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END EB Xe ae VOLUME 


A. 


Abutilons, 542 
in greenhouses and windows, 321 
culture and varieties of, 579 
heat for, 95 
on pillars and roofs, 79 
potting, 114 
in windows, 154 
*Abutilons, group of, 579 
*Abutilon, winter-flowering, climbing, 
450 
*Abutilon igneum, 450 
vexillarium, 7 
Boule de Neige, 176 
Abronia umbellata, 349 
Abrobra viridiflora, 252 
Acacias, greenhouse, 450 
pollarding, 445 
and Cytisus, 176 
Acacia, in window, 119 
lophantha, 592 
insects in tree, 529 
armata and Drummondi, 560 
Drummondi, pulchella, armata, lo- 
phantha, 450 
and Pampas Grass, 192 
Indian, 325 
*Acanthus spinosus, 318 
*Acanthuses in bloom, 318, 31 
*Acer Negundo variegatum, 37 
Achillea tomentosa, 582 
aurea, 178 
*Achillea Clavenne, 178 
Achimenes, 30, 62 
and Gloxinias, 259, 296 
drying off, 344 
*A chimenes, group of, 367 
after blooming, 283 
how to grow, 366 
for windows, 457 
potting, &e., 78 
*Aconite, the winter, 496 
Aconites, how to grow, 70 
under trees, 40 
*Aconitum Napellus, 343 
*Aconitum variegatum, 343 
Acorns for picture frames, 457 
in water, how to grow, 561 
Adam’s Needles and Stonecrops, 453 
*Adam’s Needle, the Thread-leaved, 111 
*Adam’s Needle, variegated, 322 
Adiantum Capillus-veneris, 164 
for covering walls, 416 
*Adiantum farleyense, 599 
Adiantum farleyense, 167, 385, 457 
*Adiantum rubellum, 382, 383 
* #Hthionema cordifolium, 178 
/Eschynanthuses, 440 
*Agave americana variegata, 43 
Agapanthus, 504 : 
Ageratums not flowering, 359 
wintering, 445 
in winter, 449 
for next year, 229 
‘Agrostis pulchella, 525 
*Agrotes lineatus magnified, 292 
*Acrostemma cceli rosea, 112 
Air giving, 536 
Allamandas, 344, 440 
in pots, 78 
Allspice, Japan, 331 
Almond, the, 326 
flowering, 457 
cream, pudding, and Potato pudding, 
soup, 326 
Almonds to candy, croquantes of, 326 
*Aloe, the Pearly, 507 
*Aloe, variegated American, 43 
Aloes, American, 276 
Alocasia intermedia, 61 
*Alocasia metallica as a vase plant, 487 
Alocasias, 78 
soil for, 168 
Aloysia citriodora, propagating, 143 
“Alpine plants in front of shrubbery, 17 
Alpine flowers, rocky bed of, 15 
Alpine garden on window-sill, 15 
Alpine plants surrounding a stone, 14 
~Alpine plant on stony border, 14 
























































Those marked with an asterisk (*) are illustrations. 


Alpine plants, growing, 13 
*Alpine plants, planting, 15 
selections of, 16 
“Alpine flowers, rock of, 14 
“Alpine flowers covering rude steps, 16 
* Alpine and rock plants, tuft of, 13 
Alsophila excelsa, 405 
australis, 405 
“Alstroemeria versicolor, 474 
*Alstroemeria, 378 
aurantiaca, 474 
*Alstreemeria puligerum, 475 
Alstroemerias, 306 
treatment of, 168 
culture of, 474 
renovating, 264 
Alternantheras, propagating, 337 
wintering, 361 
Alum plant, the, 23 
Amaryllis, culture of the, 78, 97 
starting, 572 : 
*“Amaryllis Emilia, Ophelia, and Mal- 
volio, 97 
Amaryllises, 441, 504 
‘Amaryllises, new race of, 97 
Amarantuses, 114, 570 
Amarantuses, Globe 139 
Amarantus caudatus, 588 
melancholicus ruber, 463 
Amateurs, hints for, 63 
greenhouses and what to grown in 
them, 125 
Amazon Lily in small pots, 79 
American Cowslips, 300 
Aloes, 276 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, 415, 578 
how to grow, 475 
Amygdalus communis, 326 
Andropogon Schzenanthus, 563 
Anemone japonica, 280 
‘Anemone japonica alba, 315 
Anemone Robinsoniana, 515 
*Anemone, the Snowdrop, 222, 225 
*Anemone sylvestris, 222, 223 
Anemones, culture of, 370, 402 
planting, 94, 493, 553 
in succession, 461 
“Anemones, double and single French, 
371 
*Anemones, Japan, 315 
not blooming, 217 
from Pau, 337 
propagating Japanese, 111 
trom seed, 40 
Angelica beverage, candied, 362 
Annual Chrysanthemums, 492 
Campanulas, 606 
Annuals, Antirrhinums as, 307 
Annuals, hardy, 69, 210, 258, 396, 550, 617 
August-sown, 258 
for greenhouse in spring 271 
for greenhouses, 225 
tender, for greenhouses, 570 
for windows, 141, 613 
Annuals for exhibition, 9, 216 
two useful, 318 
for profit, 382 
for bouquets, 10, 20,22, 47 
for Rose beds, 67, 142, 156 
for spring, 318, 360 
for pot culture, 163, 211 
planting out, 107 
potting and planting, 168 
sowing, 58, 253, 294, 310, 325, 619 
raising, 43 
thinning, 589 
as bedding plants, 66 
and biennials, 45 
pricking out, 120 
treatment of, 445 
Antirrhinums, 259, £12 
in poor soils, 330 
in pots, 216 
planting out, 166 
late blooming, 539 
in winter, 373 
as annuals, 307 
Ants, destroying, 63 
cure for, 149 
in gardens, 252, 276 


Ants in greenhouses, 418, 517 

in frames, 130 

in houses, 324 

on lawns, 106, 238 

in Peach house, 22 

and Strawberries, 252 

in Cucumber frame, 289 

on Palms, 397 

and fruit-trees, 143, 155 
Anthuriums, temperature for, 119 
Antigonon insigne, 433 
Anthericum variegatum, 253, 443 


‘Anthericum Liliastrum, 286, 287 
*Aphis, 609 


Aponogeton distachyon, 21 
not flowering, 143 
Apple cookery—pudding, boiled, Ger- 
man pudding, jam balls, moulds, 
miroton, marmalade pufis, posset 
and bread and biscuit jelly, pan- 


cake, snow, sorbet, snowballs, 
sauce, French turnover, trifle, 
350 


Apple jelly, tart, and tapioca pudding, 
ginger, ginger sauce, beverage, 
and Pear marmalade, Siberian 
Crab jelly, Charlotte de Pommes, 
362 

Apple, bread, batter pudding, and 
bread pudding, Charlotte and 
Chestnuts, cake for children,cream, 
compoéte, dumplings boiled, frit- 
ters, fool, gingerbread, jelly, pie, 
338 

Apple stocks, 10 

balls, 326 
the Ribston Pippin on walls, 365 
Small’s Admirable, 336 


“Apple, the Api, 247 
*Apple, the Lady, 247 


Apple, Devil’s, 408 


*Apple grub, the, 501 


Apple and Pear trees, pinching, 198 
Apple trees, planting, 325, 337, 343 
pruning, 265 
training, 540 
scale on, 81, 94 
fly on, 81 
not pruning, 445 
pruning pyramidal, 373 
red spider on, 229 
pruning espalier, 300 
blight on, 143, 229 
moving, 384 
bug in, 578 
barked, 217 
worts on, 491 
as a screen, 240 
trellises for, 445 
liquid manure for, 445 
not growing, 168 
small standard, 372 
from branches, 325 
Apples and Pears, gathering, 356 
for town gardens, 263 
Apples for food, in their skins, Char- 
treuse of dried 4 |’ Anglaise, 338 
Apples stewed to preserve, Siberian 
Crab, 362 
Apples, merinque of, and Rice, Nor- 
mandy Pippins, preserved Prali- 
nées, and tapioca, 350 
Apples, cooking, 326, 350 
Apples, keeping from shrivelling, 379 
gathering, 316 
storing, 326 
for town gardens, 253 
to keep in winter, 471 
and Chrysanthemums, 414 
good bearing, 485 
kitchen, 384 
Warner’s King and Devonshire 
Queen, 331 
Apricot cakes, fritters, 362 
suckers, 409 
trees, 337 
Apricots, cooking, 362 
and Plums, culture of, 472 
laying in young shoots of, 249 
grafting Plums on, 144 
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| Apricots, to preserve whole, to preserv 
green, dried, and Apples, 362 
Aquatic plants, 259 
drying, 276 
Aquaria, cement for, 65, 398 
crayfish in, 72 
water for, 218 
sticklebacks in, 145 
Aquarium, stocking an, 83, 108, 170, 278, 
302, 614 
stocking a bell-glass, 350 
difficulties, 362, 290 
plants for, 72, 336, 350, 398 
how to make and stock an, 59 
fish dying in, 278 
management of indoor, 398 
walls for, 194 
white matter in, 170 
water turning green in, 83 
making an, 241 
fountain for, 470 
gravel for, 266 
“Aquilegia ccerulea, 378 
Aquilegias, 127 
*Aquilegias, culture and varieties of, 154 
in pots, 152 
*Aralia Sieboldi, 462 
propagating, 70 
Aralia papyrifera, 306 
Veitchi, propagating, 117 








spinosa, 65 
*Aralia japonica, 20 
Aralias, wintering, 390 
*Araucaria imbricata, 219 
failing, 312 
losing its branches, 180 
Araucarias, soil for, 22, 70 
propagating, 313 
pruning, 46 
Arbutus Unedo, 517 
pruning the, 46 
Arbutuses, 252 
planting, 276 
Ardisia crenulata, 30, 164, 5 
Ardisias, 392 
cutting back, 572 
Aristolochia Sipho, 280 
Aristolochias, 421 
*Armeria cephalotes, 5 
*Arrow-head, the variable, 550 
Artillery plant, the, 504 
*Artichoke, the Globe, 125, 256 
*Artichoke, the Jerusalem, 18, 433 521 
Artichokes, 445, 469 
Artichokes, Globe, 465 
Artificial manure for plants, y4 
*Arundo Donax, 419 
Arum, the Spotted, 306 
dracunculus, 11 
Arum Lilies, 64, 90, 457 
in water, 538, 578 
after flowering, 276 
treatment of, 407 
and Cyclamen, 168 
Ashberries, uses of, 310 
preserving, 372 
and their uses, 379 
Ashes for paths, 578, 607 
in gardens, 11, 46, 402 
*Asplenium nidus-avis, 116 
*Asplenium longissimum, 439 
fceniculaceum, 462 
Aspidium cristatum, 94 
Aspidistra turning yellow, 506 
lurida variegata, 309, 462 
Asparagus forcing, 240, 469, 516 
seed, sowing, 341 
cutting, 148 
near the sea, 215 
moving, 217 
and Lettuce, 180 
prizes for, 33 
planting, 52, 220, 240, 493 
Kale, 95 
cooking, 194 
growing, 349 
roots, removing, 229 
removing old, 553 
in borders, shrubberies, and waste 
spaces, 575 
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Bulbs, soil for, 529 
permanent, 58 
in Rose beds, 27 
procuring, 181 
not generally grown, 329 
in window boxes, 469 
in winter, 115 
treatment of, 469 
spring flowering, 599 
moving, 493 
indoors, 347 
for dwelling-house, 349 
sawdust for covering, 433 
out-of-doors, 457 
wireworms in, 408 

*Bulbs growing in boxes, 426 
after flowering, 58, 81, 94, 620 
in china bow], 395, 407 
planting, 264, 311, 385 
planting hardy, 330 
potting, 330, 397 
summer flowering, 156, 168 
the second year, 70, 81 
in town, 617 

Bury bugs, 360, 396 

Bush fruits, pruning, 389 

Bush-marrow, growing the, 143 


Bilbergias, potting, 296 
Bindweed, destroying, 205 
Biota elegantissima, 139 
Birds in gardens, 105, 141 
and Peas, 105 
and seeds, 10, 20, 31 
in fruit gardens, 51 
and Plum trees, 181 
for aviary, 72 
feeding, 169 
stuffing, 72 
preserving skins of, 614 
out of health, 362 
in one cage, 482 
bath for, 422 
insects in, 566, 614 
and small fruits, 200 
love, 614 
taming love, 206 
*Bird’s-nest Fern, the Australian, 116 
Black fly on Cucumbers, 144 
Blackberries, cultivating, 129 
American, 46,57, 107 - 
*Bladder-nut, the ivory-flowered, 323 
*Blight Rose, 609 
Blight on Asters, 253, 324 
on Ferns, 264, 276 
on Apple trees, 143, 229 
on fruit trees, 215 
on fruit trees and Roses, 170 
cure for the Celery, 319 
oil for destruction of, 517 
Blighted Grapes, 325 
Boiler explosions, 625 


Beans, Broad, 437 
early Broad, 538 
Kidney, 52 
dwarf kidney, 99 
French, 28 
second crop of Broad, 135 
French, old seed of, 23 
French, in winter, 535 
dwarf French, 99 
early French, 449 
topping French, 180 
late French, 285, 461 
Beans and Peas, gathering, 256 
planting, 469 
Beans for exhibition, 185 
how to cook Haricot, 542, 590 
*Asters, 370 with curled leaves, 349 
and Silenes, 578 Scarlet Runners for London gardens, 
and Stocks, planting, 201 388 
thinning, 236 Bear’s-breech, 319 
in vases, 462 Beds and borders, 320 
culture of, 463 Bedding plants, 272, 356, 514, 621 
annual, 49 arrangement of, 136 
exhibition, 287 plunging, 168 
German, sown in open ground, 111 in pots, 58 
sowing, 22, 68 Moss balls for, 62 
blight on, 253, 324 annuals as, 66 
*Athous haemorrhoidalis, 292 substitute for, 17 
*Aubretia purpurea, 222 from seed, 5 
Aubretias, culture of, 222 wintering, 571 ‘ 
notes on, 116 Bedding out, effects of, on gardening, 
Aucubas, for windows, 534 137 ey ; 
Auricula seed, sowing, 309 Beet, Egyptian Turnip-rooted, 99,612,624 
Auricula, properties of the, 288 Beetroot, lifting, wintering, and cook- 


Asparagus plants, moving, 445 
beds, 185, 192, 373 
salting, 481 
weeds in, 130 
filling blanks in, 204, 445 
making, 227, 421 
renovating, 168 
Asphalte walks, 364 
making, 196 
for walks, 215 
*Aster, pyramidal, 50 
Chrysanthemum-fiowered, 51 
*Aster, large Peeony-flowered, 49 
*Aster, quilled, 50 
grandiflorus, for conservatory,"502 
seed, saving, 408 


C. 


Cabbage, cooking, 35, 47 


*Auriculas, 19, 126, 251, 417, 440, 456, 465, 


469, 528, 584, 608 

Auriculas, after blooming, 188 

out-of-doors, 74 

in bloom, 78 

notes on, 547 

for exhibition, 66, 91 

watering, &c., 68, 476 

potting, 181, 368 

dividing, 217 

sowing, 152 

soilfor, 488 

offsets in, 421 

woolly aphis on, 456 

fly on, 163 

surface dressing, 596 

in winter, 573 

in towns, 464 

propagating, 130 

hardy Alpine, 392 
Australian Cress for bedding, 144 
Auticlea glauca, 481 
Aviary, birds for, 72 
*Azalea mollis, 593 
Azalea mollis and sinensis, 587 
Azalea procumbens, 156 

cuttings, 130 
Azaleas, 31, 429 

dying, 577 

growing too soon, 130 


ing, 389 
in pots, 373 


Bee keeping, for amateurs, 169 
Beehives, removing, 218 


covers for, 145 


Bees, bench for, 145 


food for, 254 

aspect for, 145 

loss of, 242 

feeding, 218, 446, 470 

losing, 266 

supering, 410, 422 

supers for, 374 

fumigating, 301 

stupifying, 242 

experiences of keeping, 338, 542 

putting on supers, 158 

swarming, 169 

value of, 314 

are they profitable, 181 

in windy weather, 590 

to make pay, 254 

in May, 145 

keeping through the winter, 410, 422, 
458, 614 

flowers for, 36, 45 

plants for, 45, 83 

keeping, 314, 599 

commencing to keep, 36, 59, 83, 386, 
410, 458 


Boilers, fuel lodging in, 568 
and furnaces, 70 
repairing, 612 
Bone-dust as manure, 170, 321 
Bones for the garden, 246, 268 
how to reduce, 221 
for fowls, 71 
Boots, for wet, 416 
waterproofing, 580 
Books on gardening, 313 
Borders, mixed, 431 
for fruit trees, 352 
and beds, 320 
herbaceous, 248, 381 
*Boronia megastigma, 140 
Boronias, 560 
Botanical paper, 420 
drying paper, 358 
books for children, 580 
Bottom-heat, 436 
for plants, 204 
for frames, 41, 118, 193 
Bougainvillea glabra, 322 
Bougainvilleas, propagating, 481 
for exhibition, 77 
Bouquets, water, 374 
in June, 10, 34 
annuals for, 47 


Bouvardias, 31, 393 





annuals and perennials for, 10, 20, 22 


leaves stuffed, 36 

seed saving, 334, 347 

stuffed, 47 

how to grow, 148 

Little Pixie, 333 

Heartwell Karly Marrow, 232 

clubbing, 264, 300, 301, 311, 333, 361, 

371, 505, 506 

a cure for club in, 389 

club-footed, 216 

sowing, 236 

sowing red, 70 

treatment of old beds, 256 

early, 268 

planting, 341 

ealthing up, 229 

spring, 256 

second crop from, 220 

for winter, 198 

for early use, 367 

maggots in, 540 

caterpillars on, 93, 323, 352 
Cacti, soil for, 58 

for windows and greenhouses, 195 

after blooming, 81 

blooming, 70 

frozen, 624 
Cactus, 253 

not flowering, 217, 289, 312, 324, 383 
*Cactus, the hardy, 317 
*Cactus, a dwarf, 196 


culture of, 591 

culture and propagation of, 384 
for bedding, 204 

*Bouvardias, group of, 591 

planted out, 79 

potting, 126 


Beetles, remedy for, 181 
and cockroaches, 140 
*Begonia Rex, 173 
*Begonia Schmidti, 202, 203 
*Begonia, fine-leaved, 173 
Begonia Froebeli, 421 


not blooming, 228 
turning brown, 276 
losing their leaves, 457, 469 
*Azaleas, hardy, 503 
Azaleas and their culture, 203 
watering, 417 


*Cactus, the Elephant. 197 

“Cactus, the erect, 198 

*Cactus, the Toothpick, 195 
cuttings, 360 
transplanting, 517 
turning brown, 312 


trailing, 156 

white, out-of-doors, 222 
tying, 344 

housing, 361 
propagating, 346 

after flowering, 102 
fresh soil for, 325 
hardiness of Indian, 72 
for greenhouse, 107 
manure for, 612, 623 


Bh 


Babianas, potting, 477 
*Balsam, Carnation-flaked, 44 
*Balsam, Carnation.striped, 44 
*Balsam, Camellia-flowered, 587 

Balsams, 114, 296, 570 

culture of, 119 
*Balsams, culture of, 44, 586 
in open air, 270, 299 
for exhibition, 130, 251 
votting, 165 
sowing, 92 
in towns, 464 
from seed, 91 
plunging and watering, 193 


Begonias, sowing, 69, 156 


lucida, asa wall plant, 112 
manicata, in windows, 64 
seed, 286 

rotting, 11 


starting, 66 

propagating, 587, 589 

raising from seed, 93, 239 

treatment of fine-leaved, 12 

for bedding, 588, 589 

from leaves, 313 

in windows, 373 

as cut flowers, 418 

house for Tuberous, 193 

easy way of raising, 237 

for walls and rocks, 173 

as basket plants, 189 

in the flower garden, 74 

wintering, 457 

eaten by insects, 385 

losing their leaves, 265, 445, 481 

dropping their buds, 348, 468 

going to seed, 360 

treatment of, 349 

not growing, 325 

tuberous rooted, 40, 70, 100, 115, 212, 
234, 481 

failing, 240 





propagating, 70 
Bowling green, bare places on, 432 
Box edgings, 257 
clipping, 86 
*Box of spring bulbs, 426 
Boxes v. pots, 585 
Boxes, form of window, 585 
Brahma fowls, 266, 434, 530, 542 
in small spaces, 590, 625 
hens sitting, 132 
Brahmas, keeping, 206 
and Cochins, 266 
light, 9 
non-laying, 96 
*Bramble, showy white, 491 
*Bracket of Ferus and Grasses, 117 
Bread, brown, 290 
Briers, Sweet, 217 
treatment of seedling, 394 
Roses on seedling, 142 
for budding, 22 
planting, 144 
British wild flowers, 123 
*Bridge without nails, 268 
*Bridge, rustic, in garden, 267 
*Bridges, garden, 267 
Briza maxima, 420 
Broad Beans, 437 


large-flowering, 118 
treatment of, 130 
Caddis worms, 194 
*Calendula officinalis, 178, *583 
Calanthe Veitchi, 503 
vestita, 190 
*Caladium Belleymei in a vase, 89 
*Caladium esculentum, 62 
bulbs, keeping, 409 
Caladiums, 30, 62, 78 
starting, 572 
resting, 296 
growing, 22 
drying off, 344 
\Caladiums for rooms, 20 
Caladiums in vases, 89 
Calceolarias, shrubby, 452, 464, 536 
herbaceous, 19, 174, 289, 452, 536, 621 
how to grow herbaceous, 224 
in winter, 417 
wintering, 382 
diseased, 289 
in trenches, 40 
dropping their buds, 468 
for the flower garden, 404 
seedling, 382 
bedding, 608 


*Calceolaria, cutting of shrubby, 405 
Calceolaria, from cuttings, 228 
sowing, 94 
raising, 107 
watering, 114 
yellow, 22 
dying off, 361 
drooping, 325 
in frames, 22 
Calliopsis, 582 
*Calliopsis bicolor nana and cardamine- 
folia, 582 
Callas, 417 
lifting, 356 
in water, 538 
*Caltha palustris fl.-pl., 136 
*Calochortus venustus, 331 
Calochortus flavus, 130 
*Calystegia pubescens, 166, 193 
*Camellia-flowered Balsam, 587 
Camellia leaves (curling), 103 
Camellias, single white, 143 
in open air, 70, 193 
out-of-doors, 159, 215, 264, 581, 583 
soil for, 63, 529 
after flowering, 102, 584 
treatment of, 144, 265, 442 
watering, 417, 502 
potting, 308, 349 


Balconies, plants on, 607 
Bamboo, Fortune’s, 503 
*Bamboo, golden-stemmed, 309, 310 
flower-stakes, 414 
*Bambusa aurea, 310 
Fortunei, 503 
Bank, an ugly, made beautiful, 8 
*Bank of Roses, 226 
Banks, plants for clayey, 529 
Violets on, 378 
*Barberry, the British, 523 
*Barberry, Nepaul Ash-leaved, 299 
Barberries, preserving, 421 
Basket plants, Begonias as, 189 
graceful, 189 
Basket, a Carrot, 184 
Ferns, 4389 
handles, climbers for, 177 
Baskets, rustic, 31 
cheap, for Ferns, 497 
for room plants, 173 
Pelargoniums, for winter, 271 
Stephanotis in, 79 
plants for, in windows, 119 
*Baskets, hanging, and pot-holders, 520 and annuals, 45 
Baskets, plants for, 69, 336, 384, 407, and perennials, 224, 248 
516 Bignonias, 466 
Bean, Beck Green Gem, 38 Bignonia radicans, 601 


early, 538 
second crop of, 135 
Broccoli, 514 
planting, 185, 247 
for exhibition, 185 
in successiou, 111 
winter, 197, 256 
autumn, 39 
clubbing, 333 
Budgerigars, 158 
Budding on different stocks, 276 
Buddleia globosa, 252 
Bug in Apple trees, 578 
Bullfinches, food for, 72 
with swelled feet, 290 
Broom seed, sowing, 355 
‘Browallia Roezli, 570 
alata from seed, 91 
Browallias, 570 
Brown bread, 290 
*Brugmansia Knighti, 128 
Brugmansias, 452 
potting, 90 
Brussels Sprouts, 46, 94, 325, 361, 581 
how to grow, 340 
among Potatoes, 240 
for winter, 197 
seed of, 456 


from seed, 261 
in open air, 237 
Bell-flowers, the Pyramidal, 225 
*Bell-flowers, tall, 211 
or Campanulas, 575 
“Bellis perennis fl.-pl., 597 
Belladonna Lilies, 439 
to grow, 421 
3ell-glasses, or cloches, 384 
Benzoline and plants, 409 
Berberis Darwini, 264, 331 
pruning, 445 
propagating, 35 
*Berberis vulgaris, 523 
*“Berberis nepalensis, 299 
*“Berberis, Ash and Holly berried, 299 
pruning, 106 
hedges, 427, 475 
*Berberidopsis corallina, 547 
Berry bug, the, 372 
Berries for winter, 360 
for room decoration, 345 
Beta cicla braziliensis, 252 
Biennials, when to sow, 94 
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Cats and chickens, 242 *Christmas Roses and Snowdrops, 495 
*Chrysopa perla, 101 


law on the subject, 131 
and Nemophila, 209 ; “Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum, 307, 

Catchfly, the sickle-leaved, 178 ‘ 373 ’ 

Caterpillars, 557 Chrysanthemum frutescens and Etoile 
Gooseberry, 3, 41, 56, 77, 113, 170, d’Or, 133, 397 


Climbers for porch and house, 432 
for arches, 336 
for trellis, 421, 498, 504 
for winter garden, 264 
for basket handles, 177 
for cottages, 264 


Camellias, potting and treatment of, 
98 


for walls, 249 
grafting, 119 
failing, 11, 34 
losing their buds, 361, 432 


under verandah, 32 
and Orchids, 592 
housing, 361 
from seed, 70 
from cuttings, 516, 541 
temperature for, 541 
manure for, 622 
renovating, 600 
thinning buds of, 408 
blooming early, 409 
Campanula pyramidalis, 10, 225 
_ fragilis, 251 
*Campanula, the tall, 211 
__ calycanthema, 236 
“Campanula Loreyi, 606 
“Campanula macrostyla, 607 


200, 222, 239, 274, 276, 294, 312, 343, 
360, 403 
Caterpillars on Cabbages, 93, 323 , 352 
on Geraniums, 324, 433 
on plants, 325 


on Currants and Gooseberry trees, 


323, 324 
on window plants, 313 
on Cherry and Rose trees, 156 
on Currants, 238 


Caterpillars and slugs, catching, 256, 


445 


“Catalpa, the 454, 455 


Cauliflower, Early Snowball, 209 
Cauliflowers, culture of, 232 
large, 285 


segetum, 166 


Halleri, wintering, 421 
cuttings, 620 

blooms, malformed, 517 
blooms, keeping, 529 


Chrysanthemums, 102, 111, 115, 260, 


404, 429, 452, 587, 582 
culture of, 19, 88 
potting, 94, 188, 469 
watering, 296, 492 
plunging, 165, 213 
moving, 119 
transplanting, 325 
stopping, 492 
protecting, 492 

from cuttings, 481 


for filling up hedges, 130 
roof, 536 

winter flowering, 529 

in open air, 313 


Climbers on supports, 270 


fine-foliaged, 548 

hardy, for winter adornment, 331 
for cool conservatory, 166 

in glasshouses, 548 

Christmas flowering greenhouse, 427 


*Climbers on trees, 109 


on walls and fences, 127 
training, 66 
nailing, &c., 200 


*Cloches, 486, 529 


or bell-glasses, 384 


pricking out, 305, 332 
grown in London, 181 
turning soft, 349 
caterpillars in, 357 
clubbing, 361 

to cook, 170 

going blind, 228 
sowing, 285 


cuttings of, 46, 361 
failing, 445 

soil for, 492 

effects oflime on, 443 
for show, 69 

best show, 541 

tall staking, 330 

how I grow, 569 


Clotted cream, 434, 458, 482 

Club in Cabbages, 300, 301, 311, 371, 505 
a cure for, 389 

Clubbing in Broccoli and Cabbages, 333 
in Cabbages and Cauliflowers, 361 

Coal tar, 301 

Coal ashes in the garden, 402 

Cobzea scandens, 601 


Campanulas, 237 
or Bell-flowers, 575 
__ trom seed, 289 
*Campanulas as a pot plant, 202, 575 
hardy annual, 606 
Canary Creeper not flowering, 325 
Canary’s bath, Quassia water for, 530 


Canaries’ cages, insects in, 206 
losing feathers, 96, 169, 242, 278, 874 
with rough plumage, 96 
not singing, 132, 482 
unhealthy, 182, 254, 290, 482 
with long nails, 518, 530 
with asthma, 374, 398 
breeding, 47, 71, 83, 386 
food for, 422 


and Celery, 469 
*Celeriac, 38, 613 
Celery, 441, 514 
*Celery, Turnip-rooted, 38 
Sandringham, 529 
growing, 116 
crisp, 39 
early, 79 


buying, 601 

varieties of, 130, 117 
large flowering, 258 
summer flowering, 460 
early flowering, 369 
annual, 492 

incurved, 492 
pompone, 525 


scandens from seed, 70, 93 
planting out, 228 


Cocoa-nut for ornament, 336 


growing the, 168 


Cocoa-nut fibre, uses of, 349 


in the garden, 253 
for cuttings, 70 
for flower beds, 337 


late, 67 

culture, 367 

for winter, 357 

for seed, 58 

for rheumatism, 3, 55 
seed for rheumatism, 143 


white, 21, 46 

with different coloured flowers, 457 
in pots, 390, 492, 529 

after flowering, 481 

thinning buds of, 492 

after flowering, 469 


“Cocos Weddelliana, 56 

‘Cocksfoot Grass, the Golden, 18 
Cockroaches and beetles, 140 
Cockscomhb, the plumy, 33 
Cockscomb, variegated crested, 563 
Cockscomhs, 98, 407, 563 


for exhibition, 422 
pairing, 422 
lice-in, 192 
treatment of, 206 
acclimatised, 158 


in newly-painted cages, 206 
; changing colour of, 566, 614 
“Canaries, breeding cage for, 36 
Canadensis sanguinea, 223 


planting, 138, 247 
earthing, 175 
hollow, 361, 396, 456 


in towns, 491 
and Apples, 414 
and standard Pelargoniums, 450 


culture of, 408 
seedling, 373 
in rooms, 492 


Cimicifuga racemosa, 119 
*Cineraria cruenta, 479 
‘Cineraria, amodern, 478 
*Cineraria, an original, 479 Coddling moth, the, 501 

maritima, 355 Coelogyne cristata, 191 
*“Cineraria maritima & candidissima, 497 | “Colchicum byzantinum, 390 
offshoots, 94 “Colocasia antiquorum, 571 
leaves curling, 505, 576 Colocasias, 571 
Cinerarias, 176, 272, 319, 452, 586, 621 ‘Columbine, the Rocky Mountain, 378 
treatment of, 469 Columbines, cuiture of, 312 
and their culture, 478 *Columbines, culture and varieties of, 154 
from seed, 44 Collinsia bicolor, 583 
for seed, 66 verna, 217, 264 
in frames, 373 Colewort, the Rosette, 509 
in winter, 417 Coleworts, how to grow, 160 
worms in, 432 Coleuses, how to grow, 130, 164 


feathery, 345 
Cockerels’ combs, 254 
single or double combs in, 242 


cooking, 422 
blanching with tan, 368 
sawdust for blanching, 198 
manure water for, 204 
for show, 227, 229 
for stews aud soups, 612 
Canterbury Bells, 39, 234, 490 without trenches, 240 
*Canterbury Bells, double, 431 tough, 445 
not flowering, 265 and Scarlet Runners, 236 
*Cape Crinum, the, 123 and Cauliflowers, 469 
*Cape Ivy, the 214 blight, cure for, 319 
Cape Gooseberry, the, 81 fly, the, 209 
Cape Pondweed, 21 Celandine, the lesser, 100 
Carnation cuttings, 360 Cellar, uses of a, 167, 445 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 309 “Celosia cristata variegata, 563 


Canarina campanulata, 252 

*Candytuft, the Lebanon, 178 
giant, 286 

Cannas out of doors, 454 
for indoor decoration, 98 
wintering, 336 


*Celosia pyramidalis, 33, 78, 570 


and Picotee National Society, 278 
Carnations, 126, 465, 477, 573, 584 

propagating, 253, 277, 336, 491 

propagating Tree, 140, 612 

planting, 440, 596 

layering, 368 

sowing, 117 

staking, &c., 102 


Celosias, how to grow, 33 
from seed, 91 
for winter, 345 
pyramidal, 332 
watering, 248 
in autumn, 273 
Cement for aquarium, 65, 398 


potting, 213, 421 
saving, 102 
suckers on, 361 
failing, 408 

dying off, 311 
sowing, 94 

after flowering, 142 


in pots, 271 
growing, 296 
culture of, 312 
soil for, 144 


*“Coleuses, new, 164, 165 


Keeping, 373 
hardy, 94 


*Cistus cyprius, 29 wintering, 347, 445, 457 
Cistus, propagating, 130 Comfrey, the Prickly, 167, 204, 217, 372, 
the Gum, from seed, 421 384 
propagating the Gum, 372 Commelina ceelestis, 40, 68 
*Cissus porphyrophylla, 226, 227 Conifers, pruning, 309 
discolor, 226 saving seeds of, 116 
*Cistern for manure water, 341 Convolvulus mauritanicus in baskets, 
Clarkias, two new, 295 522 
Clayey soil, 396 the wild, 180 
improving, 358, 393, 427, 486 *Convolvuluses, double, 166 
road sand for, 439 Conservatory, plants for a, 288 
plants for, 505 plants, 382, 384 
Clay, garden, on the, 576, 600 climbers, 524 
Clay’s Fertiliser, 216, 227, 565 and stove heating, 94 
preserving the winter, 434 Clerodendrons, 344 : heating a, 289 
the Morello, 148, 331 *Clematis montana on old Yew tree, shading a, 107 
leaves, holes in, 217 113 : heat for, 457 
Plum as a hedge plant, 475 ‘Clematis montana garlanding trees, | Conservatories, management of, 52 
*Cherry fly, the, 210 109 ? % and their contents, 297 | _ 
Cherry trees, 337 ‘Clematis Fortunei,’150 Cooking Strawberries, 241, 265 
caterpillars on, 156 *Clematis Viticella venosa, 251 Cooking Asparagus, 194 
Cooking Peas, 206 


for flue, 217 
for rockwork, 518 
for glass tanks, 422 
Centaurea cyanus minor, 164 
*Cercis Siliquastrum, 455 
*Ceropegia elegans, 174 
*Cereus candicans, 199 
Cerastium edgings, 420 
Cestrum aurantiacum, 525 
Cesspools in gardens, 81 
emptying, 325 
Charcoal, 553 
Chervil, curled, 305 
*Cherry, double Chinese white, 339 


culture of, 31 

potting, 373 

potting layers of, 392 
watering, 152 
(Perpetual) in open borders, 74, 563 
and rabbits, 70 
bizarres, 348 

varieties of, 253 

in pots, 491 

in towns, 491 

in frames, 537 

for winter, 463 

origin of, 289 

not blooming, 181 

two good, 318 

with white petals, 300 
the best, 444 
wintering, 325, 433 
wintering Tree, 428 
for winter blooming, 127 
from seed, 111, 491 


seedling, 253 
seedling, to flower in winter, 240 
Clove, 460 
Clove, and Mule Pinks, 276 
Carnations and Picotees, 54, 117, 200, 259, 
845, 356, 381, 429, 453, 548 
in spring, 66, 358, 360 
Carnations and Pinks, greenhouse, 358 
Carpet plants, 93, 420, 421 


wild, 505 
for small gardens, 352 
not fruiting, 21 
unfruitful, 517 
Cherries, double-flowered, 339 
summer culture of, 172 
May and late Duke, 162 
on north walls, 365 
and Plums, 608 


indivisa, 56, 99 

lobata, 79 

Jackmani, 360, 397, 481 
Heneryi, 451 

lanuginosa. and its varieties, 340 
propagating, 130, 235, 623 
flowering only at the top, 46 
and Ivy planting, 397 

mildew on, 277 


Green Peas, 218 
Cabbage, 47 
vegetables, 170 
Spinach, 182 


Cookery book, the Hygeian, 96 
Copying machine, 262 


making a, 209 


Coprosma Baueriana variegata, 428 


Coral Moss or Fern, 433 
Coral shrub, 547 
*Cordyline indivisa, 92, 93 
Coreopsis, 582 
Correas, 560 
*Coronila montana, 178 
*Coronilla, the mountain, 178 
glauca, 58 
Coronillas, pruning, 116 
Corn Marigold, the, 166 
salad, 265 


*Chicory, root and flower of, 509 
Chickweed, the golden, in winter, 474 
Chickens, gapes in, 95, 48 

cramp in, 242, 254, 266 

parasites in, 338 

dying, 108 

early, 338 

hatching, 218 

and cats, 242 
Chili pods, 362 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 331 

grandiflorus, 582, 623 
China Rose, the crimson, 474 

*Chinese miniature trees, 480, 514, 552 

*Chirita sinensis, 443 
Chorozemas, 560 

culture of, 286 
Christmas, white flowers for, 499 
flowering greenhouse climbers, 427 
*Christmas Rose, the purple, 496 
large-flowered, 499 

*Christmas Rose, common, 496 

Christmas Roses, 481, 459, 467 
from seed, 588, 589 
removing leaves from, 457 


planting, 445 
dying at the point, 310 
after flowering, 301 
from seed, 70 
pruning, 481, 541, 576, 624 
training, 115 
and Jasmines, 107 
mixed beds, 415 
for bedding, 58 
Climate and soil, 223 
Climbing Roses, 479 ! 
not flowering, 130 Cornflower, the blue, 16 
Climbers, hothouse, 226 Cordon Peach trees, 457 
greenhouse, 11, 35, 94,114, 228, 433, | *Cordons, upright, 437 ¥; 
517, 622 Cotoneaster microphylla, 331 
conservatory, 357, 408, 524 and Thuja, 217 ew fies 
for warm greenhouse, 322 Cottage gardening, 499, 508 y 
for walls, 58, 69, 180, 623 Cottage gardens, arrangement of, 428 
for house, 433 Cows in gardens, 229, 263, 329 
for dwelling house, 420 Cowslips, American, 137, 300 
for house roof, 130 from seed, 142, 154 
for north aspect, 498 “Cranberry, the American, 414, 461, 430 
for north and east aspects, 130 culture, 513 
for bleak aspect, 228 Cranberries, 414 £3 
for Scotland, 289, 312 how to grow, 572 ‘ 
Crassula and Kalosanthes, 277 


green, 94 
Carpet bedding, plants for, 144, 608 
Carpet beds of flowering plants, 17 
Carrot basket, a, 184, 312 
tops, a substitute for Parsley, 562 
Carrots, sowing, 18 
preserving, 362 
sowing Early Horn, 561 
gtubs in, 229, 263. 276 
maggots in, 275, 324 
wireworms in, 263 
Early Horn, and Parsley, 247 
for main crops, 333 
and Radishes, 477 
young winter, 99 
*Cardinal-flower, the, 420, 447 
in towns, 306 
Cardoons, 433 
Carnivorous insects on plants, 461 
Carpocapsa pomonana, 501 
*Carduus eriophorus, 275 
Castor-oil plants, wintering, 373 
Casuarina sumatrina, 522 
*Cassia marilandica, 161 
Cats in gardens, 35, 45, 58, 70, 94, 149, 


197, 364, 413, 567 


in pots, 253 


for porch, 408 
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Crassulas, 417 
not flowering, 264 
bare at the bottom, 457 
Crayfish in aquaria, 72 
Cream, clotted, 458 
Creeping Jenny, 348, 336 
*Creepers on walls, 39 
trellises for, 481 
for Covering greenhouse, 481 
on wire, 420 
planting, 193 
for low walls, 11 
for cottage doors and windows, 330 
trumpet, 466 
for north and east aspects, 130 
Cress, Australian, for bedding, 144 
Cricket ground, re-turfing, 433 
*Crinum capense, 123, 168 
Crown Imperials, 141, 433, 481 
from seed, 119 
Crops, labelling, 50 
how to earth up, 94, 118 
Cropping a garden, 310, 385, 493, 541 
in mixed orchards, 511 
kitchen gardens, 504, 505 
London garden, 35 
close, 256 
wet land, 11 
after Celery, 553 
*Croton majesticum, 163 
Crotons and their culture, 163 
Croup in poultry, 82 
Crocuses, 488 
“Crocuses, autumn, 369, 393 
young, 397 
after flowering, 46 
and mice, 60 
Cucumber house, 406 
flue in, 408 
erecting a, 587 
plants in, 46 
frames against walls, 131 
Cucumbers, 102, 284 
growing, 22, 27, 143 
how to grow, 587, 616 
out-door, 86 
on old hotbeds, 12 
disease in, 253, 384 
failing, 193, 240 
turning yellow, 156, 244, 253 
yellow, 181 
ry tender, 198 
not growing, 204 
dying off, 130, 156, 311 
winter, 433 
in pits, 45, 71 
in frames, 35, 45, 297 
saving seed of, 264 
heat for frames of, 94 
in greenhouse, 12. 34 
insects in, 168, 229 
ants in, 289 « 
ridge, 284, 601 
frame, 119 
smooth », prickly, 45 
damping oif, 264 
gumming, 204 
black fly on, 144 
insects on, 228 
being eaten, 360, 372 
red spider on, 385 
bearing in small state, 120 
training, 156, 229 
thinning out, 224 
pruning, 337 
stopping, 204 
for greenhouse, 107 
for market, 469 
heat for, 469 
bottom heat for, 421 
autumn and winter, 256 
not growing, 57 
renovating, 585 
without heat, 168 
not fruiting, 359 
fertilising, 301 
from cuttings, 168 
cutting tendrils off, 229 
manure for, 938, 333 
liquid manure for, 256 
cheap hotbed for raising, 60 
Cuckoo, keeping a, 338 
*Cuphea platycentra, 583 
Cupressus elegans, 517 
*Currant Tomato, the, 76 
caterpillar, the, 238 
Currant trees, pruning, 156, 252, 313, 
385, 541 
planwing, 33 
fly on, 229 
caterpillars on, 323, 324 
bush, 421 
standard Black, 616 
Currants for show, 313 
for dessert, 313 
espalier, 305 
standard, 312 
sorts of, 257 
and Gooseberries, 362 
on fences, 22 
losing their bloom buds, 113 
on walls, 113 
Cuttings, wintering, 358, 371 
striking, 46, 325, 448, 613 
in windows, 251 
in sand and water, 563 
without a greenhouse, 382 
road sand for, 371, 417 
in tins, 396 
*Cuttings by post, 153 
hints on, 53 
Cocoa-nut fibre for, 70 
Cyathea medullaris, 405 
Smithi, 405 
dealbata, 405 
seed saving, 157 
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Cyathea bulbs, potting, 181 
*Cyclamen-flowered Daffodils, 25 
leaves, shrivelled, 553 
Cyclamens, 168, 333, 404, 536 
sowing, 261 
from seed, 44 
hardy, 378 
in windows, 450, 506, 576 
after flowering, 66, 81, 94, 240 
not flowering, 119, 240 
durability of, 21 
deformed blooms of, 468 
not growing, 300 
and Cacti, blooming, 70 
*Cyclobothra pulchella, 331 
Cyclobothras, 330 
Cydonia japonica, 331 
Cypripedium barbatum nigrum, 289 
insigne, 312 
insigne in windows, 513 
insigne, Maulei, barbatum, 
venustum, and niveum, 191 
Cypripediums, 584 ¢ 
Cyperus, a graceful, 298 
Cyprus Grass, culture of, 493 
Cytisus in windows, 481 























D. 


*Dactylis glomerata aurea, 189 
sowing, 22 
“Daffodils, 25 
hybridising, 81, 70 
Dahlia, the original, 445 
Dahlias, 54, 272, 373, 381, 404, 474, 573, 
584 
storing, 537 
lifting and storing, 438 
for exhibition, 517, 287 
seedling, 396 
hardening off, 19 
preparing ground for, 454 
how to grow, 17 
culture of, 497 
thinning blooms of, 356 
looking over, 477 
taking up, 95 
bouquet or pompone, 307 
first class, 119 
show and tancy, 129 
fancy, 445 
planting, 126, 138 
staking, 270 
retarding, 22 
potting, 115 
in frames, 78 
in beds, 280 
and Hollyhocks, 188, 549 
“Daisy, double, 26 “597 
Etoile.d’Or, 610 
Algerian, 542 
Daisies, double, 68, 115, 597 
*Daisies, Michaelmas, 370, 526 
as flower stakes, 222 
Paris, 344 
Paris, not flowering, 612 
yellow, 107 
in towns, 26 
on lawns, 168, 217, 360, 421 
Damson, culture of the, 11 
Dandelions on lawns, 311, 433, 529 
for salads, 111, 129, 130, 149 
Daphne indica, 160 
the Mezereon, 196, 360, 371 
. Daphnes, treatment of, 142, 164 
Dates, growing, 166 
Datura chloranthe, 233 
*Datura Knighti, 620 
Daturas and Tropzolums, 233 
Davallia Mariesi, 291 
“Day Lily, the, 377 
Dead Nettle, the, 479 
Delphiniums, 236, 259, 573, 596 
mulching, 115 
in beds, 31 
*Dendrobium Wardianum, 610 
Farmeri and densiflorum, 191 
nobile and its varieties, 191 
Dendrobiums, 609 
not flowering, 433 
*Deutzia, the double, 84 
*Deutzia crenata, 84 
Deutziagracilis, 56, 481, 479 
propagating, 216 
treatment of, 456 
not flowering, 120 
in pots, 165 
Devon, notes from, 341 
Diary, extracts from a 54, 65, 77, 90, 102, 
114, 126, 137, 151, 164, 176, 187, 200, 
912, 224, 235, 247, 259, 272, 283, 295, 
308, 319, 332, 344, 356, 368, 380, 392, 
403, 416, 429, 440, 452, 465, 476, 488, 
500, 518, 524, 536, 548, 560, 584, 596, 
608, 620 
*Dianthus diadematus, 538 
*Dianthus laciniatus, 538 
*Dianthus dentosus, 178 
*Dianthus Heddewigi, 421, 537, 623 
Dianthuses, annual, 248 
notes on, 186 
Dicentra formosa, 526 
*Dicksonia antarctica, 405, 407 
squarrosa, 405 
*“Dictamnus fraxinella, 178 
*Dieffenbachia picta, 522 
“Dieffenbachia balaquiniana, 237, 238 
*“Dielytra spectabilis, 32, 35, 94, 276, 375 
formosa, 526 
Dielytras in winter, 349 
moving, 348 
after flowering, 168 
potting, 119 
Diplacus glutinosus, 163 





Diplacus or shrubby Mimulus, 576 
Dipladenias, 344 
training, 77 
Dogs, worms in, 182 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, 107 
*Dodecatheon Jeffrayanum, 137 
Dodecatheons, 30u 
Doves sitting, 96 
how to keep, 340 
keeping, 398 
*Draceena indivisa, 175 
*Dracena Goldieana, 271 
*Draceena fragrans, 286 
*Draceena albo marginata, 483 
leaves withering, 118 
Dracenas, culture of, 483 
treatment of, 10, 21, 58 
greenhouse, 90 
narrow leaved, 421 
varieties of, 484 
how to propagate, 621 
*Dragon tree, the hardy, 175 
*Dragon tree, Zebra-leaved, 271 
Draining a garden, 468, 481, 493, 528 
land, 385 
pots, 180, 197 
seed pans, 289 
Drosera rotundifolia, 264 
Dubbing for boots, 624 


E. 


Earwigs, how to catch, 282, 610, 612 
and woodlice, 360 
Farthing up crops, 94, 118 
Eccremocarpus scaber, 289 
on arches, 582 
Echeveria secunda glauca, 307 
Kcheverias, propagating, 337 
wintering, 502 
*Echinocactus visnaga, 195 
*Echinopsis Pentlandi flammea, 196 
Edging plant, a bardy, 156 
the best white, 439 
plants, 16, 54, 310 
hardy, 219, 358 
for kitchen garden, 606 
Edgings, clipping Box, 86 
Box, 257 
beneath shrubs, 349 
for walks, 373 
Edelweiss, the, 132, 542 
Egg, aremarkable, 362 
within an egg, 169 
plants, 131 
culture of, 12, 433 
Eggs, weight of, 59, 108 
without shells, 9, 71 
pale-yolked, 83, 108 
not hatching, 169 
unfertile, 194 
unfertile ducks, 132 
how to pickle, 302, 314 
preserving, 218, 493, 506 
heat for hatching, 530, 614 
for hatching, 36, 83, 108, 144 
for setting, 71 
hatching during dog days, 254 
Elder, the Golden, 393 
trees from cuttings, 239 
Endive, 134 
stewed, 182 
sowing, 224 
late sown, 305 
running to seed, 185 
*Endive, how to grow, 27 
for autumn and winter, 256, 381 
Endive and Lettuce, 284, 514 
*Epacris miniata splendens, 502 
Epacrises, 500, 502, 560 
how to grow, 225 
propagating, 349 
Epiphylum truncatum, 212 
Epiphyllums, stock for, 505, 560 
Epigzea repens, 21, 81, 100 
Eranthemum pulchellum, culture of, 
587 
*Eranthis hyemalis, 496 
Erica persoluta alba, 428 
Ericas after flowering, 157 
Eryngium maritimum, 337 
*Erythronium dens-canis, 26 
Escallonia macrantha, 331 
in the midlands, 475 
Esvallonias, pruning, 68 
Eschscholtzia, 234 
*Hschscholtzia Mandarin, 538,539 
californica, 397 
*Egpalier fruit tree training, 471 
Espaliers, Gooseberries and Currants 
as, 305 
Espalier Apple trees, 300 
Eucharis amazonica, 284, 384, 392, 487, 
488 
in small pots, 79 
Eucalyptus, 288, 289 
globulus as adisinfectant, 355 
hardiness of, 427 
seedling, 325, 334, 360 
Eulalia japonica, 47 
Euonymuses, 429 
pruning, 29 
Eupatorium odoratissimum, 594 
Euphorbia jacquiniflora, 457 
Eurya latifolia variegata, 429 
*Everlasting Flower, 45 
*Everlasting Flowers, 497 
for greenhouse, 128 
drying, 125 
Pea, the white, 166 
*Byerlasting, anew, 538, 539 
a free flowering, 354 
Everlastings, sowing, 312 
for winter, 297 
*Evening Primroses, 1, 498, 558 
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FKyergreen Oaks, pollarding, 396 
Evergreens, planting, 408 
for chalky soil, 433 
keeping frost from, 516 
warning to buyers of, 393 
on palings, 397 
for covering fence, 252 
for rustic work, 312 


Bs 


Fairy Roses, 147 
Feather Grass, the, 148, 156 
Feeding birds, 169 
Felicia capensis, 454 
Fennel roots, 168 

as a salad, 180 


*Fern, Rosette Maiden-hair, 382, 383 
*Fern, the Australian Bird’s-nest, 116 


*Fern, Japan Hare’s-foot, 291 
*Fern, a climbing, on a tree stump, 255 
*Fern, noble Maiden-hair, 599 
*Fern, the Killarney, in Yorkshire, 105 
*Fern stumps, utilising, 610 
the Killarney, indoors, 32 
Hart’s-tongue, 265, 562 
the true Maiden-hair, 164 
for covering walls, 416 
the Royal, 17 
shield-crested, 94 
the Stag’s-horn, 348 
a crested, 99 
the Fennel-leaved, 462, 515 
Jeaved hothouse plant, 272 
fronds withering, 253, 264 
fronds, pale, 505 
soil for the Royal, 94 
Maiden-hair, not growing, 21 
Fern cases, 58 
flowers for, 384 
management of, 81, 372 
making ana planting, 221 
plants for, 253 
worms in, 45 
mildew in, 21, 22 
Ferns, 6, 319, 524, 548 
watering, 224, 493, 529 
wintering, 358, 371, 505, 553 
potting and propagating, 593 
raising, 517 
cutting down, 897 
sowing, 584 
planting out, 541 
repotting, 180 
blight on, 264, 276 
insectson, 445 
potting, 505, 553 
Ferns, insects eating, 516 
liquid manure for, 361 
manures for, 373 
heat for, 46 
temperature for, 119 
soil for, 47 
lime water for, 95 
treatment of, 368 
treatment of hardy, 23 
treatment of Maiden-hair, 40 
for shady corner, 312 
for walls of greenhouses, 98 
for rock garden, 16 
fora Vinery, 287 
on tree stumps, 255 
on old walls, 216 
for miniature Fernery, 493, 51 
for damp cave, 94, 130 
in houses, 273 
cheap basket for, 497 
basket, 439 
seedling, 56 
and Tobacco smoke, 553 
eaten, 541 
hints on Tree, 405 
Filmy, 368, 525 
Hare’s-foot, 291 
in case, 11 
in Vineries, 130 
and slugs, 601 
and sunshine, 177 
under glass case, 81 
in rooms, 52, 445, 469, 553 
*Ferns and Grasses, bracket of, 117 
keeping healthy, 201 
hardy, 270 
in gardens, 105 
and greenhouse, 90 
dwarf growing, 259 
snails on, 624 
*Fernery, view of a town, 406 
*Fernery, a wall, 214 
constructing a, 116, 177, 493 
management of a room, 253, 264 
heating, 46 
the hardy, 236 
Ivy for, 348 
plants for, 34 
covering walls in, 55 
in towns, 405 
Feverfew, wintering, 408 
Fever Gum trees, 288, 289 
hardiness of, 427 
*Ficus elastica, 77 
potting, 12 
yadicans, 594 
repens as a curtain plant, 487 
leaves falling off, 12 
Fig, the creeping, as a curtain plant 
487 a 
a prolific, 316 
Fig trees, winter covering of, 525 
Honeysuckles on, 503 
for screens, 457 
treatment of old, 432 
restricting roots of, 424 
Figs, culture of, 477, 551 
and Melons ,541, 552 
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Figs under glass, 457, 501 
not ripening, 190, 325 
cracking, 361 
not fruiting, 252 
rotting off, ¢ 
trained and untrained, 247 
for covering house, 457 
on a south-east wall, 325 
in open air, 257, 305 
Vish dying, 278 

in aquariums, 493 

in tanks, 398 

gold, 398 

white slime on, 194 

white matter on, 218 
Flax, New Zealand, 58, 118 

from seed, 35 

soil for Gum, 
Flame Flower, the autumn, 408, 582 
Flies in rooms, 192, 289 
Flues, sulphur from, 228 
Flower, the Cardinal, 420 

a blue for north aspect, 58 
Flower shows, 209 

at Kensington, 89, 194, 221 

children’s, 20, 50, 215 

cottagers’, 116, 123 

amateurs’, 219 

Regent's Park, 205 
Flower mission, a Bible, 99 
Flower-pots, green, 70, 106 

clean, 123 

to clean, 418 

to keep clean, 321 

cleaning, 325, 323 

sizes of, 1 

inrooms, 43 

*Flower vases, 128 
stakes, Michaelmas Daisies < 
Bamboo, 414 
boxes, 43 
of tiles, 240 
roots, hardy, 150 
stands in towns, 413 
in spring, 592 : 

Flower seeds, sowing, 286, 358 
saving, 321, 324, 348 
sowing and saving, 406 
for spring, 538 
for unheated house, 10 

Flower borders, 165 
mixed, 431 

flower beds, plants in, 152, 248 
preparing, 54 
autumn and winter, 192 
poultry manure for, 265 
cayenne pepper on, 168 
filling up, 94, 259 
arranging, 144 
filling, 94 
designs for, 425 
laying out, 431 
removing, 445 

Flower gardens, neatness in, 465 

Flower garden, 7, 19, 31 
in April, 65 
work in the, 42, 90, 188, 308, 368, 392, 

416, 440, 537 
planting the, 584, 114, 138 
Begonias in the, 74 
mulching in the, 178 
Paxton’s, 319 
plants for the, 561 
a natural, 112 
keeping in order, 215 

Flower gardening, 490 
improved, 152, 171, 211 
summer, 73 
winter, 402 
hardy, 549 
cost of, 598 

*Plowers, type of best hardy, 375, 377 

379 
hardy, and their culture, 375 
hardy, in the London parks, 258 
hardy, June, 178 
hardy, for small gardens, 342, 391, 
460 

*Flowers, hardy winter, 495 
hardy, for mixed border, 403 
hardy, for profit, 26 
hardy autumn, 384 
hardy border, 244 
aspects for hardy, 262 
notes on hardy, 186 

*Flowers on walls, 526 
for Fern case, 384 
small, vases for, 590 
planting hardy, 107 
planting, 529 
selecting and planting, 526 
selection and arrangement of hardy, 

376 

packing cut, 357 
impregnating, 155 

pegging down, &c., 235 
‘old-fashioned, 69, 93 

wild, 93 

British wild, 123 

double, 460 

fine varieties of, 3 

ein scented for cool conservatory, 

4 

spring in the market, 123 
het arrange agarden with, 106, 
painting in oil, 263 

and fruit preserving, 424 

in glasshousesin autumn, 404 
dying, 360, 372 

drying wild. 193, 264 

drying everlasting, 126 
keeping, when cut, 33 
prolonging the beauty of, 332 
keeping fresh, 250 

to preserve, 323 





tha 
bo 
ro 
bo 













Flowers and gas,{155 
Flowers and leaves, autumnal, 399 
in succession, 165 
for shade, 370 
tenants’ right to, 349 
falling off. plants, 289 
removing decaying, 284 
spring, 423 
spring, for sale, 229 
for winter blooming, 420 
in winter and spring, 504 
for button holes, 193, 252, 276 
for greenhouse in winter, 297 
everlasting, for greenhouse, 128 
for bouquets in June, 10, 34 
for bees, 36, 45 
wild, for table decoration, 196 
coat, 276 
for windows, 347 
for window boxes in succession, 167 
to bloom in spring, 318, 407 
florists’, 617 
spotted, 264 
white for Christmas, 499 
fruit and vegetables, warm exposures 
for, 320 
Flowering plants in towns, 425 
winter propagation of, 428 
Food, unwholesome preparation of, 
157 
Forsythia viridissima, 65, 331 
*Forget-me-not, the Rock, 622 
Forget-me-nots in Derbyshire, 23 
for spring, 270 
in windows, 269 
in pots, 493, 594 
planting, 457 
mildew on, 406 
and Lilies, 516 
dividing, 469 
Fountain for greenhouseJor aquarium, 
554 
Fountains, self-acting, 470 
fowls, pure bred, 36 
Hamburgh, 484, 530 
Houdan, 59, 374 
Leghorn, 108 
game, 434 
Brahmas, 266, 434, 530, 5642 
in small spaces, 590 
prolific, 206, 218 
perches for, 36, 71 
loss of, 83 
serious loss of, 59 
with colds, 530 
with coughs, 386 
bones for, 71 
best kind to keep, 194, 614 
lameness in, 530 
plucking their feathers, 83 
feather plucking in, 108 
featherless, 182 
losing their feathers, 108 
can they be made to pay, 458 
keeping in small spaces, 132, 398, 
422, 446, 470, 482, 566 
treatment of, 446 
cured by paraffin, 530 
for clayey soil, 71 
claws coming off, 108 
eating eggs, 108, 132, 158 
not laying, 9, 132 
dropsy in, 242, 254 
rovp in, 71 
with diseased legs, 145, 625 
mopish, 71 
with swollen beaks, 132 
with swollen eyes, 590 
disease in, 103, 144, 158, 206, 242 
with black combs, 194 
with enlarged crop, 206 
vermin in, 158 
Fowls’ manure, 167, 373, 385 
Fowls’ houses, vermin in, 362, 374, 386, 
458 
rats in, 386 
*Fowls’ houses, thief-proof, 48 
Foxglove, the, 40 
Foxgloves, 239, 516 
notes on, 186 
abortive, 240 
from seed, 421 
and Ferns, 318 
and Wallflowers, 873 
*Fraxinella, the, 178 
*Fragaria indica, 141 
*France, a garden in south of, 519 
Frames, bottom heat for, 41, 118, 193 
cottagers’, 196 
propagating, 58 
steam in, 10, 21, 45 
cold, 477 
uses of, 287, 288 
heating, 373, 421 
easy way of warming, 485 
building, against walls, 131 
ventilating, 22 
hotbed, 10, 21 
and pits, 176, 236, 573 
plants for, in winter 358 
uses of hotbed, 143 
Freesia refracta alba, 312 
French Beans, early, 449 
dwarf, 99 
late, 285, 461 
in winter, 535 
topping, 180 
*Fritillary, the Persian, 33 
*fritillaria persica, 330 
*Fritillaria Meleagris, 125 
in pots, 421 
Fritillaries, 330 
Frogs in greenhouses, 229, 276 
Fruit, 549 
crops, 257 
gathering, 308, 316, 368, 393 











Fruit packing, 206 
hardy, 1s8v, 260 
protecting hardy, 55 
attending to hardy, in spring, 115 
summer culture of hardy, 172 
culture of small, 172 
keeping, 466 
treatment of, 177 
prizes for, 394 
for exhibition, 168, 228 
for tarts, 294 
falling from trees, 252 
and vegetables, 532 
in town gardens, 401 
and flowers preserving, 424 
eaten by wasps, 313 
birds and small, 200 
Fruit on tops of walls, 39 
aneglected hardy, 210 
and sago pudding, 290 
mice and waspsamong, 304 
bushes, pruning, 471 
gardens, birds in, 50 
walls, washing, 445, 457 
colouring, 396 
of the past year, 514 
good hardy, 3 
thinning, 113 
ripening in orchard houses, 294 


flowers and vegetables, warm expo- 


sures for, 320 
pruning bush, 389 


373, 417, 573 

pruning pyramidal, 215 
pruning and nailing, 621 
root pruning, 369 
planting, 406, 433, 441 
wall planting, 365 
transplanting, 365 
planting a garden with, 385 
grafting, 587 
erafting old, 505, 577, 578 
moving, 217, 325 
pinching, 165 
trained, 198 
training, 238 

Fruit trees, training improved, 471 
surface dressing, 368 


Fruit tree training, details of trellis 


work, 473 
watering, 113, 222 


summer pruning, 190, 198, 217,'240, 


284 

summer, culture of, 172 

in houses, 311 

on fences, 289 

on walls, 224 

making borders for, 352 

treatment of hardy, 148 

rabbits barking, 149 

for Yorkshire, 21 

for north walls, 168 

for sunless walls, 22 

for back walls, 373 

bush and pyramidal, 172 

and ants, 143, 155 

in pots, 294 

in pleasure grounds, 4 

in glasshouses, 81 

mulching, 63 

disbudding, 91 

untruitful, 396, 408 

unproductive, 29 

notes on planting, 424 
“Fruit trees for high walls, 466, 467 
pots for, 445 
house slops for, 13 
orchard house, 102 
surface dressing, 465 
over grown, 396 
improving weakly, 511 
holes for, 516 
tarred fence for, 506 
blight on, 170, 215 
insects on, 213 
manuring, 373, 409, 510 
manuring and planting, 587 
in winter, 488 
winter dressing, 572 
cordon, 260 
new plantations of, 369 
chemical manure for, 349 
orchard house, 173 
ripening wood of, 294 
moss on, 337 
diseased bark on, 349 
removing wood from, 332 
top-dressing, 616 
Vegetable Marrows between, 616 
‘Fuchsia, Tom Thumb, 235 


covered with German Ivy, 270 
Riccartoni, 123 
Earl of Beaconsfield, 204 
Sunray, 151 
the first (coccinea), 246 
splendens, 348, 481 
Rose of Castile, 174, 297 
“w® fulgens for pillars, 313 
buds dropping, 181, 360, 382 
leaves curling, 397 
grub on, 361 
blooms, imperfect, 383 
blooms, deformed, 421 


for greenhouses, 239 

for pillars and rafters, 286 
for early cuttings, 475 
keeping in cellars, 373 
retarding, 217 

not flowering, 229, 

with curled leaves, 

losing their buds, 255 
drooping, 289 

striking, 260 





a9 


Fruit trees, pruning, 31, 81, 192, 372, 









*Fuchsia, a standard with supports 


Fuchsias out of doors, 46, 330,402,445, 490 





Fuchsias, cuttings of, 361 
putting in cuttings of, 236 
resting, 248 
planting out, 244 
prolonging the blooming of, 325 
cutting down, 361 
potting, 380, 397 
in rooms, 517 
in plant case, 469 
*Fuchsias, standard, 92 
fine, 270 
winter-flowering, 47 
in winter, 481 
wintering young, 421 
wintering, 445 
among Ivy, 369 
botanical distinction of, 384 
and Geraniums, 601 
and Geraniums, soil for, 13 
and Pelargoniums, 151 
and Pelargoniums, market, 285 
soil for, 23, 349, 361 
Fuel for greenhouses, 420 
lodging in boilers, 568 
Fumigator, a, 156 
an easily made, 173, 233, 285 
Fumigating Vines, 94 
*Fumigating box for Rose trees, 170 
Fumaria bulbosa, 11 
Fungus in Vine border, 457 
on lawns, 252 
Furze, sowing, 65 
hedges, 406 


G. 


*Gaillardia picta, 178 
Galvanised wire, Roses on, 70 
Game fowls, 434 
Gapes in chickens, 48, 95 
Garlic, destroying, 119 
culture of, 39 
*Garrya elliptica, 355, 427 
‘Garden in Lake Maggiore, 327 
Garden, plan of a spring, 187 
*Garden, a winter, in south of France, 
519 
*Garden, a window, with climbers, 574 
a pretty town, 260 
in a desert, 29 
on the clay, 576, 600 
on unused well, 553 
how to arrange with flowers, 106, 116 
aspect for a spring, 81 
what can be done in a small, 99 
renovating a, 252 
making a, 336 
planting a, 408 
forming a new, 225 
bridges, 267 
ornaments, 108, 220, 246, 257, 355 
cost of keeping a, 264 
my neighbour's, 563 
my cottage, 499, 508 
cropping a, 310, 504 
enemies, 501 
unproductive, 444 
a, in holiday times, 327 
planting with fruit trees, 385 
failures, 561 
nuisances, 557 
how to make pay, 58, 106, 11S, 208 
refuse, 324, 336, 358 
of Roses and hardy plants, 363 
*CGardens, natural, 363 
small suburban, what to grow in, 103 
erayeyard, 118 
suburban, 322 
ants in, 276 
in autumn, 353 
character in, 196 
laying out town, 413 
arrangement of cottage, 428 
Japanese, 580 
“Gardening, winter, in Europe, 519 
*Gardening on walls, 526 
in the London parks, 279 
under difficulties, 341 
on window-sills, 282, 52 
effects of bedding out on, 137 
outside windows, 326 
in towns, 21, 89, 275, 288, 401 
Gardening failures, my, 311, 533, 557, 568, 
617 
winter, 228 
spring, 439 
in London, 117 
hardy flower, 549 
sub-tropical, 608 
Gardenia citriodora, 311 
AGardenia intermedia,’ 303 
Gardenias, culture of, 303 
with deformed flowers, 204 
leaves turning yellow, 157 
Gardenias, 344, 440 
growing, 81 
treatment of, 70 
after blooming, 78 
in greenhouses, 22 
Gas-lime, in gardens, 528, 529, 552 
as manure, 568 
for walks, 609 
Gas in greenhouses, 107 
heating by, 612 
Gasterias, propagating, 22 
Genetyllis, 346, 347 
Genetyllis, cutting of, 346 
Genetyllis tulipifera, 347 
Genista fragrans, 140 
Genistas, propagating, 81 
pruning, 116 
housing, 361 
Gentians, the 186 
not flowering, 385, 408, 421 
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*Gentiana acaulis, *G. cruciata, *G. ascle- Gooseberry caterpillars, 3, 41, 56, 118, Grevilleas from seed, 6 Hollyhocks, 272, 345, 420, 465, 524, 573 
piadea, 186 170, 200, 222, 239, 274, 276, 204, 312, Groundsel, Tyerman’s, 318 culture of, 31 
*German Ivy covering supports, 270 343, 360, 403 Gromwell, the Shrubby, 355 planting, 91, 114, 138 
*German Iris, the, 221 Gorse for, 63 Grubs in greenhouse, 407 planting out seedling, 368 
*Geranium platypetalum, 178 destroying, 77 in Potato land, 166 in frames, 488, 537 
*Geranium, double Ivy-leaved, 98 Gooseberry trees growing rank, 192 in new land, 215 wintering, 343 
Geranium, Ivy-leaved, for bedding, pruning, 252, 385, 541, 616 on lawns, ‘93 propagating, 597 
312 planting, 337, 468, 493 in Carrots, 229, 263, 276 trom seed, 598 
Lord Gifford, 515 sorting, 589 Guano tor plants, 70 diseased, 372 
leaves, spotted, 168, 217 bush, 421 for crops, 94_ and Dahlias, 188 
rusty, 119 caterpillars on, 323, 324 for Raspberries, 3 not growing, 216 | 
spot on, 144 moving, 325 water, 119, 612 ; among Rhododendrons, 416 | 
seed sowing, 313 disease in, 156, 168 *Guelder Rose, the Dahurian, 435 hardening off, 19 
cuttings, 276, 337, 361 throwing up suckers, 58, 100 the large-headed, 435 potting, 440 
cuttings of Oak-leaved, 180 Gooseberry, the Cape, 81, 252 suelder Roses or Viburnums, 435 taking up, 95 
cuttings, striking, 409 Gooseberries, 138 *gum Cistus, 29 __ spotted leaves on, 193 
cutting down tall, 229 *Qooseberries, standard, 124 from seed, 421 *Honeysuckle, a winter flowering, 490 
cuttings turning black, 361 espalier, 305 Gum Flax, soil for, 408 _ ; dying, 312 
Geraniums for window, 505 insecta on, 180 *Gunnera, large-leaved, in open air, 281 | Honeysuckles, 331 


planting, 228 


for winter blooming, 502, 541 
planting Japanese, 396 


and Pelargoniums, 156 


preserving green, 218 
bursting, 265 








taking cuttings of, 181 and Currants, 562 i. on Fir tree, 503 
not blooming, 118, 276, 252 for exhibition, 493 . not flowering, 46 
turning yellow, 312 Gorse sowing, 65 *Habrothamnus elegans argenteus, 358 Honeydew, 216, 272, 350 
growing straggling, 289 for Gooseberry caterpillar, 63 elegans, 382 Honeycomb, dark, 386 
height of, 421 *Gourd, the Gooseberry, 9 Habrothamnuses, standard, 92, 332 Hops, uses of, 373 
losing their leaves, 529 Gourds, ornamental, 8 propagating, 22 spent, in garden, 457 
losing their buds, 624 drying, 336 Hairbells, hardy annual, 606 as a vegetable, 38 
propagating, 337, 348 Grafting old Pear trees, 469 *Hamamelis Zuccariniana, *arborea, 623 | Horse-radish, planting, 445 
washing the leaves of, 457 and pruning, 292 *Hammock, a garden, 182 in drain pipes, 397 
wintering, 349, 433 Grape, Gros Colmar, 577 Hamburgh fowls, 434, 530 easy way of growing, 353 
wintering Ivy-leaved, 373 Grapes, out-door, 399 in small spaces, 566 how to grow, 616 
cutting down, 361 hardy, 488 Hare, training a young, 132 Torticultural buffoonery, 508 
potting, 397 mildew on, 83 Hares, rearing, 158 shows, 194 
double, not flowering, 588 blighted, 325 *Hardy flowers, best type of, 379 chemistry, ‘book on, 130 
and Fuchsias, 601 failing, 228 culture of, 12 Hoteia japonica in borders, 100 
striking, 47 not progressing, 252 and their culture, 375 Hotbed frames, 10 
watering, 114 thinning, 152, 201, 210 for small gardens, 391, 460 uses of, 143 
cates pillars on, 324, 433 rust on, 274, 305, 379, 403 notes on, 68 *Hotbed for raising seeds, 60, 610 
temperature for, in winter, 337 treatment of Muscat, 576 aspects for, 262 making a, 94, 611 
soil for, 325 growing in unheated houses, 134 for mixed borders, 403 lights, cottagers’, 196 
in windows, 313 in greenhouse, 397 selection and arrangement of, 376 for Seakale, 472 
not flowering, 372 ripening, 296 Hardy plants for walls, 531 manure for, 12 
striking in road sand, 396 sporting, 397 Haricot Beans, cooking, 542 leaves for, 612 
and Fuchsias, soil for, 130 stoning, 224 how to cook, 590 and its uses, 598 
Ivy-leaved, uses of, 22 colouring, 385 Harvest decorations, 364 Hot water not circulating, 361 
scented-leaved, 606 unhealthy, 361 Harrison’s Musk, 336 pipes cracking, 119 
*Gesneria refulgens, 190 scalding, 273 propagating, 487 covering, 589 
Gesnerias, management of, 190 cutting, 561 in windows, 321 fixing, 553 
Geum, the double scarlet, 68 keeping late, 379 Hatching by hot water, 422 House Leeks, 162, 323, 347 
*Gilia linifolia, 258 late, 453 season, the, 614 on roofs, 348 
Gilia laciniata, tricolor, and capitata, how to grow late, 571 heat for, 530, 614 in windows, 32 
355 preserving in bottles, 467, 524, 525 “Haworthia subulata, 507 *House covered with Wistarias, 159 
Gilias, 258, 355 spotting, 130, 168 *Heath, the Irish, 527 House slops, 141 
Gillenia trifoliata, 378 Grain purchasing, 334 Heaths, late, 322 for fruit trees, 131 
Gladioli, 54, 272, 356, 381, 404, 524 *Grass, an ornamental, 525 winter flowering, 429, 536 Houdans, 362 
and Marigolds, 235 substitute for, 406 Heat for seeds, 12 Houdan fowls, 60, 374 
flowering, 384 cutter, anew, 318 Heating a frame, 373, 421, 485 eggs, 9 
for exhibition, 69 land manure for, 22 greenhouses, 321, 325, 520, 552, 623, | Hoya bella, 357 
for succession, 118 seeds sowing, 139 624 propagating, 622 
for late flowering, 357 manure for, 41 conservatory and stove, 95 carnosa, 117, 168, 251, 276 
potting, 596 under trees, 456 by gas, 612 Hoyas, 440, 548 
wintering, 385 culture of Cyprus, 493 _Heckfield Gardens, 321 in cool house, 313 
planting, 19, 78 going brown, 312, 334, 360 *Hederomas, 346, 347 kinds of, 289 
mulching, 201 Grass plot, improving a, 600 Hedge for a garden, 238, 516 Humea elegans, dying, 130, 361 
treatment of, 11 roller, for, 140 plant, Cherry Plum as a, 475 culture of, 589 
at Christmas, 140 keeping in order, 127 afine, 355 *Humea elegans, 246 
wintering, out-of-doors, 453 Dandelions on, 529 Hedges, Berberis, 427, 475 Hyacinth stems rotting, 11 
storing, 453 Grasses for summer vases, 32 Privet, 156, 481 bulbs, 181 
roots, taking up, 433 and Ferns, bracket of, 117 of Roses, 321 Hyacinths, 488 


going mouldy, 469 


Graves, plants in, 287, 481 Furze, 406 
Roman, 46, 344, 624 


turning yellow, 193 F 
Graveyard gardens, 64, 118 young Quick, 289 


notes on, 186 


*@ladiolus Colvillei, 178 Gravel for walks, 552 planting Holly, 581, 605 in pots, 35, 309 
Colvillei albus, 298 Moss on, 360 moving Holly, 493 after flowering, 35, 68 
brenchleyensis, 11, 21, 619 *@reen fly, 609 pruning Yew, 553 in sand, 357 
Gladwin Iris, sowing the, 578 and paraffin, 326 cutting, 397 in sponge, 418 
Glasshouses, unheated, 263 to destroy, 208 clipping, 257 in glasses, 46, (395, 409, 418, 553, 588 
arrangement in, 283 Green, bare places on bowling, 432 climbers for filling up, 130 624 
work to be done in, 188 Greens curled for winter, 198 Plums for, 41 not growing, 70 
winter arrangement of, 476 Greenhouse plants, 311, 572, 588, 596, 608 unsightly, 2 in windows, 408 
flowers in, in autumn, 404 plants for, 6, 34, 383, 621 insects on Thorn, 238 from seed, 131 
treatment of plants in, 102, 137 plants, fine-leaved, 615 Hedychium acuminatum, 622 and Tulips, 550 
plants in, 18 sweet-scented plants for, 45, 57 Helleborus altifolius, 499 propagating, 44 
Glass structures, coverings for, 549 water for, plants, 107 ; Helleborus, planting, 35 for winter, 525 
removing, 505, 517 Greenhouse, for unheated, 45 *Helichrysum Fireball, 538, 539 for exhibition, 612 
for conservatory, 106 after flowering, 94 *Helichrysum bracteatum, 497 coming into bloom, 610 
for frames, 348 climbers, 94 Helichrysums, 497 in beds and borders, 353, 460 
Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, 341 climbers for, 11, 35 *Heliotrope, the winter, 496 heat for, 457 
Glazing without putty, 80, 116 on east aspect, 311 Heliotropes, standard, 92, 332 *Hyacinthus candicans, 546 
*Globe-flower, the, 379 how to manage a, 617 wintering, 433 wintering, 493 
*Globe-flowers, group of, 183 how to stock a, 8 in winter, 594 Hydrangea, the best, for shrubbery por- 
Globe-flowers, the, 183 building, 485 and Verbenas, 324 ders, 173 
*Globe Artichoke, the, 125 and stove plants, 524 late, 260 Hydrangeas after flowering, 271 
Globe Artichokes, 256, 465 cost of building a, 20, 480, 505, 552 for winter, 165 cutting buck, 480 
*Globe Amarantuses, 139 walls, ornamenting, 116 ir: Hemerocallis flava, 98 showing bloom, 94 
Glory Pea, transplanting the, 541 walls, covering, 600 Hemlock leaves and their uses, 250 how to grow, 539 
Gloriosas, 548 walls, plants for covering, 249, 323 Hens broody, 362, 386 variegated, 445 
Gloxinia crassifolia, 359 Greenhouses, law relating to, 60, 359 sitting, 132, 82 blue, 432 
*Gloxinia, spotted, 56 533, 550, 595, 621 “a... Brahmas sitting, 132 not flowering, 287, 858, 378, 529 
*@loxinias, culture of, 231 painting, 308 nests for sitting, 169, 194, 250 planted out, 605 
in bloom, 78 profits from, 261 feeding, sitting, 108 Hygeian Cook-book, the, 96 
in Cucumber house, 107 cheap and good, 55 feeding when sitting, 144 
and Achimenes, 259, 296 to hot, 373 *Hepatica angulosa, 551 
seedling, 469, 535 painting floors of, 107 paticas, culture of, 551 if 
propagating, 192, 225 shading, 30, 81 in greenhouses, 563 
and their culture, 56 plants for small, 80 Herbs, growing, 57, 87 *Tce-houses, cheap, 489 
for autumn blooming, 348 amateur, and what to grow in them, in winter, 409 *Ice-plants, culture of, 147 
for winter, 569, 623, 624 125 drying, 249 *Implement for plunging pots, 158 
wintering, 409 erection and management of, 68 sowing, 103 Incubator, the hydro, 266 
dying off, 325 work in, 42 Herb-bed, to make a, 34 Indian Corn, 473, 593 
drying off, 344 heating, 313, 321,325, 361, 517,520, 553 | Herbaceous, borders, 19, 248, 381 in pots, 406 
from seed, 621 heated by parafiin stove, 276 plants, 156, 189, 272 *Indian Kale, 61 
Gnat bites, 408, 420, 433 warming with lamp, 505 cutting down, 440 Shot plants out of doors, 454 
stinging, 144 temperature for, 289, 445 increasing, 369 *India-rubber plants, 77, 98, 401, 541 
Goats, book on, 386 in engine rooms, 117 propagating, 187 leaves falling off, 12 
*Godetia, pew spotted, 586 over workshops, 436 *Hives, bar frame, 542 potting, 12 
Whitneyi, 295 Greenhouses, building, as tenants’ fix- | Hibiscus africanus, 323, 336 soil for, 157 
Lady Albemarle, 270 tures, 119 * Hoe, a spade, 30 propagating, 143, 357 
*Godetias rubicunda and Whitneyi, in town, 34, 57 Holly for walking sticks, 505, 552 in windows, 622, 624 
354 flowers in, 332 leaves, maggots on, 216 Insects, 548 
Gold fish, 398 Virginian Creeper for shading, 379 hedges, planting, 581, 605 carnivorous, 352, 379 
Goldfinches, 482 management of cold, 142 moving, 493 on plaints, 461 
‘ in aviaries, 458 ; stages in, 21 Hollies, cutting, 469 manure tanks, 360 
*Golden-eye, the, or lace-wing, 101 _. unheated, 53 cutting down, 70 in house slops, 372 
*Gomphrena Hoveyana, 139 *Qrevillea robusta, 238, 615 propagating variegated, 553, 577 in greenhouses, 298 
‘Gomphrena globesa, 139 from seed, 92, 164, 321 transplanting, 517, 553 in Cucumber frame, 220 
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Insects on Cucumbers, 228 
on Gooseberries, 180 
in seed pans, 156 
in birds, 566, 614 
on Thorn hedges, 238 
in Acacia tree, 529 
on Vine leaves, 409, 445 
on plants, 192 
on window plants, 379 
on Roses, 28, 148 
on Ferns, 445 
in Mushroom beds, 456 
in Pafsies, 432 
in Peas, 193 
in canary’s cage, 206 
eating Ferns, 516 
Begonias, 385 
Roses, 300 
and Mignonette, 264 
and Mushrooms, 229 
Ipomeeas, sowing, 92 
*Tris germanica, 221 
Keempferi, 517 
the berried, 578 . 
persica and reticulata for winter, 
250 
nudicaulis, 186 
chinensis, 130 
anglica, 577 
reticulata in windows, 43 
under glass, 33 
in borders, 41 
protecting, 529 
seed sowing, 372 
sowing the Gladwin, 578 
planting, 397 
from Morocco, 239 
the Flag, not flowering, 610 
Isolepis gracilis to fringe large pots, 443 
Ivy, planting, 276 
propagating, 130 
Trish, 312 
*Ivy, the Cape, 214 
*Ivy, German, covering supports, 270 
quick growing, 601 
edgings, 54 
propagating, from layers, 582 
as a border plant, 192 
screens, 11 
*Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 98 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 373 
Ivy, Fuchsias among, 369 
and Virginian Creepers, planting, 408 
for front of house, 325 
and other shrubs, pruning, 29 
in dwelling houses, 418 
for Fernery, 348 
on rockeries and rockwork, 309 
*Tvy and Wistaria on railings, 80, 81 
Ixias, potting, 477 
planting, 559 
in pots, 487 
and Sparaxis, 380, 384 
*Ixias, &c , 329 


J. 


Jacob’s Ladder, the variegated, 68, 74, 
515 © 
*Japan Hare’s-foot Fern, 291 
Japanese gardens, 580 
Jasmine, the large, in autumn, 366 
*Jasmines, Cape, 303 
not blooming, 144, 288, 312, 456 
and Clematis, 107 
pruning, 106 
J aig o grandiflorum, 450, 451, 481, 
48 
nudiflorum, 331 
nudiflorum aureo variegatum, 309 
*Javanese Screw Pine, 449 
Jays, keeping, 386 
Jerusalém Artichokes, 18, 433 
*Jerusalem Artichoke, the, 521 
Jonquils and Tulips, 180 
*Judas tree, the, 455 


K. 


Kale, planting cottagers’,"224 
Asparagus, 95 
*Kales, variegated, 430 
Kalosanthes coccinea, 237, 428 
Kalosanthes, 417, 560 
culture of, 34, 57 
and Crassulas, 277 
*Kaulfussia amelliodes, 258 
*Kentia Canterburyana, 418 
Keyria japonica, 331 
Kiln, making a, 70 
*Killarney Ferns in Yorkshire, 105 
in-doors, 32 
Kitchen garden, cropping a, 155 
work to be done in the, 102 
*Kyllingia monocephala, 298 


L. 


Labels, garden, 60 
for plants, 226 
the way to write, 47 
writing on, 240 
Labelling plants, 277 
kitchen garden crops, 50 
*Laze Wing, the, or Golden Eye, 101 
Lachenalias, 429 
Lady’s Slippers, hardy, 439 
soil for hardy, 69 
Ladder, pruning, 371 
Lelia purpurata, 191 
autumnalis, 502 
Lamium striatum, 474 
Land, arable, in United Kingdom, 445 


Lantanas, 571 
and their culture, 214 
*Lapageria alba, 387 


*Lapageria, spray of, 262 


rosea, 601 
Lapagerias, 262 
propagating, 22 
standards, 502 
culture of, 388 
Lapagerias not growing, 253,481 
in pots, 332 
planting, 22 
Lardizabala biternata, 331 
Larkspurs, perennial, 200 
branching, 624 
and Phloxes, 404 


*Latania borbonica, 459 


Lathyrus, notes on, 187 
Laurel hedges, cutting, 445 
Laurels, cutting, 529, 624 
propagating, 46, 240 
Laurustinus, 397, 436 


*Laurustinus, standard, 53 


propagating, 240 
in pots and tubs, 53 
Lavender, French, 27, 74 
hedges, 156 
dried, 456 
Law relating to greenhouses, 359, 533, 
550, 595 
Lawn, laying down a, 587 
tennis court, 58 
seeds sowing, 139, 369 
and sparrows, 34 
mowings, uses of, 456 
manure, 397 
forming a, 473 
Lawns, Moss on, 409, 562 
slimy growth on, 408 
Plantains on, 217, 469 
Daisies on, 168, 217, 360, 421 
Coltsfoot on, 46 
sand on, 46 
worms on, 44,75 
grubs on, 93 
Mushrooms on, 276, 300 
ants on, 106, 238 
Dandelions on, 311, 433 
fungus on, 252, 421 
weeds on, 349, 540 
weedy, 21, 34 
roots in, 334 
renovating, 151 
converting into vegetable ground, 504 
in towns, 413 
keeping in order, 127 
and shrubberies, 127 
newly made, 107 
how to improve, 360 
Lawns, improving, 75, 289, 297, 318, 343, 
432, 462, 528, 529 
manuring, 21, 22 
freeing from weeds, 54 
making, 29, 106, 400 
Leaves, impressions of, 3 
preserving, 505 
Leaf impressions, 96, 155 
Leather dust, in gardens, 46 
uses of, 9 
shavings as manure, 468 
Leaf-mould, 325, 385, 419 
plants in, 35 
making, 156 
Leeks for exhibition, 94 
for spring, 39 
how to grow good, 388 
varieties of, 578 
forwarding, 578 
not growing, 312 
planting, 213 
thinning, 138 
Lemon Grass the, 563 
Lemon tree in winter, 373 
dirty, 361 


*Leptosiphon roseus, 103 


Lettuce growing, 23 
Lettuce, summer, 185 
and Endive, 284, 514 
and Asparagus, 180 
the best winter, 240 
in town gardens, 611 
running to seed, 612 
Lettuces, damping off, 229 
and Radishes, 253 
thinning, 168 
sowing for winter, 247 
in pots, 559 
on banks, 430 
sowing late, 332 
Leucojum estivum, 541 
zestivum in winter, 5 
Leucophyton Browni, wintering and pro- 
pagating, 481 
Lichens on trees, 467 
*Lily, the Martagon, *Scarlet Iurk’s-cap, 
*Little Turk’s-cap, *Showy Japan, 
*common white, *giant, *crimson 
anthered, *golden rayed, *whorl 
leaved, *umbel flowered, *Brown’s 
Trumpet, *Nevada, 245 
*Lily, Humboldt’s Orange, 243, 
*Lily, the Great St. Bruno's, 286, 287 
the Tiger, 517 
the Guernsey, 344 
of the Nile, 433 
not flowering, 312 325, 
*Lily, the Scarborough, 366 
small scented Water, 317 
*Lily, the Spire, 546 
the Amazon, in small pots, 79 
*Lily, a Day, 377 
the yellow Day, 98 
the golden-rayed, in Lancashire, 330 
beds, shrubs in, 395 
culture, 354 
leaves eaten, 265 














Lily of the Valley, 204, 408, 488 
not flowering, 192, 239 
after blooming, 119 
in Norfolk, 4 
aspect for, 337 
making beds of, 527 
renovating, 505 
Lilies, 115, 417 
culture of, 507 
in towns, 553 
soil for, 598 
in pots, 165, 236 
potting, &c., 356, 453 
Californian and other, 243 
failing, 228 
late flowering, 248 
in windows, 69 
unhealthy, 264 
and other bulbs, treatment of, 469 
and Forget-me-nots, 516 
wintering, 421 
Water, in bouquets, 360 
Belladonna, 421, 439 
Arum, 64, 90, 407, 457 
in water, 538, 578 
after flowering, 276 
Lilium auratum, 81, 440, 445 
culture of, 416 
out-of-doors, 81, 129 
notes on, 453 3 
in Lancashire, 330 
not flowering, 407 
after flowering, 240 
flowering early, 70 
failing, 253 
*Lilium Martagon, *chalcedonicum, 
*pomponium, *speciosum, *candi- 
dum, *giganteum, *Szovitzianum, 
*quratum, *philadelphicum, *um- 
bellatum, *Browni, *Washington- 
ianum, 245 
Washingtonianum, 493, 528 
*Lilium Humboldti, 243 
umbellatum, 493 
lancifolium, 538 
giganteum, 528 
speciosum out-of-doors, 377 
longiflorum, 500 
culture of, 45 
Liliums, watering, 156 
Liliastrum anthericum, 578 
Lilac, white, 55 
forcing, 81 
Lilacs, 488 
not flowering, 409 
in South Africa, 589 
Lime, with potting soil, 469 
uses of, 464 
gas, in garden, 528, 552 
and soot for crops, 57 
water in soil, 409 
soot, and salt for garden, 541 
on Chrysanthemums, 443 
for Roses, 156 
for Ferns, 95 
effect of, on plants, 463, 486 
Liming gardens walls, 601, 612 
cropped ground, 601 
land, 505 
Lithospermum fruticosum, 355 
Liquorice, 131 
Liquid manure, 100,140, 577, 624 
for Melons and Cucumbers, 256 
for Ferns, 631 
house slops as, 106 
for pot plants, 113 
Loam, 204, 457, 553 
*Lobelia cardinalis, 447 
speciosa, 21, 22 
fulgens in towns, 306 
for bedding, 369 
propagating the Cardinal, 361 
seed to collect, 382 
seeds, 181 
*Lobelias, tall Scarlet, 447 
select, 582 
for bedding, 107 
how to grow them, 261 
culture of, 497 
and Musk, 361, 385 
sowing, 22 
from seed, 366 
propagating, 337 
for winter flowering, 201 
wintering, 421 
and Primulas, hardy, 177 
in the greenhouse, 237 
for bedding, 12 
for north aspect, 58 
London market gardens, 28 
garden, cropping a, 35 
*Lonicera fragrantissima, 490 
Loniceras, 331 
Lophospermum scandens, 408 
*Love Apple, the, 99 
Love birds, (14 
taming, 206 
Love-lies-bleeding for harvest decorations, 
576 
*Luculia Pinceana, 394 
Luculias, 394 
Lycaste Skinneri, 191 
*Lychnis chalcedonica, 178 
Lycopodium Moss, 384 
Lycopodium, edging of, 416 


M. 


Maggot, the Onion, 111, 289, 310 
Maggots in Carrots, 275, 324 
in Cabbages, 540 
and wireworms, 130 
*Magnolia grandiflora, 567 
conspicua, 110 
not flowering, 360 











Magnolias, culture of, 567 
layering, 445 
on walis, 289 
*Maize, Japanese, 463 
Malope grandiflora, sowing, 45 
*Mammillaria elephantidens, 197 
*Mammillaria erecta, 195 
Manetti stock, the, 240 
Manure waters, 22, 163, 494 
*Manure water, cistern for, 341 
for Celery and Vegetable Marrows, 
204 
for plants, 229 
for Wellingtonias, 276 
for general use, 94 
Manure, liquid, 94, 100, 140, 577 
for plants, 46 
for pot plants, 113 
*Manure tank, 341 
tanks, insects in, 360 
chemical, 217 
for fruit trees, 349 
artificial, for plants, 94 
well-rotted, 130 
lawn mowings, and vegetable refuse 
as, 397 
horse droppings, as, 47 
Tea leaves as, 81 
road sweepiugs as, 143 
salt as, 389 
salt and soot as, 129 
house slops as liquid, 106 
fowls,’ 167, 373, 517 
poultry, 420, 458, 623 
for flower beds, 265 
for Azaleas and Camellias, 623 
pigeons’, 119, 457 
cows’, 130 
leather shavings as, 168 
hoof parings as, 577 
gas-lime as, 568 
bone-dust as, 170, 321 
blood and bone, 252 
decomposing, 541 
drying, 468 
exposing, 494 
for town gardens, 401, 425 
for plants, 167 
pigeons’, for plants, 217 
for Grass, 41 
for Roses, 445 
for hotbeds, 12 
for the garden, 337, 617 
for Strawberries, 119 
for Cucumbers, 93 
for Potatoes, 10 
Manures,180 "” 
and their application, 473 
artificial, 44 
for Ferns, 373 
Manuring crops, 34 
Roses, 426 
flower beds, 445 
Vine borders, 517 
fruit trees, 409, 510 
gardens, 53, 408, 529 
sub-soil, and trenching, 393 
*Maple, Silver-leaved, 37 
*Marguerites, 133 
propagating, 445 
Martynia fragrans, 670 
Martynias, 237 
*Marigold, the common, 5&3 
*Marigold, the pot, 178 
*Marigold, double Marsh, 136 
the Corn, 166, 222 
Meteor, 221 
Marigolds, 136 
the Marsh, 136 
and Gladioli, 235 
French, in autumn, 453 
*Maranta as a vase plant, 442 
Marantas, 78 
Market gardening, 205 
a new, 520 
plants, a few hardy, 166 
Marsh Suadew, the, 275 
*Marvel of Peru, 498, 499 
*Maurandia Barclayana, 481, 562 
May-flower, the, 21, 81, 100 
Medeola asparagoides, 252 
Medlar trees, pruning, 529 
Melon frames, woodlice in, 69 
culture in pits and frames, 39 
Melons, 102, 138 
heating pit for, 22 
for June, 529 
early, 585 
late, 296 
sowing, 54 
sowing early, 537 
planting, 561 
water, 456 
culture of Water, 480 
*Melons, male and female 
365 
damping off, 240 
rotting, 360 
heat for, 249, 345 
in greenhouse, 12 
in frames, 224 
not swelling, 205 
splitting, 199 
ripening, 193 
ventilating, 284 
liquid manure for, 256 
and Figs, 541, 552 J 
and Vegetable Marrows, crossing, 836 
*Menziesia polifolia and varieties, 527 
“Mesembryanthemum crystallinum, 147 
from cuttings, 10 
Mesembryanthemums, 559 
Mezereon Daphne, the, 196 
“Michaelmas Daisies, 370, 526 
as flower stakes, 222 
Mice, singing, 518 


blooms of, 
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Mice in gardens, 45, 46 
and Peas, 81, 624 
and Crocuses, 60 
and Solanums, 60 


and wasps among fruit, 304 


Mignonette, winter, 261 
and insects, 264 
tree, 204 
in the garden, 150 
how to grow, 47 
to grow large, 212 
for autumn, 439 
for winter and spring, 202, 
Mildness of the season, 512 
Miltonia spectabilis and its 
191 
*Milk Thistle, the, 533 
to preserve, 206 
Mildew in Fern cases, 21, 22 
on Roses, 246, 313 
on Forget-me-nots, 406 
on Clematis, 277 
on Vines, 51, 83, 210 
on Strawberries, 287 
Mildewed plants, 433 
Strawberries, 300 
Peas, 135, 361 
Roses, 289, 337, 372 
*Mimosa pudica, 55 
*Mimulus cupreus, 178 
the shrubby, 576 
moschatus Harrisoni, 487 
Mimuluses, 141, 497 
spotted, 216 
culture of spotted, 166 
from seed, 92 
my experiences of, 234 
after flowering, 265 
notes on, 187 
Mint turning yellow, 204 
Minorca cock, 362 
*Mirabilis jalapa, 345, 498, 499 


Mistletoe, how to propagate, 588 


planting, 612 
Mock Oranges, 196 
*Monkey Puzzle, the, 219 


*Monkey-flower, the coppery, 178 


Monkey-flowers, 498 
Moles in gardens, 348, 359, 509 
Moles, snails, and wireworms, 
*Monstera deliciosa, 62, 63 
*Monkshoods, 343, 493 
Mosquitoes, 396 
Moss on lawns, 409, 562 
on trees, 467 
on fruit trees, 337 
_Roses on walls, 276 
on gravel, 360 
on walks, 46 
in Fernery, 21 


balls for bedding plants, 62 


Coral or Fern, 433 


from stones, removing, 264 


Mosses on tree stumps, 86 
“Moth, the wax, 566 
“Moth, the vapourer, 513 
“Moth, the coddling, 501 


Mowing machine, the Globe, 230 
Mulching, meaning of, 119, 373 


importance of, 329 
in the flower garden, 178 
Mullein, wild, 301 
Mulberry trees, leafless, 396 
unfruitful, 493 
propagating, 349, 588, 612 
not fruiting, 517 
Mustard and Cress on flannel, 
Mustard, Cress, and Radishes 
Musk, Harrison’s, 32, 94, 336 
in windows, 321 
Giant, 343 
red, 457 
treatment of, 494 
propagating, 486 
watering, 312 
and Lobelias, 361, 385 
Mushroom beds, 305 
outdoor, 256 
insects in, 456 
houses, 317 


Mushrooms, culture of, 208, 317, 550 
growing, 34, 268, 317, 437, 457, 587 


in winter,130 

in meadows, 155 

without manure, 535 

raising, 185 

manure for, 204 

unexpected crop of, 237 

in Cocoa fibre, 185 

in cellars, 57, 469 

in frames, 333 

in passages, 252 

in boxes, 345 

in greenhouses, 505 

on lawns, 276, 300 

and woodlice, 130, 181 

and insects, 229 

maggots in, 334 

in winter and spring, 486 
My neighbour’s garden, 563 
_Myosotis dissitiflora, 342, 594 
*Myrtus communis, 534 
“Myrtle, common, 534 

broad-leaved, 469, 529 

Myrtles, 452 

culture of, 534 

from seed, 517 

straggling, 469 

on walls, 309 

striking, 70 

after flowering, 102 

in windows, 154 

watering, 276 

old, 313 

wintering, 385 


Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 52 


, 616 


N. 


Nasturtium, the Flame, among Rhodo- 
dendrons, 111 
*Nasturtiums, dwarf, 403 
for pickling, 360 
and grubs, 35 
floriferous, 624 
Narcissus poeticus failing, 168 
Narcissi, 488 
failing, 70, 180 
after blooming, 94 


380 “Natural gardens, 363 
National Rose Society, 522 
yarieties, | Nectarines, gathering, 357 





Nectarines and Peaches, 201, 249, 273, 
320, 501, 561 
failing, 360 
exposing, 284 
*Nemophila maculata albida, 598 
Nemophilas,' culture of, 598 
and cats, 209 
Nertera depressa, 253, 271, 474 
Nests tor sitting hens, 169, 194, 230 
Nettle, the striped Dead, 474 
New Zealand Flax, 118 
from seed, 35 
Nicotiana longifolia, 276, 589, 600, 611, 
622 
Nierembergias, 319 
*Niphobolus heteractes, 255 
Nitrate for plants, 58 
of soda for plants, 144 
Nurseries near London, 385 
Nymphea odorata minor, 317 


O. 


Oaks, pollarding evergreen, 396 
*Odontoglossum madrense, 535 
cirrhosum, 191 
Odontoglossums, 502 
*Odontoglossums, group of, 191 
*(Enothera misssouriensis, grandiflora, 
taraxacifolia, Lamarckiana, Drum- 
mondi, speciosa, 558 
*(@nothera biennis, 559 
*(nothera Lamarckiana,1 
Fraseri, 295 
Drummondi, 481 
(notheras, 498 
*(inotheras, 558 
Oleanders, culture of, 432 
not blooming, 180, 204 
not thriving, 420 
and scale, 313 
propagating, 70 
cultivating, 107 
*Omphalodes Luciliz, 622 
Oncidiums, 502 
Onion beds, salt for, 111 
maggot, the, 111, 276, 289, 31 
Trebon’s, 575 
plant, not flowering, 589 
seed, growing, 27, 445 
the Potato, 45, 481 
Onions, sowing winter, 268 
white Lisbon, 385 
Tripoli, sown in autumn, 111 
thinning, 188, 176 
how to grow good, 449 
forwarding, 578 
good, 522 
planting old, 553 
winter, 381 
autumn-sown, 268 
pulling up, 284 
failing, 217 
soot and lime for, 58 
transplanting, 28 
*Opuntia raflinesquiana, 317 
Orange trees, 522 
scale on, 420 
re-potting, 264 
culture of, 11 
in boxes, 20 
not flowering, 118, 312 
Oranges, 560 
housing, 308, 332 
Mock, 196 
Orchids, 524, 609 
cool, 151, 2038, 278, 368, 537, 600 
potting, 204, 596 
notes on, 502 
flowering, 573 
in the sun, 229 
for general culture, 190 
book on, 601 
dividing, 493 
hints on the culture of, 535 
soil and treatment of, 346 
“Orchids, group of cool, 191 
and Camellias, 592 
thrips on, 336 
Orchard notes, 583 
tree pruning, 428 
Orchard house, 584 
Peach trees, 129 
trees, 102, 173 
pots for, 445 
Orchard houses, fruit ripening in, 29£ 
*Orchards setting out, 389 
cropping, 58 
mixed cropping in, 511 
Ornithogalum arabicum, 180 
Osmunda vegatis, 17 
Oxalis rosea and floribunda, 493 
Bowei, 481 
*Oxycoccus macrocarpus, 480 


487 


129 








Bi 


*Packing needle, a useful, 508 
*Pecony, flower of Moutan or Tree, 4 
tenuifolia, 438 











Ponies, 4, 166 
double, 235 
herbaceous, 199 
when to move, 65 
Tree and other, 438 
Tree, in conservatory, 92 
when to move Tree, 403 
Paint on glass, 578 
on greenhouse glass, 553 
Silicate, 468 
Painting greenhouse floor, 93 
*Palm, a good window, 418 
*Palm, the African Fan, 459 
*Palm, an elegant, 56 
New Zealand, 397 
losing its leaves, 457 
fronds frozen, 433 
Palms, soil for, 168, 502 
watering, 46 
in windows, 418 
scale and ants on, 397 
how to grow, 459 
for cool house, 156 
propagating, 81 
in rooms, 154 
Pampas Grass, the, 211 
and Acacia, 192 
*Pandanus javanicus variegatus, 449 
Panicum variegatum, 251 
*Pansy, a bedding, 87 
*Pansy, Belgian or show, 87 
election, 390 
cuttings, 277 
seed sowing, 276, 242 
Pansies, 66, 114 
*Pansies, group of Belgian or Fancy, 
121 
culture of, 31, 121 
in towns, 448, 475 
bedding, 221, 415 
in pots, 87, 334, 336, 346, 368, 392, 
488, 597 
for exhibition, 118, 122, 253 
the best, 143 
protecting, 528 
sowing, 229 
dividing, 264 
deteriorating, 167 
prolonging blooms of, 211 
planting, 68 
potting, 537 
in beds, 19, 138, 440, 608 
rotting off, 312, 336 
putting in cuttings of, 201, 229, 296 
taking cuttings off, 345 
cuttings of, 246 
propagating, 74, 246, 385 
and Violas, 240, 272, 342, 596 
and Pinks in beds, 417 
and Pinks, 549 
bought, 474 
in winter, 277 
points of good, 141 
cutting down, 289 
and wireworms, 91 
and insects, 78 
insects in, 432 
borders for, 624 
“Papaver umbrosum, 167 
*Paris Daisies, group of, 1383 
culture of, 133 
Etoile d’Or, 610 
not flowering, 612 
Parks, gardening in the London, 279 
Paraffin oil as an insecticide, 197, 588 
or petroleum, 396 
in water for plants, 168 
and water, to mix, 276 
and green fly, 326 
on seeds, 613 
cask cleaning, a, 624 
for Roses, 35 
curing fowls, 530 
*Parsley, Giant Curled, 605 
for winter, 135, 389 
for exhibition, 106, 107, 129 
sowing, 201 
seed sowing, 46 
and early Carrots, 247 
late-sown, 186 
transplanting, 12 
Carrot tops, asubstitute for, 562 
how to grow, 559 
wintering, 486 
culture of, 605 
Parsnips, manuring, 143 
a substitute for Potatoes, 76 
sowing, 18 
the best, 22 
digging on strong land, 396 
how to grow, 593 
*Parrot, Tulip, 334 
with sore throat, 518 
poisoned with Parsley, 518 
Parrots, teaching to talk, 206, 482 
Queen, 278 
talking, 254 
King and Queen, 338 
*Passion-flower, the hardy, 59 
in greenhouse, 504 
the white, 397 
dying, 578 
not blooming, 467 
bare at bottom, 469 
pruning, 130, 445 
hardy, 2 
pruning hardy, 408 
culture of, 593 
from suckers, 457 
in a cut state, 357 
planting, 325 
leaves spotted, 361 
\Passiflora coerulea, 493, 593 
*Passiflora laurifolia, 594 
quadrangularis, 416 
Passifloras, culture of, 593 


























Passifloras and other climbers, 176 
Paullinia thalictrifolia, 272 
Peat as an antiseptic, 497 
charcoal, 141 
Pea protectors, 99 
Pea-fowl, food for, 206 
a protector, 99 
*Pea sticks, substitute for, 557, 611 
cheap, 46 
a blue Sweet, 229 
transplanting, the Glory, 541 
Supplanter, 209 
Fillbasket, 209 
White Everlasting, 166 * 
Peas, early, 465, 575, 581 
under glass, 522 
for July, 22 
for small gardens, 27 
sticking, 111 
and culture of, 67 
and Beans, gathering, 256 
planting, 469 
transplanting Sweet, 161 
mulching and watering, 125 
sowing Sweet, 27, 35, 68, 74, 217 
sowing early, 538 
Peas, Sweet, 330, 582, 606 
for cut bloom, 318 
in baskets, 43 
in boxes, 94 
in Covent Garden, 251 
Peas, mildewed, 135, 361 
insects in, 193 
with beetles inside, 93 
for succession, 46 
raising early, 585 
and mice, 82, 624 
how to cook Green, 218 
in trenches, 52 
prolonging blooms of Sweet, 306 
Flemish fashion, 194, 2138 
best late, 135 
the best, 256 
mulching, 99 
and Strawberries, 198 
gathering, 208 
cooking, 206 
late, in pots, 285 
and birds, 105 
Peach culture out-of-doors, 223 
house, aspect for, 312 
trees, pruning, 305, 352 
cordon, 475 
diseased, 384 
scaleon, 144, 624 
in orchard houses, 129 
training, 438 
Peaches, scale on, 457 
gatuering, 357 
diseased, 143 
culture of, in summer, 172 
pruning under glass, 537 
cutting leaves off, 300 
Peaches and Nectarines, 201, 249, 273, 
320, 501, 561 
exposing, 284 
failing, 360 
*Pear Beurré Diel, 510 
*Pear Van Mons Leon Leclere, 510 
*Pear Beurré Clairgeau, 510 
*Pear Duchesse d’Angouléme, 510 
Marie Louise d’Uccle, 424, 469 
Souvenir du Congrés in pot, 294 
Doyenné Boussock, 379 
a free bearing, 424 
leaves unhealthy, 107 
and Apple trees for town gardens, 263 
pinching, 198 
*Pear trees, training for high walls, 467 
*Pear tree, upright cordon, 437 
*Pear trees as trained in french gardens, 


239 
unfruitful, 469, 529 
growing, 457 
not fruiting, 21 
transplanting, 587 
grafting old, 469 
cutting branches off, 445 
hints on, 437 
for front of house, 457 
pruning, 445 
a remedy for slugs on, 115 
for planting, 316 
planting, 481 
renovating, 63, 444 
“Pears, a few good, 510 
gathering, 316, 343 
early, 331 
heavy, 409, 438 
large, 471 
ripening in cellars, 35 
thinning, 199 
pruning pyramidal, 373 
cracking, 397 
free bearing, 403 
for town gardens, 253 
for east wall, 469 
and Apples, gathering, 356 
and Plums, removing shoots from, 
236 
*Pelargonium, Konig Albert, 98 
a good white, 302 
Comte de Morny. 515 
blooms inferior, 319 
cuttings, 361 
Pelargoniums, 19, 417, 621 
for winter, 150, 165 
zonal, 204, 271 
show, 248 
show, in April, 44 
large-flowered, 212 
*Pelargoniums, show and fancy, 90, 536, 
595 
fancy, 212 
and Fuchsias, 151 
market, 285 
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Pelargoniums and Geraniums, 156 
large-flowered and fancy, 500 
cutting down, 260 
striking, 253 
in baskets in winter, 271 
old better than young, 258 
with small blossoms, 193 
standard, 137 
hybrid, 11 
wintering, 325, 366 
failing, 11, 34 
repotting, 380 
soil for, 58 
not flowering, 144 
blighted, 541 
standard, and Chrysanthemums, 450 
scented leaved, 356 

Rose-scented and Ivy-leaved, 469 
for show, 204 

wintering in cellars, 355 
treatment of, 624 

to make flower, 610 

for bedding, 608 

Pennyroyal, 143 
from seed, 22 

*Pentstemon heterophyllus, 234 
*Pentstemon gentianoides, 391 

Pentstemons, 259, 345, 456 
in pots, 102, 152 
staking, 236, 381 
propagating, 417 
cutting down, 553 
how to grow, 234 

*Persian Fritillary, 330 

Perches for fowls, 71 

Perennials, 617 
sowing, 253, 294, 310 
for sowing in July, 119 
sowing hardy, 229 
for bouquets, 10, 20, 22 
hardy, 180, 193, 289 
for Rose beds, 67, 142, 156 
and biennials, 224, 248 

*Periwinkle, the lesser, 64 

Periwinkles in windows, 64 

*Petunia, a single, 570 
cuttings, 553 
night-scented, 336 
Petunias, 136, 570 
*Petunias, double, 80, 319 
*Petunias, spotted, 603 
seedlings, 43 
culture of, 498 
from cuttings, 260 
from seed, 92 
potting and tying, 165 
single and double, 114 
striped, 234 
propagating, 265 
growing, 248 
for windows, 196 
Phaleenopsis ,in a stove, 46 
*Phlox, the snowy, 205 
*Phlox nivalis, 295 
*Phlox Drummondi, 17, 318, 421, 498 
sowing, 312 
how to grow, 233 
grandiflora, 196, 558 
French perennial, 11 
herbaceous, and its culture, 4 

Phloxes in pots, 102, 152, 201, 236, 549, 573 
in trames, 453, 477 
in beds, 31 
herbaceous, 19 
placing out-of-doors, 78 
and Larkspurs, 434 

Phormium tenax, 53 

Physalis edulis, 81 

Phytolacca decandra, 454 

*Picea Nordmanniana, 531 

Picotee and Carnation, National, Society, 

278 

Picotees, 126, 465, 477, 573, 584 
varieties of, 253 
culture of, 31 
origin of, 289 
planting, 440, 596 
staking, &c., 102 
watering, 152 
from seed, 111 
sowing, 117 
potting layers of, 392 
layering, 3638 
for winter, 463 
for borders, 460 
in spring, 66 
in frames, 537 

Picotees and Carnations, 200, 345, 556, 

429, 453, 548 
greenhouse, 358 
tor spring, 360 
in spring, 358 

Pigeons’ manure, 119 
for plants, 21, 4957 

Pine, the Screw, in windows, 239 

*Pink, the Amoor, 178 
*Pink, double Japan, 538 
*Pink, cut-flowered Japan, 538 
*Pink, single Japan, 537 
Lady Blanche, 62 
Highclere, 594 
Pinks, 19, 392 
*Pinks, iron-stemmed, 259 
“Fae ee Bull & Madame Gueuret, 

29 
planting, 356, 381 
culture of, 244 
indian, 420 
Mule, and Clove Carnations, 276 
Indian and Japanese, 511 
perennial, 216 
putting in cuttings of, 176 
putting in pipings of, 201 
pipings of, 272 
in beds, 440 
annual, 248 


Pinks and Pansies, 549 
aud Pansies in beds, 417 
origin of, 289 
hardiness of Indian, 23 
propagating Clove, 337 
sowing, 117 
from seed, 112 
forcing, 126, 417, 440, 465 
for winter, 62 
in Covent Garden, 123 
*Pine, the variegated Japanese Screw, 
449 
Pine-apple culture, 70 
Pines in their native habitat, 408 
Pinus austriacus, 408 
Pipes for Vinery, 385 
fixing hot water, 361 
Pits and frames, 176, 286, 573 
*Plan of spring garden, 187 
*Plant case, heated, 543 
Fuchsias in, 469 
furnishing a, 355 
*Plant cases, indoor, 543 
*Plant cases, heating, decorating, stock- 
ing, &c., 4 diagrams, 544 
*Plant protectors, 268, 486 
stand for rooms, 611 
a good table, 522 
a good autumn-flowering, 416 
growth, hindrances to, in towns, 401 
houses, cold, 75 
a hardy edging, 156 
leaves, substances in, 253 
queries, 396 
keeping from drying up, 482 
Plants, soil for, 456 
wintering, 310, 366, 397, 408 
under trees, 143, 347, 348, 393, 396 
*Plants and Roses, garden of, 363 
keeping in winter, 384 
climbing, 324 
in the shade, 370 
wintering half hardy, 355 
quick growing, 372 
becding, 356 
in cold frame, 325 
bedding, from seed, 5 
good hardy, 3 
deciduous wall, 1 
greenhouse, after blooming, 94 
Plants, green carpet, 93, 94 
arrangement of window, 128 
scale on, 475 
losing their leaves, 505 
keeping in water, 277 
hardy, for profit, 270 
for baskets, 336, 516 
salt water, 309 
sea sand for, 83 
stove and greenhouse, 311 
hints on window, 307 
edging, 310 
for bees, 83 
for out-of-the-way corners, 87 
greenhouse, from seed, 91 
for Fernery, 34 
hardy, 318 
for margins of Rose beds, 90 
best white edging, 439 
for greenhouse, 34, 94, 608 
propagatiou of winter flowering, 428 
flowering in towns, 425 
fine-leaved vase, 442 
carnivorous insects in, 461 
housing, 332 
losing their flowers, 289 
Australian, from seed, 468 
raising from seed, 441 
for conservatory, 288 
detailed culture of, 463 
for walls, 312 
wintering in frames, 321 
for hoggy soil, 356 
mildewed, 443 
by post, 81, 218, 232, 302 
table, 251, 273, 583 
insects on, 192 
graceful basket, 189 
in pots, manure for, 113 
specimen blooming, 119 
winter blooming, 119 
a few hardy market, 166 
window, 141, 320, 382, 396 
English, non-flowering in India, 142, 
154 
manure for, 167 
treatment of, in glasshouses, 137 
close growing, for walls, 523 
bedding, 514 
in cold greenhouse, 325 
hardy edging, 219, 358 
wintering window, 373 
among Tulips, 421 
killed by varnish, 421 
insects on window, 379 
conservatory, 382 
planting hardy, 369 
increasing herbaceous, 369 
for winter flower garden, 402 
rock and flowering shrubs, 420 
carpet, 420 
andlead water, 229 
material on which to stand, 240 
not blooming, 156, 250, 360 
how to collect, dry, and mount, 226 
propagating herbaceous, 187 
herbaceous, 156, 189, 272 
bottom-heat for, 204 
watering in pots, 213 
rabbit-proof, 215 
in rooms, 155, 229 
in small gardens, how to grow, 103 
in windows, culture of, 104 
in bed-rooms, 119 
planting out, 2038 
in attic, 240 





Plants on walls and screens, 481 
heat for, in winter, 373 

for frames in winter, 358 

for window-sills, 345 

for outdoor town gardens, 448 
for small greenhouses, 80 
for Lancashire, 80 

for aquaria, 72 

for baskets, 69 

for mixing with Roses, 67 
for rooms, 216, 504, 505 

for initials or devices, 180 
for sunless windows, 192 

for Rhododendron beds, 187 
for photographic studio, 239 
for shelves, 228 

for exposed beds, 253 

for winter flowering, 142 

for winter, 623 

for unheated greenhouse, 45 
for clayey bank, 529 

for shady landing, 45 

for exhibition, 216 

for covering greenhouse walls, 249 
for graves, 481 

for screens under trees, 468 
for bees, 45 

for clay soil, 505 

for London back-yard, 337 
for aquarium, 336, 398 

for shady border, 421 

for shady gardens, 415, 600 
for shady wall, 408 

for shady places, 358 

for small gardens, 872, 3838 
for greenhouse, 93, 383, 588 
for cool greenhouse, 421 

for greenhouse walls, 323 

for outside window, 421, 607 
for windows in winter, 407 
for screens, 57 

for boxes, 457 

for walls, 136 

winter flowering stove, 78 
planting out, 75 


for baskets in windows, 119 
for baskets, 384, 407 
for window-boxes, 192 
for pillars, 433 
for carpet bedding, 17, 144 
for covering walls, 325 
for walls and ruins, 16 
for Fern case, 253 
for Wardian case, 395 
for conservatory, 384, 529 
for roof of conservatory, 408 
bedding, 272 
culture ot window, 162 
cultivating Indian, 239 
arrangement of bedding, 136 
fine-leaved hothouse, 61 
propagating fine-leaved, 30 
wintering bedding, 571 
potting and watering, 573 
greenhouse, 572 
miscellaneous, 573 
for rooms, 489 
stove, 596 
Chinese miniature, 480, 552 
greenhouse, 596 
frozen, 589, 601 
conservatory, 536 
winter and spring flowering, 534 
stove and greenhouse, 524 
miscellaneous, for outdoor, 520 
fine-leaved, 548 
*Plants, watering greenhouse, 555 
aquatic, 259 
drying aquatic, 276 
becoming drawn, 445 
watering and airing, 445 
potting, 81 
propagating fine-leaved, 62 
water for, 107 
losing their leaves, 481 
protecting from frost, 580 
making hardy, 580 
protecting window, 586 
wintering, 450, 469 
general treatment of window, 77 
potting newly-struck, 126 
mixed houses of, 117 
when to water, 181 
raising from seed, 99 
to flower in winter, 287 
on graves, 287 
labels for, 226 
hardy for walls, 531 
for border edgings, 16 
for Vinery, 217, 823 
for winter, 409 
for shrubbery borders, 203 
for windows, 64, 93,174, 251 
for window box, 119, 420 
*Planting alpine and other plants, 15 
a rockery, 22 
the flower garden, 584 
uncultivated land, 229 
Ivy, 276 
notes on, 509 
out winter plants in summer, 75 
a garden, 48 
flowers, 529 
best time for, 204 
out plants, 208 
Plantains on lawns, 217, 469 


Plumbago, training a, 229 
*Platycodon autumnale, 211 
grandifloram, 211 
Platycerium alcicorne, watering, 193 
Pleiones, 502 
capensis, 128, 260 
in small pots, 309 
Plum, Reine Claude de Bavay, 403 


sweet-scented, for greenhouse, 45, 57 


Plantations, trenching for new, 78, 46: 


ee 
















Plum, the Victoria, 331 
Coe’s late red, 317 
double flowered, 594 
Myrobella, for hedges, 41 
stocks, pruning, 343 
budding, 58 
*Plums, Coe’s Golden Drop and 
Prune, 495 
not bearing, 252 
and birds, 181 
scale on, 81 
how to manage, 600 
Plums and Apricots, treatment 
and Cherries, 608 
summer culture of, 172 
gathering late, 357 
late, 365 
cracking, 371. 
and Pears, removing shoots from, 
236 
grafting, 553 
on Apricot stocks, 144 
Poinsettias after flowering, 572 
starting, 78 
*Polygonum fagopyrum, 453 
Polemonium cceruleum variegatum, 6, 
515 
confertum, culture of, 70 
Polyanthus, the, 391, 419, 460 
origin of the, 120, 141 
Polyanthuses, 127, 456, 465, 528, 573, 584 
sowing, 345 
treatment of, 102 
top-dressing, 115 
dividing, 217 
planting out, 152 
garden, 505 
florists’, 504 
Hose-in-Hose, 500 
surface dressing, 597 
in frames, 78 
Pomegranate, the, 12 
Pomegranates, seedling, 
Pond, leaking, 553 
Pondweed ia bell-glass, 396 
* Poppy, the dark spotted, 166 
seed, sowing, 349 
*Potato, the Vitelotte, 209 
Schoolmaster, 305 
Early Ohio, 292 
Bread-fruit, 46 
Onion, the, 45, 481 
Potato, seed sowing, 288 
crop, the, 292, 317 
culture, 461 
sets sprouting, 27 
land, 166 
Exhibition, International, 333 
notes, 317 
stems, tubers on, 397 
blossoms, picking off, 209 
growing, successful, 265 
disease, 285 
Potatoes, 430, 441 
in pots, 372 
cultivating, 22 
cutting, 12 
manure for, 10, 21 
storing, 310, 324, 370 
keeping, 382, 384 
Snowflake, 449 
Radstock Beauty 
494 
Magnum Bonum and Champion 
unproductive, 347. 371, 372 
early, 538, 448, 606 
early frame, 437 
early, without glass, 18 
early, for damp soils, 588 
diseased, 268, 275, 288, 324, 612 
digging, 180 
when to dig, 300 
earthing up, 176, 337, 372 
grafting, 444, 473 
autumn planted, 232, 384, 396, 


and Blanchard 


444, 461 ' 
planting, 35, 81, 589, 601 
new, 541 


new inautumn, 305 
cottager’s experience of, 473, 50 
watering early, 143, 156 
exhibition, 418 

Champion, 385 

red, for exhibition, 40 

the best frame, 186 
sprouting, 481 

of 1879, 46 

frozen, 601 

yield of, 521 

watering seed, 510 

during frost, 574 

dry soil, for, 46 

showing and storing, 305 
for exhibition, 58 
harvesting, 292 

in refuse heaps, 305 
growing, 574 

taking up, 332 

preparing ground for, 348 
autumn v. spring planting 268 
in town gardens, 12 

in the south, 461 

eaten by insects, 361 

for clayey soil, 624 

for seed, 612, 624 

varieties of, 22 

on Strawberry beds, 99 
Brussels Sprouts among, 240 
among other crops, 217 

a substitute for, 76 

facts respecting, 76 
improving soil for, 129 

Pot Pourri, 350 

plants getting dry, 553 
*Pots, implement for plunging, 153 
washing, 168 
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Roses v. boxes, 585 
cleaning, 11 
size of propagating, 580 
draining, 197 
substitute for small, 550 
Potting newly-struck plants, 126 
notes on, 426 
soil for, 45 
plants, 81 
window plants, 573 
preparing for, 572 
treatment after, 595 
and propagating window plants, 
Potentillas, 396 
double, 10 
*Portulacas, double and single, 149 
from seed, 421 
Poultry, 9 


br 
ad 





for profit, 398, 625 
orofitable, 206 
keeping in rooms, 254 
keeping, experiences in, 95 
books on, 386 
book on rearing, 374 
manure, 458, 420, 623 
for flower beds, 565 
vermin 1n, 3874 
sawdust for, 374 
rearing, 387 
diarrheea in, 386 
salt for, 386 
in confined spaces, 458 
houses, 458 
cross-breeds in, 446 
care of, 590 
croup in, 82 
choice and management of in small 
spaces, 434 
disease in, 338 
green food for, 182 
overcrowding, 278 
feeding, 410 
insects in, 169 
breeding, 145 
produce, 625 
not paying, 614 
Pancratium carribeum, 541 
Primula ameoena, 583 
in pots, 89 
cortusoides, 31, 438 
cortusoides amoena, 115 
for forcing, 563 
*Primula cortusoides amoena, 207 
a blue, 98 
seed, 130 
seed sowing, 601 
*Primula denticulata, 402 
in bloom, 68 
a hardy, 94 
japonica, 189 
the Chinese, 463 
purpurea as a table plant, 52 
Primulas, 168, 176, 536 
treatment of, 469 
for winter blooming, 502 
from seed, 44 
for seed, 66 
keeping old, 93 
old, 174 
hardy, 102, 68 
sowing, 94, 102 
potting, 213, 273, 319, 421 
failing, 601, 612 
preserving blooms of, 592 
double, 356 
and Lobelias hardy, 177 
hardy, and sparrows, 66 
damping off, 476 
Chinese, 569 
increasing, 47! 
white, in windows, 610 
Privet hedges, 156, 481 
Prickly Comfrey, 167 
*Primrose, the Himalayan, 402 
the Japan, 189 
*Primrose, large Evening, 1 
* Primrose, common Evening, 559 
Primroses, 1, 391, 469, 498 
*Primroses, Evening, 558 
Japanese, 207 
*Primroses, group of Japanese, 207 
under glass, 586 
dying, 361 
for spring gardening, 100 
double, in pots, 116 
as window plants, 32 
dividing, 460 
hardy, 31 
autumn, 402 
Propagating frame, 58 
pots, size of, 580 
simple, 53 
fine-leaved plants, 62 
Sweet Briers, 264 
Protectors, plant, 268 
Pruning fruit trees, 81, 190 
and shrubs, 192 
and grafting 282 
ladder, a, 371 
Prunus sinensis fl.-pl., 594 
Pteris serrulata, 291 
cristata major, 19 
cristata, angustata, 
pellucida, maxima, cristata, 292 
Pullets, laying early, 254 
Spanish, 374 
not laying, 48, 71 
Pumps, frozen, 568 
Pumpkins out-of-doors, 22 


Pumkin seed germinating inside the 


fruit, 581 
*Purslanes, double and single, 149 
Putty, to soften, 505 
to make, 253, 263, 264, 276 
Pyracantha, not flowering, 433 
Pyracanthas, propagating, +07 


polydactyla, 


*Pyrethrum, a double, 88 

Pyrethrums, 46, 115, 460, 573 
double, 10 
double and single, 85 
in pots, 102, 152 
and slugs, 68 
and sparrows, 217 
propagating, 120 
culture of, 406 
planting, 494 
in beds, 31 
insects in, 168 

Pyrus japonica, 331 
culture of, 408 
on walls, 240 
Malus, 326 


Q. 


Quassia chips, 204 
water for Roses, 130 
for canary’s bath, 530 


R. 


Rabbit skins, curing, 521, 530 
proof plants, 215 
Rabbits gnawing trees, 468, 480 
and Carnations, 70 
for show, 446 
Radish roots and pods, 160 
Radishes and Lettuces, 253 
and Mustard and Cress, 616 
thinning, 168 
and Carrots, 477 
beds for, 247 
for water, 317 
how to grow good, 559 
Ranunculus roots, wintering, 433 
the, and its culture, 135 
*Ranunculus repens, “*aconitifolius, 
*pulbosus, “acris, “africanus, 
*asiaticus, 135 
*Ranunculuses, group of double, 135 
culture of, 149 
planting, 94 
planting out, 597 
protecting, 68 
wintering, 432 
in pots, 166, 481 
Raspberry, culture of the, 414 
canes, 217, 276, 385 
thinning, 260 
Raspberries, 131, 514 
pruning, 325, 357 
on arches, &c., 257, 294 
on light soils, 316 
increasing, 229 
unfruitful, 229 
guano for, 3 
failing, 506 
thinning, 165 
planting, 276 
transplanting, 385 
blighted, 529 
not fruiting, 445 
double bearing, 433 
on north walls, 505 
*Rat traps, 386 
Rats and Vines, 505 
in fowls’ house, 386 
in couxtry house, 106 
jn Vine border, 180 
in gardens, 137 
Red spider on Vines, 289, 331, 349 
on Vines and Peaches, 34 
on Apple trees, 229 
on Cucumbers, 385 
in Vinery, 409 
Red Cabbage, sowing, 70 
*Reed, the Great, 419 
*Rhodanthe Manglesi, 45 
Manglesi, 570 
*Rhodanthes, 44 
Rhododendron beds, dwarf plants fcr, 
187 
Rhododendrons not flowering, 18), 193, 
289, 300 
soil for, 143 
going brown, 58 
Rhododendrons,’ cutting, 372 
planting, 107 
varieties of, 541 
and Hollyhocks, 416 
Rhus, the, 280 
Rhubarb, Johnstone’s St. Martin, 367 
sweet, 22 
culture of, 229 
going to seed, 94, 349 
transplanting, 406, 408 
planting, 493 
forcing, 472 
for forcing, 509 
forcing for Christmas, 433 
gathering late, 268 
how to grow, 284 
origin of, 553 
and Seakale, lifting, 477 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides, 262 
in cool house, 313 ‘ 
*Rice paper plants, 306 
wintering, 390 
Richardia albo-maculata, 306 
Richardias, 417 
Ridging, 469 
soil for the winter, 486 
up soil in winter, 527 
ground in winter, 557 
River bank, cropping a, 10 
Road sand for cuttings, 371, 417 
for clayey soil, 349 
sweepings as manure, 143 
Rock plants, 420, 617 





*Rock plants on Jevel ground, 15 
*Rock plants, tuft of, 13 


under trees, 43 
growing, 13 
soil for, 14 
stones for, 433 
Rock gardens, miniature, 14 
little, 7 


*Rock of alpine flowers, 14 


Rockery, planting, a, 22, 34, 180 
materials for a, 14 


*Rockery, a little, 7 


Rockeries, forming, 119 
in towns, 425 
Ivy on, 309 
Rockwork, material for, 480 
cement for, 518 
Roller for Grass plots, 140 
Romneya Coulteri, culture of, 517 
Rooms, Caladiums for, 20 
Roots, storing, 473 


*Rosy Heart, the, 375 


Rosa rugosa, pruning, 612 
Rose, Maréchal Niel, 11, 46, 193, 204, 
443, 445 
planting, 529 
pruning, 492 
not blooming, 324 
Rose, Gloire de Dijon, 326, 360 
pruning, 384, 433, 528 
in greenhouse, 469 
withering, 384 
failing, 143 
Rose of Sharon under trees, 421, 433 
*Rose Devoniensis, 411 
climbing Devoniensis, 246 
*Rose, the Damask, 28 
Belle Lyonnaise, 373, 427 
Gloire de Bordeaux, pruning, 421 
432 
Nesida, 325 
Crimson China, 474 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 307 
a prolific, 163 
culcure, notes on, 353 
Society, the National, 237, 522 
show at Alexandra Palace, 237 
Rose cuttings, striking, 239, 321, 336, 346, 
481 
protecting, 68 
moving, 517 
*Rose blight, 609 
Rose insects, 28 
suckers, 240 
maggot, the, 148, 156 
houses, pillars in, 605 
Rose beds, bulbs in, 27 
plants for margins of, 99 
annuals and perennials for, 142, 156 
Rose leaves, spotted, 70, 312 
house aspect for, 312 
on west wall, 432 
erowing, 503 
hips, 420 
stocks from cuttings, 333 
hedges, 321 
*Rose trees, fumigatingbox for, 170 
moving, 349, 372, 396 
not growing, 180, 192 
failure of, 204 
fly on, 170 
caterpillars‘on, 156 
suckers on, 325 
pruning, 445, 469 
dying, 253 
renovating, 372 
umbrella-shaped, 523 
Roses not flowering, 166, 217, 240, 252, 
263, 276, 445, 516 
Roses and beetles, 264, 275 
Roses eaten by insects, 300 
green fly on, 157, 226 
fly on, 175 
mildew on, 246, 313 
mildewed, 289, 337, 372 
insects on, 148 
blight on, 170 
cankered, 360 
unhealthy, 168 
malformed, 289 
Maréchal Niel, in winter, 522 
crimson and pink China, 503 
best six, 156 
the best, 167 
American Prairie, 72 
Banksian, 28 
climbing, 269, 321, 371, 372, 479 
not flowering, 130 
indoor climbing, 175 
outdoor, 152 
wall, 2, 41 
Fairy, 41, 147 
white Fairy, 226 
new, 444 
old, 517 
old and new, 233 
weeping, 46, 101 
climbing, not flowering, 384 
Moss, 28, 35 
Moss, on walls, 276 
standard, in pots, 148 
standard and dwarf, 517 
French prize, 257 
Guelder, 435 
scrambling, 444 
sweet-scented, 364 
scented and scentless, 364 
fragrant, 529 
autumn, 364 
Tea-scented, 384, 456, 505 
in pots, 402 
for indoor culture, 412 
on walls, 433 
good greenhouse, 523 
lost, 372 
Roses, Christmas, 457, 459, 467, 481 


Roses, giant Christmas, in pots, 505 
large Christmas, 499 
*Roses, purple Christmas, 496 ‘s 
*Roses, Christmas, and Snowdrops, 495 
*Roses, common CMristmas, 496 
Christmas, in pots, 253 
from seed, 588, 589 
Roses on Grass plot, 22 
planting, 229, 364, 426, 445, 503, 504, 
562 
pruning, 6, 41, 58, 156, 253, 372 
Moss, 494 
Banksian, 541 
climbing, 197, 516 
exhibition, 35 
pruning Maréchal Niel, 307 
in pots, 300, 427, 493, 560 
budded, 296, 481 
treatment of budded, 233 
protecting budded, 469, 493 
manuring, 394, 426 
manure for, 445 
layering, 110, 197 
striking cuttings of, budding, water- 
ing, and mulching, 269 
pudding, 228, 239 
potting, 124 
autumn-struck, 175 
moving, 144, 181 
for clay soil, 336, 395 
for Lancashire, 21 
for Nerth Yorkshire, 101 
for winter flowering, 124 
in clay and gravel, 337 
wintering, 408, 433 
jin autumn, 503 
to flower in autumn, 265 
to flower at Christmas, 228 
on trees, 289 
on walls, 505 
*Roses and hardy plants, garden of, 363 
in water, 276, 289, 300 
soft water for, 296 
lime water for, 151 
Quassia and soft water for, 130 
for arches, 396, 408 
from cuttings, 292, 468 
propagating, 246, 300 
for walls, 313 
for low walls, 34 
losing their buds, 215, 217 
blooms, shrivelling, 217 
falling off, 81 
on galvanised wire, 70 
newly planted, 541 
clothing stems of, 546 
plants for mixing with, 67 
*Roses effectively arranged, 171 
treatment of Tea, 298 
paraffin for, 35 
pot, to bloom in August, 142 
*Roses on banks, 22 
*Roses, vase of, 171 
failing, 181 
protecting, 445 
for indoor culture, 184 
cuttings of, under cloches, 353 
fumigating, 156 
forcing, 517 
in windows, 444 
for pot culture, 396 
soil for, 394 
in greenhouse, 433 
preparing ground for, 378 
keeping fresh, 264 
striking in water, 360 
food for, 217 
failure of pot, 622 
on lawns, 605 
work to be done to, in March, 28 
under glass, 12 
in towns, 11 
thinning buds of, and removing de- 
cayed flowers, 162 
for Peckham, 276 
for seaside, 280 
best climbing, 287 
dwarf, for borders, 74 
on seedling Briers, 142 
dwarf, on seedling Briers, 394 
mulching, 28 
removing suckers from, 162 
Roup in fowls, 71 
Royal Fern, soil for, 94 
*Rubus deliciosus, 491 
Rudbeckia Newmani, 576 
Runner Bean, the Premier, 134 
Rusty water, 323 


S. 


*Sagittaria variabilis, 550 
Sage, wintering the blue, 330 
Saiad, Corn, 265 
winter, 384 
Fennel as a, 180 
how to make, 278 
plants, winter, 593 
Salads, protecting, 430 
Dandelions for, 119, 129, 130, 149 
Sals ‘fy, 18 
and cooking, 313 
Salt as a fertiliser. 528, 529, 553, 
as manure, 38Y 
and soot as manure, 129 
uses of, 253 
for poultry, 386 
for Onion beds, 111 
lime, and soot for garden, 541 
water plants, 309 
water v. weeds on walks, 274 
Salvia splendens, 582 
gesnerefolia, 176 
patens, flowers dropping off, 276 
wintering, 330 
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Salvias, 345, 361 Shrubs for various positions, 5 Soot and salt as manure, 129 Strawberries, manure for, 119 
not fivy ~--ag, 397 for screens, 433 and lime for crops, 57 manure water for potting, 238 
in windows, 396 * for shelter, 624 water, making, 130 for succession, 253, 325 
for winter, 546 striking cuttings of, 253 water in Vinery, 144 mildewed, 287, 300 
Sanchezia nobilis, 62 cutting back, 236 water for Roses, 296 for forcing, 205, 457, 524, 553 
Santolina incana, 27, 74 forced, 33 for plants, 106, 119, 541 preparing tor forcing, 201 
Sand, sea, for plants, 444, 457 re-arranging, 369 water, syringing with, 577 packing, 170 ef 
*Satin-flower, the, 100 neat hardy, 415 and lime and birds, 621 summer culture of, 172 
*Saucer for plants, 31 in Lily beds, 385 Sooting Gooseberry trees, 589 large, 247 q 
Savoys for winter, 197 for forcing, 429 *Sow-Thistle, the cut-leaved, 250 how togrow, 209 
rowing, 593 in window boxes, 505 Sowing seeds, 20 layering, 204 
Sawdust in gardens, 209, 232, 285, 299, Virginian Creeper scrambling over, *Spade hoe, a, 30 mulching outdoor, 199 
352 523 Sparmannia africana, 442 planting, 289 
for plants, 22 propagating, 433 Spanish pullets, 374 treatment of, 348 
for covering bulbs, 433 flowering, 420, 617 Sparaxis, planting, 559 dying, 421 
for blanching Celery, 198 for borders, 156 wintering, 493 watering, 148 
for poultry, 374 for front of house, 107 potting, 477 dividing, 421 
Saxifraga czespitosa, 330 Shrubs and trees, pruning, 224 and Ixias, 380, 384 keeping from slugs, 274 
longifolia, 505 planting, 433 Speedwell, creeping, 402 how I keep clean, 274 
Saxifrages, 204 in autumn, 400 Anderson’s, 525 cleaning, 260 
dying off, 358 for town gardens, 448 Speedwells for windows, 474 cutting leaves from, 349 
as carpet plants, 454 quick growing, 432 Spleenwort as aroom plant, 357 in pots, 282 
Scale on Vines, 541, 55%, 616 *Shrubbery, alpine plants in, 17 Spiderwort, the blue, 68 culture of, in towns, 532 
on Peach trees, 144, 457, 624 management of the, 381 Spigelia marilandica, 167 Spinach between, 468 
on Apple trees, 94 borders, digging, &c., 465 Spinach, for succession, 213 best, 467 
on Apple and Plum trees, 81 plants for, 403 culture, 256 placed in heaps, 289 
on plants, 475 Shrubberies, forming, 523 winter, 208 wet-resisting, 39 
on Orange trees, 420 alterations in, 248 sowing winter, 268 growing, 63 
on Palms, 397 work in, 42 between Strawberries, 468 and Peas, 198 
on Oleanders, 313 and lawns, 127 cooking, 182 and ants, 252 
on fowls’ legs, 625 undergrowth for, 110 substitutes for, 67 in March, 477 
to destroy, 208 Silene falcata, 178 Spireea japonica, 5, 384 indoors, 501 
*Scarborough Lily, the, 366 pendula, the double, 178 home-grown, 244 newly-planted, 296 
Scarlet Runners, 52, 76 Silenes and Asters, 578 going brown, 217 barren, 226 
blooms dropping off, 311, 371 Silicate paint, 468 failing, 216 early, in pots, 583 
late-sown, 134 *Silver Fir, the, 531 dividing, 12 saucers for, 584 
sticking, 185 *Silybum Marianum, 533 G after blooming, 156 Sub-tropical gardening, 608 
and Celery, 236 Singing mice, 518 in borders, 100 Suburban gardens, 322 
for London gardens, 388 siphonophora rose, 609 filipendula, 35, 46 Sulphur from greenhouse flue, 228 
late, 461 Siskin, the, 458 palmata, 80, 405 Sulphuring hot-water pipes, 204 
keeping roots of, 457 *Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, 100 in windows, 251 Sulphate of ammonia, uses of, 58 
Schizostylis coccinea, 114, 156, 416, 476 Skeleton leaves, 252 Spirwas, 469 Sumach, the, 280 ‘ 
*Schizanthus papilionaceus, 104 to make, 238 in winter, 349 Summer Snowflake, 541 
Schizanthuses, 380, 571 *Slug and snail trap, 302 decaying, 588 *Summer-house, a home-made, 3 
from seed, 91 Slug, the, 329 turning black, 46 building a, 3 ; 
Scilla alba, 606 Pear tree, a remedy for, 113 treatment of, 94 flower gardening, 73 
Scillas, 488 Slugs, 238, 557 not flowering, 624 Sun-dials, mottoes for, 45 
in pots, 380 destroying, 217 Spring, preparing for, 439, 583 Sundew, the Marsh, 252, 275 
Scorzonera, cooking and storing, 313 catching, 408 flowers, 428 Sunflowers, 317, 512 
Screw Pine in windows, 229 killing, 273 gardening, 439 culture of, 106, 118 
Screens, plants for, 57, 481 to destroy, 153 garden, aspect for, 81 Surface stirring, uses of, 139 
trees for, 419, 475 in larders, 334, 360 Squill, the white, 606 Sweet Pea, a blue, 229 
Apple trees for, 240 in frames, 130, 153 Squills in pots, 380 Sweet Peas, 330, 582, 606 
under trees, plants for, 468 to get rid of, 498 Statice Halfordi, 57 in baskets, 43 
making, 119 precautions against, 473 Statices, 560 in Covent Garden, 251 
of Ivy, 11 in Fernery, 181 losing their leaves, 265 sowing, 217 
shrubs for, 433 in vegetables, 349 Stakes, Bamboo flower, 414 in boxes. 94 
Fig trees for, 457 and Ferns, 601 Stapehia, 409 transplanting, 168 
trellises for, 433 and worms, 468 *Staphylea colchica, 323 prolonging blooms cf, 306 
Sea sand for plants, 83, 444, 457 in greenhouses, 106, 119, 130 Stands for exhibiting, 141, 142 for cut blooms, 318 
in soil, 253 camphor for, 233 Star-flower, the, in pots, 250 sowing, 27, 35, 68, 74 
Seaweeds as ornaments, 420 French way of killing, 230 “Steps covered with alpine flowers, | Sweet Briers, 217 
Season, mildness of the, 512, 546 Slugs and caterpillars, 445 16 propagating, 264 
*Seakale ready for kitchen, 581 catching, 256 Stellaria graminea aurea, 474 Sweet Williams, 239, 295 
forcing, 461, 472 Slugs and snails, 65, 325, 505 Stephanotis floribunda, 433, 487, 548 sowing, 22 
how to grow, 208 catching, 3, 221 culture of, 394 Hunt's, 21 
propagating, 239 Smilax in windows, 52 Stephanotis in small pots, 164, 488 transplanting, 505 
moving, 264 *Snail and slug trap, 302 in baskets, 79 double, 217 
hotbed for, 472 Snail destroyer, the thrushjas a, 321 and its culture, 32 fine, 258 
soil for, 505 Snails, 238 turning yellow, 34 Sycamore trees, leafless, 253 
early, 449 Snails and slugs, 65, 325, 505 Stipa pinnata, 143, 156 Sympbytum asperrimum, 384 
management of, 156 catching, 3, 221 Sticklebacks in aquaria, 145 Syringas, propagating, 252 
wireworms in, 129 Snails and moles, 487 Stock, Mauve Beauty, 234, 295 
transplanting, 23 Snails, precautions against, 473 the Night-scented, 105 
hints on raising, 581 on Ferns, 624 seed-saving, 336 T 
and Rhubarb, lifting, 477 Snails and Tobacco powder, 208 Stocks, culture of, 88, 512 : 
Secateurs, 529 *Snake’s-head, the, 123 Brompton, 47, 178, 276 
*Sedum Sieboldi in baskets, 31, 409 Snapdragons, 330, 512 East Lothian, 246, 360, 490 *Table plant, a graceful, 162 
Seeds, storing, 301 from seed, 421 for trees, 46 a good, 522 
old, 540, 613 *Snowdrop Anemone, the, 222, 223 propagating double, 337 a pretty, 308 
last year's, 46, 58 Snowdrops, 4£8 double and single, 217 Table plants, 273, 583 
vitality of, 22, 77 under trees, 40 autumn flowering, 306 Tabernzmontana camassa, 237 
bottom-heat for, 12 in masses, 41 for exhibition, 623 Tarragon for winter, 353 
*Seeds, hotbed for, 60, 610 not flowering, 95 *Stonecrop, Siebold’s, in baskets, 31 Tan, uses of spent, 625 
raising, 143, 156, 528 in green carpets, 378 variegated, 421 Tarred fence for fruit trees, 506 
raising plants from, 99 *Snowdrops and Christmas Roses, 495 in windows, 32 *Taxus baccata fastigiata, 85 
raising, in rooms, 11 Snowflake, Summer, in winter, 5 and Adam’s Needles, 453 Tacsonia Van Volxemi, 180, 624 
raising small, 557 Soap-suds for plants, 95 Storing roots, 473 mollissima, fruit of, 336 
sowing, 20, 139 for gardens, 94 Stokesia cyanea, 79, 517 Tacsonias, propagating, 20, 34 
in pans, 95 uses of, 361 Stove plants, 311, 596 Tecomas, 466 
under glass, 441 Soda, nitrate of, for plants, 144 winter flowering, 78 Tea leaves as manure, 81 
in windows, 565 Soft soap and Quassia for Koses, 130 *Stove plant, a fine-leaved, 61 Temperature and air giving, 536 
saving, 406 Soil, renovation of, 384, 385 and greenhouse plants, 524 Tenant’s right to flowers, 349 
and birds, 10, 20, 31 improving, 35, 337, 348 Stoves, petroleum, 288, 289 *Thistle, the woolly-headed, 275 
beds for, 441 heavy, 264 slow combustion, 313 Thistles in meadows, 312, 325 
draining pans for, 289 clayey, 358, 393, 427, 486 flower pot, 53 Thorn, double crimson, 196 
keeping, 462 for potting, 45, 426, 444 *St. James’ Park, view in, 279 *Thorn Apples, 620 
best time to sow, 312 for gardens, 617 *Stratiotes aloides, 466 Thorns, raising white, 204 
time to sow, 441 for rock plants, 14 *Strawberry, the Rock, as a window | *Thrift, the great, 5 
watering, 442 exhausted, 361 plant, 141 on window-sills, 154 
for spring, 538 sea-sand in, 253 white, wild, 265 Thrips, to destroy, 208 
*Selaginella ceesia arborea, 395 and climate, 223 Strawberry cookery—cream, cream ice, on Orchids, 336 
*Selaginella, the tree, 495 for plants, 456 jam, jelly, salad, solid, vinegar, on plants, 610 
Selaginellas, cutting down, 373 for seeds, 441 drops, fool, hydropathic pudding, cure for, 612 
*Senecio pulcher, 40, 41 for window boxes, 585 ice and vanilla ice in one mould, | Thrush not singing, 614 
*Senecio macroglossus, 214 in town gardens, 425 ice cream, ice made with jam,| Thrushes as snail destroyers, 321 
Sewage, uses of. 311 Soils, Strawberry culture on light, 281 isinglass jelly, 241, 254 Thuja and Cotoneaster, 217 
in gardens, 325 whiting for, 445 Strawberry beds, old, 236 Thujas, planting, 505 
*Senna, the American, 151 names of, 421 beds, Potatoes on, 100 Thyme, propagating, 46 
*Sensitive-plant, the, 55 Soluble Phenyle, 360 culture, 193, 237, 293 *Tinea mellonella, 566 
Shading conservatory, 107 Solomon’s Seal for forcing, 405 plantations, 624 Todea superba, 47 
greenhouses, 62, 131 *Solanum macrophyllum in London on Jight soils, 281 Todeas, 525 
newspapers for, 144 parks, 283 hints on, 222 Tobacco, drying, 860 
Shallot from seed, 38 Solanum or winter Cherry, 8, 10 roots, removing, 253 water, to make, 217 
Shelter for a garden, 215 Solanums, 469 a large, 445 growing, 238 
“Shrubs, winter blooming, hardy, 622 seedling, 204, 313 runners barren, 239, 325 books on culture of, 168 
edging beneath, 349 and mice, 60 leaves, thinning, 229 Tomato, the, 99 
under trees, 118 wintering, 445 plants, treatment of neglected, 469 *Tomato, Hathaway’s Excelsior, 99 
pruning, 29, 54, 192 berry-bearing, 344 house, 264 *Tomato, the Currant, 76 
in towns, 413 Sonerila Hendersoni, 535 Strawberries, 320, 561 the Highfield Grape, 111 
moving, 217, 299, 397 *Sonchus elegantissimus, 162 Strawberries, cooking—and cream, bot-| Tomatoes, stewed, 422, 590 
spring and autumn flowering, 408 *Sonchus laciniatus, 250 tled for flavouring, compote of, stuffed, 422 
for small gardens, 486 Soot for Vines, 481 preserved, preserved in wine, pre- bottling, 434 
for cold locality, 192 in the garden, 106 served whole, and custard pudding, preserving whole, 434, 458 
for wet land, 110 in gardens, 119 blanemange, cardinal, cheesecakes, au gratin, 590 
for sea-shore, 57 lime, and salt, for garden, 541 241, 265 purée of, 422 
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Tomatoes cracking, 361 
rotting, 421 
training, 213 
raising, 325 
pruning, 353 
sowing, 348 
growing, 504, 624 
in frames, 22 
in greenhouses, 336 
in Vinery, 360 
under glass, 437 
for market, 469 
out-door culture of, 143 
for winter, 385 
out door, 472 
thinning, 249 
thinning growth of, 256 
in pots, 285 
soil for, 35 
from cuttings, 22 
how to ripen, 396 





*Tulips, group of double, 335 


planting, 439, 505 
forcing, 35, 46 
out-of-doors, 397, 468 
for open air, 481 

not flowering, 95 
second year, 46 
preparing beds for, 356 
in pots, 481 

for winter, 525 

for exhibition, 612 
early flowering, 349 
in window )ox, 469 
plants among, 421 
bulblets of, 397 

in bloom, 91 

lifting and storing, 201 
for show in April, 287 
how to grow, 324 

and Jonquils, 180 

and Hyacinths, 550 





early, 421 


Torenia Fournieri from seed, 92 
Tortoise in Vinery, 98, 130 


keeping a, 314 
food for, 132 


Town gardening, 401, 413, 425, 441, 448, 


463, 491, 497, 511, 520, 582, 564, 573, 
585 


*Tulipa suaveolens, 68 

*Tulipa Greigi, 68 

*Tulipa gesneriana, 423 
Turf, substitute for, 364 
Turkey eggs, hatching, 230, 242 
Turnip Beet, 612, 624 
Turnip fly, the, 149 
Turnips, hints on, 28 


Towns, gardening in, 89, 275, 288 
Town gardens, laying out, 413 
plants for, 448 ~¢ 
vegetables and fruit in, 401 
what to grow in, 401 
in autumn, 353 
Apples and Pears for, 253 
small, 57 
Town garden, a pretty, 260 ' 
Town trees, spring flowering, 159 
Town greenhouses, 57 
Tradescantias, 22 
Trailers for window-boxes, 32 
Tree and other Pzonies, 438 
Tree Ferns, imported, 289 
hints on, 405 ‘ i 
Tree stumps, preventing growing, 493, 
505 
*Trees, garlanding, 109 
*Trees, climbers on, 109 
for screens, 419, 475 
rabbits gnawing, 468, 480 
hares and rabbits barking, 149 
Mosses and Lichens on, 467 _ 
clothing bare places under, 393 
cattle eating, 337 se 
and plants for boggy soil, 456 
weeping, 455 
wees and how to plant, 454 
tenant’s right to, 409 
killing stumps of, 445 
Chinese miniature, 514 : 
spring-flowering, 139 
*Trees and flowers in autumn, 399 
variegated, 37 
packing for a voyage, 58 
overgrown wall, 360 
for front garden, 346 
for shelter, 384 
plants under, 396 
for wet land, 110 
for clayey soil, 406 
Trees and shrubs for town garden, 448 
quick-growing, 432 
planting, 433 
in autumn, 400 
pruning, 224 . » 
*Trellis-work for fruit trees, 471-478 
Trellises for screens, 433 
climbers for, 504 
for creepers, 481 
above walls, 270 
Trenching, &c,, 469 
and sub-soil manuring, 393 
vegetable ground, 367 
for new plantations, 462 
Triteleia uniflora, 10 
in pots, 250 . 
in greenhouses, 563 
laxa, 306 
Tritonia aurea, 478 
as a border plant, 474 
and its varieties, 140 
culture of, 539 
Tritonias, 381 
potting, 505 
Tritonia grandis, 582 
*Trollius, 379 
*Tyrollius, group of, 183 A 
Tropeolum tricolorum, 112, 205 
speciosum, 505, 577, 582, 597 
polyphyllum, 233, 246 
climbing red, 382 
tuberosum, 474 
Hunteri, 318 , . 
Lobbianum, trailing varieties of, 454 
compactum coccineum, 223 
*Tropeolums, dwarf, 403 
and Daturas, 233 
for winter, 346, 487 
turning yellow, 479 
*Trumpet-flower, the white, 128 
creepers, 466 
Tuberoses, 441 
*Tuberose grown in open air, 351 
Tuberoses, culture of, 35 
out-of-doors, 58 
the second year, 390 
varieties of, 479 
how to grow, 352, 594 
*Tulip, early Duc Van Thol, 68 
*Tulip, the Parrot, 334 | 
*Tulip, parent of the florists’, 423 
seed sowing, 565 
3utterfly, 529 
Tulips, 19, 404, 488 


992 


culture of, 68, 423 


early, 186 

winter, 198 

growing, 220 

garden, 461 

preserving, in winter, 521 


*Tussilago fragrans, 496 
*Tyerman’s Groundsel, 40, 41 


Vv. 


*Vallota purpurea, 128, 260, 366, 397 


in windows, 288, 336 
turning yellow, 312 


Vallotas, 116, 504 


in winter, 477 
not flowering, 445, 468 


*Vapourer moth, the, 513 
*Vases of flowers and Grasses, 128 


of Grasses for summer, 32 
small, for flowers, 590 


Vegetable Marrows, 111, 217, 300, 409 


to pickle, 506 

in towns, 533 

on refuse heaps, 27 
sowing, 22, 373 
preserving, 324 

and Melons, crossing, 336 
dying off, 300 
fertilising, 301 
shrivelling, 229 
keeping for winter, 253 
thinning, 224 

manure water for, 204 
on walls, 144 

in small gardens, 160 
position for, 119 


Vegetable garden, planting, 419 


refuse, as manure, 397 
seeds, old, 601 

a good winter, 4, 58 

the Hop as a, 38 

soup, good, 23 

crops, sowing, 115 
thinning, planting, and sowing, 152 
roots, consommeé of, 230 
culture, 42, 55 

details in, 102 

ground, trenching, 367 
ground, preparing, 573 


Vegetables, 7 


protecting, 430, 477 

early, 18, 448, 549 

planting, &c., 585 

sowing and planting, 138, 165, 177, 
260, 284, 296, 308, 320, 345, 501, 524, 
587, 597, 608 

sowing, &c., 79, 91, 127 

sowing, thinning, and planting, 189 

sowing seeds of, 38 

sowing, &c., in April, 67 


Vegetables fruits and flowers, warm 


exposures for, 320 
and fruit, 582 
fruit, &c., in town gardens, 401 
in succession, 593 
crops of, 453 
improving soils for, 430 
culture of, 31, 404 
management of, 381 
slugs in 349 
manuring, 201 
on peat land, 239 
in shallow soils, 240 
for winter, 197 
watering, 247 
thinning, earthing, and weeding, 213 
harvesting, planting, and sowing, 249 
cooking green, 194 
for profit, 124 
for clayey soil, 38 
continental, 4 
to cook green, 170 
continuous supply of, 19 
for exhibition, 517 
in shallow soil, 517 
in the shade, 517, 611, 624 
between fruit trees, 606 


Ventilating and warming, 577, 588 
Verbena venosa, 306 
Verbenas, 512 


wintering, 373, 409 

outdoor, 41 

not blooming, 253 

from seed, 347 

propagating the sweet-scented, 143, 
154, 157 











Verbenas and Heliotropes, 324 
Vermin in poultry, 206 
in fowls’ houses, 362, 374, 386, 458 
Veronica repens, 402 
Andersoni, 525 
Blue Gem in spring, 68 
Veronicas, 344 
for cutting, 416 
for windows, 474 
Veratrum nigrum, 337 
*Viburnum dahuricum, 435 
macrocephalum, 435 
Viburnums or Guelder Roses, 430 
*Vine, Turquoise-berried, 511 
leaves, insects on, 409, 445 
shrivelling, 193 
drying up, 265 
turning brown, 289 
*Vine, a well-grown pot, 274 
placing out-of-doors, 348 
unfruitful, 384 
out-of-doors, 349 
for greenhouse, 301 
tfeatment of a young, 193 
Vine borders, 301 
covering, 308 
watering, 345 
fungus in, 457 
how to make and plant a, 452 
manuring, 517 
soot for, 481 
covering, 516 
renovating, 445 
Vines, scale on, 541, 552 
in greenhouse, 397 
in pots, 433 
in windows, 433 
ripening, 404 
cutting back, 397, 57 
sheltering, 421 
unsatisfactory, 467 
renovating unfruitful, 526 
winter dressing, 500 
lifting, 445 
late, 458, 501 
early and late, 78 
stopping, 119 
in conservatories, 156 
bleeding, 156 
questions on, 144 
*Vines on open walls, 161 
in unheated houses, 134 
failing, 217 
not growing, 204 
not fruiting, 215 
air-roots on, 70, 199, 337 
after fruiting, 248 
scorching, 240 
in pots, 274, 336, 385 
red spider on, 289, 334, 349 
mildew on, 51, 210 
ripening, 348 
suddenly dying, 360 
watering, 54 
unfruitful, 360 
cropping first year, 313 
soil for, 313 
early, 284, 477 
late, 320 
late planted, 429 
and rats, 505 
outdoor, 408 
culture of, out-of-doors, 532 
in open air, 414 
planting, 35, 130, 337 
pruning 462, 481, 500, 517, 537 
outdoor, 481 
and training, 516 
close pruning, 217 
treatment of, 127, 152 
on long rod system, 51, 107 
fumigating, 94 
how to make break, 39 
blood for, 46 
*Vines on top of wall, 39 
removing, 337 
Vinery, Ferns for a, 287 
Vineries, plants for, 81, 333 
*Vinca minor, 64 
Vinegar plant, the, 204 
*Violet, the Horned, 178 
the Neapolitan, 318 
culture, 469 
*Violet, Dog’s-tooth, 26 
Violets, 369, 460 
in autumn, 468, 480 
in winter, 485, 516 
for winter blooming, 200 
not flowering, 406, 456 
in frames, 409 
in pots, 151 
Neapolitan, 432 
in winter, 27 
to bloom in winter, 72 
how to grow Neapolitan, 112 
Dog’s-tooth, 107 
on banks, 378 
double, not blooming, 35 
in frames, 289 
for windows, 313 
by post, 378 
Russian, 359 
layering, 284 
potting for winter, 349 
afew words about, 606 
*Viola cornuta, 178 
Violas, sowing, 22, 229 
*Violas, bedding, 342 
bedding, 312, 415 
cutting down, 326 
for continuous blooming, 312 
putting in cuttings of, 229 
Violas and Pansies, 272, 596 
Virginian Poke, 454 
Virginian Creepers, 2, 481 
propagating, 45, 289, 385, 408, 415 
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Virginian Creepers, scrambling over 
shrubs, 523 

how to grow Veitch’s, 4 
a well-grown, 340 
and Ivy-planted, 408 
moving, 193 
for shading greenhouses, 379 

*Viscaria oculata, 178 

*Viscaria coeli rosea, 112 

*Vitis heterophylla humulifolia, 511 
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Wall plants, 136 
deciduous, 1 
Roses, 41 
Walls, liming, 601 
washing, 457 
washing fruit, 445 
covering, 457 
covering greenhouse, 600 
colouring and cleaning, 3 
Walnut trees, unfruitful, 423 
Walnuts, to pickle, 302 
Wallflower, Raby Castle, 40 
*Wallflowers, double, 156, 289, 415, 546 
double and single, 415 
propagating, 454 
not blooming, 167 
sowing seeds of, 143 
and Foxgloves, 373 
Walks, weeds on, 274, 396 
making asphalte, 196 
asphalte, 364 
asphalte for, 215 
gas-lime for, 609 
edgings for, 373 
freeing from weeds, 101 
Moss on, 46 
ashes for, 578, 607 - 
cement for, 529 
material for, 528 
gravel for, 552 
Wandering Jew, 578 
Wardian case, plants for, 395 
soil for, 217 
Warming and ventilating, 577, 588 
Wasps’ nests, 321 
destroying, 389, 461 
Wasps, destroying, 416 
eating fruit, 313 
and mice among fruit, 304 
*Water Soldier, the, 466 
supply, 364 
Lily, the small scented, 317 
*Water Lemon, the, 594 
bouquets, 374 
rusty, 323, 300, 348, 370 
to keep pure, 311, 336 
keeping pure, 324, 359, 396 
impure, 323 
Melons, 456 
Watering the garden, 111 
plants, 476 
seeds, 442 
and airing plants, 445 
plants in pots, 213 
window plants, 573 
Waterproofing boots, 580, 612 
Watercresses in frames, 445 
growing, 117 
for profit, 180 
profits of, 167 
how to grow, 106 
for sale, 94 
*Wax moth, 566 
plant, the, 168 
Weather, effects of, 34 
Weeds on walks, 101, 396 
on walks v. salt, 274 
on lawns, 540 
in gardens, 397 
destroying, 107 
in Asparagus beds, 130 
Weigelas and their culture, 257 
Wellingtonia gigantea, 349 
a large, 116 
Wellingtonias, manure water for, 
Weeping trees, 455 
stocks for, 46 
Wet land, cropping, 11 
*Wigandia, a, 282 
Willows, best sorts of, 58 
Whiting for soils, 445 
Wild flowers, 93 
British, 123 
for table decoration, 196 
Window plants, 64, 98, 141, 178, 251, 320, 
382, 396 
culture of, 104, 162 ‘ 
insects on, 379 r 
Harrison’s Musk as, 321 
failing, 312 
hints on, 307 
outside, 421, 607 
in winter, 407 
wintering, 373 
arrangement of, 128, 586 
protecting, 586 
potting and watering, 573 
not flowering, 250 
for children, 589 
keeping in winter, 384 
for spring, 583 
Primroses as, 32 
general treatment of, 77 
not blooming, 156 
fine, 32 
Window boxes, 129, 156 
plants for, 192, 420 
trailers for, 32 
succession of flowers for, 167 
plants for, 119 
soil for, 585 
Tulips in, 469 








Window, bulbs in, 469 
shrubs in, 505 
form of, 585 
Window ornaments, 233, 302 
*Window-sill, Alpine garden on, 15 
keeping gay, 80 
sills, gardening on, 282, 
*Window garden, with climbers, 574 
Window gardening, 269, 564, 573 
outside, 326, 585 
gardens, 64 
case, management of, 21 
Windows, hardy plants for, 345 
sowing seeds in, 565 
Stonecrops and House Leeks in, 32 
the Screw Pine in, 239 
*Winter flowers, hardy, 495 
gardening, 228 
*Winter gardening in Europe, 519 
Cherry, preserving the, 434 
Cherries, 8 
covering for glass structures, 549 
blooming plants, 119 
decorations, 384 
Wintering plants, 325, 366, 469 
half-hardy plants, 355 
window plants, 373 
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Wintering cuttings and Ferns, 358, 371 
| *Wireworm, magnified and natural size, 
292 
Wireworms, 238, 144, 557 
*Wireworms, 292 
a cure for, 101 
jn soil, 47, 256 
in gardens, 252, 276 
in pots, 445, 529 
in Lily bulbs, 408 
in cutting pots, 156 
in Seakale, 129 
in Carrots, 263 
in land, 385 
and moles, 487 
and maggots, 130 
Wire for training Ferns, 46 
*Wistaria and Ivy on railings, 80, 81 
Wistaria, the, 159 
*Wistaria, house covered with, 159 
planting, 402 
hardy, 885 
propagating, 239 
*Woodwardia radicans, 52 
Woolly aphis on Auriculas, 456 
Woodlice in Mushrooms, 130, 181 
in Melon frames, 69 
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Woodlice in frames, 107 
in gardens, 337 
in dairy, 409 
and earwigs, 360 


601 
in gardens, 10, 21, 58, 217, 409 
in lawns, 44, 75 
in borders, 588 
in plant tub, 157 
in Fern cases, 45 
in soil, 397 
in manure, 433 
in frames, 445 
in Cinerarias, 432 
| precautions against, 473 
in dogs, 182, 254, 422 
white, in soil, 541 
in Carrots, 264 
in garden, 385 
caddis, 194 
and slugs, 468 


X. 





Xanthoceras sorbifolia, planting, 432 



































Worms in pots, 229, 302, 417, 461, 576, 
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*Yarrow, the Silvery, 178 
the Woolly, 582 
*Yew, the Irish, 85 
Golden, on hedges, 299 
*Yew tree, Clematis on a, 113 
trees, 85 
hedges, pruning, 553 
Yews, Irish, 257 
*Yucca filamentosa, 111 
*Yucca filamentosa varie 
Yuccas, treatment of, 23 
propagating, 58 
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*Zea japonica, 463 
*Zinnia Haageana, double, 73 
*Zinnia Darwini compacta, 74 
(striped) Darwini vittata, 75 
Zinnias, 468, 512 
culture of, 480 
and their culture, 73 
double, in pots, 248 
Zonal Pelargonium, 204 
Zygopetalum Mackayi and crinitum, 191 
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EVENING PRIMROSES. noble and delicately-scented flowers are or near groups of specimens on the 
oe ee very easily grown and very beautiful inany Grass. 


TwEse are amongst the most showy and| position. They, however, from their height | 
healthy of late summer blooming plants, | and boldness, and the freedom with which 
and surely about the easiest grown. From | they grow in almost any soil, are peculiarly 
June onwards they are in their glory, but | suited for the wild garden, for shrubberies, 
many species and varieties in late summer, | copses, and the like, sowing themselves 
from increased growth, of necessity become | freely. In this case they are apt to become 
more glorious. Amongst them we have eventually somewhat too numerous and 
tall-growing sorts like CEno- 

thera Lamarckiana and fra- 

erans, and decumbent car- 








DECIDUOUS WALL PLANTS. 


Tur deciduous section of hardy climbers 
furnishes us with a better and more varied 
list of suitable subjects than the evergreen 
section. ‘The Clematis almost deserves to 
be named first. All the varieties mostly, 
and they are now nume- 
rous, thrive in almost any 
soil and in the most ex- 





pets, as in trichocalyx and 
ceespitosa ; white flowers, as 
in the last named two, coro- 
nopifolia and speciosa, often 
changing with age to pink 
or rose ; and few plants 
have more brilliant yellow 
blooms than those oF mis- 
souriensis and Lamarckiana, 
besides, they are so big— 
4 in. to 6 in. across. Nearly 
all are more or less fragrant, 
fragrans, caespitosa, marel- 
nata, and eximia being par- 
‘ticularly odoriferous. As a 
truly hardy and neat peren- 
nial, fruticosa var. linearis 
is one of the best, its little 
bright yellow flowers being 
profusely borne all summer, 
but most lavishly in June 
and July. All are not equ: 
ally fond of the night, as 
their name might suggest, 
for many species are open 
by day, as, for instance, Ci. 
linearis, speciosa, taraxaci- 
folia, and trichocalyx. Many 
of our finest evening Prim- 
roses are natives of west 
of the Mississippi States, 
as California, Utah, Mis- 
souri, and Texas, and, con- 
sequently, several are not 
quite hardy here. It is ad- 





























posed situations, both in 
England aad Scotland, For 
covering high or low walls 
or fences, or for draping 
trees and similar purposes, 
they are unequalled ; they 
grow rapidly, and flower 
arly and profusely.  C. 
Jackmanni, one of the first 
raised of the new race of 
hybrids, is still one of the 
best for general plant- 
ing. It flowers most pro- 
fusely, as most of the varie- 
ties do, good plants being 
generally covered — with 
masses of rich purple flowers 
of large size. The size of 
the flowers is, however, 
much influenced by culture, 
frequently measuring 5 ir. 
or 6 in, across when the 
plants are grown in a good 
soil. When the Clematis is 
grown against a wall it may 
soon be made to reach the 
top, and spread out laterally 
as well, so as to cover a large 
amount of space if the quick- 
growing and rambling shoots 
be carefully trained, for 
they soon run into an inex- 
tricable bundleif not watched 
and nailed as they grow. 
After the plants have covered 











visable to winter the more 
tender sorts—biennials or 
perennials—in frames, and 








the space allotted to them 
they need less training, but 
should be pruned in closely 








where practicable save seeds 
and raise seedlings annually. 
They all bloom the first sea- 























every winter. Young plants 
should also be cut well down 
for the first year or two, in 





son from early seedlings. 
Some of the true perennials, 
and particularly the pros- 
trate-growing ones, are shy 
seeding, but the tall growers seed freely. somewhat “starved,” so that where con- 
Evening Primroses will grow inany good soil, | fined to large groups in good ground they 
the richer and deeper the better. Even in | are best. In any flower garden not con- 
window boxes some of the dwarf varieties | fined to flat beds only, a small isolated bed 
might be grown with excellent results. The of these GEnotheras looks well. Such may 
annexed illustration, which is one prepared be seen in the Emperor of Austria’s gar- 
for the new edition of the “‘ Wild Garden,” is | den at Laxenburg—this being a favourite 
an attempt to show the right effect of a flower there. It. tells very well in the 


> 





colony of the large evening Primrose na-|evenings in these beds—4 ft. wide—on 
turalised on the margin of a wood. These | the turf, near the margin of a shrubbery, 





order to induce strong 


The large Evening Primrose (Gnothera Lamarckiana), in flower at night. growths and good flowers. 


An ordinarily good garden 

soil, well manured, suits ad- 
mirably, but fresh manures must not be 
placed close to the roots. When planted 
to cover rooteries, trees, or fences, the great 
point is to give the plants a good start by 
planting them in rich soil; but after they 
get up they are almost better left to them- 
selves to grow as they please. Tn such situa- 
tions slugs are sometimes very trouble- 
some, as they eat the young buds as fast 


las they grow ; and we are not sure that field 
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mice do not also eat them. The only pre- 
ventive is watching and trapping till the 
young shoots get woody and strong, and 
they should not be cut down too near the 
eround when pruned. ‘The list of varie- 
ties is along one, and new ones are being 
added to it; but among the best may be 
named: C. Jackmanni, purple ; lanuginosa, 
light blue; rubella, claret ; Fortunel, 
white; Lawsoniana, reddish purple; Mrs. 
James Bateman, lavender ; rubro-violacea, 
maroon ; Lord Londesborough, rich mauve 
with dark stripes; Otto Froebel, blue and 
white; Miss Bateman, white; Lady Caro- 
line Nevill, bluish-white ; Henryi, cream 
colour ; Star of India, violet-purple ; Vesta, 
an early-blooming white variety, with fine 
Jarge flowers. 

The Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi 
or A. tricuspidata), isa beautiful wall climber, 
which, though introduced a dozen years ago, 
is still but imperfectly known. _ It is one of 
the neatest and most attractive of wall plants, 
is perfectly hardy, and grows fast. A plant of 
pat out against a wall two or three years 
ago is now some 20 ft. high, and is. the ad- 
miration of everyone who sees it. A few 
others, planted only two years ago out of 
3-in. pots, are now near the top of a 12-ft. 
wall. It is the neat. habit of the plant, 
and the fresh green foliage which changes 
to dark chocolate in autumn, and later to 
bright crimson, that render it so attractive. 
In habit we can only compare it to the 
neatest growing of the Ivies. The shoots 
adhere to the wall so closely, by means of 
their little tendrils with holdfast-like appen- 
dages, that a pin-point can hardly be in- 
serted between the wall and the leaves, 
which are placed alternately, and so closely 
as almost to overlap each other. The 
warmer and sunnier the exposure, the 
better coloured will the foliage be; but the 
plant itself thrives famously in open situa- 
tions against trees, and soon clothes their 
stems with a verdure of changing hue. It 
succeeds best in a good rich light soil ; and 
after it has once laid hold of the wall it 
wants no further attention in the way of 
training or nailing. 

The common Virginian Creeper (Ampelop- 
sis hederacea) is well known as one of 
our best climbers, and is particularly valu- 
able for covering arbours and fences, owing 
to its rapid growth and abundance of fine 
foliage, which also changes to crimson in 
autumn, though it does not approach A. 
Veitchi in that respect. It is, however, 
so accommodating in its habit, that it can be 
trained in almost any fashion, the long sup- 
ple shoots bending and twisting easily in 
any direction. It succeeds in any common 
soil. Aristolochia sipho is a quick-grow- 
ing plant, and its ample leaves render 
it particularly useful for covering arbours, 
summer-houses, and similar structures. 
Tt is a native of North America, and is 
very hardy, growing fast in exposed situa- 
tions even in the north, where we have seen 
it employed for covering trellised work in 
the open grounds. It prefers a light, well- 
drained soil, and the shoots should be tied 
inas they grow, to prevent them getting 
into confusion. With the Wistaria we are 
all familiar, and as a handsome flowering 
wall plant it is unequalled. There are two 
or three varieties of it, but the blue and 
white are the best ; and of these two the 
blue is the most vigorous grower and frees’ 














flowerer. One plant, if placed in a toler- 
ably warm situation against a wall, may be 
trained so as to cover an enormous amount 
of space in a short time. There is a plant 
at Archerfield, in Mast Lothian, which, if we 
remember rightly, runs nearly the length of 
the garden wall, some 150 ft. or 200 ft., if 
not more. It needs a well-drained site, a 
good soil, and plenty of root-room, and it 
will grow freely on any aspect except the 
north. It is not a confused grower like the 
Clematis, but requires to be trained carefully 
as it grows, in order to cover the wall 
quickly and uniformly. The shoots may 
be bent in any direction. 

There are in gardens about ten or a dozen 
varieties of Honeysuckle in cultivation, 
but the best are what are called the common 
white and the red, viz., Lonicera Shepherdi, 
fragrantissima, scarlet Trumpet, and the 
now well-known L. aureo-reticulata, or 
variegated-leaved variety. For general 
planting, the common native Honeysuckle 
is the best. In the shade the flowers are 
more delicately coloured and pretty, but in 
exposed situations they are more fragrant. 
The Honeysuckle needs little attention ; 
indeed, it flowers best when left quite un- 
disturbed, and as for training, the less it is 
meddled with the better, after it has 
covered the objects it was planted to hide. 
It is an excellent subject for archways and 
bowers, and it may be trained so as to 
drape the branches of trees in a very orna- 
mental manner. Indeed, it usually makes 
itself at home amongst the branches with- 
out any assistance in the way of training, 
and it seems particularly partial to the 
Hazel, which it coils itself round in the 
most regular manner, embracing it so 
tightly that it checks the circulation of the 
sap, and the bark consequently swells out 
and over the stem of the Honeysuckle, as 
it does over a ligature, the result being a 
spirally-fluted rod, much sought after by 
the woodman for making walking-sticks. 
Among other miscellaneous subjects suitable 
for our purposes may be named different 
varieties of the Rose, notably Gloire de 
Dijon, the Ayrshire, Banksian, and Bour- 
sault Roses; the hardier Grape Vines ; and 
Bignonia radicans. Among herbaceous and 
annual climbers the following will be found 
exceedingly ornamental and of easy cul- 
ture: Calystegia pubescens, Convolvulus, 
Tropeolum speciosum and canariense, Nas- 
turtiums of the Tom Thumb and Lobbianum 
class, and the usual seedling varieties, 
Scarlet Runners, and Sweet Peas—all of 
which may be employed with success and 
good effect to cover rustic fences or 


rooteries. 
RTS 





Unsightly Hedges.—Gardens are often- 
times bounded by hedges which, owing to neglect 
at some period of their existence, have become 
unsightly and naked at the base. In such a 
cage the best plan would undoubtedly be to grub 
them up and plant afresh. Owners or tenants are, 
however, often loth to do this, owing to the ex- 
pense and the time which must elapse before 
the plants attain the height necessary to insure 
shelter and protection against intruders, If the 
following instructions are carried out, there will 
be no need to disturb any portion of the exist- 
ing fence, and in the course of two or three 
seasons a beautiful ever-verdant, impenetrable 
sereen will be formed. Take out the soil on one 
side of the hedge about 2 ft. in depth, and then, 
having procured a quantity of long Ivy shoots, 
lay them in to the depth of the trench, with the 
points turned in towards the hedge. Fill in 


| 














with good soil, or mix some manure with the 
old. Tread firmly, and if the weather should 
be dry, give a good soaking of water. Septem- 
ber is the best time for planting, but it may be 
carried out now. The first year but little 
growth will be made, but the second season, 
having fairly laid hold of the good soil, long 
strong shoots will be made, which will have to 
betrained in the desired direction. Eventually the 
Ivy will quite fill up all thin places and unsightly 
gaps and become an evergreen wall. If the top 
shoots of the Quick are allowed to grow freely 
every year, the latter will not perish, but will 
sustain the Ivy for any length of time.—J. C., 
Byfleet. 


Hardy Passion-flowers.—In the gar- 
den of the late W. Wilson Saunders, at Worth- 
ing, the three following Passion-flowers grew 
and flowered freely : Passiflora ccerulea, glauco- 
phylla, and incarnata. They all grew facing 
south, and had no protection during the winter. 
The first-mentioned was trained against a trellis- 
work screen, and flowered as freely on the north 
side of it as on the south. In sheltered spots in 
Worthing the P. cerulea is profusely covered 
with both flowers and fruit. These three species 
are decidedly perennial.—S. 8S. 





WALL ROSES, 

THERE are not many positions in which Roses 
are grown where they are more effective than 
against walls when they are well managed. The 
protection also thus afforded to the Tea-scented 
varieties is likewise very favourable to their 
being so grown. Nevertheless, judging from the 
condition in which they are often seen, Roses are 
frequently the least inviting of all wall plants. 
This arises from several causes, which may be 
enumerated as follows :—First, the selection of 
unsuitable kinds ; second, after a few years the 
soil in which they are first planted becomes ex- 
hausted, and sufficient means are not taken to 
enrich it; another is unskilful training, which 
in the case of strong-growing sorts permits the 
lower portion of the wall, if a high one, to be- 
come bare of young flower-producing shoots. 
The prevalent reason, however, of such an un- 
satisfactory condition of wall-trained Roses is 
the difficulty of keeping insects in check. Roses 
more than the majority of plants are very sus- 
ceptible to the attacks of insects when trained to 
a wall—pests to which they are more particu- 
larly subject, viz., aphides, red spider, and the 
rose-maggot. The difficulty in having the plants 
free from the worst of these pests is greater 
under these circumstances on account of the 
walls offering an obstacle to the application of 
any kind of liquid for their destruction except- 
ing clean water, as most of the insecticides used 
in a liquid state, including Tobacco-water, leave 
an objectionable appearance on the walls unless 
washed off with clean water before it is allowed 
to become dry, in which case whatever is em- 
ployed to destroy the insects is also washed off 
the plants before it has effected the desired ob- 
ject. Since, however, paraffin in a very diluted 
state is proved to be such an effectual insecti- 
cide without injuring the plants, and at the same 
time is cheap, and also does not leave traces on 
the wall, it answers the purpose well, and 
thereby the worst drawback connected with 
the culture of wall-trained Roses is overcome. 
Within the last year or two I have regularly ap- 

lied it against a light-coloured wall, where any- 
thing that left a mark could not have been used. 
Prevention is always better than cure, and as 
soon as the Roses are pruned and nailed or tied 
to the trellises, they should have a good washing 
by either syringe or garden engine with parafiin- 
water, for, although it may be supposed that 
severe frosts destroy the eggs of aphides, yet 
that is not the case. One recommendation which 
Roses against walls possess is that, except in the 
most unfavourable parts of the country, they 
thrive better on east, or even northern aspects, 
than they do on the southern, which is no small 
advantage, for on a northern aspect there are few 
other plants that will flower successfully. As to 
the sorts suitable for walls, much depends upon 
the height and space to be covered. Any of the 
strongest and free-growing Hybrid Perpetual 
varieties may be grown, as well as the more com- 
monly planted Tea-scented kinds ; but there is 
much to be said in favour of the latter, such as 
theirmore continuous habit of floweringand their 
handsomer, better foliage, besides the fact that 
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when well managed they succeed better against 
a wall than in the open, which is just the re- 
verse in respect to the Hybrid Perpetual kinds. 
Many a gloomy-looking and unsightly north wall, 
instead of being an eyesore, might be made at- 
tractive if clothed with well-selected Roses and 
carefully attended to. But for this purpose, 
more than in any other position, it is requisite 
that the plants be either on their own roots or 
grafted very Jow, for unless young shoots are 
produced annually from the base, the essential 
point to a well-furnished wall is absent. What- 
ever yet remains to be done with regard to plant- 
ing Roses should be completed with as little de- 
lay as possible. T. BAINES. 
Genes. 2 eS 


The Best Method of Catching 
Snails, Sluys, &c,—Having a large, old- 
fashioned garden, with Ivy-covered walls, sad 
havoe was for several years made by these pests. 
I tried Cabbage and Lettuce leaves, pieces of 
Carrots, Turnips, Potatoes, Apples, Pears, Cu- 
cumber, and Bran, but withoutrealsuccess. One 
day I found a piece of Orange-peel with nine 
slugs comfortably inside it. This was a dis- 
covery. AfterwardsI set my trap with it as 
follows: making a small hole in the ground a 
little larger than the Orange-peel, putting the 
pith side downward, then laid over lightly a 
piece of old wood, if damp all the better, and 
going my round before the sun was on fre- 
quently finding sixty or seventy in one trap, thus 
getting rid of thousands.—Rosin Hoop. 


Impressions of Leaves.—These may 
be obtained in the following manner :—Get a 
small quantity of printers’ ink-(coloured if pos- 
sible) ; make a little ball or pad of cotton, and 
cover it with a piece of waste silk ; dip this into 
the ink and daub it for a while on a flat surface, 
such as a piece of slate, till the ink is level all 
over it ; now pat it gently over the entire leaf- 
surface, next place the leaf on the page of your 
serap-book ; over it lay asheet of paper, and 
rub gently with the point of the fingers, taking 
care not to shift the leaf in the process, and a 
very fair impression will be the result. Another 
plan to obtain an effective picture with Ferns 
and leaves, and one more suitable for a scrap- 
album, is to arrange the Fern fronds and leaves 
on the desired page as tastefully as possible, leav- 
ing ample space between. Allaround the page 
place waste sheets of paper, and get some per- 
manent-coloured ink—say violet or brown—a 
tooth-brush, anda knife. Dip the tooth-brush 
in the ink, and hold it above the page you have 
arranged, draw the edge of the knife-blade 
smartly from point to hilt of the brush along 
the top of the hairs, The result will be a whole 
shower of minute ink dots. This process is 
ealled sparkling. You continue moving your 
brush, so that the dots may fall just where 
you want them till your page is quite darkened 
at the base of your bouquet, taking care, how- 
ever, to lighten your sparkling outward to- 
wards the tips, and causing it gradually to dis- 
appear a little beyond them. Some practice is 
necessary to thorough success, but the result is 
well worth the trouble.—R. F. 


I submit the following as a very good 
way to take impressions of leaves, Fern fronds, 
s¢., always bearing in mind that open leaves are 
the best to produce a good effect :—Get some 
cream-laid paper, well oil it, and lay it aside for 
a few hours, then hold over the flame of a ben- 
zoline spirit lamp or common tallow candle until 
it receives a tolerably thick coating of soot; lay 
the leaf upon this, and cover over with a piece 
of paper, and rub the fingers over it. This done, 
take the leaf and lay it carefully on your album 
paper ; cover over as before, and rub rather 
more firmly over every part ; but do not use too 
much pressure, or you will damage the leaf. 
Take care while rubbing that you do not shift 
the leaf, or you will not get a good impression. 
Paper with a glossy surface is better than any 
cther kind. I have taken some excellent speci- 
mens in the above manner.—PRINTER. 








Guano is an excellent manure for Rasp- 
berries applied to the surface with a little vege- 
table soil, or as an assistant to a light dressing of 
stable manure, and if there is a deficiency of 
the latter a little good guano will be an excel- 
lent substitute ; but in the purchasing of this it 
is necessary to be careful, remembering that 
there is no such thing as a cheap article under 
the name, When itis offered below the current 











price, either wholesale or retail, the chances are 
that it is not worth as many pence as you are 
charged shillings. There is one thing to be ob- 
served respecting this manure. If, after trying 
a sample, itis found good, there need be no hesi- 
tation in purchasing a supply that will last for 
years, for, if kept in a moderately dry shed, it 
will be just as good in every way at the end of 
a dozen years as on the day it was imported. 
We have had it much longer than this, and 
could not detect the slightest diminutiun in its 
strength. 


Building a Summer-house.—l have} 


built a very pretty rustic summer-house in this 
way: Mark out an octagon, each side 4 ft. 
long ; plant at each corner a rough straight pole 
4 in. thick and 9ft. long. Char or double tar 
3 ft. of the thickest end and put 2 ft. in the 
ground. Level the tops, and connect them all 
round with crosspieces of similar timber, a few 
inches of each end sticking out. Take another 
piece 3 ft. long and saw one end toa point ; from 
it, as a centre, nailall round it, like spokes in a 
wheel, eight straight clothes-props slanting down 
at an angle of 40.° Put this on the top of the 
upright poles, and nail each loose prop end to 
the top of a pole, letting 6 in. or 12 in. extend 
beyond. This‘makes the roof. Now fill up with 
rustic lattice-work (1 in. or 2in. thick) eight 
of the sides, leaving one for the entrance : then 


lattice the roof, or, better still, thatch it. Use 
gimlet 


strong French nails and the when 
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A Home-made Summer-house. 


necessary. Fix the crosspieces into the tops 
of the poles by boring with a centre-bit through 
the whole, and hammer in an iron peg, 6 in. 
long. Leave the bark on the wood, which may 
be sized and varnished. Use throughout the 
hardest wood possible ; Oak or Beech for the 
poles, and Beech or Hazel for the lattice. 
Plant a good climber, for instance, scented 
Clematis, C. Jackmanni, Wistaria, Ampelopsis, 
Veitchi, scented Jasmine, Honeysuckle, 
climbing Rose, against each pole; well fill 
the outside borders {with hardy Ferns. In two 
years you havea floral paradise. My house 
cost me under £1 without the thatch, but I did 
all the work myself.—W, L, 


Some Good Hardy Plants and 
Fruits.—Atp. 7550f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
a mistake has evidently crept in with regard to 
Apples which may tend to mislead some of your 
readers. It says, ‘‘ I am now referring to stand- 
ards worked on the Quince stock,” which should 
have been the Paradise stock, which is the 
proper stock to work Apples on, more parti- 
cularly when they are intended to be grown as 
pyramids or cordons. But for standards, the 
Crab stock, or some good free stocks raised from 
Apple-pips, are far more preferable than the 
Paradise for this purpose. One or two most 
excellent kinds might be added to those named 
in the article above referred to, such as Ecklin- 
ville Seedling (or Prizetaker), Grenadier, New 
Hawthornden, London Pippin, Magnum Bonum, 
Nelson’s Glory, Rymer, Tom Putt, and War- 
ner’s King. These are all first-class Apples, 
good-keeping kinds, constant bearers, and very 


prolific. —H. R. I. 











Cleaning and Colouring Garden 
Walls.—An important item as regards success- 
ful wall tree culture is keeping the walls in good 
condition by timely attention to stopping and 
pointing, or filling up the joints both in the 
brickwork and coping, so that the walls may be 
kept quite dry, as, in addition to the preserva- 
tion of the wall, a dry surface will be many 
degrees warmer than a wet one. For this reason 
the coping-stones or tiles should have all the 
joints or openings made good annually with 
cement. The face of the wall should also be 
made smooth and even, for holes and fissures 
offer secure winter quarters for vermin of all 
kinds, from fly that prey on the tender juices of 
the leaves, to the earwigs, slugs, and snails that 
devour the fruit. The winter season is that most 
suitable for improving walls, The trees should 
be entirely freed from them, and tied in bundles 
for safety from breakage or rubbing off of the 
buds, after which the bricklayer may stop the 
joints, and then coat the whole surface with thick 
lime-wash; or if the white appearance is objec- 
tionable, a portion of cement or soot may be 
added. If this be repeated a second time the 
very worst old nail-battered wall will present a 
smooth clean even surface and the trees may be 
re-fastened in whatever way the cultivator may 
prefer with every prospect of being benefited 
by the operation ; for Moss-grown walls, in ad- 
dition to looking unsightly and hastening decay, 
are cold and damp compared with walls treated 
in the manner just described. The operation is 
simple and inexpensive, and is one of those 
minor matters that make all the difference be- 
tween good and bad wall tree culture. There 
are many fruits that can be grown better on 
open walls than under glass ; therefore we must 
not dispense with walls ; indeed, for the pro- 
duction of early vegetables and salads we must 
always have walled gardens, and in order to 
make the most of the walls we must keep them 
clean, dry, and free from holes.—J. G. L. 

Gooseberry Caterpillars.—In GARDEN- 
inc for Feb. 7 ‘‘H. S.C.” says that there is no 
remedy for Gooseberry caterpillar but laborious 
hand-picking. I beg to differ from this state- 
ment. Let him try the following plan :—When 
the leaves begin to appear take a garden- 
syringe, go round each tree, syringe the fork and 
the stems of the branches. Into the whole of 
the wetted parts immediately throw soot so 
thickly as to cover the stems and branches so 
wetted. In ordinary seasons on trees thus 
treated not a caterpillar could be found. If 
heavy rain washes the soot off, repeat the pro- 
cess. If the trees do not stand on one leg, every 
part touching the ground must be so treated. I 
learned the soot treatment a good many years 
ago, and have nevér once partially failed until 
last year, when the incessant rains proved too 
much for me in a few bushy trees.—W. B. 
THOMAS, 


Celery a Cure for Rheumatism.— 
The Celery should be cut into bits, boiled in 
water until soft, and the water drank 
by the patient. Put new milk with a little 


flour and nutmeg into the saucepan with 
the boiled Celery, serve it with bread 


toasted, and eat it with Potatoes, and the pain- 
ful ailment will soon yield. It will not suffice 
to try it a time or two, but it must be continued. 
Having proved this receipt, I can confidently 
recommend it to others.—J. J. 


Extra fine Varieties of Flowers.—I 
entirely endorse the opinion given under this 
head by “F, C.” in Garpentnc, February 7. 
Land many of my friends have often been de- 
terred from growing a few pots of choicest 
flowers owing to the fact that the lowest 
priced packet of seed say of really good Pri- 
mulas is 2s. 6d. To persons requiring a very 
small show of these and other most desirable 
flowers, of which one dozen would be sufli- 
cient, the price seems too high. A packet of 
seed at that price would probably produce—the 
seed being good and the cultivation correct— 
several dozen plants, the pales of which 
would have to be wasted for lack of accom- 
modation. I am quite of the same opinion as 
“FF, C.,” viz., that if the best seedsmen would 
sell quite small packets of the best seeds, equal 
in every respect to those in the large and higher 
priced packets, the number of their customers 
would be very much augmented, and a much 
wider field of interest opened out to small ama- 
teur gardeners, who know how to appreciate 
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‘little and good,” and have generally much 
more real love for the flowers which they have 
themselves raised and tended than the profes- 
sional gardener, who, as a rule, merely produces 
these things to give satisfaction to his employer. 
—E. G. [We have mentioned this subject to 
some of the leading seed growers and the fol- 
lowing is the substance of their reply: ‘*We 
find from experience that the choicer the strain 
of flowers the more difficult it is to save seed, 
and if a smaller quantity than a half-crown 
packet is sown, amateur gardeners especially 
would not be able to raise plants, and would be 
complaining to the seedsman that the seeds 
were bad.” —EnpIrTor. ] 


A Good Winter Vegetable.—After 
the last two severe winters, which killed many 
vegetables, one that can be found to withstand 
all weathers, and at the same time be whole- 
some, should be largely grown and frequently 
used in winter. Sucha one is the Leek, which, 
when grown in good rich soil, produces a stem 
from 9 in. to 1 ft. of clear white and propor- 
tionately thick. These when well cooked, and 
served as whole as possible with melted butter, 
are delicious. I have used them regularly in 
winter for several years. To have them good 
they require to be sown early and afforded 
liberal culture, in order to induce quick growth 
before autumn setsin. During severe weathera 
little dry fern or litter may be shaken over them, 
not only for protection, but to facilitate the 
operation of lifting. —A. H. 


Continental Vegetables.—Messrs. Jas. 
Garter & Co., of Holborn, have carried out a 
good idea as regards good Continental vegetables 
in offering a select collection of them, which may 
be had by post. We all know too little of some 
excellent vegetables grown in France and Ger- 
many; this, therefore, is a step in the right 
direction. We should advise that, apart from 
this small selection at a fixed price, some of our 
seedsmen would publish a really trustworthy and 
complete list of good Continental vegetables, 
stating their English synonyms when they have 
any. Many who have travelled wish to get vege- 
tables which they have seen abroad, and though 
some of these have been sent out of England 
under new names, ve should, for our own part, 
prefer them under their true names by which 
they have been known for many years in the 
places where they are grown. 





FRUIT TREES IN PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


I constper that fruit trees have undoubtedly 
some claim to be considered ornamental. In 
Germany, where flowering trees and shrubs are 
held in higher estimation and are more exten- 
sively planted than in this country, the line be- 
tween the fruit garden and pleasure ground is 
not as arule go closely drawn as it is the custom 
to doin England. There one often sees fruit 
trees intermixed with ordinary trees and shrubs, 
and I consider that this form of arrangement has 
much to recommend it. In the first place, the 
rather cheerless aspect which shrubberies so 
often present during the early months of the 
year is much relieved thereby ; and then, again, 
trees thus placed often yield a portion of fruit 
when those in more exposed situations have been 
chilled by cutting winds or sharp frosts. I have 
frequently remarked that an Apple or Pear tree, 
which by chance has found a place in the shrub- 
bery, has produced fruit when those plantations 
most relied on have, owing to the inclemency of 
the season, completely failed. There are pro- 
bably few more beautiful floral objects than an 
orchard in full bloom, and few flowering trees 
or shrubs can rival the Apple or the Pear when 
loaded with their snowy flowers. When so 
planted that they are in the near proximity of 
evergreens, especially such as are distinguished 
by the sombre hue of their foliage, the effect is 
very beautiful. I have had the good fortune to 
reside in some of the finest fruit-producing dis- 
tricts in Europe, and have often thought that 
nothing could exceed in peaceful beauty the as- 
pect of the Rhein-Thal and Neckar valley during 
the flowering season of the fruit trees. I have 
a vivid recollection of once standing upon an 
eminence in the vicinity of the Vosges Moun- 
tains, from whence seventeen villages could be 
counted, each one embowered in fruit trees, and 
lying snugly in valleys surrounded by hills, 
clothed with lines of sombre hue, the whole 
forming a scene worthy of the most gifted 





painter’s brush, The valley of the Neckar is 
also extremely beautiful during the month of 
May, studded with little hamlets, nestling in 
the shelter of the hills and surrounded with 
fruit trees of fine proportions, thus forming a 
series of delightful floral pictures, of which the 
eye never seems to weary. In the palace gardens 
of Ludwigsburg there are whole avenues of fruit 
trees, which, so far from appearing misplaced, 
rather seemed to add to the attraction of the 
place. It is certain that there are many situa- 
tions in gardens in this country, such as in the 
wild garden, the shrubbery, or the half-annexed 
portion of the pleasure ground, where a few fruit 
trees might be introduced with pleasure and 
profit to the owner. ‘There are, of course, some 
varieties which by their vigour and manner of 
growth are better fitted than others for the pur- 
pose, and only such should be planted, —J. 
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Pseonies.—These-are plants of easy cul- 
ture, accommodating themselves to every de- 
scription of soil ; they are very hardy, abun- 
dant flowerers, and very varied in colour. The 
best time to plant Ponies, both tree and herba- 
baceous, is September, and if vigorous plants 
be selected they will readily produce a few 
blooms the following season, thereby gaining 
a year over those planted in spring. They 
sueceed better in a heavy soil than in one 
which is dry and light. Before planting the 
ground should be deeply dug, as they have 
long tap-roots, and if well manured all the 











Flower of the Moutan or Tree Peony, 


better ; but the manure should be well decayed, 
as if fresh it has a tendency to generate root 
fungi. A shady, airy situation is best for 
plants of a pale pink or yellowish hue, as 
bright sunshine injures their colours. The 
Moutan or Tree Ponies are excellent plants 
for indoor decoration when got into flower 
early in spring. To accomplish this the plant 
should be lifted from the open ground in Sep- 
tember or October and potted, after which 
place them in a shady position under a wall 
till the weather becomes cold and wet, then 
place them in a moist frame or house, and 
when they have formed plump bloom-buds, 
put them in a moist temperature of about 50°. 
They must not be forced till the bloom-buds 
are formed or they will not flower at all. 


Lily of the Valley in Norfolk.—It is 


does in a copse near here by the acre, and well 
would anyone be repaid for the trouble if they 
could cover bare spots under trees as Nature 
covers them ; and with care and forethought, 
without doubt, a great deal might be done in 
this way. When in bloom, immense bunches 
of these Lilies may be seen in almost any cot- 
tage window, just as they are gathered, leaves 
and flowers together. I also remember seeing 
this Lily growing in masses in a garden in 
Hampshire, pushing itself up through the gravel 
paths; so that it seems it will almost grow any- 
where.—J. O. 

Chrysanthemum Societies.—We are 
pleased to see these are extending in London 
and its suburbs. We find a new society has 
just started at Finsbury Park; it bears the 
title of ‘The Finsbury Park, Hornsey, and 
Wood Green Chrysanthemum Society.” The 
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schedule is as good as can be expected at the 
beginning ; and as the Chrysanthemum is the 
best of London flowers, and can be grown as 
well in a backyard almost as well asin a 
country park, we hope the society will meet 
with encouragement and success. 





THE HERBACEOUS PHLOX AND ITS 
CULTURE. 


Amonast hardy flowers adapted for the deco- 
ration of small gardens, and where means are 
limited, the Phlox holdsa very high place. 1t 
is quite hardy, easily propagated, and very 
easily grown. Asa tall-growing plant for the 
back row of the herbaceous borders, the Phlox 
is admirably adapted. A place ought also to 
be found for it in the schedules of flower shows 
in August and September. Whata contrast tlic 
symmetrical spikes and beautiful sweet-scented 
flowers form to the rather formal and lumpish 
Dahlia. The cut spikes do not last long unless 
they are gathered on the morning of the show 
and kept as cool as possible, and the severed 
ends should not be long out of the water. I 
have seen a very neat arrangement made by 
cutting three spikes of one variety and inserting 
the ends in a potful of very wet sand, but the 
flowers were considerably faded before the day 
was out undera close tent. This would have 
been avoided if three tubes had been inserted in 
the sand ; and it would have added to the effect 
if the surface of the sand had been covered 








truly a lovely sight to see this growing as it} 


with green Moss. In the case I allude to there 
were, I think, twenty- 
fourvarieties of Phloxes, 
three spikes of each 
variety. 

Culture in Pots. 
—The Phlox is an excel- 
lent subject to cultivate 
in pots. For pot culture 
take the cuttings as soon 
in spring as they can be 
obtained, and if the 
plants were potted in 
autumn and wintered in 
cold frames this will be 
about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Theyoung shoots 
will then be about 2 in. 
long, and if the plant is 
weak three shoots only 
ought to be left; if 
strong five may remain. 
The superfluous growths 
must be cut out with the 
point of a sharp knife 
closetothestem, and each 
of them may be inserted singly in a small pot, 
using fine soil. Let the pots be plunged in a 
gentle hotbed, and roots will very speedily be 
formed. With a little care each of the cuttings 
will produce a very fine spike of flowers the 
same season. The plants must have no check to 
their growths, but, indeed, there is little danger 
of this unless the cultivator is careless. Our pre- 


sent subject is a gross feeder, and does 
not brook restraint to its roots, and as 
soon as the young. plants have made 


some growth they ought to be potted into 

3-in. pots, and when these are sufficiently 

filled with roots repot again into 5-in, and 6-in. 
ots. 

Soil.—The soil in which the Phlox luxu- 
riates is one of good fibrous loam about four- 
parts, one part rich decayed manure, and one 
of leaf-mould. ‘The plants must be kept under 
glass in cold frames until May, when they may 
be turned out in a sheltered place out-of-doors. 
They should be exposed to light and air, but the 
force of gales must be moderated by a screen 
such as may be afforded by a close hedge. Each 
stem must be provided with a neat but stoutish 
stake, 18 in. long. All through the growing 
period water freely and syringe overhead when 
the weather is hot. Manure water is necessary 
in the latter stage of the plant’s growth, but 
care must be taken not to apply it too strongly. 
When the flowers begin to open the plants may 
be taken into the greenhouse. 

Planting Out.—When the plants. have 
finished flowering in pots, cut the stems over 
and place the plants out-of-doors. ‘They must 
have the protection of a cold frame during win- 
ter if it is intended to flower them in larger 
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at once in beds or borders of rich soil. The 
second year, to do the plants justice, they ought 
to be potted into 9-in. or 10-in. pots. The 
ground must be well manured and deeply 
trenched if the best results are to be obtained. 
It is not easy to do the plants justice in a mixed 
border amongst other plants, and if the best 
possible spikes are wanted for exhibition it is 
infinitely better to prepare a special bed for the 
plants. Here they can be watered and receive 
the special attention they need at the right time. 
The plants may be put out 2 ft. apart, and allow 
the same number of stems as already recom- 
mended for pot plants, Each stem must have a 
separate stick, and that must be placed to them 
early, as they readily snap over close to the sur- 
face of the ground in a gale of wind. Mulch 
the surface of the beds with rotten ma- 
nure, and apply water freely whenever the 
dry, hot weather sets in. The best spikes 
are produced from two-year-old plants, after 
that they degenerate. A fresh stock of plants 
should be propagated from cuttings, which me- 
thod is preferable to dividing the roots. It is 
not essential to provide a glass shelter for the 
cuttings, they will strike roots in the open 
pie and from this they may be at once trans- 
ferred to beds. The varieties of Phlox pyra- 
midalis do much better in the north than they 
do in the hotter districts of the south ; indeed, 
I have nearly discontinued growing these early 
flowering varieties, although some of them are 
very pretty, but they are also very delicate. 
The late flowering section, Phlox decussata, is 
the best adapted to grow in the south of Eng- 
land, and it has been much improved during the 
last decade. Mr. Laing, of Stanstead Park, 
Forest Hill, has probably done more than any 
one in this country to improve this section. 
There are also many highly-coloured varieties 
introduced at intervals from France. 
J. Doueuas, 


Spirea japonica.—Some say buy im” 
ported clumps of this useful plant; but that is 
not always convenient. Last April I cut each 
of my plants in four, planted them out in a good 
border, and the growth which they made 
astonished me. In September I lifted them, and 
they worthily occupied 94-in. pots. Just now I 
have them arranged round the curb of our two 
pot Vine houses 80 ft. long ; they are one mass 
of flower, and, putting aside their actual worth, 
they add quite a finish to the houses.—R. G, 


Summer” Snowflake ‘(Leucojum eesti- 
vum) in Winter.—This can be had in bloom 
in January. But I would not recommend it to 
he forced so early, except when white flowers 
are required. By forcing so early, the spikes 
of bloom are smaller than those that. open in 
February, when one can have them quite as 
good as those on plants grown out-of-doors. My 
plan is to lift the bulbs carefully in autumn 
withont disturbing them much, and to pot them 
in such a way that the clumps just allow a little 
new soil to be put in the pots ; after potting, I 
put them into a cold frame or pit until they 
begin to start, when they are placed in a little 
warmer place as occasion may require. After 
blooming I harden them off, and then plant them 
out-of-doors ; but, if need be, they can be divi- 
ded before planting; they will then be ready 
for next autumn. If the bulbs be divided at 
potting time there will be no bloom ; indeed, 
bulbs should not be pulled to pieces, except one 
wants to get up a stock.—J. C. 


Great Thrift (Armeria cephalotes).—This, 
~eompared to our British Thrift, is somewhat as 
the full-blown life-guardsman to his humble 
congener in the militia. From a dense mass of 
crowded leaves 4 in. to 6 in. long spring numer- 
ous stems 15 in. to 20 in. high, each bearing a 
large, roundish, closely-packed head of hand- 
some satiny, deep rose-coloured flowers. It is 
one of the finest and most distinct perennials 
in cultivation, and should be in every select 
mixed border, and on every rockwork among 
the taller and stronger plants. It comes trom 
North Africa and Southern Europe, and, though 
hardy on free and well-drained soils, occasion- 
ally perishes during a very severe winter, espe- 
cially on cold soils; it should therefore be 
placed in a warm position on rockwork, and 
in very well-drained, deep, and good sandy 
loam. It is known under various names—Ar- 
meria formosa, A. latifolia, A. mauritanica 








A. pseudo-armeria, Statice lusitanica, and S. 
pseudo-armeria. It is, fortunately, easily raised 
from seed ; and, as it is not easily increased by 
division, it is a good plan to sow a little of it 
every year. Varies a little when raised from 
seed, but all the forms I have seen are worthy 
of cultivation.—W. 


BEDDING PLANTS FROM SEEDS. 


THE present and the last winters have proved 
very disastrous to those who, without much con- 
venience for wintering plants, have succeeded in 
ordinary winters in carrying some safely through 
the severe weather. This can be done in an 





ordinary winter; but where it is of an unusual | 
































The Great Thrift (Armeria cephalotes), 


character, with biting winds, intense frost, long- | 
sustained and raw fogs, that are worse than the 
frost, it is very trying indeed, and the plants | 
nursed with so much care soon perish utterly. 
There are many amateur gardeners who find 
themselves in such an unfortunate position. It 
is disheartening work, but the loss is not alto- 
gether irreparable, for there are seeds of many 
useful plants which, if sown in early spring in a 
little warmth, will be found of great service 
during the coming summer. In this way foliage 
and flowering plants alike can be obtained. 

A list of useful flowering subjects will, no 
doubt, prove acceptable, and it will come asa 
seasonable reminder, as this is the time cf year 
when the seeds should be secured ready for sow- 








ing. The dwarf Ageratums come first, and of 
these there are Imperial Dwarf, Countess of 


Stair, and Lady Jane, the last for choice, be- 
cause it is a newer variety, and a superior, dis- 
tinct, and compact form, with dense green 
foliage and a robust constitution, growing from 
12in. to 14 in. in height; the flowers are of a 
bright blue colour, and are produced in abun- 
dance throughout the season. The double white 
and the double golden forms of the annual Chry- 
santhemums—C. Dunnetti—are very useful sub- 
jects in the garden, and if the plants are kept 
pinched back in the early part of the season, 
they will grow into close, compact bushes and 
yield an abundance of flowers, which, in addi- 
tion to their decorative value, are very useful 
for cutting from. The pretty Collinsia violacea 
is a charming plant in the garden, though its 
duration of*bloom is not 
very great; but for a 
time, at least, it is very 
pretty and effective. 
There are several forms 
of the Indian Pink that 
are most useful in a gar- 
den; indeed, they are 
so thoroughly good, 
that to properly enforce 
their claims they should 
have a chapter to them- 
selves. The double In- 
dian Pink, with its great 
variety of colours, and 
the rich dark blood-pur- 
ple selection known as 
atropurpureus, are de- 
lightful things, bloom- 
ing with remarkable 
freedom and of a lasting 
character. No one un- 
acquainted with — this 
race of hardy annual 
Pinks should continue in 
ignorance of their great 
value for cutting from. 
Then there are Dianthus 
Heddewigi, D. lacinia- 
tus, and D. diadematus, 
all very fine and im- 
proved forms of D. chi- 
nensis, each of which 
has its double counter- 
part. A pinch of mixed 
seed will give a great 
variety of colours, but it 
is found that selected 
types come true from 
seeds. Two of the latest 
and finest of these are 
Eastern Belle and Crim- 
son Queen, the last a 
very fine crimson-flow- 
ered laciniated’ variety. 
Many cultivators would 
find beds of these very 
acceptable during the 
coming summer, and the 
plants should have good 
soil and be afforded 
plenty of room in which 
to grow. Itisa mistake 
tocrowd them toomuch. 
Godetia Lady Albemarle 
makes a very attractive 
bed; the flowers are 
large, finely produced, 
and richly marked, dis- 
playing themselves to 
the best advantage. 
There are some very 
fine selections from this 
of a peculiarly hand- 
some character. The dwarf varieties of Helichry- 
sum, though not so showy as some of the sub- 
jects named, are yet worthy of a place in the 
garden, being dwarf and branching, and very 
free. They also are very useful for cutting from, 
and if a nice bunch or two of flowers of the 
brightest colours be cut when the blooms are 
about three parts developed, and hung up in a 
dry cool place with the flowers downwards, the 
stems will stiffen, and the dried flowers come in 
very useful for winter decoration within doors. 
The dwarf Larkspurs also are singularly beau- 
tiful as well as pleasingly varied in ‘colour. 
There is a danger of this fine annual flower being 
too much neglected, and a bed of themisa de. 
lightful change from the ordinary subjects which 
find a place in the summer garden. Parson’s 
white Mignonette makes a sweet bed, but it is 














of nouse to put the plants in poor soil. Culti- 
vators often do the Mignonette an injustice by 
putting it into poor soil, where it drags on a 
half-starved existence, and produces only in- 
ferior and shabby spikes of flower. Only let the 
plants be put out thinly into well-manured soil, 
and the result will be eminently satisfactory. 
The pretty coppery-scarlet Mimulus cupreus 
makes a very acceptable bedding plant, and in 
good soil forms a dense growth and furnishes an 
abundance of blossoms, and, unlike the large- 
flowered selections of M. maculosus, 18 much 
more continuous in bloom. Then there are the 
dwarf Nasturtiums, which, though best adapted 
for bedding purposes where raised from cuttings, 
are yet very serviceable when obtained from 
seeds. There are first of all the ordinary Tom 
Thumb types, which are of coarse growth and 
with a tendency to hide their flowers in their 
foliage. The improved varieties, such as Luteum 
Improved, Beauty of Malvern, Lustrous, Bed- 
font Rival, &c., make fine beds with handsome 
and richly-coloured flowers, and as they seed 
sparingly are more continuous in bloom. When 
a gardener gets a good type of any of the latter, 
he should be careful to put in a few cuttings in 
August, so as to secure some stock plants to pro- 
pagate from in early spring. Rhodanthe macu- 
lata makes a very pretty bed indeed, and Ever- 
lastings are always useful. To do the Rhodan- 
thes justice they should be in a light, warm, rich 
soil. Silene pendula and its dwarf variety com- 
pacta are well worthy of justice, and furnish very 
pretty and durable summer beds. Marigold (Ta- 
getes) aurea floribunda is an invaluable summer- 
bedding subject, and quite takes the place of the 
yellow Calceolaria. Unfortunately, there are 
very poor, and spurious stocks of it in cultiva- 
tion. Only let a good strain be once secured 
and the gardener c2n raise his own plants from 
seed annually. The last subject is Verbena 
venosa, a valuable bedding plant, which can be 
raised from seed, and, being a perennial, pre- 
served from year to year. Tt makes a very fine 
and durable summer bed. 


Of foliage plants adapted for bedding which 
can be raised from seed, there are the useful 
Amarantus melancholicus ruber and the distinct 
drooping A. salicifolius; Celosia Huttoni, with 
its fine habit and effective colouring ; Centaurea 
ragusina and its variety compacta, the seeds of 
which should be sown at once in a gentle heat, 
and the plants grown on into size as fast as pos- 
sible ; Cineraria maritima, a very useful silvery- 
foliaged bedding plant ; Humea elegans ; Oxalis 
corniculata rubra, Perilla nankinensis, Pyreth- 
rum Golden Feather and the handsome cut- 
leaved variety laciniata. To these can be added 
Dell’s crimson-leaved Beet and the variegated 
proad-leaved Cress. There are other fine and 
useful foliage plants, such as Cannas, Chame- 
peuce, Nicotiana, Ricinus, Solanum, and Wigan- 
dia, but they are better adapted for subtropical 
gardens, and require special treatment. 


Of the flowering plants enumerated, a few of 
them might be objected to on the ground that in 
regard to the period of blooming it is not of a 
very prolonged character. But it is not difficult 
to raise successional batches of plants from seed, 
and so have in hand relays of plants to put out 
as required. Some of them could be grown on 
in pots toa size when they would begin to de- 
velop their flowers, and by so doing the breaks 
in the floral succession would be of the briefest 
character. R. D. 

Grevilleas from Seed.—Where these 
elegant plants are raised from seed I have not 
found it very material at what time they are 
sown ; it is, however, well to get them up early, 
and if the seeds are now put in it gives an Op- 
portunity for their attaining a useful size during 
the season. Seedlings are in some respects pre- 
ferable to struck plants, and by raising them 
from seed there need be no stint in the num- 
bers ; their graceful Fern-like habit is such as 
to make them deserving of being grown in quan- 
tity, not only for the purpose of table decoration, 
for which few more plants are more appropriate, 
but also for mixing with greenhouse plants 
either in flower or possessing massive foliage. 
Seed sown in a pot or pan of well prepared fine 
peaty soil, to which has been added sufficient 
sand pressed smooth on the surface, soon vege- 
tates. The seeds should be distributed evenly, 
and a little fine sandy material should be put on 
them. They should then he covered with a bell- 
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of glass should be laid on the 
top of the pot, which should be placed in a 
moderate heat. Itis not absolutely necessary to 
cover the seeds of these or similar plants with 
glass, but there ig an advantage in thus being 
able to keep the soil in a moist condition with- 
out often applying water, and the less that has 
to be given before they vegetate the better.— 
A. Z. 


glass, or a piece 


—————— 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORK. 





Extracts from @ Garden Diary. 


March 11.—Sowing the main crop of the following 
gorts of Onions, ViZ., Early White Naples, Improved 
White Spanish, Bedfordshire Champion, Danvers’ Yel- 
low, and James’s Keeping. Putting in cuttings of Toma- 
toes. Planting out Potatoes in frames previously brought 
forward in pots. Planting Selected White Spanish Onions 
for seed; also a few Beet and Harly Nantes Carrot. 

March 12.—Sowing Mustard and Cress ; also Parsley 
and Early Frame Radish. Putting in cuttings of Alter- 
nantheras, Coleus, Mesembryanthemums, and Salvias. 
Potting off Melons, Heliotropes, Petunias, and Verbenas, 
Transplanting autumn-sown Onions and Red Cabbage 
plants. Lifting some large crowns of Victoria Rhubarb 
formaking a new plantation. Renovating the linings 
round manure frames. Looking over the Strawberries 
in bloom. Removing all weak plants and cutting out all 
the weak flowers. * 

March 13.—Putting in cuttings of scented Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums, Gardenias, and Fuchsias. Potting off 
Iresine and Ageratum. Planting out Brown Cos Lettuce 
plants from the autumn-sown bed; also a few Cauli- 
flower plants. Giving Cucumbers a little earthing. Look- 
ing over the Grapes in bottles, cutting out bad berries 
and filling up the pottles where required. 

March 14.—Sowing the following sorts of Peas, viz., 
William I, James’ Prolific Marrow, G. F. Wilson, Forty- 
fold, Carter's Commander-in-Chief, and Sutton’s Giant 
Emerald Marrow. Potting off Alternantheras, Coleus, 


and Lobelias. Taking up Camomile roots, dividing 
them, and making a new plantation. Finish the prun- 
ing and nailing of Peach trees on open walls. Getting 


the wire guards put over the Peas and Broad Beans to 
protect them from jackdaws and sparrows. 

March 15.—Sowing Mignonette in pots. Pricking 
off Celery in boxes and putting them back into warm 
frames so as to keep it growing. Cleaning out an old 
worn-out forced Asparagus bed, and put in another. 
Earthing up Potatoes inframes. Thinning out Carrots 
and Radishes in frames. Trimming out Pea sticks. Get- 
ting soil into manure frames ready for Melons. Getting 
netting and other covering over Apricot trees for 
protection. 

March 16.—Thinning Grapes, and tying down the 
shoots were required. Manuring and digging Rose bor- 
ders. EHarthing up Beans in pots. Cutting back and 
thinning out dwarf Laurel clumps. Tying in some of 
most forward. shoots in early Peach house. Tying up 
Cos Lettuce, and covering up Endive to blanch. Ma- 
nuring and digging the ground previously occupied by 
Brussels Sprouts. Covering up Seakale, and planting 
Potatoes.—Fruit in use for dessert :- Pines, Grapes, 
Apples, and Pears.—W. G., Dorset: 

Roses. 


Pruning Roses.—For ordinary purposes 
Roses should not be pruned too severely, as 
numbers of flowers are generally more accep- 
table than a tew exceptionally large ones. It is 
difficult to convey in writing the exact method 
advisable to follow, as even many individual 
varieties require to be somewhat differently 
treated from others ; but it may be taken as a 
safe rule that the stronger the natural growth of 
the variety, and the more vigorous the state of 
the individual plant, the less pruning needed, 
for the obvious reason that a plant in this con- 
dition is caleulated to support a greater number 
of shoots with a proportionately larger crop of 
bloom than one that 1s weaker, either by acci- 
dent or the less vigorous habit of the sort. In 
all cases it is advisable to remove completely out 
from their base the whole of the weak, thin wood, 
the produce of last or previous seasons, and 
which has not sufficient substance to push shoots 
strong enough to flower; for the presence of 
these uselessly taxes the energies of the plants, 
drawing support which is better concentrated in 
the stout, blooming wood, These weak growths 
also tend to crowd the plants, keeping out both 
sun and air. With Roses that are naturally 
weak growers it is necessary to prune to fewer 
eyes than in the case of the strong ones, other- 
wise, if left too full, the flow of sap 1s directed 
to the formation and support of a much greater 
number of shoots than are ever strong enough to 
bear flowers, to the manifest detriment of those 
which are. All the Tea varieties must be pruned 
very cautiously, leaving their strong growths 
without further interference than being some- 
what shortened ; but with these, likewise, it is 
advisable to thin out all the weak shoots. With 
the weakest growers of the Teas also leave the 
strongest shoots a considerable length, but re- 
duce the number proportionate to the natural 
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strength of the variety and the more or less 
vigorous condition the plant happens to be in. 


Greenhouse Plants. 


Pots containing three or four Tulips, bordered 
with Club Moss, and set off in the centre with 
such Ferns as Pteris serrulata, have a beautiful 
effect, and the same arrangement may with ad- 
vantage be carried out in the case of Hyacinths. 
Forced shrubs are now particularly attractive, 
and should be mixed harmoniously, with such 
plants as are not in flower; amongst them are 
Lilacs, white and parple ; Weigelas, Roses, 
Prunuses, Thorns, white and scarlet ; Spireas, 
Deutzias, Acacias, &c. Cinerarias, Cyclamens, 
zonal Pelargoniums, Chinese Primulas, Epac- 
rises, Heaths, and Fuchsias are also now in 
great beauty. Plants in general are making 
fresh growth, and vcnsequently require more 
water. Prune and tie all that require such 
attention. Any that arein a backward condi- 
tion in borders should be moved and have others 
put in their places. In planting from pots, 
loosen the ball of soil and spread out the roots, 
for, although this may occasion a little check 
for a time, the plants thrive better afterwards. 
Hard-wooded plants requiring repotting should 
be attended to at once, and afterwards kept for a 
time in the closest part of the conservatory. 
They should not be watered for some days after 
being potted, but the atmosphere should, if 
possible, be somewhat damp. Climbers of 
various sorts should be thinned and tied, taking 
care in thinning to provide for a free display of 
flowers rather than a gross production of wood. 
Large Camellias, which have got leggy from 
want of judicious pruning when young or through 
overcrowding, may be improved in the follow- 
ing manner :-—Take, at once, a couple of healthy 
young plants in 6-in. pots of any approved. 
kind, place these on the surface of the ball of 
the plant to be operated upon ; then inarch the 
heads of each of the young plants as low down 
as they can be got on the opposite sides of the 
large plant. These will become firmly united 
during the summer, when they may be severed 
from their original stems, and in the following 
season, before growth commences, the head of 
the stock may be cut away just above where the 
young plants have been inarched, when they 
‘vill commence to grow apace, and in a little 
time make handsome plants. Moveable shading 
of thin material should be got ready, as bright 
sunshine on a March day makes short work. of 
many things in flower. Pinch out the points of 
a portion of the stock of Pelargoniums. These 


will be useful in July after the early ones are 
over, Start another batch of Achimenes, Glox- 
inias, and Tydas for summer decoration. See 


that Lilies breaking through the soil are not 
left where they have an insufficiency of light, 
otherwise they make weak growth, which no 
care afterwards will put right. 


Ferns,—The general potting of Ferns shoul: 
have been done last month, but if the operatio: 
has been delayed until now it ought to be a’ 
once accomplished. If the plants have begun t« 
grow they will be more liable to suffer fron 
shifting than they otherwise would be, but wit 
careful attention in the way of shading, main 
taining an equable but gradually increasin | 
temperature, and supplying a moderate amoun 
of moisture both to root and top, little dange 
need be apprehended. ferns whose fronc 
spring directly from the soil require a rich: 
compost than such sorts as Davallia canariens) 
whose rhizomes grow above ground, To tl 
former give a mixture of equal parts of go 
fibrous peat and loam, with the addition of son 
leaf-mould, plenty of silver sand, and some sm: 
chips of fine sandstone, If the plants be r 
quired, however, for furnishing purposes, @ litt 
more loam and a little less peat will induce 
hardier growth, and one better adapted for hou 
work than the luxuriant growth promoted | 
the first-named soil. ‘Those with rhizomes abo 
ground may be potted in fibrous peat and alit 
Teaf-mould, pegging the rhizomes down on ¢ 
soil. Some of the Pavallias, Polypodiums, Pi 
matodes, Pleopeltis, and others grow well on 
stumps of Tree Ferns, affixing themselves ther 
like Orchids. If the stumps are in the vicin 
of other Ferns, spores of different species 
sure to vegetate in their crevices, more Pp 
cularly those of Adiantums, Gymnogramn 
Aspleniums, and Pterises. Syringing Fern! 
an operation requiring skill” and care ; 
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although some genera are partial to such treat- 
ment, others are particularly averse to it, more 
especially the Adiantams, Gymnogrammos, 


Cheilanthes, and other delicate and farinose 
kinds. Filmy Ferns are best grown in glass 


cases or under hand-lights or bell-glasses, or a 
Givision of the Fernery may be specially set 
apart for their culture. Most of the small deli- 
cate species thrive well on blocks of decaying 
wood, pieces of the Tree Fern stumps, or in pots ; 
whilst for strong-growing kinds, like the Todeas, 
pot culture is the best and most convenient. For 
pot culture fibrous peat, chopped Sphagnum, and 
some fine sandstone chips make a good compost, 
and for Todeas the surface may be mulched with 
live Sphagnum. The smaller kinds of Ferns 
thrive well on little mounds composed of fibrous 
peat and sandstone chips, or on a block of wood 
embedded in turfy peat from which they can 
emerge and scramble over the wood. ‘These 
Ferns like a steady moist atmosphere, but too 
much artificial heat is detrimental to them ; 
in fact, a greenhouse temperature is almost 
sufficient for the whole of them. In water- 
ing let the water fall lightly upon the 
fronds, but in addition to these slight sprink- 
lings water must also be given to the roots, more 
especially during the growing season. Hanging 
baskets should now be replenished with Ferns 
and Selaginellas, and Wardian cases should be 
examined and re-filled if necessary. 


Flower Garden. 


Spring flowers are now daily becoming so 
plentiful that herbaceous and shrubbery borders 
are getting quite attractive ; on lawns, too, are 
tufts of Crocuses, Snowdrops, Dog’s-tooth Vio- 
lets, and other favourite bulbous plants that 
annually spring up and unfold their beauties 
when once planted in such positions. Under 
the wide-spreading canopy of large deciduous 
trees a spring carpet of white, yellow, and blue, 
furnished by early-blooming bulbs, is most de- 
sirable and pleasing, and in such a situation 
they thrive where not a vestige of Grass will 
grow. Only the commoner kinds, however, 
should be used in that manner, for the finer 
ones, if so treated, are apt to degenerate ; hence 
the necessity of a good position for them, where 
they can retain their foliage until the bulbs are 
properly matured, when the foliage may be cut 
over and the surface of the ground carpeted 
with annuals or other shallow-rooting plants. 
Lawns should be swept, rolled, and, if neces- 
sary, mowed, Where they are covered with 
Moss it should be raked off, a top-dressing of 
finely-sifted soil applied, and some Grass and 
White Clover seeds sown at the same time. 
The top-dressing should be equally spread, raked 
smoothly and level, and then well rolled. 
Should the lawn be thinly covered with Grass, 
although free from Moss, a top-dressing of good 
soil, with some guano mixed with it, and also a 
sprinkling of Grass and Clover seed, will greatly 
renovate the turf. Before applying it, however, 
go over the surface with an iron-toothed rake, 
so that the old and new soils’ may the more 
readily unite ; soot, salt, or guano applied alone 
in rainy weather is also productive of excellent 
results. If the edges of lawns or Grass walks 
be well rolled before trimming them, that 
operation can be more neatly and accurately 
done. Turfing of lawns may still be performed, 
but the sooner such work is finished now the 
better will the Grass stand the summer’s 
drought. In the absence of turf seeds may he 
used, but in that case a long time elapses before 
a thick, close carpet can be formed, and con- 
tinuous attention in the way of mowing is re- 
quisite. Alterations in the flower garden or 
pleasure grounds may still be proceeded with. 
The planting of deciduous trees cannot, how- 
ever, be too speedily finished now for a season ; 
evergreens may be transplanted later, Coni- 
ferous trees, as a rule, transplant very well in 
the spring time. In planting, preserve the 
roots as entire as possible, and do not bury 
them more deeply thanis necessary ; stake such 
as require support. Instead of roughly filling 
in the soil, it should be well and carefully 
worked in amongst the roots with the hand, and 
a good soaking of water at planting time has 
also an excellent effect in settling the soil about 
the roots. 

Vegetables. 


Make another sowing of Peas. Where suit- 
able sticks are plentiful, tall kinds are the best 
to sow at this period of the year, as they bear 




















longer than dwarf sorts, or such as are of 
medium height. Where tall varieties are grown, 
always give plenty of room ; there should be not 
less than 5 ft. between the rows, as to crowd 
them is the reverse of any gain, for without 
sufficient air and light the pods never fill as they 
ought. Directly the earliest sowings are staked, 
a line of Spinach should be sown between the 
rows. This will be ready for use and the ground 
cleared before the Peas are fit to gather, and it 
will in no way interfere with their growth. The 
main crop, Onions, should be sown as soon as 
the land is sufficiently dry, but on no account if 
it be so wet as to adhere to either the tools or 
the feet, as should the seed be sown when the 
soil is at all sticky, subsequent dry weather will 
be sure to bake it so’ hard as to prevent its work- 
ing well through the ensuing season. In point- 
ing in the surface-dressing of manure spread 
over the ground do not let it be too deep, or the 
young plants will be too long in getting their 
roots into it. Many of the north country Onion 
growers put the greater portion of the manure 
they use on the surface, allowing it to remain 
until it is well sweetened by the action of the 
air, sowing the seeds in it, and covering the 
whole with 4 in. of soil from the alleys. With 
this, as with almost all other vegetables, the 
system of growing in rows should be recom- 
mended. It must be admitted that it takes a 
considerable time longer in sowing than the 
broadcast plan, but it affords such great facili- 
ties for thinning the crops, for the use of the hoe 
is destroying weeds, and for keeping the surface 
stirred (by which the ground is aérated and 
made open for the descent of rains, and the loss 
of moisture by evaporation-in dry weather is 
prevented), that the first trouble is amply com- 
pensated for by the succeeding results. The use 
of soot should not be omitted, especially in old 
gardens where the land is at all light, for in 
these the ravages of the Onion grub are most 
feft ; the soot not only acts as a powerful ma- 
nure, but the ground retains the smell through 
the season in a way that is so objectionable to 
the fly as to have a considerable influence in 
preventing it depositing its eggs on a crop where 
the land has been dressed with it. After the 
ground has been levelled, tread the whole quite 
solid. The lighter the land is naturally, the 
more solid it ought to be made. Then mark out 
the rows 1 ft. apart and 4$‘in. deep. After sowing, 
draw the soil over the seeds with the back of the 
rake. Tread the ground thoroughly, and finish by 
rolling. In dry districts, where Broad Beans 
were sown about the beginning of the year, 
they will be now above the ground, and a second 
sowing should be made; this crop also likes 
heavy soil. Sow more Radishes, raking in the 
seed, it not being necessary now to cover it with 
litter. See that the litter is removed altogether 
from the second sowings as soon as up, for after 
this time the frost is not likely to be sufficiently 
severe to injure them. Sow a little Mustard 
and Cress every fortnight in well-manured 
ground. ‘To have this young and tender it is 
necessary to sow often. Lettuce should also be 
sown on the richest piece of ground available— 
a little of the Cabbage variety (Tom Thumb) as 
well as Cos; the former will be sooner fit for 
use and precede the erect-growing kinds. Rows 
for the latter should be 15in. apart; the others 
will do athird less. In sowing, the best method 
is to drop the seeds, half-a-dozen together, in 
patches as required to be grown; afterward 
thin them out toasingle plant. If the wea- 
ther be mild, a portion of those that have been 
wintered in frames should be planted out in a 
sunny, sheltered position ; but do not risk the 
whole, as I have known the weather after this 
time to be so severe as to seriously affect them, 
especially after a winter like the present, when 
every kind of vegetation has been kept continu- 
ously soft and growing. Take them up care- 
fully with a trowel, so as to preserve the roots 
as far as possible from injury. Give some 
water as soon as planted, and if the days be 
sunny or the nights cold, place a small flower- 
pot over each plant for a few days, but not 
pressed down so closely as to exclude the light. 





Little Rock Gardens.—In small gar- | 


dens or elsewhere, where there is no scope 
for the creation of picturesque scenery with- 
out offending correct taste in such matters, a 


to the one shown in our illustration, will always 
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prove a source of pleasure if properly tended. 
A rockery on a small scale may be created, in 
every way suited for the cultivation of what are 
termed alpine plants, by raising mounds of good 
soil and partly covering the surface with stones, 
vitrified bricks, or clinkers. The largest pieces 
may be partially bedded in the soil. When the 
stones, or whatever materials used, are satisfac- 
torily arranged, the cavities between them 
should be filled up with good soil to suit the 
different plants. Equal parts of loam and peat 
will suit most of them, but for some species a 
larger proportion of peat should be used, and 
fragments of stone or gritty matter should be 
mixed with it to keep the soil open and to secure 
efficient drainage. When the mound or bed 
has had time to settle, the planting may be 
commenced, and it is now that some know- 
ledge of the antecedents and habits of the 
different species is desirable, in order to select 
proper and suitable sites, to give the small, deli- 
cate species a sheltered nook on the lee side of 
some large stone, and to plant the strong grower 
near the base of the work, where it cannot over- 
hang and smother up its weaker neighbour. 
There are some kinds that delight to grow on a 
rocky ledge and overhang its outward face. 
Some love shade, and may be planted where 
some shelter from the sun’s hottest rays can be 
had ; others, again, love sunshine, and will revel 
in its fiercest beams. After all that may or can 





be written or said on this subject, there is no 
royal road to the acquisition of this or any other 
kind of special knowledge, and there is no better 
way of becoming actually acquainted with alpine 
plants and the best mode of cultivating them 
than by commencing with a small collection, and 
as one’s knowledge and interest increases to keep 
adding to it; and as beds or mounds of alpine 
plants need not assume any geometrical plan, 
we can add a bed or two any time we may think 
proper todo so. In this way we shall have time 
to become acquainted with all our favourites, to 
keep a close eye upon each, and if one looks un- 
happy to ascertain the cause and supply the 
remedy ; indeed, the plant itself, if the symp- 
toms are intelligently studied, will supply all the 
information we require to form a correct esti- 
mate of its condition. Planting alpines on raised 
beds or mounds is a much more interesting way 
of cultivating them than in the level border, 
even in the case of such kinds as succeed under 
ordinary border culture. In the first place they 
are brought nearer the eye ; study is made more 
easy and interesting ; and in the periodical dig- 
ging and hoeing of borders many choice plants 
are often seriously injured from want of care. 
Then, again, in winter, it is the constant damp 
rather than the cold that injures the natives of 
the snow-clad regions, and on a well-drained 
mound of rockwork this source of danger would 
be mitigated or altogether removed. 

Abutilon vexillarium.—I recently ob- 
serveda remarkably fine specimen of this hand- 
some greenhouse plant growing in a conservatory 
near Dorking. It was trained on the roof, from 
which hung down festoons of medium-sized bell- 
shaped flowers of a bright red and orange colour, 
and very effective at this season of the year. In 
the same conservatory, and also trained on the 
roof, was a beautiful plant of the seldom-seen 
Solanum jasminoides, furnished with beautiful 
white Jasmine-like flowers, that are very useful 
in winter in a cut state. They are produced in 
trusses in great profusion, and continue long in 
perfection. The back wall of this conservatory 
was covered with fine plants of some of the old 
varieties of Pelargoniums, noticeable amongst 
which was a fine specimen abundantly in flower 


|of the very old kind called quercifolium flori- 
little rockery of alpine or other plants similar 


bundum ; it bears blossoms of a lively shade of 
rosy-purple, This Pelargonium, though rarely 
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seen now, is a capital plant for covering walls or 
pillars in a conservatory.—B. 


ES 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 








STOCK A SMALL GREEN- 
HOUSE. 


Iv the first place avoid the two great snares of 
the anxious ‘‘ Amateur,” namely : over-potting 
and over-crowding. As to pots, it may be ac- 
cepted as a standard rule that no plants require 
anything beyond a 10-in. pot. Of course, here 
we are speaking of ordinary sized flowers, not 
the giant specimens of the florist or stovehouse. 
Nothing to our mind is more ugly than the rows 
of huge 12-in. and even larger pots to be seen 
in the greenhouses of so many amateurs, the 
specimens grown leggy or shrivelled up as the 
case thay be. The great secret of a pretty green- 
house stage is to have your stage not higher 
than 3 ft. 6 in., so that one looks down on the 
lowers, in place of the pots, as so often happens 
by the stages being made awkwardly high. ‘Take 
care not to exceed more than two specimens of 
a kind—of course, by this we mean identical in 
colour—arrange the taller specimens in the back- 
ground, bringing the shorter plants to the front, 
with due regard to their habit. Carefully go 
over your plants quite every other day, picking 
off drying leaves and blooms, and have all swept 
up, soas to be trim and neat. Nothing spoils 
the effect of a greenhouse more than untidiness. 
After watering, put the can and other imple- 
ments used carefully out of sight; these are never 
picturesque. With regard to over-potting, this iS 
a folly which spoils many a house of really choice 
flowers. The great art in growing flowers in 
pots is to have them dwarf, full,foliaged, and 
finely bloomed. For this purpose a 6-in. pot is 
useful for all Geraniums and Fuchsias, and an 
§-in., the largest at most that should be given 
to the greenhouse annuals, such as Primula, 
Cineraria, Calceolaria—all of which are very 
gross feeders and require extra pot-room to form 
roots for quick flowering. Of course, where 
flowers are grown in 6-in. pots they must be 
potted freshly every year, and then a strong, rich 
compost must be composed of loam, manure, 
and silver sand, and plenty of drainage given 
by a generous use of broken crocks. When 
watering, give your plants a strong solution of 
manure at least once a week. What, again, 
cin be more ugly than the spindled-looking 
Ceraniums and Fuchsias as grown too often by 
amateurs—a long brown stem, and perhaps 
erowned with a really fine bunch of blossom, 
which seems to mock the ugly stem from which it 
sprang with its drooping loveliness. To anyone 
veading this with such plants disfiguring his 
greenhouse we would say, cut the plant down 
with what you may feel is a ruthless hand and 
plant the cuttings. We will venture to pro- 
mise nine out of every ten will strike; 
also that in all likelihood the old_ plant 
repotted and put in gentle heat will de- 


HOW TO 


equal a pot or two of Mignonette—this is so 
easily managed, it is a wonder more is not grown; 
and the little bright Lobelia can be had in 
blossom all the year round. LOADSTONE. 





Solanums or Winter Cherries.— 
These are the best of winter berry-bearing 
plants ; they are easy of culture and are highly 
ornamental in windows or greenhouses when 
well furnished with bright scarlet fruit. About 
Christmas-time there is a ready sale for these in 
the London markets, and, indeed, throughout 
the whole of the winter there is a large demand 
for them. Market growers possess several 
varieties of them, but none are greater favour- 
ites than Weatherill’s Hybrid, which is dwarf 
in habit, and produces masses of large bright 
scarlet berries. Some plant outtheir young plants 
in the open ground and pot them in autumn, 
but the most successful way is that of striking 
them in spring from cuttings which are obtained 
from old plants introduced into heat early in 
the year. The cuttings are inserted ten or 
twelve together in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, and are 
plunged in bottom-heat, in which they soon form 
roots ; they are then potted singly in 3-in. pots, 
and, after having become well established, their 
shoots are stopped, which induces themto break 
and form bushy little plants. They are next 
shifted into 5-in. and 6-in. pots into good hold- 
ing loam and sand. They are then arranged on 
wide, airy stages, on which they are allowed 








The Solanum or Winter Cherry. 


plenty of room, in order to induce them to grow 
short-jointed—a condition in which they yield 
more berries than they otherwise would. Thus 
cireumstanced, they remain until their fruit is 
set, a free circulation of air being afforded them 
whilst they are in blossom. When the berries 
are fairly formed manure water is given them, 





light you by bursting out in fresh beauty 
In order to keep Fuchsias bushy the extreme 
points of the young shoots must be kept 
pinched out ; for every such pinch you will have 
four or five more shoots. Another mistake the 
amateur is liable to make is that of stocking 
his home with plants which are unsuitable and 
difficult of culture, and thereby — crowd- 
ing is ensured and green fly engendered. 

The following is a list of the best flowers for 
a small unheated greenhouse, all of which may 
be attempted without the assistance of a gar- 
dener, and with no other appliances except that 
of an ordinary frame and hotbed. The list of 
flowers given are selected for three reasons— 
first, almost perpetual blooming ; second, free- 
dom from green fly ; third, hardiness of growth. 
Geraniums in variety, Fuchsias in variety, 
Petunias, Daphne indica rubra, very sweet- 
scented ; Heliotropes, tuberous Begonias, Achi- 
menes, Musk, Cyclamen, Mesembryanthemum, 
Lantanas, Tree Carnations, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Balsams, Lilium lancifolium, Cactus, Mim- 
mulus, Hyacinths, Christmas Roses, Tulips, 
Primulas, Calceolarias, and Cineraria. 

Hor hanging baskets nothing can be prettier 
than the glossy Ivy-leaf Geraniums, variegated 
M:sembryanthemums, or the fresh, lovely Nemo- 
phila insignis and the Tradescantia ; and 


swell. At this stage the plants are placed out- 


found for them; here the berries soon colour, 


market. 
in a moderately warm temperature. 


ES 


AN UGLY BANK MADE BEAUTIFUL. 





uglier when first I saw it. 


rows of large stones. 
thing could grow in it, 


and then plant Alpines. 
ingly. 





where fragrance is sought after, nothing can 
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and burnt up. The slugs ate our choice Sedums, 

and anything else that had vegetation enough 

to be good eating. Our Cyclamens gave an 

occasional leaf, but never a flower. London 

Pride certainly did flower, and very pretty it 

was, but the green rosettes soon frizzled up and 

looked ugly. We encouraged one another, 

however, and persevered, and now the bank 

is really pretty. One thing which succeeded 

on it was the Muhlenbeckia complexa. I am 

sorry that I know no English name for it, and 

T have never seen it in flower. It has numerous 

small round dark green leaves, set on long wiry 

dark brownstems. It has often attracted atten- 

tion, but whenever I have been asked for a root 

I have always warned the receiver that it bears 

a bad character. One of the gardeners at the 
Dublin College Botanic Gardens told me that it 
was a bad weed and would spoil any rockery that 
it got into. I cannot say that it showed any 
very overbearing disposition on the front of our 
bank ; and I am almost afraid the last two 
winters have been too much for it. Last sum- 

mer it hardly recovered the effects of the pre- 
vious winter, and now it looks dead. But it 
ought to be evergreen. Iam sorry if we have 
lost it, for it looked very pretty hanging over 
the stones which held up our bank. Its sprays 
are not unlike the fronds of the common Spleen- 
wort. We had it from Cornwall. A common 
Sedum (Sedum spurium) has taken a liking 
to the place, and allows no more ugly yellow soil 
to be visible where it can come. It has run 
over the spot where we had planted a fine 
clump of Apennine Anemone, which, just con- 
trives to send upa flower or two through it, 
and it would quite swallow up the little Cam- 
panula pusilla if I did not interfere and 
push it aside. But I like it. It looks 
green and vigorous with a pretty tipping of 
russet. I believe it would hideany ugliness in 
any spot where the sun shines, and it would 
keep weeds down. But another good thing 
on our bank is the vigorous growing Tapee Ane- 
mone, the red sort. The foliage of this plant 
is good, and comes up early, though the flowers 
are late; and there is something particularly 
picturesque and good in the style of the flower- 
stems, buds, and blossoms. It is a plant which 
gains much by being allowed a good deal of 
space, and as it will really grow anywhere it is 
most valuable for filling and hiding ugly corners 
and banks. Slugs do not eat it ; notevena bit 
of ground need, therefore, be entirely ugly and 
bare. Something can always be found which 
will cover any corner, and cover it with beauty, 
too, for those who have eyes to see the beauty 
which is neither new nor rare. We soon found 
that it would be impossible to grow anything 
very choice or tender on our bank without en- 
tirely remaking it, and that was not worth 
while so near the gate, and subject to the de- 





which imparts to the leaves a healthy, deep 
green appearance, and helps the berries to 


of-doors in the sunniest position that can be 


and when that occurs the plants are taken to 
Late batches are finished off in houses 


I xnow a bank than which nothing could be trouble of an annual sowing. 
The aspect is good | illustration, the Gooseberry Gourd (C. grossula- 
towards the south and west, and it issheltered on | rioides) ig one of the handsomest of the family. 
the north by treesand awall ; but the soil was i 
a horrid yellow gritty stuff, banked up against | the thickness of a goose-quill. 
the wall and supported in front by a couple of | are produced in great abundance, -are as large 
It did not look as if any- 
However, we were | with alternate longitudinal bands of very dark 
looking about for a suitable place where we| and “very light green. 
could make a rockery, and decided to try it here. 
We concluded that we had only to get some single plant will often bear from 500 to 800 fruit. 
good stones, to be roughly laid on, and cover the Although the plant is a native of North Africa 


predations of idle boys. But the bank is no 
longer an eyesore. Common hardy plants have 
made it interesting and pretty.—H. 


eT 
SS 


ORNAMENTAL GOURDS. 


Tue cultivation of the Gourd family in our 
flower gardens has hitherto been strangely neg- 
lected, and our object now is, by a eg as: 
of a few of the most remarkable species, to direct 
more general attention to 1t. On the Continent 
Courds have been long esteemed, either for their 
singularity or the handsome colouring of their 
fruits. Being climbing plants, they are em- 
ployed for covering arbours, trellises, &c., and 
although most of them are annuals, the peculiar 
effect which they produce will repay the small 
The subject of our 


It forms creeping stems about 8 ft. long, and of 
The fruit, which 


as a good-sized Gooseberry, and are finely marked 


They are so bitter in 
taste as to be inedible, and so numerous that a 


yellow bricky stuff with good vegetable mould, | and Arabia, it can be advantageously grown in 
Weset to work accord- | the open air in this country during the summer, 
I shall not try to remember how many and may either be sown, in the place where it 
pretty Alpines perished on that bank. In vain| is intended toremain, about the middle of May, 
we made holes in the clay and crammed in leaf| or, in a hot-bed under a frame, in March or 
mould; our Auriculas alternately damped off| April, and afterwards transplanted, with a goo 
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ball, into a bed of eee hot-bed material, or 
into a hole filled with stable manure, covere 
with some inches of soil. Although not abso- 
lutely necessary, frequent waterings during the 
heats of summer will be found useful in en- 
couraging a vigorous growth. Another very 
singular species 1s C. metuliferous, which grows 
about 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, and bears largish egg- 
shaped irregularly-nibbed fruit, 4in. to 6 in. 
long, studded with huge prominent spikes, and 
of a fine scarlet colour when ripe. 

Enough, perhaps, has been stated to show the 
wonderful variety which exists amongst the 
fruits of this family of plants, and we shall con- 
elude with the following enumeration of some 
species now in cultivation which present a most 
extraordinary diversity in the shape and ecolour- 
ing of their fruit, and seeds of which are easily 
procurable through any of our leading nursery- 
men. Amongst the finest of the larger fruited 
sorts are the Turk’s Cap varieties, such as 
Grand Mogul, Pasha of Egypt, Viceroy, Em- 
press, Bishop’s Hat, &e., the Serpent Gourd, 
Gorilla, St. Aignan, Mons. Fould, Siphon, Half- 
moon, Giant’s Punch-bowl, and the Mammoth, 
which weighs from 170 pounds to upwards of 
200 pounds ; while, among the miniature varie- 


ties, the Fig, Cricket-ball, Thumb, Cherry, 
Striped Custard, Hen’s-egg, Pear, Bottle, 
Orange, Plover’s-egg, &c., are most interesting 


kinds, and particularly useful for filling vases, 
&c. All these, as well as many others, grow 
wellin our climate in summer, and do not re- 
quire the protection of glass or any other shelter. 
The directions given for the culture of the 
Gooseberry Gourd will be found applicable to all 
the rest ; those that are sown in frames early in 
the season being gradually hardened off by a 
judicious admission of air before they are finally 
planted out. This course, however, need only 
be pursued when an early growth is desired. 
The plants, as a rule, are tenacious of life, and will 
exist with a scanty supply of water and in in- 
different soil ; but if itis desired to grow them to 
their highest degree of perfection,"they will, like 
their congeners the Melons and the Cucumbers, 
be found not insensible to the advantages of a 
rich and mellow compost and a liberal allowance 
of water at all times. These conditions are, in 
fact, essential to the abundant production 
of well-developed, finely shaped, and richly- 
coloured fruit. 








POULTRY. 


Light Brahmas.—The light Brahmas are 
now one of the most popular varieties of poul- 
try. It is astounding what immense strides 
these birds have made within the last few years. 
We remember the time when they had to find 
a place in the variety class, as so few of them 
were bred. Now they are often the largest 
classes in a show, and we have seen as many 
as eighty pens in a single class at the Crystal 
Palace. This great popularity, exceeding, as it 
does, that of our old English game fowl and the 
Dorking, with all their years of ‘careful breeding 
and selection, will be to those unacquainted with 
the properties of the Brahma somewhat sur- 
prising. It may, therefore, be useful to those 
who know little about the different varieties of 
poultry if I briefly describe the characteristics 
and properties of the Brahma. First, there is 
hardly any variety, except the Cochin, whichare 
ableto withstand the variations of our climate so 
well as the Brahma. For winter laying, at the 
time of the year when fresh eggs are very 
scarce, no matter how severe the winter may be, 
Brahmas lay very freely. We have had eggs in 
abundance since just before Christmas, and our 
pullets were not hatched until the middle of 
last May, and they are now laying capitally. 
Many times we have had to sweep the snow 
away before throwing the food to the birds, and 
often they could be seen walking through the 
snow hock-deep to seek a little shelter from the 
cold winds, under a shrub, perhaps only to 
return to their house as the time approached for 
them to lay an egg. Nature—or shall we say 
man, by his careful selection in breeding ?—has 
provided them with such an abundance of 
feathers, that, however cold the weather may 
be, it does not seem to affect them much. The 
Cochin is an idle bird, seldom caring to seek for 
its food. The Brahma is quite different, and 
will roam over a field or through a garden as 
diligently hunting’ after grubs and insects as 





a game bird ; or they will rest quite as well 
contented and happy confined in small space or 
a backyard as if they had the run of a large 
meadow or a freshly-ploughed field. 
to their hardiness, their good laying properties, 
their contented disposition, and their handsome 
appearance which has within a few years 
raised them to their present position as the 
favourites amongst all the many varieties of our 
domestic poultry. —CHANTICLEER. 


1532, Houdan Egegs.—In reply to “ Foots Cray,” I 
can testify to the excelleat qualities possessed by Hou- 
dan hens, having kept them for three years. The chickens 
feather and grow quickly, are hardy and easily reared. 
They are splendid layers of larged sized eggs, and, ex- 
cepting Brahmas and Cochins, are not surpassed for 
strength of constitution and general stamina by any 
other breed.—SKERNE, Wansford, H ull. 


Bees for Hatching .—Will some one kindly inform 
me how long eggs may be safely kept for hatching ?— 
C. E. 8. 








It is owing | 
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employed in discussing their four or five meals a day 
without troubling themselves about laying. I should 
recommend him to try feeding them twice a day ; in the 
| morning give them Barley-meal or ground Oats made 
very stiffy and about one or two o’clock give them whole 
Barley or’ Maize, or some other kind of corn. Always 
give them as much green food and garden refuse as pos- 
sible, and never give them more food than they can eat, 
as it only gets wasted by being trodden into the ground. 
A small tea-spoonfull of cayenne one or twice a week in 
their meal will perhaps have the desired effect.—W. T. 


. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 








1369.—Annuals for Exhibition.—The 
criticism of my selection of annuals for exhibi- 
tion in reply to the query as above made by 
‘¢ Weston-super- Mare ” necessitates some notice 
on my part. Antirrhinums are just as much 
hardy annuals in this locality as dozens of other 
'recognised annuals, We sow in February under 





The Gooseberry Gourd. 


Gapes in Chickens —Can any one kindly tell me 
a cure for this disease, which attacks them when about 
six weeks old? I have tried everything I know, but with- 
out success.—J. R. 

Ducks.—Will any one kindly tell me what is the best 
breed to keep where there is no water, for laying and 


for table use; what food should they have, and how often? | 


I prefer the Aylesbury or any large sort. Any other in- 
formation will be acceptable.—W. G. 


White Brahma Fowls. --Willany reader kindly tell 
me where and at what price I can obtain a few eggs of 
thorovgh-bred white Brahmas for sitting, and also the 
best time to hatch them for laying in winter 2—N OVICE. 

Eggs Without Shells.—Your correspondent E. J. 
C. (page 794) complains of eggs having very thin shells, 
and dropping from the hens at night. I have effectually 
cured all that, and in a very simple way too. I merely 
keep all my broken crockery-ware instead of letting the 
servants pitch it into dustbins, &c. I then smash it up 
every other day into small pieces about the size of Peas ; 
it is easily done with an axe or hammer ; and the hens 
eat the broken crockery with avidity and the silica con- 
tained therein makes my eggs very hard indeed.—C. W. 
MILNE, Seely Park, 

Fowls not Laying.—‘“ W. H. S.” complains that 
his pullets do not lay, Yinoua think their time is fully 


vA 


| glass, get a crop of flowers and seed in the 

autumn, and the winters kill nearly all of the 
|plants. Grown under such conditions, it is 
| entirely annual in habit. The introduction of 
|'Mimulus applied only to the comparatively 
annual Mimulus maculosus or spotted kinds, so 
well represented by Clapham’s strain, Raised 
from seed, also sown in February, and flowering 
through the summer, they too are killed in the 
winter. To convert such things, that seed so 
freely and are so easily propapated by seed, into 

perennials would be absurd. The calling this 
| Mimulus moschatus was a mistake. Ageratums, 
| Petunias, and Lobelias, although if kept in heat 
|through the winter and propagated by cuttings 

practically become soft-wooded perennials, are 
\in the open air but annuals; and all can be and 
| are freely raised from seed. Here both the 
\latter, raised from seed each spring, are grown 
_as tender annuals for seed production, and are in 
| every sense just as much annuals as are Stocks or 
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Asters. In recommending annuals for exhibi- 
tion much depends upon the nature of the 
question. In this case there was no indication 
whether the plants were for pot culture or to be 
exhibited as cut flowers; but it was accepted 
that the plants were to be sown in pots; hence 
the selection. The time of year should also be 
named at which the things are needed to be in 
bloom, as selections might be given of ‘plants 
that are naturally flowering in early summer 
and late autumn. Some of the plants mentioned 
by my critic are late and difficult of culture, 
especially to amateurs—Celosias, for instance, 
needing considerable heat to produce them in 
good condition. Our desire is to answer all 
queries as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the requirements of the questioner.—A., 
Middlesex. 


1532.—_Annuals and Perennials for 
Bouquets. —Hardy annuals — Chrysanthe- 
mum Dunnetl pleno, white ; Lathyrus azureus, 
sky blue; Mignonette, white; Nicotiana suaveo- 
lens, white ; Sweet Pea, various; and Scabiosa 
candidissima pleno, white. Half-hardy annuals 
—Acroclinum roseum, rose; Aster Pony and 
Chrysanthemum-flowered, various; Dianthus 
imperialis fl.-pl., Heddewigi fl.-pl., and laciniata 
fl.- pl., various ; Helichrysum compositum, 
various ; Phlox Drummondi, various; Rho- 
danthe atroganguinea, magenta; Statice sinu- 
ata atrocerulea, blue; Sultan (Sweet), white ; 
Zinnia elegans and elegans fl.-pl., various. 
Hardy ‘perennials—Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl., 
white ; Agapanthus umbellatus, blue ;. Alstree- 
meria aurea, orange; Amaryllis Belladonna, 
rose; Ammobium alatum, white ; Anthericum 
Liliastrum, white ; Anemone japonica Honorine 
Jobert, white; Campanula persicifolia pleno 
(blue) and alba, white ; Catananche alba fl.-pl. 
(white) and ccerulea, blue; Chrysanthemum chi- 
nensis, varieties; Colchicum autumnale alba 
fl.-pl., white ; Convallaria majalis, white; Di- 
anthus hybridus Marie Paré (white) and multi- 
florus, red ; Dianthus caryophyllus fl.-pl. (Car- 
nation) varieties ; Dielytra eximea, red ; Francoa 
appendiculata alba, white; Galanthus plicatus 
(Giant Snowdrop), white; Geum coccineum, 
scarlet; Helleborus niger (Christmas Rose), 
white ; Iris persica, blue and white ; Iris reticu- 
lata, violet and yellow; Lathyrus grandiflorus 
(red) and albus, white; Leucojum vernum, 
white; Myosotis dissitiflora, blue ; Narcissus 
poeticus fl.-pl., white ; Omphalodes verna (blue) 
and verna alba, white ; Phlox decussata, varie- 
ties ; Pyrethrum, double varieties ; Ranunculus 
aconitifolius fl.-pl., white ; Saxifraga granulata 
fl.-pl., white; Schizostylis coccinea, scarlet ; 
Scilla nivalis, blue ; Sisyrinchum grandiflorum, 
purple ; Spirza japonica, white; Statice lati- 
folia, blue; Viola odorata Victoria Regina, 
violet ; and Thalictrum adiantifolium, a good 
substitute for Maiden-hair Fern, — WeEsTon- 
SUPER-MARE. 


1518.—Hotbed Frames.—I constructed a 
small hotbed as follows :—I bought a champagne 
case from the wine merchant’s, cost 4d.; a York- 
shire pudding pan from the ironmonger’s, 19 in. 
by 124 in., cost 1s. 9d. ; a sheet of tin 20 in. by 
14 in., cost 6d. I had the tin soldered on to 
the top of the pan at a cost of 6d., with a small 
pipe attached for filling. This made me a shal- 
low boiler. with a large heating surface. I 
knocked the top and bottom off the case, and 
fixed the pan to the bottom ; I then elevated 
the box on two flower-pots on the floor of the 
greenhouse, and put underneath a_benzoline 
lamp, which cost 1s., and covered the top with 
a sheet of glass, which cost only 54d. I 
then filled the pan with hot water, corked the 
filling pipe, half filled the box with Cocoa-nut 
fibre, and lit the lamp. In twenty-four hours I 
filled the frame with cuttings in pots, and they 
appear to be doing well. I get a continuous 
bottom-heat of from 70° to 80°. The cost of 
the whole was 4s. 64d., and I find that a pint 
of benzoline will last ninety-six hours. The 
lamp requires filling every twenty-four hours. 
The inside measure of the box is 214 in. by 
134 in.—G. A. 

1518.—How to Make a Hotbed 
Frame.—The most useful frames are those 
with two or three lights. The best size for them 
is as follows :—4 ft. wide, 8 ft. to 10 ft. long, 
and 15 in. to 20 in. in depth at the back, and 7 
in. to 10.in. in the front. The wood should con- 
sist of well-planed deal, and the frame should 
be dovetailed together at the joints; the top 














should be tied together by two crosspieces 3 in. 
wide, which should be dovetailed one end into 
the back and the other into the front, and so 
placed that they will come exactly under where 
the. ights meet each other. These crosspieces 
should have a kind of trench on the upper side, 
so as to draw off all the water from between the 
lights. At each end of the frames there should 
be a piece of wood #in. thick and about 4 in. 
broad nailed on so as the upper edge will be 
level with the upper surface of light. The use 
of this is to exclude the cold winds which are 
apt to blow under thelights, The lights should 
be 4 ft. and 3 ft. 4 in. wide, and glazed with a 
strong 16 oz. sheet glass, which costs at the 
rate of twopence or threepence per square foot. 
The laps should not be puttied, but left open so 
as to admit the condensed moisture to escape. 
When complete the frame should be painted 
white inside and dark lead outside. Do not 
adopt the use of glue, as the damp and wet is 
sure to part it.—IGNORANT. 


1536.—Birds and Seeds.—This appears a 
seasonable question, as the time for general 
sowing in the open ground draws near. Instead 
of dressing the seeds with any preparation, I 
would recommend sprinkling freshly-slaked lime 
over the seed-bed immediately after sowing—not 
a thick coating, but just enough to give the 
bed a white appearance. This the birds seem 
to dislike, and they will not alight on the white 
surface. The cost of such lime is trifling, and 
it only needs renewal in case of heavy rains 
washing all the lime into the soil ; moreover, no 
soil will be injured by such an application, and 
all old garden soil will be improved thereby. 
Another plan is to drive several short pegs into 
the ground, around the sides of the bed, and to 
run white cotton across the bed from peg to peg 
at a few inches from the surface. Thisis rather 
more troublesome than the former plan, but it 
has the advantage of not requiring any renewal, 
and it generally keeps birds off the seed-bed, 
probably because they think itis some kind of 
trap, The first methodI havenever known to 
fail, and the second has failed with me only very 
seldom. For those not familiar with the article, 
it may be mentioned that fresh lime for garden- 
ing purposes should be kept, in some vessel as 
nearly air-tight as possible, in some cool place 
under cover.—C. L. J. 


1590.—Heating Small Greenhouses.—I am 
about to erect a small greenhouse (10 ft. long), and should 
be glad to know the best and cheapest way of heating it 
by gas. Also has any reader tried Bateman’s metal fires 
for this purpose ?—J. C. 

1508.—Treatment of Draceenas.—“ H. M.” may 
find the following useful for treating his plants. Takea 
thumb-pot, and roll the leaves up so as to put them 
through the hole at the bottom of the pot; or a pot may 
be broken in halves, and tied together after putting 
round the stem. The pot should be placed close under 
the remaining leaveson the stem; then fill the pot with 
Moss, and in a short time the stem will root. When the 
stem has a good root cut it off close to the bottom of the 
pot; ina short time a good table plant will be the result. 
The old stump will break again and make as good a 
plant as before. The Moss in the pot must not be kept 
too wet. The spring is the best time for the operation. 
—H. B. 

1501—Steam in Forcing Frame.—I beg to in- 
form your correspondent that the excess of moisture of 
which he complains fis caused by his burning the lamp 
with too large aflame. Ventilating the frame by tilting 
upwards the sash at the back, or by sliding it sideways, 
will enable him to remedy his difficulty should he again 
usetoo much heat. Should he be unable to regulate the 
temperature of the house in which is situated the frame, 
the lamp may with advantage be extinguished forfive or 
six hours in the middle of a warm day.—A. WOODROFFE. 


1473.—Solanum or Winter Cherry.—I success- 
fully grew a large quantity of plants of S. capsicastrum 
last year, and have wintered between five and six dozen 
plants. I have cut back some to form bushy plants, and 
others I have trained for standards. I have a few with 
berries upon them of alarge size. Those plants which 
I cut back about three weeks ago are breaking again 
very nicely, and all are and have been for all through- 
out the winter in very healthy condition. I keep them 
in a greenhouse and liberally supply them with- water, 
the want of which, I have little doubt, has caused ‘HH, 
B.'s” plants to drop their leaves. I would advise him to 
cut back his plants at once and plant them out-of-doors 
in asunny situation when all danger of frosts are past, 
when if he sees they do not lack water, they will flower 
and berry there, and he can take them up again in Sep- 
tember handsome plants for next winter’s decoration.— 
J. L. 

1524.—Flower Seeds for Unheated House.— 
Almost all kind of tender annuals may be raised with- 
out heat under glass, if sown in the months of March 
or April, as the sun is then powerful enough to ger- 
minate seeds freely. Such things as Cockscombs, Celo- 
sias, and Balsams make capital greenhouse pot plants ; 
so also do Petunias, Mignonette, Stocks, and even 
Asters, if the latter are planted out into the open 
ground in May and lifted into pots just when coming 
into bloom. The dwarf double Larkspurs, Portulaccas, 
Godetia Lady Albemarle, Tagetes signata pumila, Phlox 
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Drummondi, with a few oramental Grasses, such as 
Brisa maxima, Agrostis nebulosa, Isolepsis gracilis, &e 
—these, if well grown, will serve to make a cool green- 
house very gay all through the summer and autumn.—A, 


1567.-Worms in Gardens.—As a rule, worms do 
a beneficial work in gardens ; they thoroughly aerate the 
soil, and considerably decompose it by passing much of 
it through their bodies, All worm-casts seen on lawns 
have been so digested and then exuded. Where so 
very abundant, however, they become a nuisance, and 
free dressings of fresh-slaked lime will destroy them 
wholesale, as also will dry, clean soot. The lime should 
not be dressed too thickly ; itis the minute particles of 
dust, so full of irritation, that, falling upon ihe worms 
causes them to retire. Such dressings need to be fre- 
quently applied, and in the end will soon get rid of them. 
These dressing will do no harm to plants or Grass ; even 
coarse salt may be used with great advantage on foot- 
pasha and amongst vegetables—of course sparingly.— 


1568.-Manure for Potatoes.—Potatoes need a 
manure that is quick of action, and caleulated to supply 
the special need of phosphates, as without these the 
quality of the tubers wil! be poor. Good guano or super- 
phosphate guano are good artificial manures ; wood ashes 
supply phosphates, but lack ammonia and other impor- 
tant compounds, Withreally good stable manure scarcely 
any other kind of dressing is needed, as it is not possible 
for the plants to take up more than a certain amount of 
nutriment. Artificial manures are most valuable when 
employed with Potatoes that succeed some other erop 
which has been previously manured. Dissolyed bones 
make a good permanent manure, but it is hardly active 
enough for Potatoes. It would be invidious to name any 
special manure where so many are good; but last year 
we found one manufactured at Deptford to be the best 
for Potatoes we have ever employed.—A. D. 


1504.—Double Pyrethrums and Potentillas.— 
Both double Pyrethrums and Potentillas would mix ad- 
mirably with Pentstemons and Delphiniums, the latter 
being kept into the centre and the Pyrethrums next. 
Such perennials as those stated would help to make « 
striking bed for a long time, and might be added to with 
some of the best perennial Phloxes, as these present 
some of the grandest of border plants. A few Liliums 
of various kinds would intermix well. The soil of such 
bed should be trenched 30 in. deep, and be well manured 
before planting.--A. D. 


1505.—Tritelia uniflora.—Bulbs of this plant that 
are mouldy are, no doubt, practically dead. Perhaps 
they have been too long exposed to air and have lost 
generative power. The best place for them is in the 
ground, as they will come up in the open ground from year 
to year as freely as will Snowdrops and Crocuses.—D. 


1506.—Apple Stocks.— Apple stocks raised from the 
seed or pips of the best fruits are, as a rule, little better 
than Crab Apples, although just a few may in time pro- 
duce fruit, but these will show fruit much sooner if 
grafted on to other stocks. as all Apples are. The stocks 
would make the foundation for good trees if they were 
cut back to within 6in. of the ground about the end of 
March, and all grafted with scions from good sorts of 
Apple trees. In three years they would probably begin 
to produce fruit, and would fast grow into value. With- 
out being grafted the stocks are little better than weeds. 


1567.-Worms in Gardens.—Hot lime will have 
the effect of getting the worms out of the gronnd. It 
should be used at the rate of 1 lb. to the gallon of water. 
Give the ground or Grass a good soaking with the liquid, 
when the worms will come out in numbers. They must 
be gathered and destroyed.—J. 8. 


1562.—_Flowers for Bouquets in June.—Few 
flowers make up better for coat flowers than those of 
Phlox Drummondi. Obtain a good packet of seed, sow 
at once ina greenhouse. Bottom-heat is not requisite. 
When large enough to handle fill a quantity of 6-in. 
pots with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, rotten manure 
in equal proportions, adding a good sprinkle of sand; 
then put five of the seedlings into each pot. A slight 
fumigating will be required, they being a little subject 
to green fly. By so doing you will not fail to produce a 
brilliant display of bloom by June next. A few plants 
of the Maiden-hair Fern would supply you with a back- 
ground to make your button-holes upon.—J. 8. 


1569.—Cropping a River Bank.—Parsnips would 
do well upon such soil. Sow at once the Hollow-crowned 
variety. You may try the Long Surrey Carrot at the top 
of the bank. I should recommend Champion Potatoes 
for such a situation.—J. 8. 


1569.—Cropping a River Bank.—The best kind of 
Potatoes to grow on a river bank where the soil is heavy 
are Champion and Magnum Bonum—to plant others may 
result in disease and failure. Parsnips would do very 
well, but Carrots needa light, deep soil. Onions, Broad- 
Beans, and Runner Beans may do very well in such soil, 
as they prefer it rich and holding. Winter Greens, such 
as Savoy Cabbages, Scotch and Cottagers’ Kale, and 
Sprouting Broccoli, may be planted to succeed any early 
crops.—A. D. 


1579.—_ VariegatedMesembryanthemum from 
Cuttings.—Cuttings of the variegated Mesembryanthe- 
mum should be permitted to lie for a few hours after 
being taken off before being inserted in the cutting pots. 
A free warmth promotes quick rooting, and damp does 
no harm; the chief danger lies in heat that is too mode- 
rate, and does not induce rapid rooting and growth. The 
soil in which the cuttings are put should be composea 
largely of sharp silver sand. Shallow pans should be 
used, and the cuttings not too thickly inserted.—A. 


1588.-The Chimney Campanula (C. pyrami- 
dalis).—Campanula pyramidalis is a fine plant for pot 
culture, but ofttimes in the open air it does only indifter- 
ently well. The side shoots should bo taken off if pos- 
sible with a small portion of root attached, potted out 
singly in small pots, and when large enough re-potted 
into 9-in. pots in which to bloom. These plants should 
have the protection of a cold frame through the winter 
to kéep the leading crown from injury by frost Grown 
liberally in good sized pots such plants should flower 
finely.—D, 
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1573. Pelargoniums Failing. --Your Pelargoniums 1613.—Climbing Annuals for Summer.—l wish | spring up again ?—WILLING TO LEARN. {The former is 
have been wrongly treated. ~ 








They should have been cut | to have a show of climbing annuals for next summer in | probably past recovery, the other will probably send 
down after blooming and allowed to break well before | a south aspect. Could any one name best varieties— | up shoots soon if not too severely injured by frost. With- 
being rmoved to smaller pots. I cannot understand your | stating time and mode of raising, treatment, &c. ?-- | hold water until shoots appear. | 

shifting them again at Christmas into larger pots, they | PARASITE. 1632.—Climber for Greenhouse.—6. J. 
not having broken into growth. The temperature has 1614. -Floury Potatoes.—The soil of my garden is Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, or Devoniensis Roses 
been quite sufficient. I would advise you to cut them | 4 cold clay loam; can any “one inform me what kind of | Would suit your purpose well, or Clematis Jackmanni, 
down entirely and remove them into smaller pots, and | potato I ought to plant to get a good crop of floury and | Clianthus puniceus, Fuchsia virgata, Cobaa scandens 
try plunging in heat if convenient.—J. 8. sound tubers ?7—SUBSORIBER. and various others. 


1576.-Camellias Failing.—I am not surprised at| 4615p] 1633.—Ashes in Gardens.—How can I best utilise 
your Camellias falling; the temperature submltted to 7 a quantity of fine ashes in my garden? to what vege- 
them, as you say 50° to 55, is too high for them at least tables will they prove most beneficial? BR. C. B. [If the 
by 10°. Take off all the shrivelled puds, and keep the ashes are from wood, they are beneficial to the soil for 
plants in the temperature they are now in, and syringe growing all kinds of vegetables. A ‘oal ashes are not so 
them freely every day wntil they have made new growth. useful except to mix with stiff soils so as to render them 
When finished growing, gradually harden them in a more porous). 


ants in Vineries.—Many thanks to “HH.” 
for his answer in reference to this subject. Will he or 
someone else please to tell me what temperature by day, 
also by night, will be best for the Vines ? Likewise air 
and ventilation, as the buds are beginning to break. 
They are Black amburgh and White Sweetwater 
2 F : tome planted outsideina porder 3 it. wide, which has not been 
am pers ; acins -of- n June 3 : hae Ro eee * 
ae i pier Cn OE eer es -| covered up. The temperature inside has ranged from 1634. -Fumaria bulbosa and Arum Dracun- 
returning them to a cool house early Spee 35° to 40° by night, and from 45° to 50. by day, giving air | culus.—Can any one inform me as to the treatment of 
1525._Creepers for Low Walls.—The spring | top or side according to the weather.—W. L. Fumaria bulbosa and Arum Dracunculus ? I bought some 
blooming kinds of Clematis are mosb valuable decorative 1616.—Winter and Spring Flowering Plants. at an auction. I have looked in vain for description of 
climbers for a north wall, as they practically bloom in| what plants flower best in Svinter and Gately mR Se l habit, &c., in gardening WorKs.— BUYER. [The plants 
summer in such a position, and for a longer period. The ina Loa pe Rehone the Leniparature a orer eRe A mentioned above are known more generally under other 
summer kinds really then bloom 1 autumn. LEyvyer- Balow 45° at Aioht o_3 G = wv. é 18 never , names, viz., the former as Corydalis bulbosa, the latter 
lasting Peas are useful; and for blooming just now one of ; po ee ae a ae Dracunculus vulgaris. They both thrive in the open 
the best is Jasminium nudifiorum. For foliage the broad- 1617 Manure for Pot Roses.— What quantity porder, and are perfectly hardy in a dry light soil.] 
Jeaved Aristolochia, Virginian Creeper, and variegated | of guano must I put toa gallon of water for watering 1635 : ar ps 
ave ; : ; A 2 : F ze py feet 635.— mer mulas n¢ j Ter- 
Tyies are good, but these latter prefer to climb the brick- pee yl rane ae often eed it be given them ? Wild Pecpasccried Beasts Dee heat autora i aOb re 
work.—D. hones burned and then crushed answer the same as bone | peen kept in a sitting-room all the winter, and look 


1526. — French Perennial Phlox. — Although dust ?—CONSTANT READER. healthy ; what can be the reason of their having no 
perennial Phloxes ne seed are freely, Hie seed does : Le Hea Lend have a piece of blooms ?—TILLY SLOW-BoY. 
not germinate reac ily, and is necessary to exercise | land on W rich Wheat was grown last season , it was raates F 2 Fi m4] a eee 
considerable patience. Seed might be sown now in pots | pretty well manured last autumn, but I find on digging Foo he pote an pe reported ba a ee Hn 
or pans in B meee pe aT: and ne allowed to : ee gh is rf becca ig other, the poorer part a onal lants had better be re-potted during the nex 
stand, only kep just moist, until the seed germinates. yeing badly infestec with Coltsfoot. I wish to grow ROM : ser 
Seedlings should bloom next year if grown on in good | Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas, Beans, Onions, Carrots, Tur- SF age lento oN wet os “ po eo 
rich garden soil, the plants needing only common garden | nips, Parsnips, &c., and would like information as to Th oy shane oe Le rape ne ise be it Asi" be: be * act l 
culture.—A. which of the above would be pest suited to the part In |to aq 5 itt oS grant oe ag af ae vail i) ; tp cin eae hie Ben 
P 7 ioe which the Coltsfoot abounds ; and also how to get rid of Os aye eae aes an hour or two daily soas to dry up super 
1527.—Gladiolus Brenchleyensis.—Single bulbs | the latter. Iam told that manure will kill it. Is this fluous moisture. 
vat % * BS _ SE = - s z 4 qi d ; a ILC ¢ E y Ss Us ae A a a 
of Gladiolus aaeieg: will coo ha if grown in| 97 Also what kinds of Potatoes can be recommended 1638.—Tomtits in the Garden.—Last year I con- 
7-in. pots 3 in a less size the spikes will be poor. The | for such soil; it is a stiff clayey bottom. Situation high structed a box about 8 in. long by 5 in, in width and 
soil should be composed of good yellow loam, with one- | and open.—NOVICE ©" | depth, after the shape of a salt box, with a sloping lid to 
third of well-rotted manure, and a sprinkling of silver : DEM aie throw off the rain, anda hole at one end of the box 1}in. 
sand in it. Bury the bulbs about 2in. They may be 1619. Making Hard Water Soft.—Can any of | in diameter ; this I fastened in the branches of a Pear 
pottedat once, and kept under glass until all danger from | your correspondents kindly advise as to the best method | tree; I also secured some wire netting 18 in. wide round 
trost is past. Weak manure water will be of use during | of rendering hard water soft, so that it may not be s0|the stem of the tree 4 ft from the ground, for the pur- 





the summer.—A. D. injurious to plants, &c. ?—T. F. pose of keeping off cats. In due course @ couple of tom: 
1528. — Hybridised Pelargoniums. — Pelargo- 16.0.—_Impressions of Fern Fronds.—Can any tits built their nest in the box and reared a family. 
ium seed of all kinds may be sown at once ina shallow | one tell me how to take impressions of fronds on paper? Y esterday Tnoticed a number of tomtits in the garden, 
pan. Itisa good rule to dibble in the seeds with regu- —NEPTUNE. which leads me to think that my last year’s visitors are 


larity all over the pan leaving the long tail exposed. Fix . coming back to their old quarters. Would it be advisable 
the ae firmly, tnd water gently, keeping the pans 1621.-Sparrows Hating Lawn Seeds.—Could | to remove the bird-nest from the box or allow it to 
shaded during strong sunshine. The seed should ger- | 209 reader tell 100 Or ea get Ue preventing sparrows, | remain untouched ?—S. M. 
minate within three weeks, but it is uncertain whether See srs ecg tats pe pa See at vighten! of | 1639.-Ivy Screens.—I want to form some screens 
the plants will bloom the same season. Some may, others | them ¢ pat rhe’ ¢ rch ae A eA iets ig 1 frightening | ¥¢ Ty from 3 it. to 6 ft. high, for a terrace exnaued £0 
may not ; probably the majority will bloom late in the them away. The only other method I can think of 13 | to east, south. and west. Could I plant eotata Wante 
aden tity) —D: to raise a large net on poles over the ground, but this ) BASU, ROU Sa Dlant roots in Woote™ 
is costly and troublesome business. Last year the seeds boxes with success by giving plenty of liquid manure ? lf 
were devoured wholesale as fast as I sowed them. I | %° what width and depth ought the boxes to be? Would 
should like to know of a simpler and thoroughly efficacious | the boxes answer 1 placed on the terrace, or should 
Q UER TH s* preventive.—A LAWN LOVER. they be sunk (in stones) ¢ Possibly by keeping the Ivy 
E roots in the boxes, I might grow creeping Roses in soil 
i porpaias amen be ere id bl Pre ks pe ae placed near the boxes ; if so, what sort of ahole should 
: : dge surrounding my garden, althougil wasimpossible | he made for the soil for the Roses ?—-G. _ fYouca 
1605.—Vitality of Seeds.—I am informed that | to see through it in the summer of 1878, is i almost pero te ri git 5 Se et aing in Nike a tee ae 
seeds kept over from last spring will not germinate. To] bare of leaves, especially under the forest trees which | rooted plants and some 2ood soil, and keep moderately 
what extent, if at all, is this true of flower and vegetable | shade it here and there, owing In a great measure to the | moist. The plants will be established better and quicker 
seeds ?7—H. last two severe winters. Can I renovate it by any |if kept ina sheltered place for some time after being 
1006.-Propagating Hyacinths.—Is it possible means 7—HOLLY BANK, planted. The size of the boxes is quite immaterial pro- 
to propagate Hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs in this 1623.—Roses for North Yorkshire.—I have a vided they are not too small. Liquid manure will do 
country ? Lf so, how isit done? and how long do they | square bed, one side of which is against a wall where more harm than good in such a case ; it is only needed 
take to reach perfection 2-H. there is some climbing Roses. I propose making a bor- when the soil becomes exhausted and the boxes full of 
arate a: bbs der of Grass, 2 ft. wide] all round, and planting it with roots. It will be_ better to sink the boxes, as by this 
1607._Treatmoent of Rhododsandrons.—I have | Hybrid Perpetual Roses, surrounded with arow of dwart means the soil will be kept more moist and cool in sum- 
planted a number ol Rhododendrons on the bank of a} Bourbons, and edged witha row of dwarf China Roses. mer. If you grow Roses near the Ivy, the roots of the 
pond sloping to the north-west. The soil is heavy, and, | What kind would suit the north-west Riding of York. | latter should not be allowed to feed on the soil intended 
ode atlent SY ee chia right! wel bent sar in| shire? and {would they need protection in winter?— for the Roses]. 
with ant. é s right? ¢ 8 re. any- TICE ‘ 
thing more that Ican do? Ts it well to dig the eoont eh ae ¥ ‘ 1640.—Marechal Niel Rose.—I re-potted a plant 
round the plants, or to lay it down in Grass? What 1624.—Plants for Window Decoration.—Will of this Rose in December, and at that time the sap had 
about pruning? My shrubs are only about’4 ft. high, | 20Y reader oblige by giving a list of some of the best | begun to rise and small buds were appearing. 500n after- 
put are very scraggy, the only foliage being on theends plants to grow for the above purpose? I have a small | ¥ ards the buds died and now only the stalk remains. 
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ereel <2 to forwé or some i What would you advise me to do with it ?— AMATOR 
he stems.—H. reenhouse to forward the plants before they come into | ,. zaed : : p : 
oe a; iloom. Also alist of the most suitable for carpet ped- | FLORUM. [Do not disturb the roots again, but keep the 
1608.—Potatoes.—What weight of Potatoes am I to | ding and edging. —J. g. plant under glass, and do not keep the soil too moist, 
reckon (for seed) to the square yard? or how muchground| “j455 roles in G ; and wait and see what effect the genial weather which 
will 1 lb. sow ?—A. L. 5. ive ave Braeeteny Soh of caiiahammare ESL a Ghat willshortly come will have upon the plant]. 
e : : é Ss ¢ € ? It nave tr Py 

Bee clone to ite, Leave have a| spring and wood traps without success.—C. C. G. 1641.— Roses in Towns.—I have a few Rose trees 

Camellia which stood close to a wall all tne autumn, and that at one time thrived well in my open garden, but in 


appeared to be very healthy and growing well, and had 1626.—Small Gardens near Town.—Will any | consequence of the extension of the town, the smoke has 
several buds upon it. After it was taken into a sitting- reader kindly suggest the most effective way to plant a | killed all the standards. The dwarfs are still living but 
room, just as the buds were breaking and the colour of small garden near town witha south aspect laid out in | not doing well although carefully attended to Goatd I 
the flower could be seen, they turned quite brown, and | beds about9 ft. by 4 ft.? and state what kinds of plants overcome the difficulty of the smoke, and induce them to 
eventually fall off. The leaves all this time looked green | to be used, and how to arrange them ?—AMATEUR. thrive again were I to put them in a small greenhouse— 
and well until about a fortnight ago, when one by one say half pit, half greenhouse—and either pot and plunge 
they began to aay brown at the ere and dropped off : them, or plant in 2eds?—QUERO. (The smoke nuisance 
Be ene off prev te apuaby nae hat can I do to prevent 1627.—Treatm ent of Gladioli.cHow should I would probably be greatly obviated by growing the plants 
Sole: Coe treat a quantity of Gladioli bulbs I have just bought? under glass, but they will never thrive so well as in an 
1610,Salting Vegetable Ground.—Will some | They are no larger than a small Crocus.—F. H. B. [Pre- atmosphere free from smoke, as, of necessity, the plants 
one give mea list of vegatables to which wali is beneficial | pare a bed of deep, rich, light soil in a sunny position | Peins hardy will require a large amount of ventilation. 
and prejudicial? How much salt can I put on ground | and plant the pulbs. Should they show flower-spikes it If placed under glass, the best way 1 to plant ina bed 
‘where Beet, Turnips, Cabbage, Broccoli, Onions, Carrots, | would be well to pinch them out. Lift the bulbs in | 0 8004 soil, as they then succeed etter, and require less 
Lettuces,d&c., are to be grown? Tam planting my Potatoes | autumn, when the tops lie down, and plant again next attention than when grown in pots.] 
between my Cabbage plants, as I planted my Cabbage spring, and they should flower well in summer. ] 1642.—Culture of the Bullace Damson.— 
plants between my Potatoes. If Lsow 2 tons of salt 1628.—Cropping Wet Land.—I have five acres of Profit.—The above fruit would no doubt be produced 
to the acre for the Potatoes will it kill the Cabbage | land, which during winter is usually flooded, also in abundantly in favourable seasons in such a soil in your 
plants as well as the slugs? For the other crops (not | summers such as the last. It is at present in Grass, but | locality. It can be obtained at any of the large fruit 
Potatoes) would it better to sow with the seed, or to dig} I am never sure of a crop of hay. What would you | tree nurseries. The Strawberries, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
the salt under and then sow the seed? How much for | advise to crop it with?—DELTA. [You could not do Keen’s Seedling, Sir Charles Napier, are all good kinds, 
each vegetable ?—T. C. V. B. better than plant Osiers and Willows.] and would suit your purpose well. 
1611.—Manuring Potatoes.—In your issue of 1629. —Cleaning Garden Pots.— 7. B.— 1643._Raising Seeds in Rooms.—I. °S.—The 
Feb. 21, “A. L.,” in writing of seed Potatoes, and ma-| Thoroughly cleanse them with scrubbing-brush and | plan you intend to adopt will, we fear, be afailure. If 
nuring the same, says that “for home consumption” | water. Itisa bad plan to paint them, as the roots of | the seeds do germinate the plants will be so weak and 
eye ip tcootn liberal dressing of aiede cr igagebe the plants suffer thereby. drawn that they will never make good plants when 
or all main crops manure should be avoided.” May 320) Ci Y ; ahead anted out. If you have no convenience to sow der 
not this statement be qualified somewhat, as it genaen ee ae dala Bee 8 i foes eens Sats barton heat, wait a little poten il 
an so eee never seen Potatoes planted without | probably the rotting is the result of potting too deeply. the weather becomes warmer, and then you can raise 
a ; : There should always be one-third of the bulb free of the | Strong seedlings which will be nearly as forward as al 
1612.— Propagating Virginian Creepers.— soil. Try this plan another season. earlier sown batch. 
When is the best time to put in cuttings of Virginian 1631Begonia Rotting. A yellow-flowering Be- 1644. Orange Tree Culture.—I shall be glad to 
Creepers ? I want to cover by means of wirework an un- gonia rotted off early in the last summer. T am afraid | know how to proceed in the cultivation of a dozen Orange 
sightly view. Lalso want the names of a few fine-foli- | I gave it too much water. A fine crimson-flowering | trees raised last summer from seeds. They are now 3 in. 
aged plants, about 8 in- high, for border with south-east kind also got nipped by the frost. I placed both in the | or 4 in. high, with three or four leaves on them. 1 hey 
aspect.—DARCOM. greenhouse and gave no water allthe winter; will they | have been raised in pots in garden soil under inverted 
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tumblers; no growth has taken place for many weeks. 
How high, and when should these plants be grafted ?— 
J.C. [The Orange tree requires a greenhouse tempera- 
ture, but it may be grown successfully in a dwelling-room 
provided the leaves of the plants are kept quite clean 
from dust, &c. They require to be potted ina mixture 
of loam with a little sand and decayed manure. The 
pots should be not unproportionately large to the size 
of the plants, and they should at no time be kept too 
moist at the roots. Grafting Orange trees is a precarious 
operation unless practised by some one who thoroughly 
understands it and is an expert. Besides, if the plantsin 
question have been raised from pips of ordinary Oranges, 
they do not require grafting. ] 

1645.—Culture of Egg Plants.—R. D.—The seeds 
of this plant should be sown in spring; they require to 
be grown in a mixture of turfy loam and a little sand and 
decayed manure, 


1646.—Spireea japonica,—R. D.—You may safely 
divide your plants ‘for the purpose of propagation, It 
may be done any time before the summer, 


1647—_Magnum Bonum Potatoe.—I have some 
very large sets of these Potatoes ; isit best to cut them 
now, or wait till I plant them ?—A. K. [You had better 
cut them into the necessary portions now, as they are less 
likely to rot ] 


1648.—Artificial Manures.—What is the best kind 
of prepared manures to use for Roses, Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, and Lilies?—F, A. W.—[Try 
Amies’ Manure or Clay’s Fertiliser (see advertising 
columns). ] 


1649.—Lobelias for Bedding. —Which are the best 
dwarf Lobelias for bedding? Ihave L, erinus speciosa 
and Blue Beauty.--L. [Add to these Blue Stone, White 
Perfection, Brighton, Ebor, and Detiance.] 


1650.—The Culture of the Hoya.—This plant re- 
quires the temperature of a stove or warm greenhouse, 
in order to induce it to flower freely. It requires simi. 
lar treatment as that of ordinary pot plants, except 
that it does not need so much water, especially during 
winter. 

1651.—Treatment of Roses Under Glass. — 
Thave a small conservatory in which I want to grow 
Roses. Could you give me a few hints on their general 
management? [Plant them out or pot them in good 
soil (not too sandy), as near to the glass as possible Give 
them copious waterings in the summer and frequent 
syringings. Keep them perfectly free from insect pests 
by fumigating, &c. Give plenty of ventilation in fine 
weather, especially during summer. Prune the shoots 
well back every autumn, and, if necessary, give a coat- 
ing of compost on the stem, so as to eradicate scale, &.] 


1652.—Stable Manure for Hotbeds.— will you 
inform me what condition stable manure shonld be in to 
form a hotbed? Last year I used that which had been at 
the bottom of the pit and was quite rotten and hot 
when put into the frame, but it became cold in a few 
days, Is it better to use it fresh from the stable? or is 
one cart-load too small in quantity to retain the heat? — 
EK. G., Hull. [It is best to nse fresh manure, 7.e., that 
in which the straw is not much decayed. The fermenta- 
tion then goes on for some considerable time, and the 
heat is retained, whereas in old and too much decayed 
material the heat is soon dispelled. A waggon-load will 
make a fair-sized bed, and ample for ordinary purposes. 


1653.—Culture of Hardy Flowers.—Spirea fili- 
pendula and palmata, Veronica incana, and Tradescantia 
purpurea will all thrive well in any soil in the open bor- 
der. The last named is more tender than the others, 
and should have the most protected spot. 


1654.—Happy Thought Geranium. —I have one 
of these which I am afraid will die; it was cut down in 
the autumn, and since then it has only produced sickly 
yellow shoots, which grow about 2 in. and then damp .or 
fade off. Can Ido anything to save it?—GLADIOLUS, 
[Put it in a light airy position, and water sparingly. ] 

1655.—Cucumbers on Old Hotbed.—I have 
just made up a hotbed ina frame for raising various 
seeds; would a Cucumber grow on it during the snmmer 
after the seeds are taken out? JI do not want to grow 
the hardy ridge, but a frame Cucumber, Tg there any 
chance of success?—GLADIOLt 8S. [A frame Cucumber, 
such as Hedsor Prolific or Lord Kenyon’s Favourite, would 
do well in such a position. ] 

1656.—Transplanting Parsley.—I, have in my 
garden two rows of Parsley plants which have survived 
the winter. As I cannot let them remain where they 
are, could they be transplanted with any chance of suc- 
cess ?—NOVICE. [They would succeed if transplanted, 
but would be liable to run to seea should dry weather 
set in.] 

1657.—Bottom-heat for Seeds.—Having adopted 
one of the modes of starting seeds by means of a lamp 
and hot-water tin mentioned in GARDENING, I shall be 
glad to know whether I should take the seeds out of the 
heat as soon as they have started. I may mention the 
temperature of my greenhouse is about 45°.—MaArk. 
[When well up reduce the heat by lowering the lamp ; 
finally take them out altogether, and place on the green- 
house shelves. Something depends on what seeds they 
are.] 

1658.—Potato Planting in Town Garden.— 
I am making a rockery across the lower end of my 
garden for Ferns, &c.; the slope at the back of it T 
think of planting with Potatoes: shall I do so with any 
chance of success, the space at disposal being 16 ft. by 
8 ft., soil rather heavy and retentive, aspect south but 
partly shaded on south side by a 6-ft. wall ? If advisable, 
what kind will be best? and when shall I plant ?—J.G.s. 
[You might possihly get a fair crop, but it is rather 
doubtful. Try the Karly Ashleaf. Plant early in April.] 


1659.—- Leaves Falling off India-rubber Plant. 
—What is the matter with an India-rubber plant, the 
leaves of which are the enclosed ? It was taken from the 
ereenhouse into a hall, where it was exposed to gas and 
draughts, and where it remained a couple of months or 
longer. Just before Christmas it was returned to the 
conservatory, and ever since has been growing worse, It 
isa large plant, but has now not a single healthy leaf. 
Should it be ent down ? if so, how must it be treated? 
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or what shall be done with it?—WYBORNE GATE, South- 
port. [The reason of the leaves falling off the India- 
rubber plant is its being exposed to gas bynight and cold 
air by day. You had better cut the plant down and place 
it in a warm house, and it will soon push up new growth, 
If the stem be cut into segments and put into a hotbed, 
a stock of young plants may be got.] 


1660.—Cucumbers and Melons 


in Small 


Greenhouse.—I have built a lean-to greenhouse, 8 ft. 


long 
a glass roof and front. 


full force of sun from sl 


summer, 


what materials should 


by 6 ft. wide, against the end of my 
It faces ‘south, 
Inrise until 
Can I grow Cucumbers and Melons in such a 
house without the aid of fire-heat ? 
most suitable sorts, the best time to 
the bed be 


house, with 
and will receive 
about 6 p.m. during 


If so, what are the 
plant, and with 
prepared for them? 


Also what fruit tree will do best against the back wall, 


the height of which is 


9 ft.? 


Will the heat from a small 


stove with fire-box about 1 ft. square be beneficial to the 
plants during nighttime if placed inside the house ?— 


Pook. 


(Cucumbers or Melons might be grownin sum- 


mer in such a house Separately, but together we fear you 


would not 


succeed very well. 


The Cucumbers would 


need a slight shade from direct sunshine; Melons could 
The soil may be put in mounds 


not have foo much sun. 
ona platform of planks in front 
plants be trained under the roof on wires. 
Cucumbers should be light 
rather stiff and poor. The 


ber, and Victory of Bath is 


1661.—Treatment of Fine-foliaged Begonias. 
—I have a Begonia which has been doing wellin a room 


without fire during the whole of the winter. 


of the house, and the 
The soil for 


and rich, and that for Melons 
Telegraph is the best Cucum- 
an excellent Melon. ] 


It is ap- 


parently growing out of the pot. Should it be divided ? 


if so, how? what soil is required ? 


doing it? [If not cony 
pot, cut it through the 


strong stems on each pi 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. ] 


and the best time for 


enient to give the plant a larger 
middle with a sharp knife, leaving 
ece, of course. 


Soil, peat or good 


1662, Tee the India-rubber Plant.—I have 
pe 


a Jarge India-rub 


soil will do. 


the pot is full of roots, 
tage, 
water. ] 


—B. G. F. 
Chopped turf or peat with sand and leaf- 
mould or rotted manure added will grow it well. 


r plant ; in what kind of soil shall I 
repot it? does it require much 
manure assist its growth ? 


water? would liquid 


[Almost any open 


When 


liquid manure will be an advan- 
When mn active srowth the plant needs plenty of 


1663.—Sowing Seakale.—Which is the best time 
to sow Seakale seed ? and will the roots be strong enough 


for forcing next spring ?—J. M. 


soil; 


[Sow _at once in rich 


thin out the plants if too thick. Keep the surface 


of the soil frequently stirred with the hoe during sum- 


mer, and give liberal supplies of manure water 
Some of the largest roots might 


dry weather. 


during 
do for 


forcing in spring, but by rights they should have another 


year. ] 


Yearly Volume of « 


Gardening Illustrated.” 


— J. W. G.—The bound yearly volume will shortly be 


ready. 


Measurement of Flower-pots.— J. §.— The 
diameter is measured across the top of the pots, 


Pomegranate.—/, W. 
from any of the large nurse 
is the best time to obtain it 


Botanical Names.—/” 


—You can procure this plant 
ries in London ; the present 


A. M.—The name of the 


Aaron’s Beard is Spirzea aruncus, that of Stag’s-horn Moss 


Lycopodium clavatum. The former 


soil in the open air, 
somewhat difficult to 


will thrive in any 


The latter, though a native plant, is 
manage under 


culture. The con- 
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TER & CO. now send, post free, 
all kinds of Carters’ Pure Vegetable Seeds 
(except Peas and Beans), 


By this new and convenient postal arrangement, 
CARTERS’ CELEBRATED and RELIABLY 
HOME-GROWN SEEDS are placed within the 
reach of all Purchasers, 


Price, post free, per packet—s. d. 
Beet, Carters’ Perfection, the best .. a Seine eka) 
Beet, Dwarf Waterloo, very good 
Kale, Carters’ Green Curled 
Kale, Cottager’s 


a Pdi 
3d. and 0 
fe e ys a 3d. and 0 
Kale, Carters’ Garnishing, beautiful colours “sib 
Brussels Sprouts, Carters’ Perfection, the best .. 1 
Brussels Sprouts, fresh imported 3dand 0 
Broccoli, Walcheren AS a a oie ced ot) 
Broccoli, Snow’s Winter White io i 30 
Broccoli, Penzance Early os bs 0 
Broccoli, Leamington °, ate a or 0 
Broccoli, Carters’ Champion ) aaa’ 
Broccoli, Carters’ Summer J best late vars. : 
Broccoli, Carters’ Improved Sprouting 1 
Cabbage, Carters’ Heartwell, the best 0 
Cabbage, Carters’ Matchless 0 
Cabbage, Nonpareil aE 
Cabbage, Enfield Market 
Cabbage, Red Pickling 
Colewort, Rosette. . 5° aye 
Savoy, Carters’ Green Curled .. es 
Carrot, Carters’ Scarlet Horn .. Bb 


3d. and 
re aria) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

as Eek; 

Carrot, James’s Intermediate .. = ae fe 
b 0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
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Carrot, Long Surrey 46 ya ety A 
Cress .. Se 0 fe BS ve 
Cauliflower, Carters’ Dwarf Mammoth 
Cauliflower, Early London uA 

Celery, Incomparable White Fe 
Celery, Carters’ Incomparable Crimson 
Cucumber, Carters’ Model, the best .. 
Cucumber, Carters’ € /hampion, very fine 
Cucumber, Carters’ Improved Telegraph 
Cucumber, Ridge, Carters’ best of all 
Cucumber, Ridge, Short Prickly rie 
Endive, Carters’ Fine White Curled .. 
Leek, Carters’ Musselburgh, the best re 
Lettuce, Carters’ Giant White Cos, the best 
Lettuce, Carters’ Giant Brown Cos, for winter .. 
Lettuce, All the Year Round Cabbage 6d. and 
Lettuce, Hardy Hammersmith.. “9 an 7 
Mustard at oe ae 

Melon, Carters’ Little Heath . 

Melon, Dell’s Hybrid, the best oh 
Parsnip, Carters’ New Maltese, the best 


per oz. 
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qa4s s Dares ‘ ait Onion, Carters’ White Spanish, the best per oz. @ 4 
aes ei it is found wild should be imitated Onion, James’ Keeping -. ‘ ‘ per oz. 0-10 
ote a Onion, Carters’ Giant ns bre PEnrioz, Was 
> Onion, Carters’ Giant White’ ‘Yipoli .. peroz 1 3 
CONTENTS. Parsley, Carters’ Fern-leaved, the best .. eontitnw 
as Radish, Carters’ Long London peroz. 0 4 
Abutilon vexillarium 823 Phlox, the, and its cul- Radish, Carters’ French Breakfast peroz. 0 6 
Annuals for exhibitior 825| tnre .. Ac -- 820 | Radish, Carters’ Olive-shaped .. peroz. 0 6 
Apple stocks .. +» 826} Phlox,French perennial 827 | Radish, mixed Turnip + peroz. 0 4 
Armeria cephalotes .. 821 Plants, greenhouse .. 899 Spinach, round peroz"0 3 
Bank, an ugly made bedding from seed 821 Spinach, Prickly r .: .: :: peroz. 0 3 
beautiful —_, 824 and fruits, some Tomato, Carters’ Green Gage, beautiful é a On 16 
Birds and seeds 826 hardy -- 819 | Tomato, large Red 4 , Ay ri sie O88 
Brahmas, light $25 | Potatoes, manure for 826 | Turnip, Carters’ Nimble PEr.oz. . 0's 
Camellias, falling .. 897 Primroses, evening .. 817 Turnip, Orange Jelly, per 0z.* 0° 4 
Campanula, the chim- Pyrethrums and Poten- Vegetable Marrow, Cream an ae = ONG 
Rey joe. Se -. 826/ _ tillas .. ie “serees A Remittance must accompany the Order. 
Continental vegetables 820 River bank,croppinga 826 ee ae EE 
Creepers for low walls 827 Rock gardens, little. . 823 THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
Draczenas, treatment Roses, pruning Soy PSE 4 
of Ae x. 826 | Slugs and snails, catch- HI G H H O L BO R N, L O N D @) N. 
Ferns .. Ai 822 ing ee td tetics) 4) 
Flower seeds .. -. 826 | Snowflake, the summer 821 . : 
Flowers for bouquets 826] Solanums .. 826 (CHOICE Petunias, Show Fuchsias, — 
Flower garden -- 823] Solanums or winter HENRY SuRMAN, Florist, Witney, Oxon, for the 
Fowls not laying 825 Cherries 824 | first time offers his fine strain of Petunia seed. This seed 
Frames, hotbed 826 | Spireea japonica 821 | is saved in a span-roofed house—over 80 ft.—entirely de- 
Fruit trees in pleasure Summer-houses, buiid- voted to them ; 1s, per packet, Fuchgias, nicely rooted, 
grounds : <6. 7,820 abate im 819 | named, 1s, per doz. ; cuttings, half-price. 
Garden walks, cleaning Tritelia uniflora 829 
and colouring - 819} Vegetables 823 
Gladiolus Brenchleyen- Wall Roses 818 
BIS a ee 5g -- 827] Week’s work .. -. 822 I J C) i L¢ | 1 ie 
Gooseberry caterpillar 819 Winter vegetable, a 
Gourds, ornamental., 324 good .. 34 bs ZO Remarkable Success Jor Many Years, 
Great Lhrift -- 821] Worms in gardens 826 ‘ 
Greenhouses, heating J ; 
Sai a AMIES’ MANURE 
Greenhouse, how to ILLUSTRATIONS, 
- eur a eae ro oA Bett ’ ° Is the cheapest and best for 
Grevilleas fram seed.. 399 | ; ‘nothera Lamarcki- 
Guano for Raspberries 819 ana... x an PT ALL HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
Hardy pee owas 818 | Armeria cephalotes _. 821 = 
Hedges, unsightly 818 | Evening Primrose the “thea <i -! | 
Hotbed, how to make 896 large .. aN ee Amieg Anti- fungoid Potato Manure 
Houdan eggs .. --. 826.) Flower of the Moutan Is a great preventive of the Potato Disease. 
Impressions of leaves 819 Peony a -- 820 
Leucojum estivum .. 821 Gooseberry Gourd, the 825 Se a 
Lily of the Valley in Great Thrift, the 821 For prices and particulars 
Norfolk : -- 820] Rockery, a little .,-;, 8231 Write for our NEW PAMPHLET, post free. 
Mesembryanthemums Solanum or Winter 
from cuttings SCG Cherry ie -. 824 i 
Peonies.. a -- 820° Summer-house,a home AMIES’ CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY 
Pelargoniums falling 827 made .. ie 819 (Limited), 79, Mark Lane, London, EB.c. 
~ —" 
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GROWING ALPINE AND ROCK 
PLANTS. 
TueERE is no class of plants which affords the 
amateur cultivator more interest and plea- 
sure than a good and well arranged selection 
of what are called alpine plants. Even in 
the smallest gardens they may be grown 





if care be taken at planting; yet we 


seldom see a rockwork planted with alpine 
flowers in either large or small gardens 
worthy of the name of arockery. There 
are many places in which a sort of sloping 
stone or burr wall passes as “ rockwork,” a 
dust of soil being shaken in between the 
stones, and the whole so arranged that if 
you do cover it with suitable plants they 
perish speedily. In others, made upon a 





better plan as regards the base, the ‘rocks ” 
are all stuck up on their ends, and so close 
that soil, or room for a plant to root, is out 
of the question. The best thing that usually 
happens to a structure of this sort is that 
its nakedness gets covered by a Cotoneaster, 
or some friendly climbing shrub, or some 
rampant weed, of course to the exclusion of 
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ing plants which may not safely be put else- 
where ; and therefore it is important that 
the most essential principle to be borne in 
mind when making it should be generally 
known. The chief mistake generally made 
is that of not providing a feeding-place for 
the roots of the plants that are to embellish 
the rockwork. On ordinary rockwork even 































































































































































































A TUFT OF ALPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. 


true rock-plants ; but in most cases the at- 
tempted rockwork is a standing eyesore. 

Although hundreds of brilliant alpine 
flowers may be grown without a particle of 
rock near them, yet the slight elevation 
given by rockwork is very congenial to num- 
bers of the most valuable kinds. A taste- 
fully disposed rock-garden furnishes a home 
for many pretty native and other interest- 
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the coarsest British weeds cannot find a 
resting-place, simply because there is no 
body of soil or matter into which the de- 
scending roots can penetrate and find 
nourishment sufficient to keep the plant 
fresh and bright and well in all weathers. 
The position selected for the rockery 
should never be near walls; never very 
near a house; never, if possible, within 
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view of formal surroundings of any kind. 
It should generally be in an open situation ; 
and of course a diversified spot, or one 
with bold prominences should be selected, 
if available. No effort should be spared to 
mvke all the surroundings and every point 
visible from the rockwork as graceful, quiet, 
and natural as they can be made. The part 
of the gardens around the rockwork should 
be picturesque, and in any case display a 
careless wildness resulting from the natura- 
lisation of beautiful hardy herbaceous 
plants, and the absence of formal walks, 
beds, &c. No tree should occur in or very 
nearthe rock-garden; hence a site should not 
be selected where it would be necessary to 
remove valuable or favourite specimens. 
The roots of trees would be almost sure to 
find their way into the masses of good soil 
provided for the choicer alpines, and tho- 
roughly exhaust them. In small places, 
and in those where from unavoidable cir- 
cumstances the rock-garden is made near a 
group of trees, the roots of which might 
rob it, it would be a good plan to cut them 
off by a narrow drain, descending as deep 
as, or somewhat deeper than, the roots of 
the trees; this should be filled with rough 
concrete, and it will form an_ effectual 
barrier, 


Materials for a Rockery. 


As regards the kinds of stone to be used, if 
one could choose, sandstone or millstone grit 
would perhaps be the best ; but itis seldom that 
achoice can be made, and happily almost any kind 
of stone will do, from Kentish rag to limestone ; 
soft, slaty, and other kinds liable to crumble 





Corner of aledge of Rock covered with Alpine Flowers. 


away should be avoided, as also should mag- 
nesian limestone. It can hardly be necessary 
to add that the stone of the neighbourhood, 
if not very unsuitable, should be adopted for 
economy’s sake, if for no other reason. No 
burrs, clinkers, portions of old arches and 
pillars, broken-nosed statues, &c., should ever 
obtain a place in a garden devoted to alpine 
flowers. Stumps and pieces of old trees are 
quite as objectionable as any of the foregoing 
materials ; they are only fitted to form supports 
for rough climbers, and it is rarely worth 
while incurring any expense in removing or 
arranging them. Begin without attempting 
too much. Let your earliest attempts be con- 
fined to a few square yards of earth, with no 
protuberance more than a yard or sohigh. Be 
satisfied that you succeed perfectly with that be- 
fore you try anything more ambitious. Never 
let any part of the rock-garden appear as _ if 
it had been shot out of a cart. The rocks 
should all have their bases buried in the 
ground, and the seams should not be visible ; 
whenever a vertical or oblique seam of any kind 
occurs it should be crammed with earth, and 
the plants put inthis will quickly hide the seams. 
Horizontal fissures should be avoided as much as 
possible ; they are only likely to occur in verti- 
eal faces of rocks, and these should be avoided 
except where distant effect is sought. No va- 








cuum should exist beneath the surface of the 
soil or surface-stones. In all cases where eleva- 
tions of any kind are to be formed, the true 
way is to obtain them by means of a mass of 
soil suitable to the plants, putting a rock in here 
and there as the werk proceeds; frequently it 
would be desirable to make these mounds of 
earth without any’ strata or ‘‘ crags.” The 
wrong and the usual way is to get the desired 
elevation by piling up masses of rock. 

No formal walk—that is to say, no walk with 
regularly-trimmed edges of any kind—should 
ever be allowed to pass through, or even come 
near, the rock-garden. This need not prevent 
the presence of properly-made walks through or 
near it, as, by allowing the edges of the walk to 
be a little irregular and stony, and by permitting 
dwarf Sedums, Saxifrages, Linaria alpina, the 





Alpine Plant on Border, surrounded by half-buried 
stones, 


lawn Pearl-wort, etc., to crawl into the walk at 
will, a perfectly unobjectionable effect will be 
produced. In every case where gravel walks 
pass through ferneries or rockeries, and are 
fringed by stonework, a variety of little plants 
should be placed at the sides, and allowed to 
crawl into the walk in their own wild way. 
There is no surface whatever of this kind that 
may not be thus embellished with interesting 
subjects. Violets, Ferns, and the early Forget- 
me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora), &c., will answer 
best for the moister and shadier parts ; while 
the Stonecrops, Saxifrages, Arenarias, and 
many others, will thrive in more arid parts 
and in the full sun. The whole of the surface 
of the Alpine garden should be covered with 
plants, except the projecting points or crags ; 
and even these should be covered, as far as pos- 
sible, without completely concealing them, In 
moist districts, such Alpines as Erimus ‘alpinus 
and Arenaria balearica will grow wherever there 
is a resting-place for a seed on the face of the 
rocks ; and even tall and vertical faces of rock 
may be embellished with a variety of plants ; so 
that there is no reason whatever why any level 
surfaces of ground should be bare, ~~ 

In no case should regular steps be permitted 
in or near the rock-garden. Steps may be made 
quite irregular, and not only not-oftensive to the 
eye, but very beautiful, with Violets and other 
small plants jutting from every crevice. No 
cement should be used in connection with the 
steps. The engraving on page 16 shows very im- 
perfectly—no engraving could show it otherwise 
—the crowds of lovely plants that gather over it, 
except where worn bare by feet, thriving year 
by year as freely as they do on the most favoured 
spots in the Alps. In cases where the simplest 
type of rockwork only is attempted, and where 
there are no steps or rude walks in the rock- 
garden, the very fringes of the gravel walks may 
be gracefully enlivened by allowing such plants 
as the dwarfer Sedums to become establishedin 
them. The Alpine Linaria is never more beau- 
tiful than when self-sown in a gravel walk. It 
must not, however, be supposed that heaps of 
stones or small rocks are absolutely necessary 
forthe health of alpine plants, The great majority 
will thrive without their aid if the soil be suit- 
able ; and though all are benefited by them, if 
properly used as described, it is important that 
it should be generally known how needless is the 
common system of inserting mountain plants 
among loose stones, burrs, &c. Half-burying 
rocks or stones in the earth round a rare species, 
which it is intended to save from excessive eva- 
poration, and which has a deep body of soil to 
root into, is, however, quite a different and an 
excellent practice. 

‘Soil.—The great majority of alpine plants 
thrive best in deep soil. In it they can root 
deeply, and when once they are so rooted they 
will not suffer from drought, from which they 
would quickly perish if planted in the usual 
way. Three feet deep is not too much for most 
species, and it is in nearly all cases a good plan 
to have plenty of broken sandstone or grit 
mixed with the soil, Any good free loam, with 
plenty of sand, broken grit, etc., will be found 


to suit the great majority of alpine and dwarf 
herbaceous plants. But peat is required by 
some, as, for example, various small and brilliant 
rock-plants like the Menziesias, the Wood Lily 
(Trillium), Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium), and a 
number of other~ mountain and bog plants. 
Hence, though the general mass may be of the 
soil above described, it will be desirable to have 
a few masses of peat here and there. This is 
better than forming all the ground of good loam 
and then digging holes in it for the reception of 
small masses of peat. The soil of one or more 
portions might also be chalky or calcareous, for 
the sake of plants that are known to thrive best 
on such formations, as the pretty Polygala cal- 
carea, the Bee Orchis, Rhododendron Chame- 
cistus, etc. Any other varieties of soil specially 
required by individual kinds can be given as 
they are planted. 

In the construction and planting of every kind 
of rockwork, it should be distinctly remembered ° 
that every surface may and should be embel- ° 
lished with beautiful plants. Not alone on rocks 
or slopes, or favourable ledges, or chinks, or 
miniature valleys, should we see this kind of 
exquisite plant life. Numbers of rare mountain 
species will thrive on the less trodden parts of 
footways ; others, like the two-flowered Violet, 
seem to thrive best of all in the fissures between 
the rude steps of the rockwork ; many dwarf 
succulents delight in gravel and the hardest soil, 
and numerous other plants will run wild in any 
wood or among low shrubs near the rock-garden. 


Miniature Rock-gardens. 


Hitherto we have considered the rock-garden 
on a somewhat extensive scale. As those who 
can afford this are less likely to want instruction 
than the much greater numbers who cannot, we 
now treat of successful modes of growing alpine 
flowers which may be carried out in the smallest 
gardens at a trifling expense. A well-arranged 
and well-planted alpine garden is somewhat 
costly, even where materials are easily obtained, 
and, moreover, requires much labour, skill, 
patience, and knowledge of plants to keep it in 
a perennially interesting condition. Local con- 
ditions, want of suitable materials, want of 
knowledge, and consequent want of interest in 
the plants, must, in many cases, prevent this 
most interesting phase of gardening from being 
enjoyed. Iam therefore the more desirous to 
help the smaller and humbler attempts of those 
who cannot afford more than a very small patch 
of alpine garden, as well as to assist beginners 
of every class.’ 

One of the simplest of all ways of cultivating 
alpine beds is in small rocky beds, arranged on 
the turf of some parts of the garden cut off by 
trees or shrubs from the ordinary flower-beds, 
without any of the pretensions of the ordinary 
rockwork ; one of these will give much greater 
satisfaction than many a pretentious ‘ rock- 
work,” and by the exercise of a very little judg- 
ment is readily constructed so as not to offend 
the nicest taste. I once induced the owner of’a 
garden in the northern suburbs of London to 
procure a small collection of alpines and try 
them in this way, and the result was so charm- 
ing that.a few words as to how it was attained 
may be useful, 

A little bed was dug out in the clay soil to the 
depth of 2 ft., and a drain run from it to an 

















A large half-buried stone surrounded by Alpine Plants. 


outlet near at hand; the bed was filled with fine 
sandy peat and a little loam and leaf-mould, 
and, when nearly full, worn stones of different 
sizes were placed around the margin, so as to 
raise the bed on an average 1 ft. or so above the 
turf. More soil was then put in, and a few 
rough slabs, arranged so as to crop out from the 
soil in the centre, completed the preparation for * 
the neater Sedums and Sempervivums, such’ 
Saxifrages as S. ccesia and S. Rocheliana, such 
Dianthuses as D. alpinus and D._ petreus, 
Mountain Forget-me-nots, Gentians, little spring 
bulbs, Hepatica angulosa, ete. They were 
Plantes the finer and rarer things getting the 
| best positions, and, when finished, the bed 
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looked a nest of small rocks and alpine flowers. 
In about eight weeks the plants had become 
established, and the bed looked quite gay from 
a dozen plants of Calandria umbellata that had 
been planted on the little prominences flowering 
profusely. This made the arrangement equal to 
one of bedding plants from the ‘‘ effective ” point 
of view. Another was made in the same man- 
ner, with more loam, however, and planted with 
subjects as different from those in the other bed 
as could be got, confining them, however, to 
the choicest alpines, except on the outer side of 
the largest stones of the margin, where such 
plants as Campanula carpatica bicolor were 
planted with the best results. 

The only attention these beds required 
after planting was to keep a free-growing 
species from overrunning a subject like Gentiana 
verna, to water the beds well in hot weather— 
to keep them in fact thoroughly moist—and to 
remove even the smallest weeds. With the 
exception of the exquisite Gentiana bavarica, 
every alpine plant grew well, and the beds 
presented fresh floral interest every week from 
the dawn of spring till late in autumn. 

The preceding plan can be carried out in the 
very smallest places. The following is quite as 
easily adopted on the fringe of any shrubbery. 
An open, slightly elevated, and, if possible, 
quite isolated spot should be chosen, and a small 
rock-garden so arranged as to appear as if 
naturally cropping out of the shrubbery. With 
a few cart-loads of stones and earth excellent 
effects may be produced in this way. The fol- 
lowing illustration well explains my meaning ; 
it represents an irregularly sloping border, with 
a few mossy bits of rock peeping from a 
swarming carpet of Sandworts, Mountain-pinks, 
Rock-cresses, Sedums and Saxifrages, Arabises 
and Aubrietias, with a little company of fern- 
fronds sheltered in the low fringe of shrub 
behind the mossy stones. 

Having determined on the position of the bed, 
the next thing to do is to excavate the ground to 
a depth of 2 feet, or thereabouts, and to run a 
drain from it if very wet. If not, it is better let 
alone, as a good deal of the success depends 
upon the beds being continually moist; and in 
dry soils, instead of draining, it would be better 
to put in a substratum of spongy peat, so as to 
retain moisture for the stony matter that the 
cavity is to be filled with. As to soil, rock- 
plants are found in all sorts; but a good turfy 
loam, with plenty of silver or river sand added, 
will be found to suit a greater number of kinds 
than any other. The compost should be of a 
somewhat spongy character, and if not natu- 
rally so, it should be so made by the addi- 
tion of well decomposed  leaf-rnould, cocoa- 
nut fibre, or, failing these, peat. If the trees 
of the shrubbery are of a nature likely to 
send their roots into the mass of good compost 
prepared for the rock-plants, it will be desirable 
to dig a narrow drain as deep as their lowest 
roots, and fill it with concrete to the surface ; 
this will prevent the alpine plants from being 
starved by their more vigorous neighbours, 

With the soil should be incorporated the 
smallest and least useful stones and débris 
among those collected for the work, so that the 
plants to adorn the surface may send down their 
roots through the mixture of earth and stone, 
and revel init. When this is well and firmly 
done, the larger stones may be placed—half in 
the earth as a rule, and on their broadest side, 
so that the mass, when completed, may be per- 
fectly firm. Have nothing to do with tree roots 
or stumps in work of this kind ; they crumble 
away, and are at best a nuisance and a dis- 
figurement toa garden, The intervening spaces 
may then be filled up, half with the compost 
and half with the stony matter, and the smaller 
blocks placed in position—the whole being made 
as tastefully diversified as may seem desirable, 
taking the size of the structure into considera- 
tion. When finished, it should look like a bit 
of rocky ground, stones of different shapes pro- 
truding—here a straight-sided one, under the 
lee of which a shade-loving plant may flourish ; 
there two in juxtaposition, between which a cliff 
alpine may find a place. Two or three feet will 
as a rule be high enough for the highest points 
of rocky fringes of this sort, though the plan 
admits of considerable variation, and it may be 
tastefully made twice or thrice as high. 

Alpine Plants on Window Sills. 

We will next consider the case of the owners 
of those limited sites for gardens— window sills. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


On these numbers of diminutive and interesting 
alpine plants may be easily grown. My first pro- 
posal is to pick out some of the prettiest and 
most diverse of the Stonecrops, Sempervivums, 
silvery Saxifrages, etc., toplant them in a goodly | 
sized box, and use a few rough stones by way of 
miniature rocks, I would place the box or boxes | 





in the full sun, and give them plenty of water 
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packing a few small bits of turfy peat or loam 
inside them to prevent the fine soil, afterwards 
to be added, from being washed out. Then fill 
in the hollow with sandy loam, mixed, if con- 
venient, with morsels of broken sandstone. A 
few mossy or ancient-looking stones should be 
half-buried on the upper surface, and then the 
whole should be planted, the best time to do 
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Alpine Plants on level ground. 


from a rose in warm spring and summer weather, 
and, indeed, at all times when they are dry, | 
which is not likely to occur often during the dull 
months of winter. Among and between the 
alpine plants I would in autumn place here and 
there a diminutive spring-flowering bulb—say 
Bulbocodium vernum, Scilla sibirica, and 8. bi- | 
folia, small Daffodils, Snowdrops, Snowflakes ; 








Small rocky bed of Alpine Flowers. 


and, if the box be large, a few of the delicately 
coloured Crocuses. The boxes should never: be 
taken indoors, except for re-arrangement. When 
the snow comes the plants are comfortable, as it 
ig their natural protection in a wild state ; frost 
or rain hurts them not, and even London smoke 
is not able to destroy their little lives if they 
are well attended to. The boxes most suit- 
able for this purpose are wooden ones, with zinc 





this being in April, It is not merely possible to 
keep alpine succulents in this way : it is easy to 
grow amultitudeof the most interesting and beau- 
tiful kinds. Inever in garden or wild saw these 
plants in better health, or looking more at home, 
than on the outside of a low sunny window in 
Mr. Peter Barr’s house at Tooting. The ac- 
companying figure shows a view of this from the 
interior ; it was no less 
pretty seen from with- 
out. It is, however, im- 
possible to show in an 
engraving the exquisite 
effect of the Liliputian 
succulents, The atten- 
tion required ig very 
trifling: some little taste 
in forming and _plant- 
ing, a judicious selection 
of plants, and thorough 
waterings through the 
dry season. Ineed hardly 
add thatsmalland brilliant-flowering spring bulbs 
might be employed to light up this tiny garden 
in spring as well as that previously mentioned. 
It would also be desirable to plant subjects of a 
drooping character on the outer margin. The 


alpine succulents are all thoroughly hardy, and 
would remainin good condition during the winter, 
butalittle changing and re-plantingevery spring 
would be very desirable. 

















Alpine Garden on window sill. 


troughs, decorated externally with chippings of | 
Oak and Apple trees, Fir cones, etc. ; or what 
may be called architectural boxes, of wood also, 
but painted stone-colour externally, and designed 
go as to suit buildings, which the rustic ones do 
not. Both these kinds of boxes are made in 
good form by various firms in London and else- 
where, No matter what pattern is adopted, it 


lis very injurious in 
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Planting.—There is a mischievous way of 
planting almost every kind of small plant, which 
the case of hardy Orchids 
(the roots of which are easily injured) and of 
all rare hardy plants. I refer to the practice of 
making a hole for the plant, and after a little 
soil has been shaken over the roots, pressing 
heavily with the fingers over the roots and near 





Planting Alpine and other Plants. 


ig desirable to allow some plants of a trailing 
habit to fall over its outer edge. If the outer 
margins of the boxes were well covered, it would 
matter little what form were used. The common 
Stonecrop, Sedum Sieboldi, Thymus lanuginosus, 
the woolly-leaved Cerastiums, and many other 
hardy plants will do this effectively. 
A yet more satisfactory window rock-garden 
can be made outside of a window to which light 
has free access, by forming a miniature alpine 
garden on the sill. Itis done by simply putting | 
a fewirregular stones along the frontmargin, and | 





the neck of the unfortunate subject. What is 
meant will be understood from fig 2, if the 
reader assumes that there is a little soil between 
the fingers and the roots. Where the roots are 
not all broken off in this way, many of them are 
mutilated, or those near the collar of the plant 
are thrust deeper into the earth. Not un- 
frequently plants perish from this cause. The 
right way, after preparing the ground, is to 
make it firm and level, and then make a little 
cut or trench. The side of this trench should 
be firm and smooth, and the plant placed against 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


it, the roots spread out, and the neck of the | Pentstemon glaber 
lant set just at the proper level, as in fig. 1. 
hen a good deal of the fine earth of the little 
trench is to be thrown against the roots, and as 
much lateral pressure applied as may be neces- 


sary to make the whole quite firm. 


Once the 


subject is carefully planted, as much surface- 


pressure as you like may be given. 
not a fibre of the most fragile 
injured. This, of course, only ap 


In this way 
lant will be 
ties to subjects 


not planted with balls, and is the best way to 


plant them. 


Selections of Alpine or Rock Plants 
for Various Purposes. 


Dwarf Alpine or Rock-plants that will Thrive 
in Ordinary Soil on the Level Ground. 


Acena microphylla 
Acantholimon glumaceum 
Achillea tomentosa 
umbellata 
Adonis vernalis 
4Ethionema cordifolium 
Ajuga genevensis 
Alyssum montanum 
saxitile 
spinosum 
Anemone alba 
angulosa 
appennina 
blanda 
conoraria 
fulgens 
hepatica 
palmata 
pavonina 
Pulsatilla 
ranunculoides 
stellata 
sulphurea 
sylvestris 
trifolia 
Antennaria dioica 
Anthyllis montana 
Antirrhinum rupestre 
Aquilegia ccerulea 
glandulosa 
Arabis albida 
petra . 
Arenaria laricifolia 
montana 
purpurascens 
verna 
Armeria cephalotes 
Artemisia frigida 
Aster alpinus 
Reevesi 
versicolor 
Astragalus hypoglottis 
monspessulanus 
Aubrietias (all) 
Bellium (dry soil),in variety 
Bulbocodium vernum 
Campanula alpina 
cespitosa 
earpatica 
fragilis 
pulla 
Raineri 
turbinata, and nearly 
all the kinds 
Cerastium, in variety 
Conyolvulus lineatus 
Soldanella 
Cornus canadensis 
Coronilla iberica 
minima 
montana 
varia 
Corydalis lutea 
nobilis 
solida 
Crocus Imperati 
nudiflorus 
Orphanidis 
reticulatus 
speciosus, and many 
other fine species 
and varieties 
Cyclamen europeum 
hedereefolium 
Daphne Cneorum 
Dianthus alpinus 
ceesins 
deltoides 
dentosus 
neglectus 
petreus 
superbus, and many 
other species and va- 
rieties 
Dielytra eximia 
Diotis maritima 
Dodecatheon integrifolium 
Jeffreyanum 
Meadia 
Dracocephalum austria- 
cum grandiflorum 
Ruyschianum 
Dryas Drummondi 
octopetala 
Erica carnea 
Erodium macradenum 
Manescavi 
petreum 
romanum 
Erysimnm ochroleucum 
Erythroninm Dens-canis 
Picaria grandiflora 
Fumaria bulbosa 
Galanthus plicatus 


Gaultheria procumbens 
Genista sagittalis 
Gentiana acaulis 
Andrewsi 
asclepiadea 
Geranium argenteum 
cinereum 
lancastriense 
Globularia nudicaulis 
trichosantha 
Gypsophila, in variety 
Helianthemum, in variety 
Helichrysum arenarium 
Hippocrepis comosa ~ 
Hutchinsia alpina 
Hyacinthus amethystinus 
Iberis corifolia 
correeefolia 
gibraltarica 
sempervirens 





rocerus 
couleri, and other 
dwarf kinds 
Phlox divaricata 
reptans 
subulata, and any other 
dwarf varieties 
Plumbago Larpentz 
Polygonum vaccinifolium 
Potentilla alpestris 
nitida — 
enaica 
aoa and all choice 
dwarf kinds 
Primula altaica 
Auricula, in variety 
cortusoides 
9) 
marginata 
Palinuri 
viscosa 
vulgaris, fl.-pl.' 
Prunella grandiflora 
Puschkinia scilloides 
Pyrethrum alpinum 
Ranunculus aconitifolius 
amplexicaulis 
gramineus 
montanus 
parnassifolius 
Sagina glabra 
Sanguinaria canadensis 
Santolina alpina 
incana 
Saponaria cespitosa 
ocymoides 
Saxifraga, nearly all the 
kinds 
Scabiosa graminifolia 
Parnassize 
Scilla amcena 


amoena 


Scilla bifolia 
italica 
sibirica, and any hardy 
kinds 


Scutellaria alpina 
Sedum, any of the nume- 
rous kinds 
Sempervivum, any of the 
numerous hardy 
kinds 
Senecio argenteus 
Silene acaulis 
alpestris 
Elisabethse 
Pumilio 
Schafta 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 
Smilacina bifolia 
Statice olevefolia 
tatarica, and all dwarf 
kinds 
Sternberyia lutea 
Symphyandra pendula 
halictrum anemonoides 
Thlaspi latifolium 
Thymus, in variety 
Triteleia uniflora 
Tunica saxifraga 
Veronica candida 
prostrata 
saxitilis 
taurica, and any dwarf 
kinds 
Vesicaria utriculata 
Vicia argentea 
Vinca herbacea 
Viola altaica 
calcarata 
cornuta 
lutea 
odorata 
pedata 








Rude steps mossed over with Alpine flowers. 


Tberis Tenoreana 
Tris cristata 
nudicaulis 
pumila 
reticulata 
Isopyrum thalictroides 
Jasione perennis 
Jeffersonia diphylla 
Leucojum vernum 
Leiophyllum buxifolium 
Linaria alpina 
Linum alpinum 
arboreum 
campanulatum 
narbonnense 
perenne 
Lithospermum prostratum 
and others 
Lychnis Lagascee 
Viscaria 
Melittis Melissophyllum 
Mertensia virginica 
Muscaria, in variety 
Myosotis alpestris 
dissitiflora 
sylvatica 
Narcissus Bulbocodium 
juncifolius 
minor 
triandrus, and 
other kinds 
Nierembergia rivularis 
(Enothera, all the dwarf 
kinds 
Omphalodes Lucilise 
verna 
Ononis, in variety 
Onosma taurica 
Orobus cyaneus 
flaccidus 
variegatus 
Orobus vernus, and many 
others 
Oxalis Bowei 
floribunda, and various 
others 
Papaver nudicaule 
Paradisia liliastrum 
Pelargonium Endlicheria- 
num 


any 


others 


Vittadenia triloba 
oil 


soil) 
Waldsteinia trifolia 


(dry 


Alpine Plants that will grow well in and near 


( Viola tricolor, and many Zapania nodiflora 


Zauschneria californica 
Zephyrantes Atamasco 
Zietenia lavanduleefolia 


Cities. 


Acantholimon glumaceum 
Alyssum saxatile 
Anemone apennina 
blanda 
fulgens 
Anthyllis montana 
Aquilegia alpina 
cerulea 
Arabis albida 
Armeria vulgaris-rosea 
cephalotes 
Aster versicolor 
Aubretia deltoidea, 
varieties 
Calandrinia umbellata 
Campanula ceespitosa 
fragilis 
garganica 
turbinata 
Cerastium Biebersteini | 
grandiflorum 
Dianthus cesius (on walls) 
deltoides 
neglectus 
Dryas octopetala 
Erinns alpinus (on walls) 
Erysimum ochroleucum 
Gaultheria procumbens 
Gentiana acaulis 
Andrewsi 
Gypsophila prostrata 
Helianthemum, many kinds 
Hepatica angulosa 
triloba 
Iberis corifolia 
-corresefolia 
sempervirens 
Lithospermum prostratum 
Onosma taurica 
Phlox reptans , 
subulata 
Plumbago Larpents 


and 


Polygonum vaccinifolnm 

Ranunculus amplexicaulis 
montanus 

Saponaria ocymoides 

Saxifraga Andrewsi 
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Alpine and Herbaceous Plantssuitableas Flower- 
ing Edgings for Beds or Borders, 


Achillea tomentosa 
Ajuga genevensis 
Alyssum saxatile 
Anemone apennina 

coronaria 
Arabis albida 
Armeria vulgaris-rosea 
Aster versicolor 
Aubrietia deltoidea 
Bellis hortensis aucube- 

folia,anddoublevarie- 
ties 
Calandrinia umbellata 
Campanula carpatica 
alba 
ceespitosa 
alba 

fragilis 

garganica 
Cerastium Biebersteini 

grandiflorum 

tomentosum 
Convolvulus mauritanicus 
Dianthus alpinus 
Dianthus deltoides 

petrzus 
Dodecatheon Meadia 
Dryas octopetala 
Erodium Reichardi 
Gentiana acaulis 
Gypsophila repens 
Helianthemum, in variety 
Iberis sempervirens 

corifolia 

Tenoreana 


Linaria alpina 
Lithospermum prostrata 
Myosotis dissitiflora 
sylvatica 
Nierembergia rivularis 
(nothera marginata 
taraxacifolia 
Omphalodes verna 
Oxalis, all hardy specics 
Phlox reptans 
subulata 
Pentstemon procerus 
Plumbago Larpent 
Polygonium vaccinifolium 
Primula Auricula, in var. 
vulgaris, in variety 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Saxifraga hypnoides, and 
most of the Mossy sec- 
tion 
Sedum kamtschaticum 
pulchellum 
Sieboldi 
spectabile,forlargebeds 
spurium 
Silene alpestris 
Schaftz 
Spergula pilifera 
Statice olerefolia 
Veronica fruticulosa 
saxatilis 
taurica 
Viola cornuta, in variety 
lutea 


List of Ferns that may be Grown in the 
Rock-garden. 


Adiantum pedatum 
Asplenium Adiantum ni- 
grum 
Filix-foemina and varie- 
ties 
fontanum 
germanicum 
Halleri 
lanceolatum 
monanthemum 
Ruta-muraria 
septentrionale 
Trichomanes 
viride 
Ceterach officinarum 
Cystopteris alpina 
fragilis 
Cheilanthes odora 
Cyrtomium caryotideum 
falcatum 
Dennstedtia punctilobula 
Diplazium thelypteroides 
Lastrea Filix-mas and varie- 
ties 
Goldieana 
assurgens 
intermedia 
marginalis 
noveeborascensis 
atrata 
erythrosora 
opaca 


Lastrea Standishi 
Lomaria magellanica (in 
warm districts) 
Onoclea sensibilis 
Osmunda cinnamomea 
Claytoniana 
gracilis 
regalis 
cristata 
spectabilis 
Platyloma atropurpurea 
Polypodium hexagonopte- 
rum 
Phegopteris 
vulgare 
Polystichum acrostichoides 
aculeatum 
angulare 
vestitum venustum 
Pteris aquilina | 
Scolopendrium vulgare and 
varieties 
Struthiopteris germanica 
pennsylvanica 
Woodsia hyperborea 
ilvensis 
polystichoides 
Woodwardia areolata 
aspera 
japonica 
orientalis 
radicans 


Alpine and Rock Plants for Growing on Old 


Walls, 


Ruing, 


Stony Banks, &c. 


(The 


most suitable kinds are marked *.) 


*Corydalis lutea 
*Cheiranthus Cheiri 
pleno, in variety 
*Arabis arenosa 
lucida variegata 
petreea (old mossy walls) 
blepharophylla (do.) 
Aubrietia, all the varieties 
Hutchinsia petrea 
Vesicaria utriculata 
Schivereckia podolica 


capillaris *Alyssum montanum 
ceratophylla . saxatile 
coriophylla spinosum 
cristata Koniga maritima. 
crustata Petrocallis pyrenaica 
hypnoides (mossy and moist old 
incurvifolia wails) 
juniperina *Draba aizoides 
levis beotica 
longifolia Tonopsidium acaule (north 
muscoides | side of old walls) 
oppositifolia Thlaspi alpestre 
pectinata Iberis, in variety 
pyramidalis *Reseda odorata (sown in 
recta chinks in walls this 
Rocheliana sometimes becomes 
Sedum Ewersi perennial) 
hispanicum Helianthemums (many of 
kamtschaticum the varieties might be 
monstrosum grown upon old ruins, 
pulchellum stony banks, &c,) 
reflexum *Gypsophila muralis 
rupestre prostrata 
Sieboldi *Tunica Saxifraga 
spectabile *Dianthus cxsius 
spurium deltoides 
Sempervivem calcareum monspessulanus 
glaucum petreeus 
globiferum Saponaria ocymoides 
hirtum Silene acaulis (moist walls, 
montanum to be first carefully 
soboliferum planted in a chink) 
Silene alpestris alpestris 
Tunica Saxifraga rupestris 
Veronica candida Schaftee 
saxatilis *Lychnis alpina 
lapponica 


*) 


Sagiga procumbens pleno 
*Arenaria balearica 
ceespitosa 
ciliata 
graminifolia 
montana 
verna 
Linum alpinum 
Malva campanulata (ruins) 
Erodium romanum (old 
walls) 
Reichardi 
Ononis alba 
Astragalus monspessulanus 
Coronilla minima 
varia 
Acena Nove Zealandiz 
(moist mossy walls) 
*Cotyledon Umbilicus 
Umbilicus chrysanthus 
*Sedum acre 
*acre variegatum 
Aizoon 
*album 
anglicum 
brevifolium 
ceruleum 
*dasyphyllum 
elegans 
*Ewersi 
farinosum 
hispanicum 
*kamtschaticum 
multiceps 
pulchellum 
*sempervivyoides 
sexangulare 
sexfidum 
*spurium 
*Sempervivum | 
eum 
arenarium 
Pepe 
globiferum 
*Heuffelli 
hirtum 
*montanum 
piliferum 


arachnoi- 
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*Sempervivum soboliferum *garganica 


*tectorum ceespitosa 
Saxifraga bryoides alba 
ceesia rotundifolia 
crustata *Antirrhinum rupestre 
cuscuteefermis *majus 
diapensioides Orontium 
*Hosti *Linaria Cymbalaria 
PS aig alba 
*ligulata vulgaris 
*longifolia *Erinus alpinus 
pectinata Veronica fruticulosa 
pulchella saxatilis 
retusa Thymus citriodorus (earthy 
*rosularis chinks) 
Rocheliana Iris germanica and varieties 
*Rhei pumila 
sarmentosa Polypodium vulgare 


Adiantum Capillus-Veneris 
(on moist warm walls) 
Asplenium Adiantum ni- 
grum 
fontanum 
*geptentrionale 
*Ruta-muraria 
*vermanicum 
*Janceolatum 
*Trichomanes and va- 
rieties 
*viride 
*Ceterach officinarum 
*Matthiola tristis 


Cesperula cynanchica 
*Antranthus ruber 
albus 
coccineus 
Antennaria dioica minima 
(mossy chinks, with a 
little soil) 
Bellium bellidioides 
crassifolium 
minutum 
Santolina incana 
Achillea tomentosa 
Symphyandra pendula 
Campanula Barrelieri 
“fragilis 
ia 





Carpet Beds of Flowering Plants. 
—Not having seen in GARDENING a description 
of centre beds similar to those I had last year 
and intend having again this year, I wish to de- 
scribe them to you, as they were very much ad- 
mired, and perhaps some of your readers would 
like to try them. In the first place, the beds 
were made in the Italian style, with Box edg- 
ings, star-shaped, having in the centre of each a 
standard Rose 4 ft. high, with, of course, a 
strong stake to prevent it from swaying with 
the wind. Round the butt of each Rose I 
had carmine Candytuft ; then a circle of white 
Candytuft ; next a double circle of dark pur- 
ple Pansies ; then a double circle of yellow- 
ground Odier Pansies, and so on with Pansies. 
the colours contrasting, until the bed was filled 
nearly to the Box, inside of which was sown a 
row of Mignonette. At each point of the star 
short hooked stakes were driven firmly into the 
ground, and a line of oiled twine was then 
strained tightly from each short stake to the 
summit of the Rose-prop and tied firmly, there- 
by preventing any possibility of the Rose tree 
being stirred by strong winds. Close to the 
hooked stakes I sowed Convolvulus major, 
which I trained along the cords until they 
reached the Rose tree, where they (the Convol- 
vulus) were nipped—the whole, when in bloom, 
presenting a beautiful sight, the Convolvulus 
hanging gracefully in festoons, partly shading 
the Pansies from what they do not like, the 
strong sun. The Pansies were kept blooming for 
a long time by apbue back long shoots and 
keeping decayed flowers and seed-pods well 
cleared away. Should any of your readers de- 
sire to try the experiment, they could, of course, 
vary the plants and colours according to taste, 
but I am sure the idea, if tried, would please 
many.—G. Downie C. Ets, Ivy Cottage, 
Churchtown, Co. Dublin. 


The Royal Fern.—I remember years ago 
being at Beddulth Grange grounds and gardens. 
I then saw Osmonda regalis in perfection. 
Nowhere else, indeed, have I seen this Royal 
Fern so fine as it was there, but not growing, as 
Mr. S. Piran recommended lately in GARDENING, 
with its crown under water, but on the side ; 
and every instance when I have seen it—that 
is, doing well—it has been in similar situations. 
Perhaps, under the circumstances, Mr. Piran 
will excuse my calling attention to his recom- 


» mendation. I myself should be glad to have the 


experience of one who has tried Mr. Piran’s 
plan before I should venture on it myself.— 
JAS. CARR. 

_ Substitute for Bedding Plants.— 
Having been unfortunate last season in losing 
all my Geraniums through the severity of the 
winter, it may interest those of your readers 
who may be so situated this year to know what 
an excellent and inexpensive substitute they 
may find in the large-flowering, common Ten- 
week Stock. They should purchase, at a cost of 
two shillings, one of the German collections 
imported from Erfurt, containing 800 seeds in 
eight varieties. Every seed can be relied on to 
germinate, and fully two-thirds to come double. 
Sow them inthe ordinary way, in flat wooden 
boxes or seed pans, and place them in a cool 
frame. As soon as they will bear handling, 


carefully prick them out, without disturbing 
the mould adhering to them, placing in 3 in. 
pots filled with a mixture of wet rotten manure 
from an old cucumber frame, and good loam. 
Open the lights on every favourable oppor- 
tunity, to prevent the plants becoming drawn. 
The Stock, like Mignonette, is a spare-rooted 

lant, and does not bear transplanting well, and 

think is even better sown in the pots in which 
it is to remain, though the former plan is much 
more convenient, and if carefully done the re- 
moval is attended with a minimum of injury. 
By the usual bedding-time the plants will be 
ready, and may be set out about 12in. apart, 
taking great care not to disturb the ball. The 
ground needs no special preparation ; the only 
thing I do is to make the holes a little deeper 
than they are wanted, and deposit at the 
bottom some good rotten manure. Take care to 
reserve a few plants to replace any that may 
fail or come single. A good soaking of guano 
just before coming into bloom will greatly benefit 
them, and as soon as the main flowering stem is 
done, carefully remove it, and another appli- 
cation or two of some fertilising compound will 
cause lateral branches to shoot forth nearly 
equalling the main stem in size and beauty, and 
so carry on the display until the close of sum- 
mer. My plants grown in this way were the 
admiration of every one ; and this lovely flower, 



















































































tings become too long before taking them off 
the tubers, as they are more apt to flag, need 
more room, and are not so convenient to plant 
out as short cuttings. When the crowns have 
supplied all the cuttings that can be got from 
them, they may then be divided, if required ; 
consequently nothing is lost. 

To propagate from layers the lowest branches 
of the plant must be taken as early as possible, 
and should be pegged down in the soil, in which, 
if of a sandy nature, they wil! root freely ; in 
the absence of sandy soil, a quantity of leaf- 
mould, with a good admixture of sand, may be 
laid down for them to rootin. Pure white sand 
alone I find to be best suited for striking them 
in, and a mixture of leaf-mould and sand is very 
good for starting the crowns in. Cuttings may 
be successfully struck during the summer 
months; but this is seldom done except in the 
case of choice varieties. Three-inch pots are 
well adapted for putting the cuttings into, six 
cuttings being put in each pot, which should be 
plunged in a brisk bottom-heat,.covered with 
hand-glasses, and shaded from bright sunshine ; 
in less than a fortnight they will all be rooted, 
and may be potted off singly into large 3-in. 
pots, which may be py into lower temperatures 
gradually until, say May 1, when they may be 
put out-of-doors until required for lanting. 

It is necessary for Dah ias, as wellas for other 
tender bedding plants, 
to have them in a situa- 
tion where they may be 
easily protected in case 
of frost, as, in the event 
of the thermometer get- 
ting as low as the freez- 
ing point, they would 
be greatly injured, if 
not killed outright. 
Dahlias are seen to most 
advantage when planted 
in masses in large beds. 
For this purpose the 
tallest should be col- 
lected for the centre or 
background, as it may 
be, mixing the colours as 
well as possible. They 
should be planted 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. apart, and as they 
advance in growth all 
the lower branches cut 
off about 1 ft. from the 
ground. When a shrub- 


























bery is in any way un- 














sightly, and has a border 





Rockery of Alpine plants in front of a Shrubbery. 


if properly cultivated, for proportion of flower 
to leaf, duration of bloom, and variety of 
colour, will challenge comparison with any of 
the well-known bedding plants,:and for frag- 
rance stand: facile princeps. The wonder 1s 
that it is not more generally grown, and I can 
promise that any of your readers who will 
follow these few simple directions will find them- 
selves amply repaid.—Lrwis W. 





HOW TO GROW DAHLIAS. 


DAHLIAS may be propagated by means of cut- 
tings, layers, root-divisions, or seeds; the latter 
being only used where new varieties are a de- 
sideratum. Cuttings are, undoubtedly, the best 
means by which Dahlias may be increased, and by 
these they may be multiplied to any extent ; 
division of the roots is very commonly practised, 
but cuttings are, as I have said, best. When 
propagated by division, the tuber or tubers left, 
if they survive the summer, generally decay 
when stored, and communicate disease to the 
young plants. When cuttings are used, each 
has its own self-formed tubers, and they are on 
that account less liable to rot during the winter. 
If started in February or March, in a tempera- 
ture of 65° to 70°, each crown will produce three 
or four cuttings every two or three days ; which 
may be taken off even as early as March, re- 
moving them close to the crown, but taking care 
not to injure it, as others will come up at the 
base of those removed. It is also necessary for 
the growth of good plants not to let the cut- 








in front, a row of 
Dahlias often sets it off 
to advantage; and I 
have also seen a ribbon 
border backed by Dahlias 
with good effect. Stak- 
ing and tying out the 
shoots must be particularly attended to, as the 
stems are very brittle, and break under the least 
wind-pressnre. 

Earwigs are great enemies to Dahlias, but 
they may be trapped by using small round 
troughs, which may be procured at any pottery. 
They may also be caught in pieces of Hemlock 
stems, 6 inches long, leaving a joint on one end, 
and sticking the pieces here and there through 
the Dahlias. Small pots, with a little bit of 
dry Sphagnum Moss inside, inverted on the tops 
of stakes, likewise form good traps. As re- 
gards stimulants, manure-water of the strongest 
character may be safely used after the plants 
show flower, provided it be administered in the 
evening. Some Dahlias will produce all their 
flowers, or nearly so, perfect ; others require 
their shoots to be well thinned, and all blooms 
ea three or four to be cut off, in order to be 
eligible for show purposes ; but, as a general 
rule, all may be more or less thinned. Dahlia 
roots have kept well and flowered for years in 
succession, in dry soils especially, when the 
plants have been cut down to the ground, and 
covered with some material to protect them from 
frost.—J. M. 


Phlox Drummondii.—In some old- 
fashioned gardens, this is never absent during the 
summer months, and it is always a welcome 
guest in the floral circle. The seed should be 
sown about the first week in March in shallow 
pans or boxes, using a light rich soil, and 
placing the seeds in a nice warm and rather moist 
temperature. As soon as the plants can be 
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handled without injury, it is a good plan to 


rick them off into boxes, or on a bed in a warm 

ouse, in a temperature of from 50° to 60°. 
They soon make growth, and as the weather 
gets warm out of doors the boxes should be 
placed out in the shade to harden the plants, 
Those growing in a bed should be again trans- 
planted to aprepared bed inacold frame, and kept 
covered for a few days, and hardened gradually. 
When the plants are from 3 to 4 inches high 
they should have the main shoot pinched out ; 
this induces them to make a lateral and bushy 
growth, and greatly assists the prolongation of 
the period of flowering. The soil in which the 
plants are to grow should be rich ; an abundance 
of decayed leaves suits the Phlox well. The 
bed should be in a position fully exposed to the 
sun ; as long as there is a good moist soil at the 
roots they will not_be injured in the hottest 
bright weather. —Q. 





VEGETABLES. 


EARLY POTATOES WITHOUT GLASS. 


In any out-of-the-way part of the garden, where 
the ground is level and well exposed to the south 
and west sun, take out a pit, running east or 
west, in length according to your means and 
accommodation, in width 74f., and in depth 
2 ft. at the front and 1 ft. at the back, which 
will leave the bottom with a good slope to the 
south. This done, procure a sufficient number 
of stout Larch or other posts 9 ft. long; char 
their bottom ends about 3 ft. up, and sink them 
that depth, including the excavated foot, along 
the back. of the pit, about 8 ft. apart, taking 
care to have the tops level and inaline. This 
will leave them standing 6 ft. above the ground, 
Then nail a stout rail along on the tops of the 
posts, allowing it to project 1 in. over towards 
the pit ; nail another rail along the bottom of 
the posts on the same side, about 6 in. above the 
ground line, and upon those nail, vertically, 
rough boards 6 ft. long, keeping their top ends 
flush with the top rail, which will allow the 
bottom ends to touch the ground or thereabout; 
for, as the pit has to be filled up above the 
ground line at the back, it is needless to allow 
the boards to project below that line. Boards 
about # in. thick will do, and in nailing them 
on see that the edges meet closely. The back 
finished, sink a corresponding number of posts 
similarly prepared, and about 34 ft. long, along 
the front of the pit, each opposite its neighbour 
at the back, allowing their tops to stand 15 in. 
above the ground ; nail another rail on the top 
of these, and lastly nail slight rails across the 
pit on every pair of posts, at the angle formed 
by the back and front lines, and the framework 
is completed. It is not needful to board up the 
15-in. space between the ground and the rail on 
the top of the front posts, for such would only 
shade the Potatoes from the sun. It isa good 
plan to pitch the woodwork over to preserve it ; 
and this having been done, proceed to form the 
Potato bed as follows. 

If the situation is a wet one, put at least 
6 inches of drainage in the bottom of the pit, 
and lay a row of 2-inch drain tiles along the 
front, just inside the posts, to carry off-any 
water that may collect to the nearest drain or 
outlet. If, however, the situation is dry and 
the subsoil porous, nodrainage will be necessary ; 
but whenever there is the slightest doubt of the 
water stagnating for the shortest period drain 
well, for on this hinges much of the success in 
keeping up a high root temperature. This is an 
all-important matter where the sole dependence 
is upou sun heat; for we know that the capa- 
bility of any soil to absorb and retain heat is 
just in proportion to its dryness. The drainage 
materials may consist of rough stones or cinders 
for the bottom, and smaller stones for the top. 
Tf sods to cover the drainage before putting the 
soil in cannot be procured, more care must be 
taken in completing the drainage by filling up 
the crevices, so that the soil may not eventually 
work down among the stones and choke it up. 
Loam that has been laid in a heap until the 
fibre is dead should form the staple of the soil ; 
and if this cannot be got conveniently, ordinary 
good garden soil will do. In either case it 
should be lightened with plenty of leaf-mould 
and peat, or either of these alone ; but we recom- 
mend peat, and alsoa good proportion of charcoal 
or charcoal dust, in order to give the compost as 








dark a colour as possible, so as to increase its 
heat-absorbing power to the utmost. In this 
respect charcoal is a powerful agent, not to 
speak of its lasting manurial qualities. 

The compost may be prepared any time during 
the winter, as opportunity offers; but the pit 
need not be filled with it in the first instance, at 
least until planting time. Afterwards it will 
not be needful to change the soil every year, but 
only add a dressing of fresh loam or manure. 
Eighteen inches of soil will be ample, and this, 
with the 6 inches of drainage, will raise the 
bed up to the ordinary ground level in front, 
and 1 foot above it at the back against the 
boards, which may be buttressed behind to the 
same depth by the soil which is taken out in 
excavating the pit. If these directions are 
carried out, the bed will slope well to the sun 
when finished, when we must turn our attention 
to the covering for the pit. Many kinds of 
sheeting are recommended for horticultural 
purposes; but nothing equals ‘‘frigi domo” as 
a frost protector. Fora pit of the width stated, 
it should be 3 yards wide, which will be suf- 
ficient to cover the pit from the top of the 
paling at the back down to the ground in front. 
It should be tacked on to stout wooden rollers 
for rolling it off and on morning and evening; 
and if it is, Pentstemons, Carnaticns, Calceo- 
larias, &c., can be struck successfully, and the 
same can be sheltered effectually under the 
frigi domo during winter. In fact, such a pit is 
easily made, cheap, durable, and need never be 


z 


idle all the year round.—J. 5. 


Early Vegetable Culture.—In front of 
our plant-houses are several very warm early 
borders ; they are not large, but the soil in them 
has been specially prepared for early cropping to 
the depth of 3ft. or so. In preparing sites for 
early crops this labour is of the most profitable 
kind ; as when once thoroughly done annual 
top-dressings afterwards will sufficiently main- 
tain fertility, with, of course, deep stirring of 
the soil. These warm borders are devoted early 
in the season to such crops as Potatoes, Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuce, Horn Carrots, and Radishes, 
making a sort of rotation with each other annu- 
ally. We usually commence digging Potatoes 
from these borders in the open air by the middle 
of May. Such borders are very easily pro- 
tected, which in the case of Potatoes with us is 
accomplished in this way: stout Ash or Hazel 
rods have their thick ends planted firmly in the 
front of the border ; they are then bent over and 
the other ends secured under the wall-plate of 
the house. A sufficient number of mats is sewn 
together, so that two pieces will cover all up; 
they can easily be covered oruncovered in a few 
minutes, and in windy weather a tie or two 
makes all secure.—E. 


Jerusalem Artichokes.—For ten or 
twelve years I have had very good crops of 
artichokes from a piece of ground on which 
nothing else will grow, it being so much 
sheltered by high palings and my neighbour’s 
trees. The soil is good, light and deep; the 
only manure I have used is garden refuse. This 
year all the artichokes, instead of being round, 
have run very long, thin and stalked. In one 
spot, however, I dug up some of the largest I 
ever saw, 9 in. long and 2in, diameter, weighing 
104 oz.—J. H. D. 


Sowing Parsnips.—These require a deep 
well-pulverised soil, in which the manure has 
been deeply buried, or one that has been so 
highly manured for a previous crop as to require 
none, If freshly manured, the roots will be 
coarse and much forked. The Hollow Crowned 
and Student are the best varieties, and of these 
seed should be sown in drills 14 in. deep early 
in March; the drills should be 15 in. apart, 
and the young plants, when large enough, should 
be thinned out to6in. asunder. For this, as 
well as for all other growing crops, frequent 
stirrings of the surface of the soil between the 
rows are exceedingly beneficial. 


Sowing Carrots.—The early French Horn 
should be sown at once on a warm border in 
drills 1 in. deepand 9 in. apart. Itis not neces- 
sary to thin this crop much, as the moment the 
young plants are as large as one’s finger the 
largest may be drawn for use. The main crop 
of James’s Intermediate and Altrincham may be 
sown early in April on land that has undergone 
thorough cultivation, If manure had been used 





it should have been of the lightest possible de- 
scription and dug in some distance below the sur- 
face. In places subject to the maggot, dress the 
land in winter with salt, lime, and soot. The 
two latter may be employed liberally, but salt 
must be used more cautiously—4 Ib. to the square 
yard will in most cases be sufficient. I have 
occasionally used much heavier dressings, but 
we ought to know something of the character 
of the soil on which we are operating before 
applying it in excessive quantities. On heavy 
land, where there is a difficulty in obtaining 
good Carrots, after the ground has been got into 
good condition in April set the rows from 13 in. 
to 15 in. apart, then make holes with a crowbar 
6 in, asunder along the rows; let the holes be 
16 in. deep and 3 in. in diameter at the top ; fill 
them up with any light, rich compost (two or 
three barrowsful will go a long way), drop three 
or four seeds in the centre, and cover lightly. 
When large enough to select the strongest, thin 
out the young plants to one in each hole. This 
is an excellent way to secure a good crop of 
clean, well-shaped roots, and the work is not 
so formidable as it looks. 


Salsafy.—This root has, when cooked, a 
strong flavour of oysters, so much so as to have 
acquired the name of the Oyster plant. It is 
not much grown in small gardens, but a row or 
two of it will not occupy much space, and will 
furnish a desirable change occasionally in the 
way of vegetables. The roots are very apt to 
grow forked unless the manure be buried deeply. 
[he best way is to open a trench 18 in. deep, 
place the manure at the bottom, return the 
soil, and sow the seeds in a drill 14 in. deep, 
exactly over the manure, so as to tempt the 
roots to run straight down to it. The drills may 
be 1 ft. apart, and the plants should be thinned 
out to6in. asunder. The first week in April 
is the best time to sow Salsafy, which if sown 
too early is apt to run to seed. The roots keep 
best in the ground in the same way as Parsnips ; 
and, if a little dry litter be placed along the 
rows on the approach of frost, they may be lifted 
as required. 
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THE COMING WEEE’S WORK. 








Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
March 15.—Sowing Balsams, German and Ten-week 


Stocks. Putting in cuttings of Coleus,. Fuchsias, and 
Verbenas. Potting off spring-struck Verbenas and He- 
liotropes. Cevelling down Celery trenches, and getting 


the ground ready for Peas. Re-making Mint beds. Thin- 
ning out and cutting back Ivy on walls. Sticking, early 
Peas, and giving them a little earthing up. Mending 
Box edgings. 

March 16.—Sowing Long Pod and Windsor Broad 
Beans. Potting off Cucumbers and Melons. Putting in 
cuttings of Alternantheras and Mesembryanthemums. 
Turning over manure for Celery, having previously mixed 
it with salt and soot. Giving the surface of the Carrot 
and Beet ground a dressing of soot, and preparing it for 
drilling. ; 

March 1'7.—Sowing Snow’s Winter White Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Wallflowers. Shifting Tomatoes 
and Capsicums. Pricking out Celery and All the Year 
Round Lettuce. Planting the main crops of the follow- 
ing sorts of Potatoes: Snowflake, Breadfruit, Main 
Crop, Giant King, Model, Schoolmaster, Porter's 
Excelsior, Paterson’s Victoria, King of Potatoes, and 
Perfection Kidney. 

March 18.—Sowing Cucumbers and Melons. Plant- 
ing out autumn-sown Cauliflower; also a few Brown Cos 
Lettuces. Preparing ground for new Seakale beds, and 
also for Globe Artichokes. Earthing up Potatoes in 
frames. Forking over the ground amongst Cabbage 
plants. 

March 19.—Thinning Grapes and tying down young 
shootsin early Vineries. Looking over Cucumbers. Get- 
ing netting and other coverings over Peach trees for pro- 
tection. Looking over fruit room, and removing any 


fruits that are decaying. Renovating linings round ma- - 


nure frames: Weeding Box edgings and gravel walks. 
Dividing and re-making Herb beds 

March 20.—Cleaning up the pleasure grounds, and 
rolling down all gravel walks that require it. Covering 
up Seakale beds. Looking over Pelargoniums ; picking 
off all dead leaves and stopping the shoots where required. 
Clearing off borders, giving them a dressing of soot, and 
forking them up ready for seeds.—W. G., Dorset. 


Glasshouses. 


Borders in which plants are growing should 
be lightly forked up, and if the soil is exhausted 
a dressing of loam, leaf-mould, rotten manure, 
or good peat may be added, according to re- 
quirements. Some plants need more water than 
others, and in such cases neatly-formed basins 
of soil should be made around them, so as to 
retain sufficient for their wants without over- 
flowing. This is an excellent time for trans- 
ferring plants from pots to conservatory borders, 
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and in doing so disentangle and spread out the 
roots as much as possible. This may check 
growth fora time, but eventually, other circum- 
stances being favourable, plants so treated will 
succeed better than such as are planted with 
the roots coiled up in a ball. Camellias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Acacias, &c., when grown in pots are 
more under control than such as are planted 
out ; but the latter are generally the most satis- 
factory, both as regards growth and bloom. 
Clianthus puniceus, if too thick, should have its 
shoots thinned out a little, so as to give suf- 
ficient light to the flowers. Passion-flowers 
should be pruned well in, and the soil in which 
they are growing should be thoroughly saturated 
with water, so as to induce them to start freely 
into growth. Cut in the branches of Hab- 
rothamnuses. . Several of the free-growing 
Fuchsias are well suited for conservatory roof 
decoration or that of pillars, especially when 
planted out in borders. If trained to the 
rafters from the middle of April until they are 
completely denuded of side branches in the end 
of October or November, or for the purpose of 
resting them and admitting light to the other 
inmates of the house, they form objects of 
interest, being richly laden during all that time 
with both flowers and foliage. Cuttings of 
Coleus struck early should be potted as they 
require it, pinched at the third joint, and the 
plants be kept near the light. Iresines form 
attractive summer objects in conservatories ; 
therefore, treat them like Coleuses. The general 
stock of Begonias should now be potted and 
started into growth. Caladiums started in small 
pots should be shifted into larger ones before 
their roots become entangled. Continue to 
force Lily of the Valley ; place the plants that 
have been forced under the stages of the green- 
house for a time, and after that plant them 
out, where, if they be well cared for, they will 
in two years make good plants for forcing again. 
Some plants of Liliumauratum should be intro- 
duced into the greenhouse for blooming in May. 
In making up baskets for suspending in the 
conservatory, keep them in a warm house until 
they are in active growth, when they may be 
gradually hardened off, so as to withstand the 
cooler temperature to which they are to be 
subjected. Keep up a young and healthy stock 
of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, and other 
plants for early blooming ; those treated more 
hardily flower later. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings struck at the 
end of the year will by this time be well rooted 
and hardened off; they should be at once moved 
into 6-in. pots, using ordinary loam made rich 
with one-third rotten manure and leaf-mould in 
equal proportions, to which a little sand has 
been added, There is no, grosser feeding plant 
in cultivation than the Chrysanthemum. To 
grow it successfully the soil must be rich, and 
jin its early stages it must never be allowed to 
become pot-bound, for if this occurs, no after- 
treatment will ever impart to the plants their 
wonted vigour, as the stunted condition the 
roots get into when confined in little pots has 
the effect of prematurely hardening the shoots. 
It will be necessary to decide upon the desired 
state of the plants. In most cases it is advis- 
able to adopt two or three forms, but the flat, 
Mushroom-headed fashion should never be fol- 
lowed. The most generally useful for decora- 
tive purposes are plants with a dozen or more 
shoots, ultimately trained with just as many 
sticks as will supportthem. All plants intended 
to be grown thus should, at the time of potting, 
have the points pinched out to induce them to 
break several shoots. This shape will be found 
the most suitable for the medium-sized, freest- 
flowering of the large varieties, and also for 
the Pompones. Many of the large kinds that 
produce the finest individual blooms are not 
capable of being seen in their best form if many 
flowers be allowed to each plant ; for ordinary 
purposes six or eight will be enough on each ; 
for growing in this way the plants must be also 
stopped now to cause them to form three or 
four shoots. Those who are disposed to attempt 
the production of a few of the finest flowers 
may do so by only allowing each plant in a 9-in. 
or 10-in. pot to carry from one to three flowers. 
Taese will be found very effective when in bloom 
if arranged in the greenhousé amongst the 
dwarfer growers, relieving the even surface, 
which is justly held objectionable in a stage 
filled with Chrysanthemums of nearly the same 
height. To grow them in this way the young 
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jlants now potted should not be stopped at all, 
but simply trained to a single stem all through 
the season, allowing it to branch out in summer 
near the top to as many shoots as it is destined 
to carry flowers. Chrysanthemums are fre- 
quently seen but mere shadows of what they 
are capable of being produced ; yet they are 
easily managed; and well repay a little extra 
attention. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias that have 
now filled their pots with roots and are pushing 
up their flower-stems will have their blooming 
capabilities much increased by the continuous 
use of liquid manure; these should be in a 
warmer place than the Cinerarias, and a vigilant 
look-out kept to see that insects do not get 
established upon either of them. 


Pelargoniums. —The earliest-blooming, 
large-flowered, and fancy Pelargoniums will now 
be showing their flowers ; and as the roots by 
this time will have taken full possession of the 
soil, they should be supplied with manure water 
once or twice a week. If attention in this 
matter be not paid to these plants, there is a 
difficulty in keeping the foliage of that dark 
green healthy hue which so much enhances their 
appearance when in flower. 

Flower Garden. 

Auriculas.—These are now making rapid 
growth. The trusses are showing up freely 
through the varied and beautifully powdered 
foliage. It is an anxious time, especially for 
the exhibitor, who has to get his flowers in 
perfection by a certain date—about the end of 
April ; and, unless he is well acquainted with 
the character of the different varieties, a mistake 
may easily be made. Not only do some varieties 
take much longer to perfect their trusses than 
others, but a great deal depends upon how the 
trusses come. Sometimesthey can be seen deep 
in the centre of the plants in autumn, These 
take a long time to come to perfection; the 
flowers will probably not’ open until April. 
Another plant will have a large centre which 
will not show any signs of a truss until March, 
when, as if by magic, a leaf or two is unfolded, 
and lo! a fine truss is exposed to view, with 
the flowers almost expanded, and probably in 
advance of that formed in autamn, Asa rule, 
the earliest-formed trusses produce the finest 
flowers. The plants must not now be allowed 
to suffer from want of water, but it must be 
applied without wetting the leaves; the fine 
mealed foliage is easily injured ; a shower of 
rain is most disastrous. The lights may be 
removed altogether in fine weather, but no rains 
or cold winds should have access to the plants. 
The small offsets potted in the autumn should 
now be shifted into larger-sized pots; the little 
plants will make rapid growth, and form fine 
plants by the next blooming time, 


Herbaceous Phloxes.—The Phlox is a 
gross feeder, and never succeeds well unless the 
ground is deeply trenched and well manured ; 
this ought to be done in the autumn, so that the 
frosts of winter may pulverise the soil, and it 
ought to be turned over two or three times. If 
all the cuttings have not. yet been put in, see 
that they are inserted at once, as previously 
recommended. Cuttings put in early, .and 
rooted in a gentle bottom-heat, are very useful 
for flowering in pots in the autumn. The plants 
must be potted on and carefully attended to, 
else they will not flower until the second year. 


Tulips.—These are now above ground, and 
the surface of the beds has been covered over with 
some rotten frame manure. Nearly all sorts of 
plants succeed better in light soil when the sur- 
face of the ground is mulched; in that case 
water can be applied without causing a crust to 
form on the surface, and when water is applied 
it does not evaporate rapidly. Of course, it is 
not necessary to apply any water to the Tulip 
beds at present. It used to be the practice of 
the old growers to cover their beds early in the 
spring, and it may be necessary to do so in cold 
wet districts ; but the plants do not sustain any 
injury from the weather in dry, well-drained 
districts. 

Pansies in Beds.—The surface of the 
ground should now be stirred with a pointed 
stick, and all weeds should be carefully removed 
with the fingers. If there be sufficient space 
between the plants, it will be as well to run the 
Dutch hoe through amongst them. Mulch the 
surface of the beds with rotten manure. 
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Pinks.—These require treatment very simi- 
lar to that given to Pansies. Blank spaces 
should be filled in with plants that have been 
saved in pots and wintered in a cold frame. 
There are a few varieties that will not do well 
in the open ground during the winter, and if 
they should be scarce it is better to save them 
all in pots, as in the case of Carnations. 

Gladioli.—These should now be planted out 
for the main bloom. Those planted out about 
the middle of March or towards the end of that 
month generally succeed the best. 


Dahlias and Hollyhocks that have been 
re-potted into 5-in. or 6-in. pots should be 
placed in frames and have plenty of ventilation, 
removing the lights altogether in fine weather. 
Hollyhocks will not suffer from frost, but the 
Dahlia is exceedingly susceptible toit. Dahlias 
are not often injured by insect pests, but thrips 
and red spider injure the Hollyhocks. Syringing 
and fumigating with Tobacco-smoke is the best 
way to destroy them. Those who grow these 
useful autumnal flowers for exhibition will have 
by this time the ground in good condition. It 
ought to have been trenched and well manured 
in the autumn, and in fine weather the surface 
may be forked over to the depth of 3 in, or 4 in. 
Hollyhocks may be planted out in the course of 
a week or two. 

Sweep and roll lawns and walks as soon as the 
weather becomes favourable. Judiciously prune 
evergreen shrubs such as Aucubas, Hollies, Bays, 
Box, Yews, Portugal and common Laurels, Juni- 
pers, Thujas, Cypresses, Ivies, &c., which may 
be outgrowing the spaces allotted to them, keep- 
ing symmetry and gracefulness of form as much 
as possible in view. The knife is better than 
shears for such an operation, the latter being 
apt to mutilate the leaves. 

Herbaceous Borders.— Most of the 
plants will be aboveground and the mulching 
material put on early in the winter ought to be 
dugin. For this work use a fork in preference 
to the spade. Should the grass need edging it 
can be done at the same time, thereby imparting 
to the whole a neat appearance. Be very careful 
not to disturb the roots of any kind of Lilies, as 
they, more than most subjects, are impatient of 
any interterence at this season. Summer and 
autumn-blooming herbaceous plants, such as 
Phloxes, Asters, or any flowers that exist in 
large masses when the season is considerably 
advanced, it will be well to divide at the present 
time, as by this means their roots will be placed 
within reach of fresh soil, which will strengthen 
them and enable them to bloom better. It is 
necessary to keep well back in the border tall- 
growing plants of this description ; but as far 
as possible avoid planting them where the ground 
is occupied with deciduous tress, as herbaceous 
plants have but avery poor chance of success 
under these circumstances; yet, as in such situa- 
tions it does not look well to have the ground 
bare, there is nothing better suited than the 
strongest tall-growing varieties of Michaelmas 
Daisies and Golden Rods, to assist which in such 
positions an extra liberal dressing of manure 
should be given every spring, digging the ground 
with the spade a full spit in depth, which will 
cut off obtruding roots, and for a considerable 
portion of the summer spare the plants being 
affected by them. Any choice plants that are 
subject to the attacks of slugs will be benefited 
by 1 in.. of coal-ashes being placed round the 
collars of the plants, which, though it will not 
altogether prevent theslugs from attacking them, 
will, in a great measure, hinder them from har- 
bouring under the plants. 

Vegetables. 

A continuous supply of good vegetables 
through the season much depends upon the 
attention during the next few weeks in putting 
into the ground the numerous seeds that require 
it. The whole of the Potato planting should 
be brought to a close before the end of the 
month. If the seed has been prepared as ad- 
vised it will be in good order. In planting the 
general crop there are two courses to follow: 
either place the rows sufficiently far apart to 
admit the winter Broccoli, Cabbage, Brussels 
Sprouts, &e., being afterwards planted between 
the rows, or put the Potatoes far enough apart 
to ensure their well-being without anything else 
between them. In the former case the rows 
will require to be 3 ft. asunder; in the latter 
2 ft. to 2 ft. 3 in. will be sufficient. The single- 
cropping system is preferable, as when double- 
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cropping is resorted to the winter vegetables increased freely by means of cuttings taken 


never do so well, and in many cases are too far 
apart when the Potatoes are removed. On the 
score of economising space, this double-cropping 
is evidently more loss than gain. 


Sowing Seeds.—Sowings should now be 
made of Cocoa-nut and Enfield market Cabbage, 
green Curled Savoy, Walcheren and Early Snow- 
flake Cauliflower, and Autumnal Giant Cauli- 
flower. Cover the seeds with red lead, to 
protect them from birds. Successional Broad 
Beans and Peas will now require putting in. 
Excepting where the vegetable ground is limited, 
and there is a difficulty in procuring Pea-sticks, 
there is nothing to equal the tall Marrow 
kinds for furnishing a large and continuous sup- 
ply, which does not come in altogether as the 
dwarfer-growing varieties do. Where the tall 
sorts of Peas are grown, and the ground is rich 
and in good condition, they will require 5 ft. 6 in. 
space between the rows ; this will be sufficient, 
and better than sowing farther apart with 
Broccoli or Celery between, as is sometimes 
done ; such double-cropping being here again no 
advantage, for the Celery, Broccoli, &c., so 
grown never has the necessary strength and 
vigour to withstand the winter that they have 
when grown by themselves. A row of Spinach 
can always be grown without any disadvantage 
between Peas so planted. Amongst winter 
vegetables there is nothing that is of more real 
use than Brussels Sprouts. To grow them well, 
the seed must be sown not later than the third 
week in March, so as 
to get the plants a good 
size early, planting them 
out where they are ul- 
timately intended to 
grow as soon as they are 
large enough. 


Aralia japonica. 
—This is a fine-leaved 
plant, perfectly hardy 
in the south, but requir- 
ing shelter in northern 
districts. When grown 
in groups on lawns or 
in shrubberies it has a 
noble appearance. It 
also makes an excel- 
lent window plant ; its 
leaves being smooth and 
glossy, they can easily 
be kept clear of dust. 
It requires rich soil and 
plenty of water to grow 
it well, and when in ac- 
tive growth a little soot- 
water or liquid manure 
greatly improves the 
appearance of its leaves by rendering them 
large and thick, and of a dark glossy green 
colour. 


CaladiumsforRooms.—Thebeautifully- 
diversified markings of the leaves of Caladiums, 
combined with their being plants of the easiest 
possible culture, renders them general favour- 
ites. Plants of them in small, say 6-in. pots, 
grown in not too much heat and near the hght, 
without more shade than is absolutely necessary 
to keep them from scorching, may be used with 
advantage for table or indoor-vase decoration. 
Yet even when thus especially prepared for in- 
door work they must not be kept too long out 
of heat, or they will suffer. For this purpose 
loam is preferable to peat to grow them in, as it 
induces a more robust habit of growth. Start 
the plants into growth any time after Christmas, 
giving them a good light position in a house or 
pit where they can receive 60° or 65° night 
temperature, with 10° more by day, ; attend to 
them well with water, and when they have filled 
their pots with roots they will be benefited by 
an occasional application of manure water ; 
syringe them every evening overhead, in order 
to keep them clear of red spider, which is their 
worst enemy. As the season advances, gradu- 
ally inure them to a fair amount of air on all 
favourable occasions. This will render them 
less likely to sustain injury when removed from 
their growing quarters. Towards autumn, when 
they show signs of going to rest, gradually 
withhold water, and keep the soil almost dry 
during their season of rest ; but the roots should 
never remain long in a lower temperature than 
60°, or they are liable to rot,~ Caladiums are 








off with a heel, or by bits of the roots contain- 
growing buds. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1578.—Flower Shows for Children,— 
In the City of London the plants most com- 
monly grown by the denizens of narrow streets 
and courts for exhibition at the City Show are 
such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums (or better known 
as Scarlet Geraniums), Onion plant, Creeping 
Jenny, common Musk and Harrison’s Musk, 
Ferns of hardy kinds, the Green Coleus, better 
known as the Nettle plant, Mignonette, a few 
common annuals, Houseleeks, Carpet Sedums, 
Balsams, Petunias, and a few other common 
things that are fairly hardy and will do well 
with a moderate amount of sunshine. Assuming 
that it is proposed to promote a flower-show in 
a town for children, the first regulation should 
be for the purpose of ensuring that the plants 
and flowers are the property of and grown by 
the children. Thus a rule should be made that 
all plants exhibited should have been in the 
nea of the exhibitor for a period of at 
east two months, and this rule should be backed 
up by visitation of the children’s homes to see 
that they have the plants in their possession. 
Some limit might well be put upon the size of 
the pots in which the plantsare grown. If wild 
flowers_are shown, they should be in bunches of 








Aralia japonica, a hardy plant for the garden or window. 


sorts as far as possible correctly named, so as to 
make their collection of an educational cha- 
racter. The chief regulations for the guidance 
of the promoters will be found in fixing the 
hours for the receipt of plants, for the regula- 
tion of the judging, for the opening of the show 
to the public, for the number of tickets to be 
given to each exhibitor, the time of closing the 
show, the prices of admission to be paid, and 
soon. All these are most simple and general, 
and will readily occur to any intelligent person. 
Much good may be done by the distribution 
amongst deserving children of suitable plants 
in pots, also some common annual seeds, and, 
not least, of a small quantity to each of some 
fair potting-soil, as the obtaining of this ina 
crowded city becomes almost an impossibility. 


1532,Annuals and Perennials for 
Bouquets.— Perennials — American Cowslip, 
Dog’s Tooth Violet, *Pyrethrums, Pinks, *Carna- 
tions, of all varieties, *Aquilegias, Larkspurs, - 
Liliumcandidum, Lilium chalcedonicum, Marta- 
gon Lilies, Anemone japonica, *Chrysanthemums, 
*Pompones, *Phloxes, Polyanthus Narcissus, 
*Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus, *Tulips, *Hoteia 
japonica, *Spireea filipendula, *Spireea palmata. 
For small bouquets—*Snowdrops, *Lily of the 
Valley, *Scilla nutans, London Pride, *Prim- 
rose, single and double, * Pansies, *Sweet Violets, 
Border Violas, *Alpine Auriculas, *Wallflowers. 
In addition to these the smaller side flowering 
shoots of the following are useful :—Yellow 
Antirrhinums, Canterbury Bells, single and 
double, White Foxgloves, and Sweet Williams. 
Flowering Shrubs—*Jasmine, white and yellow, 


Jasminium nudiflorum, Daphne in variety, 
Double-flowering Cherry, *Roses, *Persian 
Lilac, Laburnum, *Hawthorninvariety, *Honey- 
suckles of all kinds, *Clematis, *common Broom. 
Hardy Annuals—*Nasturtiums, *Coreopsis, all 
kinds, Lupins, Mignonette, Eschscholtzia cro- 
cea flora-pleno, *Sweet Peas, The annual 
Chrysanthemums are also very showy, but many 
people object to the smell of them. Half-hardy 
Annuals—*Phlox Drummondi grandiflora in 
variety, *Zinnia elegans in variety, *Indian 
Pinks, *Dianthus Heddewigi, single and double. 
Those marked (*) are the most useful.—J. D, 


1566—Propagating Tacsonias.—Tac- 
sonia Van Volxemi can be propagated either by 
means of seeds or cuttings. To raise it from 
seed, select a well-ripened fruit in the autumn ; 
cut it open, take the seeds out and mix them 
with sand, and well rub them together to clear 
them of the pulp. Lay the seeds thinly on 
paper until quite dry, when they can be stored 
away ina dry place until required for sowing. 
In February or March sow the seeds in pots of 
light sandy soil and place them in a warm green- 
house or gentle hot-bed ; they will germinate in 
about four or five weeks. When the plants are 
large enough to handle, pot them into 3-inch 
pots, using any light rich soil. As soon as the 
roots fill the pots shift them into 6-inch pots, 
They will make good plants suitable for planting 
out the following spring. To grow the Tac- 
sonia from cuttings, select half-ripened shoots of 
moderate growth, such as are-firm and not 
hollow ; cut into cuttings about 3 inches long, 
insert them into well-drained pots of sandy soil 
made moderately firm. Plunge the pots into 
gentle bottom-heat and cover them with a bell- 
glass. As soon as rooted treat them the same as 
the seedlings, Plants grown from cuttings will 
come into flower quicker than those grown from 
seeds. — WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


1503—Cost of Greenhouse.—It is very 
difficult to give even the probable cost of a 
greenhouse with such an indifferent knowledge 
of the circumstances; and the simplest way 
would be to get some local carpenter to give an 
estimate, as cost of labour and material differs 
preetly. in various localities. Taking a general 

asis of prices, it is probable that the cost would 
not be less than £10. As the house is needed 
only for Ferns, it might be of less height than is 
needed for plants; and the pathway somewhat 
sunken inside will render height less necessary. 
Shade should suit the Ferns very well, and it 
would be a good arrangement to build up the 
front portion inside in the fashion of rockwork, 
and plant it with moderate growing Ferns and 
Lycopods, whilst the stage over the flue may be 
reserved for Ferns in pots.—A. 


1536.—Birds and Seeds. —A roadway 
about 20 ft. wide divides my garden from a 
farmyard where there are always three or four 
haystacks, besides which the house and premises 
have all thatched roofs. Nothing could well be 
more favourable for harbouring sparrows, yet I 
find, after trying several remedies, nothing so 
effectiveand simple asa singleline of black thread 
for keeping birds from seeds. Place a somewhat 
stout stick at one end of the row (say for Peas), 
and a similar stick at the other, with one or two 
in between, asyou maythink fit ; then stretch a 
single black thread along from one end to the 
other about 2 in. or 3 in. above the ground. 
For a row of Peas you would want two rows of 
thread, about 6 in. apart. For beds of seeds the 
rows of thread should be 9 in. apart over the 
whole bed. The thread being so fine, birds seem 
to have a horror of getting entangled ; whereas 
with string or netting they will often sit on it or 
fly through.—F. X. 

1583.—Orange Trees in Boxes.—If 
wooden boxes are preferred, there is nothing 
better than the best red deal. The inside might 
be charred by smearing some Stockholm tar over 
it, and setting fire to it, and the outside well 
painted. Boxes are sometimes made with mov- 
able sides, to facilitate replanting should it be ne- 
cessary. The best time to transfer the plants to 
new boxes is in April, as then, by keeping the 
house close and moist, new roots will be made 
immediately. The best soil is turfy loam two- 
thirds, old manure one-third ; and a few crushed 
bones might be added, say about a peck to four 
or five bushels of soil. The boxes must be well 
drained, and the soil rammed in firm. See that 
the old balls are in a moist condition when re- 
planted,—E. H, 
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1533.—Trailers for Window Boxes.—Of plants 
to form a drooping edging for a window box the best 
raised from seed are Convulyulus minor and dwarf 
Tropmolums, both of which will fall over the front and 
droop if planted near the edge. Also Mignonette, Nemo- 
philas, Silene pendula, and Eschscholtzia crocea. Of 
hardy perennials, the Creeping Jenny, Musk, and Cam- 
anula Barralieri, and the half-hardy drooping Grass, 
Faplepia gracilis, one of the most pleasing of all plants 
for the formation of drooping edging.—A. 

1560.-_Management of a Window Case.—It 
is scarcely probable that a Passiflora, which is a strong 
rank grower, would doin a window case, but such mode- 
rate creepers as Thunbergias, Troprolum, Lobbianum, 
in pots, also Lophospermum scandens, may. The 
Thunbergias are charming plants to suspend in pots 
from the, top of the case, whilst the more robust 
climbers should be trained around it. One of the most 
fitting climbers for a Fern case is the climbing Fern, 
Lygodium scandens, which forms a pleasing framework 
for other Ferns if it be neatly twined round twigs or 
stout string.—A. D. 


1561.—Steam in Forcing Frame.—Probably the 
best plan to exclude superabundant steam from a frame 
would be to put over the slates at the bottom a thin 
layer of turf, with the Grass downwards It is a common 
practice to do this on a hotbed beneath newly-planted 
Cucumbers when there is danger from strong bottom- 
heat. A thin layer of turf on the slates, and on that 
1 in. of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, on which the pots should 
be placed, will doubtlessexclude all injurious steam, and 
yet admit the needful heat.—D. 


1581.—Roses for Lancashire.—Baronne Prevost, 
Captain Christy, Dupuy Jamin, Charles Lefebvre, General 
Jacqueminot, John Hopper, Jules M argottin, La France, 
Madame Bole, Mons. Paul Neron, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, Gloire de Dijon.—E. H. 


1523.—Manuring Lawns.—If ordinary manure is 
objectionable : pe a good dressing of soot ; 1 bushel to 
the square rod will not be toomuch. Nitrate of soda 
is a very stimulating application in moderate quantities, 
but itis not lasting enough for a lawn; and the same 
must be said of all artificialmanures. Bone-dust ground 
small is an excellent top-dressing. If the roller is used 
frequently it will press the small particles of bone into 
the turf, out of the way of the mowing machine.—H. 


1537._Cherry and Pear Trees not Fruiting. 
—The buds probably do not ripen well; the soil is too 
stiff and rich for Cherries. Work in some lime rubbish 
or old mortar from old buildings among the roots towards 
their feeding extremities. Leave the Pear tree unpruned 
for a year. or two, merely thinning the branches, not 
shortening them ; probably this will have the desired 
effect, The new life or force imported by extension will 
make it fruitful.—E. 


1580.—Fruit Trees for Yorkshire.—I should re- 
commend either a good Pear, such as Marie Louise or 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, or else a good Plum—say the 
Golden Drop or Transparent Gage.—E. H. 


1565.—May Flower.—Epigda repens, heath soil 
under bushes; 6 in. to 12 in. high; flowers in April.— 
M, M. 


1577._Staging for Small Greenhouses.— 
Nothing makes a better stage for greenhouse than slates. 
My house is 20 ft. by 9 ft., a stage on each side 3 ft. wide, 
with 3-ft. path; each slate is 3 ft. by 2 ft., which cost 1s. 
each, upon which I put 3 in. or 4 in. of Cocoa-nut fibre, 
and I can say with confidence that any greenhouse plant 
will grow on it. In summer itgives moisture ; in winter 
it prevents the too rapid evaporation when the fire is 
burning. Geraniums and Fuchsias grow remarkably 
well—in fact, they make roots 2 yards long—on the slates, 
—AMATHUR OF TWENTY YEARS. 


1529.—Hunt’s Sweet William.—Sow now in very 
slight heat, and prick out the plants into a box when 
they have made three pairs of leaves: Plant out where 
they are to flower in April, after being hardened off. Or 
sow in August in the open ground, and put the plants out 
where they are to flower in September. Sweet Williams 
are extremely hardy. I have had some out-of-doors in a 
pot through the severe frosts of last December ; and 
some of them planted in the first week in January in an 
exposed border are just starting into growth. A light, 
rich soil suits them best. Old hotbed manure or leaf- 
mould is the most suitable dressing for the soil.—J. D. 


—— Seed of Hunt’s or indeed any kind of Sweet 
William may be sown in the open air through March and 
April in light soil thinly ; the young plants pricked out 
into good free working soil about 12in. apart, when large 
enough to be so treated. Such plants will develope 
into large bushes, carrying the next season several 
heads of bloom. Any good garden soil will bring 
flowers of fine quality and of good size.—A. 


1567.—Worms in Garden.—Get a shovelful of air- 
slaked lime, put it into a bucket with four or six gallons 
of water, stir well, and let it settle. Use the clear water 
only. Do this on three or four consecutive nights, and 
you will soonclear the worms. The lime will not harm 
lawns or plants in the beds. A little soot mixed in it 
would be an advantage.—BRADFORD. 


—— Turn a brood of young ducks into the garden they 
will soon thin down the worms. Ducks will not injure 
plants until they are about a third grown ; and up to that 
time they are invaluable for destroying worms. If the 
garden is enclosed, buy a couple of peewits; clip one 
wing, and turn them into the garden. They are even 
better than ducks for getting rid of worms.—G. A. Ps- 
SINGHAM, Cambridge. 


—— I should advise using the refuse charcoal em- 
ployedin making steel. It has been employed with suc- 
cess on croquet lawns by spreading it about November, 
and it disappeared by spring. I believe it can be ob- 
tained in Sheffield at a cost little beyond the carriage.— 
A YORKSHIREMAN. 


1516.—_Weedy Lawns.—I was troubled with a 
weedy lawn, and I got 2d. worth of sulphuric acid, and 
with a glass out of a broken thermometer dipped in the 
acid I just touched! the centre of each weed, no matter 
whether Dock, Dandelion, or Plantain, and it withered 


in a few minutes, and could be picked off and taken away 
never to appear. After going over a lawn in that way 
two or three times you will completely clear it. Care 
should be taken not to use too mnch, or the lawn Grass 
will be also destroyed.—BRADFORD. 


—— Coltsfoot is a very coarse-growing, large-leaved 
perennial and should be killed outright by con- 
stant mowing. Probably it is Crowfoot or the dwarf 
Buttercup (Ranunculus bulbosa) that is meant, as that 
is a great pest to lawns, and mowing does not kill 
it. There 1s no other cure but pulling out by the roots, 
and persisting in the work until the weeds are extirpated. 
Watson’s Lawn Grass has a good reputation for killing 
weeds if sown over lawns and well brushed into the 
ground.—A. 


1582.—White Flowered Chrysanthemums.— 
Mrs. George Rundle, Mrs. Forsyth, Beverley, White 
Venus, Mrs. Heale, Princess of Teck, Elaine, Ethel, Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, Lady Margaret, Miss Margaret, Fleur 
de Marie. Pompones.—Reine de Anemones, Mademoi- 
selle Marthe, White Trevenna.—J. D. 


—— Forordinary greenhouse culture the following are 
equal to any :—Mrs. George Rundle, White Venus, White 
Eve, Beverley, and Virgin Queen (Incurved); Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, Elaine, and Ethel (Japanese) ; White Chris- 
tine (Reflexed); Fleur de Marie or Lady Margaret 
(Anemone); Madam Marthe and White Trevenna (Pom- 
pons). If individual show blooms are required, the last 
five must give way to Empress of India, White Globe, 
Mrs. Heales, Princess of Teck, and Mrs. Halliburton: 
These latter require high culture, and must be estab- 
lished early. —N. D: 





height behind as the back is, and in front as the front 
endis. On the outside upper edge of the sides should 
be nailed a stout strip of wood, the depth of the thick- 
ness of the light, to keep it in its place and prevent 
the wind from getting beneath it. In each of the four 
corners there should be fixed a triangular-shaped piece 
of quartering, as this nailed to the frame gives the 
corners much additional strength.—A. D. 


1568.—Manure for Potatoes.—Leopoldshal kainit 
and superphosphate is recommended in equal quantities 
as a manure for Potatoes (5 cwt. of the mixture to the 
acre), but I cannot say where the Kainit may be obtained. 
Perhaps some reader will kindly inform me. Kainit con- 
tains a large percentage of potash salts, and would there- 
fore be an excellent substitute for wood ashes, 


1508.—Treatment of Draceenas.—The tops of 
lanky Draceenas taken off and put in now as cuttings in 
rich turfy sandy soil, and in a strong bottom heat, should 
strike freely. The bottoms will then, if put into warmth, 
break and throw out side shoots, and these again may 
be taken off and converted into cuttings. Young plants 
are even better coloured and more handsome than old 
ones.—D, 


1509.—The Cape Pond-weed.—The Cape Pond- 
weed, although classed as a greenhouse plant, and even 
doing well under certain favourable conditions in this 
country in the open air, yet really needs more warmth 
than is just now perhaps afforded in an ordinary green- 
house. As the sun heat increases the plant will probably 
improve, but much depends upon the peculiar condi 
tions under which it is being grown.—A. 





Caladium. 


—— Of Japanese or tasselled kinds some of the purest 
white flowers are Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, and 
Jane Salter; of large-flowered kinds, White Queen of 
England, Mrs. George Rundle, White Globe, and Princess 
of Teck; Anemone-flowered, Virginale ; and of the 
gmaller-flowered sections, Marabout,' White Trevenna 
Madlle. Marthe, and Madame Domage: All these come 
very pure under glass.—D. 


1492.—Maiden-hair Ferns not Growing-—I 
have beautiful and luxuriant Maiden-hair Ferns growing 
in pots in an ordinary , living-room with a bay window. 
I never let them get quite dry. Perhaps ‘‘ A. E. C.” has 
gas in her rooms ; if so, of course glass is necessary.— 
M:L. B. 


1496.—-Gardening in Towns.—I grew Carnations 
for many years in a town garden very successfully. 
Auriculas will also thrive very well in a confined space, 
and enjoy being mulched with tea-leaves occasionally — 
MIA 


1517.—Durability of Cyclamens.—With good 
culture Cyclamen roots have been kept to bloom freely, 
even at twelve years of age, but so easily are fresh roots 
raised from seed that the old ones are hardly worth the 
trouble. When the plants have done blooming they 
should be placed in a frame not exposed to the full rays 
of the sun, kept cool and moderately moist, and not al- 
lowed to lose their leaves nor to go entirely to rest. 
They should flower freely in any ordinary greenhouse 
now.—A. 


1518.—Hotbed Frame.—A useful size for a single 
light frame for a hotbed is 6 ft. in length and 4 ft. in 
width ; the sides and ends alike made of 1}-in. boards ; 
the back end 20 in. in height, and the front end 12 in. 
high, the top edges being bevelled off to match the 
slope of the sides, which should, of course, be the same 





1527.—Gladiolus Brenchleyensis—This will 
succeed well in pots. Plant one bulbin a 6} in. pot or 
three bulbs in an 8-in. pot. Pot them about 2 in. deep in 
light rich soil, two parts loam, one part rotten manure or 
leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of silver sand. Place the 
pots out-of-doors, and cover them with Cocoa-nut refuse 
or ashes until the plants appear above ground, when they 
may be removed to a frame or greenhouse, where they 
should have plenty of air to prevent them becoming 
drawn. Assoon as the flower-spikes appear water the 
plants twice a week with weak guano water.—WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE. 


1514.—Moss in Cool Fernery.—Mosses will much 
more freely attach themselves to damp unwashed brick- 
work than to a lime-washed wall. The simplest way to 
secure a Moss covering is to build into the wall a quan- 
tity of projecting pieces of tile, and on these projections 
place suitable soil, and into it dibble pieces of such as 
Selaginella denticulata, keeping it well syringed through 
the summer season,—D. 


1515.—Mildew in Fern Cases.—Probably the 
best thing to do with mildewed Ferns in a Fern case 
would be to take them out, free them from the soil, dust 
freely with sulphur, and then remove all the soil in 
the case; wash and cleanse the case, put in fresh 
peaty soil and replant. This may extirpate the mil- 
dew.—A. 


1530,—Lobelia speciosa.—Lobelia speciosa seed 
may be sown at once in shallow pans in fine sandy soil, 
and be placed in a sunny part of a greenhouse. The 
seedling plants, when large enough to handle, must be 
pricked out thinly into other pans or into boxes, and in 
these grown on and presently hardened off by placing 
them in the open air ready for planting out about the 
first or second week in June.—D, 
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1531.—Yellow Calceolarias.—Seed of yellow bed- 
ding Calceolarias may be sown at once in pans, the soil 
being first gently damped’; and when the seed is sown a 
large piece of glass should be placed over the pan to in- 
duce quick germination. Such plants may be expected 
to bloom at the end of the summer and through the 
autumn.—D. 

1532.—Annuals and Perennials for Bouquets. 
—Achillea Ptarmica flora-plena, Lathyrus latifolius, 
Carnations, Picotees and Pinks, double Pyrethrums, 
Scabious, Aquilegias, Anemones of Dutch and Japan kinds 
are a few perennials ; and of biennials and annuals, Wall- 
flowers, Indian Pinks, Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, Globe 
Amarantus, Helichrysums, double Zinnias, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, annual Chrysanthemums, and Prince’s Feather, 
a few ornamental Grasses, &e., are buta small number 
of things useful for bouquets.—A. D. 


1502.—Planting a Rockwork.—A few flowers 
mixed with Ferns make a prettier rockery than Ferns 
alone, unless they are very rare or fine specimens, when, 
of course, they do not require any setting off to advan- 
tage. Any little creeping plants—such as Creeping 
Jenny, Ivy-leaved Toadflax, and different kinds of small 
Ivy, look better between them than the dry soil. Tufts of 
Wood Sorrel and wild Anemone dotted here and there 
ook very charming. Clusters of Snowdrops, Primroses, 
and Violets, with the blue and white Periwinkles, will 
make the rockwork still prettier.--TILLY SLOWBOY. 


1605.—Vitality of Seeds.—I have found that 
genuine seeds will retain their vitality for more than one 
or two seasons. Looking over my seed-drawer, I came 
across two packets dated three seasons back, containing 
Petunias and Lobelias (very small seeds); and doubtful 
of their goodness, I sowed them in two pots, and put in 
slight bottom-heat, with the result that more than one 
half have come up and are doing well.—G. E. 


1523.--Manuring Lawns.—I find a dressing of 
Amies’ Chemical Manure (4 oz. to the square yard) an 
exoellent stimulant. It should be applied immediately 
before rain. If ‘J. J. S.” gives this a trial I think he will 
find his lawn greatly improved in a short space of time. 


1530.—_Lobelia Speciosa.—Lobelia speciosa seed 
should be sown at once in pans or pots of finely sifted 
soil, covered with a sprinkling of fine silver sand. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle, they 
should be pricked off singly and they will then be 
ready to plant out in June.—B. 


1515.—Mildew in Fern Cases.—Open the case 
daily for about a couple of hours to admit air, and take 
that opportunity to pick out carefully every piece of 
mildew. Should the Ferns be of the proper variety for 
a case they will soon recover their usual health. Should 
the varieties. however, be unsuitable they will damp off 
notwithstanding every precaution and care.—HARRY 
BRIGHTON. 


Sowing Vegetable Marrows. —W. D.—The 
middle or endof April will be time enough to sow in 
a frame. Sow in pots, and get the plants well established 
and hardened by the end of May’; then plant out.] 


White Saxifrage.—Piebe, Frome,—Kindly end us 
some blooms and a leaf. 


1664.—Soil for Araucarias.—What is the best soil 
for the Araucaria imbricata?—H. O, [Good rotten turf 
in which there is plenty of fibre, and sand.] 


1665.—Liquid Manure.—Will the overflow froma 
cesspool (house drainage) promote the growth of and be 
a desirable manure for all plants, snore especially Roses? 
—HOopBioom. [If not applied too strong, and it be given 
to the plants only when they require it. Gross feeding 
plants will be benefited by it.] 


1666.—Calceolarias in Frames.—I have some 
Calceolarias which have been kept in a cold frame during 
the winter; should they now be potted off and placed in 
a greenhouse to promote growth? or are they best left 
where they are?—ANNITA. [If yourequire them for bed- 
ding out the best way would be to transplant them into 
another bed further apart than at present; or pot them 
oft, whichever is most convenient ; do not give them any 
heat.] 


1667.—Pennyroyal from Seed.—Can this be raised 
from seed?—J..A. A. [No; itis always supplied by seeds- 
men in the shape of plants, which are very cheap. ] 


1668.—Giving Air to Frames.—I have a frame 
about 5 ft. by 4ft., and I want to place the back to the 
wall; ought the top to be loose? or does it matter 
whether it is hinged, as this will be more convenient to 
use ? Will it make any difference whether the air passes 
through the high end or under the front?—L, [Hooks 
and staples are best, as then the light can be removed 
when necessary. ] 


1669.—Ants in Peach House.—We are unfortu- 
nately troubled with myriads of ants in our Peach 
house, which are devouring the blossom as it opens, as 
many as three being found busy at work in most of the 
blooms, and large numbers of these are in consequence 
strewing the border. We have tried flour of sulphur, 
tarred twine tied' round stems, bird-lime, and dusting 
with powered hellebore}; but none seems to succeed for 
more than a day or so, and the mischief continues. Can 
you help us, and that promptly ?7—J. B. Ww. 

[The following methods of destroying these trouble- 
some pests have been gathered from various sources :— 

Bones.—An effectual way of destroying ants in places 
where boiling water cannot be used is to lay half-picked 
bones about. These will soon be covered with ants, and 
can then be thrown into a vessel of boiling water, after 
which they should be.again laid down to attract a fresh 
batch of victims. By persisting in the use of this trap 
a house will be completely cleared of ants in a short 
time ; the sooner, of course, in proportion to the num- 
ber of bones employed. 

Carbolic Soap, Brook’s Liquid.—Mix a very small 
thumb-potful of this liquid with a gallon of water, and 
sprinkle the ants with it. It kills them instantly ; it 
mixes with the water at once without any trouble. 

Flower-pot Trap.—Suppose a colony of ants to be com- 
mencing operations on a lawn, it is an easy matter to 
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trap them all by placing a large empty flower-pot, with 
the hole stopped, overit. The ants will build up into 
the pot, and in a short time it may be lifted with a 
shovel and carried away and dropped into a vessel of 
water, which will make an end of them. 

Gas Tar.—When ants make a run up the stem of a 
fruit tree, a line of gas tar all.round will put a stop to 
their progress, and do no harm to the tree. 

Guano.—It is not generally known that fresh Peruvian 
guano will drive ants from any spot, however firm a 
hold they may have obtained on it. 

Putty.—My. E. Whitehead, of Blackburn, strongly re- 
commends putty asa cure for ants. His plan is to put 
five or six lumps of putty in different parts of the house, 
when they almost immediately become covered with 
these little pests. He then takes another piece of 
putty about the size of a teacup, in a rather soft state, 
and dabs it onthe lumps previously laid down, a plan 
by which thousands may be trapped in afew minutes. 

Raw Meat.—A very effectual plan of getting rid of ants 
is to place raw meat in dishes or vessels of any kind 
about places which they infest, and, as they prefer that 
kind of food to any other, they surroundjit in thousands. 
Boiling water is then poured upon them, and this, if 
persistently applied, with the bait above recommended, 
will in time effect a good riddance. 

Treacled Sponge.—In houses and other places where 
hot water cannot be poured on the soil without danger 
to the plants, pieces of coarse sponge dipped in diluted 
treacle will form amost effectual trap.. The ants will 
crowd into the sponges, which should be taken up from 
time to time and thrown into a vessel of boiling water. 
Thick treacle spread on pieces of brown paper is also 
very effective; they get entangled in the mass when 
sucking it, and their bodies may be swept off the edges 
different times till the nests are much thinned of 

hem, 


1670.—Rose Trees on Grass Plot.—I have afew 
standard Rose trees on a small grass plot; should I re- 
moye the turf a short distance from the bottom of the 
Brier? or would they grow better with the Grass close to 
the Brier?—F. W.B. [If you remove the turf you can 
put a coat of manure round the trees, but if you let the 
Grass grow close to the trees you must manure them with 
liquid manure. ] 


Gooseberry Caterpillar. — Constant Reader. 
—Much information on this subject has"lately appeared 
in our columns.] 


1671._Briers for Budding.—I want to bud some 
Roses this year myself; is it too late to have Briers in 
now? How should they be planted? and what age should 
they be? I want to have dwarf or half-standards. Can 
you tell me a fair price to pay for them, as I wish par- 
ticularly to try my hand at growing my own Roses. Also, 
when should the budding take place? On alight, porous 
soil which Brier would be most suitable ?—W. B. [The 
Briers should have been plantedin autumn. If you can 
get them you might try. They should cost about 3s. per 
hundred. Choose clean young stems about as thick as 
your finger, and see that they have nice young roots 
attached. Bud from July to end of August.] 


1672.—_Currants on Wire Fences.—If black, 
red, or white Currant bushes are tied horizontally to 
wires strained along a north wall, 4 ft. high, will they 
bear good fruit prolifically ?—G. DOWNIE C. ELLIS.—[Red 
and white Currants would do well so situated, but black 
Currants are best treated as bushes, as they bear fruit 
only on the young wood.] 


1673.—_Sawdust for Starting Plants in.—Is 
this good for the above purpose in summer? and does it 
injure jthe plants?—J.8. J. [It will do to plunge the 
pots in, but ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre would be much 
better or even sand.] 


1674.-Sowing Asters.—I have purchased some 
I have only a cold 
frame; when must I sow?—W. D. [Sow a little now, 
and the remainder early in April; you will then get a 
succession of bloom. ] 


1675.—Growing Cucumbers. —What is {the best 
soil to start Cucumbers in, and the best heat to maintain 
(bottom-heat) when growing them from seed? Do they 
require much water or liquid manure from the first? (I 
know they do later on.)—J. D. [A bottom heat of 70° to 
752 top heat ; 5° lower will answer at this season. Water 
freely, but not with manure water till fairly established. 
The best soil is that composed of light turfy loam, and 
well rotted stable manure. ] 


1676.—Cuttings of Tomatoes.—I see cuttings of 
Tomatoes mentioned on page 791, Vol. I,, of GARDENING, 
Can they be grown from cuttings? Is there any advan- 
tage in so doing ?—A. L. 8. [Cuttings are generally used 
for early crops grown in pots. They do not grow so rank 
as seedlings, and come into fruit quicker. ] 


1677.—Propagating Gasterias.— When isthe right 
time to take shoots froma plant of Gasteria_lenque? 
There are now five shoots ready.—T. C. [Turn the plant 
out of the pot, and tear off the shoots or suckers. hen 
pot them in sandy loam and old brick rubbish. Do not 
water them until the soil is thoroughly dry. ] ; 


1678.—Planting Lapagerias.—I haye a lean-to 
greenhouse, the roof of which is about 11 ft. high, and 
apt to draw up the plants; I am obliged to cover 
with some canvas blinds. I wish to try a Lapageria 
rosea, and should be glad to know whether it will be 
necessary for me to remove the blinds when it grows up 
and is trained on the rafters.—T. SWINBURNE. [The 
Lapageria likes shade in the summer; therefore, the 
plind could be left on the roof; but why use a blind 
now—the very thing that makes the plants “draw ”?] 


1679.—Keeping Back Dahlias.—I have some 
Dahlias which I started 3 weeks ago. The shoots are 
now 2in. long. How can I keep them back, as they will 
want putting out long before they are safe from the frost? 
—A SUBSCRIBER. [Take off the cuttings and put them 
in small pots filled with fine sandy soil; plunge them in 
a gentle hotbed or put them ina warm frame under a 
bell-glass or hand-light.] 


1680.—Artificial Manure for Grass Land.— 
R, A. L.—Try Amies’ Manure; you will get directions 
ag to quantity to use from the manufacturer. 








1681.—Propagating Lapagerias and Habro- 
thamnus.—Can I propagate the Lapageria rosea and 
the Habrothamnus elegans?—J. P. [Lapagerias are best 
propagated by means of layers or seeds. Habrothamnus 
elegans may be easily struck from cuttings put in from 
May to September. ] 


1682._Ivy-leaved Geraniums.—I have three of 
these ; how should they be grown—against a wall, or in 
baskets? and ought the tops to be pinched out?—A. L. 
[They answer well for both purposes. The points may 
be pinched back to make them grow bushy.] 


1683.—Tradescantias.—What soil will suit these? 
also what kind of flowers do they bear?—A. L. [Some 
of the Tradescantias are hardy, and bear blue and white 
flowers. Others are greenhouse creepers, and are grown 
for their foliage ; and there are some upright-growing 
kinds like Draceenas. The former require sandy soil in an 
open border ; the latter, loam or peat and leaf-mould, 
and a temperature of 50° to 60°.] 


1684.—Varieties of Potatoes.—I have bought 
some Magnum Bonum Potatoes andI always thought it 
was a white kind; but these are red, and I think it isa 
mistake, as I ordered some Redskinned Flour-ball at the 
same time, but they are ‘more like white ones;so I 
thought the papers might have got changed ?—NovIcE. 
[Magnum Bonum is a white kidney-shaped Potato; Red- 
skinned Flour- ball a red-skinned round variety.] 


1685.--Peas for July.—I want the names of two good 
Peas ready for use in July. They must be moderately 
dwarf, good croppers, with well-filled pods of nice-fia- 
voured Peas.—W. B. [G. F. Wilson, Advance Marrow, 
James’ Prolific, and Veitch’s Perfection. ] 


1686.—Pumpkins Out-of-doors.—Is there a hardy 
Pumpkin that will grow and fruit well out-of-doors? 
Should Marrow and Cucumber blossoms be fertilised? I 
do not want to grow them for seed, but for the table: 
Also is the Italian Bush Marrow as profitable as the Old 
Long White ?—W. B. [There is no hardy Pumpkin, but 
all the kinds willsucceed under the same conditions as 
Vegetable Marrows. It isnot necessary to fertilise ths 
blooms of Vegetable Marrows or Cucumbers, except in 
the case of seed-saving or very early crops. ] 


Violet Belle de Chatenay. — Miss W. — 
You can procure this Violet from either of the large 
nurseries in your neighbourhood. 


1687.—Heating Melon Pit.—Sawdust is not a good 
substitute for bark, as it is devoid of any fermenting 
property. Heating by hot-water pipes is the best suited 
for Melon pits, or if these are not practicable fiues 
would answer well, and stable manure and leaves mixed 
make excellent material. 


1688.—Fruit Trees for Sunless Wall.— Fauna .— 
The Morello Cherry is the most satisfactory fruit for 
growing in such a position, though some kinds of Plum, 
such as Reine Claude de Bavay, Kirke’s Purple Gage, 
succeed tolerably well, as alsodo Red and White Cur- 
rants for late use. 


1689.—Growing Tomatoes in Frames.—(Holly 
Bank),—A fresh supply of manure is not necessary for 
growing Tomatoes. Raise some plants from seed. sown 
in a week or so, and grow them on into as fine plants as 
possible. Then plant them out in good soil in the frame 
about the end of April. 


1690.—Standard Roses on Grass Plots.—I 
have some standard Rose trees on a small Grass plot. Is 
it necessary to remove the Grass a certain distance 
round the Briers in order to better promote their 
growth ?—F. W. B. [Notif the Roses are in good health. 
Give plenty of manure water when they commence to 
grow. ] 


1691._Sowing Dactylis and Violets.—If Dacty- 
lis glomerata elegantissima and Viola Admiration be 
shown now, should the piants be large enough for bed- 
ding out in May or June next? [Yes, if they receive 
liberal treatment.] 


1692.—Growing Caladiums.—I have a few bulbs 
of Caladiums. _When and howam Ito plant them, in 
what soil, and what treatment do they require here- 
after?—T. SPART. [Pot them ina mixture of peat and 
leaf-mould, with a little silver sand added, or light loam 
will do instead of peat. Put them in a temperature of 
60°%.or 65°, and do not water too freely until growth com- 
mences. Put into larger pots as desirable. ] 


1693.—_Sowing Sweet Williams.—These may be 
sown this month out in the common garden soil. 


1694._Sowing Lobelias.—Sow in a pan at once ; 
put it in a frame or small house with a little heat. Prick 
out in small pots when large enough. 


1695.—_Growing Potatoes.—I have a garden in a 
sloping position which has the sun on it all the morning. 
It is about 60ft. long by 18 ft. wide, soil of a brown 
colour, about 2 ft. deep, after which comes sand. I am 
desirous of growing Potatoes, but as Ihave had no ex- 
perience I want assistance. If Imake drills do I put the 
sets in the crevices or on the top? how deep? the eyes to 
be put up or down? what quantity of seed should it take ? 
what sort? and when to plant them so as to have them 
early ?—NOVICE. [Well dig the ground, then draw drills 
about 6 in, deep, and 24 ft. apart. Then procure some 
early Ashleaf Potatoes, and plant them 2 ft. apart, eyes 
upward, of course. Cover them over, and leave the 
ground smooth. If the soil is very poor, a little 
thoroughly decayed manure might be worked in the 
drills with a fork with advantage, or a little artificial 
m inure might be employed. ] 

1696._Sawdust as Manure.—What is the value 
of sawdust as a manure? Willit benefit heavy sand ?— 
F. X. [Yes; if it has been under horses and is decom- 
posed.] 

1697.—Sweet, Rhubarb.—Which is the best and 
sweetest kinds of Rhubarb? Mine are very acid.—AN- 
DERSTON. [Myatt’s Victoria and Prince of Wales are 
both excellent kinds, the seeds or roots of which may 
be had from any good nursery. ] 


1698.—Best Parsnips.—Anderston.—The Hollow- 
crowned is an excellent Parsnip where the ground is not 


deep, and the Student is good for deep soils. 
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1699.—The Alum Plant.—Will some reader kindly 
give me the proper botanical name of the plant commonly 
called the Alum plant? the proper soil forit, how pro- 
pagated, and the general treatment it should receive, 
especially in winter? Do the plants require watering 
often, and what heat?—LEaRNER. [What is called the 
Alum root is Heuchera americana, a hardy plant, which 
grows best in peat soil. ] 


1700.—Book on Gardening.—Apis.—Get Hob- 
day’s ‘‘ Cottage Gardening,” post free from our office, 
1s. Od. 


1701.—Growing Lettuces.—Could any one give 
me a few hints on growing White Cos Lettuces? I have 
a small handlight, 16 in. square ; would it do to sow them 
in?—YANKEE. [Sow at once under thehandlight. When 
up prick out the plauts into a bed, finally planting them 
out in rich ground, where they are to remain. Later on 
it will be best to sow where the plants are to remain, 
thinning them out to the proper distance apart.] 

1702.—Treatment of Hardy Ferns.—What is 
the treatment required to keep Daryopteria palmata and 
Asplenium bulbiferum.in good health ?—J. W. G. [A 
compost of sandy loam, leaf-mould, and old mortar rub- 
bish ; plenty of water, light, air, and shade. ] 


1703.—Old Seed of French Beans,—I have some 
Canadian Wonder Dwarf French Beans bought last year, 
but not sown. Will they do for this year ?—F. X. [Yes; 
perfectly. ] 

1704.—Soil for Fuchsias.—Is it advisable to mix 
a fair quantity of peat with the soil for repotting 
Fuchsias? or what is the best soil for this purpose ?— 
W. F. B. [if the soil is heavy alittle peat would im- 
prove it. The best soil for Fuchsias is turfy-loam, leaf- 
mould, or decayed cow-manure and silver sand. } 


1705.—Transplanting Czar Violets and Car- 
nations. — Can these be transplanted now ?—VERITAS. 
[Yes.] 

1706.—Transplanting Seakale.—I have some Sea- 
kale just coming in ; will the roots bear transplanting, 
as I want to move them away? What treatment should 
they have?—G. P. [Cut the Seakale first, then plant the 
fleshy roots where you want any future Seakale bed.] 


Heating Greenhouse.—W. H. C.—We have given 
columns of information on this subject lately in GAR- 
DENING. 


Gas Heating.—J. M. C.—We cannot recommend 
tradesmen. 


An Amateur’s Troubles.—Herbert.—See page 
508, October 18, and p. 530, November 1, of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Names of Plants.—Isle of Man.—Rhodanthe ma- 
culata and R. Manglesi (everlasting flowers). Sow in 
pots or boxes at once under glass. Put five or six plants 
in a 5-in. pot when large enough, and they will flower in 
summer.——G, M. R.—The winter Heliotrope (Iussilag 
fragrans); Moss; Selaginella denticulata.— dA. L 
Santolina incana, sometimes called French Lavender. 





QUERIES. 


To Querists.—It would help us greatly now that 
the number of queries asked each week is so great if cor- 
respondents would write all their questions on separate 
pieces of paper. We get many letters with five or sta 
queries all mixed up on one small sheet of paper. This 
gives us much unnecessary trouble, and in some cases is 
likely to be a waste of time and paper to the writer. 


1707._Phaleenopsis in a Stove.—I have a stove 
of mixed plants which is kept at 60° in winter and 70° to 
80° in summer ; would the Phalenopsis amabilis and P. 
Schilleriana do well in it? They are expensive to buy, and 
if they would not grow there I will not try.—J. J. 


1708.—_Making a Lawn.—I am about to make a 
lawn,and have any quantity of moderately good turf close 
at hand, only rather foul with Daisy roots, &c. Wouid 
«J. P.” explain exactly what he means by “pull it to 
pieces and lay it down bit by bit ?” and does he think ona 
sandy soil near the sea I should do better with his plan 
than sowing with best lawn Grass seeds?—HOYLAKE. 


1709 —Growing Mushrooms.—I have a corner in 
my garden 8 ft. by 3 ft., covered in on three sides and the 
top, in which I have tried to grow Mushrooms for the 
last two years unsuccessfully, either from want of suffi- 
cient heat or bad spawn. Ishall be glad to know how I 
can hope to succeed.—HoRTUS. 


1710.—Worms on Lawns.—Can any reader tell 
me what quantity of water, hot or cold, is proper to mix 
with say }0z. of corrosive sublimate to destroy the 
worms on a grass-plat ?—H. 


1711.—Pruning the Arbutus.—Some of our Arbu- 
tus shrubs are bare and straggling, with large stems, and 
foliage only at the top; would it be safe to cut them 
right down to the ground to produce a good bush? Or 
what other treatment should they. receive,-and when 
should the operation be performed? The shrubs are near 
2) years old.—W. CLIFFORD. 


1712.— Artificial Manure.—Can any of yourreaders 
recommend from experience a good artificial manure for 
the garden? I have found much difficulty in obtaining 
rotten horse-manure and want something to fill its place. 
My soil is partly clay and somewhat stiff.—E. M. H, 


1718.—Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas 
from Seed.—I want to raise some of these plants from 
seed. Will some friend give me instructions how to rear 
them?—A. H. J. 


1714.—Worms in Fern Cases.—My Fern case is 
greatly infested by worms. Would soot or lime water 
kill the Ferns, which are just beginning to grow? There 
is a Maiden-hair in the case.—W Grocott. 


1715.—How to Make a Garden Pay.—I have 
an acre of garden ground which has been used for a 
market garden, and which I want to turn to the most 
profitable use possible. There is no glass, and the ground 
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is poor, with a chalky subsoil, I have carefully read 
“Multum in Paryo Gardening,” or how to make £620 
annual profit from one acre, but the reasoning is bad, 
and the facts no better. If the author would say where 
he got his bricks at 30s. per1000 to stand the weather, 
and his bricklayer at 4s. and a boy labourer who could 
do the work at 1s. per day, we might be able to realise 
the happy fact of the cheapness of the walls; but any 
unfortunate amateur who is led away to make the trial 
will to his sorrow find the walls cost about double, ‘‘ Our 
Farm of Four Acres is, Ifind, about the same ; the books 
are written to sell. What we want in books are dates 
and places given where the several things are obtainable 
at the prices stated in them, and the markets where they 
may be sold; so that we can verify the facts, and com- 
pare with our own counties. We can then see ifit will pay 
to incur the first outlay of hard-earned savings, and so 
realise what to many enthusiasts would be like a 
retiring pension. Can any of the readers of GARDENING 
give me their experience in this direction ?—WaN- 
DERER, 


1716.—Packing Trees for a Voyage.—As I 
have the intention oi emigrating in the course of a year 
or two, can any reader inform me whether it would be 
possible to pack fruit trees, such as Apples, Plums, and 
Pears, also a Vine or two, and a few favourite dwarf Rose 
trees, so that they would stand a voyage of about four 
months’ duration, say, to the Island of Vancouver, on the 
north-west coast of America? Also what would be the 
most favourable time to start so as to ensure the trees 
growing on their arrival ?—EMIGRANT. 


1717.—Rhododendron Leaves Going Brown. 
—I planted several Rhododendrons last October, and 
they seemed to be all right till the frost appeared, when 
most of the top leaves went brown. Should they be 
cut back, or canI do anything to them to make them 
look more agreeable?—T. W. 


1718.—Nitrate for Plants.—A friend having given 
me some of this, will some one inform me if it will be 
beneficial to Roses, and in the flower garden generally ? 
Also what quantity to be used ?—NICOLI. 


1719.—New Zealand Flax 
How is this raised from seed ?—C, 


1720.—Growing the Potato Onion.—When must 
I plant, and what treatment must I give to this Onion ? 
—W.D. 


1721.—Culture of Lilium longifiorum.—I have 
tried to grow this in pots; I havealso planted some bulbs 
in the open ground, bnt I cannot get it to succeed with 
me. Does it require any partieular treatment? L, 
lancifolium and L. auratum do well with me in pots. 
—M. M. 


1722.—Plants for Unheated Greenhouse.— 
I have an unheated lean-to greenhouse, 9 ft. by 7 ft., 
facing east. What would be the best plants to stock it 
with? The stage for the plants is waterproof, 4 ft. in 
front and 4 ft. 6 in. at the back of the floor. What would 
be the best use I could put the space to underneath? 
There is plenty of light under. Would a Mushroom bed 
do? or would it do to keep fowls under?—T. W. 


1723.—_Sowing Malope grandiflora.—What time 
is best to sow seed of this plant; and what soil do the 
plants thrive in best, and do they require heat ? or will 
they grow quick in a frame without any ? Also as to plant- 
ing out, appearance when grown, colour, &c.—J. R. 


1724.—Smooth versus Prickly Cucumbers.—I 
should like to be informed which of these would be the 
best, i.e., most profitable, to grow in frames without heat 
during the summer. Would Telegraph give a larger and 
better crop than the Duke of Edinburgh ?—W. B. 


1725.—Blood for Vines.—I have been told that 
blood from the slaughter-houses is an excellent manure 
for Vines, Ihave been afraid to try it, being ignorant 
as to the time of year it should be applied, and how.— 
W. B. 


1726.—Cucumbers in Frames.—Would some one 
give me a few hints relative to the management of Cu- 
cumbers in aframe? I have the frame and bed ready for 
planting. What are the best plants to grow ?--FRAME- 
WORK. 


1727.—Cats in Gardens.—What is a cheap method 
for making strong bird-lime? or could any one suggest 
something better to keep cats outof a garden which is 
walled all round ?—ANTI-CaT, 


1728.—Forcing Tulips.—Will any reader tell me 
the best mode of forcing Tulip (Duc Van Thol)? I have 
treated some in every way like Hyacinths. The leaf-spike 
has run up.to the height of 4in. or 5in., but there is no 
sign of flower.—O. T. 


1729.—Cucumbers in Pits.—I have just built a pit 
for Cucumbers. Will some reader tell me whenI should 
have it heated with manure, and give me some instruc- 
tions as to management?—P. L. R. 


1730.—Pruning Roses.—When and how should such 
Roses as Baroness Rothschild, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Annie Wood, &c., be pruned to get them to produce 
flowers at the end of August for a flower show ?—VERI- 
TAS. 


1731.—_Sweet-scented Plants for Greenhouse. 
—Can any one tell me the names of some sweet-scented 
plants suitable for an amateur’s unheated greenhouse? 
The house is in asunny position, and opening into a 
dwelling-room.—A. V.F. 


1732.—Plants for a Shady Landing.—What 
plants or flowers would do well on a large, light, airy 
landing, the window facing north-east? Also what 
creeper would thrive best there? The sun only shines 
on the window for an hour in the day in the height of 
summer.— WOKINGHAM, 


1733—American Blackberries.—I have a few 
plants of the Parsley-leaved Bramble; how should I 
grow them?—W. B. 


1734.—Effects of the Weather.—I very much 
want to know how to;treat some Aucubas that have 
been terribly affected by the frost —in fact, I have to cut 
them down to about 1 ft. from the ground to get to any 
sound wood at all ; and such is the condition of them all 


(Phormium tenax).— 
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over Notts, and perhaps most of the Midland Counties 
Are Deodars ever killed by frost? I have a magnificent 
specimen that looks as if all the life was gone out of it, 
with the exception of some branches at the bottom 
Can anything be done to help it towards restoration ? 
There is a layer of dead matter, 3 in. thick, all round 
the trunk, and moreis constantly falling. Should this 
be left ?—J. J. 

1735.—Plants. for Bees.—Would quantities of 
Mignonette planted near a beehive be advisable? I ask 
this as I have seen it stated that bees never gather honey 
near their own hives.—W. B. 


1736.—Potatoes for Exhibition.—I have agarden 
the soil of whichis very heavy. At the annual exhibi- 
tion of vegetables near here a neighbour of mine inyari- 
ably wins the prize for Potatoes by putting in the 
drills with the sets some mixture of the nature of which 
he refuses to inform me. Can any reader kindly tell me 
what I can cover the sets with to grow fine clear Pota- 
toes?—AN AMATEUR. 


1737._Starting Bee Keeping.—I have been 
offered a stock or swarm of bees in the spring; would 
any reader of GARDENING kindly tell me when I ought to 
have them in? I want to get as much honey as I can the 
first year. Ishould like afew directions as to the best 
kinds of hives, the aspect for them, whether the bees 
would require feeding, how they should be packed to 
come 100 miles by rail, the implements, &c., I should re- 
quire, and any information of interest to a novice in bee 
keeping; also the probable amount of honey a fairly 
strong stock, in anaverage year, should produce. Would 
it be cheaper to take all the honey, and feed them with 
sugar and beer in the winter ?—W. B. 


1738.—Annuals and Biennials, &c.—I should 
like a list of easily-grown and good annuals arranged in 
two classes, viz., those that admit or are the better for 
being transplanted,and those that do not bear transplant- 
ing; likewise.a list of perennials and biennials which 
could be got to flower this year if sown in March,— 
EILDON. 


1739.—Sawdust as Manure —In GARDENING, Jan 
17, 1880, sawdust manure is referred to as being useful 
for the cultivation of Celery and other garden purposes ; 
will the writer say the method of using it for Celery, as 
this manure can be got as easily in London as in Man- 
chester? Sawdust is used for the bedding of horses very 
largely by the London Omnibus Company and other large 
firms, and the material can be had in quantity by any 
market gardener or other person desirous of giving it a 
trial in London.—ONE PREPOSSESSED IN ITS FAVOUR, 


1740.—Treatment of Draczenas.—How should 
one of these be treated which has looked very well all 
the winter in a sitting-room window, but now seems to 
be going off? It isa broad green-leayed kind, and is in 
a pot of 6 in. in diameter.—GLADIOLUS, 


1741.-Last Year’s Seeds.—I have a quantity o 
seeds purchased last season from one of the best seed 
growers. Will these seeds, if sown during the present 
ssason, germinate and grow this year as well as new 
seed? They are as follows: Lobelia erinus speciosa, 
Convolvulus major, Portulacca, Pyrethrum aureum, 
Sweet Pea, Tropeolum Lobbianum, Nasturtium, Ten- 
week Stocks, Lupinus, alno-coccineus, Godetia Lady 
Albemarle, Candytnft, Tropeolum canaiiense, Virginian 
Stocks, Parsley, Lettuce, Turnip, and Vegetable Marrow. 
—FLORA. 


1742.—Fern Cases.—Does any one know of a good 
plant suitable for hanging in a small Fern case ? Also one 
or two suitable for climbing round a Fern case, fine-foli- 
aged or otherwise ?—ANON. 


1743.—Culture of Kalosanthes.—Will some one 
kindly tell me the proper treatment for the above-men- 
tioned flower? I have some last year’s cuttings. Former 
attempts to make them blossom have failed.—F. A. S. 


1744—_Manuring Crops.—Is a mixture of stable 
manure and Peruvian guano suitable for placing at roots 
of Gooseberry and Currant bushes, and would it also be 
suitable for Potatoes and other root crops? and in what 
proportions should it be mixed? Is salt a suitable 
manure to spread on the land, to be dug in and after- 
wards the above-named manure applied when dug a 
second time for Cabbages, Peas, Beans, Broccoli, 
Radishes, &c ?—BonzEs. 


1745.—_Cucumber Growing in Warm Green- 
houses.—Will some one kindly give plain and simple 
directions as to soil, pruning, and the application of 
manure water to Cucumbers in a warm greenhouse? Also, 
is sheep’s manure good for them? and at what tempera 
ture should the house be kept ?—W. H, R: 


1746.—Books on Flowers and Forced Fruit 
—I intend entering Covent Garden trade ; can any reader 
give me titles of useful works on fruit and floriculture 
under glass likely to benefit me, with author’s name if 
possible?—KEIVE. [There is a book on London market 
gardens just being published at our office which will be 
of advantage to you. ] 


1747.—_Shrubs for Various Positions. --In planting 
a new garden the great difficulty one finds is the proper 
positions to set the trees in; to an amateur the high- 
sounding names fill him with fear and distrust lest the 
wrong sort should be bought. I have been greatly 
assisted by the advice given in GARDENING, but ain en- 
tirely in the dark as to the positions the shrubs should 
be set in 80 as to have the tallest behind. Can any one 
assist me ?—WANDERER. 


1748.—Soil for Potting.—The soil in my garden isa 
heavy loam, and will not break up. When squeezed in 





Now Ready, the coloured frontispiece for 
GARDENING. It is a drawing of Maréchal Niel 
and La France Roses, by Mr. Alfred Parsons. It 
should be obtained by all who wish to bind the 
volumes, and will be sold at all railway book- 
stalls and by newsvendors, price, with complete 
index, 3d. each. Readers are requested to insist 
on the plates being kept flat, otherwise they will 
be spoiled, : , 

















the hand it oozes through between the fingers. I read 
thatin such cases the addition of sand would render it 
suitable for flowers in pots; accordingly I dried some 
of the soil and pounded it up finely, mixing a large 
quantity of sand with it. Upon drying when in the pots 
I found it got as hard as mortar, and required as much 
pounding to get it to pieces as before the addition of the 
sand. Will any one tell me what to do withit ?—J.W.G. 


1749.—How to Make a Herb Bed.—What aspect 
should it have? the best time to make it? What are the 
most useful herbs for a large household? Is it better to 
put in plants of each kind or to sow seed?—F. G. 8. P., 
Westbar. 


1750._Leather Dust in the Garden.—Of what 
value is the above in the garden, and what plants 
may it be applied to? It is leather which in the 
finishing of boots by machinery is reduced to dust. I 
have also a quantity of ashes of leather. Having used 
waste leather for fuel this winter, I have saved it; there 
is no coal in it, but a good deal of wood has been burned 
with the leather. It is very light and powdery. Would 
this be useful also ?—H. N. 


1751.—Mice in Garden.—All seeds and bulbs in 
my garden are eaten by mice ;and, although I use guards 
and have soaked Peas in diluted paraffin, nothing stops 
their depredations. What can I do to prevent such 
wholesale destruction ?—H. A. S. 

1752.—Clematises for Bedding.—Will someone 
describe the method of planting Clematises in a round 
bed? Are the plants to be placed alternate round the 
outer circle? What are the names of the best kinds for 
mixture of colour? What distance should there be be- 
tween each plant? and could Clematises be safely planted 
at this season?—M. L., Dublin. 

1753 —Climbers for Walls.—I have a Magnolia 
planted eighteen years ago, very vigorous-looking, and 
about 16 ft. high, It has never blossomed. I think of 
taking it out, and should be glad to know of some pretty 
compact-growing climber to put in its place. East as- 
pect ; about 20 ft. in height of wall surface. I have al- 
ready round different parts of the house Yellow Bank- 
sian Rose, Wistaria, Pyrus japonica, Ivy (three sorts), 
Maréchal Niel Rose, White Jasmine, evergreen Honey- 
suckle, Monthly Rose, Virginian Creeper. I have had 
two Virginian Creepers die, but cannot discover the 
cause. A neighbour has also lost one; they gradually 
wither downwards.—M. L. B. 
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NOTICE.—The frontispiece of “ Gar- 
dening ” for Vol. I, a coloured plate 
of Rose Marechal Niel and La France, 
is now ready, and may be had 
through all newsagents and at the 
bookstalls, price 3d. with complete 
index. Readers should request that it 
be delivered flat and unfolded, to 
avoid injury to the plate. 
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PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way, in all cases 
where it is possible, is to obtain it through the News- 
agents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls. Where, how- 
ever, in country districts the paper may not be obtained 
with regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. All the back numbers of GARDENING are in print, 
and may be had through the Newsagents or direct from 
the Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—According to the postal 
tariff, GARDENING can be sent through the post to any 
place in the United Kingdom at the following rates :— 
Per year, 6s, 6d.; per half-year, 3s. 3d. No subscriptions 
received for a less period than sixmonths. All payments 
for subscriptions must be made in advance. Stamps not 
received for subscriptions. 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
THOMAS SPANSWICK, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. All Letters concerning 
Subscriptions to be addressed to— ‘The Publisher, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.” 


For those who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a Subscription Form is subjoined, 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for OneYear, commencing 
for which I enclose 


6s. 6d 


Name __ 





Address 








ADVERTISEMENTS.—SOCALE oF CHARGES.—Five lines 
or less in body type, 3s.; each additional line, 6d. If 
displayed, or with blocks, &e., at the rate of 74d. per 
line of body type, no matter what space they may occupy 
or what other type may be used. Set across columns, the 
lowest charge will be 30s. Advertisements for the next 
No. should reach the office not later than first post on 
Monday, Gardeners and others wanting situations, four 
lines, 1s. 6d. ; each additional line, 6d. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—We earnestly invite all 
those practically capable to aid their fellow readers by 
giving such information as may lie in their power. All 
answers should be written on one side of the paper, and 
commence with the number and title of the query. 

All communications for the Editorial Department 
should be addressed to THE EDITOR, GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton St., Covent Garden, London, 
W.c. All letters referring to Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and other business matters, should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, at the same address. 

The name and address of th:\writer are required with 
every communication, though not for publication, unless 
desired by the writer. Letters or enquiries from anony- 
mous correspondents will not be inserted. 


Post Office Regulation.—Inconvenience and loss 
is experienced by advertisers overlooking the rule of the 
Post Office, which forbids postmasters to receive letters 
addressed by initials or fictitious names only. Therefore 
answers to advertisements sent cannot reach the adver- 
tiser. 

To our Readers.—The aim of GARDENING being 
the dissemination of the very best practical information 
through every class of the community, the Editor would 
be greatly obliged to all who receive it if they will make 
it known to any person interested in the subject. 


OW READY.—CASES for BINDING 


Vol. I. of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Price 1s. 6d. 
To be obtained of all booksellers, newsagents, and at the 
railway bookstalls, or from the publishing office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
N.B.—The binding case cannot be sent per post. 








“Gardening” Volumes. 


HE First Volume of GARDENING will 


be published early next week, and will contain the 
whole of the numbers issued since its commencement to 
the end of February. Also a complete Index, Title-page, 
and a beautiful Coloured Frontispiece showing the two 
finest Roses raised in our time. It will be well bound 
in green cloth, gold lettered, and be a valuable book of 
reference. May be obtained through all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls in the United Kingdom, price 7s. 6d. 





Back Numbers of “Gardening Illustrated.” 


EADERS who may have incomplete 


sets of this Journal are requested to complete 
them as soon as possible, as all the numbers are now 
obtainable. 


HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has 


beautifully-engraved figures of all the important 
types of hardy plants useful in obtaining picturesque 
effects in the garden. Price 5s.—GARDEN Office, 37, 
Southampton Street; and through all booksellers. 


LPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 


GARDENS.—With numerous fine illustrations. 
Price 7s. 6d.— London : JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street, 
W. ; THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and through all booksellers, 
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CARTEHRS’ 


POPULAR BOX 


Flower Seeds, 
PRICE 10s. 6d., 


Free by Post or Rail, contains— 


12 choicest varieties French Aster 
6 choicest varieties German Stock, large flowered 
12 showy hardy Annuals for bedding and borders, includ- 
ing King of Tom Thumb Nasturtium, Saponaria, 
Blue Nemophila, Viscaria Cardinalis, Tagetes pumila, 
and Silene compacta 
6 hardy Perennials, including Alyssum saxatile com- 
pacta, Cineraria maritima, Delphinium, new seedling 
varieties, Wallflower, Tom Thumb Goiden 
3 choice vars. Everlasting Flowers for winter bouquets 
} oz. Mignonette New Crimson Giant 
2 oz. Sweet Peas, mixed 


12 varieties showy Flowers for Summer and Autumn 
blooming 





Illustrated Descriptive Catalogues 
Gratis and Post Free. 


“seu aE, 
THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
pats AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 


with upwards of 350 Illustrations, price 18s.— 
London: MACMILLAN & Co., and THE GARDEN Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE ORCHARDIST.—The most com- 


plete Work on fruit in the English language. 
3s. 6d. free by post.—THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southamp- 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. 


NOTICE. 


Remarkable Success for Many Years. 


AMIES’ MANURE 


Is the cheapest and best for 
ALL HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 











Amies’ Anti-fungoid Potato Manure 


Is a great preventive of the Potato Disease. 


For prices and particulars 


Write for our NEW PAMPHLET, post free. 


AMIES’ CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY 


(Limited), 79, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
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DAFFODILS. 





usp, the hardiest and showiest of spring | gorous forms, All this family require re- 
flowers, are now making a display in gar-| planting every three or four years, some 
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kinds should be planted in sandy loam, and | make sire that the bulbs have exhausted 
in rather drier positions than the more vi-| the soil, and that they have not sufficient 





selves. 


room and strength to fully develop them- 
When this lifting process takes 


den, field, and meadow ; and, though often | even in two ; but this depends a great deal | place, before replanting, the whole of the 


looked upon as common 
flowers,thereare no plants 
more worthy of being 
well planted and cared 
for in our gardens than 
the various species of 
Daffodils, of which there 
are now a host of most 
beautiful varieties. They 
vary so much in size, 
colour, and form, that a 
most attractive garden 
may easily be made with 
Daffodils alone. Many 
of the Daffodils are used 
extensively for culture in 
pots, and they may be 
seen in our markets in 
quantity as early as Feb- 
ruary. There are but 
few species or varieties 
of Daffodils that will not 
succeed under ordinary 
circumstances in theopen 
border. A few kinds— 
principally from Algiers, 
Spain, and the islands 
in the Mediterranean 
—fiower mostly during 
the autumn and winter, 
and consequently are not 
adapted for outdoor cul- 
tivation, except in very 
favourable _ situations. 
Fortunately, however, 
there are, as we have 
said, but few of this cha- 
racter; the great bulk are 
not only perfectly hardy, 
but will grow in almost 
any soil or situation, and 
increase in numbers ra- 
pidly. By means of hy- 
bridisation, too, it is pos- 
sible to obtain varieties 
much superior to any yet 
in cultivation; and the 
process is so simple that 
any one may practise it 
with a fair chance of suc- 
cess. Indeed, by this 
method many very beau- 
tiful kinds have been 
raised within the last few 
years. Most of the Nar- 
cissi, as the Daffodils are 














GROUP OF CYCLAMEN-FLOWERED DAFFODILS (NARCISSD). 


soil should be well 
dressed with old manure 
and be thoroughly dug or 
trenched: if the latter, 
let the ground be mode- 
rately well trodden over 
to firm it, as the roots of 
all plants—and more 
especially of our Daffo- 
dils—like to fight their 
way against a pretty so- 
lid resistence; and te- 
member that the popu- 
lar notion of lightness 
in the texture of the 
soil being beneficial to 
root development does 
not always prove true. 
Rarely do we find the 
roots of the Narcissi in- 
clined to branch; and 
as a result, when the 
growing point becomes 
injured the root really 
ceases to be of any value 
towards the sustentation 
of the plant, as decay 
sets in and the entire 
root soon disappears. 
When, therefore, in re- 
moval more than one- 
half of these delicate 
feeding processes are vir- 
tually destroyed—which 
is sure to be the case if 
they are developed to the 
jength of half an inch— 
it will not be at all sur- 
prising that the plants 
receive such a _ severe 
shock as to cause blind 
and imperfect flowers. 
These may also originate 
from another source. 
The beautiful old- 
fashioned double Phea- 
sant’s-eye Narcissus, a 
favourite with every one, 
alike for its purity and 
its perfume, is one espe- 
cially liable to this when 
it has been grown for 
many years in the same 
locality. This arises 
from sheer exhaustion of 
the soil, and may easily 


called, prefer a good rich, friable loam, an-| upon the conditions under which the bulbs | be guarded against by a winter's dressing 
en|of nice short rich manure, or by a few copi- 


on |ous waterings with diluted liquid manure 
growth. The former is 
in the double capa- 


nually enriched by a top-dressing of ma-|are placed. The best criterion as to wh 
nure ; but care must be taken to keep the| they require replanting is the producti ; 
manure away from the bulbs while in aj of small, weak foliage and a scanty propor- during the spring 
fresh state. The small early-flowering| tion of flowers. When that occurs one may | preferable, as it answers 
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city of protector and stimulant. The roots 
of all these plants are in a vigorously active 
state during the entire winter. Hence it is 
advisable that theyshould have their stimu- 
lating dose early, and that it should be 
gentle and constant. There is no place 
where the Daffodil does better or looks 
more lovely than when springing from the 
Grass: there, if he nods his head beneath 
the weight of the accumulated moisture of 
a succession of spring showers, no taint of 
Mother Earth tarnishes his purity—nay, 
rather, he rises again with returning sun- 
shine, fresher and brighter for his bath. On 
trim-kept lawns, where the very first growth 
of the green sward calls into existence the 
noisy rattle of the mowing machine, groups 
of Narcissi are not by any means happy ; 
but let us ramble beyond the precincts of 
culture and cast a glance at a group in the 
open field, or adjacent to some shrubbery 
where the scythe but once a year steps in 
to Nature’s assistance, and what do we find? 
The leaves rise green to the tip, from a 
mass of mingled Moss and Grass, inter- 
spersed with the bright brown foliage of the 
Beech or the paler Oak, whose various tints 
lend a contrast to the fresh glaucous hue of 
the Daffodils. But, besides adding to the 
beauty and harmony of the picture, these 
adjuncts, combined, have fulfilled the pur- 
pose of admirably protecting the buds in 
their early growth, and now combine to sup- 
port the slender leaves against the mutila- 
ting influence of the wind, and, further, in 
the decay of the withered Grass and leaves 
below are assisting to restore the elements 
of fertilisation to the soil. 





The margins of shrubberies are amongst 
the best places in the garden for the Daffo- 
dil ; there are always little indentations— 
natural irregularities arising from the dif- 
ference in growth of adjacent shrubs— 
where the mowing-machine does not come ; 
corners, we may say, still sacred to the 
scythe. In these, with admirable effect, 
may groups of Narcissi be placed, where 
respect can be paid to their leafage, so that 
it be not cut over before it naturally fades 
away. Do not obtrude them on the lawn 
in scattered patches, where they but mar 
the quite repose of the green sward. 
Whether it be a rootery or a rockery, or a 
cembination of all together, our Narcissi 
will also be found quite at home. There 
will be presented all the elements of suc- 
cessful culture, and there they will find 
happy associates in the wood Forget-me-nots, 
the variegated Dead Nettle, the Wall 
Cresses, the Aubrietias, and a host of 
similar plants, not to mention the bright 
Moss-covered nooks and crannies rich in the 
verdant colour of their delicate tracery. 
Here then may a collection of Narcissi be 
maintained in a natural condition, each 
sort grouped by itself, with an unobtrusive 
number, by which, on reference to your 
note-book, the name and history of each 
variety may be obtained. 


The woodcut on our front page represents 
some of what are called Cyclamen-fiowered 
Narcissi, and, though too delicate to be 
planted generally, they are well worth 
culture in warm sheltered districts; and 
they also make excellent plants when. grown 
in pots for the greenhouse. The names of 
those represented are N. calathinus pui- 
chellus, the creamy white N. calathinus, and 














N. triandus. Daffodils are now largely 
cultivated in nurseries, among which we 
may mention those of Messrs. Dickson & 
Sons, of Chester ; the Lawson Nursery Com- 
pany, Edinburgh; Mr. Smith, Newry ; 
Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, York; Messrs. 
Barr & Sugden, Covent Garden ; Mr. Ware, 
Tottenham ; and Mr. Parker, Tooting ; 
and as this is the time the Daffodils are at 
their best, those wishing to make a selec- 
tion could not do better than visit the 
nearest nursery to them, and choose for 
themselves ; or any nurseryman who makes 
them a speciality will send a varied and 
good collection for any stated purpose at a 
cheap rate on application. 





The Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium 
Dens canis).—The flowers of this droop some- 
what like the Cyclamen; and, though a very 
small plant, it has a flower of a lovely rosy-lilac, 
so large as to remind one of those tropical clim- 
bers more than of a true Alpine flower, which it 
is. The foliage, also, is singularly unlike any 
other Alpine flower, being deeply spotted with 
brown, so as toresemble some of the fine-foliaged 
plants popular in our stoves. This flower is the 
Dog’s-tooth Violet, long known as an inhabitant 
of our gardens, but which, with many other 
flowers, has been for some years so neglected, 
that it was only in a botanic garden, or curious 
collection here and there, that one ever caught 
a glimpse of it. There is no flower known more 
worthy of a place in our gardens. It has several 
beautiful relations, mostly natives of America, 
but as yet scarce in our gardens. They will 
probably not be long so, as the fine E. grandi- 
flora is abundant in the Rocky Mountain and 
Utah region; while the yellow Dog’s-tooth 
Violet is ascommon among the wild herbage in 
many parts of the Eastern States as the Daisy 
is in our lawns. In our gardens the Dog’s- 
tooth Violets thrive best in warm sandy soils ; 
indeed, the beautiful European kind, the finest 
of all, is only seen in perfection in warm soils. 
It will grow in any kind of soil, but on cold clays 
one must frequently be content with the beauty 
of the leaf only, as the blossoms are not formed. 
Where clay soil occurs naturally, 1t is best to 
grow the plant in prepared soil, in a raised posi- 
tion, in the lower parts of the rock garden or 
hardy Fernery. Where sandy peat or free loam 
admits of its thriving perfectly, the Dog’s-tooth 
Violet should be abundantly grown among the 
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Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens canis). 


bulbous flowers that bloom in early spring, and 
it will look well either in clumps or small beds, 
or a8 a carpet beneath choice American shrubs 
in peat soil. The leaves die down more rapidly 
than those of most bulbs, and care should be 
taken that it is not injured by accidental dis- 
turbance. As a carpeting plant to small beds of 
choice growing shrubs, it would probably be as 
little liable to accidental destruction as in any 
other position. The roots of this plant suffer 
from being keptdry; and therefore they should, 
when taken ce for any purpose, and not re- 
planted soon, be stored in Cocoa-fibre or wet 
sand. We have never seen this p!ont in such 
good condition as in Messrs, Bar: & Sugden’s 
trial ground at Tooting, where large beds of it 
are studded over with its showy blooms. Mr. 
Barr cultivatesthe following varieties :—E. Dens 
canis album, majus (red-purple), majus roseum 
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(rose-purple), majus album (white, bottow of 
flower brown), and passiflora (light purple, shad- 
ing to blue). 

Daisies in Towns.—In densely inhabited 
districts where other spring flowers do not 
flourish these will grow and yield a continuous 
round of blossoms for a lengthened period. As 
regards colour they combine every shade from 
the purest white to the deepest crimson ; they 
are plain and quilled, and often singular as re- 
gards growth, as, for instance, Hen and Chicken 

aisies. Hyacinths and Tulips are beautiful, 
but short-lived, a remark which also applies to 
many other spring flowers. Aubrietias, Arabis, 
Pansies, and many others often damp off under 
the dull smoky atmosphere of London ; there- 
fore when we possess such a staunch friend as 
the Daisy we should make as much use of it as 
we can. During ordinary winters Daisies are 





Double Daisy. 


seldom without flowers, and they will continue 
to bloom until removed to make room for sum- 
mer bedding plants. A packet of seed costing 
a mere trifle will produce hundreds of plants. 
The seed should be sown in shallow boxes in 
light sandy soil any time during June, and 
the boxes should be placed in cool shady frames 
after a good soaking of water has been given 
them. The young plants soon make their ap- 
pearance, and when sufficiently large to be 
handled they should be pricked out in the open 
ground 2 in. apart, giving them at the same 
time a thorough watering. Daisies love water, 
and are very tenacious of life. They rarely die 
even if thrown on the surface of the soil, pro- 
vided there is an abundance of moisture. they 

grow rapidly and soon become a solid mass, 

when they can be taken up like turf. They 

should then be divided and planted in the beds 

where it is desired they should bloom from 4 in. 

to6 in. apart. In February they commence to 

ow, and by the first week in March they are in 

ull flower ; and, as already mentioned, continue 

so incessantly until removed in May to make 

room for bedding plants. It will thus be seen 

that our beds might be carpeted with flowers at 

a season when blossoms are extremely scarce, 

and that at little trouble or expense. 

Hardy Flowers for Profit (1589),.— 
Those who lay themselves out to grow hardy 
flowers for sale should restrict themselves to a 
limited number of kinds, choosing only those 
which are always more or less in demand and 
which are distinguished for their exceptional 
beauty. This remark especially applies to these 
who, living at a distance from thickly-populated 
places, would have to depend upon customers 
coming to or sending to them from a distance. 
There is, for instance, the Christmas Rose, which 
way be raised with ease from seed if sown as 
Soon as ripe. This beautiful winter-flowering 
subject is always in demand, and fair remunera- 
tive prices may be obtained for it. Its variety 
Maximus should also be secured, Then there is 
the Pansy, of which, if a choice selection be 
secured, the young seedlings or cuttings may be 
pe 

NOTICEH.—The frontispiece of “ Gar- 
dening” for Vol. I, a fine coloured 
plate of Rose Marechal Niel and La 
France, is now ready, and may be 
had through all newsagents and at 
the bookstalls ; price—with complete 
index, title, &c.—3d. Readers should 
request that they be delivered flat 
and unfolded, to avoid injury to the 
plate. 
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disposed of. The great point is to grow only the 
very best varieties, so that the seedlings may be 
recommended as of superior quality. Bedding 
Violets, too, are in great request, and are of 
easy propagation. Spirwa japonica and Lily 
of the Valley are favourite plants for forcing, 
and if grown liberally will increase rapidly. I 
would, however, advise as a speciality the cul- 
ture of the many beautiful forms of Primrose. 
Those who can get a stock of them will find no 
difficulty in disposing of them. A large nur- 
seryman lately informed me that he found it 
impossible to procure enough of the better kinds. 
The finest varieties being kept true to name and 
propagated by division, the seed may be saved, 
and a quantity of young plants raised which 
would find a ready sale. In the neighbourhood 
of a market town the bright-flowered, free- 
growing kinds of Polyanthus would be easily 
disposed of, as would also nice little tufts of 
Myosotis dissitiflora, Aubrietia purpurea, Daisies 
of kinds, Campanulas carpatica, turbinata, and 
garganica, Gentiana acaulis, &c. Anemone 
japenica and its white varieties should also be 
included in the list which may be disposed of in 
the trade, There are other good things besides 
those enumerated, but none better or more 
likely to command a sale.—J. 


Neapolitan Violets to Bloom in 
Winter.—Divide the old plants after blooming 
in spring, and plant the runners on a cool border 
in rich light soil. Plant in lines a foot apart, 
and 10 in. from plant tv plant in the row. Keep 
the surface stirred, and give copious waterings 
in dry weather. In September, take the plants 
up with good balls, and plant them in a frame 
near the glass in a sunny and sheltered situa- 
tion. Give plenty of air when the weather is 
severe, and keep off the lights altogether in 
mild autumn weather,—O. 


French Lavender (Santolina incana).— 
This is one of the most useful of plants for 
forming edgings or divisional lines, and, being 
of a whitish-grey tint, it may be employed 
in many varying combinations. Its habit of 
growth is neat and compact, and, being hardy, 
it especially commends itself to those who 
have but a limited amount of glass structures. 
I put some cuttings of it in under hand- 
glasses or lights in September which will make 
excellent little bushy plants for furnishing 
beds this spring. By having a good supply of 
this, and such plants as Violas, Polemonium 
eeruleum, Golden Thyme, and similar plants, 
bedding-out, as it is called, becomes a more 
reasonable affair than when all the subjects 
employed are tender.—J. 

Sowing Sweet Peas.—Sowing these 
where they are to bloom is much to be preferred 
to sowing them in pots or boxes; and if I were 
asked to name a time at which to sow them, I 
should say the middle of March, if a good long 
season of bloom be wanted. Last year I sowe 
at the time just named in the open ground, and 
also a few in pots, for the sake of experiment, 
in soil well prepared. Those in pots I put 
under glass, and when up hardened them off in 
a cold box pit, afterwards planting them out 
beside the others. Those sown in the open 
ground commenced blooming as soon as those 
from pots, were much stronger, yielded much 
the largest quantity of bloom, and continued 
longer in that condition ; in fact, they bloomed 
till the flowers were killed by frost. . I find that 
if one wants them to bloom for a long time con- 
tinuously, itis a good plan to cut off any pods 
that may form on them as soon as they are 
visible, as the pods if left on the plants ex- 
haust them, and they soon cease blooming 
profusely,—C. F. 

Spring Bulbs in Rose Beds.—For 
several seasons, after having flowered our bulbs 
in pots, we have planted them out in beds, 
and banks of Roses, and the two certainly ap- 
pear to advantage together, as the bulbs give 
a bright cheertul appearance to beds which at 
this season would be nearly bare. As the Roses 
are pegged down, only the strongest young 
wood of the preceding year’s growth is retained 
at pruning time, and the Roses may be set at 
tolerably wide distances apart, which allows 
ample space for a few clumps of Hyacinths 
Narcissi, or Tulips, while a good margin may 
be allowed for an edging of Crocuses, Snow- 
drops, or Squills. We annually top-dress but 
never dig the beds, and the bulbs are nearly 
ripened off before the shade from the Roses be- 











comes dense enottgh to injuriously affect them. 








VEGETABLES. 


HOW TO GROW ENDIVE. 
ENDIVE is not much grown in small gardens, 
but it isan excellent salad and quite as easy to 
grow as Lettuce during summer. In order to 
have Endive in its highest state of perfection 
liberal treatment is necessary, both as regards 
soil, manure, water, and timely attention to 
blanching. ‘The first crop to be -grown in the 
open air should not be sown earlier than the end 
of May, as early-sown plants run to seed ; other 
sowings may be made at intervals of a fortnight 
up to the end of August. The seeds should at 
all times be sown on fine, rich, moist soil, and 
they may be either put in broadcast or in drills, 
Many adopt the latter method, and thin out the 
plants to the required distances apart, instead of 
transplanting them, asis generally done; and in 
the case of early crops a decided advantage is 
thereby gained, inasmuch ag thus treated the 
plants are not so liable to run to seed as when 
subjected to transplantation. In any case the 
soil containing the plants should be kept in a 
moist state by means of frequent waterings 
through a fine rose if the weather be dry ; weeds 
should be promptly eradicated as soon as they 
appear. Thin out the plants as they advance in 
growth until they are 3 in. or 4 in, apart, after 
which they should be allowed to remain until 
several leaves are made, when they may be care- 
fully lifted from the seed-bed and transplanted 
where they are intended to remain. Early and 
late erops do not require so much room az _ those 








The Batavian or Lettuce-leaved Endive. 


that are fit for use in the middle of summer, 
but the average distance will be found to be about 
from 12in. to 15 in. each way from plant to 
plant. It must, however, be remembered that 
the Batavian Endive always requires more room 
than the curled-leaved varieties. Previous to 
planting the ground should be deeply dug, and 
well enriched with good rotten manure. In very 
dry seasons copious waterings will be necessary, 
in order to keep the leaves in a quick-growing 
and consequently crisp and brittle state, which 
latter is most essential to flavour and general ex- 
cellence. Weak manure-water occasionally ap- 
plied to the roots, without wetting the foliage, 
will be found to greatly assist their growth. 
Blanching is generally done two or three 
weeks previous to the heads being required for 
use, but if, as should be the case, the plants beal- 
lowed toattain nearly theirfullsize before blanch- 
ing takes place, eight or ten weeks must elapse 
from the time of sowing before blanching is 
attempted. Many ways and means of blanch- 
ing are resorted to, the most common being that 
of laying the leaves together in the same way 
as in that of Lettuces ; if tied in two places in- 
stead of one, as is often the case, 7.e., one in 
the middle and one at the top, the blanching 
will be more complete than it otherwise would 
be. Some invert flower-pots or Seakale pans 
over the plants, which is, perhaps, the least 
troublesome method of any. Others cover the 
heads entirely with dry soil. Straw hurdles, 
too, put over the plants in such a manner as to 
exclude light from them, is a very easy and ef- 
fectual way of blesching; and by continually 
moving these onwafd, as the heads are cut, a 


times used for blanching, first pressing down 
the hearts of the plants with the hand, and 
then applying the tile or slate, afterwards cover- 
ing the whole with earth or dry straw. What- 
ever process of blanching may be preferred, it 
( Should at all times be done when the foliage is 
| dry, otherwise discoloured or rotten hearts will 
be the result. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, there is perhaps nothing better for blanch- 
ing Endive than the common flower-pot, or 
seed-pans without holes in the bottom. 

There are two distinct types of Endive—one 
with narrow curled leaves, the other with broad 
leaves like those of a Lettuce. The curled- 
leaved varieties are the handsomest looking, 
and are more easily blanched than the broad- 
leaved kind. The leaves of the latter are, how- 
ever, more crisp and better flavoured than 
those of the former. Amongst the best of the 
curled-leaved kinds may be mentioned Digswell 
Prize, Gloria Mundi, large Green-curled, and 
French small Green-curled. The last-named is 





only fit for early and late sowings. The best 
of the Batavian kinds are green Batavian, 


Round-leaved Batavian, and the white Lettuce- 
leaved Batavyian. 


Sprouting Potato Sets.—Though this 
is acommon enough practice, it is not so fre- 
quently observed as it ought to be. Sprouting 
the sets is of the greatest importance ‘= unfa- 
vourable seasons, when planting cannot be pro- 
ceeded with, and also in late and cold situations. 
Sets sprouted about this season and planted out 
in April or even in May, will produce a crop 
weeks before those planted without sprouting, 
though the eyes may be moving. Sprouting, 
however, requires to be done in an intelligent 
manner. It is a bad plan to start the tubers in 
strong heat, as in that case the shoots come 
weakly, and after they are put out, even if har- 
dened off previously they often go off by canker 
or damping. A cellar is as good a place as any 
in which to start seed Potatoes, if a little light 
can be admitted to it, as the temperature is 
usually high enough to cause the sprouts to move 
gently, and if the Potatoes be spread out thinly 
upon the floor the sprouts will not be weak and 
drawn.—S. 


Dwarf Peas for Small Gardens.— 
Inquiries as to what are the best sorts of Peas 
for small gardens, kinds that want no sticks, are 
so often addressed to me that I have no doubt 
there are others beside my correspondents to 
whom the information would be welcome. Ad- 
vancer is the best early dwarf Marrow. For a 
middle crop use Maclean’s Wonderful, and for 
the latest, Laxton’s Omega. These are the 
dwarfest of their class. Another good selection, 
rather taller, but still classed as Dwarf Peas, 
are Princess Royal, Premier, and Veitch’s Per- 
fection. All of these produce Peas of the very 
best quality. —A. 


Onion Seed.—A Bedfordshire grower of 
seeds has land in this locality, and grows here a 
considerable crop of Onion seed annually. He 
plants the bulbs at this season, or earlier, in rows 
running from east to west, about 6 ft. apart, 
and utilises the intervening spaces for the growth 
of ridge Cucumbers or Gherkins, but the latter 
chiefly. The Onion bulbs are planted in the 
rows as close together as is consistent with good 
growth, and when the stalks are fully grown 
they form shelters both from hot sun and wind 
for the Cucumber plants. When the centre 
pods are ripe the heads of the Onion seed are 
cut and dried offin the sun, the stalks being 
allowed to stand until the Cucumber season is 
over. —HounsLow. 

Vegetable Marrows on Refuse 
Heaps.—tThis useful vegetable may be grown 
in the greatest abundance on ground that could 
scarcely be utilised for any other crop. Our 
plan is to collect all refuse, such as sweepings of 
lawns, walks, &c., in pits during the year, and 
wheel it into one large heap during frosty wea- 
ther in winter. The most decayed portion, 
‘‘ like leaf mould,” is placed on the top, and a 
good covering of old potting soil is spread over 
the whole. On this heap plants of either the 
Long Green or Custard Marrow, raised in heat 
in March, and hardened off, are planted under 








successional supply of well-blanched Endive 
may be secured. No more than is likely to be 
used should be blanched ata time, inasmuch as 
after a certain period flavour and crispness gra- ! 
dually decline, Flat tiles or slates are also some- 


hand-lights, which they quickly fill, when they 
are raised on bricks, and the shoots trained out 
regularly over the bed. _ The only attention 


which they require is watering during periods 
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of drought, thinning the foliage and shoots when 
crowded, and cutting all fruits as soon as they 
are large enough for use. Thus treated, they 
never fail to produce abundance of fruit until 
the early frost cuts them off. The whole heap 
is by this time in good condition for trenching 
into any stiff fresh yack land, which is greatly 
improved by additions of this sort of compost. 


Transplanting Onions.—If not already 
done, no time should be lost in getting a good 
breadth of autumn-sown Onions planted in good 
rich soil, 9 in. apart each way, for summer and 
autumn consumption. In lifting the plants care 
must be taken to get the roots up as perfect as 
possible by loosening the soil with a fork as deep 
as their extremities, and holes also should be 
made deep enough to drop them into full length. 
Thus treated, they will start at once into active 
growth. The most popular sorts for autumn 
sowing are the Giant Rocca and Globe and Flat 
Tripoli, but the mild flavour for which they are 
esteemed depends very much on their eulture. 

Hints on Turnips.—On some soils, raising 
very early Turnipsis a difficult matter, as, when 
the young plants have passed through the vicis- 
situdes attending their early existence, unless 
earefully managed they may run to seed at the 
very time when they ought to be ready for use. 
Under these circumstances, unless the land be 
peculiarly well suited for Turnip growing, April 
will be early enough to make the first sowing. 
A sprinkling of superphosphate applied at the 
time when the seeds are sown will also make its 
presence known by pushing on the crop, and 
should never be omitted where the fly is trouble- 
some. Sow in drills 1 in. deep, 1 ft. apart, and 
thin the plants out to 1 ft. asunder in the rows. 
During hot weather, for the successional sowings, 
the drills should be drawn a little deeper, and 
they should be thoroughly soaked with water 
before the seeds are sown. If the latter lie too 
long in the land, the plants always come patchy 
and weakly. As regards varieties, there is no 
better all-round Turnip, for either large or 
small gardens, than Red Globe, and especially 
for an unfavourable soil in a dry season. Silver 
Ball is a very handsome Turnip for early 
sowing, and the Chirk Castle Black Stone is 
very hardy, and may be sown towards the end 
of July or beginning of August for standing the 
winter. Where a succession is required, it is 
better to sow a small bed every three weeks than 
to sow a large one at long intervals. When the 
early Potatoes are lifted, Turnips may be sown 
immediately on the land so cleared without 
much preparation of the soil, beyond levelling 
it and giving it a sprinkling of some artificia 
manure. 


French Beans.—These are fond of well- 
pulverised, sweet, rich soil. They should not 
be planted till the middle of April in the open 
garden (as on account of the damp, cold state of 
the soil they are liable to rot), and then only on 
warm, sheltered borders, or in places where they 
may be sheltered and protected from the cold 
wind and morning frost. My own plan to obtain 
an early, even, and prolific first crop out of 
doors, was to sow in a frame, or under a hand- 
glass, or in a box or pan placed indoors, or under 
shelter ; harden off and transplant on a warm 
border or quarter, well prepared, in trenches or 
on the flat, with a ridge of earth cast up for 
shelter on each side, and protect them by night 
and in cold windy weather with light straw mats, 
evergreen boughs, Fern, Pea haulm, or any 
similar materials. This shelters and forwards the 
crop very considerably. The following have been 
proved to be good varieties :— Light Dun 
or Cream-coloured, Mohawk, Dark-speckled, 
Negro long-pod, Sion House, Osborne forcing, 
Newington Wonder, Dark Dun, Fulmer’s, 
Robin’s Egg, Early White, and Wilmot’s Early 
forcing. —B. 

Prizes for Vegetables.—Messrs. Webb 
& Sons, of Wordsley, Stourbridge, offer prizes 
for competition at the principal horticultural and 
agricultural shows to be held in 1880. At the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting at South 
Kensington on June 29, a prize is offered for a 
collection of six distinct kinds of vegetables ; 
at the International Potato Show for specimens 
of Schoolmaster Potato ; and at the Royal Ox- 
fordshire Horticultural Society’s Show at Oxford 
on July 21 for a collection of six distinct kinds 
of vegetables, 








ROSES. 





Work to be done to Roses now.— 
Roses in most gardens are now in so forward a 
state as to necessitate immediate pruning in 
order to have dormant eyes to prune back to. 
The present time is considered, I believe, by 
amateurs early for the operation; but, from 
considerable experience on a very large scale, I 
think pruning should be done earlier in the season 
than it is in general. The season will some- 
what modify the pruning. One must prune back 
closer than ordinary to have a good unshot eye 
to start with. Thin the shoots well out, leaving 
no wood in the head that is not healthy and 
fairly vigorous. Study the individual habits of 
the Roses, the catalogue descriptions of vigor- 
ous, robust, and moderate being in some sense 
guides. For instance, Maréchal Vaillant, a 
vigorous kind, does not bloom if cut in close. Its 
shoots require to be left at least 1 ft. to 1 ft. 6in. 
in length. Robust Roses, as Madame Vidot or 
Baroness Rothschild, with short stumpy wood, 
should be pruned to a prominent bold eye—the 
best on the shoot, high or low. The small wood 
of these sorts never yields blooms worth having, 
and must be cut clean out. Moderate Roses, 
as Mdlle. Bonnaire or Xavier Olibo, need close 
pruning. They may be cut in almost to the old 
wood—quite so when the shoots are weak. 
The eye to which the shoot is pruned should, if 
possible, look outwards. If this rule is followed, 
a hollow ucad will be formed, allowing air to 





The Damask Rose. 


circulate well amongst the foliage and flowers. 
Prune, if possible, after a day’s drying weather, 
as if the ground is in good order Roses do not 
bleed badly. Choose likewise fine weather to 
dig the ground, turning in some manure, unless 
this has been already done, when a mulching of 
some short horse manure (road droppings, fer- 
mented by having been in a heap, are good for 
them) may be applied early in April. Make 
good all vacancies in borders where the kinds to 
be planted are Hybrid Perpetuals, Noisettes, 
and standards of the Teas, and reserve places for 
dwarfs of Tea Roses, which are better planted 
from pots in May. In the forcing houses a few 
kinds started in November will be just opening. 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame Falcot, and the 
white Hybrid Perpetual Marquise de Monte- 
mart, are amongst the first. Where plants are 
just breaking syringe twice a day, which will 
also supply almost sufficient moisture to the 
plants ; 55° to 60° is a good day temperature, 


which may fall to about 50° at night. All pot 


Roses should now be pruned, as after May, 
grown under glass, they do not compare favour- 
ably with the early flowers from out of doors. It 
is well, therefore, to get all pot Roses over by 
the end of that month. Pot Roses should 
always be pruned some days before being 
started, however slowly, into growth. 

Rose Insects.—There is one difficulty 
inseparable from the cultivation of Roses, and 
that is their liability to insects ; the three prin- 


cipal with which the grower has to contend are 
aphides, the Rose maggot, and red spider. As 
these, like all other insects, are much more 
easily kept down when attacked as soon as their 
presence is detected, no time should be lost in 
washing the trees. A good syringing with 
Quassia water will kill them ; but, for its effects 
in destroying both the mature insects and their 
eggs, and also in rendering the newly-expanded 
leaves distasteful to them, none of the many 
remedies prescribed are equal to Tobacco-water 
to which has been added 2 oz. or 5 oz. to the 
gallon of Gishurst compound. The influence of 
thisis such asto correctthe oily nature of Tobacco- 
water in a way that makes it stick to the affected 
buds and leaves much better. From the insect- 
destroying properties of the Gishurst itself, the 
Tobacco-water when used with it may be em- 
ployed much weaker than when applied alone. 
A dry day should.be chosen for the work, which 
will enable the wash to adhere to the leaves 
better. A timely application of this sort will 
be found of onal leneee use in preserving Roses 
from the maggot, rendering the young leaves 
which are first preyed upon distasteful to the 
grub. The advantages of syringing and dipping 
the shoots of Roses affected in this way over 
dusting them with any powder disagreeable to 
the insects, is that it reaches all parts much more 
effectually with less waste. 


Banksian Roses.—Our Banksian Roses 
are always exceedingly floriferous, so much so 
as to be literally white with blossoms every 
year, unless they get cut off by frost. We 
prune them hard in as soon as the flowering 
is over, and then during the summer we cut 
out all the strong growth and thin that of me- 
dium size, so as to let in plenty of sun and air 
to thoroughly ripen it, The young shoots made 
under this treatment vary from 1 ft. to 14 ft., 
and bloom at every bud, thus forming perfect 
wreaths of a length most serviceable for cutting. 
I ought to add that the plants referred to are 
on a south wall, where they cover a large 
space. Anyone having their plants in iniincty 
favoured situations may, by managing them in 
the same manner, have any quantity of flowers; 
and the same holds good with such Roses as 
Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing Devo- 
niensis, and most others of that class.—S. 


Mulching Roses.—Covering the surface 
of Rose beds with rotten manure is of the 
greatest importance to secure a satisfactory 
crop of flowers during the current season, and 
equally necessary to the production of strong 
growth for the ensuing year’s bloom, This is 
especially the case in dry situations, where the 
soil becomes parched during the summer sea- 
gon, and is much more effectual than the appli- 
cation of even an unlimited quantity of water 
alone, and is quite independent of the body of 
soil in which the plants are grown having been 
previously well enriched. The applying of 
manure in this way to standards, half-standards, 
and such as are grown bush fashion may be 
delayed some weeks; but with those that are 
grown on their own roots to be pegged down, the 
mulching should be put on directly the pruning 
is completed before the shoots are pegged in the 
positions they are to occupy, or it cannot be 
conveniently done afterwards. Previous to this, 
as goon as pruned, the beds should be forked 
over, pointing in at the same time any manure 
bye may be needed to incorporate with the 
soil. 





London Market Gardens.—Mr. Shaw’s 
book on London Market Gardens will be ready 
next week and is published at our Office. He 
tells the facts respecting the culture of vegeta- 
bles, flowers, fruits, and plants for the London 
market as they have not been told before. The 
author is familiar with the subject about which 
he writes, and is well acquainted with prac- 
tical gardening. His book will, we feel, be sure 
to meet a want. The following article on the 
culture of Moss Roses will convey some idea of 
the kind of information the book contains :— 

‘‘In July, Moss Roses form a most attrac- 
tive feature in our flower markets, large piles, 
baskets, and bunches being found at every turn. 
The white kind, though not common, is used for 
bouquets, and two or three red and pink sorts 
are supplied in enormous quantities; indeed, 
there is always a great demand for Moss Roses 
in our markets. he old Provence Roses, too, 
are, during summer very plentiful and in great 
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demand, and buds of the White Provence are 
very beautiful. The common Moss Rose, so 
well known in our cottage gardens, is not very 
largely cultivated by market gardeners, the rea- 
son being that it is neither robust nor flori- 
ferous enough for market purposes. The variety 
most preferred is a deep red kind, which, though 
less mossy than the common sort, produces 
blooms in much greater abundance, strong 
shoots bearing from eight to ten buds, all of 
which open well, at one time; but they are never 
allowed to be too much expanded before they 
are cut, as in that case the mossy portion would 
be less noticeable and the value thereby reduced. 
To supply the great demand for Moss Roses, 
many market gardeners round London devote 
several acres of land to their culture. They 
are, however, seldom all grown on one spot, but 
are distributed about in patches, some being in 
a warm border sheltered on the north by a wall, 
hedge, or row of fruit trees, others growing 
right under orchard trees, and the main crop is 
usually found in open quarters. This arrange- 
ment is admirable, inasmuch as it affords a 
lengthened season of cutting. The border plants 
furnish the earliest blooms. These are suc- 
ceeded by those under the fruit trees ; and the 
late blooms are furnished from plants unprotec- 
ted. Moss Roses are foltivated much after the 
same fashion as the Raspberry, with this dif- 
ference that the old wood of the Roses bears a 
crop two or three years in succession before it 
is cut away, whilst that of the Raspberry is cut 
away yearly. Well established plants are, how- 
ever, 80 productiwe of young growths at their 
bases, that it is found necessary to keep the 
bushes well thinned of the old wood as well as 
of the weakest of the young shoots. Moss 
Roses in market gardens are grown on their 
own roots, and it is probable that no form of 
budding or grafting on any kind of stock would 
give the fine results obtained froin these plants. 
They thrive well under orchard trees and form 
one of the most renumerative of under crops ; 
for, with the shelter which the overhanging 
boughs afford them, frost does them but litle 
damage, whilst those growing in open quarters 
often suffer severely from late spring frosts. The 
plan by which the plants are sometimes in- 
creased is to lift the old stools and strip off the 
outside shoots, which are freely produced, and 
plant them in rows 2 ft. apart each way in good 
soil. During the first two years after planting 
dwarf-growing vegetable crops are sometimes 
taken from between the rows, but after that 
time, if the Roses have done well, they require 
all the space. During winter, as already stated, 
a portion of the old wood and the weakest of 
the young growths are removed. Robust shoots, 
too, are shortened back, the soil is lightly forked 
over, and a good mulching of rotten manure ap- 
plied. In this state the plants remain until the 
buds are ready for cutting, when they are 
gathered every alternate morning for market, 
the whole truss being removed at the same time 
with a few leaves attached. Some growers 
plant Moss Roses between bush fruit trees, but 
it is not a good practice, inasmuch as in a short 
time they Firm a complete thicket, much to the 
injury of both crops. Where no fruit bushes 
exist the rows are intercropped with Brussels 
Sprouts, Shallots, Broccoli, or some similar 
crop. The strongest shoots of Rose trees after 
blooming are sometimes layered on both sides of 
the row and firmly pegged down; and during 
the summer these layers, which will have rooted, 
are lifted, and after being trimmed are planted 
in rows, as before described. By this method 
healthy young plants are obtained without in 
any way destroying the existing plantations. 
Moss Roses and Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus are 
sometimes grown in rows alternately. The Nar- 
cissi are generally over before the Roses are in 
leaf, and thus neither crop is in any way injured. 
In the middle of July at nearly every corner of 
the streets of London may be found vendors of 
Moss Roses which have been surrounded by a 
little Fern or their own leaves, and wired ready 
for the coat. The sale is immense, and good pro- 
fits are gained by the vendors. The usual price 
is 1d. each, or a bunch of from eight to ten may 
be bought early in the morning for 6d. in the 
height of the Rose season.” 





A Garden in the Desert.—A gentleman 
owning large mills in a smoky part of one of our 
manufacturing cities has converted his premises 


= 
(as unpicturesque in themselves as such premises 
usually are) into something resembling a fair 
garden. ‘The sides of the mills are planted with 
Virginian Creepers, which stand the smoke ad- 
mirably, having one advantage over Ivy—that 
they renew their leaves every year. All the 
spare corners of the yard are turned into beds or 
rockeries and planted with flowers suitable tothe 
climate: The ‘‘hands” are also encouraged to 
grow plants in the windows, where they flourish 
as well as in private sitting-rooms. I wish that 
other masters would adopt the same idea, so 
that the ugliness and barrenness of our large 
towns, as well as the monotony of factory life, 
might be cheered even in a small degree by the 
introduction of a little natural beauty.—H. R. 








THE SHRUBBERY, 





The Cyprus Gum Cistus (Cistus cy- 
prius).—This forms a hardy sub-evergreen shrub 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, and produces flowers 
profusely in succession during the months of 
June and July. It is a native of the Island of 
Cyprus, where it growson hills; it will, however, 
succeed in any good garden soil that is rather 
dry, and is easily increased either by means of 
seeds or cuttings. The upper surface of the 





Gum Cistus (Cytisus cyprius). 


leaves is smooth and deep green, and the under 
one clothed with hoary down. The branches are 
long, slender, and rather spreading, and the 
young shoots smooth. The flowers, which are 
produced in great abundance, are from 24 in. to 
3 in. across ; they are five-petalled, pure white, 
with a dark rich brownish crimson blotch near 
the base of each petal, and orange-coloured at 
the base. The blossoms, in fact, resemble a large 
single Rose, but are of short duration, sly 
lasting, in general, a single day. The fruit is a 
dry five-celled capsule, more or less covered by 
the calyx, and ripens in September. The 
Cyprian Gum Cistus forms a splendid plant for 
ornamenting rockwork or dry banks, but it 
requires to be fully exposed to the sun, as the 
flowers only expand under the influence of 
bright light. This species, which may be had 
frora most good hardy plant nurseries, is known 
under the name of Cistus ladaniferus, C. 1. plani- 
folius, C. 1. maculatus, and C. salicifolius. 


Pruning Huonymuses.—There are few 
shrubs that are better adapted for edging beds 
or planting on sloping banks or margins of shrub- 
beries than Euonymuses ; but the beautifully 
variegated gold and silver-leaved varieties need 
constant watchfulness in regard to pruning away 
the green-leaved portions, or the latter quickly 
monopolise the strength of the plant, and the 
variegated shoots languish and eventually be- 
come overpowered. As, however, they may be 
looked over in a short time and the plain-leaved 
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shoots removed, neglect in reference to this 
matter is inexcusable. As Euonymuses are easily 
raised from cuttings inserted under hand or bell 
glasses, I need scarcely say that it is important 
that the best coloured shoots should be selected 
for cuttings. Few plants are better adapted for 
pot culture than Euonymuses, and in districts 
where this beautiful shrub suffers from exposure 
aportion at least of the stock should be grown 
in pots so as to receive some protection in win- 
ter. A rather poor soil is the best for bringing 
out the leaf-colouring of the variegated varieties. 
—J. G. 

Cutting Ivy and other Shrubs.—lIf 
cut or elipped before new growth commences, 
Ivy will present a very different aspect through- 
out the season from what it will do if deferred 
till new growth has commenced ; therefore let 
it be cut at once. Hedges, screens, lines, or 
belts of shrubs that have to be kept clipped ina 
formal manner should now be operated on. 
Many common Laurels, Bays, and Laurustinus 
have been terribly injured by the severe weather; 
hence the pruning of these had better be defer- 
red for a few weeks longer, till it can be seen as 
to whether or not they should be cut right down 
and allowed to break from the bottom. Any 
that now seem dead had better be headed back 
at once.—C. 

Making Lawns.—If the weather be favour- 
able, Grass seed should now be sown where 
it is desired to form new turf or renew old. The 
first condition necessary to ensure success is that 
the ground should’ be efficiently drained, and 
the whole surface broken up to a sufficient depth 
to allow of its being levelled, great care being 
taken that, should any portions require a con- 
siderable amount of filling up, the soil be 
well rammed in thin layers. This would occur 
in filling up trenches where drain-pipes have 
been laid. Where the surface is composed of 
gravel or poor soil, it is desirable to give a 
dressing of good soil, at the rate of twenty cart- 
loads per acre, or more where itis easily obtain- 
able. Having spread this evenly over the whole 
area, it should be harrowed and rolled until 
thoroughly pulverised, and any large stones or 
other rubbish should be gathered off before the 
seed is sown. Although in favourable situations 
three bushels of seed is considered ample to sow 

er acre, I am of opinion that not less than four 
fishes should be the quantity sown. Care should 
also be taken that the seed is of good quality. 
From 1 Ib. to 5 1b. in weight of white Dutch 
Clover, mixed with the quantity of Grass seed 
recommended to be sown per acre, will be found 
an improvement on dry soils. After the ground 
has been prepared in the manner described above, 
the seed should be sown evenly over the surface. 
To do this a calm day must be chosen ; this 
done, the best way, without exception, with 
which I am acquainted, to bury the seed is to 
use steel forks, drawing them backwards and 
forwards until the seed is properly covered. 
This any ordinary workman will do; neither 
harrowing nor raking will bear comparison with 
forks for this purpose. A light bush harrow or 
a flat bundle of sprayey Pea-sticks may then be 
drawn over the surface, and all stones, sticks, or 
other rubbish that may have turned up picked 
off, and, lastly, the whole area thoroughly 
rolled ; in fact, the surface cannot be too much 
consolidated, unless it be of a clayey nature. 
Lawns treated in the above manner are sure to 
succeed, and, with favourable weather, may be 
fairly green in about amonth.—C. D. 








FRUIT. 


UNPRODUCTIVE FRUIT TREES. 
My fruit trees for years disappointed me in not 
bearing any fruit. I accidentally discovered the 
cause and the cure—at least in my own ease, 
and I am disposed to think it is everywhere 
alike. When I planted, about thirty years ago, 
a young orchard, and laid it down in Grass, I 
planted between two of the rows of Apple trees 
arow of Black Currants. Not wishing to dis- 
turb the young turf, I put manure on the surface 
in autumn and spring without digging it in, and 
put it on fresh from the stable without the 
straw, in quantity not sufficient to smother the 
grass. From these trees I gathered prodigious 
crops of fruit for three or four years, till I 
removed them because they were out of place 
and unsightly, My other trees in garden and 
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orchard—Apples, Pears, and Plums—blossomed 
profusely, but set very little fruit. Indeed, of 
Pears I scarcely had a dishful a year for ten or 
twelve years. I then recollected my Currant 
bushes, and tried the same plan with my Pyra- 
mid Pears, covering with fresh stable manure 
the surface commensurate to the diameter of 
the bush, without digging in, early in the 
autumn, leaving the rainy weather to wash in 
and deconipose it. My success was complete, 
and now all my fruit trees are served alike. I 
never fail to have a crop, whatever be the 
season. Of course, proper pruning must be 
applied as well, and judicious thinning of fruit 
early, to prevent alternate bearing. I am 
situated in a dry district, where artificial feed- 
ing must be resorted toin any case ; but even in 
strong soils I am disposed to think the same 
plan would succeed equally well, and supersede 
the necessity of root-pruning, which is very 
troublesome. If the surface-soil remains undis- 
turbed and well-manured, a fibrous mass will 
be formed on the surface naturally, which root- 
pruning aims at doing artificially, and the rich 
surface will have a tendency to draw the root 
growth upwards to the surface, which is very 
desirable. The cause of the shedding of blos- 
som, I take it, is the want of strength on the 
part of the tree to set its fruit, resulting trom 
the surface-digging, which destroys the most 
valuable of its feeding organs. It is only very 
rich soils that will enable a tree to bear well ; 
it wants artificial nutriment of some kind, and 
by digging it in you at the same time take 
away in a great measure its means for taking it 
up. I used to manure in autumn and spring the 
surface soil about the trees, but the soil is now 
so much improved that I am not careful about 
more than an autumn dressing. In applying it, 
keep clear of the stem, and take care that there 
is nothing like piling manure about the tree; a 
thin dressing of 2 in. or so is enongh, Care 
must always be taken to prune out all wood that 
gets decrepid and bark-bound. Manure will 
kill all Coniferous trees that I have ever culti- 
vated unless applied very sparingly, as I have 
learnt to my cost.—H. W. 





Se 


A Useful Garden Implement. —In 
gardens such an implement as the one here 
illustrated—which any blacksmith could soon 





A Spade Hoe. 


make—would be of great practical use in clear- 
ing shrubberies and plantations, as well as for 
earthing-up operations of all kinds. It must be 
well steeled along the cutting edge, and should 
be made strong and heavy enough to sever roots 
as thick as the wrist at a blow. It will then be 
found a really useful and practicable implement ; 
a combination of the awkward old grub-axe with 
the hoe and spade, and invaluable for cultivating 
land near hedges and trees where roots are 
plentiful, and where the use of the common 
spade is, to say the least, extremely incon- 
venient. This implement pretty nearly repre- 
sents a very useful tool in daily use in Kentish 
gardens ; they call it a mattock-hoe, as it ans- 
wers the purpose of hoeing, grubbing up roots, 
and digging at the same time; although a rude 
and simple-looking implement, it is surprising 
the variety of uses to which it may be put. In 
some parts of Kent the land is stiff, and orchard 
and garden crops necessitating a good deal of 
traffic on the soil, light tools, so useful on light 
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sandy land, are comparatively useless ; therefore 
tools of great strength have to be provided, and 
the spade or mattock-hoe is invaluable, as it 
cuts up the softest weeds or the stoutest suckers 
with equal facility. Another Kentish tool for 
breaking up or trenching land, or digging Hop 
gardens or orchards, is the ‘‘spud,” or three- 
tined fork, the size and weight of which would 
alarm those accustomed to use light steel forks, 
but which the labourers in Kent prefer to a 
spade, 





THE COMING WEEER’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


March 22.—Top-dressing pot Vines. Grafting Gros 
Colman Grape on other stocks ; looking over Apples in 
fruit room ; disbudding Peaches in second house ; sowing 
batch of Melons ; potting and plunging Lilacs that have 
been forced ; potting off Balm, and boxing Calceolarias ; 
sowing Carnations, Picotees, Asters, Tagates, Love-lies- 
bleeding, and Prince’s Feather ; also Peas, Spinach, and 
a bed of Carrots. Planting Shallots and Garlic, first-sown 
Cauliflower plants, Lapstone Kidney and Harly Hands- 
worth Potatoes. Pricking out Onions ; putting in more 
Coleus, Alternanthera, and Iresine cuttings; moving 
Artemisias, Oxalis, and Veronicas into cold frames, and 
annuals into cool Vineries ; putting Cauliflower and Let- 
tuce plants into cold pits; digging vacant land; forking 
among Gooseberry and Currant bushes ; wheeling manure 
on Asparagus-beds ; making a pit ready for Cucumbers ; 
earthing up Cabbage plants; cleaning autumn-sown 
Onion-bed, Keeping orchard-houses in which the blooms 
are expanding at from 45° to 60° at night, leaving a little 
air on constantly; sowing Balsams, German and Ten- 
week Stocks; levelling down Celery trenches and getting 
the ground ready for Peas; re-making Mint beds; thin- 
ning out and cutting back Ivy on walls ; sticking early 
Peas, and giving them a little earthing up ; mending Box 
edgings. : 

March 238.—Putting in cuttings of Alternantheras 
and Mesembryanthemums ; watering forced Asparagus 
beds with warm manure-water; turning over manure 
for Celery, having previously mixed with it salt and soot. 
Giving the surface of the Carrot and Beet ground a dres- 
sing of soot and preparing it for drilling ; sowing Snow’s 
Winter White Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, and Wall- 
flowers ; potting Tomatoes and Capsicums ; pricking out 
Celery and All the Year Round Lettuce; potting young 
show Pelargoniums for late blooming on small Violets 
in 8-in. pots; sowing Cockscombs, also Broad Beans, 
main crop of Parsley, and Long Surrey and James’s Car- 
rot ; planting Red Cabbage and Globe Artichokes ; divid- 
ing Dahlias ; putting in Plumbago and scented Verbena 
cuttings, and layering Jasmines; thinning out Migno- 
nette ; pricking out Tomatoes; staking Peas; watering 
all permanent Peach trees in houses; manuring dwarf 
Roses ; top-dressing Camellias with loam. 


March 24.—Potting off Lobelia, Golden Chain and 
other Pelargonium cuttings. Shifting Tree Mignonette 
into 8-in. pots, using all manure with a top-dress- 
ing of loam and sand. Sowing Walcheren Cauli- 
flower, Pine-apple Beet, and Myatt’s Victoria Rhubarb ; 
planting Aubrietia greeca and Viola Cornuta: also Forty- 
fold Potatoes, Seakale, and autumn-sown Cabbage plants. 
Moving potted-off Heliotropes into greenhouse ; placing 
pieces of Seakale roots (thongs) in shed to sprout; 
digging vacant land; hoeing among growing crops. 
Keeping Hamburgh Grapes which are in flower at 
from 662 to 68° at night, according to the weather. 
Planting the main crops of the following sorts of Pota- 
toes, viz, Snowflake, Breadfruit, Main Crop, Giant 
King, Model, Schoolmaster, Porter’s Excelsior, Paterson’s 
Victoria, King of Potatoes, and Perfection Kidney. Sow- 
ing Cucumbers, also Canadian Wonder French Beans in 
pots. Planting out autumn-sown Cauliflower, also a few 
Brown Cos Lettuces, 


March 25.—Preparing ground for new Seakale beds, 
and also for Globe Artichokes; earthing up Potatoes in 
frames ; forking over the ground amongst Cabbage plants; 
getting netting and other coverings over Peach trees for 
protection ; looking over fruit room, and removing any 
fruits that are decaying ; tying in young shoots in Peach 
house ; potting Stocks as they show flower; shifting 
young Fuchsias into 6-in. pots; sowing Seakale and 
Watercresses ; planting out Lily of the Valley that has 
been forced; pricking out Celery plants; thinning out 
young Asparagus plants ; and earthing up broad Beans. 


March 26.—Potting Alyssum; sowing blue Lark- 
spurs, Primulas of sorts, and Amaranthus; also Malta 
and Paris Cos Lettuce ; likewise main cropof Celery, and 
putting it in Cucumber pit, placing glass over the pots; 
also sowing Cheryil Radishes, and Meredith’s Hybrid 
Cashmere Melon. Planting more Cauliflowers; putting 
in some Golden Willow cuttings; impregnating Primulas 
for seed ; protecting Plums in blossom by means of net- 
ting ; putting down covers over Green Gage Plum trees 
every night ; searching for fly on Peach trees, and for 
thrips on Vines; watering Potatoes in frames; salting 
Asparagus beds. Digging border for Turnips, also flower 
borders ; forking between Peas and Cabbage, and pre- 
paring beds for sowing Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and 
Curled Greens. Earthing up early Melons with good 
stiff soil; also first Cucumbers, and trainin out the 
shoots. .Earthing up Potatoes in frames; also Cauli- 
oll under handlights. Salting walks to eradicate 
Moss. 


March 2'7.—Renovatingliningsround manure frames; 
weeding Box edgings and gravel walks ; dividing and re- 
making herb beds ; covering up Seakale beds; looking 
over Pelargoniums and picking off all dead leaves and 
stopping the shoots where required; clearing off borders, 
giving them a dressing of soot, and forking them up ready 
for sowing seeds. Sowing Yew berries and Perilla 3 alzo 
Melons, Cucumbers, Parsnips, and Turnips. Planting 
Oarhations, Fairy Roses, and Gladioli ; also Lapstone 
Kidney Potato, and rows of Oauliflowers between Early 
Peas ; and dividing and replanting Pennyroyal, Pricking 
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off seedling Petunias ; putting variegated Pelargoniums 
into cold pits ; preparing land for Sweet Peas; digging 
and manuring among Rhubarb stools; putting manure in 
ground for Hollyhocks, 


Greenhouses. 


Shading.—A house of any form facing the 
south, where the sun in the middle of the day 
comes directly upon the occupants, needs shad- 
ing for a time on the sun-exposed side for almost 
any kind of plants; whereas, in the case of 
structures placed in the opposite direction, the 
bars and rafters break the force of the sunshine, 
and this, coupled with its striking them obliquely, 
much reduces the necessity for shading. Large 
numbers of tender-leaved, fine-foliaged plants, 
such as Cyanophyllums, Caladiums, Alocasias, 
Palms, and Ferns absolutely require shade when 
the sun is powerful, as otherwise, if the foliage 
be not positively burnt, it gets so brown as to 
make it unsightly. It is much the best plan to 
put those plants, both flowering and fine-leaved, 
that want shade, at one end of the house, using 
shade there only. It cannot be too often im- 
pressed upon beginners in the cultivation of 
plants that the blinds in all cases should be mov- 
able, and that they should never be down before 
there is absolute necessity for it, nor to fail in 
rolling them up as soon in the afternoons as they 
can be dispensed with. The material used should 
also not be thicker than just to break the force 
of the sun’s rays. 


Achimenes and Caladiums. — Achi- 
menes for late blooming that have not been 
started should at once be put into heat. Those 
first started in pans will shortly be ready for 
placing in the pots or hanging baskets in which 
they are to be grown. For large houses thereis 
nothing more effective than these plants in good- 
sized wire baskets suspended from the roof. For 
general purposes pots of small or medium size 
will be found the most useful, Their rapid 
growth necessitates a liberal supply of water 
through the growing season, for which reason 
see that the drainage is efficient. Any Cala- 
diums not yet started should immediately be 
shaken out and repotted. These will be ser- 
viceable, retaining, as they do, their leaves fresh 
and in good condition through the autumn. If 
there be a deficiency of any kind when the young 
crowns have got 6 in. or 8 in. in length, they 
may be cut out from the tubers, placed singly 
in small pots, and treated as is usual in the case 
of cuttings, in which way they will shortly get 
established. 


Propagation of Fine-leaved Plants. 
—Cuttings of Cyanophyllums, Aralias, Crotons, 
Draceenas, Ficuses, &c., should be taken off as 
soon as they are large enough for the purpose. 
In the case of most of them the young shoots 
that are formed after heading back root much 
more readily than the points of the strong 
branches, especially when obtained with a heel, 
as they can be got at this stage of their growth. 
All the larger-leaved plants of this description 
require sufficient room in the cutting-pots, or 
they are liable to damp off; and every effort 
should be made to retain in perfect condition the 
whole of the leaves which they possess, as upon 
being clothed with perfect foliage down to the 
base depends their appearance afterwards. 
Plants that require to be increased by division 
of the crowns are easiest managed about the time 
when they commence growth. Some of the 
species of Pandanus, Musas, Hedychiums, Cy- 
perus, Anthuriums, &c., may therefore now 
be divided as wanted, potting the pieces sepa- 
rated singly and keeping them close until they 
have become established. 


Ardisia crenulata.—Both the red and 
white fruited varieties of this plant, when well 
managed, are amongst the most useful berry- 
bearing subjects which we have. Where young 
shoots are obtainable they should now be pro- 
pagated, putting them separately in small pots, 
or, if in larger numbers together, taking care 
that they are so treated that whatever leaves 
they possess may sustain no injury. Forroom 
decoration they are deservedly great favourites, 
lasting, as they do, with care in good condition 
for months. If considerable numbers are wanted, 
it takes some time to get up a stock from cut- 
tings, and beautiful plants may be raised from 
seed, which if sown now in pots or pans, drained 
and filled with open sandy goil tolerably com: 
pressed, the seeds slightly covered and placed in 
a brisk growing temperature, after some time 
the seedlings will make their appearance, but 
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they are slower in all stages than many other 
plants. 


Bouvardias.—A sufficiency of cuttings 
should at once be got in ; they will succeed either 
made from the roots or shoots ; where enough 
of the latter are not at hand, a good-sized plant 
or two will provide a number of the former, 
using the stronger pieces in bits from 4 in. to 
1 in. long, putting them in pots or pans partially 
filled with sandy soil, the upper portion being 
sand alone, and inserting them about level with 
the surface of the material. If kept moist and 
warm they will soon commence to grow, and 
they should be placed singly in small pots as 
soon as large enough to handle. 


Azaleas.—Those that have done flowering 
should at once be placed in a warm house and 
kept syringed to encourage them to make 
growth, Previous to putting them into warmth 
they should be closely looked over to see that 
they are free from thrips; should any trace of 
these be found the plants ought to be either 
fumigated or be dipped or syringed in Tobacco 
water. Any that require larger pots it will be 
better to defer moving till some further progress 
is made in the growth of the young shoots, as 
until this takes place the roots of Azaleas do 
not begin to move. 


Flower Garden. 


Carnations and Picotees.—The Tree 
or perpetual-flowering varieties of Carnation 
require attention at this time; they produce 
olenty of blooms when aided by a warm green- 
Bbiies temperature. The stems should be tied 
to sticks, else the weight of the flowers bends 
them down, and they snap at the joints. Some 
of the large full flowers are very beautiful, but 
nearly all of them burst the calyx unless it be 
tied round with a strip of matting before the 
flowers open. See that a goodly number of 
cuttings of all the varieties are put in for flower- 
ing from January to June next year. The very 
smallest offsets, if inserted in sandy soil, will 
soon form roots on a gentle hotbed. 


Hollyhocks.—Instructions as to planting 
out choice-named varieties have already been 
given ; see, therefore, that this operation is car- 
ried out as soon as the plants have been inured 
to the open air. Later propagated plants should 
be placed in cold frames when they have become 
well established, and they must also be speedily 
hardened off. For ordinary decorative purposes 
seedlings make the best display; and if the 
seeds be saved from the finest double flowers 
there will be comparatively few inferior varie- 
ties amongst them. If the seeds be saved from 
varieties of decided colours without crossing, 
the ees will vary but little from their 
parents, and half of them will be as good. 


Pansies.—A few pots may be removed from 
frames to the greenhouse, where their agreeable 
perfume and rich colours will be appreciated. 
They ought not to be placed there until they 
are in flower, as if at a distance from the glass 
the growths soon become drawn up weakly. 
Cuttings may now be put in to produce late 
flowers of a better quality than can be obtained 
from old plants. The flowers of show Pansies 
very speedily deteriorate in quality unless all 
of them are picked off at frequent intervals in 
order to allow the plants to have a short rest. 
The growths ought to be thinned out, and the 
surface of the soil dressed with rich compost, 
when the young shoots may be pegged down 
over it. 


Primula cortusoides and all Hardy 
Primroses give the greatest satisfaction when 
grown in pots under glass. The flowers can be 
inspected in all sorts of weather, and they 
occupy such a very small space, that they may 
find a place in the smallest gardens. We hada 
small bed of Primula cortusoides which stood 
out without any attention for several winters ; 
but the plants were ultimately lost. We are now 
planting out a bed of the white, lilac, and red 
forms of P. amcena ; planted at this time, they 
will flower as strongly as the plants in pots. 


Delphiniums, Phloxes, and Pyre- 
thrums in , Beds, if they have not been 
replanted, should now be attended to without 
delay, as some of them have made considerable 
growth. Delphinium seeds, if sown now in heat 
and well attended to, will produce flowers in suc- 
cession tothe oldestablished plants. D. formosum 
and D, Madame Henry Jacotot are two of the 











very best ; these seeds should be sown in spring. 
The one has bluish-purple flowers, the other 
blossoms of a beautiful clear light blue. 


Fruit. 

If pruning of all kinds, staking, tying, and 
nailing be finished, as by this time they should 
be, attention must now be directed towards 
devising ways and means for protecting the trees 
when in blossom. Though the trees are back- 
ward, any grafting that has to be done had 
better receive attention at once, for the double 
reason that there is now more leisure for doing 
it, and that it is very probable that when warm 
weather sets in growth will be very rapid, and, 
consequently, a good grafting time be very 
veaibact Any trees that are languishing through 
poverty of soil, or over-fruitfulness, may be ren- 
dered vigorous by now removing the surface soil 
right down to the roots and replacing the same 
with good maiden loam and a liberal admixture 
of well-decayed manure. Well press the soil 
right down to the roots and finish off by a thick 
coating of manure on the surface as far as the 
roots of the tree extend. The surface-dressing 
and manuring of Raspberries should no longer 
be delayed. No hardy fruit so soon shows the 
good results of manurial dressings or gives better 
returns than the Raspberry ; and this fact should 
be an incentive to the accomplishment of the 
operation. Thin out straggling branches or 


boughs, and eradicate the suckers from round’ 


about the stems of Nuts. The value of the 
sticks thus removed for various purposes will pay 
for the labour, not to mention the benefit 
accruing to the trees, as root-suckers are little 
better than parasites, for they live on the vitality 
which would otherwise aid in the production of 
more or better fruit. 


Vegetables. 


Onions, Parsnips, Early Horn Carrots, Peas, 
Broad Beans, Radishes, and Lettuces should 
now be sown ; and a good batch of early Pota- 
toes, Shallots, and Garlic be planted. Every 
endeavour should be made to bring up arrears of 
work, the result of the long winter. Preparation 
should be made for planting the principal plot 
of Potatoes; deep tilth, moderately enriched 
soil, thorough drainage, head-room for the 
haulm by planting the tubers a good distance 
apart, and medium-sized seed tubers with but 
two sprouts, constitute all that is required in 
order to ensure success. Peas and Broad Beans 
should be sown successionally, according to the 
demand. As arule, as soon as one lot emerges 
above the soil another should be sown. Earth 
up and stake Peas, and on the cold or windward 
side screen them with Laurel or other ever- 
green boughs. Sparrows and chaffinches at 
this early season have an insatiable taste for the 
tender tops, and when once they commence 
their attack nothing short of annihilation will 
deter them. JRadish, Turnip, Broccoli, and 
Cabbage seeds are equally dainty morsels to 
these pests, and, unless netted over as soon as 
sown, woe betide them as soon as the first chaf- 
finch finds them out. 

Cauliflower plants wintered in hand-lights 
should now be finally thinned out, about three 
of the best being left to mature on the ground ; 
the remainder should be carefully removed with 
balls of earth, and planted in the warmest 
available position. A deep drill helps to-ward 
off cutting winds, and as soon as the plants get 
sturdy it can be filled in level, and no other 
earthing up is required. Prick out Cauliflowers 
sown in heat a few weeks ago; a south border 
and a little evergreen branch protection are all 
that is required. Such plants will make a 
good succession to those now being planted. 
Brussels Sprouts and early Cabbages should be 
treated ina similar manner. The heavy work 
now requiring attention will be the digging out 
of Celery trenches, clearing off stems ot Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, and other winter greens, and 
preparing the ground for Potatoes, Spinach, 
eas, Runner Beans, and the like. Let all the 
walks and edgings be put in good order, and 
maintain neatness at all times by arranging that 
wheeling over the walks or all other heavy 
traffic be done during the prevalence of drying 
winds, 


RIOTS 





Pot Saucer.—The accompanying woodcut 
represents a garden saucer of considerable utility. 
As will be seen, it is really a circular trough, the 
pot standing on the inner rim. The centre, how- 








ever, is not open, but a cup into which the over- 
flow from the rim and the drainings from the pot 
escape and pass away through a hole in the bot- 
tom. Into this central cup some roots descend 
and find moisture. The advantages of this saucer 
are that it keeps the plants moist, without sub- 
jecting them to saturation ; it allows of frequent 
waterings with fresh water without inducing rot- 
ting or stagnation of the soil. The common gar- 
den saucer, judiciously used, is a great aid to 
the cultivator, and answers perfectly for many 
purposes ; but this has special value in many 





Saucer for Plants. 


cases where the other would be worse than use- 
less, and it deserves general adoption in gardens 
where many plants are grown. It is made by 
Messrs. Down & Harlock, Cheam, Surrey. 
Rustic Baskets.—To those who appre- 
eiate a really pretty rustic basket, allow me to 
recommend Wych Elm rods for their manufac- 
ture. The bark being thick, wrinkled, and 
deeply serrated, Ea et ie that known as vir- 
gin cork on a reduced scale, without being so 
heavy in appearance. The heart of the rod is 
tough, and the bark never seems to have a ten- 
dency to crack or peel off it even when exposed 
to a temperature under glass of from 80° to 100°, 
i.e., when the baskets of which it is made are 
used to hold plants in pots. I have not tested 
them with loose soil, but have no doubt of their 
proving satisfactory. The rods can be obtained 
of wattled fence or common hurdle makers, and 
are very cheap. Onerod of, say, 8 ft. to 10 ft. 
in length, and from 1 in. to 2 in. thick, on an 
average, will make a basket quite large enough 
to hold a fair-sized pot. If required, such rods 
can be delivered split up the middle. Nothing 
more is wanted for making up such baskets but 
some small galvanised or copper wire, and they 
stand a vast amount of wear and tear.—F. M. 


Siebold’s Stonecrop (Sedum Sieboldi). 
—This is a dwarf and creeping form of the 
Stonecrop, admirably adapted for planting on 
little rockeries, on the tops of old walls, or as 
an edging to raised beds or borders. Grown in 
pots or wire baskets it also makes an excellent 





Siebold’s Stonecrop as a Basket Plant, 


room plant. It requires well-drained, rather 
loose soil, and a not too liberal supply of water. 
Its flowers are rose, tinged with purple. 

Birds and Seeds (1536).—Red lead is 
not dangerous, provided the hands are washed 
after sowing the seeds. I use it every spring 
and find it most effectual. Place the seeds in a 
saucer or basin, pour just sufficient water over 


| them to damp them and cause the lead to ad: 


here ; then sprinkle the lead over the seeds, 
and stir them about till all have taken on a coat 
of red, adding a little more lead if it be neces. 
sary, to dry up all the moisture. The propors 
tions need not be exact. As the lead will not 
affect the germination, simply use sufficient to 
make each seed look red. Soaking the seeds in 
paraffin oil has also a deterrent effect, —E, 
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House and Window Gardening. 





Primroses as Window Plants.—The 
Primrose, both single and double, is deservedly 
a favourite garden flower, but its value as a pot 
plant for window decoration is not perhaps so 
well known as it should be. There is not the 
slightest reason why our dwellings should not 
be made gay with this charming spring flower at 
an earlier period of the year than it comes natu- 
rally into bloom in the openair. Primroses are 
impatient ef forcing, but they flower beautifully 
in the window of a cool room, and expand their 
pretty bright blooms as well, and oftentimes 
better, than when in the open ground, Nor are 
they particular as to aspect; according to my 
experience they thrive quite as well in a north 
window as inone more fully exposed to the sun. 
Jt is this latter quality which renders Primroses 
especially valuable, as we really find but few 
plants which during February and March will 
grow and flower freely in a northaspect. Many 
apartments which at this season of the year pre- 
sent a rather dreary appearance might be effec- 
tively and inexpensively enlivened by filling 
their windows with Primroses; and the most 
satisfactory part of the matter is that Primroses 
not only live there, but the owner has the plea- 
sure of seeing them grow, expand, and develop 
fresh beauty every day. It lies in the power of 
every one to render their homes bright and plea- 
sant in early spring by means of these ever-wel- 
come flowers. By planting them out during 
summer in good soil in a sheltered situation and 
keeping them well watered they may be lifted 
with good crowns and roots, placed in 4-in. and 
6-in. pots, and stored in a frame, or in some 
sheltered spot where they can be protected 
during severe weather, from thence to be intro- 
duced in spring into the situations which they 
are intended to beautify.—J. 


The Killarney Fern Indoors.—I have 
read with interest several letters on the subject 
of the Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans), 
and mine, I think, ought to be mentioned, as it 
measures 1] ft. 8 in. in circumference. It was 
given to me about twenty years ago, with one 
or two fronds, and it has always been grown in 
a glass-case in the drawing-room, or rather in 
a succession of cases, as it has often outgrown 
its home. The case has doors at the side, which 
are opened when visitors come to admire the 
Fern; and I water it overhead whenever the 
fronds have no damp on them. The superfluous 
water drains into a ian of little tank under the 
bottom of the box in which the Fern grows, and 
this tank has a tap to draw the water off. I find 
it rejoices in a liberal supply of bits of sandstone, 
over which its rhizomes creep much more readily 


than they do over the earth into which it is sup- | 


posed to send its roots.—M. D. 


Stonecrops and Houseleeksin Win- 
dows.—Happening to pass through a thickly- 
populated district during the recent severe frost, 
my attention was directed to a collection of 
plants grouped on the window-sills of a dwelling, 
and which, notwithstanding the intense cold, 
presented as fresh and bright an appearance as 
if growing under more favourable conditions. 
Is 1t not strange, and matter for regret, that the 
pretty little neat-habited Stonecrops, so hardy 
in their nature, and which may be so grown as 
to completely drape and hide from view the bare 
sides of the pots, should not be more extensively 
grown for open-air decoration during the winter 
months? Their culture is so exceedingly easy 
that any one, having the accommodatien of afew 
square feet of space in an open, sunny situation, 
may grow them to great perfection. All that 
they need is abundant supplies of water in hot 
weather, administering occasional doses of pure 
liquid manure or soot-water when the pots get 
full of roots. During the summer months but 
little difficulty is experienced in furnishing the 
windows with flowers and verdure. The list of 
plants, however, which are sufficiently hardy to 
present a fresh, bright, ornamental appearance 
during protracted frosts is unfortunately very 
limited. Evergreens, even of the most robust 
kind, are apt to turn brown and dingy when ex- 
posed to the bitter drying winds which often ac- 
company hard frosts, and which, freezing through 
and drying up the balls of earth, deprive the 
plants of their due supply of moisture, and with 
the consequent effect of causing the foliage to 
lose its lustre and freshness, To such trials the 





Stonecrops and Houseleeks are impervious; they 
remain, even in the most ees situations, 
charmingly fresh and green the whole winter 
through. They may also be employed where 
plants of taller growth would be inadmissible. 
It is also fortunate that in both families we pos- 
sess a considerable number of species capable of 
being thus used; consequently there is but little 
difficulty in forming a varied and most interest- 
ing collection.—J. C. 


Grasses for Summer Vases.—We 
shall soon be able to avail ourselves of the bloom 
spikes and leaves of Grasses forthe ornamentation 
of Vases, and doubtless I am not singular in en- 
tertaing pleasurableanticipations of the time when 


these graceful adjuncts to a bouquet are again | 


at our command. When Camellias are over, Roses 
are nearly ready to take their place in our flower 
vases ; when the long summer reign of thesé is 
coming to a close, Dahlias and Asters are at our 
call for similar uses ; and these, again, are suc- 
ceeded by Chrysanthemums, which carry us on 
until Camellias are ready for us again. But 
flower-spikes of Grasses, which are coming in 
during May, are at their best all through June, 
and are getting scarce towards the end of July ; 
what is there, therefore, that can fill their place 
at other seasons of the year? Literally nothing; 
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Vase of Flowers and Grasses. 


let us, therefore, make the most of them while 
they last. Grasses certainly have been more used 
during the last few years than previously for 
vases, that is, if the competitions for table deco- 
rations at our flower shows may be taken as indi- 
cating the style of the period. At the same 
time, I feel sure that they might be much more 
used than they have yet been. In the engraving 
which accompanies this it will be seen that 
Grasses predominate over all the other types of 
flowers and foliage ; and the general effect can 
hardly be surpassed for grace and elegance. The 
fashion of the day to valde plants more for their 
rarity than for their intrinsic beauty, will, no 
doubt, account for the want of attention that 
has hitherto been paid to many wild plants of 
common occurrence suitable for decorative pur- 
poses. There are many foreign Grasses of an 
exceedingly graceful character which might be 
grown in pots, and thus made available for con- 
os uses as well as for bouquets and vases. 


A Simple Window Ornament. — 
Many persons know, but some do not, that a 
pretty and easily-grown window plant may be 
obtained by soaking a round piece of coarse 
sponge in warm water until it is thoroughly 
expanded. After squeezing it about dry, place 
in the openings Millet, Red Clover, and Barley- 
grass seeds, Rice, and Oats. Hang the sponge in 
a window where the sun shines a part of the 











day, and sprinkle it lightly with water every 
morning for a week. Soon tender leaves will 
shoot out, and pid rapidly, will form a 
drooping mass of living green. If regularly 
sprinkled, it will later be dotted with the 
blossoms of the clover.—Glasgow Herald. 


Trailers for Window Boxes.—I have 
for several years grown a box of Mignonette, 
with Sweet Peas sown ina single row close to 
the outer edge of the box ; Invincible Scarlet, 
black and white, mixed with a few of the 
Painted Lady. They droop over, and hang 
about 2 feet, cornTaeele hiding the box ; ‘and if 
the pods are clipped off as they appear they 
will continue to flower till the frost comes, 
They should be sown the beginning of March.— 
Ss. M. M. 


Camellias under a Verandah.—It may 
interest some to know that Camellias thrive and 
look well under a verandah. We have some 
doing remarkably well and full of healthy buds 
as large as small Nuts. They have protection 
from frost only.—W. 


A Fine Window Plant (Dielytra spec- 
tabilis).—If at this.season, when this plant is 
pushing up its early growths, good strong 
clumps of it be lifted and placed in a warm win- 
dow, they will soon make beautiful plants. Out- 
of-doors a very sheltered position should be 
chosen for this plant, as, starting early into 
growth, it is liable to suffer from spring frosts, 


Harrison’s Musk.—This is a decided im- 
provement on the old variety, and its scent is 
equally strong. It makes an excellent window 
plant, and at this season may be readily increased 
by division of the roots, or ie means of cuttings. 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Culture of Stephanotis floribunda 
(1570).—The Stephanotis is propagated by means 
of cuttings of the half-ripe wood inserted in 
silver-sand and placed in a close hand-light, in 
a warm house, until rooted. If the pot can be 
plunged in bottom-heat, such as a mild tan-bed, 
the formation of roots will be much facilitated. 
Every morning give air for about an hour, and 
preserve the sand in a moist condition. The 
following March prepare some well-seasoned 
fibrous peat, taking care that it is, when used, 
of the same temperature as the house, and pot 
the cuttings off into small pots. Water very 

ently, keeping them in a temperature of 552 
FY night and from 60° tu 65° by day. As soon 
as the pots become fillcd with roots, shift into 
4-in. pots. Place three stakes round the edge 
of the pot, and train the shoots to them as they 
grow. During the growing season, maintain at- 
mospheric humidity by frequent syringings in 
hot weather, and by damping down the paths of 
the house. By the middle of August growth 
will have ceased, and from that time forward 
until the advent of cold weather free ventila- 
tion must be given, with the object of thoroughly 
ripening the wood. The Stephanotis will thrive 
very well amongst an ordinary collection of 
stove plants, but will flower much more freely 
if placed during the late summer and autumn 
months in a cool structure. One good point in 
the culture of this plant is to give a distinct 

eriod of rest, which is best afforded by winter- 
ing the plants in a temperature ranging at 50° 
by night and 55° by day. When planted out 
—and in this manner better results are ob- 
tained with less trouble—the shoots should be 
trained near the glass, merely affording shade 
enough to prevent scorching. Where a walled- 
in front border or acentre bed exists, there is no 
difficulty in making good provision for the roots, 
Some 6 in. of brick rubble should form the 
drainage, and the compost may consist of half 
peat and loam, adding thereto some silver-sand 
and a little crushed charcoal and pounded brick. 
Plant out in March, watering carefully until 
good growth is made, when copious supplies 
will be needed. If pot culture is preferred, 
shift about the middle of February into 8-in. 
pots, using the compost recommended for plant- 
ing out. Affix a balloon-shaped trellis (which 
may be easily made with thin hazel rods), 
shorten back the shoots to about two-thirds of 
their length, and train as required during the 





growing season. Mealy bug is often very 
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troublesome, and must be kept under by means 
of frequent spongings.—J. C. B. 





HOW TO GROW CELOSIAS, 


THERE are many fine flowering annuals for both 
out and indoor decoration, but I know of none 
more ornamental or useful than the Celosias. 
They may be had in flower from June to Janu- 
ary, and during all that time they may be used 
for room or conservatory embellishment with 
excellent effect. They have no scent worth 
mentioning, but the colours of the flowers are 
both interesting and varied. As with other an- 
nuals, there are many strains of Celosias ; some 
exhibit a good deal of the Cockscomb style, 
others form long narrow inflorescence ; but the 
best produce plumes more feathery than the 
finest heads of Pampas Grass. It may be said 
these are the only kinds really worth growing, 
so very much superior are they to all others ; but 
the worst of it is they are rather difficult to se- 
cure. The best way 1s to buy a mixed packet 
of seed, grow the whole well, and save seed 
only from the very best ; we thus improve the 
strain, especially if seed be saved in this manner 
ear after year. Celosias produce seed freely ; 
ere as is often the case, the best are always the 
shyest in this respect. When the flowers show 
signs of decaying, the plants should be placed 
in some warm, dry, airy house, to prevent them 
from damping and to ripen the seed. This 
should be gathered a little before it is fully ripe 
or itmay drop out. The best, or, in fact, the 
only, mode of propagating the Celosia is from 
the seed. It may be sown from February to 
July, firstly to produce early plants for mid- 
summer and autumn blooming, and lastly for 
plants to bloom late in autumn and midwinter. 

The seed may be sown either in pots or pans ; 
we generally use 8-in. he for the purpose. 
They are filled quarter full of crocks, over which 
is put some rough material, and the remainder 
is made up of a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand in equal parts. This compost is made 
moderately firm, the seed is sprinkled thinly on 
the surface, and then covered over with a little 
of the same mixture ; a gentle watering is then 
given, and the seed soon germintes in either a 
top heat of 60° or a bottom-heat of 70°. Under 
the latter treatment the young plants come up 
sooner, but healthy young seedlings may be se- 
cured both ways. As soon as the young plants 
are about 2 in. high they are carefully lifted 
and potted singly 1n 3 in. pots, using the same 
kind of mixture as that in which the seed was 
sown, and giving them the same temperature, 
&c., as before. ect this time onwards there 
is only one pest that is to be guarded against, 
and that is the red spider; it is particularly 
fond of the Celosia, and very often spoils the 
plants when not checked. When young the 
leaves may be sponged if there be any sign of 
spider ; and, as the plants become large, fre- 
quent syringing will keep it in subjection. 

As the young plants gain size it will be found 
that the pots soon become filled with roots, 
when a shift into larger pots must be given, the 
size being determined by the amount of roots ; 
previous to flowering, care must be taken that 
they never get pot-bound, for when that occurs 
they invariably start into bloom, thus affording 
a, certain means of flowering them at any time, 
and in any sized pot. From 3-in. pota they 
should be shifted into 5-in. or 6-in. ones. Fair- 
sized plants may be bloomed in the latter size, 
and when they are wanted for small vase deco- 
ration this size will be found very useful. After 
being taken from the 3-in. pots, well-decayed 
manure should be substituted in the potting com- 
post for the leaf soil, as Celosias are rather strong- 
feeding plants. When they have been potted 
a second time they may be again placed in a 
mild close atmosphere, but after the beginning 
of June they succeed very well in an unheated 
frame, where, being near the glass, dwarf sturdy 
plants are the result. They may be placed in 
the conservatory or window just as the flowers 
are forming, but they should not be taken into 
a room until they have nearly or quite expanded, 
and the time during which they remain in bloom 
will surprise people not acquainted with them. 
Three months is not an unusual time for them 
to retain all their good properties in this re- 
spect ; sbi to this, plants which come into 
bloom in July will be found in the same con- 
dition in the beginning of October, and plants 

just coming into bloom in October will remain so 
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until after the new year. The latter stock of | 
plants shonld be kept hardy—that is, not grown 
in a close warm place. but in frames fully ex- 
posed to the sun. 

The younger and more vigorous the plants are | 
during the short days, the better do they bloom | 
and withstand a low temperature, When in 
flower, especially in winter, they do not require 
much heat ; a temperature anywhere between | 
35° and 60° suits them. What they want more 
than heat is a dry atmosphere, as damp soon 
rots the feathers. It is chiefly on this account 
that they succeed so well in rooms. [ have also 
found them to last a very long time in church 
decoration, a point of importance in the case of 
those who (like ourselves) have to decorate the 
church nine months out of twelve. If any one| 
imagines that Celosia culture is a difficult’ mat- | 
ter, let me assure them to the contrary ; no| 
plants are more easily grown, and none will| 
yield a better return for attention paid to them, 
whether that be much or little. D. E. L. 








Forced Shrubs.—It may be well to tell 
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sirable addition to our forcing plants, if growing 
it ina greenhouse can be called forcing. The 


flowers are of a deep blue colour, with a bright 


| golden blotch on the lip, shading off to white at 


the edges, and also spotted with purple. It is 
even superior to many Orchids.—S. 


ee 


PRIZES FOR ASPARAGUS. 
Sir Henry Tuompson has offered to add five 
guineas to the prizes offered some time ago for 
Asparagus. The object of these is the improve- 
ment of Asparagus by the adoption of the French 
system, which is a much simpler and less expen- 
sive one than that now in use. The first com- 
petition will take place next spring at the Bath 
and West of England show at Tunbridge Wells ; 
and the exhibitions will be continued during 
seven year, severy year in a different locality. 
Mr. S. Spalding has also promised five guineas, 
to be given asan extra prize the year the exhi- 
bition is held in Kent. The Hon. and Rey. 
J. T. Boscawen has given an extra prize of five 
guineas, to be competed for at the first competi- 





The Plumy Cockscomb (Celosia pyramidalis). 


the inexperienced that when hardy shrubs that 
have been forced are taken out of conservatories, 
&c., they should not be placed out-of-doors 
under shrubs, or in any out-of-the-way place ; on 
the contrary, they should be put into a green- 
house or frame to make their growth before 
being put out. Thus treated, they will force 
much more easily the next season. Some Rho- 
dodendrons thus managed for four years have 
done good service, and the same may be said of 


Ghent Azaleas.—J. 


Iris reticulata under Glass.—I have 
just had a bunch of this beautiful Iris sent me by 
an amateur who grows it at this season of the 
year in his greenhouse. It is not the freest flower- 
ing variety of the Iris tribe ; but he informs me 
that he has a quantity of it in flower at the pre- 
sent time- I need hardly state that Iris reticu- 
lata is perhas the most beautiful of its class ; 





but I have never seen such fine and en es 
developed flowers of it as those just referred to, 
and I should say the plant would be a most de- 


tion. M. Godefroy-Lebeuf, of Argenteuil, near 
Paris, offers the sum of £10 to be distributed in 
prizes. Apart-from these sums, over 100 guineas 
will be given in prizes. 

The details of the French system of growing 
Asparagus are so very clear that they may be 
shortly stated. Each plantis treated as an indi- 
vidual, requiring much space in which to grow. 
Experience has taught cultivators that a smaller 
space than 4 ft. apart will not suffice to give the 
best result. People might suppose that this 
means a waste of ground, but it is not so ; when 
the plantation is young, waste of ground ig 
avoided by planting a light crop between the 
lines—say one of Kidney Beans or of early Pota- 
toes; but after two or three years’ growth the 
Asparagus roots occupy the whole space; and the 
result is so much more satisfactory than in the 
common way that the ground affords a more 
satisfactory return. There are two principal 
ways of securing crops—one being devoting a 
certain portion of ground to the crop, as usual 
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with us; the other alternating plants between 
small fruits, or placing a plant wherever there 
is room for one. This last way is highly impor- 
tant, because it may be carried out in small 
gardens. Healthy yearling plants are always 
chossn, and they are planted about the time 
when growth commences in spring. They are 
invariably planted in a shallow trench, somewhat 
like a Celery trench. 

In this trench, about Sin. deep, the plants are 
placed on little low hillocks, and they are care- 
fully attended to for the first year. The plants, 
be it noted, are 4 ft. apart in the line, and 4 ft. 
apart in the trench. In soil of ordinary quality 
no manure is used at the time of planting. There 
are soils in which drainage and preparation might 
be required; but assuming that the soil is as good 
as garden soil generally is, no preparation what- 
ever is given beyond planting each root in a hand- 
ful of fine surface-soil; therefore the great ex- 
pense which has been supposed to be necessary 
in the culture of this plant is, at the commence- 
ment at all events, avoided. It is when the 
plants begin to get strong and well established 
that a little manure is applied. There is thus a 
great economy in plants and in manure. During 
the coming two monthsis the best time to plant, 
using strong, clean, yearling plants. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIBS. 





1502.—Planting a Rockwork.—lIf the 
situation is open to the west, so that the full 
afternoon sun will reach it, many kinds of her- 
baceous plants will thrive there better even than 
Ferns. Campanulas garganica carpatica, Arabis 
lucida variegata, Draba azoides, Lithospermum 
prostratum, Stonecrops of sorts, Saxifraga longi- 
folia and Phlox frondosa would all be suitable 
subjects for the purpose. If, on the contrary, 
high trees or a wall overshadow the place, Ferns 
would give the greatest satisfaction, with which 
might be associated such shade-loving subjects 
as Saxifragas sarmentosa and umbrosa, and Ner- 





tera depressa. We would also plant here and 
there a few Snowdrops, winter Aconites and 
Crocuses, as well as a few Primroses and the 
pretty Primula denticula, which like a shel- 
tered situation. A pretty edging to the rock- 
work may be formed by meaus of the small- 
leaved variegated Ivy, which presents at all 
times a charming contrast to Ferns and such-like 
plants.—C. B. 

1520. Red Spider on Vines and 
Peach Trees.—There is but little difficulty 
in preserving plants from the attacks of the red 
spider, providing timely measures are taken. 
Growers should always bear in mind that this 
pest luxuriates in a hot, dry atmosphere, and 
that where the plant is healthy and the proper 
atmospherical conditions are maintained it cannot 
multiply to any serious extent. In the first 
place, as soon as the Peach trees and Vines are 
fairly in growth, make a point of putting a little 
sulphur in the water used for syrmging. Work 
the sulphur in the form of a paste, it will then 
readily mixwiththe water. A2}-in. potofsulphur 
will suffice for a house 50 ft. long. In the case 





of the Peach trees, work well with the syringe 
into the under surfaces of the leaves, It is there 
that the enemy congregates. Many syringings 
does not suffice. One good washing in the 
manner recommended every week should pre- 
serve both Vines and Peach trees from the 
attacks of this pest. Take care that the latter 


gets plenty of moisture at the roots ; it may be 


that it suffers a little in this respect. Dryness 
at the roots, accompanied byan aridatmosphere, 
are sure to breed the spider to a serious extent. 
—J. C. B. 

1571.—-Greenhouse in Town. — Soft- 
wooded flowering plants, such as Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Lantanas, Lobelias, Petunias, Helio- 
tropes, and Tropxolums, would bloom very well 
in such a structure during the summer months, 
Begonias Weltoniensis and Dregei are very 
pretty free-flowering plants. We would also 
recommend the formation of a small collection 
of succulents of various kinds, amongst which 
may be specially mentioned Echeverias metal- 
lica and retusa, both winter-flowering plants. 





One or two Camellias and Indian Azaleas might 
also be included in the list. If the house is 
freely ventilated during the summer months 
they will succeed fairly well. We would also 
recommend the addition of a couple of well- 


‘ 
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furnished hanging baskets, for which Ivy-leaf 
Geranium l’Elégante and Tradescantia zebrina 
are excellent subjects. —C. 

1709.—Growing Mushrooms.—If the 
permanent cover interferes with the arrange- 
ments for properly covering the bed, to main- 
tain the requisite temperature remove it, and 
trust entirely to coverings of litter and mats to 
keep off rains, &c. Procure sufficient fresh 
stable manure to make a bed, when trod down 
firmly, from 15 in. to 18 in. thick. If made 
in the form of a ridge, it may be 18 in. or 
more in the centre, and taper down to the 
edges. Shake out the short manure from the 
long litter, if there is much of the long litter 
mixed with it; but if not, mix all together. 
Let it remain on the heap to ferment for a 
week or ten days, but permit no rain to fall 
on it. The fermentation is to carry off any 
rankness, and prevent over-heating when the 
bed is made up. At the expiration of the time 
mentioned turn it over, mixing the outsides with 
the centre, and leave it again four or five days. 
Then shake it up again and make up the bed as 
firmly as possible, Place a watch stick in it, 
and spawn when the temperature of the bed is 
about 75°, or 80° with no indications of its 
rising higher. Guard against the temperature 
of the bed falling below 60° by increasing the 
thickness of the coverings of litter should it be 
necessary. Until the spawn is used it should 
be kept ina perfectly dry place, as it will run 
and exhaust itself if it be the least damp.— 
K. H. 

1743. Culture of Kalosanthes.—These 
are very easily cultivated and flower very freely. 
Cuttings put in early last summer should flower 
well in June this year. The reason that they 
do not flower is probably that the plants have 
been grown in a Bos badly-ventilated part of 
the greenhouse. The plants should be placed in 
the full sun all through the season near the 
glass, and they also enjoy plenty of fresh air. 
Treated thus they flower very freely ; and it 
is best to grow up a succession of plants and 
throw away those that have flowered. A speci- 
men may be grown 12 ft. in circumference in 
two years, and will form a dense mass of flowers ; 
but it will only do se well once.—J. D. 

1745.—Cucumber-growing in Warm 
Greenhouses.—Turfy loam, as full of fibre 
as possible, and about one-third old hotbed 
manure or leaf-mould mixed with it, will grow 
Cucumbers well. Train up the leading shoot 
unstopped till it has nearly reached its full 
limit, but pinch in all laterals one joint beyond 





the fruit. If too thick, some of the laterals 
may require removal, but do as much of the 
pruning as possible with the finger and thumb. 
Take 65° as the mean night temperature, but for 
summer the question of temperature is not so 
important, as plenty of Cucumbers are grown 
without artificial heat at all after May, by shut- 
ting up the house early, with the sunshine inside, 
Maintain amoist atmosphere by sprinkling water 
about the laths and walls, When bearing freely 
give liquid manure twice a week. Place the 
sheep manure in a tub, fill it with soft water, 
well stir it, and when settled it will be excel- 
lent for Cucumbers in bearing. In the pruning 
of Cucumbers keep the growth thin enough to 
do justice to the foliage —E. H. 

1744.—Manuring Crops.—The mixture 
of stable manure and guano is suitable for 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes; guano is not 
so good for Potatoes; phosphates are better. 
Carrots and Parsnips should have no strong 
manures given to them, but the mixture 
would suit Onions and Turnips. The stable 
manure will be better dug into the land in 
winter, and the artificial compounds applied 
as a top dressing, or in a liquid form after 
the plants are up—about four or five pounds 
to the square rod, according to its quality. 
Guano should be applied cautiously to Peas, if 
at all. Cabbages are gross feeders, and for 
them anything in the shape of manure is suit- 
able. Salt is a capital manure, especially for 
light porous soils. —E. H. 

1734.—Effects of the Weather.—Cut 
back the Aucubas early next month to living 
wood. They will all break again. In the severe 
winter of 1860-61 many of our Deodars were 
killed to the snow line, but they all broke again, 
and many of them made handsome specimens 
and are still doing well. Do not be in a hurry 
in cutting down; see what life remains, . When 
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the dead wood is all cut out, select a new leader, 
and assist it to become erect by some mechanical 


contrivance; a stout stake will in most cases 
suffice.—E. H, 


1749.—How to Make a Herb Bed.— 
The best time to make herb beds is in April. 
Where the soil is good the question of aspect is 
not so important. The following are indispens- 
able : Thyme (common and Lemon), Sage, Mint, 
Tarragon, Winter Marjoram, Fennel, Balm, Cher- 
vil, and Parsley. Sage and Thyme may be in- 
creased by cuttings or seeds, the former prefer- 
able ; Mint, Tarragon, Marjoram, Balm, and 
Fennel by division of roots, although the latter 
is easily raised from seeds sown now. Chervil 
should be sown now, again in a month’s time, 
and again in August for winter. Parsley should 
be sown now, and again in middle of July. Annual 
Herbs, such as Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and 
summer Savory, sow in a gentle hotbed in 
April and plant out in May ; or sow the seed in 
a warm position in the open air in the latter 
month.—E. H. 


1564.—Roses for Low Walls.—Maréchal Niel, 
Climbing Devoniensis, Duchess of Edinburgh, and Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison, are amongst the finest of the 
climbing Roses, They are vigorous growers, and should 
be planted quite 6 ft. apart, so that the shoots may be 
trained horizontally.—B. 


1566. — Propagating Tacsonias. — Take free, 
healthy cuttings of the half-matured weod, cut them to 
two eyes, and insert them deeply in sandy peat. Place 
in a hand-light or frame ; keep close and moist until roots 
are emitted. From the middle of July to the middle of 
August is the best time for taking the cuttings. — J.C. B. 


1572._Flowering Plants for Fernery.—If the 
Ferns are in a close glass case it will be useless to attempt 
to grow flowering plants with them. If they are in the 
open air, Primulas, Saxifrages, and flowering bulbs may 
be planted amongst them. The Canary Creeper is of 
quick growth and flowers freely.—C. ; 


1675.—Propagating Berberis Darwini.—This 
handsome flowering shrub is easily propagated by means 
of seed. Sew at oncein pans of loam and leaf-mould ; 
place in a cold frame, covering with a pane of glass until 
the seedlings appear above ground. Then gradually 
inure to the open air. We should not suppose that the 
berries are hurtful; the fruits of its congeners, dulcis, 
aquifolium, and the common Barberry, are comestible.— 
C, B. 


1559.—Plants for Greenhouse.—For a select list 
of the best and most useful Pelargoniums and Fuchsias 
J would refer ‘‘ Amateur” to p. 804, Vol. I. Any of those 
there named cannot fail to give the greatest satisfaction. 
Golden Gem, Bijou, aurea, floribunda, and Little Beauty 
are good varieties of Calceolarias. Rose Maréchal Niel, 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, Passifloras Impératice Eugénie 
and Campbelli, and Lapagerias alba and rosea are amongst 
the best of flowering climbing plants.—J. C. B. 


1510.—Flowering Evergreens for Walls.—We 
xnow of nothing to equal the Magnolia grandiflora for 
this purpose. There are the evergreen Roses, which, 
however, lose their freshness in severe weather, where- 
as the Magnolia when thus placed remains in good con- 
dition the whole year through. Procure the Exmouth 
variety, which flowers in a young state.—B. 


1576.—Camellias Failing.—Itis really difficult to 
assign a reason for the Camellias failing in the manner 
described, and only very bad treatment could produce 
such disastrons results. Have the plants stood on an 
open stage over a flue, some unsuspected crack in 
which might have caused the damage ? If the foliage was 
healthy when the plants were removed to the warm 
house, it is evident ‘that they must have received a sud- 
den and severe check, or they would not have gone bad 
in such a short space of time:—J. C. B. 


1562._Flowers for Bouquets in June.—We 
should think that the best plan would be to devote the 
house to Tea and other Roses and double Geraniums, 
which are welcome in all floral arrangements, and are 
specially adapted for button-holes. Mignonette might 
alsobesown. There are many other choice flowers which 
would come in at that time, but which require to be 
grown one season for the purpose.—J. C. 


1678.—Pelargoniums Failing.—It was wrong to 
shift the Pelargoniums in the dead of the winter. They 
should have been keptin small pots until they were fairly 
in growth. Allow them to remain as they are, watering 
very carefully. If the wood is sound, they will soon com- 
mence to break from the old stems.—C. . ; 


1574. -Stephanotis Leaves Turning Yellow.— 
We can only surmise that the soil has been maintained 
in a too moist condition. Allow it to dry out, and then 
water, each time just enough to moisten it through. 
Great care in this respect will restore the roots to health, 
and cause the formation of fresh fibre.—C. 


1621—Sparrows Eating Lawn Seeds.—Take 
pieces of bright tin, about 3 in. square; bore a small 
hole in one corner of each, and suspend them by light 
string tied to stakes at intervals over the lawn, so that 
they sway freely about with the wind, only just clearing 
the surface of the ground. The birds cannot stand this. 
The higher the support, aud the more freely the tin 
sways the less they like it, A few at intervals of 10 or 
12 yards over the lawn are enough. Any old pieces of 
tin will do cut up, but they must be bright.—SuUB. 7 


Weedy Lawns.—Coltsfoot is a very troublesome 
weed. About three years ago I found it a great uul- 
gance. Where I could, I had it dug up but where the 
goil was dry and light close to the house, I found it 
rooting 2 ft. or 8 ft. into the foundations. Ifa piece 1 in, 
long is left in the ground, the chances aro that it will 
turn up alive, I therefore persistently beheaded every: 
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one as fast as they appeared ; and, when I could without 
injury to plants around, added a little salt to the cut 
stems. By this means I cleared my place in about two 
years. Ishould think if ‘‘ Lover of Green Lawns” made 
free use of his roller and mowing machine, the Coltsfoot 
would have little chance of long life above ground, at any 
rate on his lawn.—RUSTIO. 


1727.—Cats in Gardens.—If the garden is walled 
all round it is easy to keep out these pests by placing wire 
netting flat on the wall. When thus placed (with the 
consent of the neighbouring owners), the wire netting of 
about 1 yard width will be found to hang down a little on 
each side, and no cat in the world has any idea of how to 
get round the angle. —WITHYOOMBR. 


1719. —Raising New Zealand Flax from Seeds. 
The seeds vegetate quite freely in a heated house or 
gentle hotbed. Sow thinly in shallow boxes, and when 
the plints are 6in. high plant them out in the open 
garden.—J. D. 


1728.—Forcing Duc Van Thol Tulips.—If these 
have been treated the same as Hyacinths every bulb 
ought to have produced a flower if they were well ri- 
pened last year. Forcing ought not to be attempted 
until the bulbs have produced a considerable proportion 
of roots, and then the temperature ought not to exceed 
50° as a minimum to begin with.— J. 


1730.—Pruning Roses for Exhibition.—To ob- 
tain flowers from Hybrid Perpetual Roses about the 
end of August, it would be necessary to prune them 
early, so that they would flower early to be cut over, in 
order that they may start again, and the second flower- 
ing would be about the end of August in an early sea- 
son. It would bea mistake to allow the Roses to grow 
and prune 60 late that only one set of bloom would be 
obtained.—J. D. 


1568. —Leopoldshal Kainit can be obtained here from 
J. Cadle & Co., Docks, Gloucester, and is a cheap ma- 
nure, but ualess .properly used may not be of much 
benefit. Ishould advise you to read an article which ap- 
peared in the Farm Journal of November 25 last, by G. 
Kmbrey, of Gloucester, on the use of Kainit in agricul- 
ture.—G, N. . 





1754.—Culture of Tuberoses.—What is the latest 
month these will open properly in a temperature of 55°? 
Also, how long do the bulbs take to flower from time of 
starting? And what is to be done with the side spikes? 
Are they to be nipped off?—C. L. [They will open all 
the year round in the temperature you name. They take 
from three to five months to come into flower from the 
time of planting, according to the time of year and the 
treatment they receive.. The side-shoots are best rubbed 
off if good blooms only are wanted.] 


1755.—Parffian for Roses.—What quantity of pa- 
raffin to a gallon of water would make asuitable mixture 
for Roses?—H. W. [We, of course, presume you want 
the mixture for killing insects on Roses. A good wine- 
glassful of paraffin to a gallon of water will be plenty 
strong enough. If the Rose shoots are very tender, half 
the quantity will be enough. ] 


1756.—Dielytra spectabilis.—Will some one give 
me information on the culture of this plant ?—@. W. {If 
for outdoor culture, plant it in deep, rich garden soil 
and let it alone. If for pots, plant it out in spring an 
lift it in autumn, pot it, and place in greenhouse or 
window. The roots may be divided when too large. ] 


1767.—Spireea filipendula.—I have some plants of 
this, which I keep in a steady bottom-heat. What treat- 
ment do they require when they begin to grow ?_S. [Are 
you sure itis not Spirsa japonica? S. filipendula is a 
hardy border plant seldom used for forcing. In either 
case take the plants out of the bottom-heat, and place 
them on an airy shelf in the greenhouse.] 


1758.—Cucumbers in Frames.—On February 27 
I got some manure from a stable, and put it on my gar- 
den in a heap; and on 4th inst. I put it, ten barrow-loads 
into my frame, which is 5 ft. by 8ft. On 6th inst. I put 
about 4in. of earth on the top of the manure, and put in 
a Telegraph Cucumber plant. I then put on the lights. 
Yestorday and to-day the manure has steamed very 
much. therefore opened the lights about 3 in. to 
allow it to escape ; but what I am the most surprised at 
is that the bed has sunk down quite 1 ft., although I 
made ib as firm as possible. Will it do the plant any 
harm if I take it out, and add afew more barrow-loads 
of manure on the bed?—G. E. A. N. [If the plant is still 
small you might remove the soil, and put in more 
manure, or better still, leaves; but if growing freely, 
ald 1 in, of soil on the top, without disturbing it in any 
way. If the heat goes down put a lining of manure round 
the sides of the frame.] 


1759.—_Moss Roses.—Each Rose bought and planted 
in November last had about three shoots each, each shoot 
3 ft. long. They are all breaking bud nearly to the top. 
How much should [ shorten them when pruning ?—C. H. 
(Let them remain as they are.] 


1760.—Improving Garden Soil.—The mould in 
my garden is of a damp nature, andin some parts where 
it is hard it is covered with Moss. I have tried to grow 
flowers and vegetables, but they do not come to per- 
fection. Can this mould be made any use of whatever? 
and which would it do for best, flower or vegetable gar- 
den ?—G. H. MortTIMER, Pimlico. [The ground wants 
draining. Trench it 2 ft, or 3ft. deep, and in the bottom 
of each trench bury aquantity of old bricks or stones; also 
apply some wood ashes to the soil to kill the Moss.] 


Isl = Oropping a London Garden.—I have a 
garden in London on the clay; I do not know what to 
grow, and when I know what to grow I do not know how 
to grow it. Ihave two long beds, both manured, one 
facing the north and the other the south.—K. B. W. (It 
you read GARDENING from timo to time you will get all 
the information you need; much has already been said 
on the subjeot.] 


1762. Hyacinths after Flowering.—My Hya- 
olnths (tn glasses) are nearly over ; how shall I save them 
for next season?—Noviog. [Plant them out in the gar- 
den ; they are little or no use for next year.) 
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1763.—Plants in Leaf-mould.—Will Fuchsias and 
Geraniums do potted in leaf-mould ?—I. A. G. [Yes, if 
you add half loam, or even common garden mould and 
some sand. ] 


1764.—Helleborus niger—When is the best time 
to plant this ?—SuBscRIBER. [Plant now or in April.] 


1765.—Tomatoes.—What is the best soil for these }— 
8. [Turfy loam and alittle leaf-mould ] 


1766.—Hyacinths in Pots.—Will it be better to let 
my Hyacinths in pots remain in them for another sea- 
son, or take them out and dry them off 7—Noviog, [Plant 
them out, and let them flower in the garden next year. ] 


1767.—Planting Potatoes.—When may I plant 
Magnum Bonum Potatoes? and what distance from set 
to set, and row from row? AMATEUR R. K. 1a early 
next month. The rows may be 24 ft. apart, and the sets 14 
ft. or wider if convenient. ] 


1768.—Double Violets not Blooming.—I have 
some nice plants, the buds of which wither instead of 
opening.—QUEENIE [Place them in a light airy window, 
and give them a little weak manure-water occasionally ; 
water them only when they need it.] 


1769.—Planting Grape Vines.— Ihave a Black 
Hamburgh Vine in a large pot'; would it do planted in- 
side of a greenhouse, as I have no place outside that 
would do, it is just breaking into leaf. What is the best 
soil ? and should it be cut back? I can only plant it on 
top of the stages, as the flue and hot-water pipes go all 
round the house.--I. A. G. [Ifyou canmake room fora 
large square box inside the house the Vine would do in it, 
but it will not succeed wellover the flues; cannot youmake 
aplace outside? Soil, loam and old mortar rubbish ; 
plant at once ; do not cut it.] 


Procuring Clematis. — 9.—These may be got 
at any good hardy plant nursery. 


Double White Rocket.—Ellesmere.—At 
good hardy plant nursery. See advertising columns. 


Creeper for the Back of Greenhouse.— 
J. A. G.—A Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal Niel, or Devoni- 
ensis Rose will be as good as anything you can employ, 


Sowing Sweet Peas.—Tyrone.—These may be 
sown till the end of April for autumn blooming. 


Nasturtiums Eaten by Grubs.—Tyrone.—Mix 
lime and soot with the soil at once. The Nasturtiums 
will not be planted till May. 


Stove in Greenhouse.—W. L. E.—The stove to 
heat a flue may be inside the house, but the fireplace 
must of course be outside. 


Depth of Box for Japanese Maize.—Tyrone.— 
6 in. will do, but if deeper the better. 


Ripening Pears in Cellars.—Constant Reader.— 
The cellaris too damp and the temperature too close 
and warm. Keep them as cool as possible, and dry. 


any 





QUERIES. 


1770.—Climbers for Walls.—What will grow best 
on a wall with an east aspect? Ihave tried Virginian 
Creeper, which shrivels, and the leaves fall off before 
turning red.—_BRAMBLE. 


1771.—Lawn' Tennis Court.—I am about laying 
down a lawn tennis court; the ground is somewhat on 
the incline. Can any practical reader give me any in- 
formation how to proceed with the work, and the neces- 
sary materials required? At present the Grass is rank, 
and the subsoil (about 2 ft. down) is stiff loam or clay, 
Also what space is necessary for a full-sized and efficient 
tennis lawn ?—R. K. 


1772.—Uses of Sulphate of Ammonia,—Will 
some one tell me how to use sulphate of ammonia in a 
flower garden as an artificial manure or otherwise ?—T 
WILLIAMS. 


1773.—Plants for Screens.—I have a room in my 
house with a window at each end. Outside one of them 
is a piece of ground where clothes are hung out to dry. 
This is disagreeable. Could any one suggest an inexpen- 
sive way of shutting out the view with flowers? It is a 
large window, not a bay.—OXONIAN, 


1774.—Growing Herbs.—I wish to have a good 
supply of Mint, Sage, Thyme, and Parsley, all through 
the summer, beginning as early as possible. Will any 
one kindly give me a few hints ?—Loco. 


1775.—Gladioli for Exhibition.—Would some 


-reader who has grown Gladioli for exhibition tell me if 


Gladioli potted in 6-in. pots and plunged in the open 
border would give as good results as if planted in the 
ground? My reason for desiring to grow them in pots is 
that in case of boisterous weather I could remove them 
to the greenhouse a short time before the show, and so 
have the flower-spikes in good condition ; but if this 
would be at the sacrifice of size in the flowers and spikes 
I would rather plant them in the open ground and pro- 
vide a temporary protection during the blooming season. 
—FLORIBUNDUs. 


1776.—Hardy Coleus.—I find in catalogues that 
Coleus Verschatelti is spoken off as the only hardy sort, 
and that not pefectly so. 
kind much more able to withstand the cold. Itisa black- 
leaved kind, almost like the Perilla; yet far handsomer 
and more velvety. I lost my plants of it in winter. Qan 
any one tell me the name of this Coleus, and where it can 
be obtained ?—WITHYCOMBE. 


1777,-Cucumbers not Growing.—For three 
years I have grown Cucumbers with tolerable success, 
and at the closing of last year I was requested to have 
these plants fruiting much earlier than heretofore : 
therefore I commenced. operations at the beginning of 
the present year, and find that the plants in lieu of being 
earlier, will, if anything, be later, In January I put 
the seeds in; they came up all right, made their third 
leaf, and then remained at a standstill. The house is 
about 80 ft. by 12 ft., span roof, bed down each side, 
about 2tt, wide and 1} ft, deep, It is heated by means 
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of a flue and two rows of 4-in. hot-water pipes, which run 
right round. From the time the seeds were put in, I 
have kept it as near 70° as possible—at times 75° with a 
moist temperature continually; but with all this, the 
plants willnot grow. What mustIdo? The soil con- 
sists of one good-sized barrowiul of Hops, which were 
used last year for heating outside frames ; two of rotten 
manure, used last year for Mushrooms; and six of old 
rotten turf.—ONE IN A PROPER FIX. 

1778.—A. Good Winter Vegetable.—Seeing in a 
recent issue of GARDENING an article on the Leek from 
‘A. H.,” where he says they may be grown with 9 in. to 
12 in. of clear white, I am desirous of gaining particu- 
lars as to rearing, transplanting, and growing Leeks ; 
what manure is best for them, and how applied.—TynE- 
SIDE. 


1779.—Culture of Statice Halfordi.—Will some 
one kindly give me instructions as to the culture of this 
plant ?7—SUBSCRIBER. 


1780.—Culture of Polemonium confertum.— 
Will any one tell me the soil and situation suitable for 
the successful culture of this hardy plant ?--H. C. 


1781.—Black Kidney Potato.—Can any reader 
inform me if there is another name for this Potato? In 
Mid-Kent it is called Nigger-boy. Also, where can sets 
of it be purchased 7—R. BURNS. 


1782.—Black or Nigger-boy Radishes. —Perhaps 
some one can tell me by what other name this Radish 
goes, and where the seed can be obtained ?—R, BuRNs. 


1783.—Removal of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c.— 
As I am about to leave my house, I shall feel obliged if 
any reader will inform me if I can remove fruit trees, 
Rose trees, shrubs, &o., from the garden. I purchased 
them. from the person from whom I took the house, and 
I hold the house upon a three years’ agreement, which ig 
silent upon the subject of removal of trees and shrubs.— 
A CONSTANT READER. 


1784.-Chrysanthemums for Show. — When 
and where should I strike Chrysanthemum cuttings ? 
What soil is most suitable? How can I grow them pyra- 
mid shape? Also, the last timefor potting and stopping, 
80 as to get them in for November show ?—A. L. 


1785.—How to grow Arums.—Would any one 
give me cultural directions for the following Arums : Dra- 
cunJulus, ethiopica, italicum, crinitum, and maculatum 
marmoratum.—s. 

1786.— Soil for Hardy Lady’s-slipper. — Will 
any one tell me if the following Cypripediums wlil suc- 
ceed well in pots of good turfy fibrous loam, the pots 
being half filled with drainage, viz.—c, Occidentale, arie- 
tinum, pubescens, spectabile?—L. S. B. 


1787.—Hyacinths not Growing.-I have some 
Hyacinth bulbs which I planted in September in pots, 
and they have neither sent out roots or leaves ; can any 
reader tell me the best thing to do with them ?—Grora@E 
WHITE. 


1788.—Old-fashioned Flowers.— My old-fashioned 
plants, which I am anxious to cultivate, will not thrive. 
I mean especially Primroses, Polyanthuses, Daisies, Pan- 
sies, and Alpine Cress. The roots come out of the ground, 
the leaves become smaller, and after a year or two the 
plants disappear. I have tried various aspects ; I have 
planted and divided them at various seasons, or left them 
to themselves ; but always with the same result. Will 
any one suggest a remedy ?—E. R. 


1789.—Blue Flower for North Aspect.—Would 
some one tell me the name of a small plant. the seeds of 
which I could get at any nurseryman’s, which would 
grow inanorth aspect in front of bushes? One with 
small blue flowers preferred.—H. 


1790.—Budding Plum Stocks.—I have a quantity 
of Plum suckers, and T want {o remove them to different 
parts of my garden; would it be best to graft or bud the 
suckers first, and them remove them at the fall of the 
year?) Would Apples come to perfection grafted on 
Plum suckers ?—F, B. B, 

1791.—Sowing Begonias.—Having some Begonia 
seed of the tuberous-rooted varieties, I should be glad if 
some one would give me information as to what heat 
they require to raise them so as to bloom the same sea- 
son ?—C. C. 

1792.—Soot and Lime for Crops.—Are these be- 
neficial to Onions, Peas, and Wheat, and ‘what quantity 
can I apply per square yard to each of the above named 
crops ?—R. K. 


THE HOUSEHHODD. 
CABBAGE COOKERY. 


OF all culinary vegetables the Cabbage tribe is the most 
ancient and the most extensively cultivated. Being ex- 
tremely likely to run into varieties at the smallest pro- 
vocation either from the soil or climate, the original 
wild Cabbage has given rise to the various white and red 
Cabbages, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, Broc- 
coli, Kale, the different Borecoles generally included 
under the popular name of ‘‘ Greens,” and even the Tree 
Cabbage of Jersey and the Turnip-rooted Cabbage, or 
Kohl Rabi as it is generally called. The usual method 
of cooking Cabbages in England is to cut them in four, 
soak for a couple of hours in cold salt water, and throw 
them into boiling water, to which a handful of salt and 
a pinch of carbonate of soda have been added, After 
about half-an-hour’s boiling they are taken out and 
drained in acullender or squeezed between two plates, 
and are then served up to table without any further pre- 
paration. A better way, aowever, of cooking Cabbage. 
is tosteam it. or bake it. By steaming or baking we 
avoid the subsequent squeezing, which always spoils 
their appearance. Prepared in either of these ways, 
the Cabbage is at best an insipid vegetable, requiring the 
addition of many condiments to make it palatable. 
Those who know how to cock vegetables, however, have 
devised a large number of remedies for the constitutional 
tastelessness of this wholesome vegetable, 

CABBAGE WItH BAcon.—Trim and quarter one or 
more young Cabbages or Savoys. Soak in cold water for 
two hours. Throw into boiling water, boil for twenty mi. 
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nutes, and drain thoroughly, orif you have the appliances 
you may bake or steam instead. Mince a piece of bacon 
fat very finely, adding chopped Shallot, Onion, sweet 
Herbs, pepper and spice to taste ; mix the mince well 
together and throw into asaucepan. When the bacon 
is melted lay your Cabbage in it, and add enough hob 
stock to half cover it. Simmergently for twenty-minutes, 
and place the piecesof Cabbage on adish. Thicken the 
liquor left behind with a little flour and pour over all. 


STUFFED CABBAGE LEAVES TURKISH FASHION.—Blanch 
the long leaves of a White Cabbage. Cut out a number 
of pieces of the leaves of about 3 in. square, taking care 
to avoid the coarser ribs of the leaf. Make a mince of 
a pound of fillet of mutton, two handfuls blanched Rice, 
chopped Onion or Shallot, Parsley, fine Herbs, salt and 
pepper. Jn the centre of each piece of Cabbage leaf 
place a small heap of the mince and fold it like a small 
parcel, tying a piece of packetthread round it to keep it 
from opening. Arrange the little packets in rows in a 
stewpan, pressing them closely together. Cover them 
with broth and reduce to about one half. Place on amode- 
rate fire for half-an hour and pile on a dish in the form 
of apyramid. Pass the liquor in the stewpan through a 
sieve, boil up, thicken with beaten-up egg, and flavour 
with lemon juice to taste. 








HOME PETS. 


a ta Cage. — The accompanying 
sketch is a four compartment breeding cage, 
which for saving time in feeding, &c., is invalu- 
able, The best wood is American Pine; the 
front parts should be Mahogany. ‘The doors are 
in front, being made of wire. One seed-box 
answers for two compartments, as may be seen 
by glancing at the sketch. A water-bottle is 
provided for each division ; also egg tray in each 
corner. One sand tray is sufficient for two com- 
partments, as it runs right along. This four- 
division cage can be made very cheaply by any 
one having a little ingenuity and mechanical 
taste, and can be ornamented at will. A good 
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Breeding Cage for Canaries. 


size would be 3 ft. square and say 1 ft. deep. 
The wire should be what is called No. 17, and 
for the cross pieces No. 13. The tin binding 
wire for securing them together is 10d. per lb., 
Nos. 17 and 13 about 8d. per lb. To pierce the 
holes in the wood ready to receive the wires itis 
a good plan to filedowna bradawl to the exact size 
and length the wire is to gointo the wood, as in 
this case the wires can all be cut the same 
length, and no difficulty will arise in fixing 
them.—A.p’A. a 


Breeding Canaries.—I have bred canaries for 
several years and only lost two young birds during the 
time. The method I pursue is this: Give the parent 
birds chopped egg, bread crumbs, and Maw seed mixed 
trom the time that they are put in the breeding cage; 
also plenty of green stuff and a bath daily till the hen 
sits. I always leave the eggs in the nest, and do not al- 
low them to be frequently looked at. I believe failure of 
80 many broods arises from the constant peeping of 
friends. The eight young ones I raised last year were 
hatched and reared in the sitting-room, there were plenty 
of light and warmth, but the cage was never disturbed, 
except for cleaning and supplying the birds with food.— 
Si ee 


Food for Bullfinches.—Is Millet a wholesome seed 
to give bullfinches and canaries? I wish to vary their 
usual diet of rape and canary seed.—H. R., Christchurch. 

Birds for Aviary.—What birds (British and 
foreign) would be best for a small aviary, 2 ft. by 8 ft. 
and 4 ft. high, ina conservatory?—EVAN DHU. 








BEES. 





Plants for Bees and starting Bee- 
keeping.—‘‘W. B.” is wrongly informed 
that °‘ Bees never gather honey near their own 
hives.’ Mignonette is good, so is the common 
blue Veronica, and many other plants ; but his 
bees can gather but a very small proportion of 
their honey from his own garden ; they will 
range over a radius of two miles from the hives, 
gathering from all flowers suitable. ‘* W, B.” 


says he has been offered a ‘‘stock” or a ‘‘swarm” 
of bees in the spring. If he gets the former, 
let him have it now by all means, feed it; and 
he may have a swarm also by the end of May 
if the weather is propitious. If a swarm, he 
must, of course, wait until his friend has one to 
send him. I should strongly advise him to use 
bar-frame hives; and of thesethe Woodbury size is 
the best, but not the original Woodbury construc- 
tion. Let him have his frames with wideshoulders, 
fitting one against the other without notches 
or tacks. The aspect is immaterial, so long as 
the entrances are not exposed to cold north- 
east winds in winter, and the hives are not 
in too hot a position in summer. They must 
not be moved about, but where placed must 





stand. A stock to travel 100 miles should (I 
presume it isin a straw skep) be covered with 
cheese-cloth tied firmly over the open mouth, 
and reversed, i#.e., the crown downwards, so 
that the combs rest on the crown instead of 
hanging from it, as in the ordinary position. 
This is to avoid risk of breaking down; a rope 
handle should be put across for railway porters 
to lift by, and distinctly labelled ‘‘ This side 
up.” A swarm may be sent in any box with 
plenty of ventilation, and turned into its hive 
on arrival, If in a good honey country, and in 
a good year, 40 lbs., or even as much as 100 lbs., 
of honey may be obtained from a stock ; but 20 
Ibs. to 30 lbs. is a fair quantity. By the bar- 
frame system, and using an extracter, 100 lbs. 
may be obtained, more likely than 40 lbs. from 
askep. Sugar and water (not beer) boiled to a 
syrup is obviously cheaper for bees to live upon 
during the winter than honey, and more healthy 
for them.— APIs. 








POUiLTRY. 


Pure-bred Fowls.—Are pure-bred birds 
more profitable than cross-bred ones? Yes, if 
they be the right birds in the right place—that 
is to say, of a breed suited to the locality and 
conditions under which they are kept. No one 
should attempt to keep a delicate kind on a cold, 
damp soil or exposed situation, or a range-lovin 
kind, such as game, ina small back yard. Anc 
yet high prices are paid for pens of pure-bred 
fowls every day by persons ignorant of their 
requirements ; failure is the result, and a return 
to the old stamp of mongrel, which, in nine 
cases out of ten, 1s an indifferent layer, and eats 
its head off six months during the year. Again, 
one can never feel the amount of interest in a 
lot of cross-bred birds, perhaps not two of 
which are alike, as in a nice pen of some pure 
breed, in which there is something to study and 
admire. It is a well known fact that cross-bred 
birds eat much more than pure-bred ones. 
Then as to laying qualities, what mongrel hen 
was ever known to successfully compete with 
the Hamburgh or Leghorn in point of number of 
eggs ? Perhaps the most economical method to 
get together a pen of pure-bred birds is to pur- 
chase a sitting of eggs from some good breeder, 
of which numbers are now being advertised at 
from 5s. to 10s. a dozen, and to carefully set 
them under a good steady hen, and, almost 
needless to add, to look well after the chickens 
until matured.—ANDALUSIAN. 
Food for Fowls.—Can anyone tell me whether 


Hominy is as good as Oatmeal for feeding fowls?—HEN- 
WIFE. 

How to Make an Incubator.—How can an 
amateur make a cheap and effective small machine for 
artificial hatching chickens?—A NORWICH SUBSCRIBER. 

Brahma Fowls.—These should have low perches 
about 1 ft. from the ground, and they should be made 
large and square to suit their large feet.—M. J. S. 

White Brahma Fow]s.—Now is the proper time 
to set eggs for obtaining pullets to lay in winter. 
Chickens should only be hatched during March, April, or 
beginning of May to be profitable. 

Chickens Losing the Use of their Legs. — 
I had some light Brahma Dorking chickens which were 
hatched on January 15th 1880, and for the last fortnight 
they have lost the use of their legs, yet they eat well. 
pee a reader kindly inform me how to cure them ?— 


Eggs for Hatching.—Eggs, if placed in holes on 
their broad ends, will keep a month for setting; but if 
stored on the small end not more than half that time 
with certainty. Of course the fresher eggs are the 
better for setting, and the stronger the chicks —W. B. 


ES 


Tortoise.—What is the lowest temperature to which 
tortoises can be exposed without injury? On what will 
they feed if left to themselves in a warm kitchen garden? 
Or what should I give them? Do they require water? I 
should be much obliged for any information. I have 
also a pair of small American water tortoises; should I 
give them a little raw fish ?—H. R., Christchurch. 
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VARIEGATED TREES. 





Or all variegated trees, suited alike for| 


large or small gardens, the variegated 
Maple (Acer Negundo  albo-variegatus), 
which we now figure, is perhaps the most 
striking and ornamental in appearance. It 
may be employed 
in various ways. 
Grown in bush 
form on its own 
roots, or grafted 
close to the 
ground on a stock 
of the plain- 
leaved variety, it 
forms handsome 
bushy specimens, 
which may be 
used in combina- 
tions of all kinds. 
It may be used 
to form the out- 
side margin of 
groups which 
have beenalready 
planted in the 
ordinary way 
with variegated 
or _ plain-leaved 
trees or shrubs. 
Grafted as a half- 
standard at vari- 
ous heights, it 
can be employed 
in groups planted 
with regularity, 
and consisting of 
trees or shrubs 
arranged in an 
order graduated 
according to the 
stature of each. 
If a rather tall 
half-standard is 
required, itshould 
be grafted on a 
stock of Acer 
californicum. A 
group formed ex- 
clusively of this 
variegated Maple, 
grafted as tall 
standards and 
hal f- standards, 
with purple- 
leaved or deep 
green-leaved 
shrubs planted 
among them as underwood, presents a most 
splendid effect ; but this can only be done 
when the adjoining grounds are extensive. 
In small gardens a well-grown single speci- 
men, either trained as a standard or bush, 
will give much better effect than rows ,or 
groups of it. Indeed, the greatest mistake 
we have seen made with this handsome tree 


ihas been overplanting. A large shapely 
|head of it standing boldly out from amone 
glossy green, low-growing shrubs has a 
‘much more telling effect than long banks 
‘and borders planted solely with this one 
kind of tree. This Acer will grow in almost 
any kind of soil or situation, but its varie- 








SILVER- 
(Acer Negundo variegatum). 


THE LEAVED MAPLE, 


when it is planted in deep sandy and not 
too rich a soil, and in a warm sheltered 
position, where its leafage is not torn by 
the wind. The Japanese Maples which 
have been introduced to our gardens during 
the last few years are admirable subjects 
for small gardens, where a warm soil, and 





| corridors. 


gation is brought out to the best advantage | 





not too cold a climate, exists. They have 
beautiful copper-coloured,  Palm-shaped 
leaves, they are elegant in habit, and though 
rather expensive they well repay their cost. 
They are also excellent subjects grown in 
large pots for unheated conservatories or 
They are extensively grown in 
Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery, Coomle 
Wood, Kingstor- 
on-Thames. The 
purple-leaved 
Peach is also a 
handsome tree of 
recent introduc- 
tion, It is per- 
fectly hardy, 
grows freely in 
good soil, and its 
rich bronze or 
purple foliage 
would form a 
striking contrast 
to that of the 
Acer neguando 
above alluded to. 
Some of the 
variegated = Pri 
vets, too, when 
grown in tree 
form are well 
suited to small 
gardens ; and if a 
golden-leaved 
tree is needed, 
the golden-leaved 
Elder surpasses 
all others, the 
variegated Holly 
excepted. It is 
a plant of free 
growth, and only 
requires to be cut 
down nearly to 
the ground year- 
ly to form a bush 
of large, bright, 
golden foliage. 
In some of the 
London parks it 
is used in the 
front of shrub- 
beries, and for 
forming a back- 
ground to beds 
of summer bed- 
ding plants. 
There is also a 
silver-leaved va- 
riety of the Elder, but it is not nearly so 
effective as the golden-leaved kind. The 
Golden Yew also makes a fine lawn tree. 
It should be grafted on stocks of the com- 
mon kind, and may be grown either in the 
form of standards, pyramids, or bushes. 
We have seen it grafted on the top of plants 
left uncut in hedges, and when large head ; 
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are formed a fine effect 1s gained. There is 
a copper-coloured-leaved Filbert well worth 
growing in the rougher parts of the garden ; 
and with the copper-leaved Beeches of 
course every one is acquainted. Tn conclu- 
sion we may remark, with regard to varie- 
cated trees, that a preponderance of any 
one kind should be avoided, and that in all 
cases one well-grown specimen of each kind 
will give better results than a crowded mass 
of trees and shrubs of any kind. 


nl 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON SOWING SEEDS. 

Sow only seeds of good quality, both as re- 
gards germinating power and pure stocks, A 
favourable seed time can generally be had by 
watching and waiting, and promptly taking ad- 
vantage of it when it arrives; it is better to 
wait a few days than to sow when the ground 
is inan unfit condition to receive the seed. But 
with land difficult to work ina backward season 
a crop may often be successfully got in with the 
aid of a few light boards laid across the bed ; 
this, in some cases, may perhaps involve a little 
more labour, but it ensures success, The same 
ineans may be usefully employed in transplant- 
ing in wet seasons, as nothing makes land that 
is naturally adhesive so unfit for plants as tread- 
ing on it when its surface is wet, All seeds 
are best sown in drills, at varying distances, 
according to each particular kind, but in all 
cases room should be allowed to use the hoe 
freely. Both thick and very thin sowing are, in 
certain cases, evils to be avoided ; but the cha- 
racter of the land should be considered in decid- 
ing what quantity of seed to sow. On light, 
warm land, where every seed will grow, fewer 
seeds should be sown than on damp, heavy land, 
and where, perhaps, in a cold, unfavourable 
season, slugs and other insect enemies may be 
troublesome. Besides, no matter how good the 
seeds may be, some will produce better and 
stronger plants than others, and there should 
always be sufficient plants on the ground to al- 
low of a choice being made, so that the crop, 
when finally thinned, may consist of selected 
ylants only. 

The depth at which seeds should be buried 
should bear some proportion to the size of the 
seed ; but the character of the soil in which 
they are laid is even of more importance. In 
warm, dry soils seeds may be safely and advan- 
tageously placed deeper than where the soil is 
of a heavier nature. Drills for what are termed 
gmall seeds need not in any case be more than 
Lin. deep, and less will suffice on heavy soils. 
In the latter case, unless the soil be ina mellow 
condition, cover with a prepared compost, of 
which burnt earth, or decayed vegetable matter 
from the waste-heap, form the chief part. When 
this plan is adopted, no matter what the soil or 
the season, the seeds will germinate regularly 
and well. Larger seeds, such as Peas and Beans, 
may be covered 2 in. for early crops, while later 
sowings may be put in a little deeper. The 
same remark applies to later sowings of small 
seeds, such as those of Turnips, as it often hap- 
pens that in dry weather, by burying them just a 
little deeper, the seeds can be laid in moist soil, 
and will, in consequence, germinate more speedi- 
ly, and when seeds lie long in the land the crop 
cannot be so even or regular, In certain cases 
the germination of seeds may be hastened by 
mixing them with some damp substance, such 
as sand, or by soaking them in water for twenty- 
four hours or so betore sowing ; but the most 
natural way is usually the best, and artificial 
plans should only be adopted where, from some 
unavoidable cause, the sowing of the crop has 
been delayed. 

All seeds should be sown on moderately firm 
land ; for some plants, such as Onions, this is 
indispensable, and it is especially necessary if 
the land be of such a nature as to not readily 
consolidate or settle down, and there is a vast 
difference in different gardens in this respect. 
Treading is the means commonly adopted to se- 
cure solidity, but where land is very light the 
iron roller may be drawn over it twice in con- 
trary directions. If the surface be not suffi- 
ciently dry to bear the roller, or even the feet, 
at the time of sowing, delay the sowing till the 














surface isin a suitable condition, This need 
not, however, interefere with the sowing of the 
seeds, as the final treading or rolling may be 
given a week or ten days after the seeds have 
been sown, and it will be better to do it then 
than not at all. 

Nothing is better thanlime dustings to preserve 
young plants from slugs, and early in the morn- 
ing or late in the evening is the best time 
to apply them. Stirring the surface among the 
young crops the moment they appear, freely and 
often, will also help to keep the slugs in check, as 
they cannot travel well overa rough, uneven sur- 
face,and thestirring will alsoencourage and stimu- 
late the young plants to grow up out of their 
reach. Scattering dry ashes over any crop to 
which slugs are partial is likewise a good preven- 
tive, as their soft, slimy bodies cannot get over 
the sharp, jagged edges of the small particles of 
cinder with which sifted ashes abound. Where 
mice or birds are numerous and troublesome, 
the seeds should be thinly coated with red lead 
just previous to sowing, in order to make them 
distasteful. ‘This is easily done : first damp the 
quantity of seeds to be sown with water or oil; 
then scatter a little dry lead over them, and stir 
and mix altogether. It must not be forgotten 
by persons unaccustomed to the use of such sub- 
stances that red lead is poisonous. Paraffin oil 
may also be used for soaking seeds in to preserve 
them from vermin ; but as commonly sold in the 
shops it greatly varies in strength, and should 
be used first experimentally till its effect has 
been fully proved. 
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Celeriac or Turnip-rooted Celery.— 
Of vegetables used in foreign countries, large 
quantities are not worth growing in England ; 





Turnip-rooted Celery (Celeriac). 


but the Celeriac is an exception. It is by no 
means difficult to grow; and it is one of the 
most useful of winter vegetables, coming into 
use, as it does, when the kitchen garden is almost 
bare. On the Continent it is met with on every 
table, and is considered a welcome delicacy. A 
deep, well-prepared, rich soil is necessary to 
grow it well. It should be sown in February or 
March on a hotbed, or in pans under glass ; the 
seed will come up in about sixteen days. Thin 
out, transplant in another genial bed as soon as 
the seedlings will bear handling, and plant them 
in the open ground in May, 14 in. apart, in rows 
16 in. asunder. Frequent hoeings and a thick 
mulching are of great benefit to the plants ; and 
during summer water must be abundantly sup- 
plied. The roots of the Celeriac are ready for 
use by the beginning of October, and they may 
be kept in the open ground until the following 
April, if protection be given them, consisting 
of mats, straw, or any other kind ; otherwise 
they must be removed to a cold cellar before 
severe weather sets in, or they may be put ina 
bed close together after part of the leaves has 
been cut off. Thussituated, they will be easily 
secured from frost. In February, however, they 
must be again removed, in order to check growth, 
which would destroy their quality. Treated in 
this way, Celeriac will be most serviceable during 
the winter, and will afford excellent dishes. It 
never requires earthing up—an advantage which 
it has over Celery. As regards its use, cut off 
the leaves, remove all irregular knobs, give the 
root a hard brushing in clean water, and it will 
be ready for the cook. In a raw state, cut into 
thinslices,itformsa goodaddition to winter salads, 
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Cut in pieces 3 in. thick, and, when boiled, fried 
with butter, and served with sauce, 1s the general 
way in which itis put on French tables. Boiled as 
above and made into salad, with salt, pepper, 
oil, and vinegar, like Potatoes, is the chief way 
:n which it is used in Germany.—D. G. 


Vegetables for a Clay Subsoil.— 
Situated as we are, under clouds of smoke and 
chemical vapours, with a subsoil of clay yards 
deep, it requires both time and attention to 
select the sorts of vegetables most suitable for 
cropping such a soil, as many of the better kinds 
do not yield even one-third of a crop. Allow 
me, therefore, to enumerate such varieties as 
may be relied upon to produce, with proper 
attention, satisfactory results, commencing with 
Broccoli, which depend so much on the charac- 
ter of the winter and the method of cultivation. 
Frogmore, Knight's Protecting, Dwarf Russian, 
and Brimstone we find to stand well, Brimstone 
is, however, most to be trusted. Amongst Cauli- 
flowers, Autumn Giant is quite at home, and 
also Walcheren, for August sowing. Negro, or 
dark or pale Dun Kidney Beans answer well. 
Amongst Lettuces, Tom Thumb and All the 
Year Round have proved to be very good, but 
all the Cos varieties under ordinary cultivation 
are poor. Peas, being most important, require 
extra attention, for if the seed get starved before 
it comes through the soil a poor crop may be 
expected. A trench, a spade deep and about 
1 ft. wide, should be taken out, and filled up 
with leaves or littery manure, and covered over 
with soil ; on this sow the Peas, which will thus 
be kept dry and warm. Little Gem, sown 
thinly, three rows on a 4 ft, bed, with a few 
branches between the rows, produces good crops, 
and comes in early. In fact, it isa useful little 
Pea and well-flavoured, and as it only grows 
from 12 in. to 18 in. in height, it may be sown 
in any snug corner. Alpha and Advancer may 
be both sown on the same day, as the latter is 
eight to ten days later than the former; both 
are good in flayour, and abundant bearers. For 
the general crop, Champion of England, York- 
shire Hero, and Prince of Wales should be 
selected ; and for late crops, Ne Plus Ultra and 
Omega, combining, as they do, quantity and 
quality. Omega only grows about 3 ft. in 
height, and is very desirable where Pea stakes 
are scarce,—J. 5. 

Shallots from Seed.—I do not think it 
is generally known that Shallots will grow 
much finer from seed than from the parent 
root. The seed should be sown early in March 
in ground prepared as for Onions, namely— 
trench the ground two spits deep with a quan- 
tity of manure, and then tread the surface as 
hard as you can. Sow the seed in drills. This 
is the common, not the true, Shallot, The 
common Shallot is very nearly allied to the 
Onion, and seeds freely. The true one does not. 
=—W. 8. 

Beck’s Green Gem Bean.—I have re- 
ceived so many letters from readers of GARDEN- 
Inq ILLUSTRATED anxious to procure this excel- 
lent dwarf Broad Bean, that {fear it is not in 
many of the country nurserymen’s seed lists. 
It is by no means a new or rare vegetable, as I 
have grown it for years from seeds procured 
from Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, and Messrs. 
Osborn, of Fulham. It isa really genuine acqui- 
sition for amateurs with small gardens, as it 
produces an immense crop of delicious small 
Beans, greatly preferred for table to the large 
Broad Beans in general cultivation. There are 
plenty of willing purchasers for such things 
who have no use for startling novelties.—J. 
Groom, Linton. 


The Hop as a Vegetable.—Although so 
much grown for its well-known use, and often 
seen as a climber in small gardens, the Hop is 
little grown in England as a vegetable. In Bel- 
um its use as a vegetable is almost universal. 
The young shoots are cut as soon as they are 
2 in. or 3 in. above the ground, and boiled in 
salt and water; they are then dried and 
sprinkled with the juice of a Lemon to keep 
them white. Before serving, put them again 
over the fire for a few minutes, with salt and 
plenty of butter, then add eggs mixed with 
milk, when they may be eaten like Asparagus, 
to which they are not inferior. Managed in this 
way, it makes a most delicate and refined dish. 
The young shoots of Hops are generally cut 
twice for the sake of strengthening the plants ; 
therefore it would not be advisable to grow Hops 
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for their shoots to be used as a vegetable only— 
when they could be gathered in Hop-fields, in 
gardens, and even in a wild state, all of which 
are equally good. If this were well known, 
many of the inhabitants of Kent would add a 
wholesome dish to their tables, and might even 
make money by sending the shoots to market. 
—D. 

Crisp Celery.—In order to grow crisp 
Celery, the manure put into the trenches should 
be as rich and rotten as possible. If there be 
any straw or dryness in the manure, the Celery 
is sure to be pithy and not crisp. Another great 
point is never to let the plants suffer from want 
of water or liquid manure, both when first 
planted out and during dry, warm summers ; 
some varieties of the dwarfer kinds of Celery are 
more nutty and crisp than the larger-growing 
sorts. Among whites, Sandringham and Tur- 
ner’s Incomparable belong to this class; and 
amongst reds Sulham Prize Pink and Major 
Clarke’s Red. 

Garlic.—Garlic, though flourishing best ina 
dry, fertile soil and warm situation, will do al- 
most anywhere, Plant the cloves, é.c., the sepa- 
rated portions of the ‘‘ butbs,” in shallow drills 
about 1 ft. asunder, and 6 in. apart in the row, 
covering them with soil to the depth of an inch 
or two. Or plant old bulbs 1 ft. apart each way, 
and never deep, as wet is apt to get down among 
the cloves, causing canker and mildew. Merely 
stretch a line or measure ; take the bulbs by the 
neck, and press them half, or say two-thirds, into 
the soil. Then drop a pinch of fine sifted cinder 
ashes over them, to prevent worms from draw- 
ing them out of the ground. February or 
March are about the best seasons to plant 
them. A small quantity may be planted in 
autumn, if itis desired to have a stock early the 
following season. From this autumnal, or, to 
speak more precisely, October planting, bulbs 
may be taken up for use early in the succeed- 
ing summer. Any time after the leaves turn 
yellow the crop may be taken up and dried, 
hanging it up in bunches by the stalks in any 
airy room. It requires no culture whatever, 
excepting to be kept free from weeds—if it be 
necessary to mention in connection with any one 
small crop what is a first necessity with all.— 
digailiny 

Autumn Broccoli.—Two years ago, hav- 
ing found a small planting of Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli to come into use just at the 
desired season—viz., in autumn, after Cauli- 
flowers were over—we last year grew it largely 
with the most satisfactory results, as we had an 
abundant supply until the early spring varieties 
were fit for use. We sowed the seeds of it the 
first week in April, and as soon as the plants 
were large enough to handle, they were pricked 
out into nursery beds until the first crop of 
Peas was cleared off in the end of June, when 
drills were drawn, and the young Broccoli 
plants put out 2} ft. apart, with a crowbar, on 
solid land. One good soaking of water, and an 
occasional surface-hoeing, were all the attention 
they received until November, when they pre- 
sented as dwarf and even a surface as I ever 
saw in a plantation of Broccoli, every plant 
being short and sturdy in the stem, with a fine 
head of leaves that curled over and enveloped 
the heads so completely as to defy any moderate 
frost. As’a precaution, however, against any 
sudden visitation of severe weather, we laid 
themslightly sloping to the north, and packed dry 
Fern and litter securely’among them, reservin ga 
supply for effectually protecting overhead should 
frost become intense, as I find Broccoli or Cauli- 
flowers are much better in quality when pro- 
tected in this way than when lifted and placed 
in close pits or cellars,—J. 

Leeks for Use in Spring.—At this 
season of the year, when old Onions are getting 
past their best, and autumn-sown ones are 
scarcely fit for use, Leeks become especially 
valuable, and by many are preferred to Onions 
on account of their mild flavour. The seed 
should be sown at once, and as soon as the 
young plants are large enough, they should be 
transplanted in shallow trenches, like Celery, 
two or three rows abreast, so as to allow of soil 
being worked amongst them. If planted on level 
ground deep holes should be made, and the 
plants dropped in, with just sufficient soil to 
cover them, afterwards earthing them up as 
they grow. I find the London Flag and Ayton 
Castle excellent kinds for general purposes.—J, 
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MELON CULTURE IN COOL PITS 
OR FRAMES. 


Everysopy who hasa pit or two for bringing 
on bedding plants has the means within his 
reach of securing a supply of good-flavoured 
Melons at least in August, September, and Octo- 
in Melon culture, without much artificial 


pose ; and one of the best varieties I 
hitherto tried under cool treatment is Victory 
of Bath. 


every respect. Amongst scarlet-fleshed kinds 
we have hitherto found Scarlet Gem most use- 


ful, the only objection to it being its size—it is | 


rather too small. 

The end of March is early enough to make 
the first sowing, to have strong plants to turn 
out the first or second week in May ; and a pit 
may generally be spared by that time, as many 
of the hardier kinds of bedding plants will then 
be hardening off in the open air. Another sow- 
ing may be made about the middle of April, and 
a third about the end of the month will furnish 
a succession of plants for planting all the pits as 
they become vacant. When the pit or frame is 
clear of bedding plants, clear it out and have it 
thoroughly lime-washed, and filled to within a 
foot of the glass with any fermenting materials 
that may be at hand. Stable manure is the best, 
treading it well down; the object is to geta 
nice root warmth to start the plants till we 
have warm summer weather. When the heat 
has subsided a little—and as the bulk is not 








It is a green-fleshed kind, possessing | 
a hardy, vigorous constitution, sets freely, is of 
good flavour, and, I may add, is first-class in | 
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| pests, but by taking care that the pits are 
| cleansed and whitewashed annually, sprinkling 
and shutting up early on fine days, giving air 
early in the morning, to be followed by a free 
circulation, but no shading, and moderate root 
watering, with water from which the chill has 
been taken—if all these things are attended to 
there will not be much trouble with regard to 
red spider. Whenever, however, it has by any 
neglect or oversight effected a lodgment, the 
best remedy I have ever found for it is, after 
the morning ventilation has been given, on a 
| Warm sunny day, to close the pit, having pre- 
viously thoroughly saturated its atmosphere 
with clean soft water, by syringing the walls 
and every available part of the interior, so as 
|to fill it with a dense vapour, and to keep it 
| closed several hours, if necessary repeating the 
| syringing and slightly shading if the day is very 
hot. ‘The theory upon which this cure depends 
is this: red spider thrives amazingly in a high 
dry atmosphere, but moisture in any state it 
abhors ; and a close, warm, moist atmosphere 
is death to it. I have always found this remedy 
efficient, if taken in time, in the case of both 
Melons and Cucumber. Of course when the 
leaves are destroyed by it nothing will resuscitate 
them. The two most fertile sources of red 
spider on any plant are extreme dryness either 
at the root or in the surrounding atmosphere, 
and deficient ventilation. As the fruit ap- 
proaches maturity, less moisture must be given, 
especially at the roots ; although if the weather 
is very bright, a light sprinkling or dewing over 
with a fine rose or a syringe in the afternoon 
will help to keep the foliage clean and healthy, 
| for without healthy foliage finely-flavoured fruit 
cannot be obtained, Big 








Hedge of Grape Vines on the Top of a Wall. 


pack into the 





great it is not likely to be violent 


centre of each light about three barrowloads of 


good strong turfy loam, levelling a little of it 
down to the back and front, in order to keep 
down any noxious gases that may arise from the 
fermenting material. In two or three days, 
when the soil is nicely warm, the plants may be 
put out, and unless the lights or sashes are very 
large, one plant in the centre of each light will 
be sufficient. There is never anything gained 
by crowding, but rather the reverse. ‘The pits 
must be matted up at night, unless the nights 
are quite warm in July. The after management 
is very simple, the great secret of success being 
timely attention to their wants, which may be 
shortly summed up thus :— 

In planting take care that there is room for 
the full development of the foliage, without 
coming in contact with the glass, and then, if 
the ventilation is attended to, there will be no 
fear of scorching. Attend frequently to the 
stopping and pegging out of the shoots ; to allow 
them to grow into a thicket, and then to be com- 
pelled to use the knife to amputate strong 
growths, is bad. Earth them up as soon as 
they have fairly begun to run, pressing down 
the soil rather firmly. A firm soil checks gross- 
ness of growth and promotes fruitfulness. 
Sprinkle them about half-past three o’clock in 
the afternoons of fine days with water that has 
stood in the sun all day, shutting up at the same 
time. When a sufficient number of fruit for a 
crop is set (and with summer Melons there is not 


much difficulty about this matter, for bees and | 


Growing Fruit or Creepers on the 
Tops of Walls.—The annexed sketch shows 
an easy and ornamental way of adding to the 
height of walls when such a course is necessary. 
A simple wire railing is placed on the top of 
| the wall, and along it may be trained any kind 
of flowering climbers, such as Clematis, Tea 
Roses, &c.; or in very warm, sunny places 
Grape Vines would answer admirably, 


Strawberries that Resist Wet.— 
Those that I have found to stand wet weather 
best are Keen’s Seedling, Dr. Hogg (a good 
variety of British Queen), Admiral Dundas, 
Elton (a late variety), and the old Eliza. These, 
|I think, are superior to all the new kinds.— 
| RAMBLER. 


How to make Vines Break their 
Lower Buds.—Karly forced Vines, espe- 
cially pot Vines, are generally disposed to break 
their top buds, or the latest formed ones, first. 
|A sharp bend, by tightening the tissues and 
/arresting the ascent of the sap, will cause the 
| lower buds to break—at least those immediately 
below the bend ; but twisting the cane regularly 
its whole length checks the rush of sap through 

the tissues more effectually, and causes all the 
buds to break, Another good plan is to keep 
|the bottom part of the cane near the pipes and 
| the top away from them, and comparatively cool. 
| I have often adopted this plan with long Vine 
irods of one year’s growth, and have always 
| found it to be successful.—J. 











insects generally perform that part of the work | 


after May) cut off all that are not required, and | 


mulch the beds over with short manure. Dur- 
ing the time the fruit is swelling, Melons take 


|~ Canterbury Bells.—Now is the best time 
| to sow seed of Campanula medium and its varie- 
|ties if it be desired to secure large, massive 


a zood deal of nourishment, and the mulching | plants that will produce several spikes of flowers, 
will be a great support to them. __ {and display the beauties of one of our finest 

Red spider is the greatest enemy with which | hardy border plants to the best advantage. ‘I he 
Melons have to contend in the way of insect seed is small, and may, if plentiful, be sown in 
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a warm spot in the open ground, but it is much 
safer to sow it in shallow pans or boxes placed 
in a frame or on a shelf in the greenhouse, as in 
the latter case all the seed will probably germi- 
nate and an abundance of plants be secured. 
When these are large enough to handle conveni- 
ently, prick them out into some shady spot, and 
keep them watered until the plants are well 
rooted, From that time they may safely be left 
to take care of themselves until September, 
when they should be transplanted into their per- 
manent places in the flower borders, and so 
treated will not only get well established before 
the winter arrives, but will also develop their 
blooming crowns for the next year. This con- 
stitutes nearly all that it is needful to say as to 
the raising of a seedling stock of these Cam- 
panulas, better knewn as Canterbury Bells. 
‘They may be classed into three sections—single 
flowers, as seen in the old-fashioned siehee Bells; 
doubles, as found in the stout massive flowers in 
which two, three, and even four bells seem to be 
compressed into the outer one ; and duplex 
flowers, as seen in the calycanthema forms, in 
which one bell grows in the other, and the com- 
bined two resemble a cup standing in a saucer. 
The single varieties, as of old, are still to be had, 
bat no one would care to be dependent upon 
these only who have once seen the beautiful 
productsof a fine moder double and semi-double 
strain, and which will also produce some single 
flowers. Whilst the old single strains comprised 
only white and blue colours, the modern strains 
include nearly a score of hues, inclusive of 
white, lavender, mauve, several shades of pur- 
ple. pink, rose, salmon, and also blue. The 
duplex strains have hitherto been chiefly con- 
fined to white and blue, but other colours are 
now being introduced. It is a curious fact in 
relation to this section that whilst the seed of 
the white form is of a pale hue and the seed 
of the blue form is of a dark tint, the seed of 
the double and semi-double forms of all colours 
is the same, viz., a glossy brown. The habit 
of the latter section is compact and good, the 
plants when in bloom ranging from 18 in. to 
24 in. in height, forming perfect pyramids of 
flowers. From frequent experience I have found 
that these may be lifted and placed in pots even 
when in full bloom without injury, and as they 
‘nvariable flower from the middle of June to 
the middle of July, according to place and 
season, it would be possible, in the shape of a 
large group of these in pots, to introduce to some 
of the midsummer shows a very novel and in- 
teresting feature. If so required, or if to be 
used for corridor, house, or conservatory decora- 
tion, it would be best to lift the plants and pot 
them into 6-in. pots early in May ; this would 
enable them to get well established before the 
blooming period. The calycanthema section 
usually exhibits bothataller andalooser growth, 
and should be planted in borders behind the 
double and single kinds.—A. 

The Foxglove.—The wild Foxglove of 
our hedgerows is a favourite and pleasing sum- 
mer flower growing here and there singly or in 
clumps by the sides of the lanes, or in the 
woods ; but its decorative qualities are best seen 
when growing in large masses. Wild Foxgloves 
seldom differ in colour ; rarely is one seen that 
is not of the common red kind, and if one 
that is really distinct were found it probably 
would be torn from its roots and borne away in 
triumph, Garden varieties are not so circum- 
scribed in this respect. In these the colours 
vary much, and include pure white, cream, rose, 
red, deep red, and other shades. The great 
charm, however, of the garden varieties lies in 
pretty throat markings, consisting of spots and 
blotchings of deep purple and maroon, and these, 
when seen in large flowers, make them resemble 
those of a Gloxinia; hence the name gloxini- 
cides, applied to some finely-spotted kinds. The 
garden plants are more robust, the stems 
stouter, and the flowers much larger than those 
of the wild kind; and, altogether, they make at 
the present time truly grand border flowers. 
The seed being small, it is best sown in pans or 
boxes under glass early in May, and when the 
young plants are well up they should be placed 
out of doors to get thoroughly hardened before 
finally planting out. Where planted in shrub- 
bery borders it is well to make clumps of three 
plants, as they produce a finer effect than when 
set singly. Not unfrequently the Foxglove 
blooms two years in succession ; but in all cases 
it is well to sow a little seed annually.—A. D. 











A Blue-fiowered Garden Plant (Com- | 


melina ccelestis).— I would like to draw the 
attention of those who love a mixed border to 
the above plant, which deserves to be well 
known, The colour of its flowers are of that 
lovely and intense blue so rare in Nature, and 
its leaves, somewhat resembling the Begonia in 
shape, are very pretty. If tubers be planted at 
once in the open, they will commence to flower 
in June, and if prevented seeding by being kept 
well picked, will continue in bloom the whole 
summer. It appears to thrive in almost any 
soil, and in the winter simply wants taking up 
and storing away asa Dahlia. When T add that 
this plant can be purchased for the modest sum 
of fourpence, the wonder is increased that it is 
not everywhere seen in the gardens of all those 
lovers of Nature who get beyond the stereo- 
typed Calceolaria and Geranium. It is called 
the Blue Spiderwort.—Lewis W. 

Calceolarias in Trenches. — The 
readiest way of protecting these from late spring 
frosts is to transplant theminto trenches, similar 
to those used for late Celery. We have just 
transferred our stock with good balls of earth 
into trenches 3 ft. wide and 1 ft. deep; a few 
eross bearers are then laid over the trench, and 
at night or during hail or snow storms they are 
covered with long canvas screens ; or evergreen 
branches might be substituted until the beds 
are cleared for their reception.—J. G. 


Tyerman’s Ground el (Senecio pulcher). 
__'This is a first-rate border plant, growing to a 





Tyerman’s Groundsel (Senecio pulcher), showing 
growth of plant. 


height of 2} ft., and bearing large purple Daisy- 
shaped blossoms from early in summer till late 
in autumn. It grows well in rich sandy soil, 
and it can be increased by seed and division of 
the roots. It is obtainable at any good hardy 
plant nursery. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias. — These 
beautiful, free-blooming, and easily cultivated 
flowers are rapidly becoming great favourites ; 
and the more widely they become known, the 
more they will commend themselves to notice, 
as undoubtedly they are the best value that can 
be obtained—in the first instance during the 
months of June, July, August, and September 
as ornaments of the summer bedding garden ; 
and, secondly, as soon as there is any danger of 
frost at night, as ornaments of the conservatory 
for another month or six weeks by lifting them 
into pots from the beds, which can be done with- 
out the slightest check, as they invariably lift 
with capital balls and masses of fibrous roots 
closely and compactly surrounding the tuber. 
They afford five months of continuous and unin- 
termittent bloom, which is more than any other 
plant with which we are acquainted will do. 
All they require to make them thrive and grow 
luxuriantly and quickly into large, free-branch- 
ing tufts is a light, rich soil, and copious water- 
ings while making their growth if the summer 
be at all hot and dry. The beds should also not 
be planted too thickly, as if the tubers be at all 
strong and of good size they make such vigorous 
and abundant growth, that if put too close to 
one another the plants will soon get crowded ; 
but when this inadvertently happens, every 
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second one may with perfect safety be taken up 
even inthe middle of summer and removed to 
another bed, where, after a good watering, it 
will next day appear as if it had never been 
transplanted at all, and the room afforded by its 
removal will be most welcome and serviceable to 
those left in the bed, allowing them fully to de- 
velop themselves, by means of which growth 
they will soon cover and fill up the gaps made by 
the removals in question. Begonias require a 
sheltered situation, fully exposed to the sun, as 
they object to exposure to high winds, which 
are apt to break off the soft succulent stems at 
their junction with the tuber. No amount of 
heavy rains does them the slightest injury ; the 
blooms are not knocked off by it, and though 
the heads droop somewhat and bend under it, 
they rise again absolutely uninjured as soon as 
the sun shines out after the shower. Those who 
wish to increase their stock of these lovely 
plants should begin in good time to take off 
their cuttings, just as they would those of a 
zonal Pelargonium, about the middle of July, 
and these cuttings will root freely in silver-sand 
and water in from a fortnight to three weeks, 
and before the end of the season make good- 
sized tubers, which often give a little bloom 
towards the end of autumn, and flower abun- 
dantly in the open ground the following year. 
Indeed, young tubers in about their second 
year often yield individually finer blooms than 
older and larger ones, which as soon as they 
commence to start and show the eyes from 
whence the shoots spring, may be cut up just 
like a Potato.—W. E. G. 

Raby Castle Wallflower.—This is the 
best habited of all the Wallflowers, and, to my 
mind, the best in colour, notwithstanding the 
prejudice (at least for market purposes) in favour 
of the dark varieties. It 1s nearly equal in 
colour to Cheiranthus Marshalli, and a few 
plants of it in early spring brighten up a place 
wonderfully. But I am desirous of pointing 
out its utility as a pot or decorative plant. Sown 
now (March or April), and when strong enough 
planted out to nurse in poor stiff soil, stout 
dwarf plants about 9 in. or 1 ft. high will be the 
result. These lifted late in autumn, wintered 
in a cold pit, and introduced early in spring to 
the conservatory or window, will yield a scent 
and give a mass of flower that will be very 
acceptable so early in the season. Everybody 
loves the scent of a Wallflower.—T. W. 


How to Raise Anemones from 
Seed.—The following method will enable any 
one to raise Anemones with complete success, 
Proves the soil be suitable—namely, a moist 
oam. ‘The seed may be sown at once. As to 
the seed-bed it need not be large. Choose the 
sunniest part of the garden. Dig and rake till 
the surface is very fine, tread it down, and give 
it a good watering. Wait until the surface is 
dry enough to scratch with a fine rake ; sow 
broadcast, covering the seed about the thickness 
of a shilling ; beat flat with a spade, and give a 
light sprinkling of water. Now comes the most 
important point in my method. Never let a ray 
of sunshine reach the bed ; cover it with news- 
papers, spreading a few Pea sticks or something 
to retain the covering in its place. Keep the 
surface of the bed always moist. In about 
twenty days the young plants will begin to 
appear ; when all seem up, remove the covering, 
and no further care will be needed except water- 
ing. This must be strictly attended to, for if 
the bed becomes once thoroughly dry, the plants 
are apt, after forming small bulbs about the size 
of Peas, to stop growing, the foliage to die, and 
the bulbs to lie dormant for months ; but if 
kept well watered through the summer they 
will go on growing all through the winter, and 
begin to blossom the following spring. Some 
young seedlings from seed sown as soon as it 
was ripe last year, removed to a box placed 
outside a south window, without any protection, 
are now showing young blossom-buds and will 
soon be in flower. The seedlings may either be 
left to blossom where they were sown, or be 
transplanted in September or October.—H. P. 

Winter Aconites and Snowdrops 
Under Trees.—Much has been written re- 
specting undergrowth for trees. Where this 
difficulty really exists, I would recommend the 
above to be planted thickly, as when seen in 
large masses they are exceedingly pretty at this 
comparatively flowerless season. They will 
thrive even where Grass will not grow, under the 
densest of deciduous trees.—C. 
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Outdoor Verbenas.—Good plants of Ver- 
benas cannot be had except good cuttings are 
procurable. The best means of ensuring these 
for spring propagation is to keep a few store 
plants in pots all the summer, cutting them 
pretty closely in in the autumn, and giving them 
a shift into larger pots of rich soil. Soon after- 
wards they should be set in a cool house or pit 
from which frost is excluded, and in this way 
better cuttings will be ensured in spring than 
those from autumn-struck plants. —G. 


Iris Reticulata in Borders.—Here, in 
Derbyshire, Iris reticulata is perfectly hardy, 
and I have never found the slightest difficulty 
in growing it. It succeeds well in almost any 
situation, although when grown in a warm and 
sheltered position its flowers are much finer 
than they otherwise would be. The bulbs in- 
crease rapidly if left in the ground undisturbed, 
Heo} 








ROSES. 
WALL ROSES. 


These in some instances soon become un- 
sightly, but, planted in good soil and worked on 
suitable stocks, they are the finest ornaments 
that can be used for the adornment of a dwelling. 
I passed one only a few days since, the whole 
front of which was covered with Maréchal Niel 
and Gloire de Dijon, two of the best Roses that 
can be used for the purpose, as they are both 
free growing, and if properly treated and trained 
are very floriferous. The way tu get the greatest 
number of fine blooms is to lay in as much of 
the medium-sized young wood as there is fair 
room for, from the ends of which the blooms 
come, but if spurred back in the ordinary man- 
ner they push little else but strong shoots, that 
become so large and gross as to be killed or in- 
jured by frost during the winter. It is to be 
feared that Roses have suffered much in this 
way from the severe one we have just passed 
through, and therefore much judgment and care 
will be necessary in the pruning and thinning to 
see that such wood only is left that has escaped 
being cut, which the colour and condition of the 
bark will show, for, if affected to any serious 
extent, it will by this have turned nearly black, 
or be full of dark spots, arising from decay of 
the parts. Maréchal Niel is very liable to be- 
come affected in this way, as is also the climbing 
Devoniensis, a superb Rose for walls and a very 
robust grower. The colours of the three men- 
tioned being all pale, they look far the best 
against red brick, which shows them off to ad- 
vantage. The difficulty with many is the train- 
ing, but if the walls are trellised over with gal- 
vanised wire, or simply have the same strained 
horizontally along every other course, the matter 
is an easy one, as they can then be tied securely 
and the use of nails and shreds abolished, A 
trellis, however, put up diamond-fashion, with 
the wires about 9 in. apart, looks best, and costs 
but little more, and such a one answers well 
for the support of all kinds of creepers, 

The Banksian Roses, both yellow and white, 
are capital wall plants where there is much to 
space to cover, and are great favourites with 
many for cutting, their small miniature clusters 
of flowers being just the thing for dressing 
glasses or working up in bouquets. These had, 
like the foregoing, bloom on the young sprayey 
wood of the previous year, and only require 
thinning out in the summer to admit plenty of 
light and air to ripen and harden it up. Bank- 
sians do best on a south aspect, and so also do the 
Maréchal Niel and climbing Devoniensis, both of 
which are rather tender, especially in early 
spring when making fresh foliage, but the Gloire 
de Dijon is so hardy that it will succeed almost 
anywhere, and when in partial shade the flowers 
come beautifully tinted, and are altogether much 
richer in colour than when more fully exposed. 
If we would have the Tea kinds safe, the only 
place to plant is at the foot of low walls, or make 
up narrow borders near the same, where they can 
be protected by straw hurdles, or something of 
that kind, to shield them from the severity of the 
weather. Mulched and managed in this way, the 
tops may be preserved intact, and fine blooms 
may be obtained for exhibition or other pur- 
poses. One of the best growers I know of these 


hand first, and these he puts up by means of a 











few posts and rails, so as to form a succession of | 


barriers against wind and frost, the latter of 
which is warded off in winter by placing others 
of lighter make as copings over the top. Cared 
for in this way, the plants are never injured at 
any time, and therefore are always strong and 
vigorous, quite different from what one often 
sees under less favoured circumstances, when 
they are sometimes so crippled as to be unable 
to break again,—S, D. 


Fairy Roses.—Neat, bushy little plants of 
brightly-flowered Fairy Roses at all times meet 
with a ready demand in Covent Garden, where 
they may now be found in abundance. Con- 
sidering their easy culture and their usefulness, 
they might with advantage be grown more 
largely than they are in greenhouses and win- 
dows. They are grown as follows :—Cuttings, 
consisting of the young tops, are inserted in 
pots of sandy soil in May or June, and placed 
in a warm house where they can be shaded 
from direct sunshine until they are fairly rooted. 
They are then potted singly into 4-in. pots, 
using sandy loam and leaf-mould. When these 
pots are filled with roots they are shifted into 
5-in. or 6-in, pots, kept ina light, airy house, 
where they receive abundance of water at the 
roots, and by the following spring bushy plants, 
well furnished with deep green leaves aa a pro- 
fusion of buds and blossoms are the result. It 
is necessary to fumigate occasionally to keep 
down green fly, to which these little Roses are 
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Flower of Senecio pulcher (natural size). 


subject, and frequent syringings on fine days 
greatly improve their growth. In vases in 
rooms such plants last a long time in perfec- 
tion, and they furnish sprays ef green leafage 
and buds for bouquets and other floral arrange- 
ments.—C, 


Pruning Roses.—The method of pruning 
Roses usually adopted cannot be considered a 
good one ; for, instead of the trees increasing 
yearly in size and vigour, they are, when esta- 
blished, kept nearly at the same size. What 
plant is more lovely isolated on an cpen lawn 
than a spreading, naturally grown Rose? The 
best I ever saw had simply their heads relieved 
of the weakest shoots, the strong branches 
being allowed to grow at will. In a few years 
large branching heads, furnished with long gar- 
lands of blossoms, were the result,—S, 


———————————— 


Cesspool Manure for Grass.—If 

round peat charcoal is used in cesspools, a 
fivwtscldas manure will be made almost equal to 
the best guano at about a quarter of the cost. 
—Ruostic, 


Gooseberry Caterpillars,—Some years 
ago I had a large garden half a mile from 





any other, and my Gooseberry and Currant | 
lovely sweet-scented flowers has screens made of | bushes 
Reed, Gerse, or Bracken, whichever comes to | 


were yearly infested with numerous 
caterpillars. After trying various things inef- 
fectually, I found white Hellebore a specific, 


| in the centre, 





pouring Loiling water over it, and when cold, 
syringing the lower leaves of the bushes on a 
dry day on the first appearance of the cater- 
pillars. All appeared to be poisoned by a single 
application. I continued to use it for three 
successive seasons, and for several years after 
my garden was free from these pests. —ANony- 
| MOUS. 

Myrobella Plum for Hedges.—I think 
| that Myrobella Plum promises well as a hedge 
_plant, but it does not seem to like damp soil. 
| L planted the two ends of a somewhat neglected 
field adjoining my garden, and find that at 
the top and bottom of the field where the 
drainage is good the Plum has grown well, but 
i where the soil was rather wet, it 
has made very little growth. —Grorce H. 
WILSON. 


Bottom-Heat in Frames.—I have given 
these forcing frames much attention, and for the 
information of others I will relate how to pro- 
perly construct one. Make a wooden frame, on 
four legs, 9 in, deep, 3 ft. long, and 2 ft. wide, 
with a bottom, and have a round hole, 8 in. or 
10 in., in centre of same. Now get made a tin 
trough—say 21 in. by 18 in., and 2 in. deep ; 
have a small tin pipe fin. in diameter, about 
6 in. long, soldered up through the bottom of 
the trough at one end to within ¢ in. of the top ; 
at the other end have a feeding pipe 4 in. in 
diameter, with screw top for the purpose of fil- 
ling ; it should be 9 in. long, and soldered at 
the other end inside the 
trough about 4 in. from 
bottom, that the water 
may flow out. Place the 
trough in the case, a 
small hole being made 
in bottom for drain-pipe. 
Now get a slate (or two, 
if one large enough is 
not to be had) the size of 
the bottom of case, and 
place it over trough and 
cement it round with 
Portland cement, to keep 
in the steam (I use slabs 
of baked clay $in, thick, 
which is very porous) ; 





fill the trough with 
water, place underneath 
a lamp (mineral oil) 


about 2 in. from the bot- 
tom of boiler. A sun 
burner Z in. thick is the 
best to use, and large 
enough, The reason why 
that style is best is you 
use a conical chimney, 
which you can cover 
with a cylinder of thin 
sheet iron, and by having 
a small hole punched the 
size of a shilling, 14 in. 
from bottom through 
it, you can regulate the 
flame, it being a protection to the chimney from 
draughts or splashing of water, Now, sup- 
| posing your glass frame is made, you can place 
it in, but means must be taken to ensure venti- 
lation by having openings 3 in. or 4 in. wide at 
back or sides, You will now have a moistheat, 
which is the object in view, not a dry one, be- 
cause the steam under the slate bed keeps the 
Cocoa-nut fibre moist without injury to seeds or 
cuttings, and none of the fumes of the lamp 
can get in. If the ventilation is perfect you will 
have no.drip ; 75° is enough. <A thermometer 
is indispensable. If required for outdoor use 
simply board up round the legs of the frame, 
making holes near the bottom to admit air to 
enable the lamp to burn.—Prrros, 

Snowdrops in Masses.—These delicate 
harbingers of spring are now in full beauty ; 
but to be able to see them in perfection they 
must be allowed to thoroughly establish them- 
selves in masses. On ground that has been dug 
their purity. of colour gets dimmed through 
heavy rains, but in permanent positions, car- 
peted by Moss, Grass, or Ivy, they are simply 
exquisite.—J, 

Help for Ireland.—We hear that the sum 
of £100 has been received from Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons, the Queen’s seedsmen, Reading, as a dona- 
tion towards the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Relief Fund ; and we understand that the same 
firm has just presented 100 bushels of their cele- 





brated disease-resisting Potato Magnum Bonum 
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to Mr. E. Purdon, of the Irish Farmers’ Gazette 
Peasants’ Seed Potato Fund, besides a large 
quantity of the same variety to the Irish Church 
Mission at Connemara, for distribution among 
the population who are in such distress in that 
district. 


picking off all weak and late plooms; also getting cuttings in a 3-in. pot ; these have been potted 


another batch into waimer quarters ; rolling down all rays f 
gravel and turf that require it ; earthing-up Broad Beans, off singly, one m the same sized pot. A few 


also autumn-sown Cabbages ; mowing Grass verges, hoe- Phioxes cultivated in pots are very useful, and 
ing among growing Crops, clearing Violet beds. make a distinct feature in the greenhouse or 
Greenhouses.—The preparation of bed-| conservatory about the month of September. 
ding plants, both from seeds and cuttings, is now | Theplants for this purpose should be potted as soon 
the most important indoor operation. If the | as they are fairly established in 6-in. pots. They 
sub-tropical plants were Sowm, as recommended, | will each produce one spike of bloom, and after 
a few weeks ago, they wil! now be ready to| this they should be placed out-of-doors. The 
prick out or pot on, as the case may be. After plants in beds have made considerable growth, 
that, till now growth has started, keep them and it has been necessary to place the sticks to 
close and shaded, and then grow them in as cool | some of them. This must be done early, as the 
} ] t - | a temperature as is compatible with health and | stalks snap off in a high wind close to the sur- 
tunias ; cutting up a lars Dendrobium nobile, and ma | sturdy growth. Seedlings of Amarantus, Peril- | face of the ground. Pyrethrums belong to a 
ing three plants of it; sowing annuals, also Scotch Kale, ad § bos Mapa 
Dinssels Sprouts, Savoys, Cottager’s Kale, and a little | las, Cineraria maritima, and others of a similar | class of hardy border plants that are not suffi- 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower likewise sowing Grass seeds | nature, may be pricked off into boxes and grown | ciently known. The large flowers, in form like 
een and laren also Wore parple on ‘n an intermediate temperature. Calceolarias, | a double-quilled Aster. are freely produced in 
pena cuttings and Pink pipings ; plunging Rhododen- | Verbenas, Gnaphaliums, | and Lobelias may | June and July. They are also perfectly hardy, 
drons, Azaleas, and spare Lilacs , putting in another for- be planted out in turf pits, and covered with | and are increased by division of the roots. Our 
cing of Seakale, and covering up 4 number of crowns | straw hurdles, mats, or frigi domo. Aswehave| plants were potted in the autumn, and have - 
cuLof-doors with flower-pots, over which soil is Pur To | not the convenience for turf pits, we plant them been wintered in cold frames; they are now 


keep them as late as nossible ; moving Salvias to cold * : : : 
at also Lee oink Up Lettuces to blanch; levelling out in trenches that have been prepared for | planted in beds in rich soil. 


Celery land for Peas; digging in litter round Pe ripe Celery, and cover wlth evergreen boughs. Many Shrubberies —The pruning of evergreens 
chokes ; top-dressing Japan ilies with peat and sheep > - want of room, are trea ed in 5 k 3 aes 
manure ; earthing up Cucumbers and Cabbage plants ; Pelargoniums, for WwantOl Te treat should be finished at once. Shrubbery borders 


clipping Holly hedges ; hoeing among Wallflowers, Sweet the same way, and hitherto the plan has been | should be lightly pointed over, taking care not 
Williams, and Lettuces; sowing Green Curled Endive, | successful. For vases and basket beds, the Ivy- | to injure the roots in the operation or to disturb 


and All the Year Round and White Cos Lettuce ; also | Jeaved Pelargoniums—man varieties—are in- ‘ ar’ é 
Long and Red and White Turnip Radishes; drawing |. 73 any, any bulbous plants that may be growing amongst 


drills for Carrots and Beet ; hand-weeding and Dutch- valuable, and cuttings put in now will make | the shrubs. Isolated specimens of newly-planted 
hoeing amongst autumn-sown Onions ; making new | good plants by bedding-out time. Amongst | trees, especially if large, are much benefited by 
Mushroom bed under north wall for summer Use ; earth- | other appropriate creepers for such purposes May | a few shrubs being planted around them for a 
ing up Potatoes in frames. be named Cobea scandens, Maurandya Bar-| year or two, to act asa protection from wind, 


March 30.—Putting Hollyhocks out-of-doors, and ¥ v major and Tropxe lum |) Fros : ‘ 4 
potting off bedding plants that are estal lished into cold clayana, Convolvulus pea pe frost, and drought; after the trees get established 


pits ; preparing porder for Carnations ; top-dressing pot canariense, all of which are best raised from the nurses may be removed. Prune, where neces- 
Vines withloam and manure, giving them a ae Stan- | seeds. Indoor plants now starting shi Pye sary, [vies on walls, and fasten any in danger 
den’s manure once a week, and watering them every | or wth must be encouraged. Stake ants . 9 4 

other day ; pruning Roses ; making alleys deeper between an ots as requisite ean A xn ale of falling away from them. Uncover Myrtles, 
Asparagus beds with a view to afford them better drain- Os ae Lye $ 5 ? Magnohas, Clematises, and other half-hardy 
age; sowing the main crop of the following -sorts of | CV@¥, 00, Ure. es few for that purpose as pos-| plants on walls, and otherwise put them in order 
Carrots, viz., Early Horn, Early Nantes, James's Interme- sible. As the young shoots lengthen they | for the summer. Plant and re-arrange flowering 


diate, Long Surrey, and Altrincham; also main crop Of | ghould b ied aaa 5 3 ae 5 
Sire : ate : u e tied out at once to the principal 
Beetroot ; potting spring-struck, Petunias, Heliotropes, } pal| deciduous shrubs, keeping Inview ultimate effect, 


Salvias, and Verbenas ; renovating linings round frames ; supports. Newly-potted plants should be kept | and so dispose of the stronger-growing varieties 
hosing amongst Strawberries ; potting ‘Azaleas, Camel- | in the warmest coraer of the house for a long | as not to overgrow the more delicate kinds. Even 


Bee be sepd ee es also Potting eee. time and exciuded from cold draughts, but to| Hawthorns, beautiful and desirable though they 
struck Pelargoniums, Alyssum, Coleus, seedling Pe- lants in tiv srowth plenty of air should be See 
tunias, and Balsams ; placing the,latter in Cucumber-pit ; plants 1 ac est s y are 0€ | be, frequently occupy the front rank of mixed 
sowing Solanum capsicastrum and French Beans in heat, admitted and abundance of water given. In-| shrubberies when they would have been better 


_ another frame e Radishes ; planting eee pee troduce Mignonette inpots for summer blooming. | placed further back, or set in groups. The best 
yezinning to plant Strawberries, taking them up with hodanthes are charming plants both for sum- 5 » ) 
a ball and planting them with atrowel; also putting out Rhode ‘ 2 & for dressed grounds are Paul’s Double Scarlet, 2 


Cucumbers and transplanting Balm. mer and autnmn decoration 3 therefore sow some | splendid variety that merits extensive cultiva- 
March 31.—Sowing Leeks, also Vegetable Marrows at once in 4-in. and 6-1n. pots or 1n pans, and | tion, Multiplex (the best double white), Punicea 
and Ridge Cucumbers; putting in cuttings of Dahlias | when ready prick the young plants out into pots, | (single scarlet), and Rosea superba. The double 


; . Ip ie ; q 7 7 TAP. Be : * 2 ~ 7 ° . . . . 

and choice sor ts of zonal Pelar goniums for winter flower- | keeping them near the light and pinching them | varieties just named are splendid subjects for 

g ke t Cel ] Jso Gold P th- . 

ing ; pricking out Celery in boxes ; wise 0° yreth-| 4+ the third joint Hard-wooded greenhouse l Mul ll lyv-pl 

rum and Tagetes signata; clearing off Seakale beds and | © aot k argpy ie & ae pot culture. Mu ch all newly-p anted trees 

getting them forked up ; sticking Peas and earthing plants of all descriptions, except Azaleas, which with leaf-soil, manure, Or spent tan ; top-dress 

pena pee Ee alt Dielytras, an are better moved later on, should immediately | Hollies, Rhododendrons, and such plants as may 

sowing Peas, Long-pod seans, Asparagus and Spinach : Aa n all cases see that the ball of roots 34 ; ; ; : ; 
planting Pansies, Neopolitan Violets, and Sweet Peas ; pe owt) a Ta yk - : BoA aoe require stimulating, with rotten manure and soil. 

putting in cuttings of Tresine and Alternanthera; digging of every plant V ) : ; E Vegetables 

land for permanent Seakale, and manuring ground for roughly moistened beforehand ; this should be U 

dvaeys ” pipaagee bec pio lee RD see ter attended to the day previous to potting, so as Cauliflower plants from frames may now be 

ew parces Bena tits oF onich co ala ay to give time for the water to drain off. Do not| planted out in well-dug highly-manured ground 

b otra . @ 5 Bs : . 2 

into a warmer house, and removing those which are further disturb the roots than by the removal of —a planting trowel being used to remove them 

ripening fruit into a cool Vinery, in order to improve | the drainage crocks from the bottom of each | in order that as much root as possible anda good 

their flavour; top-dressing Strawberry beds. ball; ram the new soil with the potting-stick ball of earth may be secured—planting them 
April 1.—Preparing old Rhubarb ground for Pota- | until it is as close and solid as the ball of the | 2 ft. apart each way, which for this crop will 

toes; sowing Self-protecting Broccoli and Autumn Giant lant: otherwi 1 rater i ce fter- | b 1 S full fs 1 
‘auliflower in frames ; planting Myatt’s Prolific Potato, plant ; otherwise, when water is given after-| be ampte space. Sow a full crop 0 avoys and 

and preparing sets for the main crop ; sowing the follow- wards, it will pass off through the new material, | Broccoli ; sow also, some seed of Asparagus 1 
a prep s a Pp; s D Sy s 7 : ’ , : g 

ing sorts of Broccoli—Harly Purple Cape, arly White | leaving the roots so dry that death or an un-| lines 181n. apart ; likewise successional crops of 


Cape, Walcheren, Snow’s Winter White, Adams’ Early a : : | : 
Wee. and Warly Purple Sprouting ; algo Dwarf Green healthy condition 1s sure to follow. All plants, Radishes, and occasionally some Lettuces, both 


Curled Savoy, Early Dwarf York Cabbage, ‘Asparagus, | large and small, should be placed sufficiently Cabbage and Cos kinds. Finish transplanting 
and Green Curled Kale; potting off late-sown Toma- | low in the pot for it to hold enough water at Onions, and sow the summer crop at once. Sow 


toes, Lobelias, and Melon plants; forking up the ground | one licati moisten the s i]. as where the ur inach - = 
amougst the Cauliflower plants Weft in the frames to come one application to moisten the soil, as wi" the | Round Spine between ae of Peas, or in 


ansatly, and giving themi a top-dressing of rich manure ; watering of a plant has to be done in two or|some other places, in quantity sufficient to 
potting Petunias and Fuchsias; sowing Cabbage and three applications the whole of the surface alone meet the demand ; sow also some of the New 
Spee ee ari both gipenicp A errasitne site gets moistened. Zealand Spinach in heat for a summer and early 
exandra and Neapolitan Lettuce, Harly Dutch Tumi’ | Flower Garden.—Climbing Roses, Clema- autumn crop; this variety often affords fine suc- 
(to be ready June 10), Early Horn Carrots (to be ready | ,- $2 Be 2 . ? : 
June 19), and main summer crop of Cucumbers ; trans- tises, Virginian Creepers, Wistarias, and| culent leaves when ordinary Spinach cannot be 
planting Cabbage plants in drills; also last of autumn. other climbers will now require attention as to|had. Of Carrots sow ® full crop in deeply- 
sown Caulifiower ; pricking out Hyerlastings ; preparing | pruning, regulating, and nailing, and any that | trenched ground, which should get a good dress- 
ped in the open ground for Radishes; digging vacant ah : aie . 4 : . 
ped ieee earthing up Cucumbers; salting Asparagus need additional stimulus to ward off parasites | ing of fresh air-slaked lime. Sow some small 
and Seakale land ; potting Ferns. "| and promote more vigorous growth should be | kinds of Turnip in lines 1 ft. apart, or in beds 
April 2.—Sowing Mustard and Cress, Balsams, As- | top-dressed and mulched. Herbaceous plants | 4 ft. wide, on warm, light soil. Earth up and 
ters, and.Cockscombs ; puttiug in cuttings of Coleus and | may now be divided, regulated, and re-arranged ; | stick Peas as they advance in growth ; any ex- 
Alternantheras ; washing all the Roses with Quassia : : . . . . ind. hould 1} h . 
Aer to keep down green fly ; giving Broad Beans a | many kinds that are just starting into growth, | posed to cutting winds should have the assis- 
. = iJ . ‘ x = . M4 
little earthing ; watering Carrots, Asparagus, and Pota-| such as Pyrethrums, Potentillas, Asters, | tance of a few evergreen branches to break its 
adie off ena pee aie and | Phloxes, and Delphiniums, will bear division | force. The following are first-rate sorts for 
t oe Q ¥ : : . : : : . 
Revs ground manures pnt eae sowing Asters, | without the least apparent check and retain | sowing about this time —viz., Champion of 
Stocks, Sweet Peas, Lupines, Sunflower 3, Carnations, and : 3 tac 5 ; ye : ’ 
Tarkspurs; planting out Lily of the Valley and Holly- their vigour longer than when left in the same England, Laxton s Prolific and Quality, Veitch’s 
hocks ; pricking out Celosias ; putting scented Verbena position for years. When re-planting, take | Perfection, Dickson’s Favourite, M’Lean’s Best 


cuttings ae cl Mignonette {20 go Tring freely 3 pains to arrange the plants, both as to height of | of "All, Prince of Wales, Wonderful, Fair- 
p1ngs y pla a F g freely | grow ; a . > . ‘ >? Bo + De ‘ 
vowing ynain crop of Beetroot, Salsafy, Scorzonera, alk | grow th and colour of flowers, 1n or der that the | beard’s Surprise, Victoria Marrow, Knight's 


hardy herbs, including Borage, Angelica, and Fennel ; tall growers do not overshadow the dwarfer | Tall Marrow, British Queen, and Ne Plus 
poe Sirawierey ae ang more Ceoremteny ee kinds. When the arrangements are finished, | Ultra. Transplant Cabbages as required. 
ettuces; likewise Pinus aus riaca and Yews and ber- — ‘ ; Hy i u j - i 
Lettnees 3 iso Lily of the Valley, and a bed of Nioeatieba: wd V acant spaces there may be will come in for sae pelea is a deeper gross-feeding | 
putting Ageratums, Salvias, Petunias. and Verbenas into | the sowing, OF planting out of Sweet Peas, Lu-| plant, im all casee it should have rich deep 
cold pits, and getting Lilacs out-of-doors; staking | pms, Mignonette, Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and soil, and if it be of a heavy, retentive nature, 
Hollyhocks and Mignonette. other annuals, allof which add both to the beauty | some old, exhausted tan, leaf-mould, wood- 
‘s April oimate heehee ecipine cess and interest of such borders. Cuttings of | ashes, or sandy road-drift, if such can be pro- 
ne Lor atoes, and weee asll ; plan img ou 4 s } ‘ be 7 
Melons in manure Hee ew removing bedding plants from Herbaceous Phloxes put in some time ago, and | cured, all mixed together, with 6 in. or 8 in. of 
Vineries in cold pits to harden, and thinning Grapes | 10W rooted, must be potted off. For want of good rotten manure, should be mixed with it, 


where required; looking over Strawberries in bloom, vid{room or time we had to put in a number of | trenching the ground 2 ft. or 23 ft, deep, plant- 


en 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
March 29.—Boxing and potting Pelargoniums ; pro- 
pagating Verbenas, Mesembryanthemums, Lobelias, and 
Ageratums ; potting off spring-struck Lobelias. and Pe- 
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ing 6 ft. apart each way. A crop of Radishes, 
Spinach, or Lettuce may be had off the ground 
between the rows before the Rhubarb makes 
sufficient growth to interfere with them. Exist- 
ing beds of Rhubarb will be much benefited 
by heavy drenchings with strong manure water 
during the next two months. Now is a good 
time to make a fresh plantation of herbs 3; fork 
up the underground creeping roots, prepare a 
piece of ground in size proportionate to the 
supply required by digging and putting in a fair 
amount of manure, forming it into a bed about 
4 ft. or 5 ft. wide ; then take an inch or two of 
the soil off the top, lay on the roots not too 
thickly, and cover them with the soil that was 
removed, leaving the surface smooth. Growth 
will soon commence, but the produce will not be 
80 soon ready as from an established bed; conse- 
quently it will be well to leave a portion of 
the old plantation undisturbed until that from 
the new one is ready for use. Camomile, Penny- 
royal, and similar herbs, where required, should 
he planted in similar beds, putting in rows 1 ft. 
apart small pieces divided from the old plants. 
Sage is best grown from cuttings struck in 
the latter part of summer, when they root freely; 
such as were struck at that time can now be 
planted in rows ina bed. Lettuce from frames 
and under the protection of south walls should 
now be planted out in well-prepared and richly- 
manured ground—the richer the better—in 
order that they may be grown large and crisp, 
and also to prevent their running early to seed. 
Plant them 15 in. asunder in the rows, with the 
same distance between the rows. In taking them 
up use the planting trowel so as to check them 
as little as possible, 








House and Window Gardening, 


Sweet Peas as Basket Plants for 
Windows.—Baskets of Sweet Peas sus- 
pended in the window are elegant objects, so 
gracefully do their trailing stems and foliage fall 
over the basket on all sides. To have them in 
bloom in summer and autumn, the seed should 
be sown now, in pots placed in a frame or warm 
window. About twenty Peas in each 4-in, pot 
will be sufficient ; and when the young seedlings 
are up and require more space, they should be 
turned out of the pots and planted in the bas- 
kets—three or more pots in each, according to 
its size. The baskets should be thickly lined 
with green Moss, and the soil used should be 
rich and light. As the Peas grow liquid manure 
should be given freely, and the baskets must be 
hung near the glass. Keep the blooms gathered 
as they begin to fade ; and if a little artificial 
manure be given late in summer, the plants will 
bloom far into autumn.—E. 


Tris reticulata in Windows.—Durin 
snowy or wet weather the beauty of this valt 
able Iris, when grown in the open border, is of- 
ten to some extent lost. It therefore requires 
to be either covered witha hand-light or potted, 
in order to preserve its flowers, We lately saw 
some in pots and pans, ina nursery near Lon- 
don, which had been taken from the open ground 
whilst in full bloom. Placed in a cool house, it 
keeps in perfect condition for several weeks, 
and it fills the whole house with its scent. For 
filling windows this Iris might be used exten- 
sively; and if grown in pots or pans, plunged in 
a bed of ashes or soil during summer, and taken 
indoors when. cold weather sets in, beautiful 
plants of it in full flower might be had much 
earlier in the year than they could be obtained 
in the open air, and they would form fit asso- 
ciates for Cyclamens, Primulas, and similar de- 
corative plants.—C, §, 


Flower Pots in Rooms.—The pots in 
which plants are grown in rooms should be kept 
clean. Even with careful watering, the surplus 
water will sometimes be allowed to stand in the 
saucer, and iN consequence the outside surface 
of the pot will become covered with a layer of 
whitish or greenish matter, A properly baked 
pot is very porous, and allows the air to pene- 
trate through it to the roots of the plant, which 
is absolutely necessary to its proper nourish- 
ment and healthy growth. As the dust impedes 
the transpiration of the leaves, so does the depo- 
sition of this whitish or greenish matter on the 
outside of the pot prevent the air from passing 
through it into the ball inside, Wherever it 
occurs, therefore, it should be carefully washed 
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off. Frequent loosening of the surface soil, 
especially when the plants are watered with 
liquid manure, and the removal of every weed 
are, for the same reason, to be recommended, — 
B. R. 


Flower or Fern Boxes.—A pretty and 
effective stand for Ferns or flowers may be con- 
structed in the following manner :—Procure a 
box about 2 ft. long and 6 in. wide, and make four 
blocks for supports 3 in. high ; then cover the 
whole, with the exception of the back, with 
virgin cork, and finish by giving a good coating 
of oak varnish. Thé cost of such a stand is 
not more than 2s., and it will prove a very useful 
ornament when placed in a room or in bare and 
open spaces in the greenhouse.—W. A, G. 


Variegated American Aloe.— The 
uses of Agave americana variegata for decora- 
tive purposes can scarcely be too much dwelt 
upon. For halls, staircases, and lobbies, as well 
as for its more frequent positions on terraces 
and pillars andin conservatories, it is invaluable. 
There are, however, many places of this de- 
scription where this species would be too large 
and out of harmony in its proportions with ad- 
jacent plants and other ‘‘ fixings.” For such 
places, there are many smaller species of Agave, 
which are just as easily grown, and quite as or- 
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| they grew close and dense, a condition 


43 


Oe 


they otherwise would be, as the least shade 
draws them up weakly, and makes their bran- 
ches so puny as to require support. The best I 
| had were plunged out-of-doors in a bed of as! 
| to keep the pots cool 
drying too rapidly, 
| appeared to suit their 


ics 
, and thus prevent the soil 
This kind of treatment 
requirements exactly, ag 
aided by 
having the points of the shoots nipped out just 
before the plants received a shift into larger 
pots. a 
Although double Petunias may be propagated 
by means of cuttings, seedlings are preferable, 
as they grow stronger and give little trouble ; 
but when any of very superior merit show them- 
selves it is always worth while keeping a stock 
plant of such for cuttings, which, put in now, 
soon strike root on a manure-bed under a bell. 
glass kept close for a time. The single forms 
make grand beds if planted where they can have 
plenty of room to spread, but, as they are natur- 
ally strong growers, a poor soil is best for them, 
if deep, so that the roots can get well down; 
that checks any tendency to over-robustness, 
and yet affords the necessary support during dry 
weather. Besides forming magnificent beds, 
single Petunias make fine mas ses in borders, but 








when used in that way they require support ; 

the neatest and best way of effecting this is 
using coarse-meshed 
rabbit wire cut into yard 
lengths, which, “run 
round and tied toa stake 
at the ends, forms a 
capital frame, through 
which they thread their 
shoots and completely 
hide the wire with their 
gay blossoms and foli- 
age. here are many 
other plants of a similar 
character for which a 
trellis made in this way 

’ answers well, and, as 
they last for years, noth- 
ing for the purpose can 
be more cheaper or more 
handy. 

As Petunia seeds are 
very small, they should 
only be slightly covered 
at the time of sowing, 
otherwise the young 
plants are unable to push 
through the soil. Pans 
for such seeds should be 
filled nearly full. with 
rough leaf-mould, and on 
the top of that should be 
put lin. or so of finely- 
sifted soil, made per- 
fectly level and smooth. 
That done, the next 
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Variegated American Aloe (Agave americana yariegata), 


namental. Those who wish for information as 
regards varieties can see a large collection of 
them at Kew Gardens, and can purchase plants 
from the leading London nurserymen, They 
are easily grown in any loose soil, and if well 
attended to may be kept in vigorous health for 


years, 
eee 
GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED 

PETUNIAS. 
FINDING these so exceedingly useful 
greater part of last summer and autumn for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration, as well 
as for bedding, I would strongly recommend 
any one having such places to keep gay, to get 
a packet of seed, of the double varieties, and sow 
it at once ; double kinds being best adapted for 
pot culture and not so suitable for turning out, 
their flowers being too heavy to withstand the 
effect of wind and wet, which, towards the end 
of the season, sadly mar their beauty. By sow- 
ing thus early, plants may be grown to a large 
size and had in full bloom by July, if nursed 
on for a time in a warm greenhouse, and then 
placed in cold frames or a light house where 
they can get plenty of sun. This renders them 
short-jointed, and much more floriferous than 








SEEDLING 


during the | 





thing is to give a gentle 
vatering, and then they 
should not be disturbed 
for a few hours, when all 
will be ready for sow- 
ing. This should be done thinly, and a little 
silver-sand sprinkled over the seeds, when, if 
placed in a inoist heat, they will soon germinate, 
especially if the pan be covered with a shect 
of glass, or kept dark by a piece of paper for 
two or three days, as by that means evapora- 
tion is intercepted and a more uniform warmth 
maintained, s. 
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R ING ANNUALS. 


Or annuals for the flower garden that rank first 
are the Asters, Stocks, Verbenas, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Marigolds, Antirrhinums, annual Chry- 
santhemums, TPetunias, Violas, Pyrethrums, 
Mimuluses, and Lobelias. None of these re- 
quire any bottom-heat whatever, being far better 
without it; and, if sown and attended to as 
follows, few failures will arise :— . 
Prepare some boxes 18 in. long, 12 in. wide, 
and 3 in. deep, which are a convenient size to 
remove about, and will hold an ordinary packet 
of any of the above varieties of seed, Have 
ready a compost of loam and leaf-mould or de- 
composed manure, with plenty of sand well 
mixed. Pass one-half of the compost through 
a 4-in. sieve ; put the rough portion in the bot- 
tom of the boxes, which should have a cavity 
for drainage. Next put the portion of compost 





not sifted, finally finishing with fine soil passed 








Cut a piece of 4-in. lath 


through the sieve. 
the width of the box, and by slightly pressing 
its edge into the soil you will make miniature 


drills in which to sow the seeds. After sowing, 
cover slightly with fine soil. Great care is re- 
quisite in watering. Never allow the soil to get 
dry. Hither a fine rose or a syringe should be 
used, or, better still, an old hair-brush. Use 
the water in a tepid state, dipping your brush 
into the water, and a gentle shake over the 
soil will water in such a manner as not to dis- 
turb the smallest seed. 

Next come the annuals the seeds of which 
require the aid of bottom-heat to assist germi- 
nation. Many are the plans offered to the pub- 
lic for the purpose; but fermenting materials 
have done, and still do, i 





for many, being the 
cheapest and, if properly managed, the most 
efficient. A simple plan is to make a strong box, 
of any convenient size, 18 in. deep; place in 
any corner of your greenhouse, OF under a 
frame; fill to within a few inches of the top 
with fresh horse-manure made firm; on this 
stand your boxes or seed-pans. If a spare light 
is at liberty, on which to cover the top, so 
much the better, as it keeps confined the mois- 
ture arising, which assists in germinating the 
seeds. The most difficult seeds can be started 
in this rude gtructure—Acacia, Amarantus, 
3egonia, Gloxinia, Zinnia, Thunbergia, Celosia, 
Cyclamen, Primula, Cineraria, Calceolaria, and 
many others; or for the starting of bulbs of 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Caladiums, and Achimenes, 
this structure will do, and, if properly made 
at first, will retain heat sufficiently long to 
start a batch of either. J. 


a 


Show Pelargoniums in April.—These 
must now be kept fairly moist at the roots, or 
they will lose their lowermost leaves, leaving 
naked stems to view, and once lost they are 
never regained. The most robust of the plants, 
having a stocky growth, should be allowed to 
grow on for owering early; those of taller 
growth, and having the appearance of becoming 
‘irawn, should be stopped and induced to break 
again, They will soon do this, and if they 
flower later they yet yield a greater amount of 
bloom, This is an important month with the 
Pelargonium. The plants should be near the 
class, but in an airy position, at the same time 
not subject to cold draughts of air. This is a 
point of importance, and respecting which the 
wrowers of Pelargoniums for market are very 





We 


different times between the middle of March 
and the end of April. 
vigorous habit, 
of soil is used, provided it is of a light nature 
and tolerably rich. 
the pots containing them should be plunged in 
a mild hotbed, and 
seedlings will make their appearance. 
as they are sufficiently large enough to handle, 
they must be potted into 3-in. pots in soil of 
the same temperature as that from which 
have been taken. 
deeply as possible without burying the lower 
leaves. 
best position for them, when it can be afforded, 
is a small hotbed, where they can receive the 


As the Balsam is of a 
it is not important what kind 


When the seeds are sown, 


in a few days the young 


they 
They should be potted as 





At this period of their growth the 








Carnation Striped Balsam. 


treatment necessary to ensure a healthy growth. 
Cireat care must be taken to keep the plants as 
near the glass as possible, or they will soon 
grow up lanky and weak. When they have 
taken hold of the new soil, they should have a 
little air given on all favourable occasions. This 
is essential, in order to ensure a stubby robust 
growth. When the pots have become filled with 
roots (but not pot-bound), they must be shifted 
into pots a size larger, an operation which must 
be repeated till they are potted into the size in 
which they are intended to bloom. Many are 
satisfied to bloom their Balsams in 7-in. or §-in. 
pots, and if they are healthy, useful plants may 
he grown in that size ; but to have fine speci- 





particular, Fumigation must be particularly 
attended to, for when the days are bright and 
stnny aphides will make their appearance, and 
closely infest the points of 
they need to be kept under. 


aud judgment. 


By tying out the side 


into even shape, 
specimens laid. 


are growing.—D. 


Culture of Balsams.—These plants are 
exceedingly useful during autumn, both for 
conservatory and sitting-room decoration. They 
may be easily grown into specimens 18 in. to 
2) in. high and 3 ft. in circumference ; or, with 
a little extra care and a suitable place in which 
to grow them, they may be had 3 ft. high and 
I have grown them many 
years ayo 4 ft., and occasionally 4} ft. in dia- 
have naturally a tendency to 
the seed of one plant 
The double 
C'amellia-flowered varieties are those which are 
most esteemed, their blossoms sometimes rival- 
ling in beauty those of a finely-striped or flaked 
In order to secure successions of 
loom, seeds should be sown at two or three 


as many through. 
meter. Balsams 


run into many varieties, 
scarcely ever producing two alike. 


C.urnation. 


the branches, and 
Watering, too, at 
this season requires more than ordinanry care 
Enough is required to merely 
moisten the balls of earth about the roots and 
keep the foliage green and fresh, but no more. 
A superabundance of water in dull, sunless 
cold weather leads to material harm. When the 
sin is warm and the atmosphere drying, a 
syringing overhead will be found of great value. 
Any re-potting required should be done at once, 
but a large shift should not be given just now ; 
a plant requires the next largest-sized pot only 
«9 that the roots may speedily reach the sides. 
shoots, so as to give 
space in the middle, the plants can be trained 
and the foundation of good 
The more delicate fancy varie- 
ties_—the ‘‘ladies’ Pelargoniums,” as they have 
heen termed—require similar treatment, but 
much care in watering; and they should have 
the warmest part of the house in which they 
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Rhodanthes.—The commonly called Ever- 


lasting are among the prettiest and easiest 
grown greenhouse or window plant for summer 
and autumn. 
for markets, 
sale. 
shallow wooden boxes. 
As soon | gentle heat until the young plants make their 
appearance, when they are immediately removed 
to a lighter and cooler atmosphere, and, as they 
advance in 
them on every favourable opportunity. When 
large enough to handle they are pricked off into 
5 in. or 6-in. pots, putting from five to seven 
plants in each. 
airy positions in the houses or frames, where 
they remain until they come into flower. 
ing usually commences early in February, and 
continues until the end of April or beginning of 
May ; and from this latter period onward through 
the summer a succession of bushy, well-flow- 
ered plants is maintained. 
are R. Manglesi and R. 
Rhodanthes may also be 
ground in fine rich soil. 

sown at the end of April. 


They are extensively cultivated 
where they usually find a ready 
The seed is sown in successive batches in 
These are placed in 


growth, air is admitted freely to 


They are then placed in light, 


Sow- 


The varieties grown 
maculata and alba. 
grown in the open 


The seed should be 


Leen Raa 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1712.—Artificial Manure.—There is no 
better general artificial manure than Peruvian 
guano, if it is pure ; but it is difficult to obtain 
4 so. With stiff soils absolutely rotten horse 
manure is not so” desirable as the working 
into it of plenty of long manure fresh from the 
stable, as the straw supplies fibre to the soil, 
and even in this respect alone is most valu- 
able. Then phosphates, especially in the form 
of wood ashes and crushed bones, are good ; 
and phosphates are largely found in phospho- 
guano. A very superior general manure is 
Clay’s fertiliser, and seems to possess all the 
ingredients needful for plants. The manure 
sold by the Amies’ Company also has a wide 
reputation ; and the Potato manure sold by 
Messrs. Hill & Co., of Deptford, is a superior 
Potato fertiliser.—N. 


1710.-Worms on Lawns.—Corrosive 
sublimate (Perchloride of mercury) is soluble 
:n cold water in the proportion of 1 in 16; its 
specific gravity being five times greater than 
that of water, the quantity named in the ques- 
tion will require 1 pint of water for its solution, 
which would be accelerated and rendered more 
permanent by the addition of a small quantity 
of sal-ammoniac. On account of its rapid 
change of state upon coming in contact with 
organic substances, by which it loses the equiva- 
lents of chlorine and becomes converted into 
chloride of mercury (calomel), I should think 
its utility for the purpose named questionable. 
For a trial, [should suggest that you use 14 02z., 
dissolved in three or four gallons of water.— 
1 Mio Bt 

1606.—Propagating Hyacinths.—This 
can be done by amateurs by keeping the offsets 
which come off the parent-bulbs of Hyacinths, 











Carnation Flaked Balsam. 


mens, 


same manner. 


increased in growth. 





beautiful Carnation-like flowers.—R. 





3 ft. or 4ft. in diameter, fit for exhibition, 
they must be grown in 12-in. or 13-in. pots. As 
soon as the lower shoots can be got hold of, 
they must be tied or pegged down, and every 
fresh tier of shoots must be dealt with in the 
If they can be kept in pits near 
the glass, with plenty of air, and all the flower- 
buds picked off as they appear, till they are re- 
quired to bloom, they will grow like Willows ; 
and when the roots have thoroughly permeated 
the soil they will stand any amount of manure- 
water. When I have wished to have large speci- 
mens, I have given manure-water at every other 
watering, increasing it in strength as the plants 
Balsams treated in this 
way, and grown to the height of 3 ft. or 3} ft., 
and from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in diameter, with side 
branches from top to bottom, all covered with 


Tulips, &c., from time to time. These may be 


sandy soil, and in two or three years or more, 
according to size, such offsets will become large 
enough to be planted out like imported bulbs. 
Or seed of Hyacinths may be collected when the 
seed-vessels wither and begin to split, and sown 
out-of-doors, under more or less shelter, in soil 
enriched -with decayed leaf-mould, keeping 
the bed free from weeds and decaying leaves ; 
put under this plan the bulbs will not be large 
ae to bloom for four or five years.— 


1713.—Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and 
Primulas from Seed.—Cyclamen seed, as 
a rule, is sown in July or August, or as soon as 
well matured; grown in warmth, pricked out 
thinly into other pots, and kept growing on 
until large enough to be shifted into small single 
pots, and still kept in gentle heat, that the 
growth may be continuous and without check. 
If seed be sown now, it should be placed in a 
gentle bottom-heat and the plants kept growing ; 
hut it is doubtful if such seedlings could be 
induced to bloom next winter. Chinese Prim- 
rose seed may be sown at once in a shallow 
pan in a gentle warmth ; and when seedlings 
are large enough, prick out into other pans, 





planted in autumn in a separate bed of light, | 
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and finally pot up singly, keeping in a cool 
frame all the summer. Cineraria seed may be 
sown about the middle of June without heat, 
as the temperature is then warm enough. Use 
shallow pans here also, and in all cases the 
soil fine and sandy. Cinerarias should be kept 
in a cold frame until winter compels their 
being put into the greenhouse.—D. 


1723.—Cats in Gardens.—I have found 
that some galvanised-iron netting, laid flat on 
the top of the wall, soas to project beyond on 
both sides, to have been of great benefit in 
keeping off cats. If there be any particular 
spot in the garden for which they have a weak- 
ness, it is an excellent plan to procure a packet 
of good strong pins, and, cutting off the heads, 
insert them into some sticks of firewood, push- 
ing them into the mould, leaving only the points 
projecting. The first application of one of these 
pointsto the soleof the foot of one of these domes- 
tic tigers, when with its cleanly habits it com- 
mences to dig up a bed of Geraniums, is remark- 
able ; and the feline tribe, being gifted by Nature 
with a most retentive memory, do not often re- 
quire a second, but, with that species of free- 
masonry which exists among them, you will soon 
find your garden possesses an evil reputation, 
and as a place to be avoided. Some people may 
say this is cruel ; but is it worse than crushing 
under foot the peaceful slug, or drowning the 
apathetic aphis ?—LEw!s We 


1612.—Propagating Virginian Creep- 
ers.—Cuttings of well-ripened wood should be 
taken during September, or not much later, to 
be set pretty deep in sandy soil in a sheltered 
situation. Layers may/also be taken from the 
parent plant from July onwards. By these 
inethods some well-rooted plants could be ob- 
tained, which would grow strongly the follow- 
ing season. Meanwhile a screen might cheaply 
be effected by planting a few quick-growing 
climbers, such as Nasturtiums of sorts, Trop- 
olum canariense, or Convolvulus major. As to 
foliage plants for a border, 8 in. appeared rather 
a difficult height. Possibly the following might 
be found suitable :—Pyrethrum Golden Feather, 
Mrs. Pollock Geranium, bronze tricolor ; Cen- 
taurea Ragusina, silvery grey ; Arabis of sorts, 
variegated gold or silver.—C. L. J. 


1735.—Flowers for Bees.—The few flowers 
grown in a garden would not be of much assist- 
ance to the bees ; what is of more importance is 
that there should be plenty of field flowers, as 
Beans, Tares, White Clover, Sanfoin, Charlock, 
and most kinds of weeds; also the blooms of 
Lime and fruit trees. The bees will gather 
honey near their hives if they cannot find better 
elsewhere. What is needed is a constant suc- 
cession of bloom.—E. W. 


1732.—Plants for a Shady Landing. 
—India-rubber plants, Oleanders, strong-grow- 
ing Ferns, Fuchsias, Scarlet Pelargoniums, 
half-hardy Draczenas, Camellias, Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Balsams, and Chrysanthemums 
might all do on a large airy landing, but some 
would have to be grown specially for the pur- 
pose first. Few plants would thrive there for 
any lengthened period, as there would not be 
sufficient light. The best perennial creepers for 
such a position would be found in varieties of 
the spring-blooming Clematis, as these should 
bloom early in the summer in the sunshine, 
but bloom later if in the shade. Of annuals, 
the Canary creeper, the Lophospermum scan- 


dens, and the Scyphanthus elegans will do very 
well,—A. 


1726.—Cucumbers in Frames. —If a 
notbed intended for the growth of Cucumbers 
has been properly made, and the heat is gently 
rising, good strong plants should be got, either 
by begging or purchase, and be planted out at 
once, care being taken to put a thin sod of turf 
under the roots to prevent the heat rising and 
burning the young tender roots. The soil 
should be in the form of a hill in the centre, 
and about 3 in. deep at the sides being added to 
as the plants grow and the roots show on the 
surface, until it is 6in. in depth all over the 
bed. A little steam will do no harm, but too 
much may soon kill the plants. To avoid this 
the lights should at the first be kept tilted 
about 4 in. at the top to allow superfluous steam 
to feet To sow seed when the hed is ready 
would be to allow all the energies of the bed to 
be used simply to raise plants instead of growing 
them. Telegraph, Duke of Edinburgh, Model 
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Green Gem, Blue Gown, and Tender and True | 
are all good frame kinds.—D. 

1729. Cucumbers in Pits.—A Cucum- 
ber pit differs from a frame in this respect 
that a pit is composed of brickwork, and a 
frame is of wood, and movable. With a pit, 
the well-prepared stable-manure is thrown into 
the pit, carefully built into the interior, and 
gently trodden to settle it down; then the 
needful soil is placed on the surface, raised like 
a little hill in the centre, 
the sides ; and when the raw steam has passed 
off, the plants are planted into the centre of the 
hills, and fresh soil is added as the young roots 
show through the soil. The manure should be 
well prepared by frequent turnings and water- 
ings until it is equally heated ; and after it has 
been placed in the pit, a little ventilation should 
be given behind. The plants may be put in 
about the third or fourth day, and be lightly 
shaded on hot sunny days. A good soaking of 
tepid water should be given at least once a week 
after the steam has abated. If the brick pit be 
built with open walls, or has pigeon-holes 





| the top of the bulb level with the soil. 


but thinner around | 


45 
a hee ee 
or at once where not so planted already. The beds 
should be about 4ft. wide, and the sets or bulbs planted, 


or rather dibbledin, about 8 in. apart each way, leaving 

Have the soil well 

worked and manured, keep well hoed during the summer, 

and lift the crop as soon as ripe early in September. 
.D. 


1721.—Culture of Lilium longifiorum .—Lilium 
longiflorum is one of the easiest of all this family to 
grow, but the bulbs should be lifted and stored in sand 
during the winter, as slugs, wireworm, and other ground 
vermin will feed on them. In pots, single bulbs should 
be plantedin sizes of 6 in., andin goodrich soil, kept fairly 
cool and shady in hot weather. It will do grandly in beds 
planted out in the spring, blooming profusely in August. 
Where other kinds thrive longiflorum should do well.—D. 


1561._Steam for Forcing Frame.—lIf ‘ V” will 
get some sortland cement, mix it well into a paste, take 
a trowel and cover the whole of inside of frame, taking 
care to fill up all the nicks, he will then have no further 
trouble with the steam inframe. Before commencing 
the tank must be cold, and give time for cement to set 
before lighting the lamp again.—A. K.5. 


1733.—Annuals and Biennials, é&c.—Of annuals 
that are the better for transplanting—chiefly because, 
being tender, they cannot be sown with safety out-of- 
doors—are Asters, M arigolds, Balsams, Stocks, Zinnias, 
and Phlox Drummond. Of these that can be sown in 
the open ground are Helichrysums, Larkspurs, Clarkias, 
| Candytuft, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Indian Pinks, Vis- 





round the sides, some thick linings of manure 


An Eyerlasting Flower (Rhodanthe 


may be built up round it, and the heat will pass 
into the frame, and aid to prolong the inside 


warmth.—A. 

1751.—-Mice in Gardens.—You must catch them. 
Get half-a-dozen of the cheap mouse-traps, single ones, 
aud bait with toasted cheese rind, or toasted bacon rind, 
and put them down at dusk by the Peas. The traps are 
about two-pence each, and have a door which is closed 
with a circular wire spring, You will catch all the mice 
in a few nights, but you must not kill the mice in the 
traps. —MAJOR. 


1714.—Worms1n Fern-cases.—Lime-water—made 
by placing a double handful of fresh, hot lime into a 
gallon of water, stirring it well, and allowing it to stand 
for afew hours before using—makes a solution that is 
usually deadly to worms and not injurious to plants. 
The water need not be sprinkled over the foliage. Allow 
the soil to get rather dry first, then give a watering in 
the evening. 

1735.—Plants for Bees. —Mignonetteis without doubt 
a first-rate honey-flower, as, indeed, are nearly all odorous 
flowers. As arule, bees, when leaving the hive, ascend 
and go a considerable distance for food ; but some may 
feed near home. Still, the Mignonette, if sown several 
yards from the hive, would no doubt be more attractive 
than if sown close by. If other bees are feeding on your 
flowers, you have the satisfaction of knowing that your 
bees are elsewhere repaying the compliment.—D. 


1720.—Growing the Potato Onion.—The Potato 





|caria, Chrysanthem«uns, Malope grandiflora, Godetias, 
Eschscholtzia, and numerous 
others. Of biennials sown 
now to bloom in autumn, 
the best are the Antirrhi- 
num, Corn (Cockle, and 
Pentstemon, but few others 
may do so Of perennials, 
some Delphiniums, common 
Carnations, and Myosotis 
sempertiorens may bloom in 
the autumn; but perennials 
that will flower the first year 
are indeed few, 


1724.—Smooth _ versus 
Prickly Cucumbers.— 
There is a certain prejudice 
in the market in favour of 
spiny or prickly Cucumbers 
over smooth ones, but the 
difference in flavour is very 
doubtful. Both Telegraph 
and Duke of Edinburgh are 
free and good bearers, ancl 
do well in a frame without 
peat ; so also will Blue Gown, 
a prickly kind, and Green 
Gem, a smooth one.—D. 

1723. Sowing Malope 
grandiflora.— Malope 
crandifiora is a fine, showy, 
hardy annual, that may be 
sown in the open ground 
with safety at any time from 
the first of April, either in 
little patches or in shallow 
drills. Also seed may be 
sown in pans and raised 
under glass in a cold frame 
or greenhouse ; and when 
the seedlings are 2 in. high 
the pans should be stood in 
the open air to harden off be- 
fore planting out.—A. 

1748.—Soil for Potting. 
—'The best advice is not to 
waste time and patience over 
what is so valueless, but to 
abandon it to its natural 
uses, and get some suitable 
loam, which, mixed with 
sand and leaf-soil, will make 
yea‘ly good potting soil. 7 he 
ereat need in any soil em- 
ployed in potting is to 
have in its composition fibre 
which should be natural ; 
but probably no artificial 
fibre will excel Cocoa fibre 
refuse, which could be added 
to stiff loam at the rate 
of one-third. Leaf-soil also 
mikes a good addition ; but it soon decays, and leaves 
the soil in the pot hollow and open. The frequent 
watering soon produces congestion in the soil, and tena 
cious soils gets as hard as brick, preventing the roots 
from working, presently killing the plants. 

1587._Mottoes for Sun-dials.—Amicis queelibet 
hora: Any hour you like for friends. Docet wmbra: The 
shadow teaches. Allez vous: Pass on. Horas non numero 
nisi serenas : I reckon only the bright hours. J'avance: 
Igo forward. Lu, umbra Dei: Light is the shadow of 
God. 

1731. -Sweet-scented Plants for Greenhouses. 
—The following sweet-scented plants [ have grown ina 
house such as your correspondent describes with a fair 
amount of success :—Daphne odoratus, D. cneorum, 
Acacia armata, Nerium, Oleander, Myrtle, Lemon-scented 

Terbena, and Heliotrope, which latter will bloom nine 
months in the year in such a structure as that mentioned. 
Dwarf standard Roses also will do well. In bulbs, he 
would succeed with Hyacinth, Narcissus, Jonquil, Lily 
of the Valley, and Tuberose ; and also with Lilium aura- 
tum, L. lancifolium, L. rubrum, and other Japanese 
Lilies, which are all powerfully scented.—LEWIS W. 

1727.-Cats in Gardens — Bird-lime will not keep 
cats out of a garden. If the garden is walled all round 
a good thing to do would be to cover the top of the wall 
with broken glass set in mortar.—AJAX. 


1722._Plants for Unheated Greenhouse.— 
A space underneath the close stage of a greenhouse may 


Manglesi). 





or underground Onion should be planted in the late 
autumn, say in October or November, in sheltered places, 


be utilised to grow Mushrooms, or to blanch Seakale or 
Rhubarb; or it may be used as a fowl-house, if shut off 












from the inside of the 
If used for such 
must be perfectly watertight. 
nearly all kinds of greenhouse 
heated house. 


and an outlet is made 
of course the stage 
At this time of the year 
plants will do in an un- 
Genistas, Deutzias, Diclytras, Cinerari 
Olarias, show and zonal Pelar 
alsams, Celosias, 
Drummondi, Lobelias, &e., 
Many of the showy Begonias 
to make the house 


1728.—Forcin 
establishments, where the Van 
large quantities, it is the usu 
thickly into boxes, and place 
Just before they 
fully lifted out 
and each flower 


greenhouse, 




























































































































































































as, 
goniums, 
Globe Amaranthus, Phlox 
may be raised from seed, 
will also do well, and he 
very gay all the summer.—A 


g Tulips.—In large market-¢ 


Fuchsias, B 


rowing 
Thol Tulips are forced in 
al rule to plant the bulbs 
them in heat near the glass. 
come into flower the plants are care- 
and blocked in half-dozens into 5 
', expanding atthe same,time are 
The Tulip bulbs mentione 
must have been of b 
tured to carry flowe 
1516.—The Best Wa 
Coltsfoot is by ¢ 
As the Coltsfoot is 
bution of seed 
The flowers com 
any leaves appear, and 
I know this is the only e 
pest.—Gro. 
is not an annval. 
underground stems or roots, 
Picking the flowers off might 
certainly not kill the Coltsfoo 
1741.--Last Year’s Seeds.—I sow 
greenhouse seeds of last year of G 
natus, and Mienonette 
1733.—Americ 

a foot apart, and t 


-in. pots, 
thus sent 
d in the question 
ad quality, and not sufiiciently ma- 


y to Cleara Lawn from 
arefully pricking out every flower. 
an annual, this prevents 
sequently the plant is soon got 
e up in March and April before 

are therefore easily seen and 
ffectual plan to era- 
[The Coltsfoot 
8 yearly by means of its 

which spread rapidly. 
do some good, but it would 


H. L. RICHARDS. 


ed in an unheated 
odetia, Dianthus laci- 
, and they all came up.—C. D 
an Blackberries.—Plant in a row 
rain to stakes, or erect a wire trellis to 
Three wires strained to stout st 
r one should not be less than 5 ft. high. — 


akes will do. 


1725.—Blood for Vines.—I hay 
successfully at this season to late 
Vines, or it may be give 
when given to Vines 
It is not ada 
18 a powerful stimu 
and are well provide 


e seen it applied 
houses or open-air 
n any time during summer; but 
in active growth dilute it with 
pted for weak or sickly Vines, but 
lant where the Vines are 
d with roots.—B, 
1711.—Pruning the Arbutus. —Cut 
butus next month to 
will break again and make 


1751.—Mice in Garden.—Use tr. 
the seeds with red lead 
crowns of bulbs. 
them up properly 
them to live 


down the Ar- 
of the ground. 
a good bush.—E. H, 


within 2 ft. 


aps or poison. Dress 
, and place coal ashes over the 
a kitten or two and train 
and encourage 

I have a kitten that follows 
alks upon the stages among 
much care in placing its feet as 1 


Also procure 
—that is, be kiz 
in the garden. 
me through the houses, w; 
the pots, using as 
should do myself.—E 


1750.—Leather 
from a shoe factory 
also are the ashes, 


Dust in the Garden.—The waste 
should be a valuable manure 
Both may be useful 
to fruit trees, lightly forked in 
to flower borders. 
Potatoes and other r 
and Onions.—H, 


1707.—Phalee 
sis will do in 
or three degr 


applied as a top- 
; also as a top- 
The ashes will be useful for 
oot crops, especially Turnip, Carrot, 


nopsis in a Stove.—The P} 
a night temperature of 60° in w 
ees less on cold nights will do i 


1707.—Phaleenopsis in 
wellin a temperature of 60° 
stances being favourable. 
a few degrees less heat th 
in summer will do very well 
easily grown, 
the right time, and are r. 
position in the house 
to the sunny side. 


Stove.—These will do 
in winter, other cireum- 
Schilleriana will do with 
an P, amabilis; 70° to 10° 
Phaleenopsids are 
quire certain attention at 
ather particular as to the 
preferring the shady 
also to be near the 
but the roots 
the growing season 
are necessary.—J, D. 

e Chrysanthemums .—tTwelve white 
ake a big hole in the varietie 
nservatory decoration. 
nd easily grown: 
obe, White Chris 
Nulli (Pompone) 
of these may be take 
White Venus, Princ 
ady St. Clair, 
a), and Blonde Be 
of these require rather high cultr 
Some of these varieties are 
the petals.—S. 8, 


but they re 


they occupy, 

They ought 
sparingly in winter, 
must never be quit 
plentiful supplies 0 


1582.—Whit 
Chrysanthemun 
that colour if for co 
ing six are 
Cassandra, White G1 
nese), and White @ 
blooms, the first four 
following in addition : 
Eve, Virgin Queen, L 
Empress of Indi 


f tepid water 


The follow- 


n, and the 
ess of Teck, 
(sometimes called 
auty. But the last four 
ire for a first 
tinged pink on tI 





1793.—New Potatoas 
G. B. H.—Tt is ther 
toes offered for the fir 
in the autumn of on 
the succeeding year 
second year, because tha 
which they can be gro 
in the autumn or winter 
sent out in 1879, 
Woodstock 


ofM1s7oe 
ule to regard all new Pota- 
st time in commerce either 
e year or in the g 
g Sent out in the 
t is the first season in 
Thus any offered 
of 1878 are classed as 
The best kinds go offered are 
Kidney and Avalanche 
neys, Vicar of Laleham, 
(red round) 


, White Kid- 
» Criumph 
(pale pink Kid- 
a purple oval or half 
ay be one or two others not 
all these are bond fide and 

Of White Rounds there are 
as, curiously enough, of exhibi- 
Se are always in a considerable 
as compared with Kidneys, and even 


(blue round) 
, Beauty of Hebron 
and Karly Pur 


80 well known, but 
distinct new kinds, 
none known ; 

tion quality the 
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coloured Rounds, The past sending-out season 
has been singularly barren of new kinds, arising 
no doubt largely from the ravages of the disease 
of last summer. The best known are Pride of 
Ontario, an American kind, the tubers large, 
round, white and prettily tinted with red ; 
Heather Bell, a Scotch raised sort, true Kid- 
ney shape, very handsomely mottled with purple ; 
and Beauty of Kent, raised in Kent from the 
American Snowflake. This kind resembles the 
Karly Rose in colour, but ig round,—A,. D, 
1794.—Liquid Manure for Plants.—Which is the 
best liquid manure for pot Roses and general use.— 
FLINTMAN, [Drainings of the stable or manure heap, or 


sheep’s manure put in a tub with a handful of salt, and 
a bag of soot suspended in the tub.] 


1795.—Chrysanthemum Cuttings. 
my cuttings now, or keep them in full sun 
well rooted they do not need shade. ] 


in 


lp 





—ShallIshade 
=A Hl pple 


1795.—Fuchsias Out-of-doors.—Last autumn J 
bought some large Fuchsias, which had been in a green- 
house. Not having enough room in my greenhouse, can 


I expect to get good flowers if I put them out-of-doors in 
a week or so ?—A. H. I, [Put them out-of-doors early in 
May, ana they will bloom well.] 


1797.—Marechal Niel Rose.—I am afraid that my 
tree is dead. The branches at the ends are turning black 
and dry, although it is green enough on the two principal 
stems. Briar also out of the old stock is bndding ont : 
shall I cut that off?—A. H. I. [Pune back the dead 
shoots and rub off suckers from the stock.] 


1798.—Roman Hyacinths.—Can these, now having 
ceased flowering, be made ofany use for next season, and 
if so, how should they be dealt with ?—DELTA. [Plant 
them outin good garden soil in a Sunny position, and 
water freely in dry weather. ] 
1799.—Spireas Turning Black.—I have alot of 
Spireas, fine robust plants with hundreds of heads of 
bloom, but as soon as they begin to break into bloom 
the necks ¢o black and they drop off, I keep them in my 
greenhouse.—A. L. [We-can assign no reason for the 
flowers turning black otherthan that the plants do not get 
sufficient water and air. They cannot well have too much 
water when opening their blossoms; and a little liquid 
manure would be a great help. ] 


1800.—Stocks for Weeping Trees. —tI have ob- 
tained some common Birch stocks for working Betula 
alba pendula elegans upon. What height should I cut 
them for making standards for planting on alawn ? Ican 
make them up to 8 ft. Should they be grafted or 
budded, and when?_W. R. D. [8 ft. will not be too 
high for a good Weeping tree: You may either bud or 


but 


the 


tain 


weeping Rose except upon paper, and presume that 
they are either rare or unworthy of popularity. What 
height should the stocks be for planting ona lawn ?— 
W.R.D. [Stocks 6 ft. to 8 ft. high. Instead of pruning 
back the shoots, simply thin them out, and train those 
left in a downward direction. There are not many 
Roses that weep naturally in the sense you mean, but 
nothing is more easy than to form a weeping Rose tree.] 


1802.—Dry Soil for Potatoes —Would light. soil 
under which rag appearsata depth of 2 ft. be considered 
too dry for Potato stowing? If so, how can it be 
remedied? Will watering benefit the crop? Iam plant- 
ing Earlies and Magnum Bonums.—PEnNsE A BIEN... {If 
you mulch the Potatoes with a few inches thick of halt- 
rotten manure after they are earthed up, the soil will be 
wet enough. ] 


1803.—Striking Cuttings.—Can TI strike Geranium 
cuttings now, and should I harden the plants before 
making the cuttings ? [Geraniums will strike easy now 
ina warm house, Ifa little bottom-heat can he given 
all the better. The plants should not be hardened )e- 
fore the cuttings are taken.] 

1804.—Leaves of Spireeas turning Brown.— 
I have some plants of Spireea japonica in a greenhouse, 
How can I prevent the tips of the leaves from turning 
brown? -J. A. M. [Give the plants plenty of water, 
light, and air. ] 
1805.— Cheap Pea Sticks.—Not being able to pro- 
cure Pea sticks, the best and most inexpensive substitute 
for Peas and Beans is asked by—S. N. [A fewstout poles 
or stakes driven firmly into the ground, 5 ft. or 6 ft, apart 
on each side of the rows, will answer, These should be 
all of one height, which should be that of the Peas; some 
tar twine or other strong cord should then be tied to the 
end stake and passed along the line, making a turn on 
each stake within afew inches of the ground; and as 
growth progresses the next turn should be raised a little 
higher up, and go on until the plants have attained their 
full height. If the string or cord be applied at the right 
time, the tendrils of the Peas will clasp firmly round 
both stakes and strings, and will support the plants 
almost equal to Pea-sticks ; some, indeed, think this 
plan best, as by it the plants are exposed to more light 


and air than they otherwise would be, and the pods are 
more easily picked without in juring the haulm. ] much. 
1806.—Spirzea filipendula.—I have some youug | stem; 


plants which have started very well in a steady bottom. 
heat. Should they be kept in the hothouse ?—H. M. &. 
(Gradually harden them off, and place them ina light, 
airy house or frame. This Spirea is a hardy plant, and 
does not need either bottom or top heat. ] 


1807.—Crocuses after Flowering.—I have a 
number of Crocuses that I have grown in boxes and pots, 
How should they be treated after flowering ?—ZprRo. 
[Plant them out in the wildest parts of the garden or 
shrubbery. ] . 

1808.—Moss on Walks—What will prevent the 
growth of Moss on walks? My garden is a very old one, 
and this growth causes much trouble in the constant use 
of the hoe, [Good drainage is the only cure. Use plenty 
of salt in dry weather, if there are no live edgings to 
the walks. ] 


think, 
long s 


of the 





is stiff and clayey ashes will 
loamy they are not needed, ] 


1810.—_Sand on Lawns .—Does fine sand rolled into 
atennis lawn help to harden the turf ?—H, 
sand would 


damp, and well rolled in ; 
avoided. ] 

1811.—Brussels Sprouts.—Will some one tell me 
how to grow these ?—T. I, 
out when large enough in well-manured 


chemical products of 
heating 


1816.—Sowing Peas for 
purchased the following collection of Peas, viz., William 


Popular and Supreme. 
the first two kinds, and 
of the other varieties ought to be put 


wards, 


t 
the tree.] 


1826. 
the best way of treating 
grown and flowered in water with 
ing in the garden next year ?—Rus In U 
them off a little by placing 
then plant them out in a sunny position out- 
good rich soil. 


the winter without harm 2—C. 
now or in autumn by division of the 
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1809.—Coal Ashes for Gardens.—I have riddled 


and mixed coal ashes with horse manure for use in my 
kitchen garden. 


I Is this a good manure, and am I right 
using coal ashes at all?_F. (If the soil in the garden 


do good, but if light and 


[A little 
on when the ground was 
but too much should be 


do good if put 


[Sow in beds in June 3 plant 
soil 21 ft. apart. ] 


1812.—Wire for Training Ferns on.—May Tuse 
coppet wire on which 
godinm scandens), or is there anything better?—T, §, 
[Copper wire will do, but 
would be as good; 


1813.—Heat for 
(Adiantums) need 
at this season ? 
(They would grow in 
do better in one 10° higher.] 


1814.—Saving Parsley Seed.—How can I get 
seeds from Parsley, 
Loco. [Select good 
plant them in 
ripen seed in 
gathered, if necessary. } 

1815.—Hoeating Fernery. 
Fernery which for some years I have endeayoured to heat 
during winter by means of gas, applied in various 


to train the climbing Fern (Ly- 


a thin Willow or Hazel stick 
so would strong twine or whip-cord.] 


Ferns.—Do Maiden-hair Ferns 
a higher temperature than 50° to 55° 
I can give more if requisite.—J. §, 
the temperature named, but would 


and when will they be fit to sow ?— 
curled-leaved plants at once, and 
& sunny position in rich soil, They will 
autumn, which may be sown as soon ag 


—I have a glass enclosed 


ways, 
; my plants being destroyed by the 
the gas.—K. [There are plenty of 
apparatus advertised in our columns weekly, ] 


Succession.—I have 


without success 


First, First Crop, G. F. Wilson, Villbasket, Laxton’s 
I have already sowed the first 
shall be glad to know when each 
in in order to ob- 
[Plant half of each sort at once, 


a good succession. 


and the other half when they come above ground, ] 


1817.—Clematis Flowering only at the Top. 
—Thave a Clematis Jackmani which has been planted 
out four years against a wall, 
growth, but all the blooms 
train it from side to side. 
the blooms over the surface ?—R. W. 
half the shoots to within 6 in. or so of the ground ; you 
may then get 
lower part of the wall.] 


It makes very strong 
are at the top, although I 
What can I do to distribute 
[Cut down one 


growths from the bottom to flower on the 


graft them as convenient. It should be done in autumn, | ,; 1818. Propagating Laurels.—W hen is the best 

but you might try budding at iiee * | time for striking these, and which is the best way to take 

y i vey ee eae ORCED| them ?—B. [Take off growing shoots 6 in. long in autumn 
1801.— Weeping Roses:—I have never seen a] witha little heel attached to them if possible. 


Place 


them firmly in the ground in a sheltered situation and in 
sandy soil. ] 


1819.—Plants in Cucumber 
can be grown in a greenhouse which is used for Cucum- 
ber growing, the stage being 
leaves, and the heat kept A 
and Mosses would do better than anything else in such a 
position, ] 


1820.-Pyrethrums.-Whatis the habit of these plants? 
I had a dozen last autumn. but lost half. What height do 
they grow, and are they suitable 3 
border (first line) ?—P. 
tufts of finely-cut foliage from 
flowers are borne on stems 9 in. to'12 in: in height. T 
would do for a front row 
plants behind them. 


1821.—Honeysuckles 
the reason of their non-flowering? They grew well last 
summer ; clay soil. 
and best road sweepings, 
them flower?—W. J. R. 
ripen in the autumn. 


House.-What flowers 


shaded by the Cucumber 
about 70°?—C, P [Ferns 


5 


at 


for the front line 


ina 
[The flowering 
J 


Pyrethraums form 
about 6 in. high, but their 
hey 
provided you had no dwarf 
They require deep sandy soil.] 

not Flowering. —What is 
Ihave worked in a Jot of manure 
Will this succeed in making 
[Probably the wood does not 
They want plenty of sun.] 


1822.—Tulips a Second Year.—Will these suc- 
ceed next spring if left in 
with Narcissi and Crocuses Ww. 


the ground, as is the custom 


[Yes perfectly, ] 


1823.—Breadfruit Potato.—Is the American Bread- 
fruit Potato red? 
quality ?— A ConSTANT READER, 
of good quality in some soils. ] 


1824.—-Watering Palms. 
Latania borbonica from the 
pour it into the saucer, and let it 
throwing the surplus away ?—C. F. H. 
of course. 
roughly soak the whole of the soil. 
any water in the saucer, 
temperature as that in which 


1825.—Cutting Branches of Araucarias.-—— 
Would it hurt an Araucaria if its lowest tier of branches 
were sawn off? I cannot get the weeds removed, as even 
the second tier of branches are 
ARAUCARIA IMBRIGATA, 


and a Kidney or Round also the 


[A round, white Potato 


—Is it right to water 
surface of the soil, or to 
suck up as it requires, 

[From the surface 
at a time to tho- 
There should not be 
Always use water of the same 
the plant is growing.] 


Give it sufficient water 


trailing on the ground.— 
{It would not hurt the plant 
Do not saw the branches off too close to the 
and cut over the wounds with a sharp knife after. 

and smear them over with clay. We should 
however, that by lifting up the branches with a 
ick the weeds could be removed, without spoiling 


—Hyacinths Grown in Glasses.—What is 
Hyacinths which have been 
a view to their flower- 
RBE. [Harden 
them in a cool place, and 


; of-doors in 
Cut off all the flower-stems. ] 


1827.—Propagating Variegated Thyme.—How 
can variegated Thyme 


be propagated, and 


at what time 
year? Canit be left in 


its place out-of-doors all 
D. [It may be propagated 
rootsor by cuttings 
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put in sandy soil under a hand-light. It is perfectly 
hardy.) } 
1328. How to Grow Mign ; 
nonette requires rich soil, a good mulching of manure, 
and plenty of water. If grown in pots, liquid manure 


is a great help to it when coming into bloom. 


1829.—-Growing Cucumbers.—0Old Subseriber.— 
These may be grown without any artificial heat in a 
greenhouse during summer. Flowering plants will not 
grow well under them, but Ferns and Mosses might do 
fairly well. 

1930.-Winter-flowering 
Wife.—Any kind of Fuchsia miy 
winter by proper treatment. In autumn prune back 
some of your plants, re-pot them, and place ina warm, 
moist temperature till they come into flower; then put 
them iu the conservatory. Cuttings struck in May, June, 
and July will also floyver in winter if the blooms are 
kept picked off and the shoots pinched weak till, say, 
November. 

Horse-droppings as Manure.—A. J- B.—You 
eannot possibly have anything for mulching Roses or 
manuring a garden equal to horse-droppings, from which 
all the straw has been shaken. 


Increasing Primulas.—Beginner. 
never so good as those raised from seed.] 


Soil for Ferns.—Beginner.—Ferns do not need pot- 
ting every year after they get large enough to occupy, 
say, 8-in. or 10-in. pots. The roots should never be 
trimmed nor injured in the least. 

Striking Geraniums —Beginner.— These would 
strike much easier in May and June than now. If you 
want them for bedding begin at once. 


New Foliaged Plant.-—-R. W. W.—Sendus a plant, 
that we may judge of its merits. 


Todea superba.—C. M. C. 
moist atmosphere. Tt will succe 
heated sunless house, under a glas 
or even without a shade. 


Mulching Roses.—Mark.—Pruning should, of 
course, be done before Roses are mulched. 


Brompton Stocks.—F’. A.—These are hardy, and 
if they have been keptin a cool temperature during win- 
ter may be planted out at once. 


The Way to Write Labels.—I. H. -Always 
begin at the top of the label and write towards the 
point. 


H., Osborne.—We cannot make out what plant you 
refer to. Kindly write it plainly. 


Wireworms in Soil.—_Gang Forward.—Give the 
land a good dressing with salt if it is vacant. Wellturn 
up the soil witha fork, and give another dressing in a 
week’s time. It will then be ready for planting at the 
end of May. <A dressing of quicklime would also be 
peneficial. Oil-cake sown on the land is a good thing; 
the wireworms feed on it and burst. 


Annuals for Bouquets.—WV. 7. B.—The list of 
these given at p. 810 (Feb. 28) will suit your purpose well. 
They shou d all be sown by the end of April. 


Eulalia japonica __#. g.—Any of the large nur 
serymen will procure you plants of this Grass if they do 
not possess a stock, bub probably they do now. The 
price varies with the size of the plants, but it is nob cou- 
sidered an expensive one now it has become more 
common. 


White Moss Trees.—h. 
Moss Roses? 


Names of Plants.—F. Sutton.—Garrya elliptica 
one of the best of hardy evergreen shrubs. W.. C. 
Some kind of Lichen, which can only be named by a 
specialist. —. F.—Boronia megastigma.—Cum nock, 
__Kerria japonica, sometimes called Corchorus japonicus. 
__—§. B. C.—The white-leaved plant is the variegated 
Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium ccerulewm), belonging to 
the order Polemoniacex; the white-flowered plant is 
a double-flowere inensis)—R.  B.— 


d Plum (Prunus sl 
1, Arabis albida; 2, Daphne Mezereum ; 3, Ribes san- 
guineum. 


onette.—Mark.—Mig- 


Fuchsias. — Rectov’s 
be got to bloom 1 


—0Old plants are 


_This requires a close, 
ed best in a quiet un- 
3 shade or hand-light, 


Ht. W.—Do you mean 





at! 





1931.—Treatment of Boronias.—What is the 
proper treatment for the sweet-seented Boronia after 
flowering ?7—A. K. 


1932. Glazing without Putty.—I have recently 
seen some new glass structures with the sash-bars placed 
horizontally, and apparently thick panes of glass laid on 
them edge to edge. It looks very neat, but how about 
its utility? Iam about to put upa Vinery and conser- 
vatory about 60 ft. by 24 ft., with a division half-way, and 
would like to have the opinion of some one who has had 
actual expericnce of this kind of house. Is it as useful 
a3 the old sash and putty system (with sashes the other 
way)? The new system certainly looks good and strong. 
The panes appear to be kept in place with sheet lead 
doubled back over the lower rim. Is the system to be 
recommended as water-tight, weather-proof, &c. 2— 
KE. N. 

1833._Hotbed Frames.—I should be 
«Gq, A.” (No. 1518, March 6) would 
lamp he had the penzoline in. I have tried it, and 
every lamp I put under the frame is destroyed. The 
cement and the solder in three different |kinds of lamps 
has come undone, and the top of the lamp fallen off ; 
and in consequence the oil gofgon fire. Shouldthere be 
a chimney to the lamp? What distance is the lamp 
from the bottom of the boiler? If ‘‘G. A.” will give me 
all information on the subject I shall be glad.—J. M. M. 


1834.—Culture of Double Geraniums.—Will 
some one give me afew directions as to the culture of 
double Geraniums, as I find it very difficult to grow them 
successfully ?—ARTHUR. 


1835.—Creepers for Tops of Walls.—I have a 
dwarf wall at the edge of my lawn ; there is a border 
of flowers and shrubs level with topof wall; the coping 
is always unsightly. What are the best hardy plants or 
creepers to cover it quickly 7—C. P. 


obliged if 
tell me what kind of 
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1836.—Treatment of Watsonias.—How are these | 


best grown, and what colours do they pos 
planted mine with Gladioli ; is this likely 
good effect ?—W. J. R. 


1837.-Hotbed Frames.—Will 
give a little more explanation of his desc 
home-made frame in the 
He says there that he knocked the top 
the case, and fixed the pan to the bottom. 
the bottom to the case again, 
good of knocking it off ? Or, if no 
with the Cocoa-nut fibre 
from the lamp? Why does he use the 
standing the box on two flower pots 


t, how do 


«q, 


and, if so, W 


, in keeping it in the case, 


ses3? I have 
to produce a 


A.” kindly 
ription of his 


No. published 6th of March. 
and bottom off 


Does he fix 
hat is the 
es he manage 
and 


fibre. And in 


I suppose he means 


the boiler pan is on the pots, as it isas large as the case. 


And where does he fix the 


1838.—Ants on Lawns. 
how to get rid of nests of s 
come up annually on my lawn? I want, 


pipe for filling the pan?—C. G. 


—Will any reader tell me 
mall red ants, which seem to 


if possible, to 


get rid of them without being cruel to the industrious 


little fellows, or destroying 


the Grass. —SPARKE. EVANS. 


1939.--Garden Farms in Cornwall.—Could any 


one give me 
garden farms in 
grown), number of men employed, and rer 
GB: 


any information as to the average size of the 
Cornwall (where Broccoli, &c., are 


at per acre ?— 


1810.—Climbing Roses jn Pots.—What are the 
best varieties of climbing Roses to grow in pots for the 


greenhouse ? Also best compost to grow 
AMATEUR. 


1841. How to 
I have about half 
turn to some useful purpose. It is open 
west, but enclosed on all other s 
vegetables can 


Make the Most 


I grow to most advantage ? 


1342.—Treatment of Azal 
early part of last summer, 
choice Azaleas. 
I shall be gla¢ 


They appear 
1 of information 


as to proper 


them in?—AN 


of a Garden.— 
an acre of ground, which I wish to 


to the south- 


ides by tall trees ; what 
a ey dc 
ea Cuttings.—In the 


I put in a few 
to be growing 


cuttings of 
a little, and 
time to 


shift them from the cutting pan, and also their after 


treatment.—H. J. Wis 


1343.—Plants for a Frame. 
which faces the south, but is shaded by 
buildings the greater part of the day. 
3 ft. ; and about 4 ft. high at the back 


T should like to know the best use I could 
have a greenhouse, aud thor 


ight the frame might 


—Thave a lean-to frame 


the adjoining 


Tt is about 5 ft. by 
and 1 ft. in front. 


put this to. 
do for 


sowing seeds in, but fear it is not warm enough.—B&GIN- 


NER. 


1811.—Making a Kiln.—Can any on 
simplest way of making 
off the fields, to be used as 
turf as fuel 2—A CONSTANT READER, 

1815.—Guano.—Can any of your reade 
from experience what quantity of guano 
water should be used for Ferns and cther 
=I, 


1846.—Climbers for Greenhouse 


a 
ec 


a kiln to burn lime 
a manure for bog 


Wall. 


inform me the 
-stones picked 
land, using 


rs 1ecommend 
to a gallon of 
choice plants ? 


Would 


some reader tell me what plants would do best for this 


purpose ? 


ning along its base.—G. W. 


1847.-Sea Sand for Plants.—Has 


tried sea sand for striking cuttings in? If 
kindly report results, 


The wall is rather damp, and has 


as it would, in many localitie 


a flue run- 


any reader 
so, would they 
8, be 


easier to obtain than silver sand, and less expensive ?— 


G. i. 

1348. —Striking Ferns, 
Myrtles.—I have endeavoured to strike 
of Oleanders and Ficus elastica in 
a similar principle to that 


hotbed frames (No. 1518). At the end of 


Oleanders, 


and 
some cuttings 


a frame heated upon 
advocated in GARDE 


NING for 
twenty-three 


days I turned out the pots to examine the bulbs, with 


the result that ten cuttings have rotted, 
remaining one has not shot a fibre, 
Can any one suggest the cause, or direct 


and the eleventh 
thoug 


rh still sound. 
me to success 


for raising these, and also Myrtles ?—FILICES. 


1849.—_Bronze an 


d Golden-leaved Pelargo- 


niums.—Which is the best variety of bronze Pelargo- 


nium? also a good golden self, of spreading 
bedding ?—GANG FORWARD. 
1850.-Wireworm in Beds.—-How c¢ 
wireworms in beds ?—GANG FORWARD. 
1851.—Pot Ros 
some experienced re 


meon the culture of R 
house ?—F. B. T. 


, low habit, for | 


an I get rid of 


es in Cold Greenhouses —Will 
ader of GARDENING kindly 


instruct 


oses in pots in an unheated green- 


1852, Carnations and Hares and Rabbits.— 


T have about three dozen good Carnatior 
every winter bitten down by hares and r 
can I protect them 2—M. L. B. 


1s, which are 
abbits. How 


1853.—Drying off Orchids.—Having just begun 


to attempt growing a few cool 
bought, amongst other things, 
Oncidium tigrinum. Tt is not mentioned 
Gower’s *‘ Orchids for Amateurs, 
learn when 
ought to be 
with on this subject are, 
enowzh ; and 
cate at what time to begin drying off 
which require it ; or any 
when the dry treatment should be stopped. 


1854-—Plants not Injured by 
large room with glass roof, heated by 
which at night I burn gas. 
in such aroom ?—B. GODDARD. 


as usual, 


st 


greenhouse Orchids, Thave 
a good healthy plant of 


in Britten & 


” and I should be glad to 
it flowers, and, at what time, 
dried off. Phe books I have been able to meet 
not elementary 
I cannot find anywhere a plain rule to indi- 


if at all, it 


those Orchids 


rule at all by which to know 


—C..V.A. 


Gas.—I have a 


eam pipes, in 


What plants will best thrive 


1855.—Cultivation of Freesias.—I should be glad 


to learn what soil and treatment are suital 


yle for Freesia 


Leichtliniana, and F. refracta alba. I planted the bulbs 


in pots some time ago, and they are just 
come up.—C. V. A 

1856:—Lilium Giganteum from 
had some seeds of Lilium giganteum ; 
sown, 


beginning to 


Seed.—I have 
when should they 
in what sort of mould and what heat, and what 


should the after treatment be? Ishould also be glad to 


know within what time they may be expec 
nate, —SouTH HILL. 


ted to germi- 





1857.— 


Street Sweepings for Mushrooms.—I 


am given to understand that this is good stuti to grow 


Mushroc 
rience 0 


1858.—Plants for Fowls.— 


flower y 


one suggest any other plant wl 


results ? 


1859.—Leather 
leather parings as manure, and how must I ap} 


yms in; will some one 


kindly detail their expe- 
f it?7—W..G. 


Tam aware that the sun- 
are relished by fowls. Can any- 
ich will yield the same 


ields seeds which 
—-F, A. 


as Manure.—Can Luse 
ly them? 


Shavings 


— BI. 
1360.—Woodlice in Melon Frames and in 
Mushroom Houses.—Will any one tell me the best 


way to get rid of these pests ?—. 


1861.—Propag 


want to 
plain- 
the best 


Canaries Breeding. 


leaved and variegated ; 


O. 


ating Hollies and Laurels.—I 
increase my stock of Hollies and Laurels, both 
would any one inform me 
way and time to do so 9a pth Bg 


Deen ana! 
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__‘‘Tancashire” asks, 


a question the answer to which would easily fill 


a whole number of GARDENING, 
your to satisfy him in th 
The canaries when. they 
is, when the cock feeds t 
on eggs (hard boiled), 


throug 
sieve. 


ply of 


member 
scouring, 
| way. 


and if 
positio 
chine, 





ciers either of British or foreign 
| invaluable. 
consist of any soft material, 
wadding, which can be h 
pence per yard. 
the young ones 
week old, and, if strong 
to leave the nest at about three we 
Give plenty of food as before mentione 
not let the egg or green 





will ki 
Rape, 


of my b 
not sun 


af 


less. 
week. 


healthy 


thing t 


Bird 


remedy 


ing of 


import 
badly 

who h 
that st 


of the 


but Is 
STUFF 
small or 
leaves, C 
them. 


the Cab) 
whole w 


two, 
over the 





liquor. 


It has grown too fat, eats 


any one ¢ 


of attention 


altogether, inasmuch as the e 


Cabbage by abundance of water is e 
its proper cooking. 


yolk of e 
the leaves as possible with 


loy or Frankfort sausa 
mace, pepper, 


fat bacon, and allow 
hour or longer ; 
off the bacon, undo the thread, and serve in their own 


but I will endea- 
e more important points. 
are noticed to pair (that 
he hen) ‘should be fed 
which should be pressed 
h a piece of perforated zinc or a hair 
The yolk only should be given. Asup- 
green food should also be given. 4e- 
that egg is binding and green food 
so be careful to avoid extremes either 
3e careful to have a healthy pair of birds, 
either should exhibit any signs of indis- 
n, do not fail to administer a dose of Fin- 
which should always be kept by all fan- 
cage birds 3 itis 
The materials for nesting should 
but I prefer white 
ad for about four- 
The hen sits thirteen days ; 
open their eyes when about a 
and healthy, are able 
eks old. 
d, but do 
food get sour, as this 
Ilthe young ones. See 13: Canary, Hemp, 
Millet, and Maw.—a. pA. 


Canary with Rough Plumage.—The feathers 


ird are very rough, the wines droop, and it has 
¢ for more than a week, although not moulting. 
ravenously, and is very rest- 
feed it on canary seed, and ceive it hemp once a 
The bird is two years eld, and has always been 
, and sung well till lately. Shall be very glad if 
an tell me what ails it, or what is the. proper 
» give it. TILLY SLOWBOY. 


Lice.—Do canaries suffer from these insects, 


and is Keating’s insect powder cons idered a good thing 
to shake into their feathers and about the cage? 
| SLOWBOY. 

Feathers Coming off Canaries.- 
say from what cause 
in patches, leaving bald places, a 


TILLY 


_Will some one 
naries come olf 
nd what can be done to 


the feathers of ca 


it?—J. G. 


Parrots Losing their Feathers.—My parrot, 
which has 
feathers, 
benefited by dried chilies ; 
frequently seen enqui 
that 1 thought some reader might be glad to know of 
this remedy.—M. J. 5. 


been suffering from mopes 
and been in general ill-health, 
about six 
ries on t 


and losing its 
has been much 
a day. ihave so 
his subject in GARDENING 
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Cooking Cabbage.—Permit me to dissent 
altogether from the writer in 
tna, who advocates steaming 


last week’s GARDEN- 
Cabbage. The cook- 
egetable may seem scarcely worthy 
by some persons, but it really is an 
ant matter; and it is generally cooked 
in London restaurants. How any body 
as thought of the matter can suppose 
eaming would suit Cabbage is beyond me 
xtraction of some 
not very pleasant component parts of the 
U ssential to 
[have seen steamed Cabbage, 
hould not like to see it again.—B. 


this v 


ED CABBAGE.—For this dish we must choose 
medium-sized Cabbages. ‘Take off their outer 
ut them in two, take out the heart and blanch 


Take sufficient sausase meat, thicken it with 
ox beaten-up and beef marrow. Fill the cavity of 
3 and as many of the interstices between 
the forcemeat, tying up the 
Place them in a stewpan with save- 
ge with Onions, Carrots, a Clove or 
and salt to taste. Pour stock 
r the Cabbages with good slices of 
‘tthe whole to simmer for half-an- 
to their size. When done take 


page 


ith string. 


whole, cove 


according 


















Brage’s Husk Biscuits.—The difficulty 
of getting a biscuit perfectly free from sugar, 
and made of pure undressed wheat, is so con- 
siderable that we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending these, which are excellent in all ways. 


 ——————— 
POULTRY. 


A THIEF-PROOF FOWL HOUSE. 


STRICTLY speaking, it is very difficult to build a 
thief-proof house of any description, but with 
fowl-housesit is different, Where poultry keepers 
lose their stock it is generally because they take 
little, if any, care to secure their birds against 














Section of Fowl House. 


the visits of tramps and persons of that class, 
who pay no respect to the difference between 
meum and tuum. The fowl stealer will not run 
any great risk, for if caught and any previons 
conviction is proved against him his capes at 
is severe ; so, unless he can get the birds easily 
and without much trouble, he will try his luck 
elsewhere. I have just completed a fowl-house 
which, I think, will answer very well. Here is 
my modus operandi: I eut four pieces of quar- 
tering, 7 ft. long, 4in.iby 3 in., to form the corner 
post (A), which I bury in the ground | ft. having 
previously tarred or charred the end to prevent 
rot. Next cut five pieces6 ft. long, 3in. by2 in. — 
three for Mierutedin: Supports (B) and two for 
door-posts (c), eight pieces 6 ft., 3 in. by 2 in., 
to mortice into corner posts, top and bottom (p) ; 
the rafters for roof(E) are of 14 in. by 24 in. stuff, 
keeping narrow side up. The length will depend 
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GARDENING: ILLUSTRATED. 


only be 4 in, wide by 12 in. long, and cut down 
the slope the same way as the rafters run. The 
door I make in three thicknesses of 1 in. each : 
in the two outside ones the boards are placed 
perpendicularly, and the inside or middle one 
horizontally ; these are then Screwed together 
and fitted into the doorway. The aperture above 
the door can either be of bars, asin the plan, 
or an iron grating ; either will do for ventilation, 
The house is now complete as far as woodwork 
goes ; for to enter into a description of hatching- 
boxes, nests, perches, &c., would occupy too 
much space here. This house stands upon a new 
piece of ground I have for gardening purposes, 
from which I have cut all the turf, and stacked 
it all round the house and over the roof, com- 
mencing 3 ft. wide at the bottom, gradually 
decreasing to about 18 in, at the top. In making 
the wall, when I have built the turves four or 
five high I drive some pegs pointed at one end, 
12 in, long and 1 in, square, through the turves 
into the ground, each peg 18 in. apart only, 
every way. When five more turves higher are 
built up, I peg them on to the last row, and so 
on to the top; in this manner the wall will be 
one solid piece, and, if properly built, cannot be 
pulled down without the aid of pickaxe and 
shovel, and then only with considerable labour, 
The roof is covered in the same way (leaving an 
opening for the roof windows) to the depth of 
12 in. to 15 in. ; and after beating with a flat 
piece of wood to make it level and firm, I run 
some heated coal-tar mixed with fine sand over 
it to make it waterproof. To prevent the wet 
getting in at the roof windows, place a piece of 
glass in a frame over each opening, and by exer- 
cising a little ingenuity these windows may be 
made to open and ventilate the house. 

This description of structure will answer two 
purposes—that of keeping the birds warm in the 
winter (a most important consideration where a 
supply of eggs is desired in severe weather), and 
providing them with a cool roosting-place in the 
height of summer, Bat, 

Gapes in Chickens.—shut the chickens up in a 
coop; dust in some slaked lime (which has got cold, but 
not old), taking care not to let it touch the birds’ eyes ; 


keep the coop closely covered for a few minuteés,— 
Ue 2s Th 


Pullets not Laying.—I have not the slightest 

doubt that if “ W. HU §.” feeds the’ pullets with warm 
food in the morning, and gives them corn before going 
to roost, that they will lay. Four or five meals a day is 
too much.—C, WA. 
Fowls Pecking each other.—Can any reader 
suggest the cause of my fowls disagreeing, T had cross- 
bred Brahma pullets anda Dorking cock. Ag they dis- 
agreed so, I sold all but two,and bought some cross-bred 
Hamburgs and a Spanish cross-bred Hamburg cock. 
These I find disagree the Same as the others. I feed 
them liberally, and they have a good run and are well 
sheltered and kept quite clean.—A GARDENER. 
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Fowl House completed. 


upon the pitch given to the roof, 18 in. or even 
15 in. in 3 ft. will be sufficient to ensure the wet 
running off. The top plate (F) is 35 in. by Qin. 
but must be placed on edge the same as the 
rafters, as much greater strength will be given 
to the roof this way ; the Supports (G) will keep 
the top plate steady. Now proceed to cover all 
round, and roof in with feather-edged boards, 
commencing at the bottom and finishing at the 
top ; the same with the roof, taking care to bring 
the first feather-edged board over thesides alittle, 
to form an eave, which will prevent the wet get- 
ting in should the outer roof become at all dam- 
aged at any time. When it is completed, two 
holes must be cut, one in each side of the roof, 
fo form windows to admit the light ; they need 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.—ScaLE OF CHARGES.—Five lines 
or less in body type, 3s. ; each additional line, 6d. If 
displayed, or with blocks, &c., at the rate of 73d. per 
line of body type, no matter what space they may occupy 
or what other type may be used. Set across columns, the 
lowest charge will be 30s, Advertisements for the next 
No. should reach the office not later than first post on 
Monday, Gardeners and others wanting situations, four 
lines, 1s. 6d. > each additional line, 6d. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—We earnestly invite all 
those practically capable to aid their fellow readers hy 


giving such information as may lie in their power, Al} 
answers should be written on one side of the paper, and 


commence with the number 

All communications for the Editorial Department 
should be addressed to THE EDITOR, GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton St., Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. All letters referring to Subscriptions, Advertise. 
ments, and other business matters, should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, at the same address. 

The name and address of the writer-are required with 
every communication, though not Jor publication, untexs 
desired by the writer. Letters or enquiries from anony- 
mous correspondents will not be inserted. 

_ Post Office Regulation. 


and title of the query. 


forbids postmasters to receive letters 
addressed by initials or fictitious names only. Therefore 
answers to advertisements sent cannot reach the adver- 
tiser. 

To our Readers.—The aim of GARDENING being 
the dissemination of the very best practical information 
through every class of the community, the Editor would 
be greatly obliged to all who receive it if they will make 
it known to any person interested in the subject. 
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Vol. I. of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Price 1g. 6d. 
To be obtained of all booksellers, newsagents, and at the 











“ Gardening ” Volumes, 


[HE First Volume of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED is now ready. It contains the 
whole of the numbers issued since its commencement to 
the end of February. Also a complete Index, Title-page, 
and a beautiful Coloured Frontispiece showing the two 
finest Roses raised in our time. It will be well bound 
in green cloth, gold lettered, and he a valuable book of 
reference. May be obtained through all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls in the United Kingdom, price 7s, 6d. 


Vol. I. “Gardening Illustrated.” 


HIS is now ready, with a fine Plate of 

Roses, by Alfred Parsons. Price 7s, 6d., through 

all Booksellers and at tha Railways, or at our Office, 37, 
Southamptou Street, Covent Garden, London, W.c 


([\HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has. 


beautifully-engraved figures ofall the important 
types of hardy plants useful in obtaining picturesque 
effects in the garden. Price 58.—GARDEN Office, 37, 
Southampton Street; and through all booksellers. 


ALINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 


GARDENS.— With numerous fine illustrations. 
Price 7s. 6d.— London : JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street 
W. ; THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coven 
Garden, W,C., and through all booksellers. 
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ANNUAL ASTERS. 

SEEDSMEN offer, under the terms Victoria, 
Pzony-flowered, Crown-flowered or Cocar- 
deau, Chrysanthemum, Bouquet, Emperor, 
Porcupine, and Quilled, some two dozen 
kinds of these Asters, that are largely in- 
creased in each case by several diversities 
of colour, so that a complete collection of 
all the kinds offered by any one Continen- 
tal grower would probably comprise some 
200 forms or hues of 
colour. It is scarcely 
possible, however, to 
grow all in a circum- 
scribed space. There are 
several distinctive me- 
thods by which the Aster 
may be classed, such as 
comparative height, habit, 
character of flower, suit- 
ability for exhibition, for 
pot culture, or for bed- 
ding. Tall Asters com- 
prise the fine Pzony- 
flowered (which we here 
figure), the tall Chrysan- 
themum, the Emperor, 
the tall Victoria, the 
Quilled, and a few others. 
Kinds of medium height 
are found in the dwarfer 
forms of the Victoria, the 
Cocardeau, the Rose, and 
the Porcupine; the dwarf 
forms comprise the short 
Chrysanthemums, _ the 
dwarf Pyramidal, and 
specially the dwarf Bou- 
quet, which is one of the 
most beautiful of all for 
pot culture. The best 
bedding kinds are found 
in the medium-growing 
Victorias, the Rose, and 
the dwarf Chrysanthe- 
mum, as these vary from 
9 in. to 12 in. in height, 
and form good bunches 
of blooms on each plant, 
and collectively fine 
masses of colour. The 
dwarf Bouquet kinds, 
whilst specially good for 
pot culture, are also valu- 
able as edgings to beds of taller kinds, For 
pot culture for exhibition the best are the 
medium-growing Victorias, as these, if of 
a good strain, possess unequalled quality 
and present handsome and even heads of 
bloom. The distinctive forms, as found in 
these flowers, are those in request for exhi- 
bition purposes, as it is the custom in sche- 
dules to invite exhibits under the heads of 
Incurved, Reflexed, and Quilled flowers, or 
in some cases it is expressed as Flat-petalled 
and Quilled, and in others as French and 








German, the French including the Flat-| 


petalled kinds, and the German the Quilled. 
These latter distinctions are, however, too 
arbitrary, and are giving place to those pre- 
viously named, being more easily compre- 
hended. The best examples of the in- 
curved flowers are found in what is popu- 
larly known as Truffaut’s Poeony-flowered 
Asters, formerly esteemed a grand exhibi- 
tion strain, but which has given way, to 
some extent, to the more even and massive 





LARGE PHONY-FLOWERED ASTER. 


Victoria. An incurved flower shows all the 
tips of the petals converging inwards, as is 
seen in a Chrysanthemum, and the more 
solid and rotund the form of the flower, 
the better its prospect on an exhibition 
stand. All of these have flat. petals, and, 
asarule, have broader petals than any other 
kinds have. The most complete examples 
of solidity and perfection of form are found 
in the quilled varieties, as these would ap- 
pear to be made rather than grown. Though 
not more than half the size of the flat-pe- 


4 


talled kinds, they present a mass of quilled 
petals most evenly set, and in outline al- 
most semi-circular. One is almost inclined 
to believe that such perfection of evenness 
could only be obtained by artificial means. 
It is, however, but the result of that con- 
stant care in seed selection which is ever 
the aim of the grower who prides himself 
in putting before the public things that are 
of the finest kind, and of the most meri- 
torious quality. The Cocardeau, or Crown- 
flowered, Asters are 
partly flat-petalled and 
partly quilled, the outer 
margin of the petals 
being of a dark red or 
blue, and the centre disc 
of ‘pure white. These 
are grown more for their 
novelty than as present- 
ing special decorative 
features. This bi-coloured 
form is, however, also 
found in some of the 
finest show quilled kinds, 
rendering them both 
valuable and attractive. 
The charming Bouquet 
Asters are also of a semi- 
quilled character, the 
petals being stiff and 
closely set. The blooms 
are of medium size and 
very compact, and most 
acceptable for nosegays. 
For this latter purpose, 
however, those who grow 
the Victoria forms will 
find that the later blooms 
that start out from the 
main stems are admira- 
ble, the clear bright 
hues and excellent forms 
being exceedingly effec- 
tive however employed. 
Asters usually bloom 
through the months of 
August and September, 
and are therefore most 
fittingly described as 
autumn flowers. The date 
of blooming can, with 
some degree of accuracy, 
be secured by the time 
of sowing the seed, which 
should range from the end of March to the 
end of April, as may be desirable. Classed 
as a tender annual, although in reality 
fairly hardy in the autumn, it is necessary 
to sow the seeds under glass ; and if a gentle 
warmth can be given to assist the germina- 
tion of such as may be imperfectly matured 
or are rather aged, so much the better. 
Sown in pots, pans, or shallow boxes, in 
fine sandy soil, in any frame or cool house, 
at any time in the month of April, good 
seed should germinate freely ; and it is 
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most necessary, to ensure a robust blooming 
plant, that the young seedlings should be 
pricked out into a frame or other sheltered 
place as early as it is safe to do so, that the 
plants may get strong and stout before 
being placed in their blooming quarters. 
Asters like rich soil ; they are, in fact, like 
the Balsam, gross feeders, and prefer both 
manure and moisture. A rich soil induces 
robust leafage and rapid root action, and 
when so excited, the flower-stalk is not so 
soon developed. If properly treated, the 
Aster should always be well established in 
its positions before the upward direction of 
the stem of the plant is developed. 

Asters make fine bedding masses, and 
admirably succeed some of the late spring- 
flowering plants that bloom freely until 
midsummer. When too late for ordinary 
bedding plants a good body of Asters, re- 
moved with balls of soil from the bed 
where first pricked into, and well soaked 
wvith water, soon makes a fine mass of colour, 
and such a brilliant and varied display of 
bloom is produced as scarcely any other 
bedding plant can give. Although it is a 
common rule to write of some kinds as 
best adapted for pot culture, yet it is by no 
means a good plan to give to any pot cul- 
ture, as the Aster lifts even when in full 
bloom better, perhaps, than any other 
annual. Given the size of pot tobe 
filled, and three or six plants may be 
lifted from the open ground with small 
balls of soil and be packed in as close 
as possible together in the pot, the soil 
fixed firmly around them ; let the plants 
stand for a short time in a shady place, 
and not a bloom will hang its head or a 
plant flag, and once established these 
will continue fresh and beautiful for 
several weeks. Six good plants, with some 
five or six expanded flowers on each, 
packed into a 10-in. pot, form grand 
bunches for the verandah or corridor, or 
indeed for any situation where not too 
much exposed to heat or wind; whilst 
from nine to twelve plants of the beauti- 
ful Bouquet Aster may be planted thickly 
in pans or vases. These latter, grown in 
any fashion, are so very neat and effec- 
tive that no garden should be without 
them in the late summer months. 

The cultivation of the Aster for exhi- 
bition purposes renders more than average 
care and attention necessary. The soil 
should be deeply and heavily manured, the 
plants strong, robust, and free from all 
aphis or other insects; water freely dur- 
ing the hot months of July and August, 
and especially at blooming time if drought 
prevails., The plants should be placed in 
lines at sufficient width apart to enable 
the required attention in the shape of 
watering, mulching, tying up to sticks, 
thinning, shading, &c., to be given. Each 
stem should have its separate support, as 
it is of the first importance to keep the 
blooms from damaging each other. The 
centre bloom should at all times be re- 
moved, as this is invariably coarse, and a 
strong plant not allowed to carry more 
than five flowers ; four perhaps would be 
better. A week before the blooms are 
required for show, temporary shades, made 
of card, linen, or similar material, should 
be placed over the blooms, as the desired 
purity and freshness of colour depends 
much upon the exclusion of the sun’s rays 














or heavy rains for several days before the 
time of cutting. Asters may be set up on 
green-painted, sloping boxes, in lines of 
three or four deep, as may be desired. 
Neat circular pieces of white paper— 
sometimes these have ornamental edgings 
—should be used to back up each bloom, 
as these undoubtedly lend a certain air of 
elegance and refinement to the group of 
flowers. Exhibition blooms should show 





Quilled Aster. 


good size, fine form, full centres, solidity 
of petals, and variety of colour. The sav- 
ing of good seed by home growers is not 
a matter of difficulty; indeed, it is not 
that Continental growers excel us in quality 
but in quantity, as it is too frequently the 
case that we get heavy rains just about 
the blooming time. As the massive double 





Pyramidal Aster. 


flowers absorb much moisture, it is difficult 
during dull weather to expel this until too 
late to save the flower from rot or decay. 
Seed, that will reproduce blooms of the 
finest quality may be saved here—and in- 
deed is ‘saved, as all our finest Quilled 
Asters are the products of home-saved 
seed. Experience has shown that, because 
of the lesser quantity of petal with which 
the Quilled Aster is loaded, the seed is much 
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more freely produced by them than with 
the Victorias or other fine flat-petalle 
strains. The blooms should be thinned 
and seed saved from the best flowers only, 
and should not be cut until the seeds are 
showing signs of ripeness; then laid out 
to fully dry on sheets of paper. They 
may soon be cleaned out, and the seed ex- 
tracted and stored. Asters, as a rule, sport 
but little, this element being most found in 
the bicoloured flowers. AND, 





CHILDREN’S FLOWER SHOWS. 


A purrer idea than the institution of a Chil- 
drens’ Flower Show could scarcely be imagined ; 
and as spring is just upon us, it is well that 
little folks should be acquainted with the inten- 
tions of its promoters. Many exhibitions are 
held towards the end of July or commencement 
of August, which time of the year seems most 
suited; therefore it is necessary for children 
who delight in growing and gathering the flowers 
to know early, in order that time may be given 
for them to devote all spare moments in culti- 
vating their plants, and will also afford oppor- 
tunity for those who might wish to show their 
ingenuity in making floral devices or models to 
plan out their ideas. By adopting this impor- 
tant method there will undoubtedly be far 
more entries than would be the case were the 
matter delayed. 

The first and foremost part of the business is 
for a dozen or more friends to meet and organise 
the affair, pledge their support, and circulate 
their intentions by small bills, inviting children 
to do their best to make the show as attractive 
as possible by bringing both garden and wild 
flowers, Ferns, collections of Grasses, floral de- 
vices, models (floral or otherwise), and offer 
prizes, which should consist of good books, orna- 
mental and useful articles, &c., which would be 
appreciated equally as much as money, and 
probably do more good, and be valued and prized 
more highly. A large hall or school-room will 
be found quite as conyenient as going to the 
expense of erecting booths and tents in a meadow 
or open space, although the latter is preferable 
for more extensive exhibitions. 

A platform should be erected for the perform- 
ance of vocal or instrumental music at intervals 
during the show, and which would answer the 
purpose of holding an_ entertainment (by the 
children, if possible) in the evening, and at which 
the prizes should be distributed. 

Rules for’ exhibiting must be drawn up and 
printed, accompanied with a list of the different 
classes under which plants and flowers can be 
shown, making special reference to the time at 
which all names to be given in will close, also 
the hour at which exhibits will cease to be 
received. All plants should be under a child’s 
care and attention at least three months before 
the show. The regulations should be most 
strictly carried out, as this will avoid all unne- 
cessary confusion when the plants, &c., are 
brought. Vacant spaces could be well filled up 
with plants not intended for competition ; and 
it is as well to have a table specially provided 
for any overplus. 

The greatest difficulty is in judging. It is 
certainly advisable to employ a practical gar- 
dener, assisted by at least four others, for this 
tedious work ; for tedious indeed it is, more espe- 
cially at country shows, where children have 
every chance in this respect of getting good as- 
sortments of wild flowers and Grasses. In 
London little else but plants and cut garden 
flowers are obtainable ; consequently, the diffi- 
culties in judging are more easily overcome. 

Some consider that a flower show is hardly 
complete without an entertainment of some 
kind to wind up the day. By all means have it 
if possible, and let the children perform by giv- 
ing readings and recitations, interspersed with 
music and singing. The charges of admission 
I would suggest in the following way :—From 
12 to 2 o'clock, 2s. ; 2 to 3, 1s. ; and from 3 to5, 
6d; or the prices may be modified according to 
circumstances. Visitors holding 2s. tickets 
should be entitled to a front seat at the enter- 
tainment free ; those with 1s. tickets to a second 
seat; and those who pay 6d. be charged again, 
as the committee of management think best. 
Should the show close at 5, and the entertain- 
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ment commence at 8 o’clock, there would be 
ample time to have the whole of the plants and 
flowers taken away if found necessary, in order 
to give room. The entire success greatly depends 
on favourable weather and the number of visi- 
tors, as even a children’s flower show cannot 
be held without involving considerable expense. 
But such an institution should command the 
patronage and encouragement of everybody, 
and thereby be a means of promoting in the 
minds of children a greater interest in the 
growth of plants and flowers, NEwrT. 





FRUIT. 


HOW TO GROW VINES ON THE LONG- 
ROD SYSTEM. 
THe main points of this system are very simple, 
viz., grow the young rods this year and continue 
to do so every spring from the lowest bud. These 
will bear next year at every joint a bunch of 
Grapes. In autumn the (then two years old) wood 
which has carried the crop is clean cut out at 
the bottom, leaving during the winter only the 
young rods which have been grown during the 
present season. In these few words the whole 
system is embodied. ‘To explain the manage- 
ment, I give the treatment suitable for a green- 
house, Vinery, or open walls. I grow all on 
this plan :—Two houses, one 60 ft. and one 30 ft. 
long; I refer to the latter. The Vinery—30 ft. 
long, 16 ft. rafters—is planted with one Black 
Hamburgh and one Frankenthal, each occupying 
one-half the house. Each carries six young rods 
every year, all of which always reach to the top 
of the 16-ft. long rafters by the end of May or 
June, when the young wood will be formed and 
has time to ripen during the whole of summer, 
which it does up to the top. The laterals or 
side shoots are never stopped at all. Remember 
this—it sounds ridiculous to many—at every 
eye of the rod, at the foot of the lateral, a bud 
will form, like a filbert almost in size, which 
must become a fruit bud next year if the laterals 
have not been interfered with. If they are 
stopped, this sleeping bud of this year would 
start to grow into a leaf bud at once, and no 
crop could be expected next year, When the 
leaves have fallen, in December, cut all laterals 
clean off, leaving only bare rods of this year’s 
wood, which, as the season comes round in 
March, every bud (like a filbert) will break and 
will be quite certain to be a fruit bud, and 
will bear a bunch of Grapes. These bare 
young rods, each about 16 ft. long, grown in 
one season, and six of them are neatly tied 
24 ft. apart, and between each one of these 
the young shoots which are to grow this 
spring are trained up. By midsummer the 
reenhouse roof is densely crowded with foliage. 
Osis would almost be inclined to say ‘‘ too 
much ;” but not so: the more shade the better 
grown: and coloured are the Grapes. The bare 
rods of last year’s growth are all allowed to 
break, and their shoots are all stopped two 
leaves beyond the bunch of Grapes, and all and 
every succeeding lateral growth is totally stop- 
ped as soon as it appears : but only on these old 
bearing rods which are all bodily cut out at the 
lowest part in autumn. To induce a strong 
growth for the intended this year’s rods, it is ad- 
visable to grow them already a season earlier, 
and eut them back to a low bud in winter, as a 
cut-back shoot always grows away far better 
than a fresh started bud, the sap flowing then 
already in its proper channel. ‘Thus the bear- 
ing wood, cut down to the last eye, starts with a 
strong push, and forms again the new shoot for 
the following season. On each of my Vines 
(six bearing rods of 16 ft. each) I always have a 
show of above 250 bunches of Grapes in bloom 
in spring. Of course they are not so large and 
heavy in autumn (when ripe) as on the spur 
system ; but I can carry double the quantity in 
regard to weight, and with a judicious thinning 
out to about fifty to eighty bunches left on each 
Vine, each weighing from # Ib. to 1 lb., I have 
as large berries, as well grown, coloured and 
ripened early in September as any of my neigh- 
bours; but the bunches are not so large as on 
the English spur system. 

My Vines have stood this simple treatment 
for twelve years, and are all the better for it, 
without additional root-pruning or assistance. 
I give abundance of ventilation after June until 
the end of September, both front and back all 
night and day, assisting with a moist atmosphere, 











syringing every evening until the Grapes begin | 
5S oS 


to colour ; they are then kept without dampness 
touching them, but continue moistening the 
floor of the house, which, with plenty of venti- 
lation, will keep the foliage in perfect health 
and all insects down. Inever have red spider 
or scale, nor old wood in the Vinery. 


I conclude these remarks by advising all to | 
grow young wood this year for sure crop to fol- | 


low the next season; and if variety is wanted, 
I have grafted many kinds on the above-men- 
tioned Vines to grow if a satisfaction; or if not, 
to be cut out again after the trial given them. 
My wires are run horizontal, instead of the Eng- 
lish longitudinal way, which suits better. 
This system, to grow Vines, and Grapes too, 
is the one adopted in most of our German 
vineyards. J. G. K, 
Yorkshire. 





Mildew on Vines,—A damp stagnant at- 
mosphere favours the development of mildew, 
which often attacks Vines in all stages of 
growth. On Vines planted out it appears on 
the wood, on the foliage, and on the berries. 
Tt generally seizes on the leaves first, and looks 


like a small speck of mould, similar to that | 


which appears on decayed fruit. These specks 
very soon multiply in number and increase in 
size, until the entire leaf is“speckled. Before 





sequences may then be more serious. Ii young 
Vines are propagated from wood which has been 
affected with mildew, it appears on them imme- 
diately they begin to grow; so that a good deal 
of caution is necessary wherever its presence is 
suspected.—J., M, 

Birds in Fruit Gardens.—We put bread- 
crumbs every morning on the window-sill, and 
the birds soon find them out and come for them 
every day. This is supposed to take ‘‘ the sharp 


| edge” off-a bird’s appetite ; and certainly for 


many years we have not had such a good fruit 
crop as in 1879, when we tried this plan. I have 
heard that the same plan has been tried else- 
where with success.—E. R, 








VEGETABLES. 


Labelling Kitchen Garden Crops.— 
I find it to be an excellent plan not only to 
name each variety of vegetable grown in the 
kitchen garden, but also to add the date of sow- 
ing or transplanting, as by referring to these 
dates when the crop arrives at perfection one 
may get many useful hints for future guidance. 
For instance, Cauliflowers or Broccoli we have 
cut from the open ground for years past with 
scarcely an interval or blank in the supply. 
But in order to do this the sorts must be well 





The Chrysanthemum-flowered Aster. 


the disease has reached this stage the berries | selected, the dates of sowing and transplanting 


are generally affected as well, and in much the 
same way. It may be rubbed off them with the 
hand, but not before the damage is done. The 
part soon shows signs of a small brown spot 
and decays. When mildew extends tothe wood, 
it remains on it until it is matured, and when 
ripened brown the spots of a dark colour are 
still visible upon the affected parts. Abundance 
of fresh, dry, warm air will stay the progress 
of but not eradicate the disease. Liberal dust- 
ings with flowers of sulphur are the most effec- 
tual remedy, and, if applied in time, will save 
all. Machines are manufactured for distribut- 
ing sulphur, and they do their work efficiently. 
Those who have not got them may usea large 
pepper-box with a piece of thin gauze cloth tied 
over the mouth. On young Vines every leaf 
should be dusted all over every third day until 
the mildew has altogether disappeared. Other 
Vines must be treated in a similar way. Bunches 
affected should have the sulphur well shaken 
through them. As soon as there is a certainty 
of its being overcome, the sulphur should all be 
syringed from the leaves and fruit with clean 
water. Traces of it generally remain, however, 
and any Vines affected during the time of their 


growth should be well washed, and afterwards | 


painted with sulphur when the pruning and 
cleaning is done. If care in this respect be not 
taken, it may appear again next season, when 
the Vines are started into growth ; and the con- 





must be known to a certainty, and situations to 
suit various soils and seasons must be selected 
with care, or a protracted drought in summer 
will cause as great a failure asa protracted frost 
in winter. And the same applies to all crops, 
Peas may come in too quickly or at too long 
intervals apart, even if sown at what was sup- 
posed to be the most favourable date for ensur- 
ing a constant supply ; and if we have no trust- 
worthy reference to depend. on we cannot cor- 
rect the error in succeeding operations. Celery 


/ and such crops as are liable to prematurely run 


to seed if sown too soon, and which we are also 
anxious to have fit for use as early as possible, 
can only be grown satisfactorily through close 
observation to apparently trifling details of cul- 
ture, and by classifying for special purposes. 
The labels for all such crops should be at least 
1 ft. 6in. long and 2 in. wide, made of soft 
yellow deal planed quite smooth and painted 
white, and the name should be written in large 
characters with Wolff’s garden pencils. Such 
labels defy the weather, and remain perfectly 
legible as long as any crop will stand in one 
position. Herbs, salads, and medicinal plants 
ordinarily grown in kitchen gardens should have 
the name by which they are most generally 
known conspicuously placed on each bed or 
compartment, so that it may be readily found 
by the most casual observer. It is only by such 
means that one can satisfy oneself which varie- 
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ties of vegetables are really distinct and which 
are not. A constant supply does not depend 
on the number of varieties which one may have, 
nor even on ‘‘ complete collections,” but on the 
best sorts in each class.—J. 

Planting Asparagus.—The worst way of 
growing Asparagus with which I am acquainted 
is in the old-fashioned beds, which devour an- 
nually as much stable manure as would suffice 
to dress five times their extent of surface in other 

arts of the garden, and usually with anything 
but a satisfactory result. I grow single plants 
in a single row with an interval of 30 in. from 
plant to plant. Grown in this manner, without 
a second row near them, they are able to extend 
their roots as far as they like on either side. I 
was induced to try this method three years ag0, 
from having noticed for the last few years a single 
plant which had come up self-sown near the 
branches of an old espalier Apple tree. This 
plant has never been dressed with manure of any 
sort, and I have observed that what was cut from 
it was always finer than the average produce of 
the beds. I took the hint offered me by this 
intruder, and have profited by it. My single 
row produced largely last year, and now it has 
received for the first time a top-dressing of 
manure. Along one side of the row there runs 
a wide path, and on the other is an ordinary 
kitchen garden border, and all that we have to 
attend to is not to dig or crop too near the row. 
‘An occasional dressing of salt, or soot and salt 
mixed, and rarely one of stable litter, will pro- 
bably be quite sufficient to maintain the plants 
in full vigour for several years ; but by growing 
them on this system we can change our ground 
as often as we like, and plant in other parts of 
the garden new rows when we think it is time 
for any of the old ones to be uprooted and 
destroyed. There are probably few plants that 
require root-room more than does the Asparagus ; 
hence the impropriety of crowding it in beds, 
where, owing to the seedlings which are continu- 
ally being produced, it has often to struggle 
even for existence. I have just put in a row of 
plants, one-year-old, which were raised here 
from seed.—B. 8. 


Dwarf Kidney and Scarlet Runner 
Beans, —The dwarf Kidney Bean is one of the 
most useful) vegetables grown as an outdoor 
crop, and it is also most accommodating if cul- 
{ivated under glass. It is very impatient of 
cold, and therefore a warm sheltered situation 
should be chosen for it. Crops of it are often 
damaged by being sown too soon; the second 
week in May is a good time to sow the first 
crop, and a second sowing at the end of May 
will furnish a supply till Scarlet Runners come 
in, after which the Dwarf Beans are seldom 
asked for. The latter should have 2 ft. be- 
tween the rows, and 10 in. in the row, and the 
tall growers 2 ft. 6 in. row from row, and 1 ft. 
apart in the row; they like a good, rich soil 
that has been well manured for a previous crop, 
which is better than rank manure, in which 
the plants are apt to run too much to foliage 
instead of fruitfulness. In very hot weather 
they enjoy a good damping over the foliage 
about five o’clock in the evening through a fine- 
rosed watering pot or garden engine. Such 
treatment strengthens the plants and prolongs 
the gatherings; it also obviates attacks from 
red spider, to which they are liable. For the. 
first sowing Early Prolific is an excellent crop- 
per and comes in early, and Pale Dun is a good 
kind for a general crop, with Canadian Wonder 
for large pods. Runner Beans require similar 
treatment to the Dwarf kinds, with the excep- 
tion of the distance between the rows, which 
should be 4 ft. apart and1 ft. in the row. They 
can be grown with sticks in the same way as 
Peas, pinching out the points when they reach 
the top, or they may be run up strings. They 
are a very valuable crop for both the amateur 
and the cottager. They do not take up much 
room, and they can be run on strings against 
boards or a building, on which the old Scarlet, 
which is one of the best for general cropping, has, 
when in flower, a fine appearance. Even in 
some of the most confined town gardens may 
often be seen Scarlet Runners flowering pro- 
usely and bearing pods in abundance.—S. W. 


Growing Peas in Trenches. — As a 
precaution against drought in the case of mid- 
season crops, I consider this a decidedly bene- 
ficial and satisfactory mode of growing Peas. 
Our crops of Peas treated in this way have 





always been excellent. The trenches were pre- 
pared as for single rows of Celery, about 6 ft. 
apart, with a good quantity of old Mushroom- 
bed manure forked into them, and as soon as 
the Peas were up and staked, a good mulching 
of half-decayed manure was applied, by means 
of which one good soaking of water kept the 
soil moist for a considerable period, Thus 
managed, tall sorts, such as British Queen, Ne 
Plus Ultra, and Champion of England, con- 
tinued to furnish successional gatherings quite 
as long as we have had them in more favour- 
able seasons when grown on level round. In 
the case of Scarlet Runners, Cauliflowers, and 
similar crops, some portion of the crops should 
also be planted in trenches as a precaution 
against drought.—H. 








House and Window Gardening. 





Woodwardia radicans.—This is one of 
the best of Ferns for growing in light airy, but 
not necessarily sunny windows, especially as a 
centre-piece for a vase, or for placing on a pedes- 
tal, as seen in our illustration. Its fronds 
being broad and gracefully-arched, it is, when 
grown in baskets, very pleasing. The fronds 
produce young plants at their extremities—a 
circumstance of which advantage is taken when 
young plants are wanted. All that is necessary 
is to take a frond furnished with a number of 
these embryo plants and to lay it on the surface 
of-a broad seed-pan filled with peat and sand in 
about equal proportions. Peg down the frond 
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Woodwardia radicans. 


quite flat on the mould, keeping the upper sur- 
face still upwards, and_ sprinkle a little silver 
sand over the whole. Do not, however, bury 
the frond; but, on the contrary, let the sand 
just nestle about the axils of the pinne and the 
base of each young bud. The whole must be 
kept moderately moist and the young plants 
will strike root. Inacool Fernery the fronds 
of W. radicans not unfrequently acquire a 
length of 8 ft. or 10 ft. Woodwardias like a 
loamy soil; and when confined to small pots are 
much benefited by frequent applications of ma- 
nure water, or a top-dressing of some good arti- 
ficial manure—such as Clay’s or Standen’s. 


Ferns for Rooms.—Two good Ferns for 
cultivation in sitting-rooms are the common Sea 
Spleenwort (Asplenium marinum), and Poly- 
stychium capense. The stouter texture of the 
fronds enable them te be easily washed and to 
bear the somewhat rougher treatment that such 
plants usually get. The latter is a very rapid 
grower, but does not care for very much water. 


Primula purpurea as a Table Plant 
at Night.—A few evenings ago I introduced 
this beautiful hardy Primula to the table after 
the gas was lighted, and the effect was most 
striking, for the clear mauve-purple of the blos- 
soms, so perceptible by day, appeared at night 
to be of a charming pink hue. A plant with 
the leaves pretty well developed, and having 
five or six flower-stems, is by no means an un- 
gainly object on the table. There is a tendency 
now-a-days to make certain plants, such as 
Palms, Crotons, Ferns, Dracenas, &c., the regu- 
lation plants for the table, and any departure 
from these is regarded as a breach of good taste. 
But there is no reason why any charming plan 
should not be utilised for the purpose ; and 





confidently commend to the notice of plar* 
cultivators the subject that heads this nos, 


The Smilax as a Window Plantt— 
The Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, comm i 
known as Smilax, is one of the prettiest 

climbing plants with which I am acquainted. 
There are no large and showy leaves or gaudy- 
coloured flowers to attract attention, but every- 
thing about the plant, from its long, slender, 
Grass-like stem to its small, delicate, fragrant, 
white flowers, is the very perfection of grace and 
neatness. ‘The roots, being small, require but 
little pot room or soil, and the vines shoot up 
rapidly, clinging to any slight support given 
in the form of twine, wire, or trellis. Plants 
are easily produced from seed, or they can be 
had of any good nurseryman. I do not think 
the merits of this neat little climbing plant are 
as fully appreciated as they deserve by those 
who take delight in cultivating window plants, 
as it is especially adapted to this purpose. 
While a majority of plants of a similar habit 
become large, coarse, and cumbersome when 
fully developed, this Smilax never reaches such 
a stage, but is always light and graceful, no 
matter how strong and vigorous the growth. 
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It is extensively cultivated by American florists, © 


the gentler sex being their 
for Smilax enters largely 
nothings 


principal customers, 
into those ‘‘ little 
» which add so much to the grace 


and beauty of the final touches of a lady’s toilet. re 


Although the Vine of the Smilax appears to be 
very delicate and fragile, it is quite the reverse,’ 
for the stems are almost as tough as wire, and 
the leaves remain fresh without wilting a lon 
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time after the twigs are separated from thdévé 
parent plant, even in a warm and dry atmo-9% 


sphere ; hence the special adaptability to tng i 


purpose named.—E, 8. F 
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Management of Conservatory (1511) 
—A conservatory, in the strict sense of the word 
is a glass structure in which plants remain dur 
ing their blooming period, in which case the 
only care required is to attend carefully to the 
watering and ventilation, and screen them from 
the hot sun, so as to prolong the flowering sea- 
son as much as possible. Presuming, however, 
that in the present instance the plants will have 
to remain in the same structure’the whole year 
through, the main point to observe will be to so 
arrange the inmates that each one gets the 
treatment best calculated to bring it to perfec- 
tion. This would be a more easy matter, and 
more. variety and better results would be ob- 
tained, were the house in two divisions—one to 
be devoted to Ferns and other shade and mois- 
ture-loving subjects, the other to such plants as 
delight in a maximum of light and air, In the 
first class may be placed many kinds of fine- 
foliaged plants—such as Aspidistra lurida varie- 
gata; Dracenas rubra, congesta, and indivisa ; 
Palms—Chamerops Fortunei, Rhapis flabelli- 
formis, and Corypha australis ; Lycopodiums 
Kraussiana and helvetica ; Aralias trifoliata and 
reticulata; Panicum variegatum and Trades- 
cantia zebrina for hanging baskets; the 
beautiful flowering climbers, Lapagerias alba 
and rosea, for training up the roof; and the 
interesting and varied family of Ferns. This 
may be considered as a representative list, 
and comprises some of the most beautiful of 
those plants which, although requiring a certain 
amount of light, yet love a somewhat close and 
at all times moisture-laden atmosphere. It will 
therefore be seen that if a varied collection of 
plants is desired some system of grouping must 
be observed, In any case, even where no sepa- 
rate compartment exists, plants of a like nature 
may be now placed together, so that the admis- 
sion of air may be regulated according to their 
respective natures. This is a point often over- 
looked by amateurs, but which is really the 
keystone of success. Provision should be made 
for shading in hot weather, and it would be pre- 
ferable to make arrangements for shading one- 
half or a third of the house at will, as it will 
be readily seen that the amount of sun required 
by such flowering-plants as Geraniums, Lobe- 
lias, Lantanas, succulents, &c., is greatly in 
excess of that necessary for the shade-loving 
subjects mentioned above. The French lath 
blinds, as supplied by Messrs. Richardson & Co., 
of Darlington, are best calculated to give satis- 
faction, as they can be made to any required 
length, and do not need a roller of any kind. 
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'n seu of this, rush mats may be used, or that 
portion of the house devoted to shade-loving 
plants maybefreely sprinkled with flourand water. 
All soft-wooded flowering plants that bloom 
during the summer months should only be 
sereened from the hottest sun, and should get 
air night and day during the summer season. 
If there is a back wall, we would plant out 
Camellias to be trained to it, and would plant in 
the front border, or ina large box, some such 
climbing plant as Tacsonia Van Volxemi, Passi- 
flora Impératrice Eugénie, and Maréchal Neil 
Rose. Cobea scandens variegata is also a very 
free-growing, pretty, and effective climber. 
What is really required in connection with a 
greenhouse is a cold frame, in which may be 
raised and grown along some Chinese Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Cyclamens for 
winter blooming. It is difficult to grow these 
plants amongst the miscellaneous contents of a 
greenhouse. Amongst desirable plants may be 
rentioned Abutilons, Paris Daisies, Azaleas, 

ytisus racemosus, Habrothamnus fascicularis, 
oronilla glauca, Sollya lineraris,, Rochea fal- 


ta, Echeveria retusa, Kalosanthes, Acacia 
mata, and Cereus flageligiformis. These are 


| of easy culture, requiring plenty of light and 
, and are very effective when in bloom.— 


J.C., Byfleet. 


“4 dints on Cuttings.—When we enquire 


\ 


9 the conditions favourable to the develop- 
nt of the life latent in the detached portion 
a plant which we call a cutting, we find, 
| ‘ly, that as plants can only absorb liquids it 
ill be necessary that the base of the cutting 
sould be in contact with some moist substance ; 
ut as its power of absorption and demand for 
ourishment is small; so must the amount of 
hoisture and supply of food be limited. It is 
order to fulfil these conditions that cuttings 
yre placed in sand, fibrous composts, or some 
nedium which affords moisture, thorough drain- 
ge, and that circulation of air which is neces- 
sary as well for the life and development of the 
parts below ground as of those above. Secondly, 
it will be necessary to establish a certain 
equilibrium between the evaporation and the 
absorption, forif a cutting evaporates more than 
it absorbs it will perish ; and as evaporation is 
principally excited by the plant’s contaet with 
the air, it will frequently be necessary to pre- 
vent this contact or to diminish its effects. The 
more leaves a cutting may possess, so much the 
more necessary will it be to protect it from the 
,air. The exceptions to this law are few, being 
(found chiefly among succulent plants such as 
he Cactus, Opuntia, and Sedum, and a few 
‘hers such as the Pelargonium. These succeed 
rithout protection from the air and even in 
anny positions, whereas all the others should be 
rotected from the direct rays of the sun. The 
onditions named above are practically obtained 
y the use of such protections as glasshouses, 
ames, bell-glasses, &c. Cuttings in general 
lay be grouped under two divisions: those 
‘ken during the repose of vegetation, or with- 
ft leaves ; and those taken during active vege- 
“@ion with leaves attached. Those in the first 
vision will not require to be protected from 
> air, or at least only exceptionally, and chiefly 
order to preserve tender varieties from cold. 
tose in the second division, excepting succu- 
ts, require protection. In order that a plant 
y live its absorption must be at least equal to 
s evaporation ; and when a portion is detached, 
®yin taking a cutting, then absorption should 
greater than evaporation. This is what hap- 
‘fos when we make use of glass coverings, and 
olains their frequent employment, their 
lispensability when the cutting is herbaceous, 
xen trom young and tender shoots, or covered 
th leaves, and also how it is possible under 
th conditions for a leaf, or even a portion of a 
f, to live and develop roots, which leaf if 
posed to the contact of dry air would almost 
mediately perish._—Ompv. 
| Simple ropagating.—Make a strong 
jox not less than 3 ft. square, 18 in. deep ; 
‘and in any part of greenhouse or frame, fill to 
ithin 3in. of top with fresh horse manure made 
rm (the firmer it is made the better); pre- 
gre a mixture of old sawdust or Cocoa-nut 
pre, with planty of sand, mixed together, fill 
box to the top ; in about four days it will be 
fay to receive any cuttings you may wish to 
‘ike. This planis most useful for the amateur 
ahlia grower, as by planting the tubers in the 
jwdust they soon start into growth.—J, T. 








‘bloom at a very early period of the year. 














TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Laurustinus in Pots or Tubs. 
—The Laurustinus, so long employed to orna- 
ment our gardens, both large and small, makes 
a pretty pot plant, and may be forced into 
It 
is useful either as a small compact plant for 
general decorative purposes, or large specimens 
may be grown in tubs, as shown in our illus- 
tration, to be introduced as required into the 
greenhouse, and they by no means require the 
lighest and best part of the structure—where 
they will yield, from Christmas onwards, an 
abundance of flowers for cutting. Any one 
whohasa warm house may utilisethe Laurustinus 
to greatadvantage, astheplants may be placedina 
light shed or cold frame, from whence they may 
beintroduced into warmer quarters. Where there 
are corridors and draughty places to decorate, 
these forced plants will be found as useful as 
any plant in cultivation, inasmuch as they last 
so long in flower, and do not show any signs of 
suffering when exposed to vicissitudes of tem- 
perature, It would be well if every one made 
a point of keeping a stock of Laurustinus in 
pots, as, apart from the enjoyment to be derived 
from them early in the year, they serve to 
guarantee us against exceptionally severe win- 
ters. We from time to time experience a season 
which cuts off a portion of the outdoor plants, and 
our gardens are denuded of this pretty shrub. 
Plants of the Laurustinus for forcing, for sup- 





Standard Laurustinus, 


plying, flowers to the London markets, are 
generally obtained from the Continent or from 
nurseries in which they are largely grown for 
supplying the trade. They are potted in 
October and November, and introduced intoa 
warm temperature, under which, with plenty of 
water at the roots and frequent syringing over- 
head, they soon open their bloom. After 
flowering, the plants are either plunged in beds 
of ashes or soil out-of-doors, or are turned out 
of their pots into good soil in the following 
autumn, when they are forced as before. A 
few growers, however, raise their own plants, 
and dispose of a quantity of them when in a 
small state for window decoration, &c. In this 
case cuttings are taken off in August and Sep- 
tember, when the wood is becoming firm, and 
are inserted thickly in pits or frames, into which 
have been introduced a few inches in depth of 
sandy soil, made firm. They are kept close 
for a few weeks, after which air is freely ad- 
mitted. By the spring they will have made 
good roots, and they are then transplanted 
into prepared beds of rich sandy soil in the 
open air. Here they remain for about two 
years, when they are lifted and potted, allow- 
ing a little room for the roots to expand. 
After this the pots are plunged in a sunny 
position, and shifted on into larger pots as may 
be required. Some have their stems kept clear 
of shoots, so as to form standards; others are 
allowed to grow naturally into sturdy bushes. 
When they have become well-established plants 
in 6-in., 8-in., or 9-in pots, well set with buds, 
they are moved into the houses in November 
and December, to open their flowers, By in- 





serting a quantity of cuttings every year, asuc- 
cession of good plants is kept up. 

Shrubs for the Seashore.—I live on 
the west coast of the county of Ayr, and my ex- 
perience enables me to state that I would plant, 
next to Sea Buckthorn and Australian Pines, 
conumon Hollies ; then evergreen Oak, Arbutus, 
Noble or Sweet Bay, and the finer evergreens, 
Pines, &c., all of which will live and thrive, 
notwithstanding the salt in the air, if they have 
only protection from the wind. The evergreen 
Oak (on a dry soil) grows with us into a splendid 
tree, and should be planted more extensively 
than it isin England. The Araucaria, Taxus, 
and Cypress tribe will not form specimens with- 
out shelter from the wind, although 209 of cold 
do no harm whatever.—D. 

SS ee Se 


Flower-pot Stoves.—Some time ago I 
tried the plan suggested in GARDENING for 
heating a small greenhouse by the means of two 
flower-pots, and at first experienced two dis- 
advantages—namely, the breaking of the pots, 
and a deficiency of moisture. I, however, 
overcame these difficulties by having two pots 
made of fire-clay, exactly the same as ordinary 
ones ; the lower one of a large size, and the 
upper a little smaller to fit into it, at the cost 
of 2s. each. I then had three iron bands put 
round the lowest pot, and to the top band a 
couple of handles xed for the convenience of 
lifting, and also from the lowest one two slight 
bars passing under the pot to make it more 
secure. Then I had a tin pan made and placed 
on the top of the upper pot, and filled with 
water, the pipe forming the chimney passing 
through an open space in the centre of the pan. 
The water soon gets heated, anda nice steam is 
diffused throughout the house. In making the 
fire, care should be taken to put a few small 
pieces of coal at the bottom of the pot ; then 
fill nearly up with cinders, and on the top of 
that light the fire with wood and a few more 
pieces of coal; when that is well ignited fill 
the remaining space with cinders. I have given 
this a very fair trial through some of the most 
severe weather, and find it will keep upa steady 
growing heat for sixteen or eighteen hours with- 
out any attention. It isof great importance to 
keep the aperture of the chimney where it fits 
into the pot perfectly clean, as it is apt to get 
choked, and impede the burning of the fire,— 
Hy Me Da BE: 

Unheated Greenhouses. —I differ 
greatly from the writer of an article in Gar- 
DENING under this heading. I therefore give 
my experience of an unheated greenhouse, and 
show howI have kept my plants. I possess a 
greenhouse 26 ft. by 7 ft., and during the last 
winter have lost only four Geraniums. I keep 
Primulas, show and fancy Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Azaleas, and Cinerarias. The way I 
have succeeded is by the use of large sheets of 
‘* brown paper.” On a frosty night I place the 
tenderest plants on the floor of the house, cover 
them with brown paper, and then cover the 
outsides and the roof with the same material. 
This plan may be laughed at in England, but in 
the south of Ireland we find it most efficacious. 
I have no heat of any kind, and just now all 
my plants are in fine foliage and healthy in every 
way. Necessarily they will be rather late, but 
many would not object to this. I am sheltered 
by high walls on north and west, and only nine 
miles from the sea, while the tide washes up to 
my garden. Perhaps this may account for 
same. But some nights during the winter we 
had 16° of frost. Brown paper is a marvellous 
aid to the preservation of plants.—AMATEUR. 

Manuring Gardens.—As the days 
lengthen, many readers will be looking out for a 
good jobbing gardener, and in many cases, I 
have little doubt, they will fail to find him. I 
hope my remarks wont give offence to any 
gardener who may chance to read them; they 
are intended to apply to the men who ‘‘ know 
how to do everything in gardening,” and who 
find fault with everything your previous man 
thought proper to do. One of their great fail- 
ings is to spare manure when the supply is 
abundant, especially if they have to wheel it 
very far. I have found this the case ; therefore 
I offer a word of caution to those who have 
plenty of good manure to see—if possible, that 
it is liberally used ; and be careful how you trust 
the pruning of your trees to such a man.— 
Rustic. 
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it. Till brighter weather arrives, apply air 
and moisture somewhat sparingly, and also keep 
the bed rather dry than moist for the present, 
Hardy Fruit.—The present, as far as fruit 
culture is concerned, is the most critical period 
of the whole year, for a single night’s frost may 
do a large amount of injury; hence the import- 
ance of adopting preventive measures to ward 
off frost, let the cost of labour to do so be what 
it may. Evergreen boughs and Birch or Hazel 
spray, straw or hay bands, netting or canvas 
fixed to short poles, are all handy and effective 
protectors for walls that have not—as walls 
should have—proper movable blinds. Small 
bushes, lines of cordons, and espaliers can be 
rotected in the same way as wall fruits, the 
labor of doing so being by no means so formid- 
able as one might imagine. Where there are 
movable curtains to walls, they should be kept 
down during’bright sunshine, to retard the open- 
ing of the blossoms in hopes that the advanced 
season may bring freedom from frost when the 
flowers are fully expanded ; and, no matter what 
the weather may be, the coverings should be 
let down nightly, and on frosty mornings be 
allowed to remain down for some time after the 
sun shines, and during the prevalence of keen 
east and north-easterly winds they should also 
be left down. A plotof ground should now be 
prepared on which to plant out, as soon as sufii- 
ciently hardened, the eartiest forced Strawberry 
plants. These, if the flowers be kept picked off, 
will produce early runners for another season’s 
forcing, and some varieties—notably Vicomtesse 
Héricart de Thury—will produce fine fruits in 
the autumn. 


Vegetables. 


The earliest Potatoes will soon be above 
ground, and vigilance will be required to keep 
the soil well drawn over them till the haulm 
gets too high for this being done, when stable 
litter or Bracken shaken lightly over them will 
form an efficient protection against any ordinary 
frost. In dry weather the hoe is a great econo- 
miser of labour, and at this early season, thougb 
the weeds are barely discernible, it should be 
in full swing among all growing crops, such as 
Spinach, Cabbage, Broccoli, Lettuces, and 
Parsley, when it will both aid growth and de- 
stroy weeds. In the event of showery weather 
a sharp look-out for slugs will be requisite, 
or Cauliflowers, Lettuces, and similar plants will 
soon disappear. The best trap for these is bran 
put down in small heaps, of about a tablespoon- 
ful each, near the plants, early in the morning 
and late at night. On this they will be found 
feeding, and can be destroyed. Lime, soot, and 
wood ashes all more or less deter them, but bran 
is the bestremedy. It is yet rather soon to sow 
the general stock of Broccoli and Kales, not but 
what they would do best if sown now and grown 
on without check ; but, as oftener than not they 
have to be planted on land that has been cropped 
with early Peas or Potatoes, the plants are apt 
to get stunted ere the ground is at liberty for 
them, so itis best to sow late; still, the early 
kinds should now be sown, and also a few 
Sayoys and Scotch Kale. We usually sow 
thinly in drills 1 ft. apart, and then no trans- 
planting, other than the final one, is required. 
Potatoes, Carrots, and Radishes in frames 
should be well aired—indeed, on bright days 
the lights should now be entirely off; more 
water will also be required, and a spindly growth 
of Carrots and Radishes prevented by timely 
thinning. French Beans in frames may be kept 
rather close until they begin to show flower, 
after which, air freely, support with Birch 
twigs, and water liberally ; a check from want 
of water would be the precusor of red spider. 
All the Seakale intended to be forced this season 
should now be covered up. 








Celery for Rheumatism.—There is no 
definite limit to the quantity of Celery that 
should be taken in severe cases of rheumatism 
or gout. Too much cannot be taken while it is 
digested. The cause of rheumatism and gout 
is a deficiency of alkaliesin the blood and an 
excess-of fibrin; both caused by flesh-eating, 
and consequently a deficiency of oxygen in the 
blood. The whole evil is certainly and com- 
pletely remedied by ceasing to eat flesh at all, 
and eating fruit and vegetables. But Celery, of 
all. vegetables, does the work required more 
effectually and rapidly, cooked for meat for 





dinner in milk, as detailed in pamphlet ‘‘ Food 
for the Million,” by W. G. Ward. Another 
way: Boil whole sticks of Celery ; when soft 
take out, cut lengthwise in slices and dip in 
butter, then fry in olive-oil. It may be eaten 
raw as long as digestible as well. In severe 
cases of rheumatism it is to be drunk as well as 
eaten ; the water Celery is boiled in, as above, 
to be drunk. Or a stick a day, boiled down 
until all is dissolved except a little stringiness ; 
remove it, add the juice of one Lemon, and 
drink it. Such a thorough plan of eating and 
drinking Celery will remove rheumatism or gout 
in a month or two. Of course, no flesh should 
be eaten, or alcohol drunk. More, it is certain— 
indeed infallible—if attended to as above.— 
Wm. G. Warp, 






















































CHEAP AND GOOD GREENHOUSES. 
In several nurseries there are now greenhouses 
erected on a novel principle, the most noticable 
feature being the system of glazing adopted, 
putty being entirely dispensed with. Mr. R. 
Wetherall, of Whetstone, has erected in this 
way four span-roofed greenhouses, each 150 ft. 
in length, and about 18 ft. wide. The sides of 
the houses are about 3 ft. 6 in. in height and are 
of timber, stout posts being placed into the 
ground a short distance apart sufficiently deep 
to ensure the requisite firmness and strength to 
carry the superstructure. Oak is the best of all 
timber for posts; the boards should be about 
lin, or 14 in. in thickness ; they should be rab- 
beted together, and secured to the posts with 
screws, which are better than nails, because it 
is easier to take the structure to pieces and re- 
move it at any time. The ventilation required 
for the side of the houses can be easily provided 
by having one of the boards hinged and so ar- 
ranged that the external atmosphere will come 
into contact with the hot-water pipes, and thus 
become warmed before it is diffused into the 
house. This hinged board can be allowed to lift 
up or drop down when opened as may be pre- 
ferred ; an iron button will be all that is re- 
quired to keep the ventilator closed when air is 
not wanted. When expense is not a matter to 
be studied, of course these lifting, or rather 
movable, boards can be opened and shut by the 
well known crank system, by which plan much 
time is saved in ventilating. When the sides 
are completed, and the posts are sawn off to the 
requisite height, the plate that carries the roof 
should be put on and also attached to the sup- 
ports with screws ; indeed, no nails at all should 
be employed, aud thus the structure is always 
portable. The roof itself of these houses is formed 
of rafters of stout deal quartering placed about 
every 5 ft. or 6 ft. apart, with ridge piece, pre- 
cisely in the same manner as that adopted for 
ordinary span-roofed houses intended to be fitted 
with sashes. When this frame-work is con- 
structed and screwed together, lighter pieces of 
timber are carried lengthwise throughout the 
roof, at distances of about 2 ft. apart ; they are 
all well screwed together, and rabbeted so as to 
form a resting place for the glass. At distances 
of about 18 in. a groove or notch should be cut 
in the cross frame-work so that no water may 
lodge. Give, before placing on the glass, three 
good coats of paint, and when dry commence 
to glaze ; the glass used should be of the best 
21-0z. quality and 24 in. square is a good and 
useful size foreach pane. Simply lay the squares 
on the framework without any lap, butting the 
edges close together. ‘There is no fear of drip, 
the rabbet in the framework prevents. the glass 
from slipping, and it only requires security from 
removal by the wind to complete the operation. 
This is done in Mr. Wetherall’s houses by a 
metal button working on a screw attached to 
the frame-work, and when the pane of glass is 
laid in its place by simply turning the button 
round and placing a little strip of felt between 
the glass and the metal fastening ; it is then held 
tightly in its place, and the felt is a safeguard 
against danger of breakage through the expan- 
sion and contraction of the iron button. If by 
any chance a square becomes broken, it is easily 
replaced in a few seconds by simply turning the 
button, taking away the damaged pane and re- 
placing it by a new one in the manner described. 
The ventilators for the top of the house are con- 
structed and made to open in the usual manner. 


ments of any and every garden, but for nursery- 
men and growers for market they are the best 
that can be adopted, seeing that they are cheap, 
effective, and, above all, the landlord cannot 
claim them, because they are screwed together 
in every part, and a tenant at the expiration of 
the term of occupation can remove them. 


H. B. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES, 


White Lilac.—We have lately cut this in 


























These structures when finished have a very light 
appearance, and plants thrive admirably in 
them ; therefore they are adapted to the require- 


great quantities, and of the purest white. We 
dig up large bushes, 8 ft. or 9 ft. high, of the 
common large-flowered purple kind, with good 
balls, and set them in corners of early Vineries 
and Peach houses.. A temporary box of bricks 
is constructed for enclosing soil round their 
roots. They are kept syringed and watered, 
like other occupants of the houses, and, with 
the exception of the partial shade obtained from 
the Vine leaves, they have had all the light that 
there has been. The branches have been tied up 
to economise space, and thus bundled together 
they have looked like pillars of snow. Lilac 
produced in this way is preferable to that grown 
in darkness, as the foliage is of its natural colour, 
and in the case of flowers, even for table decora- 
tion, there is nothing like their own foliage for 
garnishing.—L. P. M. 


The Sensitive Plant (Mimosa pudica, )— 
This is an interesting little annual, which may 
be grown by any one possessing a warm green- 
house. The seed may be sown at once in small 
pots, one seed in each, filled with fine, light, 
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Sensitive Plant (Mimosa pudica). 


sandy soil, and placed ina warm house with a 
bell-glass over them, or a sheet of glass. If they 
can be placed in a little bottom heat all the 
better, When well up, and the pots are getting 
filled with roots, put them into 5 in. pots—a size 
which will be plenty large enough for them— 
using peat, sand, and light loam. The plants 
must not be syringed during the day, or the 
leaves will close at once. A well-grown plant 
affords amusement by its leaves closing im- 
mediately they are touched with the finger,— 


We 


Covering bare walls in Ferneries.— 
Nothing adds more to the beauties of an indoor 
Fernery than well-covered walls of green ver- 
dure. No matter how choice the collection of 
Ferns, if the walls are bare, or, as often is the 
case, whitewashed, the fernery looks wanting. 
The following simple efficient covering, there- 
fore, will be found to give entire satisfaction. 
Prepare a sufficient quantity of wooden pegs, 1 in. 
square, 4 inches long, tapered, wedge-shaped at 
one end. Begin at the top row of bricks in the 
wall, and at intervals of 18 inches make a hole 
with a chisel, and put in one of the pegs, again 
in the fourth row of bricks, and so place pegs in 
the wall over. Then get some wire netting, 
2-in. mesh, sufficient to cover the wall. Begin 
at the bottom row of pegs, and, with some wire 
staples sold for the purpose, fasten your first 
length of netting. Have ready a quantity of 
rough Sphagnum Moss, also some rotten turf 
and lumpy peat mixed well together with a good 
addition of sand ; the Sphagnum is to be first put 
inside the space left between the netting and the 
wall, filling in the back with the above compost, 
so that when finished the Sphagnum alone will 
be visible. When finished get some little plants 
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of the pretty Moss Selaginella denticulata, and 
prick in carefully a few inches apart over the 
whole of the Sphagnum. You may also add at 
the time of filling some small plants of any of 
the Maiden-hair Ferns, also Pteris serrulata, 
P. cretica albo lineata, or other small Ferns, all 
of which add to the beauties of the house. When 
finished, an occasional syringing with a fine rose 
until established is all that is requisite; and, as 
now is the best time of year for such work, you 
will soon be rewarded for your labours. I may 
mention this covering is equally adapted for the 
cool or warm fernery.—J. S. 


Seedling Ferns.—Few plants are more 
serviceable than seedling Ferns, especially the 
Maiden-hairs and Pteris serrulata and longifolia, 
all of which are easily raised from seed. ay hiss 
large specimens of these Ferns are grown, seed- 
lings are usually found springing up abundantly 
on all moist surfaces, as the seed-spores are so 
light as to be carried and deposited over the 
whole house. If sown in pans, or on lumps of 
peat, the seed must not be covered, but merely 
shaken on the surface, which must be kept con- 
stantly moist. The seedlings also enjoy a 
humid, brisk atmosphere, but when required for 
decorative purposes they should be gradually 
inured to a cool and moderately dry atmosphere, 
so as to harden the fronds and render them 
capable of withstanding the fluctuations of tem- 
perature to which they are invariably exposed. 
In Covent Garden, Maiden-hair Ferns are in 
great request for these and other purposes. 
They are grown in small pots for the most part 
alone ; but sometimes mixed with Tulips and 
other bulbous plants. Their fronds, too, ina 
cut state, are so much in demand that long, 
span-roofed houses are wholly devoted to their 
growth.—H. 


Deutzia gracilis.—This charming little 
Japanese shrub might with propriety be called 
everybody’s plant, as it will grow and flower 
under almost any sort of treatment, and it can 
be had in bloom from Christmas to midsummer. 
It is one of the most useful of plants for con- 
servatory decoration, and also for furnishing cut 
flowers ; and the cultivator may always depend 
on being well rewarded for,any extra care which 
he may bestow on its cultivation. It strikes 
freely from cuttings taken from the young 
growth and put in thumb-pots in sand and leaf- 
soil ina temperature of 60° or 70°. As soon as 
rooted, they shonld be potted on into 3-in. pots 
and replaced in heat, and as soon as the roots 
have reached the sides of the pots they should 
be shifted into 5-in. pots, using a strong fibrous 
loam with a little clean coarse sand at each 
potting, making the soil firm. Keep the plants 
in a good moist heat till they have made their 
growth, when they require a drier atmosphere 
in which to ripen the young wood before they 
are turned out-of-doors. If this be not attended 
to, plants of it started in November and Decem- 
ber will be a failure, through the blooms going 
blind at a time when flowers are of most value. 
When the growth is finished and well ripened, 
harden the plants off by degrees, and plunge the 
pots up to their rims in ashes in a sheltered 
situation well exposed to the sun. If any of 
the plants require larger pots, shift them before 
plunging them, as they force better than wheu 
it is left till they are taken into the forcing 
house. Plants required to be in bloom at Christ- 
mas should be started in an atmosphere of from 
55° to 60° about November 20, and a few should 
be introduced into. heat once a fortnight where a 
succession is required. For late blooming set 
the plants behind a north wall until they are 
required. When they are in growth and the 

ots are fuil of roots, supply them freely with 
iquid manure, and when in bloom keep them 
cool and shade them from the sun, in order to 
prolong the bloom. When the flowers have 
faded cut out all the old wood, allowing nothing 
to grow but the young shoots from the bottom, 
and as they advance in growth draw them to- 
wards the rim of the pot, so that when in 
bloom the flowers will hang gracefully over the 
side.—J. 8. 

Clematis indivisa.—This is a capital 
greenhouse climbing plant for supplying cut 
flowers, and in a light, airy house with a 
mean temperature of 55° its sprays of snow- 
white, star-like blossoms, opening early in 
spring when flowers are scarce, are most accept- 
able. Its foliage, too, is dark and glossy, and 
free from attacks of insects.—B. 








GLOXINIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


THESE are very easy to increase, either from seed 
or by cuttings ; they are also easily grown, and 
most useful for decorating the stove or interme- 
diate-house in the summer season, continuing to 
bloom more or less for a considerable period ; 
while the flowers are very useful for cutting, 
and if placed in water they will last for several 
days, provided the plants have made their 
growthand produced their blooms in a 
thoroughly light and airy situation. 

In raising Gloss: from seed, it should be 
sown early in the spring, so as to allow the plants 
an opportunity of attaining a sufficient size, in 
order that they may flower during the summer 
in a way that will exhibit their true character ; 
if sown about the middle of March they will 
have the requisite time. The seed should be 
sown in an ordinary pan with 1 in, of drainage 
at the bottom, on which place a little Sphag- 
num ; the soil should consist of equal parts of 
loam, peat, and leaf-soil, all sifted ; add to the 
whole one-sixth its bulk of sand, it being essen- 
tial to have the material of a loose open nature, or 
the roots of the young seedlings will be injured 
in transplanting them ; fill the pan with the soil 
to within 4 in. of the rim, pressing it down mode- 
rately firm ; then water with a fine rose, so as to 
close up the surface, and on this sow the seeds, 
not too closely, or they will become crowded 























and consequently drawn up before they are large 
enough to pot off; cover very lightly, and place 
in a temperature of 65°. As soon as the young 
plants appear, elevate them close up to the light, 
screen from the midday sun, and supply them 
with water, giving a little air during the day. 
When the leaves are 1 in. long, move singly into 
3-in. pots, using soil similar to that in which the 
seeds were sown, and at once replace them near 
the light, raising the temperature as the days 
increase in length. By the end of June they 
will require shifting into 4-in. pots, using the 
soil without sifting, and should receive the treat- 
ment previously recommended. The best kinds 
should be marked for propagation and the in- 
ferior ones discarded. When the flowering is 
over, give them less water, discontinue shading, 
and admit more air, so as to ripen the growth. 
When the leaves have died down, the soil must 
be allowed to become quite dry, and be kept for 
the winter in a temperature of 50°—cooler than 
this is not safe for any length of time. They 
generally winter the best when the bulbs are 
allowed to remain in the soil and pots in which 
they have been grown; but as they become large 
and are in pots of a considerable size, this is not 
always convenient, in which case they should be 
stored in paper bags filled with dry sand to pre- 
serve them from the air, otherwise they shrivel, 
and thereby receive serious injury. 


To give a succession of flowers through the 
summer a portion of the plants may be started 
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about the middle of February, and a further 
supply in March ; let the pots be proportionate 
to the size of the tubers—7 in. in diameter will 
be large enough for the second season. In pot- 
ting just leave the crowns of the tubers on a 
a level with the surface of the soil, and imme- 
diately they are potted place them in a tempe- 
rature of 60° at night and 5° or 10° warmer by 
day ; if not putin heat as soon as potted, the 
roots will rot ; the soil ought to be in a slightly 
moist state when used, and little water should 
be given until growth has commenced, Treat 
them throughout the season as recommended for 
the preceding summer as to heat, shade, air, 
light and moisture. As already pointed out, 
their satisfactory flowering will depend upon 
their receiving abundance of light ; ashelf over 
a path within a few inches of the roof is the best 
place for them, for in such a situation not only 
do they get the requisite amount of light, but 
they also receive more air, both of which are so 
essential to short sturdy growth. This summer 
they will bloom well, and increase considerably 
in the size of their roots, yet itit isin the third 
and fourth years after sowing that they will make 
the finest display. 

When the bulbs get large they may be divided, 
retaining to each portion some of the buds with 
which the crown is furnished ; but the most 'ge- 
neral method of propagation, and by far the 
most expeditious, is ny leaf-cuttings. If the 
leaves be taken off in the summer when fully 
matured with a portion of the leaf-stalks, and 
this portion inserted in 5-in. pots, drained and 
filled with half peat, or loam and sand, with 4 
in. of sand on the top, and kept in a brisk heat 
slightly shaded, and the soil moist, they will 
form healthy bulbs before autumn; or, if the 
variety that is to be increased be scarce, several 
may be produced from single leaves by cutting 
through the midrib on the under side in four or 
five places, and laying the leaves flat down on 
the soil in pots or pans, prepared as above, but 
sufficiently wide to admit of their being so 
placed ; over each place where the midrib has 
been severed secure the cut parts on the soil 
with a pebble about the size of acockle, atwhich 


points bulbs will be formed, which when the top _ 


has decayed in the autumn will require to be 
wintered, and afterwards grown on inevery way 
as recommended for the plants raised from 
seed, 





An BHBlegant Palm (Cocos Weddelliana). 
—Where plants are in much request for table 


decoration, Palms are almost indispensable ; and © 


none are more light and elegant in appearance, 
or so well suited in every respect for the above 
purposes, as Cocos Weddelliana. Unfortunately, 
the majority of other kinds soon get too large 
for table embellishment ; but by keeping these 
confined to 6-in. or 8-in. pots, they fiky bs pre- 
served in perfect health for at least a couple of 
years, if well supplied with water at the roots, 
of which at most times they enjoy rather liberal 
supplies. Areca lutescens is a Palm of remark- 
ably graceful habit, and comes next in order of 
merit tothe above, and as it will stand in a cool 
stove or moderately warm greenhouse, it is 
a very desirable variety to cultivate. The yellow 
stems of this show in pleasing contrast with its 
delicately pale-coloured leaves, and give the 
plant a verv striking appearance. There is one 
advantage in growing Palms for table decoration, 
independent of their great beauty and general 
suitableness for the work, and that is, they are 
constantly increasing in value for other pur- 
poses, such as the decoration of conservatories, 
halls, &c., for which no plants are more suitable 
or better adapted in every respect. Cocos Wed- 
delliana, when grown into a large specimen, 
makes a handsome object for a warm greenhouse 
or stove. The best soil for it is half peat and 
half turfy loam, with plenty of sand added ; or it 
will grow fairly well in any ordinary good potting 
mould. Plenty of moisture overhead and at the 
roots, and a warm temperature, are its chief re- 
quirements, and it should be placed in a rather 
shady position. 





Destroying the Gooseberry Cater- 
pillar.—I find the Gooseberry caterpillar one 
of the easiest of pests to destroy. Every time 
it attacks my trees I dissolve 2 0z. of white 
Hellebore powder in a gallon of water, and apply 


it with a syringe in the evening after a fine day, 
—CLIFTON TERRACE, 
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174._Sweet-scented Plants for a 
Grenhouse.—We would plant some Tea 
Roseso be trained up the roof, which would 
give ésuccession of fragrant flowers. Violets 
may } potted in autumn, and placed under 
cover \t the commencement of the winter. 
Narcis| and Hyacinths also, potted in the 
autum) will afford fragrance in the spring 
month There is also the Lemon-scented Ver- 
bena, id Musk and Mignonette may be sown, 
80 et come into flower at an early period. 
Triteliuniflora, if potted in September, will 
bloom jeely in early spring. It is delicately 
scentedbut is not suitable for cutting, owing 
to the tong Garlic-like odour which the stems 
exhalerhen cut. Then there are Pinks, of 
which jny admirable varieties exist, not omit- 
ting thyld Clove Pink.—J. C. B. 


1743,Culture of Kalosanthes.—Pot 
off the ttings at once into small pots in a com- 
post of/o-thirds turfy loam and one-third leaf- 
mould,eeping them rather close for a time 
until fay established. Stop the points of the 
shoots,|induce a bushy formation, and shift 
when essary into 4-in. pots, placing the 
plants a sunny, well-ventilated position in 
the strure. The Kalosanthes, being of a rather 
succulehature, requires a considerable amount 
of solarat to mature the wood, without which 
the flowheads do not form. During the early 

art ofptember the plants will be benefited 

y full osure to sun and air, wintering them 
in a cchouse, and ventilating freely during 
the earbring months.—J. C. B. 






























































favourable situations than the others. In the 
way of climbers, Nasturtiums and Major Con- 
volvulus are the best; and in annuals, Migno- 
nette, Venus’s Looking-glass, and Corn-flowers. 


1779.—Culture of Statice Halfordi. 
—Cuttings root readily in sandy peat in a warm 
pit, or under a bell-glass in a warm greenhouse. 
When potted into single pots keep close for a 
time till established, then move to an airy 
greenhouse, shifting into larger pots when re- 
quired. They will grow in good peat or in 
equal parts of turfy loam and peat, adding 
some sand and crushed charcoal to keep the 
soil open. The plants require a good deal of 
water, therefore the pots must be well drained. 
Pick off the first blooms that show to ensure 
a fine head of bloom.—E. H. 


1792.—Soot and Lime for Crops.—In 
most cases I should prefer the soot without the 
lime. Onions will be benefited by very heavy 
dressing of the former, given in showery wea- 
ther. A bushel to the square rod will not be 
too much. It is best applied in a liquid form to 
Peas, except in cases where birds are trouble- 
some, in spring; then a little soot dusted over 
the rows will make the Peas distasteful to the 
birds, and act as a stimulant to the plants. At 
the same time, soot and salt in combination is 
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1563.4rowing Mushrooms in Cel. 2 NW) ’ 
lars.— great secret of success in Mushroom Wi 
culture sists in properly preparing the ma- SS. = \\ % 
nure. ‘se droppings are best, but should HM cee = \i 
ordinarjable manure be used it should be ZEW ee WN 
turned ¢ several times until the rank steam SOM —CZ, 
is evapad, at the same time rejecting the lit- q CO VLE. LS. {ep —< EB 
tery ma. About 1 ft. of manure will suffice SSS RS 






for use ellars, and the beds may be made at 
any timiring the year—that is to say, if the 
cellars do situated that a cool equable tem- 
peratura be maintained in them during the 
hotsum|months. A bottom-heat thermome- 
ter shotbe placed in the beds when made, 
and wht marks 70° to 80° the spawn may 
be put iB. 

1571.reenhouse in Town.—The best 
plants f¢V. P.’s” greenhouse would be, for 
spring aummer—Geraniums ; Pelargoniums, 
zonal, shand fancy ; Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
and, as #, the older and some of the more 
robust vies of Fuchsias; also Campanulas 
and Bals Ferns would do well in such a 
house, bily the more robust kinds, such as 
Aspleniuulbiferum, &c. For the winter 





Chinese hilas, Chrysanthemums, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Nsus, &c., will be found to bloom 
freely. all these (except the bulbs, of 
course, must be purchased) may be/|an excellent stimulant 


for Wheat, about fifty 
bushels per acre of the former to 3 cwt. of the 
latter, sown broadcast in spring.—E. H. 
1777.—Cucumbers not Growing.—I do 
not think there is anything wrong in the manage- 
ment, Weare all at times annoyed by matters 
turning out differently to what we expect ; and 
often we experience the truth of the old adage, 
‘The more haste the less speed.” I always like 
to use new seeds for raising plants for early 
work; there is more vigour in them, and 
strength is everything in the short days. In 
the case under consideration I should expect to 
find either that old seeds had been used, or that 
the plants had received some check at some 
time or other, which has stunted them. <A 
little thing does it early in the season—potting 
in cold soil, watering with cold water, or any 
little omission ‘in some cultural detail—some 
oversight perhaps now forgotten. —H. 
1774.—Growing Herbs.—For a good sup- 
ply of fruit all the season plant a few roots in a 
warm, sunny place to come early, and a few 
roots in some cool position for use during hot 
weather. Mint is easily increased by separating 
the young shoots with a bit of root attached in 
spring, and ae in rows 6 in. or Sin. apart. 
Thyme and Sage are best increased from cuttings 
in April, planted firmly with a dibble, to be 
watered and shaded for a time till they begin to 
grow. Make a new bed every year, as young 
plantations are the most reliable and stand the 


grown freeds or cuttings, and with care 
will givepod result; but in anything like 
a large too hard-wooded or shrubby plants, 
such as Stas, Deutzias, &c., will succeed ; 
the bloors poorer and scantier every year. 
In the climbers a Passion-flower is the 
only thirould recommend for such a situa- 
tion. — 


1626. 4all Gardens near Towns.— 
‘* Amat does not say whether he wishes 
to grovetables or flowers ; but, supposing 
the latt/be desired, I append a list of bed. 
ding an?-foliaged plants, with their colours, 
that wiwell almost anywhere if taken care 
of, flowering plants—Geraniums, all 
colourslceolarias, yellow ; *Verbenas, vari- 
ous co} *Petunias, ditto; *Phlox Drum- 
mondi; “Indian Pinks, ditto; *Stocks 
and £ 1M variety; and *Lobelias, blue. 
digg AE ke Sp melancholicus ru- 
ber, cf leaves, very effective ; Perilla nan- 
kensik bronze ; *Pyrethrum (golden fea- 
ther))W ; *Cineraria maritima or candidis- 
sima,®; hese are nearly all that will be 
foun well near a large town of this class, 
Amoler-growing things, suitable for mixed 
bord’ Chrysanthemums, *Dahlias, Delphi- 
nuny°llyhocks, and Herbaceous’ Lobelias 
(tall the best; also Lilies, the hardier 
sort “Iris. Those marked with anasterisk 
OP found to do better or in more un- 
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winter best, Sow Parsley now, and again in 
July ; thin to 6 in. apart in August. Cut the 
largest leaves off a part of the crop to induce a 
new growth for winter. Plant a few roots in a 
warm spot for early use.—E. H, 


1773.—Plants for Screens.—If a box or 
a border can be made outside the window— 
either to stand on the sill, if a box, or beneath, 
if a border—in either case creepers may be 
planted, trained up on each side of the window, 
and festooned across and allowed to hang down 
from the top, The Virginian Creeper, Clematis 
Jackmani, Canary Creeper, and Cobea scandens 
will make a good and cheap mixture. The two 
latter are summer creepers only. For winter, 
Ivies may be substituted. Another way, either 
in combination with a little light drapery out- 
side or without, will be to have a few wire 
baskets made and filled with creeping or droop- 
ing plants, such as Campanulas, Sedums, Saxi- 
frages, Tropeolums, Convolvuluses, Ivy-leaf Ge- 
raniums, &c.; the baskets to be hung from the 
top of the window, and the drooping growth to 
meet, or nearly so, the tops of the plants grow- 
ing at the bottom of the window in pots or 
boxes in the usual way.—E. 


1283.—American Blackberries. —I have 
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seen no answer to the above, so I venture to 
offer my Canadian experience. I presume the 












Cocos Weddelliana 


querist means the Black Raspberry or Thimble- 
berry (Rubus occidentalis), as the American 
Blackberry (R. villosus) is almost identical with 
our own, and is not cultivated. The fruit of the 
Thimbleberry is abundant, and equal in flavour 
to the Red Raspberry; but it is much less juicy, 
the drooplets being so small. This might be 
corrected by cultivation ; 
| would answer in England, 
growth would require a larger space than most 
gardens could afford ; and I doubt whether the 
fruit would ripen well without the forcing heat 
of an American July.—Junta. 


but I do not think it 
as the rampant 


1747.—Shrubs for Various Positions. 


—I am afraid I scarcely understand the whole 
purport of ‘* Wanderer’s ” question; but we will 
suppose he requires a few good shrubs for a 
shrubbery. The background.—There is plenty of 
choice among the smaller kinds of Conifere, 
the various forms of Cypress, 
Yew. 
dar Cedar, Cryptomeria japonica, and Welling- 
tonia will suit. 
rather large growth are Thorn, Laburnum, the 
Catalpa, Weeping Birch, Magnolias, and a host 
of others. 
themselves—Evergreen Oaks, Portugal Laurels, 
Boxes, a large family; and among flowering 
shrubs Lilacs, Guelder Rose, ] 
flowerin 
are Rhododendrons, Berberries, Daphnes, Lau- 
rustinuses, Aucubas, Heaths, Azaleas, Pernet- 


Juniper, and 
If larger forms are admissible, the Deo- 


Among deciduous plants of 


Next may come Hollies—a host in 


Syringas, and 


Currants. Then, for the front, there 
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tias, Spireas, &c. I think ‘ Wanderer’s ” 
difficulty would be met in most instances if he 
were to make a confidant of his nurseryman. 
We will say he requires a plant for a position 
that must, when fully grown, be no more than 
10 ft. high. Any respectable man would, if on 
or near the spot, advise him what to plant, at 
the same time taking into consideration the 
climate and soil, as mistakes are often made 
in this respect. An interesting way of ar- 
ranging shrubberies would be to group them 
according to families, not, as a botanist would 
do, but for effect, taking the best forms in each 
class only. Here we might say, for example, 
have a plantation of Hollies ; elsewhere a bed 
of Berberries ; then a mass of Spireeas, Magno- 
lias, Thorns, and so on, giving each plant space 
to show its true character. Between those cha- 
racter groups might come in mixtures to heighten 
their effect. The Conifers, of course, would 
enter largely into any arrangement of the kind. 
Thus we might have groups of Cypress, Retino- 
spora, &c. ; only the dark, gloomy plants should, 
I think, be in contrast with the lighter and more 
cheerful colours of variegated Holly and deci- 


duous plants.—E. H. 


1715.—How to Make a Garden Pay. 
—Although the books mentioned in the ques- 
tion are doubtless unreliable, yet it should be 
understood that all books written specially to 
enforce garden facts are not to be read strictly 
in a literal sense, but rather as pointing out the 
direction in which learners and novices should 
go. Thus, statements as to prices of materials 
and payments for labour may be correct of one 
locality and wrong in another ; but they must 
be read as indicative rather than as exact. 
Having an acre of ground, which it is desirable 
should be made to pay, considerations, such as 
the following enter: Is it proposed to market 
the produce, and if so, how convenient or other- 
wise is the market? Then, at what price can 
manure be purchased? as without a liberal 
supply of manure, the land being poor, the 
labour of cultivation would be largely in vain. 
Then, what is the local price of labour, and 
what is the rent aud rate charges? All these 
things vary locally, and all must be understood 
and reckoned before the question of paying can 
be decided. The chief elements of success will 
be found in plenty of manure dressing, good 
and deep cultivation, and the growth of such 
crops as the soil may be specially adapted for. 
One man may cultivate an acre of ground into 
the highest possible condition, and profitably, if 
he grows some flower roots for sale, bush fruits, 
Strawberries, choice vegetables, early Potatoes, 
Marrows, Cucumbers in frames, and similar 
things, that cannot be produced except where 
there is considerable outlay of labour and inces- 
sant attention. All such things will command 
double the price paid for products grown under 
ordinary market garden culture. Capital and 
energy well directed may make a success out of 
only an acre of ground.—A. D. 


1736.—Potatoes for Exhibition.—Good 
cultivation has usually more to do with the pro- 
duction of handsome samples of Potatoes than 
mixtures; but those who have stiff, close soils 
are at a disadvantage when in competition with 
those who have a nice light friable soil of good 
quality. To bring stiff soils into suitable con- 
dition for Potato cultivation, it is well to throw 
up into sharp ridges early in the winter, not less 
than 3ft. in width. Early in the spring lay 
into the furrows a moderate dressing of fresh 
stable manure and fork in deeply. About the end 
of March add, if to be had, a dressing of wood- 
ashes, or pounded charcoal, or soot, and with it 
some good artificial manure, all of which fork 
in again very lightly ; and, drawing a shallow 
drill with a hoe, plant the sets, earthing over 
by covering with a fork sufficiently to bury the 
sets about 4 in., and fork down the intervening 
spaces when convenient, so as to have the soilas 
fine as possible for earthing. There are also in 
the growth of Potatoes for exhibition such im- 
portant features as the selection of sorts, prepa- 
ration of sets, best times for planting and lifting, 
selection of show samples, care of them after 
lifting, and many other points that growers 
should have at their fingers’ ends, It may be 
of interest to say that having during the past 
winter had a large piece of exhausted Straw- 
berry plants growing on very stiff soil trenched 
in, We are now preparing to plant by having 
shallow furrows thrown out, and in these shall 
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place the sets, and employ as dressing, as an 
important _ trial, malt-dust, Amies’ manure, 
Clay’s fertiliser, and two kinds of Hill’s manure 
for Potatoes ;and we look for some very interest- 
ing results.—A. D. 


1739.-Blue Flower for North Aspect.—We 
know of nothing better than Blue Lobelia. The seed, 
must, however, be sown under glass. In a window would 
do, covering the pot with a pane of glass, and shading 
until the plants are above ground. For another season 
we would, however, recommend the varieties of Viola 
eornuta, the seed of which may be sown in August, 
planting out the following March. This is a hardy peren- 
nial of dwarf habit, flowering continually throughout 
the summer, and would probably succeed better than 
most summer-floweriag plants in such a sun secluded 
situation.—B. 


1727._Cats in Gardens.—You must catch them, 
and drown them as fast as you catch them. Have a large 
trap made with a falling door at each end, and bait it 
with valerian. You will catch one every night.—MaAJoR. 


1771.-Lawn Tennis Court.—Take up the turf, 
level the ground (or at least reduce the incline as much 
as possible), make it firm by ramming or otherwise ; 
spread over the firm surface lin. or so of sifted coal- 
ashes, and on this lay the turf. The coal-ashes will keep 
out worms, and tend to make the turf finer and thicker. 
It should be 100 ft. long, and 80 ft. wide.—E. H. 


1772. Uses of Sulphate of Ammonia.—Sul- 
phate of ammonia is a white crystallized substance, and 
may be used in a liquid form—about 1 oz. to 4 gals. of 
water—and given to growing crops; or it may be sprin- 
kled over the beds at the rate of 2 1b. to the square rod 
or perch in spring.—E, 13 hy 

1778.—A Good Winter Vegetable.—To obtain 
large white Leeks, treat them as Celery plants are treated ; 
that is, sow a few seeds in a gentle hotbed at once ; 
prick off as soon as large enough, and plant out finally 
in trenches when the plants are strong. The plants may 
be 1 ft. apart in the trenches ; earth up to blanch as re- 
quired. For ordinary use very good results are obtained 
by sowing this month in the open air, and transplanting 
ina the trenches when the plants are large enough.— 
E. H. 


1790.—Budding Plum Stocks.—Graft the Plum 
stocks where they now are, and move them in the 
autumn. Apples will not come to perfection grafted on 
Plum suckers.—E. H. 


1742._Fern Cases.—Isolepis gracilis or any of the 
free-growing Selaginellas, such as Martensi, serpens, or 
the true denticulata, would produce an excellent effect 
in a basket, Selaginella crsia arborea is a beantiful 
climbing mass ; and Lygodium scandens is a pretty Fern 
of climbing habit.—C. 


1716.—Packing Trees for a Voyage.—The best 
time for packing the trees would be in the autumn, when 
the leaves are fallen. We would, however, advise you 
to get them packed by a nursery firm accustomed to that 
kind of work.—J. C. 


1740.—Treatment of Draczenas.—When a foliage 
plant has gone bad it is difficult to reinstate it in health. 
‘All that can be done is—sponge the leaves frequently, 
water carefully (that is, allowing the soil to dry out, and 
then giving enough water to thoroughly moisten it), and 
admit air on favourable occasions.—J. C. 


1741,—Last Year’s Seeds.—If the seeds in question 
have been kept in a dry, cooi place they will germinate 
very well, perhaps better even than those saved during 
the past summer, which was generally so unfavourable 
to the production of well-matured seeds.—J. C. 


1730._Pruning Roses.—In order to induce the 
trees to flower freely at the close of the summer, they 
should be liberally treated during the summer months. 
By frequently and copiously watering in hot weather 
with liquid manure, a succession of good blooms will be 
maintained. ‘The foliage should also be freely syringed 
after hot days. Pruning, if not completed, should be 
done at once.—J. C. 


1719._New Zealand Flax- (Phormium tenax).— 
Sow now in well-drained pans of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould. Cover the pan with a pane of glass, place in a 
warm house, and shade from the hot sun. Or the seed 
may be sown in May ina cold frame.—C. 


1718._Nitrate for Plants.—The proper way to use 
this is as a top-dressing, sprinkling a little on the surface 
soil around the plants, choosing a rainy period for the 
operation.—C, B. 


1752.Clematises for Bedding.—Clematises may 
be safely planted during the next three weeks. The soil 
should be deeply dug and well manured. Begin in the 
centre with a single plant, around which the remaining 
plants may be set in circles 18 in. apart, and the same 
distance from plant to plant, placing them alternately. 
Water freely in dry weather. Lanuginosa candida and 
L. nivea (white) ; Jackmani and rubro-violacea (purple); 
Lady Bovill (blue); and viticella rubra grandiflora 
(claret-red).—C. 


1733 —Climbers for Walls. — Your Magnolia 
was probably the shy-flowering variety. We would 
procure a plant of the Exmouth variety, which flowers 
in a young state. There is also Ampelopsis Veitchi (so 
beautiful in the autumn), Clematises, and Cotoneaster 
microphylla.—J. C. B. 

1567.—Worms in Gardens.—Take 1 quart of fresh 
slaked lime, and put it into 6 gallons of water ; stir it 
well; then let it stand till quite clear. Roll the lawn or 
walk, or beat the ground gently with the spade; this 
should be done in the morning. Then leave it till the 
next morning; this will give the worms time to come 
and clear the mouths of their hole. They being then 
near the surface, take a watering-can with a rose on, and 
draw off the llme-water quite clear, and water the 
ground; the worms will all come out on the surface 
directly ; then sweep them up, and do what you like with 
them.—J..SEAGRAVE, ’ ; 
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1414.—Best Sorts of Willows.—Some of tie best 
kinds of Willow are—Salex viminalis, rods 9 ft. t 12 ft. 
long ; Salex vitellina, yellowish bark, rods 3 ft. 6 ft. 
long (this is the best kind for garden work) ; Salexrubra, 
reddish colour, rods 4 ft. to6 ft. long. Make cut-ngs in 
spring; the wood may be either one or two yets old 
the cuttings to be about the thickness of a man’sfinger 
and 1ft. long. Plant in rows 12in. to16 in. ap‘t, and 
8 in. to 12 in. between the cuttings. Drive the uttings 
deeply into the ground, leaving not more thalin. of 
the cutting above the surface ;_ the plants in or row to 
be opposite the spaces in the rows on either sidof it,— 

MBRI. 


1717.-Rhododendron Leaves Going:rown. 
Transplanted Rhododendrons have in many istances 
suffered this winter. The plants in questionill pro- 
bably make healthy growth this season, if atnded to 
in the way of watering. We would not prune:em.—C, 


—— 


1862.—Coronilla glauca.—Bot.— Youorobably 
mean this plant. You can make the plants re bushy 
by placing a stake in the centre of each, anding the 
shootsin to it. In May the plants may be yated out 
in a sunny border in a rich soil; and if liftea autumn 
will make fine plants for winter blooming. 


1863.—Propagating Yuccas.—I have Yucca, 
from the root of which two small ones hayerung up. 
What should I do with these?7—F. A. [Let2m grow 
for another month or so, then partly sever th from the 
parent plant, and earth fine soil round thet. Keep 
this soil moist, and they may root into it. Ait August 
completely sever them from the parent p}, and in 
a week or two after pot them and place ther a shady 
place till established.] 


_ 1864. —Propagating Frame.—I have propaga” 
ting frame heated by pipes passing throughcemented 
cistern filled with water; the cistern is ered with 
slates. I have put Gin. of cocoa-nut-fibre oart of the 
slates, and on the other part lin, of sindhe water 
in the cistern can be raised to a temperatur 120° ; the 
slates also attain nearly the same, but theat will 
neither rise through the cocoa-nut fibre noik ; conse- 
quently the temperature in upper part of fe is never 
above 60°. Both cuttings and seeds areng badly. 
Please tell me the cause and remedy, as, w I put up 
the place, I thought anything would sti with the 
greatest facility.—K. [One of the pipeould pass 
ee or along the front of the frame tpply top- 

eat, 


1865._Crops Under Orchard Tre—What is 
the best crop to grow under standard Appees, which 
are 16 ft. apart? Will Currants, Gooseies, dwarf 
Plums or Cherries, or vegetables answer?—7. [If the 
trees are not too large, Gooseberries and Cnts will do 
well; so will Rhubarb, Brussels Sproutales, &c. 
Morello Cherries would also do, and pps dwarf 
Plums; also Nuts. ] 


1866.—Pelargoniums and Cacti.—t kind of 
soil would be the best for Pelargoniums Cacti, and 
what is the best aspect for them ?—HENRW. [Sandy 
loam and decayed cow manure for Pelasums; and 
sandy loam and old mortar-rubbish for C Pelargo- 
niums want a light, sunny, and airy posit Cacti will 
do nearly anywhere. ] 


1867.—Bulbs after Flowering.—v be better 
to leave Tulips, Snowdrops, Crocuses, Hyhs, &c., in 
the ground, or take them up and piarem in the 
autumn?—ANN. [Leave them in the grc] 


1368.—Tuberoses Out-of-doors.- Tuberoses 
grow without heat?—W. A. R. [Yes, ia frame or 
greenhouse. Out-of-doors they will grow the flowers 
will not be open before cold weather set 


1869.—Pruning Eschallonias.—E a fine Hs- 
challonia rubra, which flowered incely all last 
summer; it is much cut up by frost, is shooting 
again from the larger branches. Shoube cut back? 
how much? and when?—JunIA. [Afbwering you 
might prune it so as to make the bushy and 
shapely.] 


1870.—Celery for Seed —I have stwo roots of 
Celery for seed; how must I treat tl-A Novicn. 
[Plant them in good soil, and keep thell watered: 
Do not earth them up.] 


1871.-Gooseberries Throwing Suckers. 
—My Gooseberry trees send up a numbshoots from 
the roots, spoiling the appearance of tthes. What 
is the cause and what the remedy ?7—A rry VICAR 
[The cause is difficult to ascertain. Fo among the 
ag will sometimes cause it. The remeto cut them 
out.] 


1872.—Permanent Bulbs.—I haveing now in 
my garden Lilies of various sorts—Nus, Crown 
Imperials, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, s "Enelish 
and Spanish Irises. I wish to have as hs possibie 
permanently in the ground, to save trouvhich is it 
absolutely necessary to take up after fly 9 _BuL- 
Bous. [None of the bulbs named oughttaken up 
Give them amulching of rotten manure imey and a 
coat of ashes in winter, and all will be wi ~ 


Soot and Lime for Onions.—1, These 
help to kill grubs in Onion beds. If putefore the 
Onions are sown, all the better ; buta litit may be 
applied after the Onions are even above 4, Time 
is not so good as alittle salt. 7 


CO. Andrews.—You may pluck the bud fr 
Niel Rose without in any way injuring ial 
your volume of GARDENING to our office ndingee 
price 3s. = 


Pipes for Greenhouse.—Dundee. 4 
tising columns. iS ict 


Bedding Plants in Pots.—J. M. Aaniums 
always flower better when planted in the y pots 
than when turned out. The size of the ifn 
material. : 

Perennial Phloxes.—C. MW. H.—See jyInq 
March 6th, 1880. j 


W. S., Belvedere,—Send us a bit of the pl 





* 
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QUERIES. 


1873.—Lilies in Windows.—Having received some 
bulbs of the hardy Japanese Lily, and not knowing the 
best way to manage them, I should be obliged by a few 
hints on the subject. Also whether they are fit for pot 
culture in a room facing east, and the best means of 
propagating them.—PHBUS. 

1874.—Cesspools in Gardens.—In my garden are 
two cesspools—one for the house drains and one for the 
water from the baths, pantry, and scullery. I shall be 
obliged if some one will tell me how I may best utilse 
the contents of these in the garden. I must keep them 
emptied somehow, as the subsoil is clay, and nothing 
will soak away. 1 have no stable, and manure is expen- 
sive, so I shall be glad, if possible, to use the contents 
instead. I should like also to know the best plan of dis- 
posing of the cut Grass, &c., during the summer, 80 as 
to make it useful, and yet not to have an untidy rubbish 
heap. The soilof the garden 13 @ good loam.—COUNTRY 
VICAR. Pe £F 5 

1875._Keeping & Window Gay.—t! have a sunny 
bay-window be tae from London, which I wish to keep 
as gay as possible throughout the year. I haye an un- 
heated frame, but it gets very little sun. Will any one 
tell me what plants to grow ae F fae! 

—Plants for Small Green ouse.—Wi 
ddane me a shortlist of the most suitable hard- 
wooded and soft-wooded plants for a small house 15 ft. 
long, to be heated in winter by one of Gillingham’s gen- 
erators? Also, if mot too much trouble, the names and 
number of greenhouse climbers suitable for the above ? 
PE 





1877.-Gardenias.— What treatment do these require 
to grow them well?—AMATEUR. 


1878. _How to Grow Aconites.—Can any one 
tell me how to grow Aconites 7-MONTE CHRISTO. 


4379. _Propagating Aralia Sieboldi.—How can 
I propagate t is plant ?7—BOoT. 


41930.-Camellias from Seed.—I have upon two 
occasions sown Camellia seeds, but none ever came up. 
Jam about to repeat the experiment this year ; will some 
one inform me what should be done to ensure success? 
Sy Ga Kea Y- 


1881.—Plants for Baskets. —I have nine hanging 
wire baskets. Will some one inform me what seeds I 
had better obtain, so that I can have a good display in 
them this summer ; they will be hung in a glass passage. 
—NELSON. ; 

1932. _Unheated Greenhouses. —Under this head 
a very useful article appeared in No. 51 of GARDENING. 
Will Mr. Grieve, the writer of it, kindly inform us if his 
pipes, placed quite flat, as he says, for the whole length of 
18 ft., will not be a failure as regards the smoke passing 
freely up them? or, more strictly speaking, will not the 
draught be very imperfect? I am about trying it.— 
SEW. Os 


1883.—Rose Leaves Spotted.—Can anyone tell 
me the reason why the leaves of my Maréchal Niel Rose 
in the greenhouse have become suddenly covered with 
large brown spots 7—PINK MAY. 


1884. Propagating Bouvardias.—How can I 
propagate scarlet and white Bouvardias; and what treat- 
ment should they have now they have done flowering. — 
PINK MAY. 


1885.—The May-flower (Epigzea repens).—The late 
Mr. Masters, of Canterbury, told me he had once had 
the May-flower, but had lost it, and that it was very dif- 
ficult, almost impossible, to grow itin England. I was 
not, however, discouraged, but have beeen unable to 
procure it anywhere, and should be glad if any of your 
correspondents could tell me where it is to be had. — 
JUNIA. 


1836.—Hardy Annuals, &c.—I want to. know the 
name of about a dozen hardy annuals that I can sow 
now in pots and outdoor in a very small back garden 
(in a town), having only three to four hours’ sun, from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m.,'that will flower the best, the most, and the 
longest during the year, and that IT can cut bunches of 
flowers from in the snmmer and autumn. Of course, the 
pots can have the sun in the window for five or six 
hours from mid-day.—P. M. C. 


13887.-Water in Aquaria Turning Green.—I 
have three small plants of the Cape Pond weed and a 
small Arum Lily growing in aninverted bell-glass for 
some time. The water has been changed occasionally, 
and the plants have grown well. About a fortnight since 
a slimy greenish substance appeared on the water and 
on the stems. How can this be obviated ?—T’. B. M. 


1s88.—Blooms Falling off Roses.—I have a 
Maréchal Niel Rose tree in a 12-in. pot in a greenhouse 
trained to the wall. There has been a many buds on 
which have partly opened, then dropped and died off : the 
tree itself appears healthy enough, and has made a dealof 
new wood. Can any reader tell me the cause of this ?— 
8. E. 

1889.—Cones on the Deodar.—Have any of your 
readers noticed cones on the Deodar this year? Ours has 
had several, which we believe to be an unusual circum- 
stance.—M. W. 


1890.—Clematis from Seed.—Can any reader give 
me any hints on growing Clematis from seed?—A. B 


1891._Cobea scandens from Seed.—I grow this 
from seed and get nice plants, but they never flower, and 
they die in the winter. I grow them in a greenhouse 
heated by a flue. How can I make them bloom?—A. B. 
1392.—A Trap for Birds.—Could any one suggest 
a way of making an inexpensive bird-trap, by which I 
ce preserve the birds for stuffing? I donot like gins,— 
Oco. 


1393.—_Management of Fern Case.—I have a 
large earthenware Fern stand or case covered with a 
glass that fits it very tightly. Ihave had it filled at a 
nursery with choice Ferns, and would be glad to know 
the proper management of Ferns in such cases.—J. 

1894. -Cyclamens and Cacti Blooming.—What 


should be done with these when they haye done bloom- 
ing ?—G. B, 








1895._-Green Flower Pots.—Is there any way of 
restoring the colour of and removing the stains from 
garden-pots? I have not found scrubbing of any use.—G. 
B: 


1896.—Narcissi Failing.—I potted some bulbs of 
Polyanthus Narcissus in the autumn, at the same time 
and in the same manner as some Hyacinths. The latter 
all came up and are blooming beautifully, but all of the 
Narcissi except one have failed. They have made no 
roots, and have decayed in the pots. They were all plunged 
in ashes until the spikes came up, and were treated, as di- 
rected, exactly like Hyacinths. What is the cause of 
their failure? They had begun to grow out rather before 
they were potted.—A HARMLESS BULLFINCH. 

1897:-Oucumbers on a Landing.—1 have a re- 
cess from the half-landing of my house facing the sun. 
It has a glass roof, glass front, and one side glass and 
one brick; it is open to the house; the dimensions are 
as follows —height 8 ft., width 7 ft., and 3 ft. 6in. deep. 
Would any one inform me if I can grow Cucumbers in 
such a place, and what size pot I should require ; also 
the sort that would do best? I presume the shoots would 


have to be trained on wires up and across. Also the time 


for planting, and soil, &c.—A. J. 


1898, Camellia in Open Air.—I have a Camellia 
in my garden which has stood the winter without any 
protection. It looksin a very forlorn condition, but it 
isnot dead. Can Ido anything to save its life ?—LEI- 
OESTERSHIRE, 


1899.—Plants for Lancashire.—Will any reader 
inform me what plant or seeds will suit and live in 
Lancashire, about half a mile from large blast furnaces, 
from which the wind brings gas and sulphur, which is 
poisonous? I have had Rhodendron and ordinary white 
Rose trees, but they are dying gradually. Also, what 
seeds are the most hardy ones, for flowering in the open 
garden this year? When am I to sow the seeds ; or will 
plants do best? What kind of shrubs are likely to stand 
this climate and gas ?—H. A. 


1900.—Cats in Gardens.—My small garden is 
damaged by the visits of cats. I have heard that essence 
of Valerian is very attractive to them. As Ihave anum- 
ber of plants of this growing here, would this be one 
of the reasons for there fondness for scampering over my 
beds? Would any one say if they know of any plant to 
which they take special objection? -H. P. 8. 


Neen 


BEES. 


Starting Beekeeping.—If you are going 
to have a swarm it would be advisable to have 
‘+ as soon as hived, which would probably 
be about the end of May or early in June. You 
would get the most honey by slinging. There 
is a great variety of hives; I should advise a 
bar frame. The bees would require feeding on 
their arrival, and afterwards if the weather was 
bad, Nearly any situation would suit them ex- 
cepting being shaded entirely from the sun, as 
they would be under a wall facing the north. 
They should be packed in a box with lid of per- 
forated zinc. An average stock would produce 
30 Ibs. of honey at least in a good year and good 
district. —E. W. 

__— It is usually considered the best plan to 
get in stocks of bees in the late autumn in pre- 
ference to the spring, as the bees get more 
accustomed to the new locality ere the active 
spring season comes; but if not so obtained, 
then the sooner now the better. Whatever kind 
of hive the bees may be in when sent on a journey 
there should be a piece of perforated zinc fixed 
securely over the entrance hole, and then the 
hive with its floor-board may be packed into a 
case, not too close fitting, but secure ; or some 
strips may be fixed with screws to the floor- 
board, and from these others carried crosswise 
over the top of the hive, all firmly screwed ; and 
this will enable the hive to be carried any dis- 
tance in perfect safety. The simplest hives are 
the straw skeps so commonly used, and these 
are most suitable for novices. It is only prac- 
tised hands who can safely employ the bar-frame 
and other patent hives. The floor-board should 
be of Elm, and instead of cutting the straw of 
the hive a groove about 4 in. deep and 14 in. in 
width should be cut in the board, gradually 
deepening outwards, This throws off all rain 
or other moisture. In the top of the hive 
should be a hole 2 in. across, over which should 
be placed the straw super which is usually put 
on after the first swarm has come out. Into 
this super the bees convey their honey, and when 
that is removed in the autumn it is well to let 
the insects have what honey is left in the hive 
for their winter’s sustenance ; but if there is not 
enough, then feeding with properly-made syrup 
from a bottle inverted over the hole at the top 
must take place. It may be cheaper to take the 
honey and feed up again, butitis not quite the 
proper thing to do, and the gain is doubtful. 
As to produce, a strong stock in a good season 
may give from 15 lbs. to 20 lbs. of honey, but 
all this depends upon so many local conditions 
ipa it is impossible to give an exact estimate,— 

1D, ; 
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AQUARIA. 
HOW TO MAKE AND STOCK AN 
AQUARIUM. 


Arter I got my aquarium from the tinsmith 
(for it is made of tin, for lightness), 1. gave 
it two coats of white paint inside and out. 
When it was dry, I got my glass cut to the size 
required, which is 225 in. long, 144 in. high, and 
14 in. broad, without the stand (which is made 
of wood). The glass I bought was 21 oz. to the 
foot ; 32 oz. might be used. I then thought that 
white lead made into a soft putty must be bet- 
ter than red lead and other materials commonly 
used, and have found it better for the purpose. 
In bedding the glass into the frame, I put it as 
close up to the frame as possible ; to do so, the 
glass should be quite flat, and cut to meet at the 
edges and no more. After this I let it stand 
to dry for two or three weeks. I then cleaned 
the glass, and painted the tin and wood outside 
with two more coats of white paint, and then 
finished with two coats of enamel white varnish, 
and after gilding the four top corners it was 
ready for use. 

To keep the dust out I got an ordinary 
stretching frame made to rest on the top of cor- 
ners, and covered it with’very open muslin, with 
edging round like an awning; and the aquarium, 
now standing on a level with the eye when sit- 
ting, looks very well indeed. I then made my 
rockery of petrified Moss—a very light rock 
found round all ponds in the country (as light as 
pumice stone), in pieces as big as my hand ; 
which I fastened together with Portland cement 
round a piece of wire, and bent to the size of the 
rock Irequired, making a passage through the 
rock both ways. With alittle patience and taste 
you can make a very pretty rockery with the 
above (but virgin cork I think, would never do). 
I built my rockery on a roofing slate to make it 
stand firm. I then got somevery small gravel, 
washed it and boiled it, and washed it after it 
was boiled to purify it, and put it round the 
rock all over the bottom 2in. deep to set the 
plants in. As toa fountain, if you wish to keep 
your fish alive, you must not have one at all, 
as the plants and snails keep the water clean, 
while fresh water kills the fish. 

As to stocking an aquarium, I think the best 
plants are Vallisneria spiralis and the Ana- 
charis ; but the first mentioned look the best, and 
grows the fastest, and accordingly gives the most 
vegetable matter and oxygen to the water. I 
would have, for an aquarium 36 in, by 12 in. by 
14 in., three dozen trumpet snails and one dozen 
pladdem snails, for they are the scavengers, and 
keep the plants clean. Then as to fish, for such 
an aquarium as ‘‘ Mellgate ” intends to have, I 
would put in thirty gold-fish and ten) minnows, 
and no others. Jor the quantity of plants | 
would recommend four dozen plants of Vallisnera 
set in rows of four together. The above is 
about what I have in mine and it looks very well. 
It must be shaded when the sun shines on 
it. H. G, SUNDERLAND. 


Sennen! 


POULTRY. 


Serious Loss of Fowls.—I have lost 
seventeen fancy fowls, and no one can tell me 
the cause. Six died one day and eleven the 
next. ‘Some moped for a few hours before their 
death, and others were ill only half-an-hour 
before they died. In each case their intestines 
and egg organs came out and occasioned much 
suffering, and ultimately the death of the bird. 
I have had them analysed for poison by Dr. 
Lapper, analyst, but none has been found. 
Their food was pollard, oats, bran, potatoes, 
and Indian meal, besides greens and household 
scraps. There was lime for building in the 
yard where they were kept, but I should not 
think eating it caused death, as these were 
healthy fowls where they were bought.—N. 5. 
DURRANT. 

Weight of Bges.—Poultry-keepers are 
fond of ‘telling the number of eggs laid to them 
by their fowls during the year, and taking credit 
for so much profit resulting from them. As I 
have always kept my fowls for pleasure and the 
particular gratification of having bona fide new- 
laid eggs for my own table, or a nice chicken 
when wanted that could be guaranteed tender, 
I have never entered into any pecuniary estimate 
of profit and loss. But it is evident there are 
eggs, and eggs. I have just weighed several 
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Garden Labels.— At th 
year, when a great number of labels are required 
for seed-pans, boxes, cuttings, &e., amateurs 
who do not wish to buy can most easily make 
them ont of the top and bottom sides of an old 
band-box; fifty to one hundred, according to size, 
can be cut, with a strong pair of Scissors, out of 
one top and bottom. The paper can easily be 
removed by soaking in water, and if a little 
white paint be rubbed on them the names ma 

© written with a carbon or ‘ golid ink” pencil, 
—THuHRIFT. 

Solanums and Mice.—Mice have a par- 
ticular fondness for the berries of the Solanum, 
but as soon as their depredations are discovered 

have checked them in the case of standard 
plants by putting a collar made of cardboard 
half-way up the stem, beyond which they could 
not pass. In the case of bush plants the simple 
expedient of placing them upon inverted pots, 
So as to elevate them several inches above the 
pots of the surrounding plants, proved to be an 
effectual bar to their incursions. Of course 
traps were not neglected. The old figure 4 trap 


is one of the best in my experience, and it can 
be made in five minutes or so.—A, 
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FINE-LEAVED HOTHOUSE PLANTS. | 





Amone plants grown for the beauty of 
their foliage alone, there are few that better 
revay good culture than the Alocasias 
They are rapid-growing plants, and may 
therefore soon be grown into large speci- 
mens for exhibition, or for occupying pro- 
minent posi- 
tions in the 
hothouse. Alo- 
casias delight 
in shade and 
plenty of atmo- 
spheric mois- 
ture, which can 
be secured by 
placing them on 
inverted pots 
over tanks, that 
the bottoms of 
those in which 
they are grow- 
ing may stand 
an inch or two 
clear of the 
water. Insuch 
positions they 
are very easy to 
cultivate, and 
rarely show any 
disfigure m ent 
round the edges 
of the leaves, 
as they some- 
times do when 
there are sud- 
den fluctuations 
in the amount 
of humidity im- 
mediately sur- 
rounding them. 
Young plants of 
Alocasias must 
be kept well 
above the rim 
of the pot when 
shifting them 
into others of 
larger size. 
Well drain by 
the useof plenty 
of crocks, and 
put in a mix- 
ture of rough 
fibry peat and 
Sphagnum, 
packing it close- 
ly and securely round the collars of the 
plants, taking care not to injure the points 
of the large fleshy roots protruding through 
the old ball. When packing the fresh ma- 
terial about them, shake in a little silver 
sand, and place a few pieces of charcoal 
amongst the peat and Sphagnum to ensure 
its porosity ; after which water freely dur- 
ing the remainder of the growing season. 








A. macrorhiza variegata requires different 
treatment as to soil and the way it is potted, 
for which purpose good fibry loam and peat, 
used in a rough state, is the most suitable. 
This, like the others, requires plenty of 
water while growing, and must therefore 
be well drained. The same conditions as 


it is a noble fine-foliaged plant, suitable 
alike for the decoration of the plant stove 
or for purposes of exhibition. In habit it 
somewhat resembles A. Lowi, but it is even 
more stately than that species, while its 
leaf-stalks are conspicuously mottled or 
barred in a very beautiful manner. This 
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A FINELEAVED STOVE PLANT (ALOCASIA INTERMEDIA). 


sary for the others will suit this perfectly. 
This variety has, unfortunately, a tendency | 
to revert to the green form and lose its | 
variegation ; therefore, in making the re- 
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plant is propagated by dividing its fleshy 
rhizomes ; and, 
being of vigor- 
ous habit, it 
soon makes a 
good specimen 
if potted care- 
fully in a fresh 
open compost, 
consisting of 
fibrous _— peat, 
turfy loam, and 
leaf-mould, with 
sufficient coarse 
sandstone grit 
to keep the 
whole open and 
porous ; and if 
a covering of 
fresh living 
Sphagnum be 
placed over the 
tops of the pots, 
near the root- 
stocks, fresh 
roots soonmake 
their appear- 
anca there, a 
circumstance 
which adds con- 
siderably to the 
health of the 
plants. Aloca- 
sia metallica 
is one of 
the oldest and 
most distinct 
and beautiful 
of fine-foliaged 
stove plants, 
striking in the 
form of a large 
specimen, and 
also serviceable 
and effective as 
a small vase or 
table plant, the 
young foliage 
being especially 
lustrous and 
handsome. for 
very large specimens select five or six of the 
strongest crowns or root-stocks,and taking 
some 15-in. pots, fill them one-third full of 
crocks, over which is placed a good layer of 


quisite divisions for potting, only those | fresh Sphagnum Moss, to keep the soil from 
showing the best marked leaves should be | being washed down and blocking up the 


retained for growing on. 


Alocasia inter-| drainage, as 


during the growing season 





media, which we now figure, is one of the 





most handsome kinds. When well grown 


‘abundance of water, both at the roots ard 
overhead, is required. The compost which 











we use consists of fibry turf, peat, charcoal, 
broken potsherds, and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. The crowns or root-stocks, which 
are long in shape, are raised well up in 
the centre, packing the soil amongst them, 
so astoformacone. If potted in Febru- 
ary, they will throw up a quantity of flower- 
spathes before the foliage, but these should 
be broken off as soon as they appear, in 
order to direct the whole energy of the 
plants to the formation of fine foliage. 
Smaller crowns, placed three in a 6-in. pot, 
make fine vase plants in autumn and win- 
ter ; and single crowns in 3-in. pots are also 
highly effective in table and plant stands, 
their polished shield-like leaves contrasting 
well with whatever they may be associated. 
They are not liable to attacks from insects, 
but a sponging occasionally ensures cleanli- 
ness, and greatly enhances the beauty of 
their leaves. The following is a list of 
the best kinds of Alocasias in cultivation 
in the best nurseries about London, viz.— 
gigantea, hybrida, intermedia, J enningsi, 
Lowi, macrorrhiza variegata, Marshalli, me- 
tallica, Sedeni, Veitchi, and zebrina. 
Caladium esculentum is a noble-leaved 
plant when well grown ; and for adding a semi- 
tropical character to the 
flower garden through 
the summer and early 
autumn months, few 
plants are betteradapted 
than this Caladium. 
In warm, sheltered loca- 
lities it makes a free and 
rapid growth, especially 
when planted in pre- 
pared soil of a light and 
sandy character, well 
enriched with rotten ma- 
nure. Tor large clumps 
or masses it is well adap- 
ted, as a strong tuber 
planted in a warm nook 
soon establishes itself, 
and forms a good speci- 
men, This species is no 
more difficult to manage 
than a common Canna, 
while its bold foliage is 
unique and_ strikingly 
effective, especially in 
the vicinity of water. It 
is extremely easy to pro- 
pagate by dividing large 
tubers, and it may be 
kept through the winter 
in any shed or cellar where frost is not admitted. 
Being a gross feeder and of rapid growth, it fol- 
lows that an abundant supply of water at the 
root must be given when growing, while whey 
the roots are removed indoors in autumn they 
may be preserved through the winter in moist 
sand or earth. When grown under glass in a 
warm, moist atmosphere, its leaves attain an 
immense size, and it also makes an excellent 
conservatory or window plant when grown in 
small pots, When growing, liberal supplies of 
manure-water will greatly improve its growth. 
Monstera deliciosa is another fine- 
leaved plant which under good culture may be 
induced to bear large edible fruits. The ele- 
ments of success in the culture of this tropical 
fruit are heat, light, and moisture, and, pro- 
vided these necessary conditions be one and all 
supplied, success will be ensured. Any form 
of training may be adopted which will bring 
the plant well up towards the glass. It may 
be made to cover a portion or the whole of the 
back wall trellis, or, what is preferable, it may 
be trained round forked tree stumps, a system 
which suits it admirably. It may be grown in 
a tub, but it is best planted out in a good body 
of fibrous peat and loam in equal proportions, 
which should rest upon a good drainage of brick 
rubble. Thus placed, unlimited supplies of 
water may be given in hot weather, and the 
fruit will be fine in quality and abundant. 
Although the Monstera will thrive in a low 
temperature, it will not develop its true char- 
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acter as a fruit-bearing plant unless a brisk | this Moss, and are very easily transplanted to 
growing heat be maintained during the spring| their final positions in it, without any injury 
and early summer months. Ina conservatory whatever. The Moss is (of course) not dis- 
or greenhouse it is, however, well worth growing | turbed in planting, the roots passing readily 
for its foliage alone, and it is often used in the| through it into the earth, .We find this an 
sub-tropical garden during the summer months, | excellent plan.—R 


Sanchezia nobilis is an excellent fine- Shading.—A house of any form facing the 
leaved plant-for conservatory decoration during | south, where the sun in the middle of the day 
the summer months. It is alike remarkable for | comes directly upon the occupants, needs shad- 
the size of its leaves and the rich yellow bands ing for a time on the sun-exposed side for almost 
of colour traversing each side of the principal | any kind of plants ; whereas, in _the case of 
veins. From the great substance of the foliage, | structures placed in the opposite direction, the 
and the comparatively hardy nature of the plant | bars and rafters break the force of the sunshine, 
over most other stove subjects, it stands well in| and this, coupled with its striking them obliquely, 

































the cool, dry air of a conservatory and in posi-| much reduces the necessity for shading. Large 
tions where it would be quite unsafe to place | numbers of tender-leayed, fine-foliaged plants, 
Crotons, with many of which in point of leaf-| such as Cyanophyllums, Caladiums, Alocasias, 


markings the Sanchezia will compare most 
favourably. Cuttings put in now under hand- 
lights in any shady part of the stove will soon 
root; and, if grown freely on during the sum- 
mer, make fine useful plants for next season. 
To get the leaves of large size, they must be 
potted in good fibry loam and leaf-soil, with 
sufficient sand to keep the whole porous and 
open, that water, of which they take liberal 
supplies when growing, may pass freely through. 
Any about to be removed for decorative purposes 


Palms, and Ferns absolutely require shade when 
the sun is powerful, as otherwise, if the foliage 
be not positively burnt, it gets so brown as to 
make it unsightly. It is much the best plan to 
put those plants, both flowering and fine-leaved, 
that want shade, at one end of the house, using 
shade there only. It cannot be too often im- 
pressed upon beginners in the cultivation of 
plants that the blinds in all cases should be mov- 
able, and that they should never be down before 
there is absolute necessity for it, nor to fail in 





should first be placed in a cooler and more airy 
house than that in which they have been grown, 
so as to harden them gradually and prepare 
them for the change. In order to have their 
leaves in the best possible condition, they should 


rolling them up as soon in the afternoons as they 
can be dispensed with. The material used should 
also not be thicker than just to break the force 
of the sun’s rays. 


Achimenes and Caladiums. — Achi- 










| be frequently sponged, to remove dust or other 





Indian Kale (Caladium esculentum). 


deposit that may have gathered on them from 
the impurity of 


Dracenas, Ficuses, &c., should be taken off as 
soon as they are large enough for the purpose. 
In the case of most of them the 
that are formed after heading back root much 
more readily than the 
branches, especially when obtained with a heel, 
as they can be got at this 
All the larger-leaved plants of this description 
require sufficient room in 
they are liable to damp off; and every effort 
should be made to retain in perfect condition the 
whole of the leaves which they possess, as upon 
being clothed 
base 
Plants that require to 
of the crowns are easiest managed about the time 
when they commence growth. 
species of Pandanus, Musas, 
perus, Anthuriums, &e,, 
be divided as wanted, 
rated singly and keeping them close until they 
have become established 


Most of our bedding 
early in April, are each tied 
coating of Moss and then 
&c., in soil. 















menes for late blooming that have not been 
started should at once be put into heat, Those 
first started in pans will shortly be ready for 
placing in the pots or hanging baskets in which 
they are to be grown. For large houses there is 
nothing more effective than these plants in good- 
sized wire baskets suspended from the roof, For 
general purposes pots of small or medium size 
will be found the most useful. Their rapid 
growth necessitates a liberal supply of water 
through the growing season, for which reason 
see that the drainage is efficient. Any Cala- 
diums not yet started should immediately be 
shaken out and repotted. @These will be ser- 
viceable, retaining, as they do, their leaves fresh 
and in good condition through the autumn, If 
there be a deficiency of any kind when the young 
crowns have got 6 in. or 8 in. in length, they 
may be cut out from the tubers, placed singly 
in small pots, and treated as is usual in the case 
of cuttings, in which way they will shortly get 
established. 


Common Pinks for Winter.—Anne 
Boleyn and the common white are desirable 
Pinks for winter flowering in pots. In the pre- 
paration of the plants an early start is half the 
battle; and to obtain this early start the cut- 
tings or pipings must be taken from plants that 
have been forced. Any one who may wish 
to make a beginning should take up a few 
plants, pot them, and introduce them into a 
gentle moist warmth. The cuttings should be 
taken as soon as the new growth is ina fit con- 
dition for striking, which is when the young 
shoots begin to acquire just a little solidity or 
firmness at the base. They must be inserted 
under a hand-light or in a close frame, where 
just a little bottom-heat can be had, The cut- 
tings must not be permitted to lie about exposed 
to. the air whilst being prepared, as they are 
more susceptible of injury from this cause than 
most plants. As they are trimmed they should 
be placed in a pan or some other vessel contain- 
ing water, till a sufficient number be prepared. 
If only a few are required, they may be rooted 
in pots or pans ; but the first-named plan is the 
best, and produces the most vigorous plants. 
They must be shaded from bright sunshine and 
kept in a moist condition without too much sa- 
turation. A light sprinkling of water when 
the shading is removed on bright afternoons 
will be beneficial. Under such conditions the 
cuttings will soon root, when air should be 
given, gradually increasing its quantity till 
fully exposed. “As soon as they are sufficiently 
hardened to bear full exposure, take them up 
carefully and plant them out in a prepared bed 
in an open situation, about 9 in. apart. <A fresh 
loamy soil, slightly enriched with old cow 
manure, suits them best. The summer manage- 
ment, which will not involye much trouble, 
consists in maintaining a loose friable surface 
by frequent stirring, and watering occasionally in 
dry weather. Early in October the plants must 


water used in syringing. 
—$—$— 


Propagation of Fine-leaved Plants. 
uttings of Cyanophyllums, Aralias, Crotons, 





young shoots 
points of the strong 
Stage of their growth. 
the cutting-pots, or 
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with perfect foliage down to the 
their appearance afterwards, 
be increased by division 


depends 


Some of the 
Hedychiums, Cy- 
may therefore now 
potting the pieces sepa- 


Moss Balls for Bedding Plants,— 


plants, when potted off 
up roughly in a 
plunged out in frames, 


The plants root into and through 
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be carefully lifted, with balls, and all the root 
possible, and potted in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, put- 
ting the strongest in the larger size. Some of 
the strongest plants of Anne Boleyn may per- 
haps require pots a size larger, if the cuttings 
were obtained early. After potting, the plants 
may remain in the open-air on a coal-ash bed for 
a time, but must not be exposed to severe frost. 
From the open air they should be taken to a cold 
pit, where they must remain till moved into 
a warm greenhouse to force them into bloom. 
The stronger and better established the plants, 
the better they will bloom when forced ; but if 
started early, the forcing should begin gently, 
and the plants should occupy a light position. 


Pink Lady Blanche.—This is a free- 
blooming Pink, and one very valuable for 
forcing ; itis easily grown and useful in the con- 
servatory, as well as for cutting for bouquets, 
white flowers being always in request. The 
blooms, too, do not burst like those of other 
varieties. My mode of culture is as follows :— 
About the end of the present month, or as soon 
as there are plenty of cuttings, which there will 
be if the plants have been forced on in a little 
heat, I insert them in the same way as I do 
those of Verbenas ; I plunge the pots in a gentle 
bottom-heat under a hand-light, or place a square 
of glass over the pot, shading them when the 
sun is very powerful ; when well rooted, I gradu- 
ally harden them off. About the end of April 
I plant them out about 10 in. apart in good soil, 
during the summer they will take care of them- 
selves. About the middle of October they will 
require to be potted in 5-in. pots, and kept in a 
cold frame through the winter, or till they are 
required for forcing.—W. 


Soil for Camellias.—It is frequently 
urged that Camellias require peat and other in- 
gredients almost out of the reach of ordinary 
cultivators. That they will grow in peat we all 
know, but its quality varies so much that the 
majority of growers would do better, when 
making a bed or border for them, to form it as 
they would a Vine border, simply omitting all 
noxious rank manures, and relying on a top spit 
of an old pasture to supply nourishment. This 
would maintain a healthy growth longer than 
any kind of compost ever put together. A little 
dry cow or sheep manure, or sand if the soil be 
deficient in that respect, might be added with 
advantage. If at any time the plants need 
stimulating, liquid manure or arich top-dressing 
keeps all going on satisfactorily. This is the 
best season for planting Camellias, and I would 
recommend any one having plants in an unsatis- 
factory condition to plant a portion of them out- 
of-doors, not under the shade or drip of trees, 
but where they would be subjected to moderate 
exposure, 7.e., where the force of cutting winds 
would be moderated by trees or shrubs or build- 
ings. Our most flourishing beds of them are on 
Grass in openings in the Pinetum and pleasure- 
grounds, where dense specimen Conifers grow in 
luxuriance without shading them. Camellias 
out-of-doors, though perfectly hardy, will never 
supply the place of those under glass, as spring 
frosts are so liable to damage their flowers. 
Under glass they are the very best winter-flower- 
ing plants which we have. Their season of 
flowering, too, may be lengthened by having 
plants that mature their growth early and that 
begin to expand their blooms before winter 
sets in. Thus a continuous succession may be 
maintained all through the dull months until 
Roses are abundant.—G. 








Gorse for Gooseberry Caterpillar.— 
For some years I have found that placing small 
pieces of gorse round the stems and in the hearts 
of Gooseberry trees effectually gets rid of cater- 


pillars. It should be placed there fresh on their 
first appearance, 


_ Destroying Ants.—Our conservatory was 
infested with ants last summer. I tried many 
of the Infallible Insect Destroyers, with little or 
no effect. Iobserved one day a dense column 
crawling up the window-frame; some of them 
were winged. It occurred to me that they might 
not like pepper, so while the gardener swept as 
many as he could into a pail of hot water, I gave 
the rest the benefit of the contents of the 
pepper-box. They retired quickly, and have not 
re-appeared,—K, B, 
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Renovating Old Pear Trees.—The fol- 
lowing may be interesting to some of your 
readers concerned in the treatment of old Pear 
trees that have become so cankered that they do 
no more than bear a few poor fruit at the ex- 
tremity of the branches, and even if they make 
any young wood it dies almost as soon as the 
leaves fall. I had three or four such trees on a 
wall, covering at least 70 ft.; so, instead of 
taking them up and planting young ones, I had 
them cut back to within about 9 in. of the main 








stem, and on the portions left I grafted the 
Winter Nelis Pear, which took well. Although 
this was only done three years ago this spring, 
the walls are now well and regularly covered for 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft. on either side of the old trees 
with beautiful young wood ; and last year, al- 
though a bad season for Pears, I picked about 
ten dozen fruit, possessing very fine flavour, and 
there is now a promise of a good crop. I this 
spring intend to graft another tree with a dif- 
ferent sort of Pear, to see if it will answer 
equally well; but there is no finer Pear grown 





than the Winter Nelis, as it is a good and re- 
gular cropper, and a perfect dessert fruit, both 
as regards flavour and appearance. I have also 
put in buds in old trees, which have taken well, 





but they do not fruitso soon. In one case I put 





eight buds in one tree seven years ago ; four of | 
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and 14 ft. asunder in the row. All the runners 
are kept pinched off during summer and 
autumn, and the following year they produce a 
few very fine fruit, but the second year they 
bear prodigiously, yielding fruit of the largest 
size and finest quality; the next year they 
deteriorate somewhat, and after fruiting a third 
time they are destroyed, thus necessitating suc- 
cessional beds; and, no matter how limited 
your space may be, you must resolve to have 
successional beds if you wish to have gocd 
fruit. We never yet saw fruit worth the name 
that had been grown year after year on the same 
plants and ground. The following are free- 
bearing kinds, hardy, and good, either for des- 
sert or preserving—Vicomtesse Heéricart de 
Thury, President, Str Charles Napier, and Sir 
Joseph Paxton.—W. 








HINTS FOR AMATEURS. 


THosE who are fortunate enough to possess a 
little patch of garden in any suburban district 
should now be busy, morning and evening, sow- 
ing or planting. One of the most frequent of all 
questions asked by amateurs is, ‘‘ How deepshall 
I sow my seed?” ‘To this question we can only 
reply that it depends on the kind of seeds sown. 
The amateur must be guided, to some extent, 
by the size of his seeds; for example, Sun- 
flowers, Sweet Peas, Convolvulus, and Nastur- 





them came away well the first year, and have 
borne fruit for two seasons. Last spring | 
another of these buds started, and madea shoot | 
of about 3 ft. In the autumn the sixth bud 
started, and is now strong, although not more 
than 3in. long; but I have no doubt it will grow 
well this year, and make up for lost time. Is 
not this an extraordinary case of buds lying dor- 
mant for a number of years before starting? In 
either grafting or budding old trees, I should 
recommend that the top branch on either side 
be left for the first year to draw the sap, or the 
stems will bleed so much that damage may be 
done to the grafts or buds.—E. D. S., in Field. 


Mulching for Fruit Trees.—For many 
years past I have mulched fruit trees with the 
long manure as brought from the stables. In 
the matter of bush trees, such as Gooseberries 
and Currants, it serves two or three purposes ; 
first, it manures the land; secondly, it keeps 
the fruitclean. The heavy summer rains, unless 
the trees are mulched, splash the fruit and make 
it useless. Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots 
all share in this annual dressing, which, I believe, 
does much good and saves watering.—R. 


Growing Strawberries.—Good Straw- 
berries cannot be had without labour or space 
in which to grow them. The following is a plan 
which we have found to be most successful : 
The earliest runners are selected and layered on 
pieces of turf let into the ground. As soon as 
they are well rooted they are severed from the 
/parent plants and transferred to permanent 








quarters, on well-enriched and deeply-dug 
‘ground, They are planted in rows 2 ft. apart, | 





Monstera deliciosa. 


tiums have large seeds, and these will find their 
way through nearly any depth of soil; but the 
best depth to sow these is, say, 1 in. to 14 in. 
deep. Now, if we. were to bury some of the 
smaller and more tender of flower seeds 1 in, 
under the soil we should never see the young 
plants come through the surface, and it it pos- 
sible that the seedsman would be blamed for 
supplying bad seeds, when in reality the fault 
was our own. All small dust-like seeds should 
be sown on the surface of finely-raked ground, 
and then just enough of finely-pulverised soil 
should be sprinkled over to cover them com- 
pletely. Many seeds, as Mignonette, Larkspurs, 
Wallflowers, and many annuals, will grow well 
if simply thrown over the sarface of newly-dug 
earth and then raked in with a small-toothed 
rake. The object in covering the seeds is two- 
fold, viz., to keep them moist and dark until 
germination takes place, and to hide them from 
the birds. Everywhere in Nature we see the 
seeds sown as soon as they are ripe, and the fal- 
ling leaves cover them over and eventually 
supply the young plants with the best of all 
manure. For the generality of large seed 4 in. 
deep is quite enough, and this depth is best for 
all except the smallest or dust-like seeds. If 
the flower-garden and borders are to be gay 
with a variety of hardy annuals, now is the best 
time to sow them, and not a day must be lost, 
A dozen showy varieties will only cost a shilling, 
and these will add much interest to any little 
suburban or town garden. however small. 

Now, it is, unfortunately, but too true that 
there are many amateurs who do not know the 
names of half the plants they admire in the 
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market, or in the gardens of their neighbours ; 
so we will just name a selection of plants which 
will bloom during the ensuing summer if sown 
at the present time, and carefully watered every 
evening in dry weather. This latter operation 
will be an interesting one, as it will bring the 
amateur into close communion with his plants, 
and much will be learned as to their individual 
peculiarities and requirements. A garden is of 
little use to its possessor unless he takes a per- 
sonal interest in its management, and in time 
this attention will grow into a pleasure ; and no 
part of the day will be more pleasantly spent 
than an hour or two in the cool of the evening 
when the pet plants are being duly attended to. 
One of the easiest of all plants to grow, and one 
of the most deliciously-fragrant of all plants, 
is the common Mignonette, or ‘‘ Little Darling,” 
a name bestowed on it when first introduced 
into French gardens. We should like to see 
every bare inch of soil in all our parks, squares, 
and gardens covered with this ‘‘ fragrant weed;” 
and one way of obtaining this is to buy an ounce 
or two of seed at the cost of a few halfpence. 
This should be emptied into one of your pockets, 
and then, on passing any bare spot, a pinch of 
seed might be sprinkled over it, and some are 
almost sure to grow; and they will perfume 
the evening air with their refreshing fragrance. 

Most people like flowers, but they neglect 
their culture for the want of definite informa- 
tion how to proceed. Sweet Peas are showy 
and fragrant; their flowers being borne on long 
slender stalks makes them suitable for cut 
flowers, and they, moreover, last remarkably 
wellin water. Convolvulus major, or ‘* Morn- 
ing Glory,” is a handsome and quick-growing 
climber, and a few seeds of this should be 
pricked in close to any bare wall or fence, as it 
makes an excellent trellis-plant, or it can be 
trained up strings beside the door or window— 
positions in which its rich ruby, or purple-tinted 
tlowers show to the best advantage. ‘The com- 
mon Canary Creeper is a general favourite, and 
grows well treated like the last. It has fresh 
green leaves, divided into about five lobes, its 
flowers being of a bright golden-yellow colour, 
not unlike little canary birds ; hence its popular 
name, Growing up a string by the cottage 
porch, or scrambling over a low fence, this is 
one of the most beautiful of all climbing plants. 
Its botanical name is Tropzolum peregrinum, 
and it is nearly related to the common Nastur- 
tium, another elegant and free-floweringclimber, 
well known in nearly every cottage garden. 
Ten-week Stocks should now be sown in patches, 
and they will bloom in the course of a few 
months ; while their flowers are nearly as sweet 
as Mignonette. Asters may be sown in the same 
manner, and hardly ever fail to produce their 
large richly-tinted double flowers. In addition 
to these, Larkspurs (purple and white), Snap- 
dragons (Antirrhinum), Soapworts (Saponaria), 
and Clarkias should find a place along with Col- 
linsia bicolor, Love-lies-Bleeding (Amaranthus), 
Candytuft (Iberis), Eschscholtzia californica, 
Lupins, Nemophila, and the rosy cushion Pinks 
(Silene pendula). The above will grow and 
flower freely in any ordinary garden soil, and are 
quite as well worth growing as Geraniums and 
other summer bedding plants; though, if pos- 
sible, include both in your arrangement. As to 
the question of expense, any of the above seeds 
can be bought at any seed-shop in penny or two- 
penny packets ; so that the cost is no serious 
obstacle to their culture, 








Graveyard Gardens.—There are few 
open spaces either in town or country that pre- 
sent features more depressing than those found 
in cemeteries or country graveyards. A few 
sombre trees may be seen here and there, some- 
time planted with judgment, sometimes without, 
but generally of a heavy, funereal aspect; and 
nearly all the rest is a wilderness of mounds, 
headstones, pretentious tombs and monuments, 
much long rank Grass, and seldom any attempt 
to produce elements of beauty or of cheerful- 
ness. The surfaces of all graves should be little 
gardens, surrounded by an edging of wirework 
or some other elegantly made material, and on 
eich should be cultivated a few dwarf flowers, 
such as the taste of the surviving relatives 
migut dictate or their circumstances enable 
them to obtain. Here at once are introduced 
elements of beauty and cheerfulness, and, not 
least, of cheapness, as the requisites may be ob- 
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tained at a comparatively trivial cost, whilst the 
attention necessary in all future time may well 
be the duty of the graveyard attendant, who 
should receive a sufficient salary to enable him to 
keep his garden so neat and so pleasant as to 
make it at all times a loved resort of the living. 
Only one such a grave garden have I yet seen; 
itis in a humble churchyard, and is now all 
abloom with pretty spring flowers, Daisies, 
Primroses, Forget-me-nots. Hepaticas, and top- 
dressed over with fine Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
and enclosed with a low edging of wirework. 
To maintain the neatness is but a labour of love, 
and grave gardens will more fully than in any 
other way serve to perpetuate a sentiment for 
the dead, which should ever be that of fond re- 
membrance.—A. D. 








House and Window Gardening. 





Periwinkles as Window Plants,— 
The pretty little blue-flowered Vinca minor, or 
Lesser Periwinkle, as it is called, is well worth 
cultivating in pots or baskets in windows. It 
grows and flowers freely in spring and summer, 
and its glossy-green leaves resist the dust and 
smoke bravely. There are variegated and double- 
flowered varieties of this Vinca which are also 
well worth growing either inside or outside of 
windows in town or country. Any garden soil 
with plenty of road or river sand added will suit 
the Vincas well, and if a little manure-water is 





The Lesser Periwinkle (Vinca minor). 


given when they are growing freely it will greatly 
assist them. 


Begonia manicata as a Window 
Plant.—I saw this flowering beautifully in a 
window at Sunbury the other day, in a sitting- 
room which seldom has a fire init. The plants 
had been in the same position three months.—V. 


Window Gardens.—Prepare boxes for 
window plants. If they are small they may 
possibly be accommodated indoors for two or 
three weeks prior to placing them outside, in 
which case the plants will get well established 
before they are subjected to outdoor treatment. 
The boxes, pots, or pans to be used for window 
plants should be perforated sufficiently to allow 
superfluous water to escape readily. A layer of 
potsherds, small chips of brick or sandstone, 
should be put in the bottom ; then the roughest 
of the soil, filling up with the prepared compost. 
Good fresh loam mixed with leaf-mould or some 
well-decayed manure makes an excellent com- 
post, capable of growing almost anything. 
Pelargoniums of different kinds, but particularly 
the green-leaved plain and zonal sorts, also the 
white variegated-leaved varieties, are all suit- 
able for window decoration, as are also Lobelias, 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Tropeolums, Mignonette, 
and many other plants. Ivy and likewise Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums are excellent plants for 
this purpose. Succulents, such as the different 
kinds of Mesembryanthemum, are likewise very 
suitable for sunny windows; and Musk, Calceo- 
larias, and similar plants for positions where 
they can be kept moist. The variegated Iris is 
one of the prettiest plants that can be grown 
for the ornamentation of a window, and its 
leaves remain a long time untarnished. Peren- 
nial hardy plants, with the exception of Creep- 
ing Jenny and one or two others, are but 
short-lived when so treated ; but many annuals 





may be employed witli advantage for windows, 
and when they have done blooming they can be 
pulled up and thrown away, thus making room 
for Pelargoniums and similar plants, which ferm 
a useful succession to them. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 


THE usual position occupied by window plants 
in general is on the ledge, outside in the summer 
time, inside in the winter. In both cases it will be 
advisable to have some protection, so as to pre- 
vent the plants from toppling into the street on 
the one hand, or, on the other hand, on to the 
floor of the room. Any neat little fancy guard 
will do inside ; but I would suggest for the out- 
side a box made sufficiently wide to over-hang 
the window-sill by 2 in. or 3 in, and to be 6 in, 
deep. In this the pots might be set, and sur- 
rounded with sand or ashes, or, better still, with 
soil; and if the latter, then at each end a few 
seeds of climbing Nasturtium, or Convolvulus 
major, or both mixed together, may be set, and 
by adjusting a few strings, may be trained up 
the sides of the window and festooned across 
the top. Not only is this desirable result (and 
additional attraction to the room window) at- 
tained by adopting the box arrangement outside, 
but the pots, plunged in the cool material, will 
not require nearly so much water and attention 
as when exposed over their whole surface to the 
action of a blazing summer’s sun, which must 
be the case on an unprotected window-ledge. 

Ventilation is a necessity as well in winter as 
in summer; and though in newly-constructed 
houses the windows are usually made to open 
above ag well as below, still in many of older 
date the lower sash only is movable; hence, 
when opened, the plants are placed in a draught. 
This is alike prejudicial to the health of plants 
and human beings, especially in winter. So, if 
the temperature outside is very cold, set your 
plants either on one side or on the floor, replacing 
them after you close the window ; but if the air 
be mild you can close the door, throw the window 
well up (the higher the opening the less the 
draught), and leave the plants to enjoy the fresh 
breeze. Never put your plants on a high shelf, 
so as to be ‘‘ out of the way” during night, as 
the higher their position the hotter is the atmo- 
sphere in which they have to exist; consequently 
the plant is robbed of its fluids by an unnatural 
evaporation. These remarks are especially appli- 
cable to rooms in which gas is used. Rather 
place your plants on the floor. During summer, 
if you cannot arrange for your plants outside on 
the window-ledge as previously suggested, it will 
not be much trouble to turn them out-of-doors 
every night, even if it is only into a backyard. 
The cool refreshing dew of heaven is, in the 
absence of rain, nature’s great restorer of ex- 
hausted energies. Leaves exercise during the 
day their power of evaporating moisture; but 
they have likewise the power of absorbing 
moisture during the night. With the coolness 
then prevailing, the moisture becomes condensed 
on their surface and forms dew. 

Plants in a room are sure to have their leaves 
coated over with a deposit of dust. Where the 
leaves are smooth, or I ought to say shiny, this 
may be readily removed by washing ; but where 
the leaves are soft and covered with hairs, some 
injury is sure to be done, be the hand ever so 
gentle that applies the sponge. However, the 
injury will do less harm than the dirt incrusting 
the leaves ; and as it is much easier to keep one’s 
own face thoroughly clean by washing it every 
day, so with your plants, in a room especially 
where fires are in constant use, wash them often, 
say at least once a week, and before the leaves 
are dry, sprinkle them well with clean water. 
When you syringe your plant always lay it 
on its side; the water used in this process will 
not then run into the flower-pot. If it does, 
you may get your plant what is called ‘‘ water- 
logged.” In the summer-time a day’s rain, 
gentle and continuous—nature’s shower bath— 
will be more effectual than sponging and syring- 
ing, even by the most loving hands. So in 
summer never let your plants miss a genial 
shower. vif Coal 


Arum Lilies.—The culture of this Arum 
is by no means difficult. It will even thrive 
amazingly in limited pot space ; but the luxuri- 
ant growth that displays its finest features is 
best got out of richer soil, more space, and 
plenty of moisture. A group of this Arum 
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placed in a cool hall in front of a disused fire- 
place, and, fringed by a few dwarf-flowering 
plants, presents a marked effect in efforts at in- 
door decoration, Few plants, perhaps, at this 
time of the year would more fittingly associate 
with this Arum than strong, well-bloomed 
specimens of the Chinese Dielytra, one of the 
most handsome and graceful of all early spring 
plants; the pendulous growth of both foliage and 
flower would effectively support the drooping 
and noble foliage of the Arum, whilst the hand- 
some white spathes project from the mass of 
luxuriant leaves with a grace that words fail 
fully to describe. Plants that are so nearly 
aquatic in habit are doubtless difficult customers 
to feed in accordance with their entire needs in 
au entrance hall, but the need might be met by 
placing the large pots in zinc pans ; and further, 
in occasionally running a damp sponge over the 
leaves to keep them free from the dust that will 
inevitably rise in the best conducted house.—A. 





Snails and Slugs.—Last year I. found 
that the application of Little’s Soluble Phenyle 
prevented the snails and slugs from attacking 
my plants : I cannot say whether it killed them 
or not. I give the result of some experiments. 
The solution was applied to eleven out of twelve 
Dahlias, and these were not touched ; the twelfth 
was eaten by slugs. The tall White Lily isa 
favourite of these pests : where the solution was 
applied these were not touched ; the others were 
eaten. ‘The same may be said with respect to 
experiments with the Chrysanthemum, Pyre- 
thrum, and other plants; and I consider that 
the application was a decided success. If, how- 
ever, the solution was applied after a plant had 
heen partially eaten it generally died. One 
tablespoonful of the soluble phenyle, measured 
by a medicine glass, was poured into a gallon 
watering-can, which wasthen filled withcold rain 
or spring water and the mixture stirred; it was 
then poured round the stem of each plant, 
covering a space contained within a circle of 
about 1 ft. indiameter. This was applied every 
Monday for a few weeks and then discontinued ; 
but in weather when snails were likely to move 


a little was added for the sake of precaution.— | 


G. W. O., Teignmouth. 


When to Move Tree Peonies.—I | 


notice that these should never be transplanted 
except in the autumn. If transplanted at any 
other season they are apt to perish either during 
the summer or in the ensuing winter. It seems 
a pity that these beautiful plants should be so 
little grown. They are at once among the most 
showy and striking of all hardy plants. Speci- 
mens of them in the herbaceous borders and 
beds are very striking ; but massing them among 
shrubs or as separate groups on lawns is still 
more striking and effective. As soon as their 
leaves fall in the autumn is the only safe season 
to divide or remove them.—T. F. 








THE SHRUBBERY, 


Aralia spinosa.—This handsome-foliaged 
shrub or dwarf tree deserves notice on account 
of its late blooming, and also for retaining its 
large compound leaves until autumn frosts warn 
it that winter is approaching. I consider it far 
superior to its near relation Dimorphanthus 
mandsechuricus. This latter sheds its leaves a 
month or six weeks earlier than the former, 
which is, to my thinking, a faulty property in 
shrubs or trees that are planted for ornament. 
What should be encouraged in planting is the 
selection of plants that bloom late and do not 
drop their leaves early. Spring and summer 
flowering shrubs are plentiful enough. Aralia 
spinosa bears its huge panicled inflorescence on 
tbe points of its principal shoots of the current 
season’s growth. It is seen to the best advan- 
tage on a sloping grassy bank.—B. 


Sowing Gorse or Furze.—Land intended 
for Gorse seed should be prepared much in the 
ramuyway as Turnip land, that is} deeply stirred 
and finely pulverised ; it should also have a 
dressing of good lime compost or a little well- 
rotted manure where a quick growth is desired, 
though it is a plant that will eventually flourish 
even upon a poor soil. From the middle to the 
end of April about 4 1b. of good seed per acre 
may be either sown or lightly drilled in; this 








will be found sufficiently thick either for cover 
or for cutting as food for stock. Where Gorse 
is intended to form a hedge about 1 lb. of seed 
to the 100 lineal yards may be sown upon the 
top of a well-worked ditch bank. This plant is 
more permanent if it be not allowed to seed, and 
the best time for trimming it is directly after the 
flowers are shed, generally about the middle of 
June. During the severe weather of the past 
winter rabbits made in many places great 
havoc among the young Gorse of last year’s sow- 
ing.—A. J. 

Forsythia viridissima.—We axe in- 
debted to Mr. Stevens, of Weybridge, for cut 
flowers of early flowering shrubs, among which 
were sprays of this beautiful free-flowering 





A Hardy Spring-flowering Shrub (Forsythia viridissima). 


Forsythia, from which our engraving has been 
made. It is a perfectly hardy shrub, growing in 
any ordinary good soil, either in the open in the 
form of bushes or against a wall or heaton: In 
March and April its shoots are laden with large 
bright yellow blossoms, which last for a long 
time, both on the plant or placed in water in a 
cut state. 








Cement for Aquaria.—The ‘“‘ Polytech- 
nisches Notizblatt”’ gives two receipts for a 
cement for joining glass, wood, and metal. The 
first consists of a mixture of equal parts of 
shellac and powered pumice-stone, to be used 
while warm ; the second is obtained by melting 
ordinary brimstone in a ladle, and adding an 
equal proportion of powdered pumice-stone. 
The pumice-stone in both cases must be 
thoroughly dried before mixing, as it apt to 
absorb moisture from the air,—Q. 














THE COMING WEEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 12.— Potting Achimenes; sowing Autumn 
Giant and Walcheren Cauliflowers, Veitch’s Protecting, 
Cooling’s Matchless, Snow’s Early White, and Dil- 
cock’s Bride Broccoli, also Red and White Cabbage ; 
planting out frame-sown Lettuce and Cauliflower plants; 
sowing Cottager’s Kale, Asparagus Kale ; also following 
sorts of Broccoli, viz., Snow’s Winter White, Leaming- 
ton and Knight’s Protecting; thinning out Carrots in 
frames, also thinning Lettuces, Radishes, and Turnips. 


April 13.—Potting off tender annuals and Fuchsias; 
shifting all stove plants that require it into larger pots ; 
also Chrysanthemums without stopping their shoots; 
sowing Mignonette on borders; also Cottager’s Kale, 
Cocoa-nut Cabbage, White Cos, Alexandraand Neapolitan 
Cabbage Lettuces, Cucumbers, and Melons ; planting 
Globe Artichokes and Lettuces from autumn-sown seed- 
buds; also planting a border of autumn-sown Cauli- 
flower plants that have previously been pricked out; 
pricking out Celery in frames; also Sweet Basil, Mar- 
Joram, and Ice plants; putting Heaths into cold pits; 
picking dead flowers off Indian Azaleas and placing the 
plants in a-warm greenhouse; getting bulbs that have 
been forced in pots and placing them under the protec- 
tion of a wall out-of-doors ; sowing a collection of Ever- 
lastings ; pricking out Leeks, Chervil, and Borage ; pot- 
ting Caladiums, Balsams, and young Vines; earthing up 
Potatoes in frames; also putting a little earth over 
choice ones above ground. 


April 14.—Putting Caladiums into 10in. pots; shift- 
ing Tree Mignonette and young Vines; sowing Fulmer’s 
French Beans, Salsafy, Scorzonera, Celery, and Radishes 
of different kinds; planting out Cerastium tomentosum 
and Strawberries ; spawning Mushroom bed and after- 
wards firmly beating it down; pricking out first batch of 
Cinerarias, Primulas, and Herbaceous Calceolarias ; Put- 
ting in cuttings of Begonia parviflora and Chrysanthe- 
mums ; thinning autumn-sown Onions; sticking Peas and 
putting Narcissi in pots just coming into flower under 
wall out-of-doors, in order to prolong their blooming ; 
sowing Radishes ; also Giant White Cos and All the Year 
Round Lettuces ; sticking Peas, and afterwards earthing 
them up a little; getting all bedding plants out under 
south walls, to harden as fast as they become fit for 
exposure ; hoeing amongst all growing crops as fast as 
the weather will permit. 


April 15.—Potting Cockscombs, Tuberoses, and Ten- 
week Stocks ; sowing Scarlet Runners in rows 5 ft. apart, 
and more Mignonette out-of-doors; also Blue-branching 
Larkspurs ; planting Dwarf Curled Borecole for seed, 
Carnations, Borage, and more Caulifiowers ; transplant- 
ing spring-sown Onions, to fill up gaps in main bed where 
plants have failed to come up; pricking out seedling and 
double red Daisies; hoeing among Raspberry planta- 
tions ; putting cases over two or three rows of Black 
Prince Strawberries that are coming into flower ; stop- 
ping shoots of bedding Calceolarias, and tying up more 
Lettuces ; sowing Scarlet Runners in deep trenches, so 
that they may be easily protected from frost; alao 
Nasturtiums, Mignonette, Larkspurs, and Convolvulus ; 
and likewise a collection of Antirrhinums; pricking out 
Lettuces, Celery, Asters, Stocks, and Tagetes ; planting 
out spring-sown Cauliflower plants; also Giant White 
Cos and All the Year Round Lettuces. 


April 16.—Potting Lobelia Paxtoni, Nepetas, and 
Chamepeuce diacantha ; shifting a few Palmsinto larger 
pots, and potting off Celosias and Prince’s Feather; sow- 
ing Sweet Peas in pots, also Mignonette, Vegetable Mar- 
rows, Malope, another frame of Early Horn Carrots, and 
a border of French Beans; planting out forced Tulips 
and Lily of the Valley, second-sown Melons, and spring- 
sown Lettuces; putting in cuttings of Coleus, Agera- 
tums, Salvias, and Gladiolus into cold frames; hoeing 
among spring-sown Onions; placing forced Roses under 
back wall, where they can be readily protected with mats 
in case of cold weather ; putting a little soil on Aspara- 
gus beds; potting plants of Scented Verbenas, Tricolor 
Pelargoniums, and Tomatoes ; giving Cucumbers a little 
top dressing, picking off all false blossoms, and stopping 
them where required. 


April 1'7.—Potting Celosia pyramidalis, coccinea, and 
aurea ; shaking out and re-potting large standard Helio- 
tropes; sowing Nonpareil and Champion of England 
Peas, Broad Beans, Spinach, and Walcheren Cauliflower; 
planting Black Prince Strawberries, Gladiolus, Dielytra, 
and Sweet Briers; putting in Pink cuttings on hotbed; 


thinning Carrots in frame, also early-sown Turnips ; pot- 
ting off seedling Ageratums, Solanums, and Petunias, 
also Alternantheras, Coleus, Verbenas, Vegetable Mar- 
rows, and Ridge Cucumbers; hoeing between rows of 
Parsnips, Onions, and Carrots ; weeding Box edgings, and 
cleaning up kitchen garden. 


Flower Garden. 


The charm of a garden is the constantly-re- 
curring freshness which the various plants pre- 
sent at all seasons. Common Violets, red and 
white Daisies, Crocuses, Primroses, Anemone 
apennina, Arabisalbida, and Scilla sibirica will 
soon be in flower ; and these will very shortly be 
supplemented by Omphalodes verna, Irises, 
Candytufts, Hepaticas, Gentians, and others. 
All of these should be plentiful in every garden. 
Expense as regards these plants need be no bar- 
rier, as they can all be had for a few pence each, 
and can be transplanted at almost any season, 
The denser Sedums and Saxifrages are appro- 
priate plants for association with the foregoing, 
either as undergrowth or as intermediate patches. 
The following are now very beautiful, viz.— 
Sedum aureum, S. acre elegans, S. glaucum, 
and S. lydium, Saxifraga rosularis, 8. hirta, 
and Thymus hirsutus. The smallest plant of 
any of these, split up and propagated during the 
summer, would make several good patches for 
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next spring time. Lily of the Valley is now 
starting into vigorous growth, and its flowers 
will be much improved if the inert surface soil 
be removed and replaced with fresh loam and 
well-rotted manure in equal proportions. Beds 
of Dielytra spectabilis and Spirea japonica 
should be treated in the same way, but it will be 
necessary to protect these in the event of sharp 
frost occurring. Mats laid on hooped sticks 
form the simplest protection for them and other 
spring flowers of doubtful hardiness. _ Where 
spring gardening is not practised, and the beds 
at liberty, a good deal may now be done to 
advance the summer bedding and prevent a 
pressure of work at that inevitably busy season. 
The arrangements can be completed, the designs 
marked out, and the hardy and_half-hardy 
plants may be at once planted. Edgings, divi- 
sional lines, and groundworks of Violas, Eche- 
verias, Sempervivums, Saxifrages, Sedums, Men- 
thas, &c., can all now be planted with safety, 
and very shortly Calceolarias and Verbenas 
may follow. Autumn-sown annuals may now 
be thinned out; the plants are sturdier and 
flower better than if left too thick. Sow in the 
open ground Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Candy- 
tufts, Eschscholtzias, Larkspurs, and Clarkias, 
and prick out those sown in frames as soon as 
they are fit to handle. Bedding plants have 
driven annuals for summer embellishment out 
of our flower gardens; and though this is to be 
regretted it cannot be wondered at, seeing that 
bedding plants are so much more lasting and 
amenable te manipulation. Still, there is room 
for both in most gardens—the bedding plants 
for the parterre, and the annuals for the mixed 
borders, supplementary to the herbaceous plants, 
a purpose for which they are every way adapted. 
Shrub planting, pruning, hedge clipping, and 
all other extraneous work, should now be com- 
pleted, as each week will bring its own work 
that must be done, such as mowing and roll- 
ing lawns, sweeping, weeding, and rolling walks, 
and planting out bedding plants. 


Auriculas.—Exhibitors of these will now 
have an anxious time of it, as all the trusses 
of flowers are showing themselves; and the 
question arises as to whether certain flowers 
will be in perfection at the time required. No 
definite instructions on this point can be laid 
down for those who have not had experience in 
such matters ; suffice it to say, however, that, 
as a rule, selfs are in good condition early, 
and that they do not stand so well as the 
best green, grey, or white-edged flowers. 
There are exceptions, however, as one of the 

“latest Auriculas to flower is Duke of Argyll, 
a fine crimson self; and some of the edged 
flowers lose their character in a few days after 
the zenith of their beauty has been reached. 
If it be intended to push forward any late 
trusses, the plants may be placed in a warm 
house, near the glass, and air must be admitted 
rather freely by day, with a little at night. 
The Auricula shows are fast approaching, and 
as many growers at long distances off may want 
to exhibit, but are deterred from doing so 
owing to the expense, we may mention that if 
such persons would turn the plants out of their 
pots, and wrap the balls round with old shading 
tightly, they might be packed into very small 
boxes. We have, indeed, seen an exhibitor carry- 
ing a box in each hand, in each of which there 
were thirty plants—as many as most amateurs 
would be able to exhibit. The societies provide 
pots and Moss for surfacing them. 


Carnations and Picotees.—Look over 
the» plants and remove decayed leaves; also 
weeds, which will be sure to grow in the fresh 
compost. Keep all tender sorts under the pro- 
tection of cold frames as long as it is convenient 
to do so. If cuttings of perpetual-flowering 
Carnations have not yet been put in, no time 
ought to be lost in seeing that this is done. 
Those who are desirous of having a large stock 
of plants should put in the small side growths as 
soon as they are large enough for that purpose. 
If these be placed under a close glass light in 
the propagating house, not 5 per cent, will 
fail to strike root. Cuttings put in early and 
now well rooted should be potted off singly 
in small pots, setting the pots in a warm, 
rather close place, to induce the formation of 
fresh roots ; afterwards place them in a cold 
frame. 

Hollyhocks.—Seeds from the best sorts 
may now he sown in the open air if there be no 














glass lights or frames available, but they will 
germinate more freely in a gentle hotbed, al- 
though they must not be coddled under glass 
after they are above ground. Plants raised in 
this way will flower well next year. See that 
no time is lost in getting all named sorts planted 
out, using the precautions previously recom- 
mended. 


Pansies.—These are even more deserving 
of attention than the Hollyhock, as they are 
attacked by no disease that cannot easily be 
combated, Plants in pots are now making a 
charming display, and if the leaves have been 
kept free from mildew and green fly, a continua- 
tion of fine flowers may be expected. When 
the flowers begin to fall off in quantity, as they 
will do in time, pick all of them off, surface- 
dress with rich soil, and on this peg the shoots 
down; this will produce renewed vigour, and 
perfect flowers will be the result. 


Hardy Primulas,— Sparrows are very 
destructive to these when planted outdoors. We 
have hundreds of Primroses and Polyanthuses 
planted out, and it is disheartening to see the 
flower buds picked off and dropped on the 
ground in thousands before they open. Grown 
in cold frames, the finer forms of Primrose rival 
even the Auricula and laced Polyanthus. They 
require but little attention, but that must not 
be denied them ; they must have free ventila- 
tion, plenty of water, and the leaves kept free 
from red spider and green fly. Plants of P. ni- 
valis are now masses of bloom, which is admired 
by every one. We place the plants under a 
north wall when they go out of flower, and they 
make free, healthy growth. 


Annuals, &c., as Substitutes for 
Bedding Plants.—Although annuals do 
not, as a rule, last long in flower, there are some 
which may worthily rank with bedding plants, 
and amongst these may be mentioned the follow- 
ing :—Asters, Balsams, Helichrysums, Nastur- 
tiums, Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, 
Portulacas, Tagetes, Sanvitalias, and Zinnias, 
as flowering plants, and Beets, Amaranthuses, 
Perilla, Artemisias, Tobacco, Ice-plants, Sola- 
nums, Ricinus, and Salvia argentea as fine foliage 
plants. There are also a few perennials, bien- 
nials, and annuals which may be raised from 
seed, but which are usually struck from cuttings 
in order to preserve some special character, viz., 
Ageratums, Verbenas, Lobelias, Petunias, Can- 
nas, Chamepeuce, and Pyrethrums; all these 
are beautiful as regards either foliage or flowers, 
and, if carefully used, may be induced to’ pro- 
duce a display almost equal to that yielded by 
our most favoured bedding plants. With the 
exception of Sanvitalia and Beets, the whole 
may be raised in pots on a slight bottom heat, 
and as soon as they are fairly out of the ground 
they should be placed in a greenhouse for a few 
days to harden off. A cold frame having been 
prepared with rich soil, the flowering section— 
with the exception of Ageratums, Balsams, Lo- 
belias, Petunias, Phloxes, Portulacas, and Ver- 
benas, which should be pricked off in pots and 
kept in moderate heat close to the glass— 
should be pricked off about 3 in. or 4 in. 
apart. The whole of the fine-foliaged section 
should be put into pots, pans, or boxes, 
and retained in heat. A knowledge of the 
heights and colours only is then required to 
makea grand display. A moist, warm day should, 
if possible, be chosen to put them in the open 
ground, and if taken up with balls of earth they 
will be sure to succeed. Sanvitalia and Beets 
may be sown where they are required to stand 
and thinned out where necessary. Pyrethrums, 
Petunias, Lobelias, Ageratums, Cannas, and Cha- 
mepeuce should, to have them in good condition, 
be sown as early as possible. 





Glasshouses. 

Cyclamens done flowering should at once 
be placed in a house or pit where the atmos- 
phere can be kept a little close, with plenty of 
light, but slightly shaded from the sun; these 
are also liable through the spring months to get 
infested with green fly and red spider, which, 
confining themselves almost exclusively to the 
undersides of the leaves, frequently go unob- 
served until the foliage is very much injured, the 
result of which is that it dwindles away through 
the summer, and the roots get into a stunted, 
hard state, which prevents their afterwards 
growing and flowering satisfactorily. Where 
means exist, and the hints that have been given 
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are followed for keeping back a few of the 
latest-flowering kinds of Camellias, these will 
be found very useful in the conservatory during 
this month along with Epacrises, Boronias, 
Eriostemons, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, the last 
batch of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lily of the Valley, 
forced Roses, Cinerarias, &c. As the stn’s power 
increases, there will be still more need for at- 
tending to shading, or the flowers of most plants 
will be of comparatively short duration. 


Climbers that were cut back during the 
winter, and that have now commenced growth, 
must have regular attention in the way of train- 
ing. Those possessing a twining habit require 
constant care in this matter, otherwise the shoots 
get interlaced to such an extent that it is im- 
possible afterwards to get them disentangled, 
and the young growth of all such plants as these 
is generally so tender as to scarcely admit of 
being untwined from anything that it lays hold 
of without stopping further extension. Plants 
of this description, either grown in pots, tubs, 
or planted out in borders, where the root space 
is limited, will, in most cases, require the assist- 
ance of mannre water. It is, however, of little 
use applying this unless growth is actuaily in 
progress ; for, if given at other times, the fer- 


tilising elements which it contains get washed ~ 


away by the usual waterings, and do no good. 
In structures of this description the use of ordi- 
nary manure water is not admissible, from its 
offensive odour, but if made from guano, with 
a little soot, and applied early in the morning, 
that objection will be obviated ; and in places 
where nothing of the kind can be employed 
Clay’s or Standen’s manure dusted on the sur- 
face of the pots, tubs, or beds, where it gets 
washed into the soil with the ordinary waterings, 
will be found most effectual. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—A stock 
of these should be grown in all places, large or 
small, on account of their being so useful in 
many ways. Roots of them started some time 
ago will now have made some progress, and 
should be furnished with root-room proportion- 
ate to the size of the bulbs. They will thrive 
under ordinary greenhouse temperature, but 
will come on faster if kept a little warmer. Any 
remaining bulbs that may yet be in a dry state 
should immediately be started ; they will come 
into flower later in the season. 


Calceolarias.—The herbaceous varieties 
will now be growing apace, and should be well 
attended to with manure-water ; they are gross 
feeders, and the advancing flower-spikes will be 
much benefited by it. They should be kept in 
a temperature of 45° at night. There are no 
plants that require more care as to keeping 
them free from aphides, for if these be once 
allowed to get ahead it takes a severer applica- 
tion of Tobacco to kill them than the blooms 
will bear. The shrubby kinds are equally de- 
serving of cultivation as the softer sorts, although 
their flowers may not be so conspicuous. There 
are few more useful subjects for general decora- 
tion than the old C. aurea floribunda. It is ser- 
viceable in the shape of small plants, such as are 
grown for the London market; but so managed 
it is insignificant compared with the character 
which it assumes when grown on for years and 
regularly cut back each season after flowering, 
something like a Pelargonium, part of the soil 
being removed, and the plant repotted similarly, 
Any of the stout-habited, dark-flowered kinds 
are suitable for growing in the same way. The 
treatment which they want at this time of the 
year is such as that which answers for the her- 
baceous sorts. 


Cinerarias and Primulas.—Those who 
intend to save seeds of these should select the 
best marked forms as seed bearers. In the case 
of the Primulas they should be set on a dry, airy 
shelf, where they will get plenty of light, choos- 
ing plants that have not been weakened through 
early flowering, as they will not produce nearly 
so much seed as those that have only bloomed 
recently. With Cinerarias it is necessary to keep 
the colours separate. Put the best forms and 
colours of red, and also of blue, as well as the 
white grounds with red tips, each by themselves 
in small frames from the time they come into 
flower, selecting for the purpose the latest 
bloomers. Thus treated, these three colours will 
produce plenty of variety, including the many 
shades of purple and violet ; but only by keep- 
ing them apart can a preponderance of the blues 
and purples of different shades be avoided. A 
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little more Cineraria seed may again be sown 
towards the end of the month, and the plants 
from the first sowing must be treated so as to 
prevent their being drawn up weakly. A 
little Primula seed should also be sown to come 
into flower before Christmas. Double Primulas 
may now be propagated by means of cuttings 
kept a little warm, but not so much confined, or 
they are liable to damp. They are not nearly 
so effective for decorative purposes as the single 
varieties, but where flowers are much in request 
for cutting the double kinds are a great deal the 
best, as they last longer than the single ones. 


Kitchen Garden. 


An additional supply of Broad Beans and 
more Peas should now besown. _ Of the latter, 
if Champion of England, Veitch’s Perfection, 
and one of the tall varieties, such as Emperor of 
the Marrows or British Queen, are all put in at 
once, a successional crop willbe obtained. Unless 
where the land is wet, Peas at this and subse- 
quent sowings should be sown in shallow 
trenches, so that the soil covering the seed 
should be about 1 in, below the surface level on 
each side ; this will admit of the liberal applica- 
tion of water, which in dry weather is neces- 
sary to them. To further assist them a quan- 
tity of manure should be worked in deeply at 
the bottom of the trenches. Do not sow too 
thickly. At this and the succeeding sowings 
half the quantity of seed required earlier, or 
when there was more to fear from the depreda- 
tions of slugs and birds, will now suffice. 
More Spinach should be putin between the rows 
of Peas or any vacant spaces, and a little more 
Turnip seed, if required, should also be sown. 
Of Seakale, if a sufficient quantity of roots be 
not at hand for planting, seed may now be sown, 
making holes with a dibber, and covering it with 
lin. of soil. Drop three or four seeds in each 
hole, which should be 14 ft. apart in the row, 
with a similar space between the rows, these 
distances asunder being best suited to the pro- 
per development of plants of this description. 

There are no edgings to walks that equal Box 
in appearance, when well kept. The present is 
a good time for either replanting or making up 
any deficiencies that may exist through the 
Box having died in places. The latter mishap 
generally occurs where the land is of a heavy, 
wet, retentive nature, and insufficiently drained ; 
or it is killed through vegetable crops being 
planted too near it. If the haulms‘of Potatoes 
overhang it during the summer, or if Cabbages, 
Beet, or anything of similar character be too 
close, it gets killed. Where any considerable 
portion of the Box is dead it is much better to 
take up the whole and replant, as where the 
dead portions are simply replaced it has a 
patchy look. Inthe case of existing edgings 
in the usual positions—viz., bounding gravel 
walks—that require to be thus treated, remove 
all the gravel from the sides, placing it in a 
ridge in the middle of the walk; take up the 
whole of the Box, which should be heeled in to 
prevent the roots drying until the ground is 
prepared ; commence at one end and dig over 
where the Box has stood and is to be replanted, 
about 14 ft. or 2ft. in width, breaking the soil 
fine. 

Care must be taken to have the surface 
thus dug of the right height, proportionate to 
the ground which the edging is to enclose ; if 
too high it will have an awkward appear- 
ance, and if too low it gets smothered ‘through 
the rains washing the soil down upon it. 
Draw the line from end to end, quite straight 
or gradually curved as the course of the walk 
requires ; with a spade open a trench, cutting 
straight down so as to have it perpendicular on 
the off-side, drawing the soil inwards; this 
trench should be the full depth of the spade. 
Then commence with the Box, dividing it by 
hand ; it will slip up readily, and care must be 
used to secure a portion of roots to all that has 
to be planted. Begin planting it in a thin 
continuous line, with the tops about 24 in. or 
3in, above the surface, filling in the trench as 
the work proceeds with the soil that was taken 
out to form it, treading it with the feet solid so 
as to make it lie quite close. After the plant- 
ing on both sides of the walk is done, replace 
the gravel, adding more if required. <A little 
practice will enable the operator to plant the 
Box in a continuous even line, all equal in height 
and breath. All the subsequent attention HEGes- 
sary for some time will be in the matter of 














watering the Box in May or June if the weather 
be very dry. 





VEGETABLES. 


Substitutes for Spinach.—In gardens 
where Spinach in summer quickly runs to seed, 
a trustworthy substitute often saves trouble and 
annoyance. The Perpetual Spinach, or Spinach 
Beet, as it is sometimes called, may always be 
relied upon, no matter how hot and dry the 
weather may be. It does not possess the pe- 
culiar sooty flavour of the true Spinach, and it 
is hardly so dark in colour, but otherwise it is 
a most wholesome vegetable, and is exceedingly 
prolific, and one sowing will last the year. Sow 
about this time in drills 14 in. deep and 1} ft. 
apart. When the young plants appear, thin 
gradually, using the young succulent leaves, 
until finally they are left 8 in. or 9 in. apart in 
the rows, and afterwards the leaves should be 
gathered in the same way as Spinach. The 
Spinach Beet is a biennial, and will not flower 
till May or June of the following year. It is 
much sought after in some-parts of the country, 
and used with Parsley and Thyme for stuffing 
salt meat. For summer use only, the New Zea- 
land Spinach is invaluable. 
annual, and, to have it early, should be sown in 
March, or early in April, in a hotbed. Ag it 
does not transplant well, it will be better to sow 
it in small pots, two or three seeds in a pot; 
harden off, and plant out in a sunny spot, 3 ft. 
or so apart, in May, towards the latter end of 
the month. It may be sown in the border at 
once, but will not be ready for gathering so 
early. It is very productive. Two dozen plants 
will supply a large family, as, when once well 
established, it grows with great rapidity, espe- 
cially if it can havea good soaking of manure 
water occasionally. It will grow on the hottest 
and sunniest spots, but the leaves are larger 
and more succulent when well fed. Lee’s Giant 
Orach may be usefully employed as a substitute 
for Spinach. It should be sown now in good 
deep land, and be thinned to at least 14 ft. apart. 


Late Celery.—To have Celery as late as 
possible without ‘‘bolting,” the sowing should 
not take place before April 20, and from that 
time, whether sown in a frame or on a pre- 
pared bed in the open air, it should be grown 
without checks either from loss of roots in trans- 
planting, or from drought through being insuf- 
ficiently supplied with water. When the young 
plants appear thin them out by removing a few 
at a time, gradually giving them more room as 
they require it, until they finally stand 2 in. 
apart, and then (if not already done) prepare the 
trenches, and before the plants rob each other 
too much, lift them carefully and plant them 
in the trenches. Well water and shade them, 
taking the shading off in the evenings, and re- 
placing it on bright days as long as the plants 
need it. The planting should be done either 
early in the morning or late in the evening, or 
else during adull day. The soil should never 
be allowed to become dust-dry. Celery is a 
marsh plant, and although it may not bolt much 
before its time if kept too dry, yet there are 
evils almost as bad as bolting, such as soft pithy 
stalks, which are mainly the result of checks 
improperly given. I have at different times 
grown a good many kinds—so called—but for 
late use I do not at present know any better 
than Clarke’s Solid Red and Sulham Prize Pink. 
—E. H. 


Staking and General Culture of 
Peas.—Peas should always be staked before 
they produce tendrils ; besides, the stakes afford 
them considerable shelter and encourage growth. 
The rows should be slightly earthed up first, and 
if ordinary Pea-sticks are used they should be 
as tall as the Peas are likely to grow. To save 
expense and trouble in making the stakes, I al- 
ways use the best of last year’s stakes for the 
early Peas ; their bottoms being decayed, they 
are chopped off, and they are then just tall 
enongh for the earlies and second earlies, which 
are mostly of a dwarfer habit than late Peas. 
The lengths most needed are 3 ft., 5 ft., and 7 
ft. Where sticks cannot be had conveniently, 
strong gheep nets stretched along each side of 
the yow, and supported here and there by stout 
stakes, are an excellent substitute. As regards 
culture, except keeping the ground clean and 
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stirred between the rows, the Pea wants little 
attention after staking. In dry seasons, a good 
thick mulching of rotten manure, litter, or short 
Grass, spread along the rows on each side, and 
about 2 ft. out from the stakes, is highly advan- 
tageous—not only improving, as it does, the 
quality and abundance of the crop, but also pro- 
longing it very considerably. Mulching reduces 
the necessity of watering very much, but water 
may be given whenever there is time to apply 
it ; there is no danger of over-watering, for the 
Pea absorbs an enormous amount of moisture 
from the ground, which is usually dry in the 
vicinity of the row. In gathering, the most for- 
ward should be diligently sought for, as when 
the pods are allowed to get old, growth soon 
ceases and the supply soon comes to an end.—J. 








ROSES. 


PLANTS FOR INTERMIXING WITH 
ROSES. 

RosEs are unsurpassed in their attractions by 
any flowering plants in cultivation when in 
bloom, but they have an uninviting appearance 
when their principal display for the season is 
over, which is not compensated for by the 
limited number of flowers which even the most 
continuous bloomers among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, assisted by the Chinese and Noisette 
varieties, produce, This, of course, is not appa- 
rent in the case of such plants as are introduced 
into mixed borders, where the rusty condition 
which their foliage assumes in the after part of 
summer is not so prominently noticeable as when 
they occupy beds or borders by themselves. 
But to do full justice to Roses they require such 
liberal applications of manure as will not agree 
with the majority of flowering subjects; yet 
much may be done to render Rose-beds and bor- 
ders attractive from early in spring up to the 
end of autumn without in any interfering with 
the flowering or general well-being of the Roses. 
In the selection of such plants as are adapted 
for this purpose it is necessary to consider not 
only the habit and form of the subjects chosen 
generally, but it is of equal importance that they 
are such as either possess an immunity from the 
principal insects with which Roses are so much 
infested, or that are easily kept clear from their 
depredations, 


Perennials Suitable for Mixing with 
Roses.—In beds of Roses, whers the plants 
were pegged down, I have found nothing more 
effective than the common White Lily (Lilium 
candidum) and the different varieties of L. cana- 
dense, three or four bulbs planted together in 
the openings between the Roses. ‘They are 
equally suitable for using in this way amongst 
half or full-sized standards, but when associated 
with these the Roses should not be planted very 
close, or the Lilies are liable to be in the way of 
any one moving amongst them for the purpose 
of attending to their requirements. To follow 
these, Gladioli are in every way adapted as to 
the time they will come into flower, succeeding, 
as they do, both the Roses themselves and the 
Lilies (should they be used as well) ; and, like 
them, their erect, non-spreading habit of growth 
and the ease with which green fly can be de- 
stroyed by syringing, should it get from the 
Roses to them, adapts them well for growing in 
this way. Gladioli for the purpose should now 
be planted ; the Lilies when the tops have died 
down. Single plants of Campanula pyramidalis, 
at intervals in the spaces between the rows of 
Roses, are also very effective. These should be 
raised from seeds sown in May out-of-doors 
in the open ground, and grown on through the 
summer ; they should then be taken up, potted 
singly, wintered in frames, and planted out 
amongst the Roses in May. 


Annuals for Mixing with Roses.— 
The best of these that I havefoundadapted forthe 
purpose are Ten-week Stocks, sown about the 
middle of April, and again at the end of the 
month, grown on three or four plants together 
for a time, in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and then 
planted out without disturbing their roots. The 
rich condition of the soil necessary for the Roses 
keeps the Stocks growing and flowering longer 
than under ordinary treatment. French and 
African Marigolds are especially suitable for this 
purpose. They keep on flowering long, grow 
freely, and are proof against aphides or other 
insects, as far as I have ever observed, These 
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should be sown at once, a few seeds each in a 
5-in. pot, and planted out about the middle of 
May. Mignonette, either sown now in pots and 
afterwards transferred to the Rose beds, or 
sown at once where it is to remain, will, by 
keeping the plants thin enough, continue flower- 
ing till near antumn. 


Protecting Rose Cuttings.—I finda 
slight covering of dry Fern to be an excellent 
protection for Rose cuttings and dwarf Roses 
when the buds are expanding, and until the 
young shoots get from 4 in. tol in. long. The 
frost comes and blackens them when unpro- 
tected, and in the case of cuttings, they have 
not the vitality to start again.—R. G. B. 








NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 


Asters.--No time should now be lost in 
getting these sown, for the quicker the seed 
is sown the stronger will be the plants at 
planting-out time at the end of May. 

Annuals.—Now isa good time to sow these. 
Many annuals are spoilt by being sown thickly 
on a hard, unbroken surface. If cultivators 
would only sow a great many of their annuals 
(at least, the hardiest among them) in autumn, 
to stand the winter, they would have them 


very much finer in spring and early summer’ 


than they are when sown in April and May. 
During the winter they root well into the soil ; 
they make a good growth in spring, and come 
into bloom gradually, freely, and continuously. 
In early summer dry warm weather brings the 
plants into flower before they have made their 
growth, and they are soon over. Those who sow 
now should stir deeply, use some fine rich soil, 
and press the whole firmly down. All strong- 
growing annuals, such as Nasturtiums, Sweet 
Peas, Convolvulus major, Eschscholtzias, Malope, 
Lupines, &c., cannot be expected to flourish 
unless they are growing in a rich holding soil. 


Auriculas.—These are fast coming into 
bloom, and will need abundant supplies of 
water during dry weather. On no account 
should the plants be sprinkled overhead, or the 
water will damage the expanding flowers. We 
are keeping our plants somewhat close, but 
fully exposed to light, and they are making a 
fine growth and throwing up bold trusses. As 
pot plants the alpine varieties are very beau- 
tiful; but in order to have the edging as pure 
and well defined as possible, they should be 
grown in poor soil. 


Primulas.—These are now very beautiful, 
especially such kinds as P. nivea. P. ciliata 
intermedia, P. denticulata, P. pulcherrima, P. 
purpurea, P. amcena and its varieties, P. mar- 
ginata, and others ; and being on the whole 
easily cultivated, they should be grown by every 
one who is fond of hardy flowers. 

Double Daisies.—These are now very 
attractive, and as there are several varieties in 
cultivation, an interesting collectionmay soon be 
formed. Such varieties as Early Gem, Blood 
Red, Common Red, Giant White, White Globe, 
Pink Queen, and Pink Beauty make a charming 
collection. Then it is a pleasing operation to 
raise some from seed, provided the latter be good. 
It should be sown now in a shallow box or bed 
in acold frame, pricking out the young seed- 
lings when large enough to handle, and in 
autumn finally planting them out in beds to 
bloom in spring. 

Hyacinths.—Those in ‘pots are now going 
out of bloom, and many are puzzled to know 
what to do with them. My plan is to plant 
them out under the protection of a wall in an 
out-of-the-way pee where they can remain for 
years. A good deep trench is dug, and the 
plants are turned out of their pots, and planted 
in it, pressing the soil firmly about them. From 
bulbs treated in this way, many a posy of frag- 
rant blooms may be cut in early spring. 

Pansies.—Seedlings are now fast opening 
their flowers, and every day something new will 
be produced; the best should, therefore, be 
lifted and re-planted in prepared beds for sum- 
mer decoration, and the inferior ones may be 
thrown away. I have planted some of the best- 
named. varieties, both show and fancy kinds, 
out in beds, and they are growing freely. It is 
a good plan to peg the shoots firmly to the soil, 
in order to keep them from wind-waving. If 
anyone wishes to have the rich-belted white- 
-yellow ground and self-coloured Pansies in full 











beauty, they should grow the plants in 44 in. 
and 6 in. pots, in cold frames, and when coming 
into bloom, water them with liquid manure. 
This is how the fine Pansies seen at the exhi- 
bitions years ago used to be grown. 

Pyrethrums and Ranunculuses.— 
Double varieties of Pyrethrums, planted out to 
flower in beds or borders, will now need looking 
after, as slugs are apt to eat their young 
growths. Ranunculses must now be encouraged 
to make all the growth possible, the bulbs hav- 
ing been planted late this spring, owing to the 
wetness of the season. Many fine Ranuncu- 
luses are lost through excessive moisture ; there- 
fore it is well to cover the beds during the 
heavy rains early in spring, before growth 
commences, 


Tulips.—Beds of Tulips need all the light 
and air possible while the weather is mild. At 
this time of year the great danger of Tulips is 
a sharp frost following a heavy rainfall. On this 
account growers of choice varieties keep a cover- 
ing on their beds, which can be lifted so as to 
fully ae se the beds, or dropped to cover them, 
as may be necessary. D. 





TULIPS. 
Tue Duc Van Thol Tulip, well known by 
florists for its earliness and adaptability for 
forcing, is a species altogether distinct from the 
garden Tulip (Tulipa gesneriana), from which so 
many varieties have been obtained. What are 


The early Duc Van Thol Tulip (Tulipa suaveolens). 


termed the species of Tulips are always con- 
sidered more hardy than the Tulips sold by 
florists ; and, moreover, if the species are well 
planted in the first place, they will improve in 
vigour yearly if left in the ground undisturbed, 
whilst the garden varieties of Tulips will greatly 
deteriorate. 

Greig’s Tulip (Tulipa Greigi) is a handsome 
and as yet rather rare early-blooming Tulip. It 
is a native of Turkestan, whence it was sent 
by Russian collectors to the Botanical Gardens 
at St. Petersburg two or three years ago. Of 
all the known species of Tulip—and there are 
some twenty-six—this is perhaps the most showy 
and desirable as a ean aa It blooms 
freely in April or May, its large goblet-shaped 
flowers being generally of a vivid orange-scarlet 
colour ; but there are also purple and yellow- 
flowered forms of this Tulip. Herr Max Leicht- 
lin, of Baden-Baden, by whom the plant was 
introduced into commerce, tells us that its bulbs 
are so extremely hardy that they will withstand 
freezing and thawing with impunity, and that 
even when the leaves are half-grown they will en- 
dure a temperature as low as that of zero without 
any protection. The plant is a vigorous grower, 
attaining a height of from 9 in. to 15 in., and 
bearing flowers from 4 in. to 6 in, in diameter 
when fully expanded, and three or four lance- 
shaped glaucous leaves, with undulated mar- 
gins, the whole of the upper surface being boldly 
blotched with purple or chocolate-brown. We 
have seen it growing well in Mr. Ware’s Nur- 
sery at Tottenham. 


Sowing Sweet Peas.—Everyone who 
has a garden should have a row or two of Sweet 
Peas. If sown at once (not too thickly) on deeply 











cultivated land, they will continue to furnish It is a hardy plant.—Ep, 
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successional OR of bloom throughout the 
whole season, and the more the expanded flowers 
are gathered, the more lasting and satisfactory 
will be the results, asif allowed to mature seed- 
pods the plants become quickly exhausted. 
Sweet Peas may now be had in many distinct 
colours, but a good mixture will usually yield 
the best results. Igenerally drop a few seeds 
of Convolvulus major in the rows, and these 
late in autumn form beautiful objects.—J. G. 


Variegated Jacob’s Ladder (Pole- 
monium coeruleum variegatum).—In 
some soils and situations this plant is apt to get 
rusty-looking, and in hot summer weather ceases 
to grow. A good way to prevent this is to plant 
it in its permanent position in April, keeping 
the roots well down in the cool soil, with which 
should be incorporated a little fresh cow manure. 
We treated some thus last year and they grew 
remarkably well—much better than usual. We 
propagate it by means of offsets taken off about 
the end of September, dibbing them in 8 in. 
apart in light sandy soil in ground Vineries or 
hand-lights, and keeping them close for a few 
weeks till rooted. There they remain until 
spring. If the weather is very severe we pro- 
tect them with a mat or a little dry litter. Like 
most hardy plants used for bedding purposes, 
this variety of Polemonium dislikes fire-heat and 
coddling ; simple treatment is best. We find 
that it associates well with plants having pale 
blue flowers. We have some forming centres to 
small circles of Blue King Lobelia resting on a 
bee oa ef Mesembryanthemum variegatum. 
—H. J. C. 


The Double Scarlet Geum.—I had this 
in flower all the autumn, The flowers were of 
good size, and as double as those of a good double 
Geranium, which they much resemble. They 
are of a deep rich scarlet hue, and, having long 
stems, are invaluable for bouquets. Now is the 
time to plant.—D. 


Primula denticulata and Veronica 
Blue Gem.—This Primula is just now in its 
first flush of beauty; its round heads of lavender 
blossom and stems thickly powdered with yellow 
dust are perfectly delightful. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of Veronica Blue Gem ; though 
for a short time frost cut the flowers, it is now 
again opening fresh blossoms, and makes, with 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, and lingering Arbutus 
berries, quite a glow of colour.—E, E. 


Daffodils on Grass. — Conspicuous 
amongst hardy spring-blooming plants capable 
of defying the withering influence of an English 
March stand the Daffodils, the bright yellow 
flowers of which bend but do not break before 
the gales that sweep across our meadows. In 
this district the latter are just now quite yellow 
with them, large breadths having been allowed 
to grow undisturbed for years, as, beyond some 
of the flowers being gathered for indoor deco- 
ration by those who have no means of procuring 
forced exotics for such purposes, the plants are 
allowed to mature their foliage, as neither cattle 
nor game ever molest them. Where it is desir- 
able to naturalise Daffodils, good bulbs of them 
should be procured as early after their foliage 
has disappeared as possible, and planted in 
clumps on banks or in semi-wild portions of the 
grounds where the mowing machine is not an 
early visitor. Under such conditions they will 
give unfailing satisfaction.—J. G., Suffolk. 


Blue Spiderwort.—On p. 40 (March 27) 
of GARDENING, in a note signed ‘‘ Lewis W.,” 
Commelyna is called Blue Spiderwort. I 
beg to inform ‘‘ Lewis W.” that the blue Spider- 
wort is dark blue, and quite a different plant 
from Commelyna ccelestis, which is called the 
Commeline. There is also a white Spiderwort, 
and the roots and leaves of the Commelyna and 
Spiderwort are very different. The Commelyna 
should be treated like the Dahlia, and the 
tuberous roots lifted everyautumn. The Spider- 
wort is perfectly hardy, and should not be 
moved at all.—J. M. L. [Commelyna ceelestis 
is the blue Spiderwort. The plant ‘“‘J. M. L.” 
alludes to is the Virginian Spiderwort (Trades- 
cantia virginica) of which there are several 
varieties, some having double lilac, single blue, 
lilac, and white flowers. Both the Commelyna 
and Tradescantia belong to the Spiderworts and 
to the the order Commelynacex. It is not neces- 
sary to take up the roots of Commelyna ceelestis 
during winter unless the soil is wet and cold. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1786.—Soil for Hardy Lady’s-slipper. 
—We should prefer a mixture of good fibrous 
peat and turfy loam, sifting out all dusty parti- 
cles and covering the surface with Sphagnum, 
which encourages the formation of surface-roots, 
which are really the life of this family of 
plants. In the case of arietinum and pubescens 
we would recommend quite two-thirds of peat, 
mixing with the compost a little crushed 
charcoal. It is better to employ a compost 
which, if somewhat poor, is not liable to become 
sour, as any deficiency of nutriment in the soil 
may be compensated for by occasional waterings 
with weak liquid manure when the plants are 
in full growth.—J. C. B. 


1788.—Old-fashioned Flowers.—From 
the fact of the roots becoming exposed, it would 
appear that the soil lacks solidity ; and to this 
cause may be attributed the failure of the plants. 
If the natural staple is of a light, porous, or 
gravelly nature, it should receive an addition of 
good loam, marl, or road-scrapings ; for although 
such things as Primroses often grow naturally 
in light vegetable mould, the roots generally 
enjoy an extended and somewhat deep root-run, 
and are, in addition, sheltered by an over-hang- 
ing vegetation. To grow them, therefore, suc- 
cessfully in the open the so'l at the least must be 
made firm around them, and a good mulch of 
leaf-mould or manure should be applied early 
in the year. If the soii is very light, tread it 
down hard before planting. It may be also that 
the soil has become sour and unfit for the roots 
to work in, in which case it should be turned 
over, and thoroughly sweetened before planting, 
mixing a little manure with it. Pansies require 
a rich and friable soil; cuttings taken off now, 
and kept growing for a time in a sheltered situ- 
ation, may be planted out permanently towards 
the close of the summer. Seed may also be 
sown from now up to August.—J. C. 


1784.—Chrysanthemums for Show. 
—It is too late to think of striking Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings for the formation of large speci- 
mens. If you particularly wish to compete with 
a prospect of success this year, the better plan 
would be to purchase some healthy youug plants. 
For exhibition purposes, the cuttings should be 
struck either early in the winter, or at the latest 
by the end of February. If the cuttings are taken 
as soon as the plants go out of flower they may be 
inserted either separately in small pots or about 
nine together in a 6-in. pot, and placed in 
a cold house, where hard frosts are excluded. 
By March they should be potted into small pots 
in a compost of half loam and leaf-mould, keep- 
ing them in a cold frame, merely protecting 
against vicissitudes of climate, avoiding all sem- 
blance of coddling, and throwing off the sashes 
in mild weather. Shift on as needed, adding 
about one-sixth of rotten manure to the com- 
post ; and during the summer months place the 
plants in a sunny situation, half plunging the 
pots, but never allowing the roots to go through. 
A centre stake and a few more placed round 
the edge of the pot will suffice for training pur- 
poses, as if stopping has been attended to in 
the earlier stages of growth there®will be an 
abundance of shoots at the base wherewith the 
desired pyramidal shape raay be worked out. 
Stop the shoots for the last time about the latter 
end of August.—J. C., Byfleet. 


1770.—Climbers for Walls.—Ampelop- 
sis Veitchi, which clings to the wall like Ivy, 
and which displays such beautiful and striking 
tints in autumn, should do well in the situa- 
tion mentioned. We should, however, imagine 
that either the drainage must be very defective 
or the soil radically bad, or the Virginian Creeper 
would not fail. The best way would be to take 
out about 2 ft. of soil in depth by 3 ft. in width, 
and replace it with some well-sweetened mould, 
mixing with it some thoroughly well-decomposed 
manure. A little silver-sand, mortar rubbish, 
or anything of a similar nature, would serve 
to render the soil free and to preserve in a 
sweet condition. The great point in planting 
climbers is to give them a good start; once 


established they generally manage to take care 
of themselves.—J. C, B. 


1750.—Leather Dust in the Garden. 
—Leather dust contains a high percentage of 


nitrogenous matter, which is, however, in a 
very inactive condition, and will therefore only 
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give up this most valuable ingredient of all ma- 
nures after a long process of decomposition. 
Being in a fine state of division, it is a very 
good manure, though not very quick in its re- 
sults. ‘‘H. N.” makes a mistake in burning 
it, as in burning all the nitrogen will be driven 
off, and the whole converted into a carbonaceous 
mass, containing a very small percentage of am- 
monia in an active state, anda small quantity 
of mineral ingredients. If I understand his 
question properly, he burns the leather dust 
along with wood, and if this is so, he positively 
does harm, inasmuch as the nitrogenous material 
of the leather will combine with the alkaline 
bases of the wood, forming cyanides, which are 
highly prejudicial to plant life. The residue or 
ash of burnt wood is avery valuable manure, 
and used in combination with the unburnt 
leather dust still further increases its value. If 
the leather dust can be boiled or steamed under 
pressure it would make it much more active as 
a manure.—F LoRIstT. 


1791._Sowing Begonias.—If sown now 
and the pots are plunged ina mild hotbed, or 
placed in a warm house where the day tempera- 
ture ranges at 60°, the seed will soon germinate, 
and if the seedlings are pricked uff into pans, 
to be from thence transplanted into small pots, 
shifting on when necessary, and keeping them 
in a moist heat, they will attain sufficiently 














Greig’s Tulip (Tulipa Greigi), 


large proportions to flower in a cool greenhouse 
by the latter end of August. It it better to 
sow, if possible, by the middle of January ; 
not only do the plants then attain larger pro- 
portions, but they come earlier into bloom.—C. 


1775.—Gladioli for HExhibition.—Gla- 
dioli grown in 6-in. pots would not produce 
spikes suitable for exhibition. Plant them in 
good, rich, deep soil, and when about 1 ft. high, 
mulch them with good manure. As soon as the 
spikes appear in the foliage, give them a good 
soaking with liquid manure twice a week. 
Stake each spike, in order to secure them from 
damage by wind. As soon as the flowers begin 
to expand, protect them with shelters made of 
thin boards nailed to a stake, which will form 
half a square ; tie the spike into this, and it 
will protect them from boisterous weather.— 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

1881.—Plants for Baskets.—Amongst 
the prettiest of basket plants raised from seed 
are the Thunbergias, orange, buff, and white, 
which should be sown at once in a gentle heat. 
These are creepers, and hang down over the 
sides of baskets with graceful effect. Phlox 
Drummondi, in several colours, are also very 
admirable basket plants ; so also are the diverse 
shaded blues of the Lobelia speciosa. Climbing 
Tropzolums of the Lobbianum section are too 
coarse raised from seed, but plants from cut- 
tings will do admirably. The Canary Creeper 
may do for the purpose. Portulaccas are also 
very beautiful creeping plants, and flower well 





if exposed to the sun ; and Nemophilas, though 
much hardier, are also very effective. A few of 
the dwarfer ornamental Grasses, if sown at once 
in small pots, should give valuable and effective 
foliage additions ; and some of the Mesembry- 
anthemums would also be useful. In filling 
baskets it is too commonly the rule to stuff them 
with Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and 
all kinds of plants that have no affini'y either 
in character or habit with the baskets, All 
this is very ridiculous, and cannot be too much 
discountenanced. The great charm of a hang- 
ing basket lies in the comparatively untrained 
free growth of its denizens ; and this should 
specially run about over its sides and hang down 
in such graceful profusion as should hide the 
material of the basket from view. Generally 
there is an attempt to get too much out of a 
basket : rather it should be the object of the 
cultivator to get as much beauty as possible out 
of the least and simplest and at the same time 
most suitable materials.—A. D. 

1886.—Hardy Annuals, &c.—One of 
the very best and longest blooming of all annuals 
is Mignonette ; but this is not so enduring and 
lasting in pots as in the open ground, and if 
bunches of bloom were cut from it often, there 
would remain little else but bare stems. Calliop- 
sis bicolor, Collinsia bicolor, Chrysanthemum 
Dunnetti, arid C. frutescens are rather tall, but 
hardy, and offer admirable flowers for cutting. 
Dwarf Helichrysums, double Larkspurs, and 
double Clarkias also offer excellent cut flowers, 
as also do the double and semi-double Indian 
Pinks (Dianthus Heddiwigi fl.-pl.). © White, 
carmine, and crimson Candytufts are also very 
good for cutting, and effective in pots. There 
are many dwarf-growing annuals that are 
better suited for pot culture, but which would 
give anything but useful flowers to cut from. 
Of these Gillia tricolor, Nemophila insignis, 
Feuzlia diantheflora, and others, are examples. 
The pots in which the annuals are grown should 
be at least 6 in. to 7 in. in diameter, and before 
growing should be filled nearly to the top of 
the rim with good free loam and well decom- 
posed manure, and a slight mixture of fine sand 
over the surface. As the soil settles down, it 
will be found that there is ample room to give 
water, which, when the plants are full grown, 
will be largely needed. Some weak manure 
water would prove very efficacious, and help 
to sustain growth and bloom for a longer period, 
—D. 

1860.—Woodlice in Melon Frames. 
Woodlice are troublesome pests in frames and 
Mushroom houses. I have tried many of the 
insecticides with but little success. The best 
remedy I know of is to place several toads in the 
house ; they are ravenous feeders, and soon re- 
duce woodlice, with all other small insects that 
may chance to come in their way. ‘Toads may 
easily be obtained in the spring about twilight ; 
they can be picked up by the road sides or in 
the woods. I caught eighteen in about an hour 
last spring. I keep several in each house, and 
am not much troubled with such insects as they 
feed on.—WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
I catch quantities of woodlice in the 
following manner :—I get some 3-in. pots, and 
place in them Potatoes sliced thinly ; I then 
place a piece of hay, so as to cover the tops of 
the flower-pots, and lay the pots on their sides. 
I do this at night, and go round in the morning 
and examine them, when I put the woodlice into 
boiling water.—H. E. 


““K. O.” cannot do better than place 
some toads in his framesand houses. The natu- 
ral food of toads are insects of all kinds, and 
in my Cucumber house and Melon house I kept 
three or four toads in each bin (one bin on each 
side of a span-roofed house), and my plants are 
free in every way from all parasites.—W. S. R. 

1873.—Lilies in Windows.—Lilies should 
thrive very well in an east window if the soil in 
which they are grown is suitable. The best com- 
post is found in one-half turfy loam and the 
other half a mixture of fresh soil, well-rotted 
manure, and silver sand. It should be under- 
stood that nearly all kinds of plants grown in 
pots are cultivated under very artificial condi- 
tions. Lilies are grand hardy border flowers, 
and asarule thrive well in ordinary garden soil ; 
but in pots, where the root-space is limited, not 
only must the soil be rich, but it must also be 
open and porous. After constant watering fora 
few months, stiff adhesive soil will close round 
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the bulbs and roots as if in a vice, and almost 
kill them by such excessive compression. Com- 
post for these bulbs is therefore of first conse- 
quence, and before potting the greatest care 
should be exercised to procure some that meets 
the above requirements. The bulbs would have 
been better if kept in the soil in which they 
grew last winter, and should have been potted 
into fresh soil earlier than this, because in such 
case more roots would have been formed ere 
growth came than will be so now. Plant the 
bulbs about 1 in. below the surface of the soil, 
and when the stems are several inches in height 
add a little more soil to feed the stem roots. 
The quantity of water required must be regu- 
lated by the needs of the plants, and,no decided 
rule can be laid down. After the stems have 
died down, the pots may be put ina cool, dry 
place for the winter, and in the spring the bulbs 
re-potted as before.—A. 


1898.—_Camellias in the Open Air.—As 
a rule Camellias, where planted out in the open 
ground, whether against walls or in the open 
ground, do well if the situation be not bleak and 
the soil suitable. In many places they do well 
in low situations where the soil is stiff, but which 
has been assisted by a good portion of leaf-soil 
and peat. In others, where the soil is naturally 
good, deep, and well-drained, the Camellia 
thrives splendidly as a common shrub. It is 
found by ordinary experience that the plants 
when first turned out want some shelter from 
cold winds and scorching rains until well esta- 
blished. We have found them thrive best where 
there is shade at all times during the middle of 
the day. In many places the plants would do 
remarkably well if planted out with confidence, 
but as arule the Camellia is treated as a green- 
house plant, and after it has been half-starved 
ina pot then it is turned out into the open 
ground as an experiment, and, as might be ex- 
pected, it too often fails. For outdoor culture 
young plants of Camellias of the most robust 
sorts should be specially grown on, and be ex- 
posed and hardened off as much as possible before 
planting out; and, further, the roots should not 
be allowed to become pot-bound and _half- 
starved. The check thus given cannot be over- 
come for a Jong time. Some, day, when gar- 
deners realise fully how hardy the Camellia is 
they will give it in the open air the place it is so 
admirably fitted to fill.—A. D. 

1848.—Striking Myrtles, é&c.—I strike 
any number of cuttings of Myrtles, Honey- 
suckles, Fuchsias, Roses, and pipings of Pinks, 
&c., in the following very easy way. Get 
a 6-in. pot, stop the drainage hole with a cork, 
and fill the pot with water. Place it inside a 
9-in. pot, with the tops of the two as nearly even 
as possible, and fill up the space between the 
pots with soil suitable for cutting. Plant the 
cuttings round close against the pot of water, 
and keep the whole closely covered with a glass, 
The cuttings require no attention, and in from 
two to four weeks they have nice roots, and are 
ready for transplanting. To see if they are 
rooted give them a slight pull, and if they keep 
firm in the soil they are rooted. I keep the pot 
in anorth border, slightly shaded by Laurels. 
—MARK. 

1900. — Cats in Gardens. — Valerian 
plants attract cats ; so does Nemophila insignis. 
It is quite astonishing what trouble I have to 
keep my cat from nibbling and rolling over the 
young plants of Nemophila. Ionce entered my 
garden armed with pieces of Gorse ; he saw me 
put them on my Nemophila, and directly my 
back was turned sent off the prickly impedi- 
ment and rolled away with redoubled energy. 
I sowed some seeds in a deal frame covered with 
a glass slide ; the glass got broken, and I found 
his huge body wedged in the small aperture. 
Finally 1 came off victorious with pea-wires ; 
although he did his best to knock them off with 
his nose. Cats have the greatest dislike to Rue. 
—Marg. 

—— There is no doubt, I think, that cats have a par- 
tiality for certain plants; but I cannot speak with any 
certainty as to the Valerian; and neither do I know of 
any plant that would be so objectionable to cats as to 
keep them from the garden. They are more troublesome 
at this season than any other, because, like all animals, 


they like to bask on fresh bright surfaces, like freshly- 
stirred beds and borders, in spring.—E. H. 


1880.—Camellias from Seed.—Select a clean pot ; 
place 2 in. of drainage, such as broken pots, in the bot- 
tom. arranged with the largest pieces below. .On this 
lay 2 in. of rough peat or turf, and then fill up to within 
an inch of the top of the pot with sandy peat. Water, 
and leave to drain for an hour, Sow the seeds, and 














cover with a} in. of very sandy peat; place a bell-glass 
over the pot, and pot and plunge in a bottom-heat of 75° 
or 80°. Keep the soil just moist till the young plants 
appear; then both air and water in sufficient measure 
will be necessary.—H. 


1883.—_Rose Leaves Spotted.—Perhaps the bright 
sunshine we have had lately has scorched the Rose 
leaves ; or the plant may have suffered from want of 
water or nourishment generally. Under such conditions 
the effect of bright days and cold frosty nights would be 
greater.—E. H. 


1896 —Narcissi Failing.—It is difficult to find a 
cause for the failure. One would think at first sight 
there was something deleterious in the soil or water, but 
the Hyacinths doing wellin the same precludes the adop- 
tion of that view. All bulbs have their flower-spike 
secreted in the bulb; the result of the previous year’s 
growth. In this case, perhaps, the bulbs may have been 
weak and faulty.—. H. 


1879.—Propagating Aralia Sieboldi.—The best 
way is to sow seeds; but cuttings of ripened wood will 
strike in a llttle bottom heat, kept close. Cuttings of 
the thick fleshy roots will also grow and make good 
plants.—E. H. 


1898.—Camellias in Open Air.—Wait until the sap 
begins to flow, then carefully prune out all dead wood. 
There is nothing else that can be done forit. If not too 
far gone, nature may restore it,—E. 


1884.—Propagating Bouvardias. — Cuttings of 
the soft young shoots strike readily in sandy soil, plunged 
in a bottom heat of 80°. Prune the old plants back now. 
Keep them rather dry till they break, and plant them 
out in rich soil in a warm sunny position in the open air 
in June. Lift again and repot in September.—H, H. 


1877.—Gardenias.—A night temperature of 60° to 
65°, with acorresponding advance in the daylight, plenty 
of moisture, both in the atmosphere and at the roof. 
Pot in rough, fibry, turfy soil, chiefly peat, with plenty of 
clean sand to make it porous; and be persevering as re- 
gards cleanliness. Gardenias are very subject to mealy 
bug; paraffin oil, a wineglassful to three gallons of water, 
incessantly stirred up, isa good remedy.—E. H. 


1890.—Clematis from Seed.—Gather and sow the 
seeds as soon as ripe in pans of peaty soil; keep the 
pans in a cold pit till the spring, then give a gentle 
warmth, such as is commonly foundin a hotbed at this 
season.—E, H 


1891.—Cobea scandens from Seed.—The Cobea 
scandens ought not to die in a greenhouse in winter, It 
blooms freely enough in the open air if sown early 
enough and grown on rapidly, A good plan to get plants 
to bloom well in a small greenhouse would be to strike a 
few cuttings in August. Keep them in small pots in the 
greenhouse through the winter, and pot on and grow 
rapidly in spring. One or two plants will cover the 
whole roof of the greenhouse and yield plenty of blos- 
soms.—H. 


1s94.-Cyclamens and Cacti Blooming.—Place 
the Cyclamens in a cold frame to complete their growth, 
giving as much water as necessary for that purpose, 
gradually withholding it as the foliage ripens. The Cacti 
must have every encouragement given them until growth 
is finished ; then they must have less, to induce firm- 
ness or ripeness of the new growth, as without this there 
will be no flowers.—I). H. 


Pine-apple Culture.—d4. B.—Now is a good time 
to commence Pine-apple culture. Procure through some 
reliable nurseryman some good strong suckers, and be 
careful that they are free from mealy bug. Smooth 
Cayenne is the most useful kind to grow. 


1895.-Green Flower Pots.—If scrubbing with 
sand and water does not remove the green stains from 
flower-pots, it will be cheaper and better to buy new, and 
obtain them from a maker whose pots are not so absor- 
bent of indelible stains.—H. H. 


1878._How to Grow Aconites.—Winter Aco- 
nites will grow anywhere, bnt they succeed hest on 
banks that are never dug over or disturbed. The tall 
growing Aconite or Monkshood will thrive well in any 
ordinary garden soil; and they also do best if left for a 
number of years without removal.—E. H. 


1787._Hyacinths not Growing.—The bulbs are 
in all probability quite dead. They should be in bloom 
now unless the soil has been maintained in a dry state, 
in which state they might have refused to start. If the 
bulbs are still sound, plant them in the open ground,—C. 


1844.-Making a Kiln.—I have seen lime burnt in 
turf kilns very successfully, but with coal in layers with 
the limestone. Ihe kiln was about 2 ft. high, and 2 yds. 
to 3 yds. in diameter.—J. M. R. 


1845.—Guano for Plants.—1 oz. of guano to 1 gal. 
of water would be quite sufficient for most plants. The 
water should not be used directly, but be left to allow 
the guano to get well dissolved in the water.—CALAMUsS, 


1780.—Culture of Polemonium confertum.— 
H. C.—All kinds of Polemoniacex succeed best in gra- 
velly or chalky soil. A shady bank isa good situation 
for them. All are increased by dividing the roots.— 
AMATEUR R. K. 


1848.—Propagating Oleanders.—Take cuttings 
of Oleander and put them in acommon pickle bottle 
kept filled with water in a warm kitchen. They will 
soon throw out numerous rootlets, and may then be pot- 
ted. I have succeeded in raising half-a-dozen plants in 
this way, all of which are thriving.—F. C, M, 

1852.—Carnations and Hares and Rabbits.-- 
I have found the following plan most successful where 
rabbits and hares abound:—Take sticks about the size 
of one’s little finger, and about 1 ft. in length, and tar 
6 in. of the tops, and insert the remaining part in the 
ground, placing about four around each Carnation,— 
H, £. 


1901.—_Harly Flowering of Lilium auratum. 
—We have in our garden a Lily which flowered on the 
22nd of March. We consider it to be Lilium auratum. 
Is it not very early ?—M. F., Lostwithiel, Cornwall. {It 
was very early for L. auratum; but we question if it was 
that kind. ] 
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1902.—Soil for Araucarias.—I have a very nice 
Arausaria on a lawn, but it now seems to require some 
assistance. What kind of artificial manure should I 
apply, and what soil7—H. 0, [Give it a top-dressing 
with good turfy loam, and any decayed vegetable matter. 
If you must have artificial manure, crushed bones would 
be as good as anything. ] 


1903.—Cutting Down Hollies.—Having a hedge 
of the common Jolly in front of my house, about 13 ft. 
high, which darkens the rooms, would it be safe to reduce 
it to about 6 ft. high ?—JAmus KIpWELL. [Yes, it would 
be perfectly safe. Cut with asharp bill-hook or knife, not 
a saw.] 


1904.—Roses on Galvanised Wire.—A few years 
ago I made sevaral arches in my garden, and covered 
them with galvanised wire netting. I havesince planted 
several different hardy sorts of Roses to climb over them; 
but in each instance the branches turn black by contact 
with the wire. Is there any cure for this?—J. J. M. 
[Paint the wire.] 


1905.—Hybridising Daffodils.—I observe in a re- 
cent issue of GARDENING that Daffodils may be greatly 
improved by hybridisation, and that the process is very 
simple. Would you kindly inform me how to carry it out 
with a prospect of success?—AN AMATEUR. [For hybri- 
dising purposesit is best to grow the plants in pots; and 
when in bloom a cool greenhouse, frame, or sunny win- 
dow is a good place for them. The common yellow 
Daffodil and Polyanthus Narcissus ‘States General” 
crossed give fine sorts, but as the last named flowers 
later than the Daffodil, it must be forced into bloom. 
Pollen of early blooming sorts may be shaken out, and 
kept for several weeksin dry tinfoil orsilver paper. Re- 
move the pollen with a small brush from the anthers of 
one flower to the stigma of another, as may be desired: 
The anthers of the seed parent may be extracted before 
the stigma is fit for fertilisation, by carefully slitting the 
tube. You should consult Burbidge’s ‘‘ Narcissus,” a 
book on Narcissus which gives information on crossing 
them, or ‘‘Cultivated Plants,” another work by the same 
author, in which ses under “Narcissus.” These works are 
expensive, but may be seen in all good public libraries. ] 


1906.—Horticultural Boilers and Furnaces.-- 
Many makers of boilers insist strongly on the advisa- 
bility of the fire being surrounded by parts of the boiler 
containing water (and the use of water bars), which are, 
of course, iron, and consequently always comparatively 
cold. On the other hand, others say that all parts of the 
furnace in contact with the fire should be of non-con- 
ducting’materials, as firebrick ; otherwise, they say, the 
effect is bad and imperfect combustion, and, instead of 
producing heat, the fuel is dissipated by dry distillation 
and goes away in smoke unconsumed. I find that in do- 
mestic fireplaces an iron-backed range does burn 
dull, with a deal of smoke and little heat ; whilst a brick 
fireplace gives a bright fire, perfect combustion, and a 
good heat with little smoke. Are the first named boilers 
adapted only for the consumption of coke, and not coal 
—YORKSHIRE. [Coal may be burnt, but it requires mor 
attention and makes more smoke than coke. Small coa 
and coke mixed make good fuel, if kept well wetted.] 


1907.—Air Roots on Vines.—What causes aerial 
roots to come on Vines, and how may they be prevented? 
—ARGIA, [The tops of the Vines being in a higher tem- 
perature than the roots, together with the close, moist 
atmosphere of the house, is the cause assigned for aerial 
roots on Vines. They dono particular injury, and can 
be prevented by having a well-drained warm border, and 
keeping a dry atmosphere in the Vinery: We should 
not advise you to attempt to prevent the roots forming 
if the crop is good.] 

1908.—Cocoa-nut Fibre for Cuttings.—On page 
812 of Vol. I. it is stated that Cocoa-nut fibre ‘‘answers 
well for draining pots, and cuttings strike readily in it. 
Is it to be understood that cuttings will strike in the fibre 
without admixture of mould or other compost ?—J. §. C, 
[Yes. ] 


1909.—Tuberous Begonias.—Some time ago [ 
sowed a few Begonia seeds, only just covering the seeds 
with soil and sand, The young plants are now nearly 
2in. high; should they be potted off singly into small 
pots? If so, how deep should the young bulb be planted 
beneath the surface of the soil? I have heard it said 
that the bulbs should not be entirely buried.—.A LEARNER. 
(Pot the plants singly in 3 in. or 4in. pots, using light 
loam and leaf-soil and silver sand. The young bulbs 
should be just covered in the soil, but not buried deeply. ] 


1910. — Camellias Out-of-doors.—A Camellia 
planted out-of-doors early last autumn has lived through 
the severe winter without any protection. It looks very for- 
lorn, but has not lost its buds. Can I do anything to re- 
vive it?—J. K. A. [Pick off its buds, and it may break 
into growth shortly.] 


1911.—Bulbs the Second Year.—What is the rea- 
son of bulbs never producing equally handsome flowers 
the second season as the first? 1 find my Hyacinths annu- 
ally deteriorate if I do not buy fresh bulbs every year. 
Can any one tell me how the florists and seedsmen from 
whom one purchases bulbs manage? Is there any way 
of treating them when they have finished flowering that 
will cause them to bear fine flowers the following year? 
KE. B, KuNNEDY. [The florists and nurserymen buy these 
bulbs fresh every year from Holland, where they are 
grown expressly for sale. The Dutch growers do not let 
their bulbs flower, but direct all the energies of the plant 
to the formation of well-ripened bulbs ; hence the fine 
results from imported bulbs. If you plant imported 
bulbs in rich deep soil, and leave them in the ground 
after flowering, simply mulching them with rotten ma- 
nure in winter, you may have fair flowers for several 
years, but not equal to those produced the first year. ] 


1912.-Red Cabbage Seed.—Will Red Cabbage 
seed sown now produce marketable heads ?—H. L. [Yes 3 
but they will not be so large as those from autumn-sown 
plants. ] 


Substitute for Pea Sticks. —K. K.—The method 
described answer 1805 is so simple that any one may 
understand it by reading and thinking. 


Heating Apparatus for Small Greenhouse. 
—Amateur.—The back numbers of GARDENING contain 
a yasb amount of information on this subject. 
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M. K.—Apply to Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, 
Slough. 


Cucumbers in Pit.—J. M. R.—If the plants have 
not made much growth since they were planted out, you 
could easily lift them, and, having put fresh soil, replant 
them. The soil must be warm before the plants are re- 
planted. The price of ‘‘London Market Gardens” is 
3s. 6d., post free 3s. 9d. 


Names of Plants,—J. M., Shefield.—Chorophytum 
orchidastrum ; it will grow in a greenhouse or sunny 
window, and in any good potting soil.—Harroviensis. — 
Daphne Mezereum. You might try some cuttings placed 
firmly in sandy soilin a shady situation, under a hand- 
light-——I lkeston.— Thujopsis borealis, Thujopsis dolo- 
brata, probably ; but from such scraps we cannot be cer- 
tain.——P. Q. R.—1, Tussilago farfara grande (variegated 
variety of the Coltsfoot); 2, German Ivy (Senecio mika- 
noides): 








QUERIES. 





1918.—Pruning Coronillas and Genistas.— 
When is the proper time for cutting Coronillas and 
Genistas? Two of my largest Coronilla trees have died 
through wrong treatment.—J. K. A. 


1914.-_Improving Soil for Potatoes.—I have a 
piece of ground of a sandy nature which I have re- 
peatedly manured for Potatoes ; but, in spite of this, sand 
it still remains, and the Potatoes are very small. I have 
spread nightsoil over the surface for digging in. Will 
anyone kindly give me information as to improving the 
condition of the soil ?—AMATEUR R. K. 


1915.—Greenhouse in an Engine Room.—I am 
about making alterations in my boiler and engine room, 
and think of making the roof and ends of glass. Would 
anyone suggest plants suitable to grow in such a place? 
It would receive a large amount of sun during the 
greater part ofthe day. Size, 30 ft. by 30. ft. 


1016.—India Rubber Plant.—What is the matter 
with my India Rubber plant? It grows and the top 
leaves look healthy, but the lower turn yellow and drop 
off three or four ata time, It stands ina south window. 
—A.B. C. 


1917.—Plants for Greenhouse.—Will some one 
kindly tell me the best plants for a greenhouse heated in 
winter by a paraffin stove? Geraniums die, and Azaleas, 
Mrytles, &c., although they live, never blossom. What 
is the cause ?.—A. B. C. 


1918.— Window Plants.—What plants are likeiy to 
thrive best (in a south window) where gas is burned in the 
room two or three evenings a week?—A., B. C. 


1919.—Soil for the Royal Fern.—What is the 
best soil for Osmunda regalis, and the proper treatment 
of same ?—W. H. 


3920.—_Manure for Cucumbers.—Will any one 
with experience inform me through GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED the best kind of manure for mulching Cucumber 
beds after the plants are established? The house is 
heated by a fiue—J. H. W. 


1921.—_Keeping old Primulas—Which is the best 
way to treat Primulas when they have done flowering ? 
I know it is best to raise fresh plants from seed ; but I 
wish also to keep some of the old ones.—W. B. W. 


1922.—_Propagating Aralia Veitchi.—I have an 
Aralia Veitchi, which I have cut down, it having grown 
too high for my house. The portion removed I divided 
into cuttings, which I attempted to strike in heat ; they 
have all died. How ought they to be struck? or should 
they be grafted, and, if so, on what stock ?—C. A. S. 


1923.—_Peas with Beetles Inside.—I have some 
Peas which to all outward appearance seem solid and 
firm ; but when I come to examine them and split them 
open there is a small brown beetle inside them. I found 
this out quite by accident. I should like to know 
whether any of the readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
have experienced anything like it.—-GARDENER. 


1924.—Tortoise in Vineries.—I have some tortoises 
in a Vinery and should be glad to know what to feed 
them with, and where they come from, and whether they 
will do any harm to the Vines. The heat of the house is 
from 70° to 99°.—F. JOHNS, 


1925.—Begonia Seed not Germinating.—Can 
any reader inform me the length of time the seed of the 
above will usually take to germinate. I bought (of a 
very respectable firny) a packet of seed, and sowed it seven 
weeks ago, following the printed instructions minutely, 
keeping them ina house at a temperature of 60°; but not 
any have appeared above the soil. I wish to knowifthere 
is still any chance of them doing so; or should I buy 
again?—A. T. EK. 


1926.—Green Carpeting Plants.—I wish to cover 
three flower borders witha permanent green carpet re- 
quiring no cutting, not growing, therefore, above two or 
three inches high. One border isin partial shade, one 
moderately sunny, and the third in fullsunshine. Can I 
do that quickly with seed? and would mossy Saxifrages 
or Sedums, or Spergula pilifera or Pyrethrum Tchihat- 
chewi, be suitable, or can others be mentioned better for 
the purpose, with a view to the three different aspects ? 
supposing No one good one will suit all, which I should 
prefer for the simple oneness of colour effect ?—J. 8. 


1927.—-Gardening in London.—How can I best 
keep a piece of ground a few yards square, in London, 
gay with summer flowers?—J. 


1928.—Plants for Floating in Water.—What 
seed can I sow successfully on a cork island floating in 
my aquarium ? It is always wet and cold, and stands in 
the shade in the house. I have tried Lycopodium of 
various sorts and failed. I would like English names 
given as well as botanical ones.—E. G. 


1929.—Lilium auratum Out-of-doors. — Will 
some reader give me the benefit of his experience in 
growing Lilium auratum and other high-class Lilies out- 
of-doors, in such a climate as Notts, where during the 
last winter all our Aucuba japonicas have been cut down 
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to the ground by frost? Ihave twice tried, and twice 
failed; but shall be glad to find that this was from bad 
management, and not from the impossibility of the thing. 
I found that in the first place the blooming was not till 
September or October, which is far too late; and, secondly, 
that the following winter killed the bulbs.—J. J. 8. 


1930-—-Begonias and Cockscombs.—Will some 
one give me the best method for growing Begonias and 
Cockscombs ?—A NOVICE. 


1931.—Varieties of Chrysanthemums.—Would 
some one kindly give alist of the twelve best incurved 
Chrysanthemums? Also a few of the smallest flowering 
ones suitable for the button-hole. Of course, I should 
like a variety of colours in the small kinds as well as 
large.—ALPHA. 


1932.—How to Make a Fern-case.—I want to 
make a Fern-case. Will any one tell me the best mode 
of making one, neat in appearance and simple in con- 
struction, and whether the Ferns do as well in one with 
a flat top as one raised toadome? The size I want to 
make it will be about 2ft.4in. by 18 in. wide. What 
height should such a case be, and what Ferns will thrive 
the best init? I want to make one that will not require 
artificial heat. Full particulars as to construction and 
other details will greatly oblige.—S. W. 


1933.—Caterpillars on Cabbages.—What will 
destroy caterpillars on Cabbages? Whatis the name of 
the common black slug? What is the best way to de- 
stroy it ?—-WESTERNVILLE. 

1934.—Ferns for Damp Cave.—Will some one 
give me a list of hardy Ferns suited for a small cave 
where there is a constant drip of water? Hymeno- 
phyllum is well established there already.—H. A. Towns- 
END. 


1935.—Tree Carnations and Picotees.—I have 
twelve fine assorted plants in pots in a cool greenhouse, 
which has the sun upon it from early morning until mid- 
day. I shall feel grateful for some good sound advice as 
to their management at this time (some are now in 
bud), and later on, and during the winter (when I have a 
paraffin stove); also as to watering, repotting, soil to be 
used, and how best to procure it.—W. H. H. 











POULTRY. 


Perches for Fowls.—A very common 
mistake is that of having the perches in the roost- 
ing house at too great a height from the 
ground, For large breeds, such as the Cochin or 
Brahma, 12 in. is quite high enough ; and for 
small breeds, such as the Hamburg, 18 in. to 
24in. Many diseases, such as bumble-foot, corns, 
or leg weakness, are often caused by alighting 
from a high roost. It may be said that a hen- 
ladder, the construction of which is familiar to 
all poultry keepers, will obviate this evil; but 
it will generally be found that although the 
birds make use of it to ascend to roost in the 
evening they will decline to do so when descend- 
ing in the morning, and fly direct on to the floor, 
often with terrific force, thereby straining them- 
selves, and sometimes forcing pieces of gravel 
or cinder into the balls of the feet, which at 
once causes a sore and very likely James 
the bird for lite. Flat pieces of timber, vary- 
ing in width from 2} in. to 4 in., according to 
the size of the birds, are best for perches. Let 
them be of sufficient thickness to prevent their 
being ‘‘ planky,” when the birds move on them. 
They should be placed firmly, either in niches in 
the wall or on posts let into the ground; but 
this will depend on the shape and material of 
the house. Let them be as faras possible from 
the door or outlet, and near the window, as 
fowls like ight. They should be white-washed 





at the same time as the walls of the house; and 
should the birds foul them it should be care- 
fully scraped away. Many large breeds do not 
care for roosting, and some fanciers bed them 








on straw, which must be shaken up every morn- 
ing; but a better plan is to cover the floor with 
lime and earth to the depth of 2in. and change 
twice a week,—ANDALUSIAN, 

Eggs for Sitting.—Eggs intended for sit- 
ting should be gathered up from the nests as 
soon as possible after being laid, in order that 
they may not become soiled, as dirty or greasy- 
looking eggs should never be put under a hen. 
Shelves, pierced with holes large enough to re- 
ceive the egg, but not soas to let it slip through, 
should be fitted up in a room of moderate 
temperature, and the eggs placed in them large 
end downwards. In this manner they may be 
kept for ten days or a fortnight without de- 
stroying the vitality. Eggs only of a fair size 
should be selected, discarding the very large 
or unusually small ones, and it is advisable not 
to use those laid by pullets for the first fortnight 
after they commence to lay. Misshapen ones, 
or those having the least crack or chip in the 
shell are useless. It is pretended by some 
fanciers that they can by the shape of the eggs 
make a good guess as to whether the produce 
will be cocks or hens, but little or no faith is to 
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be placed in such theories. The number of eggs to 
be placed under each hen must be regulated by 
the state of the weather and the size of the hen, 
but thirteen may be taken as the average, which 
number a medium-sized Brahma or Cochin will 
cover comfortably. It is a good plan to sit two 
hens on the same day, so that by using an egg- 
tester about the eighth day, the unfertile ones 
can be thrown away and the whole of the fertile 
ones, if not toomany, placed under one hen, while 
the other hen may be given a fresh sitting. If 
eggs be received from a distance, by rail or 
otherwise, they should be unpacked carefully 
and placed under a hen immediately on arrival. 
—ANDALUSIAN. 


Bones for Fowls.—We prefer giving our fowls the 
bones, after crushing them as they come from the table, 
or even inaraw state. ‘There is no advantage to be 
gained in baking them; in fact,same of the useful properties 
are lost ; as, for instance, the fatty matter contained in 
raw or cooked bones is wasted when they are baked. If 
old mortar is within reach of the fowls they will take 
care to eat as much as is required to enablethem to form 
the egg-shells. If the bottom of the roosting place is 
dry and covered with straw or leaves, or any other dry 
soft rubbish, it will not be injurious to the birds if they 
roost on the floor at night. Perhaps the roosts are placed 
too high for the birds to fly up. We never put our own 
roosts for heavy-bodied birds, such as Brahmas and Co- 
chins, more than 2 ft. above the ground. 


Eggs Without Shells.—Give the hens some 
broken oyster-shells, and let them have as much exercise 
as possible. Discontinue all stimulating food, and feed 
them very moderately with barley. We fear you have 
been over-feeding the birds. 


Fowls for Clayey Soil.—If the soilis drained it 
will not much matter what variety is kept, for so much 
depends upon the care and management of the birds. 
Hither Brahmas or Cochins would do well, or, if there is 
plenty of room, Game. 

Roup in Fowls.—Roup or croup generally in the 
first instance proceeds froma cold. A liquid discharge 
soon follows from the nostrils, the flesh round the eyes 
becomes swollen, and the eyes frothy. In afew days the 
discharge becomes most offensive; the disease is then 
highly contagious. The sick bird should be removed, 
and put in a warm, dry place; the eyes and nostrils fre- 
quently washed with Condy’s fluid diluted with warm 
water, and a teaspoonful of castor-oil may be given three 
or four times a week. 


Pullets not Laying.—To keep fowls in a small 
yard with little or no exercise, feeding them three or 
four times a day, and then expect them to lay, is simply 
going dead against nature. It must be remembered the 
natural habit of fowls is to be continually on the move, 
hunting for their food in thefresh air; and they are seldom 
quiet during the day. Reduce the feeding to two meals 
daily, let them have as much exercise as possible, and 
there will then be no cause to complain of pullets not 
laying. Our own birds have a good feed in the morning, 
consisting of Barley meal, middlings, and Chamberlain’s 
food, mixed with scalding water ; they then have the run 
of a large lawn, and are fed in the afternoon (about five) 
with Corn ; and we have eggs in abundance since Christ- 
mas. 


Mopish Fowls. —There must have been something 
radically wrong, either in the feeding or sanitary 
arrangements, for the whole of ‘‘ Tonic’s”’ fowls to have 
gone amiss at the same time. Then their marvellous 
cure in ten days looks as though he had an interest in 
puffing the wonderful mixture which he mentions. 
My knowledge and experience with poultry, extending 
over something like five and twenty years, tells me that 
little faith is to be placedin these mixtures. Occasion- 
ally they may prove beneficial ; but in nine cases out of 
ten they are useless. What fowls want, and what they 
must have if they are to be kept in a healthy condition, 
is plenty of fresh air, cleanliness, and regularity in feed- 
ing with good sound wholesome food ; then there will be 
no need to use these nostrums.—W. J. N. 


Fowls not Laying.—I have three Brahma hens 
which are very poor layers. During the last week or two 
I have had two eggs from one of them no bigger than 
those of a pigeon. They are fed on maize and barley 
occasionally. They have been used to running about the 
garden, but are now shut up,—H. H. 


Fowls with Swelled Beaks.—I have got some 
half-game and Dorking hens ; two of them have swelled 
beaks, and look very yellow about the beak, and rather 
frothy at times, and their legs are very yellow. What is 
the matter with them? They are very fat, and eat well, 
and do not lay amiss.—GooD HEALTH. 








HOME PHTS. 


Canary Breeding.—I beg to submit my 
system of breeding Canaries, which I have fol- 
lowed most successfully for nearly twenty years. 
I have a large wire cage, 1 ft. wide, 14 ft. long, 
and 18 in. high, which stands either in a window 
or on a table in a landing, a place which might 
be thought too draughty and cold, but my birds 
are perfectly healthy and hardy, and even 
during this cold winter have never been ina room 
with a fire. The cage generally contains seven 
or eight birds, but early in March I take out all 
except the pair I intend to breed from. I feed 
these as usual with Canary seed, but I also sup- 
ply them liberally with Maw seed; and I take 
care that they are not long without Groundsel 
or Chickweed. I hang a nest-box in the corner 
of the cages, and near 1t a net with cow’s hair, 
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which is the only material I allow for building, 
as I have found moss, wool, &c., cripple the 
young birds. The hensoon builds her nest, but 
if she is clumsy or lazy about it I do it for her, 
packing the hair, which must be smooth and 
clean, in thickly and evenly, making a hollow 
large enough for the birds in the centre. If the 
hen seems weak I give her some chopped egg 
for a day or two, or even now and then a little 
bit of bread sopped in wine, or any other dainty. 
But generally they do very well on plain food, 
with vegetables, which must not be forgotten. 
When the eggsare laid I move the cage as little 
as possible, and am careful, when obliged to 
take out the board for cleaning, not to shake 
the nest. When the young birds are hatched I 
put ina supply of egg and Maw seed two or three 
times in the day. In hot weather the egg is apt 
to get sour if too long in the cage, and this must 
be guarded against. When the young birds are 
three weeks old I put them into a cage by them- 
selves, and if they do not eat properly I put the 
two cages close together, so that the old birds 
can feed then through the bars. I do not give 
the old birds a bath when they are laying or sit- 
ting, unless the weather is very hot and dry ; 
nor do I let the young birds wash until they are 
fully fledged. I never have any trouble with 
my birds; and until last season, which was the 
worst I have ever known, I have been most suc- 
cessful, rearing five or six families from one pair 
every year. ‘The great secret is—plenty of 
fresh air, cleanliness, and variety of food.— 
Ae) aN als 


buffing Birds.—A simple manner of doing 
this is as follows :—The entrails should be taken 
out, for which purpose the stomach should be 
carefully cut open, taking care not to injure the 
feathers ; afterwards the brain should be taken 
out through the mouth. Take care not to tear 
the membranes of the bill in doing so. After 
having done this, the inside of the skull and 
also the body should be filled with a mixture of 
pepper, salt, and alum. Put the bird in a cool 
place for a short time, then dry before the fire. 
The object of putting in this mixture is to ab- 
sorb all the moisture, &c., from the body. After 
this has been accomplished, take out the pepper, 
&c., and fill the bird with some soft substance, 
and arrange the bird as you wish it to remain, 
The wings and tail can be kept in position with 
fine wire, which is sold for the purpose. This 
wire and the eyes can be bought and sent by 
post by any London naturalist, such as Gardiner, 
Holborn. The 1s. book on bird stuffing can 
also be procured at the same place.—A. D’A. 


‘Birds for Aviary.—Hvan Dhu.—The aviary in 
question is rather small for a collection of British and 
foreign birds; however, I will endeavour togive the names 
of some that would be most likely to agree with one 
another, and also look well together. The first on the 
list must of course be the ever popular canary, of which 
one pair would be sufficient ; next, a pair of budgerigars, 
one pair of love-birds, three or four pair of the tiny 
ornamental finches. A goldfinch, linnet, and siskin 
would be about the best to choose from English birds; 
it would not be worth while to have the three latter 
birds in pairs, as they are not likely to breed in such a 
small ayiary.—A. D’ A. 


Bird Lice.—Do canaries suffer from these insects 
Yes, and ‘ Tilly Slowboy ” is quite right in thinking the 
insect powder is good. As these pests tend not only to 
distress the bird, but also to seriously impair its health, 
a tonic must be at the same time administered ; and none 
is better for this purpose than ‘‘ Finchine.”—A. D’ A. 


Food for Bullfinches.—The best food for all cage 
birds, is to give them a varied supply of seed. I always 
let mine have the following mixture—Canary, Rape, 
Millet, Hemp, and Flax. When breeding, itis advisable 
to administer a little Maw seed, and also put afew drops 
of Chard’s Finchine in their daily supply of water. This 
tends a great deal to brace them up, and keep illness or 
indisposition at a distance.—A. D’ A. 

Sitting Doves.—I have a pair of doves, but as they 
have laid four eggs, I fear that they are both hens. How 
can I distinguish them, and how long should they sit on 
their eggs ?—AUGIE. 











AQUARIA. 


Crayfish in Aquaria.—These are very 
interesting objects to keep. They should be kept 
in an aquaria by themselves, with plenty of stones 
and shingle for them to burrow in. A little 
rockwork should be arranged in the middle to 
come just above the top of the water, so that 
they may get airif they require it. Nothing 
else should be kept with them, beetles or fish are 
certain to be killed by them; neither should 
any valuable water weeds be placed with them. 











A few sprays of Anacharis (the Canadian water 
weed) may float about in their habitation. They 
should be fed occasionally with small blood- 
worms. Four may be kept in a 12-in, glass, and 
will be objects of interest fora long while. I 
once kept six of them for nearly eighteen months. 
A friend of mine who kept some induced them 
to breed, and numbers of little fish half the size 
of shrimps were the result. I was never so 
lucky.—W. B. 

Plants for an Aquarium.—I do not think any one 
has answered the question of ‘‘S.” (Feb. 21, 1880) as to 
the ‘‘ Lily with Trefoil leaves, and a bloom like the Horse 
Chestnut,” which blossoms in his aquarium-every spring. 
It is easily recognisable as the Buckbean (Menyanthes 
trifoliata), one of the most beautiful of English aquatic 
plants. It grows in several localites round London, but 
if in ponds or ditches is rather shy of flowering, It 
flowers in profusionin swampy meadows (dry at times) 
near one of the sources of the Thames—the Naunton 
Seven Springs, Gloucestershire.—C. V. A. 

—— Inreply to “S.,” as to the name of a small Lily 
got in a pool in Galway, isitnot Menyanthes trifoliata, 
the Buck or Bog Bean, commonly called Marsh Clover ? 
It is described and figured by Miss Pratt in her ‘‘ Flower- 
ing Plants of Great Britain.’—MARY WAKOLINE, Stoke 
Newington. 

Aquatics in Tubs.—Will “J.8.” kindly give a little 
more information respecting water plants—what kind of 
soil, &c, the plants are to be put in, what depth of soil 
there is to be in the paraffin tubs, and where they can 
be procured ?—W. J. H. 








COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Owing to the recent bright weather, supplies, especi- 
ally of the choicest fruits and vegetables, are now im- 
proving, though the demand for them is but limited. 
‘the commoner kinds of outdoor vegetables are cheaper ; 
of forced and other flowers there are now good supplies, 
and prices are on the decrease. 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 4s 
to 6s; Azalea, 6s to 12s; Cineraria, 63 to 12s; Deutzia, 
4s to 68; Ferns (various), 4s to 9s; Heliotrope, 6s; Jon- 
quils, 6s to 9s ; Lily of the Valley (forced), 9s to 18s ; Lilac 
(forced), 48 to 8s; Mignonette, 4s to 9s ; Myrtle, 6s ; Nar- 
cissus (paper-white), 6s to 98 ; Narcissus (Pheasant’s-eye), 
1s 6d to 38; Pelargoniums (zonal), 6s to 9s.; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 12s to 188; Pelargoniums (double), 
6s to 12s ; Pelargoniums (Rose-scented leaf), 6s; Primu- 
las (single), 6s ; Spireas, 6s to 128; Snowdrops, 2s to 33; 
Tropeolums, 1s 6d to 3s; Tulips; 9s to 18s: Violets 
(blue), 1s to 2s ; Violets (Neapolitan), 2s to 48; Violets 
(French), 1s 6d to 4s.—Per dozen flowers.—Abutilon, 4d 
to 6d; Arum Lilies, 48 to 9s; Camellias, 1s to 6s; Tree 
Carnations, 1s 6d to 3s; Eucharis, 4s to 6s; Gardenia, 
4s to 8s; Roses (forced), 18 6d to 68s.—Per dozen sprays 
or trusses,—Bouvardias. 18 8d to 3s ; Euphorbia, 2s to 4s ; 
Fuchsias, 4s to 63; Hyacinths, 33 to 6s; Primulas 
(double), 9d to 1s; stephanotis, 12s to 18s. 

Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arbor-vite (golden), 93 
to 18s ; Arbor-vitee (common), 6s to 12s; Azaleas (ordi- 
nary), 24s to 428; Azaleas (hardy), 18s to. 248; Arum 
Lilies, 9s to 12s; Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 
188 ; Aralia Sieboldi, 12s to 30s; Ardisia crenulata, 18s to 
308 ; Begonias (flowering), 6s to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foli- 
aged), 6s to 12s; Berberis, 4s to 9s; Bouvardias, 12s to 
18s; Box, 4s to 93; Cytisus racemosus, 9s to 18s; Cine- 
raria, 48 to 12s; Clematis, 93 to 18s; Crocus, 1s to 2s; 
Crotons (in variety), 128 to 428; Cyclamen (ordinary), 9s 
to 24s; Daphne indica, 4s to 6s; Deutzia gracilis, 9s to 
18s ; Dielytra, 12s to 18s; Draceena (green-leaved kinds), 
128 to 30s; Draceena (variegated), 18s to 60s ; Ericas (hye- 
malis section), 6s to 188; Kuonymus, 4s to 128; Euony- 
mus (variegated), 68 to 18s; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, 
various), 68 to 188; Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s; Fuchsias, 
6s to 128; Gardenias, 30s to 368s; Hyacinths, 4s to 9s; 
Lily of the Valley, 12s to 24s; Mignonette, 6s to 9s; 
Narcissus, 93 to 128; Nasturtium, 6s; Palms (small), 18s 
to 60s ; Pelargoniums (fancy), 18s to 24s; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 63 to 9s; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Primulas (single), 48 to 6s ; Primulas (double), 9s to 18s ; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 24s ; Spireea japonica, 9s 
to 188; Scilla sibirica, 9s to 12s; Selaginella denticulata, 
38 to 48; Solanums, 6s to 98; Tulips, 6s to 93; Virginian 
Creepers, 68 to 93.- Per pair.— Azaleas (large), 20s; 
Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 58 to 78; Aucubas (berried), 
4s to 6s ; Cyclamen (large), 5s to 10s ; Palms (large), 15s to 
42s ; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 

Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel and barrel, 9s 
to 30s; Cobs and Filberts, per 100 lb, 1308s; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per 1b, 10s to 15s; Grapes (imported 
Almeria), per barrel, 40s; Lemons, per box, 30s to 45s; 
Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s; Pears (fine 
dessert kinds), per dozen, 9s to 12s; Pomeloes, per 
dozen, 38 to 68; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), each, 5s to 
15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per lb, 1s 6d to 2s: 
Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 1s 6d to 2s 6d. 

Vegetables.— Per 100.—Asparagus, 8s to12s; French 
Beans, 2s to 28 6d. Per dozen bunches.—Carrots (out- 
door), 48 to 5s; Watercress, 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 8s ; Mint, 
9s. to 12s; Parsley, 188; Turnips (outdoor), 3s to 4s; 
Radishes, 1s 6d to 3s; Herbs, 2d to 6d. Per dozen pun- 
nets.—Cress, Mustard, or small salad, 28; Svakale, 36s. 
to 48s. Per dozen,—Cucumbers, 12s to 188; Endive, 2s 
to 38; Lettuce, 1s to 28.—Per bundle.—Celery, 1s to 4s; 
Horseradish, 3s to 68; Salsafy, 6d to 9d.— Per /b,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 5d to 1s 6d. Broc- 
coli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 18s; Broccoli (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 2s 6d ; Saveys, per score, 8s; Chervil, per pun- 
net, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, per 
pottle,1s 3d to 1s 9d ; Potatoes (generalstore,round kinds), 
per ton, 100s to 200s ; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 180; Pars- 
nips, per tally, 5s to7s; Rhubarb, forced (per dozen 
bundles), 4s to 8s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra- 
gon, per bunch, 6d, 
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American Prairie Roses.—Do these 
flourish well in your climate? I found that 
English cultivators knew little or nothing about 
them, and I saw few, if any, plants of them. 
Certainly they are worthy of trial, for we have 
nothing here hardy enough for our climate that 
will compare with them in beauty. The Ayr- 
shires are not hardy, and if they were they are 
so inferior they would not be cultivated ; and 
the Boursault 1s only an apology fora good Rose, 
unless I except the dark variety. Without the 
Prairies we should be entirely deficient in hardy 
climbing Roses. They come into bloom just as 
other Roses are going out, and continue for a 
long time to display their fine double flowers, 
which appear in clusters of from ten to twenty 
blooms. They are vigorous rampant growers, 
never injured by the most severe winters, and 
bloom in the utmost profusion. We have now 
ten or fifteen varieties; and some account of 
their origin, which might be interesting, I may 
give you on some leisure occasion. ‘The most 
distinct are Queen of the Prairies, Baltimore 
Belle, Mrs. Hovey, and Gem of the Prairies,— 
A. H., Boston. 


Hardiness of Indian Azaleas.—There 
can be little doubt, I think, that a plant is hardy 
which has withstood our last few winters entirely 
uninjured, in fully exposed situations. Such is 
the case with the old white Indian Azalea, of 
which we have several planted out in the plea- 
sure grounds. I lately came upon a fine bush 
of it in our woodland garden looking quite at 
home amongst Rhododendrons. It has made 
vigorous growths, and last summer most of our 
bushes of this variety flowered freely. They are 
certainly hardier than the common Laurel and 
Laurustinus, both of which are much browned 
at the ends of their shoots. Anyone fond of ex- 
periments regarding acclimatising plants may 
safely try the Indian Azalea,—J. G. 


Neapolitan Violets to Bloom in 
Winter.—Divide the old plants after blooming 
in spring, and plant the runners onacool border 
in rich light soil. Plant in lines a foot apart, 
and 10 in. from plant tv plant in the row. Keep 
the surface stirred, and give copious waterings 
in dry weather. In September, take the plants 
up with good balls, and plant them in a frame 
near the glass in a sunny and sheltered situa- 
tion. Give plenty of air when the weather is 
severe, and keep off the lights altogether in 
mild autumn weather.—O. 
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the flowers. Careful selection also has 

done something in the way of inducing a 
Tue Zinnia comes under the denomination | better habit of growth; and it will be ob- 
of a half-hardy annual. | 


ZINNIAS. safe plan to have the soil for bedding plants 
moderately rich and firm in the beds. Most 
people will, of course, please themselves as 
regards the way in which they make their 
beds, but in my opinion raised hillocks of 
soil are much more unsightly than flat sur- 
faces. All the hardiest plants should be 
planted out first. Calceolarias may safely 
be put out the first week in May, and so 
may Pyrethrums, Carnations, and all kinds 
of plants not required to be grown in a 
strong heat in spring. Before any of the 
plants are put in the beds, however, each 
bed in the design should be roughly traced 
out on paper, and the position which each 
plant isto occupy should be marked on it. 
This obviates confusion at planting time, 





The seed is sown | served that it often happens that particular 
in a gentle bottom heat in early spring, and | types of flower get improved both in habit | 
the plants are hardened off and put out and blooms at the same time. Some of 
into the open ground to flower. Many’ the single Zinnias are very beautiful, such 
spoil their plants by keeping them in the 'as the yellow, carmine, rosy-purple, scarlet, 
seed pans and boxes till they are planted | crimson, and orange. These, with the white— 
out, and in consequence the plants become | which is, after all, not a good white—will be | 
drawn and grow tall, instead of fine, free-| always acceptable for their large showy 
branching examples. When they are grown | blossoms and brilliant colours. In some 
thus thickly together the roots cannot well parts of the country cut blooms of both 
form good balls with soil adhering to them, | double and single Zinnias are much grown 
and when transplanted the plants are some | for show purposes, and there is as much 
time before they make a start, and when) rivalry in the efforts to gain first prizes as 
they do they seldom branch out. While 
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Those |in the case of Dahlias and Asters, 
who care for Zin- 


nias prick off their 
plants from the 
seed-pansinto other 
boxes, or into a 
bed inacold frame, 
where they are put 
sufficiently far a- 
part to form good 
balls of roots. It 
isa good plan to 
pot a few of the 
earliest of the 
plants, and grow 
them on to come 
into flower as soon 
as possible, so as 
tu inaugurate a 
succession. The 
soil for the Zinnia 
should be of a light 
rich nature. Leaf- 
mould, manure, 
and a good sandy 
loam make an ex- 
cellent compost. 
In this the plants 








root freely, and 
when they do this 
they seldom fail to 
do well. The warm- 
est situationshould 
always be chosen in which to plant Zinnias, 
and if planted in a bed by themselves they 
would be greatly improved if the soil could 
be thrown out, and a good depth of fer- 
menting manure be trodden well in, repla- 
cing the soil afterwards. Both the single 
and the double forms of Zinnia make fine 
garden plants when well grown, displaying 
a diversity and brilliancy of colour equalled 
by few plants. The double forms have of 
late been most in request, although both 
the double and single varieties have been 
greatly improved. There is one good cha- 
racteristic about the double Zinnias: they 
are not in some instances of such rank and 
unwieldy growth as the sirgle types, and 
the process of dwarfing has gone hand-in- 
hand with that of multiplying the petals in 











DOUBLE-FLOWERED ZINNIA 


(Z. HAAGEANA). 


the Zinnia lacks the great size of the Dah- 
lia, and the soft beauty and delicate colours| 
of the Aster, it yet includes vivid tints and 
lustrous hues foreign to both these popular 
autumn flowers, and stands of. well-grown 
flowers of double Zinnias are most effective 
on the cut flower table. 





SUMMER FLOWER GARDENING. 








Tue latter part of May and the early part 
of June is always a busy time in flower 
gardens, Bedding-out, as it is termed, | 
then requires full attention, and, previous 
to beginning to plant, everything should be 
in readiness, in order that the work may 





be done quickly when it is started and | 
under favourable weather. It is always a 


and in the case of 
some plants being 
put out before the 
others, such as a 
row of Pyrethrum 
round one bed and 
a centre of Calceo- 
larias in another, 
they can always le 
planted in their 
proper places, and 
the right distances 
left to fillin with 
other plants. <A 
plan thus prepared 
to work by is a 
great help at bed- 
ding-out time, but 
it is of still greater 
assistance in au- 
tumn, when the 
numbers of each 
plant required can 
berecorded. Where 
there are only a 
few beds to fill,and 
plenty to put in 
them, people can 
indulge in putting 
the plants in close 
enough for imme- 
diate effect, but in 
large gardens this can seldom be done. 
When plants are put in widely apart the 
soil in which they are planted should al- 
ways be rich, because when they begin to 
grow they soon fill the beds ; on the other 
hand, when they are put in closely together 
the soil should be rather poor, or the plants 
soon become a disorderly mass. Calceo- 
larias, Geraniums, Verbenas, and plants of 
that kind, may be planted from 8 in. to 1 ft. 
apart in ordinary soils. For present effect 
some plant as close again as this, but the 
result in the end is not more satis- 
factory than in the case of wide planting. 
Alternantheras, Iresines, and all dwarf car- 
pet bedding plants should be put in from 
3 in. to4 in. apart. A moderately rich 
soil suits these plants much better than an 
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excessively rich one; both growth and 
colour are more refined in the former than 
in the latter. All kinds of succulents of 
the half-tender type should nearly touch 
each other when first planted together in 
beds. The hardy or alpine sorts may be 
wllowed space according to their habit of 
growth, but none of them should be planted 
too wide, as few of them, except creepers, 
will extend very far in one summer ; and 
to see more space bare than is covered 
With plants is not desirable. 

The most important matter connected 
with bedding-out, however, has yet to be 
named, and that is, hardening off the plants. 
I know from experience that this is often 
more difficult than raising or planting them 
out. In many places there is no scarcity 
of accommodation for bedding plants in early 
Vineries, Peach houses, &e., in February 
and March, but it is bringing them from 
these warm houses to the open beds in 
May without injury that requires study. 
Light deal frames with glass sashes are 
the proper places in which to harden them 
off, but few indeed have enough of these 
to meet their requirements. Many tem- 
porary erections can be put tozether, such 
as Screens ; but when these cannot be de- 
pended on to ward off 5° or 6° of frost 
and cold winds, the plants should not be 
placed in them until, say, the Ist of May. 
Previous to this they must be kept in the 
coolest house available. Our plan is to 
grow every plant as rapidly as possible up 
to the first week in April, and then to 
begin to harden off as quickly as cireum- 
stances will permit. It is, however, wrong 
to do this too quickly, especially if the 
plants have been grown in a strong heat 
previously, 
to suffer much from a sharp change such 
as this, but it does check them, and they 
often show it even after midsummer. Th 
our own case we always harden off as soon 
as the plants are large enough, Plants set 
under the shade and shelter of trees and 
walls never get properly hardened off, and 
when they are kept there until they 
are taken straight to the beds and planted 
they suffer about as severely as planting 
them direct from under glass. Showery 
weather is a fortunate occurrence during 
bedding-out time; the labour which it 
saves i$ very great, and the advantage 
which it confers in starting the plants freely 
into growth at first is no small advantage at 
the beginning of a hot summer. When the 
ground is so wet as to stick to the feet 
boards should be used in planting. Ag 
each bed is planted the Dutch hoe should 
be run carefully between the plants, leay- 
ing the surface neat, level, and free from 
large stones. This should be done whether 
the soil be wet or dry. When the plants 
have to be turned out during dry weather 
they should be watered twoor three days after 
planting ; one good watering at that time 
will do more good than damping the sur- 
face every day for two months. Tender 
plants of a sub-tropical character should be 
planted last ; and careful and gradual har- 
dening off is especially necessary in their 
cas2, as a check to them at first often makes 
them unsightly during the whole season. 
Surplus plants of all kinds should never be 
thrown away when a spare corner can be 
found in which to plant them, for they pro- 
duce cuttings in autumn and save the bed- 
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ding plants, which is no small considera. 
tion, as many flower gardens are much dis- 
figured by half of the plants being cut 
away for cuttings just when they are at 
their best. C. 





French Lavender (Santolina incana),— 
This is one of the most useful of plants for 
forming edgings or divisional lines, and, being 
of a whitish-grey tint, it may be employed 
in many varying combinations. Its habit of 
growth is neat and compact, and, being hardy, 
it especially commends itself to those who 
have but a limited amount of glass structures. 
[ put some cuttings of it in under _hand- 
glasses or lights in September which will make 
excellent little bushy plants for furnishing 
beds this spring. By having a good supply of 
this, and such plants ag Violas, Polemonium 
ceeruleum, Golden Thyme, and similar plants, 
bedding-out, as it is called, becomes a more 
reasonable affair than when all the subjects 
employed are tender.—J, 

Sowing Sweet Peas.—Sowing these 
where they are to bloom is much to be preferred 
to sowing them in pots or boxes; and if I were 
asked to name a time at which to sow them, ] 
should say the middle of March, if a good long 
season of bloom be wanted. Last year I sowed 
at the time just named in the Open ground, and 
also a few in pots, for the sake of experiment, 
in soil well prepared. Those in pots I put 
under glass, and when up hardened them off in 
a cold box pit, afterwards planting them out 
beskle the others. Those sown in the open 
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ground commenced blooming as soon as those 
from pots, were much stronger, yielded much 
the largest quantity of bloom, and continued 
longer in that condition ; in fact, they bloomed 
till the flowers were killed by frost. I find that 
if one wants them to bloom for a long time con- 
tinuously, itis a good plan to cut off any pods 
that may form on them as soon as they are 
visible, as the pods if left on the plants ex- 
haust them, and they soon cease blooming 
profusely.—C. F, 

Dwarf Roses for Growing in Bor- 
ders.—Dwarf Roses may be conveniently used 
in the formation of borders, as well as in beds 
and round baskets, or on the edges of clumps, 
Such borders are remarkable, not only for the 
abundance of flowers with which they are 
covered during the whole season, but also for 
the variety of colours which may be obtained 
by grouping different kinds together, as well as 
for the ease with which this sort of Rose is cul- 
tivated, All that is necessary is to prune the 
trees so as to induce them, if possible, to throw 
out new shoots from their base which will cover 
the whole of the soil beneath them. To make 
a Rose border, several parallel or concentric 
lines are planted, according to the shape of the 
bed. The Roses are about 4 in. from each other 
on each row, the rows being 8 in. apart. Less 
than three rows should not be planted if we wish 
to obtain a happy effect ; we can, however, in- 
crease that number, according to the result we 
desire to obtain. By graduating the height of 
the plants from the first row to the last, so that 
they gradually increasein size, or else so that they 
increase so far as the middle of the bed, and 
then decrease to the other side, we obtain a bed 
of single or double slope as we please, The first 
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form is most suitable for the borders of shrub- 
beries, the second for open beds or baskets. We 
give below the names of those varieties which 
are most suitable for growing in borders, They 
must be planted according to their height, the 
smallest in front :—l, Laurence’s Glory, very 
small flower, crimson-purple ; 3. White Pom- 
pon; 3. Pompon bijou, light pink ; 4, Pumila, 
a variety of the Noisette, white ; 5, Double 
multiflora, globular flowers, pink ; 6. La Dési- 
rée, bright pink ; 7. De Chartres, half double, 
delicate pink.—J, L, 

Propagating Pansies.—It is an easy 
process to raise Pansies from cuttings during 
the summer, My plan is to make a bed under 
a north wall, by using pieces of board 1 ft. in 
width, and then putting in at the bottom a good 
layer of brick rubbish; on this T place some 
pieces of turf, fill in some rough soil, and finally 
add, as a surface 2 in. in depth, a good open soil, 
with plenty of leaf-mould and sand in it, and 
press 16 down rather firmly before placing the 
cuttingsinit. Iselect the young growth thrown 
up from the roots of the plants out of which to 
make the cuttings, and they are put into the bed 
some jin. in depth, about 1 in, apart in the 
rows, and the rows l4in. asunder, The cuttings 
are pressed firmly into the soil, anda good sprink- 
ling of water is given them, Keep the bed moist 
and cool, and shade it from the sun, and there 
will be no difficulty in striking cuttings and in 
getting fine young stocky plants for spring use. 
When the spring plants are lifted, at the time 
the beds are cleared for the summer display, 
they should be cut close down, and then planted 
in some spare spot, using the siftings of the 
potting bench to plant them in, and place about 
them. They will soon begin to make a free 
growth, and will bloom in the autumn. I now 
reach the time when the method. of getting 
rplants for summer flowering must be pointed 
out. I obtain them from the plants lifted in 
the spring and planted out, or just divided. In 
September I lift a few of the roots, pull them to 
pieces, and a large number of the young shoots 
thrown up from the roots will be found to have 
rooted. A number of these are selected, and 
planted out in a carefully-prepared bed for the 
winter, and by the early part of May they will 
be good tufts, and will throw up flowers. It ig 
better to do this than to trust to the plants 
used in spring to carry one through the winter ; 
as some sorts will stand well, while others fail, 
and then there are blanks in the bed,—D, 


Perpetual Carnations in Open 
Borders.—Having a large stock of these, and 
relying on young plants for winter blooming, 
we last spring planted out in mixed borders a 
quantity of the best varieties, They soon 
made flowering shoots in abundance, and during 
the summer and autumn months their blossoms 
proved very acceptable. These Carnations, 
therefore, are desirable plants for those who 
appreciate cut flowers during winter, and who 
have but a limited amount of heated glass 
structures ; for, although they expand their 
blooms more readily in a temperature of from 
50°to 55°, they will yield satisfactory results in 
cool houses, and even out-of-doors. —J, 

Begonias in the Flower Garden.—We 
had five beds of these last year, and nothing could 
have been more satisfactory; all were seedlings 
except one bed, which consisted of B. Weltonien- 
sis, and this variety proved very suitable for such 
purposes ; being of rather a rigid growth, it ought 
to be planted pretty thickly. Anyone eontem- 
plating trying the culture of these plants should 
procure a packet of seed from some nursery- 
man who holds a good collection of them, and if 
alittle care be bestowed on sowing, it is astonish- 
ing how many plants can be raised from a 2s, 6d, 
packet. I had over 240 last season from one 
packet ; and many beautiful flowers, both single. 
and double, were the result,— A. Hf. 

Variegated Jacob’s. Ladder. — This 
was one of our best plants for edgings to borders 
and beds last season. It ig perfectly hardy, even 
in Scotland, and may be propagated from eut- 
tings with but little trouble, though it strikes 
root but slowly. Its botanical name is Pole- 
monium cceruleum variegatum.—B, 

Auriculas Out- of-doors. — We grew 
these from seed last year, and planted them out 
in the open ground in October, where they have 
remained all through the winter with no pro- 
tection from frost, though the crowns were kept 
from snow ‘and rain by a small piece of glass 
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supported by a brick sloped over them, and they 
have now been in bud for some time. Last 
week the first blossom was fully expanded, and 
many moré will soon be out.—A. KH. A., South- 
ampton. 





IMPROVING LAWNS. 


Now is a much better time tw alter, renovate, or 
improve lawns than further on, when the Grass 
is in full growth. Doing anything then very 
often spoils the lawn for the best part of the 
season; but if done now it will be in fine order 
by the beginning of the summer, and will re- 
main good throughout the season. No lawn will 
ever be found to remain good for any length of 
time that has not been well made at first. A 
good firm foundation, and not less than 3 in. or 
4 in. of good soil for the Grass to grow in, will 
keep a lawn always in order. Sometimes there 
are holes which gradually sink here and there 
in different parts of the Grass. In that case the 
turf should now be cut, and either lifted or 
folded back from these parts. A quantity of 
good soil should be put in to fill up the hole to 
the surrounding level, and the turf should be 
put over again, and beaten down firmly. Edges 
of turf near walks which have become ragged and 
broken should be taken up altogether, and fresh 
turf put down. The edge turf should be at least 
6 in. wide, and sound and firm, Those making 
new lawns with seed should always try and get 
as much good turf as will make up the edges. 
This keeps the whole together, as it were, and 
always makes a good finish. In extensive lawns 
there is seldom any attempt made to dig out or 
exterminate the Daisies; but in small places 
they are objectionable, and attempts are gene- 
rally made to dig them out or kill them in other 
ways. Many never think of doing this, how- 
ever, until they are in full bloom in the middle 
of the season, and by digging them out then 
holes and bare spots are left unsightly on the 
lawns. To avoid this, now is the time to dig out 
all such. After doing so, level the holes up 
firmly with some good soil, and sow a little of 
the seed advertised as ‘‘lawn mixture” over 
them. Where the Grass is thin and poor-look. 
ing all over, a little fine rich soil should be 
spread over it, and a thin sprinkling of seed 
should be sown over that. By May the new soil 
will have become thoroughly incorporated with 
the old Grass, and the plants from the new seed 
will soon combine with the old to make a charm- 
ing lawn. Where Moss has taken possession of 
most of the Grass, a thin sprinkling of lime 
should be spread over it ; and soot used in the 
same way has the power of giving the Grass a 
rich pleasing deep green shade. Wood ashes, 
too, may be used in the same way with much 
advantage. All these are better applied sepa- 
rately, as lime robs soot, &c., of its goodness. 
Lawns which want no fresh turf or seed should 
be brushed over firmly with a good broom, to 
clear off all worm casts and such like; then roll 
them over two or three times to make them firm 
and smooth for the Grass-cutter. A wet day, or 
when the ground is very moist, is the best time 
to roll, as the ground can be worked down more 
smoothly then. Verges or edges of Grass should 
‘not be cut every year, as this soon widens the 
walks, and a deep raw edge looks unsightly. 
Cut them once straight, then keep them so by 
merely straightening the bulged-out parts after- 
wards. —C. 





Worms in Lawns.—Worms instinctively 
look for moisure. In wet weather they may be 
found at night by scores on the surface of the 
lawn. Last year, after a fortnight’s heavy rain, 
I treated my lawn to a dose of lime water, by 
stirring up a very small handful of Irish lime in 
each gallon of water, poured the solution on the 
grass without a rose, and picked up the worms 
as they came to the surface. I filled a 7-in. pot 
twice with the proceeds in the shape of worms, 
then rolled the green ; and on the following day 
the smaller and weaker worms were lying dead 
in hundreds on the surface. The work occupied 
a whole day, but the green has been beautiful a 
whole year. The larger worms come up in from 
one to seven minutes after the application, and 
must be patiently picked up as they rise ; conse- 
quently only a few square yards of surface must 
be treated at a time unless there are plenty of 
helping hands and sharp eyes. The tar water 
which is got from the wells of gas works is also 








hit upon the strength to which to reduce it. It 
seems to kill the worms outright, and from its 
chemical eompesition it will nourish the Grass. 
Probably one part in six or seven of water will 
suffice.—M. D. 





PLANTING OUT WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS DURING SUMMER. 
I po not wish to find fault with those who adopt 
and recommend growing such plants as the 
berry-bearing Solanums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, 
Arum Lilies, Deutzias, Dielytras, Libonias, &c., 
in pots all the summer, as I have no doubt suc- 
cess may be obtained in that way, but, according 
to my opinion, at a greater cost for labour, &c., 
than when they are planted out. Part of the 
success of planting such plants as those above 
mentioned in the open air in summer depends 
upon the site selected for them. If planted in 
very rich land they are apt to become gross, 
and therefore do not lift well in autumn ; often 
they lose their lower leaves, and do not flower 
so freely afterwards. Again, if the pinching or 
stopping of the growing shoots be neglected, a 
straggling habit is engendered, which is difficult 
afterwards to put right. The pinching should 
be done when the removal of just the terminal 
bud will suffice to give the requisite bushy 
habit. If delayed until several inches of wood 
have to be pinched off, there is a waste of power, 
as a greater check than is necessary is given, 
and, in our short summers, time lost is never re- 
covered. Assuming that an open-air sunny 
position, where the ground had been some time 
previously well worked, is available, and that 
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the plants intended to be put out are brought 
forward and regularly hardened off, about the 
end of Mayisa suitable time to plant. In al- 
lotting space to each species, the size which 
they are likely to reach should be considered, 
as itis better to have a few well-grown plants 
than a greater number of ill-developed ones. 
Where only medium or small-sized plants are 
required, cuttings struck early in the season— 
say now—will, under good management, make 
good specimens, but when large plants for con- 
servatory decoration are desired, then one, two, 
or even three-year-old plants, of some kinds, 
will be more suitab’e, If any of these be cut 
well back when the flowering is over, or say 
about April, and planted out about the end 
of May or beginning of June, they will make 
handsome well-furnished bushes for the fol- 
lowing winter. It will be very beneficial to 
mulch the surface of the ground amongst and 
around the plants as soon as they are planted. 
Mulching tends to keep the roots close at 
home and near the surface, which will be 
found to be of immense advantage to ther 
when the time comes for lifting and potting 
them, as the less the roots are cut about then 
the better; and, for the same reason, in very 
dry hot weather water should be given when 
necessary, but if well mulched water will not 
often be required. The period for lifting may 
vary a little, according to situation, but in 
most places the middle of September will be 
as late as they should remain in the beds ; 
and about ten days previous to lifting, the 
roots should be cut round with a spade at 
varying distances from the stem, according to 
the size of the plant and the size of pot they 
are to occupy, leaving as much root as pos- 


effectual in clearing a green, but it is difficult to | sible, 
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If the plants are growing in rich soil, and 
at any time show symptons of grossness, a 
spade thrust into the ground at a suitable 
distance from the stem, so as to sever some 
of the roots, will correct this, and ensure the 
production of wood which will be fertile as 
regards blossoms. This plan of checking the 
roots a little with the spade will not take up 
much time, and may be resorted to when 
necessary during the growing season, It will 
promote a larger root developement close at 
home, which will be found to be of great 
benefit when the plants are lifted. After they 
are potted into suitable-sized pots (which should 
not be too large) they should be placed in a 
shady position for a few days, still keeping 
them in the open air, as the longer they can 
remain in the open air, if safe from frost, the 
better, as it will enable them to become well 
established before being housed ; and they will 
be less likely to lose foliage than if lifted and 
moved into a drier and warmer atmosphere at 
once, before the roots have fairly recovered their 
power of supplying the wants of the plants. 
The advantages of planting out are at least two- 
fold—it saves labour, and secures a better de- 
velopment if fairly carried out. Neither a 
very rich soil nor yet a poor one is so good as 
one of medium quality. Where the soil is poor 
and sandy, a little better soil should be placed 
round the roots of the plants when turned out. 

HD. ys 








COLD PLANT HOUSES. 

Do we make as much of cold plant houses as is 
possible? I am afraid not, Heated structures 
are now fashionable, and a really cold plant 
house is somewhat of a rarity, and a well-stocked 
one still more uncommon. A cold greenhouse in 
asheltered, sunny nook near the dwelling-house 
forms, or may be made to form, an extra apart- 
ment of much interest ; and it is quite possible 
to have it stocked with attractive plants all the 
year round, For winter and spring-flowering 
bulbs and herbaceous plants such a house is in- 
valuable, and during summer and autumn it may 
easily be rendered gay by means of flowering 
shrubs, annuals, and bulbs of many kinds. No 
day in the year need such a structure be dull or 
uninteresting. There are hundreds of species of 
plants that are so nearly hardy that a cold 
frame, or even a hand-light, will protect them 
from the vagaries of our climate ; and such as 
these would be quite at home in a cold plant 
house. In reference to this matter, a lady cor- 
correspondent has lately written to me as 
follows :— 

‘‘ For several years I have been trying to find 
out of what a cold greenhouse is capable, and 
people are sometimes surprised to see what can 
be done in the way of interesting and even showy 
plants without much heat. Some Oxalises are 
admirable for early spring. Just now the early 
Primulas—denticulata, pulcherrima, and_pur- 
purea—which I raised myself from seed, are 
lovely. Orobus vernus is very pretty, and living, 
as it does, in the same pot year after year, it 
gives one no trouble, Myosotis dissitiflora ig 
also very charming, and Saxifraga ciliata has 
pleased me greatly. Hyacinths and Narcissi are 
not so early or satisfactory as usual, but are now 
coming into flower very fast. I wish very much 
you could be persuaded to take up the subject. 
Mr. Grieve, recently writing in GARDENING, 
speaks of unheated greenhouses being unsatisfac- 
tory ; but I do notthink they need besoif one does 
not attempt too much ; and heated plant-houses 
are often so prejudicial to health that ladies who 
are at all delicate are debarred from a most 
healthful and interesting occupation on that acs 
count alone. On the other hand, unheated struc 
tures supply the shelter both to the plants and 
their owners which is so desirable in winter. 
Two potfuls of Crocus Imperati, sent me by the 
Rev. H. Harpur Crewe, gave me this winter more 
pleasure than I can say, lasting quite a month. 
In a warm house they would have been drawn 
up and almost ruined for another season ; and 
so with many other hardy plants whose natural 
blooming time is mid-winter. I should very 
much like to see the subject discussed in th 
gardening papers, and thus to learn more of thd 
hardy plants suitable for the purpose. : 

What might we not do in such houses with 
such plants as the variegated Yuccas, Agaves} 
and Aloes, Ruscus androgynus, Camellias, Aza- 
leas, Arum Lilies, Tree Carnations, Ericas; 
Epacrises, and the finer kinds of Rhododendrons, 
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including all the Sikkim-Himalayan kinds, many 
of them the finest of foliaged plants, with flowers 
as large as those of Lilies, and fragrant withal ! 
Then come the hardy and half-hardy aquatics, 
Hippeastrums, Blandfordias, and many Cycads 
and Ferns, such as Adiantum pedatum ; and 
Orchids, such as Orchis foliosa, O. latifolia, O. 
maculata in variety, Cypripedium spectabile, 
and others. The rosy and the white Water Lily 
should also have a place in sucha house; and 
Moutan Ponies, Dielytra, and the dwarf 
tuberous Spirzas, Primulas, and Auriculas in 
variety, should have a corner devoted to them, 
or acold frame from which they may be brought 
in to bloom. What a little garden might be 
made of a cold house by training Clematis in- 
divisa, Lapagerias, and Fuchsias on the roof, 
planting Camellias of different sorts in a central 
bed, keeping the side stages for portable pot 
plants. So much for a general cold plant struc- 
ture; but the specialist might build a new or 
alter an existing house for hardy aquatics, of 
which there are many—Thalia dealbata, Trapa, 
Richardias, Nymphas, Pontederias, and many 
more. A hot, dry structure would do for suc- 
culent plants in variety, or a cool, moist, shady 
one for Ferns. Iam merely jotting down sug- 
gestions in the hope that others may fill in the 
practical details. Those who do not believe in 
absolutely cold plant houses might do well to 
tell us of their disadvantages; but most welcome 
will be the contributions of those who will give 
us the results of their experience in their 
management. I may just allude to the fine 
Temperate House at Kew, which is but slightly 
heated, and yet the results are very satisfying to 
many. ite pmo a 








VEGETABLES. 


Scarlet Runners.—This useful vegetable, 
which has long been a favourite, still retains its 
well-merited popularity. The artisan who has 
only a small yard for a garden often, with con- 
siderable labour and ingenuity, improvises a bed 
for Scarlet Runners, and so not only secures a 
frequent dish of his favourite vegetable—ren- 
dered all the sweeter from the trouble incurred 
in its production—but clothes and beautifies his 
back premises at the same time. As a vegetable 
for small gardens this takes precedence of the 
Pea, and although Scarlet Runners have been 
cultivated in positions where most other vege- 
tables would fail, yet at the same time scarcely 
any crop makes a better return for liberal treat- 
ment. Depth of soil and plenty of manure are 
important matters, and the benefits that accrue 
from autumn and winter culture need not now 
be enlarged upon, having been so often referred 
to in these pages. Commence planting from the 
first to the middle of May, according to the posi- 
tion and latitude of the place. The young plants 
are very tender and early-sown crops are often 
ruined by spring frosts. Plant in drills 6 in. or 
7 in. wide, two rows in each drill close to the 
sides, and the Beans should be planted 6 in. apart 
in the rows. Draw the drills with a hoe about 
3 in. deep, the same as for late Marrow Peas. 
The rows give a larger crop if they can be iso- 
lated, with dwarf vegetables between them. 
If placed parallel to each other they should 
not be less than 5ft, apart, and even more space 
would be preferable. The second crop should 
be planted about the first or second week in 
June; and although in all probability the first 
crop, if properly managed, will continue bear- 
ing till cut off by frost in autumn, yet if in 
the event of a dry, hot summer it should be 
checked in the midst of its bearing, it is always 
a good plan to make two sowings. They 
should be earthed up and staked before the 
plants begin to run, and the strongest sticks 
that can be obtained should be reserved, especi- 
ally if the situation be exposed, as the wind has 
considerable power upon their thick, close 
growth. It is important that the Beans should 
be gathered as soon as fit for use, especially dur- 
ing the early part of the season, as seed-bear- 
ing tends to exhaust the plants and stop the 
production. Later on in the season, when the 
nights are longer, should it be desired, a few 
pods may be left to produce ripe seeds without 
doing so much injury. In small gardens, where 
land is valuable, they may be planted in circles 
2 ft. or so in diameter, with about a dozen Beans 
round the circumference, The patches may 
either be grouped together or be placed along 
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acre whole, so that I might prove which was the 
best plan, but on digging up the produce there — 


the sides of a path convenient of a2cess—of 
course in both cases leaving sufficient room for 
the free admission of light and air to circulate 
between the patches. In some cottage gardens 
I know this is rather a favourite way of plant- 
ing them, and it is considered they are more 
productive when so treated. The strong leading 
shoots, when about 4 ft. high, should be stop- 
ped, and again when they reach the tops of the 
sticks, which should be 6 ft. high if possible. 
This stoppingstrengthens the plants, keeps them 
at home, and leads to great productiveness. In 
hot weather mulching is very beneficial, and two 
or three good soakings of water during a sud- 
den drought when the plants are in flower will 
assist the fertilisation and save the crop. Scar- 
let Runners may also be grown without sticks 
by adopting a system of close pinching ; but in 
small gardens some mode of training should be 
adopted, as the space upwards adds nothing to 
the rent, no matter how densely it may be 
occupied.—H. 

The Currant Tomato.—This is very 
ornamental when grown in pots. It requires 
exactly the same treatment as other kinds of the 
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The Currant Tomato. 


Tomato. The seed should be sown at once ina 
warm house or frame. When large enough the 
seedlings should be potted off singly into small 
pots, and shifted on as becomes necessary. The 
best soil is turfy loam, with enough sand added 
to make it porous. Too much wood should not be 
allowed ; and those shoots which remain should, 
when sufficient fruit is set on them, be stopped 
by pinching out their growing points. When 
the fruit is swelling occasional doses of liquid- 
manure will be of benefit. This Tomato may 
be used for culinary purposes, and it is especially 
suitable for pickles. 


One or two Plain Facts respecting 
Potatoes.—A great authority on Potato cul- 
ture tells us that ‘‘ handsome seed begets hand- 
some Potatoes ’’—an assertion I am not prepared 
to contradict; but I am prepared to say that 
ugly seed also begets handsome Potatoes. Last 
season, wishing to increase my stock of School- 
master, I picked all the best-looking ones out 
and planted them side by side with some of the 
worst-shaped seed I ever saw ; nevertheless in 
lifting them I could discern no difference, all 
being alike handsome. As regards cut and whole 
Potatoes, I planted half an acre cut and half an 
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were six of one and half-a-dozen of the other.— 
R. G. B. 


PARSNIPS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
POTATOES. 
OneE would have thought that, with the great 
uncertainty attaching to the Potato crop, Par- 
snips would have come more into requisition 
than they appear to have done up to the present, 
as they are not only more nutritive than Pota- 
toes, but they will grow and flourish in soils and 
situations in which the latter would become dis- 
eased and worthless for eating. Irish people 
seem to depend almost entirely on Potatoes ; but 
if they would only turn their attention more to 
Parsnip growing, much of their distress during 
the past winter might have been averted, as the 
yield in weight from such a summer as last would 
have been something enormous, the wet having 


just suited Parsnips and swelled their roots out _ 


to a considerable extent. Although they may 
not come quite so large during a dry season, 
they never fail, and are therefore a most profit- 
able crop to grow either in fields or gardens ; for 
should the whole of them not be required for 
use as vegetables, they are valuable for cattle 
feeding, for which they are largely cultivated 
in Guernsey and Jersey. Many years ago Pota- 
toes did not come much into consumption, but 
now a dinner is not considered complete without 
them; and, after a time, when prejudice has 
worn away a little, it may be so with Parsnips. 
The flavour is considered objectionable by some ; 
but by daily use one soon acquires a liking for 
them, and if we have a few more turns of such 
a scarcity of vegetables as we have had for many 
months past, we shall train our palates in 
such a way that Parsnips will not come amiss 
to us, 

To grow their roots well, and get them fine 
and long, the soil must be thoroughly stirred to 
a good depth, that the root may have a fair 
chance to run down ; for if the earth is hard and 
lumpy fangs are induced, and these spoil the 
shape and symmetry of the root, and render it 
unfit for the kitchen. Fresh rank manure has 
much the same effect, and therefore ground in- 
tended for Parsnips should be free from this; 
and if it can be arranged for them to follow some 
other non-exhaustive crop without giving ma- 
nure, all the better, as the skin is sure to be 
clearer and whiter than it would be if grown in 
land full of rich matter. Rather than sow in 
such, it is advisable to give a dressing of guano 
and soot after the plants are up, or a mixture 
of the two, as so combined they are a most 
excellent stimulant, and one that is most ob- 
noxious to wireworms and grubs, both of which 
are great enemies to root crops like the Parsnip, 
as they nip through the main roots and cause 
them to flag. Some of the best cultivators of 
Parsnips sow in September, but the objection to 
this plan is that it isa difficult matter to keep 
the ground clean for such a length of time among 
the growing plants, as te: have so much 
chance to get up’and ahead of them before any- 
thing can be done to check them by the use of 
the hoe. Taking this into consideration, I prefer 
the middle of March, or as soon after as the soil 
is in fit condition to work on, there being no- 
thing gained by hurrying them in when it is wet 
and unfavourable. To afford plenty of room the 
drills to sow in should be at least 15 in. apart, 
and the plants, when up, thinned out to | ft. 
asunder, which will allow space for the full 
spread of the foliage, without which the Par- 
snips cannot attain to a large size or ripen up so 
well in the autumn; and on this much of their 
quality depends. Many take the roots up and 
store them for the market; but it will be found 
that the flavour is greatly improved by the 
action of frost, which has a sweetening and mel- 
lowing effect, doing away in a great measnre 
with the strong taste some eaters of Parsnips ob- 
ject to. For growing in fields, it takes about 
5 lb, of seed to the acre: and now that the price 


of corn is so low, it may be worth while for 


farmers to try these, and keep more stock, as 
the feeding value of Parsnips is unquestionable, 
and they would also make a remunerative return 
inthe market. The Guernsey and Hollow Crown 
are the largest and best for field culture, but the 
Student is in most esteem for gardens ; and tis 
latter is of good form, and its cooking qualities 
are excellent. 


. . 
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House and Window Gardening. 


GENERAL TREATMENT OF WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

It will naturally be understood that cleanliness 
is of the first importance to plant life. Leaves 
breathe, as it were, through their pores, and if 
these be choked by impurities of any kind, the 
functions of the plant are in a manner para- 
lysed. The more confined the atmosphere the 
greater need is there for frequently washing and 
syringing. All plain, hard-foliaged kinds should 
be well sponged, using plenty of clean tepid 
water. Ferns, Mosses, &c., may be gently but 
thoroughly syringed, taking care that the under 
surface of the foliage is well cleaned. Insects 
often make their appearance, and must be kept 
under either by brushing them off with a soft 
brush or by means of fumigation. The latter is 
the most elfectivemethod, although if the stitch- 
in-time principal be acted upon and the first in- 
sects destroyed, there will seldom be any need 
for it; should a plant, however, become badly 
infested, place it under a tub and fill the same 
with Tobacco smoke. Two applications at the 
interval of a few days will generally suffice to 
clear them all off. When we come to watering 
we touch the most difficult part of our subject. 
It is utterly impossible to lay down hard-and- 
fast rules: the attempt to do so would merely 
result in disastrous failure ; nothing but practice 
can give proficiency in this branch of plant cul- 
ture. The great point to be kept in view is, that 
in winter water is merely required to maintain 
life ; whereas insummer, when the functions are 
active and growth progressing, enough must be 
given not only to supply waste, but to allow of 
the extension and formation of new tissues. 
Were these facts kept constantly in mind, 
there would not be many disasters arise from 
over-watering. In dull, sunless weather, let 
each plant dry out thoroughly, and then give 
just enough to well moisten the ball of earth. 
In a hot parching time this care is not so need- 
ful; if the roots are healthy, and the plant 
growing freely, copious and frequent waterings 
must be the rule. These general rules will form 
a basis upon which the grower may safely work. 
They will, however, have to be varied and 
modified according to circumstances and the 
plants cultivated, but for the acquirement_ of 
this knowledge he must rely upon constant 
practice and unremitting attention. In the 
matter of ventilation, be careful to avoid cut- 
ting draughts ; much harm is often done by in- 
judicious air-giving. Do not, either, run into the 
common error of turning your plants out upon 
the doorsteps or balconies in weather which, 
although sunny, may yet be of a chilling nature. 
Harden gradually on the approach of spring by 
increasing the amount of air, and only turn 
them out-of-doors on mild moist days. A safe 
rule is to be guided by one’s own feelings ; if 
the atmosphere be congenial to the human frame 
it will be beneficial to plant life, and vice versa. 
That, at least, is the conclusion at which I have 
arrived. 

Potting and Propagating. 

Many who grow window plants make a point 
of getting them shifted by a professional culti- 
vator. This is, however, by no means necessary, 
and is wrong in principle, as the nature of a 
plant is but imperfectly understood if its root 
action cannot be observed. I would advise that 
the soil be purchased at a nurseryman’s, stating 
for what kind of plant it is required. Be care- 
ful never to give large shifts, and see that your 
soil is well sanded and not too rich ; any little 
deficiency in nutriment can easily be supplied 
by a top-dressing of any of the concentrated 
manures. For-Ferns and delicate-rooted sub- 
jects allow plenty of drainage ; in fact, all kinds 
of plants grown in rooms should be amply pro- 
vided for in this respect. Nothing can be more 
injurious than the stoppage of the drainage, and 
to secure immunity from injury in this respect 
each plant should be examined at the com- 
mencement of the winter, and fresh drainage 
given, if found necessary, using some good clean 
potsherds or broken charcoal for that purpose. 
There is no reason why window gardeners should 
not try their hands at propagating ; it is amusing, 
and greater pleasure is derived from the culture 
of home-struck plants than from those which 
have to be bought, Most of the so-called soft- 
wooded plants may be increased with ease, and 
if a few cuttings be put in every year, they will 
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supply the place of plants which get too large. 
The appliances necessary will consist merely of 
a few all gladien, some soil of a light descrip- 
tion, and some silver sand. Fill the pots to 


within 2 in. of the rim with soil, and finish off 
The pot 


with sand, making the pot quite full. 
should be filled about one-third of its depth 
with drainage. The cuttings are inserted in 
the sand and kept covered with the bell-glass 
until rooted. Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Verbenas, 
Lobelias &c., may all be struck in this manner 
in an ordinary livingroom. Pelargoniums only 
will need no covering. Put each cutting in a 
small pot; it will root freely enough. Seeds of 
annuals may also be raised by sowing in a pot 
filled to within 1 in. of the rim, and covered 
with a piece of glass until fairly up. I have 
here indicated comparatively little of what may 
be done in the way of window gardening, but 
enough, I think, to enable even beginners to try 
the undertaking with a fair prospect of success, 
I trust that they may not be daunted by a few 
failures; for, permit me to add, inthis asin every 
other branch of gardening, there is no royal 
road to success. J.C. 





The India-rubber Plant (Ficus elastica). 
—Of all plants grown for their foliage for mar- 
ket purposes this is the most popular, It is one 
of the best London window plants in existence, 





The India-rubber Plant. 


and a plant which will grow and keep healthy 
in the same pot for years if well supplied with 
water. Nearly every florist around London 
grows as many plants of it as he has room for, 
and yet it keeps up its price in the market. It 
is propagated by means of young tops of grow- 
ing shoots, which are taken off and struck in 
the same way as those of Dracenas, old plants 
being generally grown to provide them, In win- 
dows the leaves should be frequently sponged. 
The plants require light and air and plenty of 
water. If placed ina draughty room, their leaves 
turn yellow. 








Vitality of Seeds.—Five years ago, when 
on the passage between Liverpool and Bordeaux, 
I had a packet of Hunt’s Sweet William seed 
given to me by one of my passengers. Three 
weeks ago I sowed it, without the least hope of 
its germinating. To my surprise, I find that the 
seeds have burst, and are doing well.—CaApraIn 
R. M. BELL, 


Destroying Gooseberry Oaterpillar. 
—The simplest method I could devise last 
summer to destroy these pests was to fill a 
common hand-bowl half full of boiling water, 
and, holding it under the tree with one hand, 
nip off such leaves, or a portion, as were attacked 
with a pair of scissors, and let the caterpillars 
fall into the bath. JI counted a quarter of an 
hour’s work one time, and foynd J had 260 
carcases.—, HIAM, 
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THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 29.—Potting off Cyclamens, Lantanas, Globe 
Amarantus, the last of the Dahlias ; sowing White Cape 
and Miller’s Late Broccoli, and French Beans ; planting 
Violets and Lettuces from frames, and pricking off her- 
baceous Calceolarias, Ice-plants, and Sweet Basil; put- 
ting in cuttings of Alternantheras; also another batch 
of Pinks ; syringing Apple trees in orchard with alum- 
water to kill blight; putting strings over Peas to keep 
off birds ; taking lights off bedding plants on all favonr- 
able opportunities ; tying down Vine shoots, and keep- 
ing Muscats in flower at 70° at night and 95° by day ; sow- 
ing G. F. Wilson, Veitch’s Perfection, and Giant 
Emerald Marrow Peas; also Mammoth and Long Pod 
Beans ; pricking off Asters, Poppies, Stocks, and Violas ; 
potting off Verbenas, and Heliotropes ; Clearing off the 
stumps of green Curled Kale and other Greens ; manu- 
ring the ground and getting it dug up for other crops. 

April 20.—Sowing Autumn Giant Cauliflower ; also 
Autumn Self-protecting and Winter White Broccoli; 
putting in cuttings of Alternantheras and Coleus ; re- 
moving bedding plants from pits to convenient places to 
harden; thinning Carrots and Radishes on early borders; 
renovating linings round frames; taking the guards off 
Peas somewhat advanced and putting them over newly- 
sown ones ; sowing Indian Pinks and Mignonette in the 
flower borders; also Dianthus Heddewegi, Centaurea 
Cyanus, and Aubrietia purpurea and greca; planting 
spring-sown Cauliflowers between Asparagus beds, and 
Lettuces on Celery ridges; making anew bed of Keen’s 
Seedling Strawberries with plants that had been forced ; 
moving all Dahlias out of heat ; emptying and re-filling 
vases with fresh soil ; syringing Peach trees on walls 
out-of-doors with a mixture of Tobacco-water in order 
to keep down green and black fiy ; digging up and re- 
moving Winter Greens as fast as they become useless. 

April 21.—Sowing another batch of Primulas and 
Balsams; also Brussels Sprouts, Curled Greens, Cottagers’ 
Kale, Buda Kale, Walcheren, Backhouse’s White, and 
Snow’s Winter White Broccoli; planting Asparagus on 
newly-prepared beds; also more Cauliflowers, and a 
border of Lettuces; dipping Capsicums and Chrysanthe- 
mums infested with green fly in Tobacco-water ; sowing 
Radishes, Mustard and Cress, French Marigolds, Celosia 
japonica, and Cockscombs ; planting out Golden Feather 
Pyrethrum into rough frames ; looking over Pelargoniums 
and other bedding plants, and stopping them where 
required; thinning out Lettuce plants; getting out 
trenches for Velery, and hoeing amongst growing crops. 

April 22.--Sowing Turnips, Spinach, and Melons ; 
potting off and looking over all Strawberries that are 
well set, and picking off all weak blossoms and deformed 
fruit; earthing-up Potatoes in frames; thinning out 
Turnips and hoeing amongst them ; looking over French 
and Nectarine trees on walls and washing them with 
Quassia-chip water to kill green fly ; sticking Peas and 
earthing them up a little; potting Mrs. Pollock Pelar- 
goniums and Perilla; planting out Neapolitan Violets 
and hardy Azaleas ; hoeing among spring flowers, thin- 
ning Turnips, and examining Rose trees for maggot ; 
top-dressing Cucumber plants growing in large pots and 
tubs with rich loam ; keeping Alicante Grapes that are 
in flower at 70° at night. 

April 23.—Potting Czar Violets for blooming next 
spring ; sowing French Beans, more Radishes, and Mus- 
tard and Cress on borders; also sowing main crop of 
Scorzonera and Salsafy ; hoeing among growing crops ; 
earthing up Potatoes on early borders ; syringing Peach 
trees out-of-doors with Tobacco-water and soft soap ; 
shifting Gnaphaliums from houses into cold pits, and 
giving a little artificial mauure to Azaleas, Camellias, 
Heaths, and Epacrises ; making up hotbed for Pink cut- 
tings, and staking and tying up the flower-spikes of her- 
baceous Calceolarias ; potting off Gourds, Sweet Basil, 
and Marjoram; pricking off Winter White and Autumn 
Self-protecting and Autumn Giant Cauliflower into 
frames ; giving all Rose trees that are infested with 
green fly a good washing with Quassia-chip water ; 
looking over Cucumbers and Melons, picking off all false 
blossoms and stopping them where required, also fumi- 
gating them in order to kill green fly. 

April 24.—Potting on ridge Cucumbers and Vege- 
table Marrows; rolling down gravel and turf; forking 
amongst early Potatoes ; thinning out Spinach and tying 
up Lettuces ; potting Anne Boleyn Pinks in a mixture 
of cow manure and loam; shifting young Fuchsias into 
8-in. pots for conservatory decoration, and potting off 
Mesembryanthemums and spring-struck Heliotropes ; 
also shaking out and re-potting standard Verbenas ; sow- 
ing Paris White, Green Cos and Neapolitan Cabbage 
Lettuces; also Majoram and Globe Turnip; thinning 
fruit in Peach-house, leaying one to each shoot. 


Glasshouses. 


Dipladenias should have their shoots regu- 
larly trained to the strings or wires that support 
them, otherwise they get into a confused mass, 
from which it is impossible to separate them 
withoutinjury. Such as are intended ultimately 
to bloom on trellises should not be trained on 
these until the young growths show a sufficient 
quantity of flowers, as bending the shoots down 
will in all probability have the effect of stopping 
their further extension. 


Bougainvilleas.—Specimens of these in 
pots intended for conservatory decoration, where 
they will necessarily be in a lower temperature 
than that of the stove in which growth has been 
made, require special treatment in order to pre- 
parethemforthis. B. glabra is by far the easiest 
managed and most useful for this kind of work. 
In order to bloom it well fram the time when it 
is started into growth in winter or spring, thse 
soil must never be allowed to approach a dry 
| condition, such as would cause the leaves to flag, 
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even in the least, for when that occurs the shoots 
generally make little further progress, in which 
case the quantity of flowers which they produce 
is very much less than where vigorous uninter- 
rupted growth has been maintained. For a like 
purpose the young shoots should be kept tem- 
porarily tied up in an erect position until the 
full complement of bloom is visible. As soon as 
the bracts of the earliest have got to about three- 
fourths their full size, and begun to attain their 
colour, the plants should be moved from the 
stove into a cooler, butnot a cold, house. Here 
the flowers will come on slowly, and will last, 
after getting their full size, six or eight weeks, 
and they will be deeply coloured, If, in place 
of being treated in the manner recommended, 
tie plants be allowed to remain in the stove 
until the flowers are fully matured, and then 
moved into cooler quarters, it usually happens 
that they all fall in a very short time. 


Gardenias.—Any plants that have been 
forced into bloom early, and that have now done 
flowering, should be freely cut back, well cleaned 
from insects, and returned to the stove. As 
soon as growth commences they should be moved 
into larger pots, or, if not required to be grown 
to a larger size, a portion of the old soil should 
be shaken out, and the plants should be replaced 
in fresh material in the same pots which they 
previously occupied. The compact-growing, 
free-flowering G. citriodora is well deserving of 
cultivation ; its beautifully-scented flowers are 
always acceptable, and its occupying so little 
room, compared with the stronger-growing G. 
florida and G. Fortunei, makes it more suitable 
for those whose accommodation is limited. 


Allamandas.—Such of these as are grown 
on trellises in pots should not have the shoots 
trained until they show flower, but ought to be 
kept slightly supported in an erect position, as, 
if bent down, they keep on breaking out afresh. 
They will now bear continuously a stronger ap- 
plication of manure water than most plants ; 
they should therefore not be stinted in this res- 
pect, as the stronger they get the greater pro- 
fusion of flowers they will produce, assuming 
that last year’s wood was thoroughly ripened. 


Caladiums and Alocasias.—These will 
now be in active growth, and every encourage- 
ment should be given to free vigorous develop- 
ment, not by an over-lengthening of the foot- 
stalks, but by an endeavour to impart all the 
strength and substance possible to the leaves, 
so that, if required, the plants will be able to do 
service for decorative purposes in a somawhat 
lower temperature than that of a stove later in 
the season. The condition to permit of this 
can only be secured by allowing the plants suf- 
ficient room, keeping them near the glass, and 
using ne more shade than is necessary to pre- 
vent the foliage being discoloured. 


Marantas.—Plants that were increased by 
division earlier in the season will now be forming 
root and leaf-growth freely. Encourage a stout 
sturdy state of the leaves in preference to a soft 
extended development, which renders the plants 
wholly unable to bear even for a short time a 
temperature lower than that of a stove. 


Achimenes and Gloxinias. — The 
earliest Achimenes will now have advanced con- 
siderably, and, whether grown in baskets or 
pots, give them all the light possible, so as to 
prevent the shoots being drawn up long and 
weak, for upon this depends their ability to bear 
an abundance of flowers. The latest started 
bulbs should, as soon ag they are ready, be 
transferred to the pots or baskets in which they 
are intended to bloom, and treated so as to make 
their growth slow and strong. . Gloxinias now 
flowering may be assisted to produce a still 
longer succession of bloom by giving them 
manure water, provided the leaves are kept in a 
healthy, clean condition, free from insects. 
Large plants intended either for home decoration 
or exhibition should, if possible, be set on a 
shelf near the roof and be allowed to come on 
slowly, treatment that holds good with these 
plants for whatever purpose they are intended 
and at whatever time of the year they are 
required to flower. Gloxinias are so accommo- 
datin s that they may be had in bloom for eight 
‘months out of the twelve; but to have the 
flowers with the strength and substance requisite 
to enable them to stand without flagging on the 
plants when subjected to a lower temperature 
than that in which they have been grown, or to 
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make them equally of use for employing in com- 
binations of cut flowers, it is necessary that 
they be grown slowly and under such conditions 
as are here described, which give them a sturdy 
character, very different from the weak flabby 
growth of both foliage and flowers too often met 
with. 

Winter-flowering Stove Plants.— 
The stock of these, including Euphorbias, Eran- 
themum pulchellum, Sericographis Ghiesbregh- 
tiana, Thrysacanthus rutilans, Plumbago rosea, 
Jacarandas, Begonias, and Aphelandras, must 
have every assistance given them, so as to ob- 
tain a stout, sturdy, short-jointed condition of 
the plants, giving them enough pot room to en- 
sure a plentiful supply of healthy roots, for on 
this depends their ability to bear the full amount 
of flowers of which they are capable more than 
upon shoot development. 


Poinsettias.—Moderate sized heads of 
these plants on stout stems are the most gener- 
ally useful. A good deal depends upon the 
character of the house which they are to occupy 
when in flower ; if to do duty in a large strue- 
ture intermixed with larger-sized plants, they 
reqaire to be grown proportionately large ; and 
when so managed, on stems from 4 ft. to 44 ft. 
high, strong and vigorous, they will produce 
immense heads, such as are unobtainable from 
dwarf plants. Where wanted, some of the old 
stock should at once be started in heat and 
moisture for this purpose; and if any small 
stools exist they may be headed down to with- 
in a few inches of the surface and grown on 
with from one to three stems each. If liberally 
treated through the season they will make fine 
decorative objects. 

Amaryllises.—For conservatory decora- 
tion, when in bloom, where they can receive a 
few degrees more warmth than an ordinary 
greenhouse affords, these are invaluable; their 
distinct habit, and the endless variety in shades 
of colour that have resulted from crossing the 
best species, particularly adapt them for associa- 
ting with the usual plants in bloom in such 
structures through the spring. Whilst flower- 
ing see that they do not want for moisture, as 
active root growth is now also going on; and as 
soon as they have done blooming they should be 
at once placed in an intermediate temperature 
where they will get abundance of light and air 
every day when the weather is at all favourable. 
They succeed best in good, strong, holding loam, 
well rammed into the pots at the time of shift- 
ing; as compared with most other plants, 
they require to be under-potted as to size, 
though restriction in this respect must not be 
carried too far in the case of large bulbs that 
have a disposition to produce offsets, but which, 
unfortunately, many of the finest seedlings are 
slow in doing. Of all the plants in cultivation, 
none are perhaps move suitable for amateurs to 
raise from seed, or to which more interest is 
attached ; but where crossing is attempted none 
but the best broad-petalled flowers with well- 
defined colours should be selected to breed from, 
and the nearer the colour at the base of the seg- 
ments approaches to white, not green, the bet- 
ter ; this latter is of importance, as it adds go 
much to the improved appearance of the flowers. 
Seedlings are generally kept in the pans in which 
they have been sown, or to which they have 
been transferred, until they have attained consi- 
derable strength, as if potted singly before the 
bulbs have got some size, with a proportionate 
amount of roots, they would only bear pots so 
small that the little soil which they hold would 
be continually lable to get dry through the 
growing season, a condition which should never 
be allowed to occur. One of the great advan- 
tages that Amaryllises present to the cultivator 
is the little space which they occupy whilst 
making their growth, and during the time they 
are at rest they can be placed where few other 
plants would do at all. 


Celosia pyramidalis.—This is one of the 
most useful decorative plants that can be grown; 
its elegant erect habit affords such a contrast 
to the generality of other plants, that it is never 
in the wrong place associated with anything 
else. If a little seed be now sown and treated 
in the way in which ordinary Cockscombs are 
found to succeed, the plants will do well. Like 
the Cockscomb, it is very subject to the attacks 
of red spider, which, if allowed to become 
established, will ruin the appearance of the 
plants, A free use of the syringe on the under- 
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sides of the léaves is necessary in order to keep 
them clean. 


Flower Garden. 


Auriculas.—The named varieties belonging 
to the florist section are now in full bloom, and 
this must be preserved for as long a period as 
possible, Thin out all badly-marked or badly- 
shaped pips ; also thin the flowers of all trusses 
that have too many pips. Small offsets potted 
last autumn or early this year must now be pot- 
ted off, placing the plants in a frame behind a 
north wall; give them plenty of air, removing 
the lights altogether in fine weather. See that 
plants of alpines in beds are attended to, the 
beds kept clear of weeds, and the surface goil 
stirred if necessary. 


Dahlias.—These must not be too severely 
exposed to the weather as yet. If the plants 
are in cold frames it will not answer to expose 
them to the frost at night with only the glass 
between them and the open air. Place mats 
over the frames at night. Remove any plants 
that are established into the frames, but they 
must not be placed in frames from a warm 
forcing house all at once. The plants require 
plenty of air, when the weather is fine removing 
the lights altogether. If the best results are 
to be obtained sufficient space must be allowed 
between the plants to allow of the free develop- 
ment of the leaves. 


Gladioli.—Still continue to plant out a few 
of these on favourable occasions. If possible 
the ground should be dry, and it is desirable 
that it should be well pulverised by turning the 
surface over when it is ina dry state. Seeds 
may still be sown, but to ensure the flowering 
of the plants next year they must be sown on a 
hotbed. The seeds will germinate in a fort- 
night, after which air may be more freely admit- 
ted to them. By-and-by, when the weather is 
fine, they may be fully exposed with the lights 
off. Freely supply the pots with water when 
the seedlings are in full growth. Run the hoe 
through amongst the plants that have appeared 
above ground. The rough, dry surface is a slight 
protection from frost, but when the collection 
is but small it is easy to invert a flower pot 
over each plant at night, removing it in the 
morning. 

Phloxes, and indeed all similar herbaceous 
plants grown to flower in pots, may now be placed 
in a favourable position out-of-doors. What the 
largest proportion of these require are generous 
supplies of water at the roots and rich potting 
material for them to work into ; and do notallow 
the plants to be root-bound in the small pots in 
which they are wintered. Place sticks to the 
young growths, as they easily snap off at the 
surface of the soil. 


Polyanthuses. — These are now in full 
beauty, and are very much admired. This is a 
free, fast-rooting plant, and therefore requires 
considerable supplies of water at the roots ; the 
frames in which the plants are growing should 
face the north, but even here it is necessary to 
shade. Seedlings raised from seeds sown as soon 
as they were ripe last year should now be planted 
out in a bed of rich soil behind a wall ora hedge. 


Pansies and other small-growing plants of 
that kind in frames require attention as regards 
keeping the leaves free from insect pests. A 
close atmosphere is conducive to the spread of 
insect pests. All such plants continue in the 
most healthy condition when air can be freely 
administered. Should the flowers be required 
for any particular occasion, it is best to pick all 
the open blooms from the plants two weeks pre- 
vious to that date. 


Fruit. 


Vines.—In some instances early Grapes will 
now be colouring, a critical stage in the case of 
Vines that have in previous years been cropped 
too heavily, or that have not had a sufficiency of 
water during the present season, conditions 
either of which tends to the production of 
shanked berries. If there be any apprehension 
on this score it will be well to apply the 
remedy even before the disease shows itself, 
and that is to water liberally with tepid water, 
and mulch immediately afterwards with litter 
or old Mushroom-bed manure, in order to retain 
the moisture and prevent the necessity of water- 
ing again till the fruit is cut; and should there 
be any misgivings as to the crop being too heavy, 
it will be better to cut off a dozen Suniches at 
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once than run the risk of three times that 
number shanking. Good colour and finish can 
only be attained by free and regular ventilation. 
Cold currents of air must be avoided, but a 
gentle circulation of rarefied air is now a neces- 
sity night and day. This, of course, implies 
firing, but that must only be done to a reason- 
able extent, for the bloom on the berries will 
be denser if the maximum temperature does not 
exceed 65°. The air moisture should be 
lessened, but not entirely withdrawn, or red 
spider will soon get the mastery. Pot Vines 
require the self-same treatment, with the addi- 
tion of more frequent waterings. Late Vineries 
will now require a large amount of attention in 
the way of tying down, stopping, and regulating 
the shoots ; and the atmosphere cannot well be 
too humid or the house be shut up with too 
much sun-heat from the present time till the 
flowers open, when a more buoyant and drier 
atmosphere should be maintained. Donot stop 
the shoots according to the orthodox fashion, 
viz., at one joint beyond the bunch, but accord- 
ing to the trellis space there may be naked, 
all of which should be covered, but not 
crowded. Any Vines yet to be planted should 
have early attention, for though they thrive 
when planted at any season, April may be con- 
sidered the best time for planting them. 


Kitchen Garden. 

Beds or plots of Asparagus should now have 
a dressing of soot, salt, or wood ashes, which 
will both fertilise the soil and keep off slugs 
from the young shoots now emerging from the 
soil. New plots may now be planted in rows 
3 ft. apart and 2 ft. plant from plant in the 
row. The old system of forming beds and 
covering them up annually with fresh soil should 
be allowed to become obsolete. If grown on the 
flat system and in regular lines, and the soil be 
kept stirred during the growing season, and 
surface-dressed in winter with either a little 
fresh soil, rotten manuré, salt, or burnt ashes 
from the refuse-heap, the best of Asparagus will 
be the result. Judging from plantations in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, plenty of space between 
the rows seems to be the aim of French growers, 
and apparently the reason why they excel us in 
the culture of this esculent. Seeds of it may 
also be sown for transplantation next year. 
Seakale, Rhubarb, and Horseradish that have 
yet to be planted cannot longer be delayed if 
they are to be satisfactory in growth and pro- 
duce ; and the same remark applies to Potatoes, 
all of which ought now to be in the ground ; 
earth up early border kinds, and keep litter or 
Bracken at hand for covering when frost seems 
imminent. Thin out, earth up, and stake ad- 
vancing crops of Peas. Thin out Parsnips to 
8 in. apart as soon as the seedlings can be 
handled ; stir the soil between the rows when 
dry, and also between all other growing crops, 
such as Parsley, Cabbage, Lettuce, and winter 
Onions. A general sowing of Kales, Broccoli, 
and Savoys may now be made; also a last 
sowing of Autumn Giant Cauliflower. The usual 
routine work will now consist of making fre- 
quent and regular sowings of summer vege- 
tables and salads, such as Lettuces, small Salads, 
Radishes, Spinach, Turnips, Peas, and French 
Beans. Keep walks, alleys, and edgings neat 
and trim, and the ground between all crops well 
stirred, both for the destruction of weeds and 
for the advancement of growth. 


Celery sown in heat, as recommended some 
time since, will shortly be large enough for 
pricking out. Where it is required for use as 
early as obtainable, there should be prepared 
for it a slight hotbed, consisting of about 18 int 
of fermenting manure and half rotten leaves. 
On this place a two or three-light frame, with 
10-in. of rich soil, into which put the plants 1 ft. 
apart each way, giving alittle water, afterwards 
putting on the lights, which keep close for a few 
days, until the roots take hold of the soil ; if 
the weather be sunny, shade in the middle of 
the day. As soon as growth has fairly com- 
menced, give plenty of air, to prevent the plants 
drawing up weakly ; and, if well attended to as 
regards water, they will progress rapidly. The 
lights should not be altogether dispensed with 
until all fear of frost is over; every alternate 
plant may then be removed with a good ball of 
earth and turned outinto a well-prepared trench 
leaving the remainder on the bed on which they 
have been grown, and when large enough earth- 
ing up with light soil brought in for the purpose, 


By this means those who want Celery very early 
can have it in good condition by midsummer, 
but, of course. not large. It will be succeeded 
by that which was planted out from the bed, 
which will be ready before that grown in the 
ordinary way. ‘The principal portion of the 
plants from the same sowing should be pricked 
out 3 in, asunder in a frame, in which put 6 in. 
of good soil on a firm bottom composed of ashes 
well rammed, into which the roots will not pene- 
trate far. For this purpose the soil should be 
of a light sandy nature, to enable the plants, 
when moved for permanent planting, to be taken 
up with little breakage of the roots. Where 
Celery is desired late, say until April the fol- 
lowing spring, a little seed should now be sown, 
as this will stand longer without running to seed 
than the earliest sowing. 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES, 


Stephanotis as a Basket Plant.— 
Among the many plants used for conservatory 
baskets, the Stephanotis is seldom or never em- 
ployed in that way. It has, however, occurred 
to me that it might be made one of the best of 
basket plants. It would, in the first place, be 
necessary to obtain plants of it with several 
good shoots rising from the bottom ; these must 
be trained up stakes inserted in the pot, for the 
plants would perhaps be best grown in pots until 
they began to flower, when they could be set in 
the baskets. In order to ensure the plants 
flowering freely, the wood must be thoroughly 
ripened by being exposed to sun and air during 
the summer-time, either near the glass in a cool 
house, ortrainedon asouth wall out-of-doors. The 
baskets in which they are to be placed should 
be prepared previously by having a pot, of the 
same size as that in which the Stephanotis is 
grown, placed in the centre. This should be 
packed round with lumpy peat and Sphagnum, 
and planted with Ferns and Lycopods, so as to 
hide the outside of the baskets. When all is 
ready, the empty pot can bereplaced by theone in 
which the plant is growing. The branches of 
the Stephanotis might be arranged so as to 
droop equally all round the sides; and when 
in full bloom plants thus treated would have a 
striking effect in a moderately warm conserva- 
tory, where they would last in beauty for a long 
time. I have never seen the Stephanotis tried 
in this way, but I see no reason why it should 
not succeed.—S, 


Stokesia cyanea.—This plant furnishes 
the chief supply of blue flowers brought to 
Covent Garden in a cut state in autumn. They 
first make their appearance early in September, 
and may be constantly seen in the florists’ shops 
until late in December. Those who desire a 
really good autumn-blooming plant would do 
well to grow this. The blue Aster-like flowers 
are very large and showy, and are borne on the 
end of every branchlet, each bloom being about 
34 in. in diameter, and apparently semi-double. 
In its late-blooming property consists its chief 
value ; for late-flowering, hardy, really good 
plants are scarce. It succeeds best in a well- 
drained, warm, sandy soil; but any garden 
mould will suit itif well drained and in a sunny 
situation. It is also very useful for conservatory 
decoration in autumn and winter. It may be 
readily increased by division in spring. The 
slips, after being taken off, should be inserted in 
a warm border or frame, a few inches apart, in 
sharp sandy soil. As soon as they get well rooted 
and begin to grow afresh, they should be trans- 
planted, mixing a little river sand and leaf- 
mould with the soil. In August some of the 
plants may be lifted and potted, and placed in a 
frame, greenhouse, or window. If, however, 
large specimens be required, the plants should 
be potted earlier and shifted on as they require 
it, im order to obtain large plants before flowers 
are produced.—S. 


Bouvardias Planted Out.—By planting 
out Bouvardias during summer in good rich 
garden soil, and keeping them well supplied 
with weak liquid manure, much better plants 
ean be obtained for winter blooming than by 
growing them in pots. We lately saw a large 
house full of plants which had been thus 
treated, and which will make a fine display. 
They were struck in February, planted out in 
June for the summer’s growth, and potted up 











during the first week in September ; they were 
then placed in a cold frame for a few Wicks un- 
til re-established, when they were removed to a 
lean-to house, where a little heat can be given 
them to assist in opening their flowers. All the 
varieties may be treated in this way with the 
best results. 


Abutilons as Pillar and Roof Plants. 
—The gracefully-drooping, bell-shaped flowers of 
these are only seen to advantage when grown as 
pillar or roof plants, a purpose for which some 
of the more free pendulous kinds are specially 
adapted, as depending above-head, or weeping 
down from pillars, they have a very graceful 
effect. Many years ago I remember the old A. 
striatum trained along the roof of a conservatory, 
where it was always much admired and was 
seldom out of bloom, and now that there are so 
many hybrids of such improved character, there 
ought to be a few at least among them fitted for 
such a work, <A. Boule de Neige is unfortu- 
nately a little too stiff, but is admirably suited 
for a trellis or walls, where associated with 
Lapageria rosea, or anything of that character 
possessing colour, the contrast with its pure 
white flowers is very effective and pleasing. 
When grown in this way it requires annual 
pene in, soas to get plenty of fresh young 

reastwood, on which the blooms are formed ; 
but the thing first of all is to get it to fill its 
allotted space, by encouraging the leading shoots 
to reach the sides of the trellis before being 
stopped, when by nipping out the buds they 
soon break and furnish the bare parts below. 
A. vexillarium is one of the best with which I 
am acquainted for training up under a girder or 
roof, where if the house it is in happens to be 
kept a little warm, it will flower the whole year 
through. To encourage it and others to do this 
they must have plenty of root room and good 
rich soil, and the assistance of manure water 
whenever they get dry at the roots.—S. D. 


Clematis indivisa lobata.—This at- 
tractive greenhouse climber is just now nicely 
in flower in a cool house. ‘The flowers are 
white and fragrant, but the stamens and pistils 
are off a purplish-red colour, affording a pretty 
contrast to the white petals. It is an easily 
cultivated plant in a perfectly cool and airy 
greenhouse. Where it is restricted to limited 
space it is best grown in a pot, for it is a vigor- 
ous grower, and soon covers a large space. ‘The 
flowers are produced in profusion from the axils 
of the leaves, and this must be taken into ac- 
count in training the plant. One matured shoot, 
well exposed to the light, will produce quite a 
wreath of flowers. It may also be trained in 
the form of a balloon if confined to a 9-in. or 
10-in. pot. One or two limbs only sheuld be led 
away from the root and trained regularly round 
the balloon trellis spiral fashion, so as to cover 
all the space, but without crowding the shoots 
in any way. About this season they will break 
freely and produce a mass of blossom. Common 
loam principally, with a little leaf-mould or 
peat and sand, makes a good compost in which 
to grow it.—W. 

Large v. Small Plants of the Ama- 
zon Lily.—The flowers of Eucharis amazonica 
are such general favourites! that whatever course 
of culture yields the best results is the one that 
should be followed. I have hitherto thought it 
best to grow good single bulbs in small pots, and 
by resting or partly drying off batches of plants 
in succession, I have had a constant supply of 
fine blooms ; but where large numbers of flowers 
for cutting is the object in view, I think that 
large pots filled with bulbs will, as a rule, yield 
the best results, and if required for decorative 
purposes, there are few plants that combine the 
good qualities of a flowering and fine-foliaged 
plant so well as this Eucharis. We have at the 
present time several large specimens of it coming 
into flower, each furnished with, on an average, 
twenty spikes of bloom. They were in full 
blossom in November last, and were kept quite 
cool until near Christmas, in order to preserve 
their flowers, which we used in large quantities 
for table decoration. Since that time they haye 
been subjected to ordinary warm greenhouse 
temperature. Being starved from want of pot 
room, we have supplied them with an unlimited 
quantity of tepid liquid manure, which few 
plants like better than the Eucharis. Many 
of the old flower stalks have not yet decayed, 
but I find that fresh ones are shooting up vigor- 
ously beside them.—J. L. M. 
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Spirzeea palmata.—Exquisitely beautiful 
as this fine herbaceous plant 1s in beds and bor- 
ders, it is even more so forced ; but to have the 
flowers well coloured they must not be allowed to 
expand in heat; the plants should be set ina 
light cool house, where they can enjoy a mode- 
rate amount of air and receive plenty of water. 
So moisture-loving are they that they do best 
standing in shallow pans to intercept the drain- 
age that runs through, which they soon reabsorb, 
and thus keep fresh without the attention they 
otherwise require to preserve them from flagging. 
I find that plants grown out in the open, and 
dug up in the autumn, are far preferable to any 
grown in pots, as the latter are never half so 
strong, and consequently do not bear such fine 
panicles of flowers. The best way to cultivate 
for forcing is to plant in very shallow trenches 
ina half-shady situation, as then they can be 
easily flooded with water occasionally, which is 
a great help in warding off red spider, so fatal 
to the foliage if they are allowed to become dry 
at the roots. This Spirza admits of very ready 
increase by division, made any time before the 
plants have started much into growth, after 
which they should not be interfered with, as 
cutting through them then checks them severely, 
and is likely to end in their total loss.—S. D. 





DOULBE PETUNIAS. 


THERE is still time to sow seeds of these ex- 
cellent greenhouse plants if a little heat can be 
afforded them. Double Petunias may be propa- 
gated by means of cuttings, but seedlings are 
preferable, as they grow stronger and give little 
trouble ; but when any of very superior merit 
show themselves, it is always worth while 
keeping a stock plant of such for cuttings, which, 
put in now, soon strike root on a manure bed 
under a bell-glass kept close for a time. The 
single forms make grand beds if planted 
where they can have plenty of room to spread, 
but, as shey are naturally strong growers, a poor 
soil is best for them, if deep, so that the roots 
can get well down ; that checks any tendency 
to over-robustness, and yet affords the neces- 
sary support during dry weather. Besides 
forming magnificent beds; single Petunias make 
fine masses in borders, but when used in that 
way they require support; the neatest and best 
way of effecting this is using coarse-meshed 
rabbit wire, cut into yard lengths, which, run 
round and tied to a stake at the ends, forms a 
capital frame, through which they thread their 
shoots and completely hide the wire with their 
gay blossoms and foliage. Their are many 
other plants of a similar character for which a 
trellis made in this way answers well, and as 
they last for years, nothing for the purpose 
can be cheaper or handier. As Petunia seeds 
are very small, they should only be covered at 
the time of sowing, otherwise the young plants 
are unable to push through the soil. Pans for 
such seeds should be filled nearly full with 
rough leaf-mould, and on the top of that should 
be put 1 in. or so of finely-sifted soil, made per- 
fectly level and smooth. That done, the next 
thing is to give a gentle watering, and then they 
should not be disturbed for a few hours, when 
all will be ready for sowing. This should be 
done thinly, and a little silver-sand sprinkled 
over the seeds, when, if placed in a moist 
heat, they will soon germinate, especially if 
the pan be covered with a sheet of glass or 
kept dark by a piece of paper for two or three 
days, as by that means evaporation is inter- 
cepted and a more uniform warmth maintained. 








Wistaria and Ivy on Railings.—The 
engraving on the next page shows a graceful mode 
of growing Wistaria and Ivy on railings which 
may be easily carried out by those wishing to 
form ornamental screens on railings, &. The 
effect of the Ivy below is, of course, good at all 
seasons, particularly in winter and spring, when 
the Wistaria is bare. In spring and early sum- 
mer the shoots of the Wistaria are liberally 
graced with large bunches of bloom, and fre- 
quently there is a second crop in autumn, The 
Jong shoots of the Wistaria require to be pruned 
in slightly in winter, and thus a kind of grace- 
ful and natural coping is formed to the Ivy-clad 
railing. Walls might be embellished in a similar 
manner, Forming graceful and enduring, though 
changeful, little pictures of thig sort is that 
Which best repays for expenditure in gardens. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





1876.—Plants for a Small Green- 
house.—It is better to grow a few plants well 
than have a larger number of leggy, indifferent 
specimens. Hard-wooded plants—Acacia ar- 
mata, A. floribunda, A. Drummondi, Adenan- 
dra fragrans, Chorozema cordata splendens, | 
Coronilla glauca variegata, Cytisus racemosus 
elegans, Daphne indica alba, Draczena indivisa, 
D. rubra, Eriostimon buxifolius, Grevillea ro- 
busta, Habrothamnus fascicularis, Nerium ru- 
brum plenum, double-flowered Myrtle, Pimelia 
Hendersoni, and Polygala dalmaisiana. A few 
Camellias, Azaleas, and Epacrises may be added, 
but do not start with too many, and in making 
the list I have had this especially in view. One 
or two of the soft-wooded Heaths also, such as 
Wilmoreana, are easily managed. The follow- 
ing soft-wooded plants are very desirable to pos- 
sess :—Pelargoniums of different kinds (inelud- 
ing the zonal section), Fuchsias, tuberous Be- 
gonias, and Tree Carnations. Cinerarias, Cal- 
ceolarias, Cyclamens, Balsams, and Celosias’ are 
easily raised from seeds sown in spring ; the two 
former, as well as Primula sinensis, can be grown 
best in a cold frame in summer, in rather a 
shady position. Eupatorium odoratum should 


plants of Aucubas. Several others of the 
Japanese shrubs might be useful to give colour 
In winter, especially the variegated forms of 
Kuonymus. If the window was large enough, 
a Palm or two of the hardy kinds such as 
Chamerops excelsa would give character of a 
striking kind; and the India-rubber plant, 
Ficus elastica, thrives well in a room. And then, 
to revert to flowering plants again, there is the 
whole family of bulbs, many of which must be 
grown, and scarcely any of them can come amiss. 


sl 


1899.—Plants for Lancashire.—For the 
situation named deciduous shrubs should pre- 
ponderate, and it would be an advantage if a 
belt or even a row of trees that will stand the 
fumes and gases be planted on the side from 
whence they come. -I have seen Lime trees 
used for such a purpose, formed into a dense 
screen by pruning, which topped and lifted 
over, so to speak, the bad atmospheric currents, 
When a break is thus established many things 
will grow under or just inside its shelter that 
could not otherwise be cultivated. From deci- 
duous shrubs select Lilacs, Ribes, or flowering 
Currants, Laburnums, Thorns, common Ber- 
berry, Elder, scarlet berried, &c., Forsythia 
viridissima, Honeysuckles, Pyrus japonica, 





be grown for winter flowering; it may be 
planted out in May, and lifted and potted in 





Syringas, Tamarisks, &. Among evergreens, 
Aucubas, Berberries, Box, Cotoneasters, Ivies, 





Double hybrid Petunia. 


September. One or two of the greenhouse 
Palms might be added, such as Corypha austra- 
lis, Phoenix dactylifera, Seaforthia elegans, and 
Areca Baueri. When they become too large 
they might be exchanged for small plants. 
Greenhouse climbers—Acacia Fticeana, Clematis 
indivisa, Lapageria rosea, Tacsonia insignis, 
Swainsonia, Galegefolia, and Tropxolum Fire- 


ball.—E. H. 


1875.—Keeping a Window ‘Gay.—I 
have had hardy Primroses beautiful all winter. 
They should be divided now, planted out in 
shady borders, and potted again in autumn. Zonal 
Geraniums, again, should be another leading fea- 
ture, and Fuchsias, Harrison’s Musk, and Be- 
gonia Wiltoniensis. Calceolarias will do in the 
frame all summer. Annuals sown in autumn, 
hai up, and placed in the frame till the 

ower-budsare formed, then broughtforward into 
the window, will flowerearly. Sow Myosotis dissi- 
tiflora in July; Saponaria calabrica, Nemo- 
philla insignis, and Limnanthus Douglasi in 
August. Mignonette outside the window in a 
box is sweet and beautiful, as are also Wall- 
flowers in spring and Ten-week Stocks in sum- 
mer. <A few plants suspended in baskets are a 
great addition toa window. Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 
Sedum carneum varigetum, Saxifraga sarmen- 
tosa, Creeping Jenny, and several Campanulas 
are suitable for baskets. For winter, when 
flowers are scarce, a nicely grown Laurestine 
would be useful, and one or two herry-bearing | 





of various kinds, evergreen Oaks, Japanese 
Privets, Rosemary, Yuccas, &c., may be planted. 
In situations where the fumes are excessive 
the common Elder may be used as a screen, as 
it seems insensible to their effects. All the 
Californian annuals may be sown “now in the 
open with a fair prospect of their doing well. 
The following list may help to guide in selecting 
proper kinds :—Nemophilas, Lupinus, Sweet 
Peas, Saponarias, Stocks (ten-week), Asters, 
Victoria and other Nasturtiums, Tom Thumb, 
Stock Virginian, Sweet Alyssum, Candytufts, 
Clarkias, Collinsias, Eschscholtzias, Larkspurs, 
Limnanthus Douglasi. Sweet Williams, Antir- 
rhinums, Wallflowers, and Forget-me-nots may 
also be soon for next year’s flowering, as may 
also spotted Foxgloves, and many other things 
that want of space prevents me alluding to now. 


1832.—Glazing without Putty. — My 
position is very similar to that of ‘‘K. N.,” and 
I was about to ask your correspondents who 
have adequate experience to state their opinions 
on the points mentioned by him. I have recently 
seen a cool greenhouse with the sash-bars run- 
ning horizontally from end to end, and not, as 
usual, from back to front of the house. The 
glass used is about 1 ft. in width, and much 
longer 5 each piece appeared to be inserted in a 
groove at the top and secured at the bottom by 
a small iron button revolving on a screw. My 
Inspection was a chance one, and too hurried tg 
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enable me to give an adequate description. 
The gardener quickly removed a pane or two, 
and as easily replaced them. I observed that 
in some instances there was a small space between 
the respective panes ; but I was assured that no 
wet ever penetrated, and that there was no 
damp or drip; further, that not a plant was in- 
jured by frost or cold during the past severe 
winter. The advantages claimed for this sort 
of house were simplicity amd great economy as 
to cost, with handiness for removal if required. 
The appearance was not only novel, but very 
pleasing ; and for lightsomeness I have never 
seen anything to equal it. Every plant looked 
very healthy, although the heat was supplied 
by an oil-stove.—B, W. 


The system described must be the same 
as that known as ‘‘ Hellewell’s Patent.” Hav- 
ing seen and minutely inspected a house con- 
structed upon this system, I can answer for its 
utility. Its chief recommendation is that it 
avoids all necessity of outside painting. The 
glass can be taken off easily, cleaned, and then 
replaced, in a very short time. The technical 
particulars are as follows :—Rafters, according 
to length of house, about 6 ft. apart; on these 
are laid purlines according to length of glass 
squares, say 2lin. The glass squares are laid 
on the purlines just as slates are, and kept in 
their places by clips (Hellewell’s Patent). Iam 
so satisfied with itS simplicity that Iam now 
constructing a plant house on this system, and 
shall not revert to the old system of rabbets and 
putty, and when my present houses require new 
woodwork, shall adopt the modern system.— 
ARUNDO. 


1897.—Cucumbers on a Landing.— 
If thoroughly well cared for, Cucumbers may be 
grown in the situation named. I should recom- 
mend Sion House, Munro’s Duke of Edinburgh, 
or one of the short-fruited vigorous kinds. The 
shoots must be trained on wires, or strong string 
strained tightly will do. About 14-in. pots will 
suffice ; and the soil must be turfy loam and old 
manure—about one-third of the latter ; and it 
should be used in a rough condition, that is, 
simply broken up with a spade. Do not begin 
too soon ; the first or second week in May will 
be early enough. Plant strong vigorous plants 
that have experienced no check, and have not 
been raised in a very hot place.—E. H. 


1874.Cesspools in Gardens.—In sum- 
mer such crops as Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Peas, 
Onions, Scarlet Runners, old Asparagus beds, 
Gooseberry, Black Currant, and Raspberry 
auarters will imbibe a good deal of sewage. 
Strawberry beds may have a supply from this 
time till the fruit begins to colour ; and in win- 
ter, or when it cannot be profitably used else- 
where, pour it over the roots of fruit trees in 
orchards, &c. Cut Grass may be usefully em- 
ployed for mulching over the roots of plants 
and fruit trees; it may be dug or trenched in 
the land at once, as cut, or be mixed with earth 
to absorb the unpleasant smelling gases evolved 
by fermentation. —E. 


1929.—Lilium auratum Out-of-doors. 
—Lilium auratum should be planted in a shady 
place, not under the drip of trees, in any good 
soil that can be kept tolerably moist, Ours are 
hide in a good but rather heavy loam in the 

ernery, where for the last two years we -have 
had them and other Lilies flower beautifully. 
They are all coming up quite strong this spring, 
in spite of last winter’s frost, which killed Lau- 
rels and Aucubas down to the ground. The 
bulbs are left in the ground all the winter, pro- 
tected from slugs by a good dusting of soot in 
the spring, and well watered all the summer. 
On this simple treatment all Lilies seem to grow 
handsomer each year, I may mention the fact 
of one bulb of Lilium auratum remaining dor- 
mant a whole year in an undisturbed spot among 
the Ferns. Planted one spring it did not grow 
till the next, when it sent up three shoots, one 
of which was strong enough to bear three large 
flowers.—LovER or Liurgs,. 

1838.—Blooms Falling off Roses.—Maréchal Niel 
rose often produces more buds than come to perfect 
flowers. In what condition are the main stems; are 
there any symptoms of canker? A little artificial stimu- 
lant, such as Standen’s or Clay’s, will be useful. The 


falling of the buds arises, no doubt, from exhaustion or 
lack of power in some form,—E. H. 
1911.—Bulbs the Second Year.—I haye planted 
Hyacinths for many years in the same mixture, viz,, one- 
hird leaf-mould, one-third well-rotted manure, one-third 
gand; they have been planted in November and lifted 




















and dried in May. Not only have they continued to 
bloom beautifully year after year, but their offsets, 
treated in the same manner, have made good bedding 
bulbs. These two last winters, however, have settled 
them ; they are nearly all gone, and, after many years 
of faithful service, must be replaced.—S. F. M. L. 


1885.—The May Flower (Epigea repens).—This 
may be obtained at Mr. Ware’s nursery, Tottenham; or 
Messrs. Backhouse and Sons’, York. ] 


1893.—Management of Fern Case.—Keep the 
plants free from all dead fronds aad decaying matter 
generally ; wash the glass when necessary to keep it clean 
and bright. Plants growing in a tight-fitting glass will 
not require much water, as the evaporation condenses on 
the g'ass and runs down to the roots again. But for 
most kinds of Ferns a little ventilation sometimes is 
beneficial by tilting up the glass or otherwise for an hour 
in the morning.—E. H. 


1894.—-Cyclamens and Cacti after Bloomng.— 
Put your Cyclamens in a cold frame, and Cacti ona sunny 
shelf in greenhouse. Give little water.—G. B., Bury. 


1877.—Growing Gardenias.—Gardenias grow best 
in a moist stove, syringing them several times during 
the day ; they require very little shading. Ihave grown 
them well in top sod roughly chopped up, mixed with 
bones, sand, and a little dry cow manure. They are 
fond of liquid made from cow manure when growing 
freely.—J. H. 


1832.—Glazing Without Putty.—In auswer to 
““K. N.,” I write to say that last autumn I put up a 
greenhouse on the same principle as he suggests, and 
find it answer exceedingly well It is perfectly water- 
tight, &c., and, having had others built the other way, 
I consider it equally as good as the old style. The house 
isin rather an exposed position, but it has sustained no 
damage. I may say that there is a nurseryman close by 
who builds all his houses on the same principle, and from 
whom I copied.—H. S. H. 










































































































































— = qm 
Rennes lll men 
Wistaria and Ivy on Railings 


1751.- -Peas and Mice.—I recommend the following 


as a remedy against mice among Peas :—Take some 
Furze and chop into lengths of 14 in., 1 in., and 4 in., 


then put some on top of the Peas, and then the earth and 
This is a sure preventive 
against birds.— 


some more Furze on the top. 
against mice and worms, and even 
AD HaCs Wi. 


1905.—Hybridising Daffodils.—I think hybri- 
I am of opinion that 
the most important matter is to keep the species or dis- 
tinct types true, rather thanrunthem into a lot of varie- 


dising Daffodils is a great mistake. 


ties.—H. H. 





1936.—Planting Potatoes.—In the hints for Potato 


planting it is stated the sets should only have two shoots. 
Doesit mean that that the others should be pulled off, 


or, that the Potatoes should be cut into pieces, each piece 
[All the shoots but two 


with two shoots ?—A NOVICE. 
should be cut out with the point of a knife. ] 


1937.—_Ferns Under Glass Case.-I have an 
earthenware Fern case, with bell-glass top, and Ferns 
Lately, the new fronds of 
I keep the case on a sideboard in a 
rather large room ; I do not lift the glass up nor water it 
{The 
bell-glass should be lifted for an hour daily when the gas 


supplied from greenhouse. 
the Fern die off. 
much. Would the gas or the fire affectit?—R. H. 


isnot burning. Wipe the glass and water the plants. ] 


1938.—Potting Plants.—I find in GARDENING that 
young plants are to be shifted into larger pots as the pots 
fill with roots, but how can I ascertain when the pots are 
[Place your left hand over 


full of roots 7?—A NOVICE. 
the top of the pot, letting the plant come between the 
middle fingers. Then turn the pot upside down, and 
gently tap the edge of the pot on a table or bench. Lift 
up the pot with the right hand, and you will then be 
able to see the roots. Put the plant in the pot again, 
and give it a few sharp raps on the table to fit the ball 
of roots into its place again. ] 


1939.—Pruning Fruit Trees.—I have several 
young Peach and Pear trees which have never been 
pruned. How far back had I better prune them? They 
are beginning to show leaf, {had them last year from 
the nursery.—HAMPSTEAD, [It is rather late’ to prune 


| them now ; your best way wonld he fo rub off the leaf: 





shoots of the parts that should be cut off, and when the 
young growths have got a good start these bare pieces 
might be removed, We cannot advise you how far to 
prune them back without knowing what they are like 
now, and in what form you would like to train them. 
Ask some good gardener to see them. ] 


1940.—Plants in Vineries.—My Vinery was used 
as a stove from 1874to March 1879. Will this account 
for small crop last year, and bad promise this, or is it 
bad pruning ? [If astove temperature was kept up during 
the autumn and winter months there is no wonder that 
the Grapes were poor. This year let the Vines carry as 
light a crop as possible, and keep the temperature of the 
house rather low, say not to exceed 60° by night except 
in very warm weather, Give abundance of air daily, and 
leave a little on all night. Keep the shoots thin, and do 
not stop them too close ; let every leaf be fully exposed 
to the light. When the leaves begin to fall in autumn, 
throw open the house till sharp weather sets in ; then 
prune the Vines and let them break into growth natu- 
rally, that is, without forcing. By these means you may 
reeruit their strength, } 


1941.—Fly on Apple Trees. —What can I do to my 
Apple trees, which are just ready to burst into blossom? 
Every bud is covered with green blight.—J. PLATER. 
(Take 4 0z. of Quassia chips, which may be got at the 
chemist’s, and boilthem for ten minutes in a gallon of 
soft water. Strain off the chips, and add 4 oz. of soft 
soap, which should be dissolved in the water as it cools. 
When nearly cold, syringe the trees with the liquid ; ten 
minutes afterwards syringe it off with clean soft water 
Repeat the operation when necessary. ] 


1942.—Fruit Trees in Greenhouse.—! have in 
my greenhouse some Cherry and Peach trees afew inches 
high, grown in pots from the stones, planted some four 
months back. How should they now be treated to ensure 
strong and vigorous growth?—BRocKELSBY. [Plant 
them out-of-doors under a south wall in good soil, taking 
care, however, to harden them off a little at first.] 


1943.—Forcing Lilac.—In GARDENING for April 3 
there is a paragraph “ How to force Lilac.” What time 
ought the bushes to be taken up?—SYDENHAM. [When 
the leaves have fallen. If a succession is needed, a few 
—at intervals of three or four weeks—should be put in 
heat ] 

1944.—Box for Plants.—Which is the best kind of 
box for sending cut flowers by post?—J. BRovin. [A tin 
box is the best for plants. Wadding, not wool, should 
be used, as the latter absorbs the moisture from the 
plants. Ivy or Spinach leaves answer well for packing 
when there is a scarcity of damp Moss. ] 


1945.—Lilium auratum.—Is it too late to put in 
bulbs of Lilium auratum? if not, where can I get them? 
and the price of them?--C. H. W. [Procure some bulls 
at once and pot them in equal parts sandy loam and rot- 
ten cow manure or leaf-mould. They may be obtained 
from any good bulb and seed house. The price varies 
according to the size of the bulbs; fair-sized flowering 
bulbs may be had for about Is. each.] 


1946.—Aspect for Spring Garden.—Would a 
border under a west wall be well suited for a spring gar- 
den?—J. L. [Yes.] 


1947.—Sizes of Flower Pots.—What is the proper 
measurement of the different sized flower pots, com- 
mencing with the smallest one?—W. J. L. [Thimbles, 
2 in.; thumbs, 2} in.; sixties, 3 in.; fifty-fours, 4in. = 
forty-eights, 5in ; thirty-twos, 6in. ; twenty-fours, 8 in. ; 
sixteens, 93 in. ; twelves, 11}in.; eights, 12 in. : sixes, 
13 in. ; fours, 15in. ; twos, 18 in.] 

1948.—Bulbs after Flowering.—I have a few pots 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, &c., which are now d ying 
down. Will it be best to take them out of the pots and 
dry them and store them away, or leave them in the pots 
and gradually withhold water until quite dry? The usual 
plan is to plant them out in the garden in rich soil ; but, 
unfortunately, I have no garden only in pots. If left in 
pots, what is the best way to start them into growth again ? 
—A LEARNER. [Keep the soilin the pots moist until the 
tops have died down. In autumn re-pot them and place 
them out-of-doors plunged in ashes, and let them come 
on gradually, They will be of very little use, we are 
afraid.] 

1949.—Propagating Palms and Genistas.— 
How are Palms and Genistas propagated, and at what 
time ?—J. V. [Palms are propagated from seeds sown 
at any time in a warm temperature’; Genistas from 
cuttings, in September, placed in a frame or greenhouse. ] 


1950.—Tea Leaves as Manure.—Are Tea leaves 
any use for the manuring or improving soils? Are coffee 
grouts of any use for the same purpose ?—H. C, F. [The 
benefits derived by soil from Tea leaves would be very 
small unless you had a large quantity which had lain 
long enough to get decomposed. Coffee grouts will do 
neither good nor harm.] 

Scale on Apple and Plum Trees.—J. Hiam.— 
The scale on the Apple tree is apparently what is called 
the mussel scale. The best remedy we know of is seal 
oil, well rubbed into every crevice of the bark when the 
leaves of the tree fall off in autumn. That on the Plum 
tree is the common brown scale, which may be cured in 
the same way as the other,] 

Shading Greenhouses.—H. F. J.—Thin canvas 
on rollers is the best ; but if you would rather paint the 
glass use whiting and sour milk, mixed to the consistency 
of paint ; or, nurserymen sell some material called “‘ sum 
mer cloud,” which is very good for the purpose. 

Cape Gooseberry.—K.—The botanical name of 
this fruit is Physalis edulis, belonging to the order So- 
lancew. A native of South America. 

A, F.—Kindly ask your questians on separate pieces of 
paper. 

Large Forget-me-not.—§. F. M, L,—You pro- 
bably mean Omphalodes verna. 

H. P.—You will get all the information you ask in 
our advertisement columns. 

J. H.—Your communication can only be inserted ag 





an advertisement, in the columns set apart for that pur, 
pose, 3 ; i it 


























































QUERIES. 


1952.—Slugs in Greenhouses.—Can any one tell 
me the best course to get rid of slugs in a greenhouse? 
I have some herbaceous Calceolarias which are being 
spoilt by them.—SUBSORIBER. 


1953.—Azaleas Growing too Soon.—Can any 
one tell me how to prevent the new wood of Azaleas 
starting before the flowers are out? Does it injure the 
plants to nip out the new growth ?7—SuB. 


1954.—Constructing a Fernery.—I have a green- 
house which I wish to convert intoa Fernery. It is in 
a shady situation. The north, west, and south sides are 
of brick, and the east side glass, with glass roof and well- 
drained cement floor. Itis about 7 ft. square. Wouldsome 
one give me a few hints as to the best way of covering 
the walls with virgin cork, &c., so as to make it into a 
little glen, with fountain, &c. ?7—T. W. W. 


1955. -Rats in Country Houses.—Is there any 
way of ridding houses of these unwelcome guests? Poi- 
son only makes one evil to couuteract another, and is 
besides dangerous where children and domestic animals 
are found, and trapping is a slow process where such 
rapid multiplication takes place.—NORTHUMBRIAN, 


1956.—Vines.—I would be glad if ‘J. G. K.” would 
give a few more remarks on the the long rod system of 
Vines when started, and what fire heat is to be kept up. 
will 70° or 90° do? I have a Vine grown on the spur 
system, which has borne well, but this year it has not 
been pruned. The shoots are now 2 ft. long, without a 
sign of fruit. What shall I do? Will they bear this 
year? There is now no fire kept up ; the shoots are not 
weak ; the solar hat about 70°. There are three shoots 
to each top joint ; ought they remain, or leave only the 
leader?—G. B. MI. 


1957.—Treatnent of Hoya carnosa.—I have 
some cuttings of Hoya carnosa just started in 3-in. pots 
in a temperature about 60°. Can I flower them this sea- 
gon? and what treatment should they receive ?—W. C. 
REID. 

1958.—_Treatme2nt of Vallottas.—I have some 
small bulbs of Vallottas, offsets from larger bulbs. How 
ought they to be treated? and how long will they be 
coming to a flowering size?—J. W. L. 


1959.—Perennials for Sowing in July.—Will 
some one kindly give me the names of a few hardy or 
half-hardy perennials of compact growth, similar to the 
dwarf Antirrhinum or Pentstemon, that I can sow in 
July or August to blossom the following summer from 
July to October or November?—J. 8. M. 

1960.—Culture of Sunflowers.—Will any one 
inform m2 as to the best method of sowing and raising 
Sunflowers. and any hints that may be useful in their 
cultivation?—JOHN HENRY. 





































































1931.—Mixed Houses of Plants.—Is a tempera- 
ture of 502 suitable for all the following plants, viz.— 
Amaryllis, Bouvardias, Begonias, Camellias, Chrysanthe- 
mums (winter flowering), Cyclamens, Fuchsias, Gera- 
niums, Heaths, Hyacinths(and ‘other bulbs), Liliums, 
Lobelias, Orchids (winter flowering), Primulas, Passion- 
flowers, Roses (Maréchal Niel), and Violas? Would they 
succeed if grown together ?—J. J, M. 

1962.To make a Garden Pay.—Is it possible 
to make asmill garden yield a profit? Having about 
a third of an acre, I grow all the fruit and vegetable 
consumed by the family, purchasing them at the prices 
at which they are retailed by the shopkeepers; but I 
always find tha6, although I work hard in the gar- 
den, after paying for seeds, manure, and a man’s oc¢ca- 
sional labour in digging and trenching, [save very little, 
and might as well buy at the shops and save myself much 
fatigue and-care. Some of my friends say that a man 
who recently possessed a large income, extensive grounds, 
&e., is not the person to make a small garden pay; but 
T think otherwise, as I not only pussess a practical know- 
ledge of gardening, but also work like a day labourer to 
mike my little plot of ground yield me a fair return. 
The result is, however, very unsatisfactory, and I shall 
be glal if some practical gardener will help me as to the 
best method of turning my knowledge to account.— 
ANXIOUS TO KNOW. 


1963.—House Slops as Liquid Manure.—Will 
some reader inform me how I can utilise the refuse house 
liquids ? If I apply them as produced they act too 
vigorously and do more harm than good; and yet if 1 
allow them to stand in a tub sunk in the earth they 
smell most offensively, and are, I imagine, unwholesome. 
—VECTIS. 

1964.-Making a Lawn.—I have a pieceof ground 
at the back of my house 50 ft. long by 15 ft. wide, which 
I wish to make into alawn. I believe the quality of the 
soil is good, but rather stony. I have had the whole of 
it dug up and thoroughly loosened, and I should be glad 
to be informed how I am to proceed. Ihave no turf 
available, so must therefore use Grass seeds, —ALPHA. 


1935.—Single White Camellias.—Can any one 
tell me where [ can procure a plant of the single white 
CGamellia—called, [ believe, Camellia japonica? I pre- 
sum? it requires the same treatment as the other kinds. 


1966._Sowing Seeds of Conifers.—I have some 
seeds of Pinus Normanniana, Lambertiana, and other 
Pines, which ripened this year in Kerry particularly well. 
Would some one tell me how they are to be sown, and 
where ?—MaAJgor H, 


1987.-Book on ‘Horticultural Chemistry.— 
I have come into possession of a garden this year, and 
not having devoted any time to the study of this sub- 
ject, I will be much obliged if any one will recommend 
me to a cheap work which treats the subject from a 
chemical point of view—by this I mean a book that not 
only gives directions, but states the reason why, as far as 
practicable.—REASON WHY. 

1968.—Crown Imperials from Seed.—Last au 
tumn I sowed seeds of the Crown Imperial Lily, and 
three plants have come up. What is the proper way to 
treat them? Am Ito leave them in the box they were 
one ae How long will it be before they flower ?— 
dg. M. MM. 
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1969.—Painting Greenhouse Floors.—The tiled 
floor of my greenhouse is so difficult to keep clean. Lin- 
tend painting the tiles red and black ; will this succeed? 
Or, can any reader suggest a better plan?—TERRA COTTA. 


1970.—Grubs on Lawns.—(an anyone advise me 
how to get rid of a small lead-coloured grub which has 
appeared in numbers during the last few days, crawling 
from the Grass plot on to the gravel walks? I do not 
know its name.—J. M. G. 


1971.—Pruning Jasmines and Berberis.— 
I have some of these plants with long bare branches ; 
howshould they be treated?—EARNEST GARDENER. 


1972.—Flower-pot Stoves.—Would “H. M. D. B.” 
kindly give me plainer instructions respecting the kind 
of stove? I cannot quite understand how the fire is to 
burn without air. Does the tin pan rest quite on the 
inner pot? Can the size of the fire-clay pots be given, 
and where could I obtain them ?—INQUIRER. 


1973 Soot in Gardens.—lIf a bucketful of sootis 
buried in the garden, how soon can that particular spot 
be used for planting in ?—IDAWARRA. 


1974.—Soot-water for Plants.—Is there any means 
of overcoming the buoyancy of soot, so that it may be 
mixed with water, as frequently recommended in gar- 
dening publications ?—IDAWARRA. 


1975.—Parsley for Exhibition.—Will any one tell 
me how to grow a good potful of Parsley for exhibition 
in July next? I have some plants about 1 in. high in a 
cold frame.—JOHN BROWN. 


1976.—Climbing Roses not Flowering.—I have 
a Maréchal Neil Rose tree in my greenhouse which makes 
plenty of very nice foliage, but Ido not see any sign of 
flower buds; the plant is $ft long. Ihave also a Gloire 
de Dijon Rose quite as large, which is in bloom ; but the 
foliage is very brown, the leaves go almost yellow, and 
some have very dark-brown spots upon them and others 
drop off. What is the cause and remedy in both cases? 
—ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 


1977.—-Peat Charcoal.—Will “‘ Rustic” (see p. 41) 
say if this is an article of commerce sold in London or 
Birmingham, or how is it procnrable ?—J. T. 


1978.—Iris chinensis.—I have some plants of the 
above which were brought from Genoa four years ago. 
They were taken up when in flower, and have never blos- 
somed since; they are immensely strong and large. I 
have had some in the open ground andsome in a cool 
house. What treatment should I adopt? In the garden 
near Genoa where I saw them covering the ground like 
Bluebells they were, I think, rather shaded. Would a 
roasting such as suits Guernsey Lilies be likely to suit? 

L. 


1979.—Calochortus flavus.—I have some seed 
of this, and shall be glad of information as to growing it. 
—C.D. 


1980.—Newly-made Lawns.—I have lately had 
some turf laid down in my small garden, which turns out 
to bemeadow turf, fullof Buttercups. I cannot afford to 
relay it, and am doing my best to eradicate these pests 
withaspua. I propose also to roll frequently with a heavy 
roller, having observed that in the footway through a 
meadow one rarely sees a Buttercup, however full of 
them the meadow may be. I presume, therefore, that 
pressure is hurtful to them, What else can I do?-A 
NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


1981.—Wild Flowers.—Can your-readers inform 
me where in the neighbourhood of London (especially 
the south side) Ican procure wild flowers—notably Wood 
Anemone, Wood Sorrel, and Hyacinth—and also if these 
come into bloom in the month of March or April in that 
locality 7—M. M.5. 


1932._Treatment of Cactus.—I should be glad of 
some hints on the management of the Cactus. I havea 
large one which looks dry and shrivelled, but I do not 
think it is dead. What can Ido to revive it?—A SUB- 
SCRIBER. 


1983. Creepers for North and East Aspects. 
—Can any one recommend me a few good creepers for 
north-east and due north aspects ?—S. F. M. L. 


1981.—Unhealthy Pear Leaves.—I have some Pear 
trees the leaves of which are not so healthy as could be 
wished; they have been the same for two years. They 
are red and spotted, black spots appearing as the season 
advances. The roots were pruned this winter pretty 
closely. Can any one suggest the cause and remedy? 
They have borne no fruit for some years.—J. M. 


1985.—Glass for {Conservatory.—I am now 
erecting a conservatory, and my architects wish to put 
plate glass in the front sashes. I have been told plate 
glass is not good for plant growing. I should like to 
have any reader’s experience.—FREDK. BRIDGFORD. 


1986.—Watercresses.—I read that Watercresses are 
very successfully grown at Gravesend and Waltham 
Abbey. How are they managed? And how are they 
managed in other places where they grow so luxuriantly 
and beautifully, and are so robust and tender? Could 
they be well managed in the overflow water from a well, 
and, if so, how should the bed be formed, and the plan- 
tation worked? And could a person grow a few for home 
use ina cottage garden by artificial means, and, if so, 





by what means?—T. J. 8, 





Mice and Peas.—I saw about three weeks 
since a query from a correspondent in GAR- 
DENING as to how he should protect his Peas 
from the ravages of mice and birds. The day after 
I sowed my first Harlies I was astonished to find 
that great destruction had been done during the 
night by mice. 


slightly patted it down with the spade to pre- 





that time I saw no more traces of mice or birds, 


and I do not believe a single Pea has been stolen 


since, 
weather, it is quite harmless to the young plants 
when they appear above the soil. 
a beautiful robust row of Peas, which I am 
sure are second to none in this neighbourhood. 
—G. GREEN. 





















I at once made a thick covering 
of soot down the whole length of the trench, and 


vent the wind from blowing it away. From 


[Arrit 17, 1880. 


From the long exposure to wind and 


I have now 








POULTRY. 


SITTING OF HENS. 
There is a general notion that old hens make 


the best mothers; but as far as my experience 


goes, I have found quite the contrary to be the 
ease. A pullet will sit and hatch as well, and 
make a far more devoted mother than an older 
hen. In sitting a hen it is best to remove her 
quite away from the others; and if, as some hens 
dislike sitting anywhere but where they have 
been laying, remove her in the evening, give 
her four or five china nest eggs, cover her up 
till the morning, then let her out and feed her ; 
if when placed before the nest she will return, 
you may safely sit her in the evening. Most 
people give thirteen eggs, but you will find that 
you will generally get as many chickens out of 
eleven. I always make up a nest with a good 
sized turf at the bottom, place the hen in it and 
give her the eggs one by one, which she will 
take with many expressions of satisfaction. 
She will probably not come off the nest the 
following day. : 

When a hen leaves the nest, do not give her 
food directly, but first let her have a dust bath, 
as it is of great importance she should not get 
vermin on her; and you can easily give her food 
after she has returned to the nest, We always 
give our sitting hens a little chopped meat, and 
a drink of water at midday, and if the weather 
is warm they are very grateful for another 
drink in the evening. When the eggs are hatch- 
ing it is best to remove all the chicks as soon as 
they are well nested, or the hen (especially if a 
pullet) will get up to look at them, and thus 
endanger the well-being of the others. Also 
remove all eggshells. If a chicken cannot get 
out after having pecked the shell, take it and 
remove bit by bit the top shell, and dribble down 
some warm water ; by aid of this the chick, if 
returned to the nest, will be able to extricate 
itself, and you will save it. As a warning to 
young beginners I may say, Never set your hens 
on hay, or your chicks will be glued to the shell, 
and you will lose great part of them. The first 
hen we ever sat we made this mistake and lost 
several chicks. The day after the chickens are 
hatched they should be fed: on hard-boiled eggs 
and cracked grits soaked. At the end of a week 
they may be fed on barley meal, oatmeal, and 
soft scraps. At the end of a fortnight give whole 
dry grits, but do not give grain till they are six 
weeks old, and then only sparingly. For hold- 
ing water nothing is better than a cup inverted 
inasaucer. If your chickens are troubled with 
lice sprinkle them with Keating’s insect powder, 
and give them a nest of lime rubbish. It is 
better for the first week to give the hen a sepa- 
rate dust bath away from the chickens; after 
that they will dust with her. My hens will, if 
you put your hand under them, at once rise and 
allow you to see that all is right ; and one last 
year brought her four-days’ old chickens into 
the kitchen and sat down with them by the fire. 
—AMATEUR ALECTRYOLOGIST. 


Feeding Hens when Sitting.—Would some 
reader tell me whether hens sitting must have free access 
to water, or is wetted food enough? What is the best 
food for sitting hens? and does not too much water create 
looseness, as the hens seem to drink and go to the eggs 
again ?7—MABOR. 3 


Disease in Fowls.—I have a lot of chickens, but 
have lost a large number from the following cause :— 
When the chickens are a few weeks old there forms on 
the hinder part of the body a cake or lump of hard dirt. 
Ihave washed many of them and some have lived, but I 
lose four or fivea day. A neighbour tells me it is a kind 
af diarrhea, but cannot inform me of any remedy,— 

HODA. 


Croup in Poultry.—The occurance of a dry horny 
scale upon the tongue is generally called ‘‘ pip.” The dry, 
scaly tongue is, however, only a symptom caused by some 
other disease, such as gapes, catarrh, or roup. If the 
scale or hardened membrane is loose, it should be re- 
moved. If “F. B.” will give particulars of symptoms, 
whether there is any discharge from the nostrils, &c., I 
shall be glad to give further information.—C. W. A. 


Fowls Losing their Feathers.—All the breast 
feathers of one of my light Brahma hens haye come out, 
and she sits on the straw in the nest all day long and eats 
scarcely any food. _ What is the reason of the breast 
being bare at this time of the year? I shall be glad if any- 
one will tell me what is best to do.—A. J. A. 
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Fowls Eating their Eggs.—tI have two Cochin 
hens sitting ; they eat their eggs. What can be done to 
prevent this ?—F. A. 


Eggs for Hatching.—It the fowls are ten months 
old, their eggs should certainly be good for hatching; and 
considering only one hen to a cock, all eggs should be 
considered fertile. 


Pale-yolked Eggs.—tThe paler the better; as a 
rule, they are a better flavour. Dark-yolked eggs mean, 
as arule, that the fowls get very rank food. 

—— Black Hamburghs require a good range of Grass 
land to roam upon, and if fedonce or twice a week with 
scraps of meat, raw or under-cooked, the yolks of the 
eggs will be found to get darker and richer.—C. J. M. 


Fowls Plucking each others’ Feathers.—I 
should say you give your fowls too much fatty matter. 


This should be stopped for a time, and then only sivenin 
small quantities. Put some rusty nails, and oceasionlly 
a pinch of Saffron, in their water. The feathers will not 
grow again till next moulting season. 


Serious Loss of Fowls.—I feel sure that it was 
the lime that killed the fowls, though I do not quite 
agree with the feeding they had. Pollard, bran, and Po- 
tatoes mixed, and given just warm, are very good; but 
they should have Barley instead of Oats, and occasionally 
a little Wheat. Peas are also good for a change. — 
C. HARXUROT, 


Eggs for Hatching.—Will some one kindly ex- 
plain the way to discover whether an egg is likely to 
produce a chicken or not? -H. B. 


Loss of Fowls —The disorder “‘N. 8. Durrant” lost 
his fowls by prevailed here (fast Kent) two years since. 
It seemed almost incurable, though pills of camphor and 
chalk, with a little brandy, sometimes saved the birds. It 
only appeared in the valley. Mine and other birds on 
the hills escaped ; but it was most contagious, and seemed 
a kind of choleraic epidemic. Whitewash, lime sowing 
on the ground, and disinfection, is most desirable before 
re-stocking. —C. H. 

ES 


HOME PETS. 


HOW TO BREED CANARIES. 
First we will spreak of the breeding cage. A 
good breeding cage for one pair of birds should 
haye two rooms in it, with a hole cut in the par- 
tition for the birds to pass through ; and then 
you want two slips, one wired and one not 
wired, so as to be able to shut off the birds from 
each other, as you may require; there ought 
also to be places for seed and water to each 
room. Now thoroughly clean out the cage and 
whitewash with new lime ; cleanliness is of the 
greatest importance while breeding canaries, 
Next choose out the birds ; one bird should bea 
yellow, and one of buff; it is of little conse- 
quence whether male or female be the yellow or 
the buif bird; still, for myself I prefer 
yellow cocks and buff hens. Now for the 
time to put the birds together. I believe 
the last week in February, or the first in 
March, to be quite soon enough; I do not 
care for young ones tell we get twelve hours’ 
sun inaday. When the birds are paired, give 
regularly once a day grated eggs and bread till 
the hen lays her eggs; attending to this will 
prevent the hen being ege-bound. Of course 
you will have provided the birds with nesting 
material and nest box, Now as the hen lays her 
ezgs take them out each morning till the fourth 
egg islaid, then place the three eggs back again in 
the nest; the reason for this ig that most canaries 
begin to sit close as soon as the first egg is laid, 
the consequence being that the first laid egg is 
hatched three or four days before the last, and 
the oldest birds being the largest, crush the 
small ones or smother them to death. Canaries 
are seldom more than thirteen or fourteen days 
hatching their young ones if they sit properly, 
When hatched, supply the old birds three times 
a aa with a small quantity of grated egg and 
read, 

When the young ones are abouta fortnight 
old the hen bird will show signs of nesting the 
second time ; so you must put a fresh nest-box 
in the other room, with fresh nesting material ; 
de not forget this, as if nothing else is to be had 
the old birds will pluck the feathers off the 
young ones, which is not desirable. As the hen 
liys her eggs again, do with them as before ; by 
the time she commences sitting the first young 
ou will be leaving the nest-box and hopping 
avout the perches, perhaps getting into the 
other room and bothering the hen bird on her 
nest. To avoid this, take the wired slip and 
siut the cock bird in the other room with the 
young ones, supplying them with egg and bread: 
the hen does not require any egg while sitting. 
You must watch the birds after parting them, 
a3 sometimes the hen will refuge to sit with the 
cock parted from her; should this be the case 
let the cock back again, and use the Wired slip 
when he will feed through it, ; 








By the time the hen hatches the second brood 
the first will be able to take care of thamselves, 
when they must be put in a separate cage and 
supplied with crushed hemp and canary seed, 
gradually decreasing the egg food, and stopping 
it as soon as they will live on seed alone. I do 
not advise giving young birds green food, but I 
believe it is good for the old ones while breed- 
ing. Groundsel, Chickweed, and Lettuce leaves 
are what I generally use. I also like to have a 
piece of mortar in the cage for the birds to 
peck, and the bottoms of the cage sanded over, 

The above is my method of breeding canaries, 
and I have been pretty successful in it. T have 
made no mention of the various kinds or breeds 
of canaries, on which many important things 
might be written. I just give a list of them :— 
Norwich canaries, Lancashire coppies, York- 
shire, Belgian, Lizard, Scotch fancy, Londen 
fancy, Cinnamon. A. Locke, 


eee 
BEES. 


Plants for Bees and Starting Bee- 
keeping.—Bees will gather honey close to their 
hives or up to two or three miles distant. There 
is no necessity to plant close to the hives. Mig- 
nonette, Forget-me-not, Borage, also Cabbage, 
Turnip or Mustard flowers, are great favourites. 
Swarm of bees should be ready about first week 
in May ; if sent off directly, ie, day after they 
have swarmed, they will travel well in the straw 
skep they were taken in, the bottom being 
covered with perforated zinc securely fastened. 








I strongly recommend wooden hives, placed 
facing south-east, with a path behind. The 


swarm would only want feeding if weather was 
wet just after their arrival. No implements re- 
quired yet. Cannot even guess at the amount 
of honey likely to be made unless I know size of 
hive and style of country—perhaps 30 lb., per- 
haps 10 lb.—G. C, 

Lose no time in procuring your stock ; 
the sooner they are removed now the better. 
Have the hive tied closely up in a strong coarse 
cloth. The quantity of honey produced the first 
and following years will depend upon the season 
and the county; 20 lbs. a hive on an average is 
a fair harvest. The Stewarton hives are highly 
spoken of, so is the bar-framed hive. The best 
aspect is south-east. Bees will not require 
feeding now unless the weather turns cold or 
wet. It would not pay to take the honey from 
the stock, you would most probably lose the 
swarm ; be content with supers. It is very 
little use planting flowers for bees,—A Sup- 
SCRIBER. 

—— The hive of bees ought to be obtained 
at once and placed facing south east. The best 
kind of hives areon the “hut” principal ; two 
boxes (or three) placed side by side, with com- 
munication of half an inch cut out of side of 
boxes, and a hole of about 3 in. in diameter on 
the top of each box, for small round skeps to be 
put on. The quantity of honey to be obtained 
depends on the country round. If near a town 
or meadow land, only a small quantity must be 
expected, but if near Clover fields, Heath, 
Bean fields, and Lime trees, a much larger quan- 
tity ; and this again will depend on the amount 
of sun during the season. Twenty or thirty 
pounds of honey may be obtained if the season 
is favourable ; but on no account rob the bees 
of all their honey ; they ought to have at least 
20 lbs. of honey left for their share, if they are 
todo well. About May, or first week in June, 
there should be a swarm come from the hive of 
bees, so the box or skep must be ready to re- 
ceive them, on whatever plan is chosen, and nine 
days after (weather permitting) a smaller flight ; 
nine days after perhaps another, which may be 
put together in a smaller box or hive. The bees 
ought to be sent securely packed, with a piece 
of perforated zinc placed on the top or entrance 
for air and ventilation; the hive must not be 
placed near a wall. Probably the bees will re. 
quire feeding till May, as in most neighbour- 
hoods the bees collected but little honey all last 
year. Salvia nemorosa is a good plant for bees 
in the autumn.—A. F, B. 


steele 


Sea Sand for Plants.—If laid aside ex- 
posed to the weather for nine or twelve months, 
sea sand answers well for striking such things 
asGeraniumsin. We only use it for destroying 
misplaced vegetation.—M. D, 
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AQUARIA. 


—_—_ 


STOCKING AN AQUARIUM. 


Havine had a good deal of experience with 
aquaria, I think I can give «“ Millgate ” the infor. 
mation he requires. As I do not know what 
kind of aquarium his is to be, I will assume that 
it is an inverted bell-glass, of, say, 18 in. in di- 
ameter. The first thing necessary is some small 
shingle, which may be procured at any of the 
fish-shops. It varies from 4d. to 6d. a quart; 
he will want about three or four quarts. This 
should be well washed, boiled in fact, in several 
waters to ensure its perfect cleanliness. This 
should be laid at the bottom of the aquarium, 
A few small pieces of charcoal at the bot- 
tom (hidden by the shingle) would be desirable. 
Do not place marine shells, however beautiful, 
in your aquarium ; they are out of place. A little 
ornamental rockwork rising to the top of the 
water has an ornamental appearance. The next 
thing to be done is to place the aquatic plants 
in. The best and most beautiful, as well as 
most lasting for the purpose, is Vallisneria spira- 
lis. It is expensive to begin with ; the roots 
vary from 4d. to 1s. each; about. 3s, worth 
would furnish an 18-in. glass well. Lilies are 
a mistake in an aquarium, as they are liable to 
decay, and poison the water. The Cape Pond 
weed, however, is an exception. It should be 
planted in a small flower-pot with shingle, and 
buried at the bottom of the aquarium. It blos- 
soms freely, A few pieces of Frogbit floating on 
the surface are desirable. A piece or two of 
Anacharis may be added ; nor should a spray of 
Myriophyllum spicatum be left out. The weeds 
should be planted well in the shingle with a 
little well-washed river sand—not silver sand, 
which will cloud the water. Clear cold water 
should now be gently poured in from a can with 
a fine rose. The aquarium should be filled not 
more than three-parts full. It should be left 
for two or three days. Before placing expensive 
gold fish in, half-a-dozen minnows should be 
turned in, and if they do well, when a week 
from the first starting of the aquarium has ex- 
pired, the other fish may be safely added. If 
gold fish are to be kept, be content with small 
ones, and do not be tempted to purchase large 
fish, which will soon die. The following would 
be a good selection of fish :—Six gold or silver 
fish (various sizes), six minnows, two carp 
(small), two tench ditto, two eels ditto, two 
gudgeon ditto, and two roach ditto. Neither 
perch, sticklebacks, crayfish, or any beetles 
should be added. Tadpoles and little frogs look 
well. The objection to newts is that they will 
get out and run about the room; otherwise they 
are an attraction. Snails are a necessary evil ; 
Paludina vivipara and Glutinosa amphibia are 
the best ; half-a-dozen of each may be added. I 
have never found them devouring the vegetation, 
which Lymnea stagnalis, Planobis carinatus, 
and P. corneus are very partial to. Mussels 
should not be admitted.” Do not be persuaded 
to add any other insects to your collection, as 
they will prey on your fish. * Fish require feed- 
ing occasionally ; small blood worms are the 
best food for the purpose, W. Bz 


eee 


Water in Aquaria Turning Green—tThe 
slimy greenish substance is vegetation, and is caused by 
too much light. ‘T. B. M.” should cover the glass most 
exposed to the light with blue tissue paper, which I 
think will meet the difficulty.—H. D. F, D. 


Get afew water snails and put in. These will 
eat up the decayed green stuff, and so keep the water 
clear. You must be careful not to put too many in, as they 
will eat up the whole of the plants if you do.—C, HArx- 
UROT. 

Making an Aquarium.—It “HH. G., Sunderland,” 
would kindly tell me where he used his tin for the 
aquarium, and for what purpose, I should feel much 
obliged, as Iam about to commence one ?—IGNORANT. 


Stocking a Small Aquarium,—I haye an in- 
verted bell-glass, 16 in. deep and 12 in. in diameter. 
What quantity of minnows, gudgeons, and bullheads can 


Ikeep in it? Where can I catch trumpet snails and 
pladden snails ? 


What are they like? I should be very 
thankful to any one who would answer these questions, 
—A. H.C. W, 


— 


Mildewed Grapes.—I have found the 
following method efficacious in arresting mildew 
in the case of late Grapes :—On a still day, heat 
the hot water pipes as hot as the water will 
make them, and damp every part of the floor 
well with water, keeping all ventilation closed, 
Take a stone of fresh lime, and slack it in a 
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bucket, allowing it to boil well. Then reduce 
it with water to the consistency of thick paint, 
and into half a bucketful put three handfuls of 
flowers of sulphur. Mix all well together, and 
with an old whitewash brush put the mixture on 
the hot pipes. After the Grapes are all cut, it 
should be all washed off the pipes quite clean, 
or the result will be a crop of rusted Grapes the 
following summer.—J. 8. 


The Double-flowered Deutzia (D. 
crenata) is a remarkably fine variety of Deutzia. 
It isa much stronger grower than D. gracilis, 
and it produces longer racemes of flowers, which 
are quite double and pure white ; they also last 
much longer and are far better adapted for cut- 
ting than those of the single kind. We have 
forced it here for the last two or three years, 
and find that it succeeds quite as well as D. gra- 





Double-flowered Deutzia (D. crenata). 


cilis. Ido not consider it at all inferior to the 
best of the Bouvardias for any purpose, and I 
would strongly recommend it as a forcing shrub. 


—J. W. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arbor-vite (golden), 93 
to 18s; Arbor-vitee (common), 63 to 12s; Azaleas (ordi- 
nary), 248 to 42s; Azaleas (hardy), 188 to 24s; Arum 
Lilies, 9s to 12s; Adiantum cuneattm (ordinary), 6s to 
18s ; Aralia Sieboldi, 12s to 30s; Ardisia crenulata, 18s to 
30s ; Begonias (flowering), 68 to 12s; Begonias (fine-foli- 
aged), 6s to 12s; Berberis, 4s to 9s; Bouvardias, 12s to 
18s; Box, 45 to 98; Cytisus racemosus, 98 to 188; Cine- 
raria, 4s to 12s; Clematis, 98 to 18s; Crocus, 1s to 2s; 
Crotons (in variety), 128 to 42s; Cyclamen (ordinary), 98 
to 24s; Daphne indica, 4s to 68; Deutzia gracilis, 98 to 
18s ; Dielytra, 12s to 18s; Dracena (green-leaved kinds), 
12s to 308; Draceena (variegated), 188 to 60s ; Ericas (hye- 
malis section), 6s to 188; Euonymus, 4s to 12s; Euony- 
mus (variegated), 68 to 18s; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, 
various), 6s to 188; Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 
6s to 128; Gardenias, 30s to 36s; Hyacinths, 4s to 9s; 
Lily of the Valley, 12s to 248; Mignonette, 63 to 9s; 
Narcissus, 98 to 12s; Nasturtium, 6s ; Palms (small), 18s 
to 60s ; Pelargoniums (fancy), 188 to 248 ; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 63 to 98; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Primulas (single), 48 to 6s ; Primulas (double), 9s to 18s ; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 248; Spirza japonica, 9s 
to 18s; Scilla sibirica, 9s to 128; Selaginella denticulata, 
3s to 48; Solanums, 68 to 9s; Tulips, 6s to 93; Virginian 
Creepers, 68 to 95. - Per pair.— Azaleas (large), 208; 
Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 5s to 78; Aucubas (berried), 
4s to 6s ; Cyclamen (large), 5s to 10s ; Palms (large), 15s to 
42s ; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel and barrel, 9s 
to 30s; Cobs and Filberts, per 100 lb, 1208; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per lb, 108 to 15s; Grapes (imported 
(Almeria), per barrel, 258 to 30s; Lemons, per box, 30s to 45s ; 
Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s; Pears (fine 
dessert kinds), per dozen, 95 to 123; Pomeloes, per 
dozen, 38 to 6s; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), each, 5s to 
15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per lb, 1s 6d to 28: 


Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 4d to 6d. 


Vegetables.— Per 100.—Asparagus, 6s to 8s; French 
Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches. — Carrots (out- 
door), 48 to 58; Watercress, 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s; Mint, 
bs. to 68; Parsley, 68; Turnips (outdoor), 3s to 4s; 
Radishes, 6d; Herbs, 2d to @d. Per dozen punnets.— 
Cress, Mustard, or small salad, 28; Seakale, 36s. 
Per dozen. — Cucumbers, 48 to 7s; Endive, 2s to 
33s; Lettuce, 1s to 3s.—Per bundle.—Celery, 1s to 48; 
Horseradish, 33 to 6s ; Salsafy, 6d to 9d.—Per lb,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, Gd; New Potatoes, 5d to 1s dd. Firoc- 
coli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 188; Brovcolj (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 2s 6d ; Savoys, per score, 8s; Chervil, per pun- 
net, 34; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 23 ; Mushrooms, per 
pottle,1ls ; Potatoes (general store, round kinds), per 
ton, 1003 to 200s; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 180; Pars- 
nips. per tally, 5s to 7s; Rhubarb, forced (per dozen 
bundles), 4s to 8s ; Spinach, per-half-bushel, 2s 6d; Tarra- 
gon, per bunch, 6d, a Diy a 
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PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way, in all cases 
where it is possible, is to obtain it through the News- 
agents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls. Where, how- 
ever, in country districts the paper may not be obtained 
with regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. All the back numbers of GARDENING are in print, 
and may be had through the N ewsagents or direct from 
the Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—According to the postal 
tariff, GARDENING can be sent through the post to any 
place in the United Kingdom at the following rates.:— 
Per year, 68. 6d.; per half-year, 3s. 3d. No subscription 
received for a less period than sixmonths. All payments 
must be made in advance. Stamps not received. 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
THOMAS SPANSWICK, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. All Letters concerning 
Subscriptions to be addressed to—‘ The Publisher, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.” 


‘or those who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a Subscription Form is subjoined. 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


for OneYear, commencing 





for which I enclose 6s. 6d. 





Name 





Address 








ADVERTISEMENTS.—SOALE OF CHARGES.—Five lines 
or less in body type, 3s.; each additional line, 6d. If 
displayed, or with blocks, d&c., at the rate of 73d. per 
line of body type, no matt er what space they may occupy 
or what other type may be used. Set across columns, the 
lowest charge will be 30s. Advertisements for the next 
No. should reach the office not later than first post on 
Monday, Gardeners and others wanting situations, four 
lines, 1s. 6d. ; each additional line, 6d. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—We earnestly invite all 
those practically capable to aid their fellow readers by 
giving such information as may lie in their power. All 
answers should be written on one side of the paper, and 
commence with the number and title of the query. 

All communications for the Editorial Department 
should be addressed to THE EDITOR, GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton St., Covent Garden, London, 
W.Cc. Allletters referring to Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and other business matters, should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, at the same address. 

The name and address of the writer are required with 
every communication, though not for publication, unless 
desired by the writer. Letters or enquiries from anony- 
mous correspondents will not be inserted. 


Post Office Regulation.—Inconvenience and loss 
is experienced by advertisers overlooking the rule of the 
Post Office which forbids postmasters to receive letters 
addressed by initials or fictitious names only. Therefore 
answers to advertisements sent cannot reach the adver- 
tiser. 

To our Readers.—The aim of GARDENING being 
the dissemination of the very best practical information 
through every class of the community, the Editor would 
be greatly obliged to all who receive it if they will make 
it known to any person interested in the subject. 


Nee READY.—CASES for BINDING 


Vol. L. of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Price 1s. 6d. 
To be obtained of all booksellers, newsagents, and at the 
railway bookstalls, or from the publishing office, 37 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
N.B.—The binding case cannot be sent per post. 








“Gardening” Volumes. 


HE First Volume of GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED is now ready. It contains the 
whole of the numbers issued since its commencement to 
the end of February. Also a complete Index, Title-page, 
and a beautiful Coloured Frontispiece showing the two 
finest Roses raised in our time. It will ke well bound 
in green cloth, gold lettered, and be a valuable book of 
reference. May be obtained through all Newsagents and 
Bookstalls in the United Kingdom, price 7s. 6d. 


Vol. I. ‘Gardening Illustrated.” 
(hs is now ready, with a fine Plate of 


Roses, by Alfred Parsons. Price 7s. 6d., through 
all Booksellers and at the Railways, or at our Office, 37, 
Southamptou Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has 


beautifully-engraved figures of all the important 
types of hardy plants useful in obtaining picturesque 
effects in the garden. Price 5s.—GARDEN Office, 37, 
Southampton Street ; and through all booksellers. 


LPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 


{ GARDENS.—With numerous fine illustrations, 
Price 7s. 6¢.— London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
W.; THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, W,C., and through all hooksellars, = 
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* An ideal horticultural pewspaper.”—Canon Hore, Caunton. ‘* The best gardenins 
perer ever published in England or any other country.""—Peren Hennexson, New 
ork, — Tue Gaxpen is the best organised and most interesting journal of its kind 
that exists""—Jonn Linpen, Brussels. “* That excellent periodical, Tue Gagpen.”~—- 
Professor Owen, British Museum. “Is decidedly superior to any of the older journats 
of the same kind.”—Cuanizs Moore, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, N.8.W. * In praise 


of its merit I think I:could say anything, however sti i say i 
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YEW TREES. 


‘THe common Yew is a native of Britain, 
and, under favourable conditions, it attains 
Jarge dimensions. ‘There are also few, if 
any, trees which attain so great an age as 
the Yew ; even the Oak can hardly be re- 
garded as anexception in this respect, as 
the strong trunk and 

remarkably tough 

boughs of the Yew we 
enable it to resist the 
power and force of 
fierce gales and storms 
which not unfrequent- 

ly uproot or prostrate 

other trees, whether 
deciduous or ever- 
green,more particular- 
Jy whersuch trees have 
become somewhat de- 
crepit through age. 
The Yew being of / 
slow growth, the an- 
nual layers of wood 
are necessarily thin, 
and this renders the 
grain remarkably fine, 
so that it is very valu- 
able for cabinet-mak- 
ing pirposes. From 
times the most remote 
it appears to have 
been customary to 
plant the Yew in 
churchyards; and pos- 
sibly the oldest speci- 
mens of this tree are 
to be found on the 
sites of ancient places 
of sepulture, its sad 
and solemn aspect 
having, as it would 
appear, suggested to 





[It must at the same time be admitted that 
there are various instances of large Yew 


trees existing in parks stocked by cattle | 


which have never been known to suffer 
from having browsed upon the green shoots 
of such trees, possibly from the circum- 





stances of their being able to reach only so 
small a portion of such shoots as to have 





even the comparative- 








ly early races of man- 
kind its adaptability 
to this purpose, and 
as a suitable com- 
panion to the Cypress. 
Notwithstanding, 
however, its gloomy 
appearance and fune- 
real associations, it is 
at the same time a 
































very ornamental ever- Ps 
green tree, and one 

which tends to give a 

rich and warm aspect to the landscape 
wherever it is used. But, unfortunately, 
its dark green foliage is of a very poisonous 
character, and has on many occasions proved 
fatal to cattle ; on this account it can sel- 
dom with safety be planted in parks or pas- 
tures, or in any situation to which cattle 
have access, unless such trees are so effec- 
tually protected as to be out of their reach, 





no apparent injurious effect upon them. It| 
is, moreover, considered that the partially | 
withered shoots or branches that may have 
been some time separated from the plants, 
such as the trimmings of a hedge, are more 
fatal than the perfectly fresh or green 
shoots. The fact, however, cannot be too 
widely made known that this tree is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to stock of all kinds, 





Although botanists have classed the Yew 
among Coniferous plants, it is not cone 
bearing in the strict sense of the word, but 
produces a red fleshy fruit or berry, which 
has been considered poisonous, althoug|: 
various species of birds eat it with avidity 
during severe winters, and do not appear 


|to suffer any inconvenience from doing sc, 


while the vitality of 

the seeds is in no de- 
; gree impaired by the 
digestive organs of 
such birds ; therefore 
they frequently vece- 
tate where they hap- 
pen to be dropped, 
and young plants are 


often found  esta- 
blished in situations 
where they could 


hardly be expected to 
be found, such as on 
the face of precipi- 
tous cliffs, growing 
from fissures or rents 
in rocks, on ruined 
buildings, on the top 
of crumbling walls, 
and even between the 
forked limbs of large 
trees, or in any situa- 
tion where moisture 
and the  scantiest 
amount of soil or de- 
caying vegetable mat- 
ter exists. There are 
few species of trees 
or shrubs which so 
willingly submit to 
restriction of root and 
branch as the Yew; 
and many trees and 
hedges are in ex- 
istence which, by an- 
nual clipping, have 
been kept to the 
same form and di- 
mensions during very 
many years, and still 
preserve a _ healthy 
condition, There are 
perhaps few, if any, 
species of trees which 
can be transplanted 
when of considerable 








size with greater fa. 
cility than the Yew, 
and this tree is con-- 
sequently of very great value in the pro 
duction of an immediate effect—often a 
desideratum. No plant is more suitable 
than the common Yew for the formation 
of hedges and screens in gardens and 
pleasure grounds. At all seasons of the 
year it is ornamental, and it is _particu- 
larly so in spring or early summer, when 
the young shoots are beginning to be 
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developed, and are mostly af a rich brown 
or cinnamon colour, which has a very pretty 
effect. In winter and early spring such 
hedges afford a very effective shelter to ten- 
der plants of any kind, breaking or sifting 
the wind, as it were, and not forming cut- 
ting cold currents of air, as even walls of 
sirailar dimensions are apt to do. In the 
formation of such hedges, seedling plants 
should always be used, as plants propa- 
gated by cuttings or layers—particularly 
the latter—are often long before they form 
a leader or assume an upright form of 
growth, if indeed they ever do so.- Even in 
a bed.of seedling Yews considerable diver- 
sity of form is usually found among the 
plants, some of them assuming the more 
upright growth of Taxus baccata. erecta ; 
and these, although of increased value as 
single plants, are not so well adapted for 
the formation of a hedge intended to be 
kept close cut in, as it is desirable that the 
plants forming it should be similar in style 
of growth. 

There are several varieties of the common 
Yew, such as the upright, already men- 
tioned, the Irish Yew, (Taxus baccata fas- 
tiviata), the golden-striped and the silver- 
striped common Yew; the golden-striped 
Trish Yew ; also a weeping variety (Dovas- 
toni), &c. ; and there have been many ex- 
ceedingly ornamental varieties of the golden 
Yew lately raised in Mr. Lane’s nursery at 
Berkhampsted ; and there are some fine 
examples of Yew in Mr. Waterer’s nursery 
at Knap Hill The Irish Yew is invalu- 
able as a perfectly hardy ornamental ever- 
green, very suitable for cemeteries, as well 
as large or small gardens. In order that it 
should preserve its upright form, the plants 
should be grown upon a single stem, and 
care should be taken to prevent its branches 
being bent down by accumulation of snow, 
or by the action of high winds. A very 
remarkable effect is produced at Knap Hill 
and elsewhere by grafting some of the gol- 
den-striped varieties upon the Irish Yew at 
an altitude of 10 ft., more or less, as de- 
sired ; the contrast between the bright 
golden-yellow of one and the dark green of 
the other is strikingly effective. 








Clipping Box Edgings.—After repeated 
trials of clipping at different seasons, I am confi- 
dent that the end of May or the first week in 
Jane is the best time for performing this opera- 
tion, and for the following reasons, viz., that, 
although the Box is sucha hardy plant, its young 
giowths often suffer from spring frosts during 
May, and, by clipping at the time named, all ir- 
regularities of surface are removed ; the young 
growth commences again immediately, and takes 
off that ‘‘straight-laced” appearance that always 
follows the use of the garden-shears. The youn 
growth gives the edging a pretty appearance, fd 
becomes thoroughly matured tostand any weather 
during the ensuing winner, which is not the case 
when clipping is deferred until the end of sum- 
mer. The operation, although simple in itself, 
requires some considerable experience before it 
can be performed properly. For straight edgings, 
of whatever length they may be, we invariably 
stretch a line the whole distance to indicate the 
centre ; then we take the desired width off either 
side, and level off the top with long clean cuts 
niale by sharp shears. I have seen edgings laid 
in in almost every month in the year, and, with 
attention to watering, they have almost inyari- 
ably succeeded ; but I never saw them present 
an inviting appearance when the above date for 
cutting was very widely departed from. The 
greatest amount of injury is generally done 
through salting the walks to destroy weeds, 
when a heavy fall of rain floats the salt to the 
elging, thus most effectually destroying it. 








The next worst enemy to Box edgings is the foli- 
age of garden crops or flowers overhanging them, 
and drawing them up weakly and blanched, so 
that they cannot withstand severe weather. 
Wheeling or treading on them also destroys 
them. ~ Where proper attention, however, is 
paid to Box, the effect produced by it soon ban- 
ishes from gardens all its so-called rivals.—J. G. 


Club Mosses on Tree Stumps.— 
Pyramids of Lycopods are usually made by 
placing pans or flower-pots of different sizes 
one above the other, but good effects in this way 
may also be obtained by procuring good big 
stems of dead Tree Ferns, or of other trees 
which have a loose bark that will hold moisture. 
They should be potted, a small pan being 
secured on the top of the stump in which to 
plant the Lycopod; the margin left between 
the pot and the stump may be planted with 
Ferns, and a plant of the graceful Nephrolepis 
exaltata may be placed in the middle of the pan 
on the top. Any of the free-growing Selagi- 
nellas may be employed in this way, or Ferns 
with creeping rhizomes may be used with excel- 
lent effect.—S. 
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OUTDOOR CUCUMBERS. 


[HERE are various expedients that may be 
readily adopted by those whose means are 
limited to shelter and protect outdoor Cucum- 
bers in their early stages, and many handy con- 
trivances suitable for cottagers have been 
designed within the last few years for the pur- 
pose of forwarding early vegetables ; and I am 
quite convinced that a handy man, with plenty 
of time on his hands in the long winter evenings, 
could manufacture all he may require in this 
way. Small, light, square boxes, strongly 
nailed together, from 18 in, to 2 ft. square, with 
a couple of squares of glass to slide down to 
form a roof, will be as efficient, and, if kept 
painted, would last as long as more expensive 
substitutes. Frames, made of stout wire in 
the shape of hand-lights, and covered with oiled 
calico, are cheap and useful for placing over 
the plants on cold nights and days in the early 
period of their growth, and inverted flower- 
pots will always be found very useful on an 
emergency. Where a few barrowfuls of fresh 
stable manure or any other material that will 
produce a little- warmth can’ be had, a start 
should be made about the end of April or begin- 
ning of May. They may either be grown in a 
continuous ridge or on slight hills about 4 ft. 
or 5 ft. apart. In the former case open a 
trench 3 ft. wide, and about 1 ft. deep, wheel 
the manure in, and cover it evenly with the 
soil taken from the trench, and, if possible, 
bring some fresh mellow loam, in which to sow 
the seeds. The manure should be made into a 
moderately firm compact ridge, from 18 in. to 
2 ft. thick if possible, and 6 in, of soil on the 
top will be ample, as the young plants can be 
earthed up afterwards as they make progress, 
A trial stick should be plunged about I ft. in 
the bed, and as soon as the soil is moderately 
warm the seeds may be planted in groups (five 
or six seeds in a group), so that a hand-light, 
flower-pot, or whatever protection may be em- 
ployed, will cover them. The groups or patches 
of plants may be placed along the top of the 
ridge, 3 ft. or 4 ft. apart. If the seeds all grow, 
the weakly plants can be uprooted, leaving 
only two or three at something like equal dis- 
tances apart. 

The Cucumber season in the open air is tsually 
a short one, and a great deal of the future suc- 
cess in their development depends upon giving 
the young plants a fair start, taking care not 
to coddle and weaken them with too much 
warmth or too much covering. The covers may 
be kept on till the young plants push through, 
and then every fine day afterwards ; if opaque 
covering be used they should be lifted off, of 
course placing them on again at night, and keep- 
ing them on during cold, windy days. “With 
hand-lights, or any other glazed covers, a little 
ventilation only will be necessary on bright days 
to keep the plants in a hardy condition until 
the time comes for the lights to be removed ; 
this should be done gradually, first tilting up 
the south side on two bricks, and in the course 
of a day or two the north side as well, letting 
the young shoots run outside; and as soon as 
the weather becomes fairly warm and settled 
the covers may be taken away, and the usual 
routine of stopping, pegging, and regulating the 
shoots must be gone through ; this, however, is 
not so important a matter with open-air Cueum- 
bers as with those altogether under glass. The 
shoots, of course, should be pegged down to pre- 
vent the wind from blowing them about and 
bruising them. Any strong shoot that shows 
signs of monopolising too much of the strength 
of the plant should be nipped at once at the 
point, and, during the growing season, if a little 
fresh loamy soil can be sprinkled over the sur- 
face amongst the growing shoots and round the 
main stems of the plants about once a week, it 
will benefit them considerably. Watering will 
at all times be an important point in their 
management ; at the commencement of the sea- 
son the water should have the chill taken off by 
the addition of a little boiling water, and as the 
quantity required will be small, this will not 
occasion much trouble; afterwards, when the 
plants are fully exposed to the air, simplystand- 
ing the water in the sun for twelve hours will be 
sufficient. I need not say that liquid manure 
will be of great service to Cucumber plants when 
they commence bearing, nor yet that all fruit 
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should be cut when fit for use, unless seeds are 
required, 

Thereare certain market growersthat by a long 
course of selection have secured improved strains, 
but, as a rule, they do not care about parting 
with seeds ; but what they have done others 
may do by using the same care in selecting the 
seed-bearing plants. - In favourable situations 
Ridge Cucumbers may be grown—and, in fact, 
are grown—without any assistance in the way 
of bottom-heat beyond that supplied by the 
sun; but, as I have already stated, an early 
start, provided no sacrifice is made of health or 
vigour, means early production. I know a vil- 
lage in Norfolk where years ago a good many of 
the inhabitants used to plant their gardens 
principally with Ridge Cucumbers for the Nor- 
wich market, and the profit realised was always 
in proportion to the attention given, especially 
towards securing an early, healthy, and vigorous 
start. Iam not much in favour of putting out 
plants that have been started in a hotbed in 
pots, though I am free to admit that if the seed 
be sown in single pots, and plunged in a gentle 
hotbed almost close to the glass, there is no 
reason why they should not thrive well, if care- 
fully hardened off and planted out under hand- 
lights or other protection ; but too often when 
raised in a hotbed in this way they are huddled 
up with other plants, and are ultimately turned 
out with a weakened constitution, and perhaps 
covered with insects, and half the season is gone 
before they recover sufficient strength to bear 
fruit, and should the season turn out unfavour- 
able many will perish without bearing fruit at 
all. A crop of Gherkins may be raised for 
pickling purposes by simply sowing the seeds in 
patches, five or six in a patch, 4 ft. or 5 ft. apart, 
in well-prepared land early in June, without 
any special preparation beyond such good cul- 
ture as is necessary for other crops of vegetables 
in garden cultivation.—E. 





Growing Herbs-—No garden, however 
small, can be said to be complete without its bed 
of Herbs. With the exception of Parsley, 
Herbs are best grouped together in small patches 
in proportion to the demand, but yet at the 
same time each patch should be kept distinct. 
To keep them in strong, vigorous condition, they 
should be renewed by division, and in a few 
cases by seeds or cuttings about every two or 
three years. Some kinds, if they stand toolong 
on one piece of ground, lose their vigour; and 
the winter, if severe, has more effect upon old 

lants than young ones, and may sometimes, 
ay killing them off, occasion a scarcity ; but 
where the plantations are frequently renewed 
this seldom or never occurs. Herbs are not at 
all particular as to soil or aspect, but one or two 
kinds, such as Tarragon, should not be planted 
in wet, cold soil if it can be avoided. From 
March to the end of May is a very suitable time 
for putting in cuttings, sowing seeds, or dividing 
the roots ; and, if called upon to speak more ex- 
actly, I should say get all such done in April if 
possible, The cuttings or slips—as they will 
succeed well if slipped off with a heei—may be 
planted with a dibble, and of course should be 
planted firmly. In planting cuttings at all 
times and in all places the length of the 
cutting should be considered, and the hole 
only made deep enough for the base of 
the cutting to rest on the bottom. Inexperi- 
enced planters often unthinkingly practise 
what is termed ‘‘hanging” when planting either 
plants or cuttings with a dibble ; that is, they 
make the holes deeper than the length of stem, 
and, consequently, the roots of the plant or the 
base of the cutting, as the case may be, hang 
suspended in the hole, and cannot obtain a suf- 
ficient grasp of the soil to become quickly 
established, and often perish in consequence. Of 
the herbs that are commonly used for flavouring, 
and which are indispensable, are.Thyme (two 
varieties, Common and Lemon), which may be 
increased either by seeds or enttings or division 
of the roofs ; Sage (green and red), which may 
be propagated by seeds and cuttings. Of Mint, 
several varieties are grown, but the Spear-mint 
is most useful, and is increased by division and 
by cuttings with a bit of root attached in spring 
or early summer ; it will grow in any position, but 
improves by being transplanted occasionally. 
Fennel may be increased by seeds and division 
of the roots, and winter Marjoram mostly by 
division, The following also are not unfre- 





quently found in gardens, and are often used to 
make cooling drinks and for medicinal purposes, 
viz., Rue, Horehound, Hyssop, Lavender, Balm, 
Wormwood, and Rosemary, all of which may be 
increased by cuttings and seeds. Camomile is 
best propagated by division of the roots, and it 
should be frequently transplanted in firm land. 
Amongst herbs that are highly esteemed for 
flavouring, and that are usually raised from seeds 
in spring—frequently assisted by artificial heat— 
may be mentioned Basil (bush and sweet), Sum- 
mer Savory, and Sweet Marjoram. They should 
be sown, if no hotbed be at hand, the first week 
in May in light rich soil, in a warm, sunny place, 
be shaded and kept moist, and the young plants 
thinned out to 4 in, or 6 in. apart. If a small 
space in a frame or hotbed can be spared, sow 
a few seeds in a pot or pan early in April, 
harden the young plants off, and plant them out 
in May. By this means the plant will gain 
an early start. Chervil may be sown thinly in 
March, again in May, and again in August. All 
herbs that require to be dried for winter use 
should be cut just as they are coming into 
flower, and when quite dry they should be tied 
in small bunches, and hung up in some open, 
airy building or shed, and when thoroughly 
dried preserved in wide-mouthed bottles or jars 
and kept close. Basil and Summer Savory are 
tender, and should be cutand dried before frost 
is expected. When herbs are dried in the sun 
they dry too rapidly, and lose some of their 
strength.—H. O. 








Plants for Out-of-the-Way Cor- 
ners.—In large gardens will always be found 
neglected corners in out-of-the-way places. This 
is particularly the case under large trees (where 
few plants will thrive), on banks, &c. These 
positions may be considerably improved by the 
addition of plants which require but little 
attention. One of the most useful for this pur- 
pose is the Giant Cow Parsnip (Heracleum gi- 
ganteum), a plant which produces noble 
umbrageous foliage and bears immense umbels 
of greenish-white flowers on stout stems, from 
8 ft. to 10 ft. in height. It soon establishes 
itself, and care should be taken that it does not 
seed too freely, as it would cause much trouble. 
Altogether it is a most desirable plant, and 
wonderfully effective. Thistles (Carduus) are 
very handsome subjects for the same purpose 
some of the varieties reproducing themselves 
freely. Galega officinalis should be found in 
every wild or neglected 
garden, as a few plants 
of it placed at intervals 
of 6 ft. or 9 ft. apart 
will soon establish them- 
selves over a large area, 
as they seed profusely. 
The foliage is extremely 
elegant, the Pea-shaped 
flowers (pale blue and 
white) exceedingly 
pretty, and continue in 
perfection for a consider- 
able time. The annual 
Sunflowers are most de- 
sirable. A few seeds of 
them sown in the most 
open places between trees 
and shrubs produce an 
effective show during the 
summer and autumn 
months. Evening Prim- 
roses ((nothera) and 
Marigolds produce a pro- 
fusion of bright, yellow flowers, and require no 
further attention than an occasional weeding. 
Phytolacca decandra is a hardy perennial, grow- 
ing some 4 ft, in height, and bearing very hand- 
some and peculiar spikes of dark crimson fruit. 
Centaureas, belonging to the hardy section, are 
particularly attractive, some having golden- 
yellow ball-like flowers, others blue, purple, &c., 
and all of them are of easy cultivation. Ver- 
bascums are also well adapted for shrubberies, 
and produce a profusion of singular Orchid- 
shaped flowers of various rich shades. Among 
plants that are more suitable for the front rank 
in shrubbery borders may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing :—Nasturtiums, Antirrliinums, Canter- 
bury Bells, Columbines, oxgloves, Geums, Py- 
rethrums, Rockets, Sweet Williams, Valerian, 
Polemoniums, Glauciums, Lupins, Wallflowers. 
Polyanthuses, Pansies, Saponarias, Mignonette, 


&c, These are all extremely varied and beauti- 
ful, and require but little attention, reproducing 
themselves freely, and yielding a round of flower 
extending over several months. Beets, Fen- 
nels, and Acanthuses are most useful in the way 
of furnishing foliage, as are also Artemisias, 
With such plants as these, many a nook which 
is now neglected might be made attractive. The 
whole of the above require only the simplest 
treatment, and will well repay those who will 
give them a trial. 








PANSIES IN POTS. 
Frew plants can be grown by amateurs in town 
or country with more success than the Pansy. 
They may be grown in front gardens, in boxes 
outside of windows, or in pots inside of win- 





Bedding Pansy. 


dows. They merely require shelter from frost 
and snow during winter, and they may be grown 
ina sunless back yard. We lately saw an im- 
mense number of the most beautiful Pansies 
growing in small pots in a cold frame in Messrs. 
Carter & Co’s nursery at Forest Hill. The plants 
were remarkably strong and full of flower- 
buds, showing what good effects might be gained 
in airy windows by having bushy plants in 5-in. 
or 6-in. pots. Itis not too late to set about the 
culture of Pansies in pots, provided some good 
young plants struck from cuttings taken in 
July or August last were procured, well 
established in small pots. Pansies for cultiva- 
tion in pots should be grown from cuttings and 
not from divided parts of the plants. Healthy, 
well-rooted cuttings make vigorous, stocky 
plants. It is best to begin in October or by the 
beginning of November, potting the plants into 
5-in. pots, as this gives them a good start and 











Belgian or Show Pansy. 


enables them to get well established. The 
plants can be safely wintered in a cold frame 
having a dry bottom, as damp is the greatest 
enemy to the plants during the dead season of 
the year, All the water necessary during 
winter is just sufficient to keep the plants 
alive, and air should be given on all favourable 
occasions. If sharp frost sets in, some covering 
ought to be placed over the frame while it lasts, 

The next stage is that of shifting into the 
blooming-pots ; this should be done about the 
end of February or early in March, selecting 
the size of the pots to suit the character of the 
plants ; the largest can go into 8-in. pots, the 
smallest into 6-in. or 7-in, pots. This done, the 
plants should be encouraged in every way to 
make a free, stocky growth, taking care not to 
keep them too close anl so imparting to them a 
| drawn appearance, A cold frame, with the 
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plants resting on a well-drained bed, is the best 
convenience for the plants; the spot should be 
cool and somewhat moist, and if shaded during 
the middle portion of the day so much the bet- 
ter. Under such circumstances, and with due 
attention, the Pansies can hardly fail to do well. 
Just as the flowers are expanding some weak 
manure water can be given once in the morning, 
but having the plants raised on inverted flower 
pots, so that a quick drainage can be secured. 
A good compost for Pansies is made up of 
one-half good fibry loam, one third old 
rotted cow manure and horse droppings 
that crumble almost to powder, and the re- 
mainder well-sweetened and thoroughly decom- 
posed leaf-mould. Those who make a point of 
growing Pansies in pots are always careful to 
keep up a supply of good plants from cuttings. 
The first batch of cuttings are taken in June, 
and when the plants from which the cuttings 
have been taken have done flowering, they are 
cut down to the ground, leaving any young 
growths that may be coming up from the roots. 
They are then top-dressed and set out-of-doors 
in a shady place, and finally turned out into the 
open ground in August, and planted into a pre- 
pared bed under a north wall or hedge. The 
soil for such a bed can be got from the siftings 
of the refuse soil from the potting bench, and 
the plants mulched with a little spent manure 
from a Mushroom bed, to keep the surface cool 





Flower of Double Pyrethrum. 


and moist. Itis scarcely necessary to give a 
list of varieties. Any florist would be able to 
recommend and supply a suitable selcction ; 
only let the cultivator take care, as far as he 
can, that they are strong, healthy, and well- 
wooded plants, and as such worthy of his care 
and attention. A packet of seed sown now 
would give good plants in J aly and August from 
which to take cuttings, as well as giving a good 
supply for culture in beds or borders. 


Double and Single Flowered Pyre- 
thrums.—A great improvement has been 
effected during the past few years in this family. 
The old Pyrethrum roseum, for instance, has 
been so improved that we have flowers equal- 
ling the finest of the French Asters, but with 
the aditional advantages of being perennial, 
hardy, and producing abundant bloom at atime 
when flowers are comparatively scarce. They 
are in perfection in May and June, and, with 
the Iris and Ponies, form a glorious group. 
They are also invaluable for autumn decoration, 
for if cut down after flowering in June they 
flower again in autumn, They are easily pro- 

agated by division of the root and from seed, 
Put the latter mode I would not recommended, 
as the proportion of good flowers from the best 
of seed is remarkably small. A good rich loam 
suits them best, although they will grow and 
flower freely in any good garden soil, and the 
more well-rotted manure is incorporated with 
the soil the better the plants grow and the more 
luxuriantly they flower, Mulching, especially 
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in dry soils, is very advantageous, as it keeps 
the ground moist and cool. The following com- 
prise some of the best sorts :—White and white 
shaded—Boule ce Neige, delicatum, Madame 
Billiard, Nancy, niveum plenum, Olivia Argen- 
tine, Prince de Metternich, and Ne Plus Ultra ; 
white with, yellow centre—Bonamy, Impéra- 
trice Charlotte, La Belle Blonde, virginale, 
and Voie lactée ; purple and red—Mrs. Dix, 
rubrum plenum, Mons. Barrel, Brilliant, and 
Wilhelm Kramper ; crimson—Michel Buchner, 
Miss Plincke, Modéle, multiflorum, Prince 
Teck, Progress, Emile Lemoine, and Marquis of 
Bute ; carmine and pink—carminatum plenum, 
Charles Ballet, floribundum plenum, Gloire de 
Stalle, imbricatum plenum, Nemesis, fulgens 
plenissimum, Haage et Schmidt, and Iverya- 
num; yellow—Sulphureum plenum, Solfaterre ; 
lilac and rose—Comte de Montbrun, delicatis- 
simum, Dr. Livingstone, Gaiety, Galathée, Her- 
man Stenger, Lady Blanche, Lischen, Minerva, 
Uzziel, and roseum plenum.—P, 


HINTS ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Cleansing from Dust.—If those who 
live in and around towns and cultivate Chrysan- 
themums, as nearly all do if they have the least 
bit of ground, only knew how important it is 
that they should be kept free from dusty depo- 
sits, their success would be much greater than 
it now is. This being the 
case, those who would 
have them thrive should 
not fail to give them a 
good drenching overhead 
at least once or twice a 
week during the summer 
and early in autumn; if 
they do this, the return 
will be much finer plants 
and display of bloom. 
This watering overhead 
is almost of as much 
importance as a supply 
of moisture at the roots, 
especially if the plants 
are growing near dusty 
roads or where the at- 
mosphere is not clear 
and pure, as it seldom 
is in the vicinity of 
large towns and cities, 
where Chrysanthemums 
are perhaps more appre- 
ciated than anywhere 
else. In applying water 
to cleanse the foliage it 
is best done through a 
good syringe, as it then 
can be done with some 
considerable force. Fail- 

ing this, a good shower 
from the rose of a water-pot will answer the 
purpose ; but, however carried out, the washing 
should be thorough, as a slight sprinkling would 
only aggravate the evil by moistening the dusty 
deposit, and making it stick all the tighter. 

Watering.—One of the reasons why we 
so frequently see Chrysanthemums in the naked, 
shabby condition they are at the time they 
should be looking their best, is from lack of 
water at the root, a state that generally brings 
on mildew; and if not this noxious parasite, 
the leaves become so starved that they die from 
inanition. This will be apparent to any one, as 
it is those low down on the stems and which 
get the least sap that go first; but if the plants 
are well fed, they will retain these till they 
become exhausted by flowering, when they die 
away naturally, When in active growth, it is 
surprising the quantity of water or liquid 
manure Chrysanthemums will take ; and to en- 
sure thorough soakings, it is a good plan to have 
the crowns of the plants slightly lower than 
the soil, that a small basin-like receptacle may 
be formed round them, that each may get its 
due share without any loss. 

Growing in Trenches.—Where large 
specimens are required for pots, or for trans- 
ferring to positions in open borders, to take the 
place of summer-flowering plants, a purpose for 
which they are well adapted, the best Way is to 
grow them in shallow trenches; and if, in 
addition, they receive a slight mulching, there 
will not be the least difficulty in keeping them 
in the most perfect health, Plants treated in 
this way do well for lifting and transplanting 








under sunty wails of dwellings where it would 
be much too hot to grow them successfully dur- 
ing the summer, but where in autumn, when in 
bloom, the shelter is just what they require. 
With a very little trouble, therefore, the beauty 
of a garden may be considerably prolonged, as 
all that is necessary when the summer occupants 
are over is to lift the Chrysanthemums with good 
balls just after they have formed their buds; 
and if this is done during a dull, showery time, 
they will scarcely feel the removal. The finest 
and best plants I have ever seen in pots were 
managed in this way, and it is a plan of growing 
them I can strongly recommend, Saving, as it 
does, a vast amount of labour and time in water- 
ing, besides yielding better results. Before 
taking them up, the thing is to see that they 
are thoroughly soaked a day or so previously, 
which will cause the soil to adhere to the roots 
better than it otherwise would. In potting, 
well-enriched loam should be used for the pur- 
pose, and the plants afterwards set for a few 
days on the north side of a wall, where they 
can be frequently syringed or watered over- 
head to prevent flagging. The rapid way they 
form roots soon enables them to set to work and 
get re-established, after which they bear the air 
and sun in a greenhouse or conservatory just as 
well as if they had been grown in pots all the 
season, 


Growing in Pots.—When grown entirely 
in pots the most suitable soil for Chrysanthe- 
mums is good sound fibry loam, rather inclined 
to adhesiveness than otherwise ; and if this can 
be had tolerably fresh, they will succeed best 
without any admixture whatever except a little 
thoroughly decomposed manure ; but even this 
should not be strong, as it is always more satis- 
factory to give most of what stimulant they re- 
quire in a liquid form, the advantage of which 
is that it can be applied when the plants most 
need it, instead of being unduly forced in their 
infant state, as many are by having too rich a 
soil to start with. By the end of May, early- 
struck plants will be ready for their final shift 
into 10-in. or 12-in. pots, and should after that 
be plunged on a firm bottom in loose littery 
material in an open, sunny spot, where, if well 
attended to with liquid manure and clear water, 
they will make grand plants by the autumn, 

Small Plants.—The most suitable-sized 
plants for amateurs and others who enly require 
them for greenhouse or window decoration may 
be had from cuttings struck in April; this 
affords ample time to grow fine little specimens 
in 8-in. pots, and such as these are generally 
the handiest for most purposes. Beautiful little 
plants may be had by propagating as late as May 
or June, and these come in capitally for window 
decoration indoors, or for the fronts of stages 
among others to fill in vacant spaces and afford 
more variety. In all cases the treatment and 
culture they require is much the same, as, unless 
planted out, they all do best plunged in sunny 
spots, well sheltered from the wind, which other- 
wise is sure to break them down, 


Staking.—To prevent any risk from break- 
age by wind, they should be staked and tied 
early, but not in such a manner as to give them 
a stiff, formal appearance, which spoils half their 
beauty. If the main branches are firmly sup- 
ported, that is all they require; and every stick 
used should be out of sight, as at best they are 
necessary evils andnever any ornament—though, 
judging by the way they are frequently em- 
ployed, many would appear to think otherwise. 
It should be borne in mind that to have the 
flowers of Chrysanthemums perfect they need 
early protection from frost, as they are very 
liable to injury in the bud state ; and if allowed 
to stand out exposed then, a whole season’s 
care and attention may be lost in one night. If 
housed, they should have an abundance of air 
during the day, and be kept as cool as possible. 





CULTURE OF STOCKS. 


THE finest strain of the Ten-week Stock is that 
known as the large-flowering Pyramidal Ten- 
week. I have seen magnificent varieties of this 
come from imported seed—large vigorous-grow- 
ing plants, branching freely, and producing a 
huge main spike of double flowers, with numerous 
branching spikes in succession, Where cut 
flowers are in request, a bed of these Stocks 
should be grown to assist in supplying them 
during the summer, The seed may be sown at 
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any time from the middle of March onward ; 
but it is always well to get Stocks from the seed 
early, so that plants may be ready for bedding. 
The seed can be sown thinly in pans or shallow 
boxes, in a gentle heat, and as soon as the 
plants can be handled without injury they 
should be transplanted into other pans or boxes, 
and grown on quickly, at the same time takin 

care not to draw them so as to make them wea 

and lanky. There are many places in gardens 
where a bed or line of Stocks might be grown 
with advantage ; only give them a good rich soil 
to grow in, and they will amply reward the cul- 
tivator. The German growers havea formidable 
list of kinds, many of which are more curious 
than showy. There are, however, sure to be 
sufficient leading colours among them, such as 
crimson, rose, purple, violet, and white, to yield 
distinct and pleasing hues. There is a strain of 
English selected Stocks known as Pyramidal, 
which are of tall growth, and remarkable for 
the large pyramids of fine flowers which they pro- 
duce ; but they are by no means 80 generally 
cultivated as they deserve to be. There is a very 
distinct type of Stocks known as Wallflower- 
leaved, which were introduced many years ago 
from the Grecian Archipelago, and which have 
shining deep-green leaves, not unlike those of a 
Wallflower. In all other respects the Wall- 
flower-leaved type is like the ordinary German 
Stock. One of the finest varieties of this type, 
and at the same time one of the most beautiful 
Stocks in cultivation, bears the name of Mauve 
Beauty, a kind remarkable for its huge compact 
heads of pale lustrous mauve-coloured flowers. 
The same treatment as that recommended for 
the Ten-week Stock will answer for this type of 
Stock. The Intermediate Stock, as it is termed, 
though only a later-flowering selection from or 
variety of the German Ten-week, may be set 
down as a distinct type. It is used for pot-cul- 
ture, to flower in early spring, the seed being 
sown in July and August. In growth it is dwarf 
and bushy, and, being very free-blooming, it is 
well adapted for cultivation in pots. As striking 
colours are best adapted for this purpose, the 
varieties may be said to be confined to scarlet, 
purple, and white. There is a fine strain of this 
type grown in Scotland, under the name of the 
East Lothian Intermediate Stock, where it is 
much used for beds and borders, the cool moist 
climate of that country appearing to suit it 
exactly. Instead of sowing Intermediate Stocks 
at the end of the summer, they should be sown 
about the end of March in a cold frame, and in 
May they should be transplanted to the open 
ground, in which they will flower freely through 
August, September, and October. In November 
the double flowers should be all lifted and pot- 
ted, as itis unsafe to expose them to the risk of 
wintering in the open ground, and they continue 
to bloom more or less during the winter in a cold 
frame or cool house. They should be again 
planted out in March, when they will make 
fresh growth and flower all the summer. The 
single varieties are also lifted in November, and 
either potted or planted by the side of a south 
wall, where they are wintered, and flower and 
ripen their seed the following summer. They, 
too, require a rich light soil, in which they root 
_ freely. There are yet the Brompton Stock and 
the Queen Stock. The latter differs from the 
ordinary annual Ten-week Stock in being some- 
what shrubby, of larger size, and of perennial 
duration. The principal varieties are the purple, 
scarlet, and white—the former being most gene- 
rally grown. It is a great favourite in cottage 
gardens round London ; and at this time of the 
year dense bushes of it may be met with—a 
mass of fine double purple blossoms. The seed 
should be sownin April and May, either ina 
gentle heat or on a warm border in the open 
air; the plants should be pricked out into beds 
and grown on during the summer, and in August 
ie September planted out where they are to 

ower, 








Flower Shows at Kensington.—The 
fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, held in the large conservatory, are well 
worth a visit by those of our readers who are 
interested in gardening matters. They afford 
opportunities of selecting the best plants and 
flowers, as well as of inspecting new and rare 
plants. On Tuesday, April 13, Messrs. Barr & 
Sugden exhibited a large collection of Daffodils, 
affording the best possible opportunity for any 
one wishing to make a selection to do so. Here 
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all the known forms and varieties which flower 
at the season were represented, many of them 
rivalling in beauty some of the choicest 
Orchids ; of which latter, by the way, an effec- 
tive group was contributed by the New Hor- 
ticultural Nursery Company (Mr. John Wills). 
What are termed greenhouse Rhododen- 
drons were shown in fine flower by Messrs. 
Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea. These plants 
require a warm greenhouse ; and when in 
flower, as the plants in question, they are very 
effective. The flowers are principally white, 
very large, and sweetly scented. The kinds 
shown were Princess Alice, Veitchi, and Seste- 
rianium. A group of white-flowered show Pelar- 
goniums from Messrs. Hayes, of Edmonton, were 
remarkable examples of good culture—being 
clothed with fine healthy leaves cluse down to 
the pot, and studded with fine trusses of bloom. 
The variety was Maid of Kent, introduced by 
Messrs. Hayes a year or soago. We were told 
these plants had been grown by the aid of Clay’s 
Fertiliser. A yellow-flowered Paris Daisy, called 


Chrysanthemum frutescens Etoile d’Or, shown | 


by Mr. Howard, of Southgate, is an excellent 





amateur’s plant. 1t is of easy growth, and 





Caladium Belleymei as a Vase Plant. 


bears abundance of large soft yellow flowers | 
in a greenhouse or window all through the win- 

ter, and it is also an excellent summer garden 
plant. A stand of blooms of zonal Pelargoniums 
from Mr. Cannell, of Swanley, showed to what 
perfection the Geranium—the name the Pelargo- 
nium is best known by—has been brought. The 
flowers were remarkable for their size and va- 
riety and brilliancy of colour. Choisya tenata, 
a hardy plant suitable for walls, was shown in 
the form of a bush grown in a pot; the plant 
was about 2} ft. in diameter, and covered with 
white orange-scented blossoms. 








House and Window Gardening. 





Caladiums in Vases.—Caladiums make 
excellent vase plants for indoor decoration 
during the summer ; but for this purpose the 
bulbs must not be started tili about this time of 
year, and then in a temperature not exceeding 
60° at night. When in active growth the tem- 
perature of an ordinary greenhouse will be suf- 
ficient, as if grown rapidly in a hot tempera- 
ture the leaves will flag when placed in the 
room. They must be kept near the glass and | 
slightly shaded from the sun ; and when the vase 
or pot is well filled with roots it may be moved | 





| try. 
| quisite light and pure air ; and these two ele- 


| most wanting. 





into the room where there is no gas used, The| 
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leaves must be syringed gently with tepid 
water occasionally to free them from dust. In 
a warm window Caladiums might be grown 
successfully. 

Primula amoena in Pots.—This is one 
of the best of spring-flowering plants for win- 
dows or cool greenhouses. It will grow well in 
the shade, or it does not object to a little sun- 
shine. The best way to secure robust groups of 
flowers and foliage in pots from this beautiful 
Primula and its varieties is to allow the clumps 
of roots to remain in the same pot two years 
together, and then break them up and re-pot 
after the foliage had died down. To get a 
fine show in this way it is desirable to have 
enough of stock to be able to break up 
clumps in alternate years, so that some esta- 
blished for the second year would always be 
ready to bloom. About nine good strong 
single crowns planted in an 8-in. pot will give 
a good head of bloom, but it will be far better 
the second year. I find that these Primulas 
make but little root growth before the bloom- 
ing period, and, indeed, if it be desirable to 
shift at all, I think it is better to do it after 
the flowers have died down, as the chief root- 
work is done during the 
summer. Still, it is evi- 
dent that these Primu- 
las, like nearly all hardy 
ones, prefer rather to be 
starved than pampered, 
and probably throw up 
more flowers having 
brighter colours than is 
the case if there be 
an excess of root-room. 
Single crowns are now 
flowering freely in 3-in. 
pots, and do not care 
to be kept too moist ; 
if each of these get a 
shift into 34-in. pots 
presently they will then 
flower finely next year. 
In breaking up an esta- 
blished clump it is easy 
to select the strongest 
crowns and to pot those 
separately ; the weaker 
ones can then be potted 
up thickly and will very 
soon make plenty of 
stock. Primula amcena 
forces badly, but under 
ordinary circumstances 
commences to bloom 
early in April. Some of 
the new seedling kinds 
are much earlier than 
others, one of the lacini- 
ated forms, named Pink 
Beauty, having been in 
bloom since the middle 
of March, whilst others 
are nearly a month later. 
This is a good time to get plants to start with, 
as then a good stock of plants may be got by 
next year.—D. S. 








GARDENING IN TOWN. 


Ir any one living in the country were to ask 
how to keep a garden of a few yards square 
gay with summer flowers, no better answee 
could be given than a reference to what is don 

in similar gardens in the locality. But in town 
—and especially in a great town such as London 
is—the conditions are so different that we look 


|in vain for the gardens, Jarge or small, that are 


gay in summer, or at any other time of the year, 


/as country gardens are ; and it is useless to refer 


the querist to what cannot be found. Whilst 
human life would seem—thanks, doubtless, to 


| the innate capacity of the human frame to adapt 


itself to varying conditions of existence—to be 
as healthy in towns as in the country, plants are 
not so accommodating, and no power or ability 
has yet been able to cause plant-life to be as 
healthful and vigorous in towns as in the coun- 
Plants cannot exist if deprived of the re- 


ments are just those that are found in towns 
Even more essential are these 
elements for the production of flowers. Whilst 
plants, and especially deciduous kinds, may, 
because of the intermittent nature of their 
leafage, manage to exist fairly well in a dingy 
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atmosphere, flowers are absolutely the product 
of light ; and if this be wanting, they either 
fail to develop or soon decay. Where there is 
wealth, a small town garden might ‘be covered 
in with glass, and the plants beneath protected 
from the products of. combustion, that so largely 
permeate the air and befoul the leafage. Stil 
farther, the recent experiments made by Dr. 
Siemens show that the electric light may be 
successfully substituted for the sun; and what 
that luminary is incapable of giving through the 
town murky atmosphere electricity may supply. 
This is one of the most remarkable discoveries 
of modern times in relation to plant culture, 
and it is specially in the formation of artificial 
town gardens that its benefits should be most 
successfully displayed. Wealth can also com- 
mand what is perhaps the most practical method 
of furnishing a town garden, viz., a constant 
supply from some florist, who can produce 
flowers in quantity in some outside locality. 
There is nothing in this way that wealth may 
not command. or the nursery trade furnish. 
Still, it is very easy to comprehend that none of 
these replies satisfy the querist, who doubtless 
wishes to have a garden cultivated under 
natural conditions, and filled with plants simi- 
lar to those that beautlfy country gardens. If 
bloom and plenty of it be wanted, more is being 
asked than it is possible to gratify; but if to 
secure neat effects with what little bloom is 
possible, then nothing could be better than the 
coaversion of the small garden into a miniature 
rockery, and planting it with hardy Ferns, car- 
p2ting it with various Sedums, and in all the 
intervening places planting, or rather plunging 
in pots, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Lilies, Lobelias, 
Heheverias, and several kinds of succulents, 
Balsams, Calceolarias, and in fact any half- 
hardy or hardy summer-blooming plants that 
could be obtained cheaply and in plenty in pots 
during the summer season. To have plants that 
could be easily replaced by others when the 
bloom: was past its best would be an essential 
part of the arrangement. Amongst plants that 
do thrive fairly well in a town garden are the 
Creeping Jenny and the common Musk. To 
these may be added the double Convolvulus 
(Calistegea pubescens); the Canary Creeper, 
raised in pots and planted out, will do well as 
a trailer, if the plants are kept from the attacks 
of snails; and some of the dark-coloured trail- 
ing Tropzolums will be very effective. Migno- 
nette and Nemophila will do well if turned out 
of the pots when strong into spots where there 
is plenty of root-room, but may be sown in the 
ground in vain. The irregular and elevated 
nature of rockwork not only throws the plants 
in a town garden nearer the light, but permits 
of their being washed clean, so far that all 
the soot so freely engendered by the town 
smoke is also washed from them more entirely 
than if growing on a low flat surface. The 
free use of the water hose during summer is an 
important element of success in town gardening, 
and this should be applied in the evening, as 
the greater amount of foulness in the air is 
engendered in the day ; therefore, if the plants 
are kept clean during the night, they have much 
healthier conditions of life than have those 
which get the cleansing only that Nature gives. 
ity IDR 





Suitable Plants for the Margins of 
Rose Beds.—For the outer edges of Rose 
beds, in addition to spring bulbs (Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Narcissi in variety, and Scillas), 
Pansies Myosotis, Violas, and Daisies, kept in 
the reserve ground, and now, when the Roses 
have been pruned and mulched, planted at suit- 
able distances apart, will keep on making a dis- 
play for a considerable time ; but it is with the 
plants that come into flower when the bloom of 
the Roses begins to wane that the best results 
will be derived ; and by employing such as I 
have named above Rose beds need not have the 
shabby look which many so often present when 
the first flush of bloom is over. As will be un- 
derstood from what I have said, there should 
be no attempt to plant so as to cover the ground, 
as this would interfere with the ordinary work 
in attending to the Roses, as well as with 
gathering their flowers; but enough may be 
done to give the ground devoted principally to 
Roses a cheerful appearance all through the sea- 
son, without much cost in either labour or 
material or the least detriment to the Roses. 


— 
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THE COMING WEERK’S WORK. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 26.—Sowing Champion and Painted Lady 
Runner Beans ; also Mustard and Cress; putting in cut- 
tings of double White Primulas; planting a frame with 
Vegetable Marrows to come in early; levelling down 
Celery trenches and getting them ready for Peas; fork- 
ing amongst Potatoes and getting them earthed up 
where required; giving all the newly-planted Cauli- 
flower and Lettuce plants a good watering; also all newly- 
planted fruit trees and shrubs ; potting offsets taken from 
old plants of Echeverias; sowing Cockscombs, Celosia 
pyramidalis, and French Beans; trimming and tying in 
shoots of creepers in conservatory ; mulching Straw- 
berries out-of-doors with short straw ; levelling Celery 
land for Winter Greens ; staking Hyacinths in beds out- 
of-doors ; dusting Turnips with lime and soot, to kill fly : 
thinning frame Carrots; mulching Vine and Peach bor- 
ders with rotten manure ; digging land for main crop of 
Turnips ; clipping Box edging ; hoeing between all grow- 
ing crops. 

April 2'7.—Potting zonal Pelargoniums for conserva- 
tory decoration ; also Musk, Celosias, and Calceolarias ; 
Sowing Mignonette in pots, and a row of Sweet Peas; 
also sowing mixed flower seeds among Rhododendrons, 
another crop of Veitch’s Perfection and Champion of 
England Peas, Spinach, and Radishes ; making beds for 
sowing Cauliflower, Lettuce, and Cabbage seed ; top- 
dressing Cucumbers where the roots can be seen on the 
surface; cutting flower-spikes from Rhubarb; sowing 
Canadian Wonder French Beans; potting off Coleus and 
Alternantheras ; planting out Giant White Cos and All 
the Year Round Lettuces, and thinning out those left in 
the seed-bed to 1 ft. apart; digging out Celery trenches 
and getting manure into them. 


April 28.—Sowing Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli ; 
pricking off Celery, Stocks, Asters, and Violas; thinning 
out and hoeing amongst Turnips, and tying up Lettuces 
to blanch; potting Caladiums, Perilla, Sedum variega- 
tum, Capsicums, Chilies and Vegetable Marrows; sow- 
ing Victoria Stocks, ornamental Grasses, Clarkias, Col- 
linsias, and Nemophilas; also Turnips among bush fruit 
trees, and more Spinach between newly-sown rows of 
Queen of the Marrow Peas on a north border ; planting 
Violets in beds, herbaceous plants, Myosotis, and Ceras- 
tium ; also Sir Harry Strawberry plants that have been 
forced and duly hardened off; pricking off Saponaria 
calabrica, Daisies, Stocks, and Aubrietias ; putting in 
cuttings of scented-leaved Pelargoniums ; top-dressing 
inside Vine borders with cow-manure, digging land for 
French Beans, and watering Turnips and Cauliflowers ; 
hoeing among Cabbage and Cauliflower plantations. 


April 29.—Potting off Globe Amarantus, Lobelia, 
Bouyardias, Plumbago and Fuchsias ; repotting Vallotta 
purpurea, Palms and Pomegranates, plunging the latter 
in a leaf-bed ; shifting tree Mignonette and Celosias into 
8-in, pots ; also Tomatoes ; sowing another batch of Bal- 
sams, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Cockscombs; also a 
bed of Walcheren and?White Cape Broccoli, Marjoram 
and Sweet Basil; likewise Syon House Cucumber, 
Melons; planting Asparagus, Celery, Globe Artichokes, 
Vegetable Marrows, and Tomatoes; pricking off Mari- 
golds, Lobelias, Asters, Phlox Drummondi, and other 
annuals in cold frame ; putting in Pink and Carnation 
cuttings ; plunging Tuberoses out-of-doors ; sop-dressing 
Lilies in pots; transplanting white Spanish Onions 
brought forward in pots; washing Roses on walls with 
Quassia-chip water, to kill green fly ; removing the coyer- 
ings off Apricot trees, and thinning the fruit where get 
too thickly ; spawning and moulding over Mushroom bed 
under a north wall. 


April 30.—Sowing Spinach, Cardoons, Early Snow- 
ball Lurnips, and a little Endive ; potting Balsams and 
Caladiums ; looking over Cucumbers and Melons, stop- 
ping them, picking off all false blossoms, and earthing 
them a little where required; getting out drills and 
planting early-sown Leeks; thinning out Parsnips, and 
hoeing the ground amongst them; potting off Tropxo- 
lum canariense, ani Primulas; shifting Standard Pelar- 
goniums and Heliotropes into the pots in which they are 
to flower, and placing them in a late Vinery; also pot- 
ting young Fuchsias ; sowing Peas in trenches which had 
previously been heavily manured ; also a few more rows 
of Broad Beans amongst Currant trees ; planting Lily of 
the Valley, and Spirea japonica; also Gladioli in well- 
manured ground ; fertilising Melons as fast as they come 
into * flower, and keeping them at a temperature 
of from 68° to 70°; syringing Plum trees with soft soap 
and Tobacco-water in order to kill black fly; raking 
round Rose trees to make the ground available for sow- 
ing Mignonette seed; thinning Apricots and Peaches ; 
taking up Broccoli and placing it in a cool cellar, 


May 1.—Sowing prickly Spinach, Parsley, Chervyil, 
Ridge Cucumbers, Scotch Kale, White Cape, Surprise, 
Champion, and Eclipse Broccoli, and another bed of 
Radishes and a little Cauliflower; planting Madame Fal- 
cot Roses ; staking and tying Pelargoniums and Clarkias ; 
also tree and other Mignonette; pricking out Hast 
Lothian Stocks; watering Beans, Carrots, Potatoes 
Celery, and seed beds with weak guano-water; disbud- 
ding Peach and Nectarine trees out-of-doors ; digging 
ground for late Peas ; looking over Rose trees for mag- 
got; netting Sweet Peas to keep off sparrows ; sowing 








Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, and other annuals ; looking 
over Peach trees on open walls, disbudding them, and 
washing them. with Quassia-chip water in order to kill 
green fiy ; rolling down all gravel and turf that require 
it; hoeing amongst all growing crops, 


Glasshouses, 

Brugmansias.—Old plants of these that 
were cut back and started some time ago will 
now have made a certain amount of growth, and 
may, if they require it, receive larger pots, or 
have the surface renewed with fresh soil, keep- 
ing them in any available structure: where they 
will get plenty of light and air, so as to keep 
their shoots short and stocky, which latter is 
essential to a vigorous head of bloom. 
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.. Greenhouse Draczenas.—These, espe, 
cially while confined to a small or medium size 
can be used for so many purposes that they are 
almost indispensable, but it is necessary to keep 
up.a continuous supply of young ones, as the 
larger stock will come in for use where smaller 
plants would not be go effective, When they 
get naked and leggy it is well to take off their 
heads, putting these singly in pots just suffi- 
ciently large to steady them, and subjecting them 
to a warm, confined, moist atmosphere, treat- 
ment under which they will soon root. The 
stocks, after the, heads are removed, if placed in 
stove heat will before long push outa number 
of shoots that can be taken off as they get large 
enough and rooted, or a portion of the stems may 
be cut into lengths of 1 in. or 2 in. ; these, if 
treated like cuttings in warmth, will break and 
form roots in a very short time, making useful 
little plants in eighteen months. 


Arum Lilies are most serviceable when 
grown with single crowns that can be flowered in 
6-in. pots; a plentiful supply of this size will be 
found of very much more use than large speci- 
mens. The flowers are of such a distinct and 
striking character, that one bloom is frequently 
as effective as two or three, and when sufficient 
numbersare grown toadmit of their being brought 
into flower in succession, there is no difficulty in 
a supply being kept up from Christmas until late 
in. the spring, but where Callas are grown in 
quantity it is best to turn them out in summer. 
Specimens that have flowered, consisting of seve- 
ral crowns, should now be taken out of their pots 
and divided, putting them in a row in a light 
situation in a well-prepared piece of ground about 
1 ft. apart, supplying them sufficiently with water 
through the season until the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when they can be taken up and placed 
in pots of the size above mentioned, in which 
they will bloom. 


Large-flowered and Fancy Pelar- 
goniums.—The blooms of these will now be 
fully formed, and will have made some progress, 
and be indeed:in a condition to be benefited by 
the application of manure-water, which if used 
too early in the season is apt to cause a disposi- 
tion to produce leaves at the expense of flowers. 
If sufficient ties and supports have not been al- 
ready given to the plants to keep them in a pre- 
sentable state, at. the same time avoiding all stiff, 
formal training, this should at once be attended 
to. 

Ferns. 

Hardy Ferns.—Removeanyold leaves tha t 
may be on deciduous kinds out-of-doors, and 
loosen the surface soil about them, making it 
at the same time clean and neat. Roots of 
these may yet be safely transplanted. in shady 
nooks. Hardy Ferns wintered in frames and 
greenhouses should have their old fronds cut 
away, the mould on the surface of the pots 
cleared off, and the pots themselves either 
plunged in the Fernery in the open air or the 
plants turned out of the pots and planted in 
the soil permanently. In some cases it may 
be advisable to re-pot a few, and to keep them 
growing for conservatory decoration, or for 
planting in the outdoor Fernery, after their 
fronds have been formed indoors. 

Greenhouse Ferns.—These are now 
starting into growth, and if any remain yet un- 





potted which require a shift attend to them at 
once, Stove Ferns, as a rule, are in a mode- 
rately advanced state; consequently, heat, 
moisture, and condensed light by means of sha- 
ding, are necessary for the perfect development 
of their fronds. Filmy Ferns must now remain 
undisturbed, closely shaded, and sprinkled 
overhead every morning, and in the evening too, 
if the weather be very bright and warm, Main- 
tain an equable temperature about these plants 
by tilting up the lid of the case in which they 
are growing a little during the daytime, and 





closing it at night. 
Flower Garden, 


For the next two months lawns will require to 
be mown once each week, and after that once a 
fortnight to the end of the season, Walks should 
always he ~olled after heavy rains, and the weeds 
on them be kept down by hand-picking, It is 
not yet too late to turn and surface-gravel any 
that require that attention ; but the sooner it is 
done, whilst the weather is showery, the better 
will they consolidate. Bedding out will now 
demand a large share of attention, both as to 
preparation of heds and plants, 
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Auriculas.—We are now in the midst of 
preparations for exhibiting our Auriculas—not 
wholly welcome work, inasmuch as they, as a 
matter of course, must consist of the best plants 
and the choicest varieties, and they do not 
always come home in quite such good condition 
as that in which they were before being removed 
from home. It is, too, a very anxious time for 
the cultivator. Some of the choicest kinds are 
very scarce, and if any accident happen to them 
it is sometimes difficult to get another plant of 
the same sort. As a set-off, however, to all this, 
an exhibition of this kind affords an opportunity 
for growers from all parts of the country to 
meet together and discuss matters relating to 
Auriculas. The general public also have an 
opportunity which would not otherwise be af- 
forded them of seeing the plants. As Auriculas 
go out of bloom, if it be not intended to save 
seeds, the flowers should be pinched off as soon 
as they fade, leaving part of the footstalks. If 
the stem be broken off the portion that is left 
does not dry up, but dies off, moist down to the 
centre, and sometimes kills the plants. Now is 
the time to hybridise, in order to obtain seeds 
that will produce newand good varieties. Green- 
edged varieties should be crossed with flowers of 
the sarae section ; grey-edged with grey-edged, 
and so on. In the case of alpines the light-edged 
flowers with white centres should be crossed 
with others of the same class. Shaded-edged 
flowers are most esteemed, and such only should 
be used for parents. 


Hollyhocks.—All these ought tobe planted 
out by this time in beds or borders; even the 
spring-propagated plants should be put out at 
once, if not already done, and great care should 
be taken in planting them, especially if the 
spikes are intended for exhibition. Some good 
loam mixed with a third part of rotten manure 
should be placed round the roots. It is by 
paying attention to minute details that success 
is achieved, 

Pansies.—These require continual atten- 
tion. Now wire-worm and the leather-coated 
grub will be troublesome underground, and must 
be looked for if the beds indicate their presence. 
A show Pansy will continue to flower until the 
character of the blooms are so deteriorated that 
the variety cannot be recognised ; in that case 
pick all the blooms off and surface the soil round 
the roots with rich compost; this will restore 
the blooms again to their original size and 
quality. 

Tulips.—These are now becoming interest- 
ing ; their flower-hbuds are rising strongly. They 

“are later this year than usual. Ours are fully 
exposed to the weather, and, though frosts by 
night and keen cutting winds by day have 
been the rule rather than the exception, not. a 
leaf or bud is injured. If the surface of the 
beds has not been dressed with rotten manure, 
that should at once be done. The different 
species of Tulips that have been introduced re- 
cently are very interesting, some even very beau- 
tiful, and they forma distinct and pleasing fea- 
ture in beds or borders. They can also be grown 
in pots in cold frames, using light soil in which 
to plant them. The bulbs of some of them. are 
small, and therefore they do not require to be 
covered deeply. 


Hardy Fruit. 


Peaches and Nectarines should now be dis- 
budded, and if done early it may be done finally, 
As soon as the fruit is set it will be advisable to 
thoroughly syringe or wash the trees with the 
garden engine in order to cleanse them from 
fallen blossoms; and if aphides, appear, dust 
with Pooley’s Tobacco powder or syringe with 
‘Tobacco water, Currant bushes are frequently, 
even before the foliage has fully expanded, 
attacked with the blue aphides, for the destruc- 
tion of which nothing is better than frequent 
washings with clear water, Young, newly 
planted trees are apt to grow too strongly, more 
especially the uppermost shoots. In order to 
check this tendency it is well to stop the lead- 
ing shoots twice or so during the season ; a more 
equable distribution of sap to all parts of the 
tree is thus ensured, and therefore a more even 
growth. Such remarks are not only applicable 
to newly-planted Apricots, but to all other 
kinds of fruit trees, and not only to wall-trained 
trees, but also to nearly allothers. Still, let the 
trees be sheltered nightly ; the fruit will swell 
more kindly by avoiding extremes of either 











heat or cold, therefore, for the present, the 
blinds should be down for a-couple of hours 
during the brightest sunshine. 


Kitchen Garden. 


A sowing of French Beans may now be made 
on a warm border. It is not, however, advisable 
to put in many until the beginning of May, as 
they are liable to be injured by the weather ; 
neither is it advisable to sow at all until May 
where the land is of a cold retentive nature ; 
but in such localities, when this vegetable is 
particularly desired early, a fortnight may be 
gained by at once planting a couple of Beans in 
44 in. pots, and keeping them in a frame until 
the third week in May, after which there will 
be little danger from frost. The seeds of early 
sowings out-of-doors do not cover more than 
1 in., for if sown deeply, and the weather be- 
comes very wet, they will rot. The Red Flageo- 
let is one of the best of dwarf Beans, being 
good in quality and a heavy cropper. A few 
Runner Beans may also now be sown in a dry 
situation, but do not at present risk too many. 
Ordinary Pea-sticks, say 4 ft. in height, will 
answer very well for Scarlet Runners, pinching 
off the points of the shoots as soon as they get 
to the top of the support, and in this case the 
rows do not need to be more than 4 ft. apart. 
They will also do well without any sticks. If 
the rows be planted 3 ft. apart, the seed 9 in. 
asunder in the rows, and they are simply 
allowed to live on the ground, they keep break- 
ing out and flowering all through the season, 
and the quantity of Beans which they produce 
would not be credited by those who have not 
seen them grown in this way. 

A few more Turnips may now be sown, and 
for the general crop none are better than the 
Red-topped American Stone, already recom- 
mended for the earliest sowing. As with most 
other vegetables, itis much the best practice to 
grow Turnipsin rows. Sowing in this way takes 
a little more time, but any loss in this way is 
saved many times over by the facilities given for 
the use of the hoe in place of hand-weeding, 
which must, in a great measure, be resorted to 
where such crops are sown broadcast. Another 
sowing of the different sorts of Broccoli before 
advised should now be made ; also one of Cauli- 
flower, both Summer and Autumn Giant. More 
Lettuces should likewise be at once sown; and 
now and all through the summer these should 
be sown in rows where they are to be grown, 
The ground for them should be well manured ; 
the rows should be 15 in. apart, the seeds put in 
thinly, and, when large enough to handle, they 
should be thinned out to 1 ft. or 15 in. apart. 
Another sowing of Broad Beans may be made 
where these are required late, but such as are 
put in now will not bear so well as those sown 
earlier. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS FROM SEED. 


Arter Azaleas, Camellias, Epacrises, and similar 
plants are over, we look in a great measure to 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and that class of sub- 
jects, to take their places; but these do not 
afford variety enough to be satisfying and eftec- 
tive. I purpose, therefore, to give a list of afew 
plants that may be raised from seeds sown now 
in time to supplement them. 


Celosias.—Foremost in point of usefulness 
are Celosias, but many of the strains of these, 
like those of Balsams, are comparatively worth- 
less. If, however, those having the fine pyra- 
midal habit peculiar to some, and the lovely 
light feathery inflorescence which such produce 
be obtained, more ornamental objects than they 
are cannot be desired ; and not only are these 
most valuable for furnishing purposes, but they 
are equally so for yielding cut bloom, a few 
sprays of which are a great ornament in any 
vase, as they are both light and elegant-looking, 
and, in addition to this, last a considerable time 
in perfection. By getting a mixed packet of seed, 
many shades of colour may be expected, as they 
vary from bright crimson to delicate pink, and 
there are others that bear soft yellow plumes ; 
so that the contrast between the whole when 
selected and judiciously arranged is most effec- 
tive. Being subject to red spider, they should 
be grown in a moist heat, and kept freely 
syringed till their flowers appear, when they 











will stand safely anywhere in the ordinary tem- 
perature of a greenhouse or room till quite late 
in the autumn ; and if wanted beyond that time 
they do well in the warmth of.astove. The old 
Cockscomb, from which these Celosias origi- 
nated, is a very stiff, formal-looking object com- 
peed with such graceful-habited plants as these. 

evertheless, they are very showy-looking, and 
have their admirers ; and where it is desired to 
grow any of them they should be sown and 
managed in much the same way as recommended 
below for Balsams, so far as the potting, plung- 
ing in heat, and treatment of that kind is con- ° 
cerned. 


Balsams are generally. grown, and _ little 
need be said about them except that the finest 
strains should be procured, as the inferior kinds 
are not worth house room. To grow Balsams 
well, the seed should be sown in brisk keat, to. 
induce free germination ; and immediately. the 
plants show themselves above ground it is im- 
portant that the pots or pans containing them 
be set on a shelf, or elevated in some other way, 
so as to bring them close up to the glass to pre- 
vent etiolation. As soon as they stiffen a little, 
they will be fit for potting off singly, which 
should be done in light rich soil in small pots, 
and the plants returned to a similar position, 
there to remain till they are well rooted and 
ready for shifting. In doing this the best cul- 
tivators always drop them a little lower at the 
collar, the object being to bring the bottom 
branches well down, that they may be pegged 
or tied out, and thus furnish a good base towards 
forming a perfectly symmetrical specimen. In 
cases where room cannot be spared in a light 
house in which to grow them, a pit or frame 
answers the purpose very well after the weather 
gets a little warm. To keep them sturdy and 
short-jointed under such conditions, they must 
have plenty of air on all favourable occasions ; 
and, to prevent the attacks of red spider, heavily 
syringe early in the afternoon, just before shut- 
ting them up. Their precocious habit of bloom- 
ing renders it necessary to pick off the first buds 
that show if fine large plants are aimed at, by 
doing which those that come after are larger and 
more regular, and, as they appear in quantities 
together, make a far better display. The soil for 
potting in after the earlier stages cannot well be 
too rich, and may consist of one half loam and 
the other part thoroughly decomposed mild ma- 
nure that has been laid up for a long time ; but 
if such as this is not at hand, leaf-mould may 
be substituted, as stimulants can be given as 
often as desired in a liauid form. 


Browallia elata.—There is another annual 
to which I would call particular attention as 
specially deserving pot culture, and that is, 
Browallia elata, which bears innumerable small 
blue flowers, of great service for cutting and 
working up in bouquets, as the sprays are just 
of that size and character to suit them for that 
purpose. A batch sown now, and grown on any- 
where in a cold frame till the end of May, and 
afterwards outdoors, will be gay by September ; 
and another lot raisedin July will last in-bloom 
the whole winter through. At that season, how- 
ever, the plants require heat, and if in that of 
a cool stove, there seems no end to the flowers 
they yield. Being of a fragile habit, we grow 
three in a 7-in. pot, where they are placed tri- 
angularly near the sides, and thus make fine 
masses, tit for the embellishment of window re- 
cesses, or any other purpose for which they may 
be required. Rich, light soil suits them best ; 
and as they require plenty of water, free drain- 
age should be given, that it may pass off quickly 
without injuring the roots. 

Schizanthuses.—These are very beautiful 
annuals, and make splendid pot plants, growing 
about 2 ft. high, and bearing flowers very much 
resembling butterflies with outstretched wings, 
the petals being blotched and spotted much in 
the same manner those insects are marked. The 
variety having these characteristics 1s named 
papilionaceus, on account of the similarity re- 
ferred to; and there is another kind, of quite 
different habit, equally deserving of cultivation. 
This is known as Grahami, the blossoms of which 
have more the appearance of some of the choice 
Orchids, and are of great value for cutting. By 
sowing either of these in heat at once, they may 
be soon grown on to the flowering stage; and if 
another sowing is made towards the end of July 
they may be had in beauty nearly the whole year 





through. As with the Browallias, the best way 
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is to put three in 7-in. or 8-in. pots, by doing} the stages above others. 


which they furnish up well, and produce a much 
better effect. 


Torenia Fournieri.—Those acquainted 
with that old highly ornamental stove plant, 
Torenia asiatica, will require no further recom- 
mendation of the first-named than to be told that 
it is almost the exact counterpart of that once 
popular variety, so far as regards the form and 
colouring of the flowers ; but, instead of being 
a creeper and requiring stove heat to grow it in, 
T. Fournieri has more of a shrubby habit, and 
only requires the temperature of a greenhouse, 
where it blooms profusely and continuously the 
whole summer through. To get it up to this 
stage, however, it needs some warmth, such as 
may be afforded in any pit or frame containing 
a bed of fermenting material, a situation in which 
it succeeds remarkably well, as it does also later 
on in any cold frame, if shut up early in the 
afternoon, so as to benefit by the assistance that 
may be obtained from the sun. To induce the 
seed to germinate freely, the best way is to cover 
the pot or pan containing it with a piece of “ra 
shaded for a few days with paper, which keeps 
the soil more uniform in respect of both heat 
and moisture. This isan important matter with 
all small tender seeds, but one that is too fre- 
quently lost sight of ; and a want of due obser- 
vance as regards this at the outset is the cause 
of many failures. The soil best suited to grow 
this Torenia is a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould in about equal proportions, or, failing the 
latter, refuse peat answers the same purpose, and 
may therefore be used in its stead. 


Ipomosas.—oOf these there are many varie- 
ties, all more or less lovely in the rich markings 
of their flowers, which bear a close likeness to 
those of the Convolvulus, but are much larger 
atid more brilliant thanthey. Placed along the 
front of a greenhouse under the rafters, and 
trained up beneath them on wires, they have a 
most ornamental appearance, as they have also 
up pillars or other supports in a conservatory, if 
the positions assigned them be not too shady, as 
sun 1s requisite to induce them to growfreely and 
open their blossoms. Seed should be sown in 
strong moist heat, and the plants grown on 
quickly in the same for a time, till they are 
large enough to be hardened off and transferred 
to their permanent quarters, where they will re- 
quire plenty of water to keep them clean and 
free from red spider. 


Petunias.—These make a splendid display 
in pots, especially if the new double varieties 
are obtained ; but to have any of them in real 
perfection they must either be grown outdoors 
after May, plunged in some sunny spot, or in 
very light pits, or housed where they can have 
the solar rays without shade, and plenty of air 
to keep them from drawing. Managed in this 
way they come very stiff and short-jointed, and 
are therefore much more floriferous than they 
are when the shoots are sappy and soft. Besides 
being so gay and effective in pots, Petunias make 
capital basket plants, the single kinds being best 
adapted for this purpose, on account of their 
stems and habit being less stiff, which enables 
them to droop over and depend more naturally, 
without pegging or interference to bring them 
into that desirable condition. Seeds of Petunias 
germinate quickly, and the plants, under good 
treatment, are large and strong enough to flower 
in about nine or ten weeks from the time of sow- 
ing. Stiff fibry loam suits them best, in which 
they should be potted somewhat firmly. 


Mimuluses have been so much improved of 
late years that they are thoroughly deserving of 
a considerably extended cultivation, as they are 
not only exceedingly showy, but they are like- 
‘wise very enduring, and with plenty of water 
and partial shade they will continue blooming 
for months, For the embellishment of windows 
I know of nothing more telling and useful than 
these ; they are just at home either in baskets 
or pots. Some of the kinds are very curious, 
having hose-in-hose flowers ; and the majority of 
the different varieties are rich in colour, and very 
varied in the character of their quaint markings. 

Grevillea robusta.—If foliage plants are 
wanted to disperse among the flowering, seeds 
of this, Acacia lophantha, and Zea japonica 
variegata should be sown, the two former being 
quite as elegant in point of appearance as any 
Fern ; and the Zea, with its bold leaves so 
beautifully marked, is a striking object if stood 
well up, that it may show out here and there on 











The Grevillea and 
Acacia will be found to germinate more readily 
if the seeds are soaked for twenty-four hours in 
milk-warm water to soften them a bit, when 
they should be sown in light soil and placed on 
a hotbed. 8. D. 








Standard Fuchsias.—Fuchsias grown 
in the form of standards are for many purposes 
better than bushy plants, as they can be placed 
among small plants ; and their heads of bloom 
standing boldly out, show themselves off to the 
best advantage. Standard Fuchsias are easily 
grown; all that is needed is to start with strong 
cuttings, train them in an upright direction to 
a stake, and keep all the side-shoots pinched off. 
When the desired height of the stem is attained, 
pinch out the growing point, and a bushy head, 


may, by stopping the shoots several times, be- 


quickly made, A thick head, is, however, not 
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so effective as a light one composed of long 
graceful shoots. 

Standard Heliotropes and Habro- 
thamnus.—Standard plants are often con- 
sidered in themselves not very striking objects, 
but they are most useful in combination with 
others of a dwarfer character, as by their use 
the disagreeable even surface frequently present 
in greenhouses and conservatories is avoided. 
The above two subjects are particularly adapted 
for growing in this form, and the present is the 
most suitable time through the season for pre- 
paring them. They may consist of established 
plants, headed down to near the collar ; when 
broken into growth the shoots should be thinned 
to a single stem, which should have a stick for 
its support, and should be run up to the height 
required, which may be from 3 ft. to 5 ft., ac- 
cording to the size or description of the structure 
which they are intended to occupy and the plants 
with which they are to be associated when in 
flower. After the desired height has been reached 
stopping must be resorted to, and continued until 
the heads have attained a sufficient number of 
shoots. If headed-down plants like these are 
employed, as soon as they have fairly broken 
they should be turned out of the pots, a portion 
of the old worn-out soil should be removed, and 
more root-room should be given them, using 
tolerably rich soil. Thus managed, useful-sized 
examples may be had by autumn, at which time 
their flowering will be found very acceptable. 
If established plants be wanting, it will be neces- 
sary to proceed in the usual way with cuttings, 
which, if treated liberally as regards pot room, 
will soon reach a serviceable size. In reference 
to the Heliotrope, so much esteemed for its per- 
fume, it is doubtful if any of the new varieties 
are better than or equal for this purpose to the 
old original kind, which still appears to have the 


reference with growers for market. 
NPEReers oh g 





Balsams.—As it is now time for sowing the 
seed of this beautiful greenhouse annual, a few 
lines as to its culture may not come amiss to 
some of my brother amateurs. As the Balsam 
requires the aid of a hotbed to start the seeds 
in, the third week in April is soon enough for 
sowing. In preparing the compost for the seed 
pan or pot it is best not to get it too heavy, as 
the small rootlets cannot then get down. The 
mixture I find to suit best is one-half good 
fibrous loam well chopped up, and one-half 
leaf-mould nicely sifted. As soon as the young 
plants appear 1 in. above the pot take them out 
of the hotbed and place them in a cold frame 
for a few days until their second pair of leaves 
appears ; then pot them off singly in 3-in. 
pots, using similar compost as for sowing the 
seed in. Care must be taken not to pot too firmly. 
Place the plants back on the hotbed for a few 
days until you see they have made a fresh 
start ; then take them out, place them on ashelf 
in the greenhouse, or place them in a cold frame 
facing south, where they will have the benefit 
of the light and sun, giving more air as the 
days increase in length and the sun in strength. 
Watering must be carefully attended to ; if they 
are allowed to remain dry the lower leaves wilk 
fall and give them an unsightly appearance. 
Syringe them overhead in the afternoons of 
bright days ; they will not only be benefited by 
it, but it will also help to ward off green fly. 
By this mode of culture Ihave grown them on, 
and flowered them in 8-in. pots, with the stem 
just above the rim of the pot as thick as a spade- 
handle, 18in, high and 15 in. through, one solid 
mass of flower, which is suitable either for the 
window or the conservatory.—D. W. B. 


Tree Pzeonies in the Conservatory. 
Plants of the Tree Pony forced into bloom at 
this season of the year form attractive objects 
in the Conservatory at Pine-apple Place. They 
consist chiefly of plants with a single stem 12 
in. to 15 in. high, and surmounted by large 
heads of blossom. The variety chiefly grown is 
one named P. arborea Hlizabethe ; it bears very 
large heads of flowers, which are well formed, 
very double, and of a bright rosy-pink. In 
order to get Pzeonies to open their blossoms per- 
fectly, little heat must be given until the bloom- 
buds are visible, when they may be placed near 
the glass in a warm temperature with every 
prospect of success. On account of the attrac- 
tive character and longevity of the blossoms of 
the Peony, they might be grown for conserva- 
tory decoration, either in the shape of large or 
small plants, to a much greater extent than is 
at present the case. Small plants such as those 
described are among the best subjects for vases 
in rooms. 


Cordyline indivisa.—tThis is by no means 
an easy plant to cultivate, but when well grown 
it is one of the most graceful. Its leaves are of 
a pleasing bronze, and maintain their character 
under good culture for years. At one time it 
was rather scarce in nurseries, but during the 
last year or two it has become fairly plentiful. 
The best treatment is the following: Procure a 
nice healthy plant in a 4-in. pot at once, and if 
the roots are fresh and healthy remove it at 
once into an 8-in, pot; but if they are not 
strong then a 6-in. pot will be sufficient for the 
first shift. The most suitable compost is fibrous 
peat and loam in equal proportions, broken so as 
to pass through the meshes of a 4-in, sieve, but 
with the fine portions sifted out. To therough 
pieces add an eighth of potsherds and charcoal, 
broken to the size of Peas, and sufficient sand 
to make the whole perfectly porous. Let the 
pots be perfectly clean, and drain them tho- 
roughly. In potting, take care to keep the base 
or collar of the plant well rounded up, and press 
the soil firmly. Place the plantin a warm and 
shaded part of tie greenhouse, and water can- 
tiously until such time as the plant starts into 
free growth, and then a copious supply may be 


given. If the plant gets into free growth, a 


second and perhaps third shift may be given 
during the season ; but it will not be advisable 
to shift later than the end of July, as it is im- 
portant that the pot should be full of roots before 
the winter commences. As the light decreases, 
gradually diminish the supply of water, so that 
the plant may be kept comparatively dry during 
the winter. The best situation for the plant 
through the winter will be a dry shelf, where 
there 1s a free circulation of air, but no cold 
draughts. In such a situation, with judicious 
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attention, the Cordyline will grow on for years. 
—A. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1930.—Begonias and Cockscombs.— 
Begonias can be ie easily in any ordinary 
greenhouse if it be kept fairly warm at this 
time of the year (that is, a temperature of about 
60°), and will do without artificial heat in the 
summer months. Many kinds do well planted 
out in beds in the open air, Theseed should be 
sown in a gentle heat in shallow pans, and in 
fine sandy sweet soil. If good it will germinate 
in a week or two, and the chief requisite of good 
cultivation is to keep the plants growing on 
without check till they come into bloom. Cocks- 
combs should be sown and raised in the same 
way, but, as it is of the first importance the 
plants should be dwarf, it is a good plan to grow 
them on in a warm frame near to the glass, 
giving a little air in the daytime. Some growers 
to keep them dwarf make cuttings of the plants 
and re-root them, but that is of questionable ad- 
vantage. The needful cultivation .may be 
summed up in the words—rich soil, enough pot 
room, a gentle heat, plenty of light, and kept 
constantly growing.—A. 


1925.—_Begonia Seed not Germina- 
ting.—There is too much reason to fear that 
Begonia seed sown in entire accordance with the 
instructions given on the packet must have been 
bad at the first. It is, however, often easier to 
read such specific directions than to follow them 
to the letter, and, therefore, after all the seed 
may have been good, but it was perhaps swept 
off by woodlice or by a slug inanight ; or it may 
have been too often watered, or the temperature 
was not high enough, or a thousand things may 
have happened to it. No doubt it will be wise 
to get more seed and sow again, and probably as 


the season is more advanced better results may 
follow.—D. 


1926.—Green Carpeting Plants. — 
Sedums are amongst the best of carpet plants, 
and propagate so rapidly that a carpet is soon 
obtained if merely single points be pricked in 
over the surface of the bed. The two best are 
S. lividium (green) and glaucum (silvery), Both 
kinds are remarkably neat and effective, and 
the diversity in the hues of the foliage is a great 
recommendation. Another capital carpet plant 
is the Veronica repens, a close, compact, creep- 
ing kind that forms a singularly dense covering. 
It is of a deep green colour, and in the 
spring is literally smothered with tiny white 
flowers. This is also propagated by division, 
and increases with eet rapidity. Spergula 
in may be raised from seed or propagated 

y division, but although a very fair carpet 
plant, it is not so good as the others named. 
The Russian Pyrethrum gives a capital cover- 
‘ing, but is a deep-rooting plant, and is better 
fitted for rockwork, where it may remain per- 
manently. The dwarf mossy Saxifrages will do 
very well also, but they increase more slowly. 
All these plants will do fairly well either in 
shade or in sunshine. The old-fashioned Creep- 
ing Jenny and double Daisies will also make 


varpets of foliage, and at the proper season 
bloom also,—D. 


1930.—Caterpillars on Cabbages.— 
The best way of destroying caterpillars on 
Cabbages is to hand-pick them off and drop 
them into hot water, or kill them in some other 
equally expeditious way. To prevent cater- 
pillars appearing, look under the eaves of build- 
ings and under coping and other warm sunny 
corners In summer and autumn, and destroy the 
insects in the chrysalis state. The name of the 
common black slug is Limax ater. Lay brewer’s 
grains in little heaps about the beds where they 
are troublesome, and visit them at night with 
a candle.  Freshly-slaked lime dusted about 
very early in the morning as goon as it is licht 
will reduce their numbers.—E. H, x 

1788.—Old-fashioned Flowers. —The 
best way to cultivate the varieties of the common 
Primrose is to provide for them a bed of turfy 
loam, such as can be dug from anold pasture ; or 
failing that, old mellow garden soil guch as 
would grow first-rate Celery ; if the latter, it 
should be mixed with about a third of -leaf- 
mould rotted to powder, peat, or old hotbed 
manure rotted to dust. At least 18 in. of soil 
should be provided, and the drainage must be 
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good. The best position is one exposed to the 
sun in winter and spring, but shaded from the | 
hottest sunshine in summer, and sheltered from 
cutting winds. If there are no deciduous trees 
to give the necessary shade, a shelter can be 
easily contrived by means of summer climbers, 
such as Sweet Peas, Convolvulus, or Scarlet 
Runners ; the position must not be made con- 
fined or damp. An inch of half-rotten leaves 
should be placed on the bed every autumn, and 
slightly pricked in with a fork. The Wood 
Anemone may be found growing wild in the 
thicker parts of the same coppices in which 
Primroses thrive, and therefore may be planted 
in the more shady parts of the same border. 
Pansies will grow plant and plant with the 
Primroses. Polyanthuses and Auriculas re- 
quire the soil a little heavier, but otherwise the 
same treatment will suit them. Violets require 
the soil still more inclining to clay, but the same 
annual dressing of leaf-mould. ‘The plants des- 
cribed would seem to be starving ; the new roots 
should spring in the autumn from the collar of 
the plants immediately under the leaves. There 
must be something wrong with the soil or situa- 
tion if Daisies refuse to thrive, as they will 
grow almost anywhere except in a stiff intract- 
able clay.—J. D. 





it is a perfect vegetarian. I winter it in the 
cellar amongst some hay.—E. JACKSON. 


1891.—Cobeea scandens from Seed. 
—The plants are probably kept too moist, espe- 
cially in the winter, I had one which lived and 
grew in a 12-in. pot, and almost refused to die, 
although it had no water for six weeks. Several 
shoots of it which had found their way amongst 
other climbers seemed ambitious of realising 
Fun’s facetious invention of the creeper which 
grew and flourished, though its stem was severed, 
because it could not see its root, as they re- 
mained green and growing some weeks after the 
pot containing the roots was removed. The 
plant was in an unheated greenhouse, exposed 
to the whole sunshine after 12 noon.—J. D. 

1981.—Wild Flowers.—The Wood Ane- 
mone may he found in profusion in the coppices 
between Wrotham and Stanstead, in Kent. 
Seal Chart and the woods between Seal and 


|Igtham, in the same locality, are also likely 


places for the flowers named, the most shady 
places for Wood Sorrel. Wild Hyacinths may 
be found by the footpath over Shooter’s Hill to 
Eltham. The western slopes of Hayes Com- 
mon, in Kent, should also be visited. I have 
only been there in the late autumn, but the 
locality seemed likely. The Wood Anemone 





1970.—Grubs on Lawns.—This is the 
grub of an insect resembling the Daddy-longlegs, 








A fine Vase Plant (Cordyline indivisa). 


but about half the size, and darker in colour. 
I do not remember noticing it until about three | 
years ago, since which time it has increased | 
greatly in the suburbs of London. It it goes 
on increasing in numbers, it will be much more 
destructive to lawns than the Daddy-longlegs ; 
for, whereas the latter comes to the surface to 
feed in the night and can then be destroyed, this 
seems to remain underground until March or 
April, when it appears as described, to search for 
dry crannies in which to assume the chrysalis 
state. It seems to feed exclusively in the late 
autumn and during winter. Catch and kill is 
the only way of getting rid of them. This class | 
of insect is the favourite food of the swallow, | 
and the absence of these birds in towns is the) 
cause of their great prevalence.—J. D. 
1924.—Tortoise in Vinery.—I have kept 
a tortoise about six years in a Vinery, and never 
saw that it did the least harm to the Vines. It 
eats readily Mustard flowers, Lettuces, and | 
leaves and flowers of the Dandelion ; but its 
favourite diet is Buttercup flowers, never seem- 
ing to tire of them. I feed it once in the day | 
when the sun shines, and it has access to a pan | 
of water, but I never saw it drink ; it also likes 
some loose soil to burrow in, and some hay to 
sleep in. I think the tortoise will stand any | 
amount of heat, though I often put mine in a 
cold frame during summer, with hay and shelter 
in one corner, as he does not like to be rained 
upon. I had it to destroy insects, kut believe | 











| of the month, removing some of the old soil, 


flowers in March or April, the wild Hyacinth in 
April and May: both these plants are in culti- 
vation, and may be had 
from nurseries. The 
Wood Sorrel is also in 
flower now in warm 
localities, but in cold 
ones it will not flower 
much before the end of 
June.—J. D. 


1969.—PaintingGreen- 
house  Floor.—Procure 
from a chemist some com- 
mercial hydrochoric acid and 
mix one part with ten-parts 
of cold water, taking care 
not to inhale the fumes of 
the acid, as it occasions a 
kind of colic. This acidified 
water will remove any de- 
posit of carbonate lime, 
which would tend to make 
the tiles dirty-looking ; also 
it decomposes any green 
stains. I would advise, after 
the use of the solution, a 
good swilldown with clean 
water, drying the floor with 
a fiannel.—A. B. T. 


1923.—Peas with Bee- 
tles Inside.—Considering 
that there are something 
like 500 species of weevils 
or beetles inhabiting Britain, 
allliving upon vegetable sub- 
stances, the wonder is that 
so little is knownabout them. 
The species named by “‘ Gar- 
dener” is probably one of the 
Pea weevils (Cureulis linea- 
tus), which not only eats the 
seed but attacks the plant 
when above ground. In the 
latter case dustings of soot, 
by making the plants dis- 
tasteful, often causes the beetles to move on.—E. H. 

1921.-Keeping old Primulas.—Move to a well- 
ventilated cool frame on a coal ash bottom, cut away all 
old flower spikes and dead leaves, re-pot towards the end 
The new 
soil should be rough and porous: about equal parts of 
turfy loam and peat or leaf-mould, with some sand and 
crushed charcoal. Shift into larger pots in July and 
grow them on in the frame till October ; then move to 
greenhouse.—E. H. 


1920.—Manure for Cucumbers.—Under certain 
circumstances nearly all kinds of manure may be used 
for mulching Cucumbers when they require support. 
For heavy retentive soils I should use horse-droppings 
that had been dried in a shed for two or three weeks ; 
but for lighter, warmer soils, cow or pig manure is better. 
Mellow cow manure is an excellent top-dressing for Cu- 


| cumbers when exhausted from long-bearing.—l. H. 


1016.—_India Rubber Plant.—India Rubber plants 
are large rooters and want ample pot space. A plant 
that sheds its lower leaves shows that it wants more pot 
room and that its roots are starved. The best course to 
pursue would be to take off the growing top and plant 
it as acutting, which would soon root, and cut back hard 
the old plant and re-pot it to induce it to break again. 


1917.—Plants for Greenhouse .—In a greenhouse 
where such tenacious things as Geraniums die if is too 
obvious that the foul air emitted by the paraffin must 
be destructive to plant life. The arrangement is in fault, 
and some better heating apparatus should be obtained 
if tender plants are to be grown. A small gas stove 
heated from the outside, or a small hot-water boiler, 


| would soon set matters right, and the plants would 


thrive. 

1918.—Window Plants.—Gas need not materially 
injure plants in a window if air be given during the 
period combustion is going on, and any ordinary plants 
may do very well. Just now a window should be gay with 
Cinerarias, Deutzias, Dielytras, Genistas, Pelargoniums 
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and may be dressed with one or two hardy Ferns, and a 
Palm or two, such as Chamerops Fortunei, or Cocos 
Weddeliana and Draceenas.—A. 


1919.—Soil for the Royal Fern.—In its native 
habitat the Royal Fern likes the side of a ditch or 
stream, where for many seasons leaves have fallen and 
decayed, thus forming a natural vegetable loam. Good 
turfy loam, and a large admixture of peat and leaf-soil, 
should suitthe Osmunda well, giving shade and plenty 
of water in hot seasons.—D. 


This may be grown in peat, its chief requirements 
being shade, perfect drainage, and plenty of water ; in- 
deed, if the drainage be good, it can hardly have too much 
water. The finest specimens are those grown upon 
banks of ponds, &c., where the roots touch the water.— 
W.S. 


1900. — Cats in Gardens.—Some years ago I 
planted some Perilla nankinensis round a border in a 
garden much frequented by cats, in the centre of which 
were some choice flowers. In the course of the summer 
I was surprised to find that that border was carefully 
avoided by the cats, whilst the flowers in the other bor- 
ders were almost destroyed by them.—H. B. 


— Respecting cats destroying the Nemophila, I find 
the very best remedy to be that of sprinkling the beds 
with Cayenne pepper. I have had cats pay a visit to the 
bed, and after having smelt it once never return.—R. R 


1934._Ferns for Damp Cave.—I have seen Cystop- 
teris fragilis and Cystopteris dentata growing most luxu- 
riantly where thereis aconstant drip. I think the Oak Fern 
would also answer. The Maiden-hair likes such a situa- 
tion, but I am afraid would be too delicate for the 
English climate.—A RECTOR’S WIFE. 


1917.- Plants for Greenhouss.—If the paraffin 
stove is inside your house I should advise you to have it 
out at once, as the smell is very offensive to plants, es- 
pecially those you have mentioned, I have had the same 
results you mention through having a paraffin stove in- 
side my house, The Musk was a great failure; also some 
of those you have mentioned; but I was advised by a 
gardener to have the lamp outside, which I didjat once, 
and now all is flourishing.—IGNORANT. 


1926.— Green Carpeting Plants. — Asperula 
odorata (Sweet Woodruff) will very quickly cover a bare 
space in any aspect. The foliage now is very compact 
and a lovely delicate green ; next month there will be 
whorls of deliciously fragrant white waxy flowers ; they 
are a charming mixture with the blue Forget-me-not; a 
dead white will not do with their blue. In September 
the plants look untidy, but are most easily pulled even 
with the ground. The plant runs rampant in sand.— 
MARK. 


1811.—_Brussels Sprouts.—The best way to obtain 
fine buttons is to sow in March and transplant first week 
in May. LIintend to sow the seed in September on a 
warm border, and plant out as early as possible in 
the spring. If the winter proves tolerably mild they 
will grow during the next summer 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, if 
planted 3 ft. to 4 ft. apart and staked to keep them up; 
manure water benefits them immensely,—A. F. C. 


1776 Hardy Coleus.—The name of the Coleus re- 
ferred to is probably refulgens, and it may be obtained at 
Messrs. Veitch’s, of Chelsea. No Coleus, however, ought 
to be called hardy.—W. E.- LEE. 





1987.—-Crested Shield Fern (Aspidium cristatum). 
—I have a root of this Fern, but its fronds, when ex- 
panded, droop and become flabby. Itisina flower-stand 
before a sunny-window, in a very warm room (where gas 
is never burnt); good drainage ; soil, leaf-mould. It has 
keen well watered. How can I prevent the fronds droop- 
ing, and restore it to its former healthy state ?-AUREUS 
SCARAB@US. [By giving it plenty of air and keeping it 
in a cooler place, rather shady than otherwise.] 


1988.—_Soap-suds for the Garden.—Are soap- 
suds of any use for the garden ?7—LAURA. [Yes; they may 
be applied to strong growing crops with advantage. ] 


1989.—Guano for Crops.—How should guano be 
used for flowers and vegetables?—LAURA. [In a liquid 
state. If the guano is good, a 3-in. flowerpotful to four 
gallons of water will be plenty strong enough, If ap- 
plied frequently, half that strength would be better.] 


1990.—Heat for Cucumber Frame.—I have a 
Cucumber frame. the heat of which is declining. Can I 
still keep the plants going by any heating apparatus other 
than by manure lining? and can I make the frame of use 
for anything else during the year? Is it necessary to 
have bottom heat for Cucumber growing ?—A. EVERETT, 
{If you renew the linings you will get all the heat you 
require. Bottom heat is necessary for early crops, but not 
during summer. When the Cucumbers have done bear- 
inx you will find plenty of uses for the frame if you read 
GARDENING weekly. ] 

1991.—-Watercresses for Sale.—Is there any 
work published concerning the growth of Watercresses 
for sale? [ff no such work, will some one inform me 
how I am to lay out beds on about 1} acres of land, the 
size, &c., of the beds? I have a piece of land witha 
small stream running along the top of the land, and hay- 
ing a slope toa river at the bottom, which would take off 
the water, so that J could keep a constant stream passing 
oyer the beds.—C. T. [The system of growing Water- 
cresses for the Lonion markets is given in ‘‘Shaw’s Lon- 
den Market Gardens,” published at our office.] 


1992.—Applying Artificial Manure to Plants. 
—How often should Clay’s fertiliser be applied to pot 
plants, also plants in the open ground?—H, T, [A little 
should be mixed with the soil at potting time, anda 
little should be applied when the pots are getting full of 
roots and most want assistance. You must be caref. 1 
how you use it, as itis very powerful. The best way io 
apply it is to mix a little with some fine soil, and ren ove 
the surface soil from the plants, replacing it with the 
mixture. Much, however, depends on the kind of plants 
to be operated on. Arum Lilies, Balsams, Fuchsias, and 
similar quick-growing plants will take more than plants 
of less rapid growth,] : Lie Pacts’ aly 

















1993.—Heating Stove-house and Conserva- 
tory.—What is the best and at same time the most 
economical boiler and pipes for the above? also size of 
pipes and boiler for from 60 ft. to 70 ft.? and what kind 
of joints to pipes are the best?—DEVONIENSIS. [A fair- 
sized saddle boiler would probably be the best. The pipes 
should be 3 in. or 4in.in diameter, Apply to some re- 
spectable horticultural builder.] 


1994:—When to Sow Biennials.—When should 
biennials such as Antirrhinums, Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Pentstemons, Heartseases, Sweet Williams, be 
sown, so as to grow sufficiently large to be planted out 
in the autumn where they are wished to bloom the fol- 
lowing spring or summer ?—A SUBSCRIBER. [Sow at once 
in well-drained pans or shallow boxes of sandy soil 
placed in a frame or in a window, with a sheet of glass 
over them. Prick oul when large enough, and finally 
plant them where you want them to bloom. ] 


1995.—Celeriac.—Where can I procure the seed of 
Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery?—A. F. C. [From 
any good seed house. See our advertising pages. ] 


1996.—Treatment of Spireeas.—Are Spireas hardy, 
or do they require some protection? Should they be 
grown in pots or in the open ground? I believe they 
require an abundant supply of water; but should the 
pots stand in water, or be well drained ?—F. Hopason. 
{If you mean the Spirza japonica, so much grown for 
market, which we presume you do, itis best grown in 
pots. It should have protection, and may by forcing be 
had in bloom from January onwards. It requires abun- 
dance of water, but it is not well to place the pots in 
water. It is really not a Spirea ; all the Spirzas proper 
are hardy.] 


1997.—_Sowing Dahlias.—Will Dahlia seed sown 
this spring produce plants to bear flower this year or 
next?—CHLOE. [Next year.] 


1998.—Taking up Crocuses, &c.—I shall be com- 
pelled to take up my Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, &., to 
make room for bedders. What will be the best way of 
keeping them through the snmmer?—C, BAIRD. [Plant 
them elsewhere in good soil. When the tops have died 
down, store the bulbs in any dry place, and plant in 
October. ] : 


1999.—How to Harth up Crops.—How can I do 
this neatly and well.—C. B. [First loosen the soil with 
a hoe or a fork between the rows; then, standing on one 
side of the row, draw the soil carefully up to the plants; 
then turn round and do the other side. When done rake 
between the rows. You can only learn to earth up neatly 
by observation and practice.] 


2000.—Greenhouse Plants after Flowering.— 
What treatment do Camellias, Azaleas,Heaths, and 
Cyclamens require that have done blooming? They 
are in a greenhouse where leat by night is 45° to 
50°.—1NQUIRER. [You cannot do better than keep 
the Camellias and Azaleas where they are, picking off 
all the dead flowers and seed-vessels, and syringing 
them twice a day till they have made their growth. They 
may then be placed in a shady situation out-of-doors, or 
be kept in a shady, airy greenhouse or frame. The 
Cyclamen should be put into a cold frame, and kept just 
moist till the leaves have nearly died down, when they 
may be repotted, removing part of the old soil from the 
roots. The Heaths should be put in a cool frame or 
greenhouse where they can have abundance of air night 
and day. They need not be shaded; as if grownin a 
sunny, airy place, they will flower better thanif shaded. 


2001.—Sowing Primulas.—When should I sow 
Primula seeds so as to flower in a greenhouse about 
December or January ?—C. C. [Sow at once. ] 


2002.—Narcissi after Flowering.—May these, 
after flowering, be kept in same pots for next year’s 
flowering ?—J.T. P. P. [If you must keep them in pots 
we should advise you to re-pot them in rich soil, and 
place them in a sunny situation, giving them plenty of 
water.] 


2003.—Climbers for Greenhouse.—What would 
be the best climber to cover permanently the inside roof 
of a lean-to greenhouse, exposed to full sunshine nearly 
all day. WouldaClematis do, and, without requiring 
a shade for itself, act as a shade for the greenhouse ?7— 
J. T. P. P. [A Clematis would do; so would a Maréchal 
Niel Rose, some of the Passion flowers, and, in fact, any 
good greenhouse climber. ] 


2004.—Manure-water for General Use.—How 
can I make this?—C. B. [Place horse, cow, or sheep 
manure in atub or tank, and fill it with water. Then 
dilute it as youuseit, according to its strength. ] 


2005.—Hydrangeas.—I have some Hydrangeas in 
5-in. pots; they are showing bloom on the leading shoot. 
Shall I take the side shoots off or not? and shall L re-pot 
them in larger pots?—C. J. P. [If the side shoots do 
not show bloom take them off and use them as cuttings. 
Give the plants coming into bloom some manure-water 
twice a week. Do not pot them.] 


2006.—Rhubarb Running to Seed.—What can I 
do to prevent my Rhubarb running to seed? The plants 
were newly planted last year, with plenty of rotten 
manure under them.—J. G. H. [Your only plan is to 
pull out the seed-staiks as soon as they appear ; they 
will not be so numerous next year.] 


2007.—Primula denticulata is a hardy perennial 
plant. ‘ EH. E.’s’’ description of Veronica Blue Gem corres- 
ponds with a flower I have long wanted—an old-fashioned 
one which in early days,for want of the real name, we called 
Garden Forget-me-not.—V.F. [Primula denticulata is a 
hardy perennial, but is best protected during winter, 
The Veronica Blue Gem is very different from the plant 
you probably allude to.] 


2008.—Harrison’s Musk.—Is this as hardy as the 
common variety? and, if it is not, could I keep it through 
the winter in a cold frame by plunging the pots in coal 
ashes? ‘The frame is tanked up with turf all round.— 
HAL. [This Musk is not quite so hardy as the common 
kind, but would be all right in the frame.] 
*- 2009.— Flower bed.—I have a little Box-edged flower 
bed in front of my house that I want to fill with Verbe- 
nas this summer, Jf I sqwed some Verbena seeds at 














necessary, ] 





once, would they flower this summer? How close ought 
the Verbenas to be planted together? If I put arow of 
Portulaca about 6 in. from the Box, and then fill the 
middle up with Verbenas, will they do together, or will 
the Verbenas be too high for the Portulaca? The soil of 
the bed is rather dry and sandy, facing south-west.— 
HAL. [Verbena seed should have been sownin February ; 
you might try it now. Place it ina warm frame, and 
plant out rather closely. Portulacas would do well for 
edgings. ] 


2010._Making a Hot-bed—(C. B.—Get a quantity 


of fresh stable manure with the straw in it, and mix with . 


it a good portion of leaves, if you have them; or short 
Grass will do. Turn the heap over several times, and if 


dry, throw plenty of water on it. After a few days the © 
rank steam will be out, when you may make the bed. ° 


Mark out a square 3 ft. wider all round than the frame 
you are going to put on the bed. Then commence to 
build the manure all round with a fork, always keeping 
the middle hollow, and treading the whole firmly as the 


work proceeds. When about 4ft. high, put on your frame - 


and build all round it till the manure is on a level with 
the top. Then put in your soil, and in a few days after 
the bed has settled down you may plant init what you 
require. “ 

2011.—Cineraria Offshoots.—My Cinerarias have 
thrown out several offshoots. Should they be taken off 
when the plants are in fiower? or what is the proper time 
to remove them?—A. V. R. [Let the plants go out of 
flower ; then the off-shoots will gain strength and may be 
removed. 


2012.Scale on Apple Trees.—The Apple trees 
in-my orchard are infested with a blight which covers 
the entire trunk; it looks like small grey scales, and can 
only be removed by scraping. What is the name of the 
blight, and how can I get rid’of it?—A LAby. [It is the 
mussel scale probably, The best cure is that of painting 
the trees with seal oil after the leaves fall in autumn. 
Whitewashing the trunks of the trees in winter would 


do good.] 


2013.—Dielytra spectabilis.—I have had a mag- 
nificent show of Dielytra spectabilis that I bought with 
other things asa job lot, not knowing what they were 
(being only roots), and am now anxious to know how to 
preserve them.—#. C. L, [Divide them if yon wish to 
increase your stock. In any case plant them out, after 
being duly hardened in rich soil in the open air. Mulch 
them with rotten manure and give them plenty of water. 
Pot up in autumn; or you may pot them now and 
plunge them out-of-doors in ashes. ] 


2014.--Growing Chrysanthemums.--In February 
T had sent me some small cuttings of Chrysanthemums. 
I have kept them in a warm window, and they are now 
growing nicely, some having made good progress, filling 
the pots with roots; others only now starting. Ihave 
but little garden ground; already there are some well- 


established Chrysanthemums in it which bloomed fairly~ 


well last year. I should like to turn the others out if 
there was a fair chance of their doing well in the open 
air.—A. M. 8S. [Put those that are full of roots into 
larger pots, and when again established you may put 
them out-of-doors. They would do fairly wellin the open 
garden, but your better plan would be to grow them in 
pots plunged in the garden till they are coming into 
flower ; then remove them indoors. ] 


2015 —Liquid Manure .—Will you give the propor- 
tions of fresh horse manure and water for liquid manure ? 
and will that manure suit Clematis, Wistaria, Passion- 
flower, Virginian Creeper, Sweet Peas, and Convolvulus ? 
How often should it be given, and in what quantity ?— 
EALING. [Such liquid would suit the plants named ; it 
is, however, difficult to give the proportions. Puta bar- 
rowful of horse-droppings into a tub and fill it with 
water ; you can then dilute it as may be necessary. 
Weak and often will be better than strong and seldom.) 

2016.—Planting Anemones and Ranunculus. 
—I have a few Persian Ranunculus and Anemone Hor- 
tensi. Should I plant them in the open ground so late 


as this, or keep them till next year ?—L. A. [It would be 


better to plant them at once than keep them.] 


2017,—Leeks for Exhibition.—How canI grow 
afew good Leeks fit for exhibition in July next? Ihave 
a box of Leeks which are 3 in. high in a cold frame; 
could I have them ready in time, and what treatment 
should they receive?—J. W. [Dig out a trench about 
Gin. deep and9 in. wide. Into the bottom spread 2 in. 
or 3 in. of rich rotten manure and fork it in. Then 
plant the Leeks out of the box, 9 in. to 12 in. apart. Ap- 
ply abundance of water once or twice a week when the 
plants are growing freely. They should be gradually 
earthed up with fine soil, in the same way as Celery, 
You ought to get good Leeks by July next.] 


2018.—Fumigating Vines.—Is it safe to fumigate 
a Vinery when the Vines are about to bloom, or are in 
bloom ?—E. T. B. [It would be better to defer, if pos- 
sible, fumigating till the berries have set, as the smoke 
will fetch off the bloom prematurely.] 


2019—Sowing Calceolarias and Cinerarias.— 
When is the time to sow seedsof herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, and Primulas, to bloom after Christmas and 
how?—V. [Sow now in pans of fine sandv soil, placed 
in a shady frame or greenhouse. Puta sheet of glass 
over the pans till the seeds are up.] 


2020.—Sweet Peas.—I have a quantity of Sweet 
Peas in boxes 3 in. and 4in. high; I am afraid they are 
getting spindly. Can Iput them out yet with safety, 
covering them, of course, atnight. I keep them out all 
day, only putting them back in a warm house in the 
evening. I have so little room with the seeds and plants 
coming on,that I am afraid I cannot afford space to pinch 
them out.—G. HARcouRT. [Put them out-of-doors, and 
protect them slightly at night.] 


2021.— Cyclamens after Flowering. — How 
should these be treated?—V. [Place them ia a cold 
frame, giving enough water to keep the soil just moist. 
When the old leaves have nearly died down and young 
ones are pushing, re-pot them, in doing which remove 
about half of the soil from the roots, and pot in the 
same sized pots, afterwards giving them larger pots if 
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2022.—A butilons.—What heat and treatment do 
these require?—V. [An ordinary grcenhouse or frame : 
or they will grow out-of-doors in summer, Any good soil 
will suit them, and in winter a rather dry atmosphere. ] 

2023.—Liime Water for Ferns.—Will lime water 
to kill worms injure Ferns?—W. 8. [No; unless applied 
very strong. ] 


2024.—Raising Seeds.—Can Cinerarias, Celosias, 
and Carnations be raised in a cold greenhouse without 
bottom-heat?—W.S. [Celosias are best raised in heat ; 
the others would grow well in a greenhouse. ] 


2025.— Sowing Seed in Pans.—In sowing. seeds 
ought the soil to be moistened? Ought it to be pressed 
down or merely levelled previous to sowing the seeds? 
Should the covering layer of soil be pressed or left loose 
onthe top? Is it well to water at all before the seed- 
lings appear.—HepaTica. [The soil should be pressed 
moderately firm and be well watered with warm water 
previous to sowing. The top covering should be slightly 
pressed to make if leyel. The less water it is necessary 
to give before the seeds come up the better, but the soil 
must be kept moist.] 


2026.—Soap-suds for Pot Plants.—F. G. C. P.— 
Although soap-suds might in some cases be beneficial to 
plants in pots, we should certainly not advise you to use 
them. Pure soft water is much better, and if you want 
a little liquid manure it is easily made, or there are 
plenty of artificial manures now sold, excellent for the 
purpose. , 


Tulips and Snowdrops not. Flowering.— 
Learner.—Bulbs in pots of all kinds have flowered very 
unsatisfactorily everywhere this year, and probably you 
had your bulbs potted tco late in the season. 


Taking up Dahlias and Hollyhocks.—C. B. 
—Dahlias should be taken up when the tops are cut by 
frost and stored in soil in a box in any dry cellar or loft, 
Place them in a warm frame or house in spring, and 
when they have made sufficient growth, take off cuttings 
if you wish to increase your stock ; or part the old tubers 
and pot them singly, planting them out at the end of 
May. Hollyhocks can be divided in autumn, and potted 
and planted out in spring; or they may be left in the 
ground all the winter, covering their roots with ashes. 


Asparagus Kaloe.—W. H.—The true Asparagus 
Kale is that known as the Milan Kale. Several different 
kinds are supplied by seedsmen as Asparagus Kale, but 
the one named is the correct one.] 


Hot water.—J. 0. H. P.—A boiler holding only 
three quarts of water can not be expected to heat 20 ft. 
or 30 ft. of piping satisfactorily. 


Smilax in Windows.—Window Box.—In addition 
to the article in GARDENING, April 3, you will find its 
culture fully explained in the numbers for July 19th 
and December 13th of last year. 


Labels.—Z. M. S._See GARDENING, February 7th of 
this year. If you had sent your address, we could have 
told you where to get what you want. 


H. I.—Your question is one which can only be 
answered from time to time in GARDENING. There has 
been much information already given on the subject of 
window gardening. 


What is the difference between Scilla precox and§. 
siberica? Does the latter succeed the former as to time 
of blooming?—V. F. [We never could discern any 
difference either in the appearance of the plants men- 
tioned or their time of blooming.] 


Index to Vol 1.—J. M,—This may be had of all 
booksellers, with coloured plate, price 3d. 


Title Page for Vol. I.—Z. C. L.—There is not the 
least difficulty in obtaining this from our office. We sup- 
py title page, complete index, and coloured plate, price 
3d. 








QUERIES. 


Readers are requested to note that every number of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is in print, and may be ob- 
tained. Before sending queries it is well to consult the 
Jirst volume, which contains an immense number of 
practical articles and questions answered by men well 
acquainted with the subject. 


2027.—-Acacia in Window.—Will any readers 
kindlyinstruct me as tothe management Of a small Acacia 
about 2 ft. high, kept in a 7-in. pot in a south-west win- 
dow? ‘The leayes are constantly turning yellow, and 
falling off. I water it two or three times a week ac- 
cording to season ; it is planted in a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould.—C. J. BREAM. 


2028.—Celery for Rheumatism.—wWill the seed 
a shins answer this purpose as well as the plant ?— 





2029.—Snails and Slugs.—I have read with in- 
terest the result of “G. W. 0.’s” experiments with 
Little’s soluble Phenyle (see p. 65, April I0) as an insecti- 
cide or slug-preventive for flowering plants. Will 
“G. W. 0.” or any correspondent give their opinion of 
the use of this liquid as applicable to vegetables, viz., 
Celery, Cucumbers, Kidney Beans, &c. ? My crops are 
annually half destroyed by the depredations of these 
troublesome visitors, which defy lime, soot, &c. Also 
whether this liquid may be safely applied to vegetables 
without detriment to the consumer, and from whom can 
the Phenyle be obtained ?—G, B., New Cross, 


2030.-How to Arrange a Garden with 
Flowers.—I shall be going into a house on May 1, and 
as the garden is 20 ft. by 18 ft., I shall he grateful for in- 
formation as to arranging it for flowers to look pretty 
this summer. The mould put into the garden looks good, 
but rather stony. What flowers or seeds shall I put in? 
what edging? What designs for beds would be prettiest ? 
Can I get any book to thoroughly instruct me, as I am 
quite a novice at gardening ? I get plenty of sun.—G. J. G. 


2031.—Show and Fancy Dablias.—Would some 
one be so kind as to give the names of the best eighteen 
varieties of the above for exhibition ?—W. H, 





2032.—Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks.— 
When is the correct time to sow the above in a cold 
frame with a little bottom-heat ? Any hints regarding 
sowing of the seeds and after treatment would be 
esteemed.—W. H. 


2033.—Large Wellingtonia gigantea.—Can any 
reader give me the dimensions of the Wellingtonia gigan- 
tea that was exhibited at the Crystal Palace some ten or 
eleven years ago? It was destroyed with the fire that 
happened there about that time. It came, I believe, 
from Australia. —TASMANIAN. 


2034.—Graveyard Gardens.—What would be best 
for a somewhat shady situation, partly under a Yew tree, 
in a graveyard ?—WoopcHURCH. 


2035.—Ants in Gardens.—Can any one inform me 
the best method to get rid of ants in 4 garden, as my 
garden is infested with them ?—ALPHA. 


2036.- -Bottom-heat for Frames.—Will “ Petros’ 
kindly explain the undermentioned queries in reference 
to his article on ‘‘ Bottom-heat in Frames” in No. 55? 
Ist. He says ‘‘place a (mineral oil) lamp about 2in. from 
bottom of boiler.” f presume 2 in. from top of chimney 
ismeant? 2nd. He adds ‘‘a sun burner 7-8 in. thick is 
best to use, and large enough.” What description of 
lamp is this? whether for crystal oil or benzoline? what 
is its capacity, and ,does he mean that the wick should 
be 7-8 in. wide instead of thick? 3rd. Is the conical 
chimney he speaks of glass (as I suppose)? what is its 
height? and would not the metal one mentioned be suf- 
ficient without it? Ishould be glad of a reply at his 
earliest opportunity.—F. H. W. 


2037.—Window Boxes.—Will some one favour me 
with instructions for making window boxes for plants 
and seed? And please state if Cocoa-nut fibre mixed with 
light soil would be suitable for filling same. Can creep- 
ers be grown in boxes to avoid a border against the 
wall of the house which is already damp? and would 
boxes as for windows be suitable ?—WINDOW GARDEN- 
ING. 


2038.—Glazing Without Putty.—“H. Ss. H.” 
says he has constructed a greenhouse on the no-putty 
principle. Ishould be gladif he would kindly give a 
few details, as I wish to build one, and should like to 
adopt the best plan possible. Are such houses suitable 
for forcing, or only as cool greenhouses ?-- J. T. 


2039.—Draceena Leaves Withering.—Will some 
one tell me the best method of preventing the leaves of 
Draceenas turning brown and withering at the ends ?— 
ie We 

2040.—Gladioli for Succession.—Will some reader 
kindly give a list of named Gladioli for early flowering ? 
also a list of late flowering kinds, with their respective 
colours, &¢?—A LEARNER. 


2041.—Culture of Double Primroses in Pots. 
—Will some one tell me how to grow double Primroses 
in pots in London ? I can never get themto live. There 
is no garden here ; the aspect is nearly south. I could 
put them in a window conservatory among Ferns, but I 
think it would be too close for them.—CRYPTOGAM. 


2042.—Pansies for Hxhibition.—Being desirous 
of growing Pansies for exhibition, I should be very glad 
if any one will give me information how to proceed,— 
HEARTSEASE. 


2043,—Large Flowering Cactus.—What treat- 
ment should be given to a large:scarlet blooming Cactus? 
It is alive and showing signs of bloom, but some of the 
leaves appear faded.—J. C. W. 


2044.—Shrubs Under Trees.—Which are the 
most suitable shrubs for planting or making a fence 
under trees? They will be subject to smoke, &c., of 
passing railway engines ; exposed east aspect. I have 
tried Thorn hedge and evergreens, but without success. 
What would be the cause ?—ZIq-ZAG. 


2045.—RustyzGeranium Leaves.—Can any one 
inform me what is the cause and means of prevention of 
Geranium leaves becoming rusty or spotted ?—FIFE- 
SHIRE, 

2046.—Stocks Losing their Leaves.—I have 
some stocks in pots which seem healthy and make steady 
growth, but the lower leaves turn yellow and fall off, 
What is the cause?—A LEARNER. [An insufliciency of 
water or poor soil, probably. ] 


2047.—Specimen Blooming Plants.—Can any 
one give me the names of one or two plants of easy cul- 
ture in a town greenhouse to exhibit in a class of 
specimen plants in bloom in a show about the middle of 
August ?—EXHIBITOR. 


2048.—Woodlice in Frames.—Will any reader in- 
form me how to destroy these insects, which infest 
my frames, and eat off directly they are out of the 
ground such things as Phloxes, Stocks, &c.? For several 
seasons I have had entire crops destroyed by them.— 
C. J. B. 


2049.—Temperature for Ferns and Anthu- 
riums.—Will some one tell me the lowest temperature 
(summer and winter) in which I could grow Anthurium 
Scherzerianum and Adiantum Farleyense?—ARTUUR. 


2050.—-Making a Fern Case.—Will any reader 
favour me with hints for the proper construction of an 
oblong Fern case? It is the bottom of the case that I am 
in doubt about. I cannot tell how to construct it to get 
the proper drainage required. Any other information 
will greatly oblige.—SuBSCRIBER. 


2051.—Flowering Shrubs for Front of House. 
—I am in want of two flowering shrubs for the front of 
my house—north-east aspect. Which are the most suit- 
able?—T. M. 


2052.—Rhododendrons.—I have a bed of good and 
deep alluvial soil in which I want to grow Rhododen- 
drons. Willsome one name me about six good hardy 
sorts, and the best time to plant?—A. B. G. 


2053. —Climbers for Planting out in Cool 
Conservatory.—Which of the following climbers are 
evergreen, what are their respective colours, to what 
height will they grow, which ones will do best on the 
shady side? Also, will any of them do if the roots are 


planted outside conservatory and protected in winter ?— 











viz.—Passiflora Newmani, Tecoma jasminoides flori- 
bunda, Berberidopsis corallina, Stauntonia latifolia, 
Jasminum gracile variegata, Physianthus albidus, Celas- 
trus scandens.—HAMILTON, 


2054.—Hints for Amateurs.—How truly delicious 
a garden would be with M ignonette sown broadcast! and 
I much wish I could succeed in getting it in such pro- 
fusion into mine. Ihave the greatest difficulty in getting 
a few plants to thrive ; every year I sow from 6d. to 1s. 
worth of seed; have tried April, May, and June, and 
even March. In other plants I am very successful. The 
seed comes up fairly, and when there are four or six 
leaves they invariably turn yellow, and finally disappear. 
My soil is sandy. I should much like to know if any of 
your other correstondents are equally unlucky with 
Little Darling.—MArkK. 


2055.—Plants for Bleak Exposure.—My house 
faces the east, and I havearockery at the front. Can any 
one say what will grow in it, as the winds kill everything 
I put in on the north and east sides, with the exception 
of King Feather (or London Pride)? Also will some one 
say if any annuals will flower in my north-east borders ? 
—W. D., Lancashire. 


.2056.—-New Zealand Flax.—Will some reader 
kindly give me full details for outdoor culture of the 
above, whether it is best planted in clumps or other- 
wise, and what treatment for the winter ?—G. Y., 
London. 


2057.—Orange Tree not Flowering.—Can any 
one who has had experience tell me if an Orange tree 
grown from a pippin will ever bear flowers? The tree is 
seven years old, has good foliage, and is about 3 ft. high, 
How should it be treated 2—LAURA. ‘ 


2058.—_Making Screens.—I am making a folded 
screen, covering the framework with black leather, but 
I cannot make the scraps adhere firmly to the leather 
with gum; when dry, they are easily removed with the 
aid of a pen-knife, the whole scrap coming away intact. 
Can any one tell me what will ensure success in this 
respect, and whether the screen when complete will be 
best varnished ? if so, with what kind ?—A. EVERETT, 


2059.—Outdoor Winter-blooming Plants.— 
Will some reader give the names of afew perfectly hardy 
plants suitable for a London garden, to bloom in winter 
or very early in spring; and supply also some informa- 
tion respecting the time that the seeds for such shonlil 
be sown, together with a few hints relative to their after 
culture ?—J. G.S. 


2060.—Cimicifuga racemosa.—My plant is alive 
after the severe winter, and making a weak shoot. Can 
any one who has grown it snecessfully tell me the soil 
and situation it prefers, and whether it requires plenty 
of moisture ?—H. C. 


2061.—Spigelia Marylandica.—My plant, wh'e1 
flowered well last season and seemed healthy, has died 
during the winter. Does the plant require protection ? 
Does it dislike a calcareous soil mixed with peat? In- 
formation from any one who cultivates it successfully 
will oblige ?—H. C. 


2062.—Cottager’s Flower Shows.—A cottager’s 
flower show is to be held in onr parish the last week in 
August. Would any reader who may have had some ex- 
perience in such things tell me what hardy annuals or 
other flowers would be suitable to advise the cottagers 
to grow, either in window-boxes or pots or in very smal 
gardens, and when they should be sown so as to be in 
bloom at the time named? Also is it advisable to com- 
bine a children’s flower show with the other, and what 
would be the probable outlay in a country place, where 
tents, &c,, would have to be hired?—A YorKsHIRU 
CURATE. 


2063.—Humea elegans Dying.—Can any one 
suggest whatis the matter with my Humea elegans? [ 
bought six plants from a good hurseryman ; they wers 
in 3-in. pots, and I potted them into 6-in. ones. They 
grew well till last week, when three of them went off all 
at once. The roots had got to the bottom of the pots. 
They where potted in leaf-mould, sandy and yellow loam. 
—AN INQUIRER. 








POULTRY. 


—_— 


Experience in Poultry Keeping. — 
**A Working Man” on this subject recommends 
a cross between the Spanish and Dorking fowls 
as the best sort to keep. Perhaps for laying pur- 
poses only they may be; but my experience is 
that the best fowls are obtained by crossing 
Brahma hens with Dorkings, and to. kill the 
cockerels and cross the pullets again with Dork- 
ings. By this means a large-bodied and very 
hardy bird is obtained, with little or no feathers 
on the leg, which are always an eyesore to the 
poulterer, The birds, moreover, are excellent 
layers and good mothers; the eggs, too, ar 
much richer than the eggs of the Spanish fowle 
but perhaps not quite so large; and, from having, 
shorter legs and plumper bodies, the fowls are 
much better for the table than a bird with 
Spanish blood in it, whose long dark-coloured 
legs always look unsightly.—W. T. D. 


Gapes in Chickens.—I believe the only 
safe method of curing this disease is to let the 
chick inhale the fumes of hot carbolic acid 
(Calvert’s), The best way where only a few 
chickens have to be operated upon is to put 
about a tablespoonful of the acid in an empty 
salad-oil flask (the straw covering being re- 
moved) ; place the flask on its side in a saucer 
of sand, and apply a spirit lamp under the 




















































































































































saucer, which can be fitted on 
easily made for the purpose. 


As soon as steam 

















a wire stand 


is emitted from the flask, place the chick’s head ; 


close to the opening, so that it must inhale the 
fumes ; but care should be taken that the opera- 


tion is not continued too long at 
may otherwise be injurious. 


lay if fed only on maize. Give 


of oatmeal and house scraps, and all the refuse 
vegetables, and they will soon do their duty, 

have for years kept about eight Brahmas in a 
small enclosure ; they only get an occasional 


run in winter for an hour or 


lenty of eggs (about forty a week now), and 
from four to six couple for the table during the 


year, and have never had a sick 


In ordinary cases 
one application is sutiicient.—SABINE. 
Non-laying Brahmas.—No fowls will 


one time, as it 





them one meal 


Our 


two, but I get 


fowl; but Iam 


most careful about giving variety of food. Every ticl 


serap is saved for them in 
are kept most scrupulously 
feed on maize only, but giv 


the kitchen, and they 


clean. I never son. 


e a mixture of 


maize, barley, tail-wheat, and buck-wheat. — Jl 


C. H. 


pla 


Duck Eggs Failing to Hatch.—I keep boven Ger 


ducks and tio drakes, from which I sat sixty egss, an 


every one was rotten ; they were kep 
in an egg closet. 
there any means 
PINK MAY. 


Bees for Sitting.—Will ‘«« Andalusian” say Why | gio 
eggs should be placed with the small e 


kesping ? I have always understood 


well the large end should be uppermost. 
e than to the small end, and 


likely (I should think) to adhere 
to the shell and spoil sooner if the small end were 
placed upwards.—A RECTORS WIFE. 


Keeping Fowls.—I want to keep, say; half-a-dozen 


pullets, and a cock bird for eggs (not chickens). 
no yard, and but a small garden, which they would spoil, 
s9 must confine them to a run covered in with wire. We 


always nearer to the larg’ 
consequently would be 


have an adjoining place where they 


what size should their run be—length, width, and height, so 
Are some of the Hamburgh b 


and what for the floor ? 
kinds suitable? or are Houdan 


better? Are the upright sides of the run best of brick, 


wood, or wire?—HENRY CAMPS. 


Fowls Eating Eggs.—] noticed one morning lately 


a pullet coming away from the poul 
siderable portion of an egg, whic 
was not right. 
egg-shells to eat.—J. H. A. 
Caponizing Fowls.—Can any 


T can get instructions on caponizing fowls?—A CONSTANT 


READER. 


Poultry Breeding. — Can any reader tell me 
whether chickens hatched from true-bred Dorking eggs 
by a barn-door fowl, and brought up by the same, away 


from all other poultry, are in any 


breed, or would injure others hatched by true-bred fowls? 


—COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO. 


Ege Testers —In last week’s issue of GARDENING 
« Andalusian ” informs the readers that eggs may be 

tested by an egg tester about the eighth day to see whether t 
they are fertile. I think it would have been a benefit to 
most readers to know what this egg tester is, and should 


therfore like him to explain; also, 


of any use for eggs which have been set nearly the full 


time.—A. H. W. 


Leen eens 


What is the reason for this? and is 
of testing the eggs before sitting ?— 


h led me to think all 
T found she was eating eggs, 4 thing 
which has been taught her ignorantly by giving her the 


t about a fortnight 


Pu 


nd upwards for 
that to keep them 
The yolk is | all 


I have 
could roost. 


or any other sorts 


try house with a con- 


one inform me where 


way injured in their b 


whether it would be 





HOME PETS. 


—__—_——_ 


Sitting Doves.—I should think ‘Angie’s” sitting 


doves must be two hens. I never 


more than two eggs at a time. 


IT know of no other way of distinguishing the male dove 
from the hen except that it is generally larger and coos 


much louder and more than the hen, which makes a more 


harsh sound. 


T shall be very glad to exchange one of 


my male birds for one of your hens if you are willing.— 


Mrs. HENRY HENLY, Calne, Wilts. 


Canary with Rough Plumage.—Tilly Slowboy. 
__A pird out of health will always have rough plumage, 


no matter what it is sulfering from. 
Give the hemp a little more fre- 


asional sprig of Watercress or other 


suffering from a cold, 
quently, and an oce 
green food.—A. D’A. 


It is most likely 


Feathers coming of Canaries.—This arises 


from various causes. 


Weakness will cause it, or it may 


be a sort of skin complaint that cauaries sometimes 


suffer from. 


All you can do is to give it a nourishing 


diet—not rich, but strengthening ; also let it have as 


much fresh air and sunshine as possible, and an occa- 


sional dose of finchine.—A. D’A. 
Canary not Singing.—I 


have a German cock 


canary which sang beautifully all last year, but will not 
sing at all now, and has not done 80 for four or five 
months; he is not moulting, but looks depressed, and is 
j.1-tempered ; eats well; what will make him sing again? 
{vary his food, and give him green stuff, and put him 


in a sun-lighted window ; 
Puss. 


Rearing Hares.—Can any one tell me how to bring 


up a young hare ?—F. M. 


Budgerigars.—I have two 
blue. Are they males or female 
do these birds pair?—M. F, 


what else must I do?— 


Tus is a useful little book, based on the prin- 
cipal of cooking all food without salt, pepper, °T| © 
other condiments. 
marks : 
invalids has been prepared 


loyment of milk, 
alkalies, grease, or condiments of any 


foods ina normal state, so prepared and com- 
bined as to produce the requisite flavour to 
please without perverting the taste. 
institution stands alone among all the real or 
pretended health institutions in the world in 
this respect, we have taken much pains and | (Iu 
made many experiments to improve every ar- 
send peter! ae dish ; and we tN Gacacans Ae 6d to 38; Eucharis, 48 to 6s; Gardenis 
4s to 88; Roses (forced), 1s 6d to 6s.—Per dozen spray- 


and palatable food, and who wish to 


live,’ will find ample directions in this little | Fuc 
notis, 48 to 9s. 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Avbor-vite (golden), 


ness, and constipation, so troublesome to all) 5, 
dyspeptics who use milk and sugar. 
our patients have any desire to drink at meals. | age t 

; Box, 43 to 9s; Cytisus racemosus, 9s to 188; Cine- 


renders digestion and assimilation imperfect in 


recovery of health by invalids.” 
making sauces, for which there are many Ye- | 68 
cipes given in the book, Dr. Trall remarks : 
‘* Persons whose ideas of sauces as dressings or 
relishes for food are limited to combinations of i 
butter, sugar, salt, vinegar, and spices, may be | Roses (hybrt 

astonished to learn what varieties ot ibirica, 9s to 12s; Selaginellas, 3s to 48; 


y combinations of fruit and their juices. 
number is practically unlimited ; but hygienists | 42 
usually have, or soon acquire, appetites so nearly 
normal, that they are satisfied with 
that is required to make wholesome and palat- 
able sauce or dressing is a selection of fruits 
that are themselves wholesome, and such mix- 
tures and preparations of these as will suit 


the taste.” 


impressions, which are so good that we have 


operandi, in the hope that it may be useful to 
some of our readers. 
many 


your leaf, mind and not crumple or crack it, and 
‘vhilst it is fresh place it between two oiled 
sheets ; then place them between any old book- 
back or pad, and put them under the press; 
give them a good squeezing, so as to flatten the 
Teaf, and also to take out any extra sap there 
might be in the veins, because if this is not 
done the sap might smear your impression. 
Then take your leaf out and place it between 
your carbonic paper, which then put between 





our 
at a 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


—_——- 


‘THE HYGEIAN COOK - BOOK.”* 


In the preface, Dr. Trall re- 
‘«For a dozen years past our table for 
without the em- 
salt, yeast, acids, 
kind. 


only seasonings have been fruits and other 


sugar, 





As our | és t¢ 


to believe that all persons who desire pure 
‘eat to| ort 


ume, Among the special advantages of the 
n we have adopted, so far as invalids are con- 
ned, is the absence of sour stomach, bilious- 








9s 
Nor do | 30s 


re food never occasions thirst ; and all phy- | 38 
logists know that taking water with food | 
persons, and seriously interferes with the 

Referring to 


whole- | to 
me as well as palatable articles can be made | yy. 
The 4s 








Leaf Impressions.—We have received | B 


een induced to obtain from him his modus | © 


Mr. Hodson says : 
and careful trials, I found the following 
o be the best way to success :—On gathering | c 


(I may add here—let your 








Again place the whole arrangement in your old 
book or pad and give them a good squeeze. You 
must then allow a few seconds for the leaf to 
impregnate itself with the colour from the car- 
bonic paper. After this, take from under 
the press and lift your leaf from off the 
carbonic paper very carefully and place it flat 
in your impression book. Close your book with- 
out disturbing the leaf (which will now appeat 
quite black and useless) and give a goo¢ 
squeezing. Take out after about a minute and 
your impression is complete. Mind and leave 
your book open for a while, so as to allow the 
impression to dry ; or you may place a clean 
oiled sheet between the impressions and go on 


(scarlet 


Maiden-hair Ferns (large). 5s to 783 


few. All| to 20s; Cobs and Filberts, per 100 1b, 120s ; 
(English hothouse), per lb, 10s to 15s; Grapes (imported 
Almeria), per barrel, 24s to 30s; Lemons, per box, 20sto B58 5 
Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s; Pears (fine 
dessert kinds), per dozen, 98 to 128; 
dozen, 38 to 6s ; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), each, 5s to 
15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per lb, 15 6d to 2s: 
Strawberries (early forced), per 0z, 4d to 9d. 


Per dozen. — Cucumbers, 48 to 78; 
“¢ After | 283 Lettuce, 1s to 238.—Per bundle.—Celery, 1s to 48; 
Horseradish, 3s to 6s ; Salsafy, 6d to od.—Per lb,_Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 5d to 9d. Broc- 


per bus ( 
net, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, per 


pottle, 18; Potatoes (general store, round kinds), per 
ton, 100s to 2008 ; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 180; Pars- 


nips. per t 
bundles), 48 to 8s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra- 


gon, per bunch, 6d 


——————— oem 


Balsams, to grow 


fellow-readers of GARDENING who can get 
n office copying press can do the thing to 


perfection.” 


Neen 


OVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


—_——_——— 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 4s 
to 6s; Azalea, 6s to 12s; Cineraria, 6s to 128; Deutzia, 
4s to 6s; Ferns (various), 33 to 98; Heliotrope, 6s; Jon- 
quils, 6s to 95 ; Lily of the Valley (forced), 6s to 18s ; Lilac 
(forced), 48 to 88 ; Mignonette, 48 to 9s ; Myrtle, 6s ; Nar- 
cissus (paper-white), 6s to 98; Narcissus (Pheasant’s-eye), 


o 98; Pelargoniums (zonal), 48 to 98.5 Pelargo- 


niums (large flower), 63 to 128; Pelargoniums (double), 
6s to 12s ; Pelargoniums (Rose-scented leaf), 6s ; Spireeas, 
6s to 12s; Tropeolums, 1s to 38; Tulips. 68 to 9s: Violets 


e), 1s to 28 5 Violets (Neapolitan), 28 to 48; Violets 


(French), 4s to 0s 0d.—Per dozen flowers.—Abutilon, 4d 


ad; Arum Lilies, 38 to 6s; Camellias, 1s to 4s; ‘hres 


russes,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d to 33; Euphorbia, 2s to 4s 
Hsias, 28 to 485 Primulas (double), 9d to 1s ; Stepha 


to 188; Arbor-vite (common), 63 to 12s; Arum 


Lilies, 6s to 12s; Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 68 to 


; Aralia Sieboldi, 128 to 30s; Ardisia crenulata, 18s to 
; Begonias (flowering), 68 to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foli- 
d), 63 to 128; Berberis, 48 to 98; Bouvardias, 12s to 


ia, 48 to 128; Clematis, 9s to 188; Cyclamen, 6s to 
; Daphne indica, 4s to 9s; Deutzia gracilis, 98 to 188; 


Dielytra, 12s to 18s; Dracena (green-leaved kinds), 128 to 
30s; Dracena 183 to 60s; EKuonymus, 43 to 128; Euony- 


mus (variegated), 68 
various), 68 to 188 ; Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 


to 18s ; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, 


to 128; Gardenias, 248 to 36s; Hyacinths, 48 to 9s; 


Lily of the Valley, 128 to 248; Mignonette, 6s to 98; 
Narcissus, 98 to 128; Nasturtium, 6s ; Palms (small), 18s 


60s ; Pelargoniums (fancy), 128 to 243; Pelargoniums 
, 48 to 98; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to oS 

id perpetual), 128 to 248; Spirma japonica, 68 
18s; Scilla sl 


rginian Creepers, 6s Per pair,—Azaleas (large), 208 ; 


Aucubas (berried), 
to 6s ; Cyclamen (large), 58 to 108; Palms (large), 15s to 
s; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per pushel and barrel, 9s 
Grapes 


Pomeloes, per 


Vegetables.— Per 100.—Asparagus, 38 to 68; French 
eans, 9d to 18. Per dozen bunches. — Carrots (out- 
oor), 48 to 58; Watercress, 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s; Mint, 


from Mr. Hodson, of Liverpool, a book of leaf | 4 : 
gs to 128; Parsley, 6s; Turnips (outdoor), 38 to 438; 
Radishes, 1s 6d 9 38 ; Herbs, 2d to6d. Per doz punnets.— 


Seakale, 36s. 


small salad, 28% 
Endive, 2s to 


ress, Mustard, or 


oli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 188; Broccoli (Sprouting), 
hel, 28 6d ; Savoys, per score, 8s; Chervil, per pun- 


tally, 5s to 7s; Rhubarb, forced (per dozen 
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with more without any danger. If you have 
ood-sized carbonic paper and oiled sheets, 
about that of my book, you will be able to copy 
five or six ordinary leaves at one time. You 
must excuse the prolixity of my explanation ; 
however, the modus operandi 18 not so when 
once you have got in the way ; indeed, some of 








of these ; their noses are 
s? At what time of year 
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THE AMARYLLIS. \the striking improvement that has been tend even more, grand flowers with broad 
F effected in form, size, and colour. Instead | well-rounded petals, often fully 3 in. wide, 
TuHose who knew the varieties of Amaryllis|of the small or medium bell-like flowers | forming finely expanded flowers measuring 


in cultivation fifteen years ago, and have | produced in pairs, with narrow-pointed|from 7 in. to 9 in, across, with colours 





























VEITCH’S NEW RACE OF AMARYLLIS (one-third natural size), 1, Emilia; 2, Ophelia; 8, Malvolio. 








seen the magnificent groups exhibited perianth segments, and varying in colour varying from rich scarlet and deep crimson 
at the Royal Horticultural and Botanic| but little beyond a few not very easily} to a delicate light rose, and even occasion- 
Societies during the past three or four|defined shades of scarlet and crimson, welally to almost white. This great im- 
years, cannot have failed to have noticed| have now robust seapes producing four, six, | provement has been brought about by 

















98 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


several distinct and separate agencies, 
among the most potent of which may be 
mentioned the introduction of new species, 
the hybridisation and inter-crossing of these 
with the best older varieties, and by assid- 
uous cultivation. It is now some years 
since the Messrs. Veitch received two re- 
markable natural species from South 
America, through their collector, the late 
Richard Pearce, which have been named 
respectively Leopoldi and Pardina. By 
crossing these with the older kinds a progeny 
was raised showing a remarkable advance 
over those then in cultivation. The further 
inter-crossing of this progeny withthe species 
themselves, and with other kinds—such 
as Ackermanni pulcherrima, and including 
even the robust Aulica—has resulted in the 
production of the magnificent race of which 
our illustration represents three kinds. The 
Amaryllis must henceforth take a far more 
prominent place in amateurs’ gardens than 
it has hitherto done ; and there is no reason 
why this should not be so, for the culture 
is of the easiest kind where a warm green- 
house is available. 


The bulbs should be potted early in 
spring, in a mixture of equal parts of loam 


and leaf-mould, with the addition of a little 
animal manure, the ingredients of the com- 
post being thoroughly mixed together. 
During the growing season water must be 
freely supplied, and until the flowering is 
over, and then gradually diminished in 
quantity till the leaves have died off and 
the bulbs are at rest. When they have be- 
come dormant, stow them away in a dry 
warm place to rest. After about a three- 
months’ rest, introduce the earlier-ripencd 
ones again to a moist heat, aud if they be 
slightly sprinkled with water now and then 
all the better ; some of them will soon push 
up flower stems, and when such are dis- 
tinctly visible let the plants receive a good 
watering. It is important that the flower- 
stems clearly show themselves before the 
plants receive much water, or leaves will be 
produced at the expense of flowers ; in weak 
plants, if the leaves get the start, the tips 
of the flower-sheaths just show themselves 
above the necks of the bulbs, and there re- 
main. Those which flower should have 
their roots examined as soon as the flowers 
are off, and if sound and healthy should 
have a shift into larger pots, using soil as 
before. It is not well to be in a hurry to 
separate the offsets which push from the 
parent bulbs. They make blooming bulbs 
quite as soon if left undisturbed as if taken 
off, and a potful of strong bulbs grown 
together, when in bloom, has a good effect. 
Inexamining theclumps of bulbs at the time 
of re-potting, should any feel loose to the 
touch divide them and start each bulb 
separately as at the beginning, using small 
pots as before, until they have become again 
established Pots 8 in. or 9 in. in diameter 
are plenty large enough for Amaryllises 
intended for ordinary use. As to the time 
of flowering, Amaryllises may be had nine 
months. out of the twelve by gradually 
pushing on those that show bloom the 
earliest and leaving the later-blooming 
kinds to start without encouragement of 
any sort. 

The following kinds, raised by Messrs. Veitch, 
are now among the best in commerce, most of 
them having been awarded certificates by the 


Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and by the Royal Botanic Society :— 








BRILLIANT, a really rich crimson, and beauti- 
fully spotted. 

CassanpRa, bright scarlet, with a rich velvety 
lustre. 

CuHELSONT, brilliant fiery crimson. 

Crown Prince, broad petals, striped with 
reddish-crimson on a creamy white ground. 

Duke or CoNNAUGHT, a variety of extra fine 
form ; the most brilliant and deep scarlet yet 
obtained, which is relieved by a beautiful clear 
white eye. 

Empress oF Inpra, a vivid light scarlet, 
suffused with orange-yellow, relieved by a 
whitish central stripe. 

Juntus, deep crimson scarlet. In this variety 
the white filaments contrast very effectively 
with the rich colouring of the perianth segments. 

MacavuLay, rosy red, with white-tipped petals, 
very distinct. 

Matrp, a beautiful light variety, dashed with 
crimson upon a creamy-white ground. 

SULTAN, deep maroon crimson. 

Tue Baron, deep lake-red, tipped with straw 
yellow. 

VIRGIL, ground colour delicate French white, 
the inner portions of the petals spotted and 
barred with bright scarlet-crimson 

To these fine kinds may be added the three 
shown in our illustration, which are among 
the most recent novelties. 
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Double-flowered Ivy-leaved Gera- 
nium.—The flowers of this Geranium are 
perfectly double, and pink in colour, with deep 





Double-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargonium (Kénig Albert), 


carmine streaks or veins down the centre of the 
upper petals. It is named Konig Albert, and 
was, we believe, the first double-flowered form 
obtained in the section to which it belongs. As 
a decorative plant it is extremely useful, owing 
to its elegant habit of growth and the profusion 
with which its flowers are produced by esta- 
blished plants. The Ivy-leaved section of the 
Geranium family, we need scarcely say, make 
excellent window plants. For this purpose they 
are unrivalled, and should always be grown for 
such purposes, as well as for hanging baskets, 
for vases, and for the decoration of hollow tree 
stumps, and for forming beds in the flower 
garden. All Ivy-leaved kinds are easily propa- 
gated by inserting cuttings in a balcony or win- 
dow-box during the summer months. In the 
spring they may be struck easily, and cuttings 
taken off so late as August may be well rooted 
in the open border before frost sets in, and 
make pretty little plants for next year’s deco- 
rations. 


Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava),— 
For the last three years I have grown this Lily 
in pots for early forcing, and I must say with 
very good success. I would, therefore, strongly 
recommend it for that purpose, its colour being 
an acquisition and its perfume very sweet. It 
is, moreover, easily grown, a circumstance which 
makes it doubly valuable. I had plants of it 
in bloom all through the spring, and have 
yet more to flower. They have produced from 
nine to eleven flower-spikes, and have six and 
seven blossoms on a spike, forming attractive 
objects in a conservatory.—J. C, 


Potting and Treatment of Camel- 
lias.—It is sad to see Camellias in a sickly 
state. I donot know whether it is owing to 
the way in which the plants are propagated or 
to early mismanagement, but it is a fact that 
vast numbers of plants, especially imported 
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ones, die after they are sent out of the nursery, 
in spite of all that skill and good management 
can do for them. There are two periods at 
which the Camellia may be shifted or repotted, 
One is to pot the plants as soon as they have 


made their growth, and before they have - 


matured their flower-buds ; and the other is to 
pot before they have begun to grow, and not 
when the plants have done flowering. I prefer 
the first plan, because growth buds"are ensured 
before the plants are meddled with ; while, by 
the second plan, unless the plants are very 
vigorous, there is a chance of their making feeble 
growth, not to speak of possible accidents. How: 
ever, both plans succeed well enough in good 
hands, or when the shifting of the plants is in- 
telligently performed, 

There are fine examplesof Camelliasto be found 
growing in pure, or almost pure, loam, which 
should in all cases form at least the staple of the 
compost ; and perhaps equally good specimens 
are to be seen in a compost consisting of loam 
and peat, or loam and leaf-mould, or all three 
together. As regards the operation of potting 
or transplanting, it should be performed with 
great care. It should first be ascertained 
whether the roots are dry in the centre of the 
ball—a thing exceedingly likely to occur in the 
case of old pot-bound Camellias; and, if they 
are, the whole ball of roots should be immersed 
in a tub of water, and left to soak for four-and- 
twenty hours, or longer if necessary.* After- 
wards the plant should be lifted out, and the 
ball allowed to drip in some shady corner till it 
is in a fit condition to operate upon and pot. If 
the roots are found to be abundant and active 
at the outside of the ball, they must not be mo- 
lested much, but the soil may be loosened all 
over with a blunt peg, just to disentangle the 
rootlets and induce them to push into the fresh 
soil, Should, however, the roots be poor and 
decayed, the soil should be carefully removed 
until active roots are found in considerable quan- 
tity. The plant should then be potted in a 
smaller pot than before; but I do not consider 
it advisable to reduce Camellia roots in this way 
under ordinary circumstances. In potting, the 
soil. should be made tolerably firm under the 
roots and rammed, not hard, but with moderate 
firmness, round the sides, taking care to leave 
plenty of room for watering. In tubs and large 
pots we leave from 2 in. to 3 in., and in smaller 
pots seldom less than 1 in. Much depends on 
this, as we have invariably noticed that the work 
of watering is much facilitated by providing as 
much space for water as will soak the roots tho- 
roughly at one watering, instead of at twice or 
three times. If possible, rain-water should be 
given to Camellias, and it should at all events 
be free from lime. Liquid manure may be given, 
weak and often, to healthy-growing plants that 
are known to have plenty of healthy roots ; but 
weakly or newly-potted ones are better without 
it for-a time, Under ordinary circumstances 
the Camellia needs no special treatment, but 
will grow and thrive well in an ordinary conser- 
vatory or greenhouse, or even a window, where 
the temperature does not often fall below 40° or 
46° in winter, nor rise above 80°insummer, The 
sun’s rays should never directly reach the leaves 
of the plants at any time, but should always be 
broken by a thin shading of some kind.—W, 


Ferns for Covering Walls of Green- 
houses.—One of the most easily established 
plants either on the back walls of greenhouses 
or on inside rockwork is Asplenium bulbiferum, 
The young plants form and commence to grow 
on the mother plant, and if taken off with the 
portion of the old frond attached to them, and 
just pegged on to the surface of rockwork, or 
into the interstices of the brickwork itself, they 
will soon take root and establish themselves 
without further care. A. bulbiferum is almost 
hardy; the individual fronds, too, being of 


good oe. last a long time in perfection, —~ 
J, GB. 


A Blue Primula,.—I saw the nearest ap- 
proach to a blue Chinese Primula I have yet . 
seen the other day in Messrs. Carters’ nursery, 
at Perry Hill, The flowers are really of a bluish 
lavender colour, The plant is a vigorous grower, 
and very productive of blossom. A quantity of 
plants of it in a group were very effective, —S, 


Cannas for Indoor Decoration.—I 
would strongly recommend any person who has 
not yet done so to procure a packet of Canna 
seeds and sow at once in pots, in a slight hotbed, 
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having previously soaked the seeds in hot water 





information will be given by Mrs. L. E. Turton, 


for twelve hours, as this hastens the germination. | hon. Secretary, 28, St. Martin’s Lane, Cannon 


They soon form fine plants for summer and 
autumn decoration, and their drooping Dracena- 
like leaves have a beautiful effect amongst 
other plants in a greenhonse or in rooms, and 
will be found very useful and ornamental for 
halls and staireases.—W. A. G. 

Raising Plants from Seed.—For the 
benefit of those who are desirous of raising 
plants from seed, but have neither greenhouse 
nor hotbed, I wish to explain the very simple 
and successful method I have adopted :—Take 
a large flower-pot and put Cocoa-nut fibre in it 
to the depth of 2in. or3 in.; then place in it 
a pot 2 in. spraller in diameter ; fill up the space 
between the two pots with fibre, and soak it 
with boiling water. Stand the large pot in a 
saucer ; sow the seed. in the smaller pot, and 
cover with a piece of glass. Stand the pots 
and saucer upon the kitchen range, away from 
the fire, and the seeds will quickly germinate. 
When the heat is excessive, as at cooking time, 
move the pots off the range altogether, and re- 
place when the heat is less. By feeling the 
outer sides of the large pot it is easy to ascer- 
tain when removal is necessary. The fibre must 
be kept wet. Of course, when the plants are 
fairly up I cease the stove treatment, and stand 
the pots in a room looking south, and so gradu- 
ally harden them off. By this means I have 
this year raised Begonia Freebeli and Balsams 
from seed.—ILLAWARRA. 


A Orested Fern.—Few Ferns are more 
valuable for dec: rative purposes than Pteris ser- 
rulata cristata «jor. Inasmall state it is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and when grown into a large 
specimen 3ft. to 4 ft. through, its beautiful 
erested pinne droop gracefully from arching 
fronds 24 ft. to 3 ft. in length. This variety 
produces spores (seeds) readily, but they seldom 
produce anything like the parent plant. Divi- 
sion is, therefore, the only sure way of propa- 
gating it.—S. 

Clematis indivisa.—I observed that afew 
weeks back some one recommended Clematis 
indivisa lobata as a conservatory climber, as 
being free from attacks of insects, My expe- 
rience of it is the reverse; scale will attack it 
sooner and increase upon it more rapidly than 
any other plants I know. It is very pretty for 
about a fortnight or three weeks; and when 
the bloom is over the plant is disfigured by the 
stalks of the blooms, which hang on a long time 
and require cutting off—a most tedious job. If 
I had to plant a conservatory with climbers, I 
would have no plant liable to attacks of insects. 
One cannot fumigate, as one cannot keep the 
smoke out of the rooms ; and one cannot syringe 
with insecticides without injuring the bloom of 
plants underneath or on the other climbers. I 
should confine my selection to the Lapagerias, 
red and white, the Tacsonias and the Passi- 
floras, with perhaps a Heliotrope and a Fuchsia, 
—E. T. B. [We have seen the Passiflora men- 
tioned grown for years without being attacked 
by insects; whilst we have seen the Lapageria 
covered with scale from top to bottom. Good 
culture is the only sure way of warding off 
insects from greenhouse climbers. ] 





What can be Done in a Small 
Garden.—The vegetable portion of my garden 
is only 55 ft. by 28 ft., in which I have grown, 
with the exception of last year, sufficient to sup- 
ply our family of five with one dish all the year 
round, very often with two, besides herbs, Let- 
tuces, and small salad. We only buy a few 
Onions and Potatoes, of which we grow enough 
for one month’s consumption. For winter use 
we have Cabbages, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, 
Celery, and Artichokes, all of which failed last 
year, except the latter andafew Beets. My 
average outlay for ten years, including manure, 
gravel, Pea sticks, &c. (but not labour, as I 
work it myself), has been only 25s,—Horrtvs. 


The Bible Flower Mission.—This mis- 
sion is started for the purpose of providing 
patients in hospitals with flowers. Last year no 
fewer than 260,000 Se a were distributed 
amongst the hospitals and infirmaries of London ; 
but this number could be vastly increased were 
all our readers to contribute a few at times 
through the year. Any contributions of even 
the commonest flowers, evergreens, everlastings, 
&c., would be most thankfully received ; and any 
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VEGETABLES. 


The Tomato, or Love Apple.—Plants 
for outdoor culture require to be in readiness for 
planting out by the first week in June—that is, 
if ripe fruit be expected from them in the open 
air; if delayed longer, the chances of success are 
greatly diminished. If the weather be favour- 
able during the latter end of May, a plantation 
might be made, at the same time reserving suf- 
ficient to take their places should they get in- 
jured by frost. The exact timeat which to sow 
the seed will of course depend upon the con- 
venience at command for protecting the plants 
after they areup. If at starting a temperature 
of 55° or 60° can be given them, the beginning 
of April will be early enough ; bat if that amount 
of warmth cannot be given, and they are 
obliged to be raised iu cold pits, it will be use- 
less to sow before May. Pans are generally used 
for seed sowing, but if a gentle hotbed can be 
spared it will be better to sow on that, provided 
the plants are taken up before transplantation 
would damage the roots. Perhaps the best 
method of all is to put two or three seeds in 
3-in. pots, and place them near the glass, thin- 
ning them out after they are up, so as to leave 
the best and strongest plant in the pot. After 
that they should be kept moist, and potted on 
as they require a shift until the middle of 
May, when they may be gradually hardened off 
by putting them into cold frames, and keeping 
them close for a few days, giving them air more 





Hathaway’s Excelsior Tomato. 


freely as they advance in growth. After they 
have attained the height of 9 in. or 12in., the 
shoots may be stopped, to strengthen the plants 
and make them more bushy. The growth made 
after this will be more hardy and shorter-jointed 
than when the plants were in heat, and they will 
be more likely to succeed when planted out than 
if they had not been stopped. A warm situation 
is indispensable for Tomatoes ; therefore if there 
be one spot in the garden warmer and more ex- 
posed to direct sunshine than another, let them 
have the benefit of it. Vacant spaces between 
fruit trees on a south or south-east wall are 
generally the places allotted to them; and where 
this can be done it is an excellent plan; but the 
best place for them is a sunny bank, pegging 
them down close to the ground as growth ad- 
vances, If a bank be made for the purpose, it 
should be thrown up high enough at the back 
to give it rather a steep slope; any kind of 
rough soil will do for making the bank itself, 
provided a space be left at its base for suitable 
soil for the plants to growin. Ridges similar 
to those employed for Cucumbers are likewise 
sometimes used, and with satisfactory results. 
Another way, and a very good one, is to have 
rough pieces of trellis-work or hurdles placed in 
a slanting direction and firmly secured at the 
front, the back being supported on stout stakes. 
Plant them at the base, as in the case of banks, 
and allow the Tomatoes to run over the trellis 
thinly but regularly ; and when a good show of 
bloom has been produeed, pinch off the points 
of the shoots one joint above the flowers. The 
fruit will then set quicker and more evenly than 
it would if allowed to make overgrowth. 
When sufficient fruit has been set for a good 
crop, “all flowers should be removed, and the 
shoots should be kept closely pinched in. Thus 
treated, the fruit will swell rapidly—that is, if 
the weather be favourable. After planting, a 
good mulching of rotten manure may be adyan- 
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tageously applied if the weather be dry. As 
regards size and appearance, Tomatoes have 
doubtless been improved, but the new varieties 
are much more tender than the older ones; 
therefore, for outdoor culture, the latter are to 
be preferred. The Large Red and Early Smooth 
Red are the two best varieties for outdoor cul- 
ture. The Orangefield is a good dwarf, hardy, 
and prolific variety, and should also be largely 
grown for outdoor crops. For early crops under 
glass, or for general crops, where protection is 
afforded, Hathaway’s Excelsior, which we now 
figure, is perhaps the best variety that can be 
grown ; it is large, round, perfectly smooth, and 
excellent in flavour, and is valuable for exhibi- 
tion purposes, It is a kind highly appreciated 
by American growers, who consider it the best 
variety in cultivation, Red spider, green fly, 
and small-winged white fly, are the principal 
enemies by which Tomatoes are attacked; and 
these may easily be kept in subjection by means 
of frequent syringings with Tobacco water. Of 
late years the Potato disease has attacked To- 
mato crops just as they are ripening, rendering 
them useless. 

Pea Protector.—I have a Pea protector 
of my own construction which answers most 
admirably. I, therefore, desire to describe it. 
I take two Hazel sticks about as big as my 
finger—green, and 2 ft. long; then form a bow 
by bringing the two ends together within 8 in. 
or 9in., and sustain them in that position by a 
string tied across 6 in. or 8 in. from the apex of 
the bow ; then with a knife cut slight notches 
at lin, apart all rouud the outside of the bow 
from the said string. I then measure the row 
of Peas I intend to protect, and thrust the ends 
of the bow in the ground firmly. I do it at 
the side of a walk or somewhere to avoid too 
much treading of the ground where the Peas are 
sown. Then take a reel of cotton (I think 
black is best), and, securing the end in the lowest 
notch in one bow, and holding the reel on a 
small round stick, run to the other end and 
fasten it in the corresponding notch, and so on 
till all the notches are filled.. When done it 
will be a complete arch of parallel lines. It then 
requires two to take it and place it over the 
Peas; then a stick thrust down inside close to 
the bows will keep them from drawing together 
and keep the cotton tight.—G. T. 

Egyptian Turnip-rooted Beet.—This 
is an excellent variety for shallow soils ; its colour 
is good, it comes into use quicker than the long- 
rooted kinds, and, having a small top, it can be 
grown closer together than most sorts, which in 
small gardens is a great advantage.—W. D. 


Mulching Peas.—Covering the soil for a 
space of 2 ft. or so on each side of the rows of 
Peas with manure, or half-decayed litter, hag at 
this season an astonishing effect upon both the 
quantity and quality of their produce; and on 
dry soils mulching should always be resorted to. 
—R. A. 


Young Winter Carrots.—I find no more 
useful vegetables during the winter and spring 
months than young Carrots. I sow them in 
August outside, on a south border if possible, 
and commence drawing them in October; and 
seldom does the bed escape a visit daily. They 
are used both as a dish, and cut up in so many 
forms for purposes of decoration, that they have 
become quite a necessity.—R. 


Dwarf French or Kidney Beans.— 
Ona warm south border these may be planted 
as early as the middle of April; Canadian 
Wonder and Negro Long-pod are two of the 
best varieties. Where an early crop is an im- 
portant consideration, the Newington Wonder, 
although small, is prolific, and comes in early, 
but the pods must be gathered when fit for use, 
as, unlike the larger kinds, they soon get old 
and tough. Plant in single rows 2 ft. apart, 
draw the'drills with the corner of the hoe from 
2in. to3in. deep, and plant the Beans 6 in. 
apart inthe rows. In many gardens they are 
planted too thickly, and the plants in conse- 
quence do not bear so continuously or so freely 
as they ought to do; and, moreover, this thick 
planting induces weakly growth, that succumbs 
sooner to drought or any other unfavourable 
influences. When fairly above ground draw 
some of the warm dry surface-soil round the 
stems to shelter and strengthen them, and gather 
all Beans as soon as they are fit for use. To 
secure a plentiful succession, plant a few once a 
month till the end of June, 
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Potatoes on Strawberry Beds.— 
Observing that your excellent correspondent 
‘““A, DPD.” intends growing his Potatoes on the 
above kind of soil, in order to test the relative 
efficiency of certain artificial manures, I beg to 
say that I—in common, probably, with many 
others—shall look forward for the results with 
much interest. During April, 1878, I dug up 
and immediately planted, without any manure 
or previous preparation whatever, a similar bed, 
24 ft. by 10ft., with eighty-one sets of Magnum 
Bonum Potatoes. In September following I dug 
up half-a-dozen bushels of excellent tubers, per- 
fectly free from disease, one-third of which 
averaged nearly a pound each. Last year I ob- 
tained somewhat similar results. This season I 
have planted nearly a quarter of anacre, by way 
of experiment, with medium and small-sized 
whole tubers, crown setsand side sets respectively 
in order to test their relative producing powers 
under precisely similar and different circum- 
stances, —NORTHANTS, 
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GOOSEBERRY TREES THROWING UP 
SUCKERS. 


Tuts is often owing to the soil being of such a 
nature that the plants cannot root deeply with- 
out injury. When trees or shrubs root close to 
the surface, there is always a tendency to throw 
up suckers, The remedy is to provide the 
plants with a soil in which they can send their 
roots deep without meeting anything injurious. 
Suckers may also be caused by the parts of the 
plant which are above ground being partly in- 
jured and the bark dried up. Any fresh flow of 
sap from the roots will then have a tendency to 
rise in suckers. Last winter I had to remove a 
lot of Gooseberry bushes, which were in a very 
bad state, all the old wood being covered with 
Moss and fungus. Some of them had seem- 
ingly only produced a few weak shoots since 
leaving the nursery; these, however, had during 
last season sent up a dozen or more strong 
suckers from just under the surface of the soil. 
The ground is level, and the soil light and 
shallow, but resting on a stiff marl, through 
which water passes very slowly, so that the 
lower part of the soil remains during winter 
and at any other season in a state of liquid mud. 

On removing the bushes I found those which 
were sending up suckers had been planted so 
deeply that the original roots were lying in 
water on the top of the subsoil, and had scarcely 
thrown out a fresh fibre. A wig of strong fresh 
reots had, however, sprung from the main stém 
just under the surface of the soil, from the same 
point the suckers sprang from. The cause of 
the suckers was, seemingly, that the plants had 
been so long in a decrepid state that the vessels 
were dried up, and unable to carry off the sap 
made by the fresh roots, which found vent in 
suckers, A number of Currant trees were in 
exactly the same condition where planted too 
deeply. Those bushes which had their roots 
near the surface were in a better state, but the 
only one that was really healthy was standing 
in a drier soil. 

Wherethesubsoil isimpervious to moisture, the 
only permanent remedy is deep cultivation and 
drainage ; but for the present the suckers should 
be cut away as fast as they appear, a mulching of 
manure or Wim aiigs applied so as to keep 
the surface roots moist and cool, and the bushes 
encouraged to make paint of new wood and 
foliage. This treatment will produce a healthy 
layer of bark and wood by autumn, and if con- 
tinued for a second year will supply the plants 
with newly-formed vessels sufficient to carry up 
all the sap the roots can eupply: If the soil is 
very rich, the plants might be induced: to form 
a second tier of fruiting branches at a higher 
level than the first by allowing a vertical shoot 
to rise from the centre and getting horizontal 
branches from that. Close pruning, thinning, 
and heavy crops of fruit will always have a ten- 
dency to dry up the sap vessels of a plant. 
With Gooseberries and Currants, which fruit 
early, a good treatment would be to manure 
freely as soon as the fruit is gathered, so as 
to produce vigorous young wood to carry next 
year’s fruit. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias. — These 
are becoming popular garden and greenhouse 
flowers, judging by the immense quantity in 
preparation at Messrs. Laing’s nursery, Forest 
Hill, where during the summer probably the 
finest sight of Begonias ever seen will be dis- 
played. A large piece of ground has been pre- 
pared in which to planta variety of the best 
sorts to show their usefulness for tlower-garden 
decoration. As window or cool greenhouse 
plants these Begonias are worthy the attention 
of all amateur gardeners. Small plants grown 
on now in pots will be ready for planting out in 
the garden early in June, and will flower in 
August and September ; and when cold nights 
set in, if the plants are potted and placed in- 
doors they will give a display of bloom till 
nearly Christmas. 

Sisyrinchium grandifliorum. — This 
elegant hardy perennial is well suited to small 
gardens. The habit of the plant is well shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It grows 
about 1 ft. high, forming an erect tuft of irregu- 
larly sized sheathing leaves. The flowers are 
either solitary or, more generally, produced in 
pairs, from a two-valved spathe, and are of a 
splendid dark velvety vinous-purple colour, 
with yellow anthers. They bloom in April and 
May. There is a very pleasing variety of this 
plant with pure white flowers, It is, as yet, 
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The Spring Satin Flower (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum). 


rather scarce, but when it can be obtained it 
forms an admirable contrast to the purple- 
flowered type. These plants are quite hardy 
enough to withstand our ordinary winters. It 
is, however, safer to grow them in pots, and 
winter them in a greenhouse or under a frame. 
The best compost for them consists of a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat broken into largish 
lumps. The pots should be well drained and 
placed in a half-shady osition. The plants are 
very easily multiplied i division of the fibrous- 
rooted tufts in autumn. It may be had at any 
good hardy plant nursery. 


Primroses for Spring Gardening.— 
Few plants are more deserving of culture than 
the many fine varieties of the common Prim- 
rose. As they all proceed from the wild Prim- 
rose of the hedgerow, they are perfectly hardy, 
and only require their natural soil, situation, 
and habits to be imitated as nearly as possible. 
The double varieties. are amongst our finest 
spring flowers, and may be had in various 
shades of colour, including white, primrose, 
golden yellow, lavender, and various shades of 
rose and crimson. The single varieties are 
equally fine, and even more profuse bloomers. 
Country cottagers in the Home Counties are 
great at Primroses; beautiful beds of them 
may now be seen in many Kentish villages, I 
noticed some beds the other morning in a 
Middlesex village presenting many shades of 
primrose, rose, crimson, and purple, some of 
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the plants making a very close approach to 
scarlet, being what is usually described as an 
orange-crimson, They are not so suitable for 
spring bedding as some plants, as they do not 
bloom in perfection unless transplanted in May 
or June of the previous year; but being neat 
in effect when out of bloom, and dwarf in 
habit, two or three lines of them might be 
used in the front of beds, to form a pleasing 
contrast with bedding plants, and allowed to 
remain permanently. Where good single va- 
rieties are grown, seed should be saved and 
sown in leaf-mould as soon ripe, and kept 
shaded and moist. Many of the plants so pro- 
cured will be worthless, but some good ones 
may be expected. Primroses root, freely, and 
require a light rich well-drained soil, containing 
plenty of vegetable matter in a state of decay. 
Peat or leaf-mould should be used as manure. 
The withered leaves should not be removed as 
they fade, but allowed to decay about the 
plants. In suburban gardens where the air is 
still fresh and the houses are not over- 
crowded, Primroses may be grown with -suc- 
cess.—J. D. 


Hoteia (Spirzea) japonica in the 
Hardy Herbaceous Border.—This most 
popular plant is rarely seen as an occupant of 
small gardens, presumably from its being com- 
monly offered for sale in a forced, and con- 
sequently tender, state ; it is, nevertheless, one 
of the best plants known for a shady border in 
arich soil. Strong clumps planted in autumn 
will flower the following spring. Where forced 
plants have been purchased they may be 
planted out when they have done blooming, but 
‘will not do much the following season.—J. D. 

The Lesser Celandine.—Few native 

lants are more showy or more likely to yield 
interesting results under cultivation than this, 
which would be more prized were it less plen- 
tiful. The habit of the plant is neat and com- 
pact ; the flowers, 1 in. across, are freely pro- 
duced, and of a good shade of yellow. The plant 
thrives well in damp town gardens where Tittle 
else will grow. At one period there were two 
double varieties in cultivation, double yellow 
and double white. The leaves are heait- 
shaped, bright green, and sometimes show a 
tendency to a variegation similar to that of 
Cyclamen persicum, The whole plant is glossy, 
as if varnished.—J. D. 

The May Flower (Epigza repens).—I 
was surprised and not a little pleased to hear 
what ‘‘ Junia” had to say about Epigeea repens, 
for I delight to overcome difficulties, and I have 
the plant now in bloom in my garden. I had it 
from Messrs. Backhouse, York, who doubtless 
will be able to supply ‘‘Junia.” It is planted 
ina peat bed, under the shade of Rhododen- 
drons, and has only had the protection of a 
few small stones all winter.—HarrsIDE, 








Liquid Manure.—As this is the season 
when amateur gardeners are considering the 
question of providing liquid food for their 
‘* pets,” I venture to send afew notes anent my 
own experiences in this direction, The summer 
before last my friends and neighbours used to 
say ‘‘How beautiful and healthy your plants 
look,” and certainly they did grow grandly 
and look well, although the soil of my garden 
is not a soil, but adry, hungry sand. As the 
means I adopted are within the reach of every- 
one without cost, a few words of explanation 
will, I trust, prove both interesting and service- 
able to the readers of GARDENING. Itis no new 
thing to suggest the use of urine as a liquid 
fertiliser, but its beneficial effects are only fully 
realised when it is properly prepared. Fresh 
urine applied to plants is a mistake. It is only 
when the nitrogenous matter has become decom- 
posed and turned into ammonia that its value 
as a manure exhibits itself. To bring about 
this decomposition in the most rapid and 
thorough manner is the first consideration. It 


is a curious fact, and one very well known ~ 


to our Lancashire fulling millers, that urine 
will ferment and develop ammonia much 
more rapidly and perfectly when mixed with 
water than in its raw state. Hence, to prepare 
this article for my purpose, I proceed as follows : 
—Into a pan, tub, or other suitable vessel, I put 
all the chamber slops (that have had no water 
put thereto), and other collected urine. To this 
I add warm rain-water in the proportion of one- 
fourth, that is, one gallon of water to every three 
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of urine. When the vessel is full, I allow it to 
stand exposed to the sun and weather for a fort- 
nisht or three weeks, giving it an occasional 
stir with a stick. Meantime, a second vessel is 
being prepared to keep up the supply. If the 
liquid is kept in a warm corner, and well ex- 
posed to the sun, it well be ready for use in 
about a fortnight, butin is none the worse for 
being double that age. For use, I take from a 
pint to a quart of the fermented liquor and add 
it to a bucketful of water, giving my plants a 
dose three times a week. But in the case of 
heavy retentive soils I should certainly not 
exceed the proportion of one pint to a bucket of 
water, until I had very carefully watched the 
effects. Where the soil is as sandy as we have 
it in south-west Lancashire, stronger doses may 
be used, not only with impunity, but advantage. 
For vegetables, the stronger dose may be used 
with safety. My firm belief is that this simple 
natural fertiliser excels all the patent concoc- 
tions. Of course I admit that it is somewhat 
more troublesome to prepare than taking guano 
or other portable fertiliser and mixing it with 
water, and using right off. These latter, how- 
ever, are not always available, whereas the for- 
mer is. Moreover, I am a believer in the utili- 
sation of whatever refuse matters are within 
our reach, without going further afield.—Saxon 
DEYNE, 








ROSES. 


ROSES FOR NORTH YORKSHIRE. 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses.— White.— 
Boule de Neige, Perfection de Blanches. Light 
Peach. —Comtesse de Serenyi, La France. Sal- 
mon Flesh.—Captain Christy, Madame Devert. 
Light Pink.—Comtesse de Chabrillant, Princess 
Louise Victoria, Bessie Johnson. Rose Colour. 
—Anna Alexieff, Madame Boll, Princess Mary 
of Cambridge. Light Crimson.—Victor Verdier, 
Jules Margottin, Glory of Waltham, Camille 
Bernardin, Comtesse d’Oxford, Marquise de 
Castellane, Edward Morren, John Hopper. 
full Crimson.—General Jaqueminot, Maurice 
Bernardin. Scarlet, d&c.—Madame Victor Ver- 
dier, the Shah, Dukeof Edinburgh, Maréchal Vail- 
lant, Sénateur Vaisse. Darkest Shades.—Charles 
Lefebvre, Vicomte Vigier, Jean Liabaud, Duke 
of Connaught. 

Bourbon Roses.—Modeéle de Perfection, 
Armosa, Queen, Souvenir de Malmaison. 

China Roses.—Ducher (white), Eugéne 
Beauharnais (amaranth), Mrs. Bosanquet (flesh), 
Marjolin de Luxembourg (dark crimson), 
Cramoisie Supérieure (crimson), and Fabvier 
(scarlet). 

Amongst the "Bourbons may be planted 
the two Hybrid Perpetuals, Baroness Roths- 
child (light pink), and Madame Noman 
(white). Plant the Hybrid Perpetuals from 
5 ft. to 6 ft. apart, the Bourbons from 4 ft. to 
5 ft., and the Chinas from 2 ft. to 3 ft. If pot 
plants can be had they may be planted now ; 
but if not it will be better to wait until Octo- 
ber. A good effeet would be produced if a few 
tallish standards of the Noisettes Céline Fores- 
tier and Caroline Kuster (yellow), Aimée Vi- 
bert (white), and La Biche (cream), were planted 
amongst the Hybrid Perpetual bushes. These 
form effective weeping Roses, and, having light 
coloured foliage, would contrast with the per- 
petual bushes in every way. No protection 
would be requisite for any of the above unless 
the situation is peculiarly exposed. Bush Roses 
like a rather lighter soil than standards. Gladioli, 
and such annuals as the Clarkias may be grown 
between the plants the first year or so, until the 
bushes attain some size, J. D 





Weeping Roses.—This form of Rose 
growing onthe English Briar is most suitable 
for Roses naturally of a climbing or ramblin 
habit, and which flower mostly on the ripene 
shoots of the previous year, requiring little or 
no pruning, but only an annual cutting away of 
the old wood which has already flowered. "The 
Briars for the purpose are generally recom- 
mended to be planted, trained, and budded 
where they are toremain. Long clean-stemmed 
Briars of extra length can only be looked for 
in strong soils and where the roots have the 
help ,of the ‘drainage of a farmyard. In such 
situations stocks may be found even 12 ft. or 
14 ft. high; there is nothing impossible, there. 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


fore, in raising such exceptional Briars artifi- 
cially. Standards of suitable varieties can be 
had from the leading Rose nurseries up to 8 ft. 
high. Of summer flowering Roses, suitable 
families are the Austrian Briars, the Boursaults, 
some of the Hybrid Chinas, the Ayrshires, and, 
for very sheltered situations in the south of 
England, the Multifloras. For conspicuous posi- 
tions the best Roses for the purpose are the 
evergreen Roses, and the Noisettes, and hybrids 
of Noisettes and Teas ; both these classes flower 
best with the shoots bent down, both flower 
mostly in clusters or bunches. As the finest 
of all, take Maréchal Niel, and imagine it like 
a Weeping Ash covered with flowers. The 
shoots have to be trained something in the form 
of a frame or hoop.—J. D. 





THE LACE-WING, OR GOLDEN-EYE. 


TuE lace-wing or golden-eye (Chrysopa perla), 
here figured, is not a garden destroyer, but a 
destroyer of garden destroyers. It is the great 
destroyer of green fly ; hence all gardeners will 
look upon it with respect. Its aspect (that is, 
the aspect of the perfect insect) is by no means 
suggestive of destruction ; a more delicate, beau- 
tiful, and ethereal creature cannot well be imagi- 
ned. The species are pale greenish, or yellowish, 
or almost white. The wings are like a film of 
lace, the body ‘‘as thin of substance as the 
air,” and its eyes large, prominent, and like 
polished golden globes glittering in the sun. 
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A Gardener’s Friend: the Lace-wing, 
J 


Although called a fly, it is not truly what is 
ordinarily meant by that word, It is not a two- 
winged fly like the house-fly, but belongs to 
the same order as the dragon-flies, and forms 
one of the genera constituting the family 
Hemerobidiiz. There are about a dozen of 
species of Chrysopa found in Britain, of which 
the commonest is the one of which we now 
speak, 

They are common about hedges, gardens, 
fields, plantations, &c. ; in fact, wherever they 
prey the green fly is to be found. They fly 
principally by night, and are sluggish and easily 
caught by day. Although so lovely, they are 
in one respect like a whited sepulchre : they 
have a bad smell. They are common in June, 
July, asd August, in which months the eggs are 
deposited in a very remarkable fashion. The 
reader will see in the woodcut something like an 
aigrette, a few hairs, surmounted each by a knob, 
standing out all round. These knobs are the 
eggs, and they stand upon a fine elastic flexible 
hair-like stem. It is not difficult to conjecture 
how they are thus laid. There must be gluti- 
nous liquid near the ovipositor which envelops 
the egg, and does not immediately part from it 
when the female places it on the leaf or object 
on which she is laying. As she withdraws her 
abdomen from the spot, the egg does not readily 
quit it, but the gluey matter is drawn out like 
a thread of sealing-wax, and when it parts the 
egg is left standing on the top of it. The length 
of this hair of glue varies; it is sometimes as 
long as an inch, at other times shorter. These 
eggs are thus very curious-looking objects; and 
we well remember how puzzled we were when 
we saw them for the first time. It was on a 
Cherry, where several were standing, and, like 













or Golden-eye (Chrysopa perla). 
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others before us, we were at first disposed to 
take them for some sort of Voisabld pro- 
duction—a fungus, or the capsule or seed- 
vessels of some Moss. It is unnecessary to 
say that this contrivance is a very effectual 
protection from enemies, the elasticity and te- 
nuity of the hair or stalk giving no hold to any 
creature that might attempt to lay hold of it. 
The eggs are often laid in clusters, as here 
represented, but as frequently one by one at 
little distances from each other. It is the larva 
that are the real enemies of the green-fly—the 
fea insect apparently eating little or nothing. 

ut the larve make up for it. They are called 
by the French lions des pucerons, or green- 
fly lions. They vary considerably in colour, 
being brown or whitish with orange spots, and 
having sixteen fleshy tubercles down the sides, 
but they are difficult to detect unless when en- 
gaged in the actual occupation of seizing and 

evouring their prey. They cover themselves 
with a coat of many colours, composed of por- 
tions of the green and delicate lichens which 
cover old trees or palings, or of the skins of the 
green-fly that they have sucked dry, so that 
unless when they are in motion it is not possible 
either for the prying eye of the entomologist, 
or the still quicker eye of the titmouse and other 
small birds to detect them ; and thus disguised 
they lie in wait with patience for their prey. 
When amongst them, however, their sluggish- 
ness vanishes; they seize them with their 
long and powerful jaws, and will devour 
the largest of them in 
half a minute, leaving 
nothing but the skin. 
They are exceedingly 
voracious, and will clear 
a whole leaf from green 
fly in an incredibly short 
time. After feeding in 
this way for about a 
fortnight, they go into 
the chrysalis state, first 
spinning a small whitish 
cocoon, which they at- 
tach to the leaves of 
the plants, and about 
which the pieces of 
lichen and skins of flies 
that formed the cover- 
ing for the larve usually 
stick ; but the remark- 
able thing is that this 
silken cocoon is spun, 
not from the mouth of 
the insect, but from 
its tail, as is done by 
the spider. It would 
seem that it must be 
spun from the same reservoir of glutinous mat- 
ter which supplies the hairs on which the eggs 
stand, and seems opposed to the view enter- 
tained by Curtis at other entomologists that 
this reservoir is in the ovaries. The cocoons are 
very small—so small that it is a matter of sur- 
prise how the long wings of the insect could 
ever have been folded up in them—often not 
bigger than a Barleycorn or small Pea. In this 
they change to the pupa, and in the summer 
time they come out in the perfect state in about 
three weeks ; but those that pass into the pupa 
in autumn remain in it until spring. 








Freeing Walks from Weeds.—During 
May these will require particular attention in 
regard to weeding, the old method of hand-pick- 
ing being yet the best. The objections to this 
system are the amount of time taken up in the 
work, the impossibility of pulling up the very 
small weeds which show themselves after the 
first shower, the loose surface left should there 
be many weeds, and that hand-weeding does not 
destroy any seeds which may exist in the gravel. 
Corrosive acids have been recommended for 
clearing weeds from walks, and also salt ; but 
these, although effective, if used of sufficient 
strength and in sufficient quantity, can only be 
applied with great care, as any vegetation in 
the shape of edgings with which they may come 
into contact will be sure to suffer more or less, 
Acids are also destructive to watering-pots, 
clothes, &c., and they will be found expensive, 
whilst salt is unsightly, as, to be effective, it 
should lie on the surface for some time, its effect 
when used with water in a boiling state being 
less satisfactory than when used in a dry condi- 
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tion. It must also be remembered that whether 
acids or salt are used the weeds remain for some 
time in a withered condition on the surface. 
Generally, when roads and walks are made with 
a view to utility, the work of weeding is trifling; 
but if broad roads and walks little used exist, 
they are certain to become extremely trouble- 
some in this respect. Sulphuric acid (vitriol) is 
perhaps the most efficacious for the purpose of 
killing vegetation, and it should be diluted with 
twenty, thirty, or forty times its volume, ac- 
cording to and in proportion to its concentration. 
Salt used in a dry state may be put on at the 
rate of from 2 lb. to 4 1b. per square yard with 
boiling water. It matters very little the quantity 
used, provided it be not less than that recom- 
mended in a dry state. The action of both acids 
and salt is not permanent, but may, if well done, 
last the summer and autumn. The best time 
for applying them is during dry weather, as 
weeds are then in a state to take up the maxi- 
mum of the. poison applied. Hand-picking 
should be done in moist weather, the weeds 
coming up better when the paths are in a soft 
state ; and if well rolled, the effect is more easily 
obliterated. 








THE COMING WHEKE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 8.—Sowing Dwarf Green Curled Savoys, and 
the following sorts of Broccoli — Walcheren, Autumn 
Self-protecting. Carter’s Champion, Wilcove Late White, 
Cattell’s Eclipse, and Leamington; potting on Cocks- 
combs, Celosias, young Cyclamens, and Duetzia gracilis ; 
hoeing up all weeds and suckers amongst Raspberries, 
leaving six canes to a root for training ; digging out a 
trench and getting it filled with fermenting material, 
and otherwise getting it ready for ridge Cucumbers and 
Vegetable Marrows; potting scarlet, pink, and white 
Pelargoniums ; shifting seedling Petunias into 6-in. pots; 
sowing Centaureas, Coreopsis, Jacobses, and Celosias ; 
also Marjoram and Basil, and more Scarlet Runners; 
plating Celery with Lettuces on the ridges ; staking Tree 
Carnations and placing them in the open airin a sunny 
situation ; putting in cuttings of scarlet Pelargoniums 
and Panicum variegatum ; watering Radish, Mustard and 
Cress, and other seed-beds; hoeing among all growing 
crops. 


May 4.—Sowing the following sorts of Peas:—Giant 
Emerald Marrow, Dr. McLean, Ne Plus Ultra, and 
Omega; also two rows of Johnson’s Wonderful Long- 
pod Bean; giving all Broccoli, Turnip, and other seeds a 
dusting with wood-ashes early in the morning to keep 
down the fly ; digging all flower borders ready for plant- 
ing ; turning over gravel walks in back shrubberies to give 
thema fresh appearance; looking over allStrawberries that 
are well set, picking off the weak and late blossoms, and 
tying up Lettuces to blanch; potting double-flowered 
Wallflowers, scented-leaved Pelargoniums, and: Duetzia 
gracilis ; also Ridge Cucumbers ; sowing pots of Migno- 
nette and beds of Chervil; planting Vegetable Marrows 
and pricking off a frame of Stocks ; dibbling in Beet 
seed where plants have failed to come up regularly ; put- 
ting Balsams in intermediate pits; thinning Turnips ; 
stopping the shoots of Broad Beans as fast as they come 
into flower ; staking Collinsias and other annualsintended 
to flower in pots; earthing-up spring-planted Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers ; hoeing among Rose,trees, Raspberries, 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Peas ; sticking Peas as they require 
it; washing Camellias and syringing Peaches and Necta- 
rines with soft soap and Tobacco-water to kill aphides, 


May 5. -Sowing Primulas, Cinerarias, Stocks, Asters, 
and Humea elegans ; potting on Chrysanthemums and 
Azaleas ; leaving on air night and day in early Vinery in 
which the Grapes are colouring ; clearing early Potato 
frames, and getting them ready for Melons; digging out 
more Celery trenches, and getting the manure into them. 
Sowing Rhodanthe Manglesi and another crop of Spinach; 
pricking out Hast Lothian Stocks in frames, and Lettuce 
plants in beds out-of-doors ; putting in Coleus and Scu- 
tellaria cuttings ; tying Carnations and staking Delphi- 
niums ; placing Camellias at one end of greenhouse and 
putting shade over them; earthing-up Broad Beans; 
putting all spare hand-lights over French Beans in bor- 
der ; filling np blanks and waterimg Cauliflower planta- 
tion ; also watering Turnips and mulching Strawberry 
beds with short straw to keep the fruit clean. 


May 6.—Sowing Leeks and Mustard and Cress ; pot- 
ting Balsams and spring-struck Fuchsias; stopping all 
young shoots on Fig trees; staking and tying out old 
Fuchsias for exhibition ; planting out three trenches of 
Red and White Celery to come in about the middle of 
August; hoelng amongst Strawberries, and cutting up 
chaff from litter as it comes from the stable for mulch- 
ing them ; looking over peach trees on walls, picking off 
all curled leaves, and disbudding them where required ; 
potting Capsicums, Tomatoes, and UCucumbers; also 
Globe Amarantus and Petunias; sowing another crop 
of Turnips, Lettuces, and French Beans; staking Helio- 
trope and Mignonette in pots ; preparing land for Scar- 
let Runners ; weeding and cleaning Asparagus beds. 


May '7.—Potting a batch of young Vines ; also Melon 
plants ; staking and tying up Mignonette in pots ; plant- 
ing French Beans in cold pit previously brought forward 
in pots; thinning Turnips, Carrots, and Spinach; reno- 
vating all linings round frames; potting Heliotropes in 
44-in. pots for summer blooming ; potting off Tuberoses, 
Marjoram, and Sweet Basil; also young Cyclamens; sow- 
ing another batch of Balsams, Mignonette, Mustard and 
Cress, and Chervil ; putting in cuttings of Ivresines, 
Justicias, Thyrsacanthus, Panicum, and Fuchsias; clip- 
ping hedges ; weeding Violet beds; thinning Turnips ; 
raking land ready for sowing Peas and Beans ; watering 
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Cauliflowers, and top-dressing Liliums; earthing up 
Broad Beans ; hoeing Strawberry plantations previous to 
mulching them with short litter ; manuring and digging 
land for planting Savoys. 

May 8.—Looking over Peach house, and tying in all 
young shoots ; also Cucumbers and Melons; picking off 
all false blossoms, and stopping them where required ; 
hoeing amongst all growing crops; sticking Peas and 
getting them earthed up; potting olf spring-struck scented 
Verbenas; shifting scarlet Pelargoniums, Stocks, and 
Anemone japonica into large pots; sowing White Stone 
Turnips ; making ridges ready for planting Vegetable 
Marrows ; manuring Celery trenches; sticking Peas and 
Scarlet Runners; thinning Carrots and Turnips; clear- 
ing Watercress beds of weeds ; cutting down remainder 
of old Fuchsias, and placing them in Peach-house to 
start into growth ; watering seed-beds with weak guano- 
water. 


Glasshouses. 

Azaleas done flowering remove from the con- 
servatory to a warm pit or a warm corner of the 
greenhouse, where they can be daily syringed 
and assisted to make their growth. Camellias, 
Acacias, Myrtles, Araucarias, and similar plants 
planted in beds and borders in greenhouses, 
should now be growing freely, and consequently 
require extra attention in the way of watering. 
Pot on plants of double Petunia, using light 
sandy loam and well-decayed manure for the 
purpose. Mimuluses in conservatories are very 
ornamental ; and, used in that way, a strong, 
rich, moist soil and cool position suits them 
best. Lemon-scented Verbenas also make good 
conservatory plants, as do likewise well-grown 
Heliotropes. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.—A little 
more Cineraria seed should now be sown to 
succeed the earliest batch ; also Primula seed to 
furnish plants in bloom for the winter. ‘Those 
who have not had much experience in raising 
Primulas from seed frequently find a difficulty 
with them, as the seeds are very tender, and 
must only be very slightly covered. A good 
method is, after filling the seed-pans with finely 
sifted soil, consisting of three-fourths loam and 
one of leaf-mould mixed with a little sand, and 
making the surface firm, to sow the seeds evenly, 
not using any covering of soil, but laying over 
the top a little chopped Sphagnum Moss; a 
sheet of glass placed on the top will keep the 
soil sufftciently moist to cause the seed to vege- 
tate. As soon as growth has commenced, the 
Moss must be removed, otherwise the young 
plants will become lanky and weak; gradually 
expose them to the light. 


Flower Garden. 

Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Pentstemons, 
ésc., in Pots.—These hardy border plants 
may be classed together for convenience sake, 
Their culture is much the same; they require 
good rich loam and 8-in. or 9-in. pots, well 
drained, for plants with four or five stems. The 
flowering-stems are now well advanced and the 
pots are filled with roots; if there is any lack 
of vigour give manure water weak at every 
alternate watering. Support the stems with 
suitable sticks. This class of plants requires a 
considerable supply of water at the roots, and 
they suffer if that be neglected even for a day ; 
they show signs of distress by the oldest leaves 
becoming yellow and the stems hard and wiry. 
They should all be out of doors now, sheltered 
if possible from the north-west wind. 


Polyanthuses.—These are much more 
lasting than Auriculas; the centre truss comes 
up first, and small trusses are produced for a 
few weeks afterwards ; therefore the same plant 
will remain in flower, if kept in a cool place and 
shaded from the sun, for at least six, weeks. 
The leaves under glass have. a tendency to 
become drawn ; it is better to remove the lights 
altogether in fine weather and admit air at 
night, Water freely and remove all decaying 
blooms; as they go out of flower place the 
plants.on a cool bottom out-of-doors for a time. 

Chrysanthemums.—A cold frame, up to 
the time when the plants, have got fairly esta- 
blished in 5-in, or 6-in. pots, with plenty of air, 
and fully exposed: to the light, is the most suit- 
able place for these. . If cuttings were put in in 
November or December, and kept in a cool place 
just out of the freach of frost, they will ere this 
have, been transferred to pots of the size just 
named. Such as were propagated later through 
the winter must, as soon as the little pots they 
occupied are filled with roots, be at once moved 
into larger ones, stopping the shoots of those 
that are intended to be grown in the usual bushy 
form; but a portion may be grown in the shape 
of standards ona single stem from 2 ft, to 24 ft, 
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inheight, and not stopped untilthey have reached 
this, after which, nip out the points two or three 
times, so a8 to induce them to break a sufficient 
number of shoots to form the head, and all on from 
the first, removing any side breaks below these or 
sucker growths from the bottom ; but for grow- 
ing in this way the freest flowering medium-sized 
kinds should be selected, as many of the largest 
bloomed varieties that are not able to perfect so 
many flowers are not so well adapted for this 
shape. Mrs. Rundle, white, incurved; Mrs. 
Dixon, rich yellow, incurved; George Glenny, 
straw coloured, incurved ; Julie Lagravére, vel- 
vety crimson ; Hermione, blush; Annie Salter, 
yellow; Lady Talfourd, rosy-lilac ; purpureum 
elegans, violet-crimson ; and others of similar 
habit, will all be found suitable for growing in 
the form of standards. ‘ 


Carnations and Picotees.-—Plants in 
beds and borders are now starting into growth, 
and will not succeed if neglected.. Make them ~ 
firm round the roots by pressing down the soil 
with the fingers ; and, if necessary, a short stick 
should be placed to any weakly subjects. See 
that the surface of the beds is stirred up and 
that weeds are removed while they are in a 
small state. By this time the earliest-rooted 
plants of the perpetual-flowering section ought 
to have been potted off; and on the care taken 
of them now depends whether they will gladden 
the cultivator with their beautiful sweet-smell- 
ing flowers at Christmas or not. The plants 
should be encouraged with a little warmth 
during cold weather, but they must be placed 
near the glass, and where a free circulation of 
air can be admitted amongst them. Pot off 
others as they require it, using small pots. Seeds 
of the different sections may also be sown in 
pots, placing them in a hotbed. 


Hardy Primulas.—The most useful at 
present are P, amcena and its varieties—hardy 
kinds enough, but they do not stand well out- 
of-doors, owing to damp and frost. In cold 
frames they stand severe frost with impunity. 
We leave the plants in cold frames until the 
flowers open, when they are removed to the 
greenhouse. Primula japonica sometimes flowers 
well in pots, and, although this variety has not 
quite realised the expectations formed of it, still 
it should be grown for the sake of variety. Green 
fly persistently attacks it, and also red spider, 
pests which must be destroyed. In short, all 
this class of plants grow and flower freely in 
cold frames, and should be removed to the green- 
house when in flower. 





Fruit Garden. 

Orchard House Fruit Trees.—In 
orchard houses in which no artificial heat is 
employed the temperature must be ruled by the 
weather. It is advisable, therefore, on bright 
sunny days to close the lights early in the after- 
noon, to secure a higher temperature for the 
night. Disbudding and pinching all strong 
shoots, and thinning the fruit where set too 
thickly, will be the routine for this month, In- 
sects must be diligently looked after. Green 
fly and red spider may be eradicated by fumi- 
gation or syringing with Tobacco water or with 
Quassia-chip water, 


Cucumbers and Melons.—A steady 
bottom heat will still want keeping up, and by 
attention to syringing and a moist atmosphere 
the foliage will appear clean and healthy. The 
fruits on both Melon and Cucumber plants often 
set too many at a time, and require thinning, 
so as not to weaken the plants too much, Put 
pieces of slate or glass under Melons grown in 
frames, to prevent the damp soil from rotting 
the young fruit. When Melons are grown in 
pits, and the plants trained on wires or trellises, — 
the fruit when getting heavy must be supported 
on a square piece of wood with a piece of string 
fastened to each corner tied to the wires, leavin 
plenty of room for the fruit to swell to their ful 
size, Cucumber and Melon plants in frames will 
still want covering up with mats at night, and 
continued till all danger from cold weather is 
over. 


Kitchen Garden. 


It is by strict attention to the smallest details 
that success is to be attained; therefore, begin- 
ning with the seedlings, these should always 
be thinned before there is the slightest danger 
of disturbing the roots of those that are tog oe 
main. Many crops are irretrievably injured by 
neglect in regard to thinning them at the proper 
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time. Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, and 
kindred subjects, should all be thinned oat as 
soon as they are large enough to handle, and 
afterwards the ground between the rows should 
be deeply stirred. ‘The main crops of Beetroot, 
Broccoli, and Kale should now be sown. Broc- 
coli requires light deep soil, free from rank 
manure, its best fertiliser being soot or a surface- 
dressing of guano as soon as the seed is sown. 
For heavy tenacious soils, burnt earth, charcoal, 
and wood ashes are preferable. French and 
Runner Beans may now be sown in quantity. 
Amongst the different sorts the best for a main 
crop is the Canadian Wonder; if sown thinly in 
rows, 30 in. apart, it will require small Birch 
twigs to support it, as, under good culture, it is 
a prodigious cropper. Asa Runner Bean, Giant 
White bears to the very bottom of the haulm, 
and continues bearing throughout the season, if 
well mulched or watered in dry weather. Cauli- 
flower plants that were wintered in hand-lights 
require high feeding, and, should the weather 
turn out to be dry, a dose of liquid manure will 
be of great assistance tothem. Plant out suc- 
cessional batches, and also spring-sown Cabbages 
and Coleworts, which will come in for early 
autumn use. Brussels Sprouts are a most im- 
portant crop, for amongst all the winter greens 
these haye this winter proved to be about the 
hardiest. The main crop should now be planted; 
3 ft. row from row, and 2 ft. plant from plant is 
none too much. Thin out the seedlings of any 
that were sown inrowsforapermanency. This 
is the best system of culture, its only drawback 
being that ground cannot at all times be 
spared to thus sow them. Main crop Peas 
must now be sown in quantity, in doing which 
it is well to forestall the weather, and sow them 
in trenches, in order that in the event of drought 
supervening they can be well watered, as these, 
like Cauliflowers, are thirsty subjects, and resent 
dryness by the production of mildew instead 
of Peas. Earth up and stake advancing crops, 
and if an extra early dish be desired pinch out 
the tops; the lateral growths wlll soon show 
blossom, but, of course, this is at the sacrifice of 
produce, Asparagus should now be looked over 
every morning, in order that all heads may be 
cut before there is the least trace of the buds at 
the tips of the shoots opening. Plots of ground 
that have been occupied with winter greens will 
now be becoming vacant, and should be dug or 
trenched, according to the crop intended to be 
sown or planted on them. If for Celery, simply 
clear off the stumps, and dig out and manure the 
trenches ; and if time and labour be scarce, the 
same mode of culture will answer for Peas, but 
preference should be given to entire trenching, 
when time and labour admit of it. A constant 
succession of small salads must be kept up by 
frequent sowings in the open air. Tomatoes, 
Capsicums, Ridge Cucumbers, and Vegetable 
Marrows should be potted ere the roots get en- 
tangled together, and be grown on sturdily till 
the last week of this month, when they may be 
transplanted to their fruiting positions, either 
near south walls, on south borders, or in other 
sunny sheltered.spots. Prick out Celery, Cauli- 
flower, and herb seedlings, and grow them on, 
with partial protection as long as cold winds and 
frosts continue. 

Pot Marjoram, Sweet Marjoram, Thyme, and 
Sage should now be sown on ground previously 
well prepared for them by fine raking, as owing 
to the seeds being so small they would be lost if 
the surface was rough ; after raking, smooth the 
surface with the back of the spade, then sow the 
seeds and cover lightly with sifted soil. A little 
Beet may now be sown for an early supply, but 
do not yet sow the principal crop, as it 1s liable 
to run to seed if sown early, Sow in ridges 
15 in. apart ; where the soil is shallow it may be 
drawn into ridges about 6 in. high, and on these 
sow the seed, four or six together, in shallow 
holes 1 ft. apart, covering?them not more than 
}in. deep. A little more Cabbage seed should 
also be sown, using on this occasion the small- 
growing Cocoanut, a kind which comes to matu- 
rity quicker than the larger varieties ; these will 
form good heads for use all through the autumn, 
planted on ground on which the first Potatoes 
and other early crops have been grown. One of 
the principal things to be observed in a well- 
managed kitchen garden is to always have in 
readiness something to plant in the places of 
such erops as have just been cleared off. Keep 
the hoe going wherever it can be used when the 
weather is dry. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Leptosiphon roseus.—To produce the 
best results with this charming annual, it must 
be strongly grown, and robust specimens can 
only be obtained by thin sowing. In light dry 
soils. early autamn sowing is strongly recom- 
mended. Itis not enough to sow the seed at 
any period of autumn, it must be—and this ap- 
plies to most annuals sown at this season—com- 
mitted to the soil sufficiently early to permit the 
young plants to attain some size before the set- 
ting in of winter; in short, a good framework 
must be laid, which, on the return of spring, 
will develop into an effective tuft, covered with 
multitudes of elegant rosy-carmine flowers, both 
reflecting credit upon and delighting the heart 
of its cultivator. When the sowing of the seed 
has been deferred till a late period of the sum- 
mer, itis better to sow in boxes or pans ina 
frame or orchard-house, and plant out seedlings 
in April; or, in case this should be thought to 
involve too much trouble, the- sowing may be 
deferred till early spring. <A fair amount of 
success may be looked for, especially in good 
soils, in which spring sowing will often yield ex- 
cellent results; the advantages of autumnal 
sowing are, in fact, best seen in the light sandy 
soils which suffer so much in seasons of drought. 
Inthe accompanying engraving the habit and pro- 
fuseness of bloom of this exquisite little annual 
are well represented, and it needs but a slight 
effort of the imagination to guess the results 
which might be produced by combination of 
similar tufts in the formation of beds or borders, 
All the species of this genus, or rather section 
of the genus Gilia, are thoroughly deserving of 
universal cultivation. The very pretty L. luteus 
and its deeper-coloured variety aureus, are 
scarcely inferior to the L. roseus, which they 
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Leptosiphon roseus (a hardy garden Annual). 


closely resemble in their general habit, but have 
somewhat smaller flowers. The hybrid varieties 
of these, introduced by Messrs. Vilmorin-An- 
drieux & Co., of Paris, are no less interesting 
for their supposed origin than for the singular 
variety of shades occurring amongst them. Of 
bothspeciesthere are good white varieties, which 
deserve special recommendation, that of L. 
densiflorus being particularly desirable.—W. T. 





SMALL SUBURBAN GARDENS. 


Iv is very difficult to get a satisfactory effect 
out of the narrow slips of garden usually 
attached to semi-detached villas and terrace 
houses in the neighbourhood of towns. If 
shrubs and trees are planted to hide the fences, 
the circulation of air is impeded, and, especi- 
ally if the houses are high, the ground becomes 
sour, breeds Moss and fungus, and refuses to 
grow many plants that would otherwise thrive. 

A bare style of garden becomes almost a 
necessity if flowering plants are to be grown, 
but there is no valid objection to a few trees 
at one end or both ends, so long as the greater 
part of the ground is not shaded in any way, 
or sheltered too-much from the prevailing 
winds. The best way of hiding the fences in 
such gardens is to cover them with creepers 
or climbing shrubs: Cydonia japonica, Coton- 
easters, and Ivies for shady or easterly aspects, 
and Jasmines, Passion-flowers, and Virginian 
Creepers, or fruit trees, on sunny walls, A very 
frequent mistake in gardens of this sort is to lay 
down Grass in the centre, surrounded by a con- 
tinuous walk, and a narrow border of flowers 
close under the side fences. The centre of the 
garden is the best place for flowers, and many 
things will grow there which will not do in the 
side borders If the length of the ground lies 
east and west, there will be a shady side which 
gets no sun in winter and very little in sum- 
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mer. This may be planted with Periwinkles 
(Vinca Major and Minor), Lily of the Valley, 
Scillas, Hoteia japonica, and Pansies raised from 
seed in spring. 

In gardens runuing east and west it is not well 
to attempt a symmetrical arrangement of plants 
or beds. If a single walk is made near the south 
side, the remainder can be arranged for a display 
of hardy herbaceous plants, with front lines of 
spring flowers, axnuals, or bedding plants, or a 
mixture of all three ; or a piece of turf may be 
laid down, with small beds next the walk and a 
continuous border under the sunny fence. If 
the length of the garden is north and south, a 
symmetrical arrangement will be more success- 
ful; but even then the border facing east wili 
not suit plants which require plenty of sunshine 
so well as the other side. In selecting plants 
the time that can be devoted to gardening should 
be well considered. Beginners, in the first flush 
of enthusiasm, are apt to attempt too much; 
and that which is at first a pleasure becomes a 
task, and at last a burden. A thoroughly good 
soil, not too stiff, is the first consideration ; and 
that provided, a good stock of hardy things 
which will almost take care of themselves should 
be purchased. Those who can only give a glance 
at their gardens morning and evening, except on 
Saturday, should avoid all difficult subjects, and 
fill their beds and borders with plants which 
only require to be properly planted in the first 
instance to be all right for a year at least, with 
the help of an occasional watering in dry wea- 
ther. For a beginner who has everything to 
learn, it is uot a bad plan to lay out a garden as 
a school, by running a straight walk down the 
centre, and laying out the ground in small beds, 
3 ft. or 4 ft. wide, at right angles to the centre 
walk. If only one kind of plant is grown in 
each bed, the requirements of each can be 
studied separately. One bed may be Stocks, 
another Pansies, a third Sweet Williams, a fourth 
Zinnias, and so on; and if the general effect is 
rustic, a fine display of cut flowers can always 
be had, without injury to the effect of beds in 
which no general effect is attempted. 

It is a great mistake to keep continually dig- 
ging and chopping the soil amongst plants. Many 
things root near the surface, and if these roots 
are cut, the year’s growth is injured. Beds and 
borders should not be tidied up in the autumn 
to make them look clean and smart in the 
winter ; decaying stems should be cleared away, 
but the litter of withered leaves should be 
allowed to remain on herbaceous borders, when 
it protects the plants from frost, and nourishes 
them for the returning spring. A greatdeal can 
be done in small gardens with annual climbers 
trained up trellises and poles. Even the best 
varieties of the common scarlet Runner Bean 
are not ‘to be despised as decorative plants ; 
Sweet Peas and major Convolvulus do well in 
good soils; and the climbing Tropxolums in poor 
ones. A semi-circular screen of tr Ilis-work 
covered with climbers make a good finish to a 
small narrow strip of garden when the back of 
the house faces the north, as all the flowers turn 
their faces to the south. Such a screen will 
serve to hide a vegetable garden, or the indis- 
pensable heaps of manure, frames, beds for pro- 
pagating, &c. Amateurs whose time is limited 
should avoid bedding plants, except those which 
can be purchased cheaply every spring. A few 
Geraniums can be kept in the windows of the 
living rooms during winter and planted out in 
summer ; but any attempt to preserve a stock of 
tender plants without proper appliances and 
plenty of time to attend to them, will almost 
certainly result in failure. Cuttings of Gera- 
niums can be struck in the open ground during 
the summer ; these will make nice plants by the 
following season, if kept rather dry, and just 
safe from frost during the winter. 

Many hardy plants can be multiplied by cut- 
tings exactly in the same way ; and those which 
refuse to strike in the open ground will do so in 
pots or pans under bell-glasses, or with the 
simple help of deep boxes covered with sheets 
of window glass. Where a small hotbed and a 
cold frame or unheated greenhouse are available, 
a good display of Asters, Zinnias, and annual 
Phloxes may be made in beds and borders with 
very little trouble. These are very suitable for 
small gardens, and require very little attention 
when properly planted beyond picking of the 
faded flowers. In the matter of edgings, orna- 
mental tiles have a neat effect, but have a ten- 
dency to harbour vermin, Dwarf Box looks 
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well with old-fashioned plants, but preeludes 
the use of very dwarf plants close to it. Grass 
verges are very neat and pleasing but take 
up a lot of time in keeping them in order. Per- 
haps the best of all edgings is the common 
Thrift, but, being a rock plant, it requires pecu- 
liar treatment, or it becomes irregular, Where 
it is used the beds must not be raised or sloped 
to the edging, and the walks must be very 
porous, so that there is no accumulation of 
moisture where they touch the beds ; and must 
not be raised in the centre to throw the rain- 
fall to the edgings. The plants must be set al- 
most in the walks, so that at least half of the 
cushions of leaves they form rests on the gravel. 
The plant may be found growing wild on the 
sea- beach, just out of the reach of high tide. A 
Thrift edging, with a line of Double Daisies next 
it, forms a very neat finish to small beds or nar- 
row borders. 

Where time is limited, it is well to keep all 
plants which have to be moved, such as spring 
bulbs and bedding plants, within comfortable 
reach from the walks, so that the beds have not 
to be trodden on in attending to them. The back 
portions of borders and centres of beds can 
easily be filled with plants requiring only very 
occasional attention. By this arrangement much 
may be done by utilising occasional scraps of 
time in planting out and picking off past flowers 
without change of dress. When the best an- 
nuals are used, as they should be in all subur- 
ban gardens, a great point is to have a good 
supply of pots of various sizes in which to 
bring on successional sowings of plants to take 
the place of those which have done blooming. 
A little practice enables the cultivator to have 
nice bushy plants ready to plant when wanted ; 
and if these are in pots the old plants can be 
removed, and the new ones substituted quickly, 
and with very little check to the plants. In a 
small garden a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary bedding system can be effected by simply 
ringing the changes on the many fine varieties 
of annuals, biennials, and perennials, which can 
be easily raised from seed, growing only a few 
varieties each year. For example, in August 
of the present year sow beds of Pansies, 
Sweet Williams, and Campanula Medium Caly- 
cauthema, and prick them out when large 
enough where they are to flower the following 
season. In spring raise Ten-week Stocks, With 
the help of a few annuals and Tom Thumb 
King Nasturtiums, these will, with a stock of 
permanent plants, make a garden for one sea- 
son. Next season take Delphiniums and Fox- 
gloves sown in autumn, and Asters and Zinnias 
sown in spring. The third season take autumn- 
sown Stocks and Indian and Japanese Pinks, and 
Phlox Drummondi; the fourth season Pinks 
and Carnations sown the previous year, and so 
on. The best of the perennials may be retained 
as permanent bedding plants and propagated. 

No suburban garden in the south of England 
should be without a good stock of Chrysanthe- 
mums. They make a fine show on the very 
verge of winter, and are easily grown if suit- 
able varieties for outdoor cultivation are se- 
lected. The cheaper kinds of Gladioli also 
should on no account be omitted from the most 
circumscribed list, especially if the soil is light 
and well drained. A beautiful centre line for a 
flower-bed would be alternating clumps of 
Gladioli, English and Spanish Irises, and white 
Lilies, all of which like the same light rich soil. 
Tt is not advisable to attempt the cultivation of 
Roses in the suburbs of large towns, except in 
parts where the prevailing winds blow the 
smoke and exhausted air ina different direction. 
If the air is comparatively pure, the old white 
Rose may be tried with success ; also the Mai- 
den’s Blush, and the common Damask or Monthly 
Rose, as bushes on their own roots. If these 
succeed, some of the very vigorous Hybrid 
Perpetuals may be tried in the same form. 
Standards should be avoided. 

Vases of flowers, statuary, fountains, and all 
kinds of artificial ornaments, are particularly 
suitable for small gardens, and agree well with 
tho evidently artificial boundaries and confined 
space. Some of the best arrangements of small 
gardens may be likened to conservatories with- 
out roofs, and stocked with hardy plants instead 
of tender ones. For athoroughly town garden 
perhaps the best arrangement possible would be 
to run a line of beds 4 ft. or 5 ft. widedown the 
centre of the garden, alternating with one or 
more terra-cotta vases in the same line; these 











GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


beds to contain no earth, but 2 ft. deep of Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse. A few small beds of earth 
might be left close to the walls, in which might 
be grown Vines and Ivies to cover the walls, 
White Jasmine to form an arbour, and German 
Iris and Orange Lilies as permanent plants ; 
between these beds semi-circular wire or orna- 
mental wooden stands for pots might be placed 
against the walls. The whole stock of flowers 
except the plants named would of course be 
pot plants plunged in the vases and stands, and 
in the Cocoa-nut fibre beds. The walks might 
be either asphalte or ornamental tiles. Such a 
garden Would be expensive, but would be far 
better than struggling to grow in beds of earth 
plants which would gradually dwindle away. 
Many things might be grown on the roof or in 
the windows of the upper floors, where there 
was more air and sunshine, and transferred to 
the garden when in bloom ; and if a small green- 
house is available, and the air which passes into 
it is filtered through cotton wool during winter 
a respectable list of plants may be grown on the 
premises. lt is during cold weather that many 
town plants suffer through the resinous coating 
which protects the dormant buds of many of 
them becoming encrusted with soot and dirt ; 
during summer the evil influence of smoke is 
much lessened. Pot plants are much more 
easily and handily managed and kept clean in a 
town than plants in beds, and in case of an out- 
break of vermin they can be much more easily 
washed or fumigated. J. 


A Greenhouse Annual (Schizanthus papilonaceus). 


Schizanthus papilonaceus. — This 
beautiful annual makes a really splendid pot 
pent growing about 2 ft. high, and bearing 

owers very much resembling butterflies with 
outstretched wings, the petals being blotched 
and spotted much in the same manner those 
insects are marked. Seed should be sown at 
once in a moist heat. The plants should be 
pricked out when large enough, placing four or 
five round the sides of a 6-in. pot. In this way, 
if rich soil be used, excellent plants may be had 
in flower in July and August. 








House and Window Gardening. 


CULTURE OF PLANTS IN WINDOWS. 


THERE is no branch of gardening which 
embraces such a wide range as that relating to 
the culture and preservation in a healthy state 
of plants in dwelling-houses. There are and 
always will be so many who have no frame or 
greenhouse, that the question of how to grow 
plants successfully in windows is necessarily of 
the greatest interest to them. Those who have 
even the convenience of a cold frame will, of 
course, find the task of decorating the dwelling 
much facilitated ; but, as I have said, there is 
unhappily a great portion of our population who 
not only are not provided with this simple ac- 
commodation, but whose garden is of the most 
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fragmentary character, This is more especially 
the case in large towns, where windows in many 
parts form almost the whole available space in 
which garden operations are conducted. There 
is, however, no reason for any one to despair of 
attaining success, for I have noticed that it is 
more frora want of knowledge than from adverse 
circumstances that failures occur. 


Choice of Subjects for Cultivation. 


Formerly the choice of plants suitable for 
culture somewhat restricted, 










in rooms was 
Cactuses and various other kinds of succulents 
being mainly relied upon for that purpose. Now, 
thanks to the exertions of plant collectors and 
to the improvements which have been effected 
in many of our florists’ flowers, we have an 
abundance of subjects from which to choose. It 
is almost impossible to give a list of plants 
suitable for every one, as the conditions of air, 
light, warmth, and atmospheric humidity vary 
according to the situation and uses to which 
the rooms are put. For instance, a plant that 
would do perfectly well in an apartment that is 
not constantly occupied, where ventilation is 
somewhat freely given and where artificial 
heat is seldom applied, will linger and die where 
a fire is constantly kept and oil or gas is freely 
burnt. On the other hand, we shall find certain 
plants that can only be kept in health by placing 
them where they are screened from draught, 
and where the air is maintained at a certain 
temperature. The care which these two classes 
of plants will require will necessarily be of an | 
entirely different description, and it is just in 
this respect that the plant grower in windows 
will have to exercise judgment. Asan illustra- 
tion let us take the Cyclamen, a beautitul 
window plant, but one which will only succeed 
in a cool room; confinement is certain death to 
it. An india-rubber plant, on the contrary, will 
thrive best if kept tolerably close, but it must 
receive certain attentions which the Cyclamen 
will not need. It will thus be seen how widely | 
varied the treatment of room plants must be, \ 
and how necessary it will be to choose suitable 
subjects for each situation. Then, again, we 

must take the aspect of each window into con- 
sideration, A Moss or a Fern will thrive 
admirably where a Fuchsia or a Pelargonium 

will give but little satisfaction. In most dwell- 

ings there are windows having different aspects ; 
all that is necessary, therefore, is to ascertain . ~ 

in which of them the desired plant will best 

thrive. The various types of vegetation, flower- 

ing and fine-foliaged plants, &c., may be al. 
represented, and the grower will thus be 
enabled to secure a series of plants — pic- 

tures, as it were, each one presenting distinct 
characteristics of its own. Whilst indica- 

ting a few of the plants best adapted 

for window gardening, [ would advise that 
growers should allow some scope to their 
individual likings, and make trial of those plants 

which they may have a fancy for. There is 

much yet to be accomplished in this branch of ; 
gardening, and the pleasure and honour derived 
will be in proportion to the difficulties | 
surmounted. There are many plants now con- ty 
sidered difficult of culture which probably only 
require to be better understood to render them 
amenable to room culture. For a confined at- 
mosphere, such as an ordinary sitting-room, we 

must rely chiefly upon fine-foliaged plants, those 
possessing leaves of a somewhat hard, leathery 

nature being the easiest to preserve in health. 

Ficus elastica and Cooperi, <Aspidistra lurida 

and its variegated form, Dracaena terminalis, 
congesta, and indivisa, Cordyline rubra, Chame- 

rops excelsa, Livistonia borbonica, Corypha aus- 

tralis, Maiden-hair and other Ferns, are amongst 

the best for such situations. For apartments 

that are but occasionally heated, Grevillea ro- 

busta, Acacia lophantha, Aspidistras, Chame- 

rops excelsa, Aralia trifoliata and reticulata, 
Cyclamens, Solanums, Primula sinensis and 
denticulata, Violets, Mignonette, Tropzolum Y 
tricolorum, and bulbs of all kinds may be grown. q 
The plants enumerated are all suitable for win- 
ter and early spring. In summer we get a much 
greater variety. Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Lobe- 
lias, Petunias, and all the various kinds of bed- 
ding plants will grow and bloom admirably in 
windows during the summer season. A very 
effective and gratifying display can be made by 
sowing different kinds of annuals in boxes 
made to fit and affixed to the outside of 
the window. Nasturtijums, Sweet Peas, Esch- 
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scholtzias, Mignonette, Phlox Drummondi, and 
such free-growing persistent-blooming plants, 
when thus grown make a dwelling very plea- 
sant to the eye. This method of floral decora- 
tion is not nearly so much adopted as it should 
be ; the cost of a box or two and the necessary 
fittings, as well as the small amount of seed 
required to sow them, is very trifling, the cul- 
tural care, too, being of the simplest. Windows 
facing the north and east are most suitable for 
boxes, inasmuch as they there get only the 
morning and afternoon sun ; and, being shielded 
from the fierce noonday heat, the flowers last 
longer in perfection. For a northern aspect 
there is no more beautiful plant than the com- 
mon Moneywort ; when well grown it forms a 
drapery of lustrous green and bright yellow, 
such as is scarcely equalled by any other plant. 
In windows facing the north nothing will give 
more satisfaction than Ferns and Mosses, which, 
at all times lovely, acquire additional luxuriance 
and beauty in just those very places where most 
other plants refuse to flourish. Any of the 
following may be selected, they being all of 
fairly easy culture :—Asplenium_ bulbiferum, 
Adiantum Capillus-Veneris and  cuneatum, 
Pteris eretica and scabertla, Onychium japoni- 
cum, Davallia Nove-Zealandiz, Niphotolus 
Lingua, and Selaginella denticulata. Succulent 
plants should not be omitted, as they afford va- 
riety, give but little trouble, and are really inte- 
resting ; they must, however, be grown where 
they get the full heat of the sun. Many of the 
old-fashioned plants, such as the Candle-plant 
and the Partridge-breasted Aloe, are now but 
seldom seen. They are, however, very distinct 
in manner of growth, and deserve a little more 
attention than they now get. Vallota purpurea 
isa handsome, evergreen, bulbous-flowering plant 
which any one may grow. Campanula Barrelieri 
is a pretty little trailing plant suitable for a 
small basket. I once saw a beautifully flowered 
specimen of it hanging on the outside of a win- 
dow in a crowded part of London. Saxifraga 
sarmentosa and Cactus flabelliformis may be 
both employed in the same way—the one in a 
shady situation, the other in the full sun. The 
plants above enumerated may all be cultivated 
and kept in health in the dwelling-house. There 
are, of course, a great number which may be 
introduced fora time into apartments but which 
cannot be retained. therein without injury ; but 
of these it is not my intention to treat. The 
owner of a glasshouse will, of course, not need 
to grow these plants in the windows of his resi- 
dence.—J. B. C. 


The Night-scented Stock.—Amongst 
night-flowering and night-scented plants this is 
one of the best. Its tlowers, being of a dull 
colour, would probably be passed by unnoticed 
were it not for the delicious perfume which 
they emit as soon as the sun goes down, and 
which claim for them a place in balcony and 
window gardens, where their value is soon recog- 
nised. lants with either scented leaves or 
flowers are great favourites here, but the pre- 
vailing fashion of adorning gardens as if sight 
were the only sense to be appealed to has driven 
out of cultivation many plants that once were 
held in high esteem; their unobtrusive hues 
would be lost amongst the glaring clouds of 
scarlet Geraniums and similar showy plants, 
whilst the foliage of many does not adapt them 
for the sub-tropical department. In balcony and 
window-boxes and borders, however, such plants 
are at home, and their fragrance is always wel- 
come as it steals through the open window 
on the morning breeze or in the calm of a sum- 
mer’s evening. The Heliotrope, Stock, Balm of 
Gilead, Mignonette, Musk, Aloysia citriodora, 
and scented-leaf Geraniums are all thoroughly 
adapted for purposes such as these. It strikes 
freely by means of cuttings, or may be raised 
from seed, and only requires the protection of a 
cold house or pit in winter. It will succeed in 
any good light soil, and will flower in great 
arate with a small amount of attention.— 
3 et Sad 


re 





Birds and Peas.—Place wooden pegs at 
each corner of the bed; also two pegs in the 
middle of the bed, one on each side of the row ; 
stretch white cotton from corner to corner, so as 
to form diagonals ; recross to half-length pegs. 
The bg do not touch my Peas treated this way. 
—R, ® 








HARDY FERNS IN GARDENS. 


In most gardens there are situations which, 
owing to perpetual shade through buildings or 
trees, are found extremely difficult to embellish 
satisfactorily. Places of this description occur 
frequently in the neighbourhood of the dwelling- 
house, and are often a source of vexation, as the 
majority of flowering and fine-foliaged plants will 
not thrive therein. For such localities hardy 
Ferns are the most suitable occupants, inas- 
much as the self-same conditions which prove 
so fatal to the well-being of the majority of or- 
namental plants are just those which enable 
them to maintain themselves in health and 
luxuriance. The construction of a Fernery is 
often supposed to entail a considerable amount 
of labour and expense, and it is this considera- 
tion which deters many from undertaking the 
culture of hardy Ferns. The Fern tribe is a 
large and varied one, and if it is desired to cul- 
tivate a large variety, then, undoubtedly, a 
good amount of forethought and care will be 
necessary to ensure success. There is, however, 
a considerably large class which is really hardy 
in every sense of the word, inasmuch as they 
will thrive in almost any situation, and require 
but an ordinary amount of care to be taken in 
planting. And amongst these are fortunately to 
be found great variety and exquisite beauty ; 
they are, therefore, all that can be desired for 
our purpose. Many varieties of Lastrea, Asple- 
nium, Scolopendrium, and Polypodium will 














Cave for the Killarney Fern in Yorkshire. 


flourish in the most ordinary garden soil, and 
can hardly be excelled in elegance of form and 
diversity of growth by the more tender kinds. 
They may be easily procured at a cheap rate of 
any nurseryman, and some of them, such as the 
common Polypody, the male and Lady Fern, 
are to be founda plentifully in moist hedgerows, 
from whence they may be safely removed in 
early spring before growth commences. These 
varieties are mostly strong growers ; they should 
therefore, be so planted that they are not stinted 
in the way of nourishment. Ferneries upon a 
small scale are apt to dry up in hot weather, 
and the occupants fail to obtain that luxuriance 
which constitutes one of the greatest charms of 
the Fern tribe. Although something in the 
way of burrs, stumps, or sandstone is necessary 
to keep the soil open, yet this kind of material 
should be introduced in the present instance 
merely to effect that purpose, leaving as great 
a bulk of mould as is consistent with good drain- 
age. The cheapest material that can be em- 
ployed is the root stumps of trees. In country 
districts hedges are being grubbed up occasion- 
ally, and a good cartload may be purchased for 
a few shillings. Those living in the neighbour- 
hood of populous towns could arrange with 
some friend in a rural district to consign a load 
to them as an epportunity might occur of pro- 
curing them. ‘They are admirably adapted for 
the purpose, and not only serve to efficiently 
drain the soil in which they are placed, but 
appear to retain in themselves a certain amount 
of moisture, even in very dry weather. Root 
stumps are often objected to on the ground that 














they ultimately rot away. That is, however, 
no detriment in the present case, as by 
the time they do so, the plants are well 
established, will have filled the soil full of fibre, 
and be eager to feed upon the decaying matter 
which is thus presented to them. As to soil, 
there is no necessity to be at all particular. If 
some turfy loam or rough peat can be easily 
procured, they will be benefited by an admixture 
of it, Ordinary garden soil, with some of the 
roughly-sifted portion of the refuse-heap, will 
meet their requirements. No garden can be 
considered properly furnished without Ferns of 
some sort, and many a dark dingy corner may 
be simply and almost inexpensively beautified by 
them. Where winter verdure is desired, the 
evergreen kinds need only be employed. In a 
general way, however, they should be used with 
the deciduous ones, as they contrast so beauti- 
fully when bursting into growth in spring. 


The Killarney Fern.— So many notes 
and questions have appeared in GARDENING 
in respect to this Fern, that we give the ac- 


companying illustration from Robinson’s 
‘‘Alpine Flowers,” to show that it may be 


grown successfully without the aid of glass. 
The illustration shows the entrance to Mr. 
Backhouse’s cave for growing this plant. It is 
in a deep recess, perfectly sheltered and sur- 
rounded by high rocks and banks clothed with 
vegetation. Here in the darkness grows the 
Killarney Fern, Hart’s-tongue, and other hardy 
kinds, guarding the entrance. It is likely that 
various kinds of New Zealand Trichomanes and 
Filmy Ferns will prove as hardy as the Killarney 
Fern, and, if so, this is likely to be one of the 
most attractive and interesting of all phases of 
outdoor gardening. 








Birds in Gardens.—Those who recom- 
mend the indiscriminate destruction of small 
birds can never have taken the trouble to study 
the habits of the different species that inhabit 
our island—a difference, so far as the gardener 
is concerned, that is not always determinable by 
the individual species of birds, for some 
will attack particular crops in one part of the 
kingdom that escape injury in others. There 
is also a difference in the stage of growth in 
which a particular crop may be when it is at- 
tacked bysome species of birds in different locali- 
ties. Sparrows, for instance, in some parts of 
the country begin their work of destruction 
upon Peas the moment they appear above 
ground, nipping the points of the shoots ; but 
if kept from them until the Peas get fairly above 
ground, no further molestation will be expe- 
rienced until the crop is ready for gathering. In 
other places they never cease their attacks from 
the time the Peas are up until they are removed 
from the ground. In my garden they keep at 
them all through the season, nipping out the 
leading points, and as soon as the flowers are 
formed picking them out from the leaves with 
which they are enclosed ; and if means were not 
taken to prevent them we should never have a 
Pea to gather. In the Cheshire market gardens 
and in the neighbourhood of Manchester they 
will frequently make an attack on the Onion 
crop as soon as it appears above ground, pulling 
the young plants up, simply through, to all 
appearance, a disposition to do mischief, for they 
leave the young plant, seed and all, lying on the 
ground entire, while in no other part of the 
country have I seen them molest Onions. My 
winter Lettuces are often attacked about the 
beginning of March, and if not made unpalat- 
able by a dressing of soot they destroy the whole 
crop. Crocuses they never allow to open, as they 
attack the flowers as soon as they show colour, 
pulling the petals to pieces so as to get at 
the pollen, for which they seem to have a particu- 
lar liking. Gooseberry and Currant buds suffer 
as much in this neighbourhood from sparrows as 
they do in some localities from bullfinches. Cot- 
ton, such as is used for dip-candle wicks, ravelled 
out singly, and strung loosely so as to be moved 
by the wind over anything they molest, I have 
always found sufficient to scare them off ; even 
after the Peas are sticked I find it necessary to 
use this. Chaffinches and greenfinches take in- 
discriminately the seeds of all the Cabbage 
family. At one time I used netting to protect 
these seeds until they were sufficiently large to 
be out of danger; but it is a troublesome job, 
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as nothing you can do will deter them, and if 
there is a possibility of getting under the net, or 
through it, you generally have the mortification 
of seeing your young crop destroyed. I have, 
for a good many years, coated the whole of the 
seeds of this description with red lead, and 
never since have I lostacrop. I have heard, 
however, that some who have tried this have 
found it to be ineffectual ; but I suspect the lead 
was not properly applied. The seed should be 
damped, but not made too wet, and thoroughly 
coated with dry powdered lead, which should 
be allowed to dry on before the seed is sown, 
when it will stick so fast that if any of the 
seed lies on the surface of the ground the rain 
will not wash it off. The house sparrow and 
the finches are all but an unmixed evil in gar- 
dens ; all the small soft-billed birds should be en- 
couraged as much as possible ; the larger species 
—blackbirds and thrushes—notwithstanding the 
quantities of snails and other pests they des- 
troy, require to be kept within reasonable limits, 
or the production of fruit, where it is required 
in quantities, without incurring expense in nets 
and other protecting material equal to the value 
of the fruit, is an impossibility. Those who 
advocate the protection of all small birds forget 
that kestrels, merlins, sparrow-hawks, jays, and 
magpies—Nature’s instruments for maintaining 
the wanted balance in thesmaller feathered tribes 
—are all but exterminated ; hence the necessity 
for reasonable reduction in their numbers by 
other means.—B. A., Middlesex. 





ANSWHRS TO QUERIES. 


1962.—_To Make a Garden Pay.— 
That a garden of the size mentioned can and 
does in some hands realise a profit is certain ; 
but the willingness to work hard mist be blended 
with forethought and knowledge of the require- 
ments of a neighbourhood. I knowa man that 
has occupied all his life since he grew up to 
manhooda garden of about an acre, and from 
that acre of land he has produced enough to 
bring up a family of four children; but his 
Radishes, of which he grew vast numbers, were 
always first in the market, as were also his 
Lettuces and ridge Cucumbers, Vegetable Mar- 
rows, &c. To have crops coming on when 
there is little or no demand for them cannot 
yield a profit; and mixing up the supply of a 
private family with market gardening is also a 
drawback, as things have to be grown in drib- 
lets to produce a succession. The market gar- 
dener only aims at getting his crops ready 
when they make the best price.—H. H. 


1955.—Rats in. a Country Houses.— 
I live in a country house, and when I first came 
here rats and mice were a serious nuisance. I, 
however, got rid of the lot in time. I tried 
several rat poisons without effect; ultimately 
I procured some paste from a chemist (I with- 
hold his name for fear it may be looked upon as 
‘* touting” for him, although I shall have plea- 
sure in giving it). I spread it on some bread 
and butter, cut it in squares, and laid it in the 
runs. Next morning [ found dead rats in all 
directions. Nevertheless, there is a serious 
objection to poisoning rats, as the bodies rot 
and become very offensive. I therefore procured 
a little Scotch terrier, a thorough good ratter, 
and an additional cat. Since then I have not 
seen a rat nearer the house than the piggery.— 
RwvstTIc. 


1895.—Green Garden Pots.—To clean 
garden pots as good as new, get 1 quart of hy- 
drochloric acid and mix with about 14 gallons 
of water in a wooden or earthenware vessel, and 
lay the pots in for six hours or more ; then rub 
them with a piece of rough cloth. Wash well 
in clean water and leave them to dry. I have 
done about 300 pots, and find this plan answers 
admirably ; I have also recommended it to my 
friends, who are much pleased with the result. 
The pots are fit for use as soonasdry. The 
price of the acid is ls. for 81b., which will 
clean about 2 gross of pots of various sizes.— 
T. Brown. 


1986. —Watercresses. — These may be 
grown by turning the overflow water from a 
well along a channel or over a bed of any size 
or shape planted with roots or cuttings 
of Watercresses in spring, when they are 
plentiful, The bed may be excavated 1 ft. 











or so deep, some good soil placed in the bottom, 
made firm, the cuttings dibbled in, and the water 
permitted to flow gently in on one side, and 
make its exit at the opposite one. Watercresses 
may easily be grown by planting cuttings in a 
shady border, and keeping them moist; or they 
may be grown under hand-lights anywhere, 
shading during sunshine; they be also be success- 
fully grown in pans or pots in the greenhouse or 
window; and a succession may be kept up 
throughout the year as easily as Mustard and 
Cress,—-E. H. 


2030.—How to Arrangs a Garden 
with Flowers.—The prettiest designs for 
beds are circles. or ovals, or figures in which 
curved lines predominate. There is no book 
that will thoroughly teach gardening or any 
other business. Books are aids, and often re- 
move a stumbling block from our path; but 
reading and experience should go hand in hand. 
It is too late now to think of spring flowers, but 
there is yet time to sow Sweet Peas, which may 
be done in circular patches. Gladiolas may yet 
be planted ; mark the place with a short stick 
to prevent injury being done to the young 
growths. For centres and backgrounds, Holly- 
hocks, Tritomas, tall Phloxes, and Delphi- 
niums may yet be planted ; and for late autumn 
display, Rudbeckias, Japanese Anemones (white 
and red), Sedum spectablis, and Michaelmas 
Daisies will give freshness and beauty amid the 
falling leaves. All kinds of annual and other 
flowers may be sown now thinly in patches; 
amongst others may be named Candytufts (red, 
white, and purple), Clarkia pulchella, Nemo- 
philla insignis, Collinsia bicolor, Calliopsis coro- 
nata, Virginian Stocks, German Ten-week 
Stocks, German Asters, Sweet Williams, Snap- 
dragons, &c. For edgings the Golden Feather is 
bright and pleasing ; Sedum glaucum makes a 
neat grey edging, Cerastium tomentosum a good 
white, and Dell’s Crimson Beet, sown now, not a 
bad dark crimson for those who are not preju- 
diced against vegetables among the flowers, and 
the roots are good for use in winter if stored 
before frost comes. Lay the ground out as 
simply as possible, avoiding intricate figures ; 
place a good-sized circle in the centre, a good 
path of turf or gravel round it; and a border 
round the outside would be a good arrangement, 
and give easy access to every part.—H. 

1964.-_Making a Lawn.—‘“ Alpha” will 
find several articles on this subject in GaR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, Vol. 1. If good turf can- 
not be got, get good seed. The ground should 
be dug a uniform depth, and made quite level 
by trampling first and rolling afterwards ; then 
rake the surface, removing all coarse stones ; 
sow the seed thickly; cover with some fine soil, 
and rollitin firmly. If sparrows are plentiful 
near the ground you had better put them some 
food At night, so that they can breakfast with- 
out your Grass seed.—Rustic. 

1838.—Ants on Lawns.—I have always 
found that camphor water will drive ants away. 
It can be made by putting an ounce or two of 
camphor in a stone bottle holding about a gal- 
lon of water ; let it stand for threejor four days, 
pour off, and use. If the camphor is not all 
dissolved, the bottle can be refilled, as the water 
will only absorb a certain quantity. Should the 
ants be indoors, or anywhere else that water 
cannot be used, dry camphor laid about their 
haunts will answer the same purpose.—H. W. 


1975.—Parsley for Hxhibition.—Par- 
sley if sown in a hotbed frame or a moderately 
warm house in February will by the first week 
in April be fully lin. high. The plants should 
then be potted off singly into 3-in. pots, and 
grown on in them for a month, gradually har- 
dening them off. Plant out early in May in a 
goon bed or border about 18 in. apart; shade a 
ittle till established, after which they will begin 
to grow vigorously. Water liberally with weak 
liquid manure, say once a week, but withhold it 
the week previous to the show. The day before 
the plants are required for exhibition, lift them 
with a large ball of earth; have an 8-in. or 9-in. 
pot at hand, and when you have reduced the ball 
sufficiently, allow it to drop into the pot. If 
this be in the month of September, you may 
consider you havea good plant if the outside 
leaves project 3 in. over the pot all round, and 
it is finely curled; but remember curl is the 
point more than size. If ‘‘ John Brown” is re- 
quired to have only one plant in a pot, by fol- 
lowing these directions he ought to succeed ; but 
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use a pot in proportion to the size of plant at the 
time. —Hoossals. 


1960.—Culture of Sunflowers. — Sow 


the seed at once in gentle heat; harden the - 


plants in due course, and pot them into good 
soil in clumps of three or more, about 6 in. 
apart, surrounding each plant closely with peat 
charcoal dust if you can get it, to prevent the 
ravages of the slugs; they are partial to young 
Sunflowers. Procure your seed from a good 
house, and ask for the double kind; the single 
ones are not worth growing. There is not the 
slightest difficulty in cultivating this plant. If 
you keep poultry, the birds will eat and enjoy a 
few of the seeds occasionally,—Rusric. 


1963.—House Slops as Liquid Ma- 
nure.—I am a strong advocate for the use of 
peat charcoal, and, having recommended it in 
several of my contributions, I may here perhaps 
answer ‘‘J. T.’s” inquiry and that of ‘* Victis” 
at the same time. Some months ago I had several 
bags of charcoal left at my place by mere 
chance, and having heard much respecting its 
value for many purposes, I resolved to try it. 
I put it under my horses’ beds to absorb the 
moisture, and then put it into a tub (half-full) to 
receive house slops, in the pigsties, &e, It 
keeps the stable sweet ; it prevents any unplea- 
sants mell from the house slops ; and afterwards, 
so far as I can see, makes a valuable manure. 
I have used it in many ways with my crops 
this season, and shall be able to write more 
fully upon its merits ina few months’ time. I 
may, however, say this with confidence—slugs 
do not like it; therefore I use it freely when 
transplanting Lettuce or other favourite food of 
these pests. It has thisadvantage over soot or 
lime—it does not injure the most delicate plant 
by contact. I am unable to say where peat 
charcoal can be obtained at present; but 1 am 
given to understand that large works are being 
erected at Dartmoor for the purpose of making 
it; so that in a short time, if all be true I have 
heard about it, it will become a valuable article 
of commerce,-obtainable in London or else- 
where.—Ruvstic. 


1952.—Slugs in Greenhouses.—Try some air- 
slaked lime—that is, lime which has fallen to a powder 
by exposure to the air. Sprinkle this about over night 
where infested with slugs. Remove in the morning. 
Repeat the operation, and you will soon be quit of the 
unwelcome visitors. —SAXON DEYNE. 


1973.—Soot in Gardens.—Why bury your soot in 
the garden? Digit up and mix well with the soil; it 
will then be made immediately useful without any 
waiting before planting in any particular spot.—SAXON 
DEYNE. 


1975.—Soot-water for Plants.—Tie soot upina 
piece of coarse open calico or old muslin, then attach it 
to a stone or brickbat, and put in a tub or other suitable 
vessel. Fill up with water, and allow to stand for a day 
or two; then stir well several times. Let it settle, and 
use the clear liquid; but be careful that it is not too 
strong.—SAXON DEYNE. 


1985.—Glass for a Conservatory .—If expense is 
not an object, plate glass may be used, and I think the 
plants will grow equally as well with ordinary sheet 
glass, but certainly no better ; and if no better, why use 
more costly material?—SAXON DHYNE. 


1971.—Pruning Jasmines and Berberis.—The 
Jasmines may be cut back now to the point where the 
buds are breaking, or lower if necessary. A somewhat 
similar treatment. will suit the Barberries too—keeping 
in view the shape the shrubs are required to assume to 
maintain a symmetrical outline.—E. H. 


1964.—Making a Lawn.--If the surface has been 
well cultivated and made fine and friable, rake off all 
stones that can be gathered up witha fine rake. If the 
surface be loose, firm it by treading or drawing a roller 
over it; then level it again with the rake. Sow the Grass 
seeds thickly, so that the surface appears dotted all over 
with them. Rake again and roll. The work should be 
done in fino weather.—H. H. 


1985.—Glass for Conservatory.—Plate glass, if 
clear, is as good for plant growing as anyother. Probably 
what is called Hartley’s rough plate ismeant in this case; 
and, though I should not object to the roof being glazed 
with it, I should prefer the upright sashes glazed with 
clear glass, as it admits more light, and in such a’ pesi- 
tion shade would be unnecessary.—E. H. ; 


1974.—Soot-water for Plants.—Tie the soot up in 
a coarse bag, and sink it in water. A plece of old canyas 
will do.—E. H. 


1963.—House Slops as Liquid Manure.—The 
house slops may be diluted with water if too. strong, and 
toned down so as to suit any crop. They may also be 
poured over any vacant plot of land that requires 
manure as they are, or over the roots of any fruit tree 
that looks weakly or exhausted. 1 have seen old worn- 
put Apple trees much benefited by such. applications,— 


1973.-Soot in Gardens.—Supposing the quantity 
of soot named was placed in one spot in autumn, scat- 
tered a little, and dug in with a fork or spade, the ground 
may be cropped now. If the soot was buried in one 
heap the better plan would be to lift it ont and scatter 
it now before cropping the land,—E, H, ; 
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2048.—W oodlice in Frames.—Place a toad or two 
in the frames. Lay a few empty pots about on their 
sides, into which a wisp of hay has been thrust loosely; 
the woodlice will hide in the pots; or the pots may con- 
tain a slice or two of boiled Potato as a bait to attract 
them. Once or twice a day the pots should be examined 
and the insects killed.—E. H. : 


1984.—Unhealthy Pear Leaves.—lIf the trees 
are old and exhausted, or if the roots have penetrated 
a bad ungenial subsoil, the stagnation of the trees’ sys- 
tem has prepared them for the reception of some fun- 
goidattack which has caused the leaves to become dis- 
coloured, and if not arrested will ultimately kill the 
trees. Work in some fresh turfy loam round the roots, 
and mulch to keep near the surface. If the root-pruning 
does not produce the desired effect, cut back the branches 
and let up new heads.—E. H. 


1985. — Lobelias for Bedding. — Lobelia erinus 
compacta is quite as suitable for an edging as L. Em- 
peror William. Silene pendula and compacta are both 
rather tall for edgings; the latter is the best. White, 
blue, or yellow would look well with the Silene, and 
scarlet or yellow with the Lobelias. 


1283. American Blackberries.—An article on the 
culture of the Parsley-leaved American Blackberry or 
ramble, appeared in GARDENING for May 17th 1879. 
There are several varieties besides those, lately iutro- 
duced into this country. The advantage claimed for 
them is that they come into use after alljour old kitchen 
fruits are over for the season.—J. D 
1969.—Painting Greenhouse Floors.—Do not 
attempt painting tiles, especially now they are laid down, 
and, of course, damp, which would inevitably make a 
mess of the paint. If a stiff besom and water will not 
keep your greenhouse floor clean, then I fear there is no 
help but to “‘ grin and bear it.” —SAXON DEYNE. 


1973.—Parsley for Exhibition.—I have had good 
pots of Parsley by sowing the seeds in gentle heat in 
spring, potting off singly when large enough into 2}-in. 
pots, and to keep lifting them on as more root-space is 
required, until they occupy 6-in. or8-in. pots. If a large 
potful is required, when the plants have filled 4-in. pots 
pack half-a-dozen into a 12-in. pot. Use good rich soil, 
containing a little burnt earth or some wood ashes.-- 
E. H 


1930.—-Newly-made Lawns.—Give a top-dressing 
now of fine-sifted wood ashes. It will encourage the 
finer Grasses to take the place of the eradicated Butter- 
cups. Persevere with the spud and the roller.—E. H. 


2051.—Flowering Shrubs for Front of House. 
Tf for training on house, plant Pyrus japonica and Loni- 
cera grata. If to plant on Grass in front (and the ques- 
tion does not say which) plant Berberis Darwini and 
Arbutus Unedo (evergreen), or Magnolia purpurea and 
Venetian Sumach (deciduous).—E. H, 


2052 —Rhododendrons.—Plant at once. The hybrids 
of Ponticum are the are the hardiest and cheapest ; the 
Catawbiense hybrids are also hardy, and good for group- 
ing. Among the choice-named kinds the following half- 
dozen are good and distinct —Blandyanum, Charies 
Dickens. GCvaneum, maculatum, John Waterer, perspi- 
cuum,.—E,. H. 


2007.—Garden Forget-me-not.—If the plant 
mentioned bears a brilliant blue flower, with a white 
eentre and very pretty ovate petiolate leaves, it is Om- 
phalodes verna, and can be purchased at most nurseries. 
—MARK. 

1956.—Vines on Long-rod System.—I should 
adyise “‘G. B. M.,” as his Vineis certainly ruined, and no 
crop can be expected at all this year, to rub off and break 
away all and everything which has been grown since 
winter, and continue to doso as it breaks afresh; thus 
encourage the lowest break to furnish a young rod for 
next year, which will ripen good wood for a sure crop 
for 1881, which can be got by no other mode. The fol- 
lowiug year treat this new rod as you like—spur or long- 
rod system. In winter cut out the old wood, not before ; 
give plenty of ventilation.—T. G. K. 





2084.-Water for Greenhouses Plants.—Is it 
necessary at this season (and during summer) when 
watering plants in a greehouse to have the water about 
same temperature as greenhouse? In winter I know 
there should be warm water added.—A. THomMPson. 
{Water from a pump or well is not good for plants at any 
time. If soft water from a pond or open tank cannot be 
had, the best way is to fillatub in the morning and 
place it in the sun all day. The water will then be ready 
for the plants in the evening, at which time all watering 
is best done through the summer months.] 


2065.—Dog’s-tooth Violet —What is the botanical 
name of this? and is it related to the Cyclamen? [The 
common Dog’s-tooth Violet is Erythronium dens canis; 
it isa native of southern Europe. The American species 
is Brythronium americana. The Dog’s-tooth Violet be- 
longs to a genus of Liliacesw, and the Cyclamen to the 
order Primulacee. ] 


2066-—Cultivating the Oleander.—The flowers 
of my Oleander drop off, and last year it did not flower 
at all.. How should I treat it?—Kirry. [The plant 
should be shifted in March into a compost of two-thirds 
sandy loam and one-third leaf-mould, keeping it in rather 
a close temperature for a time, but moving it when 
fairly established to a maximum of sun and air.. An un- 
heated greenhouse or frame is the best place for it. 
During the summer months copious supplies of water 
must be given ; and if in hot weather, when the pots is 
full of roots, it is placed in a saucer, the plant will 
be much benefited, Occasional waterings with weak 
liquid manure will also prove beneficial. Cuttings may 
be taken in August of the current season’s growth, in- 
serting them in sandy soil and placing them in a close 
frame until rooted.] 


2067.—Azaleas for Greenhouse.—I have a ‘‘ poor 
man’s greenhouse.” which I heat with a paraffin stove ; and 
during the last two severe winters I have managed to 
keep my plants, and I have now in flower Cinerarias, 
Primulas, &c. I want to know if Ican keep Azaleas in 
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such ahouse. If so, how are they propagated ?—Sur- 
FOLK. [If you could winter Primulas you can winter 
Azaleasin the house you mention. Your best plan will 
be to purchase a few small plants. Propagating Azaleas 
entails a good deal of time and skill] 


2068.—Clematises and Jasmines.—I have two of 
these 6 in. or 8 in. high, which were raised in heat. 
Should I harden them off before planting them out ; and 
what sort of soil is best for them? and are they perfectly 
hardy to grow without protection ?—NoRFOLK. [Harden 
them off and afterwards plant them in sandy soil, to 
which some leaf-mould or rotten manure has been added. 
They are perfectly hardy, but it isa good plan to put a 
coat of ashes a few inches deep round the roots in 
winter. ] 

2069.—Planting Hardy Flowers.—How far apart 
must the following be planted in beds :—Petunias, Helio- 
tropes, Ageratums, Alternantheras, Iresines? [The first 
three from 15 in. to 18 in. ifthey are to be pegged down ; 
if not, they may be a littlecloser. Iresines 9 in. ; Alter- 
nautheras 4 in.] 


2070.—Planting out Annuals, &c.—How soon is 
it safe to put seedling Arctotis and Godetia and Mentone 
Daisies from cold frame into beds?—A. H.C. [It is safe 
now, if you harden them off first by giving all the air 
possible.] 


2071.—Yellow Daisies--What is the name and 
what the culture of the large yellow Daisies now to be 
seen in bunches in Covent Garden? Are they hardy ?— 
A. H. ©. [A variety of the Paris Daisy. Its name is 
Chrysanthemum frutescens Etoile d’Or. It is not hardy. ] 


2072.-Cucumbers for Greenhouse.—At what 
time should Cucumber seeds be sown to produce plants 
to grow in a greenhouse without heat? My place for 
them is about 6 ft. long and 2 ft. broad. How many 
plants will it grow for convenience. I am going to train 
them up the roof.—PRINTER. [Sow the seeds at once 
singly in small pots of light soil. Place a hand-light or 
bell-glass over them, or put them in a box with a sheet 
of glass over the top. Plant out when large enough, 
which will be in three or four weeks’ time. Three good 
plants will be plenty for your space.] 


2073. Getting Rid of Weeds.—How can I get 
rid of a noxious weed commonly called Horsepipe ; it 
comes up from a depth of 2 ft. onsome Potato ground in 
my garden ?—PELSALH. [Chop off the tops as often as 
they appear ; the roots will then die.] 

Raising Calceolarias.—J. W. C.—The seed of 
herbaceous Calceolarias may be sown any time between 
April and September, according to whether large or small 
plants are required, or when they are wanted to bloom. 


Gloxinias in Cucumber House.—Z. N.—A 
Cucumber house is too damp for Gloxinias to flower in. 
They would grow well in such a place, but when com- 
mencing to flower they want a light airy shelf near the 
glass. 

Shading a Conservatory.—What is the cheapest 
method of shading the top of a conservatory?—Mary S. 
(Paint it with whiting anid skim milk, mixed to the con- 
sistency of paint; or get a tinof “summer cloud” from 
a seed shop. 


Gas in Greenhouse.—WV.—Gas is at all times very 
injurious to plant life. 
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QUERIES. 


Before sending queries tt is well to consult the first | 


volume of GARDENING, which contains an immense 
number of practical articles and questions answered by 
men well acquainted with the subject. 


2074.—Aponogeton distachyon not Flower- 
ing.—I have a plant of this which has been growing 
at the bottom of an aquarium in a 4-in. pot for the last 
two years. It sends up very robust leaves, but no flowers 
have ever yet appeared. Water is occasionally running 
in from a fountain, and the sun is upon it about three 
hours of a day. Could any reader give me the reason 
why it does not flower? Would it be better for re-pot- 
ting into a smaller pot in stiff loam ?—AMATEUR. 


2075.—Mustard and Cress on Flannel.—Will 
any one tell me the best and prettiest way to grow Mus- 
tard and Cress on flannel ?—A. B. C. 


2076.—Annuals and Perennials for Rosebeds. 
—Will any reader say what annuals or perennials would 
look best sown between standard Rose trees? I do not 
wish for any which require to be raised in a hotbed, but 
sown in the open ground.—H. W. T. 


2077.—Celery as a Remedy for Rheumatism. 
—Last year’s Celery crop is nearly finished. We have 
found it to be very useful in rheumatic cases, and shall 
be much obliged if any,of your readers can tell us 
whether an infusion made with Celery seed, with which 
our cook flavours her soups at this time, would be useful ; 
and if so, how much Celery seed should be put into a 
pint of boiling water, the infusion to be taken twice a 
day as a medicine ?—G. 


2078. _Non-flowering English Plants in India. 
—Your many articles on successful horticulture, the 
preparing of the different soils, temperature, transplant- 
ing, &c., I have not only read withinterest, but success- 
fully, in many instances, carried out. 1 write from Mer- 
cara, situated at the summit of one of the ranges of the 
India Western Ghauts, at the high elevation of 4000 ft. ; 
the climate during ten months in the year closely approxi- 
mates to that of the south of England in summer and 
autumn, with a temperature seldom higher than 70°, and 
never lower than 50°. Vegetables and flowers of certain 
kinds grow well, either from seeds procured from the 
Government gardens at Bangalore, Central India, or from 
seeds exportedfrom England. The sweet-scented Violet, 
Carnations, Pinks, Asters, and many annuals grow and 
blossom profusely; but there are two home plants in 
particular which persistently refuse to be acclimatised, 
viz., the Wallflower and the Sweet William. For the 
past two years I have raised the seedlings up in leaf- 
mould and river sand, transplanted them to the open, 
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where they have grown larger and larger in size, but 
without any budsor blossoms. The Wallflower plant has 
been living in the open for eighteen months, has withstood 
two wet monsoons of 250 in. and 197 in. rainfall re- 
spectively, and afterwards enjoyed more genial weather: 
through all it grew to a height of 2 ft. 10 in., abundance 
of foliage, but no blossom. I shall be happy to adopt 
any plan your readers could suggest whereby the obstinacy 
of the plants non-flowering could be overcome, for where 
Cucumbers, Celery, and Watercress, &c., thrive the Wall- 
flower and Sweet William should blossom.—M. Woop- 
HOUSE, 

2079.-A Suggestion for Hotbed Material.— 
Ihave often noticed the great heat developed in the 
heaps of refuse or sweepings of machine makers’ shops, 
consisting of oiled cotton waste, mixed with iron filings 
and turnings. Could not this material be utilised for 
hotbeds and propagating frames in the neighbourhood of 
manufacturing towns, where it could be had for the 
carting? A few experiments would settle whether the 
heat could be made steady and lasting, and whether the 
fumes exhaled would be injurious to plants.—J. D. 


2080.—Glazing Without Putty.—Will “ Arundo ” 
kindly say where Hellewell’s patent clips are to be got, 
and whether the glass squares should overlap each other 
at all, or be laid flat end to end? If the latter, there 
must, I suppose, be aslight space between them for the 
clip ; and would not the wet get inthere? I presume the 
purlines are simply squared, and have no rabbets at all. 
bats this system do for the upright part of the house 


_ 2081.—Cinerarias after Flowering.—Would any 
reader tell me how to manage Cinerarias after flowering? 
and the best way to keep them for flowering next year? 
—C. J.B. 


2082.-Soil for Rhododendrons.—I have a bed of 
(chiefly) alluvial soil in which I want to plant Rhododen- 
drons. Are they likely to succeed in such soil ? Will some 
one give me the names of about six kinds, most likely to 
de wellin this locality, and with some variety of colours ? 
—A.B.G., Wisbech. 


20838.—-Stand for Exhibition Flowers.—Will 
some one give me particulars of what they think the 
best and most convenient stand for exhibiting blooms 
of Pansies, Tulips, &c., and the simplest way to make 
one? I should have to procure the stand at once.— 
ARTHUR. 


2084.—Gnats Stinging.—(an any one give me a 
receipt for the prevention of stings from these insects 
during summer ?—PAX. 


2085.—Heating by Paraffin.—By placing the paraf- 
fin lamp or stove outside the greenhouse how is sufficient 
heat got inside? I am compelled to use paraffin, as I am 
away from home twelve hours each day, therefore can 
give it no attention during that time.—W. B. 


2086.—Propagating Frames.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if they have had any practical expe- 
rience of Rippengille’s frames for raising seeds and cut- 
tings? or, if not, how could a cheap one be made ?— 
M. P. 

2087.-Raising Seeds—Can Loaca and Coboa scan- 
dens be raised from seed without bottom heat? How 
soon will they blossom ?7—W. S. 


2088.—Treatment of Daphnes.—How should I 
deal with evergreen Daphnes, which have flowered in 
pots in a greenhouse this spring, to bring them on into 
good fiowering condition again next spring 7—A CONSTANT 
READER. 


2089.—Dandelion for Salads.—I have heard that 
Dandelion isa useful addition to the salad bowl. Is the 
common wild Dandelion, which grows in fields, &c., fi, 
to eat, or must it be cultivated from seed asa vegetable 
If so, [should be glad tohave directions as toits culture? 
—AUREUS SCARABEUS. 

2090.—Ferns in Vineries.—I have established a 
small Fernery in my greenhouse under a Vine. The Ferns 
do very well, but they are all of the common kinds, 
and lose their foliage in the winter. Will some one 
name a few evergreen Ferns that will stand a winter 
temperature of from 40° to 60°? My greenhouse is warmed 
by abrick flue, but the fire is only lighted on very cold 
nights, to keep the frost out. [have kept Lycopodiums 
green and growing all through last winter, also some 
Geraniums and Fuchsias.—SUBSCRIBER. 


2091. Climbers for House Roof.—Can any reader 
suggest a creeper, or other easily procured plant, to 
cover the roof of an outhouse. The plant must be grown 
on the roof, not from the ground ; also a nice trailer for 
trellis 6 ft. high:—ANON. 


2092.—Cultivating Blackberries.—Can any one 
tellme the best method of cultivating the Blackberry ? 
I have had a rootin my garden for many years which 
has yielded good fruit, but I think it might be much im- 
proved by proper cultivation. I train it against the pales, 
cut away all suckers, and trim it every winter.— 
HORTUS. 

2093.—Propagation of Clematis.—How and 
when should I propagate. Clematis Jackmanni, and its 
kindred?— A. H. C. 


2004.—Propagating Cistus.—How should I propa- 
gate dwarf shrubby Cistus? I have a border edged with 
three colours of them, which has been a great success 
for many years, but age or the cold winter has made them 
very shabby this year, only the points being green.— 
A. H.C 

2095.-Slugs in Frames.—Can any reader give 
a receipt for the destruction of slugs in a cold frame and 
greenhouse 7—NEMO. 

2096.—Geraniums not Flowering.-I have a 
glass structure (small) in which I have placed several 
Geraniums, &c., and f find that the flowers do not open 
fairly ; in fact, they only partially open. Can any one 
suggest a cause and remedy ?—E, C. L 


2097.—Planting Flower Beds.—Having just gone 
into a house to which is attached a garden laid out in 
flower-beds, and, being totally ignorant of gardening, I 
would be glad to know whether it is too late to sow seeds 
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in the open (I having no greenhouse) to blossom this 
year; if not, what had I bettersow? The works on gar- 
dening which I have consulted do not give me the requi- 
site information.—IGNORAMUS. 








POULTRY. 
FEATHER-PLUCKING. 


Many remedies and suggestions have been made 
at different times as to the best means to be 
adopted either for curing or preventing the 
troublesome and disgusting habit of feather- 
plucking, so common amongst fowls when kept 
in confinement. Various have been the theories 
propounded as to how the birds first acquired 
the habit ; but these, like many other theories, 
were often very wide of the true cause. It may, 
therefore, be useful if we devote a little space 
to the consideration of this disease—for such it 
really becomes—especially as we find that some 
of our readers are troubled by their fowls pluck- 
ing and disfiguring one another. When birds 
have their liberty, there feather-plucking and 
eating is totally unknown ; and even when birds 
have learned to do this, on being restored to 
liberty they at once discontinue the practice. 
But when kept in small places, no matter what 
the variety may be, sooner or later this scourge 
harmless so far as the health of the birds is 
concerned—is almost certain to make its appear- 
ance unless the owner is particularly careful 
and attentive in managing his fowls. We have 
only to consider what the natural habits of fowls 
are, and we then have the cause of their eating 
each others’ feathers when confined, and are also 
able to devise means by which this may be stop- 
ped and prevented in the future. When fowls 
are kept under favourable conditions, with an 
unlimited run, we find that during the greater 
partof theday they are occupied mostly in search- 
ing for food; and when their appetites are satis- 
fied, and they have become tired, then they retire 
to some quiet or secluded spot to arrange their 
feathers. At the conclusion of their toilet they 
will probably take a few minutes’ doze, after 
which they awake, and renew their hunting ex- 
pedition in search of insects and other kinds of 
food. Thus they are fully occupied, in a healthy 
and natural manner. But contrast these condi- 
tions with those under which specimens kept in 
confinement have to endure, with nothing to en- 
gage their attention or to amuse them, and only 
a few yards in which to exercise their legs, and 
still less space to stretch their wings. 

Kept under these artificial conditions, it is not 
surprising 1f fowls, in common with man, soon 
fall into bad habits and acquire unnatural and 
morbid tastes, which in the case of the former 
generally develops either into feather-plucking 
and feather-eating, comb-pecking, or even to the 
partial eating away of parts of one another’s 
bodies. To some it may hardly seem credible 
to hear of one bird partly devouring another, 
but such cases are by no means rare where fowls 
are confined in small places with nothing to oc- 
cupy their attention. We have met with cases 
in which the birds have been so cleanly plucked 
as to leave no feathers on the body except those 
in the tail, wings, and a few on the head and the 
back of the neck. In others we have seen parts 
of the skin eaten away, so rapacious do hens be- 
come—for these are the culprits—not from any 
want of proper food, but solely because they were 
huddled together in small plaees with nothing to 
amusethem. During the winter, when the hens 
are not laying, these morbid cravings for injuring 
one another are partially if not quite discon- 
tinued ; but as the time approaches for them to 
recommence laying, then the desire is again re- 
newed. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen 
that we attribute feather-plucking and similar 
other unnatural habits solely to confining birds 
in small and limited runs. We are aware that 
other writers on poultry have affirmed that feed- 
ing with too much animal food has produced the 
same unsatisfactory result. We, however, know 
from practical experience that however much 
animal food may be given, fowls having their 
liberty never pluek one another. And here we 
have at once the obvious cure for the evil— 
occupation and employment for the birds, even 
when kept in confinement ; the bottom of the run 
laid with loose fine gravel sand or cinder ashes, 
and the top covered with straw or coarsely cut 
chaff. Amongst this loose litter well scatter the 
corn, so that the birds will be obliged to scratch 
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and diligently hunt after every grain, A stump 
of a Cabbage or Lettuce, or a few leaves tied to- 
gether and suspended by a string afew feet from 
the ground, to compel the birds to jump up to 
get at the green stuff, or a bone with a little 
meal on it, hung in the same manner, answers 
very well. Many other dodges will occur to any 
one who gives the matter a little attention ; and 
by adopting these simple plans much annoyance 
and disappointment in the keeping of poultry 
may be prevented. 


Weight of Eggs.—I keep fowls for the 
pleasure of new-laid eggs, and, as your corres- 
pondent ‘‘H. D.” says, there are ‘‘eggs and 


eggs.” After trying many sorts, I have for the 


past three years adopted the Minorcas—non- 
sitters and splendid egg producers. I put twelve 
eggs in the scale to-day which averaged 3} oz., 
two of them weighing 4? and 5 oz. uring last 
season I had many eggs weighing 4 to 5 oz, from 
hens two years old. —F. P. 


Feeding Sitting Hens.—It is best to take the 
hen off the nest each morning, and let her have a good 
supply of Barley and plenty of green food, such as Grass 
cut froma lawn, Cabbage, or Lettuce leaves. There 
should always be clean fresh water in abundance, and if 
the hen is liberally supplied with green food she will 
not be likely to drink so much water as to be injurious 
to her. By taking her off the nest each morning and 
allowing her to dust her feathers amongst some old 
mortar or cinder ashes, she has an opportunity of reliev- 
ing herself, and of freeing her body from insects. She 
then sits more quietly and closer, and makes finer eggs 
than when these little matters are not attended to. 


Chickens Dying.—‘‘ Rhoda” should cut away with 
a pair of sharp scissors the small feathers and the ac- 
cumulated excrements which have collected around the 
vent; then bathe the vent with a sponge and warm 
water, removing all dirt. We fancy there must be some- 
thing wrong with your feeding: at least it can do no 
harm to change the diet ; and above all see that the 
ground or the place where the chickens are fed is free 
from all droppings. 


Fowls Losing their Feathers.—Your hen is 
broody, and when this is the case the feathers on the 
under part of the body often drop out. 


Fowls’ Claws coming Off —The toes of J. Sice’s 
bird have been frost-bitten, and they will not grow 
again. 


Leghorn Fowls —The Leghorn is a hardy, preco- 
cious bird, bearing confinement very well. They, how- 
ever, in common with the non-sitting varieties when con- 
fined too closely, are much addicted to the disgusting 
habit of plucking out and eating each others’ feathers. 


Pale-yolked . Eggs.—The colour in the yolks of 


| eggs often varies, the same as the colour of the shell; 


but this is of little consequence so long as the birds lay 
well and the eggs are good in flavour. Theyolks of eggs 
laid by black colourea birds are often lighter in colour 
than those obtained from Cochins and Brahmas. Eggs 
from the latter are generally very dark in colour, and 
consequently very rich in flavour ; in fact, we know of no 
other variety which approaches these for the richness 
of their eggs. 


Fowls Hating their Eggs.—The best way is to 
kill them at once and risk purchasing others with more 
high-bred habits ; you cannot cure so vicious a practice 
in fowls.—K. F, 


— When once fowlshave acquired the habit of eating 
their eggs there is no cure, and unless they are valuable 
ones they should be killed. 


Disease in Fowls.—Chop rue fine, mix it with 
butter into pills, and give each fowl a pill every day 
until improvement takes place. External remedies are 
futile.—A FOWLER. 


Eggs for Hatching.—In answer to “‘ B.S. W.” as 
to whether eggs from birds ten months old are fit for 
hatching, I say Certainly It is, however, generally 
found that chickens hatched from eggs laid by two or 
three year old hens turn out bigger and stronger birds. 


Beggs not Hatching.—Would ‘ Andalusian” in- 
form me where the egg-tester he spoke of in last week’s 
GARDENING is to be procured? also the reason why eggs 
are not hatched? My hens only hatch three or four out 
of a sitting. I find upon breaking them to contain 
chickens which appear to have been dead a week. I 
keep thirty-three hens and three roosters, Spanish, Dork- 
ing, and Brahma, —POULTRY MAID. 


Fowls with Diseased Legs.—I have five pullets 
and one cock (Brahmas). The pullets are in a healthy 
condition and lay well; but the cock has something the 
matter with his legs: they started by turning red and 
swelling, now they are festering round the stumps of the 
feathers. The fowls have a large airy house, arun of 
nine square yards, are fed regularly twice a day, and 
kept clean. Can any one kindly tell me the cause and 
cure ?—S. D. A, 


Brahma Hens Sitting.—What length of time 
does a Brahma hen keep laying after the brood has been 
taken from her before she wants to sit again? On the 
2nd of February last I put some duck-eggs under her 
which she hatched on the 29th; on the 22nd of March t 
took her away from them and put her along with the 
other fowls again, and she commenced laying on the 
29th. Since then she has laid, say, two eggs every three 
days, and on Sunday last she laid an enormous one, 
which weighed 3} 0z.; and Iam told they generally laya 
large one just before going broody. If this is so I shall be 
glad to know, as I shall keep a number of her eggs for 
sitting.—_W. G. D, 


[May 1, 1880. 


AQUARIA. 


I HAVE read with interest the various articles 
that have from time to time appeared in GAR- 
DENING on the above subject, and, like ‘‘ W. B.,” 
have myself had some experience in theirstoeking 
and management, and therefore venture to offer 
a few remarks. Your correspondent, H. G. 
Sanderland, the other week, tells us we must not 
have a fountain in our aquaria, or the ‘fresh 
water will kill the fish.” Now an aquarium 
with a fountain will, by reason of the continual 
flow of water, not only sustain more life in pro- 
portion to its size, but will bear a greater tem- 
perature in the room where it stands without 
distressing the inmates. Next he tells us that 
Valisneria and Anacharis are the best of plants, 
but the former looks the best and grows the 
fastest. Now, while I agree that Valisneria is 
the best of all plants for an aquarium, I must 
say that itis not to be compared to Anacharis 
for rapid growth ; indeed, the way in which the 
latter will spread and choke upa tank is the 
only drawback to its use ; but that can soon be 
remedied by simply drawing part of it out of 
the water. 

““W. B.” (April 17) is more liberal in his 
selection of fish than ‘‘H. G. 8.,” but he pro- 
scribes all beetles; and he says, Do not be per- 
suaded to add ‘‘ any other insects ” to your col- 
lection, Specimens of Colymbete, Gyrinus 
natator, and Hydrous piceous, may be safely 
trusted in a general tank; indeed, the lively 
antics of the two former will be a great attrac- 
tion ; and then the curious straw-worm or caddis 
(larva of Phryganea grandis, caddis fly) is a 
most amusing tenant in the spring. 

Let me warn beginners in aquaria-keeping 
against being in a hurry to see their vessels full 
of fish. Let your plants get established before 
introducing any animal life, and then do not 
overcrowd them ; it is not only dangerous but 
cruel to cramp the inmates up as I have seen 
them done. I notice that most of your corre- 
spondents use glass for their vessels. Now, I 
prefer to imitate nature as closely as possible, 
and for this reason in my general tanks I do 
not use any vessel that will admit of lateral 
rays of light ; your inmates are seen to the best 
advantage in a vessel lighted only from the top. 
Now, my own tank, of 16 or 18 gals. capacity, is 
made of wood, and sunk in the ground in my 
Fernery ; round the edges is a sloping bank of 
virgin cork, which overhangs to the water; on 
this I grow Liverworts, Mosses, and some small 
Ferns. In my tank Ido not trouble about many 
plants, preferring to depend for the supply of 
oxygen to the confervoid growth with which 
the sides are abundantly covered. Thus I come 
nearer to a natural condition for my finny pets 
than exposing them toa glare of light near a 
window ; for, be as careful about shading as 
you will, there will always be times when eld 
Sol suddenly pops out, and you are not in the 
way to screen them. 

The higher development of the aquarium I 
have not seen touched upon in your pages: I 
mean the cabinet aquarium, as it is sometimes 
called. If it would be of interest to your 
readers, I shall be glad to forward description, 
&c.; or perhaps some other reader, who is more 
experienced in the subject, will do so. Then 
there is the aquarium as a water garden, in which 
at proper time and season most of our best 
aquatics can be shown. T. CHADBURN. 











Cure for Wireworms,—Some readers of 
GARDENING may be glad to know that a few 
plants of Double Daisy in a bed are a complete 
protection from wireworm to the remainder of 
the plants.—H. 


Garden Ornaments.—Old rustic stumps 
and trunks of trees when tastefully arranged 
are very ornamental in the flower garden ; but 
when these cannot be obtained a good substitute 
may be had at a small cost, viz., American 
cheese boxes. To make them I take three round 
pieces of wood of equal lengths and nail them 
together so as to form astand; then nail the 
cheese box on the stand, and cover the outside 
entirely by nailing on the bark taken from old 
trees; burn three or four holes in the bottom 
for drainage, and fill with mould. When planted 
with bright flowers they look very nice; the 
Tropeolums are well suited for this purpose. 





The boxes may be purchased at most grocers, 
and the bark at the timber yards.—F, R, 
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CLIMBERS ON TREES. 


Many a garden might be made much 
more interesting and beautiful than it now 
is if the system of garlanding some of the 
stronger-growing trees contained therein 
with beautiful climbers were adopted. In 
the case of some trees it would not be ad- 
visable to cover them with strong-growing 
climbers as they might sustain injury 
thereby ; butthere are 

always trees in gar- 





|substituted. But the new soil must not be 
| placed much higher up the bole than it was 
| covered by the old soil, or some mischief 
| may arise tu the bark of the tree and its 
health be injured. The Wistaria, if planted 
before its support has become old, will com- 
bine with excellent effect with any single 
specimen of not too dense a habit. Of 
course, the Beech should be avoided. Some 
time ago we saw a Weeping Willow, on the 








when such are grown in or within view of 
the grounds. In small places, where the 
orchard trees are planted on or near the 
lawn, some interest may be added to the 
plantation by covering the stems with some 
strong-growing creeper that is not easily 
destroyed ; and we have seen these Peas 
used for the purpose with good effect. Of 
course, they cannot be planted in orchards 


|to which stock have access, as in such cases 


nothing would be per: 
mitted tolive. Even 








dens upon which a —. 
Honeysuckle, a Cle- 
matis, or a, Rose 
might be allowed to 
ramble without fear 
of injury. Then, again, 
trees or shrubs which 
have assumed a sickly 
aspect might be orna- 
mented in this way 
with advantage. The 
accompanying _illus- 
tration, drawn and 
engraved from a pho- 
tograph in May, shows 
an old and vigorous 
plant of the hand- 
some and hardy Cle- 
matis montana al- 
lowed to have its own 
way to some extent. 
This climbing shrub, 
of which the large- 
flowered variety called 
grandiflora is grown 
here and there on 
walls, is most pre- 
cious for those who ~ 
wish to garland trees 
and stumps and 
hedges -with lovely 
flowers. It is as 
hardy and free as the 
common English Cle- 
matis Vitalba, The 
Clematises are so nu- 
merous, so hardy, so 
beautiful in flower 
and so singularly va- 
ried in the colour and 
form of their blos- 
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CLEMATIS MONTANA GRANDIFLORA GARLANDING TREES, 


-- the trees, until the 
stems become old and 
gnarled, must have 
protection. The Hop 
is a very effective 
plant for draping a 
thin specimen Arbor- 
vite or Yew tree, but 
the shoots should be 
thinned out in spring, 
and not more than 
three or four allowed 
to climb up to the 
tree. When the leader 
emerges from the top 
of the bushand throws 
its long graceful 
wreaths of Hops over 
the dark green foliage 
the contrast is most 
effective. In _ like 
manner, the taller 
stronger varieties of 
Tropzolum could be 
used on shrubs to- 
wards autumn with- 
out doing any harm, 
as the first frost would 
kill them, and they 
could be removed. 
After the first year 
there would be no 
occasion to plant any 
seeds of these Tro- 
peolums round the 
shrubs, as enough 
would fall and winter 
in the ground to fur- 
nish sufficient and to 
spare. Clematises are 
well suited to plant 
at the base of deci- 














soms, that whole wild 
gardens of beauty 

may be formed of 

them alone. The woodcut on page 113, 
which was prepared for “ The Wiid Garden,” 
represents a Clematis montana on the branch 
of a Yew tree, in which the flowers of the 
Clematis can be seen more prominently 
than in the engraving on our front page. 
Climbers do better if planted before the 
trees become too old or the svil exhausted. 
In the case of any old tree it may be desired 
to clothe, some of the exhausted soil should 
be removed, and some fresh rich material 


margin of a lake, that had its trunk clothed 
with Virginian Creeper, and the effect in 
autumn, when the sun shone through the 
drooping branches of the Willow—whose 
leaves were just becoming tinged with gold 
—upon the crimson of the creeper-covered 
trunk was rich in the extreme. The Ever- 
lasting Pea, both the rose-coloured and the 
white varieties, are very suitable for plant- 
ing near small-growing trees, such a3 La- 
burnums, Thorns, or standard fruit trees, 





duous trees and even 

Yews, especially those 
with light-coloured flowers, which are set 
off to advantage by the dark background. 
The Honeysuckles, Jasmines, and climbing 
Roses, too, are favourite plants for garland- 
ing trees. We have seen a large variegated 
Holly, from among the thick branches of 
which hung showers of blooms of the red 
and white York and Lancaster Roses with 
excellent effect, and this, to all appearance, 
without doing the slightest injury to the 
Holly,and we have also seen the Wistariahang 
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oceasions used its flowers for Easter decorations, | the seeds or young plants are put must not 
a time when white flowers are in such great | merely be dug, but well enriched with manure ; 


down in long festoons from the head of a 
common Fir tree probably 50 ft. in height. 


In the rougher parts of the grounds, such 
as in shrubbery or woodland walks, there 
are many hardy climbers which could be 
used with equal advantage, such as Apios 
tuberosa, a North American plant of the 
Pea family, that bears reddish flowers with 
a perfume similar to that of Violet blos- 
soms. ‘The common Tamus (T. communis) 
is a pretty plant for a similar position, as 
is also the Tamus-like Hablitzia (H. tam- 
noides), a plant of rapid growth, and one 
which is covered for some weeks in summer 
with a profusion of small blossoms pro- 
duced in dense racemes. The Cucumber 
family also yield some graceful climbing 
plants ; for, besides our native Bryony (Bry- 
onia dioica), there are Echinocystis lobata 
and Thladiantha dubia, both hardy and 
vigorous-growing plants. Several of the 
species of Smilax are quite hardy enough 
to admit of being grown in sheltered posi- 
tions, and very pretty climbers they make 
when well established. The kinds best 
adapted for such purposes are 8. aspera, 
hastata, mauritanica, and excelsa. The 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho), as 
well as A. tomentosa and A. altissima, should 
always be included, as they will grow any- 
where, but nowhere better than in sheltered 
shaded places. The Canadian Moonseed 
(Menispermum canadense) is another pretty 
plant, and one which has a charming ap- 
pearance in early summer when covered 
with its long racemes of white feathery 
blossoms. M. dauricum is a kind not 
sufficiently known at present to speak cor- 
rectly of its merits, but probably it is as 
desirable as its congener. Schizandra coc- 
cinea, a plant belonging to an allied family, 
and similar to the foregoing Moonseeds in 
appearance, is also well worth notice, as 
its small fruits, which are bright red, have 
a pretty effect. 
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Trees and Shrubs for Wet Ground. 
—I know of nothing more profitable to grow, or 
that will succeed better in wet land, than the 
Alder. When once the plants become esta- 
blished, it is astonishing how quickly after 
being cut down they start again and yield fine 
poles, that is, if protected from the attacks of 
game, such as hares and rabbits, which are fond 
of nibbling the young shoots as they start into 
growth.- Next to Alders in point of profit and 
suitability for wet land stands the Ash, the 
wood of which always meets with a quick and 
ready sale. Elm, too, does well where it can 
get plenty of moisture at the roots, and it is 
only when so favoured that it keeps healthy for 
any length of time, or acquires much size ; when 
sound and large, Elm trees are valuable. By 
planting the two last named at wide intervals, 
the Alder will be found to do well between 
them, and come in as a sort of undergrowth, an 
arrangement by which there would not be many 
years to wait before the ground would yield 
some return. If any shrubs or plants are 
wanted by way of ornament, the common Rho- 
dodendron, Bambusa Metake, Arundo Donax, 
and a few plants of Pampas Grass might be 
used, and, if judiciously arranged, would form 
quite an interesting plantation. Evergreen 
Oaks interspersed here and there, and some of 
the Conifer, such as the Austrian Pine, Pinus 
Laricio, and Abies Douglasi, would also have a 
good effect, but if the land be very wet, it may 
be necessary to plant these on raised mounds. 


Rag | 


Magnolia conspicua.—This beautiful 
flowering tree, which looks so well in the form 
of a single specimen on Grass, with its branches 
bending under a load of pure white blossoms, 
will soon be in full beauty. I have on many 








demand, This year, however, the buds scarcely 
showed signs of swelling at Easter; therefore 
this Magnolia is quite a month later than usual, 
=<. GM, 





UNDERGROWTH FOR SMALL 
SHRUBBERIAES. 

Near towns it often happens that small villa 
lawns are bounded by a little plantation of tall 
deciduous treesor shrubs, the ground under which 
is usually left bare. This need not be, as there 
is a variety of plants which would form a beau- 
tiful undergrowth. There are several common 
low-growing hardy herbaceous plants which will 
live under the shade of deciduous trees, and 
which, with little expense or trouble, might be 
planted in large patches, and produce quite 
charming effects, especially in spring. 

If the ground in the plantation has become 
hard, and the autumn leaves have been annually 
swept away, it will be necessary to dig it, at 
least in patches, and put in some leaf-mould or 
or other dressing, and freshen the soil before 
planting any herbaceous plants. But when the 
injurious process of annual digging has been car- 
ried on, the ground will probably be in fair con- 
dition to receive hardy free-growing plants at 
once ; and when they are established there need 
be no more rough digging and exposure of the 
earth, which Nature always is willing to hide. 

The common Lungwort(Pulmonaria officinalis) 
is an excellent covering for bare ground partially 
shaded. A small patch of it in the herbaceous 
border gives but a poor idea of its real beauty 
when allowed to cover a plot as big as a small 
dining table, with its shapely leaves and mixed 
pink and blue flowers. It is free-flowering 
and continues in beauty fora considerable time ; 
the leaves, indeed, remain till the frost cuts 
them off in winter, and they show themselves 
again early in spring. This Lungwort has also 
the merit of being a very good flower for indoor 
decoration, lasting a long time in water, and 
coming early in the year ; it ought to be planted 
where it can occasionally catch a glimpse of the 
san before the trees are in leaf. 
Dead Nettle (Lamium purpureum maculatum) is 
another plant which, after once being put in, 
will give no further trouble, and will grow 
under tall deciduous trees, covering the ground 
close with well-marked leaves for nearly all the: 
year, not to mention its pink flowers in spring. 
The well-known Periwinkles (Vinca major and 
minor), blue, white, and coppery, deserve per- 
mission to ramble over any shady space not 
regularly cultivated. Here and there clumps 
of hardy spring bulbs might be allowed to push 
their way through these Vincas, Closely sur- 
rounded by Ivy or any low-growing carpeting 
plant, a group of Martagon Lilies (Lilium Mar- 
tagon) would have a good effect. The colour of 
these Lilies is not bright; botanists call it 
‘‘ winey-red,” but whatever it is called it is not 
much to boast of. It is the shape, the outline 
of the Lily which is so strikng: whorls of 
leaves up the stem, and at the top ten to thirty” 
blossoms, with petals well turned back on 
the foot-stalk, and of so firm a substance that 
they might be wood carvings, and ornamented 
by stamens so long and delicate as quite to set 
the wood-carver’s art at defiance. The anthers 
are bright orange, and a good contrast to the 
‘*winey-red.”” These Lilies will grow in any 
shade, and look well either in groups or other- 
wise. They might havea little manure when 
planted, but afterwards they will take care of 
themselves, Martagon Lilies used to be common 
enough ; but so many good things are now little 
known, that I feel the necessity of introducing 
them as if they were novelties. There is a scar- 
let Martagon (Lilium carniolicum), the colour of 
which is all that could be desired ; but I do not 
think its general aspect is so stately and fine as 
that of the common Martagon. It does not 
grow so tall, and the plant is less striking from 
the leaves being scattered instead of being ar- 
ranged in whorls. It will grow where direct 
sunshine never falls, but I am not sure that it 
will flourish so well as the common Martagon 
quite under the thick shade of trees. Lily roots 
of any kind must not be kept long out of the 
ground, 

White Foxgloves would make a bold group 
among low herbs, but to ensure their growing 





The variegated | 





tall, strong, and fine, the soil into which either 


and though Foxgloves in favourable positions, 
where they grow naturally, sow their own seed, 
and never faal year after year to yield spikes of 
bloom which tower over nearly every other 
British wild flower in conspicuous beauty, I 
cannot promise with such certainty that where 
they have been artificially introduced we may 
come again and find them at the end of twenty 
years, as in the case of the Martagon Lilies. 
Then there are Coiumbines (Aquilegias), plants 
of excellent habit, bearing flowers of great 
beauty. Very interesting in the early spring is 
the quickly-growing tuft of well-cut blue-green 
leaves, from which in time rise firm stems, never 
untidy, always carrying scores of pretty nod- 
ding blossoms of various colours. Once esta- 
tablished they never need be noticed again, ex- 
cept to enjoy them. Leta packet of good seed 
be sown in ground ever so lightly prepared, and 
the hardy English Columbine will take care of 
itself, 

I should like to see some of these bolder 
growths in close association with a large stone 
or two; or one really big stone would perhaps 
look even better. It may be of any shape, but 
must be in a natural position. Close against 
such a stone, over which a spray of Ivy might 
run, a group of Lilies would look particularly 
well. ‘Three or four smaller but sizeable stones 
among a cluster of Foxgloves ‘would help to 
give them shelter, and preserve the moisture 
about their roots, and look natural and pictu- 
resque. Where a great many cut’ flowers for 
indoor decoration are required, I can recommend 
two hardy things which will grow under trees, 
and which only ask to be well started and then 
let alone; far from requiring to be taken 
care of, each of these takes such good care of 
itself that the trouble would be to get rid of it. 
But if too rambling to be admitted into the 
borders, where order is of importance, their 
obstinate permanence makes them all the more 
valuable in a part of the grounds where we want 
something pretty but not troublesome. One of 
these desirable plants is the creeping Campanula 
(C. rapunculoides) ; its flower-stems stand 1 ft. 
or 2 ft. high, with gracefully-drooping bell- 
shaped flowers of a purplish-blue colour. Ex- 
cept for its habit of spreading underground and 
coming up in unexpected places, it is by no 
means an untidy plant, being almost entirely out 
of sight when out of blossom. The same 
may be said of the Leopard’s Bane (Doro- 
nicum Pardalianches); its blossoms are like 
golden stars on long flower-stalks, particu- 
larly convenient for vases. It used to be 
common in cottage gardens, and, though 
probably introduced, has made itself wild 
In some places; but, like many other old 
and good things, the difficulty is now to get a 
plant of it. Hi. 








, Layering Roses.—There are no means by 
which stout-blooming plants on their cwn roots 
can so quickly be had ag by layering. Where 
dwarf Roses are grown, either on their own 
roots, grafted, or budded: low, and the shoots 
pegged down for flowering, a large number may 
be had by the end of the season on their own 
roots without much interfering with the bloom- 
ing during the present year by layering. Sup- 
posing the shoots so pegged down have been 

left about 2 ft. long, and a tongue is made by 
cutting -with a sharp knife one-third through 
the shoot in a slanting direction towards its” 
point, and about 9 in. from the end, and the 
shoot at this point is pegged down in the soil— 

removing the latter so as to get the shoot at this 

juncture about 2 in. below the surface, using a 

stout, hooked stick, that will hold it in position, 

covering 1t up, so as to leave two or three eyes 

at the point bare—these will make strong 

shoots, forming the head of the future plant, 

which, during the summer, will push plenty of 

roots at the point where tongued. Nothing fur- 

ther will be required except severing from the 

parent plant in the autumn, The lower por- 

tion of the shoots so pegged down, as well as | 
the portion at the point left above ground, will 

produce strong flowering growth through the 

summer ; and in this way the quantity of plants 

may be increased to an extent only limited by 

the number of strong shoots available, with 

very little loss as to the amount of flower during 

the present season.—A, B. y 
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Sticking Peas.—Various modes of sticking 
are practised in different parts of the country, 
but none of them beats Pea-sticks made of tops 
of trees or underwood ; Hornbeam is perhaps as 
good as any when it can be obtained ; Hazel and 
Ash, too, are often used, and answer the purpose 
admirably. In preparing the sticks they should 
be made flat or fan-shaped, just taking off the 
straggling shoots at the top, in order to give 
them a neater appearance ; little time need be 
spent in sharpening—one usual cut made in a 
slanting direction being all that is needed ; a 
little judgment must, of course, be used in cut- 
ting them to the required length for each variety, 
too short sticks being comparatively worthless ; 
care, too, should be taken to place them wide 
enough apart at the bottom, and upright, —i. e., 
not sloping inwards at the top, as 1s usually the 
case, allowing the haulm to escape at the sides, 
instead of finding its way to the top inside the 
sticks. In the case of very tall Peas it is a 
good plan to puta short stick and a long one 
alternately on each side of the row ; when, how- 
ever, sticks cannot be had readily, a few stout 
poles or stakes driven firmly into the ground, 
5 ft. or 6 ft. apart on each side of the rows, will 
answer. ‘These should be all of one height, 
which should be that of the Peas; some tar 
twine or other strong cord should then be tied 
to the end stake and passed along the line, 
making a turn on each stake within a few inches 
of the ground, and as growth progresses the 
next turn should be raised a little higher up, and 
so on until the plants have attained their full 
height. If the string or cord be applied at the 
right time, the tendrils of the Peas will clasp 
firmly round both stakes and strings, and will 
support the plants almost equal to Pea-sticks ; 
some, indeed, think this plan best, as by it the 
plants are exposed to more light and air than 
they otherwise would be, and the pods are more 
easily picked without injuring the haulm. 
Light galvanised wire hurdles are likewise used 
in some places for supporting Peas; and they 
are not without merit, inasmuch as they are 
neat, are speedily applied, and last long. Mar- 


ket gardeners seldom stick their Peas; they] 


allow them to come to maturity, then pick them 
and pull them up. They are seldom gone over 
more than once or twice; and for market, pur- 
poses this answers very well, but where.a con- 
tinuous supply is desired sticks are decidedly 
needed. When they are not employed, stopping 
the points of the shoots is often practised tu 
induce the plants to grow more dwarf and bushy, 
which in this case is no doubt advantageous ; 
but, as arule, little is gained by stopping. It 
is said by some to throw the energy of the plants 
into the pods, but it is a question if it be not as 
harmful as beneficial, Where a crop of Peas is 
required to be fit for use on a given date, and 
where from all appearance it is not likely to be 
ready by that particular time, we have fre- 
quently seen the tops of the shoots removed, and 
only the most forward of the pods left. The 
moulding-up of Peas after they have been 
sticked is generally done with a spade ; a line is 
stretched along the side of the row, in order to 
make straight work, and the soil is then care- 
fully placed round the bases of the plants. Too 
much soil should not, however, be put around 
the stems of Peas, as the roots push from the 
stems with considerable reluctance, and the 
earthing-up throws off the water instead of 
allowing it to descend to the roots. 


The Onion Maggot.—This is the larva 
of a fly that deposits its eggs amongst the leaves 
of the plant, and works its way down to the 
bottom of the bulb; and when they attack the 
crop they most generally destroy or seriously 
injure it. The Onion is much more subject to 
the maggot in light soilgy than in heavy land, 
especially in old worn-out gardens. I[ have 
tried various remedies that have been recom- 
mended for its destruction, or as a preventive 
to its spreading; but I have never found any- 
thing that was of use after it once attacked the 
crop. By a judicious preparation of the soil, 
and the use of some manures, I have found that 
its attacks were rendered less frequent. In 
light land, the addition of liberal quantities of 
new soil, with a good dressing of salt (4 1b. to 
the square yard), applied as a surface-dressing 
during the autumn or winter, with 1 in. of soot 
pointed into the ground before sowing, renders 
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the crop less liable to its ravages. It would 
appear that the smell of soot is distasteful to 
the fly, and prevents it depositing its eggs ; but, 
whenever they have come to life, the soot-dress- 
ing overhead, often recommended, I have found 
of no avail.—H. 


Salt for Onion Beds.—Where attacks 
of maggot are feared on Onion beds, $ lb. of salt 
scattered broadcast will do much towards reme- 
dying the evil. If the seed be already sown the 
salt may be applied, but if sowing have not 
taken place, the ground before being drilled 
should be sprinkled over with salt, and have a 
good raking in order to distribute it well. If a 
slight dressing of salt be applied to Onions after 
they have made their appearance above ground, 
it will greatly increase the growth of the plants, 
as well as help to preserve them from the attacks 
of maggots.—J. 


The Highfield Grape Tomato.—This 
singular hybrid, the produce of a cross between 
the Currant Tomato and Hathaway’s Excelsior, 
is apparently a most valuable kind, as it with- 
stands the disease long after others have been 
killed off by it. The bunches of fruit range from 
9 in. to 18 in. in length, the fruit being-as large 
as the berries of the Gros Colman Grape and 
finely flavoured. Itis a capital kind to stew 
whole. 

Vegetable Marrows.—I grow two varie- 
ties of Vegetable Marrow, viz., the Large White 
and the Improved Custard, the seeds of both of 
which I sow in April or early in May. I fill a 
6-in. pot with loam and leaf-mould, on which 
about half-a-dozen seeds are put round the edge, 
and the pot is afterwards placed ina heat of 
60°. In this temperature the young plants soon 
appear, and as soon as they form the first rough 
leaf they are potted singly into 4-in. pots, and 
gradually hardened off until the last week in 
May, when they are planted out. [have planted 
them on an ordinary kitchen garden border, but 
I never had them so fine as I had them once on 
a heap of garden refuse ina reserve ground, I 
have also found them to be more fruitful when 
pretty closely pinched in than when allowed to 
ramble about as they generally do.—A. N, 


Tripoli Onions Sown in Autumn.— 
Where large mild Onions are required for cook- 
ing, these can only be got by giving them suffi- 
room. They should at once be thinned out 8 in. 
or 9 in. apart; and, if the soil was not suffi- 
ciently rich at the time of sowing, the produce 
will be much larger if it now receives a sprink- 
ling of guano and soot, mixed in equal propor- 
tions. Delicate-flavoured Onions are very much 
esteemed for culinary purposes; but, unless they 
are grown freely in soil well enriched, they 
cannot be had. 


Broccoli in Succession.—The following 
kinds, if true toname, I find will give good suc- 
cession of compact white heads from November 
until June :—Snow’s Winter White, Veitch’s 
Early White, Dilcock’s Bride and Cattell’s 
Eclipse. Some of the latter should be planted 
on a north border, to make them as late as pos- 
sible ; and should be succeeded by Walcheren 
Cauliflower, which, sown at the ened of August 
or beginning of September, and wintered under 
hand-lights or frames, would come into use at 
the end-of May and throughout June. These 
should again be succeeded by Walcheren and 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant, sown on a slight hotbed 
in February; the Walcheren would be in 
throughout July, followed by Veitch’s Giant 
through August and September, and both would 
be succeeded by the same sorts sown early in 
April, which would last until Snow’s Winter 
White came in, thus keeping up a good supply 
the whole year, unless destroyed by severe frost. 
I had a splendid lot of Autumn Giant through- 
out last August, and kept some in an early 
Carrot frame.—G, 








Watering.—Although the soil is now in 
moist condition ; yet, should we have an absence 
of rain for even a short time, the ground quickly 
becomes dry, and surface-rooting plants soon 
suffer unless water is given them, It is neces- 
sary to impress upon amateurs that it never 
should be given until absolutely required, and, 
when applied, it should always be in quantities 
sufficient to moisten the soil as far down as the 
roots penetrate; when this is not done, it 
merely excites the surface-roots, leaving those 
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that are deeper, and generally of more impor- 
tance to the full development of the plants, in 
a comparatively inactive state ; and, unless these 
surface-roots, excited by this sprinkling system 
of watering, are kept supplied, they perish as 
quickly as they are formed, in which case the 
plants so treated suffer more than if no water 
had been given. This applies with equal force 
to both flowering plants and vegetables. To all 
to which water is given, giveit thoroughly, even 
if some things be left without altogether ; this 
will be found better than sprinkling or half- 
supplying the whole. 
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Chrysanthemums.—To grow these really 
well in borders, they should never stand longer 
than a year without being renewed or renovated, 
and instead of alarge number of stems being 
allowed to grow up together, they should be 
limited to three or four at least. Being natu- 
rally of a gross-feeding nature, it is necessary 
that the ground where they are to be planted be 
deeply trenched.—G. 

The Flame Nasturtium among 
Rhododendrons.—Twelve or fourteen years 
ago, I planted this among and near the margin 
of large masses of Rhododendrons, and each 
year it grows up among them most luxuriantly 
about 8 ft. high, flowers beautifully, and is 
much admired. The natural soil is a rich light 
loam. The choice kinds of Rhododendron are 
planted in peat. This plant does as well on the 
sunny as on the more shaded side of borders.— 
Je Gr 

The Thread-leaved Adam’s Needle 
(Yucea filamentosa),—This is one of the best of 











Thread-leaved Adam’s Needle (Yucca filamentosa). 


the Adam’s Needles for small gardens. It sel- 
dom fails to flower abundantly, whilst its leaves 
are conspicuous on account of their being fringed 
at the edges with grey filaments (threads) 2 in. 
or 3in. long. The flower spikes attain a height 
of from 4 ft. to 6 ft. ia fine sandy soil or peat, 
and it is well worth planting in masses in a lawn 
or in front of a shrubbery. Indeed, we have 
geen some of the Yuccas grow and flower well 
in the little forecourts in the most populous 
parts of London. It is thoroughly hardy, and, 
apart from its usefulness as a garden plant, it 
may be employed with advantage in vases in the 
open air, or in unheated corridors or verandahs. 


German Asters Sown in the Open 
Ground. --Like manymore, I haveunthinkingly 
followed the practice of sowing these in a frame, 
or in pots, and then transplanting them ; but I 
found that the transplanting season, falling as 
it did, at the busy bedding-ont time, was often 
overlooked and the seedlings neglected. I 
therefore now sow in the open border where 
they are to stand, and prick out as they need it. 
In this way I get good flowers.—N. 


Propagation of Japanese Anemo- 
nes.—Division of the crowns, with roots at- 
tached, may suffice when one has a large stock 
of plants, but to work up a large stock quickly 
from only a few roots a more expeditious plan 
is necessary. Three weeks ago, I dug up four 
old roots of the white variety, and three of the 
pink ; and from those seven plants we have 
now upwards of 200. This was effected by 
cutting off as many of the roots as could he 
spared, still leaving enough to support the 
main crowns, which were then just starting into’ 
growth; the pieces of roots were then cut into 
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little bits about half-an-inch long, and they were 
sown in pots of light, sandy soil, just in the way 
in which we should sow seeds, covered lightly, 
and plunged in a gentle bottom heat. They 
started away immediately ; every bit grew, and 
they are now potted off into small pots. By-and- 
by they will be planted out, and I expect some 
of the strongest will flower in the autumn.— 


EK. H. 


Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks 
from Seed.—The middle of March is the 
best time to sow the seeds of these plants ifa 
little bottom-heat in a cold frame is available ; 
but they may be grown well from seed sown in 
pans in the first two weeks of May, and placed 
in the open ground where they can be sheltered 
from the midday sun. A light fine soil is most 
suitable, enriched with old hotbed manure 
rotted to dust, or old powdery leaf-mould, or a 
mixture of the two. The seed should be covered 
with 4in. of soil; and as every seed should 
make a plant, the seeds should be lifted sepa- 
rately and sown l}in. apart each way, to allow 
of those that grow most vigorously being 
removed without disturbing the weaker ones. 
The soil must be kept moderately moist, but 
not anything like wet. If the plants are to be 
grown in beds, these should be prepared while 
the seeds are springing, and should consist of the 
same soil as the seed pans, and so arranged that 
no water can stagnate in them. When the plants 
have made six or eight leaves. they should be 
fo out where they are to bloom, so as to 

ecome well established before winter. They 
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coloured Carnation, with a powerful spicy odour. 
The propagation of Carnations and Pinks has 
already been described in Garpenina.—J. D. 


Viscaria cceli rosea.—This is a beauti- 
ful hardy annual, sometimes called Agrostemma, 
which, if sown in autumn in warm sandy soil, 
and the plants are duly thinned out, will produce 
compact cushions of rosy-blue-coloured blossoms. 
It may be sown in spring, but the results will 
not be so good as those from autumn sowing. 
Much of the value of annuals is lost through 
leaving the plants too thick, in which case, 
instead of each plant developing itself properly, 
they become a crowded mass. 





HOW TO GROW NEAPOLITAN VIOLETS. 


For small bouquets this Violet is unsurpassed 
by any other variety, and, although it may be had 
in flower all through the winter and spring, yet 
near London market gardeners even do not pay 
much attention to it, although they grow other 
kinds by the acre. Single crown runners of it 
may now be obtained from old plants in abun- 
dance ; they should be cut off, and _pricked out 
1 ft. apart into a half-shady border in good rich 
soil, keeping them well watered during dry 
weather, and the ground between the rows clear 
of weeds by means of the frequent use of the 
hoe. Towards the middle of the summer a little 
manure-water may be given them with advan- 
tage, but it would be better still to mulch with 





thoroughly decayed stable manure free from 
worms, All young runners should be kept 





Viscaria cceli rosea: a hardy annual; flowers rose, shaded blue. 


require no protection from frost; but if they 
could be sheltered from excess of wet it would 
be an advantage. A wet winter with occasional 
sharp frosts is more dangerous than continuous 
hard weather. A stock of young plants should 
be raised every year and planted out every 
autumn; and, as a precaution, a few plants 
should be kept in pots in a dry, sunny, un- 
heated greenhouse during winter, to supply the 
places of any which may be lost. There are 
three classes of the Carnation family—Pinks, 
which are comparatively dwarf in growth ; Car- 
nations proper, and perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tions. The last two resemble each other in 
flowers, both consisting of self-coloured flowers, 
striped flowers, called flakes and bizarres, and 
flowers with a ground of one colour and edging 
of another, called Picotees. The plants which 
have yellow in their flowers are more tender 
than the others. Pinks and Carnations flower 
only once each year. Perpetual Carnations pro- 
duce a succession of flowers. They are usually 
regarded as tender, and grown under glass ; but 
T have never found any but old plants suffer 
from the winter ; and as they can be propagated 
earlier than other kinds, and well established be- 
fore winter, they are perhaps the best for general 
outdoor cultivation. Carnations do not come 
very true from seed, and when grown in that way 
many bad flowers are produced. Everything 
with feathery or serrated edges should be thrown 
away, unless very novel in colour. In a perfect 
show Carnation, the outline should be a perfect 
circle, and every petal marked alike; but for 

arden decoration or cutting such very formal 

looms are not so suitable as those which are 
more varied, The old-fashioned Clove is a self- 





picked off as fast as they appear, and in the 
middle of September, after being well watered, 
the plants should be lifted with as good balls as 
possible, and either potted or planted out in a 
frame previously prepared for them, allowing a 
space of 3 in. or 4 in. between each plant. The 
pit or frame should have been filled with fresh 
stable manure, or, if at hand, Oak leaves are 
best, inasmuch as they retain a steady tempera- 
ture for a longer period than other fermenting 
material. A foot thick of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould should be placed on the bed in which to 
set the plants, and after planting a good water- 
ing may be given, and the lights closed and 
shaded for afew days until root action has again 
commenced, after which abundance of air must 
be given “night and day on every favourable 
opportunity. Little or no water will be neces- 
sary, but if the soil get very dry, the lights 
should be taken off early in the morning of some 
fine day, and the water applied in sufficient 
quantity to soak the whole of the soil, and the 
plants should be left exposed to sun and air un- 
til the foliage has become thoroughly dry. The 
plants in pots should occupy asimilar position to 
those planted out until they show bloom, when, 
if they be moved to a light airy shelf near the 
glass in a cool house, their flowers will open 
freely. Damp is the greatest enemy which the 
Neapolitan Violet has when in flower, therefore 
it is obvious that whilst the roots should be 
abundantly supplied with water, the foliage 
should be afforded as much air as possible to en- 
sure its being kept perfectly dry. Red spider 
often attacks the leaves of Violets during the 








in order to keep the plants growing vigorously. 
When coming into bloom, weak manure-water, 
in which has been put a little soot, may be ad- 
vantageously applied at every alternate watering. 
If the flowers, when picked, be required to 
travel any great distance, it is best to place them 
loosely in a small box lined with Ivy leaves, for 
if tied in bunches, as they often are, they do not 
last in good condition nearly so long as when 
placed loosely in the box. C, §. 


A NATURAL FLOWER GARDEN. 


I HAVE in my mind’s eye a little lawn in which 
I think even a landscape painter might take 
pleasure, so like is it to a natural glade in a 
forest, where the masses are broad and simple 
and the flowers quite at home. Here is no 
staring bedding-out, and no chintz pattern in 
leaves, but plenty of flowers, both native and 
foreign, and among them some rare and tender, 
but yet such as the situation suits; and they 
grow so freely and happily, and are so naturally 
arranged, that it is easy to persuade oneself into 
the pretty delusion that they are all native to 
the place, and grew there spontaneously as soon 
as space was made for them. In fact, the whole 
place looks quite natural, much as if, while the 
house was being built in a site selected for its 
beauty, this pretty little bit had remained on, 
unrufiled and untrodden, and now only asked to 
be dressed and kept. The turf is soft and deep 
and springy, such as it isa pleasure to tread on, 
and on which you may lounge with comfort on a 
warm sunny day. In early spring it is dotted 
with flowers, the remnants of which do not suffer 
from being mown out of the way when the 
grass first requires the scythe. 

On this lawn there is one really large tree : it 
is a Beech—the weed of the forest, the lady of 
the woods. There is room for a large family 
party to rest themselves under its shade. Near 
the entrance, indeed, there is a miniature wood 
of very tall trees ; but they have been allowed 
to grow too near together to make fine speci- 
mens. It is too late to thin them now, and they 
give a pleasant shade ; and with the shrubs and 
smaller trees, of which there area great many 
choice and well-grown examples, they help to 
give its sylvan character to the sunny opening. 
Several of the most ‘‘ sticky ” of these tall trees 
are made “quite beautiful by being draped and 
garlanded with Roses, Honeysuckles, and other 
climbers. Our woodman appears to have left 
some noble stumps when he made this clearance 
Theyare now covered all over with lovely plants 
which look as if they came there of themselves, 
simply because they liked the place. Some 
rocks or boulders, apparently natural, are ob- 
truding from the ground; and our woodman 
seems to have thrown together such big stones 
as he found in his way. Among them Sedums, 
Saxifrages, Gentians, and various beautiful 
alpines, find a home. 

Up to the very roots of the trees and shrubs 
the ground is covered with tender green, No 
spade-work is visible anywhere. Primroses, 
Daffodils, Violets, and Cyclamens grow undis- 
turbed in the shade, and nestle against the tree 
trunks. Considering how little of this beautiful - 
green lawn is broken up for flower beds, it is 
surprising what numbers of lovely nosegays it 
constantly produces for the refreshment of the 
sick and lonely. This is a veritable pleasure- 
ground. It is not selfishly enjoyed; and it is 
not a worry on account of expense. —H 


Begonia lucida as a Wall Plant.—- 
This is a free-growing glossy-leaved species, of 
rambling habit, but it is one of the most effec- 
tive plants with which I am acquainted for drap- 
ing the back walls of warm plant houses or con- 
servatories. It is readily increased by means of 
cuttings struck in a warm house, and small 
plants of it introduced here and there on Fern- 
covered walls soon develop themselves and 
hang down in bright green wreath-like masses, 
forming a good contrast to the darker-leaved 
Ferns and other plants with which they may be 
associated. It may also be used with good 
effect as a basket plant.—B. 


Tropezeolum tricolorum.—A few good 
plants of this, when in flower in the cool 
greenhouse, always attract attention. When 


summer when planted out; and for this there is| such plants have done blooming, they should 


no remedy equal to that of planting in rich soil| be allowed to gradually dry off, 


When 
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they have completely died down, the pots 
should be laid for a time on their sides under 
the stage. In autumn they should be again re- 
potted, though sometimes they do well without 
such attention. Loam, with a small proportion 
of peat and sand, makes a suitable compost for 
this plant, the bulbs of which should be set 
about 2in. under the surface. When the young 
shoots begin to grow, care should be taken to 
well cover the base of the trellis with them. 
The top of a well-furnished Spruce Fir makes a 
good support for this plant, provided it has been 
some time cut; a balloon-shaped trellis is, how- 
ever, generally used.—M. 
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Watering Fruit Trees.—As a general 
rule, watering young trees in summer does more 
harm than geod, by crusting the surface, with- 
out reaching the roots; and evenit the roots 
are reached, the relief is only temporary, unless 
the watering is regularly repeated. There is a 
great want of appreciation of the amount of 
water required for the trees by those who apply 
this remedy. A young tree 4 f+. or 5ft. high, if 
growing well, soon throws out roots several feet 
on each side. If these roots are only 3 ft. long, 
the cirele of roots will be 6 ft. in diameter, and 
at a depth of only 1 ft. there would be no less 
thin 37 cubic ft. of earth to saturate with water, 
requiring for one-fourth the bulk nearly one 
hogshead for a single watering. It is true that 
a young tree just planted may have had its 
roots cut much shorter, but as new ones are to 
be quickly thrown out into the soil as it com- 
mences growth, watering within restricted limits 
will do but little good. Clean mellow culture 
and wide and heayy mulchings are better than 
all the watering that can be given.—E. 


Gooseberry Caterpillar.—There is no 
occasion for experiencing a single day’s annoy- 
ance on account of this caterpillar. Water the 
branches affected, and, while wet, sprinkle some 
freshly-powdered hellebore over them. Ina few 
minutes the grubs will have made themselves 
searce, and will not return.—B. H. 


Currants Losing their Bloom Buds. 
—My garden is situated in the heart of a city, 
and sparrows pick the buds off my Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes, and also off Plum trees 
trained against walls. Ihave tried many so- 
called remedies to prevent them, but the one 
that I have used for these last few years I find 
to be the best and simplest, viz. —after pruning 
my bushes, I procure some white worsted or 
knitting cotton, and string it several times from 
side to side, and once or twice across the bushes, 
leaving it there. No more sparrows come near 
them ; they seem to me to be afraid that it is a 
net set for them.—J. 


Currants on Walls.—The fruit of these 
is not often molested by birds whilst they have 
bushes in the open ground to attack, but when 
these fail the wall fruit will be in danger, and 
should be netted at once. By this means a sup- 
ply of Currants for dessert can be kept up 
much longer than it otherwise could be; they 
will hang for many weeks when grown against 
the walls of buildings or anywhere else under 
copings. When grown on north, east, or west 
walls, they come in later than on more sunny 
aspects, and, if kept dry, will a long succession 
of useful fruit. Wasps, in some parts of the 
country, are very numerous in warm seasons, 
and should be guarded against; a ready and 
certain method of destroying them is dipping 
pieces of rag in gas tar, placing them in their 
holes at night, and setting fire to them, at the 
same time covering the hole up with earth, so as 
to prevent the fumes escaping; if this is done 
effectually, none thatareinside will survive ; but, 
a3 quantities of nests exist that are never found, 
means must be taken t) trap those that molest 
ripe fruits. Plums, especially Greengages, are 
sheir particular favourites : so fond are they of 
this fruit, they will often attack the crop before 
it is fully ripe, and unless they are destroyed 
scarcely any will escape. The most effectual 
traps are ordinary hand-lights raised on bricks 
placed near the foot of the trees which they in- 
fest ; put a few of the fruits which the wasps 
have partially eaten inside and near the top of 
the hand-lights, in which there should be an 
oper: ie Lin, or 2in, in diameter, through which 














the wasps can get ; nine wasps out of every ten 
that are attracted by the fruit-bait, instead of 
departing at the bottom, where they came in, 
will rise to the top of the glass and find their 
way out through the small aperture alluded to ; 
but, to prevent their getting away, another 
glass, similar in size and shape, and quite tight, 
must be put on the top of the first; here they 
will be confined until they die. Wide-mouthed 
bottles, filled with sweetened beer or treacle and 
water, hung in the trees, will also catch great 
numbers of them, and may be employed in 
addition to the hand-light traps.—A. C. 

A Remedy for the Pear Tree Slug. 
—For several successive summers my Pear trees, 
both wall and standards, presented a burnt-up 
appearance—every leaf being as brown as leather; 
and, later on, all the leaves fell, giving the trees 
a mid-winter aspect. This was the work of the 
disgusting-looking and very offensive-smelling 
Pear-tree slug, which annually made its appear- 
ance in great numbers about the 15th of July, 
not confining itself to the Pear trees, but also 
attacking adjacent Plum and Cherry trees. I 
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a large per-centage of the fruit is imperfect. At 
'the same time that this is cleared away, the 
healthy fruit should also be thinned out to | in. 
or 2 in. asunder, or more if there be plenty 
of it; and then thinning may be stayed 
till the fruit is about the size of small Beans 
or green Gooseberries, when it should be thinned 
a third time, leaving the fruit about 4 in. apart 
all over the tree; after stoning they may again, 
and for the last time, be raddetd to 9 in. or 
12 in. apart, according to the vigour of the tree. 
The amount of space allotted to each Peach is 
commonly reckoned to be about 1 square foot, 
and no doubt when fine large fruit is desired 
this is not too much; but it is more than is 
usually allowed, and more than is necessary in 
an ordinary way. I have for years had magni- 
ficent Victoria Nectarines from a not very old 
tree that has always been cropped at the rate 
of one fruit to every 6 in., as near as could be 
averaged ; but the Victoria is a vigorous grower, 
and can carry a heavier crop than most other 
varieties of the Nectarine. On ordinarily vigor- 
ous trees 9 in. will, however, be sufficient for 





had the trees well dusted with lime, using for 
the purpose an old-fashioned tin pepper-box. 


general cropping, and at this rate the fruit 
ought to be of fair size, but not extremely large. 





Close view of Clematis montana grandiflora on an old Yew tree. (See front page.) 


Ten days later they received a second dusting, 
and evidently a severe lesson had been ad- 
ministered to them, inasmuch as the following 
summer only a very few made their appearance 
—so few, indeed, that they were easily destroyed 
by hand-picking. Last summer I kept a vigi- 
lant look-out, and was not able to discover a 
single one in my garden, while the fruit crop 
was abundant, fully repaying me for any little 
trouble to which I had been put.—G. F. 
Thinning Stone Fruits.—When a Peach 
tree sets its fruit thickly, the first thinning 
should be proceeded with as soon as the fruit is 
fairly set. Do not delay this work till the fruit 
is stoned on the plea that the tree is sure to cast 
a portion of its fruit of its own accord at that 
critical period, forgetting that exhaustion is the 
chief cause of a tree dropping its fruit, and that 
the heavier it is cropped previous to the ston- 
ing period the more likely is it to suffer. It is 
rarely that a Peach tree casts any quantity of 
its fruit when thinly set. This I have remarked 
over and over again, and also noticed that the 
fruit in such cases was always finer, as might 
be expected; but a healthy good-conditioned 
tree usually sets an enormous quantity of fruit, 
frequently fifty times more than it can bring to 


Still, moderate-sized fruit in abundance and 
well finished is preferred for dessert purposes to 
a scanty supply of large fruit, though the last is 
undoubtedly the test of high culture. After 
the thinning has been done, and the trees have 
been disbudded for the last time, the leaves and 
shoots should be put aside or pinched wherever 
there is a fruit, in order to let the light and air 
play all round it. Shaded fruit is either so large 
or so well flavoured as that which has been well 
exposed from the first. If, however, the shoots 
be trained thin enough to allow the sun’s rays 
to penetrate freely to the wall behind, the fruit 
will generally have enough light. In conclusion, 
it may just be stated that the directions here 
given apply also to all other stone fruits.—C. 





Liquid Manure for Plants in Pots. 
—The beneficial results obtained from manure- 
water when judiciously applied to fruiting and 
flowering plants have long been recognised by 
cultivators, and its use is now becoming more 
general. It is well known that the roots of 
plants are usually more healthy when growing 
in pure soil free from rank manure, and _ these 
roots will draw up more healthy nourishment 
to the plants from manure given in a liquid 





maturity. Frequently when the weather has 
been dull and unfavaurable at the setting period, 


state than when they are encased in rank 
material which they cannotconsume. The suc. 
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cessful florist has more faith in giving stimulants 
‘when the plant really needs them than in keep- 
ing the roots buried in soil made rich and almost 
offensive by strong manure, When roots are 
few, and the plants almost at rest, the purer the 
soil, and theless stimulant the plants receive, 
the better will they thrive when their roots 
come to draw up larger supplies of nourishment. 
Moisture is needed to soften the soil, and to 
allow the roots to extract nourishment from it ; 
but when all the virtue is out of the earth, and 
the plant begins to show signs of distress, all 
the watering in the world will not give vigour 
to the exhausted functions ; but let a portion of 
guano or any well-prepared manure be mixed 
with the water sufficient to colour it, and let 
this be repeated at every watering instead of 
giving a much stronger dose at longer intervals, 
and the result will be most satisfactory. I have 
tried a number of experiments with liquid- 
manure, and all lead me to have faith in the 
application of it, at every watering, in a weakly 
state. A number of fruit trees in pots (chiefly 
Plums) which had not been shifted for years, 
produced heavy crops of fine fruit, and, though 
there was little in the pots but roots, frequent 
doses gave them all they required. A number 
of old Fuchsias were stunted and pot-bound, 
but pressure of more important matters pre- 
vented our potting them into fresh earth ; but 
to each watering a colouring of guano was 
allowed, and the plants, with their pot-bound 
roots, have not only made vigorous growth, but 
flowered freely from June onwards till Novem- 
ber. Some Pelargoniums, which were cut down 
and allowed to break in the usual way, were 
shaken out of the pots, and placed in smaller 
ones, but when they should have been shifted 
they were allowed to remain in the small pots, 
which were crammed with roots; guano-water 
was given at all times when they required mois- 
ture ; the plants grew and made fine foliage, 
and flowered better than others which were 
favoured with larger pots and fresh soil. Many 
other examples I could give to prove that giving 
liquid manure frequently, and not till roots are 
in abundance to consume it, is the proper way 
to deal with this important assistant to culti- 
vation.— Florist. 








THE COMING WHEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 10.-- Sowing Scorzonera, Salsafy, Radishes, and 
Early White Snowball Turnip ; potting late-struck Coleus 
and Alternantheras ; pricking off Antirrhinums, German 
and Ten-week Stocks; sticking and earthing up Peas; 
dusting Turnips and other seeds just coming up with 
wood-ashes, to keep off the fly ; looking over Cucumbers 
and Melons, stopping them and removing all weak shoots 
and male blossoms, and fertilising them where required ; 
potting winter-flowering Carnations and Musk; re-pot- 
ting young Cyclamen plants; plantIng Seakale thongs, 
Violets, and more Lettuces; pricking out main crop of 
Celery into cold frame; digging and raking flower bor- 
ders not already done; turning walks in flower garden 
in order to kill weeds and give the gravel a fresh appear- 
ance; sticking. Peas that are above ground; hoeing 
among Potatoes, Carrots, Beet, and Herbs, and digging 
out more Celery trenches. 


May 11.—Sowing Green Curled and White Batavian 
Endive ; pricking out Lettuce, Cauliflowers, and Asters; 
planting out Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Golden Pyre- 
thrums, and other hardy bedding plants; thinning out 
Beet ani filling up all failures ; watering newly planted 
Cauliflower and Lettuce plants; looking over Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots on the walls, nailing in the 
leading shoots, and disbudding them where required ; 
potting and staking old Fuchsias, and shifting Balsamsinto 
their flowering pots; potting off Cucumbers; sowing Mai? 
joram, Sweet Basil, Neapolitan Cabbage and Paris White 
Cos Lettuces; planting Lily of the Valley, tree Carna- 
tions, and Anne Boleyn Pinks ; also beds of Asparagus; 
putting in cuttings of Clerodendrons, Aphelandras, and 
Fuchsias; putting Azaleas in Vinery to make their 
growth; nailing leading shoots of Apricot and Peach trees 
out-of-doors; plunging Rhodendrons and Lilacs; raking 
Rose beds, 

May 12.—Potting Cockscombs that are showing 
bloom; also other kinds of Celosia ; potting off small Be- 
gonias, and other fine-foliaged plants; sowing Primulas, 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias and Globe Amarantus; also 
Mignonette, round Rose trees; planting Sweet Briers, 
Deutzia scabra, crenata and gracilis, Dicentra spectabi- 
lis, and April-sown Lettuce; watering Melons, Violets, 
and young Celery plants ; stopping all shoots on Fig 
trees ; putting Alternantheras for bedding-out in cold 
pits to harden; earthing up Cauliflowers; keeping 
Orchard-house rather moist; thinning fruits of Apricots 
for the first time ; tying Peach trees ; sowing Giant White 
Cos and All the Year Round Lettuces ; potting Vegetable 
Marrows and ridge Cucumbers; thinning out Spinach 
and Turnips ; preparing stakes for Dahlias and Holly- 
hocks ; watering Cucumbers, Melons, Potatoes, Carrots, 
and Beans in frames; looking over Strawberries, and 
picking off weak and late blooms; putting stakes and 
strings to Broad Beans and earthing them up. 

May 13.—Potting Primulas and a few Fuchsias in- 
tended for large specimens; also Phlox Drummondi ; sow- 














ing Picotees, Mandevillas, Zinnias, Japanese Maize, and 
Tropxolums of different sorts for baskets; also sowing 
Cannas, Sweet Peas, Ten-week and Intermediate Stocks, 
Wallflowers, and Champion of England and Veitch’s Per- 
fection Peas; planting Pansies, Lavender, Gladioli, 
Stocks, and Asters ; watering and mulching all Apricot 
trees; earthing up Vegetable Marrow ridges ; potting 
Standard Chrysanthemums; pulling up spring annuals 
that have ceased flowering; giving seed-beds a little 
guano ; thinning Carrots and Turnips ; putting Castor-oil 
plants for bedding into cold pits; taking up Tulip and 
Hyacinth bulbs from fiower-beds; potting on Chilies, 
Cucumbers, and Pelargoniums ; planting out Vegetable 
Marrow plants under hand-lights; picking the dead- 
leaves off Cauliflowers and giving them a good earth- 
ing. 


May 14.—Sowing Cardoons, Cheryil, Thyme, and 
Mustard and Cress; potting small Dracznas and Palms; 
planting early Savoys and Brussels Sprouts; mulching 
late Strawberries with long chaff cut from stable litter ; 
syringing Rose trees with Quassia-chip water to kill 
green fly; taking down all wall tree protections, and 
storing them away; hoeing amongst all growing crops; 
potting Azaleas, Daturas, and afew large scarlet Pelar- 
goniums for the autumn decoration of the conservatory ; 
potting off seedling Humeas, Portulacas, and Balsams; 
sowing Amarantus melancholicus and elegantissimus, and 
pots of Mignonette ; hoeing among all growing crops, 
and staking Peas and Scarlet Runners. 


May 15.—Potting off Balsams, Petunias, and Phloxes ; 
planting out Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and Tomato plants; 
getting all Potatoes earthed up as opportunities occur ; 
thinning out the main crop of Parsnips, Onions, and Car- 
rots; potting Hedychium Gardenianum ; sowing Per- 
petual and Round-leaved Spinach, Broad Windsor Beans, 
and more Lettuces, Mustard and Cress, and Radishes ; 
planting Sweet Peas raised in pots in well-manured 
ground ; also planting Tritomas, a frame of Sweet Basil, 
and putting out Cauliflower plants in manured trenches ; 
re-filling and planting flower vases ; cutting down Sage 
plants ; clipping Cerastium tomentosum; bedding-out 
Feverfew, and tying Pelargoniums and Fuchsias ; gather- 
ing caterpillars from Gooseberry trees ; putting all bed- 
ding annuals out-of-doors; taking down and stowing 
away wall tree protections; dusting Carrots with lime 
and soot. 


Glasshouses. 


Roof Olimbers will now require regular 
attention to keep them from becoming an en- 
tangled mass. Let every means be employed to 
keep them free from insects, more especially 
scale. Azaleas that are brought into bloom in 
other structures for removal to the conservatory 
will be benefited by sprinklings overhead with 
the syringe every afternoon until their flowers 
are fully expanded ; they should also be shaded, 
especially the high-coloured varieties. They 
must likewise be well attended to with water, 
as, during the development of their flowers, there 
isa much greater drain upon the roots than at 
any other time, and if allowed to become dry 
the flowers suffer as well as the growth for the 
ensuing year. 


Geraniums and Calceolarias that are 
throwing up flower trusses should be encouraged 
by means of liquid manure, not too strong, espe- 
cially in the case of Geraniums, or it causes 
them to run too much to leaf. Fumigate regu- 
larly, and not too severely. Fuchsias stake, 
stop, and tie; closely examine them to see that 
they do not suffer from aphides or red spider, as 
either quickly spoils them. Cockscombs, Bal- 
sams, Achimenes, and Hydrangeas should be 
well attended to, as these, with the plants pre- 
viously mentioned, will be the principal things 
to be depended on during the following two 
months, when there is much greater scarcity of 
flowering plants than during early spring. 


Abutilons.—These almost incessant flower- 
ing plants now exist in such variety, and are so 
dwarf in habit and free-blooming, that they will 
flower even in very small pots. Young plants 
of them potted now and encouraged to make 
growth will, four months hence, have attained 
a useful size, keeping them stopped, as occasion 
may require, in order to lay the foundation for 
a bushy form, which will, in the majority of 
cases, be found the most useful. The stopping 
thus recommended by moving the points of the 
shoots with the newly-formed undeveloped 
flower-buds will induce the plants to make 
growth instead of flowering till they are re- 
quired. By way of variety, and to assist effec- 
tive arrangement, a few of them may be grown 
as standards, dwarf, or of medium-size, accord- 
ing as they: may be found most suitable for the 
description of structure wherein they will have 
to be used. These plants exist in various shades 
of colour, from the deepest dark crimson through 
the paler hues of red down to yellow and white, 
and the plants are as different in habit as they 
well can be from the species first introduced. 


Single and Double Petunias.—At no 
season of the year are these so useful as late in 
summer and autumn ; blooming, as they do, in 
the smallest state, and continuing to flower on 








up to the end of the year with very little atten- 
tion, they deserve to be grown in quantity to 
come in about the time mentioned; they will 
be found especially serviceable, for when done 
with all of them can be discarded, excepting a 
store pot or two of each variety, which should 
be retained for purposes of propagation—a great 
advantage, a8 in winter most of the space al- 
lotted to greenhouse subjects is needed for 
plants of a more permanent character. Out- 
tings put in a few weeks ago and now rooted— 
kept three or four together in 6-in. pots in light 
rich soil, and moved into others 2 in. or 3 in. 
larger when necessary, keeping them sufficiently 
stopped to have them compact, and picking the 
flowers off till within a month or so of the time 
when they are required in bloom, and the shoots 
kept in position with a few light sticks and ties 
—will be most useful. Many of both the double 
and single sorts are well worth cultivating ; the 
latter, consisting of beautiful and distinct 
colours, are now raised from seed, and yield an 
abundant amount of variety. Hither the double 
or single kinds will do for hanging baskets, but 
the single, being usually of a weaker and more 
procumbent habit, are better suited for the pur- 
pose than the others. 


Amarantus and Balsams.—Young 
plants of the old-fashioned Cockscomb, the small 
Globe Amarantus, and Balsams should have 
every attention. They need plenty of light, 
and root-room sufficient to enable them to get 
strong and vigorous in their early stages, other- 
wise their effective appearance when in flower 
will be much diminished. A few more seeds 
may now be put in with advantage to produce 
plants to bloom later on. Little difficulty after 
this time will be experienced in accomodating 
all such plants as those just named; for ordi- 
nary frames and pits—in which they will grow 
much better during the summer than in houses 
—will shortly be at liberty and ready to receive 
them, 


Schizostylis coccinea.—This is another 
plant that deserves to be grown in considerable 
quantities by every one who possesses a green- 
house or conservatory. It is one of the finest 
late-flowering plants which we have out-of-doors, 
where it can be protected a little; but, when 
properly treated, it is even more useful for con- 
servatory decoration. It may be managed in 
two ways—either planted out in rows or clumps 
in the open ground, in good moderately light 
soil, that will admit of its being lifted in the 
autumn for potting without the breakage of root 
fibres, which inevitably happens when the land 
is of a heavy, close nature; or it may be grown 
in pots, six, eight, or a dozen together, accord- 
ing to the size of the pots, which may be from 
7 in. to 10 in. in. diameter. 


Flower Garden. 


All hardy plants should be got in forthwith, 
and the places marked out and prepared for 
tender ones, in order that there may be no un- 
necessary delay as soon as it is safe to plant 
them ; meanwhile continue to propagate Alter- 
nantheras, Coleuses, and Iresines, which cannot 
be planted too thickly together if they are to 
be effective from the first. Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias, Petunias, Heliotropes, and similar 
plants ought now to have full exposure, ex- 
cept on frosty nights, when canvas or mat 
coverings will be requisite and _ sufficient. 
Seedling bedders, such as Ricinus, Wigandia, 
Solanum, Cannabis, and Ferula, must still have 
the protection of a cool house or pit, and be 
afforded plenty of space to induce sturdy growth. 
As these cannot be planted with safety till the 
first week in June, if they are likely to get pot- 
bound they should be at once shifted into larger 
pots in order that no check may be given to the 
plants, as that causes premature flowering or 
fruiting, which, as a matter of course, hinders 
that neble development of foliage which has 
made them so popular as easily-raised sub- 
tropical plants. 


Hollyhocks.—If plants propagated in 
spring are not yet planted out, that should be 
done at once; they will flower with the Dablias 
in September. Plants out and growing should 
be mulched, but do not water, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, until the nights are warmer. 


Pansies.—We cannot boast much of the 
growth of plants of these put out into borders ; 
they do not seem to like the dry east wind 
which has so long prevailed; nevertheless the 
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slants look healthy, and fortunately are yet 
free’ from green fly. Plenty of blooms can 
now be obtained from plants in pots. See 
that they do not suffer from want of water, 
and give manure water at every alternate water- 
ing. Air the frame freely and pick off old 
flowers and leaves as soon as they show signs 
of decay, and arrange the plants so that they 
may present a pleasing effect. 


Chrysanthemums.—The cold, retarding 
weather is showing its effect on Chrysanthe- 
mums in pots, and they need all the encourage- 
ment possible just now. The plants that are 
at-all backward should be placed in the green- 
house, or be kept in a cold frame and somewhat 
elose till they get a good start; the stronger 
and more forward plants need not be kept so 
close, but they should be sheltered from cold 
winds, and on no account be allowed to suffer 
from want of water. Stopping must be done 
as required ; now is the time to lay the founda- 
tion of good blooming plants in the autumn, 
and vigilance should be the motto of the culti- 
vator. 


Clematises.—All are now making a rapid 
growth, and attention to training is necessary. 
Tn conservatories the shoots of the spring-flower- 
ing varieties, whether the plants be in pots or 
trained to walls or pillars, should be so tied 
in as not to hide the buds that are already ex- 
panding ; on no account cut away these shoots, 
as they will yield flowers next spring. The 
stronger summer-blooming varieties need to be 
so trained as to fill the space required to be 
covered ; the better the growing shoots are dis- 
played, the finer will be the show of bloom in 
July. As soon as hot dry weather. sets in, 
muich with manure, and give occasional water- 
ings with manure water. 


Dahlias:—The young-struck plants should 
be potted on as required, and kept ina frame 
to make growth. It. is scarcely safe_to plant 
out till the first week in June, and that gives 
the plants time to grow to a good size and be- 
come well hardened. .The dwarfer and more 
bushy the growth in the young plants, the 
better are they for planting out. The ground 
intended to be planted with Dahlias should 
be trenched and a good dressing of manure 
applied. 

Daisies.—Beds of double Daisies are now in 
the full flush of their beauty, and their effective- 
nes is prolonged if the beds be occasionally ex- 
amined and the dead flowers removed. This faci- 
litates a succession of bloom, besides.tending 
to keep the beds smart inappearance. Thenew 
variegated White Globe should be made a note 
of for use next spring ; it is very fine indeed, and 
is superior to all the variegated forms: bearing 
white flowers. + 3 


Delphiniums.—Strong plants which have 
been in the ground all the winter will now be 
greatly aided in their growth if the soil be 
loosened about them and receive a mulching of 
short manure and leaves. A bed of the finer 
varieties should now be made ; and this will be 
found an effective manner of growing these fine 
perennials, as it enables the several kinds to be 
compared the more readily. A deep loam well 
enriched with manure and leaf-mould makes an 
admirable bed, and as the plants come into flower, 
they are materially assisted by a surface 
mulching of manure. There are now a number 
of beautiful new varieties well deserving cultiva- 
tion. 


Pyrethrums.—These fine hardy decorative 
plants are commencing to ‘grow, and as snails 
and slugs are apt to eat the foliage, they should 
be looked after, The enjoyment of all such 
plants is enhanced by having a bed filled with 
various sorts, and now is a good time to make 
one. Those who have limited garden space might 
grow a few Pyrethrums in pots ; they are easily 
managed, and are well suited to a cold green- 
house. It is a mistake to overpot them ; in fact, 
many plants are thereby spoiled. 


Polyanthus.—Choice varieties in the open 
ground will be greatly benefited by having the 
flower-stems removed, adding a top-dressing of 
some good soil. Any good varieties in pots may 
be ranged under a north wall on an ash bottom, 
or planted out in a prepared bed for the sum- 
mer. The Gold-laced varieties, being much 
later, are now in full bloom. The named kinds 
are of somewhat delicate constitution and need 


special treatment. 
should be well established in pots ; and when 
they have ceased flowering they also can be 
planted out. 
remain in the pots all the summer, and be kept 
in a cool moist place. 
particular variety, be content with two or three 
pods, and do not exhaust the plants by over- 
taxing their energies. 













To yield good flowers they 


Those potted in the spring should 


In saving seed from any 


A sowing may be made 
as soon as the seed is sufficiently ripe. 


Hardy Fruit. 


Unremitting attention will now be requisite to 
ward off the attacks of aphides from outdoor 
fruit trees ; for if once these pests get a thorough 
hold upon the trees all hopes of fruit that is fit 
either to be seen or eaten are at an end, and the 
crop of next year is also endangered. Tobacco 
powder or snuff, applied through a flour-dredger, 
is the best remedy till the fruit is set; but 
afterwards frequent washing with clear water 
will keep down all kinds of insects and prove 
beneficial in a variety of ways. It should be 
applied with a certain amount of force, as through 
a syringe, garden engine, or hose, Keep a sharp 
look-out for grubs on Apricots and caterpillars 
on Gooseberry bushes, and as there isno remedy 
so effectual as hand-picking, let it be done at 
once. Pears, Peaches, and Apricots that have 
set their fruit thickly should be thinned out 
as soon as it can be seen which fruits are likely 
to swell best. As to thinning, it is very diffi- 
cult to give precise directions, for experience 
alone must teach how thin they ought to be, or 
how many or much fruit a given tree is capable 
of bringing to perfection. Quality rather than 
quantity should be aimed at in fruit culture ; 
certainly one large and well-flavoured Pear, 
Peach, or Apricot is preferable to two small 
ones, and especially with the two latter kinds, 
the stones of which are a consideration. When 
thinning, the guiding principle should be to 
have each fruit clear of its neighbour, evenly 
distributed over the tree, and fully exposed to 
sun, air, and light. Young recently-planted 
trees will require to have the shoots regulated 
and pinched, trained, or tied into the form 
they are to assume, in doing which care should 
be exercised to have the tree equally balanced, 
that the flow of sap may be alike over all parts. 
Any shoots that manifest a tendency to grow 
stronger than the rest may be checked by bend- 
ing them downwards and keeping the lateral 
growths closely pinched off; but weak shoots 
should be allowed to retain all lateral growths 
made, at least for a considerable period. _Can- 
ker and gum are the inevitable consequences 
of too tight ligatures and injury from nails, or 
bruises in other ways, all of which should be 
guarded against. Strawberries have made rapid 
progress during the last few days, and are now 
throwing up their flower-stems. If it has not 
yet been done, a mulching of long litter should 
be applied to them, for the double purpose of 
keeping the fruit clean at ripening time and 
to prevent the too rapid evaporation of mois- 
ture. 

Vegetables. 

The principal crop of Beetroot may now be 
sown, and as this is a deep-rooting plant, the 
ground should be deeply dug and well pulverised. 
The latter operation is essential for the gener- 
ality of crops, and for none more so than those 
that penetrate deeply into the soil and are of a 
bulbous or tuberous rooted character, The seeds 
of this vegetable not suffering from the attacks 
of birds or insects, like many others, do not re- 
quire sowing so thickly ; but sufficient seed must 
be put in to secure a crop without having resort 
to filling up blanks by planting ; for, although 
Beet will succeed when thus treated, yet it entails 
more trouble, and in dry localities in a hot season 
these plants do not root so freely as some others. 
Plant out Lettuces that have been sown. in the 
open air as soon as they are large enough to han- 
dle; if they are removed to where they are to 
grow when the leaves are 1} in. long, they suffer 
much less than if allowed to get larger before 
removal. Upon this, in a great measure, depends 
their ability to stand long without running to 
seed ; much also depends upon their receiving 
plenty of water until they have taken a firm 
hold of the soil. Hoe and stick Peas as soon as 
they are large enough, and keep the soil well 
drawn up to the stems of Cabbages or Cauli- 
flowers, or they may suffer from the wind, espe- 
cially in exposed situations. As Potatoes make 





their appearance above ground draw the soil 


well up to them so as to protect them from the 
slight frosts that are liable to occur. Potatoes 
that are’planted at the foot of south walls will 
be much benefited by an occasional soaking with 
water, 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES, 


Bulbs in Winter.—I have noticed com- 
plaints that hardy bulbs have not flowered satis- 
factorily this year. Now, my experience is quite 
to the contrary. I had from one to two dozen of 
each of the following in a cold greenhouse (frost 
excluded by a paraffin vaporising lamp, price 
about 30s. ; sometimes two were required, green- 
House being 20 ft. by 8 ft.), which flowered 
without a single failure in February and March, 
planted in pots, pans, and boxes. It may be 
useful to remark that the bulbs never left the 
greenhouse, were planted in October, and placed 
under the stage till they showed above the sur- 
face soil of the pots (being watered very occa- 
sionally), then placed on the stage, where they 
flowered :—Double Snowdrops; Crocus Sir 
Walter Scott, Elfride, Imperati ; Roman Hya- 
cinth, (blue and white) ; Polyanthus Narcissus 
(paper-white) ; Roman gloriosa ; Scilla bifolia, 
S. sibirica ; Hyacinth (blue), grape large ; Tulips 
(early double and single) ; Jonquils (single sweet- 
scented); Dog’s-tooth Violet; Hoop Petticoat 
Narcissus. I also flowered the following in Jan. 
and Feb. :—Saxifraga Rocheliana, 8. Wallacei ; 
Anemone stellata ; Viola White Czar; my one 
failure was Tritelia uniflora—they never 
started. Bulbs of same sort, and many others, 
have been and are flowering well in kitchen 
garden border—notably Iris reticulata in early 
March. Soil is light sand, well enriched with 
manure ; been lately a field; climate, deci- 
dedly moist.—Atice F, MaLcotm, Achnamara, 
Argyleshire: 

Lilies.—Nothing is more useful for conserva- 
tory and greenhouse decoration than the autumn- 
blooming species of these plants, for which pur- 
pose, independently of their other merits, they 
deserve special attention. If amongst plants of 
Lilium auratum a few exhibiting a disposition to 
bloom later than the others be picked out and 
marked, they can, without any undue amount 
of retarding, be made most serviceable for the 
decoration of the greenhouse and conservatory 
in autumn, Then there are all the different 
varieties of L. speciosum that may by similar 
treatment be induced to come in at the same 
time. If a portion of the plants be now put at 
the north side of a wall, but not too much shaded 
or treated so as to chill them, until the weather 
gets warmer, they will afford a succession of 
flower after those more fully exposed to the sun 
are over. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias. — For 
blooming through the autumn months a good 
number of these should be grown, selecting 
those that are the most distinct in colour. They 
should acquire a useful flowering size, and if 
small-blooming bulbs be now at hand in 3-in. 
or 4-in. pots, keep them growing until towards 
the end of the month, when they may be turned 
out ina full open situation in light free soil, 
with just as much support in the shape of sticks 
and ties as the particular habit of individual 
plants are found to require. They should be 
well attended to with water, transferred to pots 
at the beginning of September, and kept at a 
little above an ordinary greenhouse temperature 
Thus treated, they will bloom satisfactorily. 
Where a sufficient number of larger plants exist, 
they may be kept in pots proportionate to their 
size, placed for a few weeks in a pit or fram 
and then have their pots plunged out-of-doors, 
stopping them once or twice during the season to 
induce a close enough habit, and they will keepup 
a complete mass of flowers through the autumn. 
For general decorative purposes some of the less 
perfectly-formed flowers, from the florist’s point 











of view—that is, those that have longer nar- 


rower petals—are more effective, and have a 
more elegant appearance than the rigid, stouter- 
growing kinds. 

Primula cortusoides amoona.—This 
Primula is one of the easiest to cultivate. It 
should be grown in pots, large or small accord- 
ing to the size of the plants, in a mixture con- 
sisting of two-thirds rich loam and equal quan- 
tities of well-rotted manure and leaf-mould, 
adding a small portion of sand. Pot them im- 
mediately after they have flowered and place 
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them on a bed of ashes, giving them plenty of 
water. They are greatly assisted by being fed 
during their growing and flowering seasons with 
a little weak liquid manure, Winter them in a 
cold frame, giving them abundance of air except 
during severe frost, and under this treatment 
you will get both good foliage and flowers. We 
saw a fine display of them the other day, in Mr. 
-Dean’s Nursery, at Bedfont, where are also many 
fine varieties with lacinated blossoms of a very 
bright colour, 

Ornamenting Greenhouse Walls.— 
Where climbers are trained on greenhouse walls 
there are often spaces which might be made 
ornamental by the introduction of a few bracket 
plants: and even when climbers completely 
cover the walls, such an arrangement as the 
one shown in our engraving, which was made 
from nature in Mr. Williams’s nursery 
at Holloway, would greatly add to the ef- 
fect of the house. The engraving in question 
represents a pocket made of virgin cork, 
into which may be put a few handfuls of soil, 
and in this is planted a fern such as Nephrole- 
pis exaltata, round the base of which may be 
planted Isolepis gracilis, Ficus repens, or any 
other plant with a light pendulous habit of 
growth. 

The Australian Bird’s-nest Fern.— 
This is a fine Fern for a stove or warm green- 
house. Its fronds attain under good culture a 
length of from 4 ft. to 6 ft., and they are often 
6 in, or more in breadth. The young fronds are 
of a delicate pea-green colour, very glossy and 
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the wall need only commence above the highest 
of the shelves, but all should be so arranged that 
no woodwork is visible. Places may be made 
here and there in the rockwork, near the roof, 
to hold a small pot containing a creeper of some 
kind, or Moss or Fern, at pleasure; these add 
to the beauty of the whole and give a more 
romantic appearance to the rocks. A fountain 
might be made either in one corner, the 
middle of one side, or the centre of the Fern- 
ery. If in either of the two former positions, 
a little cascade falling into the tank at foot, in 
which are a few gold and silver fish, might be 
added with effect. If in the centre, then a jet 
of water rising from a bowl or tank of zinc will 
suffice. The fixing a fountain is by no means a 
difficulty if there is a supply of water at hand. 
—Hy. BENTLEY. 

2030.—How to Arrange a Garden 
with Fiowers.—Perhaps the best arrange- 
ment for the space named would be to make a 
centre walk 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, beginning 
at the bottom of the garden, and two side walks, 
3 ft. wide’ 3 ft. long, and 3 ft. from the side 
fences, beginning at the end nearest the house ; 
then join these three walks by two slanting ones, 
also 3 ft. wide, so as to divide the garden into a 
wedge-shaped centre bed, and two somewhat 
leg-of-mutton-shaped side beds. An edging of 
orhamental tiles is most suitable for a small 
garden, and any dwarf plants which can be pur- 
chased may be planted next it, such as Eche- 
veria secunda glauca or the very dwarf Lobelia 
named pumila compacta, Next these may be 








Australian Bird’s-nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus avis). 


effective. It grows well in turfy loam and leaf- 
mould, with a liberal addition of broken bricks 
or old flower-pots and a little charcoal. It 
needs plenty of water when growing freely, and 
it makes a good exhibition plant. Its name is 
Asplenium Nidus avis. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1954.—Constructinga Fernery.—lIf the 
sides require simply covering from top to bottom 
with virgin cork, the readiest method will be 
to board the three walls with any kind of old 
wood on which to nail it. Get thinnish pieces 
of cork, as they are easier to fasten and lie 
flatter. Those that are thick, or bent so that 
they represent half a tree trunk, must be sawn 
down the back with a tenon-saw, leaving them 
thin enough for the nails to bite well in the wood 
after piercing the cork. A nail driven through 
the centre of those pieces slightly semi-cir- 
cular will bring it flatter with the boarding, 
and render it easier to fit other pieces. The 
spaces between the larger pieces may be neatly 
filled up by breaking bits off a large thin 
piece, and cutting with a pocket knife to fit. 
With a little care, this can be done so that the 
joints are imperceptible. After covering the 
walls, the effect may be further enhanced by 
making small brackets, on which to place pots, 
either of flowers or Ferns, covering the front of 
the framework with cork, which hides the pot 
and shows only foliage and flowers against the 
background of cork. If these brackets are ar- 
ranged intiers, they will give a picturesqueeffect. 
This can be easily done by simply having two 








or three narrow shelves, according to space, nail- 
ng cork to the fronts, In this case, the cork on 
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placed Golden Feather Pyrethrum and Amaran- 
tus melancholicus ruber. Next to these, towards 
the centre of the beds, may be planted any 
Petunias which can be purchased; and the 
centre of the triangular bed may be filled with 
Geraniums, Pentstemons, or Asters ; all these 
plants are procurable in a state fit to be planted 
out at once. Climbing Tropzolums may still be 
sown with success to cover the fences, so also 
may Convolvulus major. The double Clarkias 
are very showy annuals, about 18 in. high, 
Coreopsis, 2 ft. high, may still be sown, also 
Helichrysum compositum and the dwarf Nas- 
turtiums ; Tom Thumb King, King Theodore, 
Crystal Palace Gem, Pearl, and Ruby King are 
good sorts. Marvel of Peru, already started in 
pots, would do duty for shrubs for the first 
summer.—J. D. 


1958.—Treatment of Vallottas.—Pot 
them off at once into small pots in a compost of 
half loam and peat. Keep them for a time 
rather close until they become well established, 
when they should get a free circulation of air 
on all favourable occasions, and be freely watered 
in hot weather. A light airy greenhouse or a 
frame is the best place for them during the 
summer months. The following spring shift 
into 44-in. pots, and treat as before; the next 
year they will bloom freely.—J. C. B. 


1913.—Pruning Coronillas and Ge. 
nistas.—Prune back the Genistas immediately 
after flowering. It is not desirable to cut them 
in very hard unless the plants have become very 
leggy and ugly, in which case they may be 
pruned back to the bare old wood. If the plants 
are fairly compact, leave about 2 in. of the 
previous season’s growth. Keep them on the 
side of dryness until the new shoots are fairly 
formed, As soon as the latter are about ] in. in 
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iengéh shift into the next sized pot. Keep rather 
close for a time, water freely when fairly esta- 
blished, and place in a sheltered spot in the open 
air about the latter end of August, at which 
time oceasional. watering with soot water will 
prove beneficial. This treatment will result in 
the formation of strong wood and healthy foli- 
age, such plants blooming with great freedom in 
the spring. Coronillas need but little pruning ; 
merely shortening back the flowering shoots 
will suffice for them. In other respects they 
may be treated in the manner recommended for 
Genistas.—J. C, 


1966.—Sowing Seeds of Coniters.— 
Sow the seed at once in pans in a compost of 
leaf-mould and loam in equal proportions. Place 
the pans in a frame, if possible with a north 
aspect ; maintain the soil in a moist condition, 
bnt avoid heavy waterings, and shade from the 
sun. As soon as the seedlings appear inure 
them to full exposure, allowing them to remain 
undisturbed until the flowering year, when they 
may be planted out in the open ground.—C, 


2062.—Cottagers’ Flower Shows.— 
Success lies in distributing the prizes over as 
large an area as possible, so that half the com- 
petitors get at any rate something. The prizes 
must therefore be numerous, and, unless your 
purse is a long one, smallinamount. You wish 
to encourage the unsuccessful. To this end, 
restrict the number of prizes that can fall toa 
single competitor ; otherwise a few enterprising 
men will keep all in their own hands. Each 
competitor has a number given him, of which alist 
is kept ; and these numbers, and not his name, 
are appended to the several articles exhibited. 
This obviates the suspicion of unfairness. The 
first week in September is about the best time. 
Have two judges; two strings to the bow are 
useful ; and an amateur and a professional will 
correct one another’s deficiencies.—H. W. T. 


2038.—Glazing Without Putty.—Here- 
with are particulars of my greenhouse -—Shape, 
semi-span ; length, 18 ft. ; width, 10 ft. ; front 
wall, 3 ft. 6 in. ; back wall, 6 ft. 6 in., against 
which is ashed containing potting bench, stoke- 
hole, &c.; angles of roof about 40° ; aspect 
nearly south; heated with saddle boiler and 
4-in. hotwater-pipes ; contains five rafters, in- 
cluding ends 44 ft. by 2 ft. (a batten sawn 
in half); and the horizontal rafters are about 
2 ft. 2 in. (a batten sawn in four), which are 
let into the principal rafters about 1 in., and 
securely fastened ; the glass is 22 in. by 14 in., 
each pane of which is fastened by two copper 
clips about 34 in. long, nailed on the rafters, 
and bent over at the bottom, which very effec- 
tually secures them. All through the past 
winter I have had no difficulty in maintaining 
a temperature of 50°; and close by me there is 
a range of seven large span-roofed houses, heated 
by one boiler, and which are built on the same 
principle, in which are grown Palms, Draca- 
nas, exotic Ferns, &c., and such like plants, to 
meet the requirements of a West-end decora- 
florist ; so ‘‘J. T.” can rest assured such houses 
are suitable for forcing.—H. S. Hau. 


2033.—Large Wellingtonia gigantea. 
—‘‘ Tasmanian ” is wrong in supposing that the 
Wellingtonia gigantea exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace came from Australia. It is well known 
as the Mammoth Tree of California, of which it 
is a native. It was first discovered near the 
sources of the Stanislaus and San Antonio rivers, 
in a grove now known as the Mammoth-tree 
Grove, about 4590 ft. above the level of the sea, 
in long. 120° 10‘ W., lat., 38° N. The specimen 
referred to was known as the ‘‘ Mother of the 
Forest,” the bark of which was taken off to the 
height of 116 ft., and brought to the Crystal 
Palace about 1856,‘and was burned at the fire 
which occured at the close of 1866. It measured 
357 ft. in height and 96 ft. in circumference, 
while the bark was about 18 in. thick. Another 
specimen was 450 ft. in height, and 116 ft. in 
circumference, and valued at £6250 ata penny 
per square foot of inch deal.—M. Curuserrrson, 

2041.—Culture of Double Primroses 
in Pots.—Beyond the difficulties incidental to 
the growth of all kinds of plants near London, 
there should be no special difficulty in growing 
double Primroses in pots. We have seen them 
well done in 5-in. pots within a few miles of 
Charing Cross, being simply potted vex y firmly 
in good turfy loam and a fair proporé‘on of rotten 
manure well mixed. At all times of the year 4 
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cool frame with a north aspect is the best place, 
although the aspect is of less consequence in the 
winter months. The great secret in double 
Primrose culture is to keep the plants cool and 
the foliage fresh. Such common kinds as the 
lilac, white, and sulphur, will grow almost any- 
where ; but the crimson, purple, rose, and giant 
yellows are more chary, and want special atten- 
tion. Itis found to be a good plan to divide the 
plants as soon as the bloom is over, and repot into 
smaller pots, keeping the plants shaded for a 
few days.—A. 


2032.—Carnations, Picotees, and 
Pinks.—It is now an excellent time to sow 
Carnation, Pink, and Picotee seed. As a rule, 
it will germinate as freely in the open ground as 
Sweet William or any other Dianthus seed ; but, 
of course, seed of choice things are best sown in 
pans or shallow boxes under glass. These seeds 
will come well, if good, in a cold frame or green- 
house, and better probably than with bottom- 
heat, as the seedlings will be more robust. When 
the young plants are strong enough, they should 
be pricked out thinly into other pans, and later 
on from these into the open ground where they 
are to flower.—A. D. 


1957.—_Treatment of Hoya Carnosa. 
—This plant thrives best and flowers most 
freely when planted out in a bed of good peat 
and loam of equal proportions. If a back wall 
exists in the structure, or pillars or supports of 
any kind, the plants may be trained to them. 
Where convenience does not exist for planting 
them out, they may be grown along for a season 
until well established in 6-in. pots. The follow- 
ing spring prepare some 10-in. pots for their 
reception, draining them well and covering the 
drainage with some Cocoa-nut fibre or fibrous 
peat. The compost should be lumpy and well 
sanded, pressing it firmly round the old ball. 
The plants may then be placed in any desired 
position, there to remain, not needing to be 
shifted for years. During summer the Hoya 
delights in a moist atmosphere, and when the 
pots become well filled with roots, frequent sup- 
plies of water will be needed. An annual top- 
dressing of some artificial manure will also 
prove beneficial. Although this Hoya is best 
adapted for covering spare pieces of wall, or 
clothing pillars in warm houses, it may also be 
grown in the form of a specimen. All that is 
necessary when shifting 1t into a large pot is 
to place some stakes round the edge of the pot 
and train the shoots to them.—J. C., Byfleet. 


1915.—Greenhouse in the Engine- 
room.—We presume that the structure in 
question will be maintained at an equable tem- 
perature during the winter months. An average 
temperature of 50° to 55° would suffice to main- 
tain in health a number of fine-foliaged plants, 
and would suffice for forwarding into bloom 
such flowering subjects as bloom during the 
spring months. Amongst plants distinguished 
for leaf beauty may be mentioned Dracenas 
rubra, congesta, indivisa, ferreea, and terminalis; 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, Grevillea robusta, 
and such Palms as Corypha australis, Chamzrops 
excelsa, Rhapis flabelliformis, Latania borbo- 
nica, and Areca lutescens. Intermixed with 
these may be such fine-growing Ferns as Asple- 
nium bulbiferum, Pteris arguta and serrulata, 
and Adiantums formosum and cuneatum. The 
ari point to observe in the culture of these 
oliaged plants in such places is to maintain the 
functions of the plants in a healthy state by 
ibe Seven sponging both the upper and under 
surfaces of the leaves. It is also indispensable 
that they be guarded against hot sun ; and if 
no other means exist, the glass must be 
sprinkled with whitewash. A portion of the 
roof should, however, be kept quite clean, in 
order to accommodate such light-loving sub- 
jects as Pelargoniums and succulents of various 
kinds. During the summer months all the 
ordinary soft-wooded flowering plants should 
thrive therein ; and annuals of various kinds, 
such as Mignonette, Rhodanthes, Godetias, 
Browallias elata and Roezli, and Balsams, may 
be sown early in the year. Petunias may also 
be sown in the spring, and make excellent 
subjects for hanging baskets, especially when 
used in combination with other flowering plauts 
A nice Fuchsia in the centre, for instance, with 
Petunias and Lobelias, and a plant or two of 
Iresine Lindeni makes a very pretty and effec- 
tive basket. Other good plants for hanging 
baskets consist of Russellia juncea, Saxifraga 
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tomentosa, Draczena vivipara, and such Ferns as 
Goniophlebium subauriculatum and Woodwar- 
dia radicans. Primulas sown in the spring 
may be grown along to flower during the win- 
ter months; and young plants of Cyclamen 
persicum potted now will come into bloom at 
the same time. In early spring a few Roses, 
Spirea japonica, Deutzias, and bulbs of various 
kinds may be brought along; and we would 
also recommend the culture of a few such 
winter-flowering Begonias as Ingrami, mani- 
cata, nitida, sanguinea, Weltoniensis, &c. As 
climbing plants for training up the roof, nothing 
is prettier than the variegated Cobca, the 
variegation of which remains ever fresh and 
constant, and which requires but a limited root 
accommodation. There are also Passifloras, 
Tacsonias, and Maréchal Niel Rose, which may be 
utilised ina like manner. There is, however, 
one important point which must not be neglected, 
viz., the making provision for a free supply ot 
air during the summer months. Ventilators 
should be placed at frequent intervals in the 
roof, and, if possible, a few wooden flaps should 
be let into the side brickwork.—J. C., Byjleet. 


1961.—Mixed Houses of Plants.—A 
temperature of from 45° to 50° by day, and 
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anything under freezing at night, will suit most 
kinds of soft-wooded bedding plants. Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias may be wintered at the same 
temperature ; but Bouvardias need, in order to 
flower them, a constant and regular warmth. No 
success would attend the attempt to grow winter- 
flowering or any other kind of Orchids with 
Heaths, Violas, &c., which need a constant free 
circulation of air around them in favourable 
weather, whereas Orchids require a close, 
semi-saturated atmosphere. To grow cool 
Orchids well they must have a structure devoted 
to them, where the proper atmospheric condi- 
tions can be maintained. There are, however, 
many kinds of plants, such as Ferns and foliage 
plants, which will thrive in their company, and 
would help to give variety. With the exception 
of Orchids, all the plants enumerated may he 
wintered at the temperature above given; but 
free ventilation must be given in mild weather. 
For whilst such things as Camellias,{Roses, &c., 
might be forwarded by keeping them rather 
close, such treatment would prove inimical to 
the welfare of Geraniums, Heaths, &c.—J. C. 


1927.—Gardening in London.—If the 
situation is at all open to the sun’s influence 
annuals of many kinds may be sown during the 
next six weeks, For present sowing there are 
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Clarkias, Godetias, Collinsias, Calliopsis, Candy- 
tuft, Leptosiphon ; and in May, Tom Thumb 
Nasturtiums, Scarlet Linum, and Convolvulus 
Minor may be sown. Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
Lobelias, and Petunias may be planted out in 
the latter end of May, thus maintaining a show 
of bloom throughout the summer months. A 
dozen or so Chrysanthemums planted now in 
good soil would prove a satisfactory investment, 
Inasmuch as they thrive in the London climate 
and bloom when bloom is scarce. If there is 
an existing wall, plant against and train them to 
it. We would also try some of the bedding 
Violas, and some of the varieties of Viola cor- 
nuta, seeds of which may be bought at a mode- 
rate price. Success will entirely depend upon 
the aspect and general situation of the plot of 
ground. The best way is to try plenty of 
plants, and reject those which do not flourish. 
In the course of one or two seasons sufficient 
experience will be gained to render the work of 
selection an easy matter.—C. 


1931. — Varieties of Chrysanthe. 
mums.—The twelve best varieties are : — 
Incurved : George Glenny, Venus, Mrs. George 
Rundle, Lady Slade, Eve, Mrs. Sharp, Miss 
Hope, Mrs. Dixon, Her Majesty, Pink Perfec- 
tion, Areginas, Lady Talfourd. Pompones : 
Princess Matilda, Mr. Astie, Madame Montells, 
Astrea, Little Beauty, Mrs. Dix, White Cedo- 
nulli, Aigle d’Or.—J. H. 


1922.—_Propagating Aralia Veitchi.— 
Aralias of the Veitchi type are mostly propa- 
gated by means of cuttings of the previous sea- 
son’s growth, taken off in the early months of 
the year. With two eyes only inserted singly in 
small pots in sandy fibrous peat, and placed in 
a glass case or under a bell-glass in a warm 
structure, provided with the special accommoda- 
tion in the way of bottom-heat. The soil should 
be maintained in a moist condition, avoiding 
heavy waterings, and the pots must be plunged 
up to the rims in ashes, Cocoa-nut fibre, or tan. 
If the bottom-heat is supplied by means of hot- 
water pipes, great care must be taken not to 
unduly heat them, or there is a danger of injnry 
resulting to that portion of the cutting from 
whence roots should be emitted. Every morning 
the glass should be removed for an hour, and 
the greatest care must be taken to shade them 
from hot sun. To ensure success in the pro- 
pagation of this tribe of plants, much watchful 
care and some experience are necessary.—B, 


1986.—Growing Watercress.—You can 
grow Watercress from October to February in a 
cold frame. Put cuttings in and keep them well 
syringed ; cover with mats during hard frost. Or 
you can grow them in the overflow from a well. 
For making a bed, get some clay and soil mixed, 
level it down, and beat it well with the spade. 
Make the bed rather high at the bottom end, so 
that the water will run slowly off. Get some 
cuttings and plant them, and you will soon have 
Watercress : or put some cuttings in pots and 
keep them standing in saucers full of water ; 
syringe often overhead. In this way you can 
grow Watercresses in the greenhouse.—J. H. 


—— Get a pan about 8 in. wide and 9 in. 
deep, perforated at the bottom. Half fill with 
old mortar, lumps of chalk, and broken bricks 
about the size of one’s fist. Lay a little Moss on 
these, and heap up a good body of rich soil on 
top, pressed firmly down so as to have a convex 
shape. Then dibble in all over the soil about 
3 in. or 4 in. apart, very small cuttings of Cress. 
Stand the pot in a pan of water; 3 in. of water 
is sufficient. Smaller pots may be used, but 
this size is the best. Rough lumps of chalk and 
old mortar are indispensable. The pan should 
not be whollyimmersedin water.—C, HARXUROT. 


1935.—Tree Carnations and Picotees. 
—Those who grow the Tree Carnation exten- 
sively make a point of striking cuttings every 
year, discarding the old plants ; this, however, 
necessitates the accommodation of a warm house 
or propagating-pit in the early part of the season. 
Small growers, however, not possessing this con- 
venience may retain their old specimens, and 
with careful treatment such plants may be in- 
duced to flower freely. As soon as the plants 
have done blooming, train them out into a sunny 
situation in the open air, attend carefully to the 
watering, and about the beginning of July shift 
them into the next sized pot in a compost of 
two-thirds turfy loam and one-third leaf-mould, 
adding thereto some silver sand, Drain the 
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pots well, place a little Moss on the crocks, and 
a pinch of soot on the Moss to prevent the entry 
of worms. By no means use manure of any de- 
scription, but water when the pots get full-of 
roots with soot water. Place one or more neat 
stakes to each plant and train the shoots to 
them.’ Should mildew appear, which may 
readily be perceived by the flour-like appear- 
ance of the leaves, dust immediately with sul- 
phur, and for green fly dust with Pooley’s 
Tobacco Powder. By the end of September 
place under cover, but ventilate freely. The 
buds being then formed, will gradually extend 
in a cold greenhouse during the winter and early 
spring months, The same treatment will suit 
Picotees. Suitable soil in small quantities may 
be had of from any good nursery.—J. C. B. 

1999.—How to Harth up Crops.— 
After loosening the earth between the rows with 
a fork, take the hoe; standing outside the first 
row, draw the earth up to the inside of it; next 
draw the earthup to the inside of the second row; 
turn round, and do the outside of the first row ; 
then the inside of the third ; the outside of the 
second, and so on. This leaves no footmarks, and 
requires no subsequent raking. Two positions 
may be tried while earthing up. Stand directly 
facing the row the other side of which is being 
done, both feet being in one space; or stand 
somewhat sideways to the rows, one foot in each 
of two spaces, the feet parallel to the rows. 
When working along any. space for the first 
time, strike the hoe in a little beyond the centre 
of the space. When in the same space again, 
strike the hoe a very little into the back of the 
earth drawn to the other row. I have seen 
crops very neatly earthed up with the spade.— 
PED. 

2034.—Graveyard Gardens.—The drip 
from a Yew tree, or, indeed, from any tree, must 
of necessity be very detrimental to flowers or 
plants of any kind on a grave, and it is most 
improbable that any plants could be expected 
to produce flowers that would be at all pleas- 
ing or satisfactory. If a bright appearance was 
desired, it would be absolutely necessary to con- 
tinually furnish the grave with flowers in pots, 
but that would be troublesome and costly. 
The best arrangement probably would be to 
cover the grave garden with carpet plants, such 
as Sedum lividum and glaucum, and Veronica 
repens, and plant Hcheverias, Pachyphytums, 
Sempervivums, &c., as dot plants. These would 
be but slightly affected by drip or shade.—D. 


1960.—Culture of Sunflowers.— The 
common Sunflower is a hardy annual, or rather 
is treated as such; and the seed may be raised 
easily if sown in pots or pans and placed in a 
window, frame, or greenhouse, but will ger- 
minate all the more rapidly if a little bottom- 
heat be given. When the plants are a few 
inches high, they should be pricked out into a 
frame and protected from snails, and be put 
out into the open ground when well hardened 
and strong. Sunflowers will thrive well in any 
good garden soil, the size of the flowers being 
large or small as the ground varies in quality. 
In exposed places the plants should have some 
support.—D. 


2042.—Pansies for HExhibition.—The 
first thing to do in growing Pansies for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting them is to obtain young or 
newly-struck plants in pots, of good named va- 
rieties, as, unless good sorts are obtained to start 
with, all labour will be thrown away. Pansies 
are divided into two sections—the show or 
English kinds, and the Fancy or Belgian kinds. 
The first comprise five divisions, as under :— 
white, yellow, and purple, selfs and white 
and yellow ground belted Pansies, The self 
kinds must be of clear decided colours, and 
a black and well defined blotch under the 
eye; the belted kinds have a ground of white 
or yellow, also with centre blotch, and a broad 
margin of bronzy-red, chestnut, purple, crim- 
son, or some other hue, and the colours must 


be in all cases dense, and the margins very dis-. 


tinctly defined. All these flowers should be 
rounded, of good form, and stout of petal ; 
also of good size, but great size is of less im- 
portance in an exhibition flower than _perfec- 
tion or quality in the markings. The Belgian 
or fancy Pansies are remarkable for the strange 
and almost gorgeous variety of their colours, 
and many of the blooms are of unusual size. A 
correct fancy Pansy should have a very large 
deep-coloured blotch, covering nearly the whole 
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of the bottom petal and portions of the side 
petals ; and the other portion of the flower may 
be white, yellow, buff, red, maroon, purple, 
crimson, and various other shades, but none so 
dense as the black hue of the centre blotch; 
some also are flaked or parti-coloured, but all 
good ones are singularly showy and beautiful 
beyond the imagination of those who know Pan- 
sies only by what they have seen. of common 
sira'ns. Plants struck from cuttings in the 
autumn can now be had’of all the best of these 
kinds in small pots, at prices varying from 8s. 
to 12s. per dozen; anda selection left to the 
florist, according to price to be paid, will be cer- 
tain to give good variety and fine kinds. If 
grown in pots these plants should, when ob- 
tained, be shifted into 6-in. pots, and in soil 
that is composed of good turfy loam, well-rotted 
manure, and a sprinkling of silver-sand; the 
plants well down, and the points pinched out 
to induce breaking at the sides. These shoots 
should be pegged down into the soil when large 
enough, and as the pots fill with roots some 
weak manure-water may be applied with advan- 
tage. A cool frame shaded from the sun, and 
facing north, giving plenty of air, is the best 
place in which to grow pot Pansies. Similar 
plants may be planted out in a bed well pre- 
pared, the soil deeply trenched and_ heavily 
dressed with rotten manure forked in on the 
surface ; the plants put out about 12 in. apart 
each way, and the side shoots pegged down as 
advised for pot culture. A top-dressing of rotten 
manure and Cocoa-fibre refuse will help the 
plants, and in hot sunshine they should be 
shaded.—A. D. 


1962.—_To Make a Garden Pay.—No 
considerable profit can be made by growing com- 
mon fruit and vegetables on one-third of an 
acre, especially in an unfavourable season, such 
as last year. It can only be done by producing 
the finest and choicest articles at the earliest 
possible season, so as to command fancy prices. 
I have three quarters of an acre, and sell what 
my family do not want. 1 have found Kidney 
Beans, Celery, choice Raspberries, Daisies, and 
Polyanthuses, among the most profitable things 
to grow.—F. T. W. 


2040.—Gladioli for Succession.—The 
following are early-blooming kinds, and should 
be planted between December and March :— 
cardinalis, bright scarlet ; Colvilli albus, pure 
white; luricans, orange-scarlet ; insignis, rich 
scarlet; and Washington, bright rose-lilac. 
The autumn-flowering varieties should not be 
planted before the middle of March, deferring 
the planting until the middle of April where 
the soil is of a heavy retentive nature. The 
undermentioned are some of the best in this 
class. La Candeur, white ; Le Vesuve, intense 
scarlet; Maréchal Vaillant, brilliant scarlet ; 
Ophir, dark yellow; Benvenuto, orange-red ; 
Belle Gabrielle, lilac-rose ; and Edith D’Ombrain, 
white ground suffused with carmine.—B. 

2043.—Large Flowering Cactus.— 
The faded leaves are in all probability the result 
of imperfect root action. When the plant has 
finished blooming, turn it out of the pot; 
examine the drainage, which will probably be 
found defective, in which case take another pot 
of the same size, drain it well, and, having 
worked away carefully with a pointed stick as 
much of the old soil as possible from the ball, 
so that a little fresh fine well-sanded compost 
may be gently worked down between it and the 
sides of the pot, place the plant in an airy 
sunny situation, and water only when quite dry. 

2044.—Shrubs under Trees.—We think 
that nothing would be so likely to answer the 
purpose as Holly, which thrives very well in 
shady situations. Many kinds of evergreens, 
such as Yew, Laurels, Rhododendrons, Box, and 
Berberis aquifolium, grow very well under trees, 
but it is necessary that in planting a good start 
should be given them by well preparing the soil 
for their reception, otherwise they fail to attain 
the vigour necessary to enable them to make 
satisfactory progress under such comparatively 
adverse circumstances. It must be remembered 
that the soil everywhere in the vicinity of trees 
is full of their fibres, consequently becomes very 
dry in the summer, and is to a great extent im- 
poverished. Therefore, in forming a Holly hedge 
a trench quite 2 ft, deep must be taken out, 
mixing with the excavated soil some good 
manure, and filling in again. In ground thus 
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prepared, especially if the plants are well 
watered in hot weather, an abundance of fibre will 
be formed, which, providing the desired amount 
of nutriment, will cause the plants to make a 
Thin ee ae Now is a good time to plant. 


2056.—New Zealand Flax.—In order to 
grow the New Zealand Flax successfully in the 
open air, a sunny but somewhat sheltered situa- 
tion should be accorded it. This plant revels in 
heat and moisture during the summer months, 
but dislikes stagnant water at the root ; conse- 
quently means must be taken to provide free 
drainage. Ina well-drained garden all that is 
necessary to do is to provide a free root-run in 
congenial -soil; should, however, the situation 
be low and damp, with no free exit for super- 
fluous moisture, the soil must be taken out quite 
2 ft. in depth, and 6 in. of brick rubble placed 
at the bottom. On this lay some turves, grass 
side downwards, and fill up with a good com- 
post, consisting of three parts sound loam and 
one part leaf-mould and rotten manure. In 
light sandy porous soils there is no need to pro- 
vide this drainage ; and where the natural staple 
is a sandy loam, the admixture of a little manure 
and leaf-mould will be all that is required: 
When planted in clumps, the Flax produces a 
fine bold effect, especially when in near associa- 
tion with other forms of plant life. Standing 
out somewhat prominently before masses of 
evergreens or shrubs of any description, its cha- 
racteristic features are more freely: displayed. 
It is, however, a fine subject for isolating on the 
Grass. In severe weather afew stakes should 
be placed round it, stuffing in some Fern and 
covering with a mat.—J. CoRNHILL. 


2096.—Geraniums not Flowering.— 
Probably the plants are in bad health. How 
are the roots? Are there worms in the pots? 
Or have they been kept so close as to produce 
spindly growth? Some such cause must have 
been at work. Geraniums now should have 
plenty of ventilation, be kept near the glass, 
and be watered regularly as they require it, 
giving weak manure water two or three times a 
week—that made from soot is excellent to im- 
port a dark healthy green to the foliage and 
give substance to the flowers.—E. H. 


2057.—Orange Tree not Flowering. — 
No dependence can be placed on the fruiting of 
Orange trees raised from pips ; they should be 
grafted or budded with a standard variety. It 
sometimes happens that a seedling will fruit at 
a tolerably early period of its existence, but 
more often years elapse before flower-buds are 
formed. If the plant in question is root-bound 
and healthy, shift it at once into the next size 
pot; if, on the contrary, it should not appear to 
need fresh potting, water occasionally with soot 
water. Admit plenty of light, but screen from 
the hot sun, and place in the open air about the 
middle of August fora period of three weeks, 
If there is any inclination on the part of the 
tree to form flower, it will do so under this treat- 
ment.—C, 


2039..-_Draceena Leaves Withering. 
—The only way to preserve the foliage of a 
plant in a perfect state is to maintain the fune- 
tions in a healthy activecondition. The wither- 
ing of the leaves is generally caused by a defec- 
tive root action, brought about by injudicious or 
neglectful watering. With respect to this latter 
operation, the golden rule is to allow the soil to 
quite dry out, and then give sufficient water to 
thoroughly moisten the soil, If the plant is 
growing in a room, the leaves should be sponged 
at least once a week, both the upper and under 
surfaces, An observance of these instructions 
will maintain the plant in health and vigour.—C. 


2036.—Bottom-heat for Frames.—In 
my article on the above subject in No. 55 some 
mistakes were made, At line eight read 24 in. for 
21 in,, and sun-burner seven-eighth inches wick, 
instead of seven-eighth in. thick. ‘‘F. H. W.” 
isright in supposing that the top of chimney 
should be 2 in. from the bottom of boiler. The 
tin lamp should hold about two quarts, so as to 
burn for twenty-four hoursat least without atten- 
tion. The conical chimney 7 in. high is glass, and 
sold at any lamp shop. The outer cylinder is thin 
sheet iron. My glass frame I find most con- 
venient; for, by having a stand with two shelves, 
Ican remove the seeds when germinated, and 
the same with struck cuttings, to a lower tem- 


| perature, which hardens them off before potting. 
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Its dimensions are as follows :—Height at back 
3 ft. ; height at front, 2 ft. 3 in. ; width 2 ft. 3 
in.; length, 3 ft. 3 in.; top sash on hinges 
to raise up if more ventilation is required ; 
front frame, 3 ft. by 2 ft., is made separate, 
and lifts out for putting in stuff and water 
ing. If “F. H. W.” is about to make one, 
I would advise him to procure the “baked 
clay slabs, as being far better than slate. 
They can be made to order at any brick-maker’s, 
and if made in three pieces they will not warp 
in the baking. Care must be taken that the 
boiler is not without water; the better plan is 
to fill it up twice a week.—PETROs. 


2059. Outdoor Winter - blooming 
Plants.—The Christmas Rose, the Winter 
Aconite, and the Snowdrop are amongst the 
earliest blooming plants ; there are also Alyssum 
saxatile, Arabis albida, Aubrietia greeca, Daffo- 
dils, Crocuses, Daisies, Polyanthuses, and Prim- 
roses of many shades of colour, all blooming at 
an early period of the year. With the excep- 
tion of the two last-named, all the above-men- 
tioned should be purchased as plants; they are 
to be obtained at a reasonable price, and, if nice 
little healthy plants are obtained, will form good 
specimens by next season. Pansies should not, 
however, be forgotten, the seed of which may 
be sown in July in a shady situation, and the 
little seedlings, when large enough, should be 
pricked out in a bed of nicely prepared soil, to 
be placed in their blooming quarters by the 
beginning of October. Primrose and Polyan- 
thus seed may be sown now ina pan or pot of 
sandy soil, keeping it in a frame or shady plac2 
until the plants are well up; then prick them 
out, as recommended for Pansies, and trans- 
plant later on. We would also try a few Vio- 
lets and Wallflowers (the latter may be sown 
now), and Pinks. Silene pendula is a pretty 
and effective spring bloomer, seed of which may 
be sown in August, and the young plants 
placed in position when large enough to trans- 
plant. If the situation is not too secluded, 
or exceptionally unfavourable to plant-life, we 
should suppose that any of the foregoing list 
would thrive fairly well.—J. C. B, 

2027.-Acacia in Window.—The lower 
leaves of Acacia lophantha generally fall as the 
plant increases in size. We should, however, 
advise that the roots be examined, in order to 
ascertain if drainage is defective. Should the 
young roots at the bottom of the pot appear 
decayed, take a fresh pot of the same size, well 
drain it, work away as much of the old soil 
from the roots as possible without injuring them, 
which will leave sufficient space for working in 
some fresh well-sanded mould between the old 
ball of soil and the pot. This treatment, com- 
bined with careful watering, will induce renewed 
root action, and will have a corresponding effect 
upon the leaf growth. Water only when dry 
atthe presentseason, giving enough to thoroughly 
permeate the soil. In the hot summer weather 
place the plant in the open air, choosing a shel- 
tered, somewhat shady situation.—J. C. B. 


2089.—Dandelion for Salads. — The 
common wild Dandelion is the one referred to; 
it may be cultivated and used like Chicory. 
Sow sceds now in drills 9 in. or 10 in. apart, 
and thin out the plants to about the same dis- 
tance in the rows. If seeds cannot be obtained 
dig up roots anywhere, and plant, leaving the 
intervals named above between. Keep all 
flowers pinched off, and blanch the tops by ex- 
eluding the light, the same as with Endive, 
Cultivation improves the size of both root and 
leaves. Some of the large roots dug up from 
the wayside or meadows, the leaves cut off nearly 
to the crowns, the roots planted 3 in. or 4 in. 
apart in boxes, and put in a dark place, would 
soon yield a serviceable salad to mix with Let- 
tuce, &.—E. H. 


2049.—Temperature for Ferns and 
Anthuriums, — Adiantum Farleyense and 
Anthurium Scherzerianum require a minimum 
winter temperature of 50° by night and 55° to 
69° by day. By the month of March these 
temperatures should be increased 10°, otherwise 
these heat and moisture-loving subjects do not 
develop freely. They succeed best when so 
placed that a volume of heat passes around them, 
such as on a slate bench over hot-water pipes, 
the surface of the slates being covered with 
Cocoa-nut fibre, maintained in a moist condition, 
In this manner a constantly saturated atmo- 
sphere is kept up without needing the too fre- 








quent use of the syringe. During the summer 
season, unless it should prove exceptionally cold, 


but little artificial heat will be necessary.— 
cao: B. 


2047.—_Specimen Blooming Plants.—We can 
think of nothing more suitable for the purpose named 
than Fuchsias and Geraniums. Free healthy young 
plants grown along from the present time under fayour- 
able conditions would attain fair dimensions and might 
be had in full bloom by the time specified.—B. 


2069.—Cimicifuga racemosa.—The Cimicifugas 
grow freely enough in soil of the ordinary description, 
preferring a sandy loam into which a portion of vege- 
table matter enters. A somewhat sheltered and partially 
shaded situation appears to suit them, one such as may 
be easily found in the shrubbery or wild garden. In hot 
dry weather fresh-planted specimens are benefited by 
copious waterings.—B. 


2045.—Rusty Geranium Leaves.—The planis in 
question have probably been watered too frequently. 
A sour state of the soil will cause rust. Allow each 


plant to dry well out between each watering. Ventilate 
freely, but avoid cutting winds.—C. 
1952._Slugs in Greenhouses.—I have tried 


many away to get rid of slugs, and find the best plan is 
to lay baits of flour paste, oatmeal porridge, or bran, on 
pieces of slate or glass. Look over your baits with a 
light at night, picking up all the slugs yon can get, and 
putting them into a dish among salt and water, Salt may 
also be sprinkled about with advantage where there is 
no danger of injury to plants.—M, CUTHBERTSON, 
Rothesay. 


2031.—Highteen First-class Dahlias.—Fancy— 
Gil Blas, Grand Duchess, flora Wyatt, Lady Spokes, 
Her Majesty, Henry Walton, Startler, Miss Ruth, Queen 
Mab. Selfs—Criterion, Rev. Dr. Moffat, Sir G. Smyth, 
Thomas White, Thomas Goodwin, John Standish, Royal 
Queen, Miss Henshaw, Mr. Dix.—YORKSHIREMAN IN 
CUMBERLAND. 


2058.—Making Screens.—lIf ‘‘A. HE.” adds a little 
glycerine to his gum I think his scraps will adhere to the 
leather.—W. E. 


1974.—Soot-water for Plants.—To mix soot with 
water put a handful into an ordinary watering-can ; then 
add as much water as will wet it, say about }in., take 
the can, and swing it round so as to make the whole go 
quickly round inside, when it will soon mix. Jn putting 
a quantity into a barrel use a stick to stir. The secret 
is in not putting in too much water.—M. CUTHBERTSON, 
Rothesay. 


2058.—Making a Screen.—Two ounces of Russian 
glue dissolved in a quart of water; let it simmer until 
reduced to a pint, put on warm with a soft camel-hair 
brush. Next day varnish with paper varnish.—DIDo. 


1973._Soot in Gardens.—If the soot is buried 1 ft. 
or 18 in. deep, you may plant ordinary flowers or vege- 
tables over it at once, except, perhaps, such crops as 
Parsnips.—M. CUTHBERTSON. 

1959.—Perennials for Sowing in July.—The 
list of hardy perennials of a compact habit that can be 
raised from seed and will bloom during the latter half 
of the year is an exceedingly limited one, as by far the 
larger portion bloom in the spring or early summer. 











Even the Sweet William, one of the best, flowers in June, 
and Pansies raised from seed the previous year bloom 
their best inspring. The Antirrhinum and Pentstemon 
are both good in their way. Carnations and Picotees 
sown in July should flower late, as also will the double 
white Chrysanthemum inodorum, and the various forms 
of Indian Pink. Myosotis sempiflorus will bloom late 
in a cool damp place.—D. 

1968.—Crown Impsrials from Seed.—lIt will 
probably be three or four years before Crown Imperials 
from seed will bloom, as all bulbs of this class are slow 
growers. Keep the seedlings in potsfora year, and then 
turn them out into the open border, marking the place 
where planted, and giving the soil alittle manure. 





2098.—Plants in Bedrooms.—Are plants kept in 
a bedroom window injurious to health?—W. J. [Not 
unless a very large quantity are kept.] 


2099.—Pigeons’ Manure in the Garden.—Is 
pigeons’ manure good for a flower garden? also will it 
make good liquid manure for watering Stocks, Asters, 
&c.?—T. A. H. [You can get nothing better. Itis very 
strong, and you must be eareful how you use it.] 


2100.—Grafting Camellias.—Would a Camellia do 
well if grafted on an Orange tree or on the Manetti 
Stock ?—J. H.S. [Certainly not ; if you are of an experi- 
mental turn of mind you can try it, but you will certainly 
fail.] 


2101.—-Guano Water.—Will this answer equally as 
well as liquid manure made from either cow or sheep 
manure for all general purposes?—J. H.S. [Yes, if itis 
good and is properly applied: You will find information 
as to strength in recent numbers of GARDENING.] 


2102.—Cyclamens not Flowering.—I have six 
Cyclamens; they seem very healthy and have plenty of 
leaves, but no sign of blossom. How can I make them 
flower? I have given them a little weak liquid manure 
once or twice. They are old roots, and last year they 
flowered fairly well.—C. HANKEY. [Probably the plants 
had no season of rest after flowering last year. You had 
better withhold water a little by degrees till the leaves 
begin to flag, then place them ina cold frame or in the 
open air, giving them a little water very occasionally. 
They will probably flower well nextyear if taken indoors 
in autumn. ] 


2103. —Growing Celery.—I have an Onion bed sown 
at the end of February last, and which I am afraid will 
not repay the cost of seed. I should, therefore, very 
much like to plant it with Celery. It was, previous to 
sowing, rather heavily manured, and a mixture of soot 
and salt added. Soil naturally light, with a warm 
southern aspect. Would you favour me with a few prac- 
tical suggestions as to the culture of Celery, together 
with the best variety and time to plant ?7—NORTHANTS. 








[Dig out trenches 15 in. to 18 in. wide, and 3 ft. apart - 
from centre to centre, and 6 in, deep. Into the bottom 
of the trenches dig a good coat of rotten manure. Pro- 
cure some strong plants of any good dwarf red kind, 
such as the Dwarf Crimson, Incomparable Red, and plant 
them at the end of the month 9in. apart in the trenches, 
and give them plenty of water. They will want earthing 
up during summer, an operation which will doubtless be 
alluded to in GARDENING in the proper season, It is too 
late to sow now, except for very late crops.] 


2104.—Stopping Vines.—When am I to stop the 
shoots of Vines? J have two Black Hamburgh, whieh 
have made such rapid progress that their shoots are 
nearly 4 ft. to 5 ft. long, and the fruit just commencing 
to come out in bloom, of which there is such a show that 
the bunches, as nearly as I can reckon, amount to 175 in 
a house about 30 ft. long and 10 ft. wide.—INEXPERI- 
ENCED. [Stop all the shoots upon which bunches have 
formed. Let each shoot have at least two joints beyond 
the bunch, and if there is room they may have four or 
five ; the principle, however, is this:—All the foliage 
left must be exposed to light and air; but in your case it 
would be better to leave the shoots rather long than to 
take off large pieces now ; you must, of course, remove 
a large quantity of the bunches if you wish for a good 
crop. Take off some of the weakest at once, and when 
the berries are set remove the worst bunches till a 
reasonable crop only is left. One bunch only must be 
left on a shoot.] 


2105.—Lilies of the Valley.—What ought I to do 
with my Lilies of the Valley in pots after they have done 
blooming to ensure plenty of blooms next year? I have 
no greenhouse.—A HARMLESS BULLFINCH. [Pull them 
to pieces, and plant the crowns singly in rich sandy soil. 
Take them up, and pot them again in autumn. ] 


2106.--Moving Chrysanthemums.—Can Chry- 
santhemums be divided and moved with safety now? 
They have thrown up shoots 2 in. or 3 in. long.—HoRTU. 
LANUS. [Yes ; move them at once, watering them after- 
wards. ] 


2107.—Frame Cucumbers.—How many Cucumber 
plants ought | to put into a frame 6 ft. by 3 ft., heated 
with stable manure? and which are the best sorts to 
grow in the above frame ?—A. A. J. [Two plants will be 
plenty. Telegraph is the best kind; Lord Kenyon’s 
Favourite is also good ; so is Tender and True,] 


2108.—Hot-water Pipes Cracking.—Will cold 
water poured into evaporating troughs when the pipes 
are hot crack them?—D. T. [If the pipes are heated 
with hot water inside, cold water would not crack them. 
If the pipes were used as a flue, then the result might 
be different. ] 


2109—Mulching.—-I often see this word mentioned, 
but fail to understand its meaning.—DiIpo. [By mulch- 
ing is meant covering the ground with manure or other 
material for the purpose of preventing evaporation. ] 


2110.—Plants for Baskets in Windows.—What 
plant or creeper could I buy that would look and grow 
well suspended inside a window facing south ?—W. J. B. 
[Fuchsias, Begonias, Lobelias, Musk, Campanulas, Saxi- 
fraga sarmentosa, Ivy-leaved Geraniums, or any quick- 
growing plant that will assume a pendulous habit. ] 


2111:—Plants for Window Box.—I have made a 
frame and covered it with virgin cork to fit the outside of 
a window facing south ; what plantsin pots could I place 
at the back of it to look well all the summer? I sliould 
think if {[ introduced a pot or two of common Creeping 
Jenny to grow hanging over the cork it would look 
pretty.—W. J. B. [Creeping Jenny would do well as an 
edging; as would Ivy-leaved Geraniums, some of the 
smaller Tropzolums, Blue Lobelias, and the sweet Al- 
lysum ; for the back you could have zonal Pelargoniums, 
single Petunias, Fuchsias, Mimuluses, &c. ; indeed there 
are hundreds of plants suited to the purpose. ] 


2112.—_Manure for Strawberries.-—-Is the appli- 
cation of manure to Strawberry plants in beds that have 
suffered during the frosts of last winter to be recom- 
mended? If so, solid or in liquid, and the kind?—S, N. 
(Solid manure should have been applied in autumn ; but, 
if decomposed stable manure can be had, a dressing 
would do good even now. Do not dig itin; simply spread 
it on the surface between the plants; an occasional 
drenching of the drainage froma manure heap would be 
beneficial in dry weather. ] 


2113.—Position for Vegetable Marrows.— 
Would Vegetable Marrows do well in a position partly 
shaded by a small Apple tree on one side and Currant 
bushes on the other? They would receive considerable 
sun during the day.— W.. [Yes, perfectly. ] 

2114.—Culture of Balsams.—In No. 51 of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED good loam, decayed manure, and sharp 
road grit is recommended to grow these to perfection. 
Will grit off a limestome road do, or would coarse river 
sand be better?—PETROS. [River sand would be the 
best.] 

2115.—Building a Greenhouse.—How should I 
construct a greenhouse so that it becomes a tenant’s 
fixture, that could be removed?—J, A. P. [You may 
construct it in any way you please, so long as you take 
care not to disturb the ground in any way, nor attach 
the woodwork to any wall or building. Some old rail- 
way sleepers or similar timber will act well as a founda- 
tion, if placed on the level ground; or bricks could be 
used, provided they were not mortared together. ] 

2116.—Forming Rockeries.—Are there any instruc- 
tions on this subject in Vol. 1. of GARDENING?—C, B. 
[You will find information on this subject in the num- 
bers for September 6th, 13th, and 20th ; December 6th 
and 27th ; January 3rd, and August 9th.] 

2117.—Garlic in Shrubberies.—How can this be 
destroyed?—M. L. V. [By perservingly chopping the 
tops off with a hoe directly they appear, throughout the 
year. ] 

2118.—Raising Melons and Cyclamens.—What 
heat is required to raise Melon and Cyclamen persicum 
seeds?—M. E. L. B. [A moist temperature of from 602 
to 70°.] 

2119.—Lifting Dielytra.—I have a Dielytra specta- 
bilis in the ground showing flower. Would it injure it 
to take it up and putit into a pot?—J.J. [Not if you 
well water it first, and lift it with a good ball of earth, 
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and drop it neatly into a pot of sufficient size. Water 
it after potting, and place it in a shady place out-of- 
doors for a few days.] 


2120.—Pricking out Annuals.—I have some Clark- 
ias, Verbena venosa, Godetia, Linaria, Dianthus, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Candytuft, sown in shallow boxes in a 
cold frame ; they are now appearing above the ground. 
Could they be pricked out in the open ground, as I have 
no other shelter besides the cold frame in which they 
are at present?—J.J. [When well up, take off the lights 
by day, and close them at night, till the plants get well 
hardened ; they may then be pricked out in good soil out- 
of-doors. ] 


2121.—-Cucumbers Bearing ina Small State. 
—I have two or-three Cucumber plants which have 
grown 5 in. or 6 in. high. They are showing fruit at 
every joint, even the seed leaf joint. Shall I take them 
out or not? (Certainly ; if you wish your plants to last 
and give you a continuous crop of fruit you must remove 
all fruit and blossoms as fast as they appear till the 
plants are established. ] 

2122.—Origin of the Polyanthus —Can any 
reader inform me of the origin of the Polyanthus? I 
have seen it stated as likely to have originated in a cross 
between the Cowslip and Oxlip, and it certainly resem- 
bles these plants in thes oil it prefers; but I have seen 
plants uniting it to the common Primrose by many in- 
sensible gradations, and have not only found Primroses 
throw up a stem and produce a truss of flowers, but 
have seen Polyanthuses lose their tall stem and become 
to all intent and purposes Primroses, without the loss of 
their lacing or other characteristics of the individual 
blossom. [The Polyanthus is considered by botanists to 
be a variety of the common Primrose (Primula vulgaris) : 
but perhaps some of our readers can say more on the 
subject.—ED.] 


Orach and New Zealand Spinach.—Hortus.— 
These are totally different plants. 


Propagating Pyrethrums.—When should th® 
roots of these be divided? [In autumn when they have 
ceased flowering. ] 

Gas Boiler.—A Subscriber.—Apply to some of the 
firms that advertise in our columns. 


Sportive Leaves on Stocks.—H. E. S.—It is 
not at all uncommon for Ten-week Stocks to produce 
sportive leaves. 


Deutzia gracilis not Flowering.—7. A. H.— 
If the plant is in full leaf it is not likely to flower this 
year. Keep it growing for the present, and in summer 
plunge it out-of-doors in a sunny situation, in order to 
get the wood well ripened. It will then flower next 
spring, 

J. H.—Your communication can only be inserted as an 
advertisement, in the columns set apart for that purpose. 


M. H. H. Terry.—it looks uncommon, but we can form 
no opinion on such a poor dried-up piece. Send us a 
good flower packed in damp Moss in a tin box. 


Anxious to Know.—We cannot recommend tradesmen. 
Consult our advertisement columns. 


Names of Plants.—Kitty.—The leaf is that of an 
Oleander, or Nerium ; for culture see answers to queries. 
——A. B. G.—Narcissus minor.— F, W.—It would be 
impossible to name a single-flowered Petunia ; a packet 
of seed yields an endless variety; the one sent is well 
worth growing.—E. F', Hunt.—The Toad Flax (Linaria 
cymbalaria),——F. L. H. Z.—Alliumursinum, commonly 
called Ramsons; a good wild garden plant.——J. Vee 
Cains.—We cannot name florists’ flowers, such as Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias, &c. ; this can only be done by a specia- 
list, who has plants near him for comparison. H.C.— 
A sport of very common occurrence.— Pink May.—1, 
Nicotiana noctiflora ; 2, cannot be named without flowers : 
3, Sparmannia africana.— Agnes.—1, Sisyrinchium of 
some kind, but cannot tell which from sucha scrap of 
the plant ; 2, Santolina incana, or French Lavender ; 3, 
Echeveria of some kind.—Magna.—¥Fern, Asplenium 
fontanum ; flowering plant, Pulmonaria mollis.— Pansy. 
—The climber is Clematis indivisa; the others are the 
White Rock Cress (Arabis albida) and A. albida varie- 
gata.—A Lover of Flowers.—Libonia floribunda; it 
may be propagated from cuttings at any time from now 
till October. 











QUERIES. 


2123.—Salt and Soot as Manure.—A mixture of 
soot and salt is recommended as a first-rate manure. 
Would someone inform me what quantity I might safely 
give at each dressing to a piece of ground planted with 
Potatoes? also at what periods of their growth will it be 
best to apply it? The land is light and poor.—SILLy 
BILLY. 


2124.-Mushroom-growing in Winter.—Will 
some one tell me how to grow Mushrooms in winter? T[ 
have a first-rate house heated with hot-water pipes, but I 
fail to get any Mushrooms. A few come up at first ; they 
are very small, and dwindle and wither.—S. M. 


2125.—Propagating the Eucalyptus.—Will any 
one tell me if I can propagate the Eucalyptus globulus 
from cuttings 7?—CLAREMONT. 


2126.—Climbers for Filling up Hedges.—I have 
a hedge some thirty yards long dividing my flower gar- 
den from my neighbour’s. The bottom of said hedge 
was full of dead branches, and there being gaps also, I 
have put wire netting 1 ft. high all the length, and am 
anxious to know what kind of dwarf Ivy or other climber 
would be the most suitable to train on this wire-work, 
not to grow high, and to fill up well.—T. 8. H. 


2127.—Books.—Can any one tell me of a good reliable 
work or works on the parrot and its Management? also 
on the culture of the Cactus ?—PARROT. 


2128.—Propagating Ivy.—Will any one tell me 
of the best way to propagate Ivy ?—C. B. 


2129.—Woodlice and Mushrooms.—I am forcin 
Mushrooms in two different places, one in a dark be 
immy greenhouse, and the others in a dark vault. The 
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latter are doing very well, but the woodlice have got at 
those in the greenhouse and are destroying them all. Can 
any one suggest any means of destroying them without 
damaging the Mushrooms?—B. N. C. 


2130.—-How to Get Rid of Ants in Frames. 
—My Cucumber frames for the past two seasons have 
been visited by a great many ants. Soon after the plants 
have been put in they locate themselves among the roots 
of the plants and stop their growth. Can any one tell 
me how to get rid of these intruders ?—K. N. 


2131.—Plants for Winter Flowering —Willany 
one inform me what plants [ can now raise from seed in 
a greenhouse for winter fiowering? or what young plants 
would it be best to obtain for the purpose ?—W. C. 


2132.—Orchard House Peach Trees.—I have 
discovered millions of very fat scale on the smaller 
branches of Peach trees, especially at the end of the house 
where there is least sunshine. What is the cause? and 
what is the cure? Our trees have always been quite clean 
up to this date —KIRWAN J, FERNIE. 


2133.—Spotted Geranium Leaves.—I gota cut- 
ting of a pink-flowered Geranium in the autumn, and till 
lately it has done remarkably well. Now the leaves are 
first covered with small yellow spots, then the whole 
leaf gets yellow and withers away. Within the last few 
days I have noticed small marks on the leaves as if a 
snail had crawled over them; but I looked under the 
leaves, and could find no trace of any insect. What is 
wrong ?—INGLEFIELD. 


2134.—Weeds in Asparagus Beds.—I have taken 
a garden in which there are some Asparagus beds badly 
infested with Twitch Grass. I cannot get it out without 
destroying the Asparagus. If I salt the bed to kill Twitch 
now, will it destroy the beds? Can any one advise me? 
—H. L. D. 


2135.—Stands for Exhibiting.—Will any reader 
inform me how to make a few boxes in which to exhibit 
Pansies, Asters, and Marigolds, giving the proper size, 
&e. 7—J. B. 


2136.—Points of Good Pansies.—What are the re- 
cognised characters to be aimed at in selecting seedling 
Pansies to form a fine strain ?—J. W.°M, 


2137.—Roses on Seedling Briars.—What is the 
method to be followed in working Roses on seedling 
Briars? How should the stocks be treated during growth? 
and at what age are they fit to operate on?—J. W. M. 


2138.—Palms in Rooms.—What is the proper 
treatment for Palms in rooms? I succeed well with a 
Date Palm, but a Thrinax elegans, bought about six 
weeny Ae, sos miserable ; the fans shrivel up and die 
off.—A. B. C. 


2139.—Pot Roses to Bloom in August.—I 
want some Roses to be able to show at alocal flower show 
in August (about the 18th). My Roses in pots are just 
coming into bloom now under glass Is it possible to 
have them in full bloom again for the show? and what 
treatment should they have to obtain a sound good 
bloom? They are mostly Hybrid Perpetuals that I have. 
Good advice would be valued.—_OXonIAN, 


2140.—Cold Greenhouse.—I have a small un- 
heated greenhouse, to which I admit plenty of air during 
the day, but a sort of green Moss or mould forms over 
all the pots and nothing thrives. I do not think I over- 
water, Can any one suggest a remedy? I do hope the 
subject of cold greenhouses will be thoroughly taken up 
in GARDENING; many amateurs will be grateful for prac- 
tical hints.—A. B. C, 


2141.-Crown_ Imperials. — Three years ago I 
planted a few bulbs. They flowered the first year, but 
ever since they have come up weakly and produced no 
bloom, The beds are well attended to, and top-dressed 
with stable manureevery year. Why do they not bloom? 
—F. T. M. 


2142.-Wireworms and Maggots in Gardens. 
—I have just taken a garden, which is planted, but is 
sadly infested with wireworms and a maggot of a dull 
leaden colour. Can any one recommend a way of getting 
rid of them ?—W. 


2143.—Propagating Biblical Plants. — Could 
any reader give me any information appertaining to the 
cultivation or sowing or striking cuttings, that is, if the 
seed is attainable or the cuttings procurable, of the fol- 
lowing plants, &c., which we find from time to time men- 
tioned in the Bible, viz.—Ling, Aloes, Balm, Cinnamon, 
Cassia, Bdellium or Musk, Myrrh, Onycha, Galbanum, 
Calamus (a sweet Grass), Saffron, Spikenard, and Stacte? 
Can they be grown in this country? If so, how? And 
what is the proper time for sowing seed or striking cut- 
tings, and where procurable ?—J. C. 


2144.—Rock Plants “under ; Trees.=I have a 
rockery under the shade of avery thick wide-spreading 
Beech tree. A few Ferns grow there, but I should be glad 
to know if any other plants would grow there. The drip 
from the tree is heavy in wet weather.—A SUBS°RIBER. 


2145.—Yellow Spots on Geranium Leaves. 
I have a Geranium which has made very little growth 
lately ; all the leaves are full of yellow spots, some very 
irregular and mis-shapen ; and although I have bestowed 
particular care and attention on this plant, yet it does 
not seem to recover. As it has been sofor months I was 
unable to take cuttings, and should therefore like to 
save it. Isthere a remedy ?—H. E. S. 


2146.—Wireworm in”Seakale.—I have possessed 
Seakale beds for three years, and I find the roots are 
destroyed by the wireworm. The crops are obtained 
under Seakale pots by covering them with leaves and 
hot manure, beginning with about two dozen pots at the 
end of the bed. As soon as the produce has been cut 
the pots are renewed row bv row beyond the former, and 
the leaves and hot manure turned over to the new plants, 
by which a succession is secured. The soil issandy ; and, 
as many of my neighbours have been treated the same, 
I should be glad to know of any cure to rid the plants of 
this mischievous animal —S, E. D. 

2147.—Cowslips from Seed.—I have gathered 
seed of the wild Cowslip two years in succession and 
carefully sown it, once in autumn and once in spring. 
In neither case has a single seed germinated. I am par- 
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ticularly anxious to raise it from seed. 
me advice on the subject ?—F, T. M. 

2148.—Traveller’s Joy (Clematis vitalba).—Are the 
flowers of our native species fragrant? -F. T, Morr. 

2149.—Charcoal Stove.—Will ‘ M. W. P.” say the 
size of his greenhouse, and if the charcoal stove be 
bought in Cork can be procured in London? Also the 
name or maker of same stove ?—KE. H, 


2150.—Flower-pot Stoves.—Would “ H. M D.B. 
explain more fully how he constructs his pot-stoves, and 
what sized pots would be required to heat a frame 7 ft. 
by 13 ft.?—H. A. T. 


2151.—Jasmines not Flowering. —I have a 
Jasmine plant which I brought from France last autumn. 
It was about to bloom then, and has remained in the 
same condition ever since, Will someone tell me what 
Iam to do with it 7—M. T. 


Can any one give 








POULTRY. 


Disease in Fowls.—I had a large num- 
ber of fowls last year; they had always been 
very healthy, when suddenly they began to 
droop, and I used to find them dead in all direc- 
tions. I first thought they were poisoned, but 
such was not the case. Upon examining them I 
found they were covered with vermin, I had 
the houses cleaned and (lime-washed mixed with 
sulphur) ; but it was<all no use ; the disease was 
most contagious, they nearly all perished. I 
feed them well with meal, oats, and turnips ; 
they have fresh water every day, and a nice 
grass run. I found one hen dead yesterday, and 
I am afraid they are going to perish this year 
also. I had a nice brood of chickens out on 
January 15; and now, whenI thought they were 
all right, they are all drooping, and four have 
perished. I should feel very much obliged if I 
could obtain some information on the subject. 
Also my fowls lay very small eggs; they are a 
mixed breed, and were very good ones.— 
VIOLET. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 4s 
to 68; Azalea, 6s to 12s; Cineraria, 68 to 12s; Deutzia, 
4s to 68; Ferns (various), 3s to 9s; Heliotrope, 6s; Jon- 
quils, 68 to 9s ; Lily of the Valley, 6s to 18s ; Lilac, 2s to 8s; 
Mignonette, 4s to 98; Myrtle, 6s; Narcissus (various), 
4s to 9s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 3s to 6s. ; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 63; Spireas, 6s to 12s; Tropzolums, 1s to 
38; Tulips. 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 28; Violets 
(Neapolitan), 4s to 5s; Violets (French), 1s 6d to 4s 0d. 
—Per dozen flowers.—Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies, 
38; Camellias, 1s to 48; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 38; 
Eucharis, 4s to 6s; Gardenias, 2s to 6s; Roses (forced), 1s 
6d to 6s — Per dozen sprays or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d 
to 3s; Fuchsias, 28 to 48; Primulas (double), 9d to 1s ; 
Stephanotis, 3s to 6s. 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arbor-vite (golden), 
9s to 188; Arbor-vitze (common), 6s to 128; Arum 
Lilies, 68 to 128; Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 68 to 
18s ; Aralia Sieboldi, 12s to 30s; Ardisia crenulata, 18s to 
30s ; Begonias (flowering), 6s to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foli- 
aged), 6s to 128; Berberis, 4s to 9s; Bouvardias, 12s to 
188; Box, 4s to 9s; Cytisus racemosus, 9s to 188; Cine- 
raria, 48 to 128; Clematis, 9s to 18s; Cyclamen, 68 to 
188; Daphne indica, 12s to 24s ; Deutzia gracilis, 9s to 18s ; 
Dielytra, 9s to 128; Draceena (green-leaved kinds), 12s to 
30s; Dractena 18s'to 60s; Euonymus, 4s to 128; Euony- 
mus (variegated), 6s to 18s; Ferns (greenhouse and stove 
various), 6s to 188; Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s 3 Fuchsias, 
6s to 128; Gardenias, 248 to 36s; Hyacinths, 4s to 9s : 
Lily of the Valley, 12s to 24s; Mignonette, 6s to 9s: 
Narcissus, 9s to 12s; Nasturtium, 6s; Palms (small), 18s 
to 60s ; Pelargoniums (fancy), 12s to 243; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 48 to 98; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 24s : Spirea japonica, 6s 
to 18s; Selaginellas, 3s to 4s; Virginian Creepers, 6s, — 
Per pair.—Azaleas, 10s to 20s ; Maiden-hair Ferns (large) 
4s to 78; Aucubas (berried), 4s to 68; Cyclamen (large), 
5s i 10s; Palms (large), 15s to 42s ; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3° 
each, 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel and barrel, 9s 
to 36s; Cobs and Filberts, per 100 lb, 120s ; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per 1h, 5s to 8s; Grapes (imported 
Almeria), per barrel, 25s to 30s; Lemons, per box, 20s to 35s ; 
Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s ; Pomeloes, per 
dozen, 38 to 68; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), each, 5s to 
15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per lb, 1s 6d to 2s: 
Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 4d to 9d. 


Vegetables.— Per 100.—Asparagus, 1s 6d to 4s; 
French Beans, 9d tols. Per dozen bunches. —Carrots (out- 
door), 4s to 5s; Watercress, 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s ; Mint, 
4s to 68; Parsley, 6s; Turnips (outdoor), 3s to 4s; 
Radishes, 1s 6d to 3s; Herbs,2d to6d. Per doz punnets,—~ 
Cress, Mustard, or small salad, 2s; Seakale, 36s. 
Per dozen, — Cucumbers, 4s to 7s; Endive, 2s to 
8s; Lettuce, 1s to 2s.—Per bundle.—Celery, 1s to 4s: 
Horseradish, 3s to 6s; Salsafy, 6d to 9d.—-Per 1b,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 5d to 9d. Broc- 
coli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 188; Broccoli (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 2s 6d ; Savoys, per score, 5s; Chervil, per pun- 
net, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, per 
pottle, 1s; Potatoes (general store, round kinds), per 
ton, 1008 to 200s; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 180s ; Pars- 
nips, per tally, 5s to 7s; Rhubarb, forced (per dozen 
bundles), 4s to 8s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra» 
gon, per bunch, 4d. 
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PANSIES. 


. . | . 
or the open ground, and even in a window| and expensive treatment recommer ded by 
box in a London backyard ; and the rich|some authorities ; whereas, it is a fet that 
Few plants have been more improved of|and varied colours of the flowers render | many which would bave succeeded perfectly 
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| GROUP OF BELGIAN OR FANCY PANSIES. 








late years than the Pansies, and, although | them the most interesting as well as beau-|in any ordinary garden soil are killed by 
for a long time little cultivated, they are|tiful of plants. There can be little doubt | over-feeding and the introduction of fresh 
now becoming universally popular. They | that numbers have been deterred from grow-| soil containing the eggs of grub and wire- 
can be grown in the shade or the sun, in pots | ing Pansies of all classes by the elaborate} worm, Let us suppose that an amateur cul- 
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tivator has procured a collection “of Pan- 
sies of all classes, say in September or Oc- 
tober, and that, being afraid to risk them in 
the open ground all winter, he has pre- 
pared a compost of about three parts good 
rich loam and one part leaf-mould and 
silver or river sand ; Jet us suppose further 
that he has got the plants into 4-in. pots, 
and in a cold frame close to the glass, that 
he has plunged them, giving them at all 
times as much light and air as possible—all 
he will then have to do will be to water 
them with soft water when required, and 
enard against too much damp, as damp isa 
far greater enemy to Pansies than frost. If 
it be intended to bloom the plants in pots, 
then they should be repotted in February or 
March into 8-in. or 10-in. pots, using the 
same compost as before, but with the addi- 
tion of one-fourth part of the best old ma- 
nure obtainable (old well-rotted cow manure 
being preferable). The compost should be 
in good working order by being prepared 
beforehand and protected from too much 
wet at this season of the year. The pots 
must be well drained, and after potting 
they should be again plunged in cold frames 
or pits, close to the glass, as before, admit- 
at all times plenty of light andair. When 
the plants have become established in the 
pots, and the days longer and milder, they 
should be supplied with plenty of good 
soft water; and it will be advantageous, in 
the case of weakly plants especially, to add 
a little guano to the water occasionally—or, 
what is better, have a cask with a mixture 
of liquid manure, consisting of guano and 
soot, and add a small quantity of this mix- 
ture to every pan of water, as it is much 
safer to give a small quantity often than to 
give a large dose, say, once or twice a week. 
As the plants grow it is advisable to furnish 
them with small stakes, to keep them from 
being broken by the wind. If blooms be 
wanted early, say for competition in May 
or the baginning of June, the lights will re- 
quire to be taken off the frames only seven 
or eight hours during the heat of the day ; 
but if they be required for the end of June 
or July, then the plants should be grown as 
coolly as possible, with the lights altogether 
off, except for protection from heavy rains or 
winds. 

For growing Pansies in the open ground 
any good piece of ground will do free from 
the shade and the roots of trees ; and for 
early sorts a border facing south or west is 
best. If the ground be poor, it might with 
advantage be trenched over and plenty 
of good old manure and any good free soil 
forked into it, and thoroughly exposed to 
the winter’s frost and rain; and if the 
situation be wet it ought to be drained. 
When it is convenient to prepare the ground 
the year before it is wanted for Pansies, it 
should be well trenched, adding plenty of 
good manure; and a crop of Potatoes, Tur- 
nips, or other vegetables, may be taken off it, 
when it could either be planted in autumn 
or ridged up all winter, and be ready for 
planting in spring. Autumn planting ought 
to be finished by the end of September ; 
during hard frost the beds might with ad- 
yantage be protected by branches or mats ; 
or, in cases where the collection is not ex- 
tensive, a pot could be put over each plant. 
Spring planting ought to be finished by the 
end of March ; the plants require to be in- 
serted up to their shoulders firmly, leaving 











only the head out of the ground. Plant 
from 10 in. to 12 in. apart each way, and 
put small stakes to them at once, to save 
them from being broken by the wind. Water 
them with soft water in order to settle them 
into the ground ; give the surface of the bed 
from time to time a good stirring, and in 
dry weather a good watering will be bene- 
ficial ; but were the beds well mulched with 
old manure or Moss it would serve to keep 
the plants damp and cool all the summer, 
and save much watering. 

These remarks apply more particularly to 
what are now known as show Pansies ; but 
the cultivation of fancy or Belgian Pansies 
may be said to be the same, except that the 
soil in which they are grown should be a 
little poorer, and that they should not be 
planted in the open ground until spring, as 
they do not seem to be quite so hardy as 
the show kinds. They ought also to be 
planted a little wider apart, as they are, as a 
rule, more vigorous in growth. This class 
of Pansy is rapidly improving—so rapidly, 
indeed, that each year’s seedlings cast those 
of previous years into the shade. Bedding 
Pansies have proved to be most useful, al- 
though at first they met with some opposi- 
tion. The qualities to be looked for in the 
bedding Pansy are habit and good foliage, 
and profusion, substance, colour, and size 
of blooms. The best way to succeed with 
them is to practise deep cultivation, to give 
plenty of good old manure, and plant early, 
so as to get the plants well established be- 
fore hot weather sets in. ‘These remarks 
ot course apply equally to the culture of 
the show and fancy Pansies, and we may add 
that both must have a change of ground 
every year. 

Pansies are propagated by means of seeds, 
cuttings, and division of the roots, Seed 
should only be gathered from the best sorts, 
and care should be taken to see that it is 
ripe before it is gathered; it may be sown 
at any time, butit is best to sow in August 
and September, in pots, and as soon as the 
young plants will bear handling, to prick 
them out in pans or boxes, and winter 
them with the general collection; they 
will then be ready to plant out the follow- 
ing March and April. Cuttings may a'so 
be taken at any season, but July, August, 
and September are the best months for pro- 
pagating the general collection. Select for 
this purpose young shoots from the centre 
and sides of the plants ; good short-jointed 
pieces, from 2 in. to 3 in. in length, are 
best, and if a heel or small root can be got 
with them, so much the better. Where 
a large stock is wanted, it is a good 
plan to nip out the centres of the main 
shoots, when a host of small ones will soon 
spring up from the centre of the plant ; and 
if a handful of sand be shaken loosely into 
the middle of the plants, it will encourage 
small roots to form at the base of every 
shoot, and-thus enable them to be taken off, 
ready for planting, every two or three weeks. 
For cuttings, no place is better than the 
foot of a north wall or hedge, and for late 
cuttings a cold frame or pit. The soil 
should consist of a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and plenty of good sharp river or 
pit sand. They should be sheltered during 
severe storms of wind or rain, but when 
shading is required it ought only to be con- 
tinued as short a time as possible, as it is 
apt to make the cuttings ‘‘ draw” too much, 








and not root ; when rooted, they require to 
be removed from the cutting bed and 
planted in the open ground, watered, and 
shaded for a short time. A damp day or 
evening is best for this purpose, and by 
this means a stock of well-rooted, short- 
jointed plants will be secured for either 
autumn or spring planting. The old stools 
may be lifted and divided if required, but 
propagation by means of cuttings is prefer- 
able, as well as more economical, where 
stock is required. 

In cultivating Pansies for exhibition, i 
is requisite in the first place to understand 
what are the properties of an exhibition Pansy. 
To gain the best knowledge of this I would 
recommend going to a good exhibition, where 
one hour’s study with a grower as guide would 
be better than a volume in print. The next 
thing is to procure good sorts. Get strong 
plants, and let them bloom once to show their 
true colours ; then begin to pinch every bloom 
bud off as it appears, and get some Fern or 
wooden pegs, and peg every shoot or stem down 
in the soilmidway of thestem. By these means 
you will get double the quantity of plants you 
would have by breaking up the roots; do this 
as soon as you get the plants growing, and, as I 
said before, pinch every bud off after you know 
they are right sorts. Then get your cold frames 
ready ; these need be particular in no way if 
they let in plenty of air and light. Next fill 
up within 6 in. of the glass with some good 
fresh loamy soil, the top spit of an old pasture, 
and some very well-rotted and clean stable 
manure; if it is not rotted so that it falls to 
pieces when you handle itit is of no use, as 
strawy loose stuff will not suit them, Mix it 
well up, and put it in your frame; level it, 
and let it settle some weeks before use. The 
plants ought by August to be well rooted. Take 
one root up at a time, keeping the label with it, 
and break every stem off at the bottom ; pinch 
all weak shoots off main stems, and put them on 
oné side with a label to them; then get your 
best plants or stems you have broken up, and 
plant in your frame 1 ft. apart each way ; when 
you have finished this, put on your light fora 
day or two, shaded with a mat, and proceed 
with the weaker shoots ; only you may plant 
them from 4 in. to 6 in. apart, according to size 
of plant. When your plants are started in the 
frame, take off the lights, and never put them 
on again till frost or snow appears, unless a 
storm comes on, whea you may put them on to 
stop them from being battered. Always have 
the lights off when the sun is out, unless it 
is powerful, in which case raise your lights to 
give air, and shade the glass with mats. Look 
sharp after red spider and snails ; I lost a very 
good stock last autumn through red spider. Let 
the plants keep growing on till spring comes, 
pinching off every bud as soon as you see it, ag 
by letting them grow you weaken the plants and 
encourage weak shoots. We will now suppose 
the show is in May, June, or July; you must 
see they are kept moist if the weather is dry. 
Raise the lights 6 in. above the frame to allow 
afree breeze to circulate through it; and when 
within about three weeks of the show, let 
the buds go, and give weak liquid manure, 
making it stronger as you get near the show; and 
if you are a beginner, you will find yourself so 
astonished as you never were in your life at the 
size of blooms, If you show the plants, you 
must get as big pots as the show allows, gene- 
rally about 6-in. ; take as many plants up (of 
one sort) as will fill your pot, and trim the blooms 
with a camel’s-hair pencil, arranging to the best 
advantage.—Lacy GREEN. 

—— Inexhibitingshow and fancy Pansies, they 
are to be seen to best advantage on neat stands 
painted green, without paper cards. The lar- 
gest blooms should be placed in the back row, 
and the colours should be arranged so as to pro- 
duce the best effect. Violas are best shown in 
bunches, and a Dahlia or Rose stand is very 
suitable for that purpose. As the show day 
approaches, it.will be well to collect the blooms 
as they expand every morning, and place them 
in large bowls of clean water, changingitevery day; 
place them in a cool shady house, and they may 
be preserved fresh from three to six days, accor- 
ding to the state of the weather. When shading 
the blooms on the plant is resorted to, use a 
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small covering sufficient to shade the bloom 
only and not the whole plant. Before arranging 
the blooms on the exhibition stands, I lay them 
all out on clean paper for about an hour, by 
which time they will be a little flagged and 
more easily handled without the risk of 
breaking their stalks or splitting the under 
petals in laying them on the stands. 

|The Pansies from which our sketch was 
prepared were sent to us by Messrs. Carter 
& Co., who call them the International 
Pansies, and who have in their nursery a 
very good selection of fancy, show, and 
bedding kinds. | 





Pinks in Covent Garden.—The com- 
mon varieties of Pink are largely grown for 
market, the old white, moss, red, and Anne 
Boleyn being the best sorts to grow freely and 
sell well. These are propagated by dividing the 
old stools at the end of the flowering season. 
When planted in light soil these slips soon emit 
roots, when they require no attention except 
keeping them clean and giving them an occa- 
sional dressing of soot to keep off slugs and the 
common house sparrow, which in sharp weather 
pecks out the crown of the shoots. When 
taken up for sale, a little Moss is tied round 
their roots, and they are sold in dozens, often 
at fair prices. A popular member of the Pink 
family is the single variety, or that raised from 
seed sown in the autumz. Plants raised in this 
way, by the following spring are so vigorous as 
to have foliage more like that of a Carnation 
than a Pink. They are called ‘‘ Jacks” by the 
costermongers, who carefully tie them up singly 
and in pairs in Moss, and label them with some 
high-sounding name. The disappointment of the 
purchaser thus imposed upon may therefore 
easily be imagined when his supposed fine new 
varieties of double Carnations, Picotees, &c., 
prove to be when in flower a fine crop of single 
Pinks. In spite, however, of these tricks of 
trade, the quantity sold each year shows no 
diminution. 


Spring Flowers in the Market.— 
Double-flowered hardy Primroses are worthy 
of every attention, being really beautiful flowers, 
both as ornamental little garden plants and ina 
cut state. Forget-me-not, Arabis, Pyrethrum, 
Phloxes, Violets, Chrysanthemums, Pezeonies, 
Thrift, and similar hardy subjects, are always 
to be found in the market in spring in large 
quantities ; so also are roots of many kinds of 
vulinary herbs, such as Thyme, Winter Savory, 
Sage, Tarragon, &c. ; small plants of Lavender, 
Rue, and Rosemary; clumps of common hardy 
Ferns ; indeed, nearly every hardy root that 
produces either useful leaves or pretty flowers is 
supplied ready for the purchaser. These are 
mostly packed in moderate and useful quantities 
in orange or fish boxes, and are thus in a very 
convenient form for the buyer to safely and easily 
take them away.—H. B. 

Fuchsia Riccartoni.—There are many 
places in which this useful plant thrives remark- 
ably well, not only in pleasure grounds and 
shrubberies, but also by the sides of waiks in 
plantations. A gravelly bottom suits it best, 
but it ought to have a place specially prepared 
for it—say a pit dug out 4 ft. wide and 18 in. 
deep; let the best of the soil be put in the 
bottom, as this Fuchsia will often root deeply 
if it finds congenial material in which to develop 
its roots. If in plantations, it should occupy 
the most open positions to be found in them, 
and, as Rhododendrons may be expected to adorn 
woodland walks during summer, this Fuchsia 
furnishes a profusion of flowers in the latter 
part of the year. This variety of Fuchsia is 
much hardier than many imagine, and where 
the subsoil is sufficiently gravelly to give free pas- 
sage to superfluous moisture to pass away, I have 
seen it grow into a great bush 6 ft. and 8 ft. 
high, and sometimes a healthy plant will throw 
up a shoot 6 ft, long in one season. In exposed 
situations, or where the frost becomes very 
severe, it would be well to protect plants of this 
Fuchsia during winter. This may be done with 
Bracken, and a few sticks driven into the ground 
to keep it from blowing away. If the tops are 
killed by the frost in winter, young growths 
will push up from the root in spring.—G. D. 

British Wild Flowers.—The Snake’s 
Head (Fritillaria Meleagris), or common Fritil- 








lary, called by the country people ‘‘ wild Tulip,” 
is a plant which I found in abundance a week 
ago in a meadow about two miles from Reading. 
Suitably disposed in our gardens, it would form 
a graceful addition to their limited number of 
spring-flowering plants. Even in the wild state 
there are many varieties—the handsomest_per- 
haps, being the chequered white and reddish 
purple ; there is also a white, or rather greenish 
white, variety, which is very pretty. The form 





The Snake’s-head (Fritillaria Meleagris). 


of the flowers of all the varieties is very much 
that of a Chinese lantern. The foliage being 
scanty and Grass-like, the bulbs, to produce an 
effect, should be massed in close proximity to 
handsome foliaged plants. The second wild flower 
to which I would call attention is that of the 
Caltha, or Marsh Marigold. The meadows near 
the river have been golden with the yellow 
blooms of this plant for the past three weeks. 
Hither in masses or isolated, it is an exceedingly 
showy flower, and has no real defect to prevent 
its being an eligible occupant of the spring 
flower border. Its dark green glossy leaves are 
very handsome, and the plant grows eompact 
and well furnished with blossom in the full sun. 
Indeed, so splendid was its appearance in the 
meadows, that I should only have been too 
pleased to have been able to transfer, there and 
then, some of its gorgeous beauty to my flower 
garden ; but I was compelled to be satisfied with 
a handful of blooms, which I gathered, together 
with some Fritillarias froma neighbouring field, 
the two forming on my arrival home a vase 
bouquet sufficiently handsome for the boudoir of 
an empress.—T. S. J. 

Hardy Crinums.—lIt is probable that the 
South African Crinums—at least those which 
grow in the latitude occupied by the hardy and 
half-hardy Irises—will also be found more or 
less hardy under favourable circumstances in 
England. I have only tested the capabilities of 





Cape Crinum (C. capense); flowers white and pink. 


two of them, as follows :—C. capense is truly 
hardy here at Welton (near the centre of our 
island), where it thrives, flowers, and produces 
seed in abundance under water round the mar- 
gin of apond. This, and a paler variety calied 
C. c. fl.-albo in the catalogues, were formerly 
to be had at 1s. 6d, a bulb, and might doubtless 
be had cheaper ifa demand arose for them, The 
pure white variety is more tender, and does not 
succeed in the pond. The variety called C. ri- 
farium is described as being of a richer purple 
colour, but my specimens raised from seeds do 
not differ materially from the normal form. C. 











campanulatum is hardy also, but perishes under 
water treatment of any kind. We have seen a 
large plant of C. capense flower profusely for 
several years at the foot of a plant house in 
Messrs. Osborn’s nursery at Fuliiam., 





Clean Flower Pots.—Amateurs scarcely 
devote enough attention to this matter, and there- 
fore are troubled with many failures in conse- 
quence. Plants are soon affected with disease 
if grown in dirty pots; the soil soon becomes 
waterlogged, sour, and mossy, and the minute 
rootlets refuse to absorb moisture and nutriment 
from the walls in which they are imprisoned. 
Two things lead to deterioration in pots—one, 
and perhaps the chief, the excessive porosity and 
softness of the material of which they are made ; 
and the other, defective drainage. Pots made 
of good hard clay, even in size, with sides of 
moderate thickness, if a trifle dearer, are at least 
much the cheapest in the end, as these neither 
get dirty so soon, nor are so brittle, and therefore 
last much longer. Plants should never be al- 
lowed to remain too long in the same pots ; fre- 
quent shifts both promote health and free root 
action ; and the cleaner and sweeter the pots, 
the more active will that root action be. Even 
apart from this, however, dirty pots are un- 
sightly in any plant house ; and if it be not de- 
sirable at all times to shift a plant into a clean 
pot, much good may be done by clearing off the 
Moss on the surface of the soil and re-dressing 
it with fresh material, and also by giving the 
outsides of the pots a good scrubbing in water. 
In large gardens, where many thousands of pots 
are employed in plant culture during the year, 
wet days are usually made available for washing 
them, and itis by no means unpleasant work 
during the dog days. In winter, however, seve- 
ral hours of pot-washing in very cold water is 
neither pleasant, nor does it lead to good results. 
A boiler or copper should be at all times avail- 
able for pot-washing ; and where a large quantity 
has to be got through, an abundant supply of hot 
soft water should be at hand. ‘Two tubs should 
be used—one full of tepid water, in which the 
pots are placed to soak an hour or two before 
being washed, and the other full of hot water, 
in which the actual cleansing is done. If the 
pots be but moderately dirty, a wisp of bast or 
hay will make an efiicient cleanser ; but for very 
dirty, mossy pots, a brush is the most effective. 
A semi-sealding in hot, strong soda-water not 
only assists in the rapid removal of dirt, but de- 
stroys parasitical Mosses and causes the pots to 
dry off at once ; they are thus ready for stacking 
as fast as they are washed. Amateur plant 
growers should cleanse their pots in the same 
way, but of course there are fewer to clean ; 
nevertheless, it is well to wash thoroughly, and 
get each pot as clear from dirt as possible. No 
person having any regard to the requirements of 
plant life would ever use pots that have not been 
properly cleansed. 








COTTAGERS’ FLOWER SHOWS. 

I wou.p advise that cottagers be offered prizes 
for all the most useful vegetables ; and, to save 
funds, let them go in pairs, taking, say, Peas 
and Beans together, white and red Cabbage, Car- 
rots and Parsnips, Onions and Leeks, Turnips 
and Beet, round and kidney Potatoes, and then 
offer an extra prize for the best collection, In 
plants, say—one Geranium, one Fuchsia, one 
ern, one any other kind in bloom, one any other 
kind for foliage, would be quite enough. In cut 
flowers—cut blooms of Dahlias, Asters, Stocks, 
French and African Marigolds Pansies and Roses 
should be separate, six of each ; then say six an- 
nuals ; bunches, and best collection of cut blooms, 
aspecial prize. Also offer special prizes for horti- 
cultural or botanical exhibits of decided merit, 
such as models, dried specimens or collections ; 
a prize in this section for the best collection of 
Potatoes, unlimited, takes well. A special prize 
for the neatest and best-cropped cottage garden, 
and one for the best bed of Onions are necessary. 
To make the show really of use in encouraging 
honest growing and exhibiting, and a better cul- 
tivation of the most useful varieties of vegeta- 
bles, &c., it is really necessary that each entry 
should be scrutinised by a competent person on 
the exhibitor’s premises a few days before the 
show. By all means have strangers to judge, if 
possible, A band of music for dancing greatly 
increases the enjoyment, and draws gate-money. 
Entry fees should be as light as possible, say ls. 
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Prizes for bouquets of wild flowers might be of- 
fered to children. The band should not cost 
more than £2 10s. ; hire of tents and tabling, £6 ; 
schedule—say 2s. for firsts and ls. for second 
prizes for each exhibit, and 4s, firsts and 2s. 
seconds for special prizes. £20 shonld cover all 
the cost, and the gate-money and entry fees 
should pay the expenses; but it is advisable to 
collect subscriptions and have as large a surplus 
as possible. In the village where the writer re- 
sides the first annual show left a surplus of nearly 
£20, although the schedule and expenses were 
rather extravagant. Annuals should be about 
those named above, and should be sown at once. 
The other plants are all easily procured from 
either florist, nurseryman, or market gardener. 
The writer would be glad to give any other in- 
formation, or to forward schedules of small shows 
held in his neighbourhood. Schedules or hand- 
bills should be out as soon as possible, so as to 
give an idea of what will be wanted. 
YORKSHIREMAN IN CUMBERLAND. 








ROSES. 
ROSES FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
Por Roses that are managed with a view to pro- 
duce the earliest flowers in winter under glass, 
that is, such as are well furnished with unex- 
panded buds out-of-doors in open quarters before 
being taken indoors, need little forcing; they 
simply require the protection of a house or pit, 
slightly above the temperature of an ordinary 
greenhouse, to induce them to expand. Where 
Rose flowers are required all the year round 
there are none that play a more important part 
than these, filling up as they do the gap between 
the latest-opened flowers produced out-of-doors 
and those that come in under the influence of 
more heat later in the winter. The ability of 
the plants under consideration to produce 
flowers at the time required will, in a great 
measure, depend upon the way in which they 
are treated at this time of the year. The flowers 
which they furnish, as will be evident, are not 
the production of wood made after they are 
taken under glass subsequent to being more or 
less pruned, but simply the result of matured 
buds already formed, with no pruning at all 
practised in the autumn, this being deferred 
until the present time. The plants, when done 
flowering, are removed to a cold pit or house, 
where they will merely receive protection. They 
should now be pruned, the operation being con- 
fined to cutting out all weak, worthless wood, 
and shortening the strong shoots proportionate 
to the size and strength of the plants, remem- 
bering that the larger they get the greater the 
amount of flowers they will produce, and that 
a score of good specimens in |1-in. or 12-in. pots 
will furnish not only a far greater amount of 


flowers than almost an unlimited number of | 


small plants, but that the proportion of large 
blooms is much greater than from plants of 
smaller size. 


Potting.—After being pruned, all that re- 
quire it should be potted at once, giving more 
root-room where needed. The soil used should 
be strong loam with a sprinkling of sand and 
some good rotten manure, but no leaf-mould or 
light material, such as is sometimes employed, 
and which is quite unfit for Roses. See that the 
drainage is sufficient and well secured against 
the soil getting down into it. In potting these, 
which will principally be Tea varieties, it is 
scarcely possible to ram the soil too hard, 
neither must the pots be filled so full as not to 
allow sufficient water, of which they will re- 
quire a daily application through the summer, 
enough being given to moisten the whole at 
once. Allsuch plants as do not need larger pots 
should be turned out; the drainage should be 
examined, and as much of the old surface soil 
should be got away as can be done without in- 
terfering with the roots, replacing it with new 
material, which should also be well rammed in, 
so as to make it quite solid. Previous to pot- 
ting the plants would be all the better for being 
laid on their sides and syringed freely with To- 
bacco water, to which has been added some Gis- 
hurst. This not only kills green fly and red 
spider, but the sulphur which the Gishurst con- 
tains is equally destructive to mildew. 

Treatment after Potting.—The plants, 
after being potted, should be placed in a cold 
pit, deep frame, or under the protection of loose 
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lights in a warm, sheltered position, where they 
will commence growth, gradually exposing them 
fully to the air as the roots begin working in 
the new soil. Later on they should be plunged 
in a good bed of ashes, sufficiently far apart to 
prevent any crowding, and to permit of their 
being attended to with water; the plunging is 
necessary to prevent their drying up so quickly 
through the summer, which would occur if the 
sides of the pots were exposed to the sun and 
air ; there should also be 3 in. or 4 in. of ashes 
under the pots to prevent the ingress of worms. 
Coal-ashes are preferable to Cocoa-nut fibre, 
spent tan, or other material frequently em- 
ployed, as all these afford a harbour for worms, 
which the ashes do not. Roses more than many 
plants appear to suffer from their presence in 
pots. A few of the strongest branches should 
be bent down and tied out in a way that will 
cause them to break from the lower eyes and 
keep the plants in shape, not with a view to 
their being formally symmetrical, but so as to 
induce the production of strong wood from the 
base, and admit of air and light getting through 
each plant. As the whole object with this por- 
tion of pot Roses is to furnish flowers at the 
time already stated, all buds that make their 
appearance through the summer should be 
picked off as soon as they are formed. The 
plants must receive regular attention as to the 
root moisture they require, and should be libe- 
rally supplied with manure-water, so as to in- 
duce the formation of all the strong wood po- 
sible ; to still further encourage this, insects and 
mildew must be assiduously sought for and des- 
troyed. 








Standard Gooseberries.—This is an 
excellent way of training these useful fruits, 
but one that isseldom szen in practice n English 
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Standard Gooseberry. 


gardens ; it is, however, accomplished, and the 
fruit produced from trees thus trained is in many 
ways superior to that obtained from trees trained 
in the ordinary way. It is never advisable to have 
the heads far from the ground ; on the contrary, 
a clean stem of, say, 2} ft. to3 ft. will generally 
be found a convenient height. In order to have 
well-shaped standards, it is necessary that train- 
ing should commence when the plants are small 
—old, straggling bushes being seldom capable of 
conversion into anything like satisfactory speci- 
mens. Procure young vigorous plants with 
thick straight stems, the tops of which have 
never been cut off, and plant them in whatever 
positions may be desirable, after which apply 
to each plant a strong stake—if an iron one, so 
much the better. All side shoots produced 
within 2 ft. of the ground must be kept pinched 
off as they appear, and the leader enco1a zed to 
grow straight by tying it to the stakes. When 
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the stems have attained a height of 4 ft. and 
pruning time arrives, it must then be decided 
upon what height to have the heads from the 
ground. This done, every bud should be picked 
out to the required height, when four plump 
leaf-buds should be left and the remaining por- 
tion of the shoot cut off. The shoots produced 
from the remaining buds the following summer 
may be allowed to grow at will, and when they 
have shed their leaves in the autumn they should 
be gently drawn down into a drooping position, 
and be all cut to the same length. This bend- 
ing them down will cause other shoots to be 
produced from the upper sides of these main 
branches, and they, in their turn, may be trained 
slightly down, until a regular and well-shaped 
head is obtained. In all cases, however, over- 
crowding of the wood should be avoided—that 
is, if crops of large and well-ripened fruit be de- 
sired. Some growers of standards use galvanised 
wire frames, made in the shape of an umbrella, 
on which to train the heads of the trees, but 
if the branches be kept in their places by means 
of ties and a few stakes for a year or two, and 
be judiciously pruned every year, such expensive 
and formal-looking contrivances may easily be 
dispensed with. Gooseberries and Currants are 
grown as standards to a considerable extent in 
Bohemia and Moravia, the trees being grafted 
on stocks of Ribes aureum, which has been 
found to produce vigorous and fertile specimens. 
—S. 








VEGETABLES. 
GROWING VEGETABLES FOR PROFIT. 


AN industrious man near a town, with a gar- 
den large enough to occupy all his spare time 
may, and, in fact, often does, realise a profit 
from it beyond supplying his family with fruits 
and vegetables. Where circumstances permit 
of this being done, it will be better to deviate 
somewhat from the ordinary system of crop- 
ping, and to cultivate only those plants that ex- 
perience has shown can be produced in each 
particular locality in the greatest perfection. 
Market gardeners often find it answer their pur- 
pose better to concentrate their attention upon 
one or two special articles, and do this well, so 
as to obtain the command of the market for 
those particular vegetables or fruits, than to 
grow an extended selection—acting on the prin- 
ciple that excellence in only a few things is 
better than mediocrity in a larger number. On 
warm dry soils early Potatoes are a paying crop, 
and they may be cleared off in time to plant the 
land with autumn Broccoli. The Broccoli would 
in most cases be off the land by Christraas, 
which would give plenty of time for ridging it 
up and preparing it for the Potatoes again; | 
need hardly add that ground cropped like this 
must be liberally manured, and the crops must 
be occasionally changed. Short-top and French 
Breakfast Radishes are a profitable crop when 
raised early, and would be cleared in sufficient 
time for Celery, and this arrangement would 
make a very good rotation alternately with 
Potatoes and Autumn Broccoli, as the Celery 
could be cleared off by Christmas. A good bed 
of Rhubarb, if well treated and sheltered with 
litter to encourage early growth, would not cost 
much to make, and would pay well; while there 
is always a brisk demand for Seakale in the sea- 
son, which might profitably be taken advantage 
of by the enterprising cottager who had a turf- 
pit or frame with the means of raising a little 
artificial heat. Early Cabbages, to be cleared 
off by the end of June or earlier, and the land 
prepared for Turnips immediately thereupon, 
would be suitable for some soils, and a good 
patch of Red Cabbages for pickling will usually 
find a ready sale at a good profit. Onions sown 
in the autumn tolerably thick, and drawn green 
when they are a good size towards the end of 
May, to be followed immediately by Vegetable 
Marrows, will make a good change with some 
of the modes of cropping previously named. 
There is one point in connection with gar- 
dening for profit [ think so important that par- 
ticular stress ought to be laid upon it, viz.—as 
far as possible to secure the best and trtiést 
stocks of each particular plant intended to le 
grown. Any plant of a good true strain will pay 
better for the space it occupies, granting the 
outlay is more in the first instance for the seeds 
than the inferior quality, even if the latter have 
equal germinating power ; and with this object 
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in view it may be advisable to devote some 
attention to the saving of seeds of any really 
good variety of vegetable, especially as, if this 
idea be carefully worked out, it may open up 
another source of profit, cottagers often ex: 
periencing a difficulty in securing really good 
seeds. A careful cottager, who has taken pains 
in the selection of his plants will soon obtain a 
reputation among his neighbours for the excel- 
lence of his crops, and may by saving seeds 
occasionally add considerably to his profits. Of 
course, two of the same family must never be in 
blossom at the same time, or it will probably 
result in a crop that will spoil both ; this is the 
main reason why some kinds of vegetables, es- 
pecially the Cabbage family, are so difficult to 
obtain true to their individual kinds. There are 
too many varieties (so-called) by half, and every 
year adds to their number, and renders the con- 
fusion still greater. Peas, unless very early or 
very late, are not, asa rule, profitable to grow 
in a small way; French Beans may answer for 
a change of crops, and the same may be said of 
Lettuces, and the latter may often be used as a 
catch crop amongst others; but the main 
reliance should be placed upon those subjects 
that are best suited to the soil, and for which 
the best demand exists in each particular neigh- 
bourhood, for the selection of which experience 
alone will be the surest guide. 

There is still another source from which a 
profit may be realised by those who have some 
little knowledge of the cultivation of common 
hardy border flowers, especially those that 
flower early in spring. There is a large and in- 
creasing demand for the decoration of town 
gardens early in the season by means of Daisies, 
Wallflowers, Pansies, Pinks, Cloves, Carnations, 
Sweet Williams, Polyanthuses, common Auri- 
culas, &c. They are all easily increased by 
division, cuttings, or seeds. They may be 
grown to a flowering size in one year at a very 
small cost, and could be lifted with little balls 
and conveyed anywhere without feeling much 
check ; and if sold at a rate so as to bring them 
within the means of the very poor, not only 
would the transaction be profitable in a pecu- 
niary sense, but it might help to brighten the 
homes of those who have not too many elevating 
pleasures. I feel convinced that anything that 
tends to popularise (if I may use the term) and 
extend the cultivation of flowers must, in the 
long run, benefit all concerned in their produc- 
tion. I have ever found that when once a be- 
ginning is made and_ interest aroused, even 
though in a very slight degree, other and 
choicer varieties are being frequently added 
to the stock whenever the means will allow. 





Mulching and Watering Peas.— 
Mulching with various materials is an excellent 
practice, and one which deserves more attention 
than it generally receives, as the benefits to be 
derived from such treatment are very great. 
The mulching keeps the roots cool and moist, 
and is especially useful in shallow soils; in 
clayey lands, too, which break into large fissures 
during the drought, mulchings enable rains, 
when they come, to thoroughly soak the whole 
of the soil instead of running down the cracks 
—thus leaving the chief portion of the roots dry, 
and inducing mildew. The best mulching mate- 
rial depends greatly upon local circumstances : 
where, for example, sea-weed can be readily ob- 
tained it makes a good covering, inasmuch as it 
retains moisture for a great length of time. 
Where, however, this cannot be got, half-rotted 
manure makes perhaps the next. We have like- 
wise frequently seen flags of the Yellow Iris (I. 
Pseudacorus) cut from the river-side and used 
for the purpose ; and lawn mowings may also be 
employed where nothing better can be had, 
tiough they are apt to fill the ground with 
weeds. Before mulching should rain not come, 
a thorough watering should be given, first prick- 
the surface over with a fork in order to allow 
the water to penetrate readily—after which put 
oa a good coating of the best material at hand, 
covering as much of the soil as possible, and if 
Gin. or 8 in. thick all the better. If this be done 
properly, and a good watering given once a 
week, or as often as seems necessary, the plants 
will never sustain any sudéen check through ex- 
cessive drought. A good dose of manure-water 
or guano-water given sometimes will greatly im- 
prove the crop. Watering, be it observed, 
should be done thoroughly ; it is better to water 
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half the crop at a time and do it well than only 
half do the whole. Pouring water close to the 
stems of the plants is a practice which is best 
avoided, as it sometimes causes them to rot. In 
very dry weather a sprinkle overhead in the 
evening will be found to be beneficial to the 
foliage, and also to assist the setting of the 
blooms. 


The Globe Artichoke.—The culture of 
the Artichoke varies somewhat according to 
situation and climate, In the north and mid- 
lands, it is necessary to cover it in winter with 
litter or leaves, to protect it from frost; in the 
south it is sufficient to earth it up, but even this 
precaution is not taken everywhere. The plants | 
are increased by seed and offsets. They require | 
an open situation, and well manured deep soil. | 
The Globe Artichoke is considered a very 
wholesome vegetable, and with good culture it 
can be obtained in great perfection for at last 
six months in succession. If cut when about 
half grown, the Artichoke possesses a very plea- 
sant flavour, and is a very delicate vegetable ; 
but if the heads be allowed to attain their full 
growth, or nearly so, they are not so fine in 
flavour, and have lost most of their tenderness, 
so that only the base of each scale and the base 
of the head are fit to eat ; whereas the whole 
of a young head may be eaten. The Artichoke 
will grow luxuriantly in rich boggy land in 
summer, and is not at all a bad-looking plant 
in large borders and wild gardens, with its noble 





foliage of a kind of blueish-green, and with its 
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case of old stools that have been in the same 
soil for a length of time. Previous to watering, 
the soil between the rows should be slightly 
pricked over with a fork, to allow of the water 
soaking in more readily. Whenever watering 
is attempted let it be done thoroughly, and if a 
good mulching of half-rotten manure can be 
afterwards applied between the rows, it will 
keep the roots in a moist state for a long time, 
and the effects of the watering will soon be 
seen. 





AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES. 

As an amateur, I wish to give a few hints to 
others who, like myself, have littletime to devote 
to greenhouse gardening. I am afraid many 
people, struck with passing enthusiasm by a 
chance visit to a flower show, or a tour through 
well-appointed gardens and greenhouses, go 
home and build a greenhouse, and, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to grow everything, not 
excluding Orchids and other stove plants, have 
given up the whole thing in despair, and aban- 
doned the temple of Flora to the spiders 
and cockroaches. ‘To these disappointed ones 
I need scarcely address myself, If they had 
been true lovers, they would have persevered 
through all difficulties, and achieved success 
ultimately. I will assume at the outset the 
possession of an ordinary greenhouse, a frame, 
and a reserve bed out-of-doors. 

I—What to Grow.—This consideration 
is a most important one. It is necessary to 
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large heads of flowers of a Borage-like blue 
colour ; but it will not stand our winter in wet 
quarters, As a kitchen-garden plant, it will 
grow on any kind of soil, if well manured, 
trenched, and pulverised ; but no soil suits it 
better than a good, open, sandy, rich loam, 
trenched and well manured, The plant is in its 
best perfection at the second ee third year 
after planting. To plant properly, make choice 
in spring of good strong suckers, take off the 
stools carefully with a sharp strong paddle- 
trowel or Asparagus knife, with some root or 
heel of the old stool to them, to hold them in 
the ground; plant them singly 2 ft. apart, in 
rows at least 4 ft. apart, or in groups of three 
in triangles, at 4 ft. apart at least in the row. 
Protect them as soon as planted, against the 
sun and cutting winds, with Seakale pots, which 
are at this season out of use, or with evergreen 
boughs, or some other convenient protecting 
material. Those thus early planted will produce 
fine free crisp headsthesamesummer and autumn. 
If the stems also be cut close to the ground as 
soon as the heads are cut, new suckers will 
soon appear, and if duly thinned will produce a 
late crop : thus, by a little trouble and attention, 
a regular supply of good Artichokes may be had 
from May to October, which will be much more 
satisfactory than having a glut at midsummer 
and none afterwards. ‘The aim should be to get 
the largest supply at a time when other vege- 
tables are generally scarce. Copious supplies of 
maiure water may be advantageously given to 
Artichokes during dry weather, especially in the 
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have a stock of plants which will fur- 
nish flowers from January to December. 
Well, in the spring I have bulbs (generally 
bought for cheapness sake at ‘a bulb auction, 
and potted in October and November)—Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, and Polyanthus-Narcissi. Then 
there are Primroses, Deutzias, Lilies of the 
Valley, Spireas, Polyanthus, and Dielytra 
spectabilis, all of which force capitally. These, 
with an odd Camellia, Azalea, and a few Cine- 
rarias will make a variety and a show through 
the later winter and early spring months which 
will gladden the eye at a time when flowers 
are scarce, and before Nature has put on her 
vernal mantle of leaf and flower. In summer 
Geraniums and Fuchsias will be largely repre- 
sented. Tender annuals sown in spring will be 
extremely useful—Browallia elata, Rhodanthe 
Manglesi, and Acrocliniums, being all desirable 
amateurs’ flowers, easy to cultivate, and profuse 
bloomers. The last two are greenhouse everlast- 
ings from Australia, and have a further value for 
church and home winter decoration. Sowings of 
these may be made in September forspring flower- 
ing. With a few greenhouse climbers, Begonias— 
which I especially recommend—Musk, and a few 
miscellaneous plants which obtain a place in my 
greenhouse, a continuous display of flowers may 
be looked for through the summer, In the 
autumn and early winter, Chrysanthemums 
(cuttings of which have been struck in spring, 
and the plants grown on in a frame or under a 
shady wall, and taken inside in September) are 
the most valuable, and will afford flowers almost 
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until the earliest bulbs are ready for blooming. 
Of course, a few Ferns must be grown. When 
a Vine is trained over the rafters Ferns are 
especially useful, and with a few plants of the 
various Lilies (auratum, lancifolium, &c.) will 
produce a rich effect in the house, and harmonise 
well with the fruit overhead. The Coleus can- 
not be kept through the winter in an amateur’s 
greenhouse, but is a desirable addition to the 
summer stock. The best plan I know is to 
make friends with a gardener (not a nursery- 
man) and beg a few euttings in March or 
April. They will then strike readily, and amply 
compensate the little trouble they cost. 
A few wire baskets filled with Ferns and trail- 
ing plants, and suspended from the rafters, do 
much to redeem an amateur’s greenhouse from 
the air of econventionality and commonplace 
which often pervades it. A little rockwork— 
not too much—made of tufa or sandstone and 
virgin cork (no glaring spar if you value the 
opinions of your fastidious friends), and planted 
with Ferns and Lycopods, is also an interesting 
feature. 


II.—Liquid Manure.—A liquid manure 
tank or tub will benecessary, and is best relegated 
to the most obscure part of the premises. Plants 
in active growth will do well with a bi-weekly ap- 
plication, and will repay the attention thus given 
by a wealth of vigorous and healthy foliage and 
flower. If a manure tank is not practicable, 
guano or some other condensed form of plant 
food may be purchased of any seedsmen, 


III.—Soil.—Some good decomposed turf, 
loam, silver-sand, and leaf-mould or Cocoa-fibre 
refuse will fulfil all requirements. Peat is not 
necessary. A little lump charcoal is a good 
addition to soils for some plants. 


IV.—Hconomy.—Asmall fortune may soon 
be expended, and prove no better investment 
than Turkish’ bonds. Do not be tempted to 
buy plants in flower, except they will furnish 
cuttings, or be of lasting service. Better pro- 
cure plants to order, and propagate from them, 
and you will then have the additional pleasure 
of seeing them grow and bud. A few seeds 
well chosen will amply repay their outlay. 


V.—Tidiness and Cleanliness.—Lack 
of these two virtues—they are virtues—will 
do much to make everything else a failure. 
The glass must be kept clean; the benches and 
staging free from dirt (keep a small scrubbing 
brush at hand, and do not be afraid of elbow- 
grease) ; the floor ought to be washed at least 
once a week, and the pots should not be al- 
lowed to become coated with green mould; nor 
ought dead or withering leaves to be left on 
the plants. The house, too, should not be 
permitted to get dingy for want of an occasional 
coat of paint. Cleanliness is as necessary in 
the greenhouse as the dwelling-house, and litter 
and dirt ought not to be tolerated in the former 
which would not be permitted in the latter. I 
cannot lay too much stress upon the importance 
of this subject. 


ViI.—Daily Care.—If success is to be 
attained, daily, not occasional, attention is abso- 
lutely necessary. More harm may be done by 
the forgetfulness to water on a hot day than can 
be repaired inamonth, ‘* What is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” 

Read your GARDENING regularly, and not a 
week or two after date. By regular reading, 
you will lay in a stock of information which 
you will find valuable after many days. 
An acquirement of the rudiments of botany is 
especially useful, and will add tenfold pleasure 
and interest to the cultivation of plants. I 
would urge amateurs not to be careless respect- 
ing the correct nomenclature of their plants. 
There is no need to be afraid of the Latin names; 
they only require once learning. One who pa- 
tiently observes the habits of growth of plants 
must understand them and dovelop them suc- 
cessfully. Far greater self-denial is exercised 
by passionate devotees of music and other 
sciences, but no pursuit yields more lasting 
pleasure or more intelligent recreation than do 
the study and cultivation of flowers. 

JOHANNES. 


Drying Everlasting Flowers,—These 
need only hang in small bunches with their 
heads downwards..I do so always, and the 
atems are perfectly stiff and straight, No need 
to wire them.—M, G, tik 














THH COMING WEEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 1'7.—Sowing two rows each of the following 
sorts of Peas — Giant Emerald Marrow, British Queen, 
Ne Plus Ultra, and Omega; potting on large Tomatoes 
for fruiting in pots; planting out another three-light 
frame with Telegraph Cucumbers, and one with Green- 
flesh Melons; mulching late Strawberries with chaff cut 
from stable-litter ; clearing off Broccoli stumps, manur- 
ing the ground, and getting it dug up for another crop ; 
potting Vesuvius and Dr. Lindley Pelargoniums for 
autumn blooming ; also young Cyclamens, afterwards 
placing them in heat and shading them during the day ; 
sowing Mignonette in 6-in. pots for house decoration, and 
another crop of Negro Long-pod Bean; also sowing a 
little Chervil in boxes and in the open border ; planting 
a border with April-sown Cauliflowers; also Celery and 
Lettuces, and making another plantation of Cabbages, 
Savoys, and Brussels Sprouts ; placing Tomatoes out_of. 
doors to harden off ready for planting ; topping the shoots 
of Broad Beans which are in flower. 


May 18.—Sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans, 
and Early Snowball and Strap-leaf Turnips ; planting out 
two rows of Celery ; potting on double Petunias and Tri- 
color Pelargoniums; pricking off Celery and Broccoli 
plants ; planting out Leeks in deep drills ; looking over 
Seakale beds and thinning out the crowns; tying up 
Brown Cos Lettuceto blanch; hoeing amongst all grow- 
ing crops; jyotting-off Chrysanthemum cuttings, Ges- 
neras, Chilies, and Salvia splendens ; sowing Scarlet In- 
vincible Sweet Peas for succession, Walcheren Cauli- 
flowers Kight’s Tall Marrow, and Champion of England 
Peas; also Syon House Cucumbers ; planting Iresine, 
Cerastium tomentosum, Vegetable Marrows, and Ridge 
Cucumbers ; putting in cuttings of Pansies ; watering 
trees that have been recently transplanted ; syringing 
Peach trees out-of-doors in order to keep off insects ; 
earthing up Potatoes as fast as they appear above 
ground ; thinning Carrots, Turnips, and Beetroot ; hoe- 
ing and otherwise cleaning Onion beds; digging land for 
planting Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and Savoys. 


May 19.—Potting on Pelargoniums of sorts for 
autumn and winter blooming; pricking off Stocks, 
Asters, and double German Wallflowers ; looking over 
the Asparagus beds regularly, and keeping them closely 
cut down ; nailing and tying in the young shoots on 
Rose walls, and washing them where required with 
Quassia-chip water to kill green fly ; sowing London and 
Paris White Cos and Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuces, 
Spinach and Radishes ; planting out Tropzolum canari- 
ensc, Gnaphalium, Centaureas, and Zonal Pelargoniums ; 
preparing pit for planting out Cucumbers ; staking Scar- 
let Runners and Peas as fast as they require support; 
throwing out more Celery trenches, and making them 
ready for receiving the plants ; hoeing and raking shrub- 
bery borders, 


May 20.—Sowing Warly Horn Carrots for drawing 
young; planting out a large space with Karly Dwarf 
Ulm Savoys; also Tomatoes against a south wall ; looking 
over the Peach walls, disbudding the trees where re- 
quired, picking off curled leaves and keeping them well 
syringed to keep down insects ; potting double Wall- 
flowers and Selaginellas ; sowing another batch of Bal- 
sams, Iberises, Wallflowers, and Pentstemons; likewise 
Brompton Stocks, Alyssum, and Oxalis ; making a ridge 
for Vegetable Marrows; putting short Grass between 
Strawbery plants on which the fruit has set; preparing 
land for sowing annuals ; tying creepers in conservatory, 


May 21.—Sowing also Mustard and Cress ; planting 
out Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, and other bedding 
plants; also Autumn Giant and Self-protecting Cauli- 
flower plants in deep drills; giving the Vineries where 
the Grapes are swelling a good soaking of guano water ; 
thinning out Beet, Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips, and 
running the Dutch hoe between the drills ; thinning out 
Spinach and Turnips; shifting Celosias into 10-in. pots, 
and placing them in a warm pit ; potting Mimulas for 
the conservatory ; also Ice-plants and Fuchsias ; sowing 
Rudbeckias, Polyanthuses and Myosotis ; also French and 
Long-pod Beans, Champion of England Peas, and another 
crop of summer Spinach ; planting a small bed of White 
Celery to come into use for kitchen purposes early, and 
pricking out young Celery plants in open border ; remoy- 
ing Tomatoes to cold pit ; disbudding Peach trees out-of- 
doors, and thinning the fruit, so as to leave three to a 
shoot; also thinning Apricots for the first time, and 
nailing in all leading shoots; examining Rose trees for 
maggot. 


May 22.—Planting out Gourds, Marrows, and ridge 
Cucumbers ; looking over Cucumbers and Melons, earth- 
ing and stopping them, and fertilising them where re- 
quired; sticking Peas and earthing them up ; mowing 
and rolling down Grass ; potting Humeas into large pots, 
and placing them out-of-doors; also Calceolarias and 
Primulas ; shifting young Vines into 10-in. pots, and 
placing them in a Vinery; sowing Giant Emperor Stocks 
out-of-doors, and Intermediate Stocks in boxes placed 
in a warm frame; also sowing French Beans in pots for 
planting out and placing them in heat ; planting a few 
Chilies out-of-doors in the warmest situation available 
for them; transplanting Beetroot where seedlings have 
failed ; watering seed beds with guano water; also all 
kitchen garden crops that are likely to suffer from 
drought; likewise young Cherry trees, and afterwards 
mulching the roots with half-rotted manure; tying in 
leading shoots of espalier fruit trees; earthing-up 
Cucumbers that are growing freely. 


Glasshouses., 


Potting Newly-struck Plants.— Cut- 
tings of the more generally-grown climbing and 
bushy-habited stove plants recommended to be 
put in about the end of March will now be well 
rooted and have got sufficiently inured to the 
full air of the house to admit of their being pot- 
ted. As to soil, those plants that will grow in 
loam, especially in stoves where a strong heat is 


maintained, will generally flower freer in it that 











in peat ; consequently it is better in such cases to 
use loam ; but its employment is not to be recom. 
mended for plants that have their growth unduly 
restricted, 

Bouvardias.—Outtings put in in March 
will by this time have made considerable pro- 
gress, and should now be ready for transferring 
singly to 3-in. pots. The points of the growths 
should be nipped out in order to induce them to 
break freely. They will succeed in either peat 
or loam, but where the latter ig to be, had of 
good quality, and to it is added some well-rotted 
leaf-mould, sand, and fully decomposed manure 
a mixture will be formed that will push them on 
in the way desired. They should be kept in a 
warm, genial, temperature, with a moderately 
moist atmosphere, plenty of light, air in the 
middle of the day, and a thin shade from bright 
sunshine until they have got fully established, 
B. Vreelandi, one of the dwarfest and most com- 
pact of Bouvardias and a very free-flowerer . Be 
jasminoides, white and free in regard to growth ; 
B. Humboldti corymbiflora, white, with very 
large flowers and bunches ; B. Hogarth, scarlet 3 
and B. elegans, also scarlet, finer and larger than 
Hogarth, will all be found sterling kinds, Plants 
that were cut back some time ago, and which 
have now broken freely, if not already partially 
shaken out and repotted, will bein a condition 
to be treated in that way, using compost like 
that recommended for the younger stock, but 
in the case of these there is no need to push 
their growth on so fast as the young plants, for, 
having all the season before them, they have. 
time sufficient to attain a size large enough to be 
convenient, 

Flower Garden. 

Auriculas. — Owing to our keeping the 
frames a little closer than we have been doing, 
and removing some of the pots into a warmer 
house, we have been a little earlier than we 
otherwise would have been in getting the blooms 
open; and the continued cold weather has re- 
tarded the later sorts so much that we have a 
good bloom yet. Out-of-doors the finer varic- 
ties of the alpine section are now at their ver 
best ; the colours are more brilliant than those 
under glass, and varieties that have shaded 
edges under glass are not shaded in the open air; 
this is not invariably the case, but it is so with 
some sorts. These hardy Auriculas are not much 
injured by the weather, and have certainly an 
exceedingly fine effect amongst Primroses, 
Anemones, Muscari, spring-flowering Saxifrages, 
and other plants that are in blossom early in 
May. Most of the growers are now busy re- 
potting, and directions have been given in 
previous numbers as to the method of procedure, 
After re-potting the frame should be kept close 
for a few days, and the plants must be shaded 
from bright sunshine ; the offsets must be kept 
quite close, especially such as have no roots, - I 
generally place them under a hand-light, and 
then place small bell-glasses over them to keep 
out the air, 

Carnations and Picotees.—We have 
not yet placed pots of these intended for exhi- 
bition out-of doors, The weather has hitherto 
been so cold as to quite stop the growth of the 
plants. Keep the pots free from weeds and the 
plants from insect pests. If it be intended to 
flower any of them about three weeks earlier 
than usual, it will be necessary to place the pots 
at once in a rather warm house. Blooms of the 
perpetual-flowering section ought now to be 
plentiful, and they should be freely produced 
until after midsummer, for, as the leading 
flowers die off, the lateral growths push up and 
continue to produce flowers, though of smaller 
size—hence the name perpetual-flowering, 
Young plants must not now be neglected. A 
cold frame or a cool airy house is the best place 
for them until the weather becomes warmer, 

Dahlias.—Plants of these ought now to he 
quite ready for planting out, but as yet it would 
not be safe todo so. The plants should be in 
pots sufficiently large to prevent their becoming 
root-bound, and so far apart from each other 
that they will not become drawn. Admit air 
freely, removing the lights altogether when the 
weather permits. See that none of the plants 
suffer from want of water, and apply it in the 
morning in preference to the evening while the 
temperature is so low. The border for the 
plants may again be forked over, 


Forcing Pinks.—These belong to quite a 
distinct type from the laced section with white 
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grounds. Anne Boleyn is a good and useful 
sort, and of newer varieties we have Derby Day, 
Lord Lyons, and Lady Blanche, the latter a 
purp white variety with smooth flowers; it is 
y far the best of the white sorts. Now isa 
good time to put in pipings of them. They 
strike freely in a hotbed ona very gentle bottom 
heat. The frame should be kept rather close 
until the cuttings are rooted, when air should be 
given more freely without moving the pots from 
the positions which they occupy for a week. 
When fairly established plant them out in the 
open border until the last week in September, 
when they should be taken up and potted in 
good soil, and the pots should be placed in a 
cold frame until they are wanted to be placed in 
the forcing house, 


Polyanthuses.—These seem to delight in 
cold weather; their blooms in the open border 
appear to be quite uninjured, the colours coming 
out their richest hues; our only trouble is 
the sparrows, which will not let the blooms 
alone. The plants in pots seemed as if they 
would exhaust themselves with the production 
of flowers, and as there is abundance outside, 
we picked the flowers off the pot plants, and 
planted the whole of them out in rich soil; 
there they will be no source of trouble until it 
is time to pot them again inautumn. 


Aquilegias.—We grow nearly 100 of these 
in pots, and, so far, they have caused but little 
inconvenience, except watering them when 
necessary. Now they foree themselves upon 
one’s attention, as the flower spikes are rising 
strongly. Noone who has only seen the finer 
species and varieties of these in the open border 
can form any idea of their delicate beauty when 
grownin pots. A. cwrulea is particularly beau- 
tiful, and the golden-yellow flowers of A. chry- 
santha have an excellent effect either singly or 
in masses. Give them plenty of air, water freely 
at the roots, and syringe to keep the leaves clear 
of red spider, 


Lawns and Shrubbories. 


Shrubberies, Plantations, and Bor- 
ders.—On dry warm days the hoe must be 
used where weeds make their appearance. In 
herbaceous borders plants requiring supports 
should have them; mulching with well-rotted 
manure will materially assist weakly-growing 
kinds, and aid in fully developing the flowers. 
Annuals should be kept free from weeds, and 
thinned out where necessary. Many kinds 
which have been grown in frames, such as 
Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, &c., may now be planted 
out, choosing showery weather for the operaticn; 
the same observations apply to perennials from 
the nursery beds. Seeds of nearly all kinds of 
annuals, biennials, and perrenials may now be 
sown, 


Lawas and Grass Plots.—Grass should 
be rolled about three days before it is mown, 
and again directly afterwards; edges of beds 
and verges should be neatly clipped with shears 
or cut with the edging iron. Any subsidence in 
newly made plots should be at once remedied. 
In every case where it is necessary to lift and 
relay turf, immediately it is down it should be 
thiekly covered with fine rich soil ; the unsight- 
liness of this for a few days will be amply re- 
warded by the Grass being saved from burning, 
and by its becoming green in a much shorter 
time than when it is left bare, as is too often 
the case; moreover, it fills up any interstices 
which may be left, and acts as a fertiliser. It 
is also advisable to sow about two bushels of 
seeds of fine lawn Grasses per acre at the same 
time, lightly raking over the surface; it may 
then be left for a few days, raked over again 
and thoroughly rolled; thus treated, a good 
lawn may be formed even in dry weather. In 
all small open spaces surrounded by buildings 
where radiation is excessive, water should be 
laid on, so as to be available when required, for 
the purpose of keeping the Grass in good condi- 
tion. A very frequent source of failure in the 
case of lawn Grasses is defective drainage. 


Climbers on Walls and Fences,— 
These should be pruned, cleaned, nailed, and 
mulched. With very little care or trouble 
walls and fences in towns might be made x: 
tremely pleasing to the eye during summer, 
Few really good evergreens are available for the 
purpose ; one, however, which is not sufficiently 
ysed is the Euonymys; this is a most excellent 
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subject for covering walls; it grows freely and 
withstands smoke. Some of the shrubby Honey- 
suckles may also be made available for the same 
purpose, especially on open fences, and when 
mixes with Ribes the effect is strikingly pretty. 
Climbing Convolvuluses and Nasturtiums will 
also assist in beautifying unsightly structures, 
whilst in out-of-the-way corners Scarlet Run- 
ner Beans may be used with advantage. 


Fruit. 


Vines.—If in successful Vine culture one 
matter demands a larger share cf attention than 
another, it is the constant battle which we have 
to wage with insect pests ; and amongst these 
red spider and thrips are the most formidable. 
These latter, if taken in time, can be effectually 
exterminated by fumigation; but the former 
does not yield so readily when once it has gained 
a footing, and this shows how important it is 
to adopt preventive measures. These consist in 
keeping the roots well supplied with moisture 
and nourishment, the atmosphere charged with 
ammonia, at all events during the earlier stages 
of growth, and judicious and regular ventilation. 
A check through inattention to any of these 
matters is not unfrequently instrumentalin pro- 
ducing bad results. If red spider has already 
appeared, first look to the conditions here indi- 
cated, and then sponge the affected foliage with 
soapy water. The remedy of applying sulphur 
to the pipes is as useless as it 1s dangerous in 
the hands of the inexperienced. Late Vines 
will now or shortly be in flower, and to make 
assurance doubly sure, frequently tap the rods 
with the hand, in order to disperse the pollen. 
Muscat Hamburgh, Mrs. Pince, Muscat of 
Alexandria, and Lady Downes, if gone over 
separately with a camel’s-hair pencil charged 
with pellen from other varieties will not only 
set more freely, but will swell more evenly. 
Take off all superfluous bunches before they are 
in flower ; what are left will set more freely, and 
the laterals should also be stopped at the same 
time, as growth should continue unrestricted 
at the time of flowering. If the borders be in 
any way dry, water liberally with warm water. 
One is constantly being asked, How often and 
when do you water your inside borders ? but it 
is not possible to satisfactorily answer such ques- 
tions ; all that can be said is that they may be 
watered freely, provided the drainage be good, 
and at any time rather than they should suffer 
in the least from drought. Of course, the 
most unobservant would know better than to 
produce excessive atmospheric moisture by 
watering at the time when the Vines are in 
flower, and when they require a somewhat dry 
air in which to set their fruit freely. Grapes 
colouring should have free ventilation during all 
weathers, and if dull fires must be kept up, high 
night temperatures should be avoided. If there 
be any danger of the border getting dry, do not 
scruple to water, even though the Grapes are 
ripe ; such watering will not harm them if abun- 
dance of air be afterwards given to carry off 
excessive moisture. Outside borders that have 
been artificially protected should now have 
the covering material removed, the soil 
pointed over, and to prevent cracking, a coating 
2 in. thick of horse droppings should be applied. 
Where shutters or other water-tight coverings 
have been used watering may be requisite ; there- 
fore the borders should be examined, for, though 
the present crop may have finished perfectly, it 
should be remembered that next season’s fruit 
is, so to speak, manufactured this season; and if 
there be any lack of water now the consequences 
will be apparent enough next season, inasmuch 
as tendril-like ‘‘shows ” will be produced in lieu 
of well-developed ones. As soon as recently- 
planted Vines have taken a firm hold of the soil, 
free growth should be encouraged by closing the 
ventilators early on sunny days and running up 
the temperature to 90°. Syringe both Vines, 
walls, and floors at the time of closing, and con- 
serve the moisture in the border by keeping it 
well mulched with stable litter. 


Kitchen Garden. 


Easterly winds, cold though they be, have 
some redeeming qualities, and one of them is 
drying the soil, which has allowed surface- 


stirring amongst seedling crops, and also 
bringing up arrears as regards Potato 


lanting and seed sowing, such as Carrot», 
eet, Broccoli, and winter greens generally, ; Il 
of which, if not yet sown, should have early 








attention, as should also the sowing of French 
Beans and Scarlet Runners; the latter should 
be sown in shallow trenches, to admit of liberal 
waterings in the event of drought setting in. 
The earliest sown Spinach ought now to be fit 
to gather; therefore the remains of the winter 
Spinach may be dug or trenched in, when the 
ground will be suitable for Beet, Peas, Broccoli, 
or Cauliflower. In order that no unnecessary 
exhaustion of the soil may take place, the old 
stems of Brussels Sprouts, Kales, or Broccoli 
should be cleared off as soon as the produce is 
used ; and as soon as practicable let the ground 
be lined out into Celery trenches, or be dug or 
trenched, according as it is required for the 
forthcoming crop. ‘There should be no fallows, 
accidental or otherwise, in kitchen gardens ; on 
the contrary, each successive crop should, as it 
were, prepare the way for the one that is to 
follow it ; and in furtherance of this, notes as to 
dates and positions respecting the various crops 
will require to be kept. The labour of keeping 
such a diary soon becomes a pleasant duty, but 
those who do not care to take this trouble—so- 
called—but who crop on the haphazard prin- 
ciple, would at all events find it advantageous 
to adopt the simple rule of never allowing two 
crops of a like nature to succeed each other on 
the same plot of ground, but should endeavour 
to have the character of each successive crop as 
remote as possible. 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 
CARNATIONS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 


Few plants flower with so much certainty as the 
Carnation ; but, for early forcing, the flower 
buds should be formed, or nearly so, before the 
end of October. I have lifted plants from the 
border about that date with a profusion of buds 
upon them, which continued to open during a 
greater part of the winter. Of winter, or tree 
Carnations, as they are called, there is now a 
great variety, but the white, such as Avalanche, 
the pink Souvenir de la Malmaison, and the scar- 
let and rose-coloured varieties are most useful. 
I would advise no one to have more than three 
or four distinct kinds, and these only such as 
are known to be profuse bloomers. Whether 
old plants that have flowered during the last 
winter and spring or young plants have to be 
dealt with, no time should now be lost in trans- 
ferring them from their winter pots to the opcn 
border, where they must remain until they have 
completed their growth. Provide a bed in a 
sunny, open, but sheltered situation, and put the 
plants out about 2 ft. apart. Reduce the old 
balls considerably, taking away the crocks and 
spent soil, without shaking the roots out altc- 
gether, and plant them well up to the collar. If 
the bed consists of ordinary garden soil, then 
fill round each hall with light rich soil, consist- 
ing of leaf-mould, loam, and sand, in equel 
parts, for a space of 6 in, all round. This wil 
be sufficient for the roots during the summer, 
and will give a good ball of soil with them at 
lifting-time. Plants that have not been cut 
down yet will be pushing about the base of the 
flowering shoots ; therefore do not remove the 
young shoots now, but cut back to them, and 
when the planting is finished stake each plant 
and tie them, but not too tightly. Let all the 
shoots grow; the larger the bush the more 
flowers, only give them room as the plants grow. 
If all has gone on well each plant will be pro- 
fusely furnished with plump buds by the end of 
October, when preparations must be made for 
lifting them. For bushy plants, such as I am 
contemplating, and such as fine young plants 
will make if planted out in time, 9-in. pots, at 
least, will be required ; and, rather than reduce 
the balls too much, I would give them a larger 
size. Get the plants up, at all events, with 
good balls, by first cutting round them with a 
spade, and then getting it under them and lift- 
ing them clean out of the ground. Transfer 
them at once to the pots by lifting the ball care- 
fully with both hands and dropping it gently in 

and fill round with light soil, giving the pota 
slight shake to settle it; but do not make it too 
firm, for that would only injure the roots; water- 
iig thoroughly will settle all effectually. This 
is a better plan than growing the plants in pots 
all the summer, for they grow better and want 
less attention, and experience no check at all by 
lifting if it be done with ordinary care, The 
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plants may be transferred at once to the conser- 
vatory or house in which they are to flower; for, 
like the Camellia, they want exceedingly little 
forcing. A warm light greenhouse or frame is 
the best place for them, and they must have all 
the light possible, ventilation, and little or no 
moisture overhead; a damp low temperature 
causes the buds to rot without opening. J. 8, 


Everlasting Flowers for Green- 
house.—Among hard-wooded plants now in 
flower in nurseries few are more beautiful than 
Aphelexis macrantha and its varieties. In the 
shape of small bushy plants, Aphelexis may be 
used in a variety of ways, and their lively 
purple blossoms last, either on the plants or in 
a cuts state, for months. These Everlastings 
are seldom grown by amateurs, on account of 
some imaginary difficulty attending their culti- 
vation. They are, however, no more difficult to 
grow than many less beautiful plants. Cuttings, 
consisting of the flowerless shoots, should now 
be taken off and inserted in well-drained pots 
filled with equal parts of silver-sand and sifted 
peat. Use a sharp knife for removing the cut- 
tings, and avoid bruising them as much as pos- 
sible. Make the soil round them firm when in- 
serted, and place the pot containing them in a 
larger one, filling in the vacancy ‘between the 
two with sand or fine soil. Plunge the whole 
in a gentle bottom heat in a close frame or Cu- 
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this will have the effect of inducing a stronger 
condition of growth, which will have a natural 
tendency to further retard the formation of 
flowers, an objeet which it is desirable to 
attain in order to induce as late a disposition 
as possible to bloom through the autumn and 
winter. 


Vallota purpurea.—This free-growing 
and brilliant-flowered bulbous plant is one of 
the best of autumn decorative subjects which we 
possess. It is often grown with a little extra 
warmth in spring in the way in which the Ama- 
ryllises are treated. Where some are wanted to 
come in earlier than usual, such treatment has 
the effect of inducing them to do so; but where 
they are wanted to come into flower late, they 
should be treated on the cool system, as in an 
ordinary airy greenhouse, but fully exposed to 
all the sunlight available; so managed, when 
the plants are strong they will produce a succes- 
sion of flowers till the autumn is far advanced. 


The White Trumpet-flower (Brug- 
mansia Knighti).—This fine old plant is seldom 
met with in an amateur’s garden, notwith- 
standing its beauty and simplicity of culture, 
especially when planted in the bed or border of 
a greenhouse. It only requires to be annually 
cut into the old wood, and kept clean, to furnish 
a charming succession of pure white blooms 
among its abundant pale green foliage. Wher- 
ever there is a bed in the middle of a small 


Knight’s White Trumpet-flower (Brugmansia Knighti). 


cumber house. Careful watering is necessary. 
When well rooted pot the young plants in well- 
drained 4-in. pots, using peat, broken potsherds 
or broken bricks, and a little charcoal. When 
again established, remove them into a cooler 
temperature, and when their pots are filled with 
roots, shift them into 6-in, pots, using the same 
soil as before. Abundance of air and water are 
necessary at all times. Large plants are not so 
useful as small ones, because they want train- 
ing, which gives them a formal appearance ; and 
by striking a potful of cuttings yearly, good, 
bushy plants, full of bloom for several months 
in the spring, may be obtainable. A. macran- 
tha purpurea grows more upright than the type, 
aud its flowers are superior to it in point of 
colour. A.m, rosea is also well worth culture. 
—C, §. 


Plumbago capensis.—This very distinct 
old-fashioned plant should be grown in consider- 
able numbers by those who have to keep up a 
giccession of flowers. For late blooming, and 
to succeed the plants that have come in with 
ordinary greenhouse treatment, a portion may 
now have their shoots stopped, and in the course 
of another week or ten days be plunged out-of- 
doors in an open situation, where all that they 
will require is their shoots being trained, so as 
to prevent their getting into a straggled condi- 
tion, and sufficiently supplied with water. In 
e.ses where the plants are furnished with roots 
gaough to fully permeate the soil within the 
pots, manure water may be given once a week ; 





conservatory or greenhouse, instead of a stage, 
it is an admirable plant to place in the centre of 
it, its beautiful head of trumpet bloom and soft 
rich leaves forming such a fine object around 
which to arrange the other flowers. It is very 
extensively grown in tubs, which are stored in 
cellars or places safe from the frost during win- 
ter, and brought out in summer and placed on 
walks near the houses. Here, in the sun, 
has and leafless specimens soon break into 

ud, flower finely in the autumn, and form very 
striking objects. 


House and Window Gardening. 


————- 


ARRANGEMENT OF WINDOW PLANTS. 
A FEW days since I remarked a window garden 
so pleasingly and effectiveiy arranged, as to pre- 
sent a marked contrast to all others in the 


vicinity. The plants were of the ordinary 
description, but they were evidently chosen as 
being best suited for the place. Not only did 
they exhibit signs of painstaking culture, but 
the arrangement showed an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the good effects to be produced by judi- 
ciously intermingling such plants as vary con- 
siderably, both in form and colour. The form 
of arrangement will naturally depend upon the 
shape and aspect of the window. Those win- 
dows which project slightly from the dwelling 
hest admit of tasteful grouping being carried 
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out in them ; butin almost every dwelling space 
enough will be found to allow of taste and judg- 
ment being exercised. Although no arbitrary 
rules can be laid down for plant arrangement, 
yet some general instructions may be given 
which may prove of service to the inexperienced. 
In the first place, no window can be considered 
well furnished unless it contains graceful droop- 
ing plants suspended in a basket. Some of the 
plants best fitted for window culture lend them- 
selves well to this treatment. Some, such as 
the Wandering Jew Saxifrage, are of extremely 
easy culture ; and a well-grown specimen, with 
its pendulous offsets drooping down and inter- 
mingling with the other inmates of the window, 
certainly presents a very attractive appearance. 
The common Musk, again, displays itself to 
greater advantage when grown in this manner. 
Then we have such plants as Russelia juncea, 
Dracena vivipara, Panicum variegatum, and 
many beautiful kinds of Ferns, which thrive 
admirably in such situations, and with good 
attention will last in beauty for an indefinite 
period. Tropzolums, Maurandias, Lophosper- 
mum variegatum, Cobea variegata, and Ivies, 
may also be cited as especially suitable for the 
purpose. My intention is, however, rather to 
indicate the description of plants needed than 
to give a list of kinds; as the grower will, in 
the course of his experience, meet with a num- 
ber of graceful-habited subjects well adapted 
for this mode of culture. In this matter the 
grower will also need to select his subjects 
according to the aspect of the window ; a Fern. 
for instance, will thrive admirably in a north 
aspect, where a Tropzolum would give but little 
satisfaction, and vice versd. The central object 
in the arrangement should be a foliaged plant of 
som; kind distinguished for its graceful habit 
and for its verdure. Where there is space 
nothing is more suitable than a Palm, the more 
hardy of which may be kept for several years in 
health in a small pot without materially iucreas- 
in size. If there is not space enough for Palms, 
then some of the many forms of Draczenas may 
be selected, or a Grevillea, or Acacia, or any 
kind of slender-stemmed upright-growing foli- 
aged plant. This, together with one or more 
kinds of Ferns, and a pot or so of the fresh 
green Selaginella, will give plenty of verdure ; 
and if the flowering plants be judiciously 
selected with respect to height, habit, and colour, 
and the whole arranged with an eye to general 
effect, the result will be very pleasing. here 








there is space, more than one basket may be 
suspended. In the window already alluded to 
there were three—a Tradescantia zebrina in 
the centre, flanked by a fine Musk specimen and 
Panicum variegatum. The three essential points 
to be arrived at are a judicious blending of 
colour and verdure, and a tasteful disposition of 
the various subjects employed. I have been in- 
duced to offer these few observations, as I have 
noticed a general tendency to crowd together a 
number of flowering plants, thereby creating a 
blaze of colour. This is all very well as far as 
it goes, but it does not realise the ideal of win- 
dow gardening, which, in addition to skilful cul- 
ture and variety of subject, should certainly 
include good taste in the general arrangement, 





Flower Vases.—The floral vases for the 
room table have been nearly universally neg- 
lected, although it is here, perhaps, that we 
find most scope for the really artistic—that is to 
say, the beautiful—arrangement of flowers, more 
especially hardy ones. Although both hardy 
natives and tender exotics may often be com- 
bined in room vases with the best results, there 
isa great difference between the tastefully-filled 
vase found on the table in most old country 
houses and modern dinner-table vases ; it is not, 
however, too late to mend, and what we now 
plead for is a more natural style of grouping 
in the last-named class of decoration. Our 
modern floral decorations, of which that now 
engraved is an example, however neat or grace- 
ful in form, never give us glimpses of floral 
luxuriance and tints of pure colour as do the 
old-fashioned masses of Lilies, Irises, Narcissi, 
and Tulips arranged with their own, and conse- 
quently most appropriate, leafage. Modern 
floral arrangements for the dinner-table will 
certainly fall into disuse, owing to their for- 
mality and want of true artistic beauty. Not 
so vases skilfully filled with hardy flowers ; sugh 
vases every true flower painter is pleased to imix’ 
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tate, and every lover of flowers to enjoy and 
admire. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIBS. 





1975.—Parsley for Bxhibition.—To 
grow good specimens for exhibition, prepare 
your ground by digging in and eee. well a 
liberal quantity of old horse manure and a little 
leaf-mould, if procurable. If you wish to have 
one or two good specimens, pot off just now 
eighteen plants into small pots, and grow them 
on in your cold frame till about the third week in 
May, then plant out about 16in. apart each way. 
If your strain can be depended on, twelve of the 
best will be plenty to plant out. After they 
are started to grow vigorously, give liquid ma- 
nure twice a week. Let them be the last thing 
you lift for the show, and be careful to leave 
a ball of soil about them that will fill a 7-in. pot ; 
water after potting. If you wish to grow them 
on in pots, use one-half rotten turf, one-fourth 
rotten manure, and one-fourth leaf-mould, with 
a sprinkling of sand; but they are likely to do 
best planted out. I have grown the plants of 
the Fern-leaved Parsley 18 in. across. —M. Curu- 
BERTSON. 


1914.—Improving Soil for Potatoes. 
—One of the most important elements in the 
successful culture of Potatoes is found in trench- 
ing or deep tillage. Soil that naturally produces 
but a poor crop may be greatly improved if 
trenched and well limed. A sprinkling of salt 
is also useful, and there are generally good re- 
sults following from a dressing of phosphates or 
of artificial manures that largely contain them. 
Soils that do not favour the Potato have also been 
greatly improved as far as the production of 
that valuable tuber is concerned by the growing 
of a green crop and turning it in—such, for 
instance, as a crop of Rye sown in September 
and dug in at the end of the following March. 
As a rule, sand will grow good Potatoes, and, 
with fair dressing of any kind of animal manure, 
should produce a good crop.—A. 


1929.—Lilium auratum Out-of-doors. 
—Where the climate is so cold that such hardy 
bulbs as Liliums are killed in the winter, the 
obvious course would be either to give the bulbs 
in the ground ample protection, or to lift 
and pot them after the stems have ripened, 
planting out again the following summer. A 
bucketful of ashes laid over the soil and bulbs 
should give ample protection, and a Seakale pot 
or large flower-pot turned over the ashes should 
keep them dry, and the bulbs beneath safe from 
danger. If the climate also prevents early 
blooming, the best remedy is to grow on the 
bulbs in pots until the stems are well thrown up, 
and then turn them out. If this were done the 
Lilies should bloom in mid-season instead of in 
the autumn.—D. 


2092. — Cultivating Blackberries. — 
Blackberries planted in good land in rows 5 ft. 
or 6 ft. apart, trained to a wire trellis 6 ft. or 
8 ft. high would undoubtedly yield good results. 
The growth should be kept moderately thin to 
obtain fine fruit, and the roots be mulched over 
with manure. The pruning, of course, should 
be done in autumn or winter. All suckers 
from the base not required to lay in should be 
pulled off as soon as they appear.—E. H. 


2031.-Show and Fancy Dahlias.— 
Out of so many fine exhibition Dahlias it is very 
difficult to select the best eighteen kinds, but 
the following gives a first-class selection, and 
one that cannot fail to please any grower :— 
Show kinds—Alexander Cramond, shaded ma- 
roon; Charles Backhouse, fine scarlet ; Her 
Majesty, white edged purple ; John Wyatt, 
crimson-scarlet ; Ovid, fine purple ; Mrs. Stan- 
combe, canary-yellow, tipped with fawn; John 
Neville Keynes, grand yellow ; Herbert Turner, 
fine French white; and Henry Bond, bright 
rosy-lilac. Of fancy kinds—Fanny Stuart, red, 
tipped white; Eccentric, yellow ground, tipped 
with bright scarlet ; Sam Bartlett, blush, striped 
crimson ; Mrs. Saunders, yellow, tipped white; 
John Lamont. maroon, striped black ; Tippy 
Bob, canary-yellow, striped rose and purple; 
James Carter, buff, striped crimson; Hercules, 
yellow ground, speckled crimson; and Regu- 
larity, blush white, striped crimson.—A. D. 


2937.—Window Boxes.—There are a 
variety of ways in which these ornaments may 


be made both cheap and effective. An oblong 
box constructed of ordinary 2}-in. deal, made a 
trifle wider than the window-sill the narrowest 
way, and Hazel sticks in their natural state 
split in two and pointed one end, then bradded 
to the box and varnished, will have a very 
ine aspect ; the knottier the Hazel sticks the 

etter, and these should be 1 in. higher than the 
box ledge. Virgin cork can also be used, which is 
exceedingly pretty. Miniature palings, with a 
gate in centre made of wood and painted green 
with a white background, is very appropriate, 
and will attract the attention of many a passer- 
by. Simple wooden boxes, with designs of an 
ecclesiastical character painted upon them, are 
not at all out of place. Atleast a dozen good- 
sized holes should be made in the bottom for 
drainage; a moderate quantity of potsherds 
strewn about, or a few cinders or light ashes, 
will do no harm. [ should rather recommend 
‘* Window Gardening” to mix his mould with 


stable manure, without straw, rather than Cocoa- | 


nut fibre, and water slightly but regularly, and 
frequently if exposed to much sun. I have found 


that seeds, especially those of hardy plants, 
grow well in such soil. 


moval might prove fatal.—NEwr. 


8 in, of light soil. 


collar of the root. ‘Thus treated, Dandelion re- 
shoots of the Chicory).—Ompbv. 
2075.—Mustard and Cress on Flan- 
nel.—Cover a champagne or other bottle 
neatly with coarse new flannel; soak the seeds 
for a day or 80; then they become glutinous, and 
will adhere to the flannel more readily. 


/ 





Thoroughly soak the flannel-cavered bottle in 


water, and gently press the seeds on it, covering 
the bottle all over; keep it in a warm light 
| place, turning it once or twice a day that the 
seeds may grow evenly. Great care must be 
taken in watering (which should be often) not 
to wash off the seeds ; either sprinkle gently, or 
|keep the bottle full of water and let it trickle 
‘over the sides. When ready for table put a 
| flower in the mouth of the bottle ; it will look 
| very pretty.—A SUBSCRIBER. 
2146.—Wireworm in Seakale. — Fork 
up the land between the Seakale rows or clumps. 
Pick out all the wireworms seen. Insert Pota- 
toes or Carrots in different places among the 
Seakale roots, leaving a peg to mark the site of 
each. Examine them twice a day, pull out, and 
destroy the worms, and return the roots to the 
holes again, repeating the operation daily till the 
| worms are all destroyed. Thisis the best and 
the cheapest way of eradicating wireworms 
from a small plot of land.—E. 
| __2123.—Salt and Soot as Manure.— 
| When the Potatoes are fairly through the soil is 
‘the best time to apply salt and soot ; and 10 lb. 











Vase of flowers and grasses n early summer. 


(of the former and a bushel of the latter per 


If the creepers have | square rod will be a safe and beneficial dressing. 
already been in pots and done well, I advise him | Scatter it evenly between the rows and lightly 
to bury pots and all in the box mould, as re- | fork it in. 


If the land is very poor, and there 
is a prospect of adry hot summer, dress with 


2089.—Dandelion for Salads.—Dande- | te same quantity of each again just previous to 
lion makes an excellent winter salad, and may 
be collected in the fields ; but if sown in April 
in rows plants of a better quality will be ob-|—The scale insects have been introduced unob- 
tained, especially if care be taken to select the| served on some unclean plant. 
seed from the broadest-leaved varieties. To| got rid of in winter by painting the trees over 
blanch Dandelion, prick out strong plants in a| when the leaves are off with Gishurst Compound 
row, and in October earth up with from 4 in. to|—6 oz. to 8 oz. dissolved in 1 gallon of soft 
As soon as the plants begin | water, thickened to the consistency of paint by 
to appear above ground cut off the shoots at the | adding sulphur, lime, soot, and clay in some- 


earthing-up finally next month.—H. 
2132.—Orchard House Peach Trees. 


They are easily 


thing like equal parts, and applying it with a soft 


sembles the Barbe du Capucine (the blanched | brush, taking care the buds are not loosened by 


being rubbed the reverse way. The Gishurst 
solution without the other materials may be 
used now on all the thicker branches, or where- 
ever there is room to use asmall brush dipped 
in the compound frequently to dislodge the in- 
sects. A weaker (4 0z. to the gallon) solution 
may be syringed over the trees, well wetting 
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those parts where the brush has not touched. 
The garden engine should be used often, and 


with some force, as insects dislike cleanliness, — 
Bes 


2124.—Mushroom Growing in Win- 
ter.—I have known failures to occur in Mush- 
room houses from the hot-water pipes being 
placed so close to the beds as to injure Mush- 
rooms when they came up with too much dry 
heat. Perhaps this may have something to do 
with the failure in this case. If the house is 
evenly and moderately heated, and the proper 
materials available for making the beds, there 
should be no difficulty in having plenty of 
Mushrooms. The best time to begin for a win- 
ter supply is early in September. The best 
manure is that obtained from hard-fed horses ; 
that from Grass-fed animals, or, indeed, any 
kind of soft food, such as roots, &c., is com- 
paratively useless. I have no doubt many fail- 
ures may be traced to this cause, or to the 
manure being obtained from horses that are 
taking medicine, as I know manure from such a 
source does fail to produce Mushrooms. Hav- 
ing obtained the right kind of manure, shake 
from it the longest of the litter, and throw the 
short manure into a heap to ferment, to drive 
off some of the moisture and the rankness as 
well. In the meantime examine the house: 
clear out all corners where woodlice may con- 
gregate, and whitewash the walls. Mushrooms 
may be grown in a dirty place; but cleanliness 
is a safeguard agaiist insects. When the 
manure has become hot, turn it over, mixing all 
together, and leave it to get hot again, when it 
may be shaken up and made into a bed, tread- 
ing or beating it down as firmly as_ possible. 
When finished, the bed should not be less than 
1 ft. in depth; place a trial stick about the 
centre as a guide, and when the heat in the 
bed falls to 90°, and is steadily declining, spawn 
the bed at once, just burying the spawn beneath 
the surface, using pieces about as large as a 
hen’s egg, and placing them 9 in. apart. Make 
all firm again, and cover the bed 1 in. in thick- 
ne3s with good sandy loam. In three or four 
days, if the temperature of ‘the bed keeps 
steady, beat it down firmly with the back of 
the spade. If the materials are collected for 
the first bed early in September, it may be made 
up and spawned by the end of the month, ora 
little earlier ; and it should produce Mushrooms 
by the middle of November. If a large supply 
is required. make a new bed once a month, to 
com? on in succession.—E. H. 

2093.—Propagation of Clematis.—The hybrid 
forms of Clematis Jackmanni are propagated by grafting 
on roots of the common kinds early in spring before 
growth bezins. Pieces of root will do, and one good bud 
will be sufficient to each graft. Pot as soon as grafted, 
burying the union, and plin +e in a gentle hotbed. Keep 


close and shaded till the buds burst, then gradually inure 
to air.—E. H. 


2063.—Humea elegans Dying.—We can only 
surmise that the plants in question received an overdose, 
of water, thereby causing a stagnation of the functions. 
The Humea js one of those plants which when shifted 
into a large pot grow with great rapidity, but at the 
same time unless very carefully treated with respect to 
watering it is lable to go off in the manner deszribed. 
—J.C. B. 


209t.—Propagating Cistus.—They are generally 
propagated by layers; or the young shoots will strike 
under a hand-glass ina shady border in summer. The 
best plan to adopt in this case would be to peg the bare 
shoots down, leaving the green points erect, and cover 
the pegged-down parts with a couple of inches of peat 
and loam. They will emit roots, and perhaps new 
growths will spring up also.—E, H. 


2090.—Ferns in Vineries.—All the greenhouse 
Ferns will succeed in the temperature named. ‘The fol- 
lowing are vigorous-growing kinds: Pteris serrulata, 
P. longifolia, P. cretica albo lineata, P. tremula, 
Aspidium exaltatum, Adiantum cuneatum, A. pedatum, 
A. concinnum, A. tenerum, Asplenium bulbiferum, A. 
flaccidum, Cyrtomium falcatum, Doodia lunulata, Neot- 
topteris nidus avis, and Woodwardia radicans.—H. H. 


2091. Climbers for House Roof.—I suppose there 
is some soil for the plant to grow in, either in a box or 
some other receptacle. There is plenty of choice among 
the Ivies and Virginian Creepers, any of which would 
soon cover a roof, or the two might be blended together. 
Plant a Gloire de Dijon Rose aad Clematis Jackmanni on 
the trellis, and let them intertwine.—E. H, 


2095.—Slugs in Frames.—Pieces of Orange-peel, 
laid hollow part downwards, are good baits. Cabbage 
leaves smeared over with grevse attract them also, but 
they must be examined late in the evening and early in 
the morning and the slugs killed.—E. H. 


2039.—Dandelion for Salads.—The smooth-leaved 
Dindelion mikes an excellent salad when the young 
leayes are chopped up and eaten with salt and vinegar. 
It will grow in any out-of-the-way place by putting in 
small pieces of root, and will quickly increase,—G. R. 


1924.—Ferns for Damp Cave.—Trichomanes radi- 
cans would undoubtedly thrive in such a positien, Any 
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of the following we should suppose would also succeed 
very well:—Asplenium Trichomanes and its varieties ; 
A. adiantum-nigrum and A. fontanum,and the two Mosses 
Selaginellas Kraussiana and helvetica.—J. C. 


1924.—Tortoise in Vineries.—Tortoises are usually 
fond of milk and will drink it freely; they also like gar- 
den green stuff as food ; Lettuce especially they are fond 
of. It is usually believed that they are partial to beetles 
and cockroaches, but this is incorrect. They will not do 
harm ina Vinery, but if the floor is of soil may some 
day suddenly disappear, having buried themselves for a 
long rest. 


1931.—Varieties of Chrysanthemums.—Twelve 
good incurved Chrysanthemums are as under—Bronze 
Jardin des Plantes; yellow do. ; Prince Alfred, Venus, 
Princess of Wales, Mrs. G. Rundle, General Slade, Sir 
Stafford Carey, Queen of England, Lord Derby, Princess 
Beatrice, and Rifleman. Of button-hole kinds—Bob, 
Mdle. Marthe, Rose Trevenna, Cedo Nulli, Little Gem, 
Cedronella, Canary Bird, and Fabiola.—A. D. 


1974.-Making Soot-water.—There are two me- 
thods of overcoming the buoyancy of soot in water. If 
a clear liquid is required, enclose the soot with a stone 
or other weight in an old bag. If not, mix the soot with 
a little wet manure or soil before putting into the water, 
it will then mix easily with water.—GEORGE DUFFIELD, 
Winchmore Hill, N. 


-—I find that ‘a very good plan for preparing soot- 
water for plants is to put a quantity of soot in a bag, tie 
it up, place the bag in a large pan or tub, and fill with 
water; the soot soon becomes saturated, the strength 
going to the water; and the result is good, clear soot- 
water.—J. E. A. 


1967.—-Boo0k on Horticultural Chemistry.—I 
would recommend ‘‘Reason Why” to get ‘‘ Johnson’s 
Science and Practice of Gardening.” It can be procured 
at 171, Fleet Street.—T. J. 


1979.—Calochortus flavus.—The seed may be 
sown now in well-drained pans of loam and leaf-mould, 
and placed inacold frame in a shady situation. The 
Calochortus requires a light sandy loam, in combination 
with a warm situation and perfect drainage, thriving 
best, in a general way, on rockwork. In low damp places 
the sorts should, in any case, come somewhat above the 
ground level.—C. B. 


1976.—Climbing Roses not Flowering.—With- 
out knowing the treatment to which the Roses have been 
subjected, it isreally a difficult matter to assign a cause 
for the failure. Ventilate freely during the season, and 
if they make no satisfactory growth take them up early 
in the autumn and examine the roots, which are proba- 
bly ina bad state. If this should be the case, the better 
plan would be to remake the soil and plant young plants, 
—C. B. 


1978.—Iris chinensis.—We should think thatthe 
Trises, having now become once well-established, would be 
likely to bloom. Atany rate, no good result would be 
likely to be effected by removing them. We would give 
them the full advantage of the sun during the growing 
season, A good hot summer would probably cause them 
to form flower.—C. 


1933.—Creepers for North and Hast Aspects. 
—For a north aspect aothing can be better than Ivy, al- 
though Kerria japonica, Jasminum nudiflorum, and Forsy- 
thia suspensa will thrivein such a situation. On the north- 
east may be planted evergreen and Ayrshire Roses, 
golden variegated Honeysuckle, and Pyrus japonica. 


1952—Slugs in Greenhouses.—I would advise 
the following plan to get rid of the slugs in a green- 
house, viz.—to go everynight with a lamp the last thing, 
and look well over the plants, when will be found the 
slugs on the leaves or on the sides of the pots. By doing 
so the house may soon be rid of that_troublesome pest. — 
J. EB. A. 


—— Place every evening Cabbage or Lettuce leaves 
amongst the pots; also laying here and there one on the 
plants themselves, as it is probable that some of the enemy 
take refuge during the daytime under the foliage. About 
ten in the evening examine the leaves; and in the course 
of a few days the greater portion of the vermin will have 
been captured, and perseverance for a longer period will 
exterminate them.—J. C. 


—— My plan is to search diligently at night for them, 
as they come out at night to do the mischief. My 
herbaceous Calceolarias were attacked by them, and that 
is the way I got rid of these pests.—T. J. 


1953. — Azaleas Growing too Soon. — Some 
growers make a point of taking out the young shoo/s 
made before the buds expand. There is, however, no 
necessity for so doing, as their development does not 
materially interfere with the expansion of the bloom. 
If these young growths are removed others will form, 
but they are oftentimes not so strong, and the wood does 
not mature so early in the season. —J. C. 


1982.—Treatment of Cactus.—The roots of the 
plant in question are probably in a bad state; hence the 
unsatisfactory state of the foliage. Turn the plant out 
of the pot, choose another of the same size, well drain 
it, and then with a sharp-pointed stick remove as much 
of the old soil from the ball as possible, so as to admit 
of some fine well-sanded mould being worked down be- 
tween it and the side of the pot. Water only when dry, 
and place in a light airy situation.—J. C, 


2130.—How to get rid of Antsin Frames.— 
Scatter guano thinly in their runs, as both this and sul- 
phur they dislike; and I have often made them shift 
their quarters by using these judiciously. When they 
can be got at away from the roots of plants, boiling 
water will settle them, Laying pieces of sponge about 
the frame smeared with treacle will attract them; and 
when any number has been got together, the sponges 
may be cast into boiling water. Perseverance usually. 
conquers.—E. H. 


2142.—Wireworms and Maggots in Gardens. 
—Turnas much of the land over with the fork as possible, 
and pick out the wireworms and maggots; the latter are 
probably the larvee of the cockchafer. Place piéces of 


Carrot or Potatoes just beneath the surface ef the | 
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ground to trap the wireworms, examining them fre- 
quently and killing the worms. With perseverance, a 
small garden may be cleared hy these means without the 
crops suffering much injury in a short time.—H. 


2129.—Woodlice and Mushrooms.—Very pro- 
bably the atmosphere in the greenhouse is too dry. Wood- 
lice are generally more troublesome ina dry arid place. 
Pour boiling water round the sides of the beds, or where- 
ever they hide up ; place a toad or two in the recess where 
the Mushroom bed is; and place a few 6-in. flower pots 
about the beds, partly filled with hay or Moss. When 
not feeding, the insects will retire beneath the hay in the 
pots, where they can easily be destroyed.—B. 


2128.—Propagating Ivy.—Ivy cuttings may be 
planted any time from October to March, with a certainty 
of their growing. Cut off points of shoots about 1 ft. 
long ; trim off the lower leaves, and plant firmly in the 
ground inrows. The choicer variegated sorts may be 
planted under hand-lights.—H. 


2126.—Climbers for Filing up Hedgoes.—Any 
of the Ivies will do. Even the strong-growing Irish 
variety may be kept down to the height named by annual 
cutting in spring, and weeding out the leng shvots as 
they are formed with the knife during summer. One of 
the smaller-growing variegated forms, such as Marginata 
argentea, will look pretty ; and, not being so rampant, 
will not entail so much work. The common Periwinkle, 
Vinca major, will be suitable, and will make a neat base 
to the hedge with a little trouble in trimming and train- 
ing.—E. H. 


2134.—Weeds in Asparagus Beds.—Salting As- 
paragus beds now to kill ‘Twitch will kill the Asparagus 
roots. The only way to get rid of it is to get round and 
under it carefully with a small fork; and, as Twitch is 
mostly a surface-rooting plant, this can be done, I should 
think, without injuring the Asparagus roots, which, in 
the case of old beds, are generally deepish down. If the 
Twitch cannot be got at in this way, make a new planta- 
tion of Asparagus on clean, well-worked land at once, 
and dispense with the old bed as soon as possible. —E. 


2152.—Cow Manure.—Is this useful for ordinary 
garden purposes? —E. 8. [Youcan have nothing better. 
It is best mixed with a little soot, and allowed to become 
decomposed before being used. ] 


2'53.—How to Grow Coleuses.—What treatment 
do Coleuses require?—PRoOPAGO. [Light sandy soil, plenty 
of heat, sun, air, and water.] 


2154.—Quassia Water and Soft Soap for 
Rose Wash.—I shall be glad to know the strength of 
the Quassia water when applied alone, and what quan- 
tities of Quassia water and soft soap shonld be used for 
the combined wash.—H. BRADFIELD. [4 oz. of Quassia 
to 1 gallon of soft water. For the combined wash add 
4 0z. of soft soap.] 


2155.—Balsams for Exhibition.—When is the 
best time to sow Balsams to be ready to exhibit in the 
last week in September? and would they do in a cold 
frame better than in a Vinery where there is a quantity 
of other things kept?—H. Luwin. [Sow at once, The 
frame would be better than the Vinery. ] 


2156.—Azalea Cuttings.—In the autumn _I struck 
some Azaleas ; they grew tor some time, but are turning 
yellow and forcing themselves out of the soil, which is 
peat with a little sand on the top; they are well watered 
and kept in a cold house. Can you tell me why they do 
not thrive?—S. J.C. [Probably they want potting off 
singly. They are potbound.] 


2157.-Muscat Grapes Spotting.—I have got the 
spot on my Muscats. It comes on them just as they are 
finishing their first swelling and then stoning. It is a 
very small brown speck, hardly visible to the eye; after a 
while it dimples in and then goes off quite bad. Would 
any one tell me the cause of it, and how to prevent it 
spreading?—C. W. [We have had much experience of 
the disease you complain of, but we can suggest no real 
remedy. Perhaps some of our readers may be able toas- 
sist you. ] 


2158 —Planting Vines.—Is it now too late to plant 
a Vine? If not, what kind should I purchase? I pur- 
pose planting it outside a lean-to unheated glass struc- 
ture (south aspect), and drawing it through a hole under 
the sill to train up inside the roof. Any hints as to the 
best way of planting will be most acceptable to A 
Novick. [We should advise you to wait till autumn 
and before that time we shall mostlikely publish articles 
respecting the planting of Vines.] 

2159. — Pruning Passion-flower.—I have a 
Passion flower ia my conservatory which has grown very 
wild and straggling; is it too late to prune it 2—NANcy. 
(Thin it out at once, leaying of course any shoots which 
show flower, ] 


2160.—Soils for Geraniums and Fuchsias,— 
What is the best compost for these ?—NAnoy. [Loam 
and rotten manure or leaf-soil in equal parts, and some 
road sand. ] 


2161.—Well-rotted Manure.—How long ought 
manure to lie before it is well rotted ?_Nanoy. [Till 
it can be crumbled in the hand. Constant turning will 
facilitate decay. ] c 


2162.—Primula Seed.—I have a pink and a white 
Primula, which have just finished flowering. Can any 
one tell me whether by keeping them Iam likely to be 
able to ripen seed for sowing next year? I have no green- 
house or hotbed, but an nnheated conservatory.—-N ANOCY, 
(If you place them ona sunny shelf in the conservatory 
you may be able to save a few seeds, but they are hardly 
worth your trouble. ] : 


2163.—Cucumbars Dying Off—My Cucumber 
plants grew well and looked very healthy until they began 
to fruit, when the plants suddenly died off; what is ‘the 
cause ?—PRAOTICAL GARDENER. [It is probably the 
Cucumber disease which has been such atrouple to many 
growers of late years, and for which we have never yet 
heard of a practical remedy.} 


2164.—Propagating Auriculas.—When is the 
best time to increase alpine. Auriculas by division ?~ 


W. D. [After they haye done h dah a 
of June,] z ne hleqoming—say the end 
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Cucumber Frame against Walls.—F. R. A. 
—We do not think the lights could well be made to slide 
sideways ; the best course would be to hingethem at the 
back. They could then be lifted upright and fastened 
back to the wall if necessary. 


Index for Gardening.—Chas. E., Chester.—The 
Frontispiece and Index to Vol. I may be had throuzh all 
booksellers, or from our office, price 3d. complete. 


House Slops for Holliesand Currant Trees. 
—Subscriber.—They must be placed in a tub for a few 
weeks, and exposed to the air, and be well diluted. 
Great care will be necessary in their use. 


Egg Plants.—H. 7.—These require a warm frame 
to grow them well; any rich soil will suit them. They 
want plenty of water overhead and at the root when 
growing. They may either be planted out or grown in 
pots. 


Raspberries.—Swansea,—To produce fine fruit the 
canes must not be too close together, and the suckers 
produced at the bottom must be kept cut-off, with the 
exception of enough to supply eanes for next year. 


Red Sage.—Subscriber,—Any nurseryman should be 
able to supply you. 


Hyacinths from Seed.—J. M. C.—Your efforts in 
this direction will, we fear, end in disappointment. Our 
nurserymen always buy their Hyacinths from Holland, 
which they would not be likely to do if they could raise 
them at home. 


C. B. I’,—The disease is called ‘‘curl.” It is caused 
by the sudden alternations of heat andcold. The only 
remedy is that of protecting the trees from cold winds 
in early spring. 


Shading for Greenhouss.—P. B.—Try “Sum- 
mek Cloud,” to be obtained in tins at any good seed 
shop. 


C. W.—The leaves appear to be scalded. 


Liquorice.—W. 7.—You will find all the information 
you ask for, and more, on this subject in Shaw’s book on 
“‘London Market Gardens,” price 33. 6d., at our office, 
or from any bookseller. 


One ina Proper Fix.—The insects sent were common 
earth worms. 


Speckled Geranium Leaves.—Mrs. W. -This is 
often caused by bad drainage and over-watering. Let the 
plants get dust-dry before you water them again. 


Seale, Thrips, &c.—Mrs. W.—We cannot tell you 
the origin of these insects. ,They are visible to the 
naked eye. 


Names of Plants.— Aberdeenshire. — Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis.,——JI", H. W.—We cannot name plants 
from leaves oniy——W. Watson.—The Rose sent was 
Catherine Mermet, as far as we could judge from its 
withered condition.——T. Layley.—1—Male plant of 
Aucuba japonica; 2—Daphne Mezereum probably, but 
we cannot tell without flowers ; 3—Euonymus japonicus 
aureus variegatus. -— Amateur. —1, Senecio Ghies- 
breghti; 2, Alchemilla alpina; 3, Arabis albida; 4, Pul- 
monaria angustifolia ; 5, Chrysanthemum frutescens ; 6, 
Chrysanthemum frutescens var. Linneanum; 7, Cyanotis 
repens.——H. C.—It is impossible to name a plant from 
such a specimen as that sent. 








QUERIES. 


Before sending queries it is well to consult the first 
volume of GARDENING, which contains an immense 
number of practical articles and questions answered by 
men well acquainted with the subject. 


2165.—Saving Wallflower Seeds.-—How can I 
save Wallfiower seeds that will produce double flowers ? 
I have both double and single varieties.—S, U, 


2166.—_Management of Fern Cases.--I have a 
Fern case about 17 ft. by 9 ft., at present containins 
Maiden-hair and other varieties. Can any one furnish a 
few hintsas to management ?—F. J. D. 


2167.—Grafting Plums on Apricot Stocks.— 
Ihave an Apricot which year after year partially dies 
off, and is unproductive. If I cut away the Apricot 
branches will the stock do for grafting Plums or Pears 
on? and if so, what sorts?—J. H. R, 


2168.—Coprolyte.—To what use can I put this in the 
culture of plants ?—A. H. J. 


2169.—Paste for Destroying Rats. — Would 
“Rustic” kindly say where this is to be procured ?—A 
SUBSCRIBER. 


2170.—Pansy and Aster Seeds.—Would any 
readers tell me what their experience of seeds has been 
this spring? I have a cold frame facing south, and have 
carefully followed the instructions contained in GARDEN- 
ING, but without success. Two or three seeds did come 
up, but almost immediately turned yellow, and died off. 
I put them in three weeks ago.—E. M. H. 


2171.—Blight on Apple Trees.—How can I clear 
my Apple trees of what appears to be mildew? On 
examining each of the little patches, I find very minute 
insects with red blood.—EAst SugeEn, 


2172,-Watering Harly Potatoes.—T have arow 
of early Potatoes up under south wa!l nearly 1 ft. high 
the foliage of which is beginning to curl somewhat. 
Would it be advisable to water them? they being, of 
course, under cover by night, and consequently unable 
to receive any moisture in the form of rain or dew.— 
NORTHANTS. 


2173.—Road Sweepings as Manure.—Having 
to obtain manure for my garden by gathering horse drop- 
pings from the roads, I should be obliged if some one 
would tell me what is the relative strength of sueh mate- 
rial, aud how to apply it to various creps, Is it good tor 
Celery ?—G. 


2174.—Nitrate of Soda for Plants.—Would 
any one inform me how to apply this as a manure, and 
what effect it has upon plants and flowers ?—ByKER, 











2175.—Flowers and Gas.—Will any reader kindly 
tell me what plants will thrive in rooms where gas is 
always used for s me hours daily, as I find great diffi- 
culty in keeping any alive?—A LovER OF FLOWERS. 


2176.— Soot-water in Vinery.—I have been 
sprinkling the walls and floor of my Vinery every day at 
shutting-up time with soot-water, and the Vines look 
very strong and healthy. If I continue the soot-water 
now the fruit is set, will it cause rust on the Grapes, or 
injure themin any way ?—NOVICE. 


2177.—Pennyroyal.—How can I preserve the roots 
of this in winter ?—JESssE. 


2178.—Growing Cucumbers.—I think of trying 
my hand at Cucumber growing under glass as soon as 
the bedding stock is moved out. Will some one give me 
a few hints as to training, &c.? What kind of wire is 
used? With what and how is it fastened—up the rafters 
or horizontally 2? How many wires would one plant re- 
quire? Should they hang loosely in loops or not ; and 
with what are the plants fastened to the wires? Size of 
greenhouse 20 ft. by 10 ft. ; flue, two sides, and front,— 
JOHN BENNETT. 


2179.-Leaf Impressions.—Will Mr. Hodson, of 
Liverpool, kindly tell me how the oiled sheets are 
to be prepared? and also how the carbonic paper is 
to be prepared, or where it is to be obtained 72—C. A. R. 


2180.—Sowing Begonias.—How should Begonia 
seed be sown? I have failed to raise plants from seed 
several times.—L. W. 


2181.—Ants and Fruit Trees.—For the last six 
years (though not before) I have been suffering from a 
plague of black ants, which infest the Cherry and Apri- 
cot trees, coating the under part of the leaves with black 
eggs, which not only destroy thefruit, but also the trees. 
Have any readers experienced this nuisance? and can 
they suggest a remedy ?—C. J. B. 


2132.—Destroying Gnats.—What is the best means 
of getting rid of these objectionable insects? A swarm 
of them seem to have generated in a wine cellar, from 
whence they escape over the house and into the conser- 
vatory. Flowers of sulphur have been burnt with but 
slight success. —NOTNUM. 


2183.—Gloire de Dijon Rose Failing.—I have 
one of these Roses in my greenhouse. It is 3 ft. high, 
and has lately been very severely attacked with mildew. 
I applied flowers of sulphur to it, as well as mildew com- 
position. All the old leaves fell off, and now the new 
ones all curl up whenever they come out of the bud. 
What is this curling of the leaves, and what should I do 
with the plant?—Rosa# AMATOR. 


2184.—Striking Cuttings of India-rubber 
Plants.—Can any one give me informationas to striking 
cuttings of an India-rubber tree? Should they be struck 
in water or soil, and is heat necessary 7?—KMILY HAY. 


2185,—Rose Maggots.—I have a great number of 
standard Rose trees, and have but very seldom been able 
to free them from a small green maggot which destroys 
the buds. I have tried several remedies for some years 
without success. Can any reader suggest a remedy ?— 
W. ROWOLIFFE. 


2186.—Propagating Frame.—Can any one inform 
me the best mode of making a propagating frame in a 
greenhouse. I have a space about 2 it. 6 in. wide by 8 ft. 
long I could use for it. The propagating frames as ad- 
vertised are too much like toys.--PROPAGO. 


2187.—-Growing the Bush Marrow.—I have had 
a plant of this given to me; will some reader tell me 
ifit requires any support when the fruit shows? To an 
ign ramus like myself itseems impossible for the stem 
to support the weight of the fruit without artificial 
props. Any information on the cu:ture of Bush Mar- 
rows will be thankfully welcomed by EAST SHEEN. 


2183.—Wireworm in Gardens.—My garden 
was three years ago pasture land; it was well dug and 
trenched. Now the wireworm is destructive to all vege- 
tables and many flowers. Can any of your correspondents 
say what can be done to get rid of this pest ?-—B. P. 


2189.—Manuring Parsnips, &c.—Can any kind 
of top-dressing be applied to Parsnips and Carrots. I 
took my garden too late to give them manure at the time 
of’ sowing. Would liquid manure benefit them and 
Turnips ?—G. R. 

2190.—Flowering Shrubs for Borders.—I want 
two flowering shrubs to plant in small beds on each side 
of my front door. What are the best kinds?—THomas 
MIXTURE. 


2191.—Plants in Rooms.—I want to keepa stand of 
Ferns and flowers in a sitting-room window. Ought I to 
remove them from the room when the gas is lighted? I 
have a verandah outside my house; I have thought of 
having sides of glass built up so as to makea kind of 
little conservatory, but the roof wonld be of wood; how 
would that answer?—G. H. M. 


2192.— Disease in Gooseberry Trees. — My 
Gooseberry trees this year are attacked by a disease that 
we do not understand. It appears on both leaves and 
fruit. It first appears in the form of a bright red 
blotch on the leaves, which extends and swells to a con- 
siderable size; also ona great number of the berries. 
Can any one tell what is the cause and what the cure? 
Some of my neighbours complain of the same,—JNo. 
HOPKINSON. 


2193.—Trailing Azaleas.—Can any one tell me 
what a trailing Azalea is like? and if it is possible to get 
one? Itisa Scotch badge, so it must be hardy to a cer- 
tain extent.—ENFIELD. 


2191.—The Best Pansies.—Will any reader please 
to tell me which are the best six Pansies in cultivation? 
—X. Y. Z. 

2195_The Best Roses.—Will any reader tell me 
which are the best six Roses in cultivation?—X. Y. Z. 


2196.—Leaf Impressions.—Mr. Hodson says (p. 96), 
Take your leaf out, and place it between your carbonic 
paper,” &c. Will he kindly tell me in an early number 
what this carbonic paper is—where it can be obtained, 
or how to make it? Wonld the black paper sometime; 








used for producing duplicate writing answer the purpose ? 
I fancy that would scarcely blacken the leaf sufficiently, 
—S D. Birp, 


2197.—_Stove for Greenhouse.— I have just bought 
a portable greenhouse, 15ft. long by 74 ft. wide. Canany of 
your readers recommend a stove or lamp capable of keep- 
ing out the frost?—N. S. 


2193—The Feather Grass (Stipa pennata).—How 
can [raise this from seed? I have made several sow- 
ings, but failed. It does not germinate-—B. B. 


2199.—Insects in Seed Pans.—Will any reader in- 
form me by what means I can destroy the numerous 
insects which are in my seed-pans, &c., and which I have 
good reason to believe eat up the roots of the seedlings. 
Of the insects some are white and others brown. I have 
tried soot, but it does not kill them.—QuITE AN AMA- 
TEUR. 


220).—Caterpillars on Cherry and Rose 
Trees.—Can any one inform me ot the best way to kill 
caterpillars on Cherry trees and Rose trees ?—H. B. 


2201_—-Propagating Sweet-scented Verbe- 
nas.— Can any one give me directions how to succeed 
in striking cuttings of the sweet-scented Verbena? We 
have two large trees growing out-of-doors against a west 
wall, which are greatly admired, but we cannot succeed 
in striking cuttings. - W. 


2202.—Uses of a Hotbed Frame.—I have a 
frame, 6 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, filled with stable manure, 
with an average temperature of 70° Fahr. What can I 
grow init besides Cucumbers and Melons, &c? Willany 
fruit, or Rhubarb, or anything useful live, &c., init. 1t 
is fixed in a slanting direction facing the south-west. 
Can any reader give nea little information regarding it ? 
or else the frame will be of no service to me.—CONSTANT 
READER. 


2203.-Window Plants.—Would some readeis 
kindly give me a few hints in keeping plants in the room 
windows, and how often should they be watered? [ 
should be glad if some one could give the names of four 
beautiful hardy plants for the window, which would 
grow tall enough to forma screen from theroad, There 
is both gas and fire in theroom. I have tried to grow 
Geraniumsand Fuchsias, but never succeeded, asthe buds 
always drop off before flowering. About three weeks 
ago, I purchased a Begonia and watered it occa-ionally. 
The other day it seemed to be dying, and I took it to a 
friend to put it in his greenhouse, and a Fern also; and 
he told me [ had given the Begonia too much water, and 
the Fern, kept it too dry. I have purchased a Musk 
plant, and should like to know what treatment it will 
require now, and when done flowering 7—C, J. WRAITH, 
Wakefield. 


2204.—Summer Flowering Bulbs.—Having 
found spring-blooming bulbs such as Scillas, Narcissi 
Crocus, and miniature Hyacinths, do very wellina War- 
dian case, openat day and closed at night when the gas 
is lit, I should like to know if there are any bulbs bloom- 
ing in the summer, not more than 12 in. in height, to 
succeed them? They would not receive any sun.—THANK- 
FUL. 

2205.—Diseased Peaches.—The show of bloom on 
my Peach trees was good, and up to the last fortnight 
we had hoped to realise a fair crop. To day they are all 
either falling off, or they are marked with decay. The 
trees appear to be good and in full health. They have 
been well manured and supplied with water, as we think, 
sufficiently. They are planted ina lean-to house with 
ventilation at the back, and great care has been be- 
stowed to give a regular supply of air. We are quite un- 
able to account for their present state, and shall be glad 
to have the opinion or suggestion of some reader on the 
subject.—A. & Z. 


2206.—Outdoor Cultivation of Tomatoes.—A 
few directions and hints on this subject would be very 
acceptable. 1s there any chance of fruiting the Currant 
Tomato in the garden?—W. B. 


2207.—Heating a Greenhouse.—I desire to erect 
a small lean-to greenhouse, 8 ft. by 5 ft., for forcing 
bloom for a conservatory. Would any reader kindly in- 
form me how I may heat the same without using coal or 
gas, as both would be inzonvenient ?—G. H. I. 








CATS IN GARDENS. 

The Law on the Subject.—Some 
months ago I wrote at length on the subject of 
these terrible pests, feeling annoyed not only by 
their ravages, but by the fact that, while they 
almost swarmed in my immediate neighbourhood 
we were at the same time by no means clear of 
either mice or rats. I see that recently corres- 
pondents of GARDENING have been exercised by 
the plague of cats in their gardens; and in the 
number for April 3 ‘‘ Major” prescribes the 
catching of them in a large trap with a falling 
door, and drowning them when caught. I just 
want to remind readers of what I pointed out in 
my former communication touching the law on 
the matter, which it will be well to o»serve. It 
applies—as I believe I then remaiked—to the 
use of traps, as well as to the use of poison for 
the purpose. I recommended precisely the kind 
of trap advised by ‘* Major ; ” but i added the 
caution that no strong-smelling bait should be 
used to entice the animals to the traps, whereby 
the party using such bait would (on proof there- 
of by any one aggrieved) be amenable to the law. 
Buit the trap with an ordinary bit of meat, a dead 
mouse or sparrow, or anything of the kind, but 
not with Valerian—that is, if there be any fear 
of discovery—and then whatever comes to the 
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trap is fair game. The typical case in the law 
books is that of ‘‘ Townsend v. Wathen, 9 East, 
277,” and it is described as follows :—‘‘Where a 
defendant caused traps scented with strong- 
smelling baits to be placed on his land, so near 
to the plaintiffs house as to influence the 
instinct of the plaintiff's dogs and cats, and 
draw them irresistibly to destruction, it was 
held that the defendant was answerable to the 
plaintiff for the injuries sustained, although he 
had no intention of injuring the plaintiff per 
ticularly ; and it was also held that he (defen- 
dant) would be responsible for injuries sustained 
by any dogs (or cats) tempted from the highway 
or public paths to the traps on defendant’s land, 
for he had no right to invite them there for the 
purpose of destroying them.” Now, Valerian 
would unquestionably come under the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘strong-smelling baits,” at least so far 
as cats are concerned, for they are most curieusly 
fond of it; and it might be questioned if a cat 
caught by it were caught as a casual or habitual 
marauder, or had been enticed by the special 
bait used.—W. H. 
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Hdelweiss.—Much has been written of 
late about the Edelweiss, and very erroneous 
notions are given as to the rarity of the plant, 
the difficulty of 
finding it, and, 
above all, the 
difficulty of grow- 
ing it. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is 
quite a common 
plant in many 
regions by no 
means inaccessi- 
ble, though all 
that is said about 
it will probably 
cause it to be 
exterminated in 
districts within 
easy reach of chil- 
dren who sell it 
to those who do 


not find it for 
themselves. The 
plant is quite 


easily grown, 
even as a border 
flower, In many 
well-drained 
soils; and in a 
rock garden it 
would be quite 
at home. Some- 
times in our gar- 
dens it gets so 
large that it is ; 4 
not quite so interesting in appearance as it is 
on its native mountains. As regards beauty it 
is, though interesting, less remarkable than 
hundreds of other plants. 
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HOME PHTS. 





Training a Young Hare.—A young 
hare may be most successfully brought up with 
a little care. If only a few weeks old, and it 
will not lap warm milk, some must be put in a 
small bottle, nicely warm, a small quill put 
through the cork, and then a small piece of rag 
putround. The little thing will suck that, but it 
soon learns to’ lap like a kitten and to eat bread 
and butter and biscuits. A large bird-cage makes 
a good house for it, and makes it tame also. It 
must never have too much liberty, or it will be- 
come wild. When older give oats, bran, and all 
nice green meat, especially Vetches, Clover, and 
Broccoli. The writer had one until it was ten 
months old, which had bread and butter or plain 
pread and warm milk all the time ; but it had too 
large a run, and became so restless that she gave 
it its liberty when summer came, | Its bed 
should be hay if in a cage, and sand if in # run. 
The writer’s sat for months on a piece of carpet. 
== Mat: 

Food for Tortoise.—For the past six years I have 
had a tortoise which came from Alexandria. It has had 
full range of kitchen and fruit garden. I observe it has 
a great partiality for Lettuce, Dandelion, and Straw- 
berries, {never feeditin any way. About October it 


buries itself in the soil, and in April again turns out.— | , } 
5 | exercise as possible. 


Ww. G, K, 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Bullfinch with Injured Leg.—I have one with 
a swelling at the joint. causing him to carry it straight 
behind him. Being in an aviary, it is difficult to catch 
him to relieve the leg. Would it be better, therefore 
to cut the leg off? If so, what part part of the leg would 
be the best, and what would be the best way to do this 
without injury to the bird?—HAMILTON. 


Feeding Birds.—Can any one tell me the best kind 
of food for young thrushes and larks in the nest, and 
how often should they be fed each day ?—J. M. 


Canary Losing its Feathers,—Can any one tell 
me the reason why my canary loses his feathers and his 
tail?—J. R. [Probably he his moulting.] 


Canary not Singing.—The canary in the posses” 
sion of “Puss” is undoubtedly notin the perfect state of 
health it should be. A bird when indisposed is very like 
a human being in its fretfulness and depression, and you 
must not expect him to sing. You are treating quite 
right ; but to restore him to anything like health you 
must administer a tonic, and I know of no other better 
than the Finchine, sold by Mr. Flory, Addiscombe, Croy- 
don. I always recommend it to my brother fanciers, and 
they always find it admirably suited for the various ail- 
ments to which cage birds are subject.—A. D’A. 








POULTRY. 


Sitting Hens.—It is a curious fact, and 
one that shows there is no rule without an ex- 
ception, that my best and most reliable sitters 
and mothers’are old hens ; one especially, quite 
seven years old, is one of the best in the world: 





The Edelweiss. 


I can trust her with the choicest eggs. Eleven 
full-sized eggs I hold to be enough for an aver- 
aged sized hen at any time ; with more, it is not 
possible to distribute the heat of the body 
equally all over the sitting. Many of the in- 
structions given as to treating sitting hens and 
feeding the young chicks are all nonsense, as is 
proved in the case of hens that steal their nests, 
and bring off a fine lot of healthy young. Per- 
haps my hens are less stupid than other people’s, 
but when I sit one I just put the eggs into a 
corner on some soft straw, and put down the hen 
by the side of the nest, and she walks on and 
covers the eggs without further ado. I put 
water within reach, if she needs that at any 
time, but turn her off the nest every morning 
nolens volens, drop my pocket-handkerchief over 
the eggs, and see her out into the yard where 
she is fed alone, sometimes on Corn and some- 
times soft food ; and as soon as she has had a 
proper amount of exercise, is seen safe on the 
nest again ; and this goes on from day to day 
until the chicks are hatched. Attention of this 
kind, even if not absolutely needed, is certain in 
results. During very hot weather, a gentle 
sprinkling of the eggs with warm water is use- 
ful, but during the spring, when the ground is 
moist, the heat of the hen will attract sufficient 
moisture from the earth. Failures too often re- 
sult because the eggs are not fertile.—A. D. 
Fowls not Laying.—“H. H ’s”’ Brahmas are too 
fat internally; consequently they lay imperfect eggs. 
Maize is not asuitable food for birds kept in confinement, 


as it is too fattening. Give each bird a pinch of Epsom 
salts ; discontinue the Maize, and let them have as much 
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Fowls with Swollen Beaks.—‘‘Good Health” 
surely must be jesting when he asks what is the matter 
with his birds, and directly after tells us ‘‘ they are very 
fat, eat well, and do not layamiss.” Whatmore can any 
poultry keeper want, in the name of common sense ? But 
respecting swollen beaks, here we are utterly at a loss to 
know what is meant. The beak is a hard, horny sub- 
stance, and we cannot conceive a bird possessing any 
swelling on this. With regard to the colour of the beak 
and legs, we fancy this results from across with some 
yellow-legged game.—W. J. NICHOLS. 

Unfertile Duck’s Eggs.—We should advise ‘‘ Pi 
May” to change the drakes, for, with two dumttes to ae 
ducks, every egg ought to have produced a bird. Ifthey 
have no water, sink one half of a good-sized tub in the 
ground, as it often happens that when ducks are with- 
out water to swim in, many of their eggs prove unfertile. 

Keeping Fowls in Small Places,—in answer 
to Henry Cramp’s queries as to the size of a run suit- 
able for six hens anda cock, we say give the birds al 
the room you can posibly spare out of the small garden. 
The dimensions of the place must depend on the amount 
of space which can be allotted to the birds. The cheapest 
and best material for enclosing a run is galvanized wire 
attached to four or more posts, and the bottom consist- 
ing of loose earth. As you only want the birds for eggs, 
some common Spanish would answer best. 

Fowls Eating Eggs.—-Unless the birds are valu- 
able it is best to kill them, for after having once learned 
to eat their eggs, there is no cure. he eggs, however, 
may be saved if the nest is placed a few inches from the 
ground and the bottom made to slope towards the middle, 
one board overlapping the other with sufficient space 
left for the egg to fall through on to some hay placed 
underneath to preventit from being broken; or a cut 
made crossways through a piece of carpet fastened 
loosely across a basket with hay underneath will answer 
equally as well, the object being to get the egg immedi- 
ately it is laid out of reach of the hen. 

——T have broken one of my hens of this evil. I madea 
nest of wood witha round bottom ; then sewed some hay 
twisted like arope round the bottom, where there is a 
hole for the egg to drop through into a little drawer with 
a sloping bottom, with cotton-wool on so as not to break 
it. The egg rolls out of sight of the hen in which ever 
part of the nest it drops into. Icould make one more 
simple by sewing a piece of coarse cloth into a box, with 
a hole cut in the bottom for the egg to drop out.—B B. 

Brahma Hens Sitting.—It is impossible to say 
how long or how many eggs a hen will lay before show- 
ing a desire to sit. One will lay a dozen eggs and then 
become broody, while another of the same variety will 
lay the whole season through, and yet show no sypmptoms 
of broodiness. The large egg is a double-yolked one, and 
hae nothing whatever to do with the hen’s desiring to 
sit. 








COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 38 
to 6s; Azalea, 6s to 12s; Cineraria, 6s to 12s; Deutzia 
4s to 68; Ferns (various), 38 to 98; Heliotrope, 6s; J on- 
quils, 3s to 63 ; Lily of the Valley, 6s to 18s ; Lilac, 2s to 8s; 
Mignonette, 4s to 98; Myrtle, 63; Narcissus (various), 
4s to 9s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 38 to 6s. ; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 68; Spirceas, 6s to 128; Tropxolums, 1s to 
38; Tulips. 48 to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 28; Violets 
(Neapolitan), 4s to 5s; Violets (French), 1s 6d to 4s 0d. 
-__Per dozen flowers.—Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies 
33; Camellias, 1s to 48; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 38; 
Eucharis, 4s to 6s; Gardenias, 2s to 6s; Roses (forced) 18 
6d to 63s — Per dozen sprays or trusses.—Bouvardias 1s 6d 
to 38; Fuchsias, 28 to 48; Primulas (double), 9d to as 
Stephanotis, 3s to 6s. . z 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 6s to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 18s; Aralia Sieboldi, 
12s to 30s; Ardisia crenulata, 18s to 30s; Begonias 
(flowering), 68 to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 128 ; 
Bouvardias, 12s to 188; Cytisus racemosus, 9s to 188; 
Cineraria, 4s to 12s; Clematis, 98 to18s; Cyclamen, 6s to 
18s; Daphne indica, 12s to 24s ; Deutzia gracilis, 9s to 18s ; 
Dielytra, 9s to 128; Draceena (green-leaved kinds), 128 to 
308; Draceena 18s to 60s ; Euonymus, 4s to 12s; Euony- 
mus (variegated), 6s to 18s; Ferns (greenhouse and stove 
yarious), 68 to 188; Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 
6s to 12s; Gardenias, 24s to 36s; Hyacinths, 4s to 98; 
Lily of the Valley, 128 to 248; Mignonette, 6s to 98: 
Narcissus, 0s to 00s; Nasturtium, 6s; Palms (small) 188 
to 60s; Pelargoniums (fancy), 128 to 24s; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 48 to 98; Pelargoniums (double), 68 to 128; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 24s ; Spirzea japonica, 63 
to 188; Selaginellas, 3s to 4s; Virginian Creepers 68 fs 
Per pair.—Azaleas, 10s to 208 ; Maiden-hair Ferns (large) 
4s to 73; Cyclamen (large), 5s to 10s; Palms (large) 158 
to 423; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. / 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel a 
to 30s; Cobs and bere tee 100 lb, sae pe otaiae 
(English hothouse), per lb, 3s 6d to 7s; Grapes (imported 
Almeria), per barrel, 25s to 30s; Lemons, per box, 30s to 45s ; 
Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s ; Pomeloes, per 
dozen, 3s to 6s; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), each, 5s to 
153; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per lb, 1s 6d to 2s: 
Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 4d to 6d. ; 


Vegetables.— Per 100.—Asparagus, 1s 6d t ; 
French Beans, 9d tols. Per dozen tahana leer cae 
door), 48 to 5s; Watercress, 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s; Mint 
43 to 6s; Parsley, 63; Turnips (outdoor), 3s to 43; 
Radishes, 1s 6d tos; Herbs, 2d to6d. Per doz punnets.— 
Cress, Mustard. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 48 to 7s; Endive, 2s to 8s; Lettuce, 1s te 
2s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 33 to 6s. Per /b,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 5d to 9d. Broc- 
coli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 18s; Broccoli (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 2s 6d ; Savoys, per score, 5s; Cheryil, per pun- 
net, 0d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, per 
pottle, 1s; Potatoes (general store, round kinds), per 
ton, 100s to 200s; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 180s; Pars- 
nips. per tally, 58 to7s; Rhubarb, forced (per dozen 
bundles), 3sto6s Spinach, ner half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra; 


gon, per bunch, $4 
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amateur can grow. The white kind, 
Chrysanthemum frutescens, is well known 
as being largely grown for supplying the 
London markets with flowers during winter 
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PARIS DAISIES. 

















and spring, and it is also largely grown on| 1874 by M. Desgeorges, the then gardener 
the Continent in flower gardens. Wehave|to M. Adam, of Villa des Bruyéres, Golf 
also a small yellow kind named C. Comtesse | Juan, near Cannes; it was obtained from 
de Chambord ; but the best of all is the large | seed of Crysanthemum frutescens var. Com- 








TueEse, known as French Marguerites, are 
among the most useful plants that an 


























GROUP OF PARIS DAISIES (CHRYSANTHEMUM FRUTESCENS AND C. ETOILE D'OR), 





yellow Marguerite, now being distributed 
by Mr. Howard, of Southgate, and which 
is named C. frutescens Etoile d’Or. It is 
| said to have been raised in or about the year 


tesse de Chambord. As a garden plant 
this is one of the best, as it will grow in any 
soil, and flower profusely all through the 
summer and autumn, after which time if the 
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plants are lifted and potted, they will flower 


all through the winter and spring in a green- 
jiouse, when they may be again turned out- 
of-doors in summer. As a window plant 
too thisis first-rate. It producesa constant 
succession of its large soft, yellow blossoms, 
which last in good condition for at least six 
or eight weeks. This kind and the white 
one only are perhaps worth culture, except 
variety be required, when, of course, the 
other kinds may be grown; and any one want- 
ing two good hardy free-flowering plants for 
the garden conservatory oF window cannot 
do better than secure OC. frutescens and its 
yellow companion Etoile d’Or, or Golden 
Star. When grown in pots, a rather stiff 
soil, and not too large pots, will be best calcu- 
lated to induce free flowering. All the kinds 
are easily increased by means of cuttings. 


nal 
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GRAPE GROWING IN UNHEATED 
GLASSHOUSES. 





Tue time of year has now arrived when Vines 


srowing in cool houses will be making progress. 


A few hints, therefore, as to the general man- 


agement during the growing season may not be 
Now that the power of the sun 


out of place. 
is making itself felt, the grower must endea- 


your to utilise its: rays to the fullest extent ; and 


it is only by so doing that the owners of un- 


heated Vineries can hope to succeed in ripening 


off a good crop of fruit. Many, too, whose 


glass structures are provided with a heating 
their Vines into 
an early growth by its means, the consequence 
being that only in very favourable years do they 
From now 
onwards the golden rule should be to ventilate 
needful, varying the amount of air 
given according to the weather, shutting up the 
directly the diminishing power of the sun 


apparatus do not care to push 


obtain good well-flavoured fruit. 
only when 


house 
renders it safe to do so. By following up this 
system throughout the summer and early au- 
¢umn months, the necessity for employing arti- 
ficial heat, either for starting the Vines into 
early growth or for ripening off the crop in the 
autumn, will be obviated ; and, unless the sum- 
mer should prove exceptionally sunless, the 
Grapes will ripen in a satisfactory manner. On 
bright sunny days a little air should be given at 
the top of the house some time before it feels 
the force of the sun. Itis a great mistake to 
keep the structure closed until the temperature 
has risen some 15°, and then suddenly admit a 
volume of air. Such treatment, especially when 
often repeated, is productive of the worst con- 
sequences. The foliage, on the health of which 
the future crop depends, receives a severe check, 
rendering it liable to the attacks of the enemies 
to which the Vine is subject. On a debilitated 
and weakened leaf both red spider and mildew 
have but little difficulty in establishing them- 
selves; for it is a curious fact—but one, never- 
theless, familiar to most practical men—that 
insect plagues and fungoid diseases evince a 
decided preference for and fasten most readily 
upon foliage the tissues of which are in a more 
or less unhealthy state. Most greenhouses are 
provided with front sashes; these, however, 
need only to be opened on hot days. In a 
general way, excepting at this time of the year, 
opening the top ventilators will be all-sufficient ; 
it is only in the hot sammer days that the need 
for a free passage of airis felt. Abundance of air 
without draught is the maxim to be followed in 
the ventilation of Vineries. A cold current of 
air checks and chills, and induces a stunted 
growth. In the matter of ventilation, the 
grower will, however, have to be guided by the 
aspect of the house and the size of the glass. A 
structure facing the south and glazed with large 
squares will need a more free admission of air 
than one with an east aspect or glazed with 
small panes, or of which the woodwork may be of 
a heavy description. The Vine delights during 
its season of growth in a warm moist atmo- 
sphere; therefore, on closing the house early 
in the afternoon, well syringe the foliage and 
damp down the path, Red spider, one of the 
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veatest scourges of the Vine, only appears in 
oroe when an arid atmosphere prevails, and 
cannot multiply when the proper atmospheric 
conditions prevail, When the Grapes are in 
flower avoid syringing heavily, The syringe 
should be provided with a spout, on which the 
operator should so place his finger that the 
water emerges from it in the form of a fine 
spray. In this manner every particle of the 
under surface of the foliage may be wetted 
without danger of washing off the pollen from 
the flowers. Be careful to use water of the tem- 
perature of the house, and see that it is per- 
fectly clear. As soon as the Vines show flower, 
stop each flowering shoot close to the bunch, 
thus throwing back the sap into one leaf, which 
will then attain good size and substance. From 
the axil of this leaf a shoot will quickly form, 
which must also be stopped back to one leaf. By 
the time this leaf is well formed the berries 
will have set ; consequently, shoot growth will 
not be so free. Laterals will, however, be con- 
tinuously forming, and these must be pinched 
in as they appear. Itis, nevertheless, as well to 
allow several of the terminal shoots to ramble 
freely after July; they serve to encourage root 
action, and help to maintain a free active circu- 
lation of the sap. 

Before proceeding further, I would caution 
amateurs against the two free use of the syringe. 
Tt should be remembered that this instrument 
is merely a means provided for counteracting 
undue aridity in the atmosphere ; therefore 
never employ it in dull, cloudless weather ; and 
syringe early, so that every particle of moisture 
dries off by night. The syringe used with dis- 
crimination has great value; but in the hands 
of some it proves rather an enemy than a friend. 
Mildew, that worst of all enemies of the Grape 
grower, will quickly make its appearance when 
excessive use is made of the syringe. This 
pest, unlike the red spider, only comes when a 
too damp, stagnant atmosphere is maintained ; 
it will, therefore, be seen that the Vine grower 
must at all times seek to preserve a happy 
medium, avoiding the extremes of aridity and 
saturation. The mildew, however, makes its 
approach in such an insiduous manner, and, 
when once in full possession, is so difficult to 
dislodge, that the inexperienced grower too fre- 
quently has to suffer great loss and vexation 
before he can destroy it. The best way is to 
hinder its approach, which may easily be accom- 
plished in the following manner :—As soon as 
the berries are as large as No. 1 shot, mix up 
some flowers of sulphur into a paste, and then, 
having stirred it into a pail of water, syringe the 
Vines with it. Itis not the great quantity of 
sulphur that is needed, but rather its equal dis- 
tribution. A few grains on each leaf is enough. 
Be careful never to use black sulphur, the 
employment of which may cause the most disas- 
trous consequences ; and do not apply sulphur 
of any kind until the berries are fairly swelling, 
Many a crop of Grapes has been ruined by dust- 
ing or syringing with sulphur before the skin of 
the berry has become thick enough to bear its 
application. Rust, which sometimes disfigures 
the bunches to a serious extent, is the result of 
an injury inflicted on the berry when in a young 
and tender state. Sudden and chilling draughts 
of air, the too early application of sulphur, 
and careless handling when thinning, are the 
principal causes of its appearance. As soon as 
the berries are fairly formed thinning should be 
proceeded with. With the thumb and finger 
of the left hand seize the lowermost berry, 
drawing the bunch upwards, so that its position 
is reversed. In this manner each berry is dis- 
tinctly seen, and the operation of thinning is 
thereby much facilitated. The inexperienced 
generally err in leaving too many berries, the 
result of which is that, not having space to de- 
velop, they are when ripe lacking in quality. 
The surest way for those who have had no great 
experience in this matter is to go over the 
bunches twice, taking out the smallest berries 
the first time. A season or two of practice is 
requisite, in order to impart the confidence ne- 
cessary to enable the grower to complete the 
thinning at one operation, As soon as the 
berries begin to colour, air should be admitted 
more freely. In an unheated house, where the 
above instructions have been carried out, the 
first berries will be colouring by the middle of 
August. At that time of the year we are apt to 
get very hot weather, with still warm nights, in 
which case the ventilators should be left fully 
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open. Nothing invigorates so much as the ad. 
mission of night air when moist and balmy. 
Want of colour and shanking are often caused 
by undue exclusion of air during the colouring 
period; at the same time the grower must be 
guided by the state of the weather, and should, 
when the evenings are chilly, store up the sun’s 
rays as much as possible by closing at an early 
hour of the day. During this period it is 
advisable to avoid syringing the Vines. If they 
have been well looked to in the manner recom- 
mended, the foliage will be clean and free from 
insect pests, which after this date are not 
troublesome. Damping down the floor in the 
evening may however still be practised. By acting 
upon the hints here given the amateur in his 
modest greenhouse may hope to produce fruit of 
the best quality without having to resort to fire 
heat at any period of the year. Before taking 
leave of this subject, I would, however, warn 
growers that care and attention must never be 
relaxed during the growing season. One week’s 
inattention or negligence will suffice to undo the 
work of months. Paying the strictest attention 
to ventilating, varying the amount of air accord- 
ing to the weather, closing as soon as practica- 
ble—making, in fact, the freest use of the sun’s 
rays—is the only way by which the owner of an 
unheated glasshouse can hope to ripen off a 
good crop of fruit. J. CoRNHILL, 


Byfleet. 








VEGETABLES. 


Late-sown Scarlet Runners.—In au- 
tumn, when outdoor vegetables are comparatively 
scarce, a good crop of Scarlet Runners is ex- 
tremely valuable, as they continue bearing long 
after the more tender French Bean is over. For 
this supply a good sowing should be made about 
the middle of June, and the plants should be 
treated in other respects exactly as those from 
earlier sowings are. They should be securely 
staked, as rough winds invariably prevail in 
autumn, and as sheltered a position as possible 
should be selected for them. It is too often the 
case that only one sowing is made in spring, and 
when the plants from this cease to produce pods 
fit for gathering the season is considered over; any 
one, however, who gives the late-sowing system 
a trial will, in average seasons, reatly prolong 
the gatherings, and will find the Scarlet unner 
even more useful as an autumn than as a summer 
vegetable. It may be remarked that gathering 
the produce as soon as it is fit for use, and not 
allowing any pods to get old and seedy, is most 
important, as seed-producing is an exhausting 
matter, and soons bring the productive power of 
the plants to a standstill. Thin sowing is also 
advantageous. Upright rods securely fastened 
to horizontal ones make a good support on which 
to train the plants.—G. M. 


Endive.—This is rarely grown in small gar- 
dens, but it forms a very desirable addition to 
the salad bowl in autumn and winter, especially 
if Lettuces be scarce or inferior, Sow towards the 
end of June (if sown early the plants are very 
likely to bolt before they are large enough for 
use) in drills 1 ft. apart, and when large enough 
thin out to 10 in. or 12 in, apart in the rows ; the 
thinning may be planted elsewhere the same 
distances asunder. Sow again in July, and 
transplant the principal part in some open, well- 
exposed situation; the remainder should be 
planted in some open, well-drained, raised 
border. A few more may be sown in August if 
some shelter, such as a frame, can be found for 
them in winter. There are various ways of 
blanching them, viz., by laying boards or slates 
over the plants when they are full grown and 
quite dry ; tying them up and placing inverted 
flower-pots over them, with pieces of slate over 
the holes at the tops to exclude light ; covering 
them with dry leaves or coal ashes; or taking 
them up with balls of earth and storing them in 
a dark cellar—placing them, in fact, in any 
position not too damp to induce decay, and from 
which light can be excluded. Of course only a 
few should be blanched at a time, as this hastens 
decay, and they should not be blanched till 
they are nearly full grown, In other respects 
Endive requires much the same treatment as 
Lettuces. There are several varieties, but the 
Green Curled is the most useful. 


Premier Runner Bean.—Although not 
quite so serviceable for small gardens as the 
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Scarlet Runner on hot porous soils, this Bean is | 


worth a trial, being less liable to suffer from 
the attacks of red spider. It is a climbing 
variety ef one of the Long-podded Kidney 
Beans, a vigorous grower, and bears long tender 
pods, not unlike the Canadian Wonder. It 
should be planted about the same distance apart 
as the Scarlet Runner, and requires staking 
in the same manner as that variety, 


Second Orop of Broad Beans.— 
When Broad Beans have furnished their first 
crop it is usual, I believe, to pull up the stalks 
and throw them on the rubbish-heap. This 
should, however, not be done; for if they are 
cut down to about 6 in. from the ground, they 
will push up three or four stems instead of one, 
and yield a good second crop.—E. G. 0. 


Mildewed Peas.—All my Peas after the 
middle of May are sown in trenches prepared 
as for Celery. We take out a trench 18 in, 
or 2 ft. wide, and a good spade deep, and_put 
in about 4 in, of manure, and dig itin, When 


produce an abundance of leafage for winter use, 
and the plants need only be moderately thinned, 
as it is desirable to have as much foliage beneath 
the covering as possible, 


weather, as whilst it is mild and open the plants 
will continue to grow. When hard weather 


sacks, litter, or any dry covering, all of which 
will admit of easy removal when Parsley is re- 
quired. Where there is room in Vineries, 
orchard-houses, and other places, an abundance 
of Parsley might be obtained if good strong 
single plants be lifted and put into 6-in. pots in 
time to be established before it is necessary to 
gather from them.—A. 











THE RANUNCULUS. 
Tue Ranunculus is now little grown in compari- 








R. acris. 


The protectors would, | 
perhaps, not require to be used until after | 
Christmas, and even then only during frosty | 


sets in the protectors should be placed in a line | 
over the plants, and over them might be laid old | 
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‘and the great variety it displays. In a well. 





| selected bed may be seen—scarlet, purple, crim- 


son of every shade, yellow, white, and dark 
(approaching to black), with others which are 
denominated selfs; and bicoloured sorts with 
white, yellow, buff, or crimson grounds, beau- 
tifully edged, spotted, mottled, shaded, or 
striped, in infinite variety. The sight ofa well- 
cultivated collection in full bloom presents a 
scene unequalled in the open parterre, and is 
well calculated to fill the spectator with admira- 
tion and delight. 

Soil.—The Ranunculus delights in a rich 
hazelly loam. If, therefore, the natural soil of 
the garden be unfavourable, procure the top 
spit of a pasture, of rather heavy and tenacious 
but not clayey qualities, with the turf, and lay 
it in a ridge for some months, and turn it two or 
three times before use. It is deserving of 
remark that a pasture abounding with, and 
luxuriantly sustaining, the British varieties of 
Ranunculuses, or Buttercups as they are usually 


| son to what was the case a few years back yet) called, has also been found congenial to the 









R. africanus. 
LOUBLE RANUNCULUS. 





R. bulbosus. 


R,. asiati-us. 








the Peas show flower, if the weather is dry, 
we give a good soaking with water, and mulch 
the ground on both sides of the rows to the 
distance of 18 in. To have good late Peas it 
is necessary to water freely, dryness at the root 
being the main cause of mildew.—J. M. 


The Best Late Peas.—Champion of 
England, Champion of Scotland, and Excelsior 
Marrow are fine varieties, the two last-named 
being best left untopped. I find Ne Plus Ultra 
to be one of the best for the latest crops; it 
grows vigorously and yields a long succession. 


Parsley for Winter.—The now well- 
known arched wire Pea-guards can be utilised 
for the protection of Parsley during severe 
weather if covered with a piece of oiled calico 
stout enough to throw off wet, which, as well 
as the covering material, should be kept off the 
crowns of the plants. To use these guards, 
however, to the best advantage, the Parsley 
should be sown in a row close by the side of a 
path where the covering could put on and 
removed with facility, Seed sown in May would 


it is one of the most beautiful of garden flowers, 
and it is an excellent plant for the amateur to 
grow in pots in an unheated greenhouse. 
following extracts from a pamphlet on the 
Ranunculus published a few years since by Mr. 
Carey Tyso, of Wallingford, Berks, will act as 
a good guide to those inexperienced in their 
culture. Mr. Tyso informs us that he has 
retired from business, but still retains a large 
collection of Ranunculi out of love for them, 
and is willing still to assist amateurs in making 
a collection. 

The Ranunculus is a hardy herbaceous peren- 
nial, forming small tubers, about 14 in. deep 
in the soil, and which goes to rest soon after 
flowering. 
this interesting species, above a thousand of 
which have received distinctive names, but 
they are for the most part of an arbitrary cha- 





racter. Large quantities have been annually im- 
ported from Holland, and from that source have 
been derived most of the varieties possessing 
strong and dark body colours, 


double blossoms, the brilliancy of its colours, 


The | 


There are innumerable varieties of | 


The Ranunculus | 
is deservedly esteemed for the symmetry of its | 








Asiatic species, Decayed stable and cow manure 
in equal quantities, constituting together about 
one-third, added to two-thirds of loam, will 
when mixed and thoroughly incorporated, form 
a compost for the main depth of the bed; re- 
serving a portion of loam sufficient to make a top 
layer of soil 2 in. deep, to which about half the 
above stated proportions of well-decomposed 
manure may be added. It is of importance 
that the tubers should not be placed in contact 
with fresh manure, as it engenders disease in 
the roots, and consequent injury to the plants. * 

Preparation of the Beds.—Havirg 
chosen an open but not exposed part of the 
garden, which will admit of the beds being laid 
down about east and west, remove the earth 
15 in. deep, and from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 4 in. wide, 
and fill the bed with the prepared compost to 
within 2 in. of the surface; leave it thus for a 
month, then add the reserved top soil. These 
operations are best done in autumn, in order that 
time may be allowed for the earth to settle, 
Another method, where the subsoil is light and 
very porous, may be adpoted. Excavate the 
bed 15 in. deep, lay in the bottom 3 in, of 
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mingled manure and loam, and then saturate it 
with manure water. Cow manure well stirred 
in water will answer the purpose. Next add 
3 in, more of compost, and saturate that layer ; 
proceed to add two more similar layers, making 
1 ft. deep in the whole, and after a week’s set- 
tling add 3 in. of good healthy pulverised loam 
with but little manure, in which to plant the 
tubers. The surface of the beds should be level, 
and not more than 1 in. higher than the paths, 
in order that the roots may be kept regularly 
cool and moist ; and as the Ranunculus thrives 
on a firm bottom, the compost should not be 
disturbed at the time of planting more than is 
just needful for that operation. During winter 
the surface may be pointed up rough, to take 
the benefit of frosts, but in no case should this 
be done more than 2 in. deep. The beds may 
be neatly edged with 1 in. boards painted lead 
colour, and in case named sorts are planted, 
should be numbered with white paint to corres- 
pond with the numbers entered in the amateur’s 
list. As a bed well constructed at the com- 
mencement will admit of several successive 
plantings with an annual addition of fertilizing 
materials, it is worthy of the particular care of 
the cultivator, though the preparation at first 
may involve some little trouble and expense. 
Planting.—The best season for general 
planting is the last fortnight in February—the 
plants have not then to contend with the severi- 
ties of the winter. In some favourable seasons 





more floral beauty in such positions. 
not only practicable, but easy. There is no 
doubt that with plants of the Wallflower order 
alone, we could easily convert dreary old ruins, 
or parts of them, into lovely little gardens. 
The Arabis and all such plants would thrive on 
walls, though they would not attain such size as 
on the level ground. Even the Irises, which at 
first sight one would never think of putting on 
walls, thrive thereon when there is a little soil 
for them to root in, as many may have seen on 
the Continent on old thatched roofs. There is 
no difficulty in establishing these lovely flowers. 


The Marsh Marigolds (Calthas).— 
Among the brightest of spring flowers are the 
various kinds of Marsh Marigold, which are 
now in full beauty about London. In addition 
to the common species (C. palustris) and the 
rarer variety C. radicans, there are the double- 
flowered forms C, monstrosa, bearing beautiful 
golden rosettes, and C. minor fl.-pl., a small- 
growing kind, a free flowerer, and a highly 
desirable plant. There are also C. leptosepala, 
the new Californian kind, and C. biflora, and 
another new kind, named C. purpurascens, a 
very distinct and handsome sort, which grows 
about 1 ft. high, has purplish stems, and bears a 
profusion of bright orange flowers, the outside 
of the petals being flushed with a purplish tinge. 
With these desirable qualities, we consider this 





roots may be planted with advantage in October ; 
they will have more time to vegetate and estab- 
lish themselves, will make stronger plants, and 
will bloom more vigorously, and about a fort- 
night earlier than if planted in spring. Con- 
siderable hazard, however, attends autumn 
planting, and it is not recommended, except by 
way of experiment to those who possess a large 
stock and can afford to risk a portion. In fine 
weather towards the close of February, rake 
your beds perfectly level, and divide them into 
six longitudinal rows for mixed roots, allowing 
4 in. from the outside row to the edge; or for 
named sorts, mark your rows transversely at 
distances ef 5 in. asunder, and plant six roots 
in atransverse row. Draw drills with a small 
hoe 14 in. deep, and plant the roots with the 
claws downwards, with pressure to secure them 
firmly in the soil, so as to be 1} in. from the 
crowns to the surface. In order to secure a 
firm site for the tubers, some growers do not 
draw drills, but after raking the soil loosely, 
press the tubers with the thumb and finger to 
the required depth, and rake on them the sur- 
rounding soil. This can be done only in favour- 
able weather, and when the soil is light and fri- 
able, and with attention not to break the claws 
of the tubers. When planting on a small scale, 
a dibble with a shoulder at the precise depth 
may be used, but in large quantities it is an in- 
convenient method, and planting at the bottom 
of a drill, with moderate pressure and without 
disturbing the subsoil, is attended with similar 
advantages to the use of a dibble, and in prac- 
tice will be found to have some points of pre- 
ference. If the top soil is light after planting, 
it may be gently beaten with the back of the 
spade ; this operation, however, must be only 
done in dry weather, and may be repeated just 
before the plants come up. 
(To be continued. ) 





Marigolds.—These should now be planted 
out in rick ground. In the mixed border they 
look best planted singly, and thus treated they 
make good bushy specimens. A little manure- 
water given during the summer greatly assists 
the production of fine flowers. The double pot 
Marigold, or, as it is sometimes termed, the 
Ranunculus Marigold, is a showy plant, the 
large golden flowers of which are very at- 
tractive. 

Petunias.—The way to secure an effective 
bed of Petunias is by pegging the main shoots 
to the ground, and leaving the side shoots to 
produce a good surface of foliage, which should 
be pinched out occasionally to form an even 
mass. In this way a grand display can be had 
allthe summer. Petunias are well suited for 
stone vases, beds and baskets, as they hang 
down over the sides, and form an attractive 





floral display.—E. A. 

Wall Plants.—The beauty which the 
Wallflower now displays on many old ruins 
should encourage many to try to develop much 


'blue Lobelia, 








Double Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris fl.-pl.). 


last to be an acquisition, and one which is well 
worth growing. 


ARRANGEMENT OF COLOURS IN 
BEDDING PLANTS. 


Ir is rarely one sees the bedding plants in small 
gardens arranged so as to produce a harmonious 
effect of colour ; a few hints on the subject may 
therefore be useful, The first thing to be 
arranged in a circumscribed display such as is 
possible in a small garden is a telling outline to 
the beds, This should be arranged by means of 
lines of plants presenting a strong contrast of 
light and dark, and of such colours as will har- 
monise well with all the other plants used. The 
best material for this purpose consists of foliaged 
plants. A distinct line of light colour will al- 
ways rule, being easily seen; something light 
should therefore be chosen for outline. It isnot 
well, however, to have a light outline at the 
very edges of beds ; the third or fourth line 
from the front is preferable, unless in beds under 
4 ft. across, when the second line will do. 

The best plants for outlining beds are those with 
light sage-green or silvery-white foliage, as these 
harmonise with all colours. These should al- 
ways be used where the beds are separated by 
gravel walks. When the beds are cut out on 
Grass turf other colours are as suitable. As a 
general rule, the darkest and the lightest colours 
used should form the outer rows, while the 
middles of beds should be filled to produce an 
effect of medium depth. The best effect for 
small beds is got when they are planted with 
three shades of the same colour, varying in 
depth, with one, or at most two, shades of con- 
trasting colour, and a neutral—the leading 
colour oceupying at least two-thirds of the 
space: as, for instance, an edging of dark 
a defining line of Ceras- 
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This is} tium, two lines of a very dark Lobelia, one of a 


full blue Lobelia with white eye, and one of a 
pale blue Lobelia; the centre, Amaranthus 
melancholicus ruber, kept dwarf. The same 
kind of arrangement will suit Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Verbenas, Pansies, and many other 
things—keeping always the darker shades near 
the light defining line. For Geraniums, the 
same arrangement will suit for larger beds, using 
the Centaureas as defining lines. A very good 
arrangement for a large bed would be—l, blue 
Lobelia; 2, Pyrethrum Golden Feather, and blue 
Lobelia plant and plant; 3, blue Lobelia; 4, 
Centaurea ragusina compacta; 5, mixed Petu- 
nias; 6, Centaurea ragusina compacta; 7, 
Perilla nankinensis; 8 and 9, crimson-flowered 
Geranium; 10, 11, and 12, scarlet Geranium ; 
centre, rose or magenta-flowered Geranium. 
Intensly bright colours should be used sparingly, 
and the other shades should lead up to them. 
A bed of rich crimsons and reds, for instance, 
leading up to a few points of emphasis of intense 
scarlet, will have a richer and brighter effect 
than a whole bed of scarlets. Two flowers of the 
same shade of colour, but varying in brightness, 
should never be placed together ; the weakest in 
colour is sure to suffer by the contrast. 


Where the beds to be decorated are cut out on 
Grass turf, scarlet should be used very sparingly. 
The bright yellow-green of closely shaven turf 
in sunlight is the worst possible shade of colour 
to contrast with scarlet ; the two colours damage 
each other, and both lose by the contrast. Nature 
never makes such mistakes, but produces whites, 
blues, lilacs, pinks, yellows, and russets, to con- 
trast with the fresh green Grass; and by the time 
the flowers are in blossom, the blooms and seeds 
of the Grass furnish a neutral background. All 
pale colours may be used in bedding on Grass turf 
with impunity; the outer rows should be dark, 
but the defining bands may be white, rose, yellow, 
grey, or pale blue. For a small garden, a good 
plan would be to make the defining lines of two 
lines of Centaurea ragusina, and a line of Gera- 
nium vesuvius between them throughout, and use 
no other scarlet. Let all the beds be filled with 
rose, violet, blue, crimson, maroon, and brown, 
in various shades. In very large beds the defin- 
ing lines might be made very broad, and the 
lightest lines of plants made to form circles or 
other patterns, bounded by the distinct lines of 
the defining band, which would really then be 
two parallel lines. 

Where the space to be decorated admits of 
only a few beds, it is best to arrange a principal 
bed, with subordinates ones. It is well in such 
cases to link the beds together by making each 
supply what the other wants : as, for instance, 
in the simplest form possible, the centre bed 
might be too red by itself, consisting of red with 
a little blue ; while the other beds might be too 
blue, being blue with a little red. 

No decorative scheme of colour ever looks 
well if the colours are not carried through each 
other. There must be predominating masses of 
colour and subordinate ones away from them to 
earry the colour through the other parts of the 
design. Better, indeed, if this can be arranged 
in a threefold form, with the principal colours 
at least—that is, a principal mass, subordinate 
masses, and smaller patches subordinate to 
those. 

Novel effects in ribbon borders and panel beds 
might be got at by adopting the old heraldic 
principle of counter-change—that is, say a red 
ground and a white figure; the next panel 
might be a white ground and the same figure in 
red. A modification of this arrangement, 
working the same figures throughout the bor- 
der in varying colours, would afford scope to 
the ingenuity of the gardener, and might be 
tried with such plants as present a variety 
of colours with the same habit through- 
out—as Verbenas, Portulacas, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, &c. 

For blues, purples, lilac, and violets—bro wns, 
bronzy greens, sage greens, white and bright 
scarlet, are good contrasts. For all rose and 
crimson shades—sage green, white, and plants 
with light yellow or white variegated leaves, are 
the most suitable. Yellows and oranges are 
the most difficult colours to manage ; they 
should never appear in the same bed with scar- 
let, but may be used in defining bands with 
white, pale lilac, or sage green, where the most 
of the bed is deep brown crimsons, or purples, 
or Lobelias which have foliage and flowers 
dark, rs J. Ds 
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The Effect of Bedding-out on Gar- 
dening.—The older I grow the more I see 
that this system, in the way that it is gene- 
rally carried out and in its consequences, is a 
lamentable mistake. I have at the present 
time some 300 ft. of glass frames of one sort 
or another devoted exclusively to common bed- 
ding plants, and we are are still short of room 
—all plants to fill a garden that my employer 
and his friends does not see, except for some 
three weeks in autumn, after making allowance 
for their absence during the shooting season 
and visiting. Could I use all this excellent ac- 
commodation, or even half of it, for growing 
early Roses, Violets, and multitudes of sweet, 
hardy, and other flowers that could be named, 
I could stock mansion and conservatories with 
the most recherché display, and provide no end 
of cut flowers, all of which are nearly crushed 
out. I could increase the supply of vegetables 
and fruit to a very great extent early in the 
season when these are scarce and dear, and 
make it all pay well, and yet without sacri- 
ficing the interests of the flower garden or 
rendering it less attractive, if the ‘“‘ system” 
was only changed, and I was allowed to re- 
model the designs of our garden and plant it 
differently. Gentlemen have not the least idea 
how much their flower gardens cost them, but 
their cost forms a large portion of the expendi- 
ture. My charge is no exception to the general 
rule. I am neither better nor worse situated 
than hundreds of others who have large gardens 
to manage with a large but still inadequate 
staff ; but it vexes one to see how much good 
gardening is hindered or lost for the sake of 
an idea, and that a stupid one.—J. S. W., in 
The Garden. 


Standard Pelargoniums.—Wherethese 
are desired, few kinds will be found better 
adapted for the purpose than the double-flowered 
Ivy-leaved varieties which have been lately in- 
troduced. They may be grafted on strong-grow- 
ing scarlet kinds, seedlings being the best. The 
stocks should have a clean stem, which is easily 
obtained by removing the lower leaves until 
they reach the desired height ; then in spring 
a piece of the kind to be grafted should be 
taken off with a heel ; then with a sharp knife 
make an incision about 6 in. from the top of the 
stock, and large enough to admit thescion. Tie 
tightly with matting, so that the external sur- 
faces come into contact, and there need be little 
fear of their becoming united. A few leaves 
should be left at the top of the stock to draw 
up the sap; but when the graft has taken fairly 
they may be removed gradually, ultimately cut- 
ting the stock off down to the graft. By put- 
ting four or five good branchy pieces of any of 
the Ivy-leaved varieties on to one stock, good 
plants may soon be obtained ; as they grow they 
naturally assume a drooping habit, and when 
in flower are very effective. Mr. Kingsbury, of 
Southampton, grows them successfully in this 
way, and finds them useful for decorative pur- 
poses of many kinds.—S. 





AMERICAN COWSLIPS. 
(DODECATHEONS. ) 


THESE Primrose-worts grow in woods in North 
America, where they are known by the name 
of Shooting Stars. They are all perennial and 
perfectly hardy in this country, requiring a cool 
situation and light loamy soil; the nature of 
the latter is, however, of but small importance, 
as they grow as freely in peat or leaf-mould as 
they do in loam; situation is the principal 
point in their cultivation. In shady spots on 
rock-work, or in cool secluded nooks in borders. 
Dodecatheons will be found to soon establish 
themselves, and in spring to form lovely and 
attractive objects. All the species and varieties 
of this genus grow freely, and soon form large 
tufts, which require dividing every third or 
fourth year. The best time for performing this 
operation is the latter end of January or begin- 
ning of February, when the roots are becoming 
active, taking care not to divide them into too 
small pieces, as in that case there is danger of 
losing the plants while in a weakly condition, 
Dodecatheons may also be easily raised from 
seed, but this can only be obtained in very 
favoured situations. ‘The following are all free- 
flowering excellent kinds. 


Giant American Cowslip (D. Jeffraya- 
hum).—This grows from 2 ft, to 24 ft. in height, 
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and has large dark green leaves, from 9 in. to 
12 in. in length, furnished with conspicuous, 
reddish midribs. Its flowers, which are large 
and fragrant, and of a reddish-purple colour, 
are supported on stout stems that grow from 
18 in. to 24 in. in height, and sufficiently strong 
to resist wind. In rich moist loamy soil, this 
week grows vigorously in an ordinary border, 

utit succeeds best when partially shaded from 
the mid-day sun. It is thoroughly hardy, and 
one of the best of our border perennials. It is 
sometimes called D, lancifolium. 

Common American Cowslip (D. Mea- 
dia).—This, the best known of all American 
Cowslips, has a beauty peculiarly its own, and 
whether grown in pots to bloom in a cold frame, 
in a house, on the rockery, or in the open bor- 
der, it is alike a gem amongst spring-flowering 
plants. Clumps of it should be seen in every 
available situation wherever shade and moisture 
can be found. Well-grown masses of it may 
often be found with from ten to twenty stems, 
each bearing from eight to twelve flowers, and 
in the case of some varieties of it from twelve 
to thirty blossoms on a stem. The flowers, 
which are purplish-coloured and fragrant, are 
produced in umbels on erect, slender stems, 
which grow from 12 in. to 15in. high. Of this 
there are numbers of pretty and distinct varie- 
ties, differing more or less in size of flower, 
colour, and height of plant. Abode 


The HEntire-leaved American Cow- 
slip (Dodecatheon integrifolium). — This, the 











American Cowslip (Dodecatheon Jeffrayanum). 


most lovely of the genus, is one of the best 
rock plants in cultivation. Its foliage begins to 
make its appearance in March, and when well 
grown attains a length of from 4 in. to 5 in., 
forming deep green rosettes, from the centre of 
which rise the flower-stems, each bearing from 
six to twelve Cyclamen-like blossoms ; the indi- 
vidual flowers are about 1 in. in length, and in 
colour a rich purplish-crimson, with a bright 
orange ring at the orifice of the corolla. As an 
exhibition plant this, in its way, is unrivalled, 
and as it grows freely and is perfectly hardy, it 
should be found in every garden. Strong, well- 
established plants of this produce abundance of 
seed, which should be sown immediately it is 
gathered. 


ST 





NEARLY one million and a half copies of GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED have been issued during 
the last six months—no doubt by far the largest 
number of any journal devoted to gardening or 
rural economy ever published ina similar time. 


Rats in Gardens.—For some time past 
my garden has been infested with rats and 
mice. I tried several plans to get rid of them 
with traps, but could never catchone. A friend 
of mine advised me to get a bloater and split 
it in two and then across, and insert a little 
white arsenic and place it near their runs. I 
did so, and I am happy to say it killed dozens, 
I have not seen one tor weeks. Whether they 
are all killed or left for another garden I cannot 
say, but they have left mine as if by magic.— 
Gro. CAMR, 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 24.—Re-potting variegated Pelargoniums and 
double and single Petunias for the autumn decoration of 
the conservatory ; sowing Green Curled Endive between 
rows of Peas; also Curled Parsley, Rampion, and Cauli- 
flower ; planting Stocks, Asters, Malope ; alsospring-sown 
Cauliflower plants into manured trenches ; also Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers, affording them the pro- 
tection of hand-lights or mats by night, and slightly 
shading them from the sun by day ; refilling vases with 
summer-flowering plants; cleaning herbaceous borders ; 
taking down coverings from fruit trees, andstoring them 
away ; tying and staking Dahlias recently planted, to 
prevent them being blown about by the wind ; thinning 
spring-sown Onions, afterwards hoeing the ground 
between the rows ; sowing Giant White Cos, Ivery’s Non- 
such, All the Year Round, and Tom Thumb Lettuces ; 
planting out first batch of Asters; planting out two 
rowsof Celery; earthing up Potatoes and Broad Beans; 
mulching Raspberries with half-rotten stable manure ; 
manuring and digging up ground for Cabbage, Savoys, 
and other winter Greens ; making up fresh beds for Cu- 
cumbers ; giving Plum trees onwalls a good washing with 
Quassia-chip water to keep of green fly; tying up Let- 
tuces to blanch. 

May 25.—Sowing Bromham Halland Golden Perfection 
Melons ; also Telegraph Cucumbers ; potting on Balsams 
and Chrysanthemnms; looking over Rose walls, nailing 
in all the shoots that require it, and giving them a good 
washing to kill green fly; thinning Apricots, Peaches, 
and Nectarines, where not already done by the frost; 
earthing up Cauliflower plants; potting Poinsettias, 
Pinks, scented-leaved Pelargoniums, and Heliotropes ; 
sowing American Red-top Turnips, Maize, Melons, and 
Victoria, Drumhead and Paris Green and White Cos 
Lettuces ; planting out Tomatoes in warm situations ; 
also Early Cabbage, Lettuce, and Cauliflower plants that 
were raised from seed sown in the open air; putting in 
Fuchsia cuttings, to furnish a batch of young flowering 
plants in autumn ; pricking out Celery plants in very rich 
soil, and keeping them well supplied with water; remov- 
ing Raspberries that have been grown in pots indoors to 
a sheltered border; earthing up Jerusalem Artichokes ; 
thinning Carrots and Parsnips; washing Gooseberry 
trees with alum water to kill caterpillars, and syringing 
Peach and Nectarine trees with soft-soap and Tobacco 
water, to clear them of aphides ; placing Cinerarias that 
have ceased flowering, and from which cuttings are re- 
quired into cold pits. 

May 26.—Sowing Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli, 
to come in for lifting and laying in in cold frames for 
winter use; getting all bedding plants planted out as 
fast as the weather will permit; digging out Celery 
trenches and getting the manure into them ; sticking and 
earthing Peas; potting Chrysanthemums intended for 
standards into 8-in. pots ; also re-potting Heliotropes and 
Verbenas, and placing them in the greenhouse ; sowing 
another crop of Scarlet Runners, Veitch’s Perfection, 
and Ne Plus Ultra Peas; also Parsley in well-watered 
drills, and Endive of sorts ; planting Stocks, Asters, and 
Lobelias on Vine borders, and Lettuces among Seakale 
plants ; pricking out Celery on rotten manure slightly 
covered with soil ; preparing Broccoli land for late Peas ; 
raking and otherwise cleaning rough shrubbery borders ; 
cutting out dead Laurels, and removing overhanging 
boughs of trees and shrubs in pleasure grounds ; plunging 
outdoor pot Roses in a sunny situation ; nailing in lead 
ing growths of Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricot trees. 

May 2'7.—Sowing Green-curled and Broad-leaved 
Endive, and Mustard and Cress; potting off Solanums, 
Celosias, and Lemon-scented Veibenas; pricking out 
Celery and Cauliflower plants; looking over British 
Queen and President Strawberries in the open ground, 
and picking off all the late and weak blossoms, s0 as to 
make sure of some fine fruit, and getting them netted ; 
sticking Scarlet Runner Beans; cleaning out all catch- 
pools, and seeing that all drains are free, so as to be 
ready for heavy storms should they occur; potting 
Zinnias and Delphiniums, and placing them out-of-doors ; 
potting off seedling Cinerarias, herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Amarantus, and Solanums ; sowing Mignonette in 6-in. 
pots for indoor decoration ; Red Globe Turnip, Cabbage 
seed for Coleworts; planting Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers on prepared ridges, and re-filling con- 
servatory baskets for the summer. Pricking off Carna- 
tion cuttings and young Celery plants. Training creepers 
on house-sides and on verandah; thinning Malope ; 
dibbling in and watering Spinach seed _ where blanks 
have been caused in the rows; watering Celery, Violets, 
Radishes, Turnips, and all seed-beds ; also Dahlias that 
are planted out ; top-dressing Lilium auratum and pre- 
paring more places for Vegetable Marrows. 

May 28.—Sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans 
and Radishes ; hoeing amongst Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants, and amongst all growing crops ; dusting Turnips 
early in the morning with lime and soot to keep off the 
fly; potting off Celosias, Love-lies-bleeding, and Tree 
Carnation cuttings that are sufficiently rooted; sowing 
Mustard and Cress on well-watered beds; also Chicory, 
Syon House French Beans, Spinach, and another lot of 
Cucumbers; pricking out young Chinese Primulas and 
main crop of Celery plants ; pulling up Wallflowers that 
have ceased blooming, and manuring and digging the 
land thus cleared for Stocks ; clearing up sur, lus bed- 
ding plants ; hoeing among Strawberry plants and after- 
wards mulching them with short Grass ; placing Primulas 
in cold frames, and shading them from the direct rays of 
the sun ; nailing the leading shoots of wall fruit trees. 

May 29.-- Putting in cuttings of double Wallflowers 
and Alyssum; planting Snow’s Winter White and Wal- 
cheren Broccoli ; looking over Cucumbers and Melons, 
stopping them, and earthing them up W here require d; 
cleaning herbaceous borders; potting ‘Tropeolum 
canariense into 6-in. pots for the decoration of wire 





stands. baskets, verandahs, &c. ; shifting Balsams and 
Cockscombs into flowering pots ; planting Tomatoes 
under wall in sunny situations ; thinning spring-sown 
Onions. 
Glasshouses. 
Clematises, Passion-flowers, Mandevillas, 


Acacias, and similar plants now making 
growth freely, must not be allowed to receive 
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any check from cold draughts or from scanty 
supplies of water. The young wood should 
be judiciously thinned at an early stage, 
rather than severely pruned when further ad- 
vanced. Tie inthe young shoots gracefully and 
loosely, yet neatly, and never permit them to 
twine round each other. All free-growing plants 
mustreceiveliberal waterings, nomatter whether 
they are in pots or in borders ; but at the same 
time let saturation in all cases be avoided. Re- 
move such plants as have done blooming, and 
fill their places with flowering plants from pits 
or greenhouses. Plants that are stationary, such 
as climbers and subjects planted out, unless they 
are in flower, are greatly benefited by daily 
syringings ; and if green fly, red spider, or other 
insects present themselves, a little Tobacco 
water, or water in which flour of sulphur has 
been mixed, may be efficaciously employed. 
Washing with a sponge or soft rag and water 
in which some soft-soap has been dissolved is 
the most effectual remedy for scale. Pot singly 
some of the best Lobelias into 4-in. pots, for the 
decoration of the window or greenhouse. 
Celosias, Gomphrena globosa, and the Amarantus 
salicifolius, should be shifted into larger pots 
than those they now occupy, as they increase in 
size ; keep them in a moderately warm tempera- 
ture and near the glass. Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Lily of the Valley, Spireea japonica, 
and other plants that were forced into flower 
early in the season, should now be consigned 
to some shady border. Apply a mulching of loam 
and decayed manure in equal proportions to 
Lilies in pots, and, with the exception of suchas 
are required for early flowering, keep them either 
out-of-doors or in cool frames. _ Keep early 
spring-struck cuttings near the glass in warm 
houses, shifting them when necessary. Keep 
Coleuses near the light in an intermediate tem- 
perature, and repot and pinch in their shoots as 
may seem necessary. Place old plants of 
Campanula pyramidalis out-of-doors, and keep 
seedlings of the same in a fair growing condi- 
tion under glass. Keep up a succession of Mig- 
nonette in pots; a situation at the base of a 
wall shaded from the midday sun, and well 
sheltered, suits well-established plants per- 
fectly ; but im the case of seed-pots, and for 
some time after the young plants have made their 
appearance, they should be kept under glass. 


Flower Garden. 

It may be taken for granted that Calceolarias, 
zonal Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and similar 
plants have been already planted out ; the put- 
ting out of more tender varieties may therefore 
now be proceeded with, such as Lantanas and 
Heliotropes, together with the various kinds of 
fine-foliaged or sub-tropical plants. Copious 
waterings must be given should the dry weather 
set in, and it is important that this should be 
done as late in the evening as is practicable. If 
it be administered in the morning or during the 
day, a large portion of the moisture supplied 
must necessarily be lost, as far as the benefit of 
the plants 1s concerned. A few plants of each 
variety of which the various beds consist should 
be retained in pots, for a time at least, as acci- 
dents sometimes occur, and a reserve force of 
this kind is often found to be useful. 


Dahlias should now be planted. Those who 
set a portion of ground apart for them should 
on this grow the best prepared plants, which 
will be those that have been struck from cut- 
tings, these being less liable to get crowded with 
shoots, and, consequently, produce finer flowers 
than plants that are obtained by dividing the old 
voots. Where fine flowers are required, the 
plants should stand 6 ft. apart every way. The 
ground can scarcely be made too rich. They 
should be well watered at the time of planting 
out, and at once secured by good stakes; but 
the stems should not be tied too tightly, so that 
their subseqaent expansion may be allowed for. 
Round the stems for 1 ft. cover the surface 
1 in, thick with sharp sand, so as to make it less 
agreeable for the slugs to travel over. A little 
Wheat-chaff or hard straw chopped up 4 in. 
long does much to impede their movements, for 
they object to travel over anything that sticks 
to them, and this is the case with these sub- 
stances even when wet. The best of all for the 
above purpose, where they can be obtained, are 
the short clippings of bristles from brushmakers. 
Wet or dry, these are equally effective; and are 
too sharp for slugs to attempt to cross. Lime 
and soot dusted round the plants will stop the 
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movements of slugs whilst dry; but, with 
moisture, it soon gets crusted, after which they 
will pass over it, and repeated applications do 
harm to the-plants. The same material can 
with advantage be used round any other plants 
molested by slugs. 

Hollyhocks. — Spring-propagated plants 
may now be planted out; they will flower in 
September and form excellent back rows to 
Dahlias, and will flower at the same time. The 
Hollyhock delights in a very rich deep soil, and 
it is well to put a mixture of fine loam and rotten 





manure round the roots of the plants. Tie the 
main stems to the sticks at once, and remove all 
side shoots with the fingers, in order to have a 
handsome single spike with large flowers. In 
planting, attention must be given to a judicious 
arrangement of colours. If the weather sets in 
dry the plants must be watered and mulched, to 
retain moisture, 


We have tied up the flowering growths of 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and all such 
hardy tall-growing subjects, to suitable sticks ; 
the ground between the rows has been hoed over 
to destroy weeds. There has been plenty of 
rain, and it has not been necessary, as yet, to 
water at the roots, but ifjdry weather sets in we 
will do so, and mulch to retain the moisture. 


Pansies in beds are in full flower, but to 
keep up a succession of fine blooms it is neces- 
sary to pick all the flowers off a certain portion. 
Surfaee-dress the beds, and peg the shoots close 
to the ground. In ten days the bed (if it had 
previously shown signs of exhaustion) will be a 
mass of vigorous growth and full-sized blooms. 


Fruit Garden. 

Melons.—Plants swelling off their fruit 
will require careful management as regards 
watering, as an overdose might induce splitting, 
whilst a meagre supply would bea sure precursor 
of red spider, which soon destroys the foliage, 
and unless this continues good to the last the 
fruit will be flavourless and insipid. It is there- 
fore a good plan to cover the bed with non-con- 
ducting material, which, as a matter of course, 
prevents the too rapid evaporation of moisture 
and the necessity for frequent waterings. Ele- 
vate the fruit above the foliage in order that it 
may receive the full bertefit derivable from light 
and air. Succession plants should be encouraged 
to make fruitful rather than free growth ; plenty 
of air on all favourable occasions, with a medium 
amount of air moisture, will ensure the former, 
whilst a close, muggy atmosphere will as cer- 
tainly ensure the latter, but there will be no 
fruit. Plant out for the late summer’s supply, 
and make another sowing if the plants cannot 
be depended on for successional fruiting. 


Gooseberries. —If care were taken in 
the winter to put lime on the soil round the 
stems of the Gooseberry bushes, as a preven- 
tive against caterpillars, little injury from these 
may be looked for ; but in the case of any bushes 
that were affected last year without this precau- 
tion being taken, their reappearance may now 
be expected. When any can be found they 
should be destroyed at once, or they will spread 
and quickly denude the trees of their leaves, 
spoiling the present crop, and doing serious 
mischief by weakening the bushes for another 
season. A dusting of dry powdered lime 
sprinkled over the affected trees will, if fresh 
and caustic, destroy many and cause the rest 
to fall off,on the ground, where they mnst be 
killed, or they will again crawl upon the trees. 
This should be done when there is an appear- 
ance of some dry weather; for, if wet, the 
lime will be washed off before it has had any 
effect. The most certain method for destroy- 
ing these caterpillars is by using a mixture of 
white Hellebore (finely ground) and whitening, 
in proportions of 1 lb. of the former to 4 lb. or 
5 lb. of the latter, mixing the whole well up and 
applying it with an ordinary tin flour-dredger, 
first wetting the leaves thoroughly with the 
syringe ; the powder thus sticks to the foliage, 
and the caterpillars, feeding as they do on the 
edges of the leaves, swallow the compound, 
and it quickly kills them. In five or six days 
not a grub will be found alive, when the trees 
can be well syringed, in order to remove the 
powder from the fruit and leaves. The only 
objection to the use of this mixture is that, 
the Hellebore being poisonous, care must be 
taken that it is all washed off before the fruit 
is used, 
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Kitchen Garden. 


Several of what may be termed half-hardy 
esculents will now demand special attention. 
Amongst these are Tomatoes, which should be 
hardened off preparatory to planting out on 
south borders or against walls at the end of the 
month. The same may be said of Capsicums 
and Chilies. Ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable 
Marrows may be planted out at any time, if 
they can be afforded the protection of hand- 
lights ; and by way of starting them quickly 
into growth, a slight bottom-heat is desirable, 
and easily created by the use of lawn mowings 
and stable litter; about 2 ft. in depth will be 
ample, and as the material cools down the roots 
of the plants will soon establish themselves in 
it. Seedling plants of Thyme, Basil, Sweet 
Maxjoram, and Sage, should be pricked out 
under shelter, and may be permanently trans- 
planted in the open ile about the end 


of the month. All kinds of herbs have 
suffered severely, so much s0, that new 
plantations of them will be a necessity, 


and provision should be made accordingly by 
pricking out a sufficiency of each sort. Sow 
Lettuces and Radishes once a fortnight; the 
former should now be sown where the plants 
are to grow, as transplanting in dry weather en- 
tails much labour in watering, and even if this 
be afforded the plants receive a severe check, 
Asparagus being now in full bearing, Seakale 
may be dispensed with; any yet covered 
should therefore now be exposed, and gaps in 
the plantation be made good by dibbling in sets 
made from pieces of roots 3 in, or 4 in. long. 
Salt is a valuable fertiliser for this esculent, and 
should be scattered over the surface after the 
ground is dug. Cut off seed-stems as produced, 
and thin the crowns to one shoot only. 
Planting Celery. — Early- sown Celery 
should now be put out; if the trenches have 
been prepared beforehand run the hoe over the 
surface to destroy any weeds that may be vege- 
tating. Give the plant a good soaking with 
water before moving them ; remove them with 
as many roots as possible, and as much soil as 
will adhere to them. In moving Celery plants, 
there should never be occasion for the now 
almost obsolete practice of cutting off or shorten- 
ing a considerable portion of the leaves at plant- 
ing time ; on the contrary, Celery, more than 
most crops, should never, throughout the whole 
course of its cultivation, from the time the 
plants appear above ground until they are fit 
for use, receive a check more than is inseparable 
from transplanting them, even when that opera- 
tion is performed with care. If the trenches 
have been prepared for double or treble rows, 
put the plants in 1 ft. apart each way; if for 
single rows, 9 in. between each plant will be 
sufficient for ordinary purposes. In making the 
holes, use a planting trowel, and see that they 
are large enough to admit the roots without crush- 
ing them together; give each row a good watering 
as soon as planted. Celery costs more in manure 
and attention to grow well than do most vege- 
tables, and it is worth while to treat it in a way 
calculated to produce it in good condition. 


Leeks.—When indifferently grown, these 
are little better for the purposes for which they 
are required than Onions. To obtain the peculiar 
mild flavour which Leeks possess when large 
and freely grown, the plants must not be al- 
lowed to become stunted by being too close in 
the seed-bed ; to prevent this, thin them out so 
as to leave them 6-in. apart. 

Thinning Onions.—Spring-sown Onions 
should be thinned before they get too large. 
Take advantage of the soil being moist after rain 
to do this. Ifit be hard and dry, the limited 
quantity grown by many may be watered, so 
that the removal of any need not injure those 
that remain, which often happens when the 
ground is hard. As to the distance the plants 
are left apart in thinning, account must be taken 
of the kinds grown. Large kinds, such as Rocca 
or Nuneham Park, require double the room 


necessary for small varieties like Danvers or © 


James’s Long Keeping. If it be desired to grow 
well-developed bulbs of the large-growing kinds, 
these should be thinned so as to leave them 8 in. 
or Yin, apart in the row ; the smaller-growing, 
later-keeping sorts will not require more than 
half that room. Where some are required for 
pickling, a portion of the smallest-growing 





kinds may be left, unless they have come up 
very thickly, without thinning at all. 
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used, one of which I find very useful, repre- 
sents a bottomless tray, 2 ft. long, 4 ft. 
wide, 4 in. deep at ends, rising to 74 in. in 
middle of sides. It is made of 1-in. deal board, 
about 74 in. wide, which costs about one penny 
per foot; corners dovetailed, and strengthened 
by corner pieces, the top covered with small- 
meshed wire-netting, of commonest quality, 
which is made 2 ft. wide—hence width of frame. 
When the frame has had three coats of white 
paint it’will last for years. I find two frames 
this size, and one other 4 ft. square, quite 
enough for all purposes, as all seeds are not sown 
at the same time ; and when once they are up 
the frames can be put elsewhere. The seed-bed 
having been manured, dug, and raked smooth, 
the frame is pressed over it, leaving an impres- 
sion of its four sides on the fresh soil, which im- 
pression will guide the sower within what limits 
to sow his seed. The seed having been sown 
thinly, some fine earth is sifted through a sieve 
over the whole bed, which is a quicker and in 
all ways abetter plan than raking the seeds in. 
Then the frame is put over; and neither can 
birds peck and dust themselves, nor can cats or 
rabbits scratch. Added to this the sides of the 
frame give some protection to the seedlings from 
cold March winds.—W. j 


Sowing Lawn Seeds.—The ground 
having been properly prepared, and all stones 
picked out, take a narrow strip the whole width 
of the future lawn, and sow the seed on a mild 
calm day in early April. Then sift a little 
earth through the sieve (or rake seed in if the 
lawn be large and time is a consideration), and 
pat down the surface tolerably solid with a 
shovel, rendering the soil fairly hard (as ina 
newly-sown Onion bed), which will prevent the 
birds getting more than a tithe of the seeds, 
and in no way injure the seed. Then shift the 
board, sow another strip, and so on till the 
whole plot is finished. A slight frost after the 
seed has sprouted will not do much harm, as I 
discovered last April when I had ordered to be 
sown a piece of lawn, which, when just green, 
encountered a white frost every night for a week 
and yet was most satisfactory in spite thereof. 
But if some patches are rather bare, stand on a 
long wide board, so that the feet may leave no 
print, sow again and sift earth over seed with- 
out any raking, at the same time shifting the 
board over the whole lawn, and pulling up all 
Dandelions, Docks, Groundsel, &c., and remov- 
ing any visible stones also. When the grass is 
about 4 in. high, stand on the board and cut 
piece by piece with a sharp hook, and then roll, 
after which the machine may be used, and a 
good lawn, by July, ought to be the result— 
S Prran. 


Uses of Surface-stirring.—The neces- 
sity of the constant stirring of the soil can 
hardly be too deeply impressed upon amateur 
gardeners. It destroys the weeds, which ex- 
hale the moisture of the soil, with great rapi- 
dity. Ground thus often stirred, and loose, 
absorbs most of the water of showers, and 
retains it until much of it settles into the soil | 
below ; whereas, much of the water thus falling 
runs off rapidly from a hard surface. The mel- 
lowed surface becomes more thoroughly warmed 
than a hard soil by the noonday sun, and gives 
off its warmth more gradually during the 
night; and the plants are thus surrounded 
by an atmosphere warmer and of more uniform 
temperature during the whole twenty-four 
hours. But the greatest advantage of frequent 
stirring is that the loosened soil acts as a 
mulching, arrests the ascent of the moisture 
by capillary attraction, and keeps the soil 
in which the roots are acting moist. To 
secure this benefit of cultivating the land, it 
ought to be done just as soon as the soil 
becomes friable, after showers, whether there 
be any weeds to be eradicated or not. Itis a 
mistake to suppose that the roots of plants are 
benefited by direct contact with air in the mel- 
lowed soil. Air is always injurious to them, 
and especially so if it be hot and dry. While 
the plants are growing, their roots should not 
be exposed to the air, nor should the soil:in 
which they grow be disturbed. The full benefit 
of cultivation may be secured if it be only deep | 
enough to furnish a few inches of fine and 
loose soil upon the surface. It is often said 
that the loosened soil absorbs moisture from the | 
atmosphere, and thus aids the growth of plants ; 
but every one can see that the surface dries 


THE SHRUBBERY, 





BIOTA ELEGANTISSIMA. 


Ove great error that owners of small gardens 
commit is that of planting trees and shrubs the 
natural growth of which renders them unsuit- 
able for such situations, Such free growing 
subjects as Lawson’s Cypress, Thuja Lobbi, and 
gigantea, although very pretty and pleasing to 
the eye when ina young state, soon become a 
source of trouble when but a limited space can 
be assigned to their development; and the 
owner eventually has the mortification of finding 
that he must either so mutilate his specimens 
as to destroy their characteristic features, or 
remove them altogether. It is a matter for 
surprise that the slow-growing, neat-habited 
kinds of Coniferous trees should be so little 
lanted in villa and small gardens generally. 
The monotonous aspect which the greater part 
of such gardens present during the winter months 
is really painful to witness, and is the more 
inexcusable as the choice forms of dwarf-growing 
shrubs are, as a rule, much more hardy and less 
susceptible of injury in severe winters than the 
masses of Laurels and such like evergreens 
which often form the sole winter verdure therein. 
Biota elegantissima, really a gem in its way, 
well deserves its specific designation ; for, 
although of an upright compact habit, itis by no 
means devoid of that irregularity of outline 
which constitutes one great charm of the Conifer 
family. It has also the merit of changing its 
aspects at different seasons, the terminal shoots 
taking on in the autumn a bright cinnamon tinge, 
the effect of which is both novel and striking 
during the winter season, On the arrival of the 
bright spring days, the extremities of the shoots 
assume a most beautiful shade of yellow, glowing 
like gold in the sunlight, and presenting a most 
enlivening appearance. This Biota is indeed an 
elegant shrub, and worthy of a conspicuous 
position in the pleasure ground. For small 
gardens it is a most suitable subject, as, not be- 
ing of a spreading habit, it does not cover much 
round—an important consideration where space 
is limited. I would strongly recommend this 
shrub to intending planters, as I am sure that it 
only requires to be known to be appreciated. In 
a young state it is well adapted for window and 
balcony decoration, well-grown specimens in 
6-in. and 10-in. pots proving very attractive. 
Within the last few years it has been extensively 
propagated in many nurseries, and considerable 
uantities of it are annually imported from the 
ontinent, thus placing it within the reach of 
persons possessing only moderate means. 
J. CORNHILL, 








Spring Flowering Town Trees.— 
These are just now so very beautiful that one 
could wish they were more plentiful in town 
gardens and squares. The blooming season of 
the common Almond is over. The snow-white 
double-blossomed Cherry is very beautiful, con- 
trasted with the deep rosy flowers and crimson 
buds of the double-flowered Peach and the vivid 
scarlet Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica, Forsythia 
viridissima, rosy and crimson-flowered Ribes, 
Berberis Darwini, and the showy Amelanchier 
vulgaris are now very effective, as is also the 
Fo aeenoramed Magnolia conspicua, while 
Lilacs and Golden Laburnums already give pro- 
mise of a pen snesnh show. In some suburban 
gardens the Rhododendrons and Ghent Azaleas 
are glowing masses of the most brilliant colour- 
ing always beautiful in fitful sunshine or when 
bathed in genial showers. One of the freshest 
and most effective of all spring flowering trees, 
however, is the Norway Maple (Acer _planta- 
noides), which has been one mass of the most 
delicate golden-green flowers; and these, at a 
little distance, so closely resemble the tender 
young foliage that they might easily be over- 
looked. The Montpelier Maple (A. monspes- 
sulanum) also bears golden-green flowers, and 
both are invaluable for landscape effects in 
spring.—W. , 


ee 





Sowing Seeds,—Some correspondents ap- 
pear troubled with birds which eat their newly- 
sown seeds. ‘The principal seeds to suffer are 
Radishes, and the many members of the large 
Cabbage family. For the purpose of protecting 
these, simple and most effective guards may be 
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much more quickly for being stirred, and it is 
very clear that what little moisture is thus 
received in the night is very quickly evaporated, 
and cannot reach the roots, or the 30il in which 
they work. 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


GOMPHRENAS, OR GLOBE AMARAN- 
TUSES. 

THeEsE Everlastings succeed well in sitting- 
rooms, in window gardens, and in other posi- 
tions indoors ; and the red and rose-coloured 
varieties, well grown and flowered, form chaste 
materials for the decoration of the dinner-table. 

Gomphrenas may be sown at any time from 
January to July ; the most common months for 








Gomphrena Hoveyana. 


sowing them are March and April. It is, how- 
ever, a useful practice to make a sowing in May 
or June, as if plants the result of this sowing be 
well managed they will be found most useful 
for enlivening the warm conservatory stove 
during the two most flowerless months in the 
year—October and November. 

As soon as the plants have become well rooted 
they should be potted off singly into 3-in. pots. 
When these are filled with roots shift them into 
the size in which they are to flower—6-in., or at 
the most, 8-in. pots ; 6-in. is the best size, un- 
less special and forcing culture be adopted. 
Gomphrenas look best in the form of single 
specimens and in small pots, and good plants of 
them for narrow shelves may be grown even in 
4-in, pots. For such plants the soil must be 

ight. A compost consisting of equal parts loam 
and leaf-mould, witha sixthof silver sand added, 
suits them admirably ; 1 in. at least of drainage 





Gomphrena globosa. 


is needed in a 6-in. pot, and over the drainage 
a few pieces of rough leaf-mould will be found 
useful. In potting, care must be taken not to 
bury any portion of the stems of the plants. In 
the case of Celosias and Balsams, the practice 
of burying part of the stem is a handy method 
of at once securing a more compact habit and 
at the same time increasing the number and 
vigour of the roots, But this ruins Gomphrenas, 
as, sooner or later, it causes them to rot off. If 
Gomphrenas be grown in proper quarters and 
skilfully cultivated, they require no training ; it 
is a useful plan, however, to nip off the first 
blossoms that show themselves on the tips of 
the stronger shoots, and it may also be desirable 
at times to stop a few of the stronger branch- 
lets, or any that may get much ahead of the 
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others. When fully grown and coming into 
flower they may be placed in the conservatory, in 
which they will do well if neither over-watered 
nor placed in a cutting draught. A cool stove, 
however, or intermediate house suits the Globe 
Amarantuses best ; in tolerably warm quarters 
the colouris brighter than it otherwise would 
be, and the plants continue to produce a longer 
succession of bloom. 

The character of the flowers which they bear 
will be apparent from the annexed illustrations. 
The colours are bright red, rose, and white. 
The whole of the flowers of the Gomphrenas 
are not only ornamental while living, but al- 
most equally showy when dead—and there are 
few dried flowers more useful and showy with 
which to form bouquets, along with other Ever- 
lastings and dried Grasses. Their colour in 
comparison with those of most other dried 
flowers may be said to be fast. * 

To preserve the flowers in a dry state in good 
condition for the longest period of time, it is im- 
portant to cut them with a good length of stalk 
just before the flowers are fully expanded; the 
stems will then retain their stiffness and the 
flowers their form and colour. Slow drying in 
the shade is the best and surest preparation for 
perfect keeping afterwards. One sometimes sees 
heaps of Gomphrenas and other so-called Ever- 
lasting flowers lying on shelves and stages to 
dry like cut Grass in swathe in a hay-field. But 
those who collect and dry Grasses for ornament 
adopt a widely different method. There are few 


better modes of drying Gomphrenas than gather- | 
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portion of light loam : and, being mostly natives 
of barren, sandy localities, the drainage must be 
kept in good working order, as stagnant water 
about their roots is highly detrimental to them. 


Speedy Mode of Propagating Tree 
Carnations.—In a nursery near London, 
where thousands of these plants are annually 
struck from pipings, it is an established rule 
never to prepare the cuttings, or pipings, as they 
are termed, with a knife. The plan adopted is 
to take hold of the top of the ‘‘Grass” and 
draw it gently until it breaks, which it will do 
at one of the joints. Cuttings thus treated are 
found to root much better than those made 
with a knife, which, unless very sharp and skil- 
fully used, bruises the tissues and predisposes 
the cuttings to damp off. This mode of pre- 
paring cuttings is worth a trial, not only in 
the case of Carnations, but also in that of other 
plants which have distinctly articulated or 
jointed habit of growth.—B. 


Tritonia aurea and its Varieties.— 
For late summer and autumn greenhouse decora- 
tion these plants are equal or superior to many 
that require a great deal more attention ; those 
who have only seen the common T. aurea can 
have no idea, fine as that kind is, of the effect 
produced by an association of the varieties of 
different colours as they now exist—from white, 
orange, buff, salmon, to red and crimson. For 
cultivation in pots they need little different 
treatment from that usually given to Lilium 
speciosum, except that, being so much smaller. 





The Scented Boronia (B. megastigma). 


ing them in small loose handfuls, with, as I have 
said, as long stalks as is practicable, and placing 
them in small empty jars, or pots, setting them 
in a shady part of the kitchen or other dry 
room until fully harvested. Ish. 





A Powerfully-scented Greenhouse 
Plant (Boronia megastigma).—Amongst the 
numerous Australian plants that we now possess 
for greenhouse decoration, perhaps none has 
attracted more attention than the subject of the 
accompanying illustration, not on account of the 
colour of its blossoms, which are far from 
showy, but on account of the delicions aromatic 
perfumed exhaled by them and the graceful 
habit of the slender branches on which they are 
produced. In its native habitat it grows about 
2 ft. high, and has twiggy, erect branches on 
which, during spring and early summer, are 
copiously produced small bell-shaped blossoms 
of a maroon-purple tint outside and greenish- 
yellow within. It is a native of King George’s 
Sound and neighbouring districts, and is one of 
the most desirable greenhouse plants with which 
we are acquainted. The plant that furnished the 
spray from which our woodcut was prepared was 
growing in Messrs. Veitch & Sons’ nursery, at 
Chelsea, who have repeatedly exhibited this 
Boronia at the various metropolitan shows 
during the past few years. Though Boronias 
are what are termed greenhouse plants, they 
enjoy a little additional warmth during winter 
and early spring. Their culture is by no means 
difficult, the soil in which they thrive best being 
good fibry sandy peat, intermixed with a small 





growing, they require proportionately less room, 
and may be grown in larger numbers together in 
much smaller pots; but as to soil, potting, 
treatment from the time they appear above the 
soil in the spring through the summer up to the 
blooming period, and also when at rest in win- 
ter, the management that suits Lilies will do 
for them. They must be kept free from slugs 
and snails, as these pests have such a liking for 
the leaves that they riddle them completely, a 
mishap which has a very injurious effect 
upon the blooming and greatly impairs their 
appearance, 


Gladioli.—These may be had in bloom in 
quantity in pots up to Christmas, but to come in 
at that time the planting should be delayed 
until June. If asmall piece of reserve ground 
can be spared for them, well prepared and made 
moderately light, they may be lifted and potted 
when their bloom spikes are formed late in the 
autumn before sufficient frost has set in to 
destroy them. Doubtless this very late planting 
is not conducive to the well-being of the plants, 
and it might be urged on that account that the 
practice is not good ; but effective varieties are 
now so cheap that they can be had for 2s. or 3s. 
a dozen or less ; and even if after a single sea- 
son’s treatment such as this they are found use- 
less, which is not likely to be the case, their 
culture would still be more economical than 
Hyacinth-growing ; for, beautiful and indispens- 
able as Hyacinths are, they are individually 
much less effective than the Gladiolus. 


Genista fragrans.—This is one of the 
most useful free blooming and fragrant of the 
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genus to which it belongs. Cuttings made of 
the young flowerless shoots put in now strike 
readily in a mild hotbed under a bell-glass. 
After being rooted, which will be in two or 
three weeks, they should be potted off singly | 
into small pots, and returned to the frame 
whence they are taken, or placed on a shelf near 
the glass, where there is a genial temperature, 
so as to get them again into free growth ; after- 
wards they had betser be kept cool and airy. 
Attention must be given to watering and pinch- 
ing, the latter requiring to be incessantly done, 
so as to lay the foundation of a bushy plant— 
treatment to which they submit more readily 
than any other plants with which I am ac- 
quainted. Before the small pots in which they 
are placed get full of roots, shift them into 
others a size larger, which will be sufficient for 
this year ; avoid anything like what is called a 
liberal shift, as they do not require much root 
room, the aim being to get bushy little plants 
in as small pots as is consistent with their well- 
being. When well established and hardened 
they may be placed out-of-doors for the summer ; 
but satisfactory results may be attained by keep- 
ing them in a cold frame to which air is freely 
admitted night and day, as thus protected they 
will be free from heavy drenching rains, They 
should be housed some time in the antumn 
before frosts occur, and be placed on a shelf 
as near the glass as possible; and if kept in 
a temperature of 40° or 50°, they will keep 
growing all winter, and by this time they will 
be throwing up their racemes of blossom, which 
ought, however, to be nipped off so as to en- 
courage wood growth. In spring they will 
require another shift, which may be into 4-in., 
5-in., or 6-in. pots, according to their size and 
strength. Treat them through the summer as 
just recorded, and by the autumn they will be 
fine bushy little plants, each shoot being laden 
with golden blossoms. With a little liquid 
manure given now and then at this stage they 
will bloom persistently throughout the winter 
and spring, answering well for almost any pur- 
pose for which flowering plants are required ; 
and they can be placed even in draughty places 
with little or no disadvantage to their well-being. 
My plants of this Genista are just 2 ft. in dia- 
meter, and the same in height from the bottom 
of the pot, and full of bloom; shoots could 
be got off to form cuttings, which have to be 
taken from cut-back plants.—K. 








Liquid Manure.—Having of late to find 
a remedy for sickly evergreens, as well as Rose 
trees, &c., and upon sandy soil, and knowing 
that urine isa very powerful manure, containing, 
as it does, the phosphates and sulphates of soda, 
potash, and ammonia, but that during the putri- 
fying process much of this is lost by evaporation, 
I added a little sulphate of iron (copperas) to 
each gallon to fix the ammonia; it was thus 
soon ready for use, and its effect upon all weak 
plants is soon seen. If iron is not required, any 
other sulphate will suit: say sulphate of soda 
or magnesia; both are equally cheap.—A PuBLic 
ANALYST. 

Cheap Roller for Grass Plots.—For 
many years I was at a loss for something to sub- 
stitute for a garden roller (metal and stone being 
expensive) ; at last I hit upon one that answers 
admirably. I got an old iron oil-drum (damaged) 
at a druggist’s—five gallon isa handy size. I 
took off the iron bands at the ends, and in the 
centre of each end I made a hole, run an axle of 
g-in. rod iron through, leaving 3 in. to project ; 
had a blacksmith to make a handle of same 
thickness of iron, and the shape of an ordinary 
roller, for a trifle. I then filled it through the 
bung-hole with small stones, gravel, &c., mixed 
with Portland cement, which, as soon as it set, 
was fit for use.—PrETROs. 


Beetles and Cockroaches.—These 
troublesome pests almost invariably congregate 
and increase rapidly in any heated ‘structure to 
which they obtain access. They are often a 
great source of annoyance in forcing houses, 
where they attack fruit and also the ‘leaves of 
various plants, especially those of young seed- 
lings. I bave lately tried several kinds of pastes 
and powders, but the most effectual remedy is 
strychnine mixed with barley meal, to which 
sufficient grease is added to make it intoa paste. 
This, if set in saucers near their haunts, will 
be speedily cleared up, and the smallest portion 
will prove fatal to them.—J. G, 
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BIRDS IN SUBURBAN GARDENS. 


Ir people would only take the trouble to watch 
birds closely for themselves, they would not form 
such wrong estimates of their injurious or bene- 
ficial operations in the garden, Although I live 
within a very short distance of the City, yet my 
garden, being old-fashioned and surrounded with 
plenty of trees, and close to two or three large 
commons, is frequented by a great variety of the 
feathered tribe ; and I could spend many an inte- 
resting hour (if I had it to spare) in gaining 
information on the habits of our garden birds. 
This year I have been much surprised not to 
have heard the cuckoo ; and I am almost afraid 
that the ever-increasing rows upon rows of bricks 
and mortar rapidly closing in around us on all 
sides has driven this bird further out. The wil- 
low-warblers are here in great force. The chiff- 
chaff I heard on Good Friday for the first time, 
and the pretty song of the willow-wren about 
a fortnight ago from now (May 10); the reed 
warbler may also be heard all day long. These 
three tiny warblers are amongst our most useful 
birds, and may be seen actively engaged all day 
long clearing the tender foliage of minute aphides 
and blight, thus doing much good. 

I have also seen a pair of bullfinches at work 
this morning, picking and devouring the apple 
buds as fast as they could. These handsome 
birds are, I am convinced, most injurious to 
fruit trees, as they may be seen to devour every 
bud indiscriminately ; whereas the titmice, both 
greater tit, blue, and long-tailed tit, make an 
inspection of the bud first, and if they find it 
inhabited by a worm or maggot, will then pick 
it out. Thus, though both bullfinch and tit- 
mouse are devouring buds, the one is in all pro- 
bability doing good, the other harm. 

Swallows and martins are most useful birds, 
and deserve our protection and encouragement. 
All day long they are actively engaged in clear- 
ing the air of noxious flies and insects. The 
chimney or barn swallow is with us now, and 
has been for about a fortnight, but the house 
martin has not yet put in an appearance in this 
neighbourhood. It is curious how the swallows 
and martins seem to disappear again for a time, 
should the weather be very cold on their arrival. 
It is my belief that the disappearance is only 
seeming, for I have often seen numbers of these 
birds during bitter weather huddled together 
near mills and in sheltered places where they 
can find a few flies to subsist on ; and as they 
take very short flights only, and sit together 
most of the time, they are, of course very little 
seen. We have a few swifts about during the 
summer, but I cannot find where they build 
about here, and I dare say they are only strag- 
glers, as these birds fly very long distances and 
at enormous altitudes. 

I have, as yet, seen nothing of the white-throat 
garden warbler, ov fly catcher, all of which birds 
we have insummer. The black-cap is here, but 
the bitter east wind seems to take all the song 
out of him. He commenees operations by clear- 
ing off all the Ivy berries he can find on his ar- 
rival, and will always first be seen where there is 
plenty of Ivy. We have plenty of chaffinches ; 
they are well known for their partiality for pull- 
ing up seeds of all kinds as they appear above 
ground, but are also great insect eaters. We 
have great promise for Apples here. Pears show 
but little bloom ; as is also the case with wall 
fruit, The dry weather seems to hold the slugs 
well in check, I suffered greatly from their 
ravages last year, but this spring I suppose they 
find it too dry and cold to venture out. In a 
dry spring, too, the birds do not find so many 
worms and insects ready to hand as in moist 
weather, and are therefore driven to hunt out 
the slugs and snails from their hiding places ; 
and the blackbirds and thrushes will scratch 
away all the loose surface in their search, so that 
freshly-made seed beds should be protected from 
them. To those who possess gardens of mode- 
rate size I would say, Study your birds, and you 
will find much to interest you. JaRDINIER, 

ee ee ren or ere 


Peat Charcoal, House Slops, &c.— 
In reply to ‘‘ Rustic,” ‘*Saxon Deyne,” and 
several others in GARDENING from April 1 to 
May 1, I would say there is no better ferti- 
liser than peat charcoal ; and soot and lime are 
nowhere as a preventive against insects where 
peat charcoal can be applied. Having used it 
for six years, I profess to know a little about it, 
as I not only use it-in the garden, but in the 

















farm to every crop, either alone or mixed with 
other manures. I have no wireworms at my 
Turnips or grey slugs at my Wheat, &c., and 
have very few diseased Potatoes where I use 
charcoal. Charcoal put into the tub of house 
slops prevents any bad smell. ‘‘ Rustic”? was 
highly favoured to get his charcoal for nothing ; 
I pay 3s. per bag for mine.—T. 








House and Window Gardening. 





Mimuluses.—Improved strains of these 
have very large and finely marked flowers, and 
in most casés these are associated with a bold 
vigorous habit. Plants in pots grow and flower 
well ina half shady window, provided there is 
no fire in the room. If they be kept well sup- 
plied with water and occasionally syringed, they 
will keep effective for a considerable length of 
time. A pan of seedlings will give a succession 
of plants that will last all through the summer. 


The Rock Strawberry as a Window 
Plant.—This little Strawberry, the botanical 
name of which is Fragaria indica, is an inte- 
resting little trailing plant, very suitable for 
growing in small wire baskets in windows. It 
bears an abundance of red berries, which, how- 
ever, possess no flavour to warrant them being 
grown for eating. They are, nevertheless, very 
pretty in summer succeeding, the small yellow 
flowers, which are produced in abundance, 





Rock Strawberry as a Basket Plant. 


The plant may be easily increased by the runners 
which are plentifully produced. It will grow in 
any soil. 

Annuals for Windows,—As a general 
rule the best soil for annuals grown in 
pots is a rich vegetable mould; about equal 
parts of good loam and leaf-soil will suit the 
greater part of them. It is necessary to be very 
watchful in regard to watering them, as, if 
allowed to become very dry when young, many 
annuals turn somewhat woody in character, or in 
other words get stunted ; and when once they 
are allowed to get into that state, it is useless to 
attempt to put much further growth into them. 
Annuals in pots offer some advantages over per- 
manent plants, for window decoration, as one 
does not regret throwing them away when done 
with, so quickly can they be replaced.—R. 

Window Plants.—Windows filled with 
Scarlet Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Saxifrages, and 
similar plants, always convey a sense of refresh- 
ing coolness to a room during hot weather, and 
it is indeed gratifying to witness the progress 
which this branch of cultivation has made of 
late years, and its beautifying effect upon both 
town and country dwellings. A plant should 
never be put into a dirty pot; on the contrary, 
all pots should be thoroughly washed, and not 
used until they are quite dry ; otherwise in re- 
potting, the ball sticks and the roots get muti- 
lated. In the matter of drainage, the greatest 
care is necessary, as it is one of the chief points 
with respect to successful cultivation ; and again, 
in watering window plants much care is like- 
wise necessary, particularly in winter. When 
they are growing freely, however, they must be 
well supplied with water. On the other hand, 
to deluge them with water is equally a mistake. 
Enough should be given to throughly penetrate 
the soil, and no more, 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





2141.—Crown Imperials.—Havingregard 
to the fact that in suitable soil the Crown Im- 
perial is usually as robust and blooms as freely 
as the hardier Lilies, it is just possible that bulbs 
heavily dressed with stable manure have been 
overdone with manure, and the excess of nutri- 
ment has induced rot. The finest blooms of 
these we have seen have come from bulbs left 
in the borders for many years, and the soil about 
them forked and manured in the ordinary way. 
On the other hand, it is an unfortunate fact 
that vast numbers of bulbous roots imported 
for sale seem to be bought only to die a lin- 
gering death—the check received in the impor- 
tation proving a cause of decay that Nature can- 
not overcome. Thisis particularly the case with 
Liliums and Gladiolus bulbs. In any case, it 
were well to avoid all coarse stimulating manures, 

2136.—Points of Good Pansies.—Some 
information on this matter has been given at 
page 118, but in reference to seedling Pansies it 
is worthy of remark that first-class show flowers 
from these are so few and rare, even from the 
best strains, that, except where Pansies are 
grown as a speciality, it would be well to select 
the finest and most attractive flowers to stage if 
wanted for show. Good blooms of all kinds 
should be flat, well rounded, the edges of the 
petals even and smooth, and the entire flower 
stout and of good substance. ‘Then, if of the 
fancy kind, work for size and fine heavy blotches, 
with rich deep colours. If of the old English 
or show strains, let the self flowers be pure and 
of the same hue throughout, excepting the blotch, 
which must be solid and black. The belted 
flowers should have the markings clearly defined, 
without any lines or streaks running out into 
the ground of white or yellow.—D. 


2135.—Stands for Exhibiting.—Stands 
for the exhibition of cut flowers should be regu- 
lated in size chiefly by the size of the blooms to 
be shown. Thus Dahlias, Asters, and African 
Marigolds need larger stands than French Mari- 
golds or Pansies ; but in many exhibitions it is 
a rule to make the stands for all such flowers 
of the same size and height, to secure uniformity. 
For all practical purposes a useful size -for 
standing twelve blooms of any of the above- 
named flowers may be 17 in. by 13 in., the holes 
for the blooms running crosswise in four threes 
This will give to each bloom a diameter space of 
about 4 in. ; the proportions also are good. The 
depth of the stands must depend upon the way 
in which they are made. The kinds most in 
favour with our trade exhibitors of Pansies, 
Asters, &c., are made in the shape of shallow 
flat boxes about 24 in. in depth, and regulated 
in size if for twelve blooms or for twenty-four 
blooms—a box for the latter number having 
six rows crosswise, seventy-four blooms each, 
These are about 16in. wide, and 24 in. in length. 
These boxes are made of 4-in. deal, and all 
around the inside edge is a groove into which 
is made to fit a block-tin or zine cover, having 
in it the required number of holes; and to 
these, on the under side, are soldered small tin 
tubes, which hold water. When this cover is 
placed into the box, and the whole painted 
green, a perfect stand is formed. Then lids, 
about 2 in. high, are made to drop over the 
stands, and are fastened with hooks. So secured, 
and kept on their bottoms, these stands may 
be carried with the blooms a long journey 
in safety. The boxes should be made quite 
flat, and when staged should be tilted behind 
with small wedges of wood, which the exhibitor 
should carry with him.—A. D. 


2122.—Origin of the Polyanthus.— 
No less an authority than Mr. James Niven is 
of opinion that the Polyanthus is the progeny 
of the wild Cowslip (Primula veris), and 
florists invariably class all the section of 
garden Polyanthus under this botanical head- 
ing. Itisa fact that the wild Primrose (Pri- 
mula vulgaris) will, if fertilised with pollen of 
the Polyanthus tribe, produce a large proportion 
of Polvanthus flowers; but in its wild state, 
left to the operation of Nature, it never changes, 
and therefore there is little reason to suppose 
that it is the progenitor of the Polyanthus. In 
like way the Cowslip in a natural state does not 
change, but remains the Cowslip for ever. I 
very much incline to the opinion that all our 





garden forms of Polyanthus and Primrose have 
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come to us from the Continent, probably from 
Holland, and are the product of that incursion 
of the Dutch gardeners who came in with 
William of Orange and Queen Anne. How 
these originated the garden Polyanthus, and 
especially the beautiful gold-laced kinds, is 
one of the things history will fail to tell. In 
the same way the origin of the beautiful 
double Primroses is lost in oblivion ; but it is 
noteworthy that the last member of this family, 
the new Platypetala plena, or Arthur Dumoulin, 
was raised in Belgium ; and the charming bright 
fancy and duplex forms of Polyanthus seem to 
have originated there also. On the other hand, 
we see seedling progeny, of the very best forms 
especially, going back so far as to be even more 
worthless than the Cowslip ; and this tendency 
to reversion shows a remote but exceedingly 
indifferent parentage. Whatever changes have 
been wrought in the Primrose and Polyanthus 
have have been the result of garden hybridisa- 
tion. Nature fertilises, and so perpetuates her 
progeny, but does not hybridise; if she did, all 
original species would have disappeared long 
since.—A. 


2147.—Cowslips from Seed.—Cowslips, 
under all conditions of place and growth, show 
flowers having both pin and thrum eyes. Pin- 
eyes are found in those where the pistil or 
stigma projects above the pollen, bearing anthers, 
the latter not being visible, but are far down the 
tube of the flower. Thrum-eyed flowers have 
the anthers well up in the throat, and the style 
or pistil is beneath. It is held by Darwin and 
other naturalists that in this section of floral 
vegetation the best progeny are obtained by 
inter-crossing the thrum-eyed blooms on to the 
pin-eyed flowers ; and, as a matter of fact, 
florists find the best results from a cross of this 
nature. There is no assumption that these 
flowers are male and female, or sexual in any 
way ; both are capable of self-fertilisation, and 
both produce seed. The real inference is that 
the united strength of two distinct plants, as 
found in the pollen of one and tne stigma of the 
other, serve to produce the most robust progeny; 
and without doubt such seed is the most fertile. 
Probably it would be a good plan to lift from 
the wood a couple of plants of the wild Cowslip, 
one pin-eyed and one thrum-eyed, plant them in 
the garden, and, by means of a small camel’s- 
hair brush, cross-fertilise as above described, 
and without doubt the seed will be fertile and 
produce good plants. Seed may be sown in a 
cool place as soon as well ripened, or in pans in 
a frame or cool house in the spring.—A. D. 

2088.—Treatment of Daphnes.—Keep 
the plants in a greenhouse or frame until they 
have completed their growth. If the pots are 
very full of roots, the plants should be shifted 
into the next sized pot. Should, however, the 
ball of soil not be thoroughly filled with fibres, 
merely examine the drainage, and if defective, 
place the plant in a fresh clean pot of the same 
size. Many failures occur in the culture of this 
very fragrant greenhouse shrub through over- 
potting and defective drainage. A plant should 
never be shifted until the necessity for such an 
operation is seen to be imperative, as even root- 
bound specimens can be maintained in health 
and vigour by means of frequent waterings with 
soot-water during the growing season, or a top- 
dressing of some concentrated manure may be 
administered just as the plants start into 
growth. The best time for shifting is just as 
the growth commences—the soil to consist of 
equal parts of loam and fibrous peat, to be 
pressed in firmly round the old ball. Water 
carefully until the plants are fairly in growth, 
when a more free use of the watering-pot may 
be made. As soon as growth is completed, 
place the plants in the open air in a sheltered 
situation until the advent of cold, inclement 
weather. There is one item in the culture of 
this plant that must not be forgotteu—i. e., that 
it is extremely impatient of the knife: never 
eut away portions of the specimen, as the parts 
thus operated on often refuse to start again into 
growth.—J. C., By/leet. 


2139.—Pot Roses to Bloom in August. 
—-The Hybrid Perpetual Roses will, if well 
attended to, flower twice in the season, The 
second time, however, the”blooms will not be 
so fine, neither will they be produced in such 
abundance. As soon as the flowers fade, place 
the plants in a sheltered position in the open air 
until they have become thoroughly hardened. 
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Then select a sunny situation and plunge the 
pots quite to the rims in the soil, leaving plenty 
of space between the plants, at the same time 
mulching them with some rich manure. In dry 
weather water freely, putting a pinch of soot 
in each can of water, and syringe the foliage 
every evening, or on hot, dry days. Keep a 
sharp look-out for mildew, dusting immediately 
with sulphur. By the middle of August a great 
crop of flowers should be formed, when if the 
weather is at all inclement, the plants may be 
placed where they can receive some protection. 
A cold frame is the best place, merely putting 
on the lights in stormy weather ; or a frame- 
work may be made so that a piece of canvas can 
be drawn over when required.—J. 


2081.—Cinerarias after Flowering.— 
In the case of unnamed seedlings, the best way 
is to save some seed from the best flowers and 
throw the old plants away. Free young seed- 
ling plants are as a rule preferable to the old 
stools, and, if grown along quickly, attain suffi- 
ciently large dimensions for decorative purposes 
generally. Named kinds should have the 
flower-stem cut off as soon as the flowers are 
faded, and the plants should be placed in a 
frame with a north aspect. Attend carefully to 
the watering, and sprinkle overhead in dry 
weather. By the month of August the offshoots 
from the crown may be taken off with a little 
piece of root attached. These should be potted 
separately in small pots, placed in a cool frame, 
kept close and watered carefully until they have 
struck root. Some of the pieces may not have 
roots, but if cut off with a sharp knife close to 
the stem they will soon emit some. As soon as 
itis perceived that the plants are making pro- 
gress, give plenty of air by tilting the lights 
continually, withdrawing them completely in 
mild, overcast days and on still nights, Shift 
on as soon as the pots become filled with roots, 
pursuing the same treatment until it is time to 
place them in their winter quarters.—J. C. B. 


2137.—Roses on Seedling Briers-— 
The Brier seed should be sown in March in 
deeply-stirred, well-manured ground. Strike 
out a bed some 4 ft. in width, make the soil 
level, sow the seed thereon, and cover with 1 in. 
of fine soil. Choose a fine dry day for sowing, 
and beat the surface down quite firm with a 
spade. During the growing season keep the 
young plants quite free from weeds, and water 
copiously should the state of the weather neces- 
sitate so doing. Assoonas the early autumn 
days arrive, prepare a piece of ground in the 
same manner as already recommended, and 
about the latter end of September plant the 
young plants therein, in lines about 18 in. apart, 
placing the Briers some 6 in. from each other. 
If mulched with decayed manure, a strong 
healthy growth will be made, rendering them 
in good condition for budding when the proper 
season for this operation arrives. Bud in the 
ordinary manner, inserting the bud as near the 
ground as possible. The following season mulch 
well again with strong manure and water where 
required.—B, 

2076.—Annuals and Perennials for 
Rose Beds.—Any of the hardy annuals, such 
as Nemophila, Clarkia, Collinsia, Leptosiphon, 
and Godetia, may be sown where they are to 
bloom in Mareh and April. These will come 
into flower at an early period of the summer, 
to be succeeded by scarlet Linum, Mignonette, 
dwarf Tropzolums, and Convolvulus minor, 
seed of which may be sown from now onwards. 
The Honesty is a fine early-blooming subject, 
suitable for the centre of a bed. Seed sown now 
will furnish fine blooming plants next spring. 
Wallflowers may also be sown atthe present time, 
In the way of hardy perennials, nothing is cal- 
culated to give more satisfaction than the many 
beautiful varieties of Viola cornuta and bedding 
Pansies. Seed of them may be sown now in a 
nice friable piece of ground, and the seedlings 
may be planted out when large enough to 
handle. Being of dwarf habit, they are suit- 
able for placing in the front line, and if liberally 
dressed annually with good rotten manure and 
copiously watered in hot weather, will flower 
continuously throughout the summer. Lilies, 
such as the Tiger, aiamentee orange, and the 
old white, thrive, as a rule, much better when 
planted amongst other things. Their presence 
does not prevent carpeting the surface around 
them with other plants; on the contrary, they 
appear to thrive better when the scorching rays 





of the sun are thus hindered from playing upon 
the bare surface soil around them. They need, 
however, a good mulching to be applied in the 
autumn.—C, 


2131.—_Plants for Winter Flowering. 
One of the finest of winter-blooming plants is 
the Chinese Primula, of which many beautiful 
varieties now exist. A dozen or so plants of the 
white and red kinds, procured now and grown 
along, will alone suffice to render a greenhouse 
gay and cheerful throughout the winter, Then, 
again, there is the Cyclamen, undoubtedly the 
most useful of winter-flowering subjects, inas- 
much as the same plants will last in bloom 
from October till May. Strong young plants 
potted now in a free light sandy soil will, if 
carefully attended to throughout the summer, 
produce a profusion of red, white, or pink 
flowers, according to the variety, during the 
dullest months of the year. Cineraria seed may 
be sown now; the plants, however, should be 
grown in a cool place, a frame on the north 
side of a wall being the best situation for them, 
Tropeolum Lobbi is an excellent winter flower- 
ing plat. Grow it on in the open air during 


the summer, picking off all bloom, stopping ~ 


the shoots and tying them toa trellis. Allow 
the buds to form after the beginning of October, 
Sow Mignonette in pots in the middle of Sep- 





tember: thin out to four plantsin apot. Grow 
along young Heliotropes, stopping them till the 
middle of September, then allowing them to 
go to bloom. Cuphea platycentra and Agera- 
¢um Cannell’s Dwarf may also be managed in 
the same manner.—J. B. | 


2140.—Cold Greenhouse.—When Moss 
or green mould forms on the surface of the pots, 
it isa sign that the air in the structure is very 
stagnant, or that the soil in the pots is main- 
tained in a too saturated condition. The very 
fact of the surface soil being thus covered 
would be enough to prevent the plants from 
thriving. Go over each plant and clean the 
Moss off, then allow each plant to quite dry out 
before watering again. A cold greenhouse 
should be provided with ventilation, both at the 
top and at the bottom, so that a free circulation 
of air can be maintained in favourable weather. 
If the structureisanorth one, the plants willneed 
to be frequently overlooked and cleaned, as where 
the sun comes so little, the airis more moist. If 
only ordinary care is exercised in the watering, 
nogreen mould of any kind should form from now 
on. Overhaul the plants, carefully examining 
the drainage. Where this appears at all defec- 
tive, or earth has becomed mingled with it, take 
a clean pot of the same size (unless the pot is 
quite full of root, when it may be shifted), 
drain it well, and place the plant in it. This 
operation is often quite sufficient to restore a 
debilitated specimen to health.—J. CorNuHILL, 


2083.—Stand for Exhibition Flowers. 
—Stands for exhibiting cut flowers are made in 
various ways. The simplest method is to make 
them much in the form of writing-desks, that 
is to say, gradually sloping towards the front, 
The dimensions have to be regulated by the 
nature of the subjects to be shown ; thus a stand 
for Roses must necessarily be of larger propor- 
tions than that required for Pansies. The front 
board may be about 6in. wide, and that forming 
the back portion should be about 10 in. in 
width. A case so constructed as to just enclose 
the stand without touching the blooms enables 
the exhibitor to arrange his blooms at home, and 
transport them in safety.—B. 


2078.—Non-flowering English Plants 
in India.—I should imagine that in the case 
of the Wallflower the wood fails to become suffi- 
ciently hard and matured to admit of its form- 
ing flower-heads. The Wallflower never flowers 
so freely as when growing in rather poor soil, 
and subjected to the full force of the sun’s rays 
during the growing season. It is a well-known 
fact that when treated too liberally, especially 
when the summer proves exceptionally moist 
the Wallflower, even in its native country, i3 
apt to run away too much to leaf, failing to 
produce bloom as it should do. I would there- 
fore counsel your correspondent to imitate, as 
far as may be practicable, the natural conditions 





in which the plant thrives ina wild state. T 
would plant some on a raised mound in almost 
pure sand, and some I would keep in pots in a 
poor compost ; at the same time | would ward 
off in some manner the heavy rains in the wet 
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season, thereby keeping the roots in a somewhat 
dry state, which treatment I am inclined to 
believe will have the effect of checking that 
rank succulent growth which appears to be the 
main cause of the plants not flowering. It is 
more difficult to assign a cause for the Sweet 
William not blooming, as this plant likes liberal 
culture ; but I am inclined to think that if the 
plants were thoroughly established in an open 
position, not manuring them after the first year, 
they would in course of time flower. After the 
first year or so they would probably make 
a free succulent growth and would perhaps go 
to flower. The better plan would be to try 
some in pots and treat them in the manner 
recommended for Wallflowers, keeping them in 
a root-bound condition.—J. C., Byfleet. 


2183.—Gloire de Dijon Failing.—Roses 
will suffer from mildew and curl if the roots are 
dry, and also from the opposite cause—excess 
of moisture. The one referred to is no doubt 





suffering from the first cause, and wanting water. 
Roses are gross feeders and will take up plenty 
of moisture, and during the blooming and 
growing season should have either manure- 
water or a thick top-dressing of short horse 
manure, the nutriment from which will wash 
into the soil with the waterings and feed the 
plants. Outer applications of sulphur may be 
of great service, but the great aim should be to 
prevent the disease rather than seek for its cure. 
—D. 

2206.—Outdoor Cultivation of To- 
matoes.—I have had good crops of the Cur- 
rant Tomato in the open air; but, except for 
ornamental ‘purposes, it is not so valuable as 
Criterion, or some of the large smooth kinds. 
Tomatoes should have a warm sunny aspect. 
The land should be in good condition, and be 
firmly adjusted round the roots of the plants. 
Plant against a wall, or fence if such can be 
had, setting the plants 15 in.. apart, and train- 
ing them to a single stem. If no wall or 
fence be available, then plant in the warmest 
spot at hand ; a warm sunny bank sloping con- 
siderably to the sun would be an excellent situa- 
tion. Plantin rows 2} ft. apart, and 15in. from 
plant to plant in the rows. Place a stake to 
each plant at once as soon as planted, and leave 
a little basin in the soil round the stem in case 
it should be necessary to water, which it most 
likely will. Keep all buds or shoots pinched 
or rubbed off from the main stems as soon as 
they show. Train up the leader regularly as it 
requires support. As soon as there is a cluster 
of flowers produced, pinch the leader one leaf 
beyond it, but take on the young shoot which 
breaks away until that also produces a cluster 
of flowers, when the leader should be pinched 
again, and so on until a good crop has been set, 
and the top of the stake has been reached. 
The latter should be strong enough to carry 
a good weight of fruit, and be about 1 yard 
high out of the ground. In hot seasons keep 
the plants well supplied with water... Mulching 











will tend to reduce the necessity for watering. 
—E. H. 

2178. -Growing Cucumbers.—In a 
house of the size named, the best way to 
arrange the wires would be to fix permanently 
a stout iron rod at both ends of the house, about 
16 in. from the glass, and strain wires from end 
to end horizontally, and to these tie the Cu- 
cumbers with soft Raffia or matting. Almost 
any kind of wire will do provided it be strong 
enough to bear the strain. Copper wire about 
the thickness of stout bell-wire will do; and it 
might be taken down when the Cucumber season 
was over and be stored away till the following 
year. The wires should be about 1 ft. apart ; 
‘and should it be necessary to support a heavy 
crop of fruit they could be looped in the centre 
to the rafters. Iam supposing the Cucumbers 
will be a temporary crop, and that at other 
seasons the wires would be in the way.—E. H. 


2173.—Road Sweepings as Manure. 
—Road sweepings are excellent for all kinds ed 
vegetables. For Celery, have it laid in a heap 
for a few weeks, and empty the house slops 
over it, turning it over once or twice. The best 
way to apply it is to dig it in; it also does weli 
for mulching over the roots of all crops that 
require such assistance. It is not so rich as 





the manure from stall-fed cattle, as it is alto- 
gether minus the urine, which is the most 
valuable constituent. Use plenty of it, and the 
result will be satisfactory.—E. H. 
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2177. —Pennyroyal.— By the autumn 
Pennyroyal has become so dense and thick that 
the moisture lodges in it, and the wet and frost 
together often kill it. Ifa few roots are taken 
up in September, pulled to pieces and dibbled 
in thinly anywhere, but preferably in a dry 
border, such’ plants will sustain no injury. In 
very unfavourable situations some may be 
planted in a box, and be wintered ina frame or 
on the greenhouse shelf.—E. H. 


2144.-Rock Plants under Trees.— 
We fear that little besides Ferns would thrive 
satisfactorily in the dense shade of a Beech tree. 
Many plants grow more freely in partial shade 
than when exposed to the full light, but the 
foliage of the Beech is so thick that flowering 
plants cannot live under it. You might try 
London Pride, the Wandering Jew Saxifrage, 
and the various kinds of Periwinkles. The 
situation is, however, suitable for most kinds of 
hardy Ferns, and we think that the best plan 
would be to devote it to their culture.—J. C. B. 


2205.—Diseased Peaches.—This, as the 
trees are stated to be healthy, seems a difficult 
case to undecstand. Has there been any leaf- 
mould used in the border, and is the soil free 
from fungus? I should say either the wood was 
badly ripened, or that fungus had found a 
lodgment in the border, and that the trees 
were suffering from that cause and drought 
combined. When a border becomes infested 
with fungus, water seems to make no impression ; 
it escapes away down a crack, or runs off the 
surface without moistening the disease-infec- 
ting portion where the white threads of spawn 
poison the soil and kills the roots. At any 
rate there must be a cause, and I should 
expect to find it in badly ripened wood, or 
fungus in the soil, or from a combination of 
the two causes. —H 


2165.—Saving Wallfiower Seeds.— 
If the double varieties of Wallflowers mentioned 
are the old yellow or red perennial kinds, they 
will neither produce seed, or aid in the produc- 
tion of seed on other kinds, They are without 
fertile organs, and of course have no pollen. If 
the kinds alluded to, however, are of the Ger- 
man double and semi-double strains, then they 
may be trusted to produce seed that will again 
produce double flowers. None of the English 
garden single Wallflowers ever produce double 
or even semi-double kinds, and it is doubtful 
whether they would cross with the German 
doubles for any good purpose. A double Wall- 
flower is usually a good flower spoiled. The fine 
red and yellow singles are both beautiful and 
rich in glorious perfume, 


2184.—Striking Cuttings of India- 
rubber Plants.—Cuttings of the India- 
rubber plant when taken off should have all the 
leaves left on except those at the base, and 
should be allowed to lie, and dry the cut some- 
what before insertion into the cutting bed or 
pit. The soil should be of fine loam, and a large 
admixture of sharp silver sand. A gentle bot- 
tom-heat is desirable, but at this time of the 
year the cuttings may root without, but of 
course less speedily. Keep the soil moist, but 
not too wet. Acovering of a hand-light or a 
big bell-glass is desirable, as the leaves are then 
less affected by the surrounding dry atmosphere. 
—D. 

2028.—Celery Seed for Rheumatism. 
—Celery syrup is said to be extensively used 
amongst German medical men with good results. 
The following recipe is translated from the 
German :—‘* Put 1 oz. of Celery seed into an 
earthenware jar with 1 pint of water; place ina 
moderate warm oven till reduced to 4 pint; 
strain it; take 1 1b. of white sugar, and put it 
into a clean saucepan with a cup of water ; place 
on the fire till it boils, skim, and remove; add 
the decoction of Celery seed. A teaspoonful 
once a day.” Perhaps this will suit ‘‘T. H.” 
—R. K. 


2181.—Ants and Fruit Trees. —Is 
“©, J. B.” quite sure the destruction of his 
trees is due to black ants? Iask the question 
because some time ago my attention was called 
to what was thought to be a similar case, but 
which I found on investigation to be the work 
of the black aphides. The ants were present, 
but as an effect rather than a cause. The black 
aphides can be destroyed by dusting with 
Tobacco-powder ; washing with a solution of 
Gishurst compound—3 oz. to the gallon, 2 oz. 
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of soft soap and one quart of Tobacco-liquor to 
the gallon of water makes a good wash. Which- 
ever is employed, perseverance in its use is 
necessary so long as a living insect remains. 
Traps and poison, as well as deterrents, may be 
employed for destroying the ants. They dis- 
like tar, and a piece of rope dipped in tar and 
tied round the stem of the tree will prevent 
their ascending. A little may be smeared in 
the places where they travel ; their nest should 
be found and destroyed by pouring in boiling 
water. To kill them, boil an ounce of powdered 
arsenic for half-an-hour in a quart of water, and 
thicken with sugar to form asyrup. Place it in 
their runs on shallow vessels, such as cheese 
plates, oyster shells, &c.; or any fragments of 
crockery will do. They may be trapped by 
laying bits of sponge about smeared with 
treacle. The pieces of sponge should be 
gathered with the ants on them, and thrown 
into boiling water.—K. H. 


2202.—Uses of a Hotbed Frame.—A 
great many things may be obtained from such a 
frame, but, of course, not without labour. 
Rhubarb may be forced early, and so may Sea- 
kale ; but when the produce has been gathered 
the roots should be taken out. Asparagus will 
force very well in such a frame. An early crop 
of French Beans may be had by planting in 
March; also Strawberries—either in pots, or the 
plants may be carefully lifted from the open 
ground with balls of earth, planted in the frame, 
and brought on gently at first. Tomatoes may 
be planted along the front of the frame inside, 
and trained over stakes or any kind of rough 
trellis, thinning and stopping the growths as 
required. In all cases success will depend upon 
the intelligence and perseverance brought to 
bear.—E. 


2074. -Aponogeton distachyon not Flower- 
ing.---We should imagine that the plant in question 
does not get enough light and air. This water plant is 
of a hardy nature, and delights in full exposure to sun 
and air during the summer.months. When accorded 
these conditions, it flowers freely.—C. 


1965._Single White Camellias.—The_ single 
white Camellia is not often seen in cultivation. It might 
be procured at some of the large London nurseries. It 
requires the same treatment as other kinds,—C. 


2087.—Raising Seeds.—Bottom-heat is not abso- 
lutely needful for raising Cobzea scandens. The seed will 
come up in an ordinary greenhouse. Seedlings will 
bloom the same season, but the seed must be sown early 
in the year in a warm house, so that good, free, strong 
plants are ready for planting out inacool greenhouse by 
the beginning of May. We suppose you refer to a 
cool house species of Loasa, which demands the same 
treatment.—C. 


2082.—Soil for Rhododendrons. —Rhododendrons 
would thrive in soil of an alluvial nature, but they will 
do much better if a gool portion of. leaf-mould or 
some sound loam be mixvd with it. The growth made 
in soil destitute of organic matter is generally rather 
weak, and the foliage does not attain such handsome 
proportions.—J. C. 


2172.-Watering Harly Potatoes.—Potatoes in 
which curl is seen in the leaves are probably suffering 
from drought, especially as the weather has been dry for 
solong. A thorough soaking of water would do good, 
but it should be given in the morning, so that the foliage 
might dry again before night, lest white frosts should 
injure it. A sprinkling of guano or other artificial 
manure, given before the watering, would have a benell- 
cial result.—A. D. 


2198.—The Feather Grass (Stipa pennata).—Seed 
of Stipa pennata that does not grow is probably old and 
worthless. Owing to the wet summer of last year there 
is a great scarcity of new seeds of many plants, and no 
doubt Grasses suffered amongst other things, Try and 
get fresh seed elsewhere, and sow again.—D. 


2194.—The Best Pansies.—The following are six 
good English or show Pansies :—Klizabeth Thompson, 
white self; Beacon, dark self; Mrs. Horseburgh, white 
self; Leah, white ground; and Robert Burns and Mrs. 
Russell, yellow ground. Six good fancies are Miss Mel- 
ville, Sir W. Scott, Mrs. R. B. Matthews, Mrs. Grainger, 
Von Moltke, and Marigold. What kinds are best must 
be more a matter of opinion than one of fact.—A. D. 


2201.—Propagating Sweet-scented Verbe- 
nas.—The sweet-scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) 
or the Lemon plant, may be propagated from cuttings 
taken from the old wood in March, or the young shoots 
when firm in August; in either case, cover with a bell- 
glass and shade from bright sunshine. Let the soil be a 
mixture of loam, leaf soil, and sharp sand, and sprinkled 
well before the cuttings are inserted.—A. D. 

2171.—Blight on Apple Trees.—Anoint all the 
patches of blight with paraffin oil, rubbing it in with a 
painter’s brush, but keep it away from the young growth. 
Use the garden engine freely. I have no doubt this pest 
might be eradicated with a good supply of cold, clean 
water, applied forcibly through the garden engine once 
or twice a week in summer.—E. H. 


2187.—Growing the Bush Marrow.—Train the 
main stem to a stout stake, and cut the fruit when large 
enough for use. Lay a mulching of half-decayed manure 
round the stem when the plant has made some growth, 
and give plenty of water in dry weather. There is no 
difficulty in their culture.—E. 

2189.-Manuring Parsnips, &c.—Parsnips and 
Carrots are best grown without manure at planting, as it 
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tends to make the roots forked and deformed. If the 
land is very poor, liquid manure, after they are hoed and 
thinned out, will be beneficial ; and also to Turnips. The 
latter may have a top-dressing of super-phosphate, about 
5 1b. to the square rod, 


2167.—Grafting Plums on Apricot Stocks.— 
If the roots of the stock on which the Apricot was origi- 
nally budded are healthy, the top of the latter might be 
cut away down to the original Plum stock, and Plum 
graftsinserted therein. Coe’s Golden Drop, and Trans- 
parent Gage are good varieties. The result will be suc- 
cessful or not, according to the state of the roots. It is 
too late to do it this season.—E, H. 


2188.—Wireworm in Gardens.—Catch and kill 
them is the best advice I can offer; and to this end 
place pieces of Potatoes and Carrots just beneath the 
surface in various parts of the garden and examine 
them daily. This is a slow but a sure remedy, and the 
cheapest and best I know. Persevere.--E. H. 


2145.—Yellow Spots on Geranium Leaves.— 
Allow the plant to dry out, then shake away as much of 
the old soil as is possible. Replace in a fresh pot of the 
same size, using some nice sandy soil. Place in a light 
well-ventilated situation, and water carefully. The 
roots are ina bad state ; hence the unhealthy condition 
of the foliage.—B. 


2151.— Jasmines not Flowering.—If the plantin 
guestion is the Jasminum fruticans or J. humile, shift it 
into a larger pot, and place it ina sheltered situation in 
the open air until settled warm weather, when it should 
be placed in a warm sunny position. Water freely, 
giving a little liquid manure. It should bloom during 
the summer or early autumn months.—J. C. 

2176.—Soot-water in Vinery.—Soot-water will 
not cause rust on Grapes or otherwise injure them when 
sprinkled on the borders, &c., and the practice may be 
safely continued so long as moisture is required. Avoid 
wetting the pipes when they are hot.—H. 


2174.—Nitrate of Soda for Plants,—Nitrate of 
soda is rich in nitrogen, and may be usefully given to grow- 
ing crops at the rate of 141b. to 21b. per square rod; it 
should be sprinkled between the rows of plants in spring. 
It is all used up in one season: nothing is left for a fol- 
lowing crop. It isa valuable stimulant for the encourage- 
ment of rapid growth.—H. 


2084.—Gnats Stinging.—Tobacco is one of the best 
preventives. A small piece of Caxillar bark burned is 
also a good thing.—R. K. 


2208—Pelargoniums not Flowering.—I have 
struck some Pelargoniums ; they are very healthy plants, 
but have very few heads of bloom. Why?—K. C. 
[Place them in a sunny position, and they will flower 
more freely by-and-bye. ] 


2209.—Questions on Vines.—Is turfing-over of a 
Vine border injurious to the Vines? How often should 
the border have water applied, and what kind of manure 
water is the best to use? Should air be given to the 
house by the front sashes and at top? Is syringing or 
steaming the house good at this season? Is stripping off 
the bark from canes, when it is not loose, hurtful ?— 
Rk. M. B. [If the border is a good one, and not likely to 
require any addition in the way of fresh soil, it might be 
turfed over without any serious injury to the Vines. The 
best manure water would be the drainage from a manure 
heap, but any kind of liquid manure will do for Vines if 
properly applied. As to when the border should be 
watered, that must depend upon the weather and the 
drainage of the border. If well drained, you are not 
likely to over-water it. Syringing the wall and wetting 
the floor is necessary at this season (except the Vines are 
in bloom), but steaming is not to be commended. Strip- 
ping the bark off Vines when not loose is bad practice. ] 


2210—_Moving Roses.—I have a fragrant white 
Rose which I wish to remove elsewhere. When can I 
do this so as not to injure the bush, or to prevent its 
producing flowers?—K. K. [Move it in autumn, or early 
in spring. ] 

2211—Vegetable Marrows on Walls.—Would 
a Vegetable Marrow succeed trained against a wall where 
it would receive a considerable amount of sun during 
tie day? Above the wall there are iron railings, which 
get very hot during the day; would it be advisable to 
carry it on to the railings? The ground is well manured. 
—Dizzy. [A Vegetable Marrow would grow in sucha 
position, but the fruit would require some support to 
prevent them breaking down the plant, ] 


2212.—Australian Cress for Bedding.—Can this 
be used for carpet bedding?—J. K. [We should say not; 
tlie Cress only lasts afew weeks before it runs to seed. ] 


2213.—Plants for Carpet Bedding.—Will Alter- 
nautheras grow about Bradford’; it is avery smoky place? 
Also, what would you recommend for carpet bedding 
to plant with Alternantheras? My garden has a north- 
eastern aspect, andI do not get much sun after mid-day. 
—G. H. [If planted in light rich soil, and kept well 
watered, Alternantheras would grow fairly well. To 
plant with them, youcould have Lobeliapumila, Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium, Golden Feather, Mentha 
Pulegium, Cerastium tomentosum, &c. 


2214.—Treatment of Camellias.—Will it be advi- 
sable to plunge Camellias in the full sun, or put them the 
north side of a wallin the pots as they are ?7—CONSTANT 
READER. [An open airy place is the best ; but the sun 
mist not be allowed to shine fully on the plants. Be- 
hind a north wall would do well.] 


i, M. M.—The yellow matter on the Rose is a fungus 
very common to the Rose. We know of no effectual 
remedy. 


Gardener, Bridge House.—Apply to ‘Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons, Reading, Berks. 

Newspaper Shading.—Press.—Newspapers will do 
very well to shade plants from hot sunshine, but they 
should be movable. 


How to get rid of Black Fly in Cucumber 
Frames.—#. J. I.—Fumigate them in the evening 
with Tobacco or Tobacco-paper. Do not fumigate too 














strong ata time; rather do it three or four successive 
evenings. 
Arranging Flower Beds.—G. Dawson.—Much 


depends upon the plants you have at your disposal, and 
the nature and shape of the beds and borders you wish 


to plant. You should visit other gardens, and then 
form plans for yourself. It is difficult to advise you in 
print. 


Planting Briers.—R. K.—These should be planted 
in autumn and budded the following summer. Any Roses 
may be budded on Briers, Your question as to naming 
red and white Roses is so wide. 


Sphagnum Moss.—Mrs. §.—This is easily procured 
from the firms who advertise garden requisites in our 
columns weekly. 


Peach Tress.—Il. H.—Your trees are covered with 
brown scale. You should clean it off as much as possible 
with a small stiff brush and when the leaves have died 
off, paint the trees over several times during the winter 
with seal oil. The best book on cool house fruit we 
know of is River’s ‘‘ Orchard House.” 


Constant Contributor, Oldham.—We do not exactly 
understand the position in which you wish to grow 
plants in your bed-room, but there is no reason why you 
should not try. Your own experience will prove your 
best guide. Geraniums, Fuchsias, Musk, Mignonette, 
&c., might be tried. A dozen plants in a room would 
have no very injurious effect upon its inmates, we should 
say. 


Spot on Geranium Leaves.—J. A.—The leaf 
sent is very thin, and has apparently had very little air 
giventoit. Let theplant get thoroughly dry before you 
water it again, and give plenty of air. 

Creeping Jenny.—Dizzy.—Lysimachia Nummu- 
laria. 

Draczena terminalis.—J. H. B.—This and other 
kinds of Draczenas can be got in plenty in Covent Gar- 
den, orat any good nursery, at a cheap rate. 


Soil for Coleus.—Victor.—Light sandy loam, and 
leaf-mould in equal parts, will grow Coleus well. 


Primroses.—Victor.—Apply to Mr. A. Dean, Bed- 
font, Hounslow. 


W. W. I.—The back numbers you ask for would be 
28. 3d., post free. 


Glazing without Putty.—Apply to T. W. Helli- 
well, Brighouse, Yorkshire; or 19, Parliament St., London. 

“Hygeian Cook Book.”—Apply to Triibner & Co., 
booksellers, Ludgate Hill. 


Shaw’s ‘‘London Market Gardens.”—F. T. S. 
—The price of this book is 3s. 9d., post free. 





QUERIES. 


ee ee a Kitchen Garden.—I have en- 
closed about half an acre of good stiff ground, which 
Lt intend to devote to the growth of Cabbage, Cauli- 
flowers, Broccoli, and Celery, and shall be glad. to know 
which are best sorts to grow for succession. I have now 
plants nearly ready for planting out, consisting of En- 
tleld and Nonpareil Cabbage, early Drumhead Savoy, 

and Veitch’s Giant Cauliflower ; also some Broccoli, but 

I donot know of what kind. What shall I sow to fol- 
low them for autumn and winter use? and what is the 
best sort of early spring vegetables and which is the best 
kind uy Celery to grow. I intend to raise my own plants. 
—W. M. 


2216.—Roses not Flowering.—I have a small un- 
heated greenhouse in which ft grow nothing but Roses in 
pots. I havea La France, Boule de Neige, Alfred Co- 
lomb, John Hopper, Marie Baumann, Jules Margottin, 
Couis Van Houtte, and Duke of Edinburgh. The first 
two flower well, but very small ; the others do not fiower. 
I give plenty of air and liquid manure. I think the soil 
they are inis good. I have also in the same house a 
Maréchal Niel and Gloire de Dijon; they do not flower, 
and the Maréchal grows very weakly. I live in atown, 
Nd not alarge one. Why do not my Roses flower ?7— 

om TIT, 


2217.—Grubs in Potato Land.—I have a piece of 
ground, that has for many years been in Grass, turned 
up this season and planted with Potatoes. I find the 
ground is infested with a kind of grub about 1 in. long, 
and of a dull leaden colour, called by some the turf grub. 
Can any reader tell me if the grub is likely to attack the 
Potatoes? and if so, the best way of guarding against its 
attacks ?—N. K. J. 


2218—_Ammonia for Pot Plants —What quan- 
tity of strong liquid Ammonia is sufficient for, say, 1 
gallon of water for pot plants, and how often should it 
be applied ?—LAMBETH AMATEUR. 


2219.—Growing Dates.—Having often found Date 
stones (thrown on garden with shop sweepings) germi- 
nate, I potted some, and put in greenhouse to winter, 
but in the spring they died. Last summer I put some 
stones in a pot in light soil; they produced a single blade 
about 6 in. long last autumn, but have made no further 
progress, and look unhealthy. Can any one inform me 
how to treat them, and if the Palm they produce will be 
at all desirable? The spike the stone throws up is 
exactly like that of a Gladiolus.—J. BUSSEY. 


2220.—Succession of Flowers for Window 
Boxes.—I have some flower boxes in my windows that 
I wish to keep filled, as far as possible, with flowering 
plants all the year round, changing not oftener than 
three, or at most four timesin the year. Would any one 
suggest a rotation for the different seasons? The flowers, 
being in pots and not loose in the earth, could be 
removed at any time.—J. A. E. 


2221._Mushroom Growing in Meadows.— 
I have got a meadow of nearly three quarters of an 
acre, the ground of which is moist but not wet. Is it 
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2222.-Growing the Cocoa-nut.—Can any one 
tell me what temperature, &c., is required to start a 
Cocoa-nut into growth, and what the best time to try 
it? I have seen them grow in shop windows in Chicago, 
U.S.A., but never here.—J. BUSSEY. 


2223.-Apricots in Glass Sheds.—In No. 3 of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of last year, a brief descrip- 
tion is given of Apricot culture under a glass shed in 
Nottingham. I would like to ask how the system has 
answered during the last two critical seasons we have 
passed through ; and if a construction made in the lean- 
to style would answer the same purpose, with dwarf 
trees instead of standards; and if it would be safe to 
remove the glass from the trees—say from November 
till the trees wanted protectiou in spring. It would 
simply be a lean-to shed without a back, having wooden 
ends, the glass lights resting on 9-in. pillars at the bottom, 
and wood posts at the top; the situation cold—in the 
county of Durham.—S. B. 


2224.—Vine in Conservatory Not Doing 
Well.—Can any one tell me the best way to proceed 
with my Vine? The year before last, when the Grapes 
were colouring, I unfortunately burnt some sulphur in 
the house to destroy mildew. The following morning 
the leaves were all curled, and ultimately dried up, and 
the fruit did not ripen. The following year the wood 
was very weak, and did not bear fruit; and this year, 
although there are a few bunches showing, the Vine alto- 
gether looks ‘sickly and weak, and makes little wood, 
The Vine is about nine years old.—INQUIRER. 


2225.—Prickly Comfrey.—I keep one horse and a 
pony, and shonld be glad to know how many plants of 
the above would supply them through the summer ; also 
how far apart the roots should be planted. —DISPATOH. 


2226.—Books.—Can any one inform me of the title, 
author, and {publisher of practical books upon the 
undermentioned subjects, and for use in South Africa, 
viz.—1, agricultural chemistry ; 2, diseases of vegetables 
and cereals, and their preventives; 3, cultivation of 
Maize, Tobacco, and Arrowroot?—S. V. 


2227._Impregnating Flowers —Will any one 
explain to me how to impregnate the flowers of Calceo- 
larias and Auriculas ?—PRESS. 


2228.—Adiantum Farleyense.—I should be much 
obliged for an account of the treatment and culture 
of this Fern, and the best way to grow it in a cool green- 
house in winter, or will it succeed better in a warm room 
at that time ?—BLACKROOK. 

















POULTRY. 


Feeding Hens when Sitting.—In reply to 
‘“‘ Mabor,” hens should always have free access to water ; 
but neither food nor water should be given so that they 
can get it without coming off the nest; they should 
rather be encouraged to come off and run about, to 
stretch their legs, and air themselves and their nest 
every day. They should also always have free access to 
food, as you never can tell when they are coming off. 
A friend of mine used to lift his hens off the nest every 
day, and shut them away from their nest for an hour, 
covering the eggs with a blanket ; but I do not think 
this a good plan, as the hens generally resent being lifted 
off, and in the struggle some of the eggs are likely to 
suffer. I find grain and Maize the best food for hens 
while sitting, and not soft food.—W. T. D. 


Fowls Laying from Home.-—We have no run 
for poultry except a farmyard and other grounds not in 
our own occupation. What kind of fowl (say _half-a- 
dozen and a cock) would be most likely to lay in their 
own house: that is, not lay their eggs here and there in 
sheds, barns, &c., to which we have not convenient 
access? Also, where or how could we get the suitable 
kind? and, speaking roughly, about what would be the 
cost per head? All this refers to hardy fowls which 
would lay well. The house for them is roomy.—T. T. 
EWING. 


Disease in Fowls.—Are your fowls kept on a run ? 
If so, the run being stale would affect the fowls in the 
way you mention ; or perhaps you have been giving them 
too much soft food and not enough solid. Cut the 
feathers off carefully with a pair of nail scissors, and 
give the chicks a dose of castor-oil, and feed them on 
solid food, such as good Barley or Maize ; let them have 
as much liberty as possible, andif the run is stale, have 
it dug deeply all over.—W. T. D. 


Eges for Hatching.—Choose fair-sized eggs (the 
fresher the better), and look whether the air vessel at 
the round end of the egg is clear ; this can be ascertained 
by holding the egg before a strong light ; if the air ves- 
sel is clear the egg is productive. There is a saying that 
when the air vessel is at the top of the egg the chicken 
will prove to be acock; when at the side, a hen; but 
this I do not believe.—G. W. 

—— There is really no reliable means of telling 
whether an egg is fertile or not until it has been sat upon 
for four or five days. It should then be held up to the 
light, and if opaque, then it is fertile ; butif transparent 
it is useless for sitting purposes, but may be used for 
cooking, as it will not have been injured in the least by 
the hen sitting on it for a few days. 


Eggs not being Fertile.—I have six hens and one 
cock : two of the hens and cock are eleven months old, the 
rest are about two years and over; they are all in good 
health, and the cock very strong. Isat eggs from each 
hen, but they are not fertile. Will any one give me the 
weason?—A. P. K. . 


Prolific Fowls —I have a hen which was hatched 
last March twelve months, and brought out a brood on 
Easter Sunday, and commenced laying again last Sunday. 
I think she may be called prolific, as I have kept fowls 
for the last nineteen years, and have never known one 
to lay again so soon. I do not know what breed she is, 
as I have no faith in what are called the fancy breeds — 
THORBURN. 


Nests for Sitting Hens.—Can any reader tell me 








possible to insert some Mushroom spawn, so as to grow 
Mushrooms during the coming season!/—J. W. BATOHELOR, 





what a nest ought to be composed of for a sitting hen? 
and which is the best way to make it ?—H, E. B, 
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Poultry Breeding.-—No matter what kind of hen | 
may be used for hatching chickens, it does not atfect 
the purity of any young chicks she may hatch. 


Fowls with Diseased Legs.—We fancy the 
Brahma cock is either suffering from scaly legs—in 
which case the whole of the legs becomes covered with 
a hard scaly substance—or the hens peck the feathers 
off his legs. If the former, sulphur ointment well rubbed 
in will soon effect a cure; if the latter, the hens must 
be removed from the cock until the feathers arerenewed 


Purity in Crossing Breeds.—Will some expe- 
rienced breeder kindly inform me the requisite time for 
removal of hens from present mate to the newly-in- 
tended cross?—W. N. G. 








BEES. 


A one spell of cold north-east winds and con- 
sequent drought has not been productive of good 
for the bees, as the insects are weak and suffermuch 
from the cold. It is not probable that swarms 
will be early this year, as the stocks have been 
much emaciated by the severe winter, and, 
perhaps, far more by the very unfavourable 
state of the weather last year. We hear of 
lost stocks very frequently, and many small bee- 
keepers now find that in depending too much 
upon the natural food in the skeps they leant 





upon a broken reed. To this want of natural 
food, where not supplemented by feeding, is 
largely due the deficiency of early brood ; and as 
a result, swarms will be later and weaker. A 
change to soft balmy windsand mild rains would 
be for the bees an immense boon, and little real 
work can be done until such change comes. 
Just now there is an ample store of food offered 
in the great bloom on the fruit trees, Apple trees 
especially ; but the cold keen winds prevent 
that full action on the part of the insects that a 
more balmy air would encourage. One great 
danger is looming for the bees, and this is found 
in the multiplicity of wasps already. We have 
killed dozens of these pestilent insects during 
the past few weeks, and if every one represented 
a possible nest, then much good has been nega- 
tively performed. None the less large numbers 
are alive, and perhaps ere this depositing eggs 
in some secure place, Bee-keepers should keep 
a close watch for wasps now, and kill all they 
can find; if they do not, the progeny of these 
early birds may by-and-bye prove most destrue- 
tive to their bee stocks. During hot dry 





weather keep water in shallow pans or troughs 
within reach of the bees, as just now, and 
always during hot weather, it is difficult other- 
wise for them to find the needful moisture. 
A.D. 





HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 





BEES. 


Mer. Yarus, of Manchester, has sent us a cata- 
logue of his beehives, &c., from which we 
extract the following hints :— 


Aspect.—tThe situation of the hives as to 
aspect is not very material. A preference may 
be given to the south-east ; but it is very im- 
portant that they should stand in a place 
sheltered from the wind, and that they have an 
open space before them, so that the flight of the 

ees may not be impeded. If placed with the 
against a wall or fence, the stands should have 
a space of at least 3 ft. behind them, so that 
any operation the hives may require can be done 
from the back, The ground below, and imme- 





diately in front of the flight board, should be 
kept bare, so that bees returning heavily laden, 
if beaten down by a sudden storm, may not fall 
among long Grass, where they would get chilled 
and perish, 


Bee Bench.—It is very desirable that hives 
have separate stands, and they would be better 
if placed not less than 3 yards or 4 yards apart, 
as any operation which may be required will be 
more easily performed when the bees only of 
one hive have to be contended with. The stocks 
will also escape several dangers they are liable 
to when a number of hives stand on the same 
bench. A post, with a flat square top, standing 
9 in. to 12 in. out of the ground, with a board 
15 in. to 18 in. square nailed on the top, will be 
all that is required. Let the board incline 
slightly to the front, that the water may run off 
the flight board instead of into the hive, and on 
this fixed table place the hive and board. It 
must be understood that the top of the stand 
just described is not intended to be the floor 
board of the hive : this must be a separate loose 





board, which must be lifted with the hive 
whenever required, 


Covers for Hives.—It is necessary that 
straw hives should be well protected from the 
rain and sun and the more perfectly this is 
accomplished the greater the certainty of suc- 
cess; if the hives are wrapped with carpet or 
sacking, so as to prevent their being influenced 
by changes of temperature, so much the better, 
as they cannot be kept too dry and warm. 
Thatching with straw is an excellent plan ; it 
may be done thus: Take a good-sized wisp of 
Wheat or Rye straw, and tie it very securely at 
the root end, then open and spread it evenly 
round the hive, the ear end hanging downwards; 
over this place a hoop of thick wire, which will 
hold the straw closely round the hive; and to 
secure it from high winds tie the wire hoop 
down to the stand, and trim the bottom of the 
straw neatly, a little lower than the floor-board, 
cutting it rather shorter over the entrance, 
which will then have quite a porch-like appear- 
ance. But perhaps the most durable and effec- 
tive covering is made by placing a layer of 
Wheat or Rye straw, about 4 in. thick, between 
two sheets of poultry netting, and binding 
them neatly together; this placed round’ the 
hive will prove an excellent protection, and, 
with a galvanised milk-pail or an earthenware 
mug for a cover to keep off the rain, will 
prove everything which can be desired, 





AQUARIA. 
STICKLEBACKS IN AQUARIA. 


ALTHOUGH numerous articles on aquaria have 
appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, I have not 
seen one in favour of sticklebacks ; all that is 
said about them is that you had better keep 
clear of them in an aquarium. Now, I think 
them most interesting little fish—far more so 
than gold fish; and I think I cannot better 
undertake their defence than by giving an ac- 
count of some kept by us. In the middle of 
our rockery nestled a tiny pond, about 3 ft. 
by 24 ft., and about 15 in. deep. The rockery 
was carried down into the water at the back, 
and Creeping Jenny and Forget-me-not, planted 
in the crevices, grew down and floated on the 
water, the yellow and blue flowers looking very 
pretty. In the pond resided an eel, two or three 
leeches, shrimps, butterfish, little bright beetles 
which danced in the sun on the water, large 
flat beetles—beetles that come up for and carry 
down with them bubbles of air on the hind 
part of their body; red water spiders, water 
tigers, and last, not least, two male and ten 
female sticklebacks. About the middle of May, 
1876, one of the male sticklebacks began to show 
signs of nesting by closely examining the whole 
pond—at which time his throat was a splendid 
crimson, and his eyes sparkled, and were the 
most lovely emerald green. Having settled on 
a spot, he began to bring pieces of weed, 
which he bit off the plants (Water Crowfoot), 
and buried the end, by bringing pieces of sand. 
At this time he was much annoyed by some 
spiders, who would persist in continually swim- 
ming about his nest. To get rid of them, 
he swallowed them, swam to a distance, 
and ejected them out of his mouth. The 
nest took four or five days to complete, and pre- 
sented the appearance of an exquisitely-formed 
miniature bird’s nest, so small that the top of 
the little finger would have covered it, Itis said 
that he selects a lady fish, and drives her to the 
nest ; if she approves of it she deposits her eggs 
there but we did not see this part of the per- 
formance. After the eggs were laid, he was 
sole guardian, and kept everybody at a distance; 
and as the other male fish had occupied the 
other corner of the pond, the rest had rather a 
hard time of it. In about ten or twelve days 
the nest was full of young fry, but so small as 
only to be perceptible on looking very closely. 
The fish hovered over and around them, and if 
any went out of bounds he brought them back 
in his mouth. He guarded them for about three 
weeks, when they became dispersed, and I think 
most of them were eaten by the other fish. If 
any one should take to keeping sticklebacks, be 
careful not to have too many males, as they 
fight desperately. Their mode of attack is to 
swim slowly under their antagonist, erect their 
spines, and rush violently backward, ripping 
him up. Our sticklebacks would, if you stirred 





the sand with a stick, range themselves round 
to seize the worms; and it was rather strange, 
if you put a finger in the water, to see them 
swim boldly up to it to see if there was any 
food. We fed ours on small worms and morsels 
of raw meat dried in the sun, PISCES. 





White Matter in Aquarium.—Can any readers 
inform me what is the cause of the white film that 
forms on the gold fish in aquariums? We find that, 
however free they are at first, when they have been in 
for a week or so it begins to form, until it envelopes the 
whole fish, and then turns black. The fish grow weak, 
and at last die. Is there any remedy when it has once 
commenced ?7—UNA. 


Gravel for Aquarium.—Should the top of an 
aquarium be covered in, orleft open? Would fine gravel 
do for the bottom instead of shingle? and should the 
plants be put in the shingle or in pots ?—MICK., Cork. 


Caddis Worms.—I have a quantity of these in- 
teresting little creatures, newly collected. in my 
aquarium; and as I would like to watch their exis- 
tence tiil the flies develop, I would feel obliged if some 
zoological reader would inform me what to feed them 
with, and give me any general information that may be 
useful.—W. C. 


Water for Aquarium.—Would any one tell me if 
ordinary drinking water would do for an aquarium, and 
how often it should be changed ?—J. T, M. 


Gold Fish.—Has gas an injurious effect ona globe 
of gold fish in asmailroom? Also, is it necessary to feed 
the fish, or is water weed placed in the globe sufficient ? 
PISCATOR. 


Fish in Aquarium.—I have a small aquarium, 
18 in, by 12 in. standing in a verandah out-of-doors with 
a fountain, which is playing for about two hours every 
day. I cannot get the fish todo at all; they seem very 
mopish, and are attacked with mildew. Can any one 
recommend a cure ?—S. F. 


Stocking an Aquarium.—Would your corre- 
spondent ‘ W. B.,” who gives such a clear and good 
explanation of “‘ stocking an aquarium,” in GARDENING 
of April 17, 1880, be so kind as to say whether sea or 
river shingle should be used, supposing each to be 
equally well washed ; also, whether the water in bell- 
glass would require changing at intervals, and whether 
it would be necessary to cover glass to keep dust from 
the water ?—T, K. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 33 
to 6s; Azalea, 6s to 12s; Cineraria, 63 to 128; Deutzia, 
4s to 68; Ferns (various), 3s to 98; Heliotrope, 63; Jon- 
quils, 33 to 63; Lily of the Valley, 6s to 18s; Lilac, 
23 to 8s; Mignonette, 4s to 98; Myrtle, 6s; Narcissus, 
4s to 98; Pelargoniums (zonal), 3s to 6s.; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 6s ; Spirzeas, 6s to 12s; Tropwolums, 1s to 
38; Tulips. 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 2s; Violets 
(Neapolitan), 4s to 5s; Violets (French), 1s 6d to 4s 0d, 
—Per dozen jflowers.—Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies, 
3s; Camellias, 1s to 48; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 3s; 
Eucharis, 48 to 6s; Gardenias, 2s to 6s; Roses (forced), 1s 
6d to 6s.—Per dozen sprays or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d 
to 3s; Fuchsias, 2s to 4s; Primulas (double), 9d to 1s ; 
Stephanotis, 3s to 6s. 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 6s to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 18s ; Begonias 
(flowering), 6s to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 12s ; 
Bouvardias, 12s to 18s; Cytisus racemosus, 9s to 18s; 
Cineraria, 4s to 12s ;{Cyclamen, 6s to 18s; Daphne indica, 
1238 to 248 ; Deutzia gracilis, 9s to18s; Dielytra, 9s to 12s; 
Dracena (green-leaved kinds), 12s to 30s; Draczena 18s to 
60s ; Euonymus, 4s to 12s; Kuonymus (variegated), 6s to 
18s; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, various), 6s to 18s; 
Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 6s to 12s ; Gardenias, 
24s to 36s; Lily of the Valley, 12s to 24s; Mig- 
nonette, 6s to 98; Nasturtium, 63; Palms (small), 18s 
to 60s; Pelargoniums (fancy), 12s to 24s; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 48 to 98; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 24s ; Spirzea japonica, 6s 
to 18s; Selaginellas, 3s to 4s; Virginian Creepers, 6s. -- 
Per pair.—Azaleas, 10s to 20s ; Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 
43 to 7s; Cyclamen (large), 5s to 10s; Palms (large), 15s 
to 42s; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel and barrel, 93 
to 30s; Cobs and Filberts, per 100 lb, 1203; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per lb, 33 6d to 7s; Grapes (imported 
Almeria), per barrel, 25s to 30s; Lemons, per box, 30s to 45s ; 
Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s ; Pomeloes, per 
dozen, 3s to 68; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), each, 5s to 
15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per lb, 1s 6d to 2s: 
Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 4d to 6d. 


Vegetables.— Per 100.—Asparagus, 1s 6d to 4s; 
French Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches. —Carrots (out- 
door), 4s to 58; Watercress, 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 8s ; Mint, 
4s to 68; Parsley, 68; Turnips (outdoor), 3s to 4s; 
Radishes, 1s 6d to 3s; Herbs, 2d to6d, Per doz punnets.— 
Cress, Mustar@. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 4s to 7s; Endive, 2s to 3s; Lettuce, 1s to 
93. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 3s to 6s. Per lb,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 5d to 9d. Broc- 
coli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 183; Bri vecoli (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 2s 6d ; Saveys, per score, 5s; Chervil, per pun- 
net, 83d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, per 
pottle, 1s; Potatoes (general store, round kinds), per 
ton, 100s to 200s; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 180s; Pars- 
nips. per tally, 5s to7s; Rhubarb, forced (per dozen 
bundles). 3sto6s Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra- 
gon, per bunch, 6d. 
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NEW AND BHAUTIFUL | 


GRE pi bel ub oe 


OFFERED BY 


J ames Carter & Co. 





The Collection comprises the most beautiful and distinct varieties 


yet introduced, and includes a number of kinds r 
and now offered for the first time :— 

Ami Constance- - 7 - - 
Alice - - - 
Allen Chandler - - - - - 
Baronne de Sparre - - - 
Canary Bird - - - 
Comtesse Agnado - - - - 
Claire de Chandeneux - - - 
Comtesse de Seger - - - - 
Dr. Moody - - - - - - 
Gloire de Monceau - - - - 
M: Ob; oly.cii - - - - 
M. Ch. Avril- - - : - - 
M. Camille Bernardin - - : 
M. Camille Paris - - - - 
Mrs. Edwin Beer - . - - 
Mihiads Pynaert er ws fer tes - 
M. F. Ouvre 
M. F. Herincq - - - - - 
M. H. Jamain - - - - - 
M. L. Richard - - - - - 
M. M. Vilmorin - - : - - 
Madame Prilleux - - - : 
Mrs. Sharman - - - - - 
M. Grakchef - - - : = 
Madlle. Lucie Thomas - - - 
M. Laforcade - - - - - 
M. Puteaux Chaimbault - - 


M. A. Carriere - - = = 2 
Miss Florence - - é ‘ = 
Master Wilmot - - - - - 
Prosicentsciay Cy. eo Slr eiaes 
Pictus Salicifolius - - - = 


Souvenir de A. Guenot - = = 
Sir Sydney Dacres - a 2 ee 
Trissy Appleford - - Ss. & 





Tach—s. 
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PRICE, the complete collection of 85 varieties, 90s. 





THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 


High Holborn, London. 


ie et ee ee ce 
BEDDING VIOLAS for the MILLION.—The 


hardiest, most effective, and longest blooming of al 
If properly treated will flower continuously from 
rotection during winter. 


plants. 
October, and they require no 


aised by ourselves 


ps 


1 bedding 
April till 
Autumn- 


struck plants in fine condition for present planting can now be had, 
FREE BY Post, with descriptive list and cultural directions—100, in 


12 fine named varieties for 16s. ; 


50,in 8 sorts, for 10s. ; 


25, in 6 sorts 


for 63.; 12, in 4 sorts, for 4s, —DICKSONS & CO., Nurserymien, Seeds- 


mon, and Florists, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


Established 1770. 





OLEUS.—Twenty new varieties, 


all distinct 





in well-rooted cuttings, for 4s. post free; ten for 28. 2d.— 
C. SHAW, Florist, 72, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 
Alternanthera 


QTRONG-ROOTE™ Cuttings 


amoena, 6s. 


per 100. New Coleus—Garnet Fascination, G. Bun- 


yard, Exquisite, Kentish Fire, Surprise, Beauty, Lord Falmouth 


jnulticolor, pictus, and two others, 2s. 6d. the doz. 
very amusing, 
10d. per doz. 


Sensitive plants, 
- each. Cyclamen, 1s. 6d. per doz. Harrison's Musk, 
Dwarf Ageratum, never exceeds 6 in. in height, ls. 6d 


per doz.—ROBT W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 





T FLETCHER & SON can supp 


ly the fol- 


_e@ lowing in sample dozens, free by post :—Verbenas (purple, 
white, crimson, and pink), ls. 2d. per dozen—see separate advertise- 


ment. 
per dozen. 


dozen. Maréchal MacMahon Geraniums, at 2s. per do 
Italla Unita, &e., 2s. 
The following are package free :— 


tricolor, Glen Fyre, Beauty, 
Jleliotropes, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


Zen ; 


Fuchsias, in twelve choicest exhibition varieties, at ls. 6d. 


Chrysanthemums, in twelve choice variaties, 2s. per 


silver 
per dozen. 


Calceolarias Golden Gem and aurea floribunda, 8s. per 100. Bedding 
Geraniums (scarlet, pink, rose, &c.), 8s. per 100; silver edge, 9s per 


100. Verbenas (purple, white, crimson, 
1000. Terms cash with order.—Florists, 


ink), 6s. per 100, 503. per 
c., Chesterfield. 


GARDENING ILLUS 


| (iATALOGUES, free on application, of splen- 














aid new Double and Zonalo Goraniums, new Fuchsias and 
Coleus, thirteen of the choicest Lobelias, including the new Yellow, 
Heliotropes ind Violas, & yar collection of Chrysanthemums (large- 
flowered, Japanese Anemone-Howered, and Pompone), Ayeratums, 
Qalceolarias, and Pouble Petunias, Dahlias, and a good vari ay tr) 
lants for carpet bedding ; 2180 Cucumber plants.—GEORGE G JM. 
MOW, 114, Loughborough Road, Brixton, $.W. 


(SOLEUS. — From our splendid collection, in 
6d 














well-rooted cuttings, with names; very choice. Per doz., 
3s. 6d.; good sage sorts, per doz., 28. ; mixed, per doz., Is. 6d.; per 
100, 10s. 6d.—DANIELS BROS., Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 


ee GLA MENS. —Pot now for winter flowering. 

Strong healthy seedlings, in distinct, bright, and yaried 
colours, 1s. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100; choice mixed Anemone, 74. 
and Is. per packet, all post 


eo.—J. CORNHILL, Bytieet, Wey- 
bridge Station, Surrey. 





"RATED. 


{May 





THE NEW GARDEN HOSE.—Made upon 


the principle of the New Fire Hose used by Oapt: shaw, 0.B., 
Ohiet Officer of the London Five Brigade, There are twelve reasons 
why it ig better than any rubber or fabric hose, and not the least 
important ones are—Ist, it ig much cheaper; gnd, it is by far more 
durable. —MERRY WEATHER & SONS, Manutacturers, 68, Long 
Acre, London. W orks—Greenwich. Private cuatoners supplied ab 
trade ligt prices ; sample free. 


TXT = as 

ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 
Refuso, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 30s. Light 
Brown Fibrous Peat—és. 6d. per sack, 5 sacks 23s., 12 for 45s., oF 308. 
per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—is. per sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., 
or 34s. per ton; sacks 4d. each ‘oarse Silver Sand—ls. 9d. per 
bushel, 15s: half-ton, 26s. per ton; inl ewt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—ls. per bushel. § hag- 
num Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, 
Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian Mats,&c Write for free Price 

List.—H. G. SMYTH 10, Castle St., Endell St.. Long Acre, W.C. 








[fUCHSIAS. —_ Well-rooted healthy cuttings, 


with names. New varieties of 1879, per doz., 68.; choice 
exhibition varieties, single and double, per doz., 4s. ; good standard 
sorts, per doz., 2s. 6d,— DANIELS BROS., Town Close Nurseries, 
Yorwich 


TEW COLEUS.—J. WALLACE has the finest 


collection in the world, including Glow, Distinction, Stella 
Harlequin, Surprise, Butterfly, Clown, Exquisite, Fascination, 
Pictus, Lord Falmouth, Garnet, Novelty, Wizard, &c., twelve 
selected, 28.; Wallace’s prize Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums, 2s. 
per dozen; Harrison’s Musk, 1s. per dozen, post free. Cash with 
order. List of new Crotons, Dracienas, stove plants, &c., post free 
on application.—Pellatt Road, East Dulwich, 8.E. 


rl nr) 7 
QPECIAL OFFER of BEDDING PLANTS. 
\) —J. WALLACE has leasure in supplying the following in 
good plants : Mimulus, the finest varieties, 2s. per dozen ; Heliotrope, 
9s. ; Iresine, 1s. 6d. ; Ageratum and Lobelia, 1s. per dozen; Golden 
Ppyrethrum, 2s. per 100; Dahlias, all the best, 3s. per dozen; Bronze 
Geraniums, 2s. 6d. per doz. post free; cash with order.— 


Pellatt Road, East Dulwich, §.E. 
YGRYMGEUR’S GIANT BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS, Green Curled Savoy, and Nonpareil Cabbage, 1s. 3d. 
100, post free. Strong, healthy, spring-sown plants from open 
ound, much cheaper ; large quantities on rail._Apply, EDWARD 
EIGH, Norcote, Guildford. 


ABBAGE PLANTS, autumn-sown, strong. 

_/) arly Enfield, York, and Sugarloaf, 5s. 6d. 1000, 50s. 10; ; 
Robinson’s Drumhead, 3s. 6d. 1000, 80s. 10,000 on rail, cash with 
order.—Apply, Mr. EDWARD LEIGH, Norcote Farm, near Guild- 


ford. 

FLARRISON’S GIANT MUSK. — Well 
rooted, healthy young plants of this superb yariety, post 

free, 1s. 6d. per dozen.—DANIELS BROS., Town Close Nurseries, 


Norwich. 


MmuLus DUPLEX and others (strong), 2s. 


doz.; Stocks (large plants), 3 varieties, 2s. 6d. per 100; Golden 
Feather (strong), 28. per doz.; seedling ditto, 2s. 100; Lobelias 
(Blue and Rose), 2s. 100; Phlox Drummondi, 12 colours separate, 
23. 6d. 100.—W™M. HOLDEN & OO., Florists, Westhoughton, Bolton. 


Brooms of Fine BEDDING VIOLAS and 


other Spring Flowers will be sent on receipt of nine postage 
stamps.—DICKSONS & CO., 1, Waterloo Place, E inburgh. 


(PELEGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, war- 


ranted,—Eighteen seeds, ls. ; seven seeds, 6d, Primulasinensis 
fimbriata, 2s. 6d. and 14. 6d. per packet, or thirty-six seeds for 6d.; 
Cineraria, 1s. per packet, or thirty-six seeds for 6d.; Cyclamen 
persicum, twenty seeds for 7d.; Pansy (fancy-striped), 4d. per 
packet ; Balsam (double Camellia-flowed), twenty-four seeds for 4d. 
—this is something, special ; Polyanthus (gold-laced), 3d. per packet ; 
Russian Violet, 3d. per packet ; Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, fifty 
seeds for 3d.—finest Phlox in cultivation; post free. An other 
new and choice seeds at low prices. Catalogues free,—_ROBT. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


(SHOICE FLOWER SEEDS of unsurpassable 


vee Amateurs’ packets, 6d. and 1s. each. Primula, finest 
fringed (includes Williams’s coccinea, and all the finest light and 
bright varieties) ; Cyclamen (includes giganteum), heey Calceo- 
laria, Carnation and Picotee, Cineraria, Alpine Auricula, Show and 
Fancy Pansy (extra choice), Polyanthus, Petunia (single and double), 
&e. &c.—TODD & CO., Seedsmen, 7, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


J G. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
e) »® SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE ROOMS, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Established 1760. Sales 
jon nearly every day. Catalogues on application or post free. 










































( RCHID BASKETS (great reduction in).— 


Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with stron copper or 
galvanised wire. Every kind made‘tor growing Orchids at 50 per 
cent, less than usually charged. Send for List of Prices, for 20s. 
Sample Order, carriage free. Teak rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.—ALFRED GRANT & Co., Steam Works, 
39}, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


AINT,—Large Peseta for Sale, specially 
prepared for Horticultural Buildings, Greenhouses, &c., 23d. 
Improved Zine White Paint, a lb. Cash. 
oad, South 





per 1b., all colours. 
~"A. Lerre & Co., Paint Manufacturers, 129, London 
wark, S.E. 


= = D 

MPOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER for Fumi- 

gating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for samples. Best 

in the market. Cloth 8d. per 1b., 28 lb. 18s., 1 ewt., 653. Paper 74. 

er lb., 28 lb. 16s., 1 cwt. 668.—J. DENnxN, 73, Rendlesham Road, 
lapton, London. 


W OLFF’S INDELIBLE GARDEN PEN- 


CILS, Black, Red, and Blue.—The writing will withstand 
the action of air, rain, &e, Price 3d. each (with Point Protector). 
Sample on recei tof four stamps. Of all Seedsmen, and of the 
Man Ppeniers, Bi Wotrr & Son, 55, Great Queen St., London. W.C. 














V ERBENAS! 


VERBENAS!!—Strong, 


healthy, well-rooted Cuttings, free from disease, guaranteed 


to give satisfaction. 


erimson, rose, and pink. Package free. 


At 6s. per 100, 50s. per 1000, of purple, white 
Cash with orders.— 
T, FLETCHER & SO? , Florists, &c., Chesterfield. 





Oe eee strong rooted 


cuttings, post free; Large-flowered, Japanese, incurved, re- 


flexed, and Pompone. 


Very choice varieties, with names, per doz., 


4s.; good standard sorts, per doz., 25. 6d.; good mixed, per doz., 


1s, 6d. ; per 100, 10s. 6d.-DANIELS BROS., Town 


Norwich. 





Close Nurseries, 


Peon & Co., Nurserymen, &c., 1, W ater- 


loo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending out their bi 
new Saxifrage Wallacei, which is just coming into bl 
stand in the open border during the severest winter, 


oom. 


eautiful 
It will 
without pro- 


tection, and bears the greatest profusion of pure-white flowers ; 


jst. class certificates, London and Edinburgh. 


flowered Matricaria {nodora (figured in the Gar 
Tt is as hardy as the ab 
July till October, the flowers being pure white, an 


of 13th December, 1879). 


to those of a fine Pompone Chrysanthemum. 


‘Also the new double- 
deners’ Chronicle, 
e; blooms from 
d equal in quality 
Engraving sent with 


three plants each of the above ls. 6d. ; three for 3s. 6d. ; six for 6s. ; 


all free by post. 


Surplus stock of finest yarioties 


of early and late 


Phloxes to be sold cheap. Prices and Descriptive Catalogue on ap- 


plication. 





MADAME THIBAUT.—This 


pink Geranium extant ; strong plants, 


the best 
16s. per 100, ditto 


market specimens in 4}in. pots, 4s. per doz. ; scarlet Geraniums, 
Vesuvius and Ww onderiul, strong plants, 16s. per 100, do, market 
specimens in 4} in. pots, 4s. per doz.—Grorcr Poviron, Florist, 


Angel Road, Edmonton, London. 








JPEANE LIFE.—The Social Science (Green- 


house Warmer, for small and large spaces, for Household 
Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, &¢c._ Can be regulated to any 
temperature ; failure out of question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours 
without attention ; costs half less than any other heating power. 
Prices, 6s. 9d., 88. 9d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s., 25s. 6d., 28s. 6d., 
81s. 6d. Send area of space to be warmed.—T. G. Porrer, Stella 
Lamp Depdt and Court of Household Inventions, 17, Oxford Street, 


Ww. Catalogues free. 
EAT! HHAT!! HEAT!! iS—-W. VRANG- 
NELL’s New Stoves, the Invincible and Eureka, will keep 
out 20 deg. of frost from 12 ft. to 18 ft. greenhouses; burning 
twenty to twenty-four hours at a cost of threepence ; requiring no 
attention ; can be fixed in two hours. Price £2 2s. to £3. 5.—Manu- 











OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, as supplied 


to all the Royal Gardens of Europe. Useful at all seasons. 
Invaluavle for Potting, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, Bedding- 
out Plants, &c.. Destroys all slugs and insects. Bags (about 4 
bushels, per bag, ls. ; 15 bags, 12s.; 30 bags, 20s. (all bags included). 
Van load at works, 48.; ditto, delivered within 5 miles, 10s. ; Truck 
load (about 250 bushels), free on rail, 25s. Terms cash with order.— 
CayaE. Rounp & Co., Fibre Works, West Ferry, Millwall, Lon- 
don, E. 


{OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Useful at 

all seasons. Largest makers. Is. per bag, 30 bags £1 (bags in- 

cluded), truck 25s., free to rail. P.O.O. to A. Fouton, Fibre Mer- 
chant, 32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 





( : ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by man of 

the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, green fly, and other blight, in solutions of from 1 to 2 02. to 
the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 160z. asa winter dressin 
for Vines and fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intende: 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen, in bexes 1s., 38., and 10s. 6d. 
Wholesale by Price’s Patent andle Company (Limited). 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE TREES 


CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on Gishurst 
Compound and working the lather into the infected part. 


IMMEL’S NEW TRANSPARENT COAL 


TAR SOAP, combining the purifying action of coal tar with 
the refined and emollient qualities-of transparent soap. It does not 
colour the skin as ordinary coal tar soap is liable to do, and its per- 
fume is much more agreeable. Price 6d. per cake. Sold by all the 
trade, and manufactured only by E. IkimMeEL, perfumer to H.R.IH. 
the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, 
Cornhill, London; 76, King’s Road, Brighton. 


VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 


CONSERVATORIES.—The Cheapest and Best house in Lon- 
don.—GEORGE LOCKYER & Co., 13, High 8t., Bloomsbury, W.C. 


FoR SALE, two new unglazed lean-to Green- 

houses, tenant’s fixtures, 12 ft. by 5ft., price £4, delivered to 
any railway station in England on receipt of P.0.0.—Apply to A. P. 
JOHNSON, Joiner, Wilmington, Hull. 


Protect your Fruit Trees, &C. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, yard 1 wide 


1d., 2yards wide 2a., 3 yards wide 3d., 4 rs rds wide 4d. 
per yard. SCRIM, TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, &c. Sample 
Book of the above, post free, two stamps. Second-hand BUNTING 
(all wool), 6d. per square yard. Archangel and Dunnage MATS, 
&c. Illustrated Catalogues of all their manufactures on ap jlica- 
tion._Joun Epeineron & Co. (established 1805), praxgude: Tent, 
Flag, and Rick-cloth Makers to the Royal Family, 48, Long Lane, 
West Smithfield, London, E.C. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 
AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.—Reflec- 


tor Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
EXCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 103. 


Testimonials on application. Enclose stamp.—G. SHRHWSBURY , 
59, Old Bailey, and 98. Barrington Road, East Brixton. 


59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Road, Bast Brixton, —_____ 
London-made Galvanized Wire Nettin 
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4 S. 7 f. ox S< ‘Ss 3 
GUARDS AND ROSE STAKES: 
Price Lists on application to 


. HANCOCK, 406, Evsron Roap, LonpDon. 


“26, JONES & Bayi? 
f 


Sg Bees, 


PE 


> 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. 
London Ojffices— 
3, Crooked Lane, King 


William Street B.C. 


aYDES IMPERIAL FERTILISER. 


Forty years of increasing success. 
Perfection in Artificial Manures for Flowers, Fruits, Vines, 
and Vegetables. 
Testimonials from all parts of the Kingdom justify us in stating 
that our Manures and Plant Foods are perfect. 
To be obtained of principal Florists and Seedsmen. 

For the convenience of consumers, our ». :nure is packed in bags 
containing 1 ewt., 168. ; 3 cwt., 93. 6d. ; 3 Cwt., qs.; 14 1b., 58.; 7 1b., 
et $44 34 lb., 28. 4d.; Tin, 1s. Directions for use sent with each 

der. 

CAUTION.—Each bag bears a fac-simile of the Prize Medal as a 
guarantee against spurious imitations. 


Prepared only by STROUD CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
W. TRINDER, Manager. — 





factory—8l, Southampton Street, Camberwell, 8.E. 


YARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
JK Raftia, &e. None cheaper.—WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower 


Thames Street, London, E.C. b 
THE AMATEUR’S GUINEA CRATE. of 


GARDEN POTS contains thirteen dozen POTS, SAUCERS, 
and SEED PANS, from 3 in, to 8in. in diameter, including crate 
and carriage free to any goods station in England or Wales. Cash 
with order. N.B.— Two-guinea crates will contain double value 
and pots up to 10 in. in diameter.—JOHN MATTHEWS, Royal Pot 
teries, Weston-super-Mare. 


ARGE CONCH SHELLS, for 

4 Gardens. The weather improves them. A cask containing, 

between 45 and 50 sent by luggage train, 20s. Just imported.—Wo. 

Cross, Importer of Beasts, irds, and Curiosities, Earle Street, 
Liverpool. 











Ornamenting 





TOBACCO FIBRE INSECTICIDE. 


LL who have a Greenhouse, and love to see 
their plants clean and healthy, should fumigate with DAR- 
LINGTON BROTHERS’ TOBACCO FIBRE. Contains more Nico- 
tine than any other insecticide sold ; will not lose its strength or g9 
mouldy by keeping ; will not flarein burning; perfectly safe, and 
highly effective ; purer and better than the best Tobacco Paper or 
cloth ; simple to use; no apparatus; common garden pot only re- 
quired ; 40 per cent. saved by using this article. 

Prices, 6 1b., 58. 141b, Us. ; 281bs., 21s. All parcels carriage paid 
to London. Special quotations for larger quantities. 

BEST ROLL TOBACCO PAPER AND CLOTH, same prices aa 
above. Best paper and cloth made; vide Testimonials, free on ap 
plication. 

Manufactured by Dasma Bros., Frederick Street, Chatham. 
Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” P.0.0., Darling: 
ton Bros., Chatham, 


ee 
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ICE-PLANTS. 


Sucu a long-winded name as Mesembryan-| creeper ; it grows 6 in. or 8 in. wide and | 
'4 in. or 6 in. in height; of its flowers, | 


themum for an annual almost alarms one, 
and that, too, belonging to our common 
[ce-plant (M. crystallinum), of which the 
annexed is a representation, a plant grown 
in most large gardens 
for garnishing  pur- 
poses ; it is also some- 
times used as a pot 
plant, but it is most | 
effective when planted | 
out on rockwork, or | 
better still, on some 
old terrace wall, if 
such exists, allowing 
it to fall over its face. 
It will, however, grow 
in any good soil in a 
sunny situation, and 
it might be used as a 
band to a_ sunny 
border. It will grow 
from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in 
a season, and on warm 
days has a cool and 
refreshing look. Its 
flowers are unimpor- 
tant compared with 
the crystal-bespangled 
stems and foliage ;and 
the richer the ground 
the greater the crystal 
development. Seeds 
of it should be sown 
in heat in March, but 
if sown now and 
planted from 6 in. to 
8 im. apart, fairly | 
good results may be | 
had in late summer, 
or plants of it ready 
to plant out at once 
may be had at most 
nurseries at a cheap 
rate. There are two 
varieties of it—one 
with red, and the 
other with white 
flowers. ‘This, it 
must be remembered, 
is not the Ice-plant of 
cottage windows: that 
is a perennial named 
M. cordifolium, the 
variegated form of 








I 





annual Mesembryanthemums; it is a neat 
plant, with cylindrical foliage, and is not a 


which are abundant, some are purple and 
the others rose, the result being a good con- 
|trast; this species should be sown in a 








PRICE ONE PENNY. | 


REGISTERED FOR TRAN3MISSION ABKCAD, 








the flowers small and red in colour. M. 
anatomicum is another kind, curious rather 
than showy; it is not generally grown as 
an annual, but it does best treated in that 
way; it creeps on the ground, and seems 
to get rid of its epidermis as quickly as 
possible, a circumstance which gives it the 

appearance OL a 

skeleton. When grown 








CE-PLANT (MESEMBRYANITLLMUM 


CRYSTALLINUM). 


in pots in windows 
Ice-plants require 
light, rich, sandy soil 
and a sunny position. 


FAIRY ROSES. 


These are grown by 
thousands for the 
London markets, 
They are raised from 
the young tops of 
plants inserted in 
sharp sandy soil in 
May and June. They 
| are placed in a warm 








close house or pit 
until rooted, when 
they are potted on in 
good sandy loam, 


until they are in 5-in. 
pots. | They are then 
grown in airy houses 
and by the following 
spring they are loaded 
with buds and rosy- 
coloured blossoms, the 
dense masses of green 
leaves hiding the pots. 
Such plants as these 
find a ready sale in 
markets, great num- 
bers of them being 
cut up and used in 
bouquets, the small 
green leaves and buds 
being very effective 
among light-coloured 
| flowers. During the 
| time in which the 
plants are coming in- 
to bloom they are ar- 
ranged on stages, re- 
eeive abundance of 
water, and are fre- 
quently fumigated to 
keep down insects. 
Many thousands of 








which is largely used 
in carpet gardening. 
M. pomeridianum is 
a strong-growing species, with broad spa- 
thulate foliage and large purple and _rose- 
coloured flowers. As its specific name in- 
dicates, it flowers in the afternoon. It is 
not so common a kind as the last, but it 
well deserves a place on a south border. M. 
tricolor is perhaps the most showy of the 


sandy soil in the open garden about the 
end of April, or even now; it dislikes 
transplantation, and it lasts longer in the 
ground than ina pot. M. pinnatifidum is 
a pretty little plant which has the habit of 
M. crystallinum, but is not so rampant a 
grower ; the foliage is semi-pinnate, and 





them can be placed 
in a comparatively 
small house, and when 


‘coming into bloom they present a most 


striking feature. In the centre of each 
pot is placed a stake, to whic to tie tle 
leading shoots and thus induce the plants 
to assume a pyramidal, though by no means 
a formal, shape. They grow about 9 in. 
high and about as much through at the 
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base, and they form ornamental objects for 
some time, even in a sitting-room. 





Insects on Roses.—Those intending to 
exhibit Roses will require to pay every atten- 
tion at this season, so as to protect the buds from 
the depredations of the various insects. May 

| bugs are very destructive at this season of the 
year, the evening being the best time to destroy 
them ; aphides should be thoroughly cleared off 
by means of the garden engine, and by carefully 
washing the trees the fly can be dispersed, It 
is not safe to apply any insecticide for the de- 
struction of fly at this season, as the foliage and 
flowers are too far advanced, and if Tobacco 
water or any other deterrent be used and not 
efficiently washed off with clean water, it will 
often stain and spoil the appearance of the 
foliage. Tea Roses will be found to be attacked 
by mildew, owing to the cold and changeable 
weather. The best way to prevent such a mis- 
hap is to sulphur them carefully, and then tho- 
roughly to syringe the trees after three days. 
The caterpillar and Rose maggot should be picked 
off every day. The maggot will be found curled 
up in the foliage and in the centre of the buds, 
and by steadily examining the Roses every day 
these pests may be well kept under. Take off 
all lateral buds, leaving nothing but the centre 
flower, so as to throw the strength into the 
single bud; by so doing the Rose is much larger 
and better formed. The buds selected for ex- 
hibition should be carefully staked and tied, so 
as to protect them from stormy weather, taking 
care not to injure the foliage in tying or sup- 
porting the young growth. Water the plants 
occasionally with a mixture of cow manure, 
sheep-droppings and soot water, mixing the 
whole ina large tub, which will be found to 
improve the growth as well as the colour and 
size of the flowers. Such Tea Roses as Maré- 
chal Niel, &c., require a paper shade where 
much exposed to the sun’s rays, in order to keep 
the outside petals from being discoloured ; by 
the use of paper shades Roses may be kept back 
a day or so, a delay which will be of great ser- 
vice to those who have but a limited stock to 
cut from. Roses when cut should be placed in 
tubes in water mixed with a small quantity of 
Condy’s Fluid, to prevent them opening too 
quickly. Roses for exhibition should not be 
cut in full bloom, but should be about half ex- 
panded, the heat of the day very frequently 
being prejudicial to them.—G. 

The Rose Maggot.—This maggot is very 
annoying to the Rose grower, boring into the 
best buds, and destroying many a cherished 
hope of fine flowers. There seems to be no pos- 
sibility of escape from it; every year it makes 
its appearance, and if not destroyed in the 
spring as it comes to life, scarcely a perfect 
flower will be obtained, especially early in the 
season. At the time of pruning, every bit of 
the prunings, with the pips, if any remain, 
should be carefully gathered up and burnt. As 
soon as the shoots begin to push, and the leaves 
expand, the larve will make their appearance ; 
they may easily be detected by the web they 
spin, coiling themselves up in the young leaves. 
It is here they must be looked for with care and 
destroyed, going over the trees once a week, 
crushing them with the fingers ; for, if allowed 
to remain, as soon as the buds make their ap- 
pearance they will spoil them. In confined 
beds and over-sheltered Rose gardens, this insect 
is much more prevalent and destructive than in 
the extensive open grounds. ‘The more exposed 
situations appear to be uncongenial to this and 
other insects that infest the Rose. 


Standard Roses in Pots.—Where there 
is a demand for cut Roses early in the spring, 
and these have to be brought forward in 
Vineries or other fruit houses, standard plants 
will generally be found the most useful shape, 
as, owing to their heads standing out in the 
full light, both flowers and foliage during short 
days come stronger than on dwarfs. They are 
also most suitable for conservatory decoration, 
az. they can be placed in positions in borders 
amongst permanent plants, where their naked 
stems can be hidden, and thus be rendered 
more effective than small dwarf plants. Standard 
Roses may be kept in health for many years in 
8-in, or 10-in. pots by annually shaking them 
out in autumn, shortening their roots a little, 
anl re-potting them in clean pots of the same 
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size. Good loam, well enriched with thoroughly 
decomposed manure, is the most suitable com- 
post in which to pot them ; and if the loam 
be very adhesive, a liberal addition of road 
sand will be a great improvement. 
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FRUIT. 








Treatment of Hardy, Fruit Trees.— 
At this season, when all kinds of hardy fruit 
trees are giowing luxuriantly, it is well to bear 
in mind that next year’s crop depends in no 
small degree on the treatment that the trees 
receive this year; therefore they must be kept 
clean and healthy to bring about successful 
results. One of the most important operations 
connected with fruit culture now demands atten- 
tion, viz.—the pinching, stopping, and regula- 
ting of shoots. Summer pinching of the new 


growth, to induce fruitfulness, is much prefer- 


able to winter pruning, for nearly all kinds of 
fruit; and, if done properly and at the right 
time, the best results may be anticipated. F're- 
quently, for the sake of appearance, the shoots 
are pinched in too closely, and growth thereby 
is too much repressed; sometimes they are 
allowed to run wild, and then removed whole- 


sale—a proceeding which is ruinous to the com- 
monest fruit: extremes either way should be 
avoided. 
Apricots, 


Apples, Pears, Plums, some kinds of 
and all kinds of Cherries except 
Morellos, bear theirjfruit on side shoots or project- 


ing spurs, and therefore the new growths of these, 
as arule, should be stopped at the fourth or fifth 
leaf; if pinched in closer than this, the buds 


‘*close home” break into new growth in lieu of 


forming fruit-buds, which is the object ‘desired. 
Let it be granted, that by leaving them there 
the spurs in time become long and far removed 


from the wall, then, to a certain extent, the 
wall becomes useless as a protector; but it is an 
easy matter to remove annually at the winter 
dressing a few of the longest spurs, and so by 
degrees renew those on the entire tree. Of 
course, when stopping has been once done at 
the distance named, any supplementary growths 
of this season may be stopped at the first joint, 
and repeated as often as growth makes the 
operation necessary. If, as sometimes happens, 
new growths have been left too long without 
having been removed or stopped, do not remove 
them all at once, as that would give the trees a 
severe check ; but take off a few shoots at inter- 
vals of three days till all be removed. It is 
always advisable, however, to obviate this by 
stopping as growth progresses. Peaches and 
Nectarines that were not sufficiently disbudded 
should have their new growth pinched in rather 
closely—this, in their case, being preferable to 
disbudding at this late period. If not already 
done, the fruit should be thinned at once, and 
the same remark applies to other kinds of fruit 
that have set thickly, particularly to Pears. 
Water Strawberries in the absence of rain, as 
they soon suffer if they lack moisture at their 
present stage.—W. H. 


Watering Strawberries. — In treating 
upon Strawberry culture, it is generally assumed 
that they are planted in strong, heavy land, as 
that is the best adapted to this fruit; but the 
soil of many gardens is of a light sandy nature, 
not calculated for the satisfactory growth of 
Strawberries without especial attention, and 
which will need a plentiful supply of water ; as 
now, whilst the fruit is swelling, the energies of 
the plants are taxed to the utmost, and if defi- 
cient in moisture at the roots, the produce will 
not be satisfactory. It should always be re- 
membered that in applying water, especially to 
a crop like this, one good soaking is much more 
eTectual than several insufficient applications. 


The Morello Cherry.— This Cherry 
seems to be less affected by frost than other 
kinds, and its comparative immunity in this 
respect doubtless arises from the pendant or 
drooping character of its branches. As a 
standard it is singularly handsome, and on that 
account deserves a higher place than is com- 
monly assigned to it amongst decorative trees. 
But, beautiful and floriferous as it is in spring, 
itis even more ornamental during summer, when 
laden with its rich red crop of fruit; the latter, 
owing to its tartness, is not so much sought 
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in the market, where they are usually sold in 
baskets containing a dozen pounds.—A. 
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GROWING CABBAGE. 

CaBBAGE will grow anywhere and under any 
conditions, but, like most other vegetables, it 
delights in a deep rich soil ; it is desirable, how- 
ever, to have it in a somewhat firm condition 
where early produce.is desired. In some places 
young Cabbages are frequently cut off by severe 
weather in winter, especiallyii plantedin autumn 
in loose freshly-worked land, The remedy in 
such a case would be to make the ground some- - 
what firm before planting, or to have it prepared 
a month or so before, in order to give time to 
settle. Planting any kind of green crop on loose 
soft land in autumn encourages an early luxu- 
riant growth, which is liable to suffer during a 
severe winter. Of course, where the land is 
never dug more than one spit deep, the objection 
does not apply with so much force ; but every 
cottage gardener ought to arrange his cultivating 
operations and his crops in such a manner as to 
enable him to dig the whole of his land at least ~ 
2 ft. deep every four years ; and he will find in 
the long run that this, instead of adding to the 
cost of working his land, will in reality cheapen 
production, if the improyement in the quality 
and quantity of the crops be taken into consider- 
ation. It scarcely requires any argument to 
prove that anything that opens up new sources 
of plant food almost free of cost must be a great 
boon to the cottager, and will eventually become 
an increasing source of profit to him, 


Sow from the middle to the end of July, 
according to the earliness of the situation. If 
the weather be dry, which is frequently the case 
in July, have the ground thoroughly soaked with 
water twelve hours before sowing the seeds, and 
afterwards shaded by laying a mat over the bed. 
Rhubarb leaves or branches with the leaves ad- 
hering can be used, only they must be removed 
and the earth between the young plants loosened 
up as soon as they appear. The seeds should be 
sown thinly in drills about 8 in, apart, and the 
ground for the main crop should be prepared and 
made ready for planting by the first or second 
week in September. : 


Planting.—Many cultivators. usually plant 
Cabbages after the Onion crop, I have done so 
for years; and the only labour necessary is to 
hoe the ground up deeply, draw drills 2 in. or 
3 in. deep and 20 in. apart, and plant in the 
drills 18 in. apart. This plan answers well where 
the ground has been deeply worked and made 
very rich for the Onion crop, but must not, of 
course, be taken as applicable to every situation 
and under all circumstances. The small plants 
that are left in the seed-bed may be pricked out 
thickly in some vacant corner till spring; they 
will come in useful to fill up vacancies and to 
make another small plantation for succession to 
those planted in autumn. If it be considered 
desirable, another sowing may be made in March 
or April to plant out in any spare land for autumn 
use, but, unless the demand for Cabbages be con- 
siderable, this will hardly be necessary, as if the 
stems from which the early Cabbage have been 
cut be allowed to remain, and the leaves care- 
fully trimmed off, each stem will produce three 
or four small hearts quite equal to those planted 
late in spring in quality, though not quite so 
large ; in fact, the second crop on good land is 
superior to the first. The old stems should be 
cleared off in time to have the land ridged up 
roughly in winter for Potatoes the followin 
season, as that crop will be found a very goo 
rotation ; and, as other crops of Greens will be 
ready by that time, the Cabbages may be dis- 
pensed with. Three of the best kinds for gar- 
den culture are Atkins’s Matchless, Wheeler’s 
Cocoa-nut, and Enfield Market. 


Cutting Asparagus.—Asparagus should 
not be cut till the second year after planting, 
and then only sparingly. By allowing the plants 
to get well and firmly established before making 
a very free use of the knife, and with judicious 
after-treatment, they will produce excellent 
crops for many years; and at no time cut too 
severely, but bear in mind that the more copi- 
ous and healthy the foliage during the summer, 
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tity of foliage, there must be shoots enough left 
to sustain them healthy and vigorous, and to 
replace and store up for the following season suf- 
ficient matter for the healthy action of the 
plants. It is not advisable, however, to cut 
away the strong shoots and leave the smaller 
ones ; quite the reverse. Allow some of the 
finest shoots to grow after the first fortnight or 
three weeks’ cutting is over, removing any small 
spray that may appear; for a few strong shoots 
to each plant, properly exposed to light and air, 
will be more beneficial than any quantity of 
small ones. In cutting, a little of the soil is 
removed from the necks of the shoots with the 
Asparagus knife, which is then pushed down, 
carefully avoiding injuring the crowns or other 
shoots that may be pushing up. When the knife 
is at the base of the shoot, give it a slight twist 
towards—at the same time pressing it close to 
—the shoot ; then draw it gently upwards, by 
which process the shoot is separated from the 
plant. The knife generally used in this opera- 
tion has a rough or saw-like edge, set to cut only 
one way, and that by pushing down. It should 
always be kept sharp at the three or four first 
teeth from the point. For those that are fond 
of natural unbleached ‘‘ Grass,” any kind of 
knife will do, and in kindly growing weather 
the heads may even be broken off without a 
knife. Asparagus for market is generally 
blanched by the earthing-up system, which is 
done by covering the crowns with a few inches 
of light soil, generally taken from the space 
between the rows, by which process we obtain 
the white bleached or blanched shoots daily 
seen during the season in the London market. 
When this method is adopted, the shoots must 
be cut below the surface just as they appear. 
The cutting season should cease about the middle 
of June, and in no case should it be continued 
after the end of that month. When green Peas 
ean be had Asparagus is less required ; therefore, 
itis desirable to discontinue cutting after the 
10th or 15th of June. 


The Turnip Fly.—There is not a farmer 
or gardener in Kngland who at the present is 
not dreading the attacks of that pest the Turnip 
fly. If they will only drill in a small quantity 
of peat charcoal along with Turnip and Mangold 
seed, they will find that the young plant rushes 
up with the broad leaf so quickly that the 
crop will be secured. If the drought becomes 
exceptionally severe, a sprinkling of this char- 
coal on the little plant will also save it from 
being eaten up. have seen the effects of it 
during the past three years, and I think that 
your readers should know of it.—A. W. E. 








Dandelions for Salads.—This some- 
what resembles the Endives, and is one of the 
earliest and most wholesome additions to the 
salad bowl. Sow in May and June, in drills 
about 6 in. apart, and thin out the young plants 
to 4in. apartin the rows. These will be ready 
for use the following spring.—J. Burrows. 


Cats in Gardens.—An old friend of mine 
who was much pestered by cats told me with 
much glee of the success of a plan he had hit 
upon. His cure was to first catch his cat in a 
trap, and then not to kill but cure the sinner. 
This he did by subjecting him to the water cure, 
in the shape of a slow discharge of some two 
gallons of water, and then as soon as possible 
after the operation to open the door of the trap 
and let the prisoner go free. ‘‘If,” said he, 
*“you kill a cat, his successor will soon visit 
you ; I never see the same cat twice.” He found 
it better to educate than destroy.--R. G. 


Ants.—Some time since I was troubled with 
ants in my garden. Spending an evening there 
in the midst of summer, my little girl acci- 
dentally dropped a piece of loaf sugar near their 
chief resort ; in the morning I found it literally 
covered with the pests. Both sugar and ants 
were quickly destroyed, and I have not been 
troubled with one sinee.—T, W. CaRWARDING, 

Hares and Rabbits Barking Fruit 
Trees, &c.—Lately I have been troubled with 
hares, &c., barking my young fruit trees, and 
tried a remedy which proved most effectual to 
prevent the mischief—and that was by mixing 
petroleum with fresh cow-dung, and with a brush 
painting all the stems and branches within their 
reach ; one application was sufficient. Some of 
your readers may be glad to know it.—Wwa. 
FISHER, 
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The Purslanes (Portulacas). — These 
supply some of the most brilliant colours among 
flowers, and when the sun shines fully on the 
plants, and the expanded flowers are open to the 
eye, the effect of a line or large patch of plants 
is very fine. Portulacas can be had in both 
single and double forms. ‘Some prefer the for- 
ner and some the latter, but both make effec- 
tive border flowers. Of the single flowers, the 
best are aurantiaca, golden-buff in colour, some 
of the flowers having more yellow in them, but 
both forms very pretty ; occulata, having a yel- 
low centre with a purple ring round it, and a 
broad margin of white, very good and distinct ; 
splendens, a variety well named, the colour 











Single-flowered Purslane (Portulaca). 


rich purplish-crimson (this is one of the very 
finest varieties) ; Thellusoni, orange-crimson, 
very fine; and Thorburni, bright yellow and 
very distinct. At some time or the other these 
single Portulacas showed a tendency to become 
double, and this having been followed up, arace 
of double varieties has resulted. These are all, 
more or less, double forms of the single varie- 
ties, and by dint of selection they now produce 
very large and full double flowers. The yellow 
and buff are double forms of aurantiaca, 
and, being flushed with red on the interior of. 
the petals, are highly effective. Rosea plena, 
bright rose, is very handsome, and some of the 
flowers take on a depth of colour which makes 
it appear to be a double form of splendens. One 





Double-flowered Purslane. 


of the most beautiful varieties is caryophyl- 
loides; its flowers are fully double, and are 
marked with purplish-crimson on a blush 
ground, and broadly flaked with the same. 
The Sulphur is a double form of Thornburni. 
There are other colours, but the selection given 
is one of the most distinct, but all are good, 
These are well worth cultivating, but should be 
grown well. It is a common practice to starve 
Portulacas, as if they did best when in this 
poor condition. I hold the opinion that, like 
many other plants, Portulacas should be planted 
in good soil, in which they can thoroughly es- 
tablish themselves, covering the surface of the 
ground with a dense coating of foliage, and then 
when the hot bright midsummer sun falls on the 
plants, hundreds of splendid flowers leap up 
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responsive to its influence. Portulacas are most 
effective when they are not unduly crowded. 
Individual plants should have ample space in 
which to grow, as they quickly cover a good 
space of ground. The soil being made good, 
the surface should be covered with } in. or so 
of mortar rubbish, and over this some fine soil 
should be sprinkled. On this let the seed be 
sown thinly, and all in danger of being crowded 
removed as soon as large enough. The roots 
grow quickly through the grit to the rich soil 
below, and the plants, becoming thoroughly 
established, bloom on till autumn dims their 
lustre. A packet of seed of the large flowered 
P, grandiflora will yield a variety of fine brilliant 
colours, suitable for masses or edgings to beds 
or borders. The seed may be sown in the open 
ground from April to June.—A. 








THE RANUNCULUS. 
(Continued from p. 136. ) 


Subsequent Treatment.—The plants 
will make their appeararce in a month or five 
weeks ; after which it will be advantageous to 
press the soil closely around them with the 
hands, stopping up the holes made by worms, 
frost, and the protrusion of the leaves through 
the surface. A slight treading between the rows 
will give a compact surface, and make room for 
the top-dressing, This should consist of rich 
compost, chiefly of decomposed manure (free 
from wireworms). It should be added first as a 
protection from cold drying winds, and subse- 
quently as asource of nourishment to the roots, 
carried down by the agency of rain. Night soil 
that has been exposed and pulverised may be 
used in the top-dressing, but it must be used 
with caution, as it is a powerful stimulant. The 
uncertainty of our climate and our liability to 
therecurrence 6f frosts in April, and even May, is 
undoubtedly an obstacle to the easy and certain 
success in the culture of this flower; but then 
the same observations apply with equal force to 
the Tulip, and other floral gems of the open gar- 
den. It is proper, then, as far as possible to guard 
against this evil, by havinga quantity of flake 
hurdles at hand to cover at least the best beds. 
Short stakes should be driven in the ground to 
support the hurdles just above the foliage. 
Other means of shelter may be useful, but as 
the object is the security of a nearly hardy 
plant, a close protection would be injurious, as 
it would weaken and draw both foliage and 
blooms, and thus render the plants more subject 
to injuries from being delicately brought up. 
Should the grower from any circumstance have 
neglected to cover his beds, the first step to 
take on rising in the morning on which the frost 
occurs is to put on the hurdles, and then cloths 
or mats, and not remove the covers until the 
plants and ground are thawed; after which the 
light should be admitted gradually, by propping 
up the hurdles on the north side, and the direct 
sunshine excluded some time after all remains of 
frost have disappeared. If large worms exist 
in the beds, they should be collected by hand at 
night, or destroyed by lime water, used in a 
clear state. The ascent and descent of worms 
is injurious to all choice plants, and especially 
to the Ranunculus, which, from its shallowness 
in the soil, is the more exposed to harm from 
such disturbances, 

Watering.—Genial showers in April and 
May are essential to a vigorous and healthy 
growth. The Ranunculus delights in a moist 
soil, and if there be a deficiency of rain in May, 
water must be plentifully supplied, just at the 
time the flower buds are appearing. This is a 
critical period ; and for lack of moisture many 
plants fail to bloom, and send up only an abor- 
tive flower stem. Water from a pond or brook 
is better than from a well; if such cannot be 
obtained, fill a large vessel with water from a 
pump and expose it to the sun and air before 
use. It should be applied (morning or evening, 
according to the state of the temperature) 
between the rows, from a tube pot, and not over 
the foliage, except incloudyandshowery weather. 
It may appear an anomalous direction to water 
in wet weather, butadvantage should be takenofa 
shower falling to give a generous overhead 
watering, as the plants are then naturally in a 
better state to receive moisture than in dry wea- 
ther, when their pores are contracted. As a 
general observation, it is better to water copi- 
ously three times a week than to administer a 
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small quantity every morning and evening. To 
obtain fine blooms for exhibition a little weak 
manure water may be occasionally given. I 
havetried numerousnatural and artificial guanos, 
&c., in some instances without any perceptible 
benefit, and in others with positive injury. The 
most simple and useful agent is superphosphate 
of lime, reduced to fine powder and stirred in 
the water ; or asmall quantity of sheep manure 
used in the same way. Iam aware that many 
connoisseurs have been at first delighted with the 
luxuriant foliage of their plants traceable to 
potent doses of liquid manures of varied name, 
but the apparent benefit has in almost all in- 
stances been realised at the future risk of the 
health of the tubers. I am not adverse to novel- 
ties because they are such, but to the experimen- 
talis would speak the language of caution : try 
your hand on a small scale only ; never apply a 
new nostrum on a larger portion of stock than 
you can afford to lose. 


Shading.—To obtain perfect blooms, a 
shade of hurdles, netting, or white calico, or tif- 
fany, should be used, when the blooms begin to 
expand, It should be so placed as to admit of 
abundance of air, be secured from disturbance 
by winds, and be removed in cloudy weather, 
and at night. This will not only prolong the 
period of flowering, but increase the size of the 
blooms. The varieties having light grounds will 
sustain the rays of the sun much better than 
those with dark grounds. Even gentle growing 
showers in the early stage of flowering are ad- 
missible with great advantage to the plants, and 
without damage to the blooms of the. light 
kinds; but the dark coloured sorts are ex- 
tremely susceptible of injury from sun and rain. 
This fact renders it expedient for the cultivator 
for exhibition to plant a separate bed of| the 
dark selfs, which will enable him to make a 
more perfect provision against the evils here 
referred to; the covering used for this bed 
could not always with safety be removed at 
night. Many sorts will produce more flower- 
buds than should be permitted to mature ; the 
lateral buds should therefore be pinched off 
when young, leaving two or three leaders to 
each root. 

Flowering Season.—We are now ad- 
vanced to that period of culture which is to 
remunerate the florist for his previous solicitude. 
Every expanding blossom of new variety, or the 
ye-appearance of an old but esteemed face, will 
afford renewed pleasure to the ardent lover of 
Flora. This is the proper—indeed the only sea- 
son at which an entry of the particular cha- 
racteristics of each sort can be entered in the 
{lorist’s catalogue. Memoranda are valuable, 
whether of the general points of culture and 
their results, or of the properties of individual 
flowers, and I conceive they will always be 
found worthy of the small time necessary to 
record them. 

Taking up.—In wet seasons the roots may 
he lifted as soon as the foliage turns yellow, but 
if the weather be dry, they may remain till it 
becomes brown. The Ranunculus is apt to 
vegetate again immediately after it is brought to 
a state of rest; care is therefore;required when 
the weather is moist at this season to select and 
take up the sorts as they ripen, and not to wait 
until the whole are fit. Some varieties are 
especially prone immediately to vegetate ; such 
should be lifted with soil attaching, potted in 
dry earth, and kept in the seed-room or green- 
house until matured. 

Sowing.—The compost for seed should be a 
moderately light loam, to which may be added a 
sixth part of leaf-mould or Willow earth ; the 
soil should be carefully sorted over to free it 
from insects of any kind. If the soil can be 
exposed and frozen through, or put into an oven 
and baked, it will free it from worms and larvee 
of insects. Sow in boxes or pots not less than 
5 in. deep. Put some coarse siftings at the 
bottom of the boxes for drainage, and then fill 
up with your compost, which should be broken 
but not sifted. Make the surface quite level, 
and press it gently with a board ; then sow the 
seeds about + in. apart, and water with a finely 
perforated rose water-pot to make them lie flat ; 
then sprinkle with fine dry mould, just suffi- 
cient to cover the seeds, which should not be 
more than the thickness of a shilling below the 
surface. : 

Turban Ranunculuses.—These are a 
class somewhat hardier in constitution, as well as 
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coarser in texture, than those of which we have 
been treating; there are five or six varieties 
only, but their large and bold blossoms of bril- 
liant colours make them worthy of cultivation. 
They may be planted in a border in October or 
in January, and in winter covered with a stra- 
tum of decayed leaves. In other respects they 
may be treated as directed above. —Caney Tyso, 
Wallingford. 


aT 





Fortune’s Clematis (C. Fortunei).—This 
ss one of the best of Clematis for training on 
walls, poles, or fences. hf, bears large double 
white blossoms, which emit an agreeable per- 
fume, As the flowers get fully developed, they 
acquire a rosette-like form, whilst the petals 
become tinged with pink. To grow it well it 
requires deep, sandy, and well manured soil. 
During hot weather a mulching of -half-rotted 
manure or leaves will be of great advantage. It 


requires no further pruning than merely removing 


weak shoots wherethey are too thick, and shorten- 
ing back any branches which are unripened or soft 
at the extremities. This should be performed in 
early spring. During 
coal ashes laid over 


in keeping the roots warm. The plant may be 





Clematis (G. Fortunci); flowers white 
aud swectly scented. 


Fortune's Dow ie 


had at most nurseries noted for trees and 
shrubs. 


Hardy Flower Roots—These meet with 
a ready sale all through the spring months, and 
amongst them none are more popular than double 
red and white Daisies. These are treated as fol- 
lows :—In the month of May the old stock roots 
are taken up and divided into single crowns, 
which are immediately planted with a dibber 
about 6 in. or 8 in. apart, on light, well dug and 
manured land, and if the weather is dry one or 
two good soakings of water are given them. 
They soon strike root when they are kept well 
hoed and clear of weeds, all straggling blossoms 
that may appear being pinched off. In August 
they are again taken up and parted, and re- 
planted as before in a warm, sunny situation ; 
if a little sheltered from cold winds so much the 
better. In this position during February, March, 
and April, they will be in perfection, and are 
then taken up as required, with as much earth 
as possible adhering to their roots. They are 
then packed in single layers in fish boxes, which 
hold about three or four dozen roots each, and in 
this manner they are sold, the average whole- 
sale price being from 4d, to 6d. per dozen roots. 
These seem small sums, but such plants can be 
grown so close together that the quantity to be 
produced on, say, an acre of land is enormous. 
There is a pretty variegated kind called by some 
the Aucuba-leaved Daisy, which makes a good 
edging for a border, and is well worth growing. 


Mignonette in the Garden.— Migno- 
nette is a most capricious plant, in some gar- 
dens growing like a weed, m others refusing to 
grow at all, ‘‘ Mark” may succeed by sowing 
his seed in pots—soil rather poor and gravelly ; 
and when the seedlings are a fair size, plung- 
ing the pots wherever he wishes a clump of 
Mignonette, Transplanting never answers, — 


| A. B.C. 


winter a few inches thick of 
the roots will be beneficial 
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GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER. 


THosxE of the Tom Thumb type are the best for 
forcing ; for, though their trusses are not large 
they answer better for bouquets than larger ones. 
Christine, too, is useful, and of a favourite and 
showy colour. These, with a few white varie- 
ties, and one or two intermediate shades, will 
be found useful for furnishing blooms in winter. 
As arule, those kinds which flower freely out- 
of-doors will be found to be best for forcing, and 
I always select a number of plants for the pur- 
pose when we have done bedding. Some of the 
new ones of Pearson and Denny have fine trusses, 
but all do not flower freely in winter, though 
excellent for autumn decoration. However, it 
is safe to have as good a stock of plants of dif- 
ferent kinds as may be found convenient ; but 
none will flower well in mid-winter if they have 
not been prepared for it. The plants may be 
selected and potted about this season. Six-inch 
pots are a proper size for them, and they should 
e well drained. Use a good loam, with a little 
leaf-mould, or peat and sand, and pot the plants 
moderately firm, particularly under the roots, 
and afterwards plunge them out-of-doors in ashes 
in a sunny situation. During the summer let 
them be liberally watered now and then with 
liquid manure, not too strong. Those shoots 
that are leading too much only need be stopped ; 
but if the plants grow pretty regularly in shape, 
it will only be necessary to keep the flower buds 
picked off constantly till about the middle of 
October. By this time the pots will be filled 
with roots like a Strawberry pot, the wood well 
matured, and every shoot disposed to flower. 
No plants should now be transferred to the 
house ; adry, airy greenhouse or vinery is a good 
place, and they may be allowed to come into 
flower by the time flower buds are over, or to 
succeed the autumn-flowering stock. As winter 
advances, however, an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
perature of from 45° to 50° will be too low for 
them. The Pelargonium must have heat and 
light to bring the flowers out successfully. A 
back shelf of an early Vinery will suit them, 
and while they are kept freely watered at the 
root, syringing overhead must be avoided when 
damping the Vines. Forcing during the dead 
of winter is sluggish at the best, however, and 
the secret is to have plenty of plants in mode- 
rate-sized pots, and force as many as can be ac- 
commodated, according tothe demand for flowers. 
For use in February, March, and April I have 
sometimes depended entirely on old plants lifted 
from the beds in November, or before they got 
frosted. Big plants of Christine and other com- 
pact-growing sorts produce an excellent display 
in spring, and afford plenty of cutting. When 
taken up in autumn, however, the branches must 
not be cut back. The plants, if very large, may 
be reduced in circumference, but no shortening of 
the shoots which are left should be allowed, or 
they will not flower so soon or so well. I lift 
them, and squeeze them into as small pots as 
possible—generally 5-inch or 6-inch—and put 
the plants into a smart heat to get rooted. his 
accomplished, they are stored in the cool, dry 
houses, where they get hardened a little, and 
we draw off the stock as required. Christine 
is particularly useful in this way ; itis a variety 
that comes in rapidly when it does flower, and I 
can assure your readers there are few plants 
which light up a conservatory more effectively 
in spring, when a number of large plants are 
placed among the other specimens all over the 
house ; and no kind of decoration is more easily 
kept up. Jeet 








Bougainvill .glabra.—This, grown as a 
pot plant, is highly ornamental, and conforms 
readily to almost any kind of training, as it may 
be grown in the loose pyramidal form or on 
trellises. The former, however, suits its habit 
best,and shows off its rich mauve-coloured bracts 
to the greatest advantage ; but to get them in 
this shape they must be grown from the first 
much in the same way as a well-managed 
Fuchsia, in order that they may be thoroughly 
furnished with side branches. Before starting 
them into growth these should be pruned back 
to a single bud, and those that are misplaced or 
superfluous should be thinned out, to allow 
plenty of room for the new growth. If placed 
where they can have plenty of light and full ex- 
posure to the sun, they make firm, short-jointed 
shoots from 1 ft. to 2 ft, long, laden with bloo 
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When in this condition, few plants are more 
valuable or effective for conservatory decoration, 
where, if properly hardened before being placed 
in a cool temperature, they will last at least two 
months in good condition, and their flowers will 
come much brighter coloured than if subjected 
to a closer and warmer atmosphere. Bougain- 
villea glabra flowers freely ina small state, and 
cuttings put in now will, if grown freely on 
during the summer, make useful plants for next 
season. Any of these that are planted out, or 
in large pots where they are making much 
growth, should have the weakest shoots thinned 
out, that the necessary light and air may be 
admitted to the others to a aGiR plenty of bloom. 
As a pillar or roof plant in warm conservatories, 
it is most valuable, provided it can be planted in 
a light sunny position. To check the exuberant 
growth these plants invariably make unless 
their roots are confined to a very limited space, 
they should only be afforded sufficient water to 
keep them from flagging severely, a course of 
treatment that has a very beneficial effect on 
them. 


Fuchsia Sunray.—This is among Fuchsias 
what Mrs. Pollock was among Geraniums when 
it first came out. It is a free-growing neat- 
habited Fuchsia, furnishing well as it grows, and 
naturally forming a pyramid if not pushed too 
much in heat. The leaves are broad, regularly 
and distinctly splashed with creamy-white and 
green, suffused with crimson, especially at the 
points of the young shoots, a circumstance which 
gives the plant a distinct and highly ornamental 
appearance. The variegation is constant, and 
the different shades are more distinctly pro- 
duced when the plant is grown in the green- 
house, and well exposed to the light, than 
elsewhere. Generous treatment and a good 
soil increase the size of the leaves without 
affecting the variegation, and, as the flowers 
are unimportant, it is best to pick them off, as 
they only weaken the shoots. Cuttings of this 
variety strike freely in the usual way, and should 
be potted off singly; small plants, about 1 ft. 
high, look best, and are most useful.—C. 


Violets in Pots.—The possession of such 
varieties of Violets as the Czar and the new 
Victoria Regina gives quite a new aspect to the 
culture of Violets in pots. The old Neapolitan, 
though likely to hold its own against all comers 
as regards sweetness and free flowering habit, was 
hardly adapted for pot culture ; it thrives in a 
bed of good soil in a frame, but in pots itis apt 
to become somewhat shabby, being subject to 
red spider, and a weak grower, a great draw- 
back to pot plants of any kind. With the 
varieties of the Czar type it is, however, dif- 
ferent ; they have robust, bold, and erect foli- 
age, which fills and looks well in a pot, and 
they are sure bloomers, and throw their flowers 
up well above the leaves, stand forcing better, 
and bloom in great profusion. I have just 
lifted a quantity of last year’s roots of the Czar 
and Victoria Regina, sub-divided them, using 
both the old crowns split up and rooted runners, 
and potted them in 5-in. pots in good light rich 
soil, and hope to have them in flower early in 
the winter without much forcing. I used to 
content myself with lifting the roots out of the 
ground and forcing them at once; but, like 
Strawberry plants, prepared ones succeed best. 
The plants should be plunged in ashes during 
the summer, or at least set thickly together— 
to keep each others’ roots cool—in a rather shady 
situation, They should never be exposed to the 
full force of the mid-day sun, and should at all 
times receive plenty of water at the roots. 
Before the weather.becomes so severe in autumn 
as to injure the foliage, the. plants should be 
moved into a cool frame (fi great will hardly be 
needed), and from such quarters they can be 
introduced into the greenhouse or conservatory 
as required, when they will continue to pro- 
duce flowers for along period if they be pro- 
perly attended to, and, above everything, kept 
near the light.—S. 








Renovating Lawns.-—It is astonishing 
how long a lawn will retain its verdure without 
assistance in the way of manure. Buta starved 
sward is never a green one, and greenness and 
freshness are everything in a lawn; and upon 
the whole it is not difficult to keep it in that 
condition, for, however neglected it may have 
been, it quickly responds to stimulating treat- 
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ment, The best and most convenient plan is to 
apply artificial manure of some kind in the form 
of a top-dressing. Guano is good, but it does 
not produce the greenest verdure; soot sur- 
passes it in that respect, and it is cheaper. It 
is not needful to top-dress the lawn annually, 
and when necessary most gardens should pro- 
vide the materials. If all combustible rubbish 
in the way of prunings of trees, rakings of shrub- 
beries, &c., be collected into a heap, they will 
serve not only to consume themselves, if set fire 
to, and produce a good quantity of wood ashes, 
but will reduce to ashes all the short Grass that 
has come off the lawn, weeds, roots and other 
rubbish, and at thesame timeburn a considerable 
quantity of soil, wh’ 4 may with advantage be 
mixed with the ashes and the whole applied to 
the lawn as a top-dressing. There is hardly 
anything better than this for Grass, and its 
effects are more lasting than guano or soot alone, 
and it may be applied without fear of injury. 
Should the lawn be mossy, it should be well 
harrowed with a rake first, and then cleaned and 
dressed. —C, 


American Senna (Cassia marilandica), 
—This is a showy hardy plant, and its distinctive 
characteristics render it suitable for the herba- 





The American Senna Plaut (Cassia marilandica); a 
hardy plant, flowers yellow. 


ceous border. It grows from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in 
height, and produces abundance of bright yel- 
low flowers in clusters. It is an attractive plant, 
and has been apparently overlooked, as it is 
rarely seen in catalogues, and consequently 
would be very scarce in private gardens. The 
leaves are sometimes used as a substitute for 
the common Senna, but the true drug is pro- 
cured from Cassia orientalis.—P. 





THE COMING WEHER’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 31.—Sowing Snowball and American Red-top 
Turnips among Currant bushes; planting White Cape, 
Walcheren, Hammond's White, and Grange’s Cauliflower ; 
also Backhouse’s White, Dilcock’s Bride, Knight’s Pro- 
tecting, Reliance, and Cornish Broccpli; plunging pot 
Roses in the sun, in order to get their Wood well ripened ; 
mulching Strawberries and Raspberries; earthing-up 
Potatoes, Peas, and Cauliflowers ; syringing Azaleas in- 
fested with Thrips with Gishurst compound ; manuring 
and digging land for winter Greens; tying Bath Cos 
Lettuce ; thinning Leeks ; watering main crops of Straw- 
berries, and afterwards netting them; als» thinning 
Beetroot, and hoeing among Globe Artichokes; sowing 
Canadian Wonder French Beans; potting off seedling 
Petunias ; planting out dwarf crimson Celery. 


June 1.—Sowing Calceolarias, Cinerarias, and Pri- 
mulas ; potting on Balsams and Fuchsias; pricking off 
Cauliflower plants ; turning over gravel walks to give 
them a fresh appearance ; cutting turf for layering Straw- 
berries ; looking over Cucumbers and Melons, stopping 
them, and fertilising them when required ; giving all in- 
side Vine borders where the Grapes are swelling a good 
soaking of guano water ; cutting dead branches out of 
Apricot trees, and spreading out these left to give thema 





better appearance; shifting established Petunias into their 
flowering pots; planting Scotch Kale, Cottager’s Kale, 
BrusselsSprouts, Savoys, and Autumn Cabbages ; also May- 
sown Lettuce ; putting in cuttings of Anne Boleyn Pinks 
under hand-lights ; top-dressing pot Roses with horse- 
manure and loam, mixed together in equal quantities ; 
cutting Laurels, and edging and raking flower beds and 
borders ; sticking Scarlet Runners and Peas, and hoeing 
between rows of Parsley. 


June 2.—Sowing Giant White Cos and All the Year 
Round Lettuce ; also early white Naples Onions for draw- 
ing young ; planting Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Cauli- 
flower plants ; looking ever Peach and Nectarine trees, 
picking off curled-leaved, and washing the trees with 
the garden engine ; clearing off Spinach and getting the 
ground dug up and manured for winter Greens; weeding 
and hoeing amongst all growing crops; potting Cala- 
diums, Panicums, and Alternantheras for dinner-table 
decoration ; also potting Ten-week Stocks and Asters, and 
shifting standard Heliotropes into 12-in. pots for conser- 
vatory decoration during the autumn; sowing Broad 
Beans amongst Currant bushes ; planting Black Hamburgh 
and Museat of Alexandria Vines; pricking out Wall 
flowers ; turning and watering manure for Melon and- 
Cucumber beds ; staking Carnations, Pinks, Dahlias, and 
annuals ; watering early Peach house and exposing the 
fruits which are ripening tothe full influence of thesun, 
leaving more air on the house night and day ; plunging 
Tuberoses that are coming into flower in pits; raking 
round Rose trees and preparing more land for late 
Peas. 


June 3.—Shifting large Cockscombs into their flower- 
ing-pots; planting vegetable Marrows and Tomatoes ; 
layering Keen’s Seedling and Garibaldi Strawberries in 
4-in. pots; putting in cuttings of Kalosanthes, double 
Wallflowers, and Salvia splendens ; staking Heliotropes ; 
hoeing among Gooseberry and Currant trees; also be- 
tween Raspberries ; sticking more Peas, Beans, and Scar- 
let Runners ; watering flower garden thoroughly where 
the soil has become dry; pegging down all plants that 
require it; thinning Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines 
where not already done, and nailing in the longest of the 
shoots: sowing Chervil, Radishes, and Mustard and 
Cress; potting off Tomatoes struck from cuttings; thin- 
niny out and transplanting Parsley; also Spinach and 
Turnips ; commencing layering Vicomtesse- Héricart de 
Thury Strawberries on pieces of turf 4 in. square; look- 
ing over Vineries, stopping the laterals, and thinning the 
berries where required ; getting the netting put over late 
Strawberries; looking over Apricot trees for snails and 
grubs; gathering Gooseberries for bottling. 


June 4.—Taking up Chrysanthemums from open 
ground and potting them for conservatory decoration, 
and shifting Globe Amarantus into 10-in. pots; sowing 
Radishes, Lettuces, and Mustard and Cress; planting 
Cauliflowers in heavily-manured trenches; putting in 
cuttings of Begonias and other fine-foliaged plants ; thin- 
ning Onions and Turnips ; earthing-up Cucumbers ; clip- 
ping Yew trees, and weeding and hoeing old Asparagus- 
beds ; washing Camellias, in order to free them from 
black fly; sowing Turnips and Spinach; planting out 
Sweet Basil on a south border; thinning out late-sown 
Beet and Salsafy; commencing clipping Box edgings ; 
putting Camellias and other greenhouse plants out under 
north walls; nailing in the leading shoots of Plum and 
Cherry trees, and washing them well with Quassia water 
to kill green fly ; earthing-up late-planted Potatoes. 


June 5,—Tying down the leaders of Cordon Apple 
trees; getting out trenches for the late crops of Peas; 
also trenches for Celery, and getting the manure into 
them; commencing planting out tender carpet bedding 
plants ; potting a few Roses into 12-in. pots, and shifting 
latest-struck Chrysanthemums into larger pots ; sowing 
Neapolitan and Drumhead Cabbage Lettuces ; also Paris 
Green and White Cos; planting April-sown Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers ; also Ice-plants and gourds; pricking 
off seedling Primulas and placing them in a cool frame ; 
dusting soot and lime on Onion beds, with a view to 
keep down the maggot and improve the health of the 
plants; thinning Apricots a second time; watering 
orchard-house trees, also Strawberry-bed; picking ins 
off wall fruit trees, and afterwards syringing them with 
soft water. 













Glasshouses. 


Cool Orchids.—For the next two months 
or so the advantages of having a house less fully 
exposed to the direct action of the sun than 
when facing the south, or a span-roofed erection 
standing in the usual position, will be apparent, 
as most of the plants thrive better with less heat 
than is all but unavoidably present in houses 
thus under the influence of the sun, on which 
latter it will frequently be requisite to use blinds 
somewhat thicker than would be otherwise ad- 
visable, but where this becomes a necessity they 
must never be drawn down when they can be 
dispensed with. Such species as Masdevallias 
will now require a maximum of water, whilst 
Odontoglossums and allied species will need the 
material ia which their roots are placed kept 
fairly moist. The plants will be better for air, 
more or less, being admitted to the house night 
and day. 

Pelargoniums and Fuchsias.—Those 
large-flowered Pelargoniums that were some 
time ago recommended to have the points of 
their shoots pinched out, so as to induce their 
flowering after the earlier bloomers were over, 
should now have weak manure water given them 
twice a week ; if neglected in this respect the 
lower leaves will assume a sickly yellow condi- 
tion, and the flowering be proportionately defi- 
cient. Fuchsias struck from cuttings in the 
spring, and required to bloom late in the summer, 











should again have the points of their shoots 
pinched out, and any flower-buds they may have 
formed picked eff ; neither must they have their 
roots confined in too small pots, as this, more 
than any other cause, will stop their growth and 
induce them to form flowers sooner than they 
are required. The earlier plants that are now 
blooming should have all seed-pods picked off as 
soon as the flowers have dropped, as the produc- 
tion of seeds is more exhausting to Fuchsias 
than flower-bearing. Give them liquid manure 
every other time they are watered, but it must 
be in a highly-diluted state, as if given them so 
strong as many plants will bear it causes the 
flower-buds to drop off. A free use of the syringe 
two or three times a week will keep red spider 
in check. 
Flower Garden. 


department, viz., that of planting the various 
beds, borders, baskets, and vases with their 
summer occupants, should now in most cases be 
finished ; and it is more than ever necessary that 
order and neatness should be maintained. Lawns 
at this season are often much disfigured by 
Daisies ; and during dry weather, when Grass 
does not grow very rapidly, the Daisy rake will 
be found very useful. Plantains and other 
broad-leaved weeds should now be eradicated, 
if possible ; and this may be done by cutting 
their heads off with a sharp knife, just under the 
surface of the soil, when they may be drawn 
out, and the space they occupied will be taken 
possession of by the finer Grasses of which the 
lawn should consist. Box edgings should now 
be cut. Itis seldom advisable to do this sooner 
than about the present time, as the slightest 
frost occurring soon after the operation has been 
performed will inflict so much injury upon them 
a3 to make them look unsightly for some time 
afterwards. Bulbs of Hyacinths and ‘Tulips 
may now be taken up and stored away. Peg 
down the shoots and regulate the development 
of such plants as Verbenas and Petunias, in 
order to get the surface of the beds covered as 
speedily as possible, when less water will be 
necessary than at present. Regulate also the 
growth of climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, the 
new and beautiful Clematises, all of which are 
worthy of a place in every flower garden. 
Where a stock of the various kinds of spring 
bedding plants was not divided or otherwise 
snereased when taken from the beds, that may 
be done now, or as soon after this time as pos- 
sible. Such kinds as the following may be 
divided, if desirable, to an almost unlimited 
extent, viz., Viola cornuta and lutea, Aubrietia 
deltoidea, deltoidea variegata, Campbelli, greca, 
&e. ; Myosotis dissitiflora, Omphalodes verna, 
Phlox verna, Gentians, Hepaticas, hardy Prim- 
roses, Oxlips, &c. The two last-named will 
now be out of flower ; but the best varieties 
should have been marked, and should now be 
increased accordingly. All these, together with 
the various double and single Wallflowers, 
should have what little attention they may 
require in the reserve garden, which is also the 
proper place to test, during the first season, the 
numerous novelties in the way of bedding plants 
which are annually introduced, and which are 
generally sent out im the form of very small 
plants in May. As soon as they are received 
they should be re-potted, and have every neces- 
sary attention ; and, where they have been well 
treated, such plants will now be sufficiently 
established to be planted out in this department, 
in order that they may furnish cuttings at as 
early a period as possible. 

Auriculas.—lIt is now too late to save seed, 
but those who have any should sow it at once, 
and thus aseason may be gained. Sow it in pots 
or pans, and in either case drain well, placing 
some Moss or fibre over the drainage, to pre- 
vent the compost from mixing with it. This is 
quite necessary, as the seeds will not all vege- 
tate fora whole year. The soil should consist 
of sandy loam and leaf-mould, with sand added 
if necessary. Make the compost quite level on 
the surface, and sow thinly, just covering the 
g-eds with fine soil. The pots should be 
p_unged in a very gentle bottom-heat and be 
covered with a Cucumber frame or hand-light 
With the warmer weather which we are now 
experiencing, considerable attention must be 
paid to watering and keeping green fly in check, 
for if it increases it will seriously cripple the 
plants ; ty 
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Carnations and Picotees.—Plants of 
these in pots are now all out in the open air, 
and, for the present they require no more atten- 
tion than seeing that they are freely supplied 
with water at the roots, that is, those plants 
that show by strong growth that there there is 
also a corresponding root action. A few varie- 
ties make but little growth ; and unless water 
be very judiciously supplied to them they will 
speedily cease to exist. If the weather be very 
hot, let the plants be syringed freely at 5 p.m. 
The surface of the beds planted with Carnations 
&c., should now be stirred, and a little fresh 
dressing applied ; equal parts of loam and rotten 
manure answer well for this purpose. 

Phloxes.—Amongst all tall-growing hardy 
herbaceons plants, none are so effective as deco- 


-rative objects in pots as thesé. They now 


The principal operation connected with this egies a good deal of attention. See that the 


tems are secured to sticks, and if the pots are 
Well filled with roots, some rich dressing must 
be placed on the surface of the soil. Give 

lenty of water, never allowing the pots to 
become quite dry. Fully expose the plants to 
the sun, and if the pots are plunged in Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse, or some similar material, less 
water will be required. 

Pentstemons, Pyrethrums, Aqui- 
legias, and several other hardy herbaceous 
plants do remarkably well in pots, and are all 
useful when in flower as decorative plants for 
the greenhouse. The treatment which they 
require is much the same as that described above 
for Phloxes. 

Polyanthuses.—Those who have their 
plants still in pots would do well to place them 
out-of-doors in the open border.- Turn them 
carefully out of their pots, and plant them with- 
out breaking the ball of earth, Ours are already 
well-established, and are making an excellent 
growth, showing that they have laid hold of the 
rich new loam provided for them. Examine the 
leaves, and if they are infested with red spider 
this pest must be destroyed, or else it will ruin 
the plants. Wash the leaves with soapy water. 
Green fly is also fond of the Polyanthus, and 
must be removed in the same way. 

Outdeor Roses.—Those possessing even 
small collections of outdoor Roses; if they have 
through the spring taken means to destroy 
aphides and the Rose maggot, will reap the 
benefit of the comparatively little labour re- 
quired bya good display of early flowers; whereas 
in the absence of such attention, the whole of the 
growth, both leaves, shoots, and flowers, is so 
smothered with these insects as to prevent the 

ossibility of well-developed bloom. Where 

oses have been neglected, unless immediate 
means are taken to destroy the aphides now 
existing, and also the broods of those that will 
come successionally into life, it is futile to expect 
a satisfactory autumn bloom. In the cultivation 
of Roses, more than most plants, those who give 
the requisite attention to even a moderate number 
realise very much more pleasure from the results 
of their labour than where a greater quantity 
are grown, yet do not receive sufficient attention 
at the critical time when the young growth is 
beset by these pests, which are inseparable from 
the cultivation of Roses. 


Fruit. 


Vines.—The thinning of late Grapes should 
not be deferred a moment after they are ready, 
as growth goes on 80 rapidly that they soon get 
too large to admit of expeditious or neat thin- 


ning. ‘Ihe lateral growths on Lady Downes are 


now produced so rapidly, that unless repressed 


by stopping once a week, they become a com- 
plete thicket, and when cut off a check to the 
Vines must necessarily be the result, and as a 
matter of course the crop is more or less injured. 
Houses in which the Grapes are commencing 
their second swelling should be shut up very 
early with an atmosphere well charged with 
moisture, and if the borders are inside, well 
soak them with manure water, and as this 
should be the last application of manure, it may 
be applied rather stronger than heretofore. 
Houses containing ripe fruit should be kept as 
cool as possible compatible with the preservation 
and health of the foliage. All lateral growth 
should be persistently stopped, but the leading 
shoot on each Vine should be allowed to ramble 


at will. 
Kitchen Garden. 


Parsnips, Early Carrots, Turnips, Leeks, and 
Onions are some of the seedlings that now need 
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thinning, after which, deeply stir the soil 
between the rows to induce a quicker and more 
vigorous growth. Peas suffer from over- 
seeding as much as anything. When ' the 
haulms are 2 in. or 3 in. apart they bear pods to 
the very bottom, which obviously would not be 
the case were they clustered together. Harth 
up and stake such as need support, and sow for 
succession such kinds as British Queen, Veitch’s 
Perfection, and Champion of England. If sown 
‘n shallow trenches, waterings and mulchings 
(both requisite in warm dry weather) will be the 
more effectual. The principal crop of Runner 
Beans should now be sown; 6 in. apart in the 
row will be quite near enough for these, and if 
the points be pinched out when 2 ft. high, that 
will ensure the production of pods from the 
very bottom of the haulm. Earth up Potatoes. 
If high culture be aimed at, strew between the 
rows guano or soot ; stir deeply with a fork, 
and, after a good rain, earth up. The haulm 
should be thinned out to single or, at most, 
double shoots, and then, though the tubers may 
not be quite so numerous, they will be finer and 
of a more equable size. Top Broad Beans, in 
order to induce earlier formation of pods, and 
to prevent an attack of black aphis, which in- 
variably takes possession of the tops of these 
whenever the season is favourable to their 
development. Unless Broad Beans be in special 
request, no more should be sown, as at the 
time when they would be ready there will be 
abundance of better vegetables. As ground 
becomes vacant, prepare and re-crop it with 
Coleworts, Cauliflowers, Early Broccoli, Brus- 
sels Sprouts, and Savoys; the two latter will 
stand the severest winter, and should therefore 
be planted in quantity. Early Broccoli and 
Cauliflowers continue in use a limited time 
only, so these should be planted successionally, 
and only in such numbers as will meet the 
demand. Established plantations of Horse- 
radish, Seakale, and Rhubarb that are throwing 


up flower stems should have them eut off, and 


the ground receive its summer mulching of 
manure. Weeds may be kept down on Aspara- 
gus plots, and at the same time the roots bene- 
fited by an occasional light sprinkling of salt. 
Sow Lettuce where it is to stand, and thin out 
the plants to 9 in. apart. Tomatoes, ridge Cu- 
cumbers, and plants of similar hardiness may 
now be planted. During favourable weather 
keep the hoes going, in order to keep down 
weeds, which, now that rain has come, will 
grow apace. : 


eT 


IMPROVED FLOWER GARDENING. 
TuuRE has been some discussion on this subject 
in The Garden, which, as it is fairly summarised 
in the following letter, with rejoinder in italics, 
we reproduce. Mr. Grieve is the advocate of 
bedding-out; while “ Justicia” holds that all the 
beautiful hardy plants should be represented, 
not necessarily in the way bedding plants gene- 
rally are, in parterres in front of the house, but 
in groups, beds, and positions suited to them ; 
in fact, growing them where they would look 
and do best, and without striving to conform 
them to any pattern of beds. He also holds 
that the result obtained already in the parterres 
‘3 as inartistic as itis geometrical. He objects 
to the annual planting of a number of tender 
plants, as being very expensive and leading to 
all the force and means of the garden being given 
to produce a temporary result. He holds that, 
as a system, all good gardening must be managed 
in an entirely different way—the main efforts 
and the skill being spent on forming permanent 
and well-considered arrangements of hardy sub- 
jects, and that what is called ‘‘ bedding-out” is, 
in proportion to this aim, deserving of minor 
attention :— 

Your correspondent speaks ‘‘of the little bits 
of feeble spring bedding which one sees here and 
there.” In various parts of the country, how- 
ever, such as at Belvoir Castle, Heckfield, and 
various other places which could be named, 
such attempts, according to all accounts, are far 
from being feeble. [Spring bedding, as usually 
carried out, is more refined in colour than.summer 
bedding, and good, as being carried out with 
hardy subjects. But it gives nothing equal to the 
beautiful effects that may be secured by grouping 
hardy flowers in natural and artistic ways. It, 
moreover, involves the costly.yearly or twice-a-year 
labour which I have often shown is a huge waste 
in summer bedding, Spring bedding is also ged: 
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metrical ; the best spring gardening need never be 
so.—J.] But neither spring nor summer bed- 
ding need in any degree be considered as antago- 
nistic to the planting of permanent and artistic 
groups of hardy flowering plants in suitable 
situations ; while much may, no doubt, be done 
in the way of supplementing such groups by the 
annual addition of bulbs in spring and tender 
plants during the summer months. [Hvery kind 
of bedding-out is antagonistic in all ways to true 
gardening, because its insatiable maw absorbs year 
after year fruitlessly the means (often most ample) 
that ought to be devoted to adding to the beauty, the 
riches, and the lasting embellishment of the garden. 
—J | 

It will in no degree increase the popularity of 
any other system of decoration to merely con- 
demn its rival—if rival indeed it be, which I 
am inclined to deny, as, generally speaking, 
there is room enough in most establishments 
for all systems should they be desired. [That 
other things than bedding-stuf should find a place 
i; what [ have asked for all along. But can any 
one seriously say that the planting of, say, 70,000 
tender plants in May to perish in. October does 
not interfere with the planting on a scale befitting 
the merits of the hundreds of lovely hardy flowers, 
bulbs, flowering-shrubs, &e., that do not perish in 
October, but live for many years?—J.] ‘* Jus- 
ticia”’ further says that I ‘‘ will not admit, or 
do not know, that many lovely hardy plants 
bloom in the prime of summer.” Now, the first 
part of this sentence 1 have never refused to 
admit; and as to the latter, I know perfectly 
well that such is the case ; and I also know that 
the loveliest of them retain their beauty for only 


a very short time; and this is precisely the | 


reason which compels those who practise summer 
bedding to reluctantly decline their use. ‘‘ Jus 
ticia” also gays ‘‘ that if I go to any good col- 
lection of herbaceous plants round London in 
the warmest summer I would find as many as 
I could enjoy in one day.” This I do not in the 
least doubt; and I might not unlikely be so 
enamoured of their beauty as to be induced to 
repeat my visit to them in the course of a week 
or so, when I would probably in too many in- 
stances find the beauty of many of my favourites 
sadly on the wane. [Daffodils bloom over a 
period of ten to twelve weeks; Lilies of different 
kinds for four months or more ; Irises are lovely 
for nearly two months, without counting the very 
early ones; Delphiniums bloom for a long time, 
and give a good second bloom if treated properly, 
as do Pyrethrums, Glohe-flowers, and other plants. 
Numbers of hardy plants bloom for a considerable 
time, and are beautiful in the bud stage as well. 
And what to Mr. Grieve is a demerit—not flower- 
ing in a@ stereotyped manner throughout the 
summer—is to other lovers of Nature one of the 
greatest charms belonging to flowers. As the 
Cuckoo-flower succeeds the Wood Anemone, so is 
it delightful to sce the garden flowers pass one 
after another in their seasons.—J.] I am per- 
fectly aware ot the great wealth and beauty of 
the hardy flora of temperate regions ; and the 
gardens of this country are still being enriched 
by valuable introductions, possibly not more 
rapidly than is desirable, Extensive, although 
not always very select, collections of these 
plants existed, however, in this country long 
before the advent of the bedding-out system. 
As has been said, this collection of plants was 
more comprehensive than select, and contained 
many plants which might possibly have been 
interesting to a botanist, but which the most 
enthusiastic admirer of the flora of temperate 
regions would hardly have ventured to pro- 
nounce decorative or at all ornamental; and 
these were the plants, viz., coarse and terribly 
tall Asters, Epilobiums, 5-ft. Solidagos, &c., 
which the bedding-out system has driven from 
the garden. And I think most of your readers 
who may have known them will say that it 
served them right, as they had no business to be 
there; and “‘Selection, not collection,” is now, 
and ought to be, the motto of the flower gar- 
dener. [Mr. Grieve does not say a word here 
of the hundreds of lovely plants which were driven 
‘out and kept out by the same system. To many 
of these his best bedding plants were as showy 
weeds—devoid of associations, form, or fragrance. 
The hardy Lilies alone are worth the whole lot, 
not to speak of catalogues of other beautiful 
Jlowers, too long excluded by a system false to 
Nature and art, and opposed to every true interest 
of the garden.—J.] In a former communication 
upon this subject, I think I disapproved of at- 


tempting to carry out two distinct systems of 
bedding—viz., that of spring and summer in the 
same set of beds; although this is done, and 
well done too, in some establishments, but it 
demands much labour, and is seldom satisfactory, 
the one system seriously interfering with the 
other. There is nothing, however, to prevent 
the site of the summer flower garden assuming 
during winter the character of an arboreal 
garden, the beds being furnished with hardy 
trees and shrubs with ornamental foliage and 
graceful habit of growth, which is all that can 
be reasonably expected or desired as an out-of- 
doors winter garden in this country. In many 
establishments this system is to some extent 


general. An excellent example, which ought to 
prove a powerful stimulus to the same, was 
exhibited at South Kensington, on the 14th of 
last October, by Messrs, Lee, of Hammersmith. 
This consisted of a beautifully arranged geo- 
metric garden, the beds of which were fur- 
nished with small hardy plants of distinctively 
coloured leafage, and margined with dwarf Box 
or the green-leaved Euonymus microphvllus, the 


Cupressus Lawsoniana argentea, Taxus fastigiata 
aurea, &c., together with standard variegated 
Ivies, standard Aucubas (bearing bright red ripe 
berries), and many other beautiful and interest- 
ing plants, well suited to the purpose in view. 
[Here again we have geometry and endless labour. 
Who that has the true spirit of the gardener 
within him, and has eyes to see the many gardens 


practised, and will no doubt ere long become | 


whole being relieved by pyramidal plants of | 


kind, which even the repeal of the duty on 
glass would hardly have tempted them to do, 
had it not been the desire for the means of pre- 
serving their bedding plants during winter. 
P. GRIEVE. 

[Of all Mr. Grieve’s reasons for bedding, the 
last is the most amusing, if not the strongest. 
Imagine the unhappy descendant of the owners of 
our once lovely cottage gardens—bright with Daffo- 
dils, Roses, Pansies, Pinks, and double Primroses, 
and other plants that, like himself, did not much 
regard the cold breeze—being obliged to carry a 
miserable bedding plant to a ‘‘warm hob” with 
the view of ‘securing its vitality”! I remember 
once speaking to the late Mr. Mowbray Morris, 
for a long time the able manager of the ‘* Times” 
newspaper, about this very subject, and, in the 
course of conversation, he said to me, ‘* With all 
the expense and skill bestowed upon your modern 
flower garden, you have produced nothing half so 
pretty as an old-fashioned cottage garden.” This 
is the simple truth. But he did not refer to the 
cottage garden planted by sticking scarlet’ Pelar- 
goniums, &c., into the raw earth three months after 
|the real cottage garden begins to be bright with 
blossoms.—J USTICTA. ] 








Cuttings by Post.—What are known as 
soft-wooded cuttings—that is, cuttings of such 
plants as Fuchsias, Verbenas, Pelargoniums, 
D vhhas, and other popular florists’ flowers—are 
often sent through the post in spring at a few 
hours notice, and the best mode of packing for 
such journeys may be 
worth attention, in 
order that the cuttings 
may arrive fresh and 
ready for inserting in 
sandy soil, or in a bed 
or pot of moist heated 
sawdust surfaced with 
sand, at once, with a 
sure knowledge that 
they will strike root and 
grow. There are several 
ways of packing cuttings 
for carriage by post, but 
that here represented 
has much to recommend 
it. In this case the 
newly-cut slips or 
branches are laid on a 
bit of fresh living Moss, 
moistened in water, and 
squeezed partially dry ; 
the whole is then en- 
cased neatly in a piece 














Method of packing cuttings. 


beautiful at all seasons without such complica- 
tions, can contemplate without dread this twice-a- 
year transferring of a number of hardy young 
trees and shrubs, and providing a place for them 
in the meantime? Just imagine what could be 
done for permanent good in beautiful planting 
with the means necessary to carry out such costly 
** arboreal gardening” as this ! 


Why, probably in a neighbouring rectory garden, 


cc 


a real ‘“‘arboreal garden” on the 
shrubs.—J.] 

A few words more and I have done with the 
subject of summer bedding, which, with all 


much to do with the fostering of a love for 
flowers among all classes of the community to 
an extent which certainly did not previously 


serves his zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., as. 


their decorating his little front garden when 
summer again returns. And this preservation 
is often accomplished at the expense of con- 
siderable trouble, such as their nightly removal 
from the windows to places of greater safety. 
With a view of securing their vitality, I have 
even heard of their being placed upon the 
warm hob, an act of mistaken kindness which 
would doubtless prove too much for them. Many 
people, too, of limited means have been induced 
to erect a greenhouse or glass structure of some 








And, granting | 
that people are rich enough to do it, what then ? | 


where no such nursery-like moving about of the | 
poor shrubs was ever thought of, we should find | 


turf, far | 
beyond the highest triumphs of the bedder-out of | 


its shortcomings, I believe to have had very | 


exist. The humblest cottager now carefully pre- | 


window plants during winter, with the view of | 
5 ’ 


of sheet lead or tin- 
foil, which retains its 
position without tying, 
and prevents the Moss 
from becoming dry 
through evaporation. For packing in large 
boxes only the lower half of the cuttings need 
be enveloped, as shown in our engraving; but, 
if only one little bundle is to be sent, use more 
Moss and envelope the cuttings entirely, both 
in that and in the tinfoil. A small tin or lightly 
made wooden box is admirably adapted for 
**mailing” cuttings. Such boxes are generally 
sufficiently strong to resist crushing or jamming 
on the journey. Bundles of enttings packed 
in damp Moss, enveloped in sheet india-rubber, 
and finally wrapped in two or three folds of 
stout brown paper, also travel safely. In cases 
where a few cuttings have to be carried home 
|in the hand, nothing beats Moss and brown 
| paper as packing material. —B. 





To Destroy Slugs.—On a damp evening 
| lay heaps of brewers’ grains, a handful in each, 
|where the slugs resort, and visit them after 
'9 p.m. with a flour-dredger full of fresh dry 
| slaked lime, and dusta little overthe slugs found. 
From twenty to fifty have been killed on one 
| heap in this way among Broceoli plants this 
year.—W. H. G. 

Slugs in Frames.—lIf those who have 
| Melon or Cucumber frames infested with ver- 
min would procure a couple of toads and plaee 
in each frame they would find all vermin quickly 
destroyed. The toads are quite harmless, both 
to man and plants, and only require something 
to shelter them from the fierce sun of summer. 
They can stand any amount of heat, and are 
ever on the watch for worms and insects,— 
| GEo, CAME, 
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House and Window Gardening. 





Palms in Rooms.—To preserve these in 
health, strict attention to cleanliness and care- 
ful watering is necessary. Every leaf should 
be sponged twice a weak with tepid water, well 
washing both the upper and under surfaces of 
the leaves. Water only when dry, and then 
give enough to thoroughly moisten the soil. 
The Thrinax is not such a vigorous-rooted 
subject as many Palms. If it receives an 
overdose of water, the fibres will certainly die. 
When once a Palm loses its leaf beauty, it is 
a difficult matter to restore it. We would pre- 
fer to replace it with another healthy specimen. 
—J. C. B. 


Variegated Abutilons as Window 
Plants.—Among these the somewhat common 
A. Thompsoni is still one of the best for culture 
in windows. Theslender and erect habit of the 
plant necessitates its culture in small pots, and 
frequent stopping of the shoots, so as to have 
plants about 6 in. or 1 ft. in height, furnished 
with leaves to the bottom. For side plants for 
table decoration these small Abutilons are admi- 
rably adapted, and the variegation is of a striking 
kind under artificiallight. Still neater in habit, 
and more profusely and constantly variegated, 
is the narrow, angular-leaved A. vexillarium, 
which also grows slower and retains its leaves 
better. It is an excellent edging plant for large 
vases, and associates well with Maiden-hair and 
other Ferns in such positions. Cuttings made 
of the tops strike readily, and if a slender stake 
is put to the shoot—for it keeps to one shoot as 
a rule—it forms one of the neatest little plants 
that could be desired, and a quantity of it 
sprinkled throughout the greenhouse gives quite 
a lively aspect at any season, for it can be had 
all the year round. I keep all my plants in 3-in. 
pots, chiefly in order that they may fit into small 
vases; but it—and, indeed, the other kinds as 
well—belongs to that class of plants which will 
bear turning out of their pots fora few days 
when required without much injury. Among 
other ornamental-leaved Abutilons may be men- 
tioned A. tessellatum and A. variegatum. They 
all strike easily from cuttings, and thrive ina 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand.—C. 


Myrtles as Window Plants.—Perhaps 
Myrtles have become old-fashioned ; at any rate, 
T do not think they are so commonly grown as 
they were years ago. To my mind they are— 
whether in flower or not—always beautiful, and 
the aromatic perfume given off by their foliage 
is at all times grateful and refreshing. Under 
even the most ordinary management they rarely 
get out of health, and they may be grown for 
years in the same-sized pots. The Myrtle is 
pre-eminently a cottager’s plant, and when it 
gains a footing in a village or neighbourhood it 
travels from house to house in the shape of slips, 
until nearly every cottage window is furnished 
with a Myrtle. I have occasionally come across 
quiet back streets, mostly inhabited by working 
men and small shop-keepers, where Myrtle 
Grove or Myrtle Place would be an appropriate 
title, so numerous were they. I have one such 
neighbourhood in my mind’s eye at this moment ; 
for two yearsI generally passed through it several 
times a day, and I made the acquaintance of 
every Myrtle in the place, from the small strip- 
ling that was growing in the same pot with its 
parent to the giant, 6 ft. high, that had to be 
placed in the back yard all the summer, and 
which cost almost as much care and anxiety in 
keeping through the winter as if it were really 
~ member of the family ; and I never now see a 
Myrtleinacottage window withoutlookinguponit 
as an index to the comfort and cleanliness within. 
Myrtles are very easily propagated ; pieces of 
half-ripened wood, firm at the base, taken off 
at the heel and inserted in a pot of firm sandy 
soil, will root almost anywhere ina shady place. 
There is, of course, a certain degree of Hach 
in connection with everything, and plants that 
have made their growth in a low temperature 
are best propagated in a structure without much 
artificial heat. However, getting up a stock of 
Myrtles is so easy a matter that one need not 
refer to it at greater length. There are several 
varieties of the common or broad-leaved Myrtle, 
and I think two varieties of the narrow or small- 
leaved kind. There is also a variegated form 
that might be grown where variety issought. In 
Treland, and some of the milder parts of England, 





they will stand the winter in the open air, but, 


should the season be more than usually severe 
they are likely to suffer to a great extent, unless 


placed in a very sheltered position.—H. E. 


Thrift on a London Window-sill.— 
I bought avery small tuft of wild Thrift from a 
mountain in the Snowdon region in North 
Wales about four years ago, and planted it on 
my return to London in a Mignonette box ata 
bedroom window in a north aspect, where it 
gets neither its bright mountain light nor its 
pure air, nor a single gleam of sunshine at any 
time of the day; and yet it has survived four 
London winters, with their smoke and smuts, 
without injury—the Grass-like leaves shining 
healthily in their bright dark green, and each 
year throwing up flowers in profusion. It has 
become a fine large tuft, and has twenty-three 
flowers in full beauty at the present moment. 
I know of no other plant that would defy 
London smoke and a dark north aspect with 
anything like the same degree of hardihood.— 
HN: 
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COLUMBINES. 

Tue Aquilegias, or Columbines, as they are 
called, constitute a very interesting and 
beautiful genus of hardy herbaceous plants. 
They are easily cultivated, and their graceful 
foliage and handsome flowers amply repay any 
attention that may be bestowed on them. Aqui- 
legia vulgaris, the best known species, or some 
of its many varieties, is that universally culti- 
vated in cottage gardens, There are single and 
double forms of it in many colours ; but most fre- 
quently they are purple, reddish-purple, and 
rose coloured. The pure white variety of it, 
with large flowers and elegant pale green 
glaucous foliage is the best. Columbines are 
very easily raised from seeds, and any parti- 
cular variety may be increased by dividing the 
roots. They all succeed perfectly in any ordi- 
nary garden soil. The annexed woodcut repre- 
gents a hybrid kind, called by Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons A. ceerulea hybrida, obtained by crossing 
A. ccerulea and A. chrysantha. The result of 
the cross has been the production of a variety 
of a more robust habit than that of A. 
ceerulea, with sepals of a delicate pale blue and 
petals yellow or primrose coloured. All of the 
above are hardy, but they do not succeed so well 
in open borders as they doin pots. For culture 
in pots they are usually raised from seeds, and 
in order that good flowering plants may be ob- 
tained the following season the seed should be 
sown in April, and as soon as the young plants 
are large enough to handle they should be 
pricked out, about a dozen together, in a 5-in. 
or 6-in. pot. When these have made some 
growth let them be potted off singly into small 
pots, re-potting as the plants require oy, Jha ote 
not desirable to use large pots, as Columbines 
do not succeed so well in large pots as in those 
of moderate size; a 5-in. pot is quite large 
enough for A. ccerulea, while strong plants of 
A. chrysantha and A. ceerulea hybrida succeed 
best in 6-in. or 7-in. pots. While making their 
growth they may be keptina cold frame,'or they 
may be placed out-of-doors in an open position. 
If they are in frames the glass lights must be 
removed whenever it is possible to do so, The 
insect pests that chiefly attack the Aquilegia 
are red spider and green fly, but neither of these 
does much injury, and indeed they seldom 
appear at all if the plants receive no check, and 
are syringed daily with clean rain-water. The 
plants may be wintered in cold frames, and 
during the dull months they should not receive 
much water, merely enough to keep the soil 
moist. Allowing them to become rather dry 
and then giving them a good soaking of water 
is better than giving driblets and often. Per- 
mit the plants to remain in the frame until the 
first flowers open, when they may be transferred 
to the greenhouse. The rising flower-stems 
come in contact with the glass, and when that 
happens it is necessary to raise the lights a little. 
The soil best adapted for them is rather clayey 
loam, to which should be added a fourth part of 
leaf-mould and nearly as much rotten-manure 
and some sand. All the species and varieties 
of Aquilegia succeed under this treatment. 

A. glandulosa is a very handsome species, 
but it does not succeed well everywhere. It 
succeeds well north of Aberdeen ; but probably 
the south of England is too dry and hot for it, 
as it has been introduced from the mountainous 
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districts of Central Siberia. A. alpina is rather 
like it in its manner of growth under cultiva- 
tion ; it is also from a high mountainous district 
in Central Europe. The plant is dwarf and the 
flowers very pretty. 


A. Skinneri is a very distinct species, that 
should be grown in a select collection. It suc- 
ceeds better in the open border than any other, 
except the common garden Columbine (A. vul- 
garis). It is almost as robust as A. chrysantha 
when grown in pots. The sepals are orange- 
scarlet, and the petals yellow. It flowers the 
earliest of all that have been named. A cali- 
fornica resembles the last in colour ; the flowers 
are, however, not quite so large, and the plant 
is taller and of a more straggling habit. 


A. pyrenaica is another free-growing hand- 
some species, with purple sepals and bluish- 
purple petals. Its flowers are drooping and pro- 
duced very freely. Whether for the herbaceous 
border or for pot culture all the above may be 
freely recommended. Cut flowers of them are 


also very beautiful in vases. 


ee 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 








2078.—Non-flowering English Plants 
in India.—Wallflowers will sometimes bloom 
very sparingly in wet sunless springs in India. 
The following treatment may make them flower : 
—Plant, either on a rockery or on a pile of 
stones sunk in the ground, and let the earth 
the plants root in be well mixed with old mortar, 
pounded shells, or carbonate of lime in some 
shape or form. Water very sparingly when the 
lants are wanted to set their bloom buds. 
Vallflowers will grow in pure chalk. I remem- 
ber noticing some in a railway cutting in Kent 
growing from the vertical north side of the cut, 
exposed to the hottest sunshine ; they were only 
single shoots, 6 in. long, but each bearing two 
or three finely coloured blossoms 14 in. in dia- 
meter. It is difficult to account for the Sweet 
Williams not blooming, as, in a soil which suits 
Pinks and Carnations here, the difficulty is to 
keep them from blooming—unless they are 
established the previous autumn. One or all of 
the following treatments may succeed :—l. 
When the plants have reached a size at which 
they ought to rise for bloom, carefully lift and 
transplant them along with as much as possible 
of the soil the roots penetrate ; the slight check 
given may have the desired effect. 2. In a poor 
light soil dig holes 1 ft. deep and the same in 
diameter; mix the soil dug out with leaf- 
mould and return it, and prick the seedlings 
out, one in the centre of each station, when they 
have made six leaves. Vary the quantity of 
leaf-mould used from a sixth in some holes to 
half in others, taking note of the quantity used 
in each, the object being to give the plants a 
soil which they exhaust by a certain period 
when they may show for bloom; when the 
bloom-buds show, liquid manure may be given. 
3. Shade the plants from the hottest sunshine 
while they are making leaves, and expose them 
to it when they are wanted to bloom. 4. Water 
very sparingly when the plants have made suffi- 
cient leaves. When plants refuse to bloom, it 
is always necessary to bear in mind that a plant 
only blooms when its vital energy gets ahead of 
its capability of forming leaves, and act accord- 
ingly.—J. D. 


2201. Propagating Sweet-scented 
Verbenas.—Take a 4-in. pot and fill with 
soil, using equal parts of loam, leaf-mould and 
sand ; than place it level inside of a 6-in. pot, 
filling up with soil between. Take cuttings of 
the freshest shoots that are not flowering, and 
fillthe 4-in. pot; then give a good watering, 
using afinerose. Cover with a bell-glass about 
5 in. diameter and shade from the sun. Keep 
close until they show signs of taking with the 
soil, when a little air may be gradually admitted. 
Watch that they do not get too much, as they 
are very liable to flag. In giving water, apply 
it outside the centre pot.—M. CUTHBERTSON. 


2147.—Cowslips from Seed.—The Cow- 
slip is most commonly met with in damp, level, 
alluvial meadows ; but it never grows so well 
or flowers so profusely there as it does in a 
light well-drained soil, where the plant is sel- 
dom met with. This would seem to indicate 
that, like others of the family, any drying up 
of the seed is fatal to its germination, as, ather 
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things being equal, a plant which produced ten 
or twelve large trusses of flowers would have a 
better chance of seeding than one with one or| 
two small trusses ; whereas, in a dry soil the 
Cowslip does not spread but remains scarce. 
Treat them the same way as Auriculas. Sow 
in pans of loam and leaf-mould, cover with 
4 in. of chopped Moss, and have patience, Like 
gome others of the family, the seed may be a) 
long time in germinating. The seeds of the 
common Primrose and of Primula japonica will | 
remain in the ground nearly a year before they 
germinate, although a few seeds will generally 
germinate at once.—J. D. 


2191.—Plants in Rooms.—Plants grow- 
ing in rooms would certainly thrive much better 
could they be removed as soon as the gas is lit. 
It is just that dry vitiated state of the atino- 
sphere which gas and fire heat produce in an 
apartment that causes the grower 80 much 
trouble, ren- 
dering it a 
matter of 
considerable 
difficulty to 
preserve 
plants in 
health when 
subjected to 
its influence. 
The idea of 
constructing 
a window 
conserva- 
tory is excel- 
lent. We 
have often 
felt consi- 
derable sur- 
prise _ that 
more should 
not be at- 
tempted in 
this way. 
Even where 
no verandah 
exists, it is 
no difficult 
matter to 
build some- 
thing of that 
description, 
wherein 
plants may 
be treated 
more in ac- 
cordance 
with their re- 
quirements 
than it is 
possible to 
do ina room. 
A glass roof 
is by no 
means indis- 
pensable, al- 
though if a 
kind of sky- 
light could 
be let into 
the roof. so 
arranged as 
to form a ventilator, to be opened more or 
less wide, according to the weather, plant cul- 
ture in such a structure would be thereby 
much facilitated. In the winter a lamp or 
small stove would keep out frost; and many 
kinds of spring-flowering plants could be 
brought into bloom at an early period.—J. C., 
Byfleet. 

2194.--The Best Pansies.—‘‘X. Y. Z.” 
should have distinguished between show and 
fancy varieties. Opinions differ as to the best ; 


| 








but the following six of each kind will be found 
good :—Fancies: Mrs. Wood, crimson, the 


largest Pansy out ; Lady Middleton, rose and | 
purple, white edge ; Robert Goodwin, crimson, 
edged with white, dark-brown blotch; John 
Currie, bronzy crimson ; Mrs. McTaggart, straw 
colour; Mrs. Crawley, purple, edged white. 
Show : Capt. Knowles, dark self ; Sir P. Coats, 
purple ‘self ; Princess Beatrice, white self ; 
Alex. Adam, yellow self ; Rob. Burns, yellow 
ground; Jeanie Grieve, white ground.— 
M. CUTHBERTSON. 

2181.—Ants and Fruit Trees. —Is 
«“(C, J, B,” sure his ants’ eggs are not the black 


aphis? A Morello Cherry on a north-west wall 
is almost yearly infested thus ; and black ants 
are af that time always very busy among their 
sweet excretion. Our plan has always been to 
cut the young shoots, when they are from 6 in. 
to 8 in. long, off to the third or fourth bud ; if 
there be any not infected, leave them. 
lower portion of the tree is attacked soonest, 
and likewise it frequently receives its summary 
pape earliest. 
a 


dom but what an excellent crop is produced. 
Care should be had that too much leaf is not 
taken off, or the crop will be a failure. Our 
Apricot and other fruits have never been in- 
fested with the same black aphis—V. 


2175.—Flowers and Gas.—The only 
kinds of plants that are really calculated to 
give satisfaction in an apartment where gas is 
constantly burnt are those which have foliage 











Columbines (Aquilegias). 


of a somewhat thick leathery nature, such as 
Aspidistra lurida variegata, Ficus elastica, Dra- 
cenas congesta and rubra, and Grevillea ro- 
busta. The more vitiated the atmosphere the 
more frequently must the leaves be sponged 
with clean tepid water. Wash both the upper 
and under surfaces at least twice a week. 
Flowering plants do not thrive well in a close 
impure atmosphere ; but they, too, may be kept 
in good condition for some time if thus attended 
to.—J. C. B. 


2179 and 2196.—Leaf Impressions.—I 
take pleasure in telling my fellow readers re- 
spectively that the oil-sheets are those com- 
monly used in copying letters, and which keep 


the wet part of the letter book from damping | 


the dry part. The carbonic paper is that used 
for manifold writing, principally for telegrams. 


To my querist S. A. Bird, I may add that if my | 


modus operandi is adhered to, the leaf would 
be found so black that it would not be known 
from a crow. I should be most happy to send 
either or both writers a sample of carbonic 
paper and oil sheet, so that they will know 
what to order, and, if they like, an impression 





The | 


This rather violent measure | 
as apparently never hurt the tree, as it is sel- | 


x 
| . 


to prove my case. Any office stationer will 
supply the materials named.—Jas. J. Hopson. 

2227, _Impregnating Flowers.—lf the 
object is simply to produce seeds, going over the 
flowers indiscriminately with a camel’s-hair 
pencil will suffice. If there is a scarcity of 
pollen in the case of the Calceolarias, it may be 
obtained from any of the well-shaped flowers of 
the shrubby kinds. This will induce a dwarf 
sturdy habit. The camel’s-hair brush will also 
do for Auriculas; but, to effect any particular 
cross, emasculation must be done early.— 


H. 


2215.—Cropping a Kitchen Garden. 
—The sorts of Cabbage, Broccoli, &c., already 





'in hand are good, and will give a supply of green 
| stuff for along time. These should be supple- 
mented by getting as early as possible Brussels 
| Sprouts, Scotch Kale, purple sprouting Broccoli, 
|and in the autumn some summer-sown Cabbage 
for spring 
cutting. 
Winter Spi- 
nach should 
be sown 
early in Au- 
gust, and 
white Tur- 
nipsthrough 
that month 
also. Celery, 
if not sown, 
should be 
sown atonce 
in heat, as it 
is late; the 
best sorts are 
dwarf white, 
Incompara- 
ble, Fulham 
Prize, pink, 
and Leices- 
ter Red, all 
firm, hardy, 
and of good 
flavour. For 
summer use 
it is good 
time yet 
for runner 
and dwarf 
or French 
Beans, and 
for a few 
late Peas. 
A sowing of 
dwarf Erfurt 
or Snowball 
Cauliflowers 
now wili 
give good 
heads early 
in the au- 

tumn before 

Veitch’s 1s 

ready for 

cutting. Ve- 

getable Mar- 

row plants 

may be put 

out at once, 

as also may 
sowing of Short 


be ridge Cucumbers. A 


Horn Carrot made at midsummer will give 
some delicious roots for the early winter, 


and winter Onions should be sown in August for 
the following spring use. It is often cheaper 
te buy Cabbage and other winter plants than to 
raise from seed, as there are many risks which 
are always greater the less the quantity of seed 
sown,—A. D. 


2221,-Mushroom Growing in Mea- 
dows.—There is not the least reason why it 
should not be done, although it cannot be as- 
sured that the result looked for will follow ; 
all will probably depend upon the season, as if 
very dry the spawn may not run, or if wet it 
may perish. It will have to be entirely depen- 
dent upon the temperature of the earth, and, 
of course, would be in just the same position as 
naturally-formed spawn. The spawn should be 
broken up into pieces about the size of hens’ 
eggs, and be buried about 1 in. in depth in 
holes that should be re-covered with fine soil; on 
the other hand, the same amount of spawn may 
be made to produce perhaps a far larger crop of 


Mushrooms if put into a properly-prepared bed 
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made up of loose horse droppings that have 
been frequently turned and moistened so as to 
secure a sweet mild warmth. This may be built 
up in any warm corner of the garden to a 
depth of about 12 in., and the pieces of 
Spawn put in almost directly; then the bed 
should be surfaced tol in. in depth with fine 
soil gently patted down with a spade, and well 
watered ; then cover up with straw and leave 
it, protecting only from heavy rains, and water- 
ing occasionally with tepid water if the weather 
is hot and dry. Such a bed will give plenty of 
good Mushrooms after a few weeks, but, of 
course, could only be available in the open air 
either in summer or autumn. 


2224.—Vine in Conservatory Not 
Doing Well.—There is too much reason to 
fear that a Vine which almost refuses to break 
or make growth is hopelessly gone beyond re- 
covery, and the most practical remedy would be 
to root it out, re-make the border in which it 
grows, introducing as much fresh soil as possible, 
and planting anew Vine. A good start at the 
first lays the foundation of a good Vine later 
on, as if the first growth is weak and puny that 
of later years will rarely ever be fruitful. It 
may be of some use to cut back the Vine hard, 
aid, sacrificing the prospect of getting fruit one 
year, strive toinduce fresh vigorous shoots; if 
these could be had, and be well ripened, then 
the foundation of a fruitful Vine might again be 
laid. There is too much reason to fear that 
the fault lies at the roots, which no doubt are 
in soil too poor, or perhaps too sour, to suit them. 
—A. D. 


2180.—Sowing Begonias.—There should 
be no difficulty experienced in raising Begonias 
from seed if the following instructions are car- 
ried out. It is, however, imperative that the 
seed be new, otherwise but little reliance can be 
placed uponits germination. The beginning of 
February is the best time for sowing, as the 
plants then get a long season of growth; and 
if pushed along quickly will make good flower- 
ing specimens by the early autumn. Until the 
beginning of May a warm house is necessary, 
after which time a close frame or a hand-light 
will suffice. Well drain a 6-in. pot or a pan; 
then fill the same with a compost of two-thirds 
leaf-mould and one-third loam, adding thereto 
a goodly portion of silver-sand. Make the sur- 
face quite firm, water the soil, and, having 
allowed superfluous moisture to drain away, 
sow the seed thinly, covering very slightly with 
fine sandy soil. Place a piece of glass on the 
pot, and shade continually with a piece of paper 
until the seedlings appear. The main point is 
to place the pot where the soil cannot dry, but 
so that little or no watering is needed until ger- 
mination takes place.—J. C. B. 


2195.—Best Six Rosss.—Out of the hun- 
dreds of first-class Roses in cultivation, it would 
bea difficult task to name the best six. A good 
six for garden decoration as standards would 
be—Victor Verdier, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Aimée Vibert, Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de 
Dijon, and Belle Lyonnaise. For garden deco- 
ration as .bushes—General Jacqueminot, Anna 
Alexieff, Glory of Cheshunt, Glory of Waltham, 
Perfection de Blanches, and Madame Devert. 
A good six fine show Roses, which have been 
out some years without being superseded by 
newer introductions—Jules Margottin, Alfred 
Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, John Hopper, Séna- 
teur Vaisse, and Maurice Bernardin. A very 
high-classsix exhibition Roses—Captain Christy, 
Marie Baumann, Duke of Edinburgh, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Madame Victor Verdier, and 
Da Wrance.——D, J, 
The six best H. P.’s are—John Hopper, carmine- 
rose ; Comtesse de Chabrillant, pink; Alfred Colomb, 
crimson; General Jacqueminot, velvety-crimson ; Marie 
Baumann, carmine-crimson ; and Charles Lefebvre, deep 
crimson. ‘The fourth is faulty in form, but makes up in 
other points. If other kinds are to be included, Maré- 
chal Niel is the best yellow, and Gloire de Dijon the 
most useful yellow Tea-scented.—M. CUTHBERTSON. 
Six of the very best Roses in cultivation are Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison, Gloire de Dijon, La France, Paul 
Néron, General Jacqueminot, and John Hopper.—C. 

2172.—-Watering Early Potatoes.—If they are 
very dry, a good watering will be beneficial. Doitinthe 
morning. I would advise you not to cover them at night 
unless it is very like frost. I have them on an 8-ft. 
border over 1 ft. high, and they have never had any 
covering.—M. CUTHBERTSON, Bute. 

2198..--The Feather Grass (Stipa pinnata),—Your 
seed has been bad or you have mismanaged it. Two 
years ago I sowed some outside, as I would an ordinary 
hardy annual. Almost every seed seemed to come up, 
and now J have fine clumps.—M, CUTHBERTSON, 
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2076.—_Annuals and Perennials for Rose beds. 
—See GARDENING for April 10, 1880, p. 67, and add to the 
list of perennials there recommended Phloxes in variety 
and the taller Delphiniums, and to the annuals the 
single and double Clarkias. Godetia The Bride would 
look well amongst dark Roses; so also would White 
Rockets and Auricula-eyed Sweet Williams amongst 
biennials. Convolvulus minor would look well, but does 
not last long.—J. D. 


2165.—Wallflowers with Double Blossoms. 
—Double Wallflower or Stock seed can only be ensured 
from flowers with more than the normal four petals. 
Seed bought as single seldom produces such flowers, but 
among tne doubles there are usually a few singles with 
five, six, or even more petals. All other flowers should 
be picked off, and seed saved only from those with the 
extra petals, which will be almost certain to produce 
double flowers.—H. 


2192.—Disease in Gooseberry Trees.—If “ John 
Hopkinson ” examines the red spots under a microscope, 
he will find them to consist of minute red insects like 
the cochineal. ‘The best plan (as far as I know) is to 
pick off the leaves and destroy them.—H. H. L. 


2037.-Window Boxes.—Read }-in. deal board 
instead of 24in., as mentioned p. 129, May 15. A win- 
dow box made with such a thickness would be exceed- 
ingly cumbersome.—NEWT. 


2204.— Summer Flowering Bulbs. — Scilla 
montana alba, Anemone appenina, A. fulgens, Summer 
Snowflake (Leucojum estivum), Adonis vernalis, San- 
guinaria, hardy Cyclamen, Triteleia uniflora, Grape Hya- 
cinths. All these would succeed your spring bulbs, and 
be of about the same size for your Wardian case.— 
WESTON. 


2185.—_Rose Maggots.—There is but one effectual 
remedy, viz., hand-picking. Make a point of going over 
the trees at least every other day, examining them 
closely. The crumpled state of the young leaf betrays 
the presence of the insect.—B. 


2190.—Flowering Shrubs for Bordezs.—Berberis 
Darwini, a handsome evergreen, bearing a profusion of 
bright orange-yellow flowers, and the Laurustinus would 
be suitable subjects for the purpose. Deutzia crenata 
fl.-pl. and the Japanese Privet are both very pretty ; the 
latter is of medium growth, is evergreen, and flowers 
freely in the summer.—J. ©. B. 


2193.—Trailing Azaleas.—The plant alluded to is 
Azalea procumbens, and is to be found on many of the 
Highland mountains, where it is indigenous. It is a 
small shrub, growing in tufts, and procumbent on dry 
heathy ground, and has rose-coloured flowers, which 
appear in July. It is found nowhere in the United 
Kingdom except Scotland. Some of our nurserymen 
may have it, but I think it is very unlikely.—J. W., 
Tottenham. 


2200.—Caterpillars on Cherry and Rose 
Trees.—We know of nothing so effectual ag Hellebore 
powder, enclosing the same in a muslin bag and dusting 
the trees with it, choosing a still morning for the opera- 
tion.—C. 


2199.—Insects in Seed Pans.—Put 
lime ina tub of water, allowing the latter to become 
quite clear. Use the same for watering the pans, and 
the insects will either die or make their escape. There 
is no danger of using the water too strong, as it will only 
hold a certain quantity of lime in solution.—C. 


a spadeful of 





2229.—Raising Seeds.—l want to raise some Carna- 
tion, Calceolaria, Primula, and Cineraria seeds. Am I 
likely to do so in an unheated conservatory? and what 
soil and treatment would be best ?—NANoy. {Well drain 
some pots or pans by filling them half-full of breken 
flower pots ; over this place some Moss or half-rotted 
leaf-mould or turf, then fill up with light sandy soil, press 
it down firmly and evenly, then well water it, and sow 
the seed evenly on the surface. Slightly cover with very 
fine soil and place in a shady corner of your conservatory, 
placing a pane of glass over each pan till the young 
plants are up.] 


2230.—Leaf Mould.—Is there any way of reducing 
leaves to mould quicker than by the natural process of 
decay?—DERBY DILLY. [Keep them well watered and 
frequently turned; tread them down firmly each time 
after turning. ] 


2231.—Window Plants not. Blooming.—I have 
three Geraniums which look very healthy and green in 
the leaf, but most of the buds when they have begun to 
show themselves turn yellow and fade away, and the 
others which have come forward have opened before 
they have reached their natural size.—W. L. [Give them 
more air and light and’sun, if possible. ] 


2232.—Watering Liliums.—In growing the Lilium 
auratum and L, rubrum is it necessary to sive much 
water? and about what quantity daily to single bulbs in 
pots? also if liquid manure would be beneficial ?—AURA- 
TUM, [When the plants are growing freely, abundance 
of water is necessary. We could not state the quantity 
that should be applied, but if your pots are well drained 
you may give as much as you like in reason—that is, 
when the plants require it; and the time they require it 
1s when the soil is dry; surely you can tell when the soil 
ina potis dry. Weak liquid manure may be given occa- 
sionally.] 


2233.—Grape Vine Bleeding.—I have a Grape 
Vine having three thick branches proceeding from the 
main stem, similar to the prongs of a fork. Oneof these 
branches has been sawn off, and the cut branch continues 
to bleed clear water. Will this injure the Vine if not 
stopped? and whatis the remedy to cure it ?—BLEEDING 
VINE. [Dry up the stem with a hot iron, and then apply 
a thick coat of sealing-wax over the cut. As the Vine 
makes leaves and wood the bleeding will stop.] 


2234.—-Management of Seakale.—What am I to 
do with Seakale plants that have done bearing some time? 
I do not know what treatment they reqilire to ensure a 
good and early crop next year.—G. A. [Dig in a little 
manure between the rows, and keep the surface fre- 
quently hoed during summer.] 
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_ 2235._Fumigating Roses.—In fumigating Roses 
in frames is it better to syringe before or after? -H. B. 
(Syringe them the next aay if youdoitatall. The leaves 
of plants should always be dry when they are fumigated.] 


2236.—Wireworms in Cutting Pots.—How can 
wireworms in pots, which eat away the roots and prevent 
cuttings striking, be got rid of ?WIREWORM. [By taking 
out the cuttings and putting them in soil in which wire- 
worms do not exist.] 


2237.—Pelargonium and Geranium.—Are these 
one and the same thing? or what is the difference ?—W. 
HEINES. [They are different, but the distinction is such 
that none but a botanist would discover it. We use the 
two words often, because many of our readers would not 
understand what a Pelargonium is, it having always 
been known by the name Geranium. ] 


2238.—Fruit of Cucumber Dying Off—My 
plants are healthy and grow fast, buf when the fruit 
appears 2 in. long, they fall on the bed. Can you please 
give the reason? The heat is 65"*by night and 70° by day. 
—F, M. [Imperfect fertilisation, we should say. erti- 
lise the blossoms at the end of the embryo fruits with 
the male blossoms which have no fruit attached to 
them.] 


2239.—Schizostylis coccinea.—I have not suc- 
ceeded in making this blossom, either by keeping it in 
the pot, in a frame, or planting in the garden. Please say 
whether it should be divided when planted out, and 
when this should be done, and in what soil._M, W. M. 
OLIvy. [If you plant it out now in any good garden soil 
it should flower in autumn. You may divide it or not, 
according to the size of your plants. They may be lifted 
and potted previous to flowering if desired. ] 


2240.—Pruning Rose Trees.—I pruned all dead 
wood from my Rose trees in February; since then the 
ends of the living shoots have died down; the leaves 
seem dried up. What is the cause of this? and should 
the withered wood be cut off again?—THANKFUL. (The 
ends of the shoots have probably been injured by frost. 
Cut them back to good healthy buds.] 


2241.—Lime Water for Roses.—What strength 
do you make lime water for syringing Rose trees to kill 
aphides?—THANKFUL AMATEUR. [Lime water isnot the 
best thing for this purpose. Try Quassia, at the rate of 
40z. to the gallon of water; boil them for ten minutes, 
strain, and add 4 oz. of soft soap. Syringe the trees 
when the liquor is nearly cold, and half an hour after 
syringe with clean soft water.] 


2242,-Lavender Hedge.— My Lavender hedge 
was growing very stragzling and I layered it down ; the 
frost has killed many, both bushes and layers, and the 
appearance is unsightly. Is it possible to keep such a 
hedge trim ?—ScHoOLASTICUS. [We would advise you to 
put in a lot of cuttings, and when they have struck, cut 
down the hedge close to the ground and put a layer of 
manure on theroots, and kéep it watered in dry weather. 
It may break up from the bottom and form a good hedge 
again ; if it does not, dig it up and well manure the 
ground and plant your newly-struck cuttings. ] 


2243.—Cucumbers Turning Yellow. —What is 
the reason my Cucumber plants turn yellow at the edge 
of the leaf? Is it too much water? And please inform me 
the best time to, water, and whether the foliage should 
be wetted. Should the plants be syringed ? if so, should 
they be shaded afterwards?—TELEGRAPH. [If the frame 
is ina sunny position, it will need a little shade during 
the day. About 4 o’clock in the afternoon well syringe 
the plants, and also all round the frame: remove the 
shading and close the ventilators. Cucumbers require 
abundance of water during the summer, and this should 
be performed at least once a week; twice will be better. 
Give a good soaking when you do water. The water 
should be exposed to the sun all the morning, and used 
in the afternoon when you close the frame.] 


2244. Pruning Currant Trees.—I have a Currant 
tree planted against the south wall in my garden, and 
the young branches have grown so much that they cover 
the most of the tree, thereby keeping the sun off the 
fruit. Can I now strike cuttings?—R. L. R. (Cut off all 
shoots but the leading ones to within 2 in, or 3 in. of the 
old stems. The cuttings might strike now, but autumn 
or early spring are the times to insert them.] 


Fumigator.—W. W.—If you use a fumigator similar 
to the one advertised in our columns weekly, you can 
smoke the house without being obliged to stay in it. 
Tobacco smoke would have an injurious effect upon 
green frogs. 

Herbaceous Plants.—F. W. P.—These are plants 
which partake of the nature of a herb, and the stems 
and leaves of which die down after a few months vege- 
tation. 

Spireea japonica after Blooming.—Florence.— 
Divide the roots and plant them out in a warm situation 
in deep rich sandy soil; lift and pot in autumn, 


Training Cucumbers in Frame.—A Novice.— 
When the plant has made two pairs of leaves besides the 
smooth seed leaves which come first, pinch out the top. 
This will cause the plant to send out at least two shoots 
which should be trained across the frame. As soon as 
young fruit show themselves pinch off the top of the 
shoot which bears them, leaving one leaf beyond the 
fruit ; so keep on throughout the season. 


‘ Creepers for Shallow Basket.—P. Z. R.— 
You do not say what size your basket is, nor whether it 
is indoors or outdoors, 


“Hygeian Cook Book.’—7, Heath.—We know 
nothing of the book further than that it was sent to us 
forreview. We have already given the address of the 
publishers. 

Pansies.—Nancy.—The blossoms were too much 
shrivelled for us to be able to judge of their merits. We 
cannot undertake to name florists’ flowers, which can 
only be done by specialists who have the means of com- 
parison. 

Six Palms for a Cool House.—C. B.—Amongst 
the most suitable Palms for growing in an ordinary green- 
house are the followiug :—.Areca Baurei, A. monostachya, 
Cocos chilensis, C, Procopeana, C. coronata, Chamarops 
Fortunei, C. humilis, C, robusta, C. tomentosa, Seaforthia 
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noreana, K. Fosteriana, K. Canterburyana, and Corypha 
ustralis. See them all at a nursery, and choose which 
you like best. 


Ericas after Flowering —G@. W. W.—Cut out the 
weak shoots, and shorten back the strong ones to at least 
half their length. Place them in acold frame and syringe 
them overhead occasionally, and be attentive to water- 
ing. When new growth commences, inure the plants to 
air and sun; and then in autumn, when the new growth 
has got a little firm, you may put in cuttings 1 in. in 
length in a pot of sandy soil in a close frame with a bell- 
glass over it. If the pots are now full of roots, the plants 
should have a shift into a size larger pots when new 
growth has fairly commenced, using tough peat and silver 
sand. 


Worms in Plant Tub.—Mole.—Get a handful or 
two of slaked lime and put into a can of water; well 
stir it, and water the plant with it; or, what would be 
better still, place the tub in a large vessel, then pour 
into the vessel lime water till it reaches the rim of the 
tub ; the worms will then come to the surface and can 
be destroyed. 


Soil for India-rubber Plant.—Ezxperienced 
Wife.—Any good soil will do for this plant, but the best 
is three parts turfy loam, one part leaf-mould or rotten 
cow manure, and plenty of silver-sand or river-sand. 


Green Fly on Roses.—Z£. J. J. —Get some 
Quassia chips from the chemist, and boil them for a 
quarter of an hour, putting at the rate of 4 oz. of Quassia 
chips to 1 gallon of water. Strain off the chips, and 
whilst the liquor is cooling add 4 0z. of soft soap to the 
gallon, Syringe the trees with this; and half an hour 
afterwards syringe them with clean soft water. Several 
applications may be necessary. 


Planting out Camellias.—C. A ndrews.—Unless 
the plants are small, it would be better to plunge the 
pots in ashes in the open air than to turn the plants out 
of the pots. 


Propagating the Lemon-scented Verbena. 
—Take off young shoots from plants that have been 
well exposed to sun and air, about 4 in. or 6 in. long, and 
insert them in sandy soil under a bell-giass in a moist 
frame, or in a shady window. F 


Saving Cyclamen Seed.—This should be 
gathered when the pods are ripe, but just before they 
burst open. It may be sown when gathered, or be kept 
till August. Sow in a pan of light friable sandy soul, 
and place in a warm greenhouse or frame under a bell- 
glass, or with a sheet of glass placed over the pan. = 


Yellow Grapes.—Perplexed.—We can assign no 
reason for the Grapes turning yellow from the descrip- 
tion you give of the Vines. 


Gardenia Leaves Turning Yellow.—¥. L.— 
The leaves sent look as though the plant was starved for 
want of some stimulant. Appiy a little weak soot water 
occasionally, and a little liquid manure or guano water 
when the buds are opening; also keep the plant well 
syringed. 

Culture of Salsafy.—Annita.—Full details are 
given in GARDENING, June 28th, of last year. 


Stagnant Water for Plants.—Boz.—Water that 
has been ina butt for a month or two may be safely used 
for watering plants or vegetables. 

Seale on Maiden-hair Fern —F. Perey.—Your 
only course is to cut the fronds all off close. 

Cork for Growing Plants on.—W. W. J.— 
Consult our advertising columns. 

A. J. J.—We know nothing of the manure to which 
you allude. 

J. H., Stockport.—The leaves of the Cucumbers appear 
to be dried up, as“if they had been covered with red 
spider. Remove the leaves a few at a time, and induce 
new growth to start. 


Books.—Scotia.—We know of no good book on the 
subject you mention. There are some, but there are chiefly 
of a botanical character. 


Names of Plants.—Flora.—Generally called the 
Artillery Plant (Pilea muscosa).— Subscriber. — The 
Fern alluded to must be Microlepia exserta. G.R. W, 
—Pulmonaria officinalis. R. IF’. E.—The drawing sent 
is of a Turk’s-cap Cactus (Echinocactus) of some kind, 
but we cannot say which from a simple sketch. It will 
grow in sandy well-drained soil in a cool house.—— 
W. R. S.—Bongainvillea glabra.— A Novice.—2, The 
Greater Stitchwort (Stellaria holostea) ; 3, The perennial 
Mercury (Mercurialis perennis). R. B.—1, The Snake’s 
Head (Fritillaria meleagris) ; 2, Kerria japonica.—W. R.— 
Berberis Empetrifolia, a hardy shrub.-—-E. G.—-Cantua 
dependens.— Dinder.—Habrothamuus fasciculatus; other 
next week.——Z. G. B.—Prunus padus, the Bird Cherry. 
—Mrs. J. P.—Varieties of Narcissus, Tazetta variety. 
——HE. M. M.—A fungus peculiar to the Rose, S. WwW. 
—The Corn-flower (Centaurea cyanus), ahardy herbaceous 
plant.——H. H. H. H.—Amelanchier Botryapium.— 
L.G. B.—Blue, Aubrietia deltoides ; white, Arabis albida. 


provean Thrinax parviflora, Kentia australis, K. Bel- 
} 














— J, B.—Saxifraga cespitosa.— Fred. Cockerell.— 
We received your letter, but no Ferns.——D. D.—Phlox 
subulata. 








QUERIES. 


2245.—Wall Climbers.—Will some one kindly give 
the names of two or three best suited for back wall of 
lean-to greenhouse ? The wall is a warm one, the kitchen 
fire being on one side of it; aspect, south-east.—J. M. 

2246.—Rhododendrons not Flowering.—I take 
care to buy only those Rhododendrons arene a asta 
promise of blossoms. They fiower well the first season 
and then, as arule, afterwards throw out leaf buds only. 
I wish specially to know if they can be pruned with 
benefit, both as regards form and flowering; and if so 
when and how ?—W. E. CARR, . j 


2247.—Araucaria Losing its Branches.—I have 
a fine Araucaria growing ina very sheltered garden and 
seemingly in good health ; but all the lower branches on 








one side turn brown and many have fallen off. It is a 
very fine specimen, fully forty years old, and I should be 
much obliged for some advice on the subject ; the decay 
seems spreading upward among the branches, but the 
stem is perfectly healthy and it grows freely. Would 
fresh top-dressing with good soil be likely to be of use ?— 
AUNT FORTUNE. 


9248, Pansies Deteriorating.—Willa show Pansy 
deteriorate so long as all the blooms are picked off before 
opening ? If the top be cut off a deteriorated Pansy, will 
the young shoots produce flowers perfect as at first? If 
roots of deteriorated Pansies be divided, will the divisions 
produce good flowers? Will cuttings of a deteriorated 
Pansy, or of a Pink which has lost its lacing, produce per- 
fect blooms?—J. W. L. 


9249-Manure for Plants.—Is pig manure good 
for plants in pots? and, if so, ought it to be well rotted? 
—NANCY. 


2250._Asparagus Beds.—Could any reader of 
GARDENING tell me what it would cost to make an Aspa- 
ragus bed large enough to supply five or six persons 
during the season? also, how soon the Asparagus would 
be fit to cut ?—NANCY. 


2251.—Plants for Sunless Windows.—What 
plants or flowers will succeed in my back windows, which 
look north? They have plenty of light, but no sun; one 
isa well-warmed kitchen. Geraniums are useless, as they 
will nos flower. Situation: Glamorganshire, and very 
cold in winter.—RED ZYONITE. 


9252. Hardy Perennials.—Can any one give me a 
list of a few choice hardy Perennials of easy culture and 
showy appearance, for sowing in July or August, of com- 
pact growth?—RwvstIc. 


9253.—Fern Cases.—Will some one tell me how to 
construct a Fern case, and how to provide proper drain- 
age? and is a flat or slanting roof the best ?—G. C. G. 


2254.—Plants for Window. Boxes.—I should be 
glad to know what plants would be most suitable to put 
in window boxes in a fortnight’s time. The aspect is a 
north one, and dusty from the street. I want something 
that will last till the frost comes; foliage plants I like, 
and last year I had Pyrethrum (yellow), and it looked 
well, as the boxes are peacock blue-—BROWN-EYES. 


2255.—Hollyhock Leaves with Red Spots.— 
My seedling Hollyhocks are not thriving; they were 
sown last spring, and put in their places a month ago. 
‘As the leaves attain maturity they become spotted with 
small red protuberant spots on the underside (like 
Radish seed), flag, and gradually decay. I have manured 
with soot and liquid manure. -What is the disease, and 
the remedy ?—R. H. P. 


2256. —Fennel-root as a Substitute for 
Celery.—I am told that in Italy, especially in the large 
cities, the smell of Fennel pervades the streets just after 
noon, arising from the preparation of the root for use 
after dinner as we use Celery, and that itis relished by 
high and low.. The roots are grown there of immense 
size. Can any correspondent who has travelled and 
dined in that country give an opinion as to whether this 
root would be admissible at an English table, how it is 
served up, and with what eaten, and any hint as to the 
growth of luxuriant roots ?—R. H. P. 


9257.—-Orinthogalum arabicum.—I planted half- 
a-dozen bulbs of this plant in 5-in. pots last autumn, and 
every one started into vigorous growth, but not one of 
them shows any signs of sending up its flowering stem. 
This same failure to make this lovely plant to bloom has 
happened to me before ; and I would feel obliged if any 
of your numerous readers who may have been, more suc- 
cessful can suggest the cause? I must add they were 
planted at the same time, and treated in every respect 
in the same way, as a Hyacinth bulb.—LEWIs W. 


2258.—Planting a Rockery.—I read with much 
interest the article on rock gardens a few weeks back. 
As my space was limited, I made up my mind to make a 
miniatnre one. The only situation was at the bottom of 
my strip of garden, which is shaded from the sun till the 
middle of the day this time of the year by a neighbour's 
house. With afew barrowloads of loam and leat-mould 
I made a bank 7 ft. long, 2 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide at base, 
and in it partly buried some rough pieces of broken mill- 
stone. As the space is small, I should like to grow only 
the best; and as easterly winds blow along it in spring, 
I should be glad if some reader would give me the names 
of the most beautiful Alpine plants sufficient and suit- 
able for the size and situation of the rockery.—ALPINE. 


2259.—Narcissi Failing.—We have a nice lot of 
double white Narcissus, but out of the seven or eight 
years we have had them they have only borne a few 
flowers twice. I got them all up and divided them seve- 
ral years ago, but that did not do them any good... They 
grow in light sandy soil in different positions. One under 
a south wall pore two or three flowers last year. This 
year the same root put up about a dozen buds, but 
within this last week they have all withered off in the 
same way that they have done other years. Will some 
one kindly suggest a remedy ?—FLORA. 


2960.- Wallflowers not Blooming.—Last July I 
sowed some seeds of Wallflowers. When the young 
plants were large enough, I transplanted them to a cold 
frame, where they remained during the winter. About 
two months ago I planted them out in the open, and, 
although they have grown considerably, they have not 
yet bloomed, nor are there any signs of their doing so. 
—H. BROADWAY. 


2261.—Watercresses.—I have a small stream at one 
end of my land, which might be made to cover half an 
acre of ground. Can any of your readers tell me what 
profit per year might be reasonably expected by the 
culture of Watercresses ; also, if I can employ any simple 
method of throwing the water back to its highest point, 
in order to extend the beds 7—QUIVER. 


2262.—Uses of a Cellar.—What profitable use 
might I make of a good cellar other than for Mushroom 
g owing ?—QUIVER. 


2263. —J onquils and Tulips.—I planted a number 
of Tulips and Jonquils last autumn, and’ only a few of 
the Tulips have bloomed; so T have removed them from 
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the ground, well dried them, and intend storing them 
away till next planting time. All Tulip bulbs appear 
sound; but the Jonquils, without one exception, have 
long tap-roots, and appear to have been growing down- 
wards. Will some one inform meif this is usual; also 
the best thing to do with them to secure blooms next 
year?—AMATEUR B, 


2264.—Cleaning Stone Vases.—In the garden we 
have two vases (Maltese stone). Would some reader 
kindly inform as to the best means of cleaning them ?— 
He. 


2265.—Tacsonia Van Volxemi.—Will some one 
tell me how to treat this creeper when growing in a 
greenhouse? Ought young plants to be cut back after 
blooming ?—D., T. 


2266.—Fowls’ Manure.—I have a quantity of fowls 
manure, and should be obliged if some one would tell me 
what is the relative strength of such material, and how 
to apply it to various crops, Is it good for watering 
Onions and flowers ?—A. N. 


2267.-Do Ferns require Sunshine?—Finding 
there is a great diversity of opinion concerning the 
treatment of Ferns in this respect, I shall feel obliged if 
some of your many readers will give their experience ; 
also the names of those Ferns (if any) which thrive best 
in the sunshine.—W. HEWES. 


2268._Sawdust for Blanching Celery.-- 
Would sawdust answer for the purpose named?—J. D. 


2269.—Pruning Fruit Trees asd Shrubs.— 
Will some one kindly inform me the best time to prune 
Apple and Pear trees (pyramids), Laurustinus, Euony- 
mus, Holly, Laurels, Rhododendrons, &c., and how to do 
so?7—H. J. H. C, 


2270.—Bottom Heat for Frames. — Would 
‘‘Petros” be so kind as to tell another reader what 
quantity of oil his lamp would burn ina week ? He ad- 
vises ‘“‘ F. H. W.” a tin lamp to hold 2 quarts ; if it burns 
that in twenty-four hours it would come rather expen- 
sive for a labouring man. It is Paraffin he burns, I 
suppose ; and that is 4d. per quart where I live. If the 
lamp burns 2 quarts per day it would make 14 quarts per 
week. Ishall make one myself after I have got a right 
understanding.—W.S. J. D. 


2271.—Oleanders not Blooming.—We have a 
large Oleander of considerable age, kept in bay window ; 
aspect south-east ; in winter the room is heated with 
fire. The plant grows vigorously, and forms a continuous 
succession of buds, which fall almost before commen- 
cing to swell. Only one year in four or five will we get 
half-a-dozen blooms. Young plants struck from it will 
flower strongly one season, perhaps two. Could any of 
your correspondents say whether we should have a 
better chance of bloom if its growth was stopped during 
the winter? It has good soil; do they require it very 
rich ?—V. 


2972.-Gooseberry Trees with Rank Growth. 
—My gardener has cut my Gooseberry and Currant bushes 
so that they have made, especially the former, the most 
luxuriant’ shoots ; so that they are fine specimens of rank 
growth. What should be done? Of course, there is 
little fruit. ‘The main branches are a mass of succulent 
lateral shoots.—H. A. W. 


2273._Shrubs for Cold Locality.—I have a large 
garden bordered by shrubs of all except flowering kinds. 
I am wishful in the autumn to replace some of the worst 
of those remaining by some very good ones of the flower- 
ing and ornamental kinds, and think it best to see them 
in bloom or foliage at one of the nurseries before I pur- 
chase them. Will some one favour me with a list of 
such shrubs suitable for a cold elevated position facing 
south, but yet on the side most open to the east wind? I 
want about twenty. The soil is light on gravel.—H. P., 
Hdgbaston. 


2274.—Rose Tree not Growing.—I have a white 
Rose tree which bloomed beautifully last summer in a 
sitting-room window with south-east aspect. About six 
weeks ago I cut it back and repotted it in a size larger 
pot. Ishook cut old stuff fromits roots, and put loam 
and leaf-mould ; but I find the wood turns yellow and 
the leaves have a sickly look. Will some reader kindly 
tell me whether I have taken a right or wrong course in 
the treatment ?—BERT. 


2275.—Insects in the Fern Case.—I have a Fern 
case which is infested with a small white insect, Ishould 
be glad to know if this insect injures the Ferns in any 
way; and if so, how can I get rid of it?—F. THOMAS. 











THE HOUSHHOLD. 

Unwholesome Preparation of Food. 
—From the numerous dishes recommended in 
almost every newspaper, one would be led to 
suppose that the genuine old-fashioned system 
of cooking is imperfect. In days gone by we 
were satisfied with a variety of good food, well 
cooked. Now our system is changed entirely, 
and not the true cooks, but the ladies of leisure, 
seem to be vyeing with each other how to invent 
the most costly, unhealthy, indigestible food, 
with which to torture our poor stomachs and 

eplete the purses of the brain-working dyspep- 
tics. If the majority of the persons who thus 
sin knew how much they sin, I feel quite sure 
they world be cautious how they recommend a 
compound which is alike costly and fearfully 
destructive to the health of all who partake 
habitually. I sincerely hope our good wives will 
cease to exhibit so much folly as they do by their 
constantly flooding the papers with imaginative 
delicacies, which in their effect upon the persons 
who indulge in them are little, if anything, less 
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than slow poison. This is especially so with 
regard to our cakes, pastry, and similar things. 
Any man or woman who invents anything which 
helps us to live better and more happily, 1s in the 
truest sense a philanthropist and a blessing to 
mankind, Any man or woman who invents 
anything for the use of mankind which is injuri- 
ous, orin any way deleterious, is guilty of a great 
wrong, and should stop and think. Many per- 
sons, of course, recommend things through ignor- 
ance, not knowing the chemical poison contained 
in the food recommended. Out of seventy-four 
different ridiculous fashionable foods recom- 
mended, I found only four which were free from 
saleratus, and any one who constantly uses sale- 
ratus pays a fearful penalty. The stomach be- 
comes eroded, and the nervous system 1s com- 
pletely broken down.—Wm. Horne, V. 8. in 
Country Gentleman. 








Implement for Plunging Pots.— 
This is a useful garden tool. Its handle, as will 
be seen, is like that of an ordinary spade, and the 
base consists of a heavy cast-iron dibber, shaped 
to make a hole to hold a pot, leaving a vacuum 
below for drainage purposes, and to prevent 
worms from entering the pots. This implement 
is only made to suit 44-in. and 3-in. pots ; but it 
could be made to suit any sized pot, and the 
handle might be of any required length. In 
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Tool for Plunging Pots, 


using it, it should be plunged into the aes up 
to the rim, giving it a slight turn round so as to 
throw off any earth adhering to it; then with- 
draw it, and insert the pot as shown in our 
illustration. The weight of the implement soon 
makes the desired hole with but little exertion 
on the part of the operator, if the ground is at 
all pliable, and the expedition with which the 
work is preformed soon repays the cost of the 
instrument. For plunging Tomatoes, Vegetable 
Marrows, and Cucumbers in frames in market 
cardens, before they are finally planted out, 
this tool would be very serviceable ; and in nur- 
series, where greenhouse plants in general, her- 
baceous and alpine plants, &c., are so exten- 
sively plunged out-of-doors in summer, it will 
be found to be indispensable. 








POULTRY. 


Disease in Fowls.—I am experiencing 
the same kind of bad luck in my poultry yard as 
recorded by ‘‘ Violet” in GARDENING, May 8th. 
A few days ago one of my best laying Houdan 
hens was observed to be a little giddy, refusing 
its food, but thirsty, and avoiding its companions. 
The next morning it was found dead, with its 
feet and legs spasmodically and firmly contracted, 


gested appearance, as if it haddied in spasms, 
My own impression is that death was caused by 
a general spasm of the system ending in a kind 
of apoplexy, but how produced I am at a loss 
to understand. If any one can afford me any 
information which may tend to lessen the 
chances of the entire destruction of my flock— 
which at present, like ‘‘ Violet,” I have too 
much reason to apprehend—I shall be glad. I 
should mention that my fowls have been largely 
fed upon fat kitchen refuse and waste Potatoes. 
I have ordered the quantity of this kind of food 
to be diminished, and, with a view to relieve 
the vascular condition of the system, have 
ordered them to have a mixture of barley-meal 
warmed with Cayenne pepper, which I trust 
will be followed by good effects. AMATEUR. 
Fowls Eating Eggs.—I have some game hens that 
were constantly eating their eggs. I cured them in the 
following manner :—I got two or three of the eggs and 
“blew” them (that is, cleared out the shells), and filled 
them with mustard mixed in the ordinary way, making 
up the ends with plaster. I left them in the nests, and 


they partly disappears, but it entirely cured the hens of 
the bad habit.—H. B. L. 


Vermin on Fowls.—‘“‘ Viola” should at once con- 
struct a small covered dusting-place for her fowls, and 
fill it with ashes and cinders, so arranged that the fowls 
get a depth of 6in. or 8in., at least, to dust in. They 
s00n become infested with vermin without this. I should 
also add to the Oats a little Maize and Tail Wheat, and 
give occasionally a little boiled liver or chandlers’ 
greaves, and some roughly-pounded bones. Sick fowls 
must be removed from the others, and overcrowding at 
oh dll ges 7 against ; It isa fertile source of disease. 





Fowls with Dark Combs.—I have some silver- 
spangled Hamburgh fowls whose combs are quite dark, 
almost black infact. Can any one tell me whether this 
is a disease or not? The birds appear remarkably 
healthy and lay well. —F. F. 


Featherless Fowls.—My hens have all more or 
less lost their feathers under their tails; in some cases 
the tail, half of the back, and body are quite'without 
feathers except the few tail feathers. The hens are lay- 
ing, so I shall also be glad to know if the eggs will be 
unwholesome in consequence.—F. R. C. 


Swellings on Fowls.—I have a Brahma cock that 
has no wattles, but in place of same it has in the throat a 
red bladder the size of an egg. Can any reader inform 
me whether this is natural, or whether it is a disease, and 
if contagious? I have only noticed the swelling quite 
recently.— AMATEUR. 


Hatching Turkey Eggs. —{s it safe to hatch 
turkey eggs under a hen? if so, is it too late in the 
season ?—S. LER. 


—_—_— 
BEES. 


Supers.—The time for putting on supers 
is in May and June, when the combs are 
filled with brood and honey; also four or five 
weeks after swarming if the weather is favour- 
able and the honey harvest abundant. Bees 
seldom store honey in supers before the hive is 
filled with comb, or so long as there are empty 
cells in the hive ; should the hive swarm when 
supers are being filled upon it, the supers should 
be taken off at once, or the bees will quickly 
transfer the honey stored in them to the cells 
then being rapidly emptied of brood, through 
not having a pregnant queen to keep up the 
supply of eggs.—SaMUEL YATES, Manchester. 

Are Bees Profitable? Is there any profit to be 
derived from keeping bees in the neighbourhood of Lon- 


don? I should like a practical apiarian to give a few 
hints on this subject. —W. B. 





HOME PHTS. 


Acclimatised Canaries.—It may be 
interesting to some of your readers to know that 
canaries are not such delicate birds as is often 
supposed. True, many die from catching cold ; 
cages are hung up in a room, and when the little 
songsters are exposed to draughts from the door 
or window they die, and are thought to be very 
tender. Well, mine have been out-of-doors all 
this winter, exposed as they were to a frost 
which on two or three occasions has registered 
from 12° to 20° below zero, The aviary is about 
9 ft. high, 12 ft. long, and 6 ft. wide, covered 
with a zine roof, and has a wall on the north, 
east, and west sides ; the front, facing the south 
has no protection whatever during the most in- 
tense frost, except a quarter-inch wire netting. 
Night and day, sunshine and shade, some have 
been there year-after year, and never yet have 


and drawn up against its body. On examining |I found that cold or frost has been the destruc- 


it, I found it was extremely fat and heavy, but | tion of one. 


Some young and some old, it 


{here was no appearance of vermin among the | makes no difference as far as the thermometer 


feathers, nor did it appear to have been egg- 
bound ; but the skin generally had q dark con- 


is concerned : they roost on the dried stumps or 
branches inside, and never sing more sweetly 





























than during the winter snowstorms. Like chil- 
dren, they seem to derive amusement from the 
falling snow. The birds like eating snow too, 
When the frost is so severe that the water 
freezes almost as soon as it is given to them, 
which has been the case this winter, I take care 
to shovel some snow into the cage, and so long 
as they have snow to pick, or water to drink, 
they do not mind the cold. They enjoy a cold 
bath, however, as long as the frost does not 
prevent them having a dip, which, by having a 
little water only on the top of the ice, they 
were long able to do, till at last the ice in the 
pan was one frozen mass and they had to satisfy 
themselves with the snow. Turn your canaries 
out-of-doors in the warm air of July or August, 
and as the cold of winter comes on gradually 
they will month by month get accustomed to it. 
My experience for years has proved that if they 
are protected from a draught or current of air 
through the aviary, you may fearlessly expose 
them to any amount of vold such as can get to 
them from a southerly aspect, protected (only 
to prevent them flying away) by a wire netting, 
—W. Boppen, Ipswich, in Science Gossip. 


Rabbits.— What are the most hardy and profitable 
rabbits to keep? Is groundsel injurious to them ?—F. A. 


Rearing Hares —Feed it frequently with milk 
from aspoon. Later onit will eat Lettuce leaves and 
other green stuff. A friend of mine has one brought 
up in this way, It is particularly fond of Primroses ; it 
eats bread also, andis quite tame.—T. H, 


Budgerigars.—The birds are both males. The nose 
of the female is a light buff or fawn colour. The breed- 
Ing season commences in-December, and continues until 
the moulting season, about August. They will not breed 
until they have been two years in confinement.-— 
15 9 Weg) eB 

—— “M. F.’s” birds are both males. The henis dis- 
tinguished from her mate by the absence of the blue on 
the beak, otherwise the plumage is identical in both 
sexes. When they are acclimatised they begin nesting 
arrangements about the same time as canaries ; but newly 
imported specimens are very irregular; they may begin 
at any time of the year. When they are about to do so 
the cock continually feeds the hen. Itis very important 


ee here them well supplied at this time with green food. 
te «Wa i. 


Lice on Canaries.—I have an excellent canary 
whose cage has lately become infested with small in- 
sects, which, I am afraid, will worry the bird. Will 


““A. D'A.,”or some other correspondent inform me of a 
remedy?—L. R. F. 








COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 28 
to 6s; Azalea, 4s to 9s; Cineraria, 6s to 12s; Deutzia, 
4s to 68; Ferns (various), 3s to 9s; Heliotrope, 6s; Jon- 
quils, 3s to 68; Lily of the Valley, 4s to 12s; Lilac, 
2s to 88; Mignonette, 4s to 9s; Myrtle, 63 ; Narcissus, 
4s to 9s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 3s to 6s.; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 128 ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 6s; Spirzas, 6s to 12s; Tropxolums, 1s to 
38s; Tulips, 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 283.—Per 
dozen Jlowers. — Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies, 
38; Camellias, 1s to 48; Tree Carnations, Is 6d to 3s; 
Eucharis, 4s to 6s; Gardenias, 2s to 8s; Roses (forced), 1s 
6d to 68.— Per dozen sprays or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d 
to 3s; Fuchsias, 2s to 48; Primulas (double), 9d to 1s; 
Stephanotis, 2s 6d to 4s. 

Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 9s to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 68 to 188 ; Begonias 
mere), 6s to 128 ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 12s; 

ouvardias, 12s to 188; Cytisus racemosus, 93 to 18s; 
Cineraria, 4s to 128; Daphne indica, 4s to 68; Deutzia 
gracilis, 9s to 188; Dracena (green-leaved kinds), 12s to 
30s ; Kuonymus, 4s to 12s; Euonymus (variegated), 6s to 
18s ; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, various), 6s to 18s; 
Ficus elastica, 188 to 60s ; Fuchsias, 68 to 12s; Gardenias, 
248 to 36s; Lily of the Valley, 128s to 248; Mig- 
nonette, 6s to 9s; Nasturtium, 38 to 6s ; Palms pees 18s 
to 60s ; Pelargoniums fancy), 9s to 24s; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 48 to 9s; Pe argoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Roses ybrid perpetual), 12s to 24s; Spirzwa japonica, 6s 
to 188; Selaginellas, 3s to 4s; Virginian Creepers, 6s. -- 
Per pair.—Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 48 to 78; Palms 
(large), 15s to 428; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples culinary), per bushel and barrel, 9s 
to 308; Cobs and Giibects per 100 lb, 120s; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per Ib, 3s 6d to 73; Grapes (imported 
Almeria), per barrel, 25s to 30s; Lemons, per box, 30sto 45s q 
Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s; Pomeloes, per 
dozen, 38 to 6s; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), each, 5s to 
15s ; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per lb, 1s 6d to 2s: 
Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 4d to 6d. 

Vegetables.—Per 100.—Asparagus, 3s to 5s ; French 
Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches,—Carrots (out- 
door), 48 to 5s; Watercress, 9d to 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 35 - 
Mint, 4s to 6s; Parsley, 6s; Turnips, 1s to 1s 9d F 
Radishes, 9d tols; Herbs,2dto6d. Per doz. punneis.— 
Cress, Mustard. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 4s to 7s; Endive, 2s to 3s; Lettuce, 1s to 
2s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 33 to 6s. Per 1b,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 3d to 5d. Broc- 
coli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 188; Broccoli (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 2s 6d ; Saveys, per score, 5s ; Chervil, per pun- 
net, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, per 
pee 1s 3d to 1s 9d; Potatoes (general store, round 

inds), per ton, 100s to 200s; Ki ney, per ton, 120s to 
180s ; Parsnips, per tally, 5s to 78; Rhubarb (per dozen 
bundles), 2s to 3s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra- 
gon, per bunch, 4d. 
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THE WISTARIA. 





As this grand hardy climber is now coming 
into bloom, it seems an opportune time to 
say something of its culture. It is well 
known to be one of the finest hardy plants 
for covering walls, cottages, trunks of trees 
and other bare spaces, whilst when grown 
in pots in the form of standards for the 
decoration of large conservatories in early 
spring it is an excellent plant. When the 
Wistaria is used for eovering the side of a 
house or to form a gymmer-house, or afford 
shade to a balcony, gome definite system of 


training should be adopted in so far as to| 


decide what piers 
or columns are to 
be covered, and 
whether the plant 
is to be trained 
along the cornice 





cut back to within five or six eyes of the 
main stem, and the young shoots from these 
eyes are then to be treated in the same way 
as those of the previous year—and so on, 
year after year. By following this course 
of treatment, long continuous wreaths of 
flowers will be produced. When the leading 
stem or stems have reached the length it is 
intended they should attain, they should 
also be stopped, and the final effect will be 
an orderly and trim appearance of the plant, 
which yet will not appear formal and stiff. 
Treated thus, the Wistaria may also be 
grown on the lawn, or as a specimen plant 
in the shrubbery—either on single stems or 
































or to be carried 






































yet farther upward 





























toscreen a window. 


























When this is done 








and the necessary 






















































































rods or wires have 














been provided, the 
proper shoots for 
the use required 
should be selected, 
and thereafter all 
others that may 
interfere with the 
design to be carried 
out should be rigo- 
rously cut away. 
A system of pru- 
ning nearly similar 
to that of the spur 
system in Grape 
Vine pruning 
should then be 
































wood ashes, and if possible a little mortar 
rubbish, or small pieces of brick. In such 
a compost the Wistaria will grow amazingly. 
The width and length of the border thus 
made must be left to the discretion of the 
operator—who should, however, bear in 
mind that all plants are benefited by an ex- 
tended root room in congenial soil. 


CAMELLIAS OUT-OF-DOORS. 
I HAVE been much interested in the articles 
of late upon the hardiness and culture of 
the Camellia. It is a matter of surprise 
that growers of this very beautiful ever- 
green do not exercise a little more courage 
than they have 
hitherto done, and 
follow the example 
of a gentleman re- 
siding here, who 
owns a_ property 
near the sea, and 
who has made the 
cultivation of the 
Camellia a spe- 
ciality. In con- 
versation with him 
he tells me he has 
the finest collec- 
tion of Camellias 
in Europe, num- 
bering something 
over 260 varieties. 
These I have had 
the pleasure of see- 
ing on several oc- 
casions when in 
full bloom. Some 
of these Camellia 
trees—for I can 
call them nothing 
else—average from 
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adopted—or rather 



































a system combi- 
ning that with the 
system generally 
adopted for fruit 








25 ft’ to’ 50 it. 
high, and, during 





HOUSE COVERED WITH WISTARIAS. 


the spring months, 
are literally cover- 
ed with splendid 
bloom. One in par- 





trees which bear 
their flowers and 
fruit on old spurs. 
The Wistaria, though a climbing plant 
like the Grape Vine, produces its flowers 
from old spurs like a Cherry, a Plum, a 
Pear, or an Apple tree. In July or August 
all shoots or eyes on the main or leading 
stems that may be reserved should be 
pinched back to within 1 ft. of the main 
stem, in order to check the rampant growth. 
These shoots will again break into growth 
from the buds just behind where the shoot 
was stopped off ; and after they have grown 
a few inches in length they should also be 
stopped in the same way. The result will 
be the formation of flower spurs at the foot 
of the shoot first shortened. Early in the 
succeeding spring these shoots are to be 





as ordinary shrubs with several stems. The 
Wistaria will thrive in any ordinary garden 
soil, providing it is well drained. Like all 
other climbing flowering plants it well re- 
pays any little extra pains that may be be- 
stowed on the planting. The soil should 
be taken out to a depth of 18 in. or 2 ft., 
and should be turned over several times at 
intervals of a week, so that it may become 
thoroughly sweet end mellow. At the 
same time some well-rooted manure may be 
added to it, and if the soil is naturally of a 
light description, an admixture of sandy 
loam would also prove beneficial. If, on 
the contrary, the soil is of a stiff, tenacious 
character, mix with it some leaf-mould or 


ticular during my 
visit claimed my 
attention: it was 
the fine old C. alba plena. The worthy pro- 
prietor told me that he had attempted to 
‘count the blooms on this one tree that 
morning, and having got as far as 1500 he 
gave it up, feeling convinced that the tree 
'had considerably over 3000 blooms upon 
it. Many of the trees in this lovely garden 
have boles 12 in. to 15 in. in circumfe- 
rence. I regretted much to see a fine row 
sawn down to make room—the roots and 
about 2 ft. of the stem being left, each of 
which measured 12 in. in circumference. 
The trees when growing averaged from 18 ft. 
to 20 ft. high. The bill-hook and saw are 
frequently in requisition, the trees making 





such free growth. I asked the owner about 
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the growth these Camellias made annually. 
He replied that it depended upon the sort ; 
some were rather slow, but many made 
shoots 12 in. or more per annum, Being 
fond of the Camellia he has them trained 
against the walls; and here it is a sight once 
seen never to be forgotten. Some hun- 
dreds of yards of wall 12 ft. high are co- 
vered with every beautiful variety a refined 
taste can select, nothing inferior being al- 
lowed anywhere. Hundreds of visitors 
call, and are abundantly supplied with bas- 
kets full of perfect blooms, the esteemed 
owner being prodigal in his gifts of the 
Camellia. It is “cut and come again if 
you want more;” and yet with all this 
liberality no blanks or empty space is made. 
The soil of which this garden consists is a 
black loam, resting on a clay bed. The 
garden is well sheltered by various ever- 
green and deciduous trees, but withal the 
proprietor tells me that in some winters 
he has lost many evergreens, such as 
Laurels, Laurustinus, and Escallonias by 
frost, but never a Camellia, which has been 
equally exposed. This I can endorse, hav- 
ing seen several evergreens killed to the 
ground this severe winter; but in no case 
have I seen a Camellia suffer even so much 
as burnt foliage. There is no secret about 
the cultivation of the Camellia ; it is simply 
planted out like any other shrub in the 
ordinary garden soil, For the first year 
the plant makes but little growth, owing to 
its having been grown under glass before 
purchasing. The second year the shrub 
moves a little faster; and by the third sea- 
son it is fully established, and then grows as 
fast as a Laurel. These outdoor Camellias 
are more prolific of bloom, and for quality 
and shape are not to be equalled by any 
grown under glass. This may be due to 
increased vigour, but one drawback is 
their coming out when hoar-frost or heavy 
rains are frequent. Even with this dis- 
advantage the Camellia, as an evergreen 
shrub or tree, in beauty of foliage, symme- 
trical growth, and hardiness, holds second 
place to no other ; and though the expanded 
blooms may be injured by frost or rain, 
such is the abundance of buds that it is 
only for a day or two and the trees are 
beautiful again. I say to all readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, try outdoor 
cultivation, and do not expect much for 
the first two or three years—it is not 
thought much to wait that time for many 
other trees to become established—then 
plant and have patience, and in due time 
you will reap your harvest of lovely 
Camellia blooms. OMEGA. 








A Hardy Hdging Plant.—dAs a per- 
manent edging, from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in width, to 
beds or borders of shrubs, either in place of a 
Grass verge or margin, or just inside the turf 
when turf is used, Mahonia repens may be 
effectively employed. Two or three year seed- 
lings, planted in two or more lines 6 in. apart, 
will, with a little attention and management, 
make an edging superior to Ivy and most other 
materials commonly employed. Although not 
at all particular as to soil, it, like everything 
else, does best when well treated; therefore the 
ground shonld be trenched up and_well-pre- 
pared some time before planting. The plants 
may be planted deeper than is desirable with 
most hard-wooded plants, as it will soon strike 
root from the buried portions of the stems. It 
will bear trimming in with the shears, but it is 
fir better to do the necessary pruning with the 
knife, as the leaves that remain are left intact, 

















and will not present a ragged appearance as 
when the shears are used. It may be kept for 
years in a dwarf compact condition, by cutting 
well back every spring after flowering, and 
pinching out the point of a shoot occasionally 
during the summer. Of course, this close cut- 
ting back would prevent its fruiting; but, 
although this might in one respect be a loss, 
in others it would be a gain, as a heavy crop of 
fruit has a tendency to exhaust the plants, and 
might cause them ultimately to assume a ragged 
outline, which, in the case of a verge or edging 
of this kind, would not be desirable. Although 
I have only spoken of this plant as useful for 
verges or edgings to shrubberies, it might also, 
now that advantages of introducing more variety 
of a less ephemeral nature into the flower gar- 
den is beginning to be recognised, be used as 
edgings next the Grass, in either a straight or 
any other outline. If this and other plants of a 
kindred character were more used, there would 
not be such a dreary blank when the frost 
came ; and with a few additions from the reserve 
garden of spiral-growing plants, with bulbs and 
annuals, a very respectable winter display might 
be got together with little expense. But when 
nothing but tender plants are used for bedding, 
and these have to be entirely replaced, any 
attempt at winter or spring gardening becomes 
expensive.—H. 


Privet Hedges.—As a division between 
compartments in kitchen gardens or allotments 
there are few more serviceable hedges than those 
made of Privet kept cut down tolerably low, say 
so 3 ft. or 4 ft. If clipped early, say in the first 
or second week in June and again in August, 
they become densely furnished with young 
spray-like growth, and remain quite covered 
with green leaves the whole season ; but if left 
uncut until the end of the summer the whole 
of the undermost leaves are lost, and after cut- 
ting, a bare stubby aspect is the result, alto- 
gether spoiling the general appearance of the 
hedge.—J, 








VEGETABLES. 
HOW TO GROW COLEWORTS. 


In mid-winter, when fresh green stuff is more or 
less scarce, the Colewort, owing to its tender 
juicy nature, proves a most delicious dish, and 
amply recompenses anyone for the little care 
that is necessary to procure itin good condition. 
Great exactitude is required as to the time of 
sowing ; in this particular point lies the main- 
spring of success, and a little divergence in 
this respect either one way or the other will 
suffice to entail disappointment. In Colewort 
culture there is always a danger of running to 
extremes : either the plants may not have time 
to heart sufficiently, or they may run too much 
to head, in which case they are more suscep- 
tible of injury in inclement weather. Now, as 
the sowing time falls just in the height of sum- 
mer, when the attention is apt to be distracted 
therefrom by press of work, it often happens 
that the proper moment passes unawares. Then, 
again, the weather being often very hot and 
parching, the seed, in the ordinary way of sow- 
ing, does not germinate quickly, thereby creat- 
ing such a loss of time as cannot possibly be 
recovered. The seed should be sown not later 
than the first week in July, and itis not advi- 
sable to be much earlier in so doing, as if the 
sowing and planting be done then, there will 
be just the proper time to bring the heads to 
the desired substance. 

The seed should be soaked for forty-eight 
hours before sowing; in the meantime, let a 
piece of good mellow soil be prepared, and 
draw some drills therein about 9 in. apart. If 
the weather be very dry, water the drills well 
before sowing the seed in them, which it is not 
well to do very thickly, as, if the seed be good, 
nearly every grain will come up. When sown, 
the bed should be covered with a few boughs, 
which will exclude birds and help the soil to re- 
tain its moisture. Ina few days the seed will 
be coming through, when the shading must be 
removed. By this manner of sowing success is 
ensured, even in the most trying weather ; in 
fact, owing to the heat of the soil, germination 
takes place more rapidly in a dry time. As soon 
as the plants have acquired sufficient strength, 
they should be planted out upon a piece of 
moderately rich ground, in rows about 1 ft. 


apart and 9 in, from plant to plant. It is as well 
to make two plantings, drawing out the 
strongest plants first, and leaving the remainder 
for a week to gain strength. It sometimes hap- 
pens, too, that it is hardly possible to attend to 
them all, but if a portion be thinned out the 
rest may stand without injury until it is con- 
venient to plant them. 

A good watering now and then in the earlier 
stages of growth will be found beneficial, and 
the soil should be well stirred amongst them, 
keeping them free from weeds. They are lable 
to the attacks of a brown grub, which eats them 
off at the collar. When this is perceived they 
must be looked over now and then and the mag- 
got destroyed ; it will generally be found con- 
cealed just under the soil close to the stem. A 
dressing of soot is of great service in keeping 
them away. A few plants should always be 
kept in hand to fill up the blanks thus created. 
In mild and ordinary winters the Colewort will 
stand uninjured, and may be cut fresh and ten- 
der the whole winter through. There sometimes 
comes a season, however, when they get entirely 
destroyed. ‘Those who would like to save their 
crops which they have been at the pains to grow 
should endeavour to secure a little protection for 
them. ‘This is best effected by taking them up 
and laying them in a sheltered place where they 
may be covered in very severe weather by a few 
shutters or some Fern. ‘This really delicious 
vegetable is worth taking some pains to secure, 
and it is no small satisfaction in a severe winter, 
when green vegetables generally are scarce and 
of poor quality, to be enabled to keep up a 
supply of tender Cabbages. 


Radish Roots and Pods.— Although 
these are commonly used in mixed pickles, it is 
rare that they enter into the ordinary pickling 
conserves of the domestic household. They are, 
however, singularly pleasant eating even ina 
raw state, and might be well mistaken for crisp 
young Radishes, as they have the flavour and 
gentle stimulating heat of that root when in its 
young state. The seed pods of the long white 
Californian kind are peculiarily good, and would 
make, if served up when young, a useful adjunct 
to the breakfast or tea table. To have these in 
abundance at this time of the year seed of this 
Radish should be sown in a drill about the 
middle of September, and the plants will get 
large enough to stand the winter well. In good 
ground the produce of pods in the spring will 
be so considerable that 16 may with frequent 
gatherings be extended over several weeks, 
whilst the plants will need Pea sticks or cords 
for their support. In pickling, nothing further 
is necessary than to strip off the points of the 
pods, and then treat them as Gherkins, Onions, 
or other subjects, are prepared. To get good 
roots of the white Californian Radish, seed 
should be sown at midsummer, as it will then 
be found that large fleshy roots for winter con- 
sumption can be had in abundance. Grown 
quickly, it is very crisp and pleasant, and makes 
a capital winter salad.—A. 


Vegetable Marrows.—These are plants 
the culture of which might be profitably extended 
in small gardens, not only for use as vegetables 
in summer, but also when fully grown and ripe 
to form a preserve for tarts and puddings during 
the winter. Where land is scarce they may be 
planted near to and trained over the faggot-heap, 
or up the sides and over the roof of any low 
building with a favourable aspect. Open holes 
for them from 6 ft. to 8 ft. apart, and 3 ft. in 
diameter by 2 ft. deep; fill up with anything 
that will ferment, and furnish a slight bottom- 
heat in which to start them; and that will be 
sufficiently decomposed when the plants com- 
mence bearing and require support to supply 
them with food. There is nothing better than 
the manure from a pig-stye or cow-house, and 
this may be eked out with weeds, short Grass, 
or trimmings of any kind that can usually be 
met with in every garden. When the holes are 
filled in level with the surface and made firm, 
the earth should be formed into a hill with a 
hollow in the centre, into which the plants or 
seeds should be set. If there be a frame or pit, 
the seeds may be sown in small pots about the 
middle of April, and planted out about the 
middle of May, It is hardly advisable to sow 
them in heat, the probable effect of which treat- 
ment being to draw the plants up weakly, unless 
they are removed to a cool frame as soon as they 
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areup. There is a far better prospect of a crop 
from strong vigorous young plants raised in a cold 
frame than from larger plants raised in heat. 
Where there is no convenience in the way of glass 
the seeds may be sown on tiie hills—three seeds 
to each hill—in May, and an inverted flower-pot 
placed over them; or plants can generally be 
purchased fora few pence. When the young 
plants break through, the flower-pots must be 
removed in the daytime and replaced over them 
at night until all danger from frost is over, until 
they become too large to be so covered. There | 
are other simple contrivances that may easily be 
improvised to shelter in spring not only Vegetable 
Marrows, but many other subjects requiring pro- 
tection. When the plants begin to run they 
should be pegged out, and the strongest shoots 
occasionally stopped, so as to fill up all vacant 
spaces. It is an excellent plan to mulch the 
ground occupied by the Marrows with long littery 
manure, or anything that will keep the earth 
cool and moist—which treatment will save labour 
and materially benefit the crop. In dry weather 
copious waterings, with occasional supplies of 
liquid manure, will be very serviceable to the 
plants ; they will add much to their productive- 
ness and discourage the attacks of mildew. But 
there will be less necessity for this if the ground 
can be heavily mulehed. The Long White Vege- 
table Marrow is the best and most profitable 
kind to grow. When used asa vegetable it is 
best eut before it gets too large. Later on in 
the season two or three may be left for preserving 
for winter use, but the large ones rob the 
plants more than the same weight of small ones 
do; therefore they should not be allowed to attain | 
a large size till the plants are very strong and 
well able to support them. 








Reivil 1, 


VINES ON OPEN WALLS. 


In reply to your request to explain Hoare’s (long 
rod) system of growing the Grape Vine on open 
walls, I propose to commence with the accom- 
panying sketch, showing 
how Vines are usually 
trained on small subur- 
ban or country houses. 
One entire side of a 
house is thus commonly 
given up to a single 
plant, and it is not un- 
common to see two and 
sometimes three sides 
covered in like manner, 
the greater part of the 
growth being beyond 
the reach of a person 
standing on the ground. 
By training as in this 
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with the pruning knife unless the operator had 
the sense to substitute a few of the best young 
canes for some of the old wood, leaving from 
fifteen to twenty eyes in each, instead of 
Shortening them like the smaller twig-like 
growths to two or three eyes. But it must be 
remembered -that whether 300 or 400 wounds 


| are thus made the effect on the constitution of 


the plant is very serious, and this cannot be 
shown to be necessary. 

Let me suppose that your readers have planted 
some young Vines last October. By Hoare’s 
system they should then have been pruned to 
two eyes only. The cut is to be made from the 
opposite side from the second bud, and 1 in. be- 
yond it, in an upward direction, with a very 
sharp knife. One of the two shoots that push 
from these buds is to be retained after July 1 
next, and the other then cut out. Any other 
shoots which may appear are to be rubbed off, 
On Nov. 1 the Vine is to be again cut down 
to two eyes. The roots should be covered with 
manure from November 1 till March 1. The 
next year is the third year of the Vine’s age, 
and the same management has to be pursued as 
the previous year on July 1, choosing the best 
of the two canes, and sacrificing the other. If 
any fruit shows pinch it off immediately, On 
Nov. 1, the Vine being 2 in. in circumference 
at the ground, it is to be pruned to three eyes, 
as two shoots are to be permanently retained for 
next year. The roots require again to be 
covered with manure till March 1. The fourth year 
the young shoots must be very carefully trained 
to the wall, and on July 1 the weakest of the 
three is to be cut out. On September 1, pinch 
off the tops of the shoots. This will cause the 
buds remaining to gain strength until Novem- 
ber 1. when the shoots are to be pruned to seven 
eyes. The Vine now consists of stem and two 
canes, and requires no more old or parent wood 
until it is nearly twenty yearsold. The girth of 
its stem is now 3 in., and in the next year it 
may be permitted to bear fruit not exceeding 
5 lb. weight. 


As encouragement to adopt this system, I may 
mention that an annual increase of girth amount- 
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sketch (‘‘ How not to do 





it”) the cultivator has 
the maximum of trouble 
and labour and the mini- 
mum of fruit; as with 
such an array of old 
wood on the walls, all of 
which has to be annually 
nourished, the young 
canes upon which the 
fruit is borne are too 
much sheltered to be pro- 
perly ripened, and‘ the 
most of the small quan- 
tity of fruit that is grown 
is borne upon the canes 
farthest removed from 
the root, and the most 
inaccessible to the culti- 
vator for the purpose of 
thinning, bagging, &c. 
The instances of large crops of Grapes taken | 
from Vines covering a large extent of walling 
are very rare. I know several Vines reputed to 
have yielded a hundredweight of Grapes in one 
year, but have never seen one that could be 
estimated at more than a third of that quantity. 
Moreover, instead of being an annually in- 
creasing crop, as it must be by Hoare’s system, 
it is known that a good return ought only to be 
expected occasionally, when the Vine has had a 
few years’ rest, and when an exceptionally hot 
summer occurs. In the above sketch the pruning 
by the spur method would take about 400 cuts 
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How not to doit, Fig. 1. 


ing to $in, may be expected, and that every 
such 4in. means another 5 Ibs. of Grapes; so 
that at 16 years of age the Vine should be 84 in, 
in circumference, and mature 60 lb. weight ; 
and this leads me to point out that Mr. Hoare 
claims that the Vine is the only fruit tree that 
will in this climate in the open air, south of 54° 
latitude, produce its annually increasing crop 
without fail. 

The young Vine may now be said to enter 
on its fifth year, and consists of a short stem 
of old wood and two young canes each con- 
taining seven buds, On February 1, or as 
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soon as the weather is open, remove these canes 
carefully from the wall, and cut out the first, 
second, fourth, fifth, and sixth buds ; then 
bend these shoots down to a horizontal position 
and securely nail them to the wall, as shown 
in figure 2. On May 1 train the two shoots 
that push from the buds 3 and 7, as the dotted 
lines 1, 2, 3, 4. On September 1 pinch off the 
tops of the shoots to let the sap accumulate in 
the buds below. Take your 5 lb. of fruit from 
the shoots Nos. 2 and 4; I recommend this as in 
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Fig. 2. 


harmony with Hoare’s teaching, although he 
does not give this instruction. These shoots 
have to be cut out, all but the lowest bud, as 
soon after October 1 as the fruit is ripe. Nos. 
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How to doit. Fig. 3. 


1 and 3 are to remain on the wall all the winter, 
and be the fruit bearers of the following year; 
and what is necessary is to have their wood and 
buds well ripened ; therefore I recommend that 





How to doit. Fig. 4. 


they be not allowed to bear fruit the first fruit- 
bearing year, but that function assigned on Nos. 
2 and 4 exclusively. 

Liquid manure may be applied every second 
or third day during hot weather ; blood is very 
valuable, but it must be quite fresh, and I think 
on one day in the year—say about June 1— 
quite enough. The best manure is bones—un- 
cooked ones for choice—placed liberally along 
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with brickbats and old lime and mortar under 
the Vine when planting. Some time between 
October 1 and November 1, you cut out 
Nos. 2 and 4, leaving only the lowest bud on 
each ; and you shorten Nos. 1 and 3 to, say 
twelve buds each. Ten would represent the 
proper number, as I shall try and show in my 
next, but say twelve in case of accidents. This 
makes twenty-four buds on these two canes, 
which, having been trained close to the wall 
during their growth, and only shaded by their 
own foliage, are thoroughly ripe, and can be 
depended upon for their 10 1b, of Grapes in the 
next (the sixth) year. On March, 1 the sixth 
year, the shoots or canes Nos. 1 and 3 are to 
be trained as in figure 3, where they are 
serpentined on the wall, as marked cc—to 
prevent the sap flowing too quickly to the 
furthest buds, and to ensure the lower ones 
their full share of nourishment. 

I have always trained mine after the fourth 
year in this serpentine fashion while green and 
tender, and find the result such as to warrant 
my recommending it. It is difficult to be idand 
secure canes on the wall in a different shape 
from that in which they are grown; and few 
amateur gardeners would possess the skill and 
patience necessary to do so without injuring the 
precious buds. 

But here we have arrived, as in figure 3, 
‘‘ Wow to do it,” at the proper permanent shape 
of the Vine in full bearing. ‘This sixth year 
the young canes are caretally trained which 
push from the spurs ss, occupying a clear space 
on the wall, not interfering with the fruiting 
shoots of last year’s canes, Cc, and not inter- 
fered with by them, and are carefully trained at 
full length until September Ist, when their tips 
must be pinched off to stop their growth, and 
prepare for the pruning or shortening in the fol- 
owing month, 

During the same period from the time in May 
when the young shoots are put out by the 
twenty-four buds on the two canes cc, these 
shoots have to be most carefully nailed to the 
wall right and left of the parent wood ; and when 
the flowers are all set the shoots are to have 
their ends pinched off 1 in. beyond the leaf fol- 
lowing the last flower or bunch of Grapes. Late- 
rals or false shoots which push from bases of 
buds must not be torn off, but shortened with 
the thumb nail, same as the fruit-bearing shoots, 
leaving one leaf on, which will do its share of 
the year’s work in ripening the proper juices of 
the Vine essential to the healthy growth of the 
wood and roots below. The reader will thus 
see plainly that the fruiting shoots of the canes 
32 do not come near each other, but leave plenty 
of room between for the young canescoming up, 
which will now give evidence that we are on the 
right road by their vigour and promise, most of 
heir leaves being 6 in. or 8 in. and some of 
them 10 in. broad. When the pruning season 
after the vintage is reached, we prune the Vine 
very easily by four cuts as follows :— 

The spurs of the cane which have borne 
this year’s fruit, with one bud left on each, 
are in figure 4, ‘‘ How to do it,” shown 
by ss. Two cuts account for these, and two 
cut mores serve to prune the young canes DD, 
leaving on each fifteen or sixteen buds, together 
thirty or thirty-two, to produce the 15 lbs. of 
Grapes we confidently expect in the following 
year. Sometimes we get two bunches out of 
one bud, and sometimgs a bud fails altogether, 
but, one with another, we calculate 4 lb. of 
Grapes to each bud when Clement Hoare’s rules 
are observed. ive Mee 





May and Late Duke Cherries.—By 
having trees of each of these varieties on walls 
on the warmest and coolest aspects, a succession 
of excellent dessert fruit may be obtained as 
long as Cherries can be said to be in season. 
These kinds, too, have another advantage, and 
that is, they require scarcely any pruning in 
order to induce fruitfulness, as they form natur- 
ally fruit-buds and spurs on the current year’s 
wood, and with a little pinching in summer the 
winter pruning may be almost entirely dispensed 
with. As a succession to the supply from walls, 
these varieties are extremely useful trained as 
dwarf bush trees, and if well pinched in they 
may be grown as close together as Currant 
bushes, and be quite as fruitful, Grown in this 
way they can be readily protected from spring 
frosts or the attacks of birds by means of fish 
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fruit changes colour. The Late Duke is excep- 
tionally late in flowering ; some trees of iton a 
north wall are only just expanding their bloom, 
while Morellos and other late varieties are in 
full flower. The black fly isa great drawback 
to successful Cherry culture ; therefore, as soon 
as it is observed, the points should be dipped in 
Tobacco water, and in a short time afterwards 
the whole tree should be well washed with the 
syringe or garden engine. When grown as a 
wall tree, the fan system of training Cherries is 
decidedly the best.—J. H. 








House and Window Gardening. 





A Graceful Table Plant (Sonchus ele- 
gantissimus).—This plant is remarkable for its 
soft green finely-cut foliage, and extremely 
graceful habit of growth, As a table plant it 
is peculiarly interesting, the leaves appearing 
semi-translucent under artificial light. It is 
easily cultivated in any warm plant-house or 
pit, in a compost consisting of turfy loam and 
leaf-mould in nearly equal proportions, with the 
addition of a little coarse sandstone grit to keep 
the whole porous. Several other varieties of 
Sonchus form very graceful decorative plants, 
and deserve a place in most gardens where slen- 
der-growing foliage plants are desired for dinner- 
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Sonchus elegantissimus. 


table decoration or small vases in the dwelling- 
room. The plant here figured was sent out a 
few years ago by Messrs. Henderson & Sons, of 
the Pine Apple Nursery. 


Window Plants.—Those who attempt the 
culture of plants in windows must bear in mind 
that success can only be attained by means of 
patience and perseverance, and that many fail- 
ures will occur before the necessary amount of 
experience is gained, Strict attention to clean- 
liness, care in watering, varying the amount of 
water given according to the season, the nature 
and requirements of the subjects grown, and 
growing only such plants as are suitable to the 
situation, are the principal points to be kept in 
view. Asarule, nott-wobded flowering plants 
do not succeed in the close atmosphere of a con- 
stantly heated apartment; they become too 
much drawn, and consequently fail to attain 
sufficient vigour of constitution to develop their 
flowers satisfactorily. Where gas is burnt and 
a more or less vitiated atmosphere prevails, only 
plants having foliage of such a character as will 
allow of its being easily cleansed should be 


grown, The India-rubber plant, Draczena con- 
gosta, D. rubra, D. Cooperi, D. terminalis, 


Cérevillea robusta, Aspidistra lurida variegata, 
and such Palms as Corypha australis, Chame- 
rops excelsa, Rhapis flabelliformis, may be main- 
tained in health for a long time if they are care- 
fully sponged with tepid water twice a week. 
Ferns, suchas the Maiden-hair, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, Platyloma rotundifoliaand the Elk’s Horn 
Fern will also thrive if the fronds are well 


which should be securely fixed before the | 
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sprinkled now and then. There are also some 
of the varieties of Selaginellas, such as the 
Kraussiana and Apoda, which, if covered with 
a bell-glasg; so as to maintain a moist atmo- 
sphere around them, will thrive perfectly well, - 
and by their freshness and verdure will be a con- 
tinued source of pleasure to their owner. » In 
rooms which are kept cool, or where a fire is 
only occasionally lighted, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Lobelias, and such like free-growing subjects, 
may be maintained in perfect health. Many 
hard-wooded plants, such as Cytisus, Coro- 
nillas, Azaleas, Camellias, Acacias, &c., will 
make good growth and flower freely in such 
situations, provided that due attention be paid 
to ventilation, and that, after growth is com- 
pleted, the plants are placed for a time in the 
open air, Care must, however, at all times be 
taken not to expose the plants to cutting winds 
or chilling draughts; neither should they be 
placed in the open air unless very mild weather 
prevails. With respect to watering, wait until 
the soil is dry, and then give enough water to 
moisten it through. Acacia lopantha, Grevillea 
robusta, Ficus elastica, and Draczna conferva, 
are all of free growth, and would be suitable for 
the situation mentioned. Keep the Musk ina 
light situation ; admit as much air as possible, 
placing it in the open air on mild nights.—J. C. 


Houseleeks.—I do not think anything has 
been said about the beauty or utility of our 
Houseleeks, I havea variety of them planted 
on a low roof abutting on my garden; they are 
evergreen and very pretty at any time, but the 
flowers are most beautiful, and they have the 
advantage of adorning a place which would be 
otherwise bare and unsightly. They only need 
planting in a mixture of cow manure and sandy 
soil, and will then take care of themselves. — 
HARTSIDE. 








ROSES. 


Removal of Suckers.—Constant atten- 
tion should now be paid to the removal of 
suckers from Rose stocks, Where the plants 
have been allowed to remain for a considerable 
time without removal, these suckers are usually 
a source of continual annoyance, especially in 
such stocks as support the weakest-growing 
varieties of Roses, as in their case the heads 
of the plants are not sufficient to draw the full 
quantity of sap which the roots provide ; hence 
the disposition to break out into this under- 
ground growth. In the case of stronger-grow- 
ing varieties, where the heads have been let to 
attain a large size, there is generally a less incli- 
nation to throw up suckers. Even where 
standard Roses are grown by the sides of walks 
with their roots under the turf, and where the 
suckers run underground for a considerable dis- 
tance before appearing above the surface, it is 
always the best to trace them right to the base 
from where they proceed, removing the soil with 
a planting-trowel or similar inplement, so as to 
admit of this being done, in which case the 
operation will be effectual until fresh suckers 
are formed ; whereas, if the shoots are simply 
broken off at the point where they appear above 
ground, they keep on repeatedly making fresh 
growth, which, so far as diverting the strength 
of the plant from its legitimate course the sup- 
port of the head, involves a loss little less than 
if the suckers were not removed at all. 

Thinning of the Buds and Removal 
of Decayed Flowers.—Large Rose flowers, 
for filling vases, baskets, and the like, are now 
held in very much greater estimation than they 
used to be, consequent upon a taste acquired 
through the large perfect individual blooms that 
are seen at the exhibitions of Roses ; but these 
large flowers can only be obtained by thinning 
the buds on the strong shoots, which alone are 
able to produce such ; and where there ig a dis- 
position to sacrifice to some extent quantity to 
quality, the strong shoots should have the buds 
thinned, particularly where the plants are grown 
on their own roots and pegged down, under 
which system the later growths made from the 
base of the plants are generally very strong and 
calculated to produce large, fully-deyeloped 
bloom, ‘To assist the formation of young wood 
that will give a succession of flowers through the 
summer and autumn, the first blooms, imme- 
diately they decay, should have the seed vessels 
removed, which will greatly promote second 
growth. 
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Manure Water.—In soil where there is 
any deficiency of enriching elements in the shape 
of solid manure, either incorporated with it or 
laid on the surface in the shape of mulching, the 
ability to produce flowers later on will be very 
much increased by the application of manure 
water, which in the case of Roses, as other 
plants, is much quicker in its effects than 
through any other means by which manure can 
be applied. There is no time through the whole 
spring or summer when it can be used with so 
much advantage as the present, when there is a 
conjoint vigorous extension of both roots to 
absorb and shoots to assimilate it. To Reses on 
walls it will be especially beneficial, and in their 
ease it can hardly be given in too large quanti- 
ties. Roses in all positions will bear manure 
water applied stronger than most plants. 


A Prolific Rose.—I have a Maréchal Niel 
Rose tree, planted two years last autumn in a 
greenhouse 24 ft. by 8 ft., and trained over the 
roof like a Vine, from which, since the 19th of 
March last, I have cut 700 Roses. The tree has 
made a rapid growth, and appears to be in a 
very healthy state by the foliage, which is a 
lovely dark green. The blooms have been very 
fine and splendidly tinted.—G. LAWRENCE. 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


CROTONS AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 


Crotons undoubtedly rank amongst the hand- 
somest and most useful of hothouse, or what 
are called stove plants. They are not difficult 
to grow, but judicious care is required to bring 
them to perfection, a condition indicated by 
good and well-coloured foliage, be the leaves 
broad or long, according to the variety. They 
are subject to red spider, and when this pest 
gets the better of them it destroys their appear- 
ance. Much depends, therefore, on keeping 
them free from spider, while at the same time 
they should be grown in a tolerably high stove 
temperature, and fully exposed to the sun—con- 
ditions which rather encourage the enemy ; but, 
on the other hand, too much shade spoils the 
plants by turning the foliage nearly green. 
Crotons may be propagated by means of cut- 
tings made of the young shoots. These strike 
readily in a stove temperature, if covered with 
a bell-glass and plunged in a bed where there is 
a little bottom heat ; but they will strike equally 
well, though not quite so soon, on a shelfin the 
stove, if the cutting pot be plunged in another 
a little larger, and the cavity round the sides be 
filled up with Moss or soil; one cutting in a 
3-in. pot is sufficient. When well-rooted, they 
should be shifted into a slightly larger size, and 
the pots should be well drained ; but an inch of 
crocks, or less, will effect this, for it is a bad 
plan to fill the pot half or quarter full for such 
subjects merely as a precaution, as some do. 
Scores of plants are ruined through being over 
drained in a flower pot. It should never be for- 
gotten that the evaporation from the sides of 
the pot itself is almost sufficient to dry up a 
ball of soil in a day, unless the pot is a very 
large one. The compost which suits the Croton 
best is one composed of loam and peat in equal 
quantities, with a good sprinkling of silver or 
good river sand, and some well-rotted cow- 
manure ; but those who have not these materials 
may employ without the least hesitation common 
garden soil, put through a 4-in, sieve, and mixed 
with fine leaf-mould and sand sufficient to pre- 
vent it from binding. If the compost can be 
squeezed tightly by the hand when moderately 
moist, without binding like clay or a lump of 
loam, it will do ; or, to be more explicit, as the 
inexperienced may misapprehend these terms, 
let the sand and mould be pretty well seen in 
the compost after mixing—the sand especially, 
a3 its presence is more apparent than real, owing 
to the difficulty of incorporating it with the par- 
ticles of soil. The same, indeed, may be said of 
the leaf-mould, which is soon eaten up in a body 
of loam, and the ball of soil about the roots 
has quite a different appearance at the end of a 
year. These remarks apply to all made-up com- 
posts generally. Sand should always be freely 
used when any doubt exists about the compost 
becoming adhesive eventually. The same kind 
of compost suits Crotons at all stages. 

Young plants may be shifted as often as they 
rejuire it at any time during the summer, but 








good-sized plants should have a liberal shi’ 
early in spring, sufficient to last them a year, 
if a continuous and good growth be expected. 
The plants only begin to make growth in earnest 
when the roots begin to fill the pot, and a second 
shift only checks them. The lightest part of the 
stove is the best place for Crotons, and, in order 
to have good bushes well furnished to the bot- 
tom, the plants should be lifted up clear of 
their neighbours on inverted pots, to give them 
light and air all round. As respects their gene- 
ral culture, they need regular and copious water- 
ings—particularly old plants that have been 
frequently shifted, as the centre of the ball is 
apt to become too dry, and when that happens, 
steeping must be resorted to; cleanliness and 
syringing overhead during fine afternoons, 
together with a moist atmosphere in the house 
generally, must also receive attention. Hxemp- 
tion from mealy bug and red spider will depend 
upon a free use of the syringe and soft water. 
Hand-washing the leaves of such dense-growing 
sorts as C. angustifolium is almost out of the 
question, putting aside the danger of injuring 
them in the operation ; but the brush and hand 
must be usedif the bug gets established among 
the shoots to any extent ; and, if spider be bad, 
drenching the plants with water in which sul- 
phur has been stirred after being dissolved in 
milk, will arrest its ravages. A healthy growth, 
however, promoted by occasional liberal top- 
dressings, and applications of liquid manure, is 
the best preventive. 





Croton majesticum. 


The Croton needs very little “training, and 
staking is out of the question, Nothing looks 
better than a freely-grown, naturally-shaped 
bush. It is admissible, however, to tie the 
branches out for the sake of symmetry, and 
because they are apt to crowd each other disad- 
vantageously ; but more than this is unneces- 
sary. A few pieces of twisted bast run witiout 
tight tying from one limb to another, so as not 
to be seen, will accomplish the object perfectly 
well. Plants that have grown well during the 
summer retain their beauty through the winter. 
It is only necessary to reduce the supply of mois- 
ture a little at the root and overhead ; but they 
should not be exposed to a temperature lower 
than 60°, and if it be kept at from 65° to 70° in 
mild weather, all the better. Nothing disagrees 
with them so much as cold, which causes the 
leaves to drop off, and altogether paralyses their 
energies for atime. To have good foliage at the 
end of winter, and to start the plants into 
growth pretty early in the season, is the way 
to keep Crotons thickly furnished with leaves, 
upon which their beauty depends. As regards 
varieties of Crotons, they are now as plentiful 
as scarlet Pelargoniums, and as they vary so 
much in form and colour that to make a selec- 
tion to suit the taste of the cultivator would be 
impossible, the best way is foreach grower to 
visit some good nursery, and select for himself. 
The kind represented by the accompanying 
woodcut is a very graceful one which we saw 
a short time ago in Messrs, Carters’ nursery. 





Annuals for Pot Culture.—Linum 
coccineum grandiflorum is a very distinct plant, 
and a useful one in pots through the autumn. 
The seed of this should be soaked for a day 
or so before being sown, ‘There are several 
varieties of dwarf Lupins that make good pot 
plants, and are very fine and useful for late sum- 
mer decoration. ‘Two of the best are Lupinus 
nanus and Lupinus nanus albus. Another grand 
plant is Martynia fragrans. This is one of the 
finest annuals grown. In addition to being 
beautiful in colour, it is very sweet scented 
and is a fine subject for the conservatory in the 
autumn, This is a Mexican plant, and one 
which requires warm treatment ail through the 
growing season. Its seed should be sown early 
in spring in a brisk heat, and the seed-pan must 
not be allowed to get dry during the period of 
germination, otherwise the seeds are apt to dry 
up after the outer shell has burst. A close 
warm frame, with full exposure to the sun, will 
suit this plant through the summer months. 
Avoid wetting its foliage with the syringe, and 
water carefully at allseasons. Very liberal drain- 
age must be given, and the soil should be light, 
rich, and sandy. The plants will require pinch- 
ing several times through the growing season to 
keep them dwarf and bushy, and they must be 
shifted into fresh pots about once a month or six 
weeks, Very useful-sized plants of this can be 
grown in 8}-in. pots. Nigella damascena, or 
Love-in-a-Mist, is another plant that merits at- 
tention; when grown in pots it is both striking 
and effective. Some of tine best varieties of 
Phlox Drummondi are well worth some trouble 
in order to have them good in pots. They are 
a useful plant for decoration, and very effec- 
tive.—R. 


Auriculas.—At no season of the year does 
green fly more persistently congregate on 
Auriculas than at the present. They cluster 
about the hearts of the plants and on the under- 
sides of the leaves, and their presence in force 
is detrimental to the well.being of the plants. 
A good fumigation with Tobacco smoke is the 
best and most thorough eradicator—applying it 
strongly, too, for it will not injure the plants, 
and following it up with a good brushing by 
means of an artist’s brush. If the plants be 
looked at daily, and the brush applied for a few 
minutes, the enemy is soon routed. There is a 
small green caterpillar also that needs to be 
sharply looked after. He gets into the heart of 
a plant, and feeds on the tender leaves, and 
soon eats away the heart. A good Auricula 
cultivator makes a constant practice of looking 
over his plants, and he soon detects if anything 
is wrong. If, on the other hand, Auriculas are 
neglected, insiduous foes soon storm the citadel. 
Auriculas bearing seed are best left in their 
blooming pots till the harvest is gathered, but 
as the soil at this time of the year, through fre- 
quent waterings, is apt to become sour on the 
surface, and covered with Moss, it should be 
frequently stirred. The plants that have been 
re-potted, if kept cool and shady, will not 
require much water, and root action goes on 
merrily in a moderately moist soil, The young 
stock is now growing fast, and should be shifted 
into larger pots as required. Over-potting in 
the case of the Auricula is a great mistake ; and 
especially is this true of small plants, for when 
overdone with pot room beyond their require- 
ments the plants will decline and die outright. 
Seedling Auriculas raised from seed sown last 
autumn, and already pricked off from the seed- 
pans into store pots will soon require another 
shift. The largest plants can be placed singly 
into 24-in. pots; but it is a saving of time 
and labour to put three or four plants into 
3.in. pots and allow them to flower in them.—D. 


Diplacus glutinosus.—This, though an 
old plant, is not grown so much as it should be, 
considering how easily cultivated it is and the 

rofuse manner in which it produces its orange 
fiesta like blooms. It is easily propagated 
by means of cuttings made of the half-ripened 
shoots taken between April and August, and 
inserted in sandy soil. When struck, it should 
be potted off in a compost of good fibry loam, 
peat, and sand ; it may then be placed in a cool 
frame and kept close until started, when it 
should have abundance of air. In autumn it 
should be removed to a greenhouse, where it can 
be protected from frost. Thus treated, it should 
bloom well the following spring, and have the 
coolest end of the conservatory allotted to it, 
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when it will produce a fine display all summer. 
—T. W. 

Grevillea robusta from Seed.—The 
elegant Fern-like foliage of this Grevillea gives 
it an effective appearance in all descriptions of 
decoration, either for planting out during sum- 
mer, or for the conservatory, drawing-room, or 
dinner-table. It is very easily raised from seeds 
sown in heat; but they should be new, as 
failures may and do arise from sowing old seeds. 
Young plants a year old or so are very useful 
for the purposes just named. I have a number 
of young plants in 44-in. pots sown last autumn. 
A mixture of sandy loam and peat suits them 
them well: two-thirds of the former to one of 
the latter is a good proportion.—E. H. 


How to Grow Coleus.—One of the 
main points in Coleus culture is to sow the seed 
or strike the cuttings early in the season, so 
that the plants may be in full growth by the 
commencement of the summer. The easiest 
way for an amateur who has not the convenience 
of a stove or propagating house would be to 
make a mild hotbed about the middle of March. 
A single load of stable manure would suffice for 
the purpose, placing on it a small hand-light of 
some description. Here the seed would germinate 
freely, or cuttings might be struck successfully. 
The best method of propagating the Coleus is 
by means of cuttings ; stay strike very easily, 
and make specimens in less time than seedlings. 
Those who make a point of growing Coleus for 
summer decoration save a few of the best plants, 
keeping them during the winter in a warm house. 





I plunge them in a cold frame without sha- 
ding ; the wood is well ripened by autumn. I 
then force them about Christmas, and they 
bloom satisfactorily.—C. S. 


Stephanotis floribunda in Small 
Pots.—Sometimes in spring may be seen in 
Covent Garden small plants of the Stephanotis 
in 6-in. pots, bearing several clusters of blos- 
soms, but such are never very plentiful, as the 
flowers almost fetch as much money as can be 
got for the plants. Many people have, how- 
ever, often been surprised to find the Stephano- 
tis flowered in such a small state as it is found 
here, and have wondered how such results could 
be attained. The plants are struck from cut- 
tings of half-ripened wood (not points of shoots) 
in autumn, or are obtained by layering a branch 
of a plant along a row of pots filled with soil. 
Such plants, when struck, have generally one 
joint above the pot, two leaves and two eyes. 
These eyes produce shoots which are encouraged 
to grow as much as possible until the middle of 
summer, when the plants are turned out-of- 
doors or into a pit or frame in a sunny position, 
in order to thoroughly ripen the wood. In 
autumn these shoots are cut back to firm wood, 
and the plants are placed indoors, when they 
soon put forth shoots, all of which are sure to 
produce several clusters of blossoms. These 
shoots are trained round a few small stakes, and 
when in bloom the plants are ready for market. 
Such plants as are not disposed of are served in 
the way described the next year, when, of 
course, they make [finer specimens. They are 





New Coleus, 


Where this can be accomplished it is by far the 
best method, otherwise seed must be relied on. 
Sowthe seed in a compostof sandy leaf-mould and 
loam, cover it lightly, and cover the pot with a 
piece of glass until germination takes place. 
When the seedlings are large enough to handle, 
pot them off into small pots, shifting them when 


well established into larger receptacles, employ- | 


ing a compost of leaf-mould, loam, and rotten 
manure. During the earlier stages of growth 
ventilate carefully, not exposing the tender 
seedlings to sudden chills or cold currents of air. 
but always admitting a little air on favourable 
occasions. Be careful also never to employ water 
either for watering or sprinkling which is not of 
the temperature of the frame. The Coleus is a 
very free-growing plant, but if once checked 
seldom starts again freely into growth. By the 
month of June the heat of the manure will have 
declined. It will not need renewal, as by 
economising the sun’s rays by shutting up early 
and covering the frame, the plants will continue 
to make progress, and may by July be shifted 
into 44-in. pots, and be placed in the greenhouse, 


As regards varieties, there are hundreds, and | 


the other day we saw in Messrs. Carter’s nur- 
sery, at Forest Hill, a quantity of varieties of a 
new type which promise to become popular, two 
of which are shown in our illustrations. 


Treatment of Daphnes.—I have grown 
Daphnes for several years in pots in soil com- 
posed of peat, turf, and silver sand ; after they 
have done flowering I pot them on in larger 
pots, and keep them close till they begin to 
grow, syringing them every afternoon with 
tepid water. After they have started growth 





not allowed much pot room, as in this case they 
grow too long in the season, and do not ripen 
their wood so well, but manure water is used 
as a substitute for more root room just when the 
plants require it. A mixture of good turfy loam, 
peat, and a little decomposed manure or leaf- 
mould, to which has been added a liberal quan- 
tity of sand, forms the best compost for the 
Stephanotis. Good drainage and abundance of 
water when the plants are in full growth are 
also essential to the production of fine flowers 
and the perfect health of the plants.—S. 


The True Maiden-hair Fern.—This 
pretty hardy Fern (Adiantum Capillus-Veneris) 
grows here on the inside wall on either side of a 
coolhonse, and nearly close to the ground, where 
admired by all who see it. How the plants 
came to be first fixed there I am unable to say, 
but I conclude that my predecessor here must 
have grown plants of it, and that he must have 
placed them at times beneath the side stages, 
and that seeds thus became attached to the 
joints of the brickwork and grew there. That 
these now increase there can be no doubt, as 
numbers of minute plants are discernible on the 
surface of the brickwork. The fronds of Ferns 
so produced are really charming for bouquets 
and button-holes, and yet their cultivation is 
a matter of chance. If the walls of cool 
houses near the ground were jagged and 
roughed with mortar, and seeds of this pretty 
Fern sown upon such surfaces and kept moist, 
no doubt in time the walls would be covered 
with lovely green foliage that would be 
ornamental, as well as supplying material for 
cutting.—H, A., Middlesex. 
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The Blue Cornflower (Centaurea Cyanus 
minor). — This is, without exception, one of 
the best and most useful plants that can be grown 
in pots. I would strongly recommend every one 
who has not given this planta trial in pots to do 
SO, aS 1t 1S sure to give satisfaction. Its colour 
is the prettiest shade of blueimaginable, and one 
which will give a finish toa bouquet or a button- 
hole second to that of no other flower. It is a 
very free-growing plant, and if sown in succes- 
sion will fiower the year through. I grow it in 
very rich light soil in 6-in. pots, three or four 
plants in each. A large sowing of this plant 
should be made about the middle of June and 
another in the end of July. The plants should 
be grown outside during the summer months, 
taking them under cover about the middle of 
September, when those earliest sown will be 
coming finely into flower; and those sown late 
will succeed them, and furnish a grand lot of 
choice blue flowers all through the winter 
months. It is necessary to give them a trifle 
warmer temperature than that of an ordinary 
greenhouse. 


Ardisia crenulata.—Both the red and 
white fruited varieties of this plant, when well 
managed, are amongst the most useful berry- 
bearing subjects which we have. Where young 
shoots are obtainable they should now be pro- 
pagated, putting them separately in small pots, 
or, if in larger numbers together, taking care 
that they are so treated that whatever leaves 
they possess may sustain no injury. For room 
decoration they are deservedly great favourites, 
lasting, as they do, with care in good condition 
for months. If considerable numbers are wanted, 
it takes some time to get up a stock from cut- 
tings, and beautiful plants may be raised from 
seed, which if sown now in pots or pans, drained 
and filled with open sandy soil tolerably com- 
pressed, the seeds slightly covered and placed in 
a brisk growing temperature, after some time 
the seedlings will make their appearance.— 
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Hatracts from a Garden Diary. 


June '7.—Sowing Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, 
Fortyfold, and Laxton’s Omega Peas; planting out Car- 
doons ; also Wheeler’s Imperial and Hartwell Early Mar- 
row Cabbage plants ; thinning Onions and giving them a 
top-dressing of soot; nailing in and tying Roses on walls 
and washing them well in the evenings with the garden 
engine to keep down green fly ; hoeing off all Raspberry 
suckers that are not required; clipping Box edgings ; 
sowing American Cress and Chicory ; putting in cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums, Gloxinias, and Pelargoniums ; prun- 
ing back superfluous wood on wall fruit trees, and nail- 
ing in the leading shoots; picking the dead flowers off 
Azaleas and placing them in greenhouse to make their 
growth ; netting Gooseberry and Currant trees; tying 
Lettuces. 


June 8.—Sowing early Snowball and American Strap- 
leaf Turnips; putting in cuttings of choico Pelar- 
goniums ; pricking off Cinerarias and Primulas ; planting 
out Autumn Self-protecting Brocoli; thinning out Pars- 
ley, Spinach, and Turnips; cutting out all small fruit 
and late blossoms of President and British Queen Straw- 
berries to make sure of fine fruit, and giving them a 
good soaking of manure water; watering all newly- 
planted fruit trees; sowing Broad Beans, Coleworts, and 
Spinach between Currant bushes; also a little Scorzo- 
nera ; planting Asparagus, Buda Kale, and Couve Tron- 
chuda ; thinning Pears on walls that have set too thickly 
so as to leave two ina bunch. 


June 9.—Sowing Broad-leayed Batavian and Green 
Curled Endive; also Mustard and Cress; potting on 
Fuchsias, Coleus, and Caladiums ; planting out Savoys 
double Wallflowers, and Asters; layering Vicomtesse 
Héricart de Thury and President Strawberries on pieces 
of turf 4 in. square; potting Cannas intended for con- 
servatory decoration ; sowing Larkspurs in pots; plant- 
ing Pinks, Lily of the Valley, Daisies, Forget-me-Nots 
Pansies, Stocks, Asters, and Winter Greens; layering 
Sir Charles Napier Strawberry ; hoeing among Rhubarb 
crowns, and thinning shoots of Seakale plants; taking up 
bulbs, and clipping Cerastium tomentosum. " 


June 10.—Sowing Scarlet Runner Beans to come in 
for a late crop ; potting on seedling Cyclamens, Stocks 
and dwarf Asters; planting out Brussels Sprouts, Broc- 
coli, and Celery; giving main crops of Carrots a final 
thinning, and running the Dutch hoe between them ; pot- 
ting Love-lies-bleeding, Tropeolum, and Verbenas, and 
staking out and re-potting old plants of Bouvardias that 
have been cut back ; planting a border of Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower and Cottager’s Kale ; top-dressing Gardenias 
with a mixture of peat, loam, horse manure, and silver- 
sand ; layering runners of Black Prince and President 
Strawberry; giving Seakale and Parsnips a watering 
with guano water; exposing Peaches that are getting 
ripe to the full influence of the sun. 5 f 


June 11.—Sowing Wheeler’s Imperial and Hartwell 
Early Marrow Cabbage to come in for September and 
October; potting on Balsams, Chrysanthemums, and 
Heliotropes ; planting out Spirzeas and Deutzias ; plant- 
ing out Lettuce plants ; mulching Reas with rotten ma- 
nure ; Hoeing and weeding amongst all growing crops, 
and getting the nets put over Cherry trees; potting 
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shrubby Calceolarias into 10-in. pots; sowing Egyptian 
Green-flesh Melons, Chicory, more Peas, Radishes, and 
Spinach; layering Keen’s Seedling Strawberries ; plant- 
ing Sweet Peas, Scophularias, Gazanias, and Centaureas 
in flower garden, and April-sown Lettuces on Celery 
ridges ; thinning and transplanting Parsley; also thin- 
ning Onions and Leeks; Sticking Peas; syringing 
outdoor Peach trees with clear water to keep off insects. 

June 12.—Planting Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury 
Strawberries that have been forced on a south border 
for autumn crop; also Coleuses, Alternantheras, and 
other carpet bedding plants ; stopping and nailing in the 
Vines on walls ; potting Petunias for conservatory deco- 
ration ; also Fuchsias, scarlet Pelargoniums, and Helio- 
tropes ; planting out a few pot Roses and some April- 
sown Cauliflower plants, also Ice plants; pricking out 
Cinerarias and Primulas; putting in Chrysanthemum 
and Coleus cuttings, and putting greenhouse plants out- 
of-doors; Earthing-up Potatoes, Melons, and Cucum- 
bers ; levelling land for winter greens; going over wall 
fruit trees and picking off curled leaves infested with 
insects; thinning Carrots and Turnips, and putting short 
Grass between Strawberry plants; pegging down plants 
in flower garden, and watering them; also watering 
orchard-house trees and late Vineries with manure 
water. 

Glasshouses. 


Keep up asuccession of Balsams, Cockscombs, 
dwarf Asters, Mignonette, and others. During 
all stages of their growth plenty of ventilation 
must be admitted, and abundance of water 
given. Than the scarlet Salvia fulgens and the 
blue 8. patens few plants are more beautiful, 
free-blooming, and satisfactory, either in pots 
or planted out; they require rich soil and 
plenty of water, and by cutting off the spent 
flower-spikes and maintaining a regular supply 
of young wood they continue in excellent 
flowering condition until late in the season. 
Keep shrubby Calceolarias in open houses or 
frames, and give them plenty of water, but as 
soon as they come well into bloom remove them 
to the conservatory. Discard herbaceous Cal- 
ceolarias when past their best, and if seed be 
required let it be saved from plants that have 
borne the finest-formed and best-marked flowers; 
place them in a cool or light house, and supply 
them moderately with water. Any suckers of 
Cinerarias ready for potting should now be re- 
moved from the old stock, potted singly in 
moderately rich soil in 24-in. or 3-in. pots, and 
put for a time in cold frames, placed so as to face 
the north. 


Pelargoniums.—Some autumn-struck cut- 
tings of scarlet and pink Pelargoniums should 
now be potted for winter flowering. Amongst 
the single red varieties nothing is better than 


‘Vesuvius, nor in single pinks the old sort 


Christine; both are short-jointed, compact 
growers, producing their flowers freely through 
the winter with a little warmth. 


Heliotropes.—Some spring-struck cuttings 
of these favourite plants should now be moved 
into 6-in. or 7-in. pots, plunged outside, kept 
stopped, and the flowers picked off similarly to 
the Pelargonium. This sweet-scented favourite 
so managed will produce flowers, with the assist- 
ance of a little warmth, all through the autumn 
up to the end of the year. 


Lilies in pots will now require more water 
as the soil gets full of roots, and should be 
placed in an open situation away from the in- 
fluence of walls or trees to avoid weak and 
spindly growth ; turn the pots round every two 
or three weeks to prevent the plants getting 
drawn to one side. The earlier-flowering kinds, 
such as L. eximium, will now be benefited by 
the application of manure water. See that all 
ave kept perfectly free from aphides, which get 
down into the points of the shoots on the par- 
tially-developed leaves, and ina very short time 


cause them to become curled and permanently. 


injured. A little Tobacco water syringed into 
the points of the affected shoots and on the 
under sides of the leaves will be found effectual 
in destroying them. The plants will be much 
better for being plunged in ashes, which will 
save labour by their requiring considerably less 
water, and greatly benefit them by preventing 
their thick mass of roots from being affected by 
the sun. The earliest flowered kinds should be 
staked and tied, so far as they require it, before 
the growth gets too far advanced. 


Deutzias in pots that were forced in the 
winter, and have been since kept in a Vinery or 
other structure where a little warmth could be 
added, will now have so far completed their 
growth as to be ready for turning out-of-doors. 
This is one of the few hardy plants that make 
its growth for next year’s flowering much better 


when kept inside than in the open air. A good, 
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companion to the above is the double-flowering 
Plum. These should also be plunged during 
summer. 


Chrysanthemums that were moved a 
short time ago into their flowering pots should 
now be plunged. It often happens that a few 
of the strongest shoots of these so far take the 
lead as to deprive the weak ones of their share 
of nutriment. Where this is the case pinch out 
the points and peg them out horizontally to the 
sides of the pots. 


Petunias and Balsams. — Petunias 
struck late should also be potted, tying them well 
out, and stopping the shoots to keep them bushy. 
Many of the double varieties now in cultivation 
possess a compact habit of growth, and, from 
their easy culture and free continuous blooming 
disposition, they are very useful for greenhouse 
decoration during the summer and autumn. 
Karlier plants of these Petunias that have been 
flowering some time should be assisted with 
manure water and kept tied into shape, by which 
means they will continue blooming for some 
time yet. The later-sown Balsams should be 
moved out of the small pots they occupy into 
others 7 in. or 8 in. in diameter. Those quick- 
growing, gross-feeding plants require a rich soil, 
a light position, and a plentiful supply of water 
to produce them in anything like condition. 


Flower Borders. 


Numbers of plants will now require support- 
ing by sticks and ties. This should always be 


165 


crowns, without which it is useless to expect 
successful results. Blackbirds and thrushes 
attack the fruit as soon as, and sometimes 
before, they change colour; and it is advis- 
able, therefore, to protect it with netting as 
soon as it begins to turn. Water effectually 
when necesary. 

Raspberries.—In order to concentrate the 
energies of the plants in the production of the 
present season’s fruit and the growth of next 
year’s bearing wood, the young shoots that 
spring up from the bottom should now be 
thinned to within something near the required 
quantity. In the case of young plantations 
that have not yet attained their strength, two 
or three bearing shoots will be enough; those 
that are stronger may have six. In thinning 
the young shoots it is not sufficient to cut or 
break them off level with the ground ; for if so 
treated they will quickly spring again. An 
ordinary planting trowel will be found the best 
implement to use for the purpose, removing 
1 in. or 2 in. of the soil, whereby the shoots can 
be taken off directly from where they spring, in 
all cases retaining the strongest. The ground 
amongst these, as well as Gooseberries and 
Currants, should be again hoed over. If this 
be attended to sufficiently, often the weeds can 
be effectually kept down with comparatively 
little labour. 

Vegetables. 


The main cropof Celery should now be planted, 
choosing showery weather for this operation 
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carried out as soon as it is needed, or the plants 
get broken down and disfigured by the wind. 
Never use more supports than are absolutely 
necessary, and keep them as much out of sight 
as possible. Get the seed of herbaceous plants 
sown in good time, by which means they get 
strong before winter, instead of struggling for 
existence through the dry late summer months, 
requiring much more nursing than if they had 
attained more strength early in the season. 
Polyanthuses, Delphiniums, Sweet Williams, 
Aquilegias, with a host of similar kinds, if 
sown at once, will make plants by the autumn 
superior in quality to what they would be if 
the sowing is longer deferred. Sow ona well- 
prepared piece of ground, with the surface made 
quite smooth, and cover the seeds lightly with 
finely-sifted vegetable mould; if the situation 


be a little shaded from the midday sun, so much | 


the better, 
Fruit. 


Now that all danger from frost has passed, 


pinch or cut off all superfluous growth from | 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries, and apply remedies | 


for the destruction and prevention of insects 
and blight of all kinds. Cordons and espaliers 
of Apples and Pears should now have the fruit 
thinned and the leaders tied to supports. 
Strawberry runners, whether 


soon as the young plants are formed. For the 
former purpose early runners are essentially 
n cessary, that a long season may be had for 
the full development and ripening of the 


intended for , 
forcing or planting out, should be layered as, 


should such occur within’ reasonable time, as 
when the ground is moist and the weather dull 
the roots lay hold of the new soil more quickly 
than they could be induced to do by artificial 
watering. The last sowing of Peas may now be 
made where these are required as late as‘ they 
can be had ; but, unless in open favourable situa- 
tions, the produce of such late sowings is preca- 
rious. Give them plenty of room by sowing 
thinly and having the rows placed far apart. 
Where Broad Beans grow strongly when they 
come into flower they will be benefited by having 
their tops nipped off. This has the effect of 
| concentrating the efforts of the plants to form 
pods instead of making useless growth. 

Winter and spring Broccoli should now be 
planted, and if the plants have been treated as 
| advised some time ago, they will now be fit for 
putting out. In order to impart to the Broccoli 
that hardy condition of growth which is indis- 
pensable to its standing a severe winter, it should 
be planted widely apart; if planted too close, 
it is certain to be weak and soft, and almost sure 
to succumb on the first occurrence of severe 
weather. If the landon which it is to be grown 
is of average quality and fairly manured, the 
| plants should stand 3 ft. apart each way. Where 
sround is limited, this may seem extravagant, 
but it is false economy to run the chance of 
losing the greater portion of the crop through an 
attempt to grow more than the space at command 
| will permit. On poor inferior soils, where the 
| plants will not attain full size, they may stand 
| 24ft. apart 
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The White Everlasting Pea.—This 
fine old plant is not nea:ly so much planted as 
the coloured form, though the white one is really 
the better plant of the two. It grows as freely 
as the old form, often attaining 8 ft. or 9 ft. in 
height, and it is, when in flower, a mass of 
snowy blossoms. The flowers, being borne on 
long slender stalks, are well adapted for cutting, 
and they may be used along with the 
choicest exotics. When once planted in good 
loam it grows like a weed.—W. 


Antirrhinums.—Plants of these fromearly 
sown seed put out now will bloom in August and 
September, and succeed the plants raised from 
seed in August last. In this way the pretty 
homely Snap-dragon can be had in bloom through- 
out a good part of the summer. A good strain 
only should be grown, as it is a waste of time 
to cultivate inferior forms; and now that a 
preponderance of striped flowers is certain to 
occur in a good strain, that is an additional rea- 
son for having a plantation in a garden. Cold 
wet springs have an injurious effect on old 
pat grown ina cold wet soil. On the other 
nand, plants in a light drier soil do wonder- 
filly well ; and really very fine specimens can 
often be seen in gardens in full bloom. Those 
who have a wet, cold, uncongenial soil will 
do best to raise plants in the autumn, winter 
them in store boxes in cold frames, and plant 
them outin March and April, when the weather 
is favourable.—N. 


Spotted Mimulus.—The grand spotted 
Mimuli are fine plants with which to cover a 
north border during the summer months. During 
hot weather, in the south at least, they are 
unable to bear strong sunshine; but farther 


have one or two expanded flowers on them. 
Polyanthuses from seed and division of the roots, 
and otherwise treated as Daisies, are charming 
plants and universal favourites, as are also 
Hepaticas, which always find admirers. The 
Ranunculus and Anemone are likewise both 
favourite market subjects, and in some seasons 
their blooms in a cut state are very profitable. 
Few more pleasant sights can be seen than a 
good bed of Ranunculuses or Anemones in full 
flower ; the quantity of blossom produced and 
the variety of the colouring in good strains are 
quite remarkable. 


early blooming, are very largely grown, both for 
sale in the form of roots and also in the shape of 
cut bloom. 
sold tied up in good-sized bunches. 
common thing to see them brought into Covent 
Garden by the cartload during the height of the 
blooming season. 
such abundance the price is extremely small ; 
but, generally speaking, Wallflowers are a fairly 
remunerative crop. They will thrive well under 
fruit trees, a position in which but few things 
would be grown to equal advantage. 


climbing hardy plant, which produces in summer 
and autumn large rose-coloured double blossoms. 
It likes a light rich soil and warm aspect. It 
may be grown in large pots, tubs or boxes for 
forming small bowers or balconies, &c., or it 





north, no doubt, they would do well in the sun- 
shine, if not exposed to sweeping winds. No 
plants that will grow freely in the open air give 
such grand hues of colour and such superb mark- 
ings as do these spotted Mimuli. Many of the 
flowers are 2 in. in diameter, and are richly 
coloured beyond the power of the artist to de- 
pict. Ihave them here growing on the north 
side of a cowhouse, blooming most abundantly, 
and little affected by the winds and heavy rains. 
If afew of the blooms fall, others come out at 
once and take their places, so that flowers are 
never wanting. The best results are obtained 
when seed is sown, and grown on for a short 
time ina gentle heat. Soon the seedlings re- 
quire to be pricked out into pans or boxes, and 
from these they should in a few weeks again be 
placed into large 3-in. pots. As soon as the 
plants are strong enough, the point of the main 
or leading growth should be pinched out, and 
then the shoots that start out from the base of 
the plant will all come up together. In this way, 
if the plants be turned out some 10 in. apart, 
they will grow into an even mass and make a 
grand display of flower. The soil should be 
light and free, and a top-dressing of Cocoa-fibre 
refuse aids to keep the surface cool and clean. 
The great variety in the colours and markings 
adds greatly to the interest attached to their 
culture.—D. 





A FEW HARDY MARKET PLANTS. 


Crove CARNATIONS are sold in the form, of 
roots, and at times are in considerable demand. 
These, and the better kinds of Carnation and 
Picotees, are, as is-well known, propagated by 
layering the side shoots and planting them out 
in raised beds when rooted. They are very 
liable to be attacked by wireworms, which are 
very destructive to them. A plentiful dressing 
of lime and soot when digging the ground is 
found to be useful in keeping them in check. 
Using fresh land which has been well and deeply 
dug and exposed to the frost during the winter 
as much as possible is an excellent mode of secur- 
ing a healthy and vigorous stock of Pinks and 
Carnations. These flowers are also cut and sold 
in very large quantities in bunches consisting of 
a dozen each. 

Sweet Williams raised from seed of a good 
coloured strain are also popular, and require to 
be treated like Pinks. Pansies propagated by 
seed, cuttings, and division of the roots also 
meet with a ready sale. They thrive best on 
moderately rich heavy land, and if the position 
is cool and shady, so much the better. They 
are sold in small boxes, in which the roots are 
packed in Moss. They are taken np when they 
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Wallflowers of a good dark colour, dwarf, and 


Immense quantities of the latter are 
It is no un- 


Of course when produced in 


Double Convolvulus.— Thisisanexcellent 








Double Convolvulus (Calystegia pubescens). 


may be grown to hide small fences, or to climb 
round posts or stems of trees. It may be had 
at any hardy plant nursery, and it is easily in- 
creased by division of the root, which runs 
rapidly. Its botanical name is Calystegia pubes- 
cens, flora plena. 


Chrysanthemum segetum (Corn Mari- 
gold).—I saw a plant of this in a greenhouse a 
few weeks ago, which had been taken from a 
Corn-field last summer. It was about 24 ft. 
high, and was profnsely covered with large, soft, 
orange-yellow flowers, nearly twice as large as 
the field type. It seems a desirable plant to 
grow along with the white Paris Daisy (Chry- 
santhemum frutescens), and would probably 
flower well in the early spring, and continue in 
bloom a long time.—JOHANNES. 


Ranunculus in Pots.—Those whose love 
of this flower would lead them to desire it as an 
ornament in the dwelling-house may grow a 
few in pots. The strong-growing sorts will in 
this way produce fine blossoms, though not in 
general fit for exhibition. Plant two or three 
roots in a 7-in. pot, in such soilas is directed for 
sowing seed. If early flowers are wanted, plant 
in October, and plunge in ashes or sawdust in a 
cold frame; if otherwise, plant in February, 
and plunge the pots to the rim in a warm bor- 
der. Shortly before flowering, the pots may 
be taken up, cleaned, and placed in a situation 
sheltered from the mid-day sun.—C. T 


Pzonies.—These are now growing strongly, 
and should have every encouragement, Towards 
the middle of the month the flowers will be ex- 
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cal time when frosts may be looked for, a little 
protection should be given where possible. Some 
cultivators adopt the practice of syringing just 
before the sun gets on the flowers. 


The Dark-spotted Poppy (Papaver 


umbrosum).—This is a brilliant hardy annual, 
and one that, when in flower, never fails to 
catch the eye, even at a considerable distance 
off. It grows about 2 ft. high, and has a habit 
like the common field Poppy. The colour of 
the flowers is a dazzling scarelt, with a jet-black 
blotch on the inner base of each petal, which 
is sometimes margined with ashy-grey. 
black blotch is conspicuous also on the outer 
face of the petals, thereby rendering masses 
of the plant a grand sight. 
summer after Anemone fulgens is over. 
hardy in this country. 
is best to sow its seeds in autumn, so as to 
ensure strong plants for flowering the following 
summer, 


The 


It flowers in early 
It is 
Though an annual, it 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





2216. Roses not Flowering. — We 


should suppose that the plants in question are 
either deficient in vigour, or that they have not 
been properly treated during the growing season. 
If the following instructions are followed a plen- 
tiful show of bloom should be the result next 
spring :—Place the plants at once in a sheltered 
position in the open air for abont a fortnight, at 
the expiration of which time plunge the pots 
quite to the rims in the soilin an open sunny 


situation. Mulch the surface of the soil with 
manure and water freely in hot weather. In 
the autumn, as soon as the foliage is decayed, 


replace the plants in the house, cutting out all 
very weakly growth and pruning back the 
strongest shoots to two eyes. 
in small pots, and are root-bound, shift them 
into the next sized pot. 
appear to need re-potting should receive a top- 
dressing of some concentrated manure. 
plenty of air during the growing season, but 
avoid cold draughts; and if green fly appear, 
dust with Pooley’s Tobacco Powder.—J. C. B. 


If the plants are 
Any which may not 


Give 


2219.—Growing Dates.—lt is customary 
even in the case of such Palms as succeed in a 


cool house to bring them along in their earlier 


stages of growth in a close warm atmosphere, 


plunging the pots in bottom heat of some kind. 


Not only do the plants sooner attain large pro- 
portions, but they present a much more healthy 
appearance when thus treated than when sub- 
jected to a low temperature. The Date Palm 
forms no exception to this rule, and the young 
seedlings will require a long period to render 
them useful for decorative purposes unless 
pushed along in heat. They should now be 
potted separately in small pots in a compost of 
well-sanded fibrous peat. Place them in a 
warm corner of the greenhouse under a hand- 
light, and shade from bright sunshine.—C. 


2053.—Climbers for Planting out in 
cool Conservatory. — Passiflora New- 
manni has long blue flowers, is evergreen, and 
should be accorded a light airy situation. 
Tecoma jasminoides possesses beautiful bell- 
shaped blooms, white with dark spots, not so 
large but almost equal in purity to a Gloxinia, 
This is a very strong grower, running up, when 
in the enjoyment of a free root run, some 50 ft. 
in height. When planted ina house of mode- 
rate dimensions, the roots should be confined to 
a limited area, which will also have the eftect of 
inducing it to flower more freely. This plant 
will succeed on the shady side, but is more satis- 
factory when exposed to the full light. The 
Passiflora is also a free-growing subject, and 
may be so planted that the roots are in an out- 
side border, as may also Berberidopsis corallina 
and Jasminum gracile, both of moderate growth, 
the former with red, the latter with white 
flowers. Physianthus albidus—an evergreen 
twiner, with white flowers—should be placed in 
the warmest end of the structure. 
scandens is deciduous, has greenish fragrant 
flowers, and runs up some 15 ft. in height.—C. 


2217.—Grubs in Potato Land.—The 
grubs are the larva of the cockchafer, and they 
remain four years in the larva state, feeding 
upon the roots of plants, The only way to get 








panding, and as they invariably do so at a criti- 


rid of them is to pick them them out carefully 
when working the land, and to turn it over with 
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the fork or spade as often as possible before 
planting the crop. When a plant appears to 
flag, if the earth round the stem were removed. 
probably a grub would be found there. As 
every female cockchafer lays about eighty eggs, 
something might be done to reduce their num- 
bers by destroying them before the eggs are 
deposited in the earth. Poultry an rooks 
should be encouraged where these insects are 
numerous.—H. 


2220.—Succession of Flowers for 
Window Boxes.—It is not stated if the 
boxes are placed inside or outside the windows, 
but I will assume they are outside. For spring 
—Primroses, including the whole family, Tulips, 
Daisies, Lily of the Valley, Scilla  sibirica, 
Dielytra spectabils, Hoteia japonica, Hyacinths, 
Iberis coreacea, Summer—Mignonette, Harri- 
son’s Musk, Stocks, Pelargoniums (including the 
spotted show kinds, the zonal, scented foliage, 
and Ivy-leaved varieties), tuberous Begonias, 
Tropeolum Fireball, Chrysanthemum frutes- 
cens, and the yellow variety. Autumn— 
Chrysanthemums, Asters, Japanese Anemones, 
Sedum spectabile, Veronica Imperial Blue, Col- 
chicums. Winter—Laurustines, Pansies and 
Violets, Christmas Roses, Winter Aconites, 
Snowdrops, Crocus, Creeping Jenny, Yucca 
filamentosa. A few shrubs would add to and 
eke out the display in winter. Some of the 
Aueubas and Euonymuses, Ivies, and small 
growing Conifers, such as Retinospera plumosa, 
and obtusa, will be desirable.—EK. A. 


2955.—Prickly Comfrey.—Plant the sets 
in rows 2 ft. apart, and about 18 in. from plant 
to plant in the row. March is the best time to 
plant, and the land should have been well 
manured and cultivated previously, as the 
Prickly Comfrey will occupy the land many 
years, and though it would yield heavy crops 
on poor land, yet it does best with liberal treat- 
ment. It is not easy to speak with any exacti- 
tude as tothe number of plants that will be 
required to supply a horse and pony, so much 
depends upon the nature of the soil, &c., but a 
quarter of an acre will yield successional cuttings 
from April to October, and might perhaps be 
sufficient to begin with.—E. 

9993. Adiantum Farleyense.—Pot in 
rough turfy loam, and grow in a light house 
without much shade. The pots must be well 
drained, as this, like all Ferns, requires a good 
deal of moisture. Increase by dividing the roots, 
but under greenhouse treatment this should not 
be resorted to often, as it takes some time to 
establish the young plants. I should prefer the 
cool greenhouse to the warm room, as Adian- 
tums will not long thrive in a dry atmosphere. 
All potting should be done early in the season, 
so that the pots may be full of roots before the 
short days come.—K. 


2262.—Uses of a Cellar.—In active hor- 
ticulture there are not many uses to which a 
cellar can be put; and it is doubtful whether 
there are other uses in the direction indicated 
and beyond Mushrooms, than the blanching of 
Seakale, Rhubarb, and Asparagus in the early 
spring, or Endive in the autumn and winter. 
As to the growth of plants, light is essential, 
and it follows that plant life cannot exist where 
there is neither light nor pure air. One of the 
best uses to which to put an airy cellar is to 
make of it during the winter months a store for 
Apples, Pear, Nuts, Onions, Potatoes, and other 
tuberous roots. All these should keep well in 
such a place if the cellar be dry. Where the 
inhabitants are not very particular as to per- 
fumes, cellars have been utilised as places for 
the keeping of rabbits, fowls, and even pigs ; 
but these are not horticultural uses, and if they 
were we would not recommend them.—D. 


2248.—Pansies Deteriorating. — Four 
distinct questions packed into one needs delibe- 
ration, because the later ones render us almost 
oblivious of the tenor of the first ; but we will 
deal with them seriatim. Pansies asa rule do 
not deteriorate, neither can they be said to be 
deteriorating, or to have deteriorated. So far 
from that being the case, the Pansy is finer than 
ever it was, as all our best growers can practi- 
cally show. When the querist asks if a Pansy 
will deteriorate, he peonabie means that, as the 
plant’s flowering season advances, its blooms 
become smaller; but that is not deterioration, 
as, when the proper season arrives, the plant, 
having renewed growth, will be as good as ever 








it was. Now it may beaccepted as a fact that the 
first blooms from a hardy plant are always the 
finest ; and even though the earliest blooms be 
all pinched off it, yet the later ones will still be 
smaller than those first expanded. If the spring 
shoots be cut away from a Pansy plant for the 
purpose of saving the strength for the produc- 
tion of bloom later in the year from young 
growth, yet the blooms so produced will not be 
so fine as would have been the flowers on the 
spring wood, except the new growth produce 
blooms in the cool autumn, when the flowers 
may be fine. Divided Pansies will produce as 
fine blooms in the spring as old plants or cut- 
ting-struck plants will; but it must be remem- 
bered that the spring is the best season of the 
Pansy, and then its blooms are always the finest. 
Cuttings from any good Pansy or laced Pink will 
reproduce for the time even finer flowers than 
did the old plants, but will not bring laced Pink 
flowers if those on the parent plant were not 
laced. If they were, then the lacing will be as 
good, and, for a time, better.—A. D. 
2266.—Fowls’ Manure.—When horses are 
fed entirely upon corn and fowls are the same, 
the relative strength of the manure from each is 
about the same, assuming that both are drop- 
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for a Watercress bed is laid. It is well to re- 
member in doing this that others below may 
have some rights over a stream also, that may be 
affected by the proposed use, A small engine 
is the best means of getting water forced back 
again, but whether the game is worth the candle 
is indeed doubtful.—D. 

2195.—The Best Roses —This is, to a 
great extent a matter of opinion, as growers differ 
considerably as to the merits of this or that 
Rose. ‘The best exhibition Roses were settled 
by vote of all the leading nurserymen and ama- 
teurs in 1878; and the first six on the list of 
seventy-two are as follows :—Marie Beaumann, 
Charles Lefebvre, La France, Baroness Roth- 
schild, Louis Van Houtte, and Etienne Levet. 
These are all truly grand sorts, but for garden 
purposes no doubt others would be found more 
suitable. I would recommend John Hopper, 
Alfred Colomb, Madame Victor Verdier, Dr, 
Andry, Mons. E. Y. Teas, Sénateur Vaisse, 
Gloire de Dijon, Marquise de Castellane, &¢.— 
Witiram Watters, Burton-on-Trent. 

2249. Manure for Plants.—Pig manure 
is perhaps of all animal manures the most un- 
fitted for pot plants. It is rank, full of the 
germs of insects, and suited only as a dressing 


























pings only, and not composed largely of litter. 
Horse manure, however, at any stage is by far the 
most tractable, and, perhaps, the most useful. 
Fowls’ manure is useful to employ raw as a 
dressing when raked from off a loose floor of 
ashes or road dust. In such case it may be 
distributed over the soil in about the same ratio 
as would be horse manure from the highroad. 
It may be used fresh for the making of liquid 
manure, and when so employed should be put 
into any coarse bag, and so sunk into the recep- 
tacle, the water being allowed to stand for seve- 
ral days before using, It may be then given to 
Onions and other plants, with due moderation. 


2961,—Watercresses.—The profit to be 
made from the growth of Watercresses depends 
largely upon the nearness to a good market and 
method of culture. If facilities for sale are 
easy and the Cresses are well grown, then run- 
ning water should be made to pay through their 
means. But profits depend upon so many things, 
that statements are unreliable, although they 
have been put at £50 per acre yearly. It is 
essential that, however slowly, there should be 
at least some regular movement of the water ; 
that it shall be shallow, and always about the 
same depth. If any diversion of a stream can 
secure thee things, then an excellent foundation 

















The Dark-spotted Poppy (Papaver umbrosun, 


for light dry soils, and for gross-growing plants. 
Probably if thrown into a heap and turned occa- 
sionally for a year, it might become suitable for 
potting, but not nearly so valuable as horse or 
cow manure when well decomposed. Probably 
it would best assist to purify the pig manure if 
it were mixed with an equal portion of dry 
loam, and kept frequently turned to admit air, 
and thus sweeten it. Excepting sweet horse 
droppings we know of no animal manure that 
can be safely used fresh with pot plants.—D. 
2061.—Spigelia marylandica.—lIn its 
native country this plant grows in sheltered 
situations, the roots finding their way deep down 
into a body of rich vegetable mould. Shelter 
from cutting winds, a free root-run in congenial 
soil, partial shade in summer, with abundance 
of moisture in hot weather, are the essential 
points in the culture of this beautiful but some- 
what rare plant. A position in which the 
natural conditions can be imitated should be 
chosen; and where the soil is not of the right 
description, it should be taken out 2 ft. in 
depth and filled up with a well-sanded mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and peat.—J. C. B. 
2260.—Wallflowers not Blooming.— 
July is too late a period of the year in which to 
sow Wallflowers. Like Sweet Williams, Canter- 
bury Bells, &c., they are true biennials, and if 
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not sown as early as May will rarely bloom the 
next year. All about London, where the Wall- 
flower is grown to an extent of which pro- 
vincials have little knowledge, seed is invariably 
sown in the months of January and February 
to secure bloom as early as possible. March and 
April are good average months, but late enough 
to enable large robust plants to be obtained. 
Perhaps yours is a particularly late locality. 
To residents in Middlesex it gives surprise to 
read that plants were kept in a frame during 
the winter, as here many hundreds of acres are 
grown in the open ground, and the plants rarely 
suffer. Another year sow earlier, and thus avoid 
your present difficulty.—D. 

Narcissus poeticus Failing. — The 
cause of the Narcissus buds withering before ex- 
panding probably arises from the plants being too 
dry at the roots. Those that have not thrown up 
flower buds have doubtless had the foliage 
injured the previous year, either by being cut 
or by damaging the roots by digging, or by not 
having sufficient moisture in the ground ; per- 
haps from being planted under overhanging 
branches of trees or too nea buildings. If these 
evils are guarded against, the plants cannot fail 
to flower ; but they probably will require a year 
or more to recover strength, If the soil is natu- 
rally very dry, take them up about the 20th 
June, or sooner if the foliage becomes yellow 
at the extremities; divide and plant them 3 ft. 
apart, in clumps, in the shade of some low- 
growing shrub, or in some other moist situation ; 
but in either case quite open to the sky. Don’t 
dig near them, as that only hastens evaporation. 
—T. B. 


Fennel Roots.—It is not the roots that are 
eaten in Italy, bnt the lower end of the leaf 
stalk, at its junction with the roots, and 
which, to an inexperienced eye, may be mistaken 
for bulbs. The plant appears to be raised from 
seed planted out in rich soil, and in the 
autumn earthed up 3 in. or 4 in. only to blanch 
it. It is boiled and served with white or brown 
sauce in the same way as Celery, and is palatable 
enough, but not equal to it.—T. B. 


2133.—_Spotted Geranium Leaves.—the roots 
are probably ina bad state. Turn the plant out of the 
pot, andexamine the drainage. Should this appear de- 
fective, and the roots discoloured, work away some of 
the old soil from them, and replace the plant in a clean 
pot of the same size, working in a little fresh well-sanded 
soil between the ball of old soil and the pot. Water 
carefully, and place in a sunny airy situation.—C. 


2204.—Summer Flowering Bulbs.—Some of the 
late-flowering Scillas, such as peruviana, ciliaris, japonica, 
and autumnalis, might succeed in thesituationmentioned. 
As arule, however, such bulbous-rooted plants as bloom 
in the summer and autumn months require a free circu- 
lation of air around them.—C. 


22922.-Growing the Cocoa-nut.—The Cocoa-nut 
requires a brisk bottom-heat of 70° to start it into 
growth, growing freely in a moist atmosphere of 70° by 
day, and 60° to 652 by night, with a minimum winter 
temperature of 55°.—C. 

2157.—_Muscat Grapes Spotting. —C. W.—I am 
told that this is caused by the rays of the west sun fal- 
ling on the Grapes after the house is shut up. The best 
preventive is shading with whitewash or tiffany early in 
the season.—G. Bb. 


2192.—_Disease in Gooseberry Trees.—The 
yellow spots are in all probability a fungoid disease pre- 
valent in some seasons, and for which we have never 
found an effectual remedy. Syringing with soft soap and 
black sulphur will check its ravages, but the remedy 
must be applied directly the disease appears, When 
once thoroughly established it is almost impossible to 
eradicate it.—J. 


—Books on Tobacco Culture.—1, “Le 
sa culture”; Grandeau et Schloesing (1 fr. 25 c.), 
Librairie Agricole, 26, Rue Jacob, Paris. 2, ‘‘Tobacco 
Culture,” (a pamphlet); New York, 1863; Reports from 
fourteen different growers in various States of North 
America, 3, ‘Tobacco; howit is Raised and Prepared ” 
(a pamphlet): Richmond, Virginia, 1873. Ido not know 
the publishers of the last two, but this can be ascertained 
at the British Museum.—OMBU. 
















2276.—Fruit Trees for North Walls.—What are 
the best fruit trees to plant against a north and north- 
east wall?—AN AMATEUR GARDENER. [Morello Cherries, 
Currants, and Gooseberries. Victoria Plums sometimes 
do well on north walls. ] 


2277.-Cayenne Pepper on Flower Beds.— 
Will cayenne pepper put on flower beds to keep cats off 
do any injury to the plants?—W. DJLIEU. [We should 
think not; but if you were to give a plant or two that 
you do not care about a good coat of pepper you would 
find out for yourself.] 


2278.—Potting and Planting Annuals.—I haye 
a crop of Asters, Chrysanthemums, Mignonette, and 
Godetias, coming up now. I want to know at what size 
I should pot them, size of pots, and if more than one 
plant should be. put in each’pot. Also, what distance 
apart should they be in the open ground?—P. M. C. 
{Mignonette will not bear transplanting very well. It 
should he sown in pots or in the open ground where it is 


to remain—thinning out the plants to 3 in. or 4 in, 
apart. Asters may be put four or five in a 6-in. pot, or 
be 6in. apart in the open ground; Chrysanthemums 
about the same; and Godetias may be put a little 
thicker. ] 

2279. Plunging Bedding Plants.—I am anxious 
to know whether in bedding out Geraniums and other 
bedding plants they will not answer as well plunged in 
their pots as when taken out of them?—IGNORAMUS. 
[They will not grow so freely, but they will flower more 
profusely.] 


2280.—Wax Plant (Hoya carnosa).—How can I re- 
vive a Wax plant which appears to be dying?—SuUB- 
SORIBER, Bristol. [Judging from the leaf sent, the plant 
appears to have been over-watered. We would advise 
you to let it get quite dry; then cut it back consider- 
ably, and place it in a warm moist temperature; giving 
it very little water at the root. It may then start afresh, 
when the old soil should be removed from its roots, and 
the plant be re-potted in turfy loam or peat, with some 
finely-broken crocks or old mortar added ; also some very 
coarse river sand. ] 


2281.—Crinum capensa.—Shonld the above be 
planted wholly underground like Narcissus and Hya- 
cinths, or only partially so, like Amaryllis?—W. D. P. 
{Just cover the top of the bulb.] 


2282. Treatment of Alstroemerias.—Can any 
reader inform me what is the most suitablesoil, aspects, 
&c., for Alstreemerias?—G. 8. M. [Deep sandy soil, and 
in any warm aspect not too much exposed. ] 


2283.—Thinning Radishes and Lettuces.— My 
Radishes and Lettuces are coming up too thickly. Ought 
they to he thinned? and will they grow if divided ?—A 
BEGINNER. [The Lettuces may be thinned and trans- 
planted, but Radishes are not worth transplanting even 
if they would succeed. Throw the thinnings away.] 


2284.—Transplanting Sweet Peas.—I have some 
Sweet Peas about iin. above the ground. Can they be 
transplanted? or, if moved, will they die?—A BEGIN- 
NER. [Sweet Peas may be transplanted with every pros- 
pect of their succeeding. Choose a showery day for the 
operation if possible. } 


Soil for Palms.—Old Subscriber.—Turfy loam and 
peat in equal parts with a few pieces of charcoal about 
the size of nuts, with the addition of a liberal quantity 
of coarse silver sand, will grow Palms well. When the 
pots are full of roots liquid mauure, or some good arti- 
ficial manure, may be given with advantage. 


Soil for Alocasias. — Old Subscriber. — Lumpy 
peat, coarse silver sand, and plenty of pounded flower- 
pots or bricks. Turfy loam may be used instead of or 
in addition to the peat, if more convenient to get. 


2285.—Fruit for Hxhibition —Can you tell me 
how to grow fruit for exhibition?—D. [Probably we can, 
if you will tell us what you want to grow,] 


Paraffin in Water for Plants.—D.—A small 
quantity of paraffin spilled into a well will not affect the 
water to render it injurious to plauts. 


Insects on Pyrethrum.—Harry.—tThe insects 
enveloped in white foam are what are generally known 
in country places as the cuckoo-spit. You can easily get 
rid of them by washing or syringing the plants frequently 
with clean water. 


Unhealthy Roses.—R. H. H.—The leaves sent 
are shrivelled up. Well tread the soil round their roots, 
and give a top-dressing of rotten manure; also a good 
watering occasionally. The soil is too light and dry for 
Roses probably. Also read last week’s GARDENING. 


Cucumbers Without Heat.--W. C. P.—Cucum- 
bers may be grown successfully from June till September 
in a house or frame without the aid of any artificial heat 
whatever. 


Cucumbers from Cuttings.—W. C. P.—Take 
off short-jointed shoots having a growing point. Cut off 
with a sharp knife immediately below the joint, and in- 
sert in small pots of sandy soil. Place under a bell- 
glass or hand-light ina warm pit or house, and if kept in 
a moist condition they will root in afew days. If a leaf 
can be left close to the joint all the better. 


Renovating an Asparagus Bed.—How can I 
do this ?—Subscriber, Bristol.—[You may improve the 
bed by cutting out all weak growths, letting only the 
strongest remain ; then cover the bed with a few inches 
of good rotten stable manure, and give a liberal supply 
of manure. Water through the summer. But your true 
course is to make a new piantation.] 


Cyclamen and Primulas.—IJnquisitive.—Strong 
seedling Cyclamens, potted on now and grownin a close 
frame dnring summer, should make fairly good flowering 
plants by February next. They will require a dry airy 
house in autumn and winter to prevent them damping. 
Primulas many be grown in the same way. You will 
find plenty of information on the culture of both plants 
in back numbers of GARDENING. 


Insects in Cucumber Frame.—A. B. A.—The 
insects sent came out of the manure; they will not do 
much harm to the plants. A little Tobacco powder or 
Scotch snuff would probably disperse them. 


Gourds and Marrows not Growing.—Cord- 
wainer.—You should sow some more seed at once, or 
purchase some strong plants. There is plenty of heat in 
the frame you mention to give them a start. 


Arum Lilies and Cyclamen.—JL. L.—These may 
be grown in an unheated house with a fair amount of 
success. Procure at once some young plants of the Arum 
from any good nursery, and plant them out in a bed or 
border of rich soil, and keep them well supplied with 
water. In autumn lift and pot them, and place them in 
your greenhouse ; they will flower in spring. They may 
be grown all summer in potsif you cannot plant them 
out. Cyclamen may be treated the same way, if you pro- 
cure bulbs at once. 


Daisies on Lawns.—Havelock.—There is no need 
to cut the roots in half when you renovate your lawn. 
Every root can be dug completely up, and if you use 
good Grass seed you will not have many Daisies, 











Rock Strawberry.—H. J. M.--This ought to be 
obtainable at any good hardy plant nursery. Mr. Smith’s 
nursery, St. John’s, Worcester, is probably the nearest 
one toryou. 


Dielytra after Flowering.—Flores et Flores.—\f 
you cannot plant it out, remove some of the loose soil 
from its roots, and pot it in a larger pot, using rich sandy 
soil. Place it in a halt-shady situation, and keep it well 
supplied with water till the foliage shows signs of dying 
off, when less water will be needed. 

Cultivation of Pansies.—W. A.—A long article 


on this subject was given in GARDENING, May 15. We know 
of no book on the subject you mention. 


Washing Pots.—A. NV. B.—We would not advise 
you to place pots containing plants in strong soda-water 
whilst washing them. If you place the pot on the edge 
of a bench, and place your bucket of soda-water under- 
neath it, you can then, with a stiff brush, cleanse the pot 
without allowing the water to get into the soil. 


Capsicums.—H. P. K.—See GARDENING, February 
28, of this year. 

Chrysanthemum frutescens Etoile @’Or.— 
Meadowcroft, and others.—Mr. Howard, Nurseryman and 
Florist, Southgate, London, N. 

Apple Trees not Growing.—A. NW. B—If the 
trees show no signs of life, we would root them out, and 
use the wall for some other purpose till autumn ; then 
plant fresh trees. 

Double Seedling Daisy.—Subseriber (Aberdeen). 
—The Daisy sent is an excellent one, and appears to be 
grown in a manner we seldom see Daisies about London. 


Mushroom Growing.—J. S.—Fowls’ manure is 
of no use for this purpose. 


Sternbergia lutea.—Is this hardy ?—F. A. 8. 
[Perfectly.] ‘ 

Dick.—At any good seed shop, in tins or bags. 

Names of Plants.—H. L. F. G.—Apparently an 
annual Buttercup. It is not Anemone ranunculoides, as 
you suppose,——F’. H.—1, Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nico- 
tiana longiflora) ; 2. Scilia campanulata. 








QUERIES. 


2286.—Acacia and Pampas Grass.—I have sown 
some seeds of Acacia longiflora and Pampas Grass, 
which are just beginning to shoot up. How shall I treat 
them ?—FLORES ET FLORES. 


2287.-Autumn and Winter Flower Beds.—I 
would like to know the most suitable and effective 
hardy plants to collect now, for filling autumn and win- 
ter flower beds.—SARAH. 


2288.—Pruning Rhododendrons.—Can any one 
inform me if I can prune Rhododendrons which are 
some 8 ft. high when the blossoms begin to fall? Ihave 
a recollection of having so done some years ago with suc- 
cess, but should be glad to know the orthodox time.— 
Tw. Ds 


2289.—Propagating Deutzia Gracilis.—When 
may cuttings be taken of this and what treatment do 
they require 7?—G. 


2290.—Antirrhinums in Pots. —How should seed- 
lings of this be treated to produce fine blooms? They are 
in 2-in. pots.—F. 


2291.—Vines.—Will a small greenhouse, with a roof- 
space of 64 sq. ft., contain more than one Vine? If so, 
what is the best white Grape to plant with Black Ham- 
burgh ?7—A. 


2292._-Sweet Briar.—How is it that I cannot get 
Sweet Briar to succeed? It generally dies the second year 
after planting, seeming gradually to pine away. The soil 
is'clay—about four-and-a-half miles from London. TI have 
manured it, and given it liquid manure, but without 
effect.—SWEET BRIAR. 


2293.—Asphalte for Walks.—Will some reader 
tell me how to asphalte a small walk?—W, K. 


2294.—Liquid Manure.—Wiil ‘Public Analyst” 
kindly state what quantity Ler gall. of sulphate of iron, 
soda, or magnesia, is required to fix the ammonia in 
urine, &c.? andif either of the three are equally effica- 
cious ?—IGNORAMUS. 


2295._Lily of the Valley not Flowering.— 
Can any one tell me how to get a Lily of the Valley bed 
into flowering condition? The bed, which is an old one, 
was thinned in the early spring of 1879, and enough roots 
left to make three rows of plants. These bore not a 
single flower in that year ; and this spring, although there 
9 some buds, not a bloom has come to perfection.— 


_2296.—Wild Flowers.—I wish to make a collection 
of wild flowers. Can any one tellme how to dry them 
properly 7?—HAVELOOK. 


2297.— Vines Suddenly Failing. — About two 
years ago a friend of mine had built an early Vinery 
between 70ft. and 80 ft. long; he also made a good bor- 
der inside, had everything taken out, and put in a con- 
crete bottom and the usual compost, namely—good 
maiden loam, manure, &c., lime rubbish and. bones, 
&@., all well mixed together. He grew a splendid lot of 
young canes for this house, and got them well established 
in 12-in, pots, and planted his border about the middle 
of March, 1877. They grew splendidly, made fine rods, 
and were in a fine healthy condition, and promised by 
their looks to be a first-rate and profitable house in the 
course of afew years. This year they made fine strong 
shoots and splendid bunches of Grapes, which I should 
think would have been from 2 1b. to 3 1b. each and lots 
of them. My friend gave a good watering two or three 
times, when they began to show symptoms of distress 
and gradually go back : the leaves curled up and blistered 
as if they had been stamped with large shot from the 
back of the leaf, the bunches shrivelled; and this once 
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b:autiful house of Grapes looked in a most melancholy 
condition. JI asked my friend what he had been water- 
ing them with. His reply was, ‘‘I have been watering out 
of those twe petroleum barrels which I have put over 
the boiler and near the pipes to make the water tepid; I 
cannot think it is anything but that.” I said, ‘‘Are 
they new ones?” He said, ‘‘ No; they have been knocking 
about in the snow and frost for two years, and I thought 
they would be harmless.” A row of beautiful pot Vines 
went just the same. J at once put it down to be those 
petroleum barrels, and making the water tepid had 
brought it out of the wood. We searched the border 
very minutely, but could not find any signs of Phylloxera. 
Still, it may be so; and I write this as it may give a good 
scope for a few old Grape growers to give their opinion 
on this subject, as it is most disappointing to see a lot of 
nice young Vines full of fine bunches of Grapes go off in 
this way.—G. C. 


2298.—Flowers for Button-holes.—WHl some 
reader give me the names of a few flowering plants that 
will grow in pots, boxes, &c,, with the protection of a 
heated room, in which there is plenty of light. I want 
them for cut flowers (button-holes, &c.), I have zonal 
Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Calceolarias, and Migno- 
nette, The names of a few annuals, &c., would oblige. 
BUTTON-HOLE. 

2299.—Vines not Fruiting.—I have two Vines in 
an unheated greenhouse. This year there is not a single 
bunch of bloom on either Vine. I shall be obliged to 
any reader forinformation as to the future treatment 
of the Vines, so as to ensure bloom for next season.— 
GaALwW 


2300.—Insects on Plants.—Can any one inform me 
of a good method of clearing plants of red spider and 
scale ?—Wexst HILL. 


2301.—Propagating Gloxinias.—Will some one 
tell me the time and the best manner of propagating 
Gloxinias 7—E. W. 


2302.—_Moving Asparagus.—Having made an 
Asparagus bed last March with three-year-old plants on 
the old system, I find Iam compelled to move the bed, 
as I have made it over a cesspool. Will some one kindly 
inform me what is the best time to move the plants and 
which way of planting is the best? My garden is dry 
and has very nice mould.—R. H. 


2303.—Blight on Fruit Trees.—Are not soap-suds 
a good remedy for this, and, if so, will not soda in solu- 
tion be effectual?—R. H. 


2304.—Summer Pruning Fruit Trees.—What 
is the proper time for summer pinching the following 
fruit trees, viz.—Apples and Pears (espaliers and pyra- 
mids), Plums (on walls and pyramids), and Apricots ? 
Some say the middle of May, others the end of June.— 
WEE: 


2305.—Perennial Pinks.—I want to make a bed of 
perennial single pinks. Will some one tell me the best 
kinds of seed to buy ?—F. A.C. 


2306.—_Ivy as a Border Plant.—Will any one tell 
me how to grow Ivy asa border plant? The ground Ivy 
is too flat and not bright enough in colour, and we have 
not been able to producea good result with the wall Ivy. 
—P. F.S 


2307._Skeleton Leaves.—sS. H. S.—What is the 
best method of preparing skeleton leaves? Can anything 
be bought for the purpose? Also, is there anything better 
than.gum with which toarrange them ina book? 


2308 —Shelter for a Garden .—I should f:el obliged 
if some one could give me any advice as to lessening the 
full force of the wind in a narrow walled-in garden, 
standing on an exposed position. The walls are 9 ft. 
high, but the one facing south stands considerably lower 
than the north; consequently there is a sort of whirl- 
wind inside the garden when the south-westerly gales 
blow. Ihave had fixed some iron standards on the top 
of the south wall, 7ft. high, with wire netting strained be- 
tween them ; but this does very little good. The fruit 
trees against the top wall suffer very much, as the wind 
seems to strike against it and run right along. It has 
been suggested to me to pull down the east wall to allow 
the wind to escape, but Iam unwilling to do this with- 
out trying other means. The objection to hedges is 
that they would take two or three years before they were 
large enough to be of any use.—T. P. Hugains. 








BEES. 


“BEE KEEPING FOR AMATEURS.” 


THis is a pamphlet of some twenty pages, by 
Thomas Addey, and published at the Bazaar 
office, 170, Strand. It contains all that any one 
gould expect to find in a pamphlet, and the 
matter is of a practical character. The follow- 
ing article on swarming will be seasonable just 
now, and give our readers -some idea of the 
kind of matter contained in the book in 
question :— 


‘‘Swarming.—In a favourable season 
swarmsmay be looked for at the latter end of the 
month of May or the early part of June 3; when 
this is the case have a hive ready to put them 
in, and with a coarse cloth rub the inside before 
the bees are shaken into it. Have a cloth to set 
the hive on when the bees are in it ; and, before 
turning the hive over, put a brick for the mouth 
of the hive to rest on, as this will cause the bees 
to commence building combs on that side nearest 
to theentrance, ensuring protectionfrom invaders 
on the commencement of comb building. After 
the swarm for the most part has got settled in 
the hive, which will perhaps take half an hour, 
gently take the hive in the same position to the 
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stand where it is to remain, and clear all away. 
As to the straggling bees, they will either find 
their new domicile, or go back to the parent 
hive, which will avoid the sacrifice of life which 
would have ensued had they been permitted, as 
in the old system of management, to remain 
through the day before removing the hive to its 
standing. After sunset give the new swarm a 
feeder, containing about 4lb. of sugar liquid, 
as this will greatly assist the bees in comb 
building, and the queen will soon find space to 
lay her eggs, and a strong healthy swarm will be 
obtained. On the other hand, if no assistance 
be given and dull weather confine the bees in 
the hive, an enfeebled stock and perhaps a total 
wreck will ensue—a calamity which may easily 
be avoided by a little trouble and a trifling 
expense.” 








, POULTRY. 


Insects in Poultry.—All kinds of birds 
are more or less lable to become infested with 
small insects, which irritate and annoy them 
to such an extent as often to seriously injure 
their health. Fowls when kept in confinement 
frequently suffer very much from a small insect 
which breeds very quickly amongst their 
feathers. We have met with cases in which the 
feathers round the neck and on the head have 
been completely covered with nits, and the body 
alive with insects ; and it is hardly necessary to 
say with these thousands of pests feeding night 
and day on the bird that they soon become 
weak and emaciated. When fowls are troubled 
in this way, it is in all cases from an absence of 
the proper materials to enable them to free their 
bodies from the insects, for if the necessary 
means are at hand the birds are sure to take 
proper precautions for their own comfort and 
cleanliness. All they require is that there should 
be placed in a sheltered and dry place a quantity 
of cinder ashes, old mortar, or dry earth, for 
them to dust their feathers in directly they 
begin to find they have any insects on their 
bodies. This rubbish they will work so effectually 
through their feathers that the insects are very 
soon glad to take their departure. It may hap- 
pen that from usage and long suffering and de- 
bility, the birds have not sufficient energy left to 
trouble about a dust bath even if it is provided 
for them. In such cases as these a little sul- 
phur should be well dusted amongst the feathers, 
while the head and neck should be rubbed with 
an ointment made by mixing sulphur with lard. 
The great thing, however, is to have a heap of 
loose rubbish easy of access and dry, and then 
the birds will take care to keep their bodies free 
from all kinds of insects; but when no dust 
bath is provided, no matter how cleanly the 
house may be kept, the birds are sure to be 
troubled with vermin. 


Nests for ‘Sitting "Hens.— During the 
warm season of summer the best place for hens’ 
nests is on the earth, because that supplies just 
the amount of moisture that is needed to keep the 
shells moderately soft and the chickens healthy. 
Nothing is better for nest material than unwound 
straw-band, as it is soft and sweet. Straw is 
better than hay at any time. If made up else- 
where, we have found disused bloater boxes 
excellent things in which to place the nests, 
standing them in any quiet corner, and in dry 
weather giving the eggs an occasional sprinkle 
with warm water.—A. 

An Egg within an Hgg.—Mr. Towers, 
of Exeter, lately showed me an egg laid by one of 
bis white Cochin hens, April 21 last. It weighed 
44 ounces, and measured 8} in. by 6fin. Mr. 
Towers being struck with this, to him, extra- 
ordinary large hen’s egg, resolved to blow it and 
preserve the shell. He proceeded in the ordi- 
nary way to accomplish this object; but he 
found rather less than more come from this large 
egg. He shook it, and found something hard 
was left inside. He broke a iittle more of the 
shell, and to his astonishment there was another 
perfect egg loose inside, with shell apparently 
as hard as the outer one. The size of the inner 
egg is about 4 in. less than the outer one. Mr. 
Towers very kindly presented the curiosity to the 
museum, where it is looked upon with great 
interest; and I have no donbt the fact will be 
interesting to your readers. —Z. 

Eggs not Hatching.—In reference to ‘ Poultry 


‘taid’s ” remarks about eggs not hatching on account of 
tie chickens haying died before arriving at maturity, 
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the cause is probably a want of sufficient moisture under 
the nest. If hens are sat on the ground, it is seldom 
they fail to hatch if the eggs are fertile. We must iml. 
tate Nature in these matters. Ifahen can arrange her 
own affairs, she sits herself in a hedge bottom, where 
the ground is quite damp. 1n the morning she starts off 
to feed, and returns with her breast and wings wet with 
dew. This tends to keep the eggs constantly moist; and 
without this being attended to one cannot expect strong 
and healthy chickens.—S.8. 


Disease in Fowls.—Many of our fowls seem to 
be suffering from a kind of scurf, and lose all their 
feathers on the head. We are puzzled as to the reason, 
for they are regularly fed, have a gvuod field run, and 
came to a quite new house last February. They are 
otherwise in good health, as they lay well. They also 
have a good supply of cinder ashes.—MAy. 


Vermin in Poultry.—I have a hen sitting on 
thirteen eggs; what can I do to get rid of the vermin, 
as I find they are very numerous? Will they injure the 
chickens ?—A SUBSCRIBER. 


Keeping Brahma Fowls.—One of my Brahma 
fowls has something the matter with his legs; he has 
appeared weak on them for some time, but now they 
seem almost useless. When he is made to get up, for he 
continually lays down, he stands and trembles; he appears 
to have the cramp, Will any one inform me if there is 
any cure for it? I have a poultry run of 10 yds. by 3 yds. 
Can any one tell me how many fowls that space is 
capable of holding without injury to the fowls ?—J. 
PETERS. 

Fowl with Swelled Breast.—I have a fowl 
whose breast has swelled to such a size that it almost 
touches the ground whea she walks. It causes her great 
pain and trouble in swallowing her food; sometimes I 
observe she even vomits after taking Corn, Rice, or any 
hard substance. Last spring she suffered from an en- 
larged breast, but after laying some of the finest eggs I 
ever had, sitting and rearing a brood, the swelling en- 
tirely disappeared, and has only lately made a re-appear- 
ance. Is there any remedy for this disease? as I should 
be very glad indeed to relieve her from suffering. —KATH. 








HOME PHTS. 


Canary Losing its Feathers.—Has 
“J. R.” kept it during the winter in a room 
where fire and gas are daily in use? If so, that 
will at once account for the bird losing its 
feathers. Itis moulting, and I would suggest 
a judicious addition of strengthening and stimu- 
lating food, such as a small quantity of hard- 
boiled egg daily ; also a pinch of maw and hemp 
seed occasionally ; in the drinking water alter- 
nate saffron and a rusty nail; a lump of Bay 
salt between the wires to peck at is also a good 
thing. And next winter take care that itis kept 
in a room without fire or gas; for, although 
draughts are injurious, a mere cold temperature 
in any room is beneficial rather than otherwise. 
I have tried both plans, and found that keeping 
birds in a room with a fire they were moulting 
all the year round ; whereas, last winter I kept 
mine in a room where the thermometer often 
stood at 32°, and I never had stronger or 
healthier birds. —FERNDALE. 


Feeding Birds.—Young thrushes are very 
easily reared. Skylarks are much more tender, 
but they should both be fed in the same way— 
on hard boiled yolk of egg, sopped bread, and 


oS?) 
finely minced lean raw beef, to which you may 
add, if you please, a sprinkle of Poppy seed, 
all well mixed together into a moist paste. ‘Lhe 
birds should be fed hourly at least, oftener if 
possible, from daylight to dusk. The mess of 
crushed Hemp seed and bread with which 
unhappy nestlings are too commonly crammed 
is totally unfit for their food, and almost invari- 
ably kills them.—F ANCTIER. 


Parrots Talking.—Will some one who has had ex- 
perience in parrots kindly inform me at what age par- 
rots may be taught to talk? I have a grey one which is 
only ten months old. Is this too young ?—E. A. DB. 

Canaries in Newly-painted Cage.—Is it in 
jurious to canaries to place them in a cage recently 
painted green and white ?—H. V. 


Taming Love Birds.—I have a pair of Australian 
love birds, and would like to know how to tame them? 
—L. M. A. 


Food for Birds.—Will some one kindly inform me 
what is the proper food for redpolls, siskins, and yellow- 
hammers? They are all to be in one cage (which I am 
making).—CRYPTOGAM, 

Worms in Dogs.—Can any one give me a simple 
remedy for curing worms in a very small Maltese terrier ? 
I have trieda portion of Naldire’s powders, but they do 
not seem to do any good. She refuses to take it in milk, 
and when I gave it in butter she was sick afterwards, 
and I tried it in the yolk of an egg. On the paper it 
says they must be given in milk or butter, so I fear the 
ege was no use. She has also a kind of skin disease—a 
sort of excrescence or wart comes, and when it dries it 
drops off. I was told to try turpentine, sulphur, and 
castor oil, and rub it into the skin, but it causes too 
much pain. Would washing her with carbolic soap do 
any good, or rubbing the warts with treacle as recom 
mended for wartsin cows? Sheis only four years old, 
and I should not like to lose her.—C. R. 
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AQUARIA. Blight on Fruit Trees and Roses.— | beyond the attacks of fly and other insec 
— With the following mixture and a syringe I have | I have generally found bone dust most satisfac- 
\f Stocking an Aquarium.—It ia start- effectually cured all my fruit trees from the | troy.—J. G. 

| ling to read ‘* W. B's.” directions for stocking black blight, as well as my Roses from grubs} Packing Strawberries.—Strawberries 
an 18 in. aquarium, when he states that as many and green fly Ba of black Tobacco, 4 1b. of |to be sent any distance should consist only of 
as twenty-two fish, besides tadpoles and frogs, | Quassia (Bitter W ood) 5 boil for four hours 1 | gych kinds as will carry without risk of being 
may be put in, My own experience teaches me | 3 gals. of water, and then allow it to sand for | damaged on the journey, as the finest fruit is of 
that such a number is three or four times too twelve hours. After using about half the mix-| no value if it arrive at its destination bruised or t 
large ; and if so many are put in, the number ture, if it is found ee more will be required, | >therwise damaged ; even, however, in the case h 
will gradually be reduced by death of the ma- fill up again with bot ing water, and it will be | of the firmest-fleshed sorts considerable precau- 
jority. In starting an aquarium, it should be ready for use next day. Tt has no injurious | tion is necessary in order to ensure success. 

effect on the blossoms.—MINIFTE. found from experience that the best material in 


bit) remembered that it can only succeed as long as 
iM} there is a proper balance between the animal Fly on Rose Tree,—As some of your which to pack Strawberries are the leaves of 
the green garden Orach (Atriplex hortensis) ; 


i and plant life—the former depending nearly en- | readers may wish to know how to rid their Roses 
tirely upon the oxygen the latter supply for | of that pest the green fly, Lsubmit to them a I therefore always sow a certain qnantity of 
Orach seed in March or April s0 as to have 


their respiration. The amount of this will de- 
pend on the size, number, and condition of the young leaves available for packing purposes 
plants, and also on the quantity of light and before the crop of Strawberries is fit for use, or 
the season of the year. If too many creatures soft spinach leaves would be a good substitute 
are put in, and more than the plants can sustain, for the Orach. For packing I use shallow boxes 
the fish will soon be seen at the top of the water of various sizes which do not hold more than 
gasping for air, and making bubbles, a sure sign two or three layers of fruit; I line the bottom 
that the animal life is excessive. I consider it with Orach leaves, and thereon put the Straw- 
would be safer for a beginner to commence with berries packed closely together. The first layer 
three or four fish, and as the plants root well being finished, I again use Orach leaves, and so 
and flourish, a few more might be added. Surely on until the box is full, when Ladd a good layer 
fish require food regularly, like all other living of leaves on the top; so that when the cover is 
f things ; for the water in the aquarium contains put on, the boxes will, if necessary, endure hard 
BH || little besides air, and therefore unless some- usage for a couple of days without their con- 
thing is given them, starvation must result. In tents being in the slightest degree injured. I 
feeding, care should be taken not to give more have frequently sent Strawberries packed in this 
than can be eaten at once, or what remains will way both by post and rail over 200 miles, and 
foul the water. Often at first, if the food is once by steamer to Scotland, and they have in- 
different to what they are accustomed to, but variably arrived in excellent condition. The 
little is eaten. I generally give vermicella, sorts which I prefer for such purposes are La 
broken up, which I throw in so that it sinks to Constante, Sir Joseph Paxton, Waltham Seed- 
the bottom of the aquarium immediately. — ling, Duke of Edinburgh, the Countess, Early 
G. ABBOTT. Crimson Pine, Cockscomb, Fairy Queen, Lucas. 
Gold Fish Dying.—I hava two gold fish in a bell- | plan that effectually cured mine last year. I Dr. Hogg, Unser Fritz, Ascot Pine-apple, and 
eo head of the Duc de Magenta, all of which may be picked 
when quite ripe; whilst President, Frogmore, 


i | glass which were perfectly healthy when I first had constructed a box (A) to enclose th 
them (about a fortnight ago), but now they are covered | pose tree, divided and hinged, when closed 4 

Late Pine, and James Veitch, should be gathered 

a day beforehand. It is of course useless to 


with a kind of white scum ; and several of the snails : F : 
have died. Can any readers inform me what is the cause | fastening with two hooks and eyes; on the 
attempt sending such soft kinds as Black Prince, 
Marguerite, Keen’s Seedling, jucunda, &c., how- 


and remedy? H. E. H. closing edges I glued strips of cloth to make it 
White Matter in Aquarium.—The cause of the | air-tight ; in each end I inserted pieces of glass 
film is having too much light on the aquarium. Place a | (C) opposite each other that I might see when I 
piece of green calico on the back to keep off the rays of had sufficient smoke, Ina corner of the box qT | ever handsome they may be, any distance, as 
the sun and light ; then take a small piece of sponge or ines 5 as 5 they would be sure to be more or less damaged 
a tooth brush tied to the end of a stick and rub it off the placed a small flower pot (D), therein a few live Ff GH pee 
through the bottom | ~~" ~*~" 


class. To remove the slime from the fish take them out | embers and Tobacco paper, 
of the globe and place them in a pail; throw over them 
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some silver sand, so that it may fall on the skin of the 

fish, which will cause them to rub themselves and el- 

i tirely eradicate the slime without injuring themselves. 
| —-NEPA. 

Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 28 
to 6s; Azalea, 48 to 98; Cineraria, 68 to 12s; Deutzia 
4s to 68; Ferns (various), 38 to 98; Heliotrope, 6s ; Jon- 
quils, 38 to 63; Lily of the Valley, 4s to 12s; Lilac, 

93 to 88; Mignonette, 4s to 9s; Myrtle, 6s; Narcissus 
43 to 98; Pelargoniums (zonal), 38 to 6s. ; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 6s; Spireas, 6s to 128; Tropwolums, 1s to 
38; Tulips, 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 28.—Per 
dozen flowers. —Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum _ Lilies 
Ses Camellias, 1s to 48; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 38: 
Eucharis, 4s to 63; Gardenias, 2s to 88; Roses (forced), 18 
os te ae a ac sprays or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d 
0 38; Fuchsias, 2s to 48; Primulas e 
Stephanotis, 28 6d to 4s. Gq 
Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 9s to 128; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 63 to 18s ; Begonias 
(flowering), 6s to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 63 to 12s ; 
Bouvardias, 12s to 188; Cytisus racemosus, 9s to 18s: 
Cineraria, 48 to 128; Daphne indica, 48 to 68; Deutzia 
: : pg ates to i Draceena (green-leayed kinds), 12s to 
. Nie oe ; Euonyr 28; 7 i 
i | Gooseberry Caterpillars.—As this is Fig. 2.—Fumigating box closed ae tana a OT ee of ~ pe. 
| the time to get rid of the caterpillar from the Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 6s to 128; Ganiantl 
? > HAS 9 




















































































Fig. 1.—Fumigating box for Rose trees open. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 





To Cook any Green Vegetables or 
Cauliflowers, &c,—Put them into plenty of 
boiling water with a little salt, and when nearly 
cooked pour off the water and add fresh water, 
either cold or warm, and let it come gradually 
to a boil, when the vegetables will be delicious, 
and no strong flavour, as 1s generally the case 
with Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, &c,—AN EXPE- 
RIENCED WIFE. 

How to Pickle Eggs.— Cun any one tell me the 
proper way to pickle eggs 7—M. BRAIN. 
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Gooseberry trees I can give your readers a cer- ni : : : 24s to 36s; Lily of the Valle : ry 
x : , EINCay of which and the box a piece of iron pipe, | nonette, 6s to 9s; Nasturtium, 3s ey alee beer 
































then dust on thinly some powdered White 
Hellebore, which can be easily procured from 
th> chemist. Last year my trees were first 
stripped of all their leaves and then the fruit 
quite withered, 80 that I had none hardly. I 
tried Tobacco-smoke ; but that was a failure. I 
am sure the Hellebore is effectual, as I have 
proved it on many trees this year.—E, W. 
Morzls. 


The Amateur Gardener.*—This is one 


of Messrs. Warne & Co.’s useful shilling books, 


which has lately been revised and greatly im- 


me to blow through and obtain the amount of 
smoke I required. There must be a space (BB) 
cut in the bottom of each side of the box to 
allow the stem and stake to be enclosed, the 
cavities around which can be closed by a little 
hay, &c. Isupport my box on a stand similar 
to a photo camera; others may find a more con- 
venient way. The box will be found useful for 
cleansing flowers in pots in a like manner.— 
AY bie Lunas Rickmansworth. 


Bone Dust as Manure.—I find this in- 
valuable both for flowers and fruit, especially 





caved in appearance. Its contents are such as : : aay, 
eg ae REPRESS: might peruse with advan- pot Vines and Strawberries ; and it is not only a 
vids Ww i oF Kh Per a ae ey nae eee rich but a lasting manure, which I consider 

peal 18 a >| better than bones in a rough state. The latter 


together with tables for sowing and planting, 


are, however, best adapted for Vinery and fruit 


or" here necessary, illustrations are added. : 
ace by ae Pe haanaee mo Ee all a ae rac. | bree borders. For pot plants, such as Fuchsias, 
a ODS Ohne of Oak prac- | +144 bloom nearly continuously, if sufficient food 


tical books with which we are acquainted 


*|be supplied to ensure fresh growth, a liberal 


ank yes ar i 1, which will serve gee A erie : 
Blank leaves are also inserted, w : sprinkling of this kind of manure will be found 


as memorandum pages. 





to be of the greatest service. In vegetable cul- 
ture a sprinkling in the drills with Turnips and 


* “The Amateur Gardener,” by Mrs. Loudon, New ? . 
Fdition. London: Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. | CTOPS that are best pushed rapidly into full leaf 


tain remedy. First water the tree all over and attaching a piece of rabber pipe to enable me| to 60s; Pelargoniums rn aie: ee 


(scarlet), 48 to 9s; Pelargoniums double), 6s to 12s; 
Roses (hybrid perp*tual), 128 to 248 : Syeda 68 
to 18s; Selaginellas, 3s to 4s; Virginian Creepers 68. -~ 
Per pair.—Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 48 to 73; Palms 
(large), 15s to 428; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 3 


Fruit.—Apples (culinar, er bushel and 
to 303; Cobs and Guneete oe 100 Ib, 120s bag 
(English hothouse), per 1b, 3s 6d to 78; Grapes (imported 
Almeria), per barrel, 258 to 308; Lemons, per box, 30s to 45s ; 
Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s; Pomeloes, per 
dozen, 38 to 6s ; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), each, 5s to 
158; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per Ib, 1s 6d to 2s: 
Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 4d to 6d. . ' 
Vv egetables.—Per 100.—Asparagus, 33 to 5s; Fre 
Beans, 94 to 1s. Per dozen babes | (out 
door), 48 to 5s; Watercress, 9d to 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s ; 
Mint, 4s to 68; Parsley, 63; Turnips, 1s to is 9d: 
Radishes, 9d tols; Herbs, 2dto6d. Per doz.punnets ol 
Cress, Mustard. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, 
Cucumbers, 48 to 78; Endive, 2s to 3s; Lettuce 1s to 
9s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 3s to 6s. Per lb,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 3d to 5d. Broc- 
coli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 188 ; Broccoli (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 2s 6d ; Savoys, per score, 5s ; Chervil, per pun- 
net, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 28 ; Mushrooms, per 
pottle, 1s 3d to 1s 94; Potatoes (general store, round 
kinds), per ton, 1008 to 200s; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 
180s; Parsnips, per tally, 5s to 7s; Rhubarb (per dozen 
bundles), 2s to 38 ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 28 6d ; Tarra- 
gon, per bunch, 6d. ; 
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VASE OF ROSES. 
Peruaprs there is no operation in gardening 
which is performed with less taste, as a 
rule, than the arrangement of flowers in 
vases. We generally see a host of different 
kinds of flowers packed as close as they 
can be got to- 
gether, great 
care being taken 
that the whole 
shall present an 
even surface 
when placed in 
the vase, and 
the object ap- 
pearing to be to 
get as many 
different kinds 
of flowers into 
one _ receptacle 
as is possible. 
Now, to proper- 
ly enjoy a vase 
of flowers, one 
kind, or at most 
two, should only 
be used. Take 
a handful of 
Roses or Gla- 
dioli or Dah- 
lias, and place 
them in a vase, 
and they are 
effective ; place 
them together 
and one des- 
troys the effect 
of the other. 
The single Rose 
bloom, with a 
few leaves and 
buds, placed 
lightly in a 
small vase or 
glass, will afford 
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rectly the spirit of the subject without con- 
descending to photographic detail, since we 
never can attain to both at once. When 
gazing on the charming group the subject 
of the accompanying engraving, we cannot 
but observe how fully this remark has been 
fulfilled ; for, while recognising the graceful 





























ten times more 
pleasure than a 
handful of dif- 
ferent kinds of 


flowers cram- 
med intv the 
same recep- 


tacle. The eye, 
as a rule, can 
only enjoy one 
object at a time, 
and this should 
be kept in view when arranging flowers in 
vases. We do not say, of course, that a few 
Fern fronds or light Grasses may not be used 
with advantage, provided they are taste- 
fully disposed. An example of this may 
be seen in the accompanying engraving, 
the result of a sketch after the celebrated 
Regnier. It has been truly said that the 
highest art is that which renders most cor- 








ROSES EFFECTIVELY 


ARRANGED. 


shape of the Cabbage or Provence Rose, 
still dear to many a Rosarian, it is obvious 
that the closely-packed petals are indicated 
rather than minutely copied; but as the 
likeness is not lost thereby, the gain in 
lightness and grace much more than com- 
pensates for the absance of detail. Our 
modern cultivators, in their endeavours to 


improve (from a gardening point of view) 











PRICH ONE PENNY, 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD, 








the queen of flowers, have almost suceeded 
in banishing the light and but semi-double 
Damask Ros2s forming the top of the 
group from our gardens ; but to a painter’s 
eye they will always furnish a spray of 
bloom such ashe delights in. This is not, 
even in these days, forgotten by modern 
French artists, 
who tread 
worthily in the 
“spirit ” rather 
than the foot- 
steps of Reg 
nier—the light 
and _ delicate 
sprays of Tea 
and Noisette 
Roses _ being 
very favourite 
subjects with 
them, while the 
massive blooms 
of a Pierre Not- 
ting and Maré- 
chal Niel are 
sparingly used, 
and only as 
a counterfoil to 
some rich dra- 
pery, such as 
that before us. 








FLOWER 
GARDENING. 
As I have had 
some experience 
and I think I 
may add de- 
cided success, in 
gardening, I 
cannot resist 
the temptation 
of writing to 
support “Jus- 
ticia ” in his 
reasons against 
the ‘ bedding- 
out” system. 
My present gar- 
den is a mere 
strip—two bor- 
ders 20 yards 
longand 1 yard 
wide, and a very 
small bit of 
ground which is 
used for Rhu- 
barb, Beans, 
and Vegetable Marrows, and also does duty 
as reserve ground. Since February I have 
had a continual and increasing succession 
of flowers, which will not cease till Christ- 
mas, as I generally have Chrysanthemums on 
that day. If I had Christmas Roses I should 
have them in January, and therefore never 
be without fiowers out-of-doors all the year 
round. Can any one who pursues tlic 
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“‘ pedding-out” plan makesuch a statement? 
Our garden does not cost £5 a year—A£1, or 
at the most £1 10s., being spent on plants, 
seeds, and bulbs; the rest going for soil, 
manure, and labour. Now, if I filled our 
borders with “ bedding-out” plants spring 
and summer, and shrubs for winter, I 
should have to spend more than double 
this sum to have any effect, and I fear that 
many friends would miss the lovely bou- 
quets of mixed flowers which it is my 
greatest pleasure to bestow. “ Bedding- 
out” flowers are most unsuitable also for 
the flower mission, as they do not last 
well; moreover, the sick poor have double 
pleasure in seeing some old-fashioned fa- 
yourite, the very perfume of which brings 
back pleasant memories of bygone days. 
Some of your readers may care to know 
the names of my various plants, and I will 
ive them in something like the order in 
which they flower: From February to June 
—Primroses, Crocuses, Daisies, Forget-me- 
nots, Pansies*, Violas*, Polyanthus, Primula 
japonica (very showy and quite hardy), 
Wallflowers, Geum*, Columbine, Pinks, 
Oriental Poppy, Day Lily, Campanulas* of 
several sorts (white andblue), Delphiniums*, 
Clarkia, Nemophila, Scarlet Linum ; from 
June to December—Bartonia, French Pop- 
pies, Blue Cornflower, Ox-eye-Daisy, Chry- 
santhemum Etoile d’Or, Geraniums, Calceo- 
larias, Phloxes of various sorts, Carnations, 
Asters, Fuchsias, Zinnias, Verbenas, cream- 
coloured Marigolds*, Gladiolus, Anemone 
japonica alba, large perennial Coreopsis, 
Dahlias, Dianthus*, Nasturtiums, Chrysan- 
themums. ‘Those plants marked thus (*) 
flower twice in the season from May till 
October, and I have generally a second 
supply of annuals to fill up the few blank 
spaces. Some good dwarf Roses give a de- 
sirable effect here and there against a most 
objectionable wooden paling at the back of 
the border. I have Lamarque, Maréchal 
Niel, and Cramoisie, yellow and white 
Jassimine, and a small Magnolia. Round 
the trunks of three hateful Lime trees I 
plant Sweet Peas and Major Convolvulus. 
So that I think your readers will allow that 
I make the most of my space, and enjoy a 
variety which would be impossible if I prac- 
tised the ‘ bedding-out ” system. My 
friends wonder how I manage. I can only 
tell them that I love the flowers, and do 
not mind any amount of trouble for them. 
My two guiding rules are “Give and 
receive” and “If you want a thing done 
well do it yourself.” I am always dividing 
my plants and giving them away, and | 
never refuse anything that is offered at any 
time of year. I do everything myself in 
my own particular border; digging, trans- 
splanting, pruning, and even watering are 
never trusted to a stranger’s hand. A hired 
gardener is to my mind the béte noire of a 
mixed border—worse than catsorslugs even. 
I will conclude these remarks by adding 
that I seldom have to cut off dead blos- 
soms. Gather your flowers judiciously 
when in their beauty, and you will have a 
much longer succession of bloom than if 
they were allowed to run to seed, and you 
will also give a great amount of pleasure 
to those who receive the lovely bouquets ; 
and what bouquets can be made from a 
mixed border is only known to those who 
have had the pleasant experience which has 
fallen to me. Amataur M, 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


| and September, and have also the same squat 


Improved Flower Gardening.—I was 
glad to see the discussion between Mr, Grieve 
and ‘‘ Justicia” about the present system of 
bedding-out. The geometrical system now 
adopted in public gardens is to my mind hate- 
ful, but I think ‘‘ Justicia” overdoes it in con- 
demning all bedding plants as he does. I have, 
wherever I have lived, planted my garden 
with herbaceous plants: Daisies and Primroses 
in front; Hollyhocks at the back; Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Pentstemons, Pyrethrums, Geums, 
Potentillas, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, Irises, 
Fuokias, Lilies, spring bulbs of various 
kinds, in the middle; but, when the bulbs are 
dying down and looking untidy, and the Prim- 
roses going out of bloom, Verbenas, Geraniums, 
Calceolarias, Heliotropes, Phlox Drummondi, 
Zinnias, &c., are wanted to keep up the supply 
of bloom. Mr. Grieve condemns among others 
the Epilobium. I once took an old-fashioned 
house, in the garden of which there was a patch 
of E. lanceolatum (Willow-herb) about 6 yds. by 
2 yds., and for two months in the summer it 
was a mass of bloom. Itis the best plant for 
bees I know of; from sunrise until eight and 
nine o’clock at night my bees were busy upon it. 
—APIS. 








FRUIT. 


SUMMER CULTURE OF HARDY FRUITS. 


Strawberries.—A good display of blossom 
on the Strawberry quarter, even after it has 
escaped the frosts, is not always a guarantee of 
a good crop if the summer culture of the plants 
be neglected. The weight of crop very much 
depends upon watering, mulching, and manu- 
ring, pawticularly in dry seasons, even though 
the ground may have been well enriched when 
prepared at the beginning. A mulching of half- 
rotten stable manure, or, in its absence, decayed 
hotbed manure or similar material, should be 
applied now, if not already done, covering the 
ground between the rows 2 in. or 3 in. deep, 
and well up to the collars of the plants. This 
will keep the ground uniformly moist, and at 
the same time render the placing of straw be- 
tween the rows unnecessary, as the rain washes 
the mulching quite clean, and it serves the same 
end. Should manure not be available for mulch- 
ing, short Grass may be used, and plenty of it ; 
as, in the course of the summer, a thin layer of 
it soon shrivels up and vanishes. We prefer to 
delay mulching till the flower-scapes are up 
fairly, or even till the fruit is set in tolerably 
moist seasons when mauure is put on, as we find 
it stimulates the fohage too much, at the expense 
of the flowers ; but in thin soil a mulching of 
some kind is indispensable, and in light or sandy 
soils it is the only way of ensuring well-swelled 
fruit. Before the mulching is applied to them 
the ground should be hoed and cleaned, and, if 
it be dry, also watered, and then mulched at 
once. When fresh plantations have to be formed 
in autumn, a year is just saved by layering the 
runners in good time, and keeping them stopped 
beyond the layer. Perhaps the very finest 
fruit for size and quality is obtained from plants 
that have been layered early in the season and 
planted in August ; and when plantations have 
to be inade, it is just as easy to give the plants 
some sortof preparation as not. With this ob- 
ject, a ridge of good soil should be laid between 
the rows and the runners laid on it; and when 
well rooted they should at once be transplanted 
—by August at the latest. There has been 
much dispute concerning the practice still in 
force in some parts of cutting the foliage off the 
plants after they have done bearing, in order to 
encourage a later growth. ‘Theoretically, the 
practice seems wrong ; but itis a fact that some 
of the best cultivators adopt it. Probably it 
succeeds better in some parts than in others. In 
late districts the practice is not to be recom- 
mended, as the second growth of leaves and 
crowns has not time to mature; but in early 
seasons, or in early localities, we think it is 
advisab!? to cut the oldest leaves off to let the 
light ‘ato the crowns. It is a noticeable fact 
that the first growth of leaves is always tall and 
rank, and that when they are cut away about 
July the second growth is short and stocky, the 
leaves broad, and the crowns prominent, like 
plants grown in pots for forcing; and in such 
cases the plants invariably bear well. Plants 
that have been forced in pots and afterwards 
planted out, make their growth during August 
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habit, never making a rank growth; yet it is 
well known that they invariably bear enor- 
mously. It is proverbial that such plants never 
miss a crop. The cutting-over process may 
therefore be recommended when the crop is soon 
over, and the foliage old and rusty by mid-sum- 
mer ; but the operator should be careful not to 
cut too close to the crowns. 


Small Fruits,—The practice of digging, 
either with the spade or the fork, among Goose- 
berry and Currant bushes during the summer 
is to be condemned. Nothing deeper than a 
push hoe should come upon the ground. All 
are benefited by thick mulchings, especially the 
Red Currant, which is more subject to honey- 
dew than the others in dry seasons; and the 
mulching, by keeping the roots moist and 
encouraging growth keeps it off. The Red Cur- 
rant generally makes very profuse growth, and 
the trees are much benefited by summer pruning, 
which consists in removing the suckers which 
spring from the base of the plants, usually very 
abundantly, and in shortening the side-shoots of 
the main limbs something in the same way as 
bush Pear trees. Gooseberry bushes are also 
benefited by similar treatment ; but Black Cur- 
rant bushes, unless it is to thin out the shoots, 
may be left alone till the winter pruning. Rasp- 
berries only need a good mulching and abun- 
dance of water at the roots when the fruit is 
seeding ; the weakest of the young canes should 
also be removed to give the others room, five or 
six being sufficient at a stool. 

Fruit Trees.—The grand point in the cul- 
ture of all fruit trees is to provide a successional 
growth of bearing shoots or spurs. Beginning 
with wall trees, and taking the Apricot first, 
the chief points of summer culture consist in 
disbudding in good time, so as never to allow 
the shoots to get crowded and smother each 
other, and afterwards in keeping the front or 
fore-right roots regularly pinched at every two 
or three joints, and layering in leading shoots 
wherever they may be needed to cover the wall. 
The Apricot produces its fruit on the shoots of 
the previous year’s growth, and also on spurs 
along the branches, and both should be assi- 
duously cared for and encouraged as above 
directed. The roots prefer a rather firm and 
well-drained soil, but require, nevertheless, an 
abundant supply of water during the fruiting 
season. Much of the rain which falls upon slo- 
ping borders of a hard texture runs off, and they 
are often drier than is imagined. They should 
therefore be either slightly forked over or 
mulched, to prevent evaporation, and when the 
summer is dry well watered. We have seen 
trees on the open wall absolutely flagging for 
want of water under such circumstances, which 
is very injurious to the trees. Dryness at the 
root means the starvation of the present crop 
and the failure of the next. 

Peaches.—With these the main thing is to 
keep the shoots as thinly and regularly distii- 
buted as possible. They should first be allowed 
to make a good growth, and then be laid in 
loosely, keeping the fruit always well exposed to 
the sun from the commencement. The roct 
treatment is the same as for the Apricot, only as 
the Peach is more subject to insects, red spider 
particularly, mulching and watering is of even 
more consequence in its case, and is far more 
effectual than the syringe or insecticides in keey- 
ing down these pests. Mildew, however, must 
be destroyed by sulphur dusted on the leaves or 
applied by the syringe ; or some of the antidotes 
for that disease may be tried; the ‘* Mildew 
Composition ” has a good name. 


Plums and Cherries.—These should be 
treated, as regards pinching and training, like 
the Apricot, keeping them spurred-in in front, 
and letting the terminal shoots which are laid in 
extend as much as they will, except such as are 
getting the lead too much, which should be 
stopped. Watering and mulching are highly 
beneficial, as both the Cherry and Plum root 
near the surface of the ground. 

Bush and Pyramidal Trees.—<Apples 
and Pears on dwarf stocks require little more 
attention than the thinning out of the shoots 
and pinching the lateral ones on the main Hmbs, 
so as to admit the light freely among the 
branches and keep the trees in shape; bat rigid 
formality is to be avoided. The natural bush 
shape Is as good as any, aud quite as ornamen- 
tal, while it affords the greatest facilities for ex- 
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tending the bearing capacity of the trees. The 
terminal shoots of the main limbs should not be 
stopped at all except when very strong, or when 
necessary to retain the balance among the 
branches. Shoots that are allowed to grow 
always furnish the most fruit-buds. The direc- 
tions also apply to trees on the natural stock, 
when these are trained and pruned; but the 
orchard is the place for them, and there thin- 
ning the branches out occasionaly is all that is 
needful. J.8. 


Orchard House Fruit Trees.—During 
this season of the year there is plenty of work 
in orchard houses ; the trees should be syringed 
morning and evening plentifully, and freely 
watered—a healthy free-growing plant will take 
up a considerable quantity. The trees should 
also be surface-dressed. I have found malt- 
dust mixed with sewage excellent for that pur- 
pose, but it must be prepared a month before it 
is used, and after the water has been added to 
the dust the heap should be spread out about 
1 ft. in depth ; do not buy the malt germs, but 
the dust ; malt-makers will know what is wanted. 
Thinning the fruit must now be commenced, 
leaving that at the base of a shoot; thin out 
isolated fruits and those on leafless shoots ; but 
asin unheated houses the stones are not yet 
formed, the present thinning must not be final ; 
pinch ill-regulated shoots, and put sticks to 
pyramidal trees that are not straight. As the 
Peach has a tendency to grow into a standard, 
all the top shoots of pyramids must be pinched ; 
as a general rule, leave about five leaves ; venti- 
late abundantly. Apricots may now be placed 
out-of-doors for a succession; in southern dis- 
tricts they will ripen well in theopen air. Plums 
and Pears may also be set outside to leave room 
for the Peaches and Nectarines. Look closely 
after the brown aphis ; Quassia-chips 4 oz. to 
the gallon of water, and 4 oz. of soft soap added 
when applied, will keep the trees free from this 
pest; wash the under surface of the leaves 
thoroughly.—R. 





THE SHRUBBERY, 


The Best Hydrangea for Shrubbery 
Borders.—Hydrangea paniculata is destined 
to become as plentiful in our shrubberies as the 
Lilac. It is quite as hardy, far more showy, 
and lasts much longer than the Lilac, but it lacks 
the sweet scent of that well-known plant. It 
is quite the best of the now numerous family of 
Hydrangeas. I have, planted on an ornamental 
border, various Hydrangeas, consisting of varie- 
ties of H. japonica, hortensis, and Otaksa; but 
the H. paniculata quite eclipses them all. One 
plant of it, which three years ago was put out 
of a 4-inch pot, is now quite 4 ft. in height, and 
as much in diameter. Last summer it bore 
twenty-eight fine spikes of bloom, varying from 
6 in. to 18 in, in length, according to the strength 
of the wood, the largest spikes being on the top 
shoots. The soil in which it grows is a moist 
stiff loam. The plant seems to want abundance 
of moisture at the root in hot weather, to enable 
it to produce its gigantic trusses of bloom. H. 
Otaksa ranks next as regards showiness, and it 
is dwarfer in habit than the old hortensis. Ite 
foliage is much the same in shape as that of-hor- 
tensis or japonica, but a little more pointed, and 
more glossy and smooth.—W. D. 
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An Easily-made Fumigator.—I have 
made a fumigator which I think perhaps others 
might like to know of. I have a brass syringe, 
with shifting screw jets, &c., to it. I have 
made a perforated metal cylinder, with a bottom 
also perforated ; this just fits into the barrel of 
the syringe, and is turned over at the top so as 
not to move up or down when the jet is screwed 
on. I then fill it with Tobacco, and stick a fusee 
end in this, set light to it, put it in the barrel, 
and screw either the single jet or rose on. The 
working up and down of the piston rod slowly 
ignites the Tobacco ; and so I get and keep up a 
stream of smoke about 18 in. long; if the smoke 
is wanted more spread, I put on the coarse rose. 
Once filling the Tobacco holder is enough to do 
a number of plants in my conservatory, I do it 
of an evening, and keep the house closely shut 
up till the morning, and then syringe the plants 
with water,—C. J. W. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


House and Window Gardening. 


—_—— 


BASKETS FOR ROOM PLANTS. 


Amone the many receptacles that have been 
named for concealing the pots of room plants, I 
do not observe baskets. After trying many 
plans, we have found nothing so good as baskets 
of close texture, painted, and varnished a warm 
brown (I believe called japanning), a colour 
which detracts from nothing and harmonises 
with everything, the brown earth and green 
vegetation being a safe example to follow. We 
send pots of the various sizes used to the Blind 
Asylum, and there the baskets are made to fit 
them ; they have stout wooden bottoms, as the 
weight of the plant is too great for basket-work. 
When not required they fit one within another, 
and take up very little room. The varnish pre- 
vents the adherence of dust and dirt. Fresh 
Moss is laid on to cover the surface of the pots. 
Our large baskets for groups of plants 74 ft. to 
10 ft. in circumference are made of open basket- 
work, and are lined with Moss. And here let me 
remark that some of the species of Hypnum are 
the best in the long run for this purpose ; though 
there are many Mosses more beautiful, but they 
do not last so long. The Hypnums grow on 
dykes or loose stone walls, and also on the ex- 
posed roots and trunks of trees, and come off in 
fine large flakes, very suitable for linings. It 
seems to be generally forgotten (as also with Sea- 
weeds) that Mosses are complete plants, with 
roots and seeds, and that it is in vain to expect 
such species as are plucked up from among Grass, 
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Window Plants.—Windows should now 
be gay both inside and out. Such plants as are 
inside should be as near the glass as possible, 
regularly and well watered, but they should not 
be permitted to stand in pans or saucers of 
water for any length of time; their young 
growths should be pinched if they become too 
long. Myrtles, India-rubber plants, Callas, and 
similar plants that have smooth and thick leaves 
should be gently sponged; but Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, most kinds of Ferns, and such 
plants as have hairy leaves should be taken out- 
of-doors and syringed occasionally, in order to 
clear them from dust. Window boxes, if well 
drained, allow superfluous water to pass off 
freely ; water may, therefore, be administered 
plentifully without any fear of its stagnating 
about the roots. A good loamy soil, mixed with 
leaf-mould or decayed manure, makes a good 
compost for plants in boxes. The beauty of Cal- 
ceolarias is soon over, as is also that of several 
other flowers; therefore, some preparatory 
means must be adopted for supplying their 
places with fresh material, and for this purpose 
Pelargoniums, small plants of Acacia lophantha, 
Fuchsias, Nasturtiums, Lobelias, Mignonette, 
&c., should be held in readiness. Plants now in 
the boxes should be induced to display them- 
selves to the best advantage, and for this pur- 
pose if a very narrow strip of wire netting be 
run along the top of the box and made to lean 
backwards, and another piece bent downwards 
in front, and some of the shoots of the plants 
attached thereto, a large and showy surface is 
obtained. Brackets and suspended baskets 





Fine-foliaged Begonia (B, Rex variety) suitable for walls and rocks. 


er scratched off the soil, tolast long. By having 
two lots of Hypnum it can be changed weekly, 
and if spread on the floor and well watered, 
it is wonderful how revived and refreshed it be- 
comes for the next week’s use. In summer, 
when all Mosses are, so to speak, out of season, 


we find a good substitute for our linings in turf ;: 


first mowing it close and then cutt-ng it into 
strips long enough to go round the inside of the 
basket. The Grass grows in a couple of days, 
and looks very well, peeping through the basket- 
work. If we were within reach of a hill, or 
‘‘links,” where fine turf was to be got, with 
such plants as Polygala, Potentilla, Thyme, 
Cistus, Galium, Euphrasia, Linum, all flowering 
amongst it a charming addition to the plant 
basket would be the result ; as it is, we must be 
content with our road-side turf, drawing out 
Dandelions and Plantains, and being satisfied 
with a daisy or two. I fancy these plain brown 
baskets do not attract the eye from the plants— 
the first point to be considered, in my opinion, 
in any arrangement, either in the garden or house, 
or with cut flowers. ‘Tio enhance the beauty of 
one plant by contrasting or combining its form 
or colour with others, is a safe and legitimate 
attempt ; and we see such pleasing effects every 
day in the fortunate grouping or position of 
trees in the laniscape (too seldom by any design 
of the planter), lown to the Mosses and Lichens 
grouped on the trunks of these trees. But when 
man’s inventions in the way of stone and lime, 
statuary, rockery, gold and silver vases, Majo- 
lica ware dishes, elaborate wire baskets, and 
glasses of fantastic forms, are attempted, then 
the difficulty is so great, that nine out of ten 
fail ; and the tenth will be a very questionable 
success in the eyes of the true lover of plants 
and honest student of Nature, Fo dink 





should likewise be well furnished with suitable 
plants, such as the hardier sorts of Adiantums, 
Polypodiums, Aspleniums, Aspidiums, Athy- 
riums, Pterises, &c. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias, Petunias, and the small-leaved dwarf- 
growing Ivies, are also very pretty when used as 
basket plants, 





GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


Begonias for Walls and Rocks.— 
The back walls of shaded plant houses, which 
are generally unsuited for light-loving flowering 
plants, cannot be better utilised than by cover- 
ing them with Ferns, Selaginellas, fine-foliaged 
Begonias (similar to that here represented), and 
graceful trailing plants of elegant habit. There 
are several ways in which these wall gardens may 
be formed, but the best which I have yet seen 
adopted is to cover the face of the wall with a 
coat of peat and living Sphagnum Moss, 2 in. or 
3 in. thick, these materials being held in position 
by means of zinc hexagon netting fastened firmly 
tothe masonry. Under such circumstances scan- 
dent Ferns, Begonias of different sorts, Pothos 
argyrea, Tradescantia, Panicum variegatum, and 
trailing Aroids may be planted for immediate 
effect, and spores of quick-growing Ferns may 
be shaken over the moist surface as a preparation 
for future display. Frequent syringing is requi- 
site, especially in dry, hot weather, until the 
plants have become established. In warm, shady 
plant houses or conservatories these walls of ver- 
dure are not only beautiful additions to the other 
arrangements, but they also serve a useful pur- 
pose in preserving the atmosphere in that humid 
and genial condition which is so essential to the 
welfare of most plants. —B. 
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pected immediately to break into growth. These 
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es 


ensure all soft-wooded plants blooming pro- 
fusely and well during the dull days of winter, 
—CAMBRIAN. 








ROSES. 


Indoor Climbing Roses. — Vigorous- 

rowing varieties of Roses, especially such as 
Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, or Lamarque, 
that do not flower freely if pruned to any great 
extent before growth commences in the spring, 
will now, after the principal flowering is over, 
pay attention ; whilst the plants are young, 
and before they have filled the space which their 
heads are destined to occupy, they need not be 
much reduced ; but when they have filled any- 
thing near all the room available, if cutting 
back is not carried out some time in the year 
they get crowded with useless, weak wood, 
little able to produce handsome, full-sized 
flowers. ‘To avoid this, now that the spring 
blooming is over, a portion of the large, strong, 
old branches may be cut out near the point on 
the main stem from which they spring, leaving 
a stump, the latent eyes of which may be ex- 


will form strong vigorous branches, which will 
produce the best flowers next season. This 
removal of a portion of the old wood annually, 
to be replaced by new, may be carried to the 
extent of one-third or one-fourth the entire 
plant, which, so treated, will always contain a 
sufficient quantity of young, vigorous flowering 
growth, and will not attain a dimension beyond 
that which there is space for, and that profusion 
of weak, useless shoots that results from in- 
sufficient pruning will not exist. The plants at 
the same time should be thoroughly well washed, 
so as to free them from insects. If there is any 
mildew upon them, a liberal application of 
water impregnated with sulphur will be found 
useful. Where planted in inside borders, or in 
a position where the root space is confined, 
manure water, given so as to soak the whole 
mass of soil as far as the roots can extend, will 
be of the greatest possible use. This may with 
advantage be repeated from time to time for the 
next two months whenever the soil requires 
moisture. 


Fly on Roses.—Continual efforts should 
be made to keep down aphides. Regular use of 
clean water without stint, applied with the 
syringe and garden engine, will effect the 
object ; their numbers may be reduced in the 
ordinary way by crushing with the fingers or 
the small sugar-tongs-shaped brushes made for 
the purpose; but in thus crushing them on the 
buds the matter from their crushed bodies tends 
to injure the character of the flowers, unless 
they receive a good washing immediately after 
the insects are destroyed. 


Potting Autumn-struck Roses.— 
Rose shoots taken off early in autumn, and at 
that time made into large cuttings 6 in. or 8 in. 
in length, and inserted deeply in cold frames, 
will by now, if all has gone well, have formed 
a considerable amount of roots. Those that are 
required for pot purposes should be taken up 
very carefully, so as not to break their newly- 
formed fragile fibres, and at once potted ; 5-in. 
pots will be large enough, draining them well, 
and using the soil a little lighter and more sandy 
than such as is advisable when the plants have 
got better established, at the same time making 
it firm. As the plants will have pushed their 
shoots a considerable length, they should for a 
few weeks yet be kept in frames, gradually 
giving more air as the roots lay hold of the soil, 
and when they are fairly established transfer 
them to the open air, plunging them in ashes or 
Cocoa-uut fibre. 


Green Fly on Roses.—The following is 
a simple, quick, and effectual method of clearing 
Roses of this pest :—Pour water slowly from a 
watering pot with a fine or medium rose over 
the leaves infested, holding them very slightly 
with the left hand, gently moving the fingers all 
the time; the insects will wash off easily the 
moment they feel the touch, and cleaner than if 
the plants were syringed for a length of time ; 
they cannot bear the slightest contact with the 
fingers and water without going. If you shake 
the shoots occasionally during the water falling 
upon them, it will also help to clear them of the 
drowned flies. No wash is needed by the ahove 
method,—W. A. T. 











The Hardy Dragon Tree (Dracena 
indivisa),—Nearly all the Dracenas or Dragon 
Trees at present in cultivation are generally 
treated as tender tropical plants requiring con- 
siderable artificial heat in order to grow them 
successfully. Recent experience has, however, 
convinced many plant growers that they will 
luxuriate in a much cooler temperature than 
has been supposed, and during the past two or 
three years we have seen them grown freely in 
the London parks, planted out in ordinary soil, 
and treated as sub-tropical plants. The species 
we now illustrate is very hardy in constitution, 
and is not only valuable for cool conservatory 
and sub-tropical decoration, but is also perfectly 
hardy when planted out in Devonshire, Corn- 
wall, and other southern counties, and it has 
also withstood the winter on warm dry soil in 
many parts of Ireland. A good strong plant of 
this Dracena is always an effective object when 
planted out in sheltered positions on lawns 
during the hottest months of the year; and 
plants of it so treated are fitted to withstand a 
much lower wintertemperature than when they 


aregrownin a heated structure. It is readily pro- 
pagated by means of cuttings of the stem, and 








any decayed leaves from their bases; then gather 
the leaves neatly up together with the left hand, 
and firmly place the soil round the plants with 
the right. When all the plants have been served 
thus, the sides of the trench should be evenly 
chopped down and the surface left neat and tidy. 
Many people tie up the plants with matting pre- 
vious to earthing, and some use Celery collec 3 
but neither of these plans is necessary : they 
only involve needless trouble and labour, and 
earthing can be performed by any intelligent 
man without resorting to such troublesome 
means, It is certainly not necessary to earth up 
Celery when it is growing rapidly, and moreover 
it is bad practice. A little earth, pushed down 
after a heavy watering to prevent evaporation, is 
all we should give during the growing season, 
and we know it to be a fact that some of 
those who grow the finest Celery in the country 
do not earth until full growth is attained ; in- 
deed, some of them do not earth at all, but effect 
the blanching by other means. The repeated 
earthings which Celery receives in the majority 
of gardens are not only harmful to the crop, but 
the cause of a great waste of time and labour. 
Common errors are frequently made in Celery 


The Wardy Dragon Tree (Dracena indivisa), 


for pot culture we recommend a compost of fresh 
fibrous or turfy loam, peat, and sand, the two 
former in nearly equal proportions, and the 
plants should be well rooted and established be- 
fore they are planted out. In Hampshire this 
plant has been known to endure 16° of frost, and 
if the dead leaves are allowed to remain around 
the stem—that is, allowing Nature to protect 
herself—it will stand even more cold than that. 
It may be mentioned that the practice of pul- 
ling off the decayed leaves of this and similar 
plants is often the cause of their death. 








VEGETABLES. 


Earthing Celery.—This operation should 
be performed only on dry days, taking care that 
none but well-pulverised dry soil is permitted to 
come into immediate contact with the plants. 
The soil should be chopped down on each side of 
the trench, and turned over to dry early in the 
morning, well breaking the lumps as the work 
proceeds. When the plants are dry—which they 
will be towards the middle of the day—the opera- 


tion may be commenced by carefully removing | 





culture—one being that in earthing-upthe plants 
too much soil is applied at one time, by which 
the hearts are covered in, and are thus made to 
bulge out on one side and become deformed ; 
whereas, when the operation is more lightly 
done, as well as oftener, the heads are kept up- 
right and the growth is much more vigorous. 
Another error, which is perhaps the worst, is 
‘‘ earthing” or banking up the crops too heavily 
in autumn, or before winter sets in. This is a 
very common practice, especially among ama- 
teurs, who often cover their Celery over head 
and ears. This is sometimes done with a view 
to keep out the wet and frost from the crops, 
but in such cases the plants fail to grow from 
want of air; in fact, as already indicated, the 
plants are buried, and consequently soon be- 
come rotten ; and though the wet weather may 
be blamed for this, it may even happen when 
the ridges are covered with litter or boards. 
It is therefore obvious that earthing should be 
done more sparingly, taking care that the grow- 
ing hearts of the plants are well above the 
ridges, especially in the case of late crops. If 
this be done, there will seldom be any reason to 
complain of crops rotting, however damp and 
severe the winter may be. Those who protect 
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the ridges to fence off the weather appear to 
overlook the fact that the means employed for 
this purpose prevent the escape of moisture by 
evaporation from the earth, in consequence of 
which the plants are more apt to rot than if their 
tops had been freely exposed to the air. 


Thinning Onions.—By thinning the crop 
out well you will have large Onions, and in fine 
seasons probably well ripened ; but when a plen- 
tiful crop of good sound keeping Onions is the 
object, it is a mistaketo thin them too much, Asa 
rule, small or moderate-sized Onions are the best 
ripened ; and a small Onion is just as good, in 
a culinary point of view, asa large one, if not 
better. For instance, small well-ripened Onions 
are preferred for pickling purposes ; and to secure 
these it is the usual practice to sow the silver- 
skinned variety thickly, and leave them unthin- 
n2d, and in this way ‘‘ button Onions,” as they 
are called, are produced. By thinning the plants 
out we should only get thick necks wholly un- 
suitable for the purpose. Long-keeping qualities 
are very much sought after by the Onion grower; 
and it is well known that well-ripened samples 
only will keep, and these are more certainly se- 
cured by leaving them thick in the bed. To leave 
the plants 7 in. or 8 in. apart, as is often recom- 
mended, is a mistake, unless Onions for exhibi- 
tion only are required ; but where sound bulbs 
—say about as broad as the mouth of an ordi- 
nary teacup—will satisfy, leave the plants close 
enough together to touch each other when they 
a‘tain that size—that is, supposing them to be 
s)wn in rows 7 in. or Sin. apart, as Onions al- 
ways should be sown, in order to facilitate the 
clearing and stirring of the ground. If sown 
broadcast, then the plant should have a little 
more room. When thinning the crop, leave them 
about the length of the forefinger apart, and by 
autumn the ground will have the appearance of 
being fairly thatched with Onions, of a size and 
quality fit for any culinary purpose. Cottagers, 
who generally have not too much room in their 
gardens, often crop thicker than is here recom- 
mended ; and beds may sometimes be seen that 
would astonish thin croppers. Sometimes the 
rows are only 5in. apart, and the plants from 
2in. to 3in., and the bulbs fairly clustered over 
one another, literally covering the ground—very 
nice samples, and thoroughly ripened ; and they 
will keep good till June the following year. In 
order to satisfy oneself on this matter, let any 
one leave a thick and a thin row together, and 
weigh the produce at harvest time. 

Harthing-up Potatoes.—As this is the 
season for earthing-up Potatoes, a description of 
the mode of culture that I have for several years 
practised with success may be useful. The 
ground in winter is well prepared by being dug 
up in ridges and exposed to frost. About Lady 
Day I have it forked down, spread manure on 
the surface, and then plough in the Potatoes 6 in. 
or 7 in. deep and 2 ft. to 24 ft. apart. When 
they begin to break the ground I harrow them 
over with a pair of very light harrows on a sunny 
day, which kills all the small weeds. When 
about 8 in. or 9in. high they are hand-hoed, and 
then require no further attention till they are 
dug up the first or second week in August. Last 
year I began to dig them on the 29th July, as the 
Regents had begun to grow out. In digging, 
they all hang to their haulms, and considerable 
caution must be exercised in handling them, in 
order that they may not be bruised. They 
should then be put in along narrow heap, and 
covered with dry litter or Kern, thatched with 
‘‘reed ” or prepared straw to keep them dry. 
This straw is similar to that used in this neigh- 
bourhood for the roofs of cottages and other 
buildings. The straw for making reed is threshed 
and combed by hand. Ina fortnight or three 
weeks they should be looked at, to ascertain if 
any are diseased ; and, if this is not the case, 
they should be gradually earthed up, the ridge 
being left unearthed to prevent them heating. 
Last year I had some under a north wall which 
were not picked over until Christmas, when 
they were removed to the lime and sand floor of a 
dark coolcellar, wherethey keep much betterafter 
the end of the year than in ridges or caves out- 
of-doors. The disadvantage of earthing-up is 
that the first leaves are buried, and a fortnight 
of the short season before the disease sets in is 
lost, which must be taken into consideration. I 
believe the crop is no heavier for earthing, and 
the practice entails much extra labour at a very 
busy time. My remarks apply to good, well- 
drained ground ; in wet soils earthing may be 
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advisable. I find that the true Lapstone Kidney 
is one of the best kinds, and it does not run out 
if grown in the same ground ; I have grown it 
here for seventeen years. York Regent is one 
of the best late Round kinds. With me it isa 
heavier cropper than Paterson’s Victoria, and 
more free from disease—both are excellent in 
quality, but the latter is better for cropping 
between, as the haulmis erect in its habit. The 
York Regent soon runs out, or degenerates, if 
grown year after year on the same ground ; but 
on planting fresh seed it produces, with good 
cultivation, very heavy crops. Although the 
tubers readily skin, and appear very unripe when 
taken up, the quality is excellent afterwards 
throughout the whole season, Many of the 
cottagers in this neighbourhood have followed 
my advice in reference to Potato growing, and 
have, I believe, found the advantage of doing 
so: J G., Exeter. 








COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 14.—Sowing Parsley in cold pits for winter use ; 
potting off seedling Campanulas; planting out Wal- 
cheren, Snow’s Winter White, and White Cape Broccoli; 
clearing of Cabbage stumps, manuring the ground, and 
getting it dug up ready for another crop; shifting Cala- 
diums, Balsams, Amarantus, and Coleus into larger 
pots ; potting young Primulas, and placing them in a 
cold frame where they can be kept close until establi- 
shed ; sowing Championof England and Nonpareil Peas, 
and French Beans; also London Coleworts, and Incom- 
parable Cabbage; planting Asparagus and some April- 
sown Lettuces ; also planting Celery in trenches for main 
crop, and another batch of UCauliflowers and Couve 
Troncuda ; putting in Lavender cuttings out-of-doors 
under a hand-light ; thinning Onions, Carrots, andother 
root crops, 


June 15.—Sowing Giant White Cos, the Favourite, 
and All the Year Round Lettuce; potting on Cinerarias 
and Primulas ; putting ont Celery plants ; raking down 
and levelling all flower borders and beds; layering 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury and President Straw- 
berries on pieces of turf 4 in. square; potting Stocks, 
Asters, Alyssums, Lobelias, and Calceolarias for room 
and conservatory decoration ; sowing Syon House Cucum- 
ber, Chicory, and American Cress ; planting Scotch Kale, 
Fearnought Cabbage, Savoys, Broccoli, and Vegetable 
Marrows ; watering thoroughly outdoor Strawberries that 
are swelling their fruit, and afterwards covering the 
ground with short Grass, in order to keep the fruit clean ; 
nailing in shoots of wall trees, and removing all curly 


leaves infested with insects ; pegging down Tropzolums }: 


awd Verbenas, and staking up Pyrethrum flowers. 


June 16.—Potting Musk plants for avtumn use; also 
Lady Plymouth Pelargoniums ; sowing Shilling’s Queen 
and Atkins’ Matchless Cabbage, and various kinds of 
Endive, Lettuce, and Radishes, also Golden Ball and 
American Redtop Turnip; thinning Apples, Pears, and 
Plums; putting in cuttings of show Pelargoniums and 
Mimulus in frames, and layering British Queen Straw- 
berry runners for next year’s forcing; sowing Canadian 
Wonder and Long-podded Negro French Beans; striking 
Peas and getting them earthed up ; thinning Turnips, a..d 
Spinach. 


June 17.—Sowing Coleworts and Little Pixie Savoys ; 
planting out another row of Cardoons; dividing and 
planting out double Daisies; thinning out Pears where 
hanging too thickly; clipping Box edgings; mulching 
Peas with rotten manure ; tying inall the leading shoots 
in Peach houses and watering the borders where 
required; clearing off Lettuce stumps and Spinach; 
shifting Chrysanthemums into their flowering-pots ; also 
Achimenes; sowing Negro Long-pod French Beans and 
a little Parsley ; planting Endive, Lettuce, Melons, and 
Gourds; also Celery and April-sown Cabbage, and 
making up vacancies among Winter Greens; tying up 
Carnation flowers; thinning Turnips and stopping 
Vines; hoeing between all growing crops. 


June 18.—Sowing ,Silene pendula and Forget-me- 
Nots; potting on large Coleuses and Cockscombs; put- 
ting sticks to Fuchsias and Phloxes and tying them out; 
turning gravel walks to give them a fresh appearance ; 
nailing in all the leading shoots of Plums, Apricots, and 
Peaches, and giving the latter a good washing with the 
garden engine every evening to keep down red spider 
and other insects; cutting back Ivy where overgrowing 
windows; gathering green Currants for bottling ; pot- 
ting seedling Cyclamens, and placing them in heat; also 
potting some Violets and Lobelias for indoor decoration; 
sowing Mignonette in pots ;"also Melons and Cucumbers; 
planting land just cleared of early Peas with Snow’s 
White and Cooling’s Matchless Broccoli, also Neapolitan 
Cabbage Lettuces on Celery ridges; putting Poinsettias 
in heat to induce them to produce a supply of cuttings ; 
examining Peach trees jcarefully for green fly, and sul- 
phuring hot-water pipes in Vineries to ward off red 
spider ; syringing Ferns to wash off thrips, and putting 
paraffin on Apple trees to kill American bug. 


June 19.—Planting ont Spireas; also Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower; taking up Hyacinths; netting Cherries that 
are ripening, also Strawberries ; digging out trenches in 
which to plant Cauliflowers, and manuring others in- 
tended for Celery ; plunging out-of-doors large plants of 
Dielytra spectabilis that have been used for forcing; 
sowing Snowball, Red Globe, and American Strap-leaved 
Turnips ; planting Autumn Cauliflower and Purple Sprout- 
ing and Karly White Broccoli, 


Glasshouses. 


Passifloras and other creepers must now 
be thinned, taking care to preserve as large a 
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quantity of young wood as possible without 
overcrowding, and permitting the shoots, after 
they reach a certain height, to hang down in 
graceful festoons. Keep up a good succession of 
dowering plants from greenhouses and frames to 
ceplace those going out of flower. 


Pits and Frames being now clear of 
bedding plants, may be filled with annuals, 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Begonias, 
&c., in order to forward them for the decoration 
of the conservatory. Hydrangeas are now 
coming into bloom, and require some assistance 
in the way of manure water; any shoots not 
furnished with flower-buds should be removed 
ind used for purposes of propagation. By means 
of plenty of ventilation—complete exposure, in 
fact, during fine weather—retard the show 
Pelargoniums. Old roots of Cyclamens not 
bearing seed-pods may be transferred toa frame 
having a north and shady aspect. The young 
ones must be kept in a good growing state. 
Plants of Spirzea japonica that have done flower- 
ing should be transplanted into a plot of ground 
that is rich, moist, and warm. 

Primulas and Oinerarias.—Both Pri- 
mulas and Cinerarias, if sown as advised, wilt 
shortly be fit for placing in 24-in. pots in soil 
consisting of three-fourths good loam and one- 
fourth rotten manure and leaf soil in equal 
quantities, with a good sprinkling of sand. When 
potted, put them into frames facing northwards, 
as these plants cannot bear exposure to full sun- 
shine, to break the rays of which, when very 
bright, shade with a piece of netting or thin 
canvas. Cinerarias should stand on a bed of 
ashes that will hold moisture and maintain a 
humid atmosphere about the plants; they can- 
not endure being placed on shelves exposed to 
dry currents of air. Place Primulas on inverted 
pots, so as to keep them up near the glass, or 
they will become drawn and long in the leaf- 
stalks. After potting, keep the lights closely 
shut down at night with only a little air on 
during the day until they have commenced to 
grow freely, after which give air plentifully night 
and day. 

Pinks.—Cuttings of Pinks for forcing should 
now be put in and potted on singly as soon as 
rooted, They are easily managed, do not occupy 
much room, and, with a little warmth, afford a 
succession of sweet-scented flowers alike suitable 
for bouquets or vase decoration. They are not 
much subject to insects, though green fly some- 
times attacks the young leaves ; its presence, 
however, is easily detected by the leaves begin- 
ning to curl up. Dipping and syringing with 
Tobacco water will be found the best remedies. 
The plants must always be sufficiently supplied 
with water, or they get into a stunted condi- 
tion. 

Salvia gesnerzefolia.—Cuttings of this 
put in some time ago will be ready for moving 
into 6-in. pots. This most useful winter-flower- 
ing subject naturally assumes a bushy habit, 
but to furnish the plants with plenty of shoots 
near the base, the points of the leading growths 
should now be pinched out. These ought to be 
at once plunged out-of-doors in a sunny sheltered 
situation. It is a free grower, and makes roots 
rapidly. In the course of six weeks’ time the 
pene will require moving into larger pots for 

looming, keeping them outside till the begin- 
ning of September, 

The White-flowered Abutilon Boule 
de Neige blooms nearly during the whole 
year, producing in succession its beautiful droop- 
ing flowers, alike suitable for display on the 
plant or for cutting. Itis of the easiest possible 
management, Cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, 
5 in. or 6 in. in length, inserted singly into 3-in. 
pots in sand, kept moist, shaded, and covered 
with a propagating-glass in a little warmth, will 
strike in a few weeks, and make nice small 
specimens that will bloom through the autumn 
and winter. A. vexillarium and A, vexillarium 
igneum are equally worthy of cultivation, flower- 
ing freely in small pots with ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. The two latter, grown with single 
stems 12 in. or 18 in. in height, and then stopped 
so as to form a bushy head, make beautiful 
miniature standards suitable for table or window 
decoration, or for placing in the greenhouse, 
where, if raised on inverted pots. they greatly 
relieve the even surface of dwarf-growing 
subjects. 

Acacias and Cytisus.—Acacia Drum- 
mondi and A. armata are the two best varieties 
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for pot culture. They are of easy growth, and 
not liable to die off suddenly through either a 
superabundance or scarcity of water, like many 
hard-wooded plants. Young plants of these 
Acacias that have been grown on from a small 
state, and others that are larger and have been 
eut back and re-potted after blooming, will in 
most cases, have made sufficicient growth, and 
should be exposed in the open air ; this is neces- 
sary to fully harden and mature the growth and 
to induce the formation of flowers, for if the 
plants be kept under a glass in a growing state 
all the summer they will not produce flowers in 
such profusion as if thus exposed. By getting 
them out-of-doors in good time they will be in a 
condition to bloom earlier through the winter. 
The very useful winter-blooming Cytisus race- 
mosus superbus, which is much better than the 
common ©. racemosus, requires to be similarly 
treated. If afew examples of this free, deli- 
eate, yellow-flowering plant be grown, a succes- 
sion of its highly fragrant flowers may be had 
through the winter. 


Fruit. 


Thin the shoots and berries of Grapes as re- 
quired ; only allow one bunch to each lateral, 
and pinch the shoot at the second eye beyond 
the bunch. If the borders are indoors, see that 
they are thoroughly moistened. In the Peach- 
house border watering must also be attended to, 
and liquid manure supplied now and then. Dis- 
budding, syringing, and other daily operations 
will require attention, Top-dress Cucumber 
beds immediately the young roots are seen pro- 
trading above the surface, thin out superfluous 
laterals and decaying leaves, and always main- 
tain a regular supply of young and good bear- 
ing wood. Never permit too many fruits to be 
on one plant at a time, as they only prevent 
each other’s development. Syringe both Melons 
and Cucumbers twice a day with clean tepid 
water ; but if mildew be suspected, mix with it 
a little flour of sulphur. Strong and healthy 
plants militate against red spider; therefore 
manure water must be freely applied to Cucum- 
bers. Melons ripening require to be kept a little 
on the side of dryness. As the frames are now 
cleared from bedding plants, the latest-sown 
Melons should be put in them ; these will come 
in late in the season. The beds need not now 
be made so substantial as was necessary earlier 
in the season ; if a good supply of last autumn’s 
leaves are at hand, they may be made of at 
least one-half of this and well-prepared manure. 
Three feet in depth will be enough now; beds 
of this description will be sooner cool enough to 
receive the plants than those recommended 
earlier in the season. In localities not favour- 
able to the growth of Tomatoes, or where a diffi- 
culty has been experienced throughattacks of the 
disease with which this vegetable has of recent 
years suffered, it would be advisable to grow 
some in frames. If the plants are put into 12-in. 
pots and plunged in the ground, and the frames 
elevated on bricks, so as to give increased head- 
room, good crops may be secured. The prin- 
cipal thing to be observed in their culture is 
to keep the plants sufficiently thinned and well 
tied out, not allowing them to suffer for want 
of water, and giving enough air to induce stout 
growth. 


Vegetables. 

Whenever a crop is done with, manure and 
dig the land on which it grew, in order to have 
it in readiness for something else. Nothing im- 
poverishes the ground so much or looks more 
untidy than runaway vegetables. Peas in windy 
places are sometimes apt to partially escape from 
the sticks which support them ; when this ten- 
dency is first noticed, if a strand of rope yarn 
is run along the rows on the lee side and linked 
here and there to the sticks, it will turn them 
back in the right direction and prevent them 
from being broken down. 

Make a further small sowing of Early Horn 
Carrots; there is a frequent demand for small, 
young Carrots, which it is always best to antici- 
pate. Sow Spinach once a fortnight in cool, 
damp-bottomed land that has been deeply 
worked; in dry weather it is sometimes a dis- 
appointing crop. Sow Turnips to succeed those 
just up ; burnt earth or ashes from any substance 
except coal has an invigorating influence upon 
the growth of Turnips in dry weather. ‘The 
Red American Stone and Orange Jelly are the 
best Turnips for sowing at thig ggason, Avoid, 
if possible, the necessity for sowing in freshly- 





dug land. If the land has been prepared a week | such Mosses as Selaginellus Kraussiana and hel- 


or so, the moisture, even in dry weather, will 
have risen by what is termed capillary attraction, 
and by drawing the drills rather deeper than 
necessary or desirable early in the spring, the 
seeds may be laid in moist soil, and germination 
thereby assisted. 

Continue planting, as opportunity offers and 
space becomes vacant, such crops as Brussels 
Sprouts and early Broccoli. A sufficient breadth 
of spring-sown Cabbages should also be planted, 
giving them room according to their kinds ; 
small varieties, such as Cocoa-nut or Little Pixie, 
will do if they be placed 15 in. apart each way, 
whereas those of the Enfield Market class should 
stand 18 in, asunder in the rows with 2 ft. 
between. Savoys should have a similar space 
allotted to them, according to the small or large 
variety grown. A few spring-sown Red Cab- 
bages should also be planted 18 in. from plant to 
plant, and the rows 20 in. apart. With the large 
number who cannot find room until something 
that has preceded them is cleared off, there is no 
chance but keeping the plants until the required 
space is at liberty in the beds in which they 
were recommended to be pricked out a short 
time ago, from which they can be removed with 
very much less check than if allowed to remain 
in the seed-bed until permanently planted. 
The main crop of Celery may now be planted, 
choosing the first favourable opportunity when 
the weather is showery: for, although the plants 
may not be so large as to take any harm in the 
nursery bed, they will receive less check from 
moving than if planted later when they are 
larger. 
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CONSTRUCTING A FERNERY. 


Tue great point in constructing a Fernery is to 
provide a sufficient body of soil of the proper 
description for the roots to work in, at the same 
time making due provision for maintaining the 
same in a sweet healthy condition. Ferns vary 
somewhat in their requirements with respect to 
soil, according to their respective natures, 
some thriving only when planted in pure peat, 
others growing stronger when a certain por- 
tion of loam is added thereto, many kinds being 
benefited by the addition of good leaf-mould. 
Every kind of Fern, however, with which I am 
acquainted will grow moye or less satisfactorily 
in good fibrous peat ; therefore I would advise 
that this form the sole ingredient employed in 
an indoor Fernery. The beginner cannot, 
therefore, make a mistake, but will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that each plant is pro- 
vided with a suitable rooting medium. In 
a small house the best arrangement would 
consist of a walk in the middle, not extending 
quite to the end of the structure, but allowing 
space for the formation of rockwork. On each 
side of the walk a sloping bank of soil must be 
thrown up, placing here and there amongst it 
pieces of sandstone, brick burrs, or any material 
of a similar nature, arranging them as naturally 
and informally as possible, and creating here 
and there cosy little nooks, which may prove 
congenial homes for some of the more delicate 
rooted species. Some kinds, especially mountain 
varieties, only give satisfaction when the fibres 
can touch as it were some inorganic substance, 
These kinds love moisture at the root, but it 
must be accompanied by most perfect drainage. 
I would, however, warn those attempting the 
formation of a Fernery not to overdo the matter 
in this respect. Just enough rocky matter to 
ensure drainage, and to impart a natural appear- 
ance is necessary, and no more. The system, 
too, often followed of building up a rockery in 
a solid way, leaving here and there a shallow 
pocket, cannot be too severely ensured. Even 
the small growing kinds languish in such 
places, and as for those of a naturally vigorous 
habit they can never, when thus starved, af- 
ford any true idea of their beauty and manner 
of growth. Virgin cork may be used just in 
the same manner as the hard materials named. 
It may be buried in the earth here and there, 
allowing it to project from the soil. Any 
naked portion of the wall may also be covered 
with it. There are also some kinds of 
Ferns, such as the Hlk’s-horn and the 
Davallias, which, if wired on to cork with 
a little Sphagnum Mosg will thrive very ‘wsl} 
thus treated, provided that the Moss is képi 
moist during the summer months. The lower 
portion of the rockwork may be bordered with 


vetica, and other species may be introduced with 
good effect in other parts of it. Care must be 
taken to plant the strong-growing kinds at the 
back, coming gradually down to such as are dis- 
tinguished by their small proportions. With 
respect to a fountain, if such be desired, it may 
be placed according to the taste of the owner. 
Our own impression is, however, that unless ar- 
rangements can be made for ensuring a constant 
supply of pure water this part of the affair is 
best left out, especially in a house of limited di- 
mensions, J. CoRNHILL. 





Do Ferns require Sunshine ?—Ferns 
dislike bright sunshine, thriving best where the 
atmosphere is constantly moist and the light 
of asubdued description. At the same time, 
it must be admitted that this interesting family 
of plants is often subjected to treatment which 
is far from being in accordance with their nature 
and requirements. Many growers make a prac- 
tice of either heavily shading their Ferns during 
a great portion of the day, or of creating dense 
perpetual shade by damping the glass with a 
mixture of some kind, not appearing to realise 
the fact that Ferns, like other plants, require a 
certain amount of light to build up their tissues ; 
and that when unduly deprived of its influence, 
the foliage cannot well attain its due amount of 
healthy vigour. There are some species which 
will thrive in very light-excluded situations 5 
others, again, such as the generality of the 
Adiantums, require a considerable amount of 
light, and are even benefited when they catch 
at some part of the day a portion of the sun’s 
rays. Many of our most beautiful stove species, 
such as the Gold and Silver Gymnogrammas, 
seldom retain their vigour and beauty long unless 
placed in a very light position. Those who 
would wish to forma correct idea of the require- 
ments of the Fern tribe in this respect should 
visit their native haunts. There they will sce 
at a glance that every plant receives a large 
share of filtered light ; they will note that in 
every case, although the plant is well sheltered 
from the glare of a hot sun, it invariably turns 
towards the light ; and in most cases it will be 
found that either the morning or evening sun 
reaches it. If the grower takes Nature for his 
guide in this matter he cannot err. Whether 
his plants be grown in a glass structure or in 
the open air the same rules will apply. A slight 
shade of tiffany, to be applied only when needed, 
is all that is required ; and if the structure has 
a north aspect, but little artificial shade will be 
required. The plants will get a maximum of 
light without being subjected to the aridity 
which is apt to prevail in a structure so situated 
as to be exposed to the summer’s sun. These 
remarks apply equally well to the construction 
of Ferneries in the open air. Choose, if possible, 
a situation where the plants are completely 
screened from the noonday sun, but where they 
are at no time densely shaded. The north side 
of a wall or building, or asituation in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of tall trees, where the 
early morning sun, as well as its departing rays, 
penetrate—where the atmosphere is at all times 
cool and moist—is just the place in which Ferns 
thrive, and attain a luxuriant development.— 
1 Fle ahs 8 

Hardy Climbers for Basket 
Handles.—Searcely any hardy climber is so 
well suited to this purpose as Ivy, for it is 
evergreen, permanent, and will bear any amount 
of trimming. Showy handles would detract 
from the gay colours of the flowers massed in 
the baskets. A margin of Ivy and the handle 
covered with the same material, whether green 
or variegated, greatly improve the appearance 
of iron wire baskets. Some baskets should be 
dressed with green, some with gollen, and some 
with silver-leaved Ivies ; and the flor] fittings 
should be such as would harmonise with these 
colours. Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox Drummondi, 
and similar plants, are exactly suited for 
baskets. —A. D. ; 

Hardiness of Lobelias and Primulas. 
—It may be interesting to your readers to know 
that the beautiful Lobelia cardinalis, which bears 
scarlet flowers and dark brown leaves, has lived 
out in a border through the whole of last winter,, 
a sprinkling of ashes merely being used to pro- 





| tect the roots from frost. Also Japanese Pri- 
ravilas are qaite hardy here, and have lived 
throngh the two last winters in the open ground, 
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This is in Herefordshire, by no means a warm 
climate.—M. C. H. 

The Sickle-leaved Catchfly (Silene fal- 
cata).—This pretty Catchfly forms perennial tufts 
consisting of numerous curved, awl-shaped, hairy 
leaves. ‘The flowers are borne singly on stems 
about 6 in. high, and are about # in. across ; the 
petals are divided into halves down to the 
throat, as are also the central appendages, the 
colour of the whole being a creamy white. It is 
a Roane of the Bithynian Mount Olympus. 
—W. 


HARDY JUNE FLOWERS. 
THE engravings on our next page represent 
some hardy plants which flower in June, in ad- 
dition to those we gave last year. Although 
some here given are not the best hardy flowers 
that bloom in June, they are all well worth 
growing. 

Silvery Yarrow (Achillea Clavennss).—A 
dwarf, white-leaved, distinct plant, 6 in. to 10 
in. high. Flowers white, in neat heads stand- 
ing well above the foliage. A good and easily 
grown rock plant, and also an excellent subject 
for the front rank of the mixed border, where 
the soil is not too cold and stiff. On congenial 
soils it might be used as an edging plant for 
the sake of variety. Increased by division of 
the tufts in autumn or spring. 


Lebanon Candytuft (thionema coridi- 
folium).—A little novelty in leaf and flower 
distinct from any other kind in cultivation. 
Flowers rather large, of a pleasing flesh-colour 
prettily veined with rose, in small dense clusters. 
It does not possess the rude vigour of our ever- 
green Iberises, among which it is placed by some 
authors, but it is none the less valuable for be- 
ing unlike them, and is fitted for association 
with a dwarfer and more select class of subjects. 
it should be planted on warm and sunny parts 
of the rock garden, in well-drained sandy loam. 
Increased by cuttings or seed. 


The Pot Marigold (Calendula officinalis). 
—This excellent old plant can be had ‘‘ gay ” 
late in autumn, as well as in the early part of 
summer. Our beds of it are dazzling, and the 
flowers double to the centre; such a blaze of 
colour could not, at this season, have been had 
with any other plant. After saving sufficient 
seed, we cut down the plants to the ground, 
thoroughly soak the beds when needful, and in 
about three weeks the ‘‘ evergreen tufts of 
leaves”’ are again in full growth, and by the end 
of August the second crop of flowers begins to 
appear. A top-dressing of fine soil helps the 
shed seed, which produces plants in abun- 
dance, and a constant succession of flowers. 


Mountain Coronilla (C. montana).—An 
erect, free-flowering, slightly glaucous perennial, 
15 in. to 18 in. high. Flowers yellow, fifteen 
to twenty in each umbel. Suitable for the 
mixed border, rougher parts of the rock garden, 
margins of shrubberies, and naturalisation in 
ordinary garden soil. Division or seed, 


Amoor Pink (Dianthus dentosus).—A 
dwarf but sturdy and large-flowered species, 
5 in. or Gin. high. Flowers more than an inch 
across, of a fine violet-lilac, with a regular dark 
spot formed of purple streaks at the base of 
each petal, producing a dark eye in thecentre of 
the flower ; the petals toothed at the margin, and 
bearded at the base. The rock borders of sandy 
well-drained loam. Seed. 


Broad-petalled Geranium (G. platypeta- 
lum).—One of the handsomest plants of its 
family; 14 ft. to 24 ft. high. Flowers more 
than an inch across, deep violet, with streaks of 
a darker, almost reddish hue. Borders, or 
naturalisation, in ordinary soil. Division, 


Scarlet Lychnis (L. chalcedonica),—A 
well-known old border plant, 14 to 34 ft. high. 
Flowers scarlet, in clusters. There are in cul- 
tivation single white, double white, and_ double 
scarlet ; the best is the double scarlet. Borders, 
in light rich loam. Division and seed. 


Gaillardia picta.—This is a handsome bor- 
der plant, producing large showy flowers, rather 
profusely and in long continuance. It requires 
rather a dry warm situation and rich light loam, 
as the plants are apt to perish in heavy soils in 
cold wet places. Where they are apt to die in 
winter they may yet be used in mixed borders, 
treated as half-hardy annuals; for if sown in 
amild hothed at the end of February or the 
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beginning of March, they may be grown into 

ood plants, and a full display of their fine 
flowerthends obtained as early as upon those 
which may have withstood the winter in the 
borders. They are propagated by cuttings in 
autumn or spring in the manner of general bed- 
ding plants, and by division in spring, assisted 
afterwards by slight heat if the locality is a cold 
one. 


Coppery Monkey-flower (Mimulus 
cupreus).—A dwarf, very free-blooming kind ; 
8 in. to lft. high. Flowers coloured, both on 
the inside and out with yellowish-copper, or 
reddish-brown—almost bordering on crimson, 
with reflexed, velvety, and somewhat trans- 
parent margins ; lower lip prominent and plaited 
near the throat, which is dotted with purplish- 
crimson. Leaves usually tinged with red. Bor- 
ders, or the margins of beds of American plants, 
in light moist loam and peat. Division or seed, 
from which it varies much, 


Dark-eyed Viscaria (V. oculata).— 
This is a showy and beautiful hardy annual, well 
suited to the hardy flower border. The seed 
should be sown in autumn or spring, and the 
seedlings thinned out when large enough. It 
grows about 6in. or 8 in. high, and bears a pro- 
fusion of rose-coloured blossoms having a dark 
centre. 


Fraxinella (Dictamnus fraxinella), — A 
showy border-plant, covered with glandular 
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Fraxinella (Dictamnus fraxinella). 


hairs, exuding a strongly scented and inflam- 
mable oily resin; 1 ft. to 2 ft. high. Flowers 
pale purple, in long terminal racemes ; there is 
also a white variety. Borders, in any soil, but 
usually best in a dry one. Where it grows 
vigorously, it would be worth placing in isolated 
tufts in the Grass near the margins of shrub- 
beries, in unmown spots. Division or seed, 
which should be sown when gathered. 


Gladiolus Colvilli.—This is one of the 
hardiest of the Gladiolus, and one that is best 
suited for permanent situations in borders or in 
front of shrubberies. If planted in deeply- 
trenched well-manured soil any time from 
December to April, and left undisturbed, it will 
at this season of the year yield abundance of 
spikes of purplish-lilac blossoms, The bulbs of 
this variety are very cheap, being obtainable at 
about 10s. per hundred. 


Horned Violet (Viola cornuta).—A very 
ornamental and popular species, 6 in. to 10 in. 
high. Flowers nearly all the summer, pure 
white. Beds, edgings, borders, &c. ; best in 
sandy loam, though it will grow almost any- 
where. Division, cuttings, or seed. 








Double-flowered Silene pendula.— 
This is really worth growing, as its semi-double 
and double flowers are larger, of a richer 
colour, and continues in beauty much longer 
than those of the single kind. Indeed, this 
plant has in addition the merit of furnishing 
useful flowers for cutting, as many of the blooms 
are as double as those of a Pink. Lovers of 
spring gardening will find this double variety 
worthy of attention,—D, 
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Mulching in the Flower Garden.— 
During hot dry weather vegetation frequently 
suffers more from heat and drought on strong 
land—from its tendency to crack into deep fis- 
sures, and thus part rapidly with its moisture— 
than on light sandy soil, where the surface 
remainsintact. There is, too, a vast difference 
in the power of various soils, often even in the 
same locality, to absorb heat during bright sun- 
shine, and it is on those soils which, either from 
their colour or composition, may be termed hot 
soils, that the value of a thin covering of some 
non-absorbent retentive substance will be most 
appreciated. For several years past I have 
mulched nearly all the beds in our flower garden, 
and with the most satisfactory results. In the 
case of all plants which are benefited by a little 
extra nourishment, we mulch with short manure ; 
but in the case of others that usually make 
growth enough without any such support we 
simply cover the beds thinly with short Grass, 
from which the plants derive much benefit, and 
the saving of labour in watering is very consider- 
able. Indeed, I did not think that any amount 
of watering would produce the same result, 
because it tends to encourage surface rooting, 
and every now and then something occurs that, 
for ashort period at least, prevents the accus- 
tomed supply being given, and in a hot soil like 
ours the young surface roots soon perish ; 
where, however, the beds are mulched there is 
no occasion to feel uneasy about the water 
supply. In most cases it is best to put on the 
mulching as soon after planting is finished as is 
convenient. Verbenas, Violets, Ageratums, 
Calceolarias, Heliotropes, Iresines, Coleus, Tri- 
color Geraniums, &c., we mulch with manure 
decayed sufficiently to break up easily with a 
fork. I have generally used horse manure, but 
last season I obtained it froma bullock-yard, the 
manure from which is of a cooler character than 
that from stables, and better suited for a hot 
soil. The expense of the manure compared 
with the well-being of the plants and the saving 
of labour in watering isa mere trifle. It should 
be placed evenly all over the surface of the 
beds with the hand, and where the appearance 
of the manure is objectionable, about 1 in. of 
fine soil should be placed over it, and all plants 
that require pegging down should receive that 
attention in good time. Pelargoniums of the 
scarlet section will stand a good deal of drought 
in a deep soil; but in hot summers a thin 
covering of short Grass or Moss is a great help 
to them, and, if put on in time, will prevent 
their losing their lower leaves. This class of 
plants usually makes growth enough, and 
therefore all they require is some thin covering 
to check evaporation. Petunias, when once 
established, even on the hottest and driest soils 
never seem to require either watering or mulch- 
ing ; a dry hot season, in fact, suits them best, 
and very showy inexpensive beds they make 
when trained low on sticks bent over the beds. 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse is excellent material for 
mulching flower beds. It looks well and keeps 
the ground very moist, and it is, moreover, so 
cheap that no one need be without it.—H. S. 


Brompton Stocks. —These are very 
beautiful in borders at this time of the year, but 
are more abundant in small gardens than in the 
parterres of the rich. The giant scarlet, how- 
ever, 80 massive and withal so fragrant, is worthy 
of a place in any garden, large or small. Not 
less beautiful, too, but much rarer, is the Giant 
White, a grand Stock that, when well grown, 
will produce marvellous spikes of bloom. I have 
seen them on plants 3 ft. in height, 12 in. in 
length, and equally fine all round.—D. 


Achillea aurea-—This is one of the showi- 
est, if not the showiest, dwarf member of its 
ante family, and is admirably suited for the 
rock-garden, for choice borders, for bedding-out, 
or for edgings. It grows 12in. or more high, 
has finely-cut leaves and bright golden-yellow 
flowers, abundantly produced, and appearing for 
along time in succession on young plants re- 
cently transplanted into rich ground.—J. C. N. 








Notice.—Readers who lose or soil their 
weekly numbers are reminded that GARDENING 
is published in neatly-bound monthly parts, 
price 5d. when obtained through the trade. In 
this form it is most convenient for reference or 
for keeping for binding. It may be obtained at 
all booksellers’ and railway stalls, 
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Silvery Yarrow (Achillea Clavenne). 





White Horned Violet (Viola cornuta alba). 





Tark-eyed Viscaria (V. oculata). 


Pot Marigold (Calendula officinalis). 


Scarlet Lychnis (L. chalce lonica), 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIHS. 


2246. _Rhododendrons not Flower- 
ing.—Rhododendrons do not require pruning ; 
they naturally assume a dense, compact habit, 
and the employment of the knife in their case 
could only be productive of evil consequences. 
Plants which make a free growth seldom fail to 
flower unless the situation be of a very sun-se- 
cluded nature. The Rhododendron, like other 
flowering shrubs, requires a certain amount of 
light and air to mature the wood. Perhaps the 
trees in question are ina shady situation. This 
season, however, bloom is more or less scarce 1n 
most places ; the past summer being deficient in 
solar heat, the blooms did not form.—J. C. 


2247.--Araucaria Losing its Branches. 
—A top-dressing of good sound loam would in 
all probability prove beneficial. Be careful, how- 
ever, not to let it touch the stem of the tree. Itis 
not at all uncommon for the Araucaria to lose its 
lower branches when too closely environed by 
other trees and shrubs. When standing in a free, 
open spot, it seldom suffers in this manner. If 
your tree is shut in by shrubs of an ordinary des- 
eription, we would advise their prompt removal, 
or the tree will probably suffer to a serious extent. 


—J. C. B. 


2265.--Tacsonia Van Volxemi,—Young 
plants of this climber require but little pruning. 
Encourage them to make liberal growth by means 
of copious waterings and frequently syringing 
the foliage in hot weather. In the case of esta- 
blished specimens, the strong shoots may be shor- 


-‘tened back, and all weakly wood thinned out. 


When this plant is trained to the roof, it is better 
t> allow the individual shoots some freedom of 
development. If permitted to droop down some- 
what irregularly from the roof, it presents a more 
natural and far more pleasing appearance than 
whena more rigid course of training is pursued. 


--C. B. 


2259:—Narcissi Failing.—We can only 
surmise that the bulbs are deficient in vigour. 
As soon as the foliage decays, take them up and 
plant them in a rather cool and sheltered situa- 
tion. The Narcissi, as a rule, delight in a libe- 
ral supply of moisture at the roots, and thrive 
best ina loamy soil. Take out the natural soil 
about 18 in. in depth, fill up with a good com- 
post, consisting of turfy loam and a little leaf- 
mould and well decomposed manure. Plant so 
that the bulbs come about 2 in. under the sur- 
face, and do not disturb them again. Thus 
trarted, they should flower freely every spring. 
i. b. 

2271.—Oleanders not Blooming,— 
We should suppose that the plant in question 
does not get enough light and air when ex- 
panding its blooms. As soon as the flower buds 
appear, admit air freely. It would, indeed, be 
batter to place the plant in the open air in a 
very sunny position during the summer months. 
The growth made is probably of a somewhat 
feeble nature. This plant revels in hot sun- 
shine in combination with abundance of mois- 
ture at the root during the growing season. 
—J. C. 

2261.—Watercresses.—The profit to be 
mide out of half an acre of Watercresses de- 
pends on so many circumstances that it would 
not be safe to estimate ; but with a good soil, 
ratentive bottom, and care that the crop, once 
established, is never stinted ina constant supply 
of water, could not fail to show a most profit- 
able result. A simple method of spreading the 
water over your ground will be to bank up the 
stream at the highest point, then cut V shaped 
trenches from that point right and left, about 
4 in, or 6 in. deep, following every irregularity 
in the ground in a serpentine manner, always 
maintaining the same level, and only allowing 
suffizient fall to induce a gentle flow of water 
along the entire trench. Success will greatly 
depend on the careful construction of this 
trench: a dead level would be fatal, as the 
points most remote from your water supply 
would remain dry through absorption, &c., 
anid tapping the trench at intervals to supply 
tie beds below; on the other hand, too great a 
call would produce scour in the bottom of 
the trench, which must be very carefully 
guarded against. Your beds should be about 
3 ft. wide, perfectly level, and following the 
line of the trench; the outer edge should be 
lined with slate, driven down to the hard 





bottom and rising quite 3 in. above the soil, 
and the points made comparatively water-tight 
by overlappingandaliberal puddling of clay : this, 
if effectually carried out, would give a perpetual 
supply of about 2 in. of water over the sur- 
face of the beds, without which, I am of 
opinion that Watercress growing cannot be 
made a financial success. Each succeeding 
bed should be made in the same way, the 
overflow from above supplying that below. 
The trench should be tapped at intervals of 
not less than 6 ft. or so on from bed to bed 
to the lowest part of your ground. A foot- 
way from 12 in, to 18 in. should be left be- 
tween each bed, which will much more than 
repay itself in the gathering of your crop 
and repairing leakages. The indiscriminate 
mauling that natural Watercress beds are 
subjected to will at once point out the desir- 
ability of having these footways, and not 
having your beds too wide. I do not know a 
more generous plant than the Watercress if 
liberally treated. It delights in shade and 
plenty of rich manure. I grow it freely under 
a quickset fence in a natural stream, banked 
at intervals to pr3duce a normal flow, and 
occasionally drop at the head-water a spade- 
ful of finely decomposed manure and loam 
mixed, with a little salt added, which finds 
its way, through the action of the water, to 
the whole bed.—WATERCRESS. 


2258.—Planting a Rockery.—The fol- 
lowing are all pretty and interesting species, and 
should thrive in the situation mentioned :—Sem- 
pervivums arachnoideum and Browni, Sedums 
acre aureum, carneum variegatum, and Lydium, 
Saxifraga longifolia and the hardy species of 
Cactus, Opuntias Rafinesquiana and missourien- 
sis. All these should be planted on the upper 
portion of the rockwork in the hottest and 
driest positions. Other suitable subjects con- 
sist of Androsace sarmentosa, Anemone apen- 
nina, Arabis lucida variegata, Lithospermum 
prostratum, Polygonum vaccinifolium, Saxi- 
fraga pyramidalis, Phlox Nelsoni, and Campanu- 
las turbinata and carpatica. In the dampest 
positions may be planted Ramondia_pyrenaica, 
Gentiana acaulis and verna, and Primulas 
cortusoides, amcena, denticulata, and cash- 
meriana,—J. C. B. 


2257.—Orinthozgalum arabicum.—It 
is difficult to assign a reason for the bulbs not 
flowering. Try the following treatment. Put 
the plants in a cold frame, just shielding them 
against vicissitudes of climate, watering when 
needed until the foliage dies away. Pot them 
again in October, and plunge the pots to the 
rims in a cold frame, allowing them to remain 
there until the flower spikes appear. This 
species flowers freely when planted out in the 
open air.—C. 


2263. — Jonquils and Tulips. — The 
Tulips and Jonquils should not have been re- 
moved from the ground until the foliage was 
quite decayed. We fear that you will get but a 
poor display of flowers next year. Unless you 
have particular reasons for so doing, there is no 
need to take up the bulbs at all. If the soil is well 
prepared for theirreception,andtheground around 
them is not much disturbed by the spade, they 
will increase in strength, and will flower freely 
every year. It is, indeed, only in this manner 
that the true beauty of these spring-flowering 
bulbs is fully displayed ; they should be seen 
in masses, and then they produce a very pleas- 
ing and natural effect If the soil is naturally 
good, dig it deeply, working in some rich but 
thoroughly decomposed manure. Plant the 
bulbs in October, burying them several inches 
under the surface. Give them an annual top- 
dressing of manure, applied in the autumn, and 
allow them to remain undisturbed. Should the 
natural staple be very sandy, mix with it some 
good loam; if, on the contrary, of a heavy re- 
tentive character, lighten it by the admixture 
of some leaf-mould, river sand, or wood ashes. 
—J. C. 


2252. Hardy Perennials.—Let me adyise ‘ Rus- 
tic” to procure some seeds of Primula japonica at 
once, and sow in a seed-pan to transpiant early next 
spring for flowering. It will be weeks, or perhaps months, 
in germinating, but is very showy, and quite hardy. 
Mimulus moschatus Harrisoni is showy and good. Gail- 
lardia picta and Calliopsis philadelphica versicolor nana 
are not common perennials, but very good.—AMATEUR, 





2245.—Wall Climbers.—Passiflora princeps, Tac- 
sonia etoniensis, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, and Plum- 
bago capensis, are all suitable subjects for the situa- 


tion mentioned.—C. 
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2249.—Manures.—Pig manure is one of the most 
fertilising, but it should be well rotted ; in the raw state 
it is not suited for plants unless it is mixed well with 
leaf-mould and good earth.— HENRY BROWN. 


2266.—Strength ‘of Manures.—Fowl manure is 
about half as strong as guano. My advice is not to dust 
either guano or fowl manure over the Onions, as some 
persons do, Mix well with water, so as to form liquid 
manure, and water at the roots only. This plan is best 
for Onions, flowers, and Lettuce. Many crops are spoiled 
by the dusting method.—HENRY Brown, Northallerton. 


2274. Rose Tree not Growing.—‘“ Bert” made 
a mistake in pruning his Rose at the same time as he 
re-potted it, and leaf-mould is not strong enough ; well- 
decayed stable manure should have been mixed with the 
loam, ‘‘Bert”,should remember also that unless the 
plant has filled the pot with roots it does not require one 
of larger size. He has probably over-watered the plant. 
Keep it rather dry, and dress it with decayed manure.— 
AMATEUR’S ADVISER. 


2319._Sawdust for Garden.—Is sawdust of any 
uss in a garden? Would it improve a clayey soil ?— 
CROSSOUT. 


2320.-Liquid Manure.—I have arranged for the 
bedroom slops, soap suds, and kitchen slops, to come 
into atank in the garden diluted as they are. Can the 
urine and soap-suds be too powerful? If copperas (sul- 
phate of iron) be used to deodorise, would it impair the 
manurial value of the liquid ?—ELLCEER. 


2256.—Fennel as a Salad.—It is not the common 
Fennel that is so much used in [taly, but a variety calied 
Finochio, It is blanched and eaten like Celery, eitherraw 
or cooked, Finochio requires a light rich soil, andrather 
moist situation. Sow from Aprilto July in deep drills 
1 ft. apart ; cover the seed lightly. Thin out the plants 
in the rowsto8in. Earth up when sufficiently large.— 
OMBU, 





9309._Digging Potatoes.—I planted some Mona’s 
-ride Potatoes on the 29th March, and the tops of some 
of them are about 6 in. above the ground. When might 
[expect to turn some Potatoes up?—Novics. [In the 
course of a few weeks dig up a root and see for yourself 
whether you can turn up any Potatoes.] 


2310.—Rats in Vine Border.—I have a'greenhouse 
with five Vines in it. Two of the Vines made a good 
start, and are looking well, with a good show of Grapes, 
but turning yellow; while the other three made no 
growth. On examining the border I found the roots 
nearly eaten up withrats. The two thatmade agood start 
were not much disturbed. The rats have disappeared, 
and the three Vines are now making a start.—_W. M. N. E. 
(Fill up the rats’ holes with soil, and give the border a 
thorough soaking with water. This will settle the soil 
round the roots and fill up the holes, when the Vines 
will probably grow all right. Those Grapes which have 
turned yellow had better be cut off, as they are useless.] 


2311.—-Re-potting Ferns.—When is the proper 
time for re-potting Ferns?—NANOoy. [The present is a 
very good time, but a month ago would perhaps have 
been better.] 


2312,Draining Pots.—How should the pieces 
of pot for drainage be laid? and about how many 
pieces should be putin? Does it matter what size they 
are?—NANCY. [Lay one large piece hollow side down- 
wards over the hole in the pot. The rest of the crocks 
should be broken up to about the size of a threepenny 
piece, smaller or larger, according to the size of the pot 
to be drained. J 


2313.—Wild Convolvulus.—How can I destroy 
this?—ErrRAH; [Your: only true way will be to keep 
the tops cut off with the hoe immediately they make 
their appearance. Indeed, if the ground is kept con- 
stantly hoed, their shoots will not have a chance of 
appearing above ground, and the roots will then in time 
die from want of that support which they can only 
obtain from leaves and shoots. ] 


2314.—Topping French Beans.—Do French 
Beans require to have their tops pinched out in the same 
way as recommended for Scarlet Runners?—A SUB- 
SORTBER. {It is not at all necessary ; but to gain expe- 
rience top one row and see the difference in the crop.] 


2315.—Asparagus and Lettuce. —Our Asparagus 
bed is smothered with Lettuce plants, and we have 
scarcely any Asparagus. Do the plants interfere with 
the crop?—W. W. W_ [The Lettuce plants should 
have been cleared off before the Asparagus commenced 
to grow, but probably the bed is worn out. ] 


2316.—Cuttings of Oak-leaved Geranium.— 
I have a cutting of this plant which was taken last 
autumn. It has been in a hotbed all the winter, but has 
since been placed in a window with a westerly aspect. 
It keeps its green buds, but refuses to send forth shoots 
or leaves. How ought it be treated?—A BEGINNER. 
[Pinch off all flower-buds, and the plant will probably 
grow all right when it getsinured to its present quarters. 
The sudden change from the hotbed to the window 
would arrest its growth for a time.] 


2317.-Camellias Out-of-doors.—In GARDENING 
of June 5 is an article on this subject ; in what part of 
England, or in what country, is the garden he alludes to? 
—EASTBOURNE. [In Jersey.] 


2318.-Plants in Heated'Frame.—I havea frame 
which is heated with 3 ft. of horse manure: some people 
tell me that I should sink the pots down to the rim ; 
others tell me that I should keep them about 2 in. or 
3in. from the top of the manure, to prevent the snails, 
etc., from eating the roots. Which is the best way to 
keep them?—M. P. [You do not say a word as to what 
plants you are going to put in your frame.] 


Plant for Initials or Devices—W. D.—One of 
the best white plants forthe purpose is Cerastium tomen- 


tosum. It is best planted in autumn, and it is perfectly 
hardy. 


Insects on Gooseberries.—Mrs. R., Isleworth.— 
The insect is probably that known as the Gooseberry 
caterpillar. See notes on the sybject ig recent numbers 
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Woodlice in Mushroom-house.—R. N.—You 
may kill a great many by pouring boiling water round 
the walls at night; and many may be caught by placing 
slices of Carrot or Potato about the beds, and examining 
them every morning. A few toads kept in the house 
will also destroy a great many, and do no harm to the 
Mushrooms. 


When to Water Plants.—H. B— During winter 
and spring the best time to water plants is early in the 
morning, but during summer they should be watered 
in the afternoon. 


Potting Auriculas.—H. B.—The present is a very 
good time to pot Auriculas. They should always be 
potted as soon as they have done blooming. 


Remedy for Beetles.—R. V.—We are not aware 
that cats or dogs will eat the paste recommended some 
time since for killing beetles; but it is, of course, 
advisable to keep such animals from the spot where the 
poison is laid. 

Rose-leaf-—Subseriber, Hackney.—It appears to 
have been frost-bitten, and afterwards scorched by the 
gun. 


Vesuvius Pelargonium Sports.—Ici.—The 
sport you send was produced several years ago, and is 
now in commerce; also a white-flowered variety ob- 
tained in the same way. 


Carnation not Blooming.—Illawarra.—Plant it 
out-of-doors in good soil, and lift it in autumn and pot 
it and place it in a cold frame or window. 


Plum Trees and Birds.—C. HE. B.—You can put 
a net over the tree, but we donot think birds are likely 
to injure the crop. Wasps may, when the fruit gets ripe ; 
and then muslin or gauze must be used if you wish to 
keep them off. 


Cucumbers Turning Yellow.—J. S.—As soon 
as you see a truit with ablossom on the end pinch out 
the point of the shoot on which itis borne, leaving one 
leaf past the fruit. You might also fertilise the blos- 
soms, a process which yon will find explained in GAR- 
DENING a few weeks ago. 


Slugs, &c., in Fernery.—Clifton. — Petroleum 
will be neither effective nor safe for watering Ferns, &c., 
with a view to killinginsects. ‘Cry the numerous receipts 
given in answer to queries in GARDENING during the past 
few weeks; or in Vol.I. you will find abundance of infor- 
mation on the subject. 


Cyclamen Bulbs.—S.—The crowns of young Cycla- 
men bulbs when potted should be just seen above the 
soil. 


Laburnum with Different Coloured 
Flowers.—C. S.—The Laburnum often “sports” in 
the manner you describe. 


Procuring Bulbs.—Clifton.—The bulbs of Tulips, 
Anemones, &c., are best procured in September. 


Taking Geranium Cuttings. — Clifton.— You 
may put these in any time from now to September. They 
will strike readily in sandy soilin the open border. Pot 
when rooted in well-drained pots of sandy soil. 


Fuchsia Buds Falling Off —John Tib.—This is 
sometimes due to dryness at the root, sometimes to over- 
watering, but generally from want of fresh air. Give 
plenty of air, shade slightly from the sun, and keep the 
soil in a moist condition, and all will be well. 


Marechal Niel Rose.—Tarragon.— This can be 
procured at any good Rose nursery, such as Paul’s, Tur- 
ner’s, &c. 


Broccoli Plants.—G. R.—Let them stay where 
they are; what you have been told about their not 
“heading” till next spring is all nonsense. 


Moving Roses, &c.—Phillipa—The Roses will 
have done blooming by July, and will be starting again 
into growth, They maythen be moved with a fair pros- 
pect of success if you do not keepthem out of theground 
too long, and do not injure the roots. After planting 
well water them. and apply a mulching of half rotten 
manure. Tulips, &c., may be taken up with safety, and 
kept or planted again at once. Cut down the Pansies at 
ounce, and they will throw up new growth, and may be 
moved by the time you name. Chrysanthemums, if not 
too large, will bear moving well. 


Dandelion Salad.—H. J. V.—The question you 
asx has been answered several times lately. 


Soil for Valisneria.—Rev. L. A. B.—This is an 
aquutic plant, and wiil grow without any soil if placed 
in the water. If you plant it in coarse sand or gravel at 
the bottom of a tank it will grow freely. 


Hyacinth Bulbs.—H. #. R.—Plant them out in 
good soli under a wall or fence. They will be of no more 
use for potculture, but if treated as advised, they may 
ihrow up a few flowers each year if left undisturbed. 


Lobelia Seeds.—H. H. R.—If the seed has been 
washed up by careless watering you had better sprinkle a 
little dry silver sand or very fine mould over the seed, 
and then press it down with some flat surface. 


Roses Failing.—Rev. F. N.—The Roses are covered 
with brown scale. All you can do is to brush it off now, 
and next spring prune back the trees, and paint them all 
over with seal oil. 


Cauliflowersin London.—W. W.—We have never 
seen good Cauliflowers grown in London, but there is no 
yeason why yours should not be planted and tried. Mix 
some soot with the soil, which must be deep and fairly 
rich. After planting, put a ring of lime around each 
plant to keep off slugs. 

J. A. Gamble.—Kindly observe our rule, viz., ask your 
questions on separate pieces of paper, and write on one 
side only. 

Coleus.—d. B., Dulwich.—See GARDENING, June 5. 

A Sub.—We cannot say what the plant sent is, but it is 
certainly not a Begonia. Send samples to the seedsmen 
you bought the seed from. 


Names of Plants.—L. #. M.—The Quamash-root 
Ca aassia esculenta)——W. R. T,—Buddleia glohbosa, 
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belonging to a genus of Scrophulariacee.——W. Inglis. 
—Coronilla Emerus.—QJ. B.—Cyrbonium falcatum.—— 
G. S. N.—Saxifraga granulata. —— Canonbury.—The 
Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava) ; a hardy bulb, 
P. A. D.—Ferns: Lastrea dilatatum and Athyrium Filix 
femina. Flower: Trientalis europea. M. M. C., 
Hereford.—t, Narcissus incomparabilis fl.-pl.; 2, N. in- 
comparabilis ; 3, Leucojum pulchellum.——Sep.—A, 
Greater Stitchwort (Stellaria Holostea); B, Cerastium 
Biebersteini; C, Duke of Argyle’s Tea Plant (Lycium 
barbarum,——S. K.—Weigelia rosea. 








QUERIES. 


[We have occasion to again remind our readers that 
all queries for insertion must be written separately on 
one side of the paper only, and must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the writer, with any nom de 
plume he may wish to use. Three questions only at a 
time can be inserted.] 


2319.—Vinegar Plant.—I understand that this is a 
greenhouse plant, and will supply vinegar. Can any one 
tell me where I can get one, and how it is to be treated 
for this purpose ?—A. B. C. 


2320.—Climbers for Greenhouse.—I have a small 
unheated greenhouse, size 4 ft. by 3} ft., and 7 ft. high, 
against a north wall, in which I want to grow some 
climbing plants. Can any reader inform me what will be 
the most suitable for my purpose requiring the least 
attention? Would a Vine succeed in such a position ?— 
EAST LONDON. 


2321.—Pot-bound Plants.—Can any one say why 


plants become pot-bound? Iam told that it is because 


the limited soil of a pot soon becomes exhausted and the 


plant throws out fresh rootlets in search of nourishment. 
Is any means known of supplying plants in pots with 
sufficient nourishment to prevent this?—M. P. 


2322. Raising White Thorns.—Will some one 
tell me how to raise White Thorns from seed, and how 


the seedlings should be treated ?—J. H. 


2323.—Flies in Rooms.—An invalid relative is suf- 
fering from the number of flies which come into her 


room. We hear certain plants placed in the window 
will keep them out. 
these plants ?—J. L. 


2324.-Summer Pruning Pyramid Fruit 
Trees.—Will some one kindly fully explain how and 
Should the leaders be left or short- 
ened back? and should those shoots which are cut back 
now be further shortened at the winter pruning ?— 


when this is done? 


Af) He EL: 
2325.—Roses Losing their Buds.—I have wall 


Roses, Maréchal Niel (south-west aspect) and Gloire de 
The buds fall and leaves curl up. 
No trace of pests except a little cobwéb, which is at 
Watering with water and soft soap 


Dijon (north-west). 


once removed. 
brings to the surface many worms. Whatremedy? My 
standard Perpetuals are healthy.—SALOPIAN. 


2326.—Plants for a Greenhouse.—Can 
reader inform me from practical experience the best 
way of heating a small greenhouse, 7 ft. by 5 it. 8 in. by 
10 ft. in height? Sun never very strong upon it even in 
summer. I wish to cultivate plants to be in full bloom 
at Christmas. Also kindly give me names of plants that 
will be best for the purpose.—TUNBRIDGE. 


2327._Asparagus near the Sea.—I have a large 
piece of ground with a southerly aspect sloping down to 
the sea. It is thus exposed to the full force of the sun, 
and also to that of the wind from quarters ranging from 
south-east to south-west. The soil is deep, the subsoil 
beinz old red sandstone, porous. Is it practicable, 
plenty of manure being at command, to grow Asparagus 
thereon? and will damage done to the foliage by strong 
wind produce decay, or, at all events, arrest the develop 
ment of the roots ?—W. B. W. 


2328.—Food for Roses.—How is calzareous food 
best applied to out-of-door Roses ina locality where the 
soil is devoid of that necessity ?—R. H. P. 


2329.—Book on Pig-keeping.—Will any one 
recommend me acheap book on pig-keeping—one which 
gives practical advice to one who is quite ignorant on the 
subject 7-H. CHATR. 


2330.—Sulphur from Greenhouse Flue.—I 
have a greenhouse, 80 ft. by 12 ft., heated with 9-in. 
glazed pipes, and have tried several remedies to stop the 
sulphur coming through the joints and cracks, but with- 
out success, Would any reader kindly inform me what 
to do without taking them out ?—W. B. 


2331.—Failure of Rose Trees.—I find that a great 
many of my Rose trees are not coming into leaf this 
year, They all flowered well last season, but the heavy 
rains caused a great many of the flowers to rot on the 
trees. J should be glad if any reader would give me in- 
formation as to the cause of this, and if there is any- 
thing I can do to them. They are bush Roses, principally 
Cabbage, York and Lancaster, and common red kinds, 
They were not pruned this year.—NANCY. 


2332.—Club-footed Cabbages.—I generally raise 
my own Cabbage plants, but for the last five or six years 
I was sadly annoyed by having about one half of them 
club-footed, which came to nothing; but this year, al- 
though sown on the very same plot of ground as last 
year, I have not yet seen one plant so diseased. What 
can be the reason? I sent to a respectable firm (as usual) 
for fresh seeds, but being pressed by kind neighbours to 
spare all, I made shift without sending for more by sow- 
ing some two or three year old seed I had in the house. 
Has the age of the seed any thing to do with it }—-Y. A. 


2333.—Bouvardias for Bedding.—Can Bouvardias 
be grown as bedding-out plants pegged down over a 
small bed 7—WATFORD. 

2334,—Pelargoniums for Show.—Would any 
reider who has exhibited regal, single, zonal, and double 
Pelargoniums, tell me what time to allow between final 
stopping and show day, and say whether dark take 
longer than light ones in all classes ?—MARIE LEMOINE. 
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2335.—Transplanting Violets.—I have some Czar 
Violet roots, and wish to make a new bed. I find quan- 
tities of runners, but scarcely any rooted. Isit as well 
to divide the old crowns ?—W ATFORD. 


2336.—Grubs in New Land.—Iam starting, as a 
novice, to garden, having this year acquired a good piece 
ofland. The turf that was on the top has been dug in 
fairly deeply, and my crops are looking pretty well on the 
whole; but during the last few weeks I have noticed that 
almost all my seedlings have disappeared, and now my 
Lettuce, which was looking so well, is withering up. IL 
examined the ground yesterday, and find that it is in- 
fested with large grubs, and that they eat off the roots 
close to the tops, which latter of necessity die. How can 
I get rid of them ?—SEIRIOL. 


2337.—Plantains on Lawns.—Can any one tell 
me of any means of destroying plantains on lawns? 
Arsenic, I am told, will do so, and vitriol, but the latter 
is not effectual.—C. C. 0. 


2338.—Roses not Blooming.—My Maréchal Niel 
and Cheshunt Hybrid Roses in a conservatory, south- 
east aspect, make plenty of wood and leaves, and look 
healthy, but they do not flower. They are three years 
old, and have been planted twenty-one months. What 
is the cause ?—C. C. O. 


2339.—Rabbit-proof Plants.—Will some one tel 
me the names of a few herbaceous plants, shrubs, &c., 
which are rabbit-proof ?—E. D. T. 


2340.—Romneya Coulteri : Mentzelia ornata 
—Will any one inform me how to successfully grow Rom- 
neya Coulteri? I cannot get more than about 1 ft, of 
growth in the season. Itis planted out in good soil and 
in a south aspect. Also Mentzelia ornata, which I cannot 
get beyond a seedling by various treatments.—W. B. 


2341.—Chemical Manure.—Can any of your 
readers kindly tell me how I can easily and without 
apparatus make a good strong, yet cheap, chemical ma- 
nure for poor ground? Particulars as to quantity to mix, 
&c., would be acceptable.—H. MOULTON. 


2342.—Daisies on Lawns.—About four years ago 
I converted an old-fashioned garden into a pleasure 
ground, and had it sown with Grass seeds, intending to 
make it like a carpet, with short Grass regularly mown. 
Soon after some Daisies appeared in the Grass, and more 
in the next year, and now the Daisies have entirely over- 
run my pleasure ground. What should I do to get rid of 
them ?—E. G. 

2343.—Figs Rotting Off—I covered a Fig tree 
with glass last winter ; it hasthriven well up to the pre- 
sent, but the Figs invariably rot in the eye when they 
begin toripen. Ihave not watered since the middle of 
April ; I then gave the ground a thorough soaking with 
spring water. How should I treatit further ?—GUERNSEY. 


2344.—-Maggots on Holly Leaves.—Can any ore 
tell me how to destroy a small white maggot which 
enfolds itself in the tender young leaves of the Holly? 
Every Holly I have seen is always alike, and there is a 
always a maggot within every new shoot. It feeds on 
the new leaves, curls them up, sticks them together, and 
sadly interferes with the annual growth of this truly 
English evergreen shrub.—R., Hampstead. 


2345.—Pigeon Manure for Plants.—Can any 
one tell me at what strength this may be used for plants ? 
—C. E. B. 


2346.—Barked Apple Trees.—Some of my young 
Apple trees are entirely barked a yard up the stem. 
What will be the consequence, and how can it be alle- 
viated ?—APPLE LOVER. 








BEES. 


Are Bees Profitable.—iast year I kept 
bees about five minutes’ walk from King’s Cross, 
and about one mile from the Regent’s Park. 
They are undoubtedly profitable in the hands of 
an enthusiast—one who loves his bees and cares 
for them as he would for any pet ; at least so I 
found them even last year, which was admit- 
tedly the worst for 40 years or more. Begin 
with a swarm in May or June ina bar-frame 
hive, and thoroughly read up the subject and 
grasp its principles from some good modern 
manual. But do not be misled by reports of 
enormous profits derived from bee-keeping put 
forth by some writers. Under exceptional 
circumstances, I have no doubt very large 
profits are obtained ; but these favourable cir- 
cumstances seldom fall to the lot of the tyro in 
any pursuit.—APIARIAN, 


—— Bees can be and are kept, not only in the 
neighbourhood of London, but actually in Lon- 
don. At the show of the British Bee Keepers’ 
Association at South Kensington last July was 
exhibited a super filled by bees kept in the 
Strand. Of course they were fed ; but now the 
squares, the embankments, some churchyards, 
and other open spaces, are kept as gardens, bees 
would probably get their own living during the 
summer; and at the West End, where they had 
access to the Lime trees and the Clover in the 
parks, would perhaps store a little honey. Bees 
are kept in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in Camden 
Square, and in Newington Butts. A working 
cabinet-maker, living in Trafalgar Street, Wal- 
worth, told me when I met him at a bee show that 
he had that year taken 30 lb. of honey from hig 
hive, and sold it to his mates at 1s, 6d. per 
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them chiefly on Maize, and they have a run of six acres. 
I have had two hens die in the same manner as described 
by ‘‘ Amateur,” in GARDENING of May 29th.—G. N. 


Featherless Fowls.—Propably the cause of “F. 
R. 0's.” hens losing their back and tail feathers is an 
awkward or too heavy cock, in which case he will often 
strip the backs of the hens of their feathers, and some- 
times take skin and all off. The eggs are in no way 
affected.—BELLINI. 


Fowls with Dark Combs.—The combs of fowls 
often turn a dark eolour after laying for several months 
without ceasing, also from too close sitting. The cause 
is due to exhaustion. Feed the fowls well and give them 
animal food, worms, &c., and they will be all right.— 
BELLINI. 


Young Ducklings.—I would be glad if any one 
could inform me what breed of ducks would be the best 
to raise for the market with a view to profit ; also, if it 
is possible to purchase young broods in quantities, and 
if so, where?--I. T. B. 


ound), I keep them here (Vauxhall); and a 
‘ttle further out—as Stoke Newington, Clap- 
ham, Brixton, &c.—many are kept. The Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, president of the British Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, keeps bees at Highgate 
also. My personal experience is that bees in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London will, 
with a little assistance in early spring, get their 
living ; and a few miles out, say a radius of four 
miles, more or less, from St. Paul’s, would, in 
good years, bring in a little profit. —APIS. 


eT 


A GARDEN HAMMOCK. 


A Hammoocx well ‘‘triced up” forms an excel- 
lent resting-place on board ship, more especially 
in a heavy gale, but it is vastly inferior to the 
hammock (hamaca) of South and Central 
America and the West Indies, which, in the 
opinion of those who have tried both, is a 
more perfect lounge than any sofa that has yet 
been made. These hammocks, whether made 
of palmetto fibre or of cotton—they are exported 
in large numbers from Manchester—should_ be 
fully 11 ft. from ‘‘ clew to clew,” and when 
spread out laterally should have a width of 
quite 6 ft. Two good-sized trees, about 10 ft. 
apart, should be chosen, from which to suspend 
the hammock ; in each of these, at a height of 
6 ft. from the ground, fix a stout screw-hook, 
having an iron thimble on it, round which the 
‘(lanyards ” or ropes should be passed—this 
thimble preventing the rope being cut by the 
hook. Each end of the hammock is then sus- 
pended, and it is then lowered down until it is 











HOME PHTS. 





Canaries Unhealthy.—A couple of my 
canaries hatched out, but the young died at a 
fortnight old through being insufficiently fed. 
A few days before they died the cock was taken 
ill. I took him away and kept him in a cage by 
himself. He would sit in a heap close on the 
perch, feathers ruffled, tail and wings drovping, 
and appeared sleepy. Last Sunday I gave two 
drops of castor oil. On Monday a warm bath ; 
in the evening repeated oil ; Tuesday repeated 
bath ; Friday put him back to the hen. He is 
rather livelier, but still looks very ruffled and 
mopish. After taking the cock away, the hen 
became unwell, the breathing very short and 
| quick ; the whole body works, and the tail jerks 
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A Garden Hammock. 


some 16 in, from the ground. Spread it well out 
sidewise, place a pillow in it for your head, and 
the veritable hammock of tropical America 1s 
ready for occupation. It is usual to have it 
lowered to within 18 in. from the ground, as you 
are thus enabled with a touch of the foot to set 
it swinging when you please. Hooks should 
always be used, as they render it possible to 


bring everything within doors at a moment’s 
notice. A. L, T. 


Cee En 


POULTRY. 


Saturday I found 
in their water the last two mornings. 


sits with stomach resting on 
ruffled and the breathing short. 





it a great favour.—E. UNDERWOOD. 





Green Food for Poultry.—I have al- 
ways found great difficulty in getting a constant 
supply of green food, but now I grow Oats: 
they grow 3 in. or 4 in. high in a few days, can 
be grown on flannel in a kitchen in winter, and 
are juicy and greatly relished by the fowls. I 
take a handful and cut into 4 in. pieces with a 
pair of scissors, the fowls tumbling over my feet 
in their eagerness to pick it up. Of course I 
offer this hint to keepers of fowls in town. 
Mine are in a paved stable yard. I have, in- 
cluding chickens, about 40, and my yard has a 
total area of about 200 square yards. Will some 
one say if this number when grown up will be 
too great for the space? They have, of course, 
plenty of amusement scratching on the dung- 
hill and in the stables. —APIS. 


Food for Poultry.—Can any reader inform me 
whether worms collected by throwing lime and water on 
the Grass, garden beds, &., are suitable and harmless 
food for ducklings and other poultry 7—L, N..B. 


Disease in Fowls.—I have had several hens which 
pannel. drooped and then died. When examined, they 
ad scarcely any flesh on the breast. Could any reader 
inform me as to the cause, and if there isa cure? I feed 


bills. Also I have had one 


both two years old.—_S. TURNER. 


and with this decoction 
wires, perches, seed troughs, and every part. 
before putting back the birds. 


you will never have an insect in your cage. 
failing.—F. 


Peacocks, as we are anxious to keep one 


could we make a pet of it? 
by scratching up the earth? 


round ?—--E. R. 


Worms in"Dogs. 
night, and the following morning a 
castor oil. 
skin disease. 


Foulger & Co., 133, St. George Street, E.—C. B. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





































































at every breath and the feathers ruffled. On 
she made a noise in breathing, 
like a small watch ticking. As they are both 


together I have put three drops of sweet nitre 
I have 


another couple, just building for the first time, 
but am afraid they will do no good. The hen 
the perch, and very 
The diet for all 


is Rape and Canary seed, with egg and bread. If 
anyone can give me any assistance I shall esteem 


Breeding Canaries.—I have a few canaries, and 
some of them are continually making a noise with their 
hen that sat well upon four 
eggs for a week, and then gave up sitting; and another 
that sat three days and gave up. Can some experienced 
breeder tell me the cure for such birds? The hens are 


Lice in Canaries.—Infuse Tobacco in hot water, 
thoroughly scrub the cage, 
Let it dry 
Repeat once or twice, 
and again, as prevention, at intervals of a few athe and 

§ un- 


Peacocks.—Will any one give me information about 
? What kind of 
food would it require, and what kind of shelter at night ? 
Would it be likely to peck the family and the dog, or 
Would it injure the garden 
Wouldit stray from the 
garden, which is a pretty large one, but not enclosed all 


—(ive as much Areca Nut powder 
as will lie on a shilling, made into a pill, with butter, at 
tablespoonful of 
Garbolic acid is not a safe remedy for the 
Try an ointment of petroleum made by 


Starlings Talking.—Will any one inform me 
whether female starlings talk, as wel] asmale ?—A. REID. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


COOKING SPINACH. 

Tuts excellent vegetable forms a good accom- 
paniment to meat when rlainly boiled in plenty 
of water, with all the moisture carefully pressed 
out of it; it should then be chopped small, put 
into a clean saucepan with a slice of fresh but- 
ter, and stirred until it is well mixed and very 
hot ;it should then be placed smoothly in a 
dish, marked in dice, and served. 

Puree of Spinach.—Boil it until quite 
tender, chop it, and rub it through a sieve with 
great care ; put it into a saucepan with a small 
lump of butter and pepper and salt; stir this 
mixture well, and serve it hot. A dish of mut- 
ton or veal cutlets, or fried pieces of chicken, 
may be arranged like a crown on a dish with 
this purée in the middle, or there may be 
poached eggs or little rissoles placed upon the 
purée, Any of these form a pretty luncheon 
or supper dish. 

Mould of Spinach.—Boil the Spinach, 
and after it has been squeezed and chopped, 
stir it over a moderate fire until it is very dry; 
moisten it with as much thick rich gravy as 
will flavour it well, and turn it over and stew it 
fast until it is again dry ; then press it into a 
hot mould of handsome form, turn it into a 
dish, and serve it quickly ; 2 oz. or 3 oz. of fresh 
butter may be used as a substitute for gravy. 
A perforated tin shape is the best for moulding 
Spinach, but one of earthenware, slightly but- 
tered, answers perfectly well. 

Spinach a la Francaise.—When boiled 
and chopped, put the Spinach into a pan with 
a tablespoonful of pounded sugar, alittle grated 
nutmeg, 6 oz. of fresh butter, and a tablespoon- 
fulof flour ; when this mixture has been stirred 
over the fire for some time remove it, and add 
a tablespoonful of thick cream ; dish it, decora- 
ting it with fried croutons — these are small 
pieces of bread, cut out with a pastry cutter, 
and delicately fried in butter. Leaves of light 


pastry (baked) may be used instead. 

Stewed Endive.—Wash in plenty of water three 
good-sized heads of Endive, and simmer gently for ten 
minutes in one quart of water and one teaspoonful of 
salt ; strain the water off thoroughly, add one teaspoon- 
ful of cream or milk, 1 oz. of butter, and a small 
pinch of Cayenne pepper ; shake the saucepan about 
until the butter dissolves. Serve, place the Endive on to 
a very hot dish, and pour the sauce over.—J. BAKER. 








COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 2s 
to 6s; Azalea, 4s to 9s; Cineraria, 63 to 12s; Ferns 
(various), 3s to 9s; Heliotrope, 6s ; Lily of the Valley, 4s 
to 128; Lilac, 2s to 88; Mignonette, 4s to 9s ; Narcissus 
6s to 12s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 38 to 63; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (aoa 63 to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 63; Spirceas, 6s to 12s; Tropzolums, 1s to 
33; Tulips, 48 to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 23s,—Per 
dozen flowers. = Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies 
33; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 38; Eucharis, 4s to 63 : 
Gardenias, 2s to 88; Roses, 1s 6d to 6s.—Per dozen sprays 
or trusses.—Bouvardias, 1s 6d to 38; Fuchsias, 2s to 45 ; 
Primulas (double), 9d to 1s; Stephanotis, 2s 6d to 4s. ‘ 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 9s to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 188 ; Begonias 
(flowering), 63 to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 12s ; 
Bouvardias, 128 to 18s; Cineraria, 4s to 128; Daphne 
indica, 4s to 6s; Dracwena (green-leaved kinds), 12s to 
30s ; Euonymus, 4s to 128; Euonymus (variegated), 68 to 
18s; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, various), 63 to 18s; 
Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 6s to 128 ; Gardenias, 
248 to 3863; Lily of the Valley, 12s to 24s; Mig- 
nonette, 6s to 98; Nasturtium, 3s to 6s; Palms (small), 18s 
to 60s; Pelargoniums (fancy), 9s to 24s; Pelargoniums 
pated , 43 to 9s; Pelargoniums (double), 68 to 12s; 

oses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 248 ; Spiraea japonica, 6s 
to 188; Selaginellas, 3s to 48; Virginian Creepers, 6s. -- 
Per pair.—Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 48 to 78; Palms 
(large), 15s to 42s; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 33 each. 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel and barrel, 9s 
to 30s; Cobs and Gilberts per 100 lb, 120s ; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per lb, 28 to 68; Lemons, per box, 
30s to 358; Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s ; 
Pomeloes, per dozen, 38 to 6s ; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), 
each, 58 to 15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per 1b, 
1s 6d to 28 ; Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 4d to 6d. 

Vegetables.—Per 100.—Asparagus, 3s to 58; French 
Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches,—Carrots (out- 
door), 48 to 5s; Watercress, 9d to 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s ; 
Mint, 43 to 68; Parsley, 6s; Turnips, 1s to 1s 9d; 
Radishes, 94 to1ls; Herbs,2dto6d. Per doz.punnets.— 
Cress, Mustard. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 48 to 7s; Endive, 2s to 3s; Lettuce, 9d to 
1s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 38 to és. Per lb,—Skal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 2d to 5d. Bros 
coli (Cornish) per crate, 10s to 188; Broccoli (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 28 6d ; Saveys, per score, 5s; Chervil, per pun- 
net, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 28 ; Mushrooms, per 
Bille 1s 3d to 1s 9d; Potatoes (general store, round 

nds), per ton, 100s to 200s; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 
180s; Parsnips, per tally, 5s to 7s; Rhubarb (per dozen 
bundles), 2s to 3s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarr3- 
gon, per bunch, 6d. 
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THE GLOBE-FLOWERS. their charm. They may be grown in beds, | sent in cultivation, it will be as well to notice 


Frew plants are more desirable for our| borders, on lawns, by the side of ponds or|some of those characteristics which are 
gardens than those known by the name of| streams, and any one not possessing a gar- | common to all the species, and thus in some 
Trollius, or Globe-flowers. All the species,|den may grow them well enough in deep| measure economise space and avoid unne- 
though varying considerably in height, are} pots; and grand they are, too, in early ’cessary repetition. In the first place, they 
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of compact habit. With them such athing| spring when in full bloom in the green-jare all of a dense habit of growth, the foli- 
as stakes, or other modes of support, need | house or window. They must, of course,/age and flowers rising from an under- 
never be resorted to. They carry their own | be grown out-of-doors till they show signs| ground crown, which possesses no ramb- 
golden globes with an independence that|of flowering. Prior to giving an outline of | ling proclivities—a failing which mars the 
constitutes by no means a small portion of | the more distinct species of Trollius at pre-| value of many an otherwise good herba- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


[June 19, 1880 





csous plant. The roots are numerous and 
deép searching, especially in a_ border 
where perfect drainage removes the water- 
level to’ a considerable depth, a character 
which, though not absolutely essential in 
this case, should form an important fea- 
ture in all well-made herbaceous borders. 
The flowers present considerable variation 
in colour, from a pale yellow to deep 


golden, almost bordering on vermilion. 
All the species are spring or summer 
bloomers, and are at their best in 


April, May, and June. Occasionally in 
old-established plants a few autumnal 
flowers are developed in September and 
October, but these depend alike on the 
season and the strength of the plant itself. 
As regards propagation, they may be most 
readily increased by division of the root, 
an operation which should be performed 
either in September or in March; of the 
two the former is the best time, as the 
plants have then an opportunity, during 
the remaining portion of the autumn, of 
making fresh roots and thoroughly repair- 
ing the damages unavoidable in the opera- 
tion before the dry early summer sets in. 
When divided in March, a few dry days, 
accompanied by sunshine, is sure to find 
the foliage upcomfortably prostrate on the 
ground, and the blossoms are equally cer- 
tain to be puny and short-lived. Besides 
root-division, they may also be propagated 
by seeds. ‘These, in vigorous well-esta- 
blished plants are produced freely, and 
generally retain, with marked persistency, 
the specific ‘characters. Itis to be noted, 
however, that they rarely vegetate the same 
year that they are sown, but come up vigor- 
ously the following spring, and, if care- 
fully attended to, will make fine flowering 
plants the second season after vegetating ; 
they will not, however, attain their full 
development until the fourth year or even 
later. They grow freely in any soil, 
are partial to a good stiff loam over- 
lying a cool moist subsoil, but, if cultivated 
in a dry situation, should have a good 
supply of manure, not only to act as a 
stimulant, but as mechanical and moisture- 
retaining element in the soil; for, be it 
remembered, that the mountain meadows 
they affect are almost invariably supplied 


with cool water springs below, which. 


enable the plants to withstand the burning 
heat of an uninterrupted day’s sunshine 
without showing, by their flaccid leaves, 
any indication of exhaustion, T. europzeus 
(the Mountain Globe-flower) is the native 
species with which we are all familiar ; its 
height is about 15 in. ; the flowers are of a 
lemon-yellow colour, forming a perfectly glo- 
bular flower from 1 in. to 2 in. in diameter. 
This plant is of common occurrence through- 
out the upland meadows of Europe, and by 
no means an especial native of Britain 
alone. ‘TT. asiaticus has much more divided 
leaves, also distinguished by their bronzy- 
green colour; the flowers are similar in size 
to those of the last species, but of a goluen- 
yellow not globular, the sepals, as they 
reach maiurity, expanding. When grow- 
ing vigorously it attains a height of 18 in. ; 
it flowers in the early part of May and 
rarely perfects’ its seeds, but is readily 
increased by root division. It is a native 
of Siberia. T. albus is considered by some 
as a mere variationof T, europeus; occa- 
_sionally met with under the title of T. pu- 








milus. The flowers are of a pale-lemon 
colour, but not white, as the specific name 
would indicate. They, however, are dwarf 
in stature as well as small in development. 
The plant—whether known by the ‘“ white” 
or “‘ dwarf” titles, is especially fond of peat 
soil, more, perhaps, than any other species 
of the genus—is exceedingly compact and 
distinct in the arrangement of its leaves. 
These, like its blossoms, are scarcely half 
the size of the common European species. 
T, dauricus is distinguished from the fore- 
going by its gigantic growth, both in re- 
spect of plant development and bloom. Its 
leaves are large, much divided, of a deep 
olive green, and supported on long foot- 
stalks. The flowers are large, lemon- 
coloured, the sepals overlapping one another 
in a globose form. It is a native of Da- 
huria, and is a most desirable plant. It 
seeds freely, and may by this means be 
readily increased perfectly true to its type. 
In heavy soil, which appears to be admir- 
ably adapted to the requirements of the 
genus, it attains the height of 3 ft. or 
more, and is identical with the species 
known by the title of T. giganteus and 
T, Demayanus. TT. aapellifolius is a hand 
some strong-growing species; the flower 
globose, deep yellow, bordering upon orange, 
more than 2 in. in diameter. It is a native 
of Central Europe, where, on the slopes of 
the Carpathian Mountains, it forms a very 
conspicuous object; and in our herbaceous 
borders, it carries off the palm as unques- 
tionably the most showy of the genus. 
T. sinensis is a very distinct plant ; 
it is a native of Japan and China, 
The flower-stems attain a height of 2 ft. or 
3 ft. The flowers are of a deep yellow, the 
sepals partially expanded. It blooms in 
month of July, and, in this respect, bears 
some affinity to the American variety 
of the Asiatic Globe-flower, to which it 
is in some degree related. Besides the 
foregoing, we have T. altaicus, ‘T’. caucasi- 
cus, T. intermedius, T. tauricus, and T. 
medius, all of which bear a very close 
relationship to either the European or 
Asiatic forms. So slight, indeed, is the 
difference, that in the species above enume- 
rated, the ordinary cultivator will find all 
that is required, so far as the genus can 
supply, towards the decoration of the early 
summer borders ; and with that selection 
he will not be disappointed. 








Notice.—Readers who lose or soil their weekly 
numbers are reminded that GARDENING is now 
published in neatly-bound monthly parts, price 5d. 
when obtained through the trade, or 7d. when sent 
by post. In this form it is most convenient for 
reference or for keeping for binding. It may be 
obtained at all newsagents and railway stalls. 


A Carrot Basket.—A very pretty hang- 
ing basket can be made from 4in, or 5 in. of the 
top or crown part of a large Carrot. The inner 
portion of this upper end of the Carrot is to be 
removed with a knife, leaving a shell about din. 
thick. Three or four cords are fastened to the 
rim, and the basket is ready to hang up at a 
window. The cavity of the basketis to be kept 
well filled with water, and care taken that it 
does not become dry. After a while the Carrot 
will start into growth, and as the delicate, finely 
divided leaves appear, they will turn upward 
on all sides, and soon cover the little basket, 
with here and there the orange colour of 
the Carrot showing through with good effect. 
Should the leaves need training to arrange them 
satisfactorily around the basket, it may be 
easily done by means of a thread passed around 
them; or, a bent pin stuck into the Carrot may 


be used to hold a leaf in place.—A merican Agri- 
culturist, 
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ROSES. 


THE BEST ROSES FOR INDOOR CUL- 
TURE. 
Roses out-of-doors in June and July, all must 
admit, are unsurpassed in loveliness ; but some 
of the best Teas and other varieties produced 
in spring under glass are equally beautiful. By 
‘‘under glass” I mean when they are grown 
on the extension system—that is, trained against 
walls and up rafters, pillars, &e., when they pro- 
duce bleoms, not by the dozen, as when in pots, 
but by the hundred or thousand. We grow a 
good many pillar and wall Roses, and we have 
lately been cutting large quantities of fine buds 
and blooms from them. All Tea Roses suc- 
ceed well under glass, but some bloom much 
freer than others. The best single Rose for 
clothing a pillar, wall, or any other extensive 
bare place under glass, is Gloire de Dijon; the 
blooms of this variety, although very pretty, 
are not so attractive, perhaps, as those of some 
others, but the length of time during which the 
plant remains in flower, and the succession of 
bloom which it gives in twelve months, is 
perfectly astonishing. As is now pretty well 
known, the blooms are very globular in shape, 
and a delicate fawn colour, shaded with salmon. 
This variety grows and blooms in any half- 
shaded position equally as well as any other 
variety will do in the best of situations. 
Maréchal Niel is another magnificent Rose 
under glass in spring, and if it only produced its 
flowers for an equal length of time in succes- 
sion, as Gloire de Dijon, it would, in my 





opinion, be more valuable than all the other 
Roses in cultivation put together. When in 
bloom itis simply superb ; but it does not remain 
in flower very long: our best plants produce 
from 400 to 700 blooms during April and a little 
while in May; then they are over for another 
nine or ten months. This is the only thing that 
can be said against this Rose, and that is not 
sufficient to deter any one from cultivating it ; 





for if it only bloomed one week in the fifty- 
two, that would amply repay all the trouble 
that could be bestowed on it. The flowers, 
which are deep yellow, are very full in the 
centre, large when fully opened, exquisite in 
the bud state, and most deliciously fragrant. 
Céline Forestier, a Rose strongly recom- 
mended by many, is with us useless under 
glass. It has grown freely enough, and has 
made abundance of healthy wood ; but we get 
no flowers; nor have we seen it bloom well 
anywhere. So we place a black mark against 
it, Madame Falcot is a splendid Rose in the bud 
state. Like most other Tea Roses, it is very 
poor when fully open; but, leaving this objec- 
tion out of the question, it is worth growing in 
quantity on account of the great value of its 
buds, They are deep orange, or I might say 
bronze-orange, in colour, and they are produced 
freely both on smalland large plants. Niphetos 
is a favourite Tea Rose of ours under glass, as 
it blooms so freely, and produces its fine large 
creamy-white coloured buds and blossoms in 
such long succession. Werwould include it in 
the best half-dozen Roses which could be named 
for cultivating under glass. Devoniensis stands 
high in the list when the quality of the bloom 
only is taken into consideration; but, as re- 
gards number or free-blooming, as a rule it 
is simply ‘‘nowhere,” and therefore it is not 
advisable to grow it, unless where space is 
unlimited. Cheshunt Hybrid is good, although 


not the best; but it is worth growing on © 


account of its bright cherry-carmine colour. 
Belle Lyonaise is another fine climbing Rose, 
with beautiful canary-coloured flowers, deeply 
tinted with salmon. We find it better than 
Cheshunt Hybrid, inasmuch as it blooms freer 
and larger. Marie Van Houtte is also a mag- 
uificent Rose for indoor culture, and one which 
should be included in all good collections, Bou- 
quet d’Or, Lamarque, and Solfaterre belong to 
the same Noisette section as Céline Forestier ; 
but they all are much superior to the latter, and 
are well worthy of cultivation. 





Roses under glass do best under much the 
same kind of treatment with regard to soil, &c., 
a3 that under which they succeed so well 
out-of-doors, Good loam, plenty of manure, 
and abundance of water at the root, consti- 
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tute their chief requirements. As to planting, 
that may be done at any time, provided the 
plants are in pots ; otherwise spring is the best 
time to plant. A good bed or station should 
he made for them. ‘The extent of rooting space 
is not of so much importance as having what 
is done done well. A good plant may be grown 
in a hole not more than 2 ft. square. Plenty 
of drainage should be placed at the bottom, 
and above that the soil should be rammed 
down firmly. In planting, the roots should 
be kept near the surface, and they should not 
be broken or much disturbed. Until growth 
has freely commenced water must be sparingly 
applied, but after that never stint the supply 
_a rule which should be closely adhered to, 
not only when the plants are in full growth, 
but also when they are at rest or growing 
little or none. 
of successful Rose culture under glass. Direc- 
tions as to training must be left to those who 
have charge of the plants, as they know best 
what is wanted to be covered ; but this much 
may be said—that the shoots should never be 
trained on the top of one another, and the 
greater the distance between them, reasonably 
speaking, the better they will succeed. The 
pruning of all Tea Roses should merely con- 
sist in thinning out the weakest of the shoots, 
and -¢utting in to keep the plant within bounds. 
Green fly is about the only insect to which 
Roses under glass are subject. It is particu- 
larly fond of attacking the points of the young 
shoots and bloom-buds, and should be cleared 
off them by close syringing before the blooms 
open; afterwards syringe them off as they 
appear, for the plants while in bloom cannot be 
syringed without injuring the flowers. C. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Beans for BHxhibition.—In gathering 
these care must be taken to have all the pods 
as nearly as possible the same length and age. 
They should be full grown, but young and 
brittle, choosing only straight handsome pods 
for the purpose. If enough cannot be got at 
one picking, some may be gathered two or 
three days previous to their being wanted, and 
if their stalks be inserted in shallow saucers 
of water and kept in a cool place, they will 
keep perfectly fresh and green. If required to 
be sent any distance previously to being exhi- 
bited, they may be kept fresh by packing them 
in tin boxes between layers of damp Moss, 
Spinach, or Ivy leaves. During summer, leaves 
of the Ice-plant answer well as a packing mate- 
rial. 

Sticking Scarlet Runners.—Where 
procurable, commor Pea-sticks are best adapted 
for Kidney Beans, ist they require to be rather 
larger and stronger than for Peas ; for unless 
firmly sticked, they are apt to suffer during 
rough windy weather. Where, however, such 
sticks are not obtainable, stout poles, 7 ft. or 
8 ft. long, may be used, placing them firmly in 
the ground at intervals of 12 ft. or 14 ft. apart 
along each side of the row. Slender sticks cut the 
same length as the distance the poles are apart 
may then be tied lengthways along the poles 
1 ft. or 14 ft. apart; the plants will twine 
firmly round these, and thus support them- 
selves. 


Broccoli for Hxhibition.—When Broc- 
coli is required for exhibition, small plantations 
should be made in different situations, in order 
to make sure of having them in at the required 
time. For this purpose large compact heads are 
indispensable, though it is better to have them 
a little small and close than large and open. 
Trenches are sometimes dug for the plants, and 
it is a good system where time can be spared. 
The trenches should be dug 2 ft. wide and two 
spits deep ; the top spit being taken out and 
laid on each side, then a good thick coat of fresh 
horse droppings, or rotten manure thrown in 
the trench, to be turned in and well incorpo- 
rated with the second spit. The plants may 
then be put in, and as they grow the soil that 
was taken out of the trench may be put back 
round the stems of the plants and trodden in 
firmly. Good soakings of manure may be given 
them when the soil is dry, but after the heads 
are once formed it. must be discontinued, or it 
will cause the flower to open. In -eutting, the 


This is one of the chief secrets | 








whitest and firmest heads should be selected, 
and the more they resemble each other in size 
and appearance the better; they should never 
be trimmed until they are going to be put on 
the exhibition table, and then not so severely 
as is often done. If it be necessary to cut the 
heads some time previous to their being wanted, 
the best way is to divide them with Sin. or 6 in. 
of stem and stand them in shallow pans filled 
with cold water and put ina cool place. The 
leaves should be tied over the flower, and if an 
occasional sprinkling overhead be given them, 
it will help to keep them fresh. This will be 





found better than pulling up the roots and hang- 
ing them up in sheds and similar places. 

Summer Lettuce,—Towards the end of| 
June and through July sow Lettuce when pos- 
sible on the north side of a wall, and thin the| 
plants out according to the size of the kinds | 
crown ; 8 in. apart will be sufficient for Tom | 
Thumb Cabbage Lettuce, whilst the larger kinds | 
of Cos and Cabbage will require 10 in, or 1 ft. | 
Sow in drills, as it gives facilities for frequently | 
stirring the soil with the hoe. The thinnings 
may be planted elsewhere; but if the season 
be hot and dry, those not transplanted will pro- 
bably be most satisfactory. When hot dry 
weather sets in, mulch with rotten manure, if 
possible, between the rows, laying it nearly up 
to the plants. A very great thickness will not 
be necessary ; 2 in. or 3 in. at the most will be 
sufficient. This mulching saves a deal of labour 
in watering in a dry summer. In fact, without 
mulching, on some soils watering is worse than 
useless; it encourages, during the time the 
effect of the water remains, the production of 
fibres near the surface, and if the water be neg- 
lected for even a short time these fibres perish. 
Far better will it be on hot soils, if mulching 
cannot be resorted to, to deepen the soil in| 
every possible way ; keep the surface loose by 
frequent hoeing, and discard the waterpot alto- 
gether, unless a regular and constant supply 
can be given. But when the plants are mulched, 
a watering once a week or so washes the solu- 
ble portions of the manure down to the roots, 
and pushes on the plants rapidly. 

Planting Broccoli.—Though June is the 
month in which most gardeners try to get their 
plantations of Broccoli finished, yet it is fre- 
quently July before the work is done. Plants 
put out in August will make nice heads, but the 
sooner the planting is done after the middle of 
June the better. Though planting early en- 
sures the finest plants and largest heads, the 
time of sowing or planting does not materially 
affect the plants as regards the time they come 
into use. Though it is by no means an unusual 
thing to see nice little heads of Broccoli in cot- 
tagers’ gardens where the soil is seldom turned 
over more than a spade’s depth, and not over 
liberally manured, yet the plant likes a deep 
and richsoil. If practicable, the ground should 
be trenched two or three spades deep, or at least 
double-digged. | When there is not time for 
doing either of these, then the ground must be 
dug over a spade deep only, taking care to break 
the soil up thoroughly, as deeply as a good 
spade will do it, and working in some well-de- 
cayed manure at the same time—the soil being 
broken up well in the trench, and the surface a 
little rough. Planting should be proceeded with 
as soon as the digging is finished. If the plant- 
ing be done in June or July, from 23 ft. to 3 ft. 
must be allowed between the plants; if de- 
ferred till August they need not be allowed so 
much room. If the weather be dry, the seed- 
bed or that from which the plants are taken 
should be watered well the night before, to 
soften the soil. The holes to receive the plants 
should always be made sufficiently large to 
admit of their being easily put in without 
breaking theirroots. ‘‘ Buttoned” and stunted 
plants are in many cases caused by bad plant- 
ing. They are put in with broken and muti- 
lated roots ; and those that have a tap-root often 
have it bent double in getting it into the hole, 
and, instead of the point being at the bottom 
of the hole, it will be sticking up above the sur- 
face. No one should wait a very long time for 
wet weather in which to plant Broccoli: it is 
better to get the planting done, and water well 
once or twice, and the plants will then do till 
rain comes. When the plants are fairly esta- 
blished and have grown a little, they must be 
earthed up with the hoe, which will prevent 





the wind from twisting them about and disturb- 
ing their young roots. 
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Raising Mushrooms.—On looking over 
the ‘‘ British Magazine ” for 1760, I found the 
following quick method of raising Mushrooms, 
which may interest some of your readers. 
‘‘Method to raise Champignons practised at 
Metz.—Inacellar, ata distance of 3 ft. or 4ft. from 
the wall, raise a bed of horse, mule, or pigeon 
manure well mixed together. The bed must 
neither be flat nor raised in the middle, like the 
back of a trunk, but made sloping, and covered 
with }in. in depth of earth or mould. This bed, 
being watered from time to time, will produce 
Champignons for four years successively. The 
production of them will be hastened by water- 


|ing the bed with warm water, and throwing into 


it the pickings of the same fruit. If you sow 
the grain that is found towards the foot of the 
Champignons among some cakes of w hat is called 
muckmould, the bed will produce the fruit on 
the third day after sowing; but the manure 
must be from horses fed with Corn. Muckmould 
is a kind of putrid horse manure, speckled with 
white spots and filaments. It may be made in 
any stable or shed exposed to the south by 
watering the mass from time to time with horse 
urine or warm water.”—Hortvs. 

Mushrooms in Cocoa-fibre.—I wish to 
relate some experience I have earned in the 
growth of Mushrooms. Early in the spring I 
had a two-light frame made up with very light 
manure—in fact, it was little better than straw, 
there being almost next to no droppings amongst 
it. Under one light I had the manure covered 
with ordinary garden soil, and under the other 1t 
was covered with Cocoa-refuse to a depth of 5 in. 
or 6 in. ; the frame was filled with pot plants, 
slightly plunged but not crowded. The whole 
was regularly watered and exposed to the sun 
and air. To my surprise, the Cocoa-refuse is 
one massof Mushroom spawn, the Mushrooms 
coming up in clusters all over the bed in a way 
that astonishes all beholders ; they are as pure 
a pink and white as you can imagine, and grow 
exactly like those gathered from an August pas- 
ture, The roots or fibres seem to revel in the 
refuse, and to extend some 3 in. or 4 in. in dia- 
meter in the refuse, but not deep down; in fact, 
the spawn seems confined to the refuse. Under 
the light where the soil is not one Mushroom is 
to be seen, nor is there a vestige of spawn. This 
is all unaccountable to me. Can any of your 
readers who are more learned in these matters 
than I am throw any light on the subject ?— 
Wi..ses9D. 

An Asparagus Bed.—If any farmer 
were to read the directions given in the older 
works for making an Asparagus bed, he would 
at once conclude that Asparagus was a luxury 
not for him. A pit was to be dug, and oyster 
shells or brick-bats put in for a foundation ; 
then numerous loads of manure were to be 
buried by trenching ; and so much circumstance 
attended it that ordinary persons were frightened 
at the labour and expense. But of late years 
(says the American Agriculturist) our garden 
books do not copy English methods, and in 
nothing is the change for the better seen more 
distinctly than in Asparagus culture. Any 
one who can set out Tomatoes can plant an 
Asparagus bed. The first thing is to get the 
plants; good strong plants a year old may be 
had of most seedsmen. If one prefers it he can 
raise the plants, but those who buy them will 
gain a year. For family use the distance of 
planting varies. Where there is plenty of room, 
rows 3 ft. apart, with the plants 1 ft. distant in 
the row, is better than nearer. Choose good 
garden soil, and set the plants so that the crowns 
will be at least 4 in. below the general surface. 
At planting, give each root a spadeful of fine 
manure or compost, and trust to annual manur- 
ings to keep the plantsina productive condition, 
instead of the old method of manuring once 
for all future time. During the season keep 
the bed well cared for, the soil loose and free 
from weeds. As a general thing, the plants 
should grow two years before cutting. 

Endive Running to Seed.—To avoid 

his at the present early season the seed should 
be always sown in a dung frame, grown rapidly, 
and planted out on the top of a heap of leaf- 
mould or dung. Even now Endive should be 
sown in a frame, the seed germinated as quickly 
as possible, and planted out as soon as ready on 
ground made moist with plenty of manure. 
Endive may be got up easily by simply sowing 
in heat, and pricking eut and planting when 
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ready, as is done with early Celery. Thus 
treated, not 5 per cent. will run to seed.—C, 

The Best Frame Potato.—I have tried 
a good many sorts of Potatoes for early crops 
under glass, but es yet have found nothing to 
equal the old Ashleaf Kidney. We have at 
present a long range of pits fit for lifting of a 
selected strain of the old true kind, and it is 
impossible to detect the slightest variation in 
a single plant.—J. G. L. 


Late-sown Parsley.—Where large quan- 
tities of Parsley are required at this season, it 
is a good plan to make a late sowing—say_ be- 
tween the middle and end of July. A large 
proportion of all biennials sown after mid- 
summer fail to flower the following season, and 
in the case of Parsley it isa decided advantage 
to have a part of the crop in this condition, as 
it permits the supply to be kept up without cut- 
ting too closely the young spring-sown crop.— 
Bee LL, 

Early Turnips.—For early Turnips I pre- 
fer Snowball and White Strap-leaf. When 
sown in succession they come in fine and tender 
all the season ; and for late use a good breadth 
sown in August will keep up a supply during 
winter.—J, M. 


SE SE EE 
GENTIANS. 


THESE are considered supreme among Alpine 
flowers for their beautiful hues. Among the 
Rock Speedwells, the Gromwells, the Hare- 
bells, and many other families, we have numerous 
lovely blue and blue-purple flowers; but it is 
among theGentians that we find blue flowers that 
startle us with the depth and brilliancy of their 
colour, and that sparkle in the early summer 
Grass as glowworms do in the dark wood. The 
Gentians are mostly mountain flowers, or of 
those open heaths, upland pastures, and wide- 
spreading bogs which in northern lands go often 
enjoy the fresh mountain air and its coolness. 
Occasionally they haunt the fringes of the 
stream, as in the case of the Bavarian Gentian, 
which is so exquisitely beautiful beside many 
thousand Alpine meadow-rills in Europe, and 
the nobler, if somewhat less vivid-coloured, 
Gentians which adorn the rocks and banks by 
the great North American rivers and streams, 
Usually they are dwarf in stature and compact 
in growth, but one very common species on the 
Alps, Gentiana lutea, may be classed with the 
most vigorous perennials. It, however, has not 
the charm of colour; but the lovely American 
fringed Gentians, while resembling our brightest 
European kinds in this respect, surpass them in 
size of blossoms, and spread forth into sturdy 
spreading bushes laden with fringed vase- 
shaped flowers. In a wild state Gentians do 
not by any means require peculiar conditions as 
to position or altitude. The same kinds fre- 
quently abound on high gnow-clad ran es, 
hoary in much of their Gentian-haunted surface 
until far into the early summer, and hills not 
more frequently covered with snow than the 
uplands of Britain ; generally, however, they 
love meadows and moisture rather than the rocks 
or sands, and they crowd most of all into those 
wide Alpine pastures where they have to 
struggle for standing room with sturdy little 
Primroses and silvery Cudweeds and large 
Violets that sometimes form an_ iridescent 
turf standing clear above their tiny leaves. 
In our gardens it is quite possible to enjoy 
the beauty of the Gentians without experi- 
encing much trouble, though these plants are as 
yet but little grown, They may, from the point 
of view of culture in our gardens, be classed in 
two sections—the first, of strong easily-grown 
kinds, suitable for borders ;and the second, of 
the dwarfer kinds, which should be grown on 
the rock gardens, or in borders or beds devoted 
to choice dwarf plants. The Asclepias Gentian, 
some of the American perennial kinds, and 
those with herbaceous shoots, generally grow 
freely in good moist soil in borders. So does 
the well-known Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), 
which, however, being dwarf in habit and large 
and splendid in bloom, is used as an edging 
plant. It is well to form carpets of this in 
parts of the rock garden, planting in deep 
moist loam. The other type of Gentian, repre- 
sented most familiarly by Gentiana verna, is by 
no means so difficult of cultivation as is com- 
monly supposed. Want of moisture in the soil, 
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in the Paris gardens in 1867, and brought home 
some plants, which have since multiplied, so 
that the plant is now easily obtained,W, 
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NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 


Aubrietias.—Some find these difficult to 
propagate ; my practice is to pull off all the 
straggling side shoots now from the old plants, 
securing as much stem as possible, and breaking 
it off close to the main root; then a pieve of 
ground is dug in a cool, shady border, into 
which is worked plenty of rough sand and leaf- 
mould ; the shoots are then planted in lines, a 
little sandy soil being placed about the portion 

ut into ,the ground, and all is trodden down 
eanlss The cuttings are then occasionally 
sprinkled and kept shaded from the sun, and 
i managed, but few failures occur. One 
great advantage in getting the cuttings started 
now is that the plants become strong and dense 
by the end of the summer, and are well fitted 
for planting out. The best of the Aubrietias 
are Campbelli, Eyresi, greeca, and the pretty 
variegated form of deltoidea ; this requires care- 
ful treatment in the way of striking cuttings, 
which do best in pans of light sandy soil, kept 
moist and cool. 


Dianthuses.—Among these there is the 
charming D, alpinus, dwarf in growth, and 
bearing large deep rose-coloured flowers, I find 
it does best in pots in a gritty sandy soil, and 
kept in a cool, shady place. D, barbatus, or 
the common Sweet William, is now blooming 
freely, and some of the improved forms are very 
beautiful. Sweet Williams enerally are not 
sufficiently well cultivated, ane the consequence 
is they fail to bloom so finely as they would do 
under better attention ; I have seen some with 
flowers of great size and very handsomely 
marked. JD. superbus, the flowers of which are 
deep pink and handsomely fringed, is a very 
vacate decorative plant, but sharing to some 
extent the prejudice which attaches to fringed 
flowers. It is now blooming with me in pots, 
and I am looking forward with some interest 
for the blooming of some seedlings, The showy 


want of free exposure to sun and air, and weak 
and imperfectly rooted plants are the main 
causes of failure. In the cool natural pastures 
and uplands, where the plant thrives in a wild 
state, it is rarely subjected to such drought as 
in a parched, cracked, and baked border, Deep, 
moist, sandy loam will suit it perfectly ; if the 








Geatiana acaulis. 


surface be strewn with bits of broken stone, it 
is prevented from cracking and pores as it 
often does when bare, Well-rooted plants should 
be secured to begin with. It is important that 
the plant be not overshadowed or overrun by 
tall or straggling border flowers. This is easily 
guarded against by associating with it plants 








Gentiana cruciata. 
particular, are beautiful both in borders and in 
a cut state. The latest selection is termed D, 
diadematus, the flowers of which are more or 
less handsomely marbled. 


Foxgloves.—These look well as a back- 
ground to mixed borders, associated with Lark- 
spurs, Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and other tall- 
growing plants. I was looking over a bed of 
the improved varieties a few days ago, and very 
beautiful many of them are. “Instead of only 
the ordinary purple and white kinds there can 
now be found flowers with rose, lilac, pink, and 
blush exteriors, the blossoms large and of fine 
form, and the throat or lip very handsomely 
epaties It is in this rich, bold spotting that 
the beauty of the Foxglove so much consists. 
The small brown spots characteristic of our 
wild Foxgloves have been converted into large, 
rich, dark blotches and spottings, and when 
these markings are in combination with pure 
white tubes, the effect is strikin ly beautiful. 
Foxgloves are now getting into full bloom, and 
in the case of extra strong plants there is first 
the massive centre or main spike, and then a 
number of side growths come forth later. 
Those who do not require to save seed should 
cut out the centre spike as soon as it gets shabby, 
and the side shoots will be considerably bene- 
fited thereby, especially if a good supply of 
water be given at the roots in dry weather. 
In the case of the best varieties a side shoot 
willsupply an abundance of seed. Jf the seed 
be sown early in spring the plants will become 
strong for planting out in autumn, and will 
flower the following June, A good yellow Fox- 
Hoye would be acceptable ; but seedlings from 

- grandiflora or D, lutea do not show any 
material improvement on the parental type. 


Gladioli.—Gladioli, whether in masses or 
grown singly, require attention during hot, dry 
weather. In the case of a bed of fine seedlings 
the surface has just been gently stirred, and a 
mulching of 2 in. of good manure laid over it. 
The bed is well syringed every evening, and the 
falling water carries iowa to the roots much of 
the invigorating properties of the manure, Some 
of the shoots are coming up remarkably strong, 
and they are already being secured to stakes to 


somewhat resembling it in stature. These 
various conditions observed, the Vernal Gentian 
will soon spread into strong tufts and take care 
of itself from year to year, forming carpets on 
the rock garden and small beds or edgings on 
the level ground. The conditions it requires 
frequently occur in our gardens, particularly in 
elevated or sea-shore districts, and in these it 





Gentiana asclepiadea. 


may be grown as edgings to groups of dwarf 
shrubs, &c, It is quite easily grown in pots or 
pans of sandy loam plunged to the rim in the 
open air in a fully erneast spot in summer, and 
freely watered through the growing season. 


SY 





Iris nudicaulis.—This has the vigour of 
the German Iris, which thrives so well on all 
soils in town and country, and the dwarfness of 
the old Crimean Iris. ~ It is, however, much 
sturdier than this, and is second to no hardy 
plant introduced of late years. It is-suited for 
the front ranks of the herbaceous border, and 
also well deserves a position among the more 
vigorous plants in the rock-garden, being so 
dwarf, it should be in every garden where 
early summer flowers are valued, I first saw it 


annual Dianthuses, such as D. Heddewigi in. 
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prevent them from being broken off by the 
wind. The following early-flowering species 
richly deserve a place in the mixed border, viz. 
—G. communis, the flowers of which vary some- 
what, being occasionally white, blush, or pink- 
ish-rose ; G. cardinalis, red; and G, ramosus, 
rose, of which there are some very beautifully- 
coloured varieties. 


Lathyrus.—Under this head we have the 
Everlasting Peas, among which L. grandiflorus 
is used largely for training on cottage walls, and 
it is already in full bloom in sheltered spots. It 
makes an excellent summer fence if planted 
against iron railings or 
anything of thekind that 
will afford it support ; 
the flowers, which are of 
large size and handsome, 
are produced with great 
freedom ; once planted, 
it will continue to grow 
up in a te and bloom 
in early summer for 
years. L. latifolius, the 
common Everlasting Pea, 
is so well known as 
scarcely to need men- 
tion, but it is, neverthe- I 
less, invaluable in gar- 
dens. L. Drummondi, 
the scarlet or carmine ; 
Sweet Pea, is much ! 
scarcer ; it is extremely 
pretty, but requires to be 
somewhat in the shade, 
as the sun scorches its 
gay flowers and spoils 
their effect; like the 
others, it is propagated 
by seed and root division. 

Mimuluses. — Mi- 
muluses in pots should 
now be ina cool north 
house, as hot weather, 
when the plants are fully 
exposed to the sun, is 
very trying to them. 
By keeping them cool 
and shaded their beauty 
can be prolonged for a 
considerable time. Some 
seed sown now would 
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eels plants that would 
loom in August and 
September. Harrison’s 
Musk _ deserves a 
word of praise. The 
habit of growth and cha- 
racter of the common 
Musk are maintained, 
but the flowers are spot- 
ted, large, and hand- 
some. Musk is greatly 
helped by being potted 
from 2 in, to 3 in. deeper 
than usual, and then 
gradually filling up the 
pots with rich soil as the 
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plants make growth ; in 
this way fine examples 
of Musk can be had, I 
am treating the large 
kind inasimilar way,and 
with good results. —D, 








To Propagate 
Hardy Herbace- 
ous Plants. — This 
may be readily accom- 
plished either by division 
of the roots in autumn or 
spring ; by cuttings put 
in on a shady border in 
summer ; or, In some in- 
stances, by seeds sown in 
autumn or spring. Cuttings of the young shoots 
will root readily about June and July in a cool 
shady border. Itis best to prepare a small bed 
by adding sand, road-scrapings, and leaf-mould, 
as the cuttings can be put in when convenient, 
Pansies, Pinks, Carnations, Phloxes, Penste- 
mons, andall hardy plants can be propagated 
in such a bed. A few pliable sticks can be 
hooped over the cuttings, and a mat or some 
protecting covering placed over on bright, sunny 
days. The cuttings may be from 2 in. to 4 in, 
long, according to what kinds they consist of, 
and should be cut across just under a joint with 
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a sharp knife ; if the knife be not sharp, the tis- 
sues, instead of being smoothly cut, will be 
bruised, and so much damaged as to stop all cir- 
culation, and the cutting will probably damp off 
and decay instead of forming roots. Unless the 
leaves are large and flaccid, it is not advisable to 
remove more than the bottom pair, so as to give 
room to insert the cutting, for the leaves have a 
most important function to perform, and the 
more leaves a cutting carries, always provided 
they can be preserved from flagging, the sooner 
roots will be formed. Of course Fa hand-light 
or a close frame be at hand to keep a close atmo- 
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bens, Linnea borealis, 


Epigzea repens and Epi- 
mediums in variety, 


Acena microphylla, As- 
perula odorata, Campanula hederacea, Cornus 
canadensis, Dryas octopetala, Erpetion reni- 
forme, Hepatica angulosa and the varieties of 
the common species, Tonopsidium acaule, various 
Mimuluses, Nertera depressa, Nierembergia 
rivularis, Phlox reptans, Selaginella denticulata 
and helvetica, Smilacina bifolia, different kinds 
of Violas, and double Primroses in variety. 
For growing near the centres of large beds 
such plants as the Lilies, Gladioli, and Sparaxis 
pulcherrima are admirably suited, 
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Plan for a Spring Garden, 


sphere round the cuttings, their rooting will be 
more expeditiously and certainly accomplished. 

Dwarf Plants for Rhododendron 
Beds.—Numbers of beautiful dwarf plants may 
be grown with advantage in Rhododendron 
beds where peaty soil exists, as, for example, 
the Starflower (Trientalis), the white wood Lily 
(Trillium grandiflorum), variegated Partridge 
Berry (Mitchella repens), the Blood-root (San- 
guinaria canadensis), the Podophyllum, the 
wood and the common Forget-me-nots, Rhexia 
Virginica, Spigelia marylandica, Cypripedium 
spectabile and pubescens, Gaultheria procum- 
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PLAN FOR A SPRING GARDEN. 
THE accompanying plan is offered to the readers 
of GARDENING as a suggestion for bringing the 
whole beauty of the spring together in the 
flower garden as a prominent feature. When a 
suburban house is built in a rectangular plot of 
ground, set well back from the road, so as to 
have a good entrance court, there will be a 
space at least at one side of the house which is 
a little difficult to treat ornamentally. This 
space I suppose to be used as suggested. Thereare 
twofruit walls with continuous bordersat the foot 
of them, in which wall fruit trees are grown, 
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and a shrubbery and plantation, screening the 
spring garden from the other pleasure grounds 
in summer when its beauty is over for the sea- 
son. No. 5 is a continuous walk; No. 6, beds 
filled with standard Apple, Pear, Plum, and 
Cherry trees, with Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes or flowering shrubs between them; 
these beds are surrounded with Grass 
verges. No. 7 are beds on a slope with 
Grass verges. In the middle is a lawn sunk 
3 ft. below the general level, and reached by 
flights of steps. The shrubbery should con- 
sist mainly of deciduous flowering trees and 
shrubs which flower early, such as Laburnum 
Wistaria, Thorns, Almond, Double-flowering 
Cherry, Horse Chestnut, Daphnes, &c., &c., 
with an undergrowth of Wood Anemones, 
Scillas, and Hoteia japonica, and front lines on 
the north side of Christmas Roses, Winter 
Aconites, Hepaticas, Lily of the Valley, Colum- 
bines, &c. The borders 66 will afford sunny 
and partially-shaded positions for a selection of 
spring-ilowering bulbs and annuals, but only 
those should be chosen. which can either be 
a 
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lifted or willhave entirely finished their growth 
by the time the fruit has to be gathered. The 
beds 77 will afford situations for a selection of 
the very choicest spring flowers—Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses, Primroses, hardy Primulas, Nar- 
cissi, Pansies, Anemones, Ranunculus, and Iris 
japonica. By the second week in June the gates 
of the spring garden should, metaphorically 
speaking, close for the season. J. 











THH COMING WEHEK’S WORK. 





; 
Fatracts from -a Garden Diary. 

June 21.— Potting Anne Boleyn Pinks; putting 
Cockscombs into their flowering pots; planting out some 
ink plants that have been forced; also Stocks, 
8, Perillas, Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 
Snow’s Broccoli, Savoys, and Scotch Kale; putting Lyco- 
pods in boxes for the conservatory; leaving abundance 
of air on Peach house in which the fruit is ripening; 
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layering Strawberry ruuners and earthing up French 
Bean wing Snowball, Red Globe, and American 





Strap-leaf Turnips; planting out Capsicums in open 
spaces against south walls; potting on Balsams and Pe- 
tunias ; giving early exhibition Celery a little earthing ; 
putting sticks to all flowering plants that require it. 


June 22.—Sowing two:rows each of the following 
sorts of Peas: Laxton’s Omega, Ne Plus Ultra, and 
British Queen; planting out Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, 
and late Broccoli; putting in cuttings of choice sorts of 
Pelargoniums ; giving all newly-planted bedding material 
a good watering, and pegging down any plants that re- 
quire that attention; looking over Globe Artichokes, 
and cutting off all stems and heads not required for use; 
looking over Cucumbers and Melons and stopping the 
shoots ; watering all newly-laid Strawberry runners ; pot- 
ting off young seedling Carnations ; shifting large Coleus 
into larger pots; sowing Maclean’s Wonderful Pea, 
Round Spinach, and Stone Snowball and the American 
Red Turnip; also French Beans and Lettuce; digging 
land in which to plant another crop of French Beans ; 
nailing Apricot, Plum, and Peach trees out-of-doors. 


June 23.—Planting out in the open air newly-struck 
Pink and Carnation cuttings ; keeping floors of Vineries 
where fruit is swelling frequently watered ; digging all 
vacant ground and hoeing between growing crops; tying 
in all leading shoots of espalier Pear and Apple trees; 
sowing Imperial and Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbage ; 
also red and white Turnip Radishes ; planting out Let- 
tuces and Hndive ; cutting back Laurels encroaching on 
walks ; pegging down and stopping Vegetable Marrows ; 
thinning Turnips; putting strings round Peas that are 
forcing their way through the sticks. i 

June 24.—Sowing Giant White Cos, the Favourite, 
and All the Year Round Le 3; planting out Celery 
an 1 Cardoons; picking flowers off and tying out Fuchsias 
f> ibition ; finish clipping all Box edgings; looking 
all cordon-trained Apple trees, tying down leaders, 
and loosening any that require it ; shifting Achimenes 
into their flowering pots ; also dwarf Chrysanthemums ; 
igging ground lately occupied by Lettuce for French 
2ans, adding plenty of well-rooted manure ; syringing 
ferns forthrips and green fly. 


June 25.—Sowing Broad-leaved and Green Curled 
{mn live ; also Canadian Wonder Beans, Spinach, Mustard 
aid Cress ; stopping and nailing in Tomatoes; thinning 
oat Parsley and Spinach ; watering all newly-planted 
fruit trees ; putting loose ties round all young Raspberry 
eines to protect them from the wind; pinching back the 
breast wood of Cherry, Pear, and Plum trees and nailing 
in the leading shoots; sowing some dwarf and Negro 
Long-pod French Beans ; also various kinds of Endive: 
plantins Broccoliamongst Potatoes ; plunging Roses that 
do not require re-potting ; thinning Salsafy, Scorzonera, 
and Turnips ; potting old forced bulbs that have been 
well dried in hampers and storing them away; leaving a 
little air on Vinery allnight where Grapes are changing 
coiour. 


June 23.—Potting Stocks, Heliotropes, and Carna- 
ons ; thinning out Lettuces and Endive ; also late-sown 
Jarrots ; nailing and tying-in all Roses, creepers, and Ivy 
on wallsand treilis work ; placing sticks round Asparagus 
beds to protect the young growths from wind ; watering 
all newly-planted Celery ; putting large standard Helio- 
tropes into their flowering pots; shifting scented Ver- 
benas into 8-in. pots to grow on for cutting purposes ; 
potting Arum Lilies, Gesneras, and Justicias : sowing 






































Nonpareil Peas and main crop of Endive; pegging down 
Verbenas and Petunias in flower garden. 


Glasshouses. 


Plants under glass are now growing vigorously, 
therefore cold draughts must be avoided as much 
as possible ; there must, however, be plenty of 
ventilation ; abundance of water must also be 
given, and shade of soms kind provided asa pro- 
tection to plants in bloom, the beauty of which 
soon becomes impaired if exposed to sunshine. 
Give weak manure water to gross-feeding plants, 
and from specimens planted out in borders re- 
move all superfluous shoots and _ suckers. 
Fuchsias trained to rafters require thinning, and 
Clematises tying to trellises. Do not allow deci- 
duous climbers to intertwine with evergreen 
ones, as they apt to spoil the latter. Keep 
up a succession of Hydrangeas, zonal, show, and 
sweet-scented Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Coleuses, 
Lobelias, Salvias, Cockseombs, Balsams, Schi- 
zanthuses, and similar plants, and transfer to 
frames or the greenhouse such plants as have 
done flowering. Heaths and some early-flower- 
ing hard-wooded plants may now be set out-of- 
doors on a bed of ashes. Old plants of Agapan- 
thus umbellatus should have plenty of water 
and a sunny position. Cut in hard-wooded 
Veronicas that have done blooming, so as to 
encourage fresh growth. Pot off seedlings of 
Primula japonica and keep them out-of-doors, 
where they form stronger plants than if nursed 
under glass. Plants of Kalosanthes should now 
have some assistance in the way of stimulants, 
as should also Liliums that have formed their 
flower-buds, and some other soft-wooded plants. 
Krythrinas in pots should be grown in a cool 
and light house near the glass; they require 
plenty of water, and their main branches should 
have supports of some kind to keep them in 
proper position. Bouvardias that were cut back 
after flowering should now be making good wood; 
they must, therefore, be kept moist and warm 
for some time yet. Persian Cyclamens should 
be kept in cool and shady frames, or against 
north walls; they should receive a little water 
during the summer months: C. Coum and 
similar kinds should be kept moderately dry, 
but not too much so, Azaleas that have done 
blooming, and which have had their seed-pods 
picked off, should be re-potted, if necessary, 
and put into a warm pit, where heat, moisture, 
and shade can be given them. Camellias also 
make good growth under similar conditions, as 
do also Oranges of various kinds, Pinching in 
should be practised freely until the plants have 
attained the form it is desired they should 
assume. 


Chrysanthemums.—The time of put- 
ting these plants into the pots they will 
bloom in will, as a matter of course, be regu- 
lated by the time at which they were struck. 
Such as are grown from cuttings put in about the 
close of the year, and which will produce a 
greater profusion of fully-developed flowers 
than the later struck ones, will, as already ad- 
vised, be ere this in their blooming pots, and 
all the later propagated ones should at once 
have their last shift; for if kept confined in 
little pots too long the certain consequence is 
the loss of the lower leaves and a hardened 
condition of the shoots, both of which it is 
not possible afterwards to set to rights. Leaf- 
mould as a mixture with the soil is sometimes 
recommended for Chrysanthsmums, but when 
this is employed the plants have a greater 
disposition to make shoot growth than to flower 
freely. Good turfy loam, with a moderate 
addition of sifted rotten manure and sufficient 
sand will grow them well, potting firmly. As 
soon as they have got fairly hold of the soil 
stop the shoots as far as necessary, but not 
more, as this pinching is frequently carried 
much too far and resorted to too late, in which 
case it interferes with the blooming, 

Auriculas.—The earliest potted plants 
aré now making strong healthy growth, and 
afford a striking contrast to those not potted ; 
the latter have also made growth, but the dif- 
ference between the two is easily recognised, 
and the leaves are not nearly so richly coloured. 
A correspondent asks, ‘‘ What am I to do 
with plants that have finished flowering? ” 
The answer is, Pot them at once, and place 
them in a frame behind a north wall, or some 
similar position. Keep. the frame close tor a 
few days, but not quite close; tilt the lights at 
the back an inch or two. In potting remove 





nearly all the soil and examine the tap root ; 
this is often in a state of decay, but whether 
it is so or not, it ought to be shortened, Let 
the soil be light and moderately rich; it should 
be composed of, say, four parts turfy loam, 
one of leaf-mould, one of rotten manure, and 
some sharp sand. The largest plants may be 
potted in 5-in. pots, and the smaller samples 
in 3-in, ones. Over-potting is a great evil. 


Flower Garden, 


As soon as fine weather sets in stir the sur- 
face soil of the beds, for the rains harden it to 
such an extent that if not moved it soon cracks, 
and growth is checked. A small hoe or hand 
fork can be used for this purpose, except in the 
case of carpet beds, which, being planted thickly, 
a hoe cannot be used; recourse must therefore 
be had to a sharp-pointed stick, with which a 
handy boy will stir up many beds in the course 
ofaday. With an eye to effectiveness, let all 
ground work, edgings, and divisional lines be 
kept true to design by frequent and regular 
pinchings or peggings ; if time thus to keep them 
in order cannot be afforded, no attempt at geo- 
metrical arrangements should ever be made; on 
the contrary, preference should be given to masses 
of colour arranged in lines or circles, broken ab 
regular intervals by means of ‘‘dot” plants, in 
order to obviate the monotony of flat surfaces. 
All kinds of bedding plants will be the better 
for having their flower stems picked off till 
growth is established ; at all events none should 
ever be allowed to seed, which Violas and 
Pansies are already doing, and if not picked 
over they will soon give up flowering. Cal- 
ceolarias never fail to flower throughout the 
season if their flower stems be pinched off once 
after planting, and the same may be said of 
Lobelias, which we clip over with sheep shears. 
Tall bedding and sub-tropical plants will require 
support, which it is best to provide at once, ere 
injury accrues through storms of wind or rain. 
Small twiggy branches make excellent supports 
for all plants that do not exceed 2 ft. in height, 
such as Petunias, Perilla, and Calceolaria am- 
plexicaulis; but all large-growing sub-tropical 
plants must have separate stakes proportionate 
to their height, and the same remark applies to 
Dahlias and Hollyhocks, the growth of which is. 
more robust than usual. Standard Roses may 
also require renewal in the way of stakes lest 
their heads get overweighted and break off ; 
keep them free from suckers, and in showery 
weather sprinkle the beds with soot or guano, ag 
where neatness has to be studied surface 
mulchings of rotten manure—the best stimulant 
—are not always practicable. Keep dead and 
decaying flowers picked off, and as soon as any 
have done flowering, more particularly those of 
a straggling habit, shorten back the shoots in 
order to induce a second bloom. Complete the 
thinning and planting out of annuals; this has 
been a favourable season for such work, and if 
properly done a fine autumnal display may be 
expected—that is, if the plants be protected from 
slugs, which unfortunately are very numerous. 
As soon as planting is finished, there should be 
a general clearing up of walks, clipping and 
trimming of edgings, or any other operation 
that may conduce to neatness. 

Peg down Petunias, Verbenas, old and leggy 
Pelargoniums, Troprolums, &c., so as to render 
them as effective as possible. Bracken or small 
Beech pegs are excellent for this purpose. 
Have a stock of Lobelias in reserve to take the 
place of inferior kinds, which often appear where 
seedlings are used. Edgings of Cerastium should 
be gone over weekly, and all flowers cut off 
with a pair of shears; flowering shoots should 
likewise be picked off all plants of the varie- 
gated Jacob’s Ladder, Golden Feverfew, and 
other plants grown only for the beauty of their 
leaves. A good supply of reserve plants for 
future stock should now be secured—for instance, 
Centaureas kept in pots during the summer 
time are better for propagating from than plants 
lifted out of the soil. See that the more com- 
mon kinds of Carnations in beds and borders are 
kept clean; they are sometimes attacked by a 
maggot which eats into the centre bud. This, 
when perceived, must be destroyed, even if the 
bud has to be sacrificed. 


Dahlias and Hollyhocks.—As Dahlias 
advance in growth see that they are kept regu- 
larily tied up. They should have three or four 
sticks to each plant, so as to keep them open and 
allow the sun and air to get to the centres. The 
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practice of tying these plants up to a single 
stick is bad and unsightly ; it causes them to run 
up tall and affords little security against strong 
winds. To induce the plants to throw out strong 
side shoots pinch out the points of the leading 
growths. See that they are quite free from 
aphides, and if any are detected, syringe with 
Tobacco water. Hollyhocks must be well 
secured to stout sticks as they increase in size, 
for if they get blown over it spoils them. They 
do not require the sticks so long as those some- 
times used, unless grown in very exposed places, 
in which they should not be planted. If the 
sticks are 4 it. out of the ground, after being 
firmly driven down, they are high enough. Do 
not tie them so tightly as not to allow sufficient 
room for the stems to thicken. On the other 
hand, they must not be left so loose as to chafe 
with the wind against the supports. 
Herbaceous Plants.—These being now 
in great beauty, a little extra care should be 
bestowed onthem. Lift such Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and Crocuses as interfere with them, and spread 
them out to dry without removing any of the 
leaves, Cut over the decaying stems of Snake’s- 
heads (Fritillarias) and similar early-flowering 
plants. Gather seeds of Squills as soon as they 
are ripe, and sow them at once. To plants that 
require support apply strong stakes, but Cam- 
nanulas, Larkspurs, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, 
Pyrethrums, and some others of a similar cha- 
racter look best when unsupported in that way. 
‘Transplant hardy Primulas kept in pots on to a 
shady border, where they should be kept clean 
and secure from slugs ; P. japonica always grows 
better when planted out-of-doors than when 
grown in pots. A mulching of rotten manure, 
spent hops, Cocoa-nut fibre, or leaf-soil should 
be spread over the ground, and if its appearance 
on the surface is objectionable cover it with soil. 
Phloxes like plenty of nourishment, consequently 
a little manure water should now and then be 
given them. Everlasting Peas wintered in pots 
may now be planted out. Viola cornuta and 
other bedding Pansies should be kept well fur- 
nished with young shoots by occasionally cutting 
out the old ones, and the beauty of both English 
and fancy sorts will be greatly prolonged if they 
are grown in a moist and partially-shaded situa- 
tion. Train Clematises in such a way as they 
will look best. Such herbaceous plants as have 
been wintered in frames may now be planted 
out, but in the case of plants intended still to 
be kept in pots, a shady position on a bed of 
ashes is best for them ; and upon no condition 
should they become at any time perfectly dry. 
2emove decaying flowers, exceptin casesin which 
seeds are to be sown. Double Rockets which 
have bloomed should have their shoots layered, 
an operation which will soon induce the produc- 
tion of shoots in abundance, and these, when 
they have attained a length of Qin. or 3 in., 
may be taken off and made into cuttings. 
Pyrethrums for late blooming, if cut down and 
allowed to grow afresh, will come into bloom 
during the later summer months. Hardy peren- 
nials generally which bear division may still 
be multiplied in that way, and where that is 
not applicable, cuttings should be inserted as 
goon as possible, in order to ensure their becom- 
ing well established before winter. Hardy 
annuals for late blooming should be sown in 
shady spots, to be transplanted hereafter to the 
positions in which they are to flower. Seeds of 
Brompton, Emperor, and Queen Stocks should 
also now be sown for flowering next spring. 
Continue to prick off perennials as soon as they 
are ready for removal. Plants in pots will re- 
quire plenty of water at this season, and speci- 
mens of such plants as Phloxes, Pzeonies, Pyre- 
thrums, &c., will need attention in the way of 
staking and removing dead blooms. If not 
already done, lose no time in plunging the stock 
of plants in store pots in wood-ashes or sand. 


Vegetables. 

The cutting of Asparagus must now be stop- 
ped, and the beds will be much benefited by a 
good soaking of manure water; this, being a 
marine plant, enjoys salt, which, if it be added 
to the liquid at the rate of 2 oz. to a gallon, 
will materially assist Asparagus beds, especially 
such as have been long in bearing. Keep the 
beds quite free from weeds, which it is neces- 
sary in this case to remoye by hand, as the use 
of the hoe would interfere with the plants. Beds 
that have been much cut should at the present 
time be encouraged by every means to make 








good growth, for on this depends their ability 
to keep up in years to come their producing 
powers, both as regards quantity and quality, 
in a satisfactory state. Asparagus often gets 
worn out much sooner than it otherwise would 
through suffering neglect after cutting has 
ceased. Advancing crops of Carrots should be 
again looked over to see that they are not left 
too thick, especially the main sowing. Turnips 
also will require attention in this respect ; there 
are few crops suffer so much as: this if allowed 
to stand too close together, as when in this state 
they run to leaf, forming bulbs that are not only 
small, but very poor in quality. 

Thin the main crop of Beetroot before the 
plants get so large as to interfere with the 
growth. Some Colewort seed should now be 
sown ; these will be useful for planting thickly 
late in the season after other crops are cleared 
off. In respect to this vegetable it is necessary 
that amateurs should make sure that they get 
the seed true, and not some small kind of Cab- 
bage which is sometimes substituted for it, as 
the Colewort will turn in its leaves and make 
useful heads when planted later than any variety 
of Cabbage ; it also may be planted under fruit 
trees when these are not grown too close. Of 
course they will not produce anything like the 
crop they willin an open situation ; neverthe- 
less, what they do yield is so much gain, and 
they help to keep down weeds. 


Where dwarf French Beans are held in parti- 
cular estimation a few more may at once be 
sown ; these should occupy a south border, under 
the shelter of a wall, where, by a slight addi- 
tional protection from September frosts, they 
will frequently go on bearing longer than those 
grown on more open situations. Autumn- 
planted Cabbages that have been cut and the 
stools left to produce a crop of Sprouts should, 
where the sand is at all poor or of a light 
nature, have a good soaking with manure 
water, by which, in addition to thinning out 
the shoots to some two or three to each stool, 
they will make small useful heads, that will 
come in through the autumpy. Keep the hoe 
going on all favourable occasions amongst 
advancing crops of every kind. 


Hardy Fruit. 





Any trees that are fruiting freely, and which, 
on account of others being thin of fruit, must 
carry a heavy crop, should have assistance 
either in the way of manure water or a rich 
surface mulching, or an occasional sprink- 
ling of guano, The application of such stimu- 
lants are doubly valuable when applied early in 
the season, As soon as the fruit has formed and 
is starting to swell is when they are most effec- 
tive; after that period they are comparatively 
valueless—at all events as far as the present 
season’s fruit is concerned. Pears and Plums on 
walls now need to have all the breastwood cut 
back to within two, or at most three, joints of the 
old wood ; but previously select all new growths 
that are to be laid in as permanent branches, and 
tie, nail, or fasten them back temporarily with 
small sticks; then remove all the |strongest- 
growing shoots from every part of the tree, and 
complete the operation at an interval of a 
week, thus avoiding the check that must neces- 
sarily ensue were all cut off at once. Finish 
thinning out any clusters of fruit requiring it, 
and let all wall trees be washed with clear water 
to dislodge the fallen blossoms and cobwebs. No 
time should be lost in keeping Strawberries off 
the soil by a thin layer of straw ; this we never 
require to do, our practice being to give a thick 
mulching of fresh stable litter early in May, and 
this by the time the fruit needs protection is 
washed clean by the rains. All varieties have 
grown so vigorously that small twigs to support 
the clusters of fruit will be almost a necessity, 
and certainly of immense service against the 
ravages of slugs, which are numerous. Disbud, 
stop, and train in new growth on Vines in the 
open air where such is required, as in the case 
of indoor Vines ; young canes produce the finest 
fruit, and provision should be made for the re- 
newal of old ones, by occasionally training in 
new shoots to take their place at the winter 
pruning. The season will also be a short one 
for Figs, and the fruit will require all the aid 
that can be afforded in order to enable it to 
mature, such as exposure to full light and sun- 
shine, by tying aside the leaves, and stopping al 
growths at the third or fourth joint, except | 


| suitable. 





those that are required to cover the wall. Such 


constant stopping not only represses growth and 
induces fruitfulness, but aids materially the 
swelling of the fruit. Loosen or untie altogether 
as may be requisite the ligatures of grafts ; as a 
rule, it will be safe to dispense w ith ties alto- 
gether, and the only attention now requisite will 
be to keep the stock free from shoots and 
suckers; these latter should be ps rsistently re- 
moved from all fruit trees. 
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House and Window Gardening. 

Graceful Basket Plants.—Nierember- 
gias are highly esteemed in London for furnish- 
ing small vases or window boxes, and deservedly 
so, for few plants ‘are’ more graceful or better 
adapted for the purpose. N. gracilis, with 
small blue and white flowers and dwarf habit, 
and N. frutescens, possessing an upright habit, 
and bearing large white flowers with mauve- 
coloured eyes, are the chief kinds used, and it 
is satisfactory to find that by crossing these two 
kinds intermediate varieties have been raised 
which possess a better habit of growth than 
that of the parents, and by again crossing these 
large 


mauve 


with N. gracilis the result is good habit, 
flowers, 
colours. 

The Golden-edged Cocksfoot Grass. 
is useful for many purposes, as 
may 


and fine blue, white, and 


—This Grass 


from its perfect hardiness it be 
I 


grown 
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as ait edging in rows, or as isolated plants in 


open borders; and it is equally adapted for 
erowing in suspended pots for the decoration 
of the greenhouse or conservatory, or in ordi- 
nary pots for edging or fringing plant stages. 
There are two variegated forms of this Grass— 
oné with golden-striped leaves, the other with 
the. variegation much whiter, and the stripes 
considerably broader. 

Tuberous Begonias as Basket Plants, 
We find these Begonias to answer admirably 
when grown in hanging baskets ; in fact, witl 
us they both grow and bloom much more freely 
than when grown in pots. This. is’ doubtless 
caused by the roots not being so much confined 
asin pots. The way in ¥ hich we use them is as 
centre plants in the basket, employing some 
other plant to cover the outer surface. One 
basket planted in that way with a seedling 
variety very much like Vesuvius has seventy 
flowers now open, and the outer surface is 
covered with a dense mass of Harrison’s Musk, 
which is also in full bloom. The pale yellow 
flowers of the M 





Musk, and ‘the scarlet blossoms 
of the Begonia produce a striking effect. We 
find it necessary to use baskets of a considerable 
size ; ours are of a semi-circular shape, made of 
thin wire, and are about 1] in. in diameter at 
the top, and 10 in. in depth at the centre. The 
compost which we use is a mixture of equal 
parts loam, leaf soil, and fibrous peat.—H. J. 
The Japan Primrose (Primula japonica). 
—For pot plants intended for windows, strong 
seedling plants, potted in September in a com- 
post of turfy loam mixed with a liberal propor- 
tion of leaf-mould and rotten manure, are 
I use y narrow pots, 5in. diameter 
at the top and 11 in. deep, such as are used for 
Hvacinths, It is a plant which requires a deep 
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ots, make nice little specimens. Light turfy 
oam and peat, with charcoal, form a good com- 
post forit. The bulbs should not be buried in 
potting, but placed pretty firmly in the soil, and 
room left for watering. The finest lot of plants 
of this kind that we have seen were firmly 
otted in what appeared to be almost pure 
oam, pressed as firmly about the roots as we 
would a Strawberry plant. In summer the 
plants require moderate shade from strong sun- 
shine ; and in winter water should be sparingly 
given, but not entirely withheld, 


Coslogyne cristata.—This is one of the 
best Orchids for general culture; in fact, it 
should be grown in batches like the Chinese 
Primrose or the Cyclamen—and no doubt would 
be, if it was as easily procured. It grows freely 
in the stove or intermediate house, and produces 
its lovely white flowers in great profusion. It 
may be grown in a basket or pot, or on a block ; 
but the pot is most convenient. Good drainage, 
fibry peat, Sphagnum, and lump charcoal are 
essentials ; and these should be raised in a firm 
mound above the rim of the pot, and the plant 
pegged down upon it. Small plants will make 
good specimens in a short time, being easily 
divided, and small plants may be soon propa- 
gated when it is desirable to increase the stock. 


Dendrobium nobile and its Varie- 
ties.—These still rank amongst our finest Or- 
chids, whether regarded for the beauty of their 
flowers or the profusion in which they are pro- 
duced. They are very easy to cultivate, and suc- 
ceed best in fibry peat and loam, Sphagnum, 
and charcoal, packed pretty firmly together 
about the roots, and raised in a mound above 
the rim of the pot in the usual way. Plenty 
of drainage is necessary. Spring is the time 
to re-pot, after the plants are out of flower, 
As a rule, the strongest shoots spring from the 
base of the old stems; but sometimes they 
break away from the tops also and elsewhere. 
The best plan in any case is to peg all growths 
down to the soil, and encourage them to root 
into it. An ordinary stove treatment and plenty 
of water during the summer will easily produce 
a fine growth by October, when water should 
be almost withheld ; and, unless the plants are 
wanted in flower early they may be transferred 
to a cooler house during the season of rest, but 
not starved or exposed to cold and damp. A 
friend of ours, who grows large specimens for 
the room vases, transfers them to his cool 
Vineries in autumn. In potting, as we should 
have mentioned, care must be taken to avoid 
burying the base of the stems; leave all but 
the roots clear and above the surface of the 
soil. 

Dendrobium Farmeri and densiflo- 
rum are two fine species that succeed in the 
stove or intermediate house, and which, accord- 
ing to our experience, continue to grow and 
flower under very adverse circumstances. We 
have known plants that had remained in the 
same pots for years, and been long subjected 
to a low temperature during the winter and 
spring, that hardly ever fail to flower annually. 
They, however, repay genuine culture, and re- 
quire the same treatment as D. nobile, except 
that they are better left in their summer 
quarters during the winter. None of the three 
are troubled much with insects or disease. 


Odontoglossum cirrhosum. — This 
comparatively new species is described as one of 
the most lovely Orchids we possess, and we 
think it deserves the compliment; but what 
gives it most value is that it is a free grower, and 
prefers an intermediate house, or even a warm 
greenhouse, to the stove. It would perhaps be 
better wintered—at least in the last-named struc- 
ture—after its bulbs are perfected, otherwise they 
seem inclined to make a second growth if left 
in heat. Its free growth is remarkable. Living 
Sphagnum chiefly and bits of peat mixed seem 
to be all that it requires in the way of compost. 
The plant delights in plenty of moisture at the 
root during summer, and should not be dried off 
altogether in winter, but the soil should be kept 
sufficiently moist to keep the Sphagnum alive. 
The leaves are not nearly so sensitive to 
damp as O, vexillarium. It is, in short, an un- 
commonly hardy intermediate-house plant, of 
easy culture, and should be in every collection 
of flowering plants. 


Cypripedium insigne, insigne Mau- 
lei, barbatum, venustum, and niveum. 
—All these except the last are robust-growing 





kinds, easily kept in health ; and their flowers, 
which are abundantly produced, are very orna- 
mental and useful for cutting. The old insigne 
is an exceedingly free grower and flowerer, and 
Maulei is a very superior variety of it. They all 
grow freely in fibry loam, peat, sand, and char- 
coal, and should be potted tolerably firm, and 
well watered while they are growing. To 
attempt growing them in the usual Orchid com- 
post, consisting of Sphagnum and _ poor peat, is 
simply to half-starve them. The pretty little 
C, niveum is a slow rather than a weak grower, 
and requires the same treatment as the others. 
Those named are perhaps as cheap and as easily 
procurable as any ; but there are a number of 
excellent varieties, both new and old, which are 
equally good growers. Among some of the fine 
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compost as the above, but without the loam, 
and is best grown ina shallow pan. It does not 
require a very high temperature, and should be 
shaded from strong sunshine, which turns the 
foliage yellow. We have seen a good specimen 
growing in a Vinery under the Vines, where it 
stood for some time after the fire heat was with- 
drawn, and was as green as Grass, and healthy, 
and flowered well. 

Lycaste Skinneri.~-This is another of 
those popular Orchids which is recommended for 
general culture. There are numerous varieties 
of it, all of which are more or less attractive. It 
requires ordinary stove treatment, and a com- 
post of Sphagnum, peat, and charcoal to grow 
in, and good drainage. It should be grown 
extensively, 


Cool Orchids (Odontoglossum). 


kinds may be named—Dayanum, Argus, Do- 
mini, Sedeni, Fairieanum, levigatum, Roezli, 
Pearci, Lowi, and villosum. 

Z2ygopetalum Mackayi and ecrini- 


and sure bloomers, and succeed in fibry loam, 
peat, Sphagnum, and charcoal. The pots should 


be well drained, and in potting the plants must | 


be set pretty well up above the rim of the pot, 


and the compost packed neatly and firmly up to | 


the base of the bulbs to keep them erect. Stove 
heat and plenty of water at the root during the 
growing season will suit them, but moisture 
must be nearly withheld during the winter, 
Miltonia spectabilis and its Varie- 
ties.—M. spectabilis is a beautiful and popular 
plant, of easy culture. It succeeds in the same 


Lelia purpurata.—A magnificent Orchid, 
and one not very difficult to grow ; it thrives in 
the same kind of compost as the Lycaste, and 


/requires much the same treatment in other 
tum.—Both of these are free-growing plants | 


respects. 

Here ends our list. No doubt it might be 
added to ; but we have chosen to enumerate only 
a few of the easiest cultivated and really useful 


| Species, and such as might be added to any 





mixed collection of stove or intermediate-house 
plants. When anything like a collection is 
attempted, and a house cannot be set apart for 
them, the best plan is to devote a shelf of the 
stove to them alone, in order that their wants 
may be more conveniently attended to, putting 
such as require most heat at the warmest end, 
and vice versd, As regards moisture and shading, 
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&e., what will suit the generality of stove plants 
will suit the Orchids; but, as far as practic- 
able,’ the latter should have the special treat- 
ment they require as regards watering and pot- 
ting. S. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





2300.—Insects on Plants.—When plants 
become much infested wiih red spider, the 
foliage should be well sponged. This pest only 
appears when the atmosphere is very dry, and 
may easily be hindered from establishing itself 
if sufficient moisture is created in the structure 
either by means of damping down the paths and 
stages or frequently syringing the plants. The 
red spider makes its home on the under surface 
of the leaves ; it is therefore advisable to occa- 
sionally thoroughly moisten every portion of the 
foliage. One or two good washings weekly will 
do more to dislodge the enemy than two or three 
daily sprinklings. The great point is to keep 
this plant foe at a distance by maintaining those 
atmuspherical conditions which are inimical to 
its welfare. It may be safely asserted that 
where red spider has been allowed to spread, 
but little pains has been taken to ensure the 
conditions necessary to the welfare of the piants. 
In a healthy genial growing atmosphere red 
spider cannot live. Scale is often the result of 
indifferent culture—a starved, unhealthy speci- 
men being more liable to be infested with it 
than vigorous-growing plants. At the same 
time, there are certain plants peculiarly suscep- 
tible to its attacks. Its appearance must. be 
watched for, clearing each insect otf before it has 
time to breed. When a plant has become much 
infested, only time and patience will clear 1t.— 
a Ge 
2301.— Propagating Gloxinias. — The 
best time to propagate is as soon as the flowers 
fade, Take off healthy leaves, cutting them off 
with a sharp knife at the joint where the leafy 
portion terminates; reduce their proportions 
by cutting away about a third of their length, 
and insert them in fibrous peat or Cocoa-nut 
fibre round the edge of a 4-in. pot; keep them 
in a close house, maintaining the soil in a moist 
condition, avoiding heavy waterings; by the 
end of the season little bulbs will have formed 
at the base of the leaves. Gloxinias may also 
be propagated from seed to be sown in early 
spring in a warm house; the soil should consist 
of well-sanded. peat, should be pressed down 
irm, and watered, the seed sown thinly thereon, 
and very slightly covered ; cover the pan with a 
pane of glass until the young plants appear. 
Jigen Cha! 5% 
2287.—Autumn and Winter Flower- 
3.—The list of plants flowering during the 
autumn and winter months is not a very 
extensive one. There is the large and varied 
family of Chrysanthemums, which flower until 
the advent of severe weather, Thereis Lobelia 
fulgens, with beautiful scarlet flowers ; and the 
xtremely effective Anemone japonica and its 
white variety. A good arrangement, for. an 
autumn bed would consist of Chrysanthemums 
in the centre, around them a row of Lobelias, 
then Anemones, mixing the colours, next to them 
Christmas Roses, finishing off with a neat edging 
of Cerastium tomentosum.—J. C. B. 


9936.—Acacia and Pampas Grass.— 
Ag soon as the Acacias are large enough to 
handle, pot them off singly into small pots 
in a compost of half leaf-mould and half loam, 
adding thereto a good portion of silver sand, 
Place them in a frame or greenhouse where 
they may be kept rather close for a time until 
fairly established. If the pots get filled with 
roots, in the course of three or four weeks the 
plants may be shifted into the next-sized pot ; 
otherwise it will be better to defer re-potting 
until next March, when they may be placed in 
2h-in. pots. During the summer months keep 
them under cover, sprinkling in hot weather, 
and shading from hot sun. During September 
expose to the full air both night and day, 
merely sheltering from heavy rains ; and towards 
the latter end of the month place them ina cool 
greenhouse, ventilating freely in favourable 
weather, but avoidingcold draughts. The Pam- 
pas Grass, when large enough, should be pricked 
out in the open air in a nice mellow piece of soil, 
Plant them about 9 in. apart, keep them clean 
during the summer, and water in hot weather, 
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If well attended to, they will make nice little 
plants by the autumn, and may then be planted 
in any desired situation. It would, however, be 
preferable to allow them to remain in the nur- 
sery bed until spring, as there it will be an easy 
matter to protect them—a necessary precaution 
in the case of such young plants. April and 
May are good months for transplanting ; if moved 
before growth commences the roots are apt to 
perish.—J. C. 

2295.—Lily of the Valley not Flower- 
ing.—To obtain good flowering roots of Lily of 
the Valley the soil intended for their reception 
should be well stirred, richly manured. and if of 
a heavy nature, should in addition receive a 
dressing of leaf-mould, wood ashes, or some such 
light material. The Lily of the Valley revels in 
a free porous soil; at the same time where the 
natural staple is of very sandy or parching des- 
cription it will be much benefited by the addi- 
tion of a portion of good loam. The ground 
intended for planting should be deeply dug 
anywhere during September, laying it up 
roughly for a week to sweeten. It should then 
be gone over again with a steel fork, working in 
the manure and any other material which it 
may be considered advisable to apply, and 
breaking all the lumps. By the middle of 
October the roots may be planted in lines, some 
18 in. apart, allowing 6 in. from plant to plant. 

hoose a dry time for planting, and tread each 
sort in firmly. In dividing the roots keep the 
strongest crowns by themselves, as if planted 
together, less difficulty will be experienced 
should it be desired to select any for pot culture. 
The following March, hoe well between the rows, 
and mulch with some manure, Grass, or litter of 
some kind. Keep the plantation free from weeds 
during the growing season, and water copiously 
in hot weather. This treatment cannot fail to 
produce abundance of flowers of excellent 
quality.—J. C., Byfleet. 

2251.—Plants for Sunless Windows. 
—Ferns, Mosses, and other foliage plants will 
grow in the north window, or, to come to details, 
try the following :—Ferns—Asplenium marinum, 
Lastrea filix mas cristata, Polystichum angulare 
eristatum, Scolopendrium vulgare multifidum, 
Adiantum pedatum, Cyrtomium_ falcatum. 
Moss—Lycopodium denticulatum. Grass— Iso- 
lepis gracilis. Foliage plants—Cyperus alter- 
nifolius, Dracsena indivisa, Farfugium grande, 
Ficus elastica, Grevillea robusta, Coprosma 
Baueri, Abutilon Thompsoni. Many of the 
dwarfer forms of Cacti will do, if kept dry and 
moved into the sunshine a month or two to ripen 
their growth, All the Mimulus family will 
flower in the north, including Harrison’s Musk. 
—K. H. 

2247,—_Rose Trees not Growings.—It 
is not good practice to cut back and repot at the 
same time. The check has probably been too 
severe, as just at the time leaves are required to 
stimulate the roots into activity they are absent. 
Either repot and get the roots into action before 
pruniag, or else prune first and get up a new 
growth before re-potting. The result in either 
case would have been better, but this advice is 
like locking the stable door after the steed has 
been stolen. The plant will probably recover 
sooner if placed in the openair, and not watered 
too much—just merely keeping the soil moist 
till it is again growing vigorously.—K. 

22969. Pruning Fruit Trees and 
Shrubs.—The best time to prune pyramid 
fruit trees is from Midsummer to the first of 
September, commencing at the former date to 
stop robust growths to four leaves, and thin 
out others where too thick ; and finish off at the 
latter date by pruning away all useless surplus 
wood, instead of leaving it to be done in winter. 
In pruning there is, or should be, a happy mean 
between leaving trees to run wild and pruning 
so close as to cripple them; and this can only 
be arrived at by studying each tree and treat- 
ing each case on its merits separately. All 
evergreen shrubs should be pruned in spring, 
just as the sap is rising ; but the use of the knife 
should not beabused. Simply stopping runaway 
shoots is in most cases all that is required. 
Where things have run wild, cutting down may 
sometimes be necessary. 

2254.—Plants for Window Boxes.— 
I think I should use. Harrison’s Musk instead 
of the Golden Feather. The boxes need not all 
be planted alike, but Musk and Ivy-leaved 
Yeraniums planted alternately along the front 











would have a pretty effect hanging over the blue 
boxes. Stocks, scarlet, white, and Pink Gera- 
niums, with a few foliage-plants, such as Abuti- 
lon Thompsoni and the variegated Cocks’-foot 
Grass Dactylis elegantissima, would look well 
mixed with the flowering plants. The dwarf 
growing Tropxolums, with Nierembergia gracilis 
to hang over, will form a pretty combination. 
Some of the largest leaves should be picked off 
the Tropszeolums to show the flowers to better 
advantage, as well as permit the Nierembergia 
to show itself —H. 


2273.—Shrubs for Cold Locality.—The 
following list of shrubs wili probably suit 
‘“H, P.”: Forsythia viridissima; Hypericum 
calycinum, H. floribundum ; Cerasus Padu’s in 
the background; Lilacs, white and purple; 
Ribes sanguinea ; Syringa ; Daphne Mezereum ; 
Venetian Sumach; Pyrus japonica ; Spirea ariz- 
folia, S. callosa; Laburnums; Thorn, Paul’s 
Double Scarlet; Brooms, white and yellow ; 
Honeysuckles ; Deutzia gracilis, D. scabra ; 
Cytisus elongatus; Berberis purpurea, B. aqui- 
folium, B. stenophylla ; Pernettya mucronata ; 
Althea frutex ; and Japanese Privet.—E. 


2272. Gooseberry Trees with Rank 
Growth.—Thin out the rank shoots now on 
the Gooseberry and Currant bushes to let in the 
sunlight and air to ripen the wood ; and at the 
autumm or winter pruning thin out the growths 
a little more if necessary, but do not shorten 
those shoots which are left, and there will be an 
abundance of fruit. It is a great mistake to 
prune Gooseberries too hard on strong soils ; 
their time and strength is frittered away in use- 
less wood production when such is the case.— 


EK. H. 


2306.—Ivy as a Border Plant.—The 
broad-leaved Ivy should succeed if properly 
planted. The chief reason why it is not so 
much employed for edging as the small kind is 
that on account of its naturally rank growth ; 
it does not form so neat a bordering. Stir the 
soil deeply, and if very poor or sandy add to it 
a little rotten manure. Plant any time 
now and water freely in hot weather. For 
this purpose we should prefer free young plants 
that had not been grown in pots. Strong shoots 
taken off now and laid in closely in a shady 
place would become well rooted by the autumn 
months. In planting bury the stem quite 9 in. 
in the soil; a large amount of fibres will then 
be produced with the effect of inducing a 
vigorous growth the first year. Plant thickly 
and peg each shoot down as it increases in length. 
In this manner a good thick edging will be 
formed by the second season.—C. 


2250.- Asparagus Beds.—It need not 
cost anything extra if the land has hitherto 
been well cultivated. Somehow the idea seems 
to have taken possession of most people’s minds 
that Asparagus is an expensive plant to grow. 
To trench the land up as deep as it will bear, 
at the same time well manuring it, is good prac- 
tice, not only for Asparagus, but for all vege- 
tables; and that is all that this plant needs. 
Plant in rows 3 ft. apart and 18 in. from plant 
to plant. The best way is to open trenches 
6 in. deep and wide enough to lay the roots out 
straight. If the land is heavy, cover the crowns 
14 in, deep with the compost formed by the 
waste matters which accumulate at the rubbish 
heap ; but let it be rotted down to mould, The 
cost of the bed will be just the cost of the 
plants if they have to be purchased, or the seeds 
if seeds are used. Although it is full late for both 
planting or sowing yet, good results have been 
obtained by late planting, if the plants are 
procured near, and water and mulching be 
well attended to. If two-year-old plants are 
used, some Asparagus may be cut the second 
year after planting.—E. H. 


2323.—Flies in Rooms.—Being much pes- 
tered with flies in my smoking room, I hung a 
piece of net, l-in. mesh, outside my window. I 
had read of this ina work on Egypt. I then 
by means of a leather flapper, 5 in. in diameter, 
tied to a piece of cane, killed about one hundred 
flies ; and from that time to the present, many 
years, have never had a fly in the room, except 
a stray one comingin at the door. 1 found this 
so successful, that I had made a light deal 
frame with net, }-in. mesh, nailed on, and fitted 
to the windows of the drawing and dining rooms, 
and we never have a fly, but I found they came 
into the hall. I then had made a door frame, 
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put on to the front door with hinges, and a 
spring to keep the door shut on people going in 
and out, and we are now free from flies in the 
house. This was tried by hanging a net over 
the door of a dairy, and reported ineffectual, but 
the reason was, servants going in and out took 
flies in with them, and no doubt often kept the 
net away from the door. I can safely assert this 
plan certain, but at the same time regard must 
be paid to prevent servants especially from 
allowing the nets to be opened. In my drawing- 
room upstairs I have three vindows in front, 
and I havea frame with 4-in. mesh pnt on with 
hinges, so that the window can be cleaned ; it 
is in two pieces, and I keep the window open to 
let in fresh air, the other two windows being 
kept shut. I have a Tobin’s ventilator also in 
the room. For a bedroom I have adopted a 
most efficient ventilator. Instead of a wire 
gauze blind I had a frame made about 2 ft. high 
and ground glass inserted, and fixed inside at 
about 1 in. from the window; the lower part 
of the window is opened about 3 in., and the 
air comesin between the frame and window and 
goes up, causing no draught. It is as well to have 
asand bag to put over the upper part of the 
sash, as the wind coming in there might cause 
a draught.—Oup INDIAN. 


5 

9252._Hardy Perennials.—The follow- 
ing are the names of a few p svennials that just 
oceur to me, which may be sown in July and 
August. All such seeds may be sown as soon 
as ripe, that being their natural season :—Lu- 
pinus polyphyllus, L. macrophyllus, Foxgloves 
(spotted varieties), Dictamnus fraxinella, Linum 
perenne, Delphinium formosum, Veronica spi- 
cata, Lunaria biennis, Columbines, Antirrhi- 
nums, Anchusa italica, Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
Campanula pyramidalis, C. nobilis, Alyssum 
saxatile, Violas or Pansies, Doronicum Clusii, 
Primula japonica and others, Dracocephalum 
austriacum, ‘Trifolium rubens, Hollyhocks, 
Sweet Williams, Centaurea montana.—H. H. 


2255,—Hollyhock Leaves with Red 
Spots.—The red spots on the Hollyhock 
leaves are indications of a fungoid disease that 
has been destructive to that class of plants of 
late years, especially in dry seasons. Pick 
of the badly affected leaves and burn them, 
and wash or dip in a solution of Gishurst 
Compound, 3 oz. to the gallon, with 41b. of 
sulphur added to each gallon. This dressing 
should be repeated as often as necessary ; and at 
the same time the plants should be encouraged 
to make new growth by mulching with manure 
and liberal supplies of water if the weather con- 
tinues dry.—K. H. 


2296.—Drying Wild Flowers.—Get as 
perfect specimens as_ possible of each plant; it 
should have good leaves, radical and upper ; 
also flowers and, if possible, fruit or seeds. It 
is often well to have a second specimen having 
seeds. Spread it in as natural a manner as pos- 
sible between sheets of stout blotting-paper, 
and leave it in press under a moderately heavy 
weight uatil quite dry, i.e, from a few days to 
two or three weeks, tender plants taking a short 
time, woody ones longer. The blotting-paper 
must be changed if it gets wet. When dry 
fasten to sheets of white paper with narrow 
slips of gummed paper. ‘‘ Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Botany,” by Professor Oliver (Macmillan), 
will give full information on the subject.—A 
Lover or FLOWERS. 


2298.—Flowers for Button-holes.—Lantanas of 
various kinds, and Ageratums (both blue and white), 
Verbenas, Paris Daisies, Cuphzea platycentra, are all suit- 
able subjects for the purpose. They will, however, thrive 
much better if grown fuliy exposed to sun and air. 
Plant them in a box and place the same on the winduw- 
ledze; they will flower profusely during the summer 
months.—C. 


2268.—Sawdust for Blanching Celery.— Fresh 
sawdust will not do for blanching Celery, as it would— 
especially if from Pine wood —impart an unpleasant 
favour. But when it has laid up in a heap for 12 months, 
[ have used it with advantage, and the Celery turns out 
from it beautifully clear and free from speck or blemish. 
—f. H. 


92146. -Rhododendrons not Flowering.—If the 
seed-pods are not picked off the plants immediately they 
have ceased flowering, bloom-buds another year need not 
be expected; this I have proved over and over again.— 
Boe. 


2270.—Bottom-heat for Frames.—w. S. J. D. 
The consumption of oil (petroleum) is 6 quarts; at 1s. per 
eallon, retail, comes to 1s. 6d. per week. Thereason the 
lamp is made to hold two quarts is, lest by any over- 
sight it might be left for more than thirty hours without 
being filled. Paraffin is cheaper, and is sold from 9d, to 
10d. per gallon in Ireland, —PETROS. . 





2317.-Camellias in the Open Air.— Might Ca- 
melliag grow out in the open air all the year round in the 
south of Scotland? and if so, should they be covered up 
in winter?—NiITH. [When once established, we believe 
the Camellia would grow in the south of Scotland, as it 
is much hardier than many other shrubs generally 
planted.] 


9348,—Marechal Niel Rose.—Will a young Maré- 
chal Niel Rose 3 ft. high flower this year planted on back- 
wall of greenhouse?—J. H. T. (We should say not ; but 
it might flower early next spring.] 


9319. Plunging and Watering Balsams — 
Would Balsams flower well if plunged in sawdust kept 
damp in a greenhouse? Being from home during the day, 
T have sometimes found them flagging on my return. Is 
liquid sheep manure good for them in a strong state ? 
and how often should it be given?— PETROS. [Ashes, 
Cosoa-nut fibre, old tan, or hops, would be better than 
sawdust, as the latter is apt to breed fungus in the soil. 
You cannot have anything better than liquid sheep 
manure for watering them with. Apply it ina weak 
state at first two or three times a week, and gradually 
increase its strength. ] 


2350.-House for Tuberous Begonias.— As I 
intend building a glasshouse, and devoting it to the cul- 
ture of tuberous Begonias, would you say which is the 
most suitable situation for such a structure ?7—J. H.S. 
{If a span-roofed house, let the ends face north and 
south ; if a lean-to, south, you cannot get too much light 
and sun in early spring; insummer you will have to shade 
the plants slightly. You can, however, grow very good 
Begonias in a house with any aspect.] 


9351.—-Planting Creepers.—At what season of the 
year should I plant Clematis and other creepers to climb 
on some old Apple trees?—E, H. B. [In spring or 
autumn. ] 


0352. -Strawberry Culture. — Last autumn I 
planted’some Strawberryrunners, and this year only about 
-wo-thirds of them are flowering. Ought I to pull the 
non-flowering ones up and replace them with fresh plants? 
or, will they flower and fruit next year when they are 
stronger? My soil is very sandy, but I want to get them 
as fruitful as I possibly can. When should mannre water 
be applied to them?—TREMADOO. [AS the plants are 
weak, it would be well to give them another year. Apply 
manure water as soon as the fruit is set.] 


9353.—Cucumbers Fruiting.—Will Cucumber 
plants bear fruit in a frame without anything being done 
to them? I have heard that there is what they call a 
male and female bloom, and that there is some mode of 
treatment without which they will not bear any fruit. — 
Xerxes. [They will bear fruit freely enough at this 
time of the yeat without artificial fertilisation, which is 
the treatment you have heard of. In winter itis some- 
times necessary.] 


Melons Ripening.—Constant Reader.—You will 
easily tell when a Melon is ripening by the perfume it 
will emit on opening the frame in the morning. When 
this is observed, examine the fruits ; and when you find 
them begin to crack round the base of the stalk cut 
them at once, and put them in a cool place till wanted, 





Young Vine.—J. H. T.—If the Vine is growing 
rapidly it will not injure itin the least to cover up part 
of the rod at the base with soil. It will soon emit 
roots from the stem and assist growth ; but it would be 
best to do italittle at a time—say 6 in. of soil added 
would be plenty at once. 


Camellia Leaves Curling.—C. H. W.—Perhaps 
they are dry at the root. Place the pots in a tub of 
water for half an hour or so, and if the plants have made 
their growth, place them out-of-doorsin a shady situa- 
tion, but not under trees. Syringe them daily throughout 
thesummer. 


Moving Virginian Creeper.—FH. S.—If the 
plant is a small one it might be moved now if well 
watered first, and dug up without breaking the soil from 
its roots; but if a large plant you had better leave it 
till the leaves die down in autumn. 


Gladioli Leaves Turning Yellow.—Learner,— 
The weather may have something to do with it. Be 
careful not to get the soilin the pots sodden with over- 
watering, and be equally careful not to let it get dust, 
dry. 

Vino Leaves Shrivelling.—Novice.—The leaf 
sent appears to be completely scorched up. It also 
appears to have been grown without ventilation. Give 
plenty of air. If the soil is well drained give plenty of 
water ; not often, but when you do water, give a tho- 
rough soaking. 


Herbaceous Plants.—A_ Lady.—Mr. Ware, Hale 
Farm Nurseries, Tottenham; Mr. Parker, Exotic Nur- 
sery, Tooting; Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, York ; Messrs. 
Dickson & sons, Chester ; or any other good hardy plant 
nursery. 

Calystegia pubescens.— A Lady. — This is a 
hardy perennial. If you obtain plants at once they will 
flower well this season. It is easily increased by division 
of the root in spring. 


Insects in Peas.—J. B.—It is a common thing in 
Peas this year. The insect in its grub state is in the 
Pea before it ripens in autumn, and comes to life in 
spring. There is a small hole in each Pea containing an 
insect. 

Pelargoniums with Small Blossoms.—#. @ J. 
—If your plants areina shady place, the blooms are 
sure to be poor ; Pelargoniums want plenty of sun. 

Cleaning Flower-pots.—One who Wants to Know, 
_The best method we know of is that described in 
GARDENING, May 1. 

Platycerium alcicorne.—J. C.—Syringe it well 
daily, and occasionally throw it into a tank of water, 
and let it remain for a quarter of an hour. 

Centaurea cyanus minor.—M. G.—The seed of 
this is easily obtained at any good seed-shop. 


Brugmansia.—M. G.—From any good London nur- 





| sery ; we do not know the price. 

















Toung Beginner, Rugeley.—The_ question asked can 
only be of iuterest to yourself, and if you will send us 
your address we will advise you. 


W. Thompson.—Your question is altogether out of our 
way. 


Fuchsia Riccartoni.—G@. G., Manchester.—Apply 
to Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, The Nurseries, York, 


C. F.—The Camellia leafis scorched. Shade the plants 
from the sun, and admit abundance of air. 


Auriculas Out-of-doors.—A Lady.—A top-dres- 
sing of good mould will do the plants much good. 


Tomatoes.—G@. S.—See GARDENING, May 22 of this 
year. 

A.S.W.—If of any practical value. 

Happy thought,—See our advertising columns. 


Names of Plants.—J. B.—The Fern is Pteris ser- 
rulata. We cannot name such flowers as Fuchsias or 
Geraniums. A. M. T.—1, Centaurea jaca; 2, Gout- 
weed (Aigopodium Podagraria).——St. Rk. B.—1, The 
scented Woodruff (Asperula odorata); 2, Centaurea 
montana ; 3,Aquilegia vulgaris. H.C.—1, Symphytum 
asperrimum ; 2, Veronica (alpine species); 3, Veronica 
repens.——T'yroni.— Equisetum palustre; 2, Listera 
ovata; 3, Sagina procumbens ; would do for a rockery. 
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QUERIES. 








2354.-Honeydew.—It is well known that the 
aphis is an invariable precursor of honeydew, but it is 
not so well known how it is produced. One authority 
declares it to be ejected from the insect itself, and that 
it is ‘erroneously supposed to be an exudation from the 
leaves on which itis found.” Another says, ‘‘ The strange 








notion is entertained that this matter (honeydew), is 
exuded by the aphis itself, when in reality it is emitted 


through the upper pores of the leaf” Can any doctor 
among your readers decide this knotty point for me? 
—H. D. 


2355:—White Flowers for Cutting.—I propose 
to plant out in cold frames Gladiolus Colvilli albus, and 
Narcissus poeticus fl.-pl. Are they perfectly hardy 
under this protection? and how many of each would go 
in a space 16 ft. by 6 ft.? What month should they be 
planted to get them in as early as possible? and is there 
any other white bulbous flower that would do and sell 
better under same conditions 7—AMATEUR. 


2356.— Spotted Mimuli.—I have one of these 
plants—or rather four or five, in the same 8-in. pot—whose 
branches have in ignorance been allowed to grow to the 
length of about 20in., in consequence whereot the plant 
had an unsightly, straggling appearance; and, with a 
view to improving it, about ten days ago surrounded it 
with a supporting wire guard about 18 in. high, pinched 
off the point of each branch to stop further length, ad- 
ministered soot-water to the roots, and removed it from 
a small window facingeast, without much sun, to amuch 
larger one facing west, and since then the plant has 
flagged. Can any one account for this? and could I safely 
cutthe plant down to within 5in. or 6 in. of the edge of 
pot ? and could plants be raised from such cuttings ? It 
was fresh and flowered freely up tillthen. I removed the 
seed pods at same time.—FLY ORCHIS. 


2357. Making a Pond .—Can any reader kindly give 
me any information to enable me to construct a smali 
round pond, say 6 yards round and 4 ft. deep? How 
must the bottom and sides be coated to keep the 
water from getting away. Soilis clayey.—CASSIOWARY, 
Hdmonton. 


2358.—Camellias Out-of-doors.—Will some one 
tell me if Camellias would succeed near Bedford in the 
open-air? Our Laurustinus this year were all cut down to 
the ground. Also please give the names of a few of tha 
hardiest kinds, with hints as to cultivation, soil, when to 
be zlanted &c. Do they require covering in winter?— 
W. G. LOVELL. 
Tintend to act on ‘‘Omega’s ” advice, and plant 
Camellias out-of-doors. Will some one kindly quote 
twelve of the best various colours, hardy, and best fitting 
for the purpose, and the proper time for planting out ?— 
W. S8., Cornwall. 


2359.-Cool Orchids.—When should the following 
Orchids flower in a cool house : Epidendrum vitellinum 
majus, Dendrobium japonicuz Lelia autumnalis, 
Pleione Wallichi, Odontoglossam Rossi _majus, OQ. 
Insleayi leopardinum, and O. cirrhosum? What should 
be their treatment now as regards watering, &e.—L. N. 


9360—Guano for Flowers, &c.—I have an equal 
quantity of guano and superphosphate of lime mixed to- 
gether, How many ounces of this mixture should be 
put into a gallon of water to make liquid manure for 
flowers? and what proportion of dry earth should be mixed 
with this mixture of guano and superphosphate, so as 
to enable one to sow it broadcast in the garden ?—Roys- 
TON SUBSCRIBER. 

2361.—Winter Lettuce.—Will some reader inform 
me of the two largest and best Cabbage Lettuces to stand 
the winter?—J. B. F. 

9362.-Making a Vinery.—I am erecting a small 
span-roof Vinery, 24 ft. by 12 ft. I wish to know if it is 
necessary to make a border for the Vines, asI am build- 
ing it in a kitchen garden, where the soil is, I imagine, 
pretty rich ; subsoil is dry, being on limestone rock. If 
necessary to make a border, when isthe best time to do 
it, and how? How should the house be heated—by flue, 
or hot water ?—AGRICOLA. 

9363.—Fruit Trees for South Coast.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me the names of half-a-dozen Pear and 
Apple trees, also Plums, suited to grow on the south 
coast in Sussex? and also if there is any good fruit nur- 
sery in this county ? —HASTBOURNE. 

9364.-Standard Roses in Pots.—I wish to grow 
come standard Roses in a graenhouse for decoration. 
Would any reader kindly give me the names of a few 
good sorts for that purpose ?2—MIDDLESEX 
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2365.—Malmaison Pinks.—Will your readers tell 
me the best way to grow the Souvenir de Malmaison 
Pink, so as to ensure good flowers. Last year we had 
fine plants and promise of flowers in the open border, 
but the wet season spoiled all the flowers as fast as they 
began to come out. We therefore took the plants up, 
potted them in good loam, and kept them ina cold frame 
during the months from November to March. They were 
in March put in a greenhouse for forcing—the tempera- 
ture about 60° to 65°. After the buds were formed and 
the flowers well advanced, the stems of all the plants 
became dry and brown, and many of the plants died, 
evidently from the stalks just above and some below 
the soil rotting off. The plants were kept moderately 
damp, and twice had liquid manure. Any information 
on the right culture of this plant will be gratefully 
received.—Bury ST. KDMUNDS. 


2366.—Worms in Gardens.—Can any one inform 
me what is the best means of getting rid of worms AAS 
garden? Although I pick out all I can when digging t ‘a 
ground, yet my Onion and other beds are completely 
overrun with them. The beds area mass of holes, and I 
suspect it is owing to the worms that my Onions are mo 
thin. I suspect also that they get at the Peas, Scarle 
Runners, &c., when sown, by the scant produce I have. 
B. TAYLOR. 


2367.—Mortar for Greenhouse Flue.—Will any 
of she numerous readers kindly inform me how to make 
a good adhesive mortar for fixing a flue in a greenhouse? 
I find many kinds I have used crack as soon as they are 
exposed to the heat. I want a mixture that will not do 
this.—J. W. K. 


2368.—Grafting Wistarias.—In my garden against 
a at wail ie a reel fine specimen of Wistaria sinensis 
growing to the eaves of a tall building, and covered with 
its beautiful lavender blossoms, though they are rather 
damaged by late frosts. In the catalogues of some of 
the leading nurserymen are the names of no less than 
eight varieties of this beautiful climber, of wre 
may get small plants, but not sufficiently advanced to 
blossom, and therefore the purchasers are left quite in 
the dark as to whether the varieties are worth cultivat- 
ing ornot. I should like to have the whole of these 
kinds grafted or budded on my strong-growing sinensis, 
if worth the trouble. I think the effect would be very 
striking if judiciously done, but where are the blossoms 
to be obtained? If the editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRA- 
TED will kindly apply to his very numerous subscribers 
to send one good raceme of each variety of these beauti- 
ful plants to his office, and will give his opinion as to the 
merits of each variety, truly he will be conferring a gT eat 
boon on all possessing large specimens of Wistaria 
sinensis, for then the lucky owners can have the whole 
series grafted or budded on one tree, which would give 
amost pleasing variety to the beautiful lavender blos- 
soms of the main stock. I have thought of this for 
years, but could never see my way until the article on 
the Wistaria appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
lately, and the plants should be all in full blossom now. 
—F. NASH. 


2369.—Children’s Flower Show.— We, the 
teachers of a Sunday school in this town, are going to 
hold a flower show this year ‘some time in Septembe r 
and as the majority of the exhibitors will be childrgn I 
should like to have some practical advice as to the 
things most likely to succeed. We are just startine the 
thing. tm your advertising columns I see Balsams at 
1s. 6d. dozen. Now, I think that will be a thing our 
scholars can grow, as they do not require heat after the 
seed-pan treatment. Will some one give directions 
how to treat them, as the majority of amateyrs grow 
them as long unshapely specimens? Asters, again, may, 
I think, do; and will Fuchsias struck now be plants by 
that time? These are my own thoughts, but | humbly 
ask for advice in the matter. I myself shall go in for a 
vegetable collection. Can any one give me advice when 
to plant for that time? I havea large garden, can put 
up a frame. and willing to give time as long as I can stic- 
ceed. Can we manage Phlox Drummondi from seed sown 
now? Will it bloom in pots for September 7_w, Gq, 


2370.—Sparrows Hating Pyrethrum.—Can any 
one tell me how to prevent sparrows eating my Pyre- 
thrum?—ONE WHO WANTS To Know. 


2371.—Prickly Comfrey.—Would Prickly Com- 
frey be good as food for hens, ducks, and pigs? and if so, 
what is the best way of preparing it?—T. J, 8, 








POULTRY. 





Nests for Sitting Hens.—In making a 
nest for a sitting hen it is best to make the nest 
on the ground in the corner of an out-house, 
stable, or in the yard, and away from the other 
hens: a large turf of Grass placed at the 
bottom, and on the top of this some hay or 
straw, and with a few bricks put round to keep 
the eggs from rolling out. If the weather is 
dry, the whole—eggs, turf, and hay—should 
be well drenched two or three times a week with 
slightly warm water. We prefer taking the hen 
off the nest each morning to feed and dust, 
rather than leaving her to come off of her own 
accord. 

Best Kind of Fowls to Keep.—As T. T, 
1) ving requires a hardy and prolific fowl, we should say 
try the cross hetween the Brahma and Dorking—a Dor- 
king cock and Brahma hens. The offspring of these grow 
very quickly, are hardy, and make splendid table fowls, 
and are excellent layers. Hens seldom lay away if a sutti- 
cient number of nestsare provided and a dummy egg is 
placed in each nest. 


Black Combs.—The colour in the comb often 
changes if the weather is cold and the atmosphere dry 
hat with a warm shower they soon regain that coral red- 
hess Which isa sign of good ‘health and condition, Birds 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


also become white in comb as they are about to discon- 
tinue laying, but as ‘‘ F. F.’s” fowls are healthy and lay 
well, there cannot be anything the matter with them. 


Unfertile Egg's.—We should advise ‘A. P. K.” to 
change the ankoane let the hen have all the run pos- 
sible. 








AQUARIA. 


White Slime on Fish.—The white matter may 
arise from overcrowding, too much sunlight, or the 
presence of decaying matter in the water. Take the 
fish as soon as it appears, and put them in a soup plate, 
with a few stones at the bottom to rub against, and place 
under a gentle flow of water for a few hours. More snails 
might help to prevent it if it arises from the last-named 
cause.—T. CHADBURN. 


Covering Aquarium. —li the aquarium is exposed 
to dust, or if you have any beetles in it, itis best covered. 
Gravel well boiled will answer. 
deep, plant in pots.—T. C. 


Water for Aquarium.—Soft water is best, but 
the ordinary drinking water will answer. If properly 
stocked you need not change the water for twelve 
months,—T. C. 


Caddis Worms.—Yonr caddis will feed themselves 
if left alone, and by-and bye they will close up the mouth 
of their cases, and go into the “pupa” state, after which 
they will emerge in the form of a four-winged fly.—T, 
CHADBURN. 


Fishes Fins.—Can any reader say why some of the 
fish in my aquarium do not raise the fin on their backs? 
I think it must be a sign of ill-health. My aquarium is 
a propagating glass, 13 in. in diameter, with sand and 
shingle, and a few plants in, two or three snails, three 
gold fish, two roach, and two minnows, I do not change 
the water, only take a little out with a siphon, and add 
fresh with a fine rose watering pot, and I do not feed the 
fish. I shall be very much obliged for any information,— 
CAMPION DAWSON. 


AE A et 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Asparagus Cooking.—A hint about boiling As- 
paragus is worthy of mention, since the proper method 
is rarely followed by English cooks, Asparagus of the 
stouter sort, always when of the “ giant” variety, should 
be cut of exactly equal lengths, and boiled, standing ends 
upward, ina deep saucepan. Nearly 2 in. of the heads 
should be out of the water—the steam suflicing to cook 
them, 'as jthey form the tenderest part of {the plant ; 
while the hard stalky part is rendered soft and succulent 
by the lounger boiling which this plant permits. Instead 
of the orthodox twenty minutes allotted to average 
Asparagus lying horizontally, in the English manner, 
which half cooks the stalk and overcooks the head, di- 
minishing its flavour and consistence, a period of thirty 
or forty minutes, on the plan recommended, will render 
fully a third more of the stalk delicious, while the head 
will be properly cooked by the steam alone. One reason 
why it is not uncommon to hear the best produce of the 
fields of Argenteuil insufficiently appreciated here, and 
our own Asparagus preferred, is, that the former is 
rarely sufficiently cooked at English tables. 


Peas Flemish Fashion .—For the following receipt 
we are indebted to Sir Henry Thompson : Put 1 pint of 
Peas, 1 0z. of butter, and 3 1b. of flour, into a stewpan; 
stir well over the fire until the butter is melted, add a 
little Parsley, three or four small Onions cut up, and two 
Lettuces sliced rather fine, and 3 pint of Stock, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and some salt. Put on the lid, and 
stew for half-an-hour. Take out the Parsley, add a little 
more butter, and serve, 


Cooking Green Vegetables.—To prevent green 
vegetables from having an unpleasant scent when 
cooked put them into plenty of boiling water with a 
little salt, and throw on the top of the water a stale 
crust of bread, and let it remain in the water till the 
vegetable is cooked.—Dor, 
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FLOWER SHOW AT KENSINGTON, 


THOUGH in many respects the four days’ show 
which was opened at South Kensington on Tues- 
day last was inferior to the corresponding exhi- 
bition last year, it was nevertheless a good one, 
the classes on the whole being tolerably well 
filled, and for the most part well represented. 
The absence of the fine banks of Clematises 
which formed a noteworthy feature last year 
was conspicuous ; there was only one group of 
pot Roses (probably owing to the show bein 

nearly a fortnight later), and this, added to the 
remarkably poor show of Azaleas, gave the large 
tent a subdued, if not a sombre appearance, 
more especially as the places of these bright- 
coloured subjects were filled by banks of fine- 
foliaged plants relieved by very little flower. A 
four days’ show ought to be a good one, but pro- 
bably it would be better if the time was cur- 
tailed by a day or two, for both private and 
trade growers do not care to exhibit valuable 
plants for so long a time; for instance, not a 
single exhibit came from Messrs. Veitch & Sons’ 
nurseries, which generally contribute largely to 
the display ; and the absence of other fine col- 
lections was noticeable. Opposite to the entrance 
of the large tent Messrs. Radclyffe & Co., High 
Holborn, exhibited a display of Ferns on rustic 
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fountain. A group of Roses from the Cheshunt 
Nurseries occupied a bank at one end of the tent, 
while the cpposite one was devoted to fine- 
‘oliaged plants, which were unusually fine, and 
produced a grand effect. The Roses, from their 
elevated position, presented a fine appearance. 
The central mounds were occupied by show and 
fancy Pelargoniums on the one side, while on 
the other was a fine bank of Coleus and other 
fine-foliaged plants from Messrs, Carter, Hol- 
born, backed by a fine group from Mr. Bull. 
The groups of plants arranged for effect were 
unusually numerous, one class occupying a large 
space in the large tent, as did also the specimen 
stove and greenhouse plants, of which there 
were about a dozen collections. The non-com- 
petitive groups of plants in the large tent were 
very effective, and notably that of the General 
Horticultural Company, which consisted chiefly 
of their fine hybrid Dracenas, each of which 
formed a handsome specimen, One half of the 
long tent leading from the large one was de- 
voted to the ten collections of Orchids, the 
tuberous-rooted Begonias, hardy flowers, &c. ; 
while the other half nearest the council-room 
was occupied by fruit and vegetables (of which 
there was a remarkably fine display) —cut 
flowers on one side, and new plants and groups 
on the other. Miscellaneous exhibitions were 
numerous, but amongst them were fewer imple- 
ments, appliances, and structures than usual. 





Horticultural Shows.—It has often oc- 
curred to me that the advantages derived from 
these exhibitions would be much more decided if 
the weight of some of the prize fruit and vege- 
tables were made known, At a small show prizes 
are won, in Strawberries for instance, by fruit 
which is nothing like what might be grown; and 
the only criterion of excellence in size which the 
people of the district have is that afforded by 
the prize-winning dish of fruit. I would suggest, 
if the editor of GarpENING is willing, that the 
secretaries of some of our exhibitions should 
have the prize exhibits weighed where practi- 
cable, and send the number of fruit exhibited 
in the prize dish, with their weight, for inser- 
tion. We should thus be able in out-of-the-way 
places like where I live to form a better idea of 
what real excellence is, — TREMADOC, North 


Wales, 
pee 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 2s 
to 63; Azalea, 4s to 9s; Cineraria, 6s to 12s; Ferns 
(various), 3s to 9s; Heliotrope, 6s ; Lily of the Valley, 4s 
to 12s; Lilac, 2s to 8s; Mignonette, 4s to 9s; Narcissus, 
6s to 12s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 3s to 6s; Pelargo- 
ered de flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 63 ; Spirzeas, 6s to 12s: Tropolums, 1s to 
88; Tulips, 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 2s.—Per 
dozen flowers. — Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Lilies, 
38; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 3s; Eucharis, 4s to 6s; 
Gardenias, 2s to 8s; Roses, 1s 6d to 6s.— Per dozen sprays 
or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d to 38; Fuchsias, 2s to 48; 
Primulas (double), 9d to 1s ; Stephanotis, 2s 6d to 4s, 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 9s to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 18s ; Begonias 
(flowering), 6s to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 12s ; 
Bouvardias, 12s to 18s; Cineraria, 4s to 12s; Daphne 
indica, 4s to 68; Dracena (green-leaved kinds), 12s to 
30s ; Euonymus, 4s to 12s ; Kuonymus (variegated), 6s to 
18s ; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, various), 6s to 18s ; 
Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 6s to 12s; Gardenias, 
24s to 368; Lily of the Valley, 128 to 248; Mig- 
nonette, 6s to 9s; N asturtium, 8s to 6s; Palms (small), 18s 
to 60s; Pelargoniums fancy), 9s to 248; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 4s to 98; Pelargoniums (double), 68 to 12s; 
Roses (hybrid Perpetual), 12s to 248; Spirea japonica, 63 
to 18s; Selaginellas, 3s to 4s; Virginian Creepers, 6s. -~ 
Per pair.—Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 48 to 78; Palms 
(large), 15s to 42s ; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples culinary), per bushel and barrel, 9 
to 30s; Cobs and ilberts. per 100 Ib, 1203 ; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per Ib, 28 to 6s; Lemons, per box, 
30s to 358; Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to i6s ; 
Pomeloes, per dozen, 3s to 6s ; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), 
each, 5s to 15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per lb, 
1s 6d to 2s ; Strawberries (early forced), per oz, 4d to 6d. 


Vegetables.—Per 100. —Asparagus, 3s to 5s; French 
Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches.—Carrots (out- 
door), 4s to 5s; Watercress, 9d to 1s; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s; 
Mint, 4s to 63s; Parsley, 6s ; Turnips, 1s to 1s Od ; 
Radishes, 9d to 1s; Herbs, 2d to6d. Per doz. punnets, — 
Cress, Mustard. or gmall salad, 23. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 4s to 7s; Endive, 2s to 8s; Lettuce, $d to 
1s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 38 to 6s. Per lb,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 2d to 5d. Broc- 
coli (Cornish) por crate, 10s to 18s; Broccoli (Sprouting), 
per bushel, 2s 6d: Savoys, per score, 5s ; Chervil, per pun- 
net, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, per 
pottle, 1s 3d to 1s 9d; Potatoes (general store, round 
kinds), per ton, 100s to 200s ; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 
180s ; Parsnips, per tally, 5s to 78; Rhubarb (per dozen 
bundles), 2s to 3s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra. 
gon, per bunch, 6d, 
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CACTI FOR WINDOWS AND 
GREENHOUSES. 
Mosr people are acquainted with the tall- 
growing free-flowering Cacti, or Phyllo- 
cactus as they ere botanically called, of 
cottage windows—plants which require 





only 
times to make them expand their blossoms, 
which in texture and bril- 
liancy even the choicest 


a sunny place and a little water some- | 


facing the pots with some dried cow manure, 
and the syringe should be freely used dur- 
ing the summer time. The best flowerers | 
are Cereus McDonaldiz, creamy-white ; C. | 
triangularis, the same in colour and one of, 
the largest ; C. grandiflorus; C. hamatus, | 
cream-coloured ; C. Schrankii, rose ; and 
C. pterogonue, a dwarf climber, with white 
flowers, the purest white amongst the Cac- | 








Orchids cannot rival, but - — 
everyone is not aware that 
there are many other very 
different forms of Cacti, 
which may be grown with | 
little trouble in windows 
and greenhouses, and 
which are a source of in- 
terest on account of their 
peculiar forms, and at the 
same time produce bril- 
liant blossoms. Nearly all 
kinds of Cacti may be 
bought in a miniature 
state in Covent Garden or 
elsewhere, and if carefully 
tended they will in time | 
develop into something 
like the plants represented 
in our illustrations. ‘‘Cacti 
are more curious than 
beautiful,” say some. 
“What freaks of Nature 
these are!” say others, 
alluding tothe plants inthe 
succulent house at Kew, 
a house that everyone 
interested in Cacti should 
not fail to visit; others 
think all Cacti beautiful, 
and derive as much plea- 
sure from "them as do 
other amateurs from col- 
lections of other kinds of 
plants. The so-called 
night-flowering Cereuses 
rank amongst the finest 
of all flowering Cacti. 
The plants belonging to 
this class are climbers, and 
do best in a warm green- 
house, in a soil consisting 
of good rough loam and 
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THE TOOTHPICK CACTUS (ECHINOCACTUS VISNAGA). 


rose; P. phyllanthoides, rose; and P. ni- 
tens, cream-coloured. To the more rigid 
forms of Cacti, Cereus vallidus, a kind 
with flowers of a pale rose colour, is a 
grand addition, and possesses a most deli- 
cate scent. All the kinds of Echinopsis 
have good flowers, and they are plants which 
can be grown very easily. Echinocactus 
Ottonis, yellow; E. mammillosus, white ; 
and E. bicolor, rose and 
purple, are gems only re- 
quiring to be seen to be 
admired. The Tooth-pick 
Cactus depicted in our 
front page is one of the 
noblest of the genus to 
which it belongs. Its 
flowers, which are pro- 
duced in profusion on the 
woolly apex, are straw 
coloured, their base or 
ovary being densely 
clothed with wool. The 
spines, which are in sets 
of from eight to ten, are 
very strong, and 1 in. or 
14 in. long, flat, and 
ribbed, and make very 
good and perfectly harm- 
less tooth-picks. The plant 
growsfreely in sandy loam, 
is moderately hardy, and 
will therefore grow in any 
airy window. The little 
dwarf Cactus (Echinopsis 





Pentlandi fiammea) on 
p. 196 bears flowers 2 in. 
long, which are very 


showy. The plant itself, 
which is almost hardy, 
does not succeed in a hot 
dry house, in which it be- 
comes affected by red 
spider, otherwise it grows 
freely. Mammillaria ele- 
phantidens, on p. 197, is 
a somewhat  corpulent- 
looking species; each 
mamma is 4 in. long and 
2 in. round, terminated by 
a cluster of from seven to 
nine pale brown spines. 
The flowers, which are 








peat, with a dash of sand 

in it. Where it is neces- 

sary to move them about, a good plan is to 
grow them on an old Fern stem, or to get) 
a wire cylinder and fill its centre with Moss | 
and peat for them to root in; and if 
managed in this way they will do well in 
very small pots. To insure their flowering 
give them plenty of light, and do not fall 
intv an error, which is unfortunately too 
common, viz., that of starving these plants. 
A drop of manure water at times will be 
found to be of great help, as will also sur- 





tus tribe. Next come the Phyllocacti, just 
alluded to, all of which do well ina win- 
dow or greenhouse. They may be trained 
on a trellis or in pots, with wires or sticks, 
but sticks are best, as the iron rusts and 
injures the roots. They like a rough but 
strong soil and plenty of water when grow- 
ing, but when they have made their growth 
they should be well exposed to light and 
air. The best sorts are P. crenatus, white ; 
P. Ackermanni, deep red; P. Edwardsi, 





large for those of a Mam- 
millaria,arestraw-coloured. 
Plants belonging to this 
section of the genus are apt to become 
affected by red spider; therefore they do 
best in the open air during summer. They 
only grow about 6 in. high, and are, as a 
rule, favourites with those who are fond 
of Cacti. Mammillaria erecta, on p. 198, 
as its specific name implies, is an erect, 
narrow-growing plant, which attains a 
height of from 12 in. to 18 in. Its spines, 
which are yellow, are in whorls of from 
eight to twelve, the central one being 
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of the same length as the others. It has 
yellow flowers, and is nearly related to the 
Echinocacti. Cereus candicans, page 5, is 
a vigorous-growing kind; the stem of which, 
when about 5 ft. high, is often 3 ft. round, 
and the angles large and shallow, render- 
ing the plant solid and heavy-looking. The 
spines, which are in sets of from twelve to 
twenty, are yellow, from 2 in. to 4 in. 
long, and very acute. It may be increased 
by offsets, which it produces freely from 
the base, and it is easily grown in almost 
any soil. The flowers, which are pure 
white, are but sparingly produced ; but it 
is the spines, rather than the flowers, 
which constitute the chief beauty of this 
species. Stapelias area kind of Cactus 
which may be easily grown. They are 
succulent, leafless plants, the branches of 
which are generally four-sided, toothed, 
and covered over with dark tubercles, 
which give the plants a grotesque appear- 
ance. Their singular ard often beautiful 
flowers, which spring from uncertain 
points of the stems, exhibit a variety of 
colours, forming exquisitely marked or 
dotted patterns ; and, notwithstanding the 
repulsive carrion-like odour which almost 
all the varieties possess, they are exten- 
sively cultivated because of their beauty. 
In addition to the above there are a great 
many other types of Cacti which are well 
worth growing, and a visit to Kew Gar- 
dens would offer a good opportunity for 
selection. 





Phlox Drummeoendi splendens gran- 
diflora.—tThis fine Phlox is well worth the at- 
tention of all who admire lovely flowers in win- 
dows. In pots or in the open ground it is equally 
effective, but [specially recommend it as a decora- 
tive pot-plant, as from the time when it begins 
to flower in the middle of June until the end of 
October it is never out of bloom. Its flowers aré 
perfect in form and of an intense, rich, crimson- 
red hue, with a prominent white eye ; the habit 
of the plant is robust and branching, and it is 
admirably adapted for cutting from without in- 
jury. Seed of it should be sown in pans in a 
cool house or frame early in April, and when 
large enough the young plants should be pricked 
out into other pans or boxes until sufficiently 
strong'to be transferred, with’a ball of soilattached 
to them, into pots. Four good plants are enough 
for a 6-in. pot, which they will fill thoroughly. 
Heat should be avoided as much as possible, but 
they like plenty of light and air.—A. 


Petunias.—These make excellent window 
plants and are very showy, especially the flaked 
varieties, both single and double. To have them 
stocky and short-jointed they should be grown 
out-of-doors, fully exposed to the sun, and be 
stopped frequently, to induce them to break 
back freely and form bushy plants. When 
grown under glass the stems become drawn, 
which they likewise do in the greenhouse while 
producing their blooms. To obviate this as much 
as possible they should be placed in light, airy 
positions, where they only get a small amount 
of shade, if any at all. By cutting back any 
that have become straggling and drawn, and re- 
placing them out in the open air, they soon 
break again, and flower with great freedom, so 
that a constant supply may be kept up by grow- 
ing a few plants and treating them in this way. 
While out-of-doors the pots should be plunged, 
so as to prevent the sun from drying the 
roots. 


Wild Flowers for Table Decoration. 
—Our native flowers and Grasses make extremely 
pretty table decorations, and during the spring, 
summer, and autumn months we frequently em- 
ploy plateaux with an undulating surface covered 
with green wood Mosses, which form an effective 
and natural groundwork for wild flowers. Some 
of the rough Sedge-like Grasses, either taken up 
with roots or tied in bunches, are then intro- 
duced, and whatever kinds of wild flowers are 
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in season are associated with them in irregular 
groups. Amongst these are the large Horse 
Daisies of our meadows, the Primroses and Blue- 
bells of our woodlands, the aquatic plants that 


garnish our streams; and one plant, the Wild. 


Carrot, that in Suffolk grows freely on dry banks 
and waste places, is so extremely pretty with its 
large flat heads of the most delicate little flowers, 
and looks so light and pretty, that I find it well 
worth cultivating, as I have not observed it 
growing wild in this part of Kent, Last season 
I sowed some seeds of this plant in good garden 
soil; and the size and quantity of bloom which 
they produced would convince anyone that even 
common native plants are capable of responding 
to liberal culture and producing better results 
than ever they do in a state of nature. And, 
to show how little our native plants are known 
and appreciated, I may mention that although 
many visitors well versed in exotic plants ad- 
mired the light aérial beauty of this native 
flower, it was unanimously set down as a new 
and rare plant until seen growing accompanied 
with its well-known foliage, when it was at once 
recognised.—J. G. 


Character in Gardens.—Were each to 
consult his own taste in the garden, instead of 
imitating his neighbour, every garden, large or 
small, would assume a character of its own. 
This would give variety and the sense of novelty 
or individuality to each garden, which could 
hardly fail to enhance the pleasure to be had 
from it. The garden is the very place in which 
to ride a hobby. It is much safer to do so than 
in any other occupation ; for horticultural hob- 
bies are always innocent, harmless, and, rela- 








Dwari Cactus (Echinopsis Pentlandi flammea). 


tively to others, cheap. One lady, for instance, 
delights in Lilies—let her garden, therefore, be 
mainly a garden of Lilies. Another cares for 
nothing but Roses—what more charming than a 
garden of Roses! Another rejoices in spring 
flowers above all others—let hers be a spring 
garden. And so with all other plants, trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. Hach man and woman’s 
garden should mirror forth, as it were, the 
individual’s taste. By amateurs selecting to grow 
most of those they like, room enough would be 
found to do their favourites justice.—T. F, 


Making Asphalte Walks.—A land 
agent at Warminster makes these as follows : 
—Living within a reasonable distance of the 
Cranmore Quarries, I obtain from them the 
mixture known as asphalte, viz.—gravel or stone 
chips mixed by machinery with tar to a cer- 
tain consistency, which is then laid by two 
men upon a properly prepared bed of stone ; the 
asphalte is separated into two qualities, the 
rougher and the finer, and laid in two courses 
to the depth of 14 in. to 2 in. ; this is sprinkled 
with sand and compressed with a heavy roller. 
Total cost in our neighbourhood varies from 1s. 
to ls. 6d. per yard.—/ournal of Forestry. 


The Cottager’s Hotbed Light.— 
Make a slight frame of 2 in. or 3 in. wide, to 
the size of a box, and tie across it strings, 
dividing it into squares of about 15 in.; paste 
together sheets of cartridge paper or newspaper 
sufficient to cover the whole, then paste and 
afterwards tack this to the outside of the light 
frame, letting it rest upon the strings. When 
perfectly dry take a brush or sponge and satu- 
rate the paper with linseed oil, which, when 
dry, will afford a congenial light to Cucumbers, 
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or even Melons, retain the heat of the bed, 
draw the sun, and yet throw off the rays, and 
resist the weather for at least one season. 
Cucumbers grown under such a light have 
carried the first prize for flavour at horticultural 
shows.—A 





THE SHRUBBERY, 


Mock Oranges.—Syringas, or Mock 
Oranges, rank among the most effective and 
beautiful of all perfectly hardy and deciduous- 
leaved flowering shrubs. All of them have white 
or cream-coloured highly-fragrant flowers, and 
they are all very similar in foliage; hence, a 
selection of three er four species or varieties is 
sufficient for all purposes, except where the 
object is to form a collection, The principal 
thing to observe in selecting varieties for gene- 
ral planting in mixed shrubberies is their season 
of flowering. For instance, at the end of 
June the earlier-flowering ones are over, 
and the latter; ones just coming into bloom. 
The earliest is Philadelphus coronarius, which, 
as a rule, begins to flower about the middle of 
May. For gardening purposes it is one of the 
species that we should recommend, because it is 
the first in bloom. The flowers, though much 
larger than those of the Orange, have a gene- 
ral resemblance to them, and they are also very 
odoriferous, without possessing the delicate per- 
fume of the Orange blossom; indeed, their 
odour is too powerful for them to be employed 
extensively in bouquets, though agreeable to 
most people in the openair, There is a double- 
flowered variety which, in our opinion, is not 
superior, if even equal, to the common single 
kind. To alternate with P. coronarius, a pretty 
and very distinct species or variety, P. Satsumi, 
sometimes called P. chinensis, may be selected. 
It flowers almost as early and quite as profusely 
as P. coronarius, and it is likewise sweet-scented. 
Another fine form is P. tomentosus. It comes 
into bloom early in June, and bushes of it were 
literally covered with clusters of large flowers 
about a fortnight ago in the neighbourhood of 
London, P. grandiflorus is a tall-growingshrub, 
from 8 ft. to 12 ft. high, with irregularly-toothed 
leaves and fragrant flowers, nearly double the 
size of those of P. coronarius, and, as already 
mentioned, it does not begin flowering until the 
latter is nearly or quite over. These shrubs 
succeed in almost any soil and situation, but 
they appear to bloom most abundantly on a 
poor light soil. They are also exceedingly orna- 
mental, particularly the early-flowering ones for 
a wall, sunny aspect, trellis, or arbour. Where 
only a small number is required, P. coronarius, 
P. Satsumi, and P. grandiflorus may be selected. 
All the varieties bearing the names included 
under P. grandiflorus are good. The Mock 
Oranges are not very rapid coarse-growing 
shrubs, and may easily be kept within reasonable 
compass by the judicious use of the pruning 
knife. But care should be exercised in the use 
of it, whether for the purpose of giving them 
a comely shape or reducing their size. The main 
branches of a bush may be cut away to the base 
or shortened; and it should be remembered, 
when pruning wall or trellis plants, that it is 
the short lateral branchlets which bear the 
flowers. Mock Oranges are grown largely in 
glasshouses by some florists for supplying cut 
flowers in early spring, 

Double Crimson Thorn.—I noted some 
young trees of this Thorn in full flower at Tot- 
tenham a month ago, and could not but admire 
their beauty. It so happened that I passed the 
trees as the sun was declining in the west, and 
the bloom being lit up with softened mellow 
light the colour was charming. The double kind 
has, under any condition of light, much the 
deepest colour of all the Thorns, and as regards 
depth of hueis almost unrivalled amongst hardy 
flowering trees. It should therefore be univer- 
sally planted, especially in villa gardens of 
moderate dimensions.—D. : 


_ The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).—This 
Is unquestionably the earliest-flowering shrub 


‘We possess, and yet it is much neglected and but 


seldom met with in good condition in modern 
gardens, although in point of beauty and habit 
there is nothing left to wish for, Being of 
moderate growth, its best position is alone or on 
he turf, where its blossoms in early spring are 
dmired by every one, ‘a 
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ROSES. 


Pruning Olimbing Roses.—The climb- 
ing varieties of Tea and Noisette Roses need 
but little pruning if they are required to cover 
a house or to furnish large quantities of cut 
flowers, as strong growth, and the laterals from 
this growth, are most productive of blooms. 
The lateral growths should be pruned back to 
the stem as soon as the flowers are cut; fresh 
buds will then be sent out from the same stems, 
and liquid manure should then be applied to 
assist the plants in providing nourishment to 
the buds, which thus produce finer flowers. It 
is not to be supposed that these Noisettes or 
strong-growing varieties will remain well fur- 
nished if they are not thinned out at the proper 
time. If a plant is required to furnish a green- 
house or wall, the young shoots must be encou- 
raged, and a few of the weaker shoots thinned 
out, and then by training the growth horizon- 
tally instead of perpendicularly, as in most 
cases is the practice, it will be found that the 
laterals will break more evenly and the plants 
will not be so bare at the base. I have found 
that, by reversing the direction in which the 
strong shoots are growing before they break into 
flower, buds that have been quite dormant will 
be formed, If a plant of Maréchal Niel is re- 
quired to cover’ a conservatory, it is advisable 
to carry one or two strong growths as high as the 
spring of the roof, and then direct the points 
horizontally, right and left. The shoots that 
spring from these may be carried, at equal dis- 
tances apart, to the apex of the roof. If the 
shoots are carried at once perpendicularly, and 
without check, to the ridge of the house, they 
are sure to be very bare at the bottom, as the 
strong varieties of Teas and Noisettes do not 
break so freely as the Grape Vine does when 
treated on the same principle. If the above 
advice be carefully attended to, the plants 
thinned out, and the flower shoots pruned back, 
it will be found, with watering and keeping the 
plants free from blight, that the Maréchal Niel, 
Devoniensis, and Lamarque Roses will flower 
twice in the season.—G, 


Layering Roses.—Roses are mostly 

layered either in the autumn or early spring 
months. Perhaps Noveniber is the best month. 
Some varieties root readily if the shoots be only 
pegged down firmly to the ground and covered 
over with 1 in. or 2 in. of earth. Others, and 
the more slow-rooting kinds, have a tongue slit 
or opening made at the base of the bud where 
roots are expected to be produced. This open- 
ing or cut may be made under or over the shoot 
to be layered. Lither way, in covering, a small 
stone or wedge should be placed in the cut so as 
to keep it partly open. Roots are then formed 
and sent forth from the end of the cut portion 
just as if it were a cutting. The weaker side 
shoots are the easiest to bend down to the 
earth ; they also root most freely, and conse- 
quently form the best layers. The layering of 
Roses should not be attempted later than March. 
Many, however, prefer layering the half-ripened 
wood in June and July. If branches with 
later shoots be layered at that season, most 
of the side shoots may be made to root and 
form independent plants before winter. 
There is thus the gain of a season ; for layers of 
ripened wood formed in the autumn or spring 
will not be sufficiently rooted to form indepen- 
dent plants tilla year after, whereas summer 
layers form plants in afew months. There is 
yet another simple mode of layering dwarf 
Loses. At the winter pruning bend down and 
bury the heads of the side branches a few 
inches in the earth. Most of these will 
speedily form masses of roots, and send up 
strong shoots when the growing season comes 
round; and the plants from such layers can, 
of course, be detached from the parent stools 
in the autumn.—T, F, 


oe eee 





Cats in Gardens.—As there has lately 
been a little correspondence on this, and on 
‘* the law on the subject,” in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, I may inform ‘‘ W. H.” and ‘* Major” 
that on looking over an old number of the Exeter 
Gazette (June, 1878), I find the case of a gentle- 
man heavily fined at Brixham for shooting a cat 
while destroying one of his fowls. As a fowl is 
possibly of more value than a few seeds scratched 
up or displaced, ‘*W. H.” and ‘‘ Major” may 
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also some day find such a stop to their amuse- 
ment of destroying what may be their neigh- 
bours’ pet animals, even though they have some- 
times a habit of running beyond their owners’ 
grounds, —J USTICIA. 


Paraffin as an Insecticide.—We have 
on the roof of the stove here a large plant of 
Stephanotis which was infested with mealy bug, 
and I syringed it with a mixture of one wine- 
glassful of paraffin to four gallons of cold water, 
keeping the same well mixed by driving every 
alternate syringeful back into the pail again. 
The bug was destroyed and not a leaf wasinjured. 
Large plants of Gardenias were treated in a simi- 
lar manner, and with equally good results.— 


Nalticond 


Draining Pots.—I am tempted to submit 
for the consideration of more experienced gar- 


deners than myself a plan which I have never | 


once found to fail during the last three years, 
and which, moreover, is very expeditious and 
easy. It is to put one crock over the hole and 
then an inch, more or less, of Cocoa-nut fibre 
refuse. You can no more choke this than you 
could a sponge.—H. 
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which should comprise the best and hardiest 
| only, from the very earliest to the latest. The 
next point is to sow thinly not later than the 
end of March, and to plant out from the middle 
of May till the end of June in late situations, 
and till the end of July in more favourable dis- 
tricts, putting the earliest varieties out first. 
This is allowing a pretty wide margin as to 
time ; but we may state that though we have 
had tolerable heads from plants put out in 
August, and many cannot get the work of 
planting done before then, still we always 
contrive to get all finished by the end of June, 
and all the varieties are planted at the same 
|time. If the weather be dry at planting time, 
and for a while after, time is lost, for the plants 
hang fire so long before they begin to grow. 
Much, however, depends on planting. If the 
plants be got up carefully, with long top roots, 
and if these be let straight down into a good 
|deep hole made with the dibber, and one 
thorough watering given at the finish, there is 
|not much tofear. In warm growing seasons we 
have had young Broccoli plants with roots 12 in, 
or 18 in. long before they could be attended to, 





Jand they were planted thus:—A man with a 


broom-handle wentalong 
and made the holes 
deeper and wider than 
required, and another 
came behind and put 
them in and filled up. 
These plants always did 
well, and made giants 
before winter. Trench- 
ing, deep digging, and 
manuring of the ground 
is almost executed if it 
has been occupied by any 
of the Brassica tribe just 
before. When Broccoli 
begins to head and come 
in in a regular way, the 
supply is often greater 
than thedemand. When 
this is the case, the heads 
should be cut with a 
good quantity of leaves 
to them and set in sand 
in a cool, dark shed, or 
behind a north wall, 
with a mat spread over 
them, or they may be 
put into the ice-house. 
Here we have kept them 
for a month, but after 





























ten days or thereabouts 





they begin to taste when 








Elephant Cactus (Mammillaria elephantidens). 


VEGETABLES. 


CROPPING FOR WINTER: 


From May till September is a period of the 
year of which possessors of gardens should 
make good use, or they will be short of many 
things which are needed most between Christ- 
mas and June. 

Broccoli.—This is one of the most impor- 
tant of winter crops. The summer Cauliflower 
does well if it lasts till Christmas, which in 
tolerably mild autumns and early winters it 
sometimes does with the aid of the Walcheren 
—the hardiest of its class—Grange’s Autumn 
Broccoli, and Veitch’s Giant, and a little atten- 
tion in the way of protection; but it is most 
commonly over before November is out, and 
then we look for the Broccoli coming in to carry 
on the supply till next midsummer. Notwith- 
standing successional sowings and planting, 
however, Broccoli cannot always be got to come 
in so regularly at any time as to prevent blanks 
occurring in the supply: everything depends 
on the weather after all. If the temperature 
keep above the growing point the plants will 
grow apace, and keep dropping in slowly ; but 
if the thermometer drop sensibly below 40° 


and remains so, the supply will doubtless come | 


toa standstill. We cannot say that sowing at 
any period between February and the middle of 


April in a late district ever gave us heads either 


earlier or Jater in the winter, for we have paid 
attention to the matter often. The wisest 


course is to select a goodly number of yarieties, ) 





cooked. 

BrusselsSprouts. 
—If the ground be clear, 
these cannot be planted 
out too soon. ‘The 
longer the period of growth they have, the 
taller they will be and the more sprouts they 
will bear. If very large Sprouts are desired, 
then high culture, as for Broccoli, will be neces- 
sary, and the kinds which produce the largest 
Sprouts must be grown, such as the Dalmeny 
and Dalkeith ; but with high-class cooks, and 
those who like to produce artistic dishes, the 
small hard Sprouts are preferred, as being most 
useful, and because they cook whole and green ; 
large and loose ones, divested of their outside 
blades, are faulty in these respects. A distance 
of 21ic, or 24 ft, is enough between the plants 
when put out in good time, but the shorter the 
season of the growth before them the thicker 
| they should be planted. 


Savoys.—This excellent winter Green is 
preferred to Cabbage, and is much esteemed in 
some places. Only after it has received a touch 
of frost is the Savoy considered in season, and 
|it is good to use it in early winter while it lasts, 
| for the heads suffer sooner from frost than either 
the Brussels Sprout or the Cabbage. For bulk 
of crop, the old and somewhat coarse Drum- 
|head is the best, but for better garden crops 
ithe Dwarf Green and Early Ulm are among 
|the best, being early hearters, and tender and 
good. These kinds may be planted almost as 
closely together as Dwarf,York Cabbage, and 
they will heart, though put out as late as the 
| beginning or middle of August even in the 
north, but a month earlier enables them to pro- 





| duce larger and firmer heads. The Savoy likes 
liberal treatment like the rest of its tribe, 
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time before perfect maturity. By early cutting 
we almost hinder the seeds from being formed 
at all, and this also conserves the quality of the 
Cucumber, for it cannot have failed to attract 
notice that the finest-flavoured Cucumbers are 
those without seeds. Seed-bearing is fatal to 
tenderness, crispness, and sweetness. For this 
additional reason we would therefore advise the 
early cutting of Cucumbers, It is well, also, to 
pick off all the male blossoms as soon as they 
appear. This would effectually prevent seeds 
being formed. Cucumbers without seed are 
more uniform in size and more delicate in 
quality than those producing seed. It used to 
te thought that Cucumbers would not grow 
freely unless they were impregnated. This is 
quite a mistake. They swell equally well, and 
in fact are better for eating if all the male 
flowers be removed from the first. There is yet 
another plea for small Cucumbers—they can 
hardly be eaten too fresh. Cut and eat at once 
should be the rule. Almost the smallest house- 
hold can eat up a small Cucumber at a meal or in 


Cabbages.—As to these, a good breadth 
planted late in autumn or early in spring should 
—between the first cut heads and the hearted 
sprouts which they bear after-—carry the supply 
well through the summer and winter; but, asa 
precaution, a sowing should be made in July or 
August of any of the early dwarf kinds, and 
also of the early Enfield, to succeed the first lot. 
It is well to have a good supply of tender Cab- 
bage in the winter months. 

Curled Greens.—These are not the least 
important of our winter crops. They are run 
upon when others fail, and are always in demand 
from the beginning of winter till near the end 
of June. ‘‘ Be ayestickin’ ina tree” was Dum- 
biedyke’s advice to his son; and we would 
say, ‘‘be always putting in Greens as long as 
you have any spare ground to fill.” There are 
always plenty of families ill-provided with vege- 
tables during winter who are thankful for a 
‘‘ boiling ” if they can get them, and it is wrong 
to waste them, as is often done, simply through 
letting them run toseed. It is not necessary to 
manure highly for Greens, but the ground should 
not be too poor. Still, we have planted the 
same ground for years in summer with Greens, 
giving them only the leavings of the manure 
heap, and have never had reason to complain of 
an illcrop. Itis seldom that the planting of 
them can be done before August, and we continue 
to put them in till September, as Potatoes and 
such like crops are cleared away. It may just 
be mentioned that there is no vegetable of the 
kind of which more is sold, and sold profitably, 
than Greens, especially in the provincial towns 
and their neighbourhoods. Hawkers carry them 
far and wide for sale in the populous districts in 
the north of England. 

Winter Turnips.—A good supply of these 
is a great desideratum during the winter and 
spring months. It is difficult to gauge the exact 
time to sow, but, making allowance for differ- 
ence of climate, the main winter crop should be 
got in between June 20 and July 20, sowing 
earliest, of course, in late districts, and later in 
the south and in early localities. Two sowings, 
however, are best, allowing a fortnight between 
them, and then a good standing winter crop is 
almost certain. Winter Turnips should not be 
above half grown when winter overtakes them, 
a3 they then stand frost and alternations of the 
weather better. Mature, full-sized roots aie the 
first to give way. Moderately rich ground and 
a deep litter should be afforded them ; and when 
the plants are past all danger from fly, they 
should be thinned out to 2 ft. apart each way if 
sown broadcast, and if in drills, which is the 
best plan, the rows should be that distance 
asunder. Turnips which are thick on the ground 
never stand the winter well. Some people sow 
a later crop between the first and last weeks of 
August to succeed the first, but such a crop 
should not be trusted to. They may form usable 
little bulbs in spring, but the chances are that 
they will never come to anything, and run to 
seed the first thing when growth commences. 
Behind a north wall is a good situation for a 
winter crop of Turnips, as they are always in 
the shade during the short days, and, not being 
so often frozen and thawed, they last better. 
Chirk Castle is by far the best variety for win- 
ter, being very hardy, white-fleshed, and good. 























Erect Cactus (Mammiliaria erecta); flowers yellow. 


aday. A large one would last several days or 
perhaps a week. From the moment it is cut it 
begins to deteriorate, and by the time that it 
has been cut several days a Cucumber is hardly 
worth the eating, becoming stale, flaccid, or 
insipid.—D. T. 


Strawberries and Peas.—I divide my 
ae into two portions ; one I keep chiefly for 

eas, with Strawberry borders; the other for 
roots and Beans, Potatoes, Carrots, Beet, &c. 
The Strawberries bear very well for five years, 
but some renew in three or four years. When 
I want to renew, I portion out a part of the 
ground (in which I used to sow late Potatoes as 
a rotation crop) and plant Strawberry runners. 
In the first spring I go over all the plants and 
root out the barren ones; and in the autumn I 
remove the bearing plants to the borders, and I 
have remarkably fine Strawberries, all bearing 
plants. Till I adopted this plan I found I had 
many barren plants in the borders. Ialso water 
the Strawberries by a shallow trench on each 
side, so that the roots get well watered; I like- 
wise give one or two waterings of guano water 
—a tablespoonful to a gallon—when the plants 
begin to grow, and when in flower I generally 
tie up the fruit-stems to a stick, so as to get 


Tender Cucumbers.—It is hardly too 
much to say that in nine cases out of ten Cucum- 
bers are not cut until they are a long way past 
their best. Two-thirds grown is about the best 
size for Cucumbers, Beyond that stage they 
deteriorate. It is somewhat surprising that 
they should be allowed to do so; for Cucum- 
bers are invariably sold singly, by the brace, or 
by number ; none, unless pickling ones, are sold 
by pound, stone, bushel, or ton. Neither is 
there any loss of weight by cutting Cucumbers 
early. n the contrary, there isa great gain. 
The earlier the fruit is cut, the more will be 
vroduced and the longer the plants continue 
bearing. There is nothing like early cutting 
for perpetual fertility. Hach fruit removed at 
one-half or three-quarter size is succeeded by 
two or three more. A second fruit will almost 
be fit to cut before the first would have been 
removed under ordinary circumstances, Early 
cutting also maintains the plants in the highest 
health and fullest strength. Of course, no one 
thinks of ripening Cucumbers, unless for seed. 
But there is much strain on the plants a long 
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the sun, and use old tan and Cocoa-nut fibre. I 
tried Grass mowings, but the Grass heated and 
destroyed the fruit. I may mention also that 
one year I dug up some four-year-old plants, 
and, instead of throwing them away, divided 
the roots and planted in some spare new ground, 
and I never saw a finer crop of Strawberries. I 
dug them up after bearing, much to the disap- 
pointment of my gardener, who wished me to 
try another year; but I wanted the ground 
for Peas. I find the best plan for sowing Peas 
is to make trenches 6 in. below the surface, even 
for early Peas; they are nearer moisture, and 
can be easily watered, and are protected from 
cutting winds, and they can be earthed up if ne- 
cessary. For succession I find sowing on March 1 
best with Alpha, Wonderful, and other Peas, 
according to height (2} ft. to 6 ft.), G. F. Wil- 
son, James’s Prolific, and I find I have Peas 
every day. Of course, a second or third sowing 
can be made much on the same principle ; it 
enables you to have a variety. You might sow 
only one kind, say Wonderful, and as one crop 
comes up put in another; but this is not so 
good, as I often found Peas sown a month later 
than others came in almost at the same time.— 
Op INDIAN. 








FRUIT. 


SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT TREES, 
Pinching Trained Trees—Pears and Apples. 


THE object of pinehing off the tips of shoots 
is to diminish their vigour; only those of a 
moderate strength can be converted into fruit 
twigs. As soon as the shoots of the year are 
about 6 in. long and have made six or seven 
well-developed leaves, not counting the rosette 
of small leaves at the base of the shoot, pinch 
off the extreme point of the shoot beyond the 
sixth or seventh leaf. If pinched shorter—say at 
three or four leaves—and there should happen to 
be no latent buds at the axis of the lower leaves 
of the shoot, which is a characteristic of certain 
Pear trees, such as the Beurré Diel, the Jargo- 
nelle, and the Doyennés, the shoot would be 
destroyed and a void left in its place, at least 
for a time ; while, should there be buds at the 
axis of the lower leaves, pinching so short would 
be likely to develop these buds into so many 
anticipated shoots—the very buds which we 
desire to transform into fruit-buds—it being our 
object to obtain the fruit as close to the main 
branch as possible. Therefore, we say pinch 
the shoots when about 6 in. long, leaving from 
six to seven well-developed leaves. Shoots so 
treated will frequently produce an anticipated 
shoot from the axis of one of its last leaves. 
This shoot must he treated in much the same 
manner as the shoot from which it springs, 
ee off its extreme point when about 4 in. 
ong. 

When more than one anticipated shoot is de- 
veloped the primary shoot is shortened, so as 
only to leave one anticipated shoot upon it at any 
time. If any of the shoots may have escaped 
observation until they were more than 8 in. 
long, it will be too late to pinch. In this case 
cut the shoot off close to its base, leaving a small 
portion of the base about 4 in. long. Two shoots 
should presently be developed from latent eyes 
close to this base; remove the stronger and 
retain the weaker ; it is likely to be well con- 
stituted for being formed into a fruit-bearing 
twig. It is important that the end of the 
mother branch from which all these produc- 
tions spring should be kept growing. Never 
pinch the shoot which forms the continuation or 
prolongation of a branch; on the contrary, it 
must be favoured, and for this purpose, if ne- 
cessary, turned upwards, to be cut down to one 
bud at winter pruning; if the branch has reached 
its determined limit, the same operation to be 
repeated yearly, 

All strong shoots growing vertically from the 
upper surface of a branch trained horizontally 
are removed, as are the shoots in a correspond- 
ing position on a branch trained obliquely ; they 
are cut back close to their bases, and from the 
latent eyes at the baseareobtained weaker shoots, 
or shoots growing in a more lateral direction 
Strong shoots must be pinched longer than 
weak ones; also shoots on some varieties of 
Pears and Apples require to be left longer than 
those on others. According to this method 
trees will require continued attention all the 
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summer, but principally during the months of 
May and June. OMBU. 


Air Roots on Vines.—What are known 
as air-roots on Vines are the root-like growths 
which push from the wood above ground. They 
generally appear in the greatest quantity near 
the spurs, and less frequently upon the clean 
wood or stem. They usually number from 
two to a dozen, or even more, sometimes coming 
in bunches, and sometimes in rows. They 
resemble earth roots in some respects, but they 
do not often divide into rootlets ; they begin to 
grow with the rise of the sap, and continue 
growing until it descends again. All varieties 
of Vines are subject to them, and it is often 
said they do no harm, which may perhaps be 
correct so long as they are few and small ; but 
there is reason to believe that where they 
occur to any great extent they at all events 
do no good. I was lately requested by an ama- 
teur to come and see his Vines, as he could not 
understand why he had no Grapes on them this 
season. I ascertained that for some years air 
roots had been annually increasing and the 
crops diminishing. This year they hang down 
over 1 ft. in length, and there is not a vestige 
of fruit on one of the Vines. There can be 
little doubt that these air roots have, in a great 
measure, brought this about, and if their in- 
fluence in this case has been antagonistic to 
fertility, it may be assumed that they will 
always produce effects which will be more or 
less injurious in proportion to the frequency of 
their occurrence, for the nourishment which 
supports these roots, or other superfluous 
growths, is that which should properly go 
towards the formation of fruit-bearing wood. 
Air roots should, therefore, be regarded and 
treated as any other Vine disease. They are the 
production of an imperfect root action in the 
first place, and a damp atmosphere encourages 
their growth afterwards. Young Vines are not 
so liable to become affected as those that are 
middle-aged or old. Vines on which the berries 
shank generally form air roots; but they 
also occur on those that are quite free from 
this disease. Their growth is often very 
vigorous when the Vines are first started, 
especially if they are kept close ; afterwards, 
when more air is admitted, their points get 
starved, and further growth ceases; where 
this is the case, they do not do so much harm 
as when they continue growing throughout the 
season; and this they always do if not checked 
in time. Cutting, or rubbing them off, whex 
they are growing vigorously, does no good. The 

oints do not start into growth when once 
broken ; but a second batch is invariably pushed 
from the base of the first. It is as well to let 
those that do appear remain and grow until the 
end of the season, when they may be cut away 
with a sharp knife while pruning.. Vines with 
their roots in borders which are damp, or in 
which all the fibre of the soil has decayed, 


_generally produce plenty of air roots, as a close 


adhesive soil is not by any means condu- 
cive to the healthy development of any Vine. 
When air roots appear in quantity, no time 
should be allowed to pass without making an 
examination of the border. Fresh drainage, 
where necessary, must be resorted to; and a 
quantity of fibrous turf and lime rubbish is of 
service in sweetening the soil. After the border 
had been thus renewed, the atmosphere of the 
Vinery should be kept dry during the early 
growth of theVines.—J. M. 

Mulching Outdoor Strawberries.— 
Although this is generally done to keep the fruit 
clean, it in reality answers an even more im- 
portant purpose, viz., that of keeping the ground 
moist and cool; and, with this twofold end in 
view, a good mulching of fresh stable litter 
should be put on not later than March, before 
the young foliage gets far advanced in growth. 
If roughly shaken over the beds, and regulated 
by hand round the crowns, it soon settles down, 
and the spring showers wash it quite clean be- 
fore the fruit is ripe. If left until the Straw- 
berries are in bloom, itis much more trouble- 
some to apply, and in a dry season like the pre- 
sent the retention of moisture in the soil by re- 
tarding evaporation will go far to carry the crop 
on to a finish ; and any supplies of liquid ma- 
nure given during the early stages of growth 
will prove much more beneficial than in the case 
gi exposed beds, Mulching is an operation 





which a few wet summers bring into disrepute, 
but in dry weather it has to be resorted to. 
For bush fruits I find it to be a most serviceable 
help ; also for many kinds of vegetables, and for 
wall trees in particular; but in all these cases 
it is best applied in good time, before the soil 
has become dry. If not already applied, a good 
soaking of water in addition to the mulching 
will be found of great service to the trees ; as, 
in addition to the protracted drought we have 
had, there has been au almost continuous arid 
wind that extracts moisture very rapidly if not 
counteracted by external coverings.—J. G. L 


Thinning Pears.—The only way to en- 
sure full-sized specimens is to thin out early in 
the summer. With Apples, Pears, and Peaches, 
this thinning can be done in July, the 
smallest ones being pulled off, and the more ad- 
vanced and perfect left. In orchard manage- 
ment I have often plucked off half of the Pears 
on the trees, literally covering the ground with 
partly-grown fruit. When gathering time 

































































































































































|heavy they were supported by a thin, square 
bit of wood, suspended by wires fixed at each 
| corner to the trellis. Owing to the fruits resting 
on their ends on this piece of timber when the 
plants were syringed, the water lodged between 
|the board and the fruit, and caused them to 
| split just at the end. Now the syringing is 
given over before the ripening process ral 
place, and the fruits, being placed on their sides 
on the boards, never split as they used to do. 
—W. T. 








HERBACEOUS PEONIES. 

For nearly a month our garden borders have 
been enlivened with the beautiful and showy 
blooms of the herbaceous Peony. Planted 
among Conifers, flowering shrubs, and orna- 
| mental trees, their gay-coloured flowers produce 
a charming effect. On our grounds we havea 
border, 200 ft. in length and 15 ft. in width, 
which contains a choice collection of ornamental 
trees, conifers, shrubs, Roses, Ponies, and 
hardy border plants. 
The tall-growing trees 
and evergreens form the 
background; the shrubs 
and trees of medium 
size come next; with 
the Pzonies, Roses, and 
border plants in the 
foreground, The assort- 
ment of Ponies when 
in flower is undoubtedly 
the most interesting 
feature of the collection. 

In our nursery grounds 
a large circular bed about 
20 ft. in diameter, 
planted with the most 
showy and distinct va- 
rieties, has, during these 
beautiful sunny days, 
attracted great atten- 
tion. It is surprising that 
so noble a flower, almost 
rivalling the Rose in 
brilliancy of colour and 
perfection of bloom and 
the Rhododendron in 
stately growth, should 
be so neglected. Ama- 
teurs seem to have en- 
tirely lost sight of the 
many improved varieties 
introduced within the 
last few years, and our 
finest gardens, perfect in 
other respects, are singu- 
larly deficient in speci- 
mens of the newer kinds. 
In the hope of popu- 
larising to some extent 
this valuable class of 
plants, I will briefly 
refer to their many 
desirable characteristics 











of growth and flower, 























Cereus candicans; flowers white. 


came, what were left on would measure and 
weigh quite as much as if none were taken 
off, while their market value would be two-fold 
at least ; I have known of cases when it would 
be four times as much, with no injury to the 
trees. There are some kinds of Pears that will 
be more responsive to thinning than others, and 
will pay liberally for the labour, Kinds that 
set thickly, like William, Louise Bonne ot 
Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouléme, Belle Lucrative, 
and Doyenné Boussock, should always be 
thinned when the fruit is the size of a Walnut. 
When two Pears come close together one may be 
pulled off, and the remaining one, at the end of 
the season, will equal the two in size and be 
greatly superior in quality. High culture and 
careful thinning of Apples and Pears are the 
only sure roads to success.—P. D. 


Melons Splitting.—There is no doubt 
that the splitting of Melons just before ripening 
proceeds from different causes. In a Melon pit 
here I used to have many fruit split, but at last 
I found out one of the causes of the evil, from 
which I have since been nearly free. When 
the fruits hanging from the trellis began to get 


and at the same time 
furnish the names of a 
few choice sorts. 

The first point in their 
favour is hardiness. It 
may be truly said of them that they are ‘‘ hardy 
as an Oak.” In the severest climates the plants 
require no other protection than that which they 
afford themselves. Then their vigorous habit 
and healthy growth, freedom from all diseases 
and insects, are important arguments in favour 
of their cultivation. Growers of Roses know 
well that their flowers are obtained by great 
vigilance and care. Not so with Ponies, with 
which when once planted all is done. Each suc- 
ceeding year adds to their size and beauty. The 
foliage is rich and glossy and of a beautiful deep- 
green colour, thus rendering the plants very 
ornamental even when out of flower. 


The newer varieties produce very large, hand- 
some, regularly-formed cupped blooms, resem- 
| bling large Roses. The Pxony may be planted 
| either singly on the lawn or in borders. Where 

the lawn is extensive a large bed makes a grand 
| show, almost equal to a bed of Rhododendrons. 
| The following are six of the best and most dis- 
| tinct kinds :—Modeste, deep rose, very large, 
| cupped like a Rose; Delachii, dark purplish- 
crimson, the best dark variety ; Ambroise Ver- 
very full, fragrant ; 





schaffelt, purplish-crimson, 


























Papilionaceez, white, superb large flower ; 
Humei, deep rose with purple shade, very full 
and double, one of the latest in bloom ; Whit- 
tleji, white centre, slightly yellowish, fragrant. 
For a dozen add the following :—Chas, Verdier, 
lilac-rose, of perfect form, cupped; Monsieur 
Boucharlat, bright rosy-lilac, large, full, fra- 
grant, and very late; Dr. Bretonneau, rosy-violet, 
large and of fine shape; fulgida, crimson, pro- 
fuse flowering; delicatissima, flesh colour, deli- 
cate and beautiful ; Festiva, pure white, with a 
few marks of carmine in the centre. LHarly- 
flowering varieties—tenuifolia, single dark crim- 
son, leaves beautifully cut ; rosea, double crim- 
son at first, changing to rose, beautiful; and 
pulcherrima plena, crimson, with purple shade. 
—W. C. Barry, in Brief Hssays. 





Climbers.—Roses, Clematis, Honeysuckles, 
and other plants of a similar character covering 
walls, will, as they make growth, require nail- 
ing, tying to wires, or securing in some way ; 
but do not allow the shoots to grow too long 
before this is done, or they are certain to get 
broken or chafed by the wind, and it is the 
more necessary to attend well to this in the case 
of any that have not yet covered their allotted 
space, It frequently happens that plants in- 
tended to cover walls, however desirable it is 
that the object should be accomplished with as 
little delay as possible, do not receive sufficient 
water in dry summer weather; even when 
enough rain falls to moisten the soil sufficiently 
where it is open, it does not always reach the 
roots of plants so situated, especially where the 
walls are high. In such cases good soakings of 
water should be given when it is dry. The 
blooming of Roses that cover large spaces on 
walls is often of very short duration, on account 
of the deficiency of moisture at the roots, and 
not only is the flowering affected, but the foliage 
is scanty, and becomes a prey to aphides and 
red spider; the use of the garden-engine or 
syringe is here indispensable, as the leaves, from 
their position, receive little benefit from being 
washed with the rains. As the first flowers of 
the Hybrid Perpetual section are over they 
should at once be removed, or they will seriously 
interfere with the later blooming. Keep the 
foliage clean and healthy by repeated use of the 
syringe ; this will greatly assist them in pro- 
ducing flowers through the season. 


Perennial Larkspurs.—When in suit- 
able soil these throw up strong shoots and 
splendid spikes of flowers, which are remark- 
ably showy during June, July, August, and 
September. The tallest are well adapted for 
forming back lines to mixed borders, while the 
dwarfer growing sorts come to the front, and, 
by judiciously arranging the colours, a pleasing 
effect may thus be obtained. Beds of Lark- 
spurs are also very effective, the tall growing 
sorts being in the middle and the dwarfer ones 
on the outside. They vary also in time of 
flowering, some being early, others late, and so 
a succession may be had through a considerable 
period. In height, Larkspurs vary from 1 ft. to 
6 ft., and the colours include bright scarlet, as 
in Delphinium nudicaule, pure white, pale 
lavender, and every shade of blue, from clear 
azure to deep indigo and almost black. Some 
have pure white, others brown and black cen- 
tres. The flowers vary considerably in form and 
size, and the varieties include single, semi- 
double, and perfectly double imbricated flowers, 
and the flower spikes vary in length from 1 ft. 
to 3ft. All are perfectly hardy, and may be 
cultivated in any ordinary garden soil. A deep 
good loam suits the Larkspur well, especially if 
assisted by oecasional dressings of manure and 
leaf soil, which should be placed on the beds as 
a top-dressing early in spring, and forked in 
during April. If I were preparing a piece of 
ground for a plantation of Larkspurs, I should 
deeply trench and well pulverise it, giving a 
good dressing of manure as the work proceeded ; 
and, previous to planting, a good dressing of 
leaf-mould, forked in and mixed with the top 
spit, would be of service. In the case of soils 
that are tenacious and wet, thorough drainage 
must be resorted to. Depth of soil is of great 
importance in the culture of the majority of 
herbaceous plants. If shallow, and lying on a 
hard sub-soil, their bloom will be comparatively 
poor and short-lived, especially in dry seasons 
and localities. Some recommend Larkspurs to 
he lifted annually ; but if a top-dressing be sup- 
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plied in spring, moving once in three or four 
years will be enough. The plants may be 
divided at lifting time in order to increase the 
stock, but no roots should be divided till they 
are strong. If a few side shoots be taken away 
in the autumn, and potted in some fine rich soil, 
and kept in a cold frame during winter, they 
will root readily ; or if taken off early in spring 
and put into a slight bottom-heat, the cuttings 
soon make roots, and grow into plants that 
flower at midsummer or soon after. These 
Larkspurs supply hues of blue not found in 
other plants, and when well grown have a fine 
effect.—O. U. 

Violets for Winter Blooming,—We 
have at present a row of Czar Violet in patches 
at the bottom of a south wall. These flower 
freely and long in spring and early sunimer. 
The runners are chopped off with a spade seve- 
ral times during the season to keep the shoots 
vigorous, which get a good size in a single sea- 
son, and about November and onwards we take 
up a number of patches at atime, pot them in 


8-in. pots, and put them into the Vineries or. 


anywhere convenient where there is a gentle 
heat. Thus treated, flowers quickly make their 
appearance, large and sweetly scented; and, 
though the plants do not continue to bloom for 
a very long time, we have plenty of them to fall 
back upon, and therefore introduce another 
batch.—S. W. 


a 





Hints on Pruning.—No subject is of 
greater importance to gardeners and those who 
are amateurs than that of pruning. I shall not 
accuse gardeners of ignorance, for to do so would 
be akin to pedantry ; but I must say many of 
our gardens are wholly spoiled by the wholesale 
use of the lopping-knife and pruning-scissors. 
If there is a vice in the art of gardening, it is that 
of stumping all things, from a Pansy toa Pear 
tree. Half the fruit and flowers of our gardens 
are destroyed by that insatiable thirst for show ; 
and in order to bring one Pear to extraordinary 
size—or a Gooseberry, for example—the whole 
crop is sacrificed on a tree. I do not believe 
in allowing trees or shrubs to run wild—far 
from it; but I ask, is modern gardening at 
all calculated to increase the produce of fruit 
trees? I say, no. My garden has been spoiled 
for years by the vicious system of over-pruning ; 
and many of my trees are standing objects of 
such treatment. My advice, if it is at all of 
use, grounded as it is upon experience, is not 
to prune excessively ; and above all things do 
not let the so-called professional gardeners spoil 
your fruit trees. They only want mild treat- 
ment ; and if any of your readers will only look 
at old orchards, Nature, by lopping off branches, 
does the pruning herself, and supplies us with 
an abundant fruit harvest. If gardeners only 
exercised common sense, they would not spoil 
our gardens as they do now. Cottagers get 
three times as much produce as we, who habitu- 
ally are compelled to employ professionals 
because we cannot do the work ourselves, and 
cannot always superintend. My remarks must 
not be construed as those of outspoken censure, 
but plainly as a kind of admonition, given in a 
friendly spirit, and which should be accepted 
as kindly advice.—Henry Brown, North- 
allerton. 

How to keep Birds off Small Fruits. 
—Small and cheap fireworks—squibs and, better 
still, crackers—have been found very efficacious 
aids in my garden in the season of small fruits. 
Though we use nets freely there is much that 
cannot be so guarded ; and as birds have always 
reared their young and ceased singing by the 
time Strawberries, Currants, and Raspberries 
ripen, we drive them away by crackers and 
squibs, discharged early in the morning at 
intervals, and again in the afternoon.. The birds 
betake themselves to the Turnip and Potato 
fields to feed upon the slugs there, as they were 
allowed to doin the garden previously, which is 
consequently never injured by those slimy visi- 
tants. It is hardly necessary to say that spar- 
rows may be seared just as easily by squibs and 
crackers, which lie smouldering and emitting 
an alarming scent of gunpowder long after the 
explosions have ceased.—R. C. E. 


Destroying Gooseberry Cater- 


pillars.—I have adopted the following method 
of getting rid of this pest for twenty years, and 


never knew it to fail, To half-a-pound of white 
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hellebore powder add about twelve quarts of 
water, and mix them well. Take the syringe, 
with the jet end on, draw it full of the water 
and powder mixed, and force it out into the 
bottom of the can, making the water and pow- 
der boil up, as it were ; again draw the syringe 
full whilst the liquid is in motion, and, with 
your finger on the end of the jet, thoroughly 
damp over every part of the tree affected. If 
the pest has made headway, a second application 
is sometimes necessary. It is best to apply the 
mixture on a quiet, still night. About a week 
after, damp all the trees with clean water 
should the weather be dry. Let them remain 
for half an hour or so, to loosen the powder on 
the leaves and fruit, and then give them a brisk 
syringing, which will leave them quite free 
from both caterpillars and powder.—J. 8. 








THH COMING WHEEK’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 28.—Sowing Canadian Wonder and Lonz-podded 
Negro French Beans ; prickingoff seedling Violas ; plant- 
ing out Ten-week Stocks and Asters; thinning out 
Spinach and Turnips ; stopping and nailing in shoots of 
Tomatoes ; taking up early Ash-leaf Kidney Potatoes and 
spreading them out in the sun to ripen well for early 
crops next season ; mulching Morello Cherries and water- 
ing them; potting Thyrsacanthus, Poinsettias, double 
Wallflowers, and Amarantus; planting verandah boxes 
with Stocks ; putting out main crop of Celery, Chilies, 
and Chervil; putting in cuttings of Poinsettias, staking 
Carnations, and removing superfluous shoots from espa- 
lier Pear trees; earthing up Brussels Sprouts. 


June 29.—Sowing Early Horn Carrots aud red and 
white Turnip Radishes; potting off herbaceous Calceo- 
larias, Primulas, and Cinerarias ; mulching late Peas with 
rotten manure :and well watering them; thinning out 
Chicory, Dandelion, Salsafy, and Scorzonera ; planting 
out Lettuces and Endive; also Marjoram and Sweet 
Basil; watering all newly-planted Broccoli and Brussels 
Sprouts; taking nets off early Cherries and putting them 
over Currant bushes to protect them from birds ; turning 
over gravel walks where covered with Moss, to give them 
a fresh appearance; potting Victoria Stocks, and putting 
winter Carnations into their flowering pots ; sowing Cam- 
panula seeds, Parsley and Intermediate Stocks ; planting 
May-sown Lettuce and Snow’s White. Broccoli; putting 
Heiliotrope cuttings to make plants for winter flowering ; 
digging land for late Peas and Broccoli; putting 
Amaryllis insun to ripen their bulbs. 

June 80.—Sowing All the Year Round,.the Favourite, 
and Giant White Cos Lettuces; also Green-curled and 
Batavian Endive; potting first batch of Strawberries for 
forcing ; planting out Celery and Cardoons; giving As- 
paragus beds a light dressing of salt; mulching and 
watering Peach trees on walls; staking Peas and getting 
them earthed up ; thinning Early Horn Carrots ; planting 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower and Savoys; taking up 
Hyacinth bulbs and drying and storing them ; nailing in 
Peach, Plum and Peartree shoots ; thinning Turnips. 


July 1.—Sowing Omega and Ne Plus Ultra Peas; 
potting on small plants of Dracewnas and Pandanus 
Veitchi for table use ; planting out Cauliflowers and late 
Broccoli; giving early Celery a little earthing, also 
Leeks; clearing off Cauliflower stumps, manuring the 
ground, and gettingit dug up ready for other crops. 

July 2.—Sowing Early Snowball and American 
Strap-leafTurnips ; planting out a four-light pit with 
Tender and True Cucumbers ; sticking late-sown Scarlet 
Runner Beans; forking and Dutch-hoeing amongst all 
growing crops ; salting walks to keep down weeds; put- 
ting Chrysanthemums into their flowering pots, and pot- 
ting young Heliotropesand scarlet Pelargoniumis ; re-pot- 
ting Canterbury Bells and Intermediate Stocks. 

July 3.—Sowing late crop of Broad Beans; also 
Mignonette for autumn flowering ; putting in cuttings of 
choice Pelargoniums ; potting on Balsams; drawing drills 
for Turnips, and well watering them previous to sowing ; 
renovating linings round all manure frames; nailing in 
leading shoots on Apricot and Plum trees ; giving Peach, 
trees in early house a good washing with soft soap, sul- 
phur and Quassia-chip water, to keep down insects ; pot- 
ting Selaginellas for conservatory decoration, and put- 
ting young Vines into10-in, pots ; planting a border with 
Ten-week Stocks and Asters ; looking over Gooseberry 
bushes and destroying caterpillars; putting all spring- 
flowering bulbs that are dried off into hampers and stor- 
ing them away in a cool place; hoeing among Onions, 
Carrots, and Beetroot. 


Hardy Flowers, 


Carnations and Picotees.—It is neces- 
sary to devote careful attention to these just 
now, as any check to their growth would be 
fatal to the development of full-sized, well- 
marked flowers. Tree Carnations now making 
good growth must be shifted into larger pots as 
they require it. The largest plants may be per- 
mitted to flower in 8-in. pots, and smaller plants 
do well in 6-in. and 7-in. ones. What they re- 
quite to grow in is good turfy loam, well enriched 
with rotten stable manure and crushed bones, 
and they must be well supplied with water at 
the roots all through the growing season. At 
present they succeed best out-of-doors ; the pots 
should be placed on a hard bottom, in order to 
prevent worms from getting through. Never at 
any time yse manure water ; the only time when 
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this is useful is when the plants have become 
exhausted from flowering freely. 


Pinks.—This is now the best time to put 
in pipings. The smallest growths strike root 
most freely, and if the weather is dull and 
showery at the time when they are taken off, 
they may be put in in a shady position quite 
in the open ground. Itis rather more difficult 
to propagate the Pink in the south than in the 
north, and in dry sunny weather it is best to 
place the pipings in boxes, and to strike them on 
avery mild hotbed. They must be shaded from 
the sun until roots are formed. 

Pansies.—It is a good plan to put in some 
cuttings now to form a late autumn bed. If it 
is intended to have good flowers for an exhibi- 
tion or other purpose on a given date, pinch off 
all the flowers that are open or nearly so—indeed, 
even buds that are showing colour—about a fort- 
night before the date on which they are required. 
No flower degenerates more rapidly than Pansies, 
and the only way to maintain them in good con- 
dition is to occasionally denude them of flowers 
and apply surface-dressings to the beds, 

Phloxes in Pots.—The utility of these 
for conservatory decoration has already been 
alluded to, and they must now be well attended 
to, in order to have them very strong at the time 
of flowering. The Phlox is a gross feeder, and 
absorbs an enormous quantity of rich stimulants, 
either in the way of surface-dressing or manure 
water, not too strong. ‘Tie the growths to stout 
sticks as they advance, and place the plants 
where they can obtain plenty of light and air. 

Asters and Stocks.—Successional plants 
of these may be planted out, and by putting in 
a later batch the bloom may be kept up further 
in the season. Asters, especially, are so useful 
for cutting, that it is desirable to have them as 
late as they can be had. 

Gladioli.—If hot dry weather should set in 
immediately mulch the beds withrotten manure, 
and apply water freely if thought needful. It 
is also necessary to place sticks to the plants in 
the earliest stages of the spikes, as the broad 
leaves are much acted upon by gales of wind, 
andif the roots get loosened the plants soon fall 
over, 

Tulips.—The roots of these ought to be 
lifted at once and stored in a dry place until 
planting time. Regular Tulip growers have 
drawers fitted with boxes, divided into com- 
partments, into which each variety is placed 
and numbered. We simply lift the roots and 
clean them, placing each variety in a small 
flower-pot, which is stored in a dry loft, and 
thus managed they keep in good condition 
until planting time. 

Ferns. 

There is certainly no season of the year when 
Fern houses have a more beautiful appearance 
than at present, when the different tints of the 
young green fronds are in most cases developed. 
Everything possible should be done that will 
tend to preserve them in good condition. Unless 
these plants be free from mealy bug, scale, and 
thrips, it is impossible to keep them ina satisfac- 
tory state all through the year ; the two former, 
from their glutinous excretions, to which the 
slightest dust adheres, soon causes the fronds te 
look black and dirty ; and the thrips, though 
easier to kill, not only disfigure the fronds, but 
also cause them to die off prematurely. The 
fronds will not be in a state now to bear a strong 
enough application of any insecticide to kill scale 
and bug, and these should be sought for and re- 
moved by sponging. Tobacco water is the safest 
remedy for the thrips, Any plants in small pots 
or tubs, particularly of the Tree species, will be 
much assisted by frequent applications of ma- 
nure water moderately strong. Where a large 
collection is planted out, it is necessary at this 
time of the year to see that the strong growers 
do not encroach upon the weaker ones ; this can 
be effected by cutting the older fronds away 
freely, which will at once reduce the size of those 
that are to come. The advantage of this during 
the season of growth, when replanting cannot be 
€arried out, will be obvious, 

Fruit. 

Vines. — When Grape-thinning has been 
brought to a close, the main requirement will be 
to keep the lateral growths well stopped back, 
in order to prevent overcrowding, Should there 
be no danger of this through the Vines being at 
jong distances apart, then a}low thé’ laterals to 
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grow till such danger appears. Inside borders 
of Vines swelling their fruit will take any amount 
of manure water, and, as soon as applied, the 
borders should be mulched with 2in. or 3 in. of 
fresh stable litter in order to retain the moisture 
and supply the atmosphere with ammonia, More 
than this quantity would prove too powerful and 
injure the foliage. Ventilate freely in the early 
part of the day and shut up early in the after- 
noon, making free use of water to engender 
atmospheric humidity ; give a little air at 7 p.m., 
and leave it on all night. Grapes that are ripe 
or ripening cannot have too much air, unless the 
wind prove exceptionally harsh, which is rarely 
the case at this time of the year. Usually all 
atmospheric moisture is recommended to be with- 
drawn when colouring begins, but we have come 
to regard a moderate amount as beneficial, inas- 
much as it prevents an undue development of 
red spider should that pest have gained a foot- 
ing. Pot Vines intended for early forcing next 
year should now have completed their growth, 
which will now, as it were, require to be con- 
solidated and ripened by the fullest exposure pos- 
sible to light and sunshine. Keep lateral growths 
closely pinched, but the main shoot may still be 
allowed to grow on unrestrictedly, The plants 
should still have abundant supplies of root mois- 
ture. 


Strawberries.—The forcing of these is 
barely over, and yet preparation must forthwith 
be made for that of another season, We always 
layer our first Strawberries in 5-in. pots, in which 
they are allowed to fruit, and which they do 
much better than those layered at the same 
time in larger pots, the reason being that. the 
pots get sooner crowded with roots, and this 
induces earlier ripening of the crowns, which, 
as a matter of course, must fruit earlier than 
they otherwise would do, and ag they are forced 
at a dull and sunless period of the year, no in- 
convenience arises from their requiring to be 
watered oftener than those in larger pots. We 
layer the general stock in 3-in. pets, and as soon 
as the roots reach the sides of the pot we shift 
into 6-in. pots. The best soil is moderately stiff 
loam without any admixture, except a small pro- 
portion of bone-dust or horn shavings. Careful 
crocking, to admit of free drainage, is impera- 
tive, as is also firm potting. After potting place 
the plants in an open position, well supply them 
with water, and keep all runners picked off as 
soon as they are produced. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Go over 
these out-of-doors, and if the fruit is still too 
thick remove more, as also superfluous shoots, 
but on no account take away too much leaf, for 
in the season this is worse in its effects upon 








ing to disbud them. Continue to use the garden 
engine or syringe two or three times a week, 
wetting the under sides of the leaves. If this 
is attended to little injury will be done by thrips 
and red spider, the worst enemies these fruits 
are affected by, and which not only materially 
injure the present crop, but weaken the trees, 
thereby seriously affecting them in after years. 
These fruits will be benefited by mulching the 
ground with half-rotten manure. This is easily 
applied where the borders are not cropped with 
anything over the roots. 

Keep the hoe at work amongst bush fruits, 
so as to destroy weeds as they appear. It some- 
times happens that there is negligence in this 
respect, under the impression that the bushes 
do not suffer from the presence of weeds as 
culinary vegetable crops do. So far as inter- 
mediate effects go this may be the case, but, 
wherever they are allowed to grow, they ex- 
haust the soil much more than ordinary culti- 
vated plants do ; and to let any part of a garden 
become foul is simply a direct waste of the 
manure used, of which even bush fruit stand in 
need, although not to the same extent as vege- 
tables. Itis well to observe that if any portion 
of their garden, however small, be allowed to be- 
come a nursery for weeds, the seeds will be 
scattered by the wind in all directions, and will 
cause endless trouble afterwards, whilst the 
pleasure derived from the appearance alone of 
an orderly, well-kept garden is worth considera- 
tion and all the care that can be bestowed upon 


it, 





Vegetabigs. 
It frequently happens thas at the time of pre- 
paving the ground there’ may have been a 
scarcity of manure, of which’some crops have 
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the trees than the opposite extreme of neglect- | 
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not received a sufficient. quantity. Where this 
has been the case, make up the deficiency by 
the timely application of liquid manure. ‘This 
should take place at the middle stages of growth 
after the plants have taken a fair hold of the 
soil and are growing away freely, and when 
strength will be imparted at the time it is moat 
required. It is, however, necessary to be catt« 
tious in the use of manure water; it must not 
be applied too strong, for plants, unlike animals, 
have not the power of rejecting the food that is 
given them, which in a liquid state goes direct 
to the roots, and is of necessity absorbed by 
them, even if their destruction be the result. Tf 
manure of a solid character—such, for instance, 
as that of fowls in a crude state, or guano that 
is lumpy and insufficiently broken—be dug into 
the soil, the case is somewhat different; the 
roots will not enter it, but will run in other 
directions to escape, as it were, the dangerous 
diet set before them, A little reflection upon 
the nature of the particular plant to which 
manure water is to be applied will, in a great 
measure, be a safer guide as to the strength of 
the solution it is able to bear. Asa rule, ram- 
pant-growing subjects will stand a much 
stronger mixture than weak growers—Rhubarb, 
for instance, being benefited by it at a strength 
that would injure Peas. Runner Beans may 
receive it stronger than the weaker-growing 
dwarf varieties ; but in all cases it is better to 
be on the safeside, and rather make the solution 
too weak than too strong. 


Parsley.—aA little Parsley should now be 
sown on well-prepared rich ground ; sow in rows 
15in. apart. This will not be disposed to run to 
seed so soon in the spring as that which was put 
in earlier, Thin out the early-sown plants, leav- 
ing them 9 in. or 10 in. asunder. If this is 
attended to, in time there will be little to fear 
from canker at the root, which usually occurs 
when the plants are overcrowded. When Parsley 
is given sufficient room it can be kept through 
the winter with half the trouble and much 
greater certainty than where it is starved and 
weakly, 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


LOBELIAS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 


I wouLp call attention to the fact that the bed- 
ding varieties of Lobelia form excellent subjects 
for the embellishment of the conservatory or cool 
greenhouse during the late autumn and early 
winter months. When the outdoor season for 
flowers is past, anything in the shape of bloom 
is welcome, and the fact of there being a scarcity 
of blue flowering plants at that time of year ren- 
ders the Lobelia especially valuable. Not only 
does it form a pleasing contrast to the other 
flowering inmates of the structure, but the indi- 
vidual blooms, when mounted up in small clus- 
ters and surrounded with appropriate foliage, 
may be employed with good effect in the forma- 
tion of hand bouquets. Where the Lobelia is 
much employed for bedding-out there generally 
remains a surplus stock of plants, which, if 
potted at once into 6-in. pots, will in the course 
of the summer grow into good specimens. Pot 
them in a free, rather rich compost, and plunge 
the pots up to the rims in an open sunny situa- 
tion. About the middle of August cut all the 
blooming shoots off. As soon as the plants 
break again administer manure water twice a 
week, and by housing-time fine masses of foliage 
will have formed, capable of producing continu- 
ously up to Christmas a quantity of fine blooms, 
The effect of these masses of blue when seen in 
combination with other plants is very good. 
When the plants have done blooming they should 
be cut over and placed in a light situation in a 
cool structure. exch 
If they consist of named varieties which it is 
desired to propagate, they will, if introduced 
into gentle warmth about the middle of January, 
furnish a quantity of sturdy, healthy cuttings. 
Such plants as may not be needed for this pur- 
pose should be shifted by the beginning of I eb- 
ruary into 8-in. pots, to be placed in a warm 
house near the glass, and brought along into 
bloom at an early date; or they may be kept in 
acoolhouse. These large specimens, coming into 
bloom as they do at an early period of the year, 
really produce a grand effect, If well and liberally 
treated, the foliage droops down and partially 
clothes the sides of the pot, in which conditios 
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necessary conditions of light, air, heat, and 
moisture, the plants develop healthy luxuriant 
foliage, and flowers of the finest quality are 
formed. 

There is a vast amount of difference between 
a well-grown pot of Mignonette and one which 
has not received the proper treatment. A per- 
fect specimen should be clothed quite to the 
rim of the pot with broad green leaves; the 
growth should be vigorous, yet compact and 
dwarf, and the flower-spikes should be broad 
and of good substance. This perfection of 
growth is only attained when the plants make 
an unchecked growth, and never know the need 
of food. As soon, therefore, as the roots touch 
the sides of the pots, regular waterings of 
weak manure water should be given. The 
Mignonette is naturally a free-growing subject, 
delighting in an unrestrained root-run in gene- 
rous soil; but, like many annuals, if once the 
wood becomes dry and hard no amount of good 
treatment will induce it to make free growth 
again. A free rich soil, with plenty of moisture, 
both at the root and atmospheric, are the con- 
ditions essential to the successful culture of the 
Mignonette during the spring months. re 
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CULTURE OF AZALEAS. 


Tue Indian Azalea (A. indica) is one of the 
best hard-wooded plant that an amateur can 
grow. When once good plants are obtained they 
give little trouble, require very little heat in 
winter, and never fail to produce a sheet of blos- 
som in spring and early summer. 


General Cultivation.—In regard to the 
general cultivation of these plants, any that it 
is desired to get up to a useful flowering size as 
quickly as possible should at once receive a shift 
into larger pots, and be placed where they can 
obtain a little shade with gentle moist heat to 
urge them on. In potting, make choice of good 
tough, fibry peat, and see that is in proper con- 
dition for use, which is rather on the dry side 
than otherwise, and then it will admit of being 
rammed firmly around the old balls without 
danger of rendering it close and pasty ; mix 
with it a sufficient quantity of sharp silver sand 
to keep it open and porous. As Azaleas require 
liberal supplies of water when growing, efficient 
drainage is the first consideration ; but this 
should in no case be carried to excess, as from 
1 in. to 14 in. of finely-broken crocks is ample, 
and all beyond that is needless, and occupies 
room that should contain food for the roots, It 
often occurs in potting plants of this class that 
the ball is dry in the middle, and when that is 
the case it is seldom, if ever, it can be properly 
wetted through afterwards ; and therefore if any 
doubt exist as to their condition in this respect 
it is advisable to immerse them for a few hours 
previously in a tub of water, afterwards stand- 
ing them to drain. By this treatment, and 
keeping the balls in a healthy, moist state before 
potting, thenecessity of watering before they 
get hold of the fresh soil is obviated, which is a 
great advantage, as it is otherwise apt to become 
sour from the repeated requisite wettings for 
the plants. In order to keep them in a free- 
growing state during the summer, the house or 
frame in which they are grown should be shut 
up early in the afternoon, and have a good heavy 
syringing, so as to wet both the upper and under 
portions of foliage. As the object is to fill the 
pots with roots, and to develop the plant in a 
short space of time, the flower-buds ought to be 
nipped ‘out, when the shoots wil start again; 
but in no case should any of these be stopped 
unless they appear unduly strong and are rob- 
bing the remainder ; and even in that case it is 
better to bend them down, soas to check the flow 
of sap and divert it elsewhere, for with a frame 
or foundation thus laid it is an easy matter to 
firnish or fill it up after. By the end of Sep- 
tember discontinue the syringing, and keep the 
plants in a temperature of about 40° by night 
till the beginning of March, when the same 
eourse of treatment may be again pursued till 
the plants have obtained the desired size. 


Treatment after Flowering.—In r- 
spect to old plants that have done flowering, 
the first thing to be done is to pick off all the 
seed-pods. Small and unimportant as these 
may appear, there is nothing so exhausting to 
the plants as seed-bearing ; and therefore it is 
of the greatest importance that they should be 
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removed immediately the flowers fall, that the 
whole energies of the plants may be concentrated 
on the growth of young wood and in the produc- 


tion of bloom-buds. In the case of those 


already in pots as large as it is desirable to 
have them, they may be greatly assisted by 
giving them an occasional watering with weak 


liquid manure made from the droppings of deer, 
sheep, or cows; but whenever this is used it 
must be perfectly clear, or it will seal up the 
surface of the soil and render it impervious 
to air, which will soon throw the plants out of 
health, Another way of limiting the size of 
the plants to the pots and keeping them in good 
condition after they have exhausted the soil is 
to cut away a foo8 portion of the old ball 
equally all round and re-pot in the same size 
again. This may appear an extreme measure to 
adopt, but Azaleas do not resent it in the least ; 
indeed, after they have attained a certain age, 
and under the above conditions, they are con- 


siderably benefited thereby, and with such 
treatment old plants may be kept for many 
years in perfect health and vigour. When 
this course is adopted it should be done early 
in the season, just as they begin to grow, when 
the formation of fresh root-fibre and young 
wood and foliage will go on simultaneously. 
After this treatment keep the plants heavily 
syringed and shaded, and in a house where 
they can be kept close for a time till they fairly 
start. It is surprising the amount of heat 
Azaleas will stand and enjoy while making 
their growth and setting their flower-buds, 
provided the moisture they receive is in pro- 
portion ; and it is from lack of these two essen- 


tials that we so frequently see the flowers so | 


diminutive in size, as the buds do not receive 
the proper amount of assistance to develop 
them fully before winter sets in. This being 
the case, they should be kept under glass and 
treated in the same manner as to water, syring- 
ing, &c., as those that have had their balls re- 
duced till the end of July, or even later if the 
buds do not appear well up, after which they 
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may be ranged in some sheltered place out-of- 
doors, where they can be shaded by a tree or 
tall-growing shrubs for a few hours during the 
hottest part of the day. There they will enjoy 
the genial night dewsand ripen up their growth 
better than if they remain the entire season in 
a house ; but when out-of-doors there are two 
things to be guarded against, viz., continued 
heavyrains, that often set in towards the autumn, 
and dryness at the roots, caused by the hot air 
acting on the sides of the pots. The first may 
be guarded against by leaning the plants on 
their sides, and the second by putting them 
in a pot a size larger than the one in which 
they are growing, and by frequent examinations 
as to their condition, making sure at all times 
to give them sufficient water when they require 
it to thoroughly soak the whole of the ball. 
Plants that are not potted may be put out-of- 
doors some weeks earlier in the season, provided 
they have made good growth. 8. 


Spray of Begonia Schmidti. 


Cool Orchids.—Now is the time to keep 
these cool. Anything in the shape of oppres- 
sive heat, during July and August particu- 
larly, will do more harm than indifferent treat- 
ment for the other ten months of the year. 
Our climate in summer is, if anything, too 
hot for such Alpine Orchids as Odontoglossum 
Alexandre, Pescatorei, and triumphans, and 
similar kinds ; consequently abundance of mois- 
ture, particularly in the atmosphere, must at 
this time prevail. To keep down the tempera- 
ture shading must be resorted to, and it will 
add much to the coolness of the house if the 
shading be raised 2 ft. from the glass, in 
order that a current of air may intervene be- 
tween the two. Attention to this will prove 
highly beneficial to the plants, which, thus 
treated, will distend their pseudo-bulks to a 
great size, other conditions being favourable. 
The leaves will become broad and dark in colour, 
and will stand up instead of falling down by 
their own weight, as is too often the case. If 
the atmosphere be properly supplied with mois- 
ture, there will not be much necessity for giving 
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great doses of water at the roots. I find a 
layer of Sphagnum an excellent bed in which 
to plunge the pots half-way down ; it keeps 
them moist and looks well as it grows into a 
cushion of emerald velvet, encouraged to 
growth by the constant supply of moisture.— 
J cA: 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


2334._Pelargoniums for Show.--Three 
seasons of growth are necessary for the forma- 
tion of a Pelargonium for exhibition. As soon 
as the rooted cutting is potted off and has made 
some five or six leaves, the point of it should be 
pinched out ; side shoots will then be formed, 
which, if the plant is shifted on as needed 
and kept growing freely, will speedily attain 
strength and substance. These shoots must in 
their turn be stopped back. Supposing that 
the cuttings have been potted off in October, 
stopped the first time, and the plants kept 
growing along gently in a light airy house in a 
temperature of 55° by day, they will need 
shifting in December, and may be stopped the 
second time in January. By March the pots 
will again be full of roots, when a further shift 
may be given, pinching back the shoots once 
more and for the last time as soon as the neces- 
sity for so doing is perceived. By the middle 
of July growth will have been completed, and 
the plants may be turned out into the open air 
to mature their wood. As soon as this has 
attained the proper amount of ripeness, the 
shoots should be pruned back ‘to the firm 
hard wood, placing them where they can be 
sheltered from heavy rains. When they have 
fairly started into growth shake away the old 
soil, prune back the old roots slightly, and 
replace in a size smaller pot. Keep close for a 
few days until root-action has commenced, and 
then gradually inure the plants to full expo- 
sure. House them by the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and by the end of October they will, 
if all has gone well, be ready for shifting into 
8-in, pots. A piece of wire should then be 
fastened round the rim of the pot, and\a few 
stout stakes )-ing laid across the pot and at- 
tached firmly to the wire, a piece of Willow 
may be run round and attached to their extremi- 
ties, thus forming a trellis, to which the shoots 
may be tied down as they grow. The operation 
of training must be conducted with caution, 
tying down a few shoots at a time and keeping 
them as widely apart as possible, so that sun 
and air may play freely upon the wood, thus 
rendering it short-jointed and vigorous. . To- 
wards the middle of November pinch out the 
shoots, after which time no further stopping 
must take place. These plants may, if so 
desired, be shown the following summer; but 
it is better to allow them another season’s 
growth. Treatment the second and third year 
will be pretty much the same, only that those 
plants which are intended to be shown in May 
and in the early part of June must not be 
stopped at all, whilst those reserved for July 
exhibitions will need to be pinched in Decem- 
ber. For the early shows, early flowering kinds 
must be grown; and the temperature must be 
regulated so that the flower-trusses are well up 
by April. During the early spring and summer 
months free ventilation must be given, avoiding 
cold draughts, and frequent waterings with 
clear soot water or liquid manure of some kind 
should be administered as soon as the pots get 
full of roots. Every flower-truss should also 
b2tied to a neat Willow stake as soon as the 
buds begin to open. Zonal Geraniums require 
a somewhat different treatment. Cuttings struck 
either in the autumn or spring should be grown 
along in gentle warmth during the early spring 
months, stopping them as required. By the 
end of May shift into 6-in. pots and place in the 
open air, plunging the pots up to the rim in 
ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre. Attend to watering, 
stop back’ the stringent shoots and tie them 
out, bringing them down as much as possible 
to the rim of the pot, at the same time picking 
off all flower-trusses as they appear. House 
them ina light structure, not allowing the tem- 
perature to become too low. In October they 
may be shifted into their blooming pots, and 
should not be stopped after that time. With 
respect to the time of flowering, that has to be 
regulated by the temperature maintained in the 
structure. Asa rule, the flower-trnsses will be 














showing about the beginning of April, the plants 
then requiring about two months to come to 
perfection, that is to say, by the beginning of 
June. If required at an earlier date a higher 
temperature will have to. be maintained.—J. C., 
Byfleet. 

2322._Raising White Thorns.—Col- 
lect the berries when ripe, and store them away 
in dry sand until the next spring twelvemonths ; 
by that time the fleshy portion of the berries 
will have decayed. Sow in March in drills 
about 9 in. apart in well-stirred ground, or pre- 
pare a bed some 4 ft. in width, well breaking 
the soil with a steel fork. If the natural staple 
is of aheavy adhesive nature, lighten it by the 
addition of some leaf-mould, wood ashes, or 
something of a like description. Choose a dry 
day in March for sowing. Scatter the seed 
broadeast, tread it well in, and cover with 
about 1 in. of fine mould, finishing off by pat- 
ting the same down firmly with the spade. Keep 
the bed free from weeds during the summer, and 
as soon as the foliage drops, set the young seed- 
lings out in lines in deeply dug, well manured 
ground, about 15 in. apart, and 9 in. from plant 
to plant. By the following autumn they will 
have grown into good strong plants, fit for 
making hedges or for any desired purpose.— 
J.C. B. 


2331.—Failure of Rose Trees.—If the 
plants in question are not growing they are pro- 
bably dead, having succumbed to the severe 
winter. The best way will be to root them up 
and replace them with others. There is a great 
mortality amongst Roses this year, their con- 
stitutions having been so weakened by the sun- 
less summer of 1879 and the severe frosts of 
the succeeding winter, that they have been un- 
able to resist the drying winds which we have 
experienced this spring.—J. C. B. 


2319.— Vinegar Plant.—You labour under 
a false impression with respect to the Vinegar 
Plant, which is simply a fungus which forms 
spontaneously upon vinegar or upon wine which 
may be turning acid. A portion of this fungus 
placed upon any liquid which it may be desired 
to turn into vinegar will facilitate the operation. 
Its botanical name is Penicillium glaucum. 
There is no known plant which will supply 
vinegar.—J. C. 


—— This is of the same class as the Yeast plant, and 
flourishes in the bottoms of vinegar in casks.—ACETUM. 


2271.—Oleanders not Blooming.—I have always 
understood that the roots of this plant throw out a 
poisonous matter, which is prejudicial to their blooming 
in the same soil more than one year. I usually remove my 
plants from the pots in March, and, placing them under 
astream of water, thoroughly cleanse the roots, and then 
repot them in peat, loam, and sand, and have never 
failed. They should be watered at the root twice a day 
and syringed overhead every morning.—W. HE. LEe. 


2325.—_Marechal Niel Rose.—‘‘Salopian” com- 
plains of Maréchal Niel losing its buds. I have one 
covering 21 ft. of south wall. 1t is worked on the Dog 
Rose. Igive it no protection in winter. I have had an 
abundance of the finest blooms since the first week in 
May. I have had the plant about fifteen years, Let 
‘‘Salopian” try my plan.—T. J. BLOFELD, Norfolk. 


2255.- Prickly Comfrey.—About one hundred 
crown sets of the new Russian variety, would, if planted 
in a clay soil, yield sufficient food for a horse and 
pony. It must be planted 3 ft. between each crown; 
there would be sufficient to spare some leaves for the 
poultry. At the first break in winter the leaves come 
forth, and they will stand several degrees of frost if it is 
dry weather.—T. C. 


2333._Bouvardias for Bedding. — Bouvardias 
would not be satisfactory thus employed. They are 
winter-flowering subjects, being of great value for con- 
servatory or room decoration during the dull months of 
the year. They may be grownin the open air either in 
pots or planted out during the summer months, but 
should be placed under cover by the middle of Septem- 
ber.—J. ©. 





Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, we shall be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 


2372.-Cucumber not Growing.—I have got a 
Cucumber which I planted amonth ago in a cold frame ; 
it has not grown at all since. I have watered it every 
day.—D. [The cause is want of heat. Sprinkle it every 
afternoon with tepid water, and shut up the frame, say, 
at three o’clock. Keep it rather close during the day, 
and shade slightly from hot sun. It will probably grow 
as the weather gets warmer. ] 


2373. -Loam.—What is the soil so often described as 
loam or sandy loam, and how to be procured ?—A. H. L. 
[The top spit of a pasture laid to rot for a year is the 
best kind of loam. Sandy loam means, of course, loam 
containing a quantity of sand. Yellow loam is the best, 
and may be bought ready for use, See our advertising 
columns. 

2374.—Bottom-heat for Plants.—Mark P.—Gera- 


niums, Fuchsias, Petunias, Calceolarias, Balsams, Ver- 
benas. Coleuses, Scarlet Salvia, Alternantheras, Primulas, 
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require no bottom-heat. Place them on coal-ashes in 
your frame; keep them near the glass ; give plenty of air 
and water. 


2375.—Lily of the Valley.—Ought large and thick 
beds of Lily of the Valley to be left alone or trans- 
planted? if the latter, when is the best time to do so? 
—H. B. [If the plants flower well we would let them 
alone, applying in autumn a coat of rotten manure.] 


_2376.—Stopping Cucumbers.—When is the right 
time to stop the growth of Cucumber plants, so as to 
throw off side-shoots ? or would you allow the main shoot 
to run out and have the fruit on it instead of the side- 
shoots? My frame has two lights of about 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
each.—W. G. L. [Stop the leading shoots at once, and 
also stop all side-shoots at one joint past the fruits when 
they show themselves. ] 


2377.—Strawberry Layers.—Some of my Straw- 
berry layers planted last year have borne no blossoms 
this spring, while others with exactly the same treat- 
ment are crowded with fruit. Should I dig the barren 
ones up, or keepthem on? I have been told that only 
those layers which grow nearest their parent plant are 
fruitful ; is this so?7—METHUSELAH. [Dig them up and 
replace them with runners from your fruitful plants. It 
matters little whether arunner is near the parent plant 
or not; but runners should always be taken from fruit- 
ful plants only. ] 


2378.—Best Time for Planting.—What is the bes 
time for planting Hepaticas, Christmas Roses, and 
Belladonna Lilies 7—R. A.B. [September.] 


2379.—Filling Blanks in Asparagus Beds.—Can 
roots be put in to fill up blank spaces in October? The 
books say spring is the best time, but the vacant spaces 
are not distinguishable ; whereas by putting mm before the 
heads are cut down in October the vacant spaces can be 
perceived. [Could you not place a stick, or in some other 
way mark the*yacant spaces? Spring is decidedly the 
best time.] 


Zonal Pelargonium.—Kappa.—We advise you to 
wait until the exhibition of the Pelargonium Society, 
which takes place on June 29. Specimens should reach 
the superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens, South Kensington, on the morning of the show. 


Tree Mignonette.—Lover of Mignonette.—Sow at 
once in small pots, placing about three seeds in the 
middle of each. When well up pull out the weakest, 
leaving one only. Pot into larger pots as necessary, 
keeping all flowers regularly pinched off, and _ also occa- 
sionally stopping the shoots to get the plant. bushy and 
of good shape. If standards are needed keep all the 
shoots but the centre one rubbed off, and when the 
desired height is reached, stop the centre one also, 
and in turn stop the shoots which will be produced 
pest ee top of the centre shoot till a bushy head is 
ormed. 


Quassia.—A. B. G.—Boil the Quassia chips for fif- 
teen minutes or so. 4 oz. to the gallon is a good 
strength, adding 4 oz. of soft-soap to the gallon as the 
liquor cools. 


Saxifrages.—Wilts.—These are hardy plants, thriv- 
ing best in deep sandy vegetable soil on rockwork or 
raised mounds. <A partially shaded situation suits them 
best. 


Manure Water for Celery and Vegetable 
Marrows.—W. H. D.—No kind of manure water is 
better for this purpose than the drainage from a manure 
heap or stable. That fresh from the stable must be 
diluted before use. A bag of soot soaked in the liquor 
is an improvement. 


Mint Turning Yellow.—Southportarian.—Cut it 
down close to the ground and apply a top-dressing of 
well rotted manure. It may then grow better. 

Seedling Solanums.—/J. H. G.—Harden them off, 
and then plant them out-of-doors ina bed of rich soil, 
and lift them in autumn. 


Fuchsia Earl of Beaconsfield.—A. B. initio,.— 
This varies in colour according to the season of the year, 
and we also think there are several varieties being sold 
under the same name. Mr. Laing, of Forest Hill, has, 
we believe, the original plant of it. 


Potting Orchids.—W. A. B.—You may pot them at 
once. Read the article on Orchids in last week’s 
GARDENING. 


Gardenia with Deformed Flowers.—W. A. B. 
—The plant has received a sudden check when forming 
its flower-buds either by insects, change of temperature, 
or dryness at the roots. 


Young Vines not Growing.—G. W. H.—Keep 
them well watered at the root, and keep a moist, airy 
atmosphere in the house, and they will gain strength as 
the summer advances. 


Cucumbers Gumming.—J, A. J.—Want of heat 
will sometimes cause this. Apply new linings to the 


frame ; also scrape off the gum, and rub the stem over 
with quicklime. 


Sulphuring Hot-water Pipes.—L. S.—This 
should only be done in cases of mildew or red spider. 
Get flour of sulphur, and mix with water to the consis- 
tency of thin paint. Apply it to the pipes with a brush. 


Planting Asparagus.—Two Good Beds.—See 
answer No, 2250, last week. 


Glazing Without Putty.—H. HE. F.—You should 
visit some place where this system is in use to be able to 
judge of its merits, and see how it is done. 


Mushrooms.—Novice.—The manure from horses fed 
on dry food is better than that from horses fed on green 
food. The manure from entire horses is considered best 
but the other will give good results. * 


Alpha.—Keep the paths and stages of the house 
well watered, and give plenty of air. You heat the 
house toomuch. Very little fire-heat is needed now for 
ordinary greenhouse plants. 

Campanula.—Send us abit of the plant, with flowers 


if possible. You do not give us any ides at t 
ee , g is any idea of what the 
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Bindweed in Gardens.—Peshtaf.—Pull all up 
you can, and afterwards keep the ground well hoed in 
order to prevent its reappearance. By persevering in 
this direction you will in time get rid of the weed. This 
is, in fact, the only true way to exterminate it. 


Strawberries for Forcing.—Peshtaj.—Charles 
Napier is the best kind you can grow, unless you want a 
very early sort, then have Héricart de Thury or Keen's 
Seedling. Runners should be layered at once in small 
pots or pieces of turf, and when rooted they should be 
severed from the parent plant and potted into 5-in. or 
6-in. pots. 


Roses not Blooming.—Y. Z.—Roses everywhere 
are very poor as regards bloom this year, but they may 
make good growth, and thus give agood bloom next 
season. 


Melons not Swelling.—R. P.—Pinch out all the 
growing points of the plants, and thin out weakly 
growths ; also keep all flowers picked off, Give a good 
Soaking with tepid water. 


Tropszeolum tricolor.—A Vicar.—We can assign 
no reason for your plant dying off; only that probably it 
had received an over-dose of water and the soil had got 
sodden; or it might have been suddenly exposed to the 
sun. 


Gooseberry Caterpillar.—R. G. /.—The Helle- 
bore powder should be washed off with a syringe after 
it has been on the trees for a day or so. It will not hurt 
the fruit. We have never tried it on Currant trees. 


Market Gardening.—7. EH. N.—The extent of 
ground you take must depend upon the capital at your 
disposal. You can make more profit comparatively out 
of a few acres well cultivated than out of a greater ex- 
tent badly cropped. To realise £200 a year profit as a 
certainty you would need at least 10 acres. Shaw’s book 
on ‘‘ London Market Gardens,” advertised in our columns, 
would be a great assistance to you. 


Names of’ Plants.—Whilst we are always pleased 
to name plants for our readers we are bound to remind 
them that we can only dothis when fair specimens are sent. 
We cannot undertake to name florist’s flowers, such as 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, &c., nor more than three of any 
kind of plant at one time. Factotum.—l, Franciscea 
calycina ; 2, Tabernzemontana coronaria ; 3, Dalechampia 
Roozliana rosea; 4, Abutilon vexillarium; 5, Diosma 
Ericoides; 6, Rhynchospermum jasminoides; 7, Sela- 
ginella cesia arborea; 8, Selaginella ceesia; 9, Pteris 
argyrea; 10, Nephrolepis exaltata; 11, Pteris serrulata 
cristata ; 12, Stag’s-horn Fern (Platycerium grande); 13, 
Adiantum seutum. Thirteen specimens at one time is 








too bad.——Rose.—Limnanthes Douglasi. SoG. F.— 
Fern-leayed Beech.—A. M. R.—1, Saxifraga ceespitosa; 
2,58. pentadactylis; 3,5.cespitosa hirsuta; 4, 8. hyp- 


noides ; 5, 8. Aizoon.——T..@. &.—1, Zonal Pelargoniums ; 
2, Fuchsia procumbens ; 3, Mesembryanthemum species, 
which we cannot say. Ganvar.—A species of Albuca; 
cannot name without leaves. A, M.—Cannot name 
without flowers; please attach numbers to specimens 
when sending again.— MM. H. T.—Pinguicula vulgaris. 
——Mrs. M.—6, Begonia Weltoniensis ;7, B. fuchsioides ; 
8, B. Saundersi; others not in flower. They will only 
succeed out-of-doors during summer.——Subseriber.— 
Cyperus alternifolius variegatus; mix plenty of sand 
with the soil. —7’. H.—Solanum Dulcamare, berries 
poisonous.——Walter Hdwards.—1, Peperonia arifolia 
variegata; 2, Peperonia of some kind; 3, Begonia 
nitida, 











QUERIES. 


2380.—Improved Flower Gardening.—Living 
in the suburbs of a large town, and having a very pretty 
garden about 60 yards long, consisting of croquet lawn, 
flower-banks, and beds laid out in Grass, with reserve cor- 
ners for Ferns, &c., I read with much interest an article 
written by “‘ Amateur M.,” andshould feel very grateful 
for instructions of how and when to plant some of his 
flowers that I am unacquainted with — Polyanthus, 
Primula japonica, Oriental Poppy, Day Lily, Campanulas, 
Scarlet Linum, French Poppies, Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthe- 
mum Etoile dOr, Zinnias, Anemone japonica alba. 
Having neither greenhouse nor cold frame, I raise seed- 
lings in small boxes covered with glass. J find, asarule, 
planting seeds in the ground a failure, or coming so late 
they are of little use. I, like ‘‘ Amateur M.,” do not 
mindany amount of trouble, but cannot boast of having 
my flower-beds always as bright as I should like to see 
them. Any hints of how to keep them so will be read 
with much pleasure. Perhaps I should mention there 
are nine beds, each having astandard Rose in the centre. 
—LOVER OF FLOWERS. 


2381.—Clay’s Fertiliser.—Can any one who has tried 
this tell me what quantity should be used per acre? 
whether it is a good manure for garden, and especially 
market garden, crops? whether it is a manure that does 
not take as much out of the land as it puts in? and 
whether it is suitable for Wheat, Peas, Onions, and root 
crops in large quantities? I am desirous of comparing it 
with other manures I am acquainted with, both as to 
cost per acre and success in competition with other 
plant foods, andif any of your numerous readers can 
give the required information, it may make some dif- 
ference what manure I and others may buy for next sea- 
son. Is it a manure that permanently improves land, or 
simply stimulates a crop?—V. A. V. 


2382.—Plants for Exhibition.—I should like to 
exhibit at our annual flower show, which takes place 
the last Saturday in August, some Penstemons, Antirrhi- 
nums, Stocks, Asters, and Pansies, with perhaps some 
Geraniums and other flowers in pots; and as this is my 
first attempt at anything of the sort, I should be glad of 
some advice on the subject. Should they be liberally 
supplied with liquid manure, &c. ? and when should I let 
the Geraniums go into flower? I possess a very small 
greenhouse without any heating apparatus.—S. A. H. 


2383.—Spireea japonica Failing. --Ihavea Spirema 
japonica, the root of which I bought last autumn, which 
thought was doing splendidly, but all of a sudden the 
flower-spikes began to turn black and all crumpled up, 

















as likewise did the leaves. What was likely to be the 
reason of it?—S. A. H, 


2384.—Celery for Exhibition.—Will some one in- 
form me of the best means of blanching Celery for exhi- 
bition ?—N.S8. 

2385.—Planting Honeysuckles,—-Will any. one 
tell me the best time to take wild Honeysuckle from the 
hedges to plant in London? I tried some last autumn 
and this spring, but they have all dried up. What soil do 
they require ?—A. D. 

2386.—Lily Failure. — When living in Hampshire 
some time ago we grew some White Giant Lilies which 
bloomed splendidly there. About six years siace we mi- 
grated from Hampshire into Wiltshire, took the Lilies 
with us, and planted them in a border in front of some 
common Laurels. They grew rapidly until the flower- 
stem reached the height of 18 in. or 2 ft. ; at this stage 
large brown spots appeared on the leaves and stem, 
which, no doubt, were the cause of the immediate pining 
and subsequent death of the plants. About eighteen 
months ago we uprooted the Laurels for the purpose of 
making a herbaceous border 130 ft. long and 17 ft. wide. 
This border was trenched 2 ft. deep; at the bottom was 
a good layer of horse and cow manure; the upper and 
middle layers consisted of manure mixed from the hot- 
bed. The soil is rather strong and the border is inclined 
slightly to the north; but behind, about 50 yards dis- 
tant, a good belt of trees shelters it from amy disastrous 
effect of the north winds. Through the middle of the 
above border were planted two rows of Lilies, and this 
time, both in front and behind, other things were 
planted which are doing very well. The White Lilies at 
first grew rapidly, just as the others had done, and, like 
the others, they, too, have this year dwindled and died. 
I have examined the bulbs; nothing seems to have at- 
tacked them, and they present a healthy appearance. I 
shall feel obliged if any reader will kindly render me 
effective assistance in remedying this evil.—C. W. 

2387._Ammonia for Plants.—Having seen spirits 
of ammonia recommended for pot plants, would any of 
the readers of GARDENING having a practical knowledge 
of the nature of spirits of ammonia inform me what 
quantity of spirits to 1 gallon of rain water would be 
safe to apply to Fuchsias, Geraniums, &c. ?—GREENHORN, 


2338.—-Grapes Failing.—I have a Vinery, about 
30 ft. by 18 it., lean-to, high walls on east and north 
sides of it; six Vines put in four years ago; border, 
7 ft. inside, 9 ft. outside; drain at the bottom; bones 
in border. Last year there were a great many Grapes, 
but seemed to dwindle away, and mildew set in; this 
year about six bunches are all there are. Heat kept up in 
winter between 50? and 60°. Can any reader please tell 
me wiat is the cause, and the remedy for this ?—D. W. G. 


2389.—_Manure Water.—Will “‘ Public Analyst” (p. 
140, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED) inform me how much sul- 
phate of iron (by weight) will be required to~-fix the 
ammonia in 1 gallon of urine?—CONSTANT READER, 


2390.—Cats in Gardens.—If any one, knowing the 
law upon this subject, would kindly write upon it in 
GARDENING of an early number, Iam sure they would 
confer a boon upon those persons haying town gardens, 
and who are, night after night, pestered with this 
abominable nuisance to gardens. Suppose I give 
notice, in writing, to those persons about me keeping 
cats, that their liberty during the night is a nuisance to 
me and cause damage to my property, and that if 
allowed to continue to annoy me I shall destroy any 
found on my premises, will the law allow me to use such 
means as ] may prescribe to rid the pests? “R.G.,” in 
yours of the 29th ult., gives us an account of the trap 
and water cure, which I consider very good ; but how is 
the trap made that you would catch a cat in?—W. M. B. 


2391.—Hollyhocks not Growing.—Some Holly- 
hocks, which have been planted out for a month at 
least, throw up very large leaves, each on a long stalk, 
while the main shoot of the plant does not grow at all. 
What is the cause of this? what its remedy 7—A. H. L. 


2392.—Anemones not Blooming.—Can any one 
tell me why my Anemones have not flowered? They 
were planted eighteen months ago, and last year had a 
few flowers; this year there is only one, but a very good 
one. Should they be lifted and replanted? or remain in 
the bed untouched ?—T. B. K, G. 


2393.—Insects in Cucumbers.—My Cucumber bed 
is infested with insects, hcw many sorts I cannot tell, 
but there are thousands of them, aud as soon as the 
roots get out a little way they are eaten off by these 
destroyers. Can I kill them by any means without doing 
harm to the plants? if so, will some one please to tell 
me what to get and how to use it?—A Novice INDrREp, 


2394.—Fruit for Exhibition.—Will some one tell 
me how to grow Apples, Pears, and rlums for exhibi- 
tion? The Apple and Plum trees are nailed to the 
wall. Name of Apple is Lincoln Pippin, and name of 
Plum Victoria. I want them to be ready by the middle 
of August.—D. 

2395.—Roses to Flower at Christmas.—Will 
some practical man give me any information as to Roses 
to flower at Christmas? I have some nice plants grow- 
ing well in 6-in. pots, and some few in 8-in. pots, in a 
cool greenhouse. Some recommend me to grow them on 
till August, then give them rest till October, then start 
them again. Others say keep them growing on steadily 
right through, pull off all flower-buds (which I am doing 
daily), and they are sure to flower in December. Then, 
as to potting, one says have the pots full of roots when 
you start them in October, another says give them a shift 
in September, all of whichis very puzzling toa beginner. 
—NOVICE, 

2396.—Blood as a Manure.—Can any one kindly 
tell me if bullock’s or sheep’s blood is good as a manure 
for flowering plants, and how it should be used ?— 
WILTs. 

2397.-Cobeea scandens.—I have two plants raised 
from seed now 1 ft. high. Will some one kindly tell me 
how to treat them, and how best to train one or both to 
caver a wall in cool conservatory 10 ft. high by 4 ft. at 
bottom and over a doorway higher up? Will they grow 
sufficiently large in pots? and what is best to train them 
on? and must I pinch it back to keep it bushy ?—But- 
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2398.—Annuals for Hxhibition.—Can any one 
tell me the names of the best six hardy and six half- 
hardy annuals to grow for cut flowers for exhibition pur- 
poses next August ?—LOVER OF FLOWERS. 


2399.—Plants for Photographic Studio.—Can 
any one inform me what kind of evergreen shrub will 
grow and look pretty in photographic studio to be used 
in the trade of a photographer ?—ARTIST. 


2400.—Keeping Everlastings.—Can any one tell 
me what I can do with white Kverlastings to keep them 
a pure colour? mine always turn brown.—A. J. 


2401.-Climbers for Bleak Aspect.—Would 
any reader kindly tell me the names of a few good hardy 
climbers for an house with a south and east aspect in a 
very bleak place.—J. E. G. 


2402.—-Canadensis sanguinea.—I have some 
plants of Canadensis sanguinea the seed-pods of which 
ought to ripen next week or so. When is the best time to 
sow the seed, and in what temperature? Will the roots 
bear early forcing?—STRETTON. 


2403.—Plants for Empty Room. -I would like 
to know the most suitable plants to grow iu a large 
empty room with an ordinary sash window.—W. H. D. 


2404.—Triumphal Arches.—Can any one give me 
some information on this subject? I want to erect an 
arch with a span of 13 ft., the height being 10 ft. 6 in. 
What plants should I use, &c. ?—CONSTANT READER. 


2405.—_Honeydew.—Does any one know of aremedy 
for Honeydew on plants?—V. C. W. 


2406.—Caulifiowers Going Blind. —I have a fine 
lot of Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower plants, and I 
find that more than fifty per cent. go blind. Will some 
reader tellme why it is so?—NIL DESPEURANDUM. 


2407.-Heating a Greenhouse.—I have built a 
greenhouse, 5it. by.6 ft. Should be glad to know the 
best way to heat it in the winter. Will the fresh paint 
injure the plants ?—CONSTANT READER. 


—— Will any subscriber inform me how a small 
greenhouse, 6 ft. by 5 ft. by 5 ft., built against the wall, 
and having a good southern aspect, can be heated during 
the winter months? I want a simple and cheap cou- 
trivance.—Z. D., Liverpool. 

—— I have a greenhouse 9 ft. by 12 ft. by 9 ft. high. 
Can any reader inform me the best way of heating 
it? Iam not allowed to have a chimney or make any 
smoke. Is a petroleum lamp any use? and if so, which is 
the best ?—H. T. B. 


2408.—Making an Asparagus Bed. -Will some 
one be so kind as to give me the necessary directiors 
how and when to make a fresh Asparagus bed? my olu 
one appears now of no use.—A SUBSCRIBER. 

2409.—Plants for Shelves.—What are the best 
plants to grow on the top shelf ot a wooden conservatory 
stand about 4 ft.from the glass? I have tried Salvias, 
Balsams, and other things, but nothing seems to flourish 
there, the plants grow so tall and spindly, Would boxes 
or pots of seeds do well there ?—NANcy. 

2410.-Calceolarias from Cuttings.—If these 
are cut down and placed in a pit, like Cinerarias, they will 
throw up young shoots to make good cuttings. Can any 
one tell me how this plan will succeed ?—ARTHUR. 


2411.—Azaleas not Blooming.—Can any one tell 
me why my Azaleas have not flowered this year? They 
look strong and healthy, and have made a great deal of 
wood; on one a few flower-buds appeared, but they 
almost immediately dropped off. They have been kept 
in a greenhouse, and have had plenty of water.-~ 
AoW. Ti. 


2412.—Double and Single Stocks.—How can I 
tell double from single Ten-week Stocks before they are 
in bud ?—T. KE. 


2413.—Show Celery.—Will any practical grower of 
Celery give me as early as possible the best way to treat 
above, especially giving information as to supporting 
the Celery when not earthed up, and also the best way 
and material used for wrapping, so as to ensure effectual 
blanching ?—A LOVER OF CELERY. 


2414.—Datura chloranthe, Tropxolum polyphyl- 
lum, and Tropzolum speciosum, are three plants which 
batile me. Can any oneset me right in the cultivation 
of them ? 


2415.—Budding Roses.—I have a common white 
Rose ina pot; I want to bud a Maréchal Niel Rose on it, 
When would be the best time to do it? I want to move 
it to the back wall of a Vinery; willit interfere with the 
Vines? and would it do planted in a Vine border ? 
Should I budit before removing it or after?—B. L. C. 


2416.—Winter Gardening.—What will remain 
green through the winter in a border of cold soil?—A. L 








FLOWER SHOW IN REGENT’S PARK. 


THE second summer exhibition, held on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th inst., at Regent’s Park, was a 
very tine one—one of the best indeed that has 
been held in London this year. The spacious 
tent was well filled with unusually fine exhibits 
in the various classes, the entries in which were, 
on the whole, very numerous. ‘The principal 
attractions were the grand banks of Orchids, 
especially those exhibited by amateurs, notable 
among whom was Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P., whose gardener showed such examples as 
are seldom seen at anexhibition. The miscella- 
neous groups. which occupied the central banks, 
contributed by Messrs. Veitch, Williams, Hen- 
derson, and Laing, were likewise highly attrac- 
tive. The usual display of stove and greenhouse 
flowering and fine-foliaged plants and Ferns was 
on this occasion more numerous, and all, with 
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but few exceptions, were of high merit. A 
remarkable feature also was the tuberous Bego- 
nias shown by amateurs, which were finer than 
we have yet seen them; this is a proof that 
their culture is being better understood, as the 
collection shown by Mr. Law’s gardener was in- 
deed very fine. The display of fruit was good, 
though not large. Some excellent examples 
were shown for the leading prizes. The compe- 
tition for the ten guinea prize offered by the 
Fruiterer’s Company, which was to have taken 
place on this occasion, was withdrawn, and has 
been postponed until the occasion of the 
evening féte (June 30). Altogether 1b was a 
fair exhibition, and the judicious arrangement 
of colour and foliage was very effective, and 
was moreover increased by the Messrs. Carter’s 
extensive display of annuals in the corridor, 
and Messrs. Waterer’s Rhododendrons in the 
adjoining tent. 

Packing Fruit.—We are requested to 
direct the attention of our readers to the special 
prizes offered by Messrs. Webber & Co., of Co- 
vent Garden, for competition on the 29th inst., 
on the occasion of the Rose show to be held _by 
the Royal Horticultural Society at South Ken- 
sington. The prizes are £7 7s. and £3 3s. for 
the best packed three boxes of fruit, to consist 
of one box of Grapes not less than 14 Ib, ; one 
box of Peaches not less than twenty-four ; 
and one box of Strawberries not less than 2 lb. 
To be booked, carriage paid, at any station 
over 20 miles from London, and delivered by 
railway company, addressed to the Superinten- 
dent, Royal Horticultural Society, South Ken- 
sington. Those of our readers who do not com- 
pete for the prizes should, if they are in the 
habit of sending away fruit, avail themselves of 
the opportunity of seeing the best ways of 
packing it. 








POULTRY. 





Poultry Profitable.—I have kept poultry 
for seven years, and feel sure they can be made 
fairly profitable. My method is to obtain, if 
possible, broods at various seasons, so that eggs 
may be had all the year. Last year I had birds 
hatched in May, August, and October. My first 
May pullets commenced laying November 6 (a 
cross-bred Brahma Spanish); August pullets 
first commenced to lay February 15; and one 
pullet, hatched October 23 (light Brahma, pure- 
bred), laid her first egg April 11; she has laid 
every day but three until recently, when she be- 
came broody. Forty-two eggsin succession, froma 
bird now only seven months old, I think very 
wonderful ; this is without doubt, as she has 
been kept with other pullets only. My birds are 
well fed, and have a Grass run of an acre. I 
give Barley twice daily, kitchen scraps, &c., and 
in the winter warm food once daily.—E. D. 


Vermin on Poultry.—M. Lemoin, of Crosne, says 
that he changes the whole of the material in his nest 
boxes every six days when the hens are sitting, and 
powders the floor of the box or basket with sulphur 
flour. To ensure a good hatch, he finds it necessary that 
the hen should be comfortable, and also be well nour- 
ished, so much so, that he crams them if they will not 
eat regularly ; he does this not only to ensure steady sit- 
ting, but to ensure a good supply of heat from the hen’s 
body.—T. C. 

__ Go to the nearest chemist and ask for a long- 
shaped bottle, to hold about 2 oz. of bi-sulphate of carbon. 
Before youremove the cork fastena piece of string round 
the neck, and make a loop to hang it on a nail ; when it 
is hung up remove the cork, and the escape of the vapour 
in the chicken house will free it and the poultry of all 
vermin and not injure the fowls.—T. C. 


___ In answer to “‘ Subscriber’s” inquiry as to whether 
insects are injurious to chickens, we answer most 
assuredly they are. Follow out the instructions given 
in the article on “Insects in Poultry,’ in GARDENING 
of June 5, and the birds will soon be free of all insects. 


Keeping Brahmas.—Your bird appears to be suf- 
fering from cramp. Keep it in a warm dry place ; the 
bottom of the pen should be littered with chaff orstraw, 
and feed liberally with good nourishing food. In the 
space mentioned, a cock and half-a-dozen hens could 
be kept, but they would need keeping very clean. 


Keeping Ducks.—In answer to “T.T. B.” about 
young ducks, I findthe ordinary breed answer best. I 
rear them till they are six weeks old, and then they are 
worth 1s. 6d. ; if you keep them till they are grown, they 
would then be worth about 3s. 4d. I have a brood. of 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


the birds. These insects irritate the birds, especially 
round the head ; and as the nits are firmly attached in 
great numbers to the feathers, the birds in scratching 
themselves often pull out the feathers. A little oil may 
be rubbed over the head and neck, and plenty of dry 
earth or mortar, with a little sulphur mixed together for 
the birds to dust in, 


Pea-fowl.—Their ordinary food is the young Grass, 
but to prevent them straying it is advisable to give them 
a daily feed of bread scraps. With regular feeding they 
become as domesticated and harmless'as barndoor fowl, 
and the damage done in a large garden is very small. 
They require no shelter either in winter or summer, their 
favourite roosting place being a tree or one of the out- 


houses. 


Enlarged Crop.—lt is the crop of ‘“Kate’s” fowl, 
which has become enlarged. This is brought on by keep- 
ing the bird without water. When a supply is given 
they drink too much, and overtax the muscles of the 
crop, and these, not being able to regain their normal 
condition, leave the crop to hang down in a loose and 
most unsightly way. The fact of the hen vomiting, or 
rather the water running from the mouth, proves that 
she is often kept short of water. There is no cure for 
enlarged crops, neither does it produce any pain. 

Prolific Fowls.—‘‘ Thorburn” says he thinks his 
hen may be called prolific. According to my hens in gene- 
ral, and one in particular, I do notthink so. The one in 
particular was hatched last August, brought off a brood 
of nine on April 27, and commenced laying again on 
May 22.—A LADY. 








THE HOUSEHOLD. 


COOKING PEAS. 


GARDEN Peas, petits pois, when young, quickly 
grown, and fresh, have a delicious characteristic 
flavour of their own, arerather sweet, and al- 
most crisp when eaten ; and maintain these at- 
tributes unimpaired if simply boiled in salt and 
water. Such should be eaten a / Anglaise, the use 
of the term itself being a tacit admission on 
the part of the French chef, that a simple cook- 
ing advocated here, and practised in this 
country, isoften right. All that is produced 
under this name is a dish of Peas, cooked as 
described, with a pat of fresh butter and some 
salt, accompanied by the capital little pepper- 
mill, which is natural to a French table, and al- 
most unknown here. A morsel of the butter is 
stirred into the hot Peas, a little black pepper, 
full of fragrance, freshly ground over them, and 
a pinch of salt, according to taste, and the whole 
stirred. The same process is equally applic- 
able to French Beans, and also to that excellent 
mixture of French Beans and flageolets, so well 
known as panachés, so rarely served in this 
country. All these vegetables, when in excel- 
lent condition, are doubtless served at their 
best, @ Anglaise, not only in relation to the 
palate, but also in view of the average digestion. 
But who does not know that the common mode, 
both in town and province throughout France, 
is to servenot only French Beans, but other 
vegetables, floating in rich, yellow, melted 
butter, rendering them for most English 
stomachs, at all events, hazardous, and to some 
repulsive. 

To return to our petits pois as the type. 
When green Peas are a little hard, old, and 
tough, or a little coarse in flavour, and without 
sweetness, then it is that the French cook treats 
them withadvantage. Forsuch Peasas these, when 
no others are to be had—and it must be confessed 
that inferior Peas are far too commonly met with 
—by all means let them be served @ la Francaise. 
This means stewing them gently, with a good 
proportion of butter, some sliced Onion, a little 
salt, stirring in alittle flour and a small quan- 
tity of sugar. Some, exceptionally, adda little 
cream and yolk of egg. Another excellent 
French method, @ la Paysanne, is to add first 
butter as before, salt and Onion ; and then stew 
slowly in a fair quantity of stock, with Let- 
tuces, finely sliced, some sugar, and a shred or 
two of Parsley, if desired. Almost any Peas 
may be rendered tender and appetising if thus 
treated. 

Again, haricots verts sautés au beurre is a 
favourite mode of cooking them; but no su- 
perfluous butter should appear when they are 
served ; the quantity allowed in which to toss 
them for a few minutes on a brisk fire, after 
boiling, should amount to no more, according 
to the rule, thana tenth part by weight of that 
of the vegetables themselves when dry. 





eicht white ducklings which are a month old ; also [have 
just hatched another brood, aud two more coming later 
on. all of which I shall dispose of at 1s. 6d. each. White 
ducks are supposed to sell best, as they look whiter when 
dressed for the table. 


Disease in Fowls.—If “ May” would closely inspect 
the bird, he would find it isnot scurf, as he supposed, but 
the nits of insects which may be found on the bodies of 


The natural inference from all this is, that 
certain French methods are desirable, and their 
success is r markable when the materials are in- 
ferior ; but the English method is the simplest 
and best when the materials are—as they al- 


Henry THompson, Food and Feeding. 





ways should be—the best of their kind,—Sr1r‘ 





[June 26, 1880. 


How to Preserve Milk from Turning.-—This 
is the time of year when milk is most difficult to 
keep. By adding a small pinch of soda, it very seldom 
turns. Salt may be used for the same purpose.— 
J. BAKER. 








HOME PHTS. 


Treatment of Canaries.—In GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, April 24, there is an answer to a question as to 
the cause of feathers coming off canaries. It is a trouble 
of mine just now, and I shall be glad to know of what 
a diet consists that is nourishing and strengthening, yet 
not rich, so that I may try to cure this weakness in mine. 
Should canaries’ food be changed occasionally or not? 
Is there anything that could be used to destroy any insect 
that troubles it, for it seems constantly annoyed with 
irritation of the skin? What can I doto make it sing? 
He sang very well a little time ago, but he has left off 
now again._J. R. B 


Insects in Canary Cages.—If “L. R. F.,” who 
inquires about small red insects infesting canaries and 
their cages, will pin a white pocket-handkerchief tightly 
over the cage at night, and examine it in the morning, he 
will be able to kill dozens every morning.—E. M. C. 


Food for Dogs.—What is the best food for a New- 
foundland dog? Are cows’ buffs any injury to him, as he 
is very bad with worms just now?— NEWFOUNDLAND. 
[Good dog biscuits soaked is the best food, with a piece 
of taw meat or a bone occasionally. Cows’ buffs always 
breed worms.] 


Taming Love Birds.—The process for taming these, 
as other birds, is only time and patience. T'ake notice of 
them continually, and have them as close to your usual 
haunts as youcan. They will gradually get accustomed 
to you, and ultimately will, without doubt, eat out of 
your hand and perch on your finger. If they are Austra- 
lians their right name is Budgerigar, or Australian Grass 
parrakeet, of which I gave an account some time back in 
GARDENING. I shall be happy to answer any further 
questions on this interesting little species, which is the 
most popular of Australian parrakeets.—ADA. 


Learning Parrots to Talk. — In answer to 
“B.A. E.,” I should like to know how he has determined 
the age of his grey parrot. Some parrots begin to talk 
sooner than others, and naturally some are more talented 
than others and pick up sentences more quickly. Keep 
him in an adjoining room and do not let him see you 
whilst you are repeating words you wish him to learn, 
and repeat them as frequently as possible. Feed him with 
any kind of seed he prefers, also sop and fruit. Do not 
on any account forget to keep a constant supply of fresh 
water in his cage. The male grey parrot alone possess 
the power to whistle.—ADA. 


Canaries in Newly-painted Cages.— Unless 
the paint is perfectly hard and dry, the birds will pick it, 
and therefore impair their constitution; but if perfectly 
dry and hard it will be quite safe to put the birds in. 
For my own part I prefer a plain wire cage with ma- 
hogany bottom—the sort known as waggon cages. They 
last longer and always look nice with alittle care.—ADA. 








COVENT GARDEN MARKHT. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Cut Flowers.—FPer dozen bunches.—Anemone, 2s 
to 6s; Azalea, 4s to 9s; Cineraria, 68 to 12s; Ferus 
(various), 3s to 93; Heliotrope, 6s ; Lily of the Valley, 4s 
to 12s; Lilac, 2s to 8s; Mignonette, 4s to 98; Narcissus 
6s to 12s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 3s to 6s; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 6s; Spirzas, 6s to 12s; Tropzolums, 1s to 
3s; Tulips, 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 2s.—Per 
dozen flowers. — Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies, 
3s; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 3s; Hucharis, 4s to 63; 
Gardenias, 2s to 8s; Roses, 1s 6d to 6s.—Per dozen 
sprays or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d to 3s; Fuchsias, 2s 
te a Primulas (double), 94 to 1s; Stephanotis, 23 6d 
o 4s. 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 93 to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 18s ; Begonias 
(flowering), 6s to 12s; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 12s; 
Bouvardias, 12s to 188; Cineraria, 4s to 12s; Daphne 
indica, 4s to 6s; Dracena (green-leaved kinds), 12s to 
303 ; Euonymus, 4s to 12s; Kuonymus (variegated), 6s to 
18s ; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, various), 6s to 18s; 
Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 6s to 12s ; Gardenias, 
243 to 36s; Lily of the Valley, 12s to 24s; Mic- 
nonette, 6s to 9s; Nasturtium, 3s to 6s; Palms ois 18s 
to 60s; Pelargoniums (fancy), 9s to 24s; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 4s to 9s; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 248 ; Spirsea japonica, 63s 
to 18s; Selaginellas, 3s to 4s; Virginian Creepers, 6s. - 
Per pair.—Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 48s to 7s; Palms 
(large), 15s to 42s; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel and barrel, 9s 
to 30s; Cobs and Filberts, per 100 lb, 120s; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per lb, 2s to 6s; Lemons, per box 
30s to 353; Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 168 | 
Pomeloes, per dozen, 3s to 6s ; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), 
each, 5s to 15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per Ih, 
28 to 3s; Strawberries per lb, 1s 6d to 4s; Gooseberries 
per qt, 4d to 6d. 


Vegetables.—Per 100.—Asparagus, 33 to 5s; French 
Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches.—Carrots (out- 
door), 4s to 5s; Watercress, 6d to 8d; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s; 
Mint, 4s to 6s; Parsley, 48; Turnips, 1s to 1s 9d; 
Radishes, 94 tols; Herbs,2dto6d. Per doz. punnets.— 
Cress, Mustard. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 48 to 7s; Endive, 2s to 3s; Lettuce, 6d to 
1s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 3s to 6s. Per 1b.—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes,1d to 3d. Chervil, per 
punnet, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s : Mushrooms, 
per pottle, 1s 3d to 1s 9d; Potatoes (general store, round 
kinds), per ton, 100s to 200s;. Kidney, per ton, 120s te 
180s; Parsnips, per tally, 5s to 7s: Rhubarb (per dozen 





bundles), 2s to 3s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra, 
gon, per bunch, 6d. : : ak — 
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JAPANESE PRIMROSES. 





Tue annexed illustration of Japanese 
Primroses represents a race of hardy new 
forms of much beauty and variety. We 
are indebted to the late Mr. John Gould 


variety known as grandiflora, the inner or 
upper sepals of the petals of which is} 
white, the reverse rose. 
two of these are garden hybrids raised in 
this country. 
cultivation in this country for a consider- 


Probably one or | 


These fine forms were under 
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REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 








charming varieties in cultivation, Three 
of these are represented in the accompany- 
ing illustration : laciniata is a fime kind, 
remarkable for its large bold flowers, which 
are handsomely fringed on the edges and of 
a rich bright purplish-red colour; pur- 


N 


GROUP OF HARDY JAPANESE PRIMROSES—PRIMULA (SIEBOLDI) CORTUSOIDES AMGNA. 


Veitch for the introduction of Primula 
cortusoides amcena, or P. Sieboldi as it has 
since been designated. This was followed 
by the white variety, the Lilac form known 
as lilacina (which is so distinct ani alto- 
gether so unique in character, as to rank 
almost as a species), and the rose and white 


able time before new varieties were obtained 
from them. Probably this arose from the 
circumstance that P. amecena, which is 
most generally cultivated, rarely matures 
its seed. The other three are more free in 
this respect, especially the variety grandi- 
flora. Now, however, there are some 


purea is a sort having large and finely, 
formed flowers of a bright mauve-purple- 
very distinct and handsome ; and maxima, 
a greatly improved form of grandiflora, 
largely increased in size, purer in colour 
on the surface, and deeper on the reverse 
side. Mr. Dean, of Bedfont, Hounslow, 
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pots. The two cases are not identical, for w 
there may be instances in which it may be| 
sirable to reduce and open out the roots a |} 
when subjected to fresh potting, in the majd 
of instances with plants in vigorous growth 
less the ball is broken up the better; but 4 
in growing plants in pots it is easy to make| 
thin stratum of new soil between the ball 
the sides of the pot firm, so that instead of dr 
ing off the water from the roots, it in rea 
holds plenty of moisture in suspension, wl 
gives the desired encouragement to the gro 
of the plant. 


away and dig the ground over and level it down, 
then I plant my 400 Celery plants on it 7 in. 
apart, leaving a footpath every yard. When 


from plants in whose nursery our illustra- 
tion was made, has also raised many other 


varieties of _scarcely less merit, but the they are ready to earth up I tie them up nicely 

foregoing will sufficiently illustrate their| and puta 4-in. drain pipe over each one, When 

value. One chief merit possessed by these | they are ready again for earthing up, I put 

new Japan Primroses is, that they bloom another one over them and drive a stake 3 ft. 
ae RS Ay ‘ 


tas ketal long down by the side of each pipe, and tie a 
early, coming in about the month of April, piece of matting round the stake and pipes to 


when flowering plants are not particularly keep the wind from blowing them down, 
plentiful; another is, that they are remark-| and they blanch beautifully. I have always 
ably free bloomers, throwing up, as they fine Celery, and get 2d. and 3d. a stick, and it 


; lasting a| Pays me very well, and when Ihave planted the 
do, successional flower-stems, and lasting a Celery I make a lean-to greenhouse of my lights ; 


long time in perfection. For pot culture) six lights form the roof and three lights the 
and cool greenhouse and window decora-| front, two lights one end, one light and a door 
tion they are unequalled at the time of the | the other, and ie iianele lights to fit ends 

ie Madea etoe UTR RCeaeivh Hthh under the roof. These lights are all screwed to 
year Just alluded to. .)|a framework, and the crevices are puttied up, 
also, is comparatively easy. The best soil 










































VEGETABLES. 





Gathering Peas.—If prolongation 
bearing be desired, Peas should not 
gathered indiscriminately, as is often do 
but the oldest of the pods should be remo 
as often as possible after they have becd 
fit for use, inasmuch as one pod allowed to 
old will weaken the bearing properties of 
plant more than many young ones ; therefor 
it is better to gather and throw away than all 
them to remain on the plants after they are 
for use. In plucking the pods from the hai 
both hands should be used, so as not to bre 
and damage the plants, picking only such pc 
as are moderately well filled, for if young a 
old be gathered together they boil unequal 
Gathering for exhibition is also an operat 
‘that does not generally get the care bestow 
upon it which it deserves. When Peas | 
wanted for exhibition they are not unfrequen| 
gathered by a garden boy, or by some such p) 
son, who takes no pains to gather them ca 
fully. Gathering Peas for exhibition requir 
comparatively speaking, as much care as cutti 
Grapes, but how seldom do they receive th 
attention. Only those who have some kno 
ledge of the matter should be allowed to gath 
Peas for such a purpose, A pair of scissc 
should be used to cut off the pods, cutti: 
them all with the same length of stalk, ca 
being taken not to touch the pods, for fear 
rubbing off the bloom. The pods should al 
be as nearly as possible of the same length ai 
equally well filled. 


Mushroom Culture,—Any one in t: 
possession of an outhouse or cellar, and who c: 
command a temperature of from 47° to 50°, c: 
at any time produce a good supply of Mus 
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so that it is very nearly waterproof. I grow 
for them is light, free, rich material, con-| Pelagoniums, Balsams, Petunias, Cactus, 
sisting of fibry loam, leaf-mould, pulverised | Fuchsias, Musk, Ferns, Asters, Stocks, Roses, 
= . . and Chrysanthemums, and they do very well. 

manure, and some grit to keep it open. I get nothing but sun heat: that I get most of 

When grown in pots the latter should be} the day. Some amateurs will say they have no 

well drained, as the roots keep pretty near| glass; I had none at first. I bought one light 

the surface; they are also impatient of| at sue eee p08 beuga oe it the 

excessive moisture, and when planted in| OY * S04 1m Velery planting.—1.J. A. b, 

the open ground (for the Japanese Primrose 
is a perfectly hardy plant), they should be PLANTING OUT PLANTS RAISED IN 
in thoroughly drained soil, or in raised POTS, 
positions on rockwork. The roots creep] yaxy plants that grow and ripen their pro- 
just below the surface and form eyes, by | duce in the open air are annually raised in pots 
means of which any one variety can be| under glass for the purpose of giving them an 
easily propagated. The Japanese Primrose | "ly ert, + the case of Tomatoes, Capsi- 
iy a . i iach Wiles (its cums, &c., 1b is the custom to grow two or more 
18 a herbaceous perennial, willc é ”| plants in a pot, and when the proper time 
leaves in autumn and winter, when it goes| arrives for planting them out to do so with the 
to rest, and breaks up again early in spring. | balls entire. I am convinced, however, that 
For growing in fancy earthenware pans or| Wherever it is necessary, owing to want of 
sae . lants aaemaeang seful- | SP8ce to grow several plants in a pot during the 
rustic vases, lew plants surpass 11 uselul-| nursing period, they should always be divided 
ness these beautiful hardy Primulas. If] and the roots opened out when planted finally. 
old plants be divided every year, anda num-| As an illustration of what I mean, let us take 
ber of the pieces placed in large pans, they] Pot of Tomatoes, with say two plants in it, 

i f WARS EREH asic eren | 282 each side of the pot; it may appear at 
produce a mass 0 : a) first sight that the plants would receive less 
in a sitting-room, for a considerable length] check if turned out without breaking the ball 
of time; and in a cool, airy conservatory | than if it were broken through the middle and 
they of course last much longer. When|¢ch plant planted singly, but there really is 

t the flowers soon shrivel, and they can-| 7° Comparison between the two modes of per 
oes e ORES Ai forming a very simple operation as regards the 
not, therefore, be recommended in that| influence upon the future well-doing of the 
state ; but no one possessing a cool house] plants; and although I have instanced Tomatoes Lae, . 

: ; Hise : 2 : : s. The best method is to procure (fre: 
should be without a good display of these atthe ae ready, a preehine aoa from the stable) as much short manure as 
Primulas in early spring. upon iiatng Hama plants. I Le f not, I hope necessary to make a bed from 14 in, to 18 i: 

say that I do not advocate any unnecessary deep, and any size the house can convenient 
mutilation of the roots, but the importance of a sane me ihe: amt ae hee. d - a - 4 
To Destroy Green Fly, Scale, or| giving them a proper direction outweighs any a of ibe iisture is thrown of . bhein arb 
Thrips.—Two small wine-glasses of paraffin to| little inconvenience the plants may suffer from | P ‘ Pepi et) ae 
2 f . i ay 1 SS a root or two bein sane The dict is, when it out fora day or two until it is dry and eg 
4 gals. of water; syringe the plant by most os “Beles 7 with | C001; after that put it again in a heap, and allo 
carefully keeping these two ingredients tho-| the soil is warm and moist, wounds heal with |‘ : : prise fae 
ane had vi ‘th th inge | astounding rapidity, and new roots are formed it to remain five or six days; it will then be f 
deapty antl Werth Alarm oh Ge cavaesPaines in increased "aber without -much check hives adseog: Wiis oe sbaivarn® Ceeber 4 
before you use it on the plant. This mixing] being given. I have watched the effect of this the measurements Jey ieee’ 
should be constantly repeated. Of course, like | many times, and with various kinds of plants, ed ‘ae ea ea ee de’ 
all other watering, it should be done after the} and the advantage was always in favour of un- Set en en Hence de 
; ; . the temperature from rising too high at first 
sun has gone down. A burnt look, as of scorch-| lacing and disentangling the roots, even sup- As soon as the heat haamieen and aoteaemnnnee 4 
ing, is the result if used too strong or without| posing ajfibre or two were ruptured during the : ; 

5? © _ +4 about 74°, the bed is ready to receive the spaw 
proper mixing; but most delicate plants may be} process. Whenever it is necessary to plant out —half e basher anit 7 bed 8 fete 10 4 
thus treated without fear of harm,.—E, L., Lan-| anything that has become pot-bound, and it is are a reyes (i bites -hasieee SES bese, 
caster. not thought desirable to interfere with the ball, | °4 ? : | 

4 first make sure that the ball is thoroughly moist, | P!°°®*: about the size of a large Walnut, 4 
he cman aA Pane Lk wom and when planted, make the soil round it as firm | Placed 1; ihe bei ae the he ea be P 
snail, so much so, indeed, that I Sonia Gok g rf ng possible, leave ee eae ce ue oF basin when ia i es a ae h oti - ie “ti 
frond aboven in thighowt weeiaea cher Sie all is finished to concentrate the moisture over | #24 Well beaten the t _ iy Ae. o, 7 
rond a 2°) 4 in. high. ex : e em nigh the ball. When plants are planted from pots |8P2W1 is put into the bed. covering of ha 
and morning, but could not get rid of the depre- with hard’ balla a froaht queens Boil oie or straw, if put on, and carefully taken off whe: 
dators. One day, however, I was dusting some water drains away too ani and the plants the Mushrooms appear, will materially haste 
small plants with Fowler’s Tobacco-powder, and : 5 Sree their growth. If the above directions be care 
4 ; . 1, | Perish from lack of moisture, even though plenty 5 : ; 
by chance I dropped some of it on a snail, which may have been poured round them. And thigis|f¥lly attended to, Mushrooms will begin +: 
ie 2 be ree by . pa rare TY oho oF the greatest objections Which I Have to | ®Ppear in about six weeks, After the bed ha 
afterwards dusted half-a-dozen Maiden-hair . S Be : been spawned, it should on no account b 
° ° . lant s a g s pawne 1 
Ferns with this powder, and with excellent ee Aicatecelee Geeta e The eee watered unless when very dry ; asmall quan 
results, for they shot up strongly, and have not difficulty of keeping plants put out under such| *ity.of water, the same temperature as that o 
been troubled with snails since ; it might, there- ER A SOO supplied with water in a dry soil the bed, only to be given at a time. The wall 
fore, have the same effect upon other plants,— are increased immensely, whereas if the roots be and floor of the house may be damped in orde 
G. W. properly opened out in planting, and laid in fresh | © Maintain a moist temperature.—J. 

How I Make a Garden Pay.—My moist soil, one or two good waterings will be all| Seakale.—Seakale can be grown eithe 
garden is 12 yds. long, 5 yds. wide. I have | that is necessary ; if dry weather follow, mulch | from pieces of the whipthong-like roots, cut 1 
twelve frame-lights, which I fill with Celery in| thinly or thickly, according to the size of the lengths of 6 in, or 8 in., which is the bes: 
April, and I sell them all by the end of May at| plants and the nature of the soil. I am not method, or from seed sown early in April. If 
4d. per score, about 4000 plants, besides 400 of | now thinking or speaking of plants that are con- by the latter method, the seeds are, as usual 
the best, which I keep for my own use. When| stantly grown in pots, and have occasionally, as | put in four or six together, in rows at interval; 
I have sold all the plants I take the frame work | they increase in size, to be shifted on into larger | of 14 ft, apart in the rows, and a like distanc: 
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row from row, they will require to be 
thinned to a single plant in each case, and 
the ground between should be kept well hoed, 
so as to destroy weeds. By this method, in 
good, deep, well-enriched soil, a portion of the 
plants will be strong enough for taking up to 
forceduring the coming winter, the weaker ones 
being allowed toremain for another year. The 
great advantage in growing Seakale frem root 
cuttings is, that the plants have the start 
of those grown from seed, the greater part mak- 
ing strong roots the first summer. Nearly all 
that are allowed to stand a second season will 
throw up flowers, which must be cut away, or 
they completely prevent the plants making 
strong crowns ; and under any treatment, these 
plants that have so thrown up a flower-stem are 
not so good as they otherwise would be ; even 
when cut out as soon as it makes its appearance 
it causes the root to form several crowns, which 
are individually weaker, and not so good for 
forcing as a plant with a single strong crown. 
The old system of growing Seakale in rows 3 
in. apart, the plant being the same distance 
asunder in the rows, and forcing it in the bed 
under pots made for the purpose and covered 
with leaves or other fermenting material, is ex- 
travagant in every way, both as regards the 
ground it occupies, the cost of pots, and the 
amount of labour involved. Forced in this way, 
it also often has an earthy taste. In the culti- 
vation of this vegetable it should be remem- 
bered that itis a marine plant, and, lke its 
congeners, isfond of moisture and manure of a 
silene character. Those who reside on the 
coast cannot do better than dig into the soil 
where itis grown plenty of rotten sea-weed ; 
where this is not at hand a good dressing of 
refuse salt—4 oz; or 6 oz. to the square yard— 
applied through the growing season, but not 
so as absolutely totouch the plants, will be found 
highly beneficial to the crop. 


Winter Spinach.—To afford constant 
pickings of this excellent vegetable throughout 
the winter, a greater breadth of it must be sown 
than most other things, as it does not grow fast 
enough to keep up the supply. The object 
should be to get the plants to that stage when 
they are about going to seed before they cease 
growing. At this stage they have their first good 
leaves, and they are ina condition to stand the 
winter, and are sure to produce plentifully next 
spring and onwards till the end of May, well 
overlapping the early spring sowings.. To pro- 
duce these results sowing should not be delayed 
beyond the middle of August, and it is often 
necessary to sow a fortnight earlier than that, 
but, like the winter Turnips, two sowings had 
better be made if the ground can be spared. 
Spinach likes a deep, rich, and rather light soil. 
Decayed vegetable litter or stable manure well 
rotted suits it well, and the manure should be 
deeply dug into the ground. Winter or prickly 
Spinach is the kind to sow. Eighteen inches 
between the drills is wide enough for the winter 
crop, and the seed must not be covered in more 
than lin, deep. When the seedlings are fairly 
up they should be thinned to 3 in. or 4 in. 
between the plants, and afterwards the surface 
of the ground should be stirred with the hoe. 
In picking for use the bottom and oldest leaves 
should be gathered, and the younger left to grow 
for successional pickings. 

Fillbasket Peas.—After three years’ 
experience I find no Peas to equal Fillbasket. 
The size of the pods (filled tightly as drums), 
the great weight of the crop, and, lastly, the 
excellent flavour, all render this Pea the best 
that could be grown for market purposes.— 
1 SMC ah 8 

Early Snowball Cauliflower.—This is 
one of the best of Cauliflowers. Its character- 
istics are earliness, dwarfness, and closeness of 
head, which is solid and white. March-raised 
plants of it begin to head by the middle of June. 
T have cut beautiful heads from plants in twelve 
weeks from seed sown early in July. When 
cooked it is soft and tender.—D. 

Picking off Potato Blossoms.—This 
should only be done in the case of such kinds as 
bear fruit so abundantly as to weigh the haulm 
to the ground, and exhaust the plant. As a 
rule, however, not one-third of the kinds grown 
are free seeders. In order to test the effects of 
picking off the blossoms upon the future crop, 
a kind should be selected that is a large seed- 
producer,—A, 
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Supplanter Pea.—This is one of the best 
Peas I have tried for some years. It is dwarf 
in habit, vigorous in growth, and a heavy cropper, 
many of the pods containing nine Peas, I have 
just had a small dish cooked ; they are of a 
beautiful dark green colour when boiled; and 
good in flavour. This Pea, from its dwarf, 
sturdy habit, will be found especially valuable 
for small gardens.—R. A. 

Celery Fly.—The larve of the Celery fly 
(Tephrites onopordinis) in some seasons do 
much mischief to the Celery crops. When 
Celery is infested with the larve the leaves 
become blistered and turn yellow, and as the 
grubs are underneath the blisters they may be 
crushed between the finger and thumb. The 
grubs, when full grown, descend into the earth 
and remain in the chrysalis state until the 
following spring, when they give birth to the 
fly, which in due course deposits the eggs on 
the leaves. Therefore, to prevent the attack of 
the pest next year, leaves badly infested should 
be removed and burnt, to prevent the grubs 
attaining their full development. Mr. Rose, of 
St. George’s Hill, Byfleet, having been for some 
years troubled with Celery fly, filled a 36- 
gallon water-barrow with sufficient. water to 
dissolve two 1-lb. boxes of Gishurst Compound, 
mixing with it 1 Ib. of Pooley’s Tobacco 


Powder, and filling up the whole with boiling }- 


water, stirring all well together. The mixture, 
after being allowed to stand for some twenty- 
four hours, was used to water the affected Celery 
plants—a watering-can with a very fine rose 
being used for the purpose. The plants having 
been well saturated with this mixture were 
then examined, and the grubs which had bur- 
rowed into the leaves were all found to be dead. 
The crop, too, seemed to be greatly improved, 
the mixture having evidently acted not only as 
an insecticide, but as a fertiliser. About three 
weeks after he repeated the same treatment 
with another crop with precisely the same 
results, 





The Best Receipt for Making a 
Copying Machine.—Gelatine glue, 24 0z., 
water, 50z.; let the above soak together for 
twelve hours, then add glycerine, 54 oz. fluid, 
carbolic acid, minims x. Dissolve glue» in 
water at a gentle heat in @ jar in pan of water, 
then add the other ingredients ; stir, and strain 
through muslin and letit stand for about twelve 
hours. Inx.—A. penny packet of Crawshaw’s 
violet dye in 4 oz. of water, and plenty of moist 
sugar. Before using rub gently with a sponge 
and cold water, taking the wet off by placing a 
clean sheet of blotting-paper on the surface,— 
SUBSCRIBER, 


Cats and Nemophila insignis.— 
Pour a little hot water over twopennyworth of 
bitter aloes, and then fill up with cold water to 
about two quarts. Let it stand all night, and 
next evening water the leaves of the Nemophila 
with it, and the cats will not touch it, The 
same bitter aloes will last through many, water- 
ings until they melt away. The smell is not 
strong enough to be noticed by us, but the cats 
dislike it.—E, R. 


Sawdust in Gardens.—In reply to seve- 
ral queries, and for the benefit of those interested, 
I will just state my own experience in connec- 
tion with sawdust in the garden. Two years 
ago I entered upon possession of my present 
house and garden (new), which latter was like a 
turnpike road, owing to the builders running 
over it. I had it well dug and manured, but 
did little or no good during the summer of 1879, 
for after every shower of rain, and being so much 
clay, it was set down quite hard again, and nothing 
would grow. That winter I had it well turned 
over, and all the ashes from the house sifted and 
turned in with plenty of manure. _ Last.year it 
was a trifle better, but still bad. I asked this 
same question, and one or two correspondents 
wrote against using sawdust ; I, however, last 
autumn determined to try it. Accordingly I 
obtained a few sacks, which I shook thickly all 
over the ground, more manure, more ashes, 
about a bushel of soot, a quantity of salt, and 
some fresh-slaked lime—this was all worked 
over three or four times during the winter, I 
have planted it this spring with Scarlet Runners, 
Dwarf Beans, Turnips, Lettuces, Radishes, and 
Onions, besides round the borders all sorts of 
flower seeds, and everything is doing well. 
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The Beans have come up with only three or four 
failures where in previous years they could not 
break through the ground. I do not know that 
there would be any manurial properties in saw- 
dust, but used as I have described I have turned 
a hard clay garden intoa rich, light, and flourish- 
ing one. This would not be desirable for grow- 
ing everything, but where a light soil is required 
I can recommend sawdust, if used in combination 
with the other ingredients. I may just mention 
that my garden is about the usual London size, 
viz., about 40 ft. long and 18 ft. wide ; locality, 
Clapham.—FERNDALE, 

Horticultural Shows.—Your correspon- 
dent ‘‘Tremadoc” will find, as far as Straw- 
berries are concerned, that fruit 1 oz. each will 
make a fine show sample, but then something 
depends upon sort and colour, and size alone 
don’t make up for the lack of these, Even 
twenty fruits to the pound of President or Sir 
Joseph Paxton, the best show sorts, and hand- 
some and of good colour, will be hard to beat. 
Excellence does not always depend upon weight. 
Ifit were so, the scales and not the eyes would 
be the most exact judges.—A. D, 


The Vitelotte Potato.—This is the 
curious looking, sausage-shaped, little reddish 
Potato which comes to Covent Garden from 
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The Vitelotte Potato. 











France, It is, we believe, used in preference 
to all others for Potato salads. It may often 
be seen exposed in the Central Row. 








FRUIT. 


HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES. 


Soil.—In the cultivation of Strawberries 
the soil is of much importance. The best 
Strawberry soil is a good sound loam, and if 
rather unctious so much the better. A poor 
light soil is quite unfit for Strawberries, but 
much may be done by deep digging and liberal 
supplies of manure. A light soil should be 
trenched fully 2 ft. deep, and plenty of manure 
should be placed at the bottom of the trench. 
For a moderately stiff soil, two good spits, or 
about 20 in., will be found ample. In either 
case, the soil should be made rich with manure ; 
and at the time of planting ample space should 
be given for future development. 


Selection of Runners,—This is also an 
important consideration. Those only should 
be employed that are stout and healthy, with a 
good round, plump bud in the centre ; and they 
must be from fruit-bearing plants. When run- 
ners are taken at random from unfruitful 
plants, the progeny generally proves unfruitful 
also. It is of the utmost advantage, in order to 
obtain the runners quick, and to get them soon 
into their fruiting quarters, that they be 
layered in small pots about 4 in. or 5 in. in 
diameter, filled with rich loamy soil, and mixed 
with a little rotten dung. While they remain 
in the pots they must not be allowed to suffer 
from want of water. They will make rapid 
progress in this rich compost ; as soon as they 
are fairly rooted they can be cut away from the 
parent plants, and, as soon as convenient after- 
wards, they should be finally planted out before 
the pots become matted with roots. Such 
plants in dry weather succeed much better than 
pieces of runners without roots, those in pots 
commencing to grow at once, while the others 
dry up. Last autumn I formed a plantation 
with plants that had been layered in pots, with 
the exception of one row that came from a 
neighbour that had not been layered. Those 
that had been prepared by laying in pots are 
six times as large as those just alluded to, and 
are bearing six times as much fruit, 


Planting.—In planting I perhaps give more 
space than many people think proper, but it 
has always been a first principle with me to 
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give crops ample room for development, and I 
rarely ever find any plant ungrateful for such 
liberality. The planting requires great care, 
for on this much of the ultimate success de- 
pends. I would here advise, if the soil be very 
light, that it be made firm before planting. 
When convenient, a portion of clay should be 
added to it, which will much improve the con- 
dition of the plants. If the ground be tolerably 
stiff this will be unnecessary. In planting, take 
care to make the ground firm about the roots. 
There is scarcely any soil so poor but what may 
be made to grow good Strawberries if properly 
managed. With regard to distance, we allow 
them, on an average, 27 in. or 30 in. from row 
to row, and about 2 ft. apart in the rows. I 
have known some, who have wished to make 
the most of their land, plant 1 ft. apart in the 
rows, and, after the first crop, destroy every 
alternate plant. Others I have known to have 
planted a row of Coleworts between each row, 
and to have pulled them up by the roots early 
in spring, leaving the whole space to the Straw- 
berries. I never allow a bed to remain longer 
than three years before it is destroyed. Good 
fruit is obtained the first year after planting ; 
the crop may be a little heavier the second year, 
but the fruit will be finer the first year. The 
third year the crop will be good, but the fruit 
will not be so fine as it was either the first or 
second ; and, after it is gathered, the bearing 
powers of the plants will be exhausted, and 
they should either be burnt on the ground, and 
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great perfec 
It is, therefore, obvious that a 
water is a necessary adjunct to every Straw- 
berry garden. 
to expand, the water should be given freely ; 
and if, before the plants go out of bloom, they 
can be given a good soaking of manure water, it 
will almost double the weight of the crop. I 
consider the application of manure water to 
Strawberries, while they are in bloom, the 
secret of success. 
used to allot certain quarters to the growth of 
certain crops, and more especially those of 
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annual prunings, yields large crops of superic 
quality of fruit ; in fact, equals in point of pr: 
fit any_of the newer and Jarger sorts. It wi 
be found a saving of time and expense to pra‘ 
tise summer pruning with the Currant. A lar: 
part of the young shoots may be pulled out « 
the older bushes early in July while the wood 
succulent and soft, and those to remain may | 
shortened in by pinching with the thumb an 
finger. A bearing bush should be kept open an 
spreading ; when this surplus young wood is r 
moved in July, the bearing parts a 
strengthened, and more and larger fruit is pr 
duced on the same surface the following yea 
—T. 


Mildew on Vines.—I cured my Vines 
this troublesome pest when I was growing : 
the same time the house full of plants, so wi' 
the constant watering of the plants it was 1 
easy matter. In the first place, as soon as I sa 
mildew appear, I took 2 oz. of flour 
sulphur and put it in four gallons of water a1 
wellsyringed the Vines with it. The followi: 
week I syringed again, afterwards kept t 
Grapes as dry as possible, and then, with 
common pepper-box, I well dusted the bunch 
with the dry sulphur, and continued to do so 
long as I saw any mildew ; but a long time 
fore the Grapes coloured it had all disappeare 
and then I got a dusting-brush, such as is us' 
in the drawing-room for dusting ornaments, a) 
with it I thoroughly dusted all the sulphur : 
the Grapes. I have been cutting this 1: 


tion; without them, it languishes. 
good supply of 






As soon as the blossoms begin 
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Strawberries; but I would particularly advise 
that such a practice should be abandoned, and 
a fresh situation for every succeeding planta- 
tion provided. When the ground has been occu- 
pied for several years with the same crop, it 
becomes exhausted ; and my own experience 
has convinced me that Strawberries form no ex- 
ception to this rule. 





The Cherry Fly.—Some little two-winged 
flies, having their transparent wings elegantly 
blotched or marked like those of the fly figured 
in the accompanying wood-cut, may often be 
seen in orchards and gardens. _ The insect here 
figured is one of them. It feeds on the fruit of 
the Cherry ; not, indeed, of every kind of 
Cherry, for it eschews all those which are acid 
or acidulous, but on the fruit of the sweet soft 
kinds it is in some seasons so abundant that 
an unobservant lover of Cherries may consume 








the ashes carefully spread over the land, or they 
should at once be dug 
in, thus restoring to the 
soil much of the matter 
which has been absorbed 
by the plants in their 
growth, and the absence 
of which has lessened 
fertility in a correspond- 
ing degree. 
Varieties.— Where 
Alpine Strawberries are 
grown they may be treat- 
ed as annuals, the old 
plants being destroyed 
every spring; they will 
then yieldsa good crop of 
fruit when others have 
done bearing. Eclipse 
with us is a great fa- 
vourite, being a heavy 
cropper, of average fla- 
vour, and an excellent 
variety for pot culture. 
Sir J. Paxton is a hand- 
some early variety, the 
flesh of which is very 
solid. Its flavour is very 
good, it forces well, is 
a very free grower, and 
quite hardy. Its appearance, which perhaps 
surpasses that of all others, renders it valuable 
for dessert. It is of a rich bright glossy colour, 
and should be in every collection. Dr. Hogg 
-svery much like the British Queen, from which 
‘twas raised. It is, however, much finer, a 
better grower, has a better constitution, and 
has established itself as a general favourite. I 
am now gathering fruit from this variety which 
will average nearly 2 oz. each. It is one of the 
sweetest Strawberries grown. Cockscomb is a 
very fine and handsome variety when it suc- 
ceeds, and is, where itis known, a great favourite. 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury is a good kind ; 
the skin is deep scarlet in colour, the flesh firm, 
solid, and highly flavoured. The plant is vigor- 
ous and nearly as productive as Eclipse, though 
the berries are not quite so large. It continues 
a long time in bearing. The foliage resembles 
that of the old Keen’s Seedling. Itis a valu- 
able variety for general cultivation. Amateur 
is a fine conical-shaped berry, with a rather acid 
flavour, but a heavy cropper. These kinds are 
what I have grown this season, and are now in 
ull bearing. 


Mulching.—For the purpose of keeping the 
fruit clean I use litter, which, if it does not meet 
the views of some fastidious people, has the 
advantage of thoroughly answering this purpose. 
On dry, gravelly soils little good can be accom- 
plished in a dry hot season without plenty of 
water. This may be considered the life and 
soul of the Strawberry. With a hot sun and 
plenty of moisture, the fruit may be brought to 

















































almost as many maggots as fruit without know- | three weeks, and not a spot of mildew can. 


found on the berries.—C. Dog. | 


Thinning Grapes.—Grape-growers are ‘ 
agreed upon one point, namely, that the soor 
Grapes are thinned the better. If done so 
after the Vines are out of flower, the operat 
ought to be practically acquainted with ¢ 
habits and characteristics of the different var 
ties, for if he be not, he will be unable at so ea 
a stage to distinguish between berries that < 
fertilised and those that are not. To produc: 
bunch of Grapes well formed in all points is, 
the case of some varieties, a difficult matter ; 
others we have little more to do than to ass 
Nature. Every skilful Grape-grower kno 
that what is termed a well-finished bunch 
Grapes cannot be produced by chance or hi: 
hazard ; it is much easier to grow large bunc! 
than to finish them well. It is therefore har 
possible to over-estimate the value of ea 
thinning ; the Vine is relieved of a needl 
drain upon it, and there is no need to disti 
the fruit in order that the operator may get 
the berries which he wishes to remove. C 
evil belonging to thinning Grapes when in 
advanced stage of growth is, that if the po 
of the scissors gets moist with sap from | 
fruit-stalks, and the acid touches the fruit, 
produces a spot that the bloom will ne 
cover, although the berries may be in ev: 
other respect perfect. The hair-like stre: 
that we sometimes see upon otherwise beauti 
black Grapes are often produced by the po 
of the scissors at an early stage of growth. 
is a well-known fact that the bloom of Gra 
roughly handled when growing never beeor 
perfect.—J. T. 
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A Cherry Destroyer. 


ing it. The fly is common in the month of May 
in those districts where Cherries are much 
grown. It is black, with a yellow head, and its 
transparent wings are obscured by four trans- 
verse bands. The female fly lays one egg on 
each fruit. As soon as the maggot comes outof 
the egg it makes haste to bury itself in_the 
Cherry, in order to consume the pulp. It is 
elongate, horn-shaped or conical, and white, 
but when writhing in the purplish or rosy pulp, 
and tull of its juice, it partakes also of its 
colour. Generally speaking, its presence does 
not prevent the fruit increasing in size and ar- 
riving at maturity, although sometimes the 
Cherry drops alittle before its perfect develop- 
ment. When the maggot is full grown it comes 
out of the Cherry and buries itself in the 
earth, where it passes into the pupa, in which 
state it remains until the month of May of the 
following year, when it comes out as the perfect 
insect.—A. M. 


A Neglected Hardy Fruit.—It is only 
of late years that the Currant has received the 
attention from fruit growers that its quality and 
character justly deserve as a table or dessert 
fruit. A few neglected bushes of the old Red 
Dutch hid away in the garden yielded from 
year to year the scanty supply for making jelly, 
and occasionally table use. Since the more 
general introduction of the Cherry, La Versail- 
laise, and White Grape Currants, the culture 
and treatment of this fruit have been notice- 
ably improved in every direction. The self- 
same old Red Dutch, under high culture and 





Hardy Annuals.—Annuals are lool 
upon as common flowers, but at best they 
but imperfectly known. If evidence of | 
were needed, it could be found in lists of ki 
frequently; recommended for cultivation, wh 
invariably include some that a’ > scarcely wc 
growing, andomit others that are really valua 
Provided the soil be warm ard light and 
situation dry, there are some annuals t 
should be sown in autumn, as, unless the wir 
prove wet and severe, they root better, mak 
more profuse growth,’ and flower earlier tha 
sown in spring. Among those which may 
sown in autumn may be mentioned Nemophi 
Sweet Peas, Candytufts, Eschscholtzias, Sv 
Alyssum, Virginian Stock, and Limnan’ 
Douglasi and grandiflora, The following 
the names of some of the choicer kinds of ha 
annuals that well deserve a place in gard 
viz., Calendula pluvialis, a kind with la 
star-like, white flowers, having a dark cen 
dwarf and very free ; C. Pongei, a double f 
of this, lasting a long time in bloom, and | 
like a white Chrysanthemum, but lacking 
perfect arrangement of the petals ; Centa 
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(Cyanus) depressa, a sort with large, showy, 
rich, pale blue flowers, very striking at this 
season of the year, and most useful to cut from ; 
Calendrinia speciosa, pretty rose; Collinsia 
bicolor; C. multicolor, a purple form of C. 
bicolor, and very good; Gilia laciniata, pur- 
plish-mauve, the flowers borne in dense clusters, 
a capital plant to cut from; G. achillefolia, 
purple, very good ; G. tricolor, effective ; Hele- 
nium Douglasi, silvery foliage, large green 
flowers with orange centre, very effective ; 
Linaria bipartita, white, margined with purple, 
very pretty, and remarkably free, growing from 
12 in. to 15 in. in height; L. spartea, very 
bright orange and yellow, highly effective ; 
Leptosiphon androsaceus in variety, which in- 
cludes several very pretty colours, such as 
white, cream, lemon, rose and purple ; Lasthenia 
californica, one of the most effective of the yel- 
low-flowering spring annuals, the flowers golden 
yellow with an orange centre, very dwarf, free 
and effective, especially at a distance; Loasa 
tricolor, orange and red, dwarf, bushy growth, 
very good; Nemophila insignis ; N. maculata, 
the flowers white spotted witn purple, large 
and showy ; N. discoidalis and its varieties are 
interesting, but they lack the fine bold form of 
N. insignis ; Ginothera Bistorta Veitchi, with 
pure yellow flowers on a dwarf growth, very 
free and effective; Schizanthus pinnatus, very 
handsome, with dark blotches on the upper 
petals ; 8. gracilis, a slender growing form, the 
flowers pale purple with dark markings; S. 
pinnatus tigrioides, the upper segments flaked 
black on a golden ground, very pretty indeed ; 
Silene rubella, dark magenta, very pretty ; S. 
Pseudo-Atocion, bright pinkish rose, very 
bright and effective ; and 8. Saponaria, a very 
attractive pink, like a large-flowered Saponaria 
calabrica ; Veronica syriaca, pretty bright blue, 
might be very effectively grown in pots for 
spring work ; and the white and red Valerians, 
both of which are-valuable to cut from just 
now. ‘This may appear a long list, but it is a 
select one, and it represents the very best an- 
nuals in bloom in the middle of June. 


Annuals for Pot Culture.—As annuals 
are, as arule, better suited to the requirements of 
persons possessing only small gardens and little 
glass accommodation than more costly plants, 
the following selection from the large collection 
now being exhibited by Messrs. Carter & Co. 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
may be of some value. The plants in question 
are grown in 5-in. pots, and we think them 
much better this year than we have seen them in 
previous years. The majority of these annuals 
are best sown in autumn and protected from 
rough weather in winter. In spring they may 
be plunged in ashes in an open situation until 
they come into bloom, when they may be 
moved to the greenhouse or window. The fol- 
lowing struck usas being the most effective and 
most easily grown : Collinsia bicolor (purple and 
white), C. alba (white, fine); Veronica syriaca, 
a little Lobelia-like plant, very pretty; Silene 
compacta, very dwarf, flowers large, and of a 
deep pink eolour ; Sphenogyne speciosa, bright 
yellow, very showy ; Saponaria calabrica, rosy- 
pink; Nycterinia selaginoides, very pretty, 
varied coloured blossoms; Kaulfussia amel- 
loides, dark blue and light blue; Gilia rosea 
splendens, rose ; Linum grandiflorum, brilliant 
scarlet (fine); Leptosiphon roseus, one of the 
prettiest of all annuals; Nemophila insignis, 
blue and white; Nemophila discoidalis, very 
elegant, black with white edges; Mimulus 
cupreus, copper colour; Linaria bipartita 
splendens. 23 


Prolonging the Bloom of Pansies.— 
Pansies are still among the most attractive 
flowers of our gardens. When they become 
somewhat tall, and, as not unfrequently happens 
in the south, infested with insects, it is a good 
plan to cut them close down; when this is 
done, especially if they get a good watering 
where needed, they soon push up strong clean 
shoots and flower again abundantly. In some 
southern gardens this practice is repeated with 
success several times during the season.—V. 

The Pampas Grass.—The finest example 
of this I have seen was in Staffordshire. It 
was growing on a well-drained lawn ; but holes 
8 ft. deep, and filled with loam and cow manure, 
had been prepared for each plant. One plant, 
three years planted, was of immense circum. 
ference, the leaves unusyally broad, long, and 





erect, and bore about two dozen flower-spikes, 
which stood nearly 12 ft. high. This was simply 
due to high culture in a climate not unfavour- 
able to it, and no doubt the same could be ac- 
complished in the neighbourhood of London. 
The plant requires a deep rich soil and abund- 
ance of moisture in summer, but a thoroughly 
dry bottomin winter. Under such conditions, 
I have seen it stand without any protection in 
winter in Scotland and flower annually.—S. 


TALL BELLFLOWERS. 


The Tall Campanula (Platycodon 
grandiflorum) is a thoroughly good herbaceous 
plant perfectly hardy in light dry soils, but 
most impatient—as, indeed, is P. auttumnale—of 
damp and undrained situations, where its thick, 
fleshy roots are sure to decay—sometimes from 
below upwards, but more generally from above 
downwards, rotting off just at the neck. As 
the specific name would indicate, the flowers of 
P. grandiflorum are much larger than those of 














The Tall Autumn Bellflower (Platycodon autumnale). 


its closely-allied species P, autumnale, being as 
much as 2in. to 3 in. across, of a deep blue 
colour, with aslightly slaty shade therein. They 
are produced in clusters at the summit of each of 
the branches, which proceed from the old root- 
stock, rising to a height of about 18 in., and 
being very slender at the base. If neglected in 
the matter of supports in their early stege of 
growth, they are sure to fall to the ground, thus 
giving the plant, however beautiful its blossoms 
may be, an untidy appearance. This a little 
forethought will readi'y obviate; but, be it 
noted, if such a result occurs from early neglect 
it is almost impossible to remedy it when the 
flowers are nearly developed, as branch after 
branch will break away, if made to assume the 
usually erect position, in the process of tying. 
When down, it will be better to leave them as 
they are, allowing the bloom to compensate, by 
its beauty, for any untidy appearance that the 
plant may present, merely taking the precaution 
to peg down the branches, else the sportive 
winds may whisk them round, and effect their 
total dislocation from the parent stock. Pos- 
sibly the best position for such a plant would he 


overhanging a rock ledge ina sunny corner of 
the rock-garden, where a negligent character 
of growth would be in keeping with its situation, 
and its flowers, produced on a level with the 
eye, would be shown to great advantage. Like 
most of the Campanulas, it has a tendency to 
sport in colour, and to revert from blue to white 
through various modifications. Equally pretty 
and acceptable as a garden plant is: the white 
variety, though it is by no means so frequently 
met with as the blue type. 


Platycodon autumnale comes from 
China and Japan. Compared with P. grandi- 
florum, it is both taller and more robust in 
growth, attaining a height of 3 ft. under favour- 
able circumstances; its leaves are narrower, but 
more densely arranged than those of P. grandi- 
florum ; and its flowers, though smaller in size, 
are produced in greater quantities and are pretty 
evenly distributed along the upper half of the 
stems. This arrangement is shown in the ao- 
companying representation of the plant. From 
its taller stature, and also the fact that its 
young shoots are far more woody and vigorous 
in their growth than those of P. grandiflorum; 
its true position should be in the second or third 
rank of the herbaceous border. Besides a white 
variety, we find in this species a tendency to 
become semi-double, by a sort of ‘‘ hose-in-hose ”’ 
re-duplication of the corolla, similar to what 
occurs in many of our Campanulas. There are 
one or two specialities in the matter of cultiva- 
tion that apply equally to both species. First, 
as regards removal : if a strong well-established 
plant is to be transplanted, let it be done in the 
month of May, when growth has commenced ; 
the thick fleshy roots are sure to be more or less 
damaged in the process, and Nature must be in 
an active state to repair such damage. If this 
be done during the winter, when the plant’s 
energies are dormant, decay from the multilated 
parts of the root upwards is sure to take place, 
and the strong probability is that the entire root- 
stock will become affected. The spade must be 
looked upon as a decidedly warlike implement 
to use among these plants ; one unlucky thrust 
through their brittle crowns and they, the 
plants, are gone for ever. Indeed, the less such 
an implement is used in borders devoted to the 
culture of herbaceous plants the better. In 
cutting down the stems in autumn it is 
usual, with a view to neatness, to cut close to 
the crown. This, however, as Nature herself 
teaches us, is not at all times a good practice, and 
this especially applies to the Platycodons ; if 
cut close, their hollow stems form conducting 
pipes to carry water into the very heart of the 
plant, and the result is decay from above down- 
wards. The same caution is applicable to many 
other plants besides Platycodons. As regards 
propagation, the best mode is that of raising 
seedlings. Unfortunately, our climate is ill- 
adapted to the maturation of seeds in general, 
and especially so with regard to Platycodons ; 
they, however, seed freely on the Continent, 
and from that source a supply can readily be 
obtained. The young shoots, taken off when 
about 3 in. long, in spring will strike if placed 
in a gentle bottom-heat, but not freely, I 
have seen it stated that the fleshy roots, cut 
into lengths and placed under similar treatment, 
will grow, but my experience only realise the 
development of buds at the upper end, accom- 
panied by decay in place of root-development 
below, and the final result was failure. To those 
who possess strong vigorous plants of either 
species, I would say : Don’t disturb them, even 
at the pressing wish of your best friend, who 
may covet a portion thereof ; rather get a packet 
of seed, and exercise all the patience you may 
happen to possess, and the result will be more 
satisfactory both to yourself and your friend 
than if your well-established plants had been 
mutilated in an attempt at division.—J. N, 


IMPROVED FLOWER GARDENING. 


I sEND a list of the plants which bloom year by 
year in my mixed border, some 90 ft. in length 
and 3 ft. 3 in. in width ; a brick wall at the back, 
aspect east. They have cost me little or nothing. 
I beg a piece of a plant, or & few seeds, in ex- 
change for any I may have, from the gardens of 
various friends or cottagers, and from time to 
time divide the plants. Occasionally I buy 6d. 
of road scrapings, with which I mulch various 
plants, as recommended in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 
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My entire back garden is about 90 ft. by 30 ft. 
I have in it, besides the mixed border, a small 
Grass plot, a round flower bed, a wild flower 
bed, six rows of Strawberries, from which I 
gather on an average some three dishes daily for 
a month; some Red Currant trees border the 
Strawberries, and from them I have a good sup- 
ply of fruit; six Gooseberry trees amongst the 
Strawberries supply me with tarts for six weeks, 
and some ripen; a Rose bed, containing some 
thirty different Roses; a piece of ground for 
various herbs, with a border of black Currants, 
very free bearers ; also a border of white Cur- 
rants, which yield well; a row of Raspberries, 
great bearers ; a mixed flower bed ; a hermitage, 
covered with Hops and various sweet-scented 
climbers, shaded by a Sycamore tree; and lastly, 
a rockery—some twenty varieties of Ferns and 
various Stonecrops and wild flowers in it. 

When I took possession of the garden its crop 
was Groundsel and Cabbages. My aim was to 
have as much variety as I could get in so small 
a space, and all who see the result say I have 
succeeded. 

I omitted to say a Laurel hedge borders my 
garden on one side, and at the bottom and on 
the wall which backs the mixed border I have 
fruit trees, various Roses and climbers, and 
where the wall has bare spots I have stuck in 
Ferns and Stonecrops, creepers, Wallflowers, 
and such like. There is one path the length of 
the garden and four across it. 


January.—Winter Rose (large and smaller), 
winter Aconite. 

February. — Snowdrop, Bulbocodium ver- 
num, Scilla bifolia, Crocus (yellow), Crocus 
(mauve). 

March.—Yellow Primrose, mauve Primrose 
(double), white Violet, purple Violet, Czar Violet, 
single Daffodil, double Datfodil, Lungwort, white 
Arabis. 

April.—Scarlet Daisy, white Daisy, purple 
Aubrietia, blue Forget-me-not, white Forget-me- 
not, Wallflowers (various colours), yellow single 
Hyacinth, pink Hyacinth (double), Omphalodes 
verna, Cowslip, purple Crocus, white Crocus, 
single Jonquil, double Jonquil, pink Fumitory, 
red Primrose, scarlet Anemone, Wood Sorrel, 
Adonis vernalis, mealy-leaved Polyanthus, yel- 
low Alyssum, purple Pansy, Sweet Woodruff, 
Fritillary (purplish), quilled Daisy (very large), 
crimson Daisy, Speedwell, garden Bluebell, ma- 
roon Pansy, Narcissus, single Wood Anemone, 
double Wood Anemone. 

May.— Brompton Stock, Tulips (various 
colours), Dielytra, Bladder Campion, Cowslip, 
double white Primrose, Globe-flower, Starch 
Grape Hyacinth, Fair Maids of France, London 
Pride, Lily of the Valley, Perennial [beris, Blue- 
bottle, Solomon’s Seal, purple Lupin, Virginian 
Stock. 

June. — Yellow Pansy, variegated Pansies 
(various), Viola (pale blue), Cerastium, China 
Rose (pink), Gloire de Dijon Rose, white Cle- 
matis (single), crimson Pzony, Musk, Brier Roses 
(yellow, white, and pink), Garlic (yellow), 
Deutzia, Spirzea japonica, Thalictrum, white 
Pink, pale mauve Pink, Turk’s-cap Lily (yellow), 
orange Lily, China Rose (crimson), Eschscholtzia 
(yellow), Candytuft (white, purple), Monk’s- 
hood, Agrostemma (pink), scarlet Lychnis, 
chocolate-blotched Pink, Nemophila insignis, 
Spireea (white of two sorts), purple Crane’s-bill, 
double white Primrose, Polyanthus (garious 
shades), purple Ivis (delicate pale narrow leaves), 
Star of Bethlehem, half Moss Rose, Céline 
Forestier, Roses Annie Wood and Général 
Jacqueminot, pink Pyrethrum, crimson Geum, 
yellow Geum, white Crane’s-bill. 

July.— Eccremocarpus scaber, Ivy-leaved 
Toad-flax, yellow Stonecrop, white Pyrethrum, 
Day Lily, Turk’s-cap Lily (mottled), white Lily, 
Sweet Pea, Borage, Mignonette, Sweet William 
(various shades), blue Campanula, Poppy, Lyth- 
rum, Paul Verdier Rose, blush Rose, white 
Rose (common), Lamb’s-ear, various Nastur- 
tiums, Bergamot, Marigold, Clematis integrifolia, 
Everlasting Pea (large purple flower), Phloxes 
(various shades), Clove Pink, pink Carnation, 
Sweet Brier, Japanese Honeysuckle, common 
Honeysuckle, Lavender. 

August, September, and “October.— 
Many of the above flowers remain in bloam, and 
many bloom a second time,—-MaArk. , 





Amateurs’ Flower Show.—A flower 
show is to be held on July 28—29 in the school- 











room adjoining the Wesleyan Chapel, Liverpool 
Road, London. There are vacant spaces for com- 
petitors. Any amateur wishing to exhibit any 
flowers may do so by first consulting Mr. Priest 
(hon, sec.) for particulars on any Wednesday 
evening on or before July 7.—S. C. M. 








THE COMING WHEEK’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 5.—Potting Celosias, Primulas, and herbaceous 
Calceolarias; shifting Amarantus salicifolius, and pot- 
ting off young Balsams ; sowing Bath Cos Lettuce, Digs- 
well Prize, and dwarf green Curled Endive and Spinach ; 
earthing up Cucumbers and French Beans; planting out 
Sunflowers ;sowing Cucumbers for late crops ; potting 
Tree Carnations; also a large batch of Roses in good 
strong loam; planting out Autumn Giant and Self-pro- 
tecting Broccoli; thinning Turnips and Harly Horn 
Carrots ; sticking Peas and getting them earthed up; 
pulling up all blind-hearted Cauliflowers and Broccoli, 
and filling up their places with good strong plants. 


July 6.—Planting out a pit with Tender and True 
Cucumbers ; training out and pegging down bedding 
plants ; staking and tying in plants on borders, and clear- 
ing away decayed leaves and flowers; taking the nets 
off Strawberries and putting them on Currants; weeding 
amongst Leeks and giving them a little earthing up; 
potting Bouvardias ; sowing Nonpareil and Advancer 
Peas, Cabbages, and Early Horn Carrots; putting in 
Pelargonium cuttings ; clipping shrubs, and giving Peach 
trees in pots a top-dressing of manure ; hoeing among 
fruit bushes and putting Epacrises in cold pits. 


July 7.—Digging up a large piece of Gloucester Kid- 
ney Potatoes and placing them out thinly in the sun to 
ripen well for seed next season; watering Celery and 
Cardoons ; also Lettuce and Endive beds; drawing drills 
for Spinach and well watering them previous to sowing ; 
nailing and tying in all the leading shoots of fruit trees 
on walls and pinching back all the breast wood; potting 
up a large batch of President and Sir Charles Napier 
Strawberry runners forforcing ; sowing Six-week Turnips, 
Long-podded Negro, and Sir Joseph Paxton French 
Beans; also a late crop of Broad Beans ; putting in cut- 
tings of Crassula coccinea; watering and mulching 
Peach trees and training conservatory creepers ; placing 
Camellias in Peach house where they can be shaded a 
little. 


July 8 —Sowing Ne Plus Ultra Peas; planting Ten- 
week Stocks; salting Asparagus and Carrot beds; nailing 
up Tomatoes and outdoor Figs and Vines, and watering 
Scarlet Runners with guano water; sowing Sweet Basil 
and Chervil; potting on Campanula pyramidalis; also 
young Cyclamens ; taking up Shallots and Potato Onions 
and laying them out in the sun to ripen; gathering Ca- 
momile flowers, also Sweet Basil, Horehound, and other 
herbs for drying ; weeding and cleaning all Box edgings 
in kitchen garden; hoeing and weeding amongst Peas; 
nailing and tying in Roses on walls and picking off all 
dead flowers ; watering all newly-planted Broccoli, Cauli- 
flowers, and Tomatoes, and renovating linings round 
manure frames. 


July 9.—Sowing a border of Early Horn Carrots and 
a box of Intermediate Stocks ; planting Asters ; putting 
in cuttings of Poinsettias; clearing land of early Peas, 
and digging it for late Cauliflowers, also preparing land 
on which to plant Endive; watering French Beans with 
guano; leaving night air on Vineries and Peach houses 
in which fruit is ripening ; sowing Lettuces and Endive ; 
potting-up Strawberry runners for forcing ; nailing in To- 
matoes and closely stopping them ;, tying up Dahlias and 
thinning them out where growing too thickly ; earth- 
ing up Celery when the soil is dry and in workable con- 
dition. 

July 10.—Potting off herbaceous Calceolarias ; layer- 
ing Carnations; looking over Cucumbers and Melons, 
and stopping them where required ; weeding and picking 
over carpet-bedding plants; cutting up turf and putting 
it in water to soak for layering Strawberries on ; water- 
ing Celery and flower borders, and rolling down all gravel 
andGrasstha‘require it ; potting off seedling Musk plants, 
Coleus cuttings, and White Pinks ; sowing Mignonette in 
pots for autumn flowering, also Prickly Spinach and 
Radishes; planting Cauliflowers for late supply, and 
pricking out Wallflowers; clipping hedges and cutting 
Laurels; pinching and pegging down plants in flower 
garden, and picking off all decayed flowers and leaves ; 
sowing Turnips, having previously watered the drills 
into which a little guano has been- placed ; planting 
Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuce, Sweet Basil, and Marjoram ; 
putting in cuttings of Kalosanthes, clipping Arabis and 
Cerastium edgings, and digging land for late French 
Beans, 

Glasshouses. 

Tuberous Begonias.—In addition to the 
immense quantity of seedlings raised by those 
who grow them in that way there are a large 
number of fine named varieties now becoming 
plentiful, varying very much in their general 
character from the long, pointed-flowered, 
drooping forms to those of the very broad- 
petalled kinds, the flowers of which in» some 
cases are almost erect. The former are gener- 
ally much the more profuse in flowering, and 
are more elegant. Taste in this, as in other 
matters, may vary, but there is no reason why a 
portion of each should not be grown. They 
are a very acceptable addition to greenhouse 
subjects, not only from the variety of bright as 
well as delicate colours which they afford, but 
also from their distinct habit and long continu- 
ance in. bloom. But although their natural 
habit is to keep on flowering for months, their 








ability to make a full display for the greatest 
length of time of which they admit depends 
to a considerable extent upon suflicient nutri- 
ment at the roots. The pots in all cases must 
be large enough, proportionate to the size of the 
plants. I mention this particularly, as, through 
their free disposition to flower, beginning to 
bloom, as they do, almost as soon as the young 
plants are fairly in growth, it is not an unusual 
occurrence to see them allowed to remain in the 
comparatively small pots they begin to flower 
in, and so get completely exhausted before the 
season is over; but before they suffer in this 
manner they should be moved into others of a 
larger size. If the operation is carefully done 
without much disturbance of the roots, they 
will receive little or no check, in which way 
they may be grown to a large size where re- 
quired, Clear, weak manure water will also 
assist them, but will not make up the deficieney 
where the quantity of soil available for the 
roots is much too small. Where any particular 
variety is required to be increased, this can be 
done by cuttings, as they strike freely, but the 
tubers formed do not in all cases grow. Some 
growers prefer to increase them by leaf cuttings, 
the tubers from which are smaller, but more 
disposed to go on afterwards. To keep them 
moderately bushy a good light position is neces- 
sary, as the shoots keep on extending as they 
bloom, and there is usually a reluctance to pinch 
out the points with a view to make them break 
back, for by so doing the flowers, to a certain 
extent, are for a time reduced in quantity. 


Epiphyllum truncatum.—Through the 
amount of neglect that these plants will bear 
without causing their destruction, they some= 
times receive so little attention, as to make a 
great deal of difference at the flowering time. 
The position that will suit them best, if such cam 
be spared, is an empty pit with the lights well 
tilted, so that they can get plenty of air, in 
which way they will be neither hable to get 
saturated with wet by thunderstorms, nor to be 
blown over and broken by the wind when out- 
of-doors; ‘but where a place of this description 
is not available they can be set out under a south 
wall, tying those that are got big and heavy to 
sticks to keep them from being blown about. 


Large - flowered Pelargoniums. — 
Those that bloomed the earliest should, as their 
flowers get over, be placed out-of-doors in the 
full sun to ripen their growth previous to 
heading back. It is much better not to delay 
this operation with the earliest-flowered exam- 
ples longer than when the principal head of 
bloom gets shabby, as upon getting the shoots 
ripened and their being eut down at the proper 
season depends their ability to flower early next 
year; do not in the first instance withhold water 
so as to cause the foliage to flag and die off 
through the deprivation of moisture, but as soon 
as the leaves droop give a little, gradually with- 
holding it until growth is so checked that the 
foliage will retain an erect position even when 
the soil is quite dry. 

Fancy Pelargoniums.—These plants, 
with their beautiful delicate colours, are now so 
little in favour, that they are comparatively 
seldom met with ; still, to those who like to grow 
some subjects of anaturally formal habit by way 
of contrast to others of more free and elegant 
outline, with a disposition to produce a complete 
sheet of flowers of the softest tints, it would be 
difficult to point to any plant that will supply 
the place of these Pelargoniums. In their case 
it is not necessary to allow the soil to get so dry 
through the absence of water as in that of the 
stronger-growing selfs, and if exposed out-of- 
doors, care must be taken that they do not get 
too wet during heavy rains, as they are very 
impatient of over much moisture at the roots, 
the effect of which is generally the destruction 
of the fibres, and that kills the plants. 

Mignonette.—Where large examples of 
this are grown for winter flowering they neces- 
sarily require a much longer time to grow than 
the small pots of late summer and autumn-sown 
Mignonette generally in use; but where there 
is an attempt to grow this plant to a consider. 
able size, although comparatively easily man- 
aged, unless its wants are constantly attended 
to, the specimens will be more remarkable for 
size than condition, as evidenced by the spare, 
yellow-looking leaves and small spikes of bloom 
that weak, attenuated plants often display. 
Mignonette does not like much disturbance aq 
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regards the roots, and it is well to get the early- 
grown stock in sufficiently large pots before 
the season is too far advanced, so as to 
avoid any cramping at the roots, for should this 
occur, it is a difficult matter to get them to 
move freely afterwards ; use the soil fairly en- 
riched and pot firmly, giving the plants a good 
light position, placing them far enough apart in 
the house or pit in which they are grown ; stop 
and tie out the shoots as growth progresses. 
The ordinary bushy or pyramidal form will in 
most cases be found to look the best. The ugly 
wire trellises sometimes used for Mignonette, 
where at the time of blooming it frequently 
happens that the wire is as conspicuous as the 
shoots of the plants, cannot be too much con- 
demned. Look well to/the undersides of the 
leaves for green fly ard red spider, which, if 
present, very quickly ruin the plants. Water, 
to which has been added a handful of soot to the 
gallon, stirred up daily for a week, and the 
plants from time to time syringed with it, has 
an excellent effect in removing these insects, and 
also in rendering the foliage unpalatable to 
them. A little soot water applied to the soil 
both assists growth and helps to keep the leaves 
of that dark green colour which adds so much 
to their appearance as well as to the requisite 
strength. A little more seed may with advan- 
tage now be put in to grow some plants on in 
small or medium-sized pots with a view to their 
blooming before those latest sown, 


Cinerarias.— The earliest “sown plants 
should not be kept longer out of their blooming 
pots than when they have got the soil in those 
they already occupy fairly filled with roots, for 
with these again any check will result in the 
destruction of their lower leaves, the loss of 
which not only destroys their appearance, but 
so far weakens them that it is never possible to 
get plants which have thus suffered to produce 
anything like the head of flowers they other- 
wise would do. Keep the early and later-sown 
stocks where they can be slightly shaded from 
the sun during the hottest part of the day, 
particularly in the case of plants that are treated 
so as to make free vigorous growth, for where 
the foliage thus gets to a large size it is, asa 
matter of course, softer than when of a small 
stunted character ; some well decomposed leaf- 
mould added to the soil, as well as thoroughly 
votten manure, assists free growth. Where 
grown from suckers, and the plants from which 
these are taken were, after blooming, as they 
ought to be, planted out, the suckers much 
sooner attain a good size, and they will in every 
way be easier managed than when kept in pots. 
As soon as any of the suckers are large enough 
take them off, allowing the small ones succeed- 
ing to remain longer. When so grown it is not 
well to remove them from the old plants until 
they have attained a good size and plenty of 
roots, plants from such invariably keeping the 
lead of those taken off whilst small and weak. 


Primulas.—Plants raised from the earliest 
sowing will soon be ready for moving into their 
flowering pots—6 in. or 6 in. in diameter will be 
large enough; ram the soil tolerably hard, by 
which means I have found them less disposed to 
produce leayes with long weak stalks that have 
a tendency to damp off; in potting keep the 
plants well down, so as to avoid any bare stem 
betwixt the soil and lower leaves; frames or 
pits facing the north, with the plants raised close 
up to the glass, and thinly shaded during the 
middle of the day, will be found the right posi- 
tion to place them in, the result being growth 
which will not only afford a full complement of 
flowers, but which will be much less disposed to 
damp in the winter, 


Chrysanthemums.—Nothing tends more 
to preserve the foliage, to assist growth, and to 
minimise the drying influence of hot weather 
than keeping the pots plunged up to their rims; 
if coal ashes be available they are much the 
best, as they keep out worms, which, though 
not injuring them to the extent of more delicate- 
growing subjects, are still much better absent 
from the soil.. The plants should now be treated 
in accordance with whatever form they are to 
be grown in. The ordinary bushy form of tying 
by the use of afew sticks keeping the branches 
sufficiently far apart to allow plenty of air to 
get to the whole, is the most generally useful ; 
but some dwarf standards that are grown to a 
single stem from ? ft, to 24 ft, or 3 ft. in height 
and stopped, so as to pause’ them to branch 
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freely, are particularly useful when the plants 
are to be used in rooms, halls, or corridors, and 
also for relieving the too even surface which a 
stage full of these plants when in bloom often 
presents. If the plants are at all affected with 
green fly, the shoots should be repeatedly 
dipped in Tobacco water, which they will bear 
using stronger than most plants, until the in- 
sects are completely destroyed, to keep them 
clear from which the whole stock should be 
syringed feely with clean water every evening 
when the weatherisdry. Itis well not to grow 
a greater number than is required, or there is 
time at command to give sufficient attention to, 
for, as with most other things, a better result 
may be attained with a limited number of 





plants well grown than larger quantities worse 
managed. 
Flower Garden. 

Grass has grown vigorously during the past 
month, and is still continuing to do so, neces- 
sitating frequent mowing and rolling to keep it 
in good condition ; now is the time to form a 
good sward, and the closer and oftener it is cut 
and rolled the better will the bottom be, and 
the more effectually will it withstand the ensuing 
winter, should it be severe; few things add 
more to the beauty of gardens tran good and 
well-kept Grass, and the work is so simple that 
it should be by no means neglected. 

During wet weather it is almost impossible to 
maintain borders free from weeds; in those in- 
stances where they are much over-run the best 
plan will be to lightly dig them over, taking 
care not to injure the roots of the trees, shrubs, 
or herbaceous plants ; where this cannot be done 
the weeds must be hoed up and raked off or hand- 
picked. Overgrown shrubs may be pruned back 
to within proper limits, and all herbaceous plants 
requiring it should have supports. Annuals 
must be thinned out, and all subjects in the way 
of Asters, Stocks, Helichrysums, &c., still in 
store should be planted out in favourable 
weather without delay. Seeds of perennials 
may also be freely sown for stock next year or 
for spring bedding. 

Fruit. 

Incessant warfare must still be waged in the 
case of aphides. Soap-suds or clear water 
applied with force are the best antidotes, but 
they require frequent repetition, and before 
washing and dressing the trees, all the curled 
and blistered leaves and the worst effected and 
superfluous shoots should be removed, and the 
final tying in of shoots should be delayed until 
the trees are quite clean and healthy. Pears are 
now sufficiently advanced to have all the 
breast-wood cut away at about, say, four 
joints from the main stem ; if cut closer they 
are apt to again break into strong wood growth 
rather than form fruit-buds. Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes have made much growth, and 
thinning it out will therefore be a matter of 
necessity. Summer pruning of these has many 
advantages, not the least being that the trees 
can be trimmed into any shape desired, and the 
fruit at the same time be exposed to the in- 
fluences of the atmosphere. Currants and 
Cherries are changing colour, and will require 
protection from birds; any that are to be re- 
served for a considerable time should be cleared 
of aphides and be closely covered up with 
hexagon netting. Ripe Strawberries often suffer 
more from mice and slugs than from birds, and 
it will be desirable to at once adopt precau- 
tionary measures against these ; trap the former 
with the common figure of 4 trap, and the latter 
by means of baits of bran. If Raspberry stools 
have not yet been thinned they should at once 
be reduced to four shoots each, or if thickly 
together three will be ample. Mulch the ground 
about them with good rotten manure, for 
drouzht would soon have a deteriorating effect. 


Vegetables. 

No sooner is one crop planted or sown than 
another requires thinning, another earthing and 
weeding, and another lifting or harvesting, in 
order that the ground may again be prepared 
for cropping. Such is now the case with Shallots 
and Garlic, which, in many instances, will be 
ready to be taken up; they should not be 
allowed to remain after the tops have dried off, 
but pulled up and left on the ground a day or 
two to dry, and afterwards tied up in convenient 
bundles for use, and hung up in a shed or other 
airy, cool, dry room. The ground wherg they 
have been grown, if well dressed whey they 
were planted, will net now require digging, but 
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simply levelling and weeding, drawing drills 
afterwards for the sowing of Endive or black- 
seeded Bath Cos Lettuce for early winter use. 
If it be thought desirable to preserve the stock 
of any good variety of vegetables, such as Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuce, &c., select the most perfect 
types for seeding, and stake or otherwise mark 
them in order that they do not get cut when the 
crop is being used. No two kinds of Cabbages, 
Brussels Sprouts, or Cauliflowers should ever 
be seeded together if the stock be desired pure, 
for bees are wonderful hybridists, and are not 
particular as to how or on what they operate. 


Tomatoes are now growing freely, and will 
require to have their growths trained or tied in ; 
if there be a tendency to strong growth, repress 
it by severe pinching of the lateral growth, an 
operation which also promotes fruitfulness. If the 
fruit set too thickly, thin it out and remove alk 
the large leaves that keep the light off it. 
As arule, high feeding is not necessary for To- 
matoes, but if bearing freely they may be 
assisted by an occasional watering with weak 
liquid manure. 


Spinach, —Where thisisrequired allthrough 
the season seed must be sown regularly every 
fortnight, as it will not stand much beyond that 
period without running to seed ; any vacant spot 
that can be cleared from other plants may be 
used for this purpose. As the crop of Cabbage 
is cut strip the leaves from the stumps, as they 
only harbour slugs and caterpillars ; give the 
ground a good soaking with manure water to 
assist the stools to throw out fresh side shoots, 
which will furnish through the remainder of the 
season a useful supply of tender sprouts. 

Leeks which were sown at the proper time 
and thinned out in the seed-bed, so as to give 
them enough room to grow will now be in good 
order for planting. The ground they are to 
occupy should be well dug to the depth of 15 in. 
and broken fine, so as not to leave any large 
hard lumps. Plant in rows 15 in. apart, with 
8 in, or 9 in, between the plants, and in plant- 
ing use a stout dibber that will make holes § in. 
deep and 2 in. or alittle more in diameter. In 
these place the plants, dropping in soil to the 
depth of 1 in. or 2 in., but no more, leaving the 
rest of the hole open and giving a good water- 
ing, so as to settle the soil. By only partially 
filling the hole the requisite air gets down to 
the roots, and the opening above affords space 
for the stems of the plants to thicken, and also 
blanches them in a way that imparts the pecu- 
liar delicate flavour which a well-grown Leek 
possesses, If the ground be good and well 
enriched, they will, under this treatment, grow 
almost as thick as a man’s wrist, and are far 
superior to the small tough, strong-flavoured 
specimens of this vegetable which a:e often to 
be met with. 











GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


WATERING PLANTS IN POTS. 


WATERING constitutes a very important part 
of plant culture. As a rule, all greenhouse 
plants of free growth want aconstant andsteady 
supply of moisture at the roots during the grow- 
ing season. The soil should neither be soured 
nor rendered sodden through repeated water- 
ings that are not required, nor through defec- 
tive drainage—a fertile source of mischief in 
thisrespect——norshouldit ever beeven moderately 
dry. This, however, is just the difficulty. A 
plant should never be allowed to suffer in the 
least from want of water, for 1t means starva- 
tion and worse ; and yet it should not be over- 
watered. The beneficial effects of plunging, 
plants in pots in soil, ashes, Cocoa-nut fibre, 
&e., are wholly the result of an equable degree: 
of moisture and temperature at the roots ; in 
watering, therefore, these conditions must be 
imitated asfaraspossible. The first essential is to 
drain the pot well, and the next is to leave room 
on the surface for it to hold_water sufficient to 
soak the ball thoroughly. The practice of fill- 
ing the pots too full of soil in potting cannot be 
too severely condemned, and yet it 1s all but 
universal. The consequence 18, that when the 
plants have to be watered, nothing like the 
necessary quantity can be given them at once, 
and there ig all the trouble of going over them 
again, perhaps two or three times, until each 18 
thoroughly soaked, Rut what follows if the 
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plants have only been served witha driblet each? 
By midday they are probably flagging, and if 
they happen to be noticed, a quantity of water 


is fetched from the nearest tank and 
dashed in among them immediately, 
as a temporary supply; and ,thus_ the 


practice goes on, entailing the most disastrous 
results. The time to water is early in the 
morning, or in the evening when the heat of the 
day is over, and always when the ventilation is 
reduced to its minimum. Water shonld never 
be given when evaporation is going on rapidly, 
particularly in greenhouses and conservatories, 
where the plants are usually placed on dry, airy 
shelves and stages, and exposed to draught on 
all sides. Some plants are more impatient of 
neglect in watering than others. Among these 
is the Heath, which, always being potted in 
peat well rammed into the pot, requires con- 
siderable attention in this respect. Heaths 
should always be watered before they get dry. 
Plants that have been shifted on from one sized 
pot to another are very apt to get dry in the 
centre of the ball; and when this occurs no 
amount of watering will soak it—the water 
simply runs past it, and in the end the plant 
gets sickly and dies. Pushing a small stake 
down the centre of the ball usually reveals the 
state of affairs; and if the ball is found to be 
dry, steeping it in a tub of water for a day or 
more, or until the bubbles of air ceased to rise 
to the surface, is the best remedy. ‘The stake 
test iz not to be recommended, however, unless 
drought is suspected, for it injures the roots in 
its passage through the soil. The Camellia is 
another subject often ruined through careless 
watering. Planted out, it grows like a Laurel 
bush ; but in pots ortubs, unhealthy, scraggy 
specimens, that drop their buds just before 
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bad in this respect as if they had been in a pot. 
When they are planted out young and the roots 
are allowed to extend freely there is little or no 
danger. Among other susceptible subjects in 
the matter of watering are Cinerarias and Cal- 
ceolarias ; neither can bear drought at the root 
without injury. They will either go back, and 
perhaps go off altogether, or they will be 
attacked by aphides ; and there are no plants 
so difficult to fumigate effectively as those just 
named—in fact, I never care to subject them to 
Tobacco smoke if it can be avoided. Both enjoy 
light and sunshine, but a cool bottom of flag or 
sand they must have; also good drainage and 
copious waterings. Under these conditions they 
are rarely troubled with insects, and the plants 
grow freely. Among stove plants Ferns are 
perhaps the most sensitive. They like and 
must have plenty of water at the roots, and 
they enjoy a position above a water-tank, where 
the evaporation is constant, but they do not like 
immersing in the water, even to the extent of 
1 in. in the pot. In an aquatic house this was 
tried with Ferns and ean Pines but neither 
throve so well as judiciously-watered plants 
grown in the shade. C. 








LANTANAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Ow1ne to the fact that the Lantana is not so 
brilliantly effective as the generality of flowering 
plants now so extensively employed for summer 
bedding and general decorative purposes, it has 
never become very popular in English gardens. 
Now and then one sees this plant well cared for ; 
but in the generality of large establishments it 
does not appear to be held in high estimation. 
And yet the Lantana possesses certain valuable 
properties which recommend it to the attention 
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they should expand, are too common. The 
Camellia is an uncommonly close and abundant 
rooter; the roots permeate the soil thickly 
in every direction, the ball near the stem being 
generally a complete mass of fibres, which drink 
up an inconceivable quantity of water ; and if 
this be not supplied regularly, the soil gets 
dust-dry, and then, as with the Heath, steep- 
ing is the only alternative. Years ago, I had 
occasion to re-tub a large number of Camellias. 
They had been top-dressed frequently, but had 
not been shifted for a number of years, and 
many of the larger plants were in an unsatis- 
factory condition, not having made such growth 
annually as might have been expected. The 
shifting explained matters, however, for nearly 
all were dry in the centre of the balls. It was 
suspected that the plants had suffered a year or 
two before from too little watering, and copious 
supplies had been given them at intervals since 
that time, but, as it now appeared, without 
effect. After removing the outer soil and top- 
dressings, which did not contain many roots, 
the balls were found to be dry, matted, and so 
hard, that it required a good dig with a stout 
Oak peg to make any impression on them, They 
were all steeped for four-and-twenty hours in 
the water-tanks, and afterwards repotted, many 
of them going into less tubs or pots than those 
from which they were shifted. Plenty of room 
was left for water, and a kind of basin 
was formed round the necks of the plants to 
insure its passage through the ball, instead of 
down between the sides of the pot and the soil 
—a channel through which the water too fre- 
quently finds its way in pot-bound plants. Even 
in the case of Camellias planted out in a bed, 
after having been grown in pots for a time, it is 
advisable to guard against the balls becoming 
dry. I have seen plants lifted which were just as 





of every gardener. Not only is it of extremely 
easy culture and propagation, but it is also of a 
very vigorous, enduring nature ; and in the case 
of many of the varieties the flowers exhibit 
shades of colour of a rather uncommon descrip- 
tion. Those who have soils of a light, porous, 
parching description to deal with would find in 
the Lantana a valuable and trustworthy auxili- 
ary, as, owing to its wiry and enduring nature, 
it thrives where many flowering subjects can 
scarcely be kept alive. This plant may be re- 
garded as a very good substitute for the Ver- 
bena, and may be used with good results where 
this favourite bedding subject is a complete 
failure. In Continental gardens the Lantana, 
owing to its capability of resisting long periods 
of drought with impunity, is a great favourite 
for open-air decoration, and is also largely 
grown as a pot plant for market. The Lantana 
is indeed, owing to its neat compact habit, an 
excellent plant for pot culture, flowering pro- 
fusely in small pots, and being equally well 
adapted for the formation of large specimens, in 
which state it is very useful for the embellish- 
ment of large conservatories, corridors, and such 
like places. With a little management, too, it 
may be had in full bloom from early spring up 
to quite late in the autumn. For early flower- 
ing, the great point is to secure neat little well- 
furnished specimens established in 2-in. and 
44-in. pots by the autumu months. The present 
is an excellent time to put in a batch of cut- 
tings, which, if well attended to, will speedily 
make roots, and if potted off directly and 
grown along without check, will be all that can 
be desired by the end of the growing season. 
In any case, even where the Lantana is used 
only for the open air, a few cuttings of each 
kind should be struck, unless a plant or so of 
every variety can be kept in pots, for this plant 











is apt, especially in dry summers, to run so 
much to flower as to render it a matter of some 
difficulty to procure fine cuttings ; and unless the 
wood is very succulent they fail to make root 
with sufficient freedom. A cutting of which the 
wood has become in the least hard and dry 
should never be inserted ; for even if it emits 
roots, it never develops into a free vigorous 
specimen. 

The Lantana will strike readily at the pre- 
sent time under a hand-light in a close house. 
When rooted, pot off in some light well-sanded 
soil, keep them rather close for a few days, and 
then place them in a cold frame. Ventilate 
freely, drawing the sashes completely off on still 
moist nights. Shade slightly for an hour or so 
in the middle of the day in very hot weather, 
using the syringe freely both morning and even- 
ing. When the young plants have become esta- 
blished in small pots, stop them back two joints, 
and shift them into the next-sized pots as soon 
as they push into growth again. By keeping 
them well pinched back throughout the summer 
they will form compact little bushes by the early 
autumn months, when, having well filled the 
soil with fibres, they should be placed in the 
most airy and sunniest situation in the garden, 
there to remain until the advent of inclement 
weather, when they will have to be placed in a 
cool greenhouse. The Lantana, unlike the gene- 
rality of soft-wooded flowering plants, does not 
need any great care during the winter season. 
Until the return of the bright days, and when 
starting anew into growth, the plants may be 
stored away in a corner of the structure; or 
they may be kept safer underneath the staging, 
provided they receive a certain portion of light 
and do not get at all soddened by drip. The 
best way is to lay the pots on their sides; when 
resting on the damp earth the soil will remain 
for a considerable time in a sufficiently moist 
condition, thus obviating the necessity for fre- 
quent waterings—an advantage in the present 
instance, for the Lantana dislikes much moisture 
at the root during its resting season, a slight 
overdose of water being sufficient to kill the 
fibres. 

If it is desired to bring any portion of these 
plants into bloom at an early period of the year, 
they should be placed in a light warm house by 
the beginning of January. When fairly started 
into growth they may be either shifted into 
larger pots or liberally fed with weak manure 
water. For very early flowering the latter 
course is preferable, as a plant always forces 
best when the pot is crammed with fibres. A 
few plants should be retained for propagating 
purposes. Free healthy cuttings taken off 
during the early spring months strike readily 
and grow with great freedom, making, if grown 
along in a genial atmosphere and carefully har- 
dened off, the best of plants for bedding out ; 
or, instead of turning them out in the open air, 
they may be shifted along and kept growing 
freely in a cold frame, when they will prove 
very serviceable for summer and autumn con- 
servatory and window decoration. The Lan- 
tana has a very pleasing appearance when 
grown in standard form. When elevated upon 
a stem some 2 ft. or 3 ft. in height, allowing 
the head of foliage to develop somewhat unre- 
strainedly, the decorative capacities of this 
plant are displayed to the best advantage. 
Plants thus grown are excellent subjects for the 
formation of groups, and are likewise admirably 
well adapted for dotting amongst dwarf-growing 
flowering plants in the open air. 

JOHN CORNHILL. 





_ Ferns on Old Walls.—The accompany- 
ing engraving offers a suggestion of beautifying 
old walls that might be carried out in many 
gardens where old stone or brick walls exist. 
If small plants were obtained in spring and 
planted between the stones or bricks with a 
little soil, they would soon become established, 
and form a perfect wall Fernery; or seeds 
might be sown with every prospect of success. 
Walls shaded from the hot sun of summer are 
best suited to this purpose ; and at the foot of 
such walls a rockery might be made, which 
might be planted also with Ferns or alpine ro¢k 
plants. 

The Cape Ivy (Senecio macrogiossus).— 
Most people are acquainted with the German or 
Parlour Ivy, that quick-growing tender plant 
now so popular for window and basket culture, 
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and so useful for soon covering a screen in the 
arden. The German Ivy is not an Ivy proper 
at all, but belongs to the great Composite family ; 
it is Senecio scandens, and own brother to the 
Groundsel, a common weed, to the Tassel flower 
of the gardens (sometimes called Cacalia), and 
to that golden-yellow Squaw-weed, or Golden 
Rag-wort (Senecio aureus), which is everywhere 
so bright, especially in wet places, in spring. 
This new plant has received in Europe the name 
of Cape Ivy, and it well distinguishes it from 
the other climber, which, though called German, 
comes from the same locality—South Africa. 
After growing the plant for a few weeks we had 
an engraving made of it, which, while the 
leaves are not so large as they would be on a 
stronger plant, gives a good idea of their shape 
and Ivy-like appearance. While the colour of 
the better knewn German Ivy is of a light and 
rather yellowish-green, the leaves of this have 
the dark and blackish-green so peculiar to true 
Ivy, and which gives to this newer one a rich- 
ness which the other lacks; besides this, the 
leaves have much more substance than those of 
the other, though they are still soft, and have 
not the rigidity of those of true Ivy. This Cape 
Ivy is quite as well suited to house culture as 
the other. If it proves to be as manageable as 
the German Ivy, it must become very popular, 
on account of its finer colour and closer resem- 
blance to Ivy.—American Agriculturist. [It may, 
no doubt, be now obtained at any of the princi- 
pal London nurseries. } 
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2303.—Blight on Fruit Trees.—Any- 


time to begin, commencing first with those trees 
that are making the strongest wood, and shorten- 
ing back all shoots that are not required for 
filling up the framework of the tree to four 
leaves. The spurs thus left will require shorten- 
ing when the leaves fall, cutting to a bud if 
possible, —E. 

2336.—Grubs in New Land.—The grubs 
can be reduced in number by burying pieces of 
raw vegetables, such as Turnips, Beet, &c., and 
examine them frequently ; they do not eat their 
way into the baits as the wireworm does, but 
will be found coiled up near. Cabbage or Let- 
tuce stalks will answer the purpose as well. 
Soot placed round the stems of Cauliflowers or 
any other plants it may be important to save, 
watering it in, will generally keep the grubs at a 
distance. Wheneveraplantflagsinthesunshine, 
scrape the earth away from the stem, and the 
grub will generally be found eating the bark 
round the stem just beneath the surface of the 
soil.—E. 

2327.—Asparagus near the Sea.— 
Some shelter would doubtless be desirable, but 





thing that cleanses the young growth from filth 
or insects is beneficial to a fruit tree, and soap- 
suds if employed in time are exceedingly seatal | 
but it does not follow that a solution of soda 
will be equally so, as if given too strong it will 
be hurtful. Try it on a branch or two first, and 
regulate the strength by the effect observed, 
Soda has a saline basis, and should be used care- 
fully and after experimental trials.—E. H. 


2299.—Vines not Fruiting.—Keep the 
growth of the Vines thin to secure well ripened 
wood. This matter is often neglected by 
amateurs, but it is a most essential point in 
Grape culture. Probably also the roots are too 
deep ; if they could be carefully lifted early in 
September and brought nearer the surface fruit- 
fulness will be obtained. When the lifting is 
done the house should be shaded till the roots 
are active again. 


2283.—Asphalte for Walks.—There are 
various ways of asphalting a walk. The follow- 
ing is a good, simple, and cheap one :—Have the 
foundation levelled ; put on it a coat of coal tar, 
and sift some road sand or coal ashes over it 














thickly. 
and sifted ashes or sand, and so on untila suf- 
ficient substance has been given, or, say, until 
four coats have accumulated. The work should 
be done when the weather and the materials are 
dry, and the roller should be used over the sand 
to level and firm the surface.—E. H. 


_ 2308.—Shelter for a Garden.—This evil 
is often felt in walled gardens, and is generally 
remedied either by planting hedges or erecting 
screens of Reeds at right angles across the bor. 
der. Wherever it can be done, itis best to plant 
a belt of fast-growing trees on the windward 
side outside the garden to break the force of the 
wind, and lift it over the garden, Fora tempo- 


rary purpose a screen made of Reeds will 
suffice, 


2325.—Roses Losing their Buds.— 
The Rose trees are out of health ; probably the 
roots are in a bad condition. Perhaps the 
soil is in a stagnant state ; the presence of the 
worms seems to suggest as much. Thin out 
some of the old wood, and encourage new 
shoots to break from the bottom or any other 
part of the trees, which should be laid in full 
length. In the autumn examine the state of the 
roots, and remedy any defects observed.—H, 


2324. — Summer Pruning p i 
Fruit Trees.—In pruning pik ae gem 
trees the leaders should be left unshortened till 
the annual growth is about finished, unless 
the trees are young, and it is desired to produce 
lateral shoots to fil up anywhere. About the 
middle of June is in the majority of seasons the 








When dry put on another coat of tar 





The Cape Ivy (Senecio macroglossus). 


after the first year or two, when the Asparagus 
plants were well established the wind would be 
less hurtful. In windy places, the first year at 
any rate, the main stems will require support. 
When the shoots become more numerous they 
support and shelter each other. The best plan 
will be to sow seeds on hills 3 ft. apart, half-a- 
dozen on a hill, thinning to two or three when 
the strongest can be distinguished. In this way 
the plantation will acommodate itself to the 
wind and doubtless be profitable. —H. 
2339.—Rabbit-proof Plants,—There are 
but few things really rabbit-proof where these 
mischievous animals are numerous, but I have 
never known them to touch Rhododenpdrons. 
The following may be planted with a reason- 
able chance of escaping :—Common Yew, Box, 


St. John’s-wort, Ivy (various), Yuccas, Pampas | 
Grass, Ghent Azaleas, Kalmias, 


Bird Cherry 
(Cerasus Padus) Lilacs, Privets, Syringas, Ever- 


green Oaks, Potentillas, Pyrethrums, Acanthus 
Achillea (various), Monkshood, and, of course’ 
most of the things that die close down in winte 





|are tender. 





such as bulbs, as it is only during severe wea- 
ther, when all other food is buried beneath the 
snow, that they are so destructive. Rabbits 
very seeds often nibble at newly-planted things 
when old-established plants of the same speices 
escape ; and in making new plantations it is a 
good plan to put wire round at first till the 
plants become established.—E. H. 


2369.—Children’s Flower Show.—If 
plants, that are strong and of good quality, of 
such things as Balsams, pyramidal Stocks, As- 
ters (dwarf Chrysanthemums), Fuchsias, Scar- 
let and other Pelargoniums, shrubby Calceo- 
larias, Petunias, various kinds of Sedums and 
Echeverias (such as secunda glauca), small 
ieces of Musk and the Creeping Jenny, Iso- 
facia gracilis, Golden Pyrethrum, Perilla, Phlox 
Drummondi, and similar easily-grown things 
be now obtained and distributed amongst the 
children, with suitable clean pots, and especially 
ood pot soil, then something may be produced 
Ey them worthy of exhibition at a flower show 
next September. If .“‘W. G.” could pay a 
visit to Covent Garden or other plant market, 
he would find plants of 
all these and numerous 
other things there being 
sold at a cheap rate; 
or they may be ob- 
tained through nursery- 
men who advertise in 
our columns from time 


to time. Seed sown 
now or cuttings put 
in would give but 
meagre results indeed 
for this season. The 
cultivation of the 


plants grown by chil- 
dren, and, indeed, by 
all who have only win- 
dows for greenhouses, is 
so difficult, that it is 
not possible to obtain 
results other than such 
as complained of. It 
is not possible that 
under such conditions 
they can do more than 
give all the air and 
light that is available, 
and it will be found 
that the best specimens 
are those grown where 
these conditions are 
most favourable. A col- 
lection of vegetables for 
September should con- 
sist of Potatoes, Tur- 
nips, Carrots, Vegetable 
Marrows, Runner and 
Dwarf French Beans, 
Cabbages, Cos Lettuce, 
or say any six of 
these varieties. Pota- 
toes should have been 
planted in April; Tur- 
nips may be sown 
at once, Carrots last 
month ; Marrows must 
be planted out; Run- 
ner Beans should be 
up and Dwarf Beans 
sown now; Cabbage 
plants ready to put out 
and Cos Lettuce sown at once. Flower shows 
of the simplest kind need long preparation, and 
should always have full six months’ start to give 
hope of success.—A. D. 
2358. — Camellias 
There is really no 
should not succeed near 


Out-of-doors.— 
reason why Camellias 
Bedford, or indeed 


|aaywhere throughout the midland districts. 


The soil most favoured is a black or as often 
called peaty loam, but stiff clayey loams are not 
favourable. Camellias are absolutely hardy, 
even more hardy than the Laurel, and when once 
established rarely if ever are injured by frost. 
The annual growth |is never luxuriant, and 1S 
always made early, and therefore is well ripened 
by the summer sun. It has been the rule in 
many places to protect them in winter even on 
walls, but that has been only where the old and 
now exploded notion prevailed that the plants 
Outdoor cultivation really does 
not materially differ from that of any other 
hardy shrub ; they simply want when once es- 
tablished to be let alone, except that in hot dry 
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Weather a little mulching with decayed manure 
would be tseful. The plants prefer moderate 
shade to full exposure to the stn: Camellias 
beitig turned out of pots may be planted at almost 
Any tiie, but such plants should have been par- 
tially prepared for planting ott by a gradual 
process of hardening, as most plants are raised 
and grown on under glass, and that is not a 
good preparation for sudden and permanent 
exposure in the open air. If the plants were 
plunged whilst in pots in a shady place, and in 
ashes for a year first, they would go out with 
miich less risk. March or October are both good 
months for planting, the ball being loosened and 
the roots somewhat distributed, Camellias are 
almost all equally hardy, but these kinds do well 
ini the dpen dir—Alba plena, Imbricata, Lavinia 
Maggi, Lady Hume’s Blush, Striata, Saccoi 
Nova, Mathidtiana, Cactifolia, Beali, Storyi, &c, 
There is no tedson why newet sorts should not 
do equally as well.—A. D, 


2381.—Clay’s Fertiliser.—In véply to 
‘VA, V.,” I cannot say what effect Clay's 
Fertiliser would have as a manure for farming, 
but I must in justice to it say that it is the 
most wonderful in effect of any manure I have 
ever tried on pot plants, or on such things as 
Asters, Carnations, Bouvardias, Solanums, or 
other plants ustially planted out. Its properties 
lo not get washed ont quickly, but make the 
soil permanently better after each dressing. It 
is the oily manure I use, as with it I can sell a 
stimulated plant, knowing that the means of 
keepihg up its health goes in the pot with it. 
The proportions I use is a 44-in. potful of 
Clay’s to a barrowload of soil for potting, and 
one part of Clay’s to ten of soil for top-dressing. 
It should never be given in water.—J AMES 
O’BRrEN, Pine-apple Nursery. 
9344. Maggots on Holly Leaves.— 
Tf the Hollies are only small specimens, crush- 
ing the maggots between the finger and thumb 
may perhaps be possible; syringing the trees 
with something distasteful will be useful if 
done about the time the flies lay their eggs. A 
solution of soft soap, 3 oz. ‘to the gallon, ora 
decoction or infusion of Quassia chips, 3 0z. to 
the gallon, would be still more effectual. Dust- 
ings of soot, if carefully applied, will also be 
serviceable. Hellebore powder, dusted on when 
the trees are damp through a muslin bag, will 
kill the maggots ; so would fresh lime applied 
in the same manner. 


2332.—Club-footed Cabbages. — The 
Cabbage grub, which is the origin of the dis- 
ease called clubbing, is the larva of a species of 
beetle. Removing the crop to fresh ground, 
dressing the roots in a puddle of soot, lime, and 
liquid manure just previous to planting are safe 
practices to follow. Making wide holes with a 
crowbar and filling them with compost, of which 
sootand lime form a part, and planting a young 
plant in each hole, is a sure way of securing a 
good clean crop. Probably the old seeds may 
have produced wiry, harder stemmed plants 
than the new, and so escaped their attack.— 
diel ai 
2354, Honeydew.—There can be no doubt 

avhatever that Honeydew so called is but the 
exudation of the aphis or green fly, ejected by 
them at certain periods, but not always. Pro- 
bably the state of the weather or condition of the 
plant upon which they feed or their own age 
may have something to do with it. We got re- 
cently good observation on this matter in connec- 
‘tion with a large Rose tree under glass, which, 
‘during the prevalence of dry parching east winds, 
‘suddenly became greatly infested with aphis. 
‘In a few days the upper sides of the leaves near 
to the insects were covered with the exudation, 
‘and on those on which the matter was thinnest 
it was easy to observe that it had been cast on 
‘the surface from a certain direction and then 
slightly run, just as a drop of moisture of any 
kind might do. All trees affected by aphis will 
exhibit this feature. The Black Currant leaves 
jiist now are much so, the insects gathering upon 
the underside of one leaf and ejecting their exu- 
dations upon the surface of the leaf or leaves 
next below, Ants notoriously love to infest 
plants where aphis are gathered, not, as some have 
thought, to feed upon the insects, but simply to 
cull from them the sweets or Honeydew thus 
stored by the aphis.—A. D. 
This fluid is considered to be produced 
by aspecies of aphis furnished with two minute 
tubular vessels at the end of the body called 
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cornicles. From these they eject asweet drop 
which we call honeydew. ‘This species of aphis 
is more especially partial to Roses, Geraniums, 
and Cinerarias. Ants are very fond of this sub- 
stanee, and will infest the same plants for the 
sake of it, though not attacking the aphis itself. 
=, 8: 


2356._Spotted Mimuli.—A plant of 
Mimulus that has made shoots 20 in. in length 
is no doubt somewhat ovit of form and condi- 
tion. The best plan in such casé is to cut the 
shoots close back to the pot and encourage new 
growth from the root. Cuttings taken from 
such new growth would strike freely, but it is 
very doubtful whether any made from the old 
shoots wotld do so. The flagging is most  pro- 
bably due to the soot water, which may have 
been too strong. Soot is a very stimulating 
manure, and requires to be used with discretion. 
A dose that a healthy plant may take up with 
impunity may kill another one of weak habit. 
If you have seed, sow at once and raise young 
plarits—that is the best way to get steck.—D. 


2305.—Perennial Pinks.—We must infer 
that by the term perennial Pinks you want 
single-flowered kinds of the common garden Pink, 
Of this section of the Carnation—for Pinks are 
but forms of the Carnation—single kinds are 
not common, and Pink seed is scarce ; but seed 
of the single Clove Carnation is plentiful enough, 
and should be obtainable from any seedsman. 
Single Carnations of various hues of colour are 
very largely grown around London for market 
sale, but the larger portion go into the hands of 
the hawkers, who purchase them at about 6d. 
per dozen in April and May, and then, in some 
cases, hawk themabout the country with the roots 
massed and labels attached, to induce the un- 
wary purchaser to believe that they are double 
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2382.—Plants for Exhibition.—For the 
purpose of having Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, 
and annuals in pots in bloom at the end of 
August it is not necessary to have any kind of 
artificial warmth, and if under glass at all the 
best place is a cold frame, but most of these 
things are best in the open air. Still, the pre- 
sent treatment must depend upon the state of 
the plants, as if advanced then it may be neces- 
sary to keep them in a cool place to retard 
them ; whilst if not too forward then, the plants 
may want to be pushed on ina warmer situation. 
Pentstemons and Antirrhinums ought to be 
fairly strong plants, well established in 6-in, pots. 
Pansies should be well rooted cuttings, newly 
potted in good soil and kept growing on in a cool 
place. The first flowers. from Pansies. are al- 
ways the finest. Stocks and Asters should be 








kinds. All these may be bought cheaply in the 
market, and all seed freely; they make admirable 
cut flowers, although much less beautiful than are 
blooms of the double kinds. In the trade these 
single kinds are called ‘‘ Jacks,” and the best 
strain is that which has the broadest leaves, 
because such plants are thought most to re- 
semble the double sorts. Continental seed, 
such as is sent over here at a moderate price 
by the French growers, also give a large pro- 
portion of single flowers ; but some are double, 
and often very good. A fault with many of 
these Continental seedlings is to bloom so freely 
that they make no wood or grass ; and thus the 
plants die in the winter. The Indian Pinks 
(Dianthus chinensis), &c., are all very beautiful ; 
many are hardy, and they make a magnificent 
bed, but during severe winters could not be 
relied upon. The “Jacks” give the hardiest 
strain of single kinds. —A. D. 

2289, Propagating Deutzia gracilis. 
—Deutzia gracilis, when well grown, will throw 
up new growth or suckers from the roots, and 
these may be taken off in the autumn with a 
sharp knife, a portion of root being at- 
tached, cut back to a few inches, and then be 
potted. The portions cut away make the best of 
cuttings. These should be about 3 in. in length, 
and, if put into pots and kept in a frame or cool 
house, will, as a rule, strike well in the spring. 
If placed in a gentle bottom heat, rooting will 
be much accelerated. The young plants will do 
well in a cool frame in all seasons, but make 
more rapid growth in heat, and the earlier the 
new wood is produced the earlier is it matured. 





2290,~Antirrhinums in Pots. — The 
finest spikes of blooms from Antirrhinums are, 
as arule, obtained from plants that are turned 
out early in the spring or have stood the winter, 
These will throw up strong flowering shoots 
from the root, and produce grand spikes of 
bloom. If wanted to bloom in pots, good plants 
ought to be had, if the healthy seedlings be 
shifted into 7 in. pots and have some good soil, 
but it is certain that the finest spikes, never- 
theless, will only come from the root shoots, 
We have just now in bloom a robust plant 
of a fine striped kind that has produced 
some nine or ten fine spikes, from 6 in. 
to {9 in. in length, and yet the plant 
is growing only on solid brickwork, This 
fact seems to show that the Antirrhinum is a 
semi-rock plant. Our rule is to sow seed in the 
spring to produce plants to bloom in the autumn, 
and these, standing the winter if not too severe, 
produce grand spikes of bloom the following 
June,—D, — ae ries 





strong and well established in pots, the former 
about two or three plants in 6-in. pots; the 
latter are best if lifted from the open ground 
into pots when in bloom, as they are then so 
much stronger. Geraniums, as you call them, 
but really Pelargoniums, should be well rooted 
plants also in 6-in. pots, and should be kept 


| pinched and have all the bloom-buds gathered 


off until five weeks before the time for, showing 
them. From that time they may be allowed 
to come away and produce all the flowers. pos- 
sible, and the same rule will apply to Fuchsias. 
The application of liquid manure must be re- 
gulated by the state of the plants. If well esta- 
blished and the pots are full of roots, then weak 
liquid manure may be given twice a week, but 
it is better to err on the side of weakness than 
strength, as in the latter case a few overdoses 
may destroy the roots. As in the exhibition of 
any kind of plants habit goes a long way, care 
must be taken not to have the plants drawn or 
lanky, but as bushy and compact as possible. 
A.D. 


Ms 


2398.—Annuals for Exhibition.—It is: 
altogether too late to sow annuals to flower next: 
August. This should have been done in April 
or early in May. If plants of the kinds: required 
can be purchased so much the better, but if not, 
then we cannot help you in that direction be- 
yond pointing out the best sorts for the purpose 
named. Six good hardy annuals are Mignonette, 
new carmine Candytuft, large Indiam Pink 
(Dianthus Heddewigi), Godetia Lady Albemarle,, 
Chrysanthemum Dunnetti (double yellow), andl 
Clarkia elegans (double red). Of half-hardy 
annuals, pyramidal Stocks, Victoria Asters, 
African Marigolds, Phlox Drummondi, spikes 
of Balsams, and double dwarf Larkspurs.— 


2403.—Plants for Empty Room.— 
At this time of the year almost any ordinary 
plants that thrive in pots may be grown in an 
empty room if the light be good and plenty of 
air given. For foliage, India-rubber plants, 
green and variegated Aralias, a cool Palm or 
two, such as Chamzrops Fortunei, a few green- 
house Ferns, such as Adiantum cuneatum and 
Pteris serrulata, will do ; and for flower nothing 
will be better than zonal and nosegay Pelargo- 
niums of various colours, Fuchsias, Petunias, 
shrubby Calceolarias, Balsams, and, indeed, any 
kind of greenhouse plants that may be in season. 
How they would thrive must be determined by the 
attention given, light, air, and other essential 
conditions to plant life.—A. 


2383.—Spiresa japonica Failing.— 
Having no knowledge of the conditions under 
which the Spirza japonica was grown, it would 
be difficult to give an exact reason, It might 
have been exposed to strong gaslight, or it 
might have been permitted to get too dry at 
the root, or it might have been swamped by 
moisture, although this latter case is not so likely, 
as the Spirzea takes up a large quantity of water 
when it is fairly pot-bound. ‘There can be but 
two reasons—either injured at the root by some 
poisonous water, or by exposure to ‘an atmo- 
sphere that was full of poisonous gasses.—D. 


2391.—Hollyhocksnot Growing.—That 
Hollyhocks do not now show flowering stems is 
no proof that they will not bloom this year, as 
they may yet do so and flower quite late in the 
autumn. Their lateness must doubtless be attri- 
buted to their being so recently planted. This 
should have been done in February or March 
to have enabled the plants to get well esta- 
blished. That the leaves thrown up are on long 
\Stalks would geem to indicate that the SUT s 
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woundings serve to draw the foliage ; still, there! 
wan be no doubt but that flower-stalks will come 
presently.—D. 


2392.Anemones not Blooming.—It is most 
Aikely that the soil in which Anemones are growing but 
“de not bloom does not suit them; or it may have been 
‘that the excessive rainfall of last summer did a lot of 
mischief to the roots, decaying rather than ripening 
tthem. It will no doubt ke wisest to lift the roots and 
examine them, and, if sound, store away in dry sand in 
a cool place until the end of September, and then re- 
plant in geod free soil.—D. 


2412.—Double and Single Stocks.—It is not 
possible to distinguish double from single Stocks before 
they are in bud, but the moment buds appear it is pos- 
sible so to do by picking off a bud from each plant and 
testing it between the teeth; if gritty, then it is single, 
because it contains fertile organs; if not gritty, then it 
will be deuble. It is our experience in relation to that 
beautifel summer pyramidal Stock Mauve Beauty that 
all the strongest plants are double, the weaker ones being 
single, but this may not ,be a safe rule to go by in all 
eases.—D. 


2366.—Worms in Gardens.—Strew fresh soot and | 


warm slaked lime over your garden in the evening, and 
the worms will disappear as if by magic. They detest 
these dressings. Lime water made by allowing a few 
lumps of lime toimpregnate a tubful of water, and then 
asing the liquid when it is clear through a watering-pot, 
will kill many. It is not probable that worms have 
much to do with thinness of Beans and Feas; the seed 
is nodenbt at fault, as what you complain of is univer 
sal. Get a few ducklings to run in the garden ; they are’ 
notable devourers of worms.—A. 


2370.-Sparrows Eating Pyrethrum.—When 
hirds eat Golden Feather, they show a singularly de- 
praved taste and a curious fancy. There is really no 
method of preventing this but by protecting the plants 
from the sparrows, or by shooting the marauders.—D. 

2371.—_Prickly Comfrey.—We do not find that 
fowls are partial tothe Comfrey, and cannot think that 
even pigs would care forit, although cows like it. Boil 


some and give it to the poultry and pigs, and see if they | 


like it, butina raw state it is most improbable that it 
will prove acceptable.—D. 


2337.—Plantains on Lawns.—Plantains on lawns 
are difficult to eradicate, but perseverance in digging 
them up will accomplish it in time. Vitriel or salt 
dropped into the cavity from which the crown of the 
plant has been taken should be effective. In bad cases 
if will be better and cheaper to pare up the turf, dig the 
Jand over, and sow good Grass seeds next September. 
—H. 


2345.—Pigeon Manure for Plants.—This is a 
<lifficult question to answer, as the strength that would 
kill one plant might benefit another. It is of a hot 
nature, something like guano, which is neither more nor 
less than birds’ dung. It should be used cautiously and 
experimentally at first. Thus, say, for potting Fuchsias 
mix 4 peck of pigeons’ dung with 2 bushels of ordinary 
compost. The birds’ dung should be kept dry.—H. 


2346.—Barked Apple Trees.—The Apple trees will 
probably die. ‘The only thing that can be done is to 
cover the wounded parts with something to keep the air 
out till new bark can be formed, but if the inner 
bark is gone even this will not avail. A paste made up 
of old mortar and cow dung and placed overthe wound 
may be useful.—LE. 


2342.—Daisies on Lawns.—lIt is not an easy mat- 
ter tokeep a lawn free from Daisies, as the seeds are 
often scattered by the wind; and if only a few plants 
gain access they soon seed and increase. Watson’s 
Lawn Sand has been highly recommended, and may be 
obtained from most seedsmen; and the old-fashioned 
plan of digging them out by the aid of women and chil- 
drenis a good one.—E. H. 


2328.—Food for Roses.—By giving the beds a good 
dressing of newly-slaked lime. (Superphosphates are 
good dressings for such soils, and may be applied now, 
sprinkling it over the surface and hoeing it in.—h. 


2338. Roses not Blooming.—They will flower 
next year, as neither refuse to flower when they grow 
well. They usually flower freely on the young wood of 
the previous year, and as this year they are making plenty 
of wood and are looking healthy, they will doubtless 
flower finely next spring.—E. H. 


2387.—Cement for Flue.—I constructed a flue in 
my greenhouse with the following mixture :—Equal 
quantities of fresh cow manure, newly-slaked lime, and 
road drift (say from a limestone road). I have seen 
neither smoke nor cracks yet, and can recommend it.— 
DEPOT. 


2341— Chemical Manure. —It should have been 
stated for what crops the manure is required. I am not 
aware that any special apparatus is necessary for mixing 
t 12 generality of artificial manures. The following is a 
s 1)stitute for guano, and merely requires well mixing in 
a dry state :—Sulphate of soda (dry), 11 1b.; wood ashes 
23 1b. ; common salt, }cwt. ; crude sulphate of ammonia. 
. cwt.; bone dust, 7 bush.—F. W. P. 


2292.-Sweet Brier.—The Sweet Brieris not so 
hardy as the common Dog Rose, but it generally lives in 
the thick hedges, sheltered by other plants, through the 
severest winters. ‘The last two winters have heen 
destructive to many plants, and the Sweet Brier, where 
isolated or unsheltered, has suffered severely in many 
places. Lighten the soil with road scrapings, and try 
again with seedling plants.—E. H, 


2302..-Moving Asparagus.—As the Asparagus 
plants were only planted last March, it will do them but 
little harm, if any, to move them again now. Open 





2291.—Vines.—It will under the close pruning sys- 
tem, but in so confined a space one Vine will probably 
be better than two. If a Black Hamburgh was planted 
now, Foster’s Seedling or the Buckland Sweetwater may 
be grafted upon it by inarching in the course of a year 
or two, so that, if desired, black and white Grapes may 
be zed from one Vine as well as if two are planted.— 


E. 


2297.—Vines Suddenly Failing.—The Vines have 
been kept in too confined an atmosphere too heavily 
charged with moisture. Thesymptomsall point in this 
direction. Petroleum oil will not mix with water, 
therefore I do not think the use of the barrels in the 
way described can have had any bad effect so far as the 
water is concerned.—E. H. 

2304.—Summer Pruning Fruit Trees.—The 
middle or end of June was early enough this season, 
unless the trees are unusually yigorous, to begin the 
general pruning; but gross shoots should be pinched 
whenever they appear to be acting the part of robbers, 
as all evil habits are best nipped in the bud.—E. A, 








Although the following questions wre answered by the 
Editer, we shall be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 


2417.—Sowing Sweet Peas.—Is anything gained 
by sowing Sweet Peas in August or September, so that 
they make little plants before winter?—F. A. 8. [Sow 
in November, and you will get good plants and early 
bloom. Sow again in March or April for succession.] 


2418.—Collinsia) verna.—Should seed of this be 
fresh, and must it be sown in the autumn? Where can I 
get it? Any information about this annual would 
greatly oblige.—F. A. S. [Good seed can be got at any 
good seed house. I¢ may be sown either in autumn or 
spring. ] 

2419.—Vegetable Marrows.—My Vegetable Mar- 
row plants, although very small and not appearing to 
grow luxuriantly, are breaking into flower. Should these 
flowers be pinched off?—LANGLEY HursT. [Yes, until 
the plants get well established. ] 








trenches 6 in. or8 1n. deep, and wide enough to contain 
the roots when laid out straight ; let the trenches be 
8 ft. apart, and the plants 18 in. apart in them ; cover the 
crown of the roots about | in. ; water them well in, and 
raulch at once with manure. In the course of two or 
three years every alternate plant should be taken out, 
leaying them 8 ft, apart,—EK. H, : 


2420.—Raspberry Canes.—My Raspberry canes, 
which were put in last autumn, although in vigorous 
bearing and covered with fruit, have no young’. shoots 
rising irom the stools. I have mulched them with rotten 
manure. Does this injure the young shoots in any way? 
—LANGLEY Hurst. [They will probably throw up 
suckers after the fruit is gathered and the old canes be- 
gin to decline. The manure will help them.] 


2421.-Cotoneaster and Thuja.—X. Y. Z.—The 
Cotoneaster belongs to a family of small trees or trailing 
shrubs belonging to the Order Rosacex, inhabiting the 
northern parts of Europe and the mountains of India. 
The Thuja is a genus included in the Cupressineous divi- 
sion of Conifers, and consists of evergreen trees, natives 
of North America. 

2422.—Plants for Vinery.—I have acool Vinery; 
could I grow Vegetable Marrows or Cucumbers in it? 
The Vines quite shade all parts. Also what could I 
utilise the place for during the winter ? I have just enough 
heat to keep out the frost. Could I keep Calceolaria 
cuttings in it, or old roots of Geraniums?—DARBY. 
[Neither Cucumbers nor Vegetable Marrows would suc- 
ceed under the Vines. You could grow some of the 
hardier kinds of Ferns, also Camellias, Cytisus, Coronil- 
las, and. similar plants, which flower in spring, and 
which can be placed outside before the Vines offer them 
too much shade. Calceolarias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
&c., might be kept in the house during winter.] 


2423.—Rosebuds Falling.—F. L. Kingsley.— The 
buds sent appear to have been eaten by amaggot. The 
reason the perfect buds drop off may be due to dryness 
at the roots. 


2424.—Onions Failing.—Malvern.—it is the Onion 
maggot that has attacked your crop. There is no real 
remedy for ituow; you might try a dusting of sootand a 
little salt. Next year you must try and preventitin the 
preparation of the sced bed. 

2425. Cactus not Flowering.—S. G. P.— Keep 
them in a sunny position and admit plenty of air. Repot 
them after flowering if they are pot-bound, but too large 
pots should be avoided. 


2426.—French Beans. — Boss.— All plants raised 
from seed lift the seed above the ground when they ger- 
minate unless buried too deeply. Try Mustard and Cress, 
and similar seeds. 


2427..Green Fly and Gooseberry Caterpillars. 
P. D.—We have lately given abundance of information 
on this subject in GARDENING. Search a few of the 
recent numbers. 


2428.—_Spireea japonica.— The leaves of some of 
my plants of Spirea japonica, recently planted out, are 
getting dry and withered at the edges. What is the 
reason?—J. E. [Lhe Spiraea is an herbaceous plant 
which dies down annually ; itis, therefore, only natural 
that the old leaves should begin to get brown, and espe- 
cially in plants recently planted. ] : 


2429.—Vines Failing.—I have a Grape Vine planted 
out-of-doors against a wall and trained inside an un- 
heated greenhouse. Hor a month or two past manure 
water from acesspool has been copiously administered 
three or fovr times a week, but the leaves are making 
very little growth and the fruit is all going off.—J, H, 
(Such frequent watering with strong manure water is 
enough to killany plant. The soil has become sour and 
sodden, and the roots refuse to grow init. One thorough 
soaking with water once a fortnight would have been 
ample. Do not water any more until the soil shows signs 
of getting dry. Then fork up the surface soil carefully 
to allow it to sweeten, aud when you water use clear soft 
wate, and the Vine may recover.] 


2430.—Destroying Slugs.—J. B.—Lay heaps of 
bran about the garden, and examine them early every 
morning. : 
2431. —Polyanthus and Auriculas.—Jules Mar- 
ottin.—The best time to divide these is as soon as they 
1ave done blooming, but it may still be done. ‘Tne vest 





situation is one where plenty of light and fresh air can 
reach the plants, but where the direct rays of the sun 
cannot fall on them. 


2432.-Rose Blooms Shrivelling.—Jwtles Margot- 
tin.—Roses are in most places very poor this seasdn, 
therefore we cannot account for your Rose blooms 
shrivelling. Even the Briers in many places are entirely 
killed. 


2433.—Moving Fruit Trees and Shrubs.— 
7. F. M.—Smiall fritit trees or shrubs might be moved 
with 4 fair chance of success in the middle of September 
provided their roots be not injured and are packed in 
80i1 or Cocoa-nut fibre to prevent them getting dried up 
during removal from one place to the other. After 
planting, well water and mulch with manure if possible. 


2434.—Double Sweet Williams.—G@. A. S.— 
These are not uncommon, and, in our opinion, are not 
so pretty as the single ones. The one sent has no parti- 
cular merit. 


2435.—Holes in Cherry Leaves.—J£. L. B.—If 
you can find no insect on the trees we ean assign no causé 
for the leaves being perforated. Make a close examina: 
tion. 


2436.—Retarding Fuélsias.—Protector, — Wb 
would advise you to pick off some of the forwardest 
bloomsif they are likely to be too far advanced by the 
show day. This will give the others a chance of opening 





to succeed them. Keep the plants ina cool, airy place 
and away from the sun, and take care they do not want 
for water at the roots. Manure water must not be given 
if you wish to retard the blooms. 


2437.—Potatoes among other Crops.—Abou 
three months ago I put some manure in the ground and 
amengst it was a large quantity of Potato peelings, 
which grew, and the tops spring up in great numbers 
and are very troublesome. I have used the hoe and rake 
to them many times, but they appear to spring up aa 
vigorously as ever. [Pull them up by the roots. ] 


2438.—Tobacco Water.—4,. #. @.—An ounce of 
common Tobacco will make a gallon of liquor of good 
strength. Place the Tobacco in a piece of tiuslin or thitt 
canvas and let it soak in the water, which should be hot 
to begin with, for a few hours, squeezing the Tobacco 
occasionally to extract the juice. 


2439.—-Geranium Leaves Spotted.—H. King. — 
This is not a disease, but is often caused at this time of 
the year by watering the plants when the sun is on 
them, or keeping them confined too much in the morning. 
The sun scorches the leaves when wet. The flowers are 
not well developed. Give the plants a little clear soot 
water. 

2440.—Tuberous Begonias.—H, King. —These will 
grow and flower well at this time of year in pots of light 
rich soil under glass, or in the open ground. We have 
sech some very good ones grown in a sunny window. 


2441.—Soil for Wardian Case.—Glasgow.—Peat 
or turfy loam in equal parts and plenty of sand is the 
best, but either peat or loam may be used separately if 
more convenient, always adding plenty of coarse silver 
sand or river sand. 


_ New Geranium.— 0. Doe —We fear your Geranium 
is far behind (from a florist’s point of view ) many kinds 
in the same way already in commerce. 

Double Mimulus.—J. W. F’.—The flower sent is 
what is termed a Hose-in-hose. Such freaks occur in 
Primroses, Gloxinias, &c. It is worth cultivating. 


Sweet Williams.—Glasyow.—We should not call 
the flowers of Sweet William sweetly scented. 


_Buds Falling off Fuchsias. — Glasgow. —Toa 
little air and too much or too little water will cause this 


Names of Plants.—Gaston.—We cannot name a 
plant from a mere description; send us flowers and 
leaves, and no doubt we can name it.——Z. C.—Mitrana 
coccinea. —~May.—1, Adiantum Capillus Veneris; 2 
Platyloma rotundifolia; 3, a variety of common Phlox : 
4, Sedum spathulifolium variegatum; 5, Tradescantia 
virginica; 6, Selaginella Kraussiana. SE. kts, Le 
Hemerocallis Dumortieri; 2, Aconitum Napellus ; 3 





- . ss by ares Us 
Fumaria muralis. —— Wildflower.—W hitlow Pepperwort 
(Lepidium Draba).—— Monaghan. — Common Yellow 


Rattle (Rhinanthus minor).—7. FE, J.—We cannot 
name plants from single leaves, 








QUERIES. 
_2442.—Cultivating Indian Plants.—Can any one 
give me directions for the growth of the following Indian 
plants which I haye raised from seed—Bixa orellana, 


Clitoria, Bauhinia, Asparagus racemosus, Acacia glauca ? 
Which, if any, are stove plants?—B. 


2443.— Peat Charcoal for Celery.—Can any one 
tell me whether peat charcoal is a good thing for Celery 
and how it should be used, and what quantity should be 
given ?—NOVIOE. 


2444.—Trises from Morocco.—What should I do 
with some Iris bulbs importedfrom Morocco this’spring ? 
They were dug up after flowering in the month of April, 
and have since been out of the ground. In Morocco they 
flower in the winter and rest in the summer, and prefer 
moist ground, 


2445.—_Skeleton Leaves,—Can any of your readers 
inform me how'the skeleton leaves are done like what 
was exhibited at South Kensington at the late summer 
flower show 7—SKELETON. 

2446.—Cement for Window Boxes.—Can any 
one inform me by what means tiles are fastened to 
wooden boxes for window-sills? I have tried plaster of 
Paris and Portland cement, but to no purpose ; neither 
adhere to the wood, and but very little to the tiles, — 
THOS. GRAY. 
2447.—-Growing Tobacco.—Willany reader inform 
me how to grow Tobacco? anu how much [ amJallowed 
to grow? and also how to dry it for fumigating purposes? 
CONSTANT READER, 
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9448._Treatment of Grevillea robusta.—I 
bought aplant of this the other day, and some of the 
leaves now fall off. It is inalarge room where gas is 
seldom used. I should be glad to know how to treat it ; 
T have no greenhouse, but a large light dry cellar, free 
from frost, that does for some plants in the winter ?— 
J. K. 

°449.—Insects on White Thorn Hedges.—My 
White Thorn hedge, which is 1000 yards long, has been 
covered for three years with small insects which form 
webs like the red spider and is now half dead. Can any 
one suggest a remedy ?—E. 


2450.-Slugs, Snails, and Wireworms —My 
garden is infested with these. I have been advised to 
use parafiin, 1 gill to the gallon. I have also been ad- 
vised to use salt ;I am afraid to injure the crop ; 1 have 
had two rows of Beans destroyed. Can any reader 
oblige one in trouble by kindly advising me? T have used 
both limeand soot; I think the soot has checked them 
a little. — Boss. 

2451.—The Currant Caterpillar.—Can any reader 
suggest a cure for the Currant Caterpillar, which for the 
last two years has entirely stripped my Currant bushes, 
eating all the leaves and destroying the wood so entirely, 
that the fruit dies and drops off when half ripe ?—CATER- 
PILLAR. 

2452. Gooseberry Caterpillar.—Will any one 
kindly tell me what quantity of Hellebore powder (re- 
commended to destroy Gooseberry caterpillars) to put 
to 1 gallon of water to syringe the trees with? and 
whether using a poison, the fruit in its present advanced 
state would be injured in flavour ?—CONSTANT READER. 


2453.—Lily of the Valley not Flowering.— 
T have read with interest “J. C.’s” note under this head, 
and wish to ask a question as to situation. Will a bor- 
der at the foot of the north wall of a house suit the Lily 
of the Valley? They get a few indirect rays of sun 
during a portion of the day for say two months of the 
year. Ought they to be more exposed to sunlight than 
this? if so, what other plants would flourish on such a 
border ?—LANGLEY HURST. 


2454.-Fuchsias for Greenhouses.—Will any 
reader give me the names of six of the best Fuchsias for 


greenhouse decoration 7—DEPOT. 


2455.-Raising Begonias from Seed.—Can any 
one tell me an easy way of raising tuberous-rooted 
Begonias from seed? I have tried and failed several 
times. I sowed the seed in 6-in. pots in a mixture of 
leaf mould, sand, and loam, sifted, with plenty of drain- 
age, but the seed did not germinate. The pot was 
placed ina hotbed, and kept moist and shaded.—MAY., 


2456. Propagating Wistarias.— Will some 
reader tell me the best way and time to propagate 
Wistarias? also what soil do they require?—GASTON. 


2457.-Elder Trees from Cuttings.—I struck 
some cuttings of Hider this spring which flourished well 
for atime, and then suddenly drooped and died away. 
What was the probable cause? When I pulled one of 
them up I found attached to it a curious kind of insect 
or worm. I often see the same kind of insect under a 
brick or stone on the surface of tha soil.—INEXPERIENCE, 


9458.—Auriculas.—I shall be obliged to any good 
authority who will specify the essential ‘and distinctive 
characteristics indispensable in a perfect flower; and 
also state the names of the different races or classes, and 
what is the true dividing line between the alpine and 
the fancy or show Auriculas. —BERG. 

2459.—Hedges for a Garden.—Will someone in- 
form me what is the best kind of hedge to grow? and 
when is the proper time to plant it? I want to divide 
my garden from my neighbours, and, of course, should 
prefer a hedge that would grow rapidly; at present I 
have only a wire fence.—T. 15 ely 


2460.-Paral) sed Fowls.—I have a Dorking hen 
which is very much troubled with paralysis. Could any 
of your readers inform me of a cure ?—SOUTHPORT. 


9461.-Ants in Lawns.—Can any reader tell me 
the best way of destroying ants’ nests in Grass plots, and 
if it can be done without killing the Grass? I have 
hitherto used boiling water, but this of necessity kills 
the Grass also, and leaves a yellow barren spot all the 
summer.—JOHN B. C. 


Sl 





Sending Plants by Post.—Sir,—You 
find I have stopped my advertisement in your 
paper ; I wish to give the reason, and ask for 
some information. A fortnight since the post- 
master of Barnstaple stopped my boxes of 
Ferns, and would not allow them to go by post. 
To this 1 sent a letter to the secretary of the 
General Post Office, and I enclose his reply. 
am at a loss to understand why nurserymen 
advertise Ferns and plants sent free by post if 
this is the case. In the ‘‘ Post Office Guide” 
(p. 15) there is nothing said about plants. My 
Ferns are sent in_ strong cardboard boxes. 
and pzcked in dry Moss, and the boxes papered, 
go that not the least damp can come through. I 
should be glad to know what others say in this 
matter. —E. GILL. ‘‘ General Post Office, London, 
June 17, 1880. Sir,—In reply to your letter of 
the 13th instant, I have to inform you that the 
rules of the department prohibit the transmis- 
sion by post of live plants, inasmuch as they 
must necessarily be more or less damp, and 
must be sent with a certain quantity of mould, 
and the postmaster of Barnstaple acted rightly, 
therefore, in stopping the packets to which you 
refer. In regard to the packets containing live 
plants which you mention as being frequently 


sent by 


them failing to 
tents.—S. A. BLackwoop, Secretary.” 


Take 4 1b. hot lime, slake it; 
add } lb. of salt, 1 oz. cream of tartar, and 1 gallon of 
spring water ; 
cover the jar closely. 
in March to be perfectly good for all cooking purposes 
and poaching the following March.—Dot. 


eleven eggs, 
being three weeks old. The hen was twice off 
the nest for some hours, 
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other persons, I can only assume that 
they have passed owing to officers dealing with 
detect the na ure of their con- 
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How to Cook Green Peas.—Shell one peck of 


Peas: fill a saucepan half-full of water with one table- 


’ 


spoonful of salt, four lumps of sugar, and a good-sized 
bunch of Mint. When the water boils, put the Peas into 
the saucepan and boil rapidly for fifteen minutes; skim 
the scum that rises, or the Peas will not be a good colour. 
Strain the water off into a basin, as it is so useful to 
make Pea soup. 
about until the butter dissolves ; 
BAKER. 


Addi oz. of butter; shake the Peas 
serve very hot.—J. 


Peas Flemish Fashion.—We regret that a printer’s 


error occurred in this receipt, as published in GARDEN- 
ING, June 19. The 
read : 
Henry Thompson : 
and 4 oz. of flour into a stewpan ; 
until the butter is melted, add a little Parsley, three or 
four small Onions cut up, and two Lettuces sliced rather 
fine, and } pint of Stock, a teaspoonful of sugar, and 


following is the way it should have 
“For the following receipt we are indebted to Sir 
Put 1 pint of Peas, 1 0z. of butter, 
stir well over the fire 


some salt. Put on the lid, and stew for half-an-hour. 
Take out the Parsley, add a little more butter, and 
serve.” 


How to Preserve Eggs for Winter Use.— 
when thoroughly slaked 


when all is dissolved put in the eggs and 
IT have found the eggs thus done 


—— To 5 quarts of water put 1 Ib. of salt, 1 oz. of 


of saltpetre ; boil it ten minutes, and when nearly cold 
add two tablespoonfuls of quicklime. 
days, then put in the eggs with the thick end downwards. 
The eggs must be fresh. The jars should be kept in a 
cool place and 
recipe. 


Let it stand two 


not moved. The above is an excellent 


To Preserve Green Gooseberries.—Top, and tail 


the Gooseberries (which should be scarcely full grown, 
or at least before they begin to ripen), put them into or- 
dinary wine bottles, shake them down close, and fill up 
with cold water; then place them in a 
cold water nearly up to the neck, as many as the pot will 
hold to keep them steady ; let the water boil, and as it 
heats you will see the water run over out of the bottles, 
but you are not to regard this. 
Gooseberries are 
ciently. 
take the bottles one by one out of the boiling water and 
cork and seal instantly, success all depending by hermeti- 
cally closing the bottle before its contents have time to 
cool. 
of the bottle, and drive it with a hammer the eighth of 
an inch below the top, and fill up well with wax. As has 
been said, success depends upon hermatically closing the 
bottles quickly, 
able vacuum, and it is this exclusion of air which is the 
preserving quality. 
necked bottles as you can reasonably get, poth for get- 
ting the fruit in and out. Choose the smaller sort of 
Gooseberries ; keep in a cold cellar. 


pewter kettle of 


When you see that the 
fairly coddled, they are done suffi- 


Have your corks and sealing-wax ready, and 


After corking, cut off the cork level with the top 


and when cold you will see a consider- 


It is desirable to have as open 


(een 


POULTRY. 
Hatching Chickens.—With eight hens 








and a cock, which were hatched in March and 


T have had eleven chicks from 


April last year, 
and hearty, 


and are all doing well 


and was put in the 
run with the other fowls. I mention this, as I 
know some poultry keepers are so timid when 
the hen is off the nest any length of time. I 
never interfere or look for the chickens until 
the time is quite up for them to be hatched, 
which I find much the best. Years ago I used 
to take them away as they came out, but con- 
sider I do better by letting Nature have her own 
course. I give the chickens whole groats, and 
in two days give them liver cooked and chopped 
fine, which they heartily enjoy, and continue to 
feed them on the same.—THORBURN. 

Prolific Fowls.—I have a hen which was hatched 
May 19, 1879, which brought out a brood of chickens on 
April 16 last, and commenced laying again May 24. I 
have also a half-bred Brahma hen which brought out a 
brood on March 8 last, began to lay on May 2, and laid 
continuously for twenty-one days, and is now sitting 
again.—COLEMAN. 

Dropsy in Fowls.—Are Game chickens (Bantam) 
subject to dropsy ? and if so, what is the treatment neces- 
sary? Ihave lost one from a swelling which came on 
gradually.—Rev. L.A. B. 

Preserving Eggs.—I shall feel obliged for informa- 
tion concerning the above. I have a great quantity of 
eggs, many more than I can use at present. I have been 
greasing them with pure Jard and putting them in bran ; 
put I find they are just beginning to taste unpleasantly 
of the bran.—A. T. F. [See receipts above. ] 

Cockerels.—What are considered best—those with 
single or double combs ?—E. EH. T. 

Cramp in Chickens.—Can any ready tellme what 
is best for cramp in very young chicks?—A LADY, 

Featherless Fowls.—“F. R. ©.'s ” pirds have 
acquired the habit of feather eating, as described in GAR- 
DENING of May 1. Their eggs are quife whalesome. 
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BEES. 


Feeding.—Two pounds of lump sugar to 
one pint of water just allowed to boil makes an 
excellent food for bees, keeping them healthy 
and strong. The advantage of assisting new 
swarms with a few pounds of syrup is incalcul- 
able; it enables the bees to devote all their 
energies to comb-building, thus providing recep- 
tacles for the queen to deposit her eggs, the in- 
creased amount of brood strengthening the hive 
most materially. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to use a bottom feeder, which can be had 
for a few shillings complete, but in all other cases 
the writer strongly recommends the Lancashire 
Feeder. It prevents robbing and fighting, and 
is in all respects so convenient. 


Removal of Hives.—Hives should not 
be moved during the working season a less dis- 
tance than two miles, or many bees will return 
to the old stand and be lost. In case it is re- 
quired to alter the position of the hive a short 
distance, this should be done gradually, say one 
or two feet only per day, letting the entrance to 
the hive face the spot you are moving it from. 
Samug. Yares, Manchester. 

How to Keep Bees.—I should be glad if any one 
could give me some information concerning bees—viz., 
the best kind of hive; what kind of bees are the best; 
and also, is there any way of preventing them from 
swarming in other people’s grounds? Our garden is 
amidst a number of other gardens, but I thought there 
might be some way of telling when they are going to 
swarm, and putting another hive ready for them,—W.W. 








AQUARIA. 


Water in Aquaria.—Would you inform me if 
there isany way of supplying oxygen to fish in aquarium 
(having no plants) except by changing the water, as I 
find I have to change it every day, which is troublesome? 
Also what is the cause of the scales of the gold fish falling 
off ?—PISOA. 

—— The ordinary drinking water will answer well for 
an aquarium, but river water is best if it can be pro- 
cured. The water will not want changing for two or 
three months if ‘‘J. T. M.” keeps plenty of vegetable 
life in the tank, and keeps it from the direct rays of the 
sun.—NEPA. 


White Matter on Gold Fish.—Take the gold 
fish out of the aquarium, and put them into a pail 
filled with clean water. Get some fine sand and throw 
it on the fish two or three times a day, and this will 
clear all the white matter off.—W. C. J. 








COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 23 
to 68; Azalea, 4s to 9s; Cineraria, 6s to 12s; Ferns 
(various), 38 to 9s; Heliotrope, 6s ; Lily of the Valley, 4s 
to 128; Lilac, 28 to 8s; Mignonette, 4s to 98; Narcissus 
63s to 12s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 38 to 68; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 6s; Spirzas, 6s to 12s; Tropeolums, 1s to 
38; Tulips, 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 2s,—.Per 
dozen flowers. — Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies 
38; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 3s; Eucharis, 4s to 6s : 
Gardenias, 2s to 8s; Roses, 1s 6d to 6s.—Per dozen 
sprays or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d to 88; Fuchsias, 2s 
e ot Primulas (double), 94 to 1s; Stephanotis, 2s 6d 
o 48. 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 9s to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 188 ; Begonias 
(flowering), 6s to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 12s; 
Bouvardias, 12s to 18s; Cineraria, 4s to 12s; Daphne 
indica, 4s to 68; Draceena (green-leaved kinds), 12s to 
30s ; Euonymus, 4s to 128; Euonymus (variegated), 6s to 
188 ; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, various), 6s to 18s; 
Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 6s to 12s; Gardenias, 
24s to 36s; Lily of the Valley, 12s to 24s; Mig- 
nonette, 6s to 9s; Nasturtium, 3s to 6s ; Palms (small), 188 
to 60s; Pelargoniums (fancy), 9s to 24s; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 4s to 9s; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 24s ; Spirezea japonica 6s 
to 18s; Selaginellas, 3s to 4s; Virginian Creepers, 68. -- 
Per pair.—Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 4s to 78; Palms 
(large), 15s to 42s; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel and 

to 30s; Cobs and Gilberts Rt 100 1b, 120s thy 
(English hothouse), per lb, 2s to 6s; Lemons, per box 
30s to 35s; Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s: 
Pomeloes, per dozen, 3s to 6s ; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), 
pels, itd ta: ects en Heep hothouse), per lb, 

o 88; Strawberries per 9 : ries 
oeaesaite od! p , 9d to 2s; Gooseberries 


Vegetables.—Per 100.—Asparagus, 3s to 5s; French 
Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches.—Carrots (out- 
door), 48 to 5s ; Watercress, 6d to 8d; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s ; 
Mint, 4s to 6s; Parsley, 43; Turnips, 1s to ls 9d; 
Radishes, 9d tols; Herbs,2dto6d. Per doz.punnets, a 
Cress, Mustard. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 48 to 7s; Endive, 2s to 3s; Lettuce, 6d to 
1s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 3s to 6s. Per lb.—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes,1d to 3d. Chervil, per 
punnet, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, 
per pottle, 1s 83d to 1s 9d; Potatoes (general store, round 
kinds), per ton, 100s to 200s; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 
180s; Parsnips, per tally, 5s to 7s; Rhubarb (per dozen 
bundles), 2s to 3s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarrae 
gon, per bunch, 6d, 
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THE MONKEY PUZZLE. 
(ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA. ) 


ornamental of lawn trees. 


gown with annuals as desired. 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 





The great| with great vigour. 
point is to secure thorough drainage, for| drainage afforded by the gravel walk was 
Most people know this as one of the most without this the roots get injured in win-| instrumental in saving the trees. 
It will succeed| ter, and the tree soon begins to decline. | there is no other tree upon which so much 


This shows that the 


Perhaps 


in nearly all parts of England where the| We have known fine trees of this Araucaria | money has been wasted as in the case of 


situation is dry and the soil suitable, but 


in low damp 
situations it  fre- 
quently gets injured 
in very cold winters. 
In_ small — gardens 
where a little plot of 
Grass exists this 
plant would form a 
suitable object for 
the centre, and even 
near towns it would 
succeed fairly well 
if properly planted 
at first and provided 
with suitable soil. 
When the soil is not 
suitable the tree 
loses its lower 
branches, and _ be- 
comes anything but 
an object of beauty. 
Turfy loam, such as 
that cut trom the 
roadsides, mixed 
with common gar- 
den soil, would be 
excellent for it. A 
round hole should 
be dug, say 6 ft. in 
diameter and 2% ft. 
deep ; the bottom 
should. then be 
roughly turned over 
and a little brick 
rubbish or similar 
material be mixed 
with it to act as 
drainage. A little 
of the coarsest loam 
may then be placed 
in the form of a 
cone over the drain- 
age, and on this the 
plant may be placed, 
allowing the roots 
to be laid out evenly 
all round and in a 
slightly slanting di- 
rection. Place over 
the roots a little 
fine soil, which work 
well in between 
them with the hand; 


then fill up the hole, well tread the soil in, ; which, owing to being planted on a badly-| would require less labour. 





THE MONKEY PUZZLE (ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA) IN THE GARDENS AT DROPMORE 





in a garden within a few miles of London, |the Araucaria. Most people have desired to 


possess it, whether 
their gardens were 
suited to it or not, 
and, without any 
preparation having 
been made in the 
way of soil or drain- 
age, the trees have 
been planted, and 
the results have been 
disappointment and 
loss. The annexed 
illustration, taken 
from the living plant 
at Dropmore, shows 
to what a magnifi- 
cent tree the Arau- 
caria will grow when 
the climate, soil, &c., 
are suited to its re- 
quirements. 





Hardy Edging 
Plants.—In the 
immediate neigh- 
bourhood of build- 
ings it is sometimes 
desirable to cover 
certain places with 
some permanent liv- 
ing carpet, especi- 
ally in positions 
where Grass cannot 
be got to grow satis- 
factorily, or where 
it is difficult to keep 
it in good condition 
by means of the 
mowing machine or 
scythe. Areas sur- 
rounded by stone 
kerbing and its usual 
adjuncts are difficult 
to mow, and where 
the necessary opera- 
tions of clipping has 
to be performed 
with shears, other 
subjects might be 
substituted for Grass 
that would have a 
good appearance at 
all seasons, and that 
We have some 


give a good soaking with water, place a| drained lawn, although the soil was good, | narrow borders enclosed with massive stone 
stout stake to the tree, and tie it with stout| succumbed to the heavy rains and severe|kerbing, and_ the majority of these are 
woollen material, yarn, or anything that| frosts of winter; whilst other trees in the | planted with Irish Ivy, pegged down close 
will not cut into the bark of the tree ;| same garden, which had been planted in a/| until well established, when the only atten- 
leave it for a few days and the earth may|bed of soil in the centre of a grand walk| tion which it requires is clipping over oc- 
be turned over, or planted with plants, or|continued fresh and healthy, and grew |casionally, and the beautiful, fresh, green 
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rewarded with a splendid vase of flowers at a 
small outlay. With a few pieces of ordinary 
}-in. deal board almost any shape may be con- 
structed and finished in the same manner. 
Another way: procure a large flower-pot, and 
around it, by means of good Portland cement, 
fasten a quantity of cockle or whelk shells, 
which may be purchased at a fish shop at an 
exceedingly cheap rate. Thoroughly soak and 
cleanse them in boiling water or soap-suds, then 
wash in cold water ; plaster the sides of the pot 
with cement, and apply the shells to it whilst 
wet. A stand in the shape of a long single- 
legged table could be made for it, the top being 
a trifle larger than the bottom of the pot, and 
paint it the same colour as in the previous case. 
Follow the same directions with regard to 
drainage, mould, &. Dwarf Nasturtiums look 















groundwork which the young foliage pre- 
sents can scarcely be surpassed by any 
plant with which I am acquainted. When 
the borders are wide enough to admit of its 
being done, a space is left in the centre for 
brightly-coloured flowers, which the Ivy 
shows off to great advantage, and in spring 
a beautiful effect is produced by large masses 
of Snowdrops peeping through the foliage 
of the Ivy. These were planted with the 
Ivy, and have been allowed to remain un- 
disturbed for years. Large specimens of 
Hydrangea and similar plants have an ex- 
cellent effect plunged in this kind of border 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








































during summer, and replaced by Thuja aurea 
or Golden Yews in winter; in fact, any 
number of variations may be worked out 
on this simple but effective groundwork. 
As a good contrast to the above we have 
planted some panels with Golden Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera aurea reticulata), and 
treated it in every way like the Ivy. It 
is a charming subject, and in such posi- 
tions is better variegated than on pillars 
or arches, as there is always an abund- 
ance of small spray-like shoots with the 
freshest and most effectively-marked varie- 
gation, induced by the frequent pinching 
and clipping to which it has to be sub- 
jected. On some very shallow panels, 
where the kerbing is only 2 in. or 3 in. 
high, I have found the different varieties 
of Sedums or Stonecrops most effective as 
groundwork, as, though only planted thinly 
at first, they quickly form an even un- 
broken mass, and they have this advan- 
tage, that they will grow in shallow, dry 
soils where little else will succeed.—J. G. 


exceedingly handsome in a vase of this descrip- 
tion. A Fern or Geranium will look equally 
attractive if encircled with a bordering plant, or 
creepers could be trained to hang over its edges. 
These ornaments are simple enough to make and 
in no way expensive; the cost in either case 
would amount to very little over a shilling, and 
many an unsightly corner in a garden could be 
filled up with one or more of these contrivances. 
NEwt. 








VEGETABLES. 


Planting Asparagus.—I have invari- 
ably found Asparagus to succeed best if removed 
while in active growth, even as late as July. I 
have never known one-year seedlings to fail, 
and I have never known perfect success to attend 
the removal of older plants. Many object to 
the loss of time caused by planting one-year-old 
seedlings. To overcome this difticulty, I ma- 
nure the ground very highly on which the seed 
is to be sown. Itis sown in rows 1 ft. apart, 
and the young plants are thinned out to 4 in. or 
5 in, asunder, by which means I obtain better 
roots than ordinary two-year-old plants, and 
from these some heads may be cut twelve 
months after planting.—R. 8. 


Second Crop of Hearts from Cab- 
bages.—I speak from experiment and practice 
when I say that if the good sound leaves are 
left on Cabbage stumps, a second crop of three or 
four small sound hearts will speedily be produced 
as close to the stem of the plant nearly as the 
original heart. Whatever is produced fit for 
table from plants trimmed to mere stumps will 
be, at the ends of long branches, mere open 
bunches of whitish leaves, and ridiculously 
small as compared with the size of the plant, 
the length of time required, the exhaustion of 
the soil, or with the compact and handsome pro- 
duce of untrimmed plants. In a word, a second 
crop from plants is one of hearts ; a second 
crop from stumps is leaves and branches—out of 
place ina garden. I have heard some people 
say that their Cabbages cost them 1s. each, and 
would suggest in a general way a reduction per 
head to 6d. each by growing half the quantity 
on half the ground; to 3d. each by growing a 
second crop of hearts by proper treatment ; and 
to a ld. each by clearing them off in time for a 
Bue cane crop of some other vegetable.— 

es 


Growing Turnips.—Turnips sown in May 
and June should in most localities be located 
in as cool and moderately shaded a position as 
possible, as a period of drought is frequently des- 
tructive to midsummer crops in fully exposed 
situations. The main crops, intended for autumn 
and winter use, which are the largest and most 
important, should be made from the beginning 
of July until the middle of August, according to 
locality ; and a small sowing may be made at 
the end of August for spring use, as the smallest 
roots stand the winter best, and come in very 
serviceably before spring-sown crops are ready 
in any quantity. If the weather be moist and 
showery at the date of sowing, the seed quickly 
vegetates, and attention should immediately be 
paid to keep the young plants growing quickly 
by means of watering, surface-stirring, and 
dusting with lime, soot, or wood-ashes, to keep 
off insect attacks; for if growth be arrested, 
the roots are invariably hard and stringy. When 
watering is necessary, only rain or pond water 
should be used, of equal or higher temperature 
than the atmosphere, as cold spring water rather 
checks than encourages growth. 


eS EE 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 


SARDENS can be made to wear a very beauti- 
ful appearance by the addition of a few orna- 
ments in which flowers can be grown, and may 
be accomplished by any amateur gardener ata 
very trifling cost. For instance, a vase may be 
made by purchasing a shallow wooden wash- 
ing tub, which may be procured at a cost as 
low as a shilling, and in the bottom, by means 
of an auger, bore about a dozen holes for drain- 
age, and screw the tub in the centre to either 
around or square piece of wood about 34 ft, in 
length, which will serve asa pillar, On this 
pillar Virgin cork can be nailed. or glued, 
leaving 1 ft. or more for insertion in the 
ground. Procure a number of Willow or Nut 
sticks quite 1 in. in thickness, strip them of 
their green covering, lay them in the sun, and 
when thoroughly dry split them down the 
middle; cut into lengths of 2 in. longer 
than the depth of the vase and point them at 
each end; nail or glue them to the sides of it, 
close together the whole of the way round, al- 
lowing the points to be lin, higher than the 
top edge of the vase itself. Paint the whole, 
except the cork, a moderately deep green, give 
it a coat of varnish, and when dry insert it on 
the spot where it is intended to stand. To 
some this may not be very pleasing, on account 
of the common appearance of the article ; but I 
have seen them made in this manner, and was 
very much struck with the idea, and which 
indeed was a very agreeable improvement, al- 
though the garden in which they stood was 
tastefully and prettily arranged before their 
admission. Strew the bottom with 
potsherds, cinders, stones, or anything 
that will secure drainage, then fill up with 
mould. Should the latter require manuring, 
mix it either with horse or sheep manure. If 
the latter is obtainable a small quantity will 
suffice, being considered as much richer ard 
stronger than the other. A Fern, Fuchsia, or 
Geranium will make a centre plant, and around 
it, circle within circle, Virginian Stock, Lobelia, 
Pyrethrum, and Daisies, or other small border- 
ing plants, according to the discretion of the 
operator, and he will doubtless in due time be 
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storing the crop, this need only be practised 
a provision against prolonged periods of sev« 
weather; for, however carefully they may | 
stored away, some deterioration of flavour tal 
place. A good plan is to lay the finest roots 
rows, well covering them with soil, and leavi 
the whole of the foliage on, which forms a ce 
siderable amount of protection, and is eas 
supplemented in case of severe frost. Of cou 
they should be in a position easily accessil 
Before growth commences in spring the remn: 
of the crop should be pulled up and stored 
the coolest available position. The very lat 
sown crops of half-grown roots will prolong 1 
supply until the earliest spring-sown crops : 
fit for use. In dry soils Turnips are often, 
hot seasons, not only of inferior quality, but 
is also difficult to get the seeds to germin: 
freely and regularly, and to induce the you 
plants to make a sufficiently rapid growth 
escape the ravages of the fly. Where a pi 
of cool-bottomed land that has been w 
manured and deeply dug in the previous autu 
or early winter can be reserved for the m: 
crop, the chances of obtaining good suceul: 
roots are pretty well secured. But if, as f 
quently happens, the Turnip crop has to suec: 
another crop only just cleared off, the follow 
is probably the best plan to secure good pla 
and induce a rapid growth: After the land | 
been manured with thoroughly decayed man: 
and dug over (it is a bad plan to dig long man) 
into land that parts with its moisture rapic 
any time during the spring and summer), spr« 
on the surface a good dressing of burnt earth 
charred rubbish, and inraking down the surf: 
this will mix well with it, and will not only 
as a valuable manure, especially suitable 
Turnips, but will also tend to retain the m¢ 
ture in the land. By alittle forethought in ° 
periodical clearings of the rubbish-yard, a h« 
of this kind of material can always be held 
reserve for such emergencies, After the la 
has been thus prepared, wait for a shower, 
nee before sowing the seed. If this can: 
e done, sow in drills, drawing the drills rat. 
deeper than would be necessary for early exc 
so as to lay the seeds in the moist soil which 
generally found under the surface if the land | 
lain two or three weeks after being worked 
consolidate. If the weather continue hot < 
dry, shade, in order to assist the land to ret 
its moisture, which is done in the followingw. 
and this not only keeps the soil comparativ 
cool, but also keeps small birds from pulling ° 
plants up as fast as they appear, in order to . 
at the seed. If, then, the weather be dry a 
hot, and the seeds do not germinate quickly 
number of short forked sticks, phihed into + 
bed at intervals of 3 ft. or 4 ft., and over th 


































| suspended one or more lengths, as may be nec 


sary, of netting, may be employed. It is k 
about 1 ft. from the ground on all sides; th 
is thus a continual circulation of air. But 1 
ground, being shaded from the hot sun, reta 
its moisture, the seeds vegetate strongly a 
rapidly, and, as scon as the plants are fairly \ 
the nets are removed and the hoe used regular 
There is nothing like a frequently-stirred s 
face to encourage rapid growth, and raj 
growth is essential to mild flavour in vegetab! 
As regards varieties, Early White Dutch v 
formerly almost universally grown for 1 
earliest crop, but it is aupérsetiad by variet 
that continue fit for table longer. It is, hc 
ever, a very useful variety, either for the v 
earliest or for the latest crops. Early Wh 
Strap-leaf is an excellent rapid-growing varie 
with small crown of long strap-shaped leay: 
Early Six Weeks, a rapid growing variety, 9: 
for summer'use ; Red American Stone, a medi 
sized variety, skin dark when exposed, fi 
clear, white, and firm; Cattell’s Silver B: 
round, white, excellent variety ; Karly Snowb: 
good for general crop; Green Top, Six Wee 
round, white, hardy, and good; Orange Je 
ov Golden Stone, a Cheshire variety of handso 
form and excellent quality, and, when the col 
is not objected to, should be largely grown 

main crop. Chirk Castle Black Stone is, 1 
haps, the hardiest and best variety for win 
use, especially in cold localities ; for, althou 
the skin is black, the flesh is white as snow, : 
of excellent quality. There are other equ: 
good and useful varieties, but a selection of f 
or five really good kinds that are found to : 
the locality are sufficient or the lar; 


As regards | garden, 
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Mustard and Cress on Flannel.— 
A very interesting way to grow Mustard and 
Cress on flannel is to sew a piece of flannel on a 
glass bottle of any shape, wet the flannel tho- 
roughly, and roll the bottle inthe seed till itis 
covered ; fill the bottle with water, and keep 
it full. When the flannel requires watering, 
pour the water in the mouth of the bottle, and 
it will look very pretty in about a week or ten 


1 


days.—C. S. 








How to Reduce Bones.—It frequently 
happens in country places, where bones are 
plentiful, that there are no mills to grind them, 
and if applied tothe land as they are, they de- 
compose so slowly, as to be of comparatively 
little use. In such cases, chemical means, 
which are always at hand, are to be brought 
into requisition. Of all the various means that 
can be employed for decomposing and dissolving 
bones, the best and most practicable is wood- 
ashes. They are generally plentiful in country 
places—they prevent any unpleasant odour 
from being given off, and, above all, cause a 
rapi:l and complete decomposition. ‘The bones 
are converted into a fine powder, which, mixed 
with the ashes, furnishes an excellent fertiliser, 
rich in potash and phosphoric acid. The method 
of using them is as follows :—A trench 3 ft. or 4 
ft. deep, and of any desired length, is dug in the 
earth and filled with alternate layers of ashes and 
whole bones, each layer being about Gin. thick. 
The lowest as well as the top layers are of ashes, 
and each layer of ashes is thoroughly saturated 
with water. At distances of 3 ft. poles are 
rammed down to the bottom of the ditch, and 
every eight or ten days they are taken out and 
enough water pouredin the holes to saturate the 
ashes. Atthe end of two months the whole 
heap is thoroughly stirred up with a fork, so as 
to mix the ashes and soften the bones, which are 
then left to ferment again, water being added as 
often as necessary. In about three months 
more, the heap being worked over twice or three 
times, the decomposition of the bones will be 
so complete, that only/a few of the largest re- 
main, and these are taken out and put in another 
heap. This method of using bones comes to us 
from Russia, and is very highly recommended. 
The action of this fertiliser upon crops is said to 
be something extraordinary. It seemsas if the 
salts in the bones and those in the ashes 
unite to form very soluble salts, which can be 
at once assimilated by the roots of plants. 
Where wood-ashes are scarce, recourse must be 
had to horse manure. The bones are soaked a 
few days in water, and then placed in rectangu- 
lar pits with alternate layers of horse manure, 
each layer being drenched with the water in 
which the bones were soaked. The strata of 
bones are3 in. thick, and those of manure 1 ft. 
thick, The pit is covered with earth, so as to be 
tightly closed. The decomposition of the bones 
will require in this case about ten months, 
when the mixture is ready for use as a fertiliser, 
They may also be more speedily prepared by 
boiling in the following manner :—Mix them in 
a large vessel with wood-ashes, and, to make 
the ashes caustic, add abouta peck of fresh lime 
to each barrel of bones. Saturate and cover 
the ashes well with water, and then apply heat 
for, say, twenty-four hours, or during the day 
for two successive days. All'the bones by this 
time, except the very hardest parts, will be so 
reduced, as to be easily pulverised, being in a 
pasty condition, suitable for placing in layers in 
making the compost heap. Another day’s boiling 
will reduce the remainder of the hard bones. 
It is useless to recommend converting them into 
home-made super-phosphate by using sulphuric 
acid ; the difficulty and trouble in procuring 
the acid away from cities, and the care and 
experience required to use it, are sufficient ob- 
jections. 


An Hasy Method of Catching Snails 
in Gardens.—Any one troubled with snails 
in their gardens should get two or three Oranges 
and take the peel off whole and cut it in halves, 
laying. them on the beds at night. In the 
morning examine the Orange peel; shake off 
the snails and kill them, and put the Orange 
peel back again on the beds to catch some more. 
A few trials of the above will soon clear a garden 
of snails. The same simple remedy can be applied 
with success in Cucumber and other frames and 
greenhouses where snails are to be seen,— 
C, J, WRalrTH, 
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EXHIBITION AT SOUTH . KENSING- 
TON. 


Tue Pelargonium Society held its annual show 
at South Kensington on Tuesday last. The plants 
were, on the whole, equal to those shown in for- 
mer years, whilst the varieties shown were a great 
improvement on those seen a few years back. 
The prizes for vegetables offered by Messrs. Sut- 
ton& Sons, and Messrs. Carter & Co., and Messrs. 
Webb & Sons brought together a fine display of 
the best vegetables we have seen exhibited for 
some years past—that, is at this season of the 
year. The Peas and Beans were remarkable ex- 
amples of good culture. Carter’s Telegraph is an 
excellent Pea, having as many as ten large Peas in 
a pod ; whilst Sutton’s Improved Long-pod Bean 
is thefinest exhibition Bean we have evermetwith. 
The pods are at least 12 in. long, and contain 
seven or eight large and handsome beans, The 
Nantes Horn Carrot is a kind well worth the 
notice of our readers. It can be grown in much 
shallower ground than the kinds usually grown 
in gardens, whilst in point of flavour it is in. 
finitely better than any other kind, the Early 
French Horn excepting. All-the-Year-Round 
Cabbage Lettuce, too, should be grown by occu- 
piers of small gardens. It takes up compara- 
tively little room, and forms plump balls of deli- 
cate leaves, which are much superior to those of 
the coarse Cos Lettuces. It, of course, requires 
no tying to blanch, which is a great saving of 
time. The prizes for the best packed fruit offered 
by Messrs. Webber & Co., of Covent Garden, 
were not so well contested for as we ex- 
pected. The first prize lot were packed as fol- 
lows :—Grapes—A layer of dry Moss was put 
into a box, some being also packed roumd the 
sides to leave a hollow in the centre. A large 
sheet of tissue-paper was then placed in this 
hollow, into which the bunches of Grapes were 
put as close as possible point downwards. The 
sides were then packed tightly with dry Moss. 
So firm were the bunches packed, that they could 
not be removed until the Moss surrounding them 
had been loosened, and yet they were perfect, 
scarcely any of the bloom being injured. The 
Peaches were wrapped in tissue-paper, and then 
packed firmly in wadding in shallow boxes. The 
Strawberries were packed in layers in shallow 
boxes, with soft leaves intervening between each 
fruit. 

Mr, Cannell, of Swanley, made a remarkably 
fine display of tuberous Begonias. Roses were 
neither numerous nor of first-rate quality. 








House and Window Gardening. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


Making and Planting a Fern Case. 
—In a recent number (49) of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED I gave my experience of one part of 
window case management, and though the re- 
marks I made then may have deterred some 
from embarking in this popular style of amateur 
gardening, there is really no reason why any 
one who has a taste this way should not have at 
least a few plants which, with a very little 
trouble, may be grown as well as they could be 
in much larger places. There is much to be said 
in favour of window cases—their utility in hiding 
unsightly views, &c. ; and there is no class of 
gardening anything like so suitable for those who 
live in towns, The principal thing is to get the 
right class of plants, and for cases nothing is so 
good as Ferns. Of course, where the owner of 
a case happens to have a frame or greenhouse, 
or even chooses to buy plants from some nursery- 
man from time to time, it is possible to have a 
variety of foliage and flowering plants; but 
where, as is most often the case, the area is 
limited to the one solitary window case, and the 
owner cannot afford to buy plants again and 
again, nothing does so well as Ferns; they are 
all amenable to nearly the same condition of cul- 
ture, and they stand neglect and ill-treatment 
better and longer than any other class of plants. 
I myself have done much in this way under by 
no means favourable circumstances, and it is even 
less than some of my friends have done. My 
case is made on the most economical scale, and 
my modus operandi of planting was as follows :— 
I first covered the sides and bottom with a good 


coating of Portland cement, and then having | 


procured some pieces of tufa I proceeded to make 
my rockwork, This, of course, can be arranged 
to suit tastes. All that is required is to first 
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fasten a few pieces to the floor and sides and 
then build from them, The Portland cement 
should be made thin, and then if the pieces of 
tufa are dipped in it and supported with bits of 
wood until the cement sets it will become as firm 
as arock, The rockwork finished, with a brace 
and bit I made some ten or twelve holes for 
drainage; these holes I covered with bits of 
broken flower-pots to keep the soil out. I then 
put in some 2 in, of drainage consisting of broken 
flower-pots and such things, and then having 
procured some nice sods I broke them up into 
small pieces about the size of anegg. These I 
put on the drainage and then filled up the bot- 
tom with the compost, consisting of one part 
good peat and two parts nice light loam, with 
sufficient sand to give it a light grey appearance. 
My Ferns are all planted out, and have a bright 
healthy look that is positively refreshing. My 
collection consists of the following, viz., Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare var. crispum, S. vulgare var. 
laceratum and cornutum, Polypodium vulgare 
var. cambricum and pulcherrimum, Polystichum 
aculeatum, P, angulare var. Baylie, Athyrium 
Filix-Foemina var. Craigi, var. Simpsoni, and var. 
Gloveri, Onoclea sensibilis, Cyrtomium caryoti- 
deum, Platycerium alcicorne, Adiantum peda- 
tum, A. tinctum, Polystichum acrostichoides, 
Davallia pyridata, D,dissecta, Nephrodium molle 
and Pteris serrulata; and for Creepers, Ivy and 
Japanese Honeysuckle, ¥ HZ: 





German Iris.—These have for some time 
past been flowering freely in cottage gardens, on 





German Iris (I. germanica). 


railway banks, and in shrubbery borders, See- 
ing that the common kinds will grow almost 
anywhere, it is to be regretted that the finer 
kinds are not introduced in such a way that a 
variety, as well as a succession of blossoms 
which rival those of some of the showiest 
Orchids, might be obtained. The present is a 
good time to visit hardy plant nurseries with a 
view of selecting the best kinds. 


Pot Marigold Meteor.—It is gratifying 
to find that this very charming Marigold is being 
exactly reproduced by seedling plants. One 
good feature is seen in the comparative variation 
of the markings, the orange edging on the lemon 
ground varying in body, and thus producing a 
pleasing distinctiveness. It is difficult to say 
which are the prettiest—it is rather a matter of 
taste ; but those in which the orange predomi- 
nates are perhaps the most striking. This 
pretty Marigold is so hardy and suitable for 
cottage garden culture, that it will soon become 
as widely grown as Stocks and Wallflowers. 
Last season was everywhere so bad for seeds, 
that vast quantities refused to germinate, and 
doubtless to that must I attribute the fact that 
out of a ls. 6d. packet of Continental seed only 
two plants grew.—A. D. 

Bedding Pansies.—Although Pansies and 
Violas are such useful flowers for the production 
of masses of bloom in spring, their best effects 
are rarely seen except when found in large 
clumps that have been left untouched from the 
preceding year. Such clumps, however, cannot 
be had under the present system of bedding 
arrangements, as in that case considerable divi- 
sion 1s necessary. Many kinds of what are 














known as bedding Violas produce but a meagre 
appearance in the form of small plants; but 
clumps that have a score of blooms upon them 
expanded at once are most beautiful and singu- 
larly effective. Just now the fine old Cliveden 
Purple Pansy is really superb ; clumps of great 
size and full of bloom give a hue of colour such 
as no other hardy border flower can equal. The 
pretty mauve Princess Teck and Lilacina Violas 
in large clumps are truly lovely, and the same 
may be said of all others, whether white, yellow, 
or blue. It is not too much to say of the Pansy 
family that it constitutes in the spring the gayest 
and most effective of all border plants, and, per- 
haps, next to the Primrose, the most highly ap- 
preciated. Of course, large clumps must be 
divided sometimes, or else they would become 
weak and ragged. The best time to do this is 
as soon as the bulk of the bloom is over, when 
the clumps should be lifted, pulled into some 
half dozen or more separate pieces, and be re- 
planted in a cool border for the summer, and 
kept well watered. These will by October make 
fine heads of foliage, and can be then planted 
in beds or borders as desired.—A. D. 


Michaelmas Daisies as Flower 
Sticks.—It may not generally be known how 
very useful the old stems are for this purpose 
either in or out-of-doors. The stronger ones 
will last through the flowering season of most 
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plants, and the very weakly-grown ones are the 
very things to support a bloom for a week or 
two, while their colour renders them incon- 
spicuous. The best plan is to cut them down at 
the end of autumn, strip off the leaves, and tie 
them straight in bundles and put them in a dry 
place. If only for this purpose they are worth 
growing.—J. B. 

The Corn Marigold.—Chrysanthemum 
segetum, or Corn Marigold, a cornfield weed, 
probably of Mediterranean origin, but now 
common all over Europe, except the extreme 
north, is a showy and welcome novelty in our 
greenhouses in the early spring. At that sea- 
son flowering plants of the same type are rare. 
If plants of it’are lifted from the open ground 
in August and placed under glass, , they will 
flower freely, and, on account of their bright 
colour, prove good acquisitions to our stock of 
flowers at a period when other things are 
scarce. 

White Azaleas Out-of-doors.— 
Several bushes of these grow here in the open 
air that have evidently been out some years. I 
hope to make an experimental bed of various 
kinds next spring, as I see no reason why many 
other Indian Azaleas might not succeed out-ot- 
doors besides the white one, seeing that Camel- 
lias grow well here as single bushes on Grass, 
and are in spring covered with buds in various 
stages of development.—J. G., Maidstone. 


The Snowdrop Anemone.—Most of the 
Windflowers are beautiful, but this is one of 
the best, as it is comparatively dwarf and very 
free as regards flowering, its pure white blos- 
soms being as large as a crown piece when fully 
blown, and drooping gracefully when in bud. 
The foliage is elegantly cut into narrow seg- 
ments, and is hairy underneath, This Wind- 
flower is a capital plant for the ordinary flower 
border, the lower parts of the rockery, or the 
margins of shrubberies, by the sides of wood- 
land walks, in the wild garden, in all situations 
being quite indifferent as to the nature of the 
soil, provided it be not too dry. It comes from 
the groves and from hedgerows in many parts 
of South and Central Europe, where it presents 
a showy appearance during early summer. 
It is called the Snowdrop Anemone on account 
of its pure white, drooping buds having a resem- 
blance to those of the Snowdrop in spring. Its 
botanical name is Anemone sylvestris. Anillus- 
tration of the plant in flower is given on the 
opposite page. 

Aubrietias.—These last long in flower, 
delight in open, dry, exposed situations, and 
produce charming masses of warm-coloured 
blossoms. There are many varieties of Aubrie- 
tias, all of which are beautiful, but none more 
so than A. Hendersoni. The oldest variety is 
the one shown in the accompanying en- 
graving, Aubrietia purpurea, a pretty flower 
enough, but thrown into the shade by some of 
theother kinds. Thereisa well-known variegated 
variety of this not of much value, except as a 
neat little rock plant. Then there is what is 
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canister pierced with holes in the lid does very 
well,—H. S 


Watering Fruit Trees.—This is a 
matter which requires more attention than it 
generally receives. Figs, Vines, dwarf Peaches, 
and Plums, and other fruit trees grown in pots 
and otherwise all want abundant waterings 
during their season of growth. My pot Vines, 
after they are fairly in leaf, are watered every 
day, though the pots are plunged, and some- 
times twice a day in dry weather. Not long 
ago I finished cutting a heavy crop of excellent 
fruit from a house of these, and up to the 
time when the last bunch was cut the water was 
poured on to the soil through a wide-spouted 
can in floods. The drainage is ample, and I 
never allow the surface to become dry. My 
young pot Vines, struck from eyes in spring, 
receive the same treatment. Shutting up with 
a steaming atmosphere is avoided, as a certain 
cause of warty leaves, but at the root the water 
is supplied unstintingly. Some of my Figs, 
large bushes in large pots, which are packed 
with their roots, receive each 5 or 6 gals. daily, 
and would take more sometimes if I had time 
to give it tothem. They had ripened their first 
crops of fruit, and are heavily laden with the 
second, and their ability to carry all through 
successfully will depend almost wholly on the 
liberal use of the watering-pot. It is not from 
want of liquid manure that many plants appear 
starved, but from want of water simply and 
nothing more. The amount of feeding material 
contained in a pot of good soil is almost or quite 











































































called deltoidea, which is very near, if not iden- 
tical with purpurea. We have also grandiflora, 
a kind similar in colour to purpurea, but twice 
or thrice its size. This has a lax, diffuse habit, 
which makes it a charming rock plant. There 
is a variety of this called greca, a fine plant, 
opening out at first a full purple, and dying off 
a lavender colour. Masses of this, with its 
various shades of colour, are very pleasing. 
There is also a fine variegated large-flowered 
form of it. The last of the Aubrietias I shall 
notice is Mooreana. Mooreana is a compact 
little cushion-like plant, which, in its flowering 
season, is literally smothered with bloom. It 
is the loveliest of Aubrietias, well adapted for 
spring gardening purposes, beingcharming either 
in masses or as edgings to beds of other plants, 
perfectly hardy, and will flower from March 
until June. Some find Aubrietias difficult to 
propagate ; my practice is to pull off all the 
straggling side-shoots in June or July from the 
old plants, securing as much stem as possible, 
and breaking it off close to the main root ; then 
a piece of ground is dug in a cool, shady border, 
into which is worked plenty of rough sand and 
leaf-mould ; the shoots are then planted in lines, 
a little sandy soil being placed about the por- 
tion put into the ground, and all is trodden 
down firmly. The cuttings are then occasionally 
sprinkled and kept shaded from the sun, and, 
thus managed, but few failures occur. One 
great advantage in getting the cuttings started 







ae & (> sufficient for a plant without any additional 
ex LS WZ stimulant, provided it is diluted judiciously and 
ts Zz 7S enough. In the matter of Vine borders, for 
ay ¥ i Ld > example, the most important and real lesson 


which has been learned of late years is that we 
can hardly over-water them if they are ordi- 
narily well drained. Water in more than sufh- 
cient quantity at the roots of the Vines is now 
recognised as a chief agent in the protection of 
good Grapes; and results have proved that this 
recognition is correct. So it is with Peaches 
and other stone fruits grown under glass. The 
amount of moisture a large and healthy Peach 
tree will imbibe in a day isenormous. The tree 
may be compared toa sheet of moist blotting- 
paper exposed to the sun; it would dry com- 
pletely in an hour or so. What, then, must be 
the amount of evaporation from a Peach tree 
placed against a warm wall covered with glass? 
In the ease of a hard and well-drained border, 
and a healthy tree thinly trained and protected 
with glass, I believe it is hardly possible to over- 
do the watering during the summer season, It 
may be asserted that the best results have not 
yet been attained, even in Peach culture. It 
has been shown beyond a doubt that the grossest 
Peach shoots can be perfectly matured in this 
country with artificial aid, and it has still to be 
proved what can be accomplished by the exten- 
sion system of training and liberal feeding and 
watering such as the Vine has been subjected 
to. Take the Strawberry again; it does not 
like being treated like an aquatic, as pot plants 
sometimes are ; but a well-drained Strawberry 
quarter should be deluged with water through- 
out the summer season, and also mulched, 
whether we have regard to present or future 
crops. A droughty Juneand July ill suits the 
Strawberry, and liberal waterings alone, under 
such circumstances, will nearly double the 
weight of crop. I have, asa rule, always light 
crops of Strawberries when I have a light hay 
crop, and both are due to the same cause—want 
of sufficient moisture at the root.—C. 


Hints on Strawberry Culture.—In 
the culture of Strawberries the best results 
will generally be obtained where the soil has 
been trenched or deeply dug and enriched with 
plenty of good rotten manure ; and the beds or 
rows are not profitable when allowed to remain 
longer than three years on the same soil. A 
good strong loamy soil is the most suitable for 
the plant, but as this is not found in every gar- 
den, a mixture of strongor soil can be added to 
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The Purple Aubrietia (A. purpurea). 
now is, that the plants become strong and 


dense by the end of the summer, and are well 
fitted for planting out.—F. W. 








FRUIT. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberry Trees. 
—I planted some young fruit trees in early 
spring, and have been much troubled by the 
small caterpillar infesting the Gooseberry trees. 
Doubtless some readers of GARDENING who 
have so complained of the ravages of this little 
pest will be glad to learn a remedy which I 
was fortunate enough to try, after so many 
fruitless attempts, has proved successful, Itis a 
vegetable composition in the shape of a pow- 
der. I applied it after rain, when very calm, 
from a small tin canister with holes pierced in 
the lid. The effect was marvellous; they at 
once loosed their hold from the leaves, falling 
on the ground, I then shook the tree by 
tapping the stock. I then sprinkled a little 
on the ground under the tree to make sure of 
them all having a dose, and many scarcely 
seemed to move after. Next morning I looked 
to see if it had done them good; I found two 
or three had escaped untouched under a leaf 
or two, which I picked off, and gave a little 
more, finishing, I really believe, the lot, for 
which I am indeed thankful. I next tried it 













a light soil where good crops of Strawberries 
are a desideratum. Plants of Strawberries 
which have been forced in pots will, if planted 
out in a rich sandy soil, produce excellent crops, 
for the ball of strong soil at their roots will 
make them bear well for at least two years 
after being planted out. I raise all my best 
crops from pot plants when planted out as early 
as possible after the fruit. is gathered. In 


on the green fly, which infest Rose trees. 
Pinching off a few leaves from a Plum tree 
which were covered with the fly, I sprinkled a 
little over them, which was just as effectual 
as that applied to the Gooseberry, but I should 
think it would be more effectively applied to 
Rose trees from a puff or an india-rubber ball 
with a thin tube to it about 4 in. long, to blow 
well into the shoots, but I find the little tin 
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general the ata after forcing, are huddled 
together ,and often neglected in dry weather as 
regards water, and not planted out till the pots 
are wanted again for the newly-laid young batch 
of runners. This does not give the old plants 
so good a chance of rooting into the new soil as 
when they are planted out early. When the 
weather is favourable in autumn, some of the 
varieties, when planted out early from pots, pro- 
duce good second crops of fruit. In planting 
young plantations of Strawberries from runners, 
they will be found to succeed best when planted 
in July or August, for then they have time to 
root well before the winter sets in: and if the 
runners have been strong when planted, they 
will produce some fine fruit the year follow- 
ing. When the planting of the runners is 
delayed till the spring, dry weather often pre- 
vails in March or April before the roots have 
progressed much, and a year is lost as regards 
getting much fruit from them. Late autumn 
planting is, likewise, wrong in practice, for the 
early frosts heave the plants out of the ground 
unless well protected with litter. I find that a 
top-dressing of litter put on in the autumn as a 
protection against severe winter frosts is requi- 
site for Strawborry beds, whether newly planted 
ornot. In the spring the young leaves grow 
through it, and the strawy litter keeps the 
fruit clean after the heavy rains or showers. 
This is better than using tan, short Grass, or 
haye, for this purpose, as seeds are shed in the 
ground, and take labour to eradicate them again. 
In dry summers Strawberry plants, when swel- 
ling their fruits, will enjoy any amount of liquid 
manure,—W. T. 





OUTDOOR PEACH CULTURE. 


Summers like the last bring out markedly the 
advantages which follow attentive cultivation in 
regard to such fruits as the Peach when grown 
on open walls, and which, taken collectively, as 
seen in the majority of gardens throughout the 
country, I always consider receives the most in- 
different treatment that is given to any of our 
cultivated fruits. In some places at the present 
time there is on the trees an excellent crop which 
can now scarcely fail to mature satisfactorily ; 
whilst in others in the same localities, where 
the conditions as to soil, aspect, climate, and 
protection to the bloom are the same, the trees 
are fruitless. Was there not unmistakable evi- 
dence of the very different manner in which the 
trees are from year to year managed, the differ- 
ence in the crops might be attributed to local 
causes beyond control. One of the greatest 
mistakes in the management of Peach trees is 
the retention of too much wood at the time of 
thinning the shoots, which, even when laid 
close in, so as to be fully under the influence of 
the heat reflected from the surface of the wall, 
never gets so thoroughly matured (except in the 
warmest summers) as to give a fair prospect of 
the bloom being what it should and can be under 
more favourable conditions. There are those I 
know who contend that a given amount of frost 
will kill the bloom whatever its character may 
be, but this spring the temperature in most 
parts of the kingdom where Peaches succeed on 
open walls was not low enough whilst the trees 
were in bloom to prevent its setting; failure, 
therefore, evidently arises from the non-ability 
to produce fruit of the small imperfect flowers, 
so different in their development from those 
which are produced where no more shoots are 
allowed to grow in summer than are needed to 
afford a crop, and in this way the trees to which 
I have alluded as bearing satisfactorily are an- 
nually managed. It is only natural for cultiva- 
tors to feel a disposition to keep plenty of young 
wood to select from at the winter pruning time ; 
but following this course is fatal to success, as 
the crowding of the young shoots makes it im- 
possible for our insufficient sun power to ripen 
them properly. To this, and neglect of the trees 
in letting them get overrun with insects and mil- 
dew, clearly may be attributed the failure of 
very many Peach trees on open walls to give the 
return which they would render if better treated. 
Where the first leaves produced in spring are, 
as is too often the case, allowed to get injured 
by aphides, so as to cause them to fall off and 
prevent the earliest efforts of the trees from mak- 
ing wood in a satisfactory manner, the growth 
made later is necessarily weak, and frequently 
fails to get matured, unless when the summer 
and autumn are exceptionally favourable. The 


result of such conditions is, that the flowers are 
more or less defective, or wanting in strength 
and vitality to bear so low a temperature during 
the blooming season as they would if the wood 
had been formed under a system of cultivation 
that would enable its being fully matured. To 
these causes, and to the roots often not getting 
nearly so much water as they require, is trace- 
able a good deal of the failures that take place 
Ae a 


in Peach crops on open walls, 
ey 
CLIMATE AND SOIL. 





LIKE many other men who lead a busy life, I 
find relief and pleasure in a garden. I would 
also in passing say a word for the study of 


botany, which is a never-failing subject of in- 


terest to me wherever I go ; but my immediate 


object is to make a few remarks, which will, 
if not novel, be useful to others in my position. 
My house stands upon about 4 acres of land, 
on the north side of a new red sandstone ridge 
in mid-Cheshire, about 20 miles from the sea, 
and I use about 1 acre for gardening pur- 
poses. The soil is a soft (not sharp or gritty) 
sand, with rock underneath, and I want to 
show what I can and cannot grow. When I 


read the recommendations of various corre-| 





Snowdrop Anemone (A. sylvestris), a handsome free-flowering hardy plant. 


(See preceding page.) 


spondents I feel how useless they are in great 
measure, for want of a statement of the climate 
and soil to which they are applicable, and it 
would be a great help to me if each communi- 
cation would show where the writer hails from. 
I constantly find something recommended which 
I should like to try, but long experience (the 
gardener’s only teacher) has taught me many 
lessons. For instance, one correspondent gives 
a glowing account of Tree Ponies, but neither 
Tree nor any other Ponies will grow with me. 
One of the most beautiful floral displays I ever 
saw was a collection of Tree Ponies in a gar- 
den near the Severn, but they pine away with 
me in spite of every preparation of soil which 
I can make. On the other hand, white and 
yellow Azaleas and Rhododendrons grow and 
bloom with me without trouble, the common 
variety of the former attaining the height of 
moderate sized fruit trees, and requiring neither 
peat nor any other preparation. Hollies also 
grow superbly tall, 15 ft. to 18 ft. high, but 
Portugal Laurels and Laurustinus, and even 
common Gorse, are periodically killed in win- 
ter. The smooth-leaved Laurel and the Aucuba 
do not thrive with me at all. The old white 
Rose forms perfect thickets, yet I cannot grow 
China Roses, Moss Roses, or any new Roses, 
except, perhaps, Gloire de _ Dijon. The 
common blue Passion-flower and MHydran- 
geas pine and die, but Clematis Jackmanni 
grows unprotected and unmanured, flowering 
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wonderfully, Foxgloves, red and white, are 
a ‘weed, yet Gentiana acaulis and Anemone 
Honorine Joubert cannot be coaxed to grow, 
though the common Musk stands the winter 
and sows itself all over my garden. Sage blooms 
profusely in perfect health, but Rosemary and 
Lavender die in the winter. Looking at these 
facts, it is idle for me to pick out plants from 
books, and so, doubtless, many others find, 
Therefore, I ask everyone who writes a gar- 
dening article never to omit naming the locality, 
and, if possible, to describe the soil. Straw. 
berries and Black Currants will not fruit in my 
soil and red Raspberries get always blighted, but 











white Raspberries and Red Currants flourish 
and bear abundantly. Peaches and Apricots 
mildew and die. White Lilies do not thrive, 
but Orange Lilies spread all over the place. Of 
forest trees, Sycamore, Beech, and Acacias 
find’a congenial home, and, being allshallow-root- 
ing trees, do the best. I have four Vines in my 
oldest house—two Black Hamburghs, a smail 
high-flavoured Black Muscat, and the old sort 
of Muscat of Alexandria, each, perhaps, twenty 
years old—growing with the roots all outside in 
the sand, and nothing to feed them except what 
they get under a lawn and amongst the shrubs, 
with no drain anywhere near, and yet I have, 
after a liberal thinning, on them this summer 
more than a hundred 
bunches, some of them 
(especially the Muscats) 
fine bunches weighing 
2 1b. each. These Vines, 
which are grown on the 
two or three rod _ sys- 
tem, never fail me, and 
all I do is to put a 
layer of cow manure on 
the narrow border every 
autumn, and to give 
them often in dry wea- 
ther a supply of rain 
water out of the inside 
greenhouse cistern. I 
never scrape or dress 
them, but I keep the 
house, which is always 
full of greenhouse plants 
and Ferns, moist and 
warm at nights, and 
give plenty of air (door 
and lights generally 
more or less open, ex- 
cept in very cutting 
winds) during the day. 
The black Grapes are 
just beginning to colour 
now, and the flavour of 
the Muscats is always 
much finer than those 
grown in inside borders 
possess, I train up new 
wood every two or three 
years and cut away the 
j old. One great thing 
doubtless is that the slope on which my house 
stands always keeps the soil or sand well 
drained, and my Grape crop never fails, and I 
believe that generally too much coddling is prac- 
tised in Vine growing for table use. I made a 
great discovery this spring. A strong shoot was 
broken off one of the Vines accidentally, from 
which the sap flowed abundantly, but a little 
plaster of Paris, worked into a paste with the 
finger on the wound, stopped the bleeding in- 
stantly ; indeed, the dressing remains on now, 
and I have ever since used it with invariable 
success, I will close this long communication 
by adding that quicklime dusted thickly over 
the Gooseberry trees with a flour-dredger in 
dry weather always rids me of my caterpillars, 
and never harms the trees. Mrp-CHEsurre, 
[We quite agree with our correspondent, that 
if particulars as to soil and locality were given, 
communications would be more valuable. } 
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Tropzolumcompactum coccineum, 
—The kinds belonging to this section differ 
from the old Tom Thumb race in being continu. 
ous bloomers and in having the flowers well 
thrown up above the foliage. Plants raised 
from cuttings produce the most even masses. 
A few potfuls of cuttings put in at the end of 
August will give a large number of plants in 
the spring. —A, 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 12.—Potting Tree Carnations in stiff soil, press- 
ing them in firmly ; potting off seedling Musk plants and 
sowing a row of Mignonette for supply- 
Endive ; planting 
Cauliflowers and Paris Cos Lettuce ; clipping hedges and 
dead flowers and leaves off 
down such plants as require 


Coleus cuttings ; 
ing cut blooms; also another crop of 


cutting Laurels; pricking 
flower beds, and pegging i ees 
that attention; thinning Turnips and drawing drills in 
which to sow Spinach; sowing Snowball and American 
Strap-leaf Turnips; putting in cuttings of Carnations 
and Pinks under hand-lights; planting out Wheeler's 
Imperial and Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbages for 
autumn use; layering Strawberry runners, three in a 
bunch, on pieces of turf 6 in. square, for making new 
plantations ; stopping and nailing in the shoots of Toma- 
toes; looking over Cucumbers and Melons, stopping the 
shoots at one joint past the fruit, and earthing them up 
a little where required ; mulching late Peas and Beans 
with well-rotted manure 


July 13.—P otting old winter Carnations and staking 
them neatly; shaking out and repotting old plants of 
Poinsettias ; pulling up Shallots and laying them in the 
sun to ripen; netting Currant, Cherry, and Gooseberry 
trees; plunging Chrysanthemums and Cherry trees in 
pots out-of-doors; sowing a little Chervil for autumn 
and winter use ; also Mustard and Cress ; taking up and 
dividing a quantity of old Polyanthuses ; planting out 
Celery in trenches; getting up early Potatoes and storing 
them away for seed; hoeing among Gooseberries and 
Currants, and all other growing crops. 


July 14.—Plunging all Roses in open ground, and 
placing Azaleas out-of-doors to ripen their wood and 
clear them of thrips; storing away Shallots and Garlic 
on floor of cool loft, and shading Peaches that are ripe, 
in order to keep them back; sowing Green Curled and 
Frazer’s Broad-leaved Endive; pricking off herbaceous 
Calceolarias ; also Cinerarias and Primulas ; picking off 
the dead flowers and nailing and tying in Roses on walls; 
cutting herbs and placing them in an open shed to dry. 


July 15.—Sowing Red and White Turnip Radishes ; 
putting in cuttings of different sorts of Pelargoniums ; 
stopping and nailing in the leading shoots of Peaches, 
Nectarines, and other wall fruit ; sticking Peas and get- 
ting them earthed up; potting Roses in a mixture of 
loam, manure, bones, charcoal, and sand ; planting May- 
sown Autumn Giant Cauliflowers on land lately cleared 
of Peas; leaving the lights of Peach house open day and 
night where the fruit has all been gathered ; also giving 
abundance of air to all Vines where the Grapes have 
commenced to colour. 


July 16.—Sowing Canadian Wonder Dwarf French 
Beans; potting on Begonias, Palms, and Dracznas for 
table plants ; earthing up early Celery when the soil is 
dry and in workable condition ; stopping and pegging 
down Vegetable Marrows, and giving them a good soak- 
ing of manure water; looking over Vineries, stopping 


laterals, and giving all late Vines a good soaking with 
guano water; potting Strawberry runners; also Coleus 


and Balsams; sowing Cucumbers for late crops; also 
Turnips, Radish, and Chervil; planting Green Cos, Bath 
Cos, and Neapolitan Cabbage Lettuce ; also late Celery ; 
putting in cuttings of Hydrangeas, scarlet Pelargoniums, 
Cytisus, and Coleus; hoeing among Raspberry plants. 


July 1'7.—Potting Mrs. Marshall and Rose of Castile 
Fuchsias ; also Abutilons, Clerodendrons, and repotting 
young Cyclamens in loam, leaf soil, and sand, afterwards 


placing them in a cold pit and shading them until well 
established ; sowing Batavian and Green-curled Endive, 
Hill’s Incomparable, and Harly Market Cabbage; also 
Cucumbers for winter supply; digging land in which to 
plant Wallflowers, aud earthing up Cauliflowers and 
Winter Greens. Giving Peaches and Nectarines a good 
washing every evening with the garden engine to keep 
down insects. 


Ferns.—Keep a moist atmosphere; water 
growing plants abundantly, dew them gently 
overhead with tepid water, butrefrain from damp- 
ing the fronds of Gymnogrammas, Cheilanthes, 
Maiden hair, andother such Ferns] and repot any 
that have well filled their pots with roots and that 
are not already in large pots. Seedling Ferns 
must be pricked out after they have germinated 
and ean be transferred without difficulty from 
the seed-pans. Spores, é.e., seeds, should always 
be sown as soon as they are ripe, and young plants 
growing on the fronds of Ferns should be sepa- 
rated and treated as ordinary plants, or the fronds 
containing them may be taken off and layered. 
Keep a sharp watch over insects of all kinds and 
remove decaying fronds. 


Biennials and |Perennials.—Sufficient 
space in the reserve ground should be now pre- 
pared for the reception of the different kinds 
of biennials and perennials sown some time ago. 
These, as soon as they are large enough to 
handle, ought always to be pricked out from 4 
in. to 6in. apart in nursery beds, where they 
can remain through the winter until spring, at 
which time they should be finally planted where 
they are to remain. It is a very common occur- 
rence to see the plants left standing in the seed- 
bed until they are so weakened by overcrowding 
as to be of little value. If the soil in which 
they are to be planted be of a heavy adhesive 
nature, it must be made lighter by the addition 
of sand and decomposed vegetable matter, so 
that the plants when removed in spring will 
have an abundance of roots, a condition not 
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possible where the ground is close and imper- 


vious, but it should not be made rich by the 


application of manure, as the object is not to 
snduce rank succulent growth, but rather that 


of a compact character, such as will enable the 
plants to pass unscathed through the winter, 
and to suffer little or 
the effects of their subsequent removal. 


Trees and Shrubs.—Privet, Hawthorn, 
Holly, Yew, and other hedges may now be 
pruned with the knite, but where they are not 
in conspicuous positions that operation may be 
done with the shears. Evergreen shrubs, and 
even choice Conifers, are now being pruned into 
shape with the knife, From Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, Azaleas, and other similar things, 
the beauty of which is over, the old flowers are 
being removed, and, where time can be spared, 
the seed-pods also are picked off. 


Fruit. 


Vines.—Where Grapes are stoning and show 
the slightest indication to seald, keep the inte- 
rior of the Vinery in which they are as cool at 
all times as a greenhouse until the stoning pro- 
cess is over, and not3:per cent. of the berries 
will be injured. This scalding, as it is termed, 
consists in the most prominent berries becoming 
soft and brown on one side, as if it had been 
burnt with a hot iron ; sometimes a single berry 
here and there throughout the bunch is affected, 
and in more seyere cases the whole side of the 
bunch is destroyed. Many a bunch which 
promised well to begin with has through this 
been reduced to almost nothing in a short time. 
A burning sunshine is the chief cause of the 
disease, for in dull, sunless weather nothing of 
the kind takes place. When sufficient air can- 
not be admitted, a temporary shading is often 
placed over the glass outside to keep down the 
temperature inside, Midsummer Grapes are 
colouring fast now, and 1 in. or 2 in. more open- 
ing may be left on the ventilators all night with 
advantage ; on mild, wet, dull days the front 
ventilators should not be kept entirely shut. 
Be careful to keep the Vines from which all 
the fruit has been cut perfectly clean from every 
form of insect. The best eyes from which to 
raise next year’s Vines are those selected from 
the earliest-ripened wood, and this fact in itself 
should be sufficient inducement to ensure atten- 
tion, 


Melons.—Melons in frames, &c., will now 
be growing fast, and must receive every atten- 
tion in thinning out superfluous shoots, stopping 
those retained as soon as they reach the sides of 
the frame; this will cause them to throw out 
bearing wood. Keep up the necessary warmth 
in the beds by slight linings ; these will not re- 
quire now to be so heavy as earlier in the season 
when the weather is cooler, but with late Melons 
in frames the beds must not be allowed to get 
cold, or the plants make little progress and the 
summer is too far advanced before the crop comes 
to maturity. Woodlice are a great nuisance 
where they exist in large numbers in Melon pits 
or frames, and before the fruit begins to ripen 
measures should be taken for their destruction. 
They are not at all particular as to their food ; 
slices of raw or boiled Potatoes, or pieces of 
Apple placed in the bottom of a few small pots 
and covered with hay or Moss, will attract them 
in numbers, while by looking over them every 
morning and destroying, they can be kept down 
so as to cause little inconvenience. It is only 
where such precautions are neglected during 
the advancing stages of the crop that wood- 
lice exist in such numbers as to do serious mis- 
chief. 


Wall Fruit Trees.—These will require 
careful attention in trying to keep the legions of 
aphis and grubs in check. On the care and at- 
tention, therefore, now paid to keeping insects 
down, and the thinning and regulating the young 
wood, so as to get it well ripened, will depend 
the success of the crop next year. In addition 
to handpicking the :grubs, the syringe must 
be used freely on wall trees to try to clear 
them from filth. The shoots of Peaches and 
Nectarines should be kept nailed in as they 
advance, for high winds will do great damage to 
the young gross-growing trees. Now that the 
proper amount of wood can be selected for next 
year’s crop, superfluous growths should be 
removed, and such young shoots as are retained 
laid in in such a manner as not to shade the 
fruit, Young shoots of Figs should be loosened 


nothing whatever from 
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from the wall, and Cherries and bush fruits be 
netted to keep them from birds. If the American 
blight puts in an appearance on Apple trees, a 
little soft soap or oil must be rubbed on the parts 
affected, and if this is done in time, it will 
effectually stop it from spreading. Thin out 
the canes of Raspberries where too numerous, 
and secure them against wind breaking them 
down. 
Vegetables. 


Planting Cottager’s Kale.—A good 
space should now be planted with the useful 
Cottager’s Kale, as this is a most excellent 
vegetable, and so hardy that it will stand even 
our severest winters. It is much better to have 
a good breadth of it than to grow several varie- 
ties of similar Greens that are not equal to it in 
any way. Give the plants 20 in. space in the 
rows, and allow as much between each row. 


Vegetable Marrows and Endive.— 
Thin out Vegetable Marrows sufficiently, not 
allowing them to get too much crowded, and if 
the situation be at all exposed, secure the shoots 
so that they will not be blown about by the 
wind, See that they are well supplied with 
water. Wanting this, the plants will not bear 
to the end of the season. Make a sowing of 
the Batavian Endive and also of the Green 
Curled ; these will come in as an autumn supply, 
as the plants from this sowing will not be so 
liable to run to seed as those sown earlier. Do 
not put the seed ia too thickly, as néarly all 
of them vegetate, and are not so liable as many to 
suffer from the ravages of birds or insects. 


Cucumbers.—Cucumbers that have been 


bearing from the commencement of the season 
and are now falling off a little should have some 


of their shoots thinned out, and a little fresh 
soil added to the surface of the bed. In this 


the shoots will strike root from the joints, where 
required, by pegging them down. If the plants 
be clear from insects, thus treated they will 
again push out growth and fruit freely. 








GLASSHOUSES &- FRAMES. 


HOW TO GROW HERBACEOUS CALCKO- 


LARIAS. 


CALCEOLARIAS may be said to consist of two dis- 
tinct sections—the shrubby and herbaceous— 
which do not readily blend with each other. 
The shrubby ‘sorts are well known as useful 
decorative plants for the flower garden during 
summer, although they are now less fayourably 
regarded as bedding plants than they have been 
in times gone by, a circumstance due in a great 
measure to a difficulty which has in many locali- 
ties been experienced with respect to their 
culture. 
used as bedding plants, but are found to be ex- 
ceedingly useful in greenhouses, conservatories, 
and even in sitting rooms, in all of which with 
attention they will continue to be highly orna- 
mental for a period of not less than three or 
four months. 
readily increased by division, or cuttings inserted 
in light soil er sand, and placed in a close pit or 
frame, an operation which should be effected 
soon after the plants have ceased flowering ; but, 
unless it be with the view of increasing un- 
usually meritorious kinds, propagation by this: 


The herbaceous section are seldom 


Herbaceous Calceolarias may be 


method is seldom resorted to at the present. 
time, as herbaceous Calceolarias can now be: 
raised from seed, and the plants so obtained will 
be found to possess every good quality that can 
be desired or expected. A friend of mine at 
Bury St. Edmunds has for years devoted atten- 
tion to this section of Calceolarias, and his plants 
each year are greatly in advance of those of for- 
mer years, The result has been secured by a 
judicious system of selection, having reference 
to the habit of growth, form, texture, and 
healthyjcolour of the foliage, as well as the form, 
colour, size, and markings of the blooms. The 
foliage is clean and healthy, the flower-stalks 
stout and robust, carrying abundance of large, 
well-formed blooms, the markings of which are 
of the most diversified character, and the colours 
vary from a straw-white or pale primrose-yellow 
to the richest crimson-magenta and deep maroon, 
So distinctly diversified, indeed, are the mark- 
ings of the flowers, that out of a very extensive 
collection it was found to be difficult to select 
two plants whose blooms were in all respects 
alike, ars 
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The seed is sown about the middle of July, 
and the plants generally commence flowering 
about the end of April. They are flowered in 
pots 7 in, or 8 in, in diameter, and when large 
specimens are desired pots of larger dimensions 
are used. The seeds of the Calceolarias being 
exceedingly small, a little care is necessary in 
sowing as well as in the treatment of the plants 
during the early stages of development. It is 
advisable to use for the purpose small seed-pans, 
or pots some 6 in. in diameter. These should 
be well drained and filled with light rich soil, 
which should be pressed moderately firm, placing 
the rougher portions upon the Moss which should 
cover the crocks forming the drainage, The 
surface of the soil should be made perfectly 
smooth and level, and should then be well 
watered with a fine-rosed watering-pot. When 
this has been absorbed, the seeds should be sown 


. upon the wet surface slightly pressed down; 


and they may have a slight portion of light soil 
or silver sand dusted upon them. Some growers, 
however, do not cover with soil at all, but 
merely cover the surface of the pot with a piece 
of glass which the rim will prevent from pressing 
upon the soil. The pot or pan should then be 
placed in a pit or frame, or under a hand-glass, 
so that it can be shaded from the sun, or the 
pot, with its glass covering, may be placed on 
the north side of a wall, where the seeds will 
speedily germinate. As soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle they should be pricked 
into pans of similar soil, and shaded from in- 
tense sunshine; afterwards they should be 
potted singly into 3-in. pots, from which they 
may in due time be transferred into pots of some 
6 in. or 8 in. in diameter, in which, unless in 
cases where large specimens are desired, they 
may be flowered. They should be wintered in 
a light pit, or on a shelf in a greenhouse as 
close to the glass as possible; and as Calceo- 
larias are very liable to the attacks of aphides, 
the structure containing them should ‘be fumi- 
gated with Tobacco or good Tobacco’ paper 
whenever these pests make their appearance. 
The soil used for the final shift may be com- 
posed of about two parts turfy loam and one 
part well-rotted hotbed manure or leaf-soil, 
with the addition of a portion of silver or other 
sharp sand, should the loam be of a heavy or 
tenacious character. 1D. F. 


THE PYRAMIDAL BELL-FLOWER, 
(CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. ) 


Fw amongst what may be termed half-forgotten 
plants are less deserving of neglect than this 
stately Campanula, which, when well managed, 
stands a long way at the head of all the family. 
Its fine proportions, elegant habit, the length of 
time during which it remains in flower, and the 
contrast afforded by the white and the blue 
varieties, are far from all that can be said in its 
favour, for itis alike adapted to the hall of a 
mansion or the window of a cottage, the green- 
house or the open ground. It has yet another 
property of considerable importance—its immu- 
nity from insects; for it is rarely, if ever, 
affected by aphides, red spider, or any other of 
the numerous pests, the necessity for an inces- 
sant war against which does something, espe- 
cially with amateurs, to mar the pleasure de- 
rived from cultivating the majority of plants. 
Nothing but the disposition that is so prevalent 
to discard old plants in favour of new ones, re- 
gardless of their merits, can account for this 
Campanula, along with so many other equally 
well-proved subjects, being so little grown, 
flowering as it does during the late summer and 
autumn months, when the majority of bloom- 
ing plants are over. It is especially useful for 
greenhouse decoration, where its stately spikes, 
clothed with a profusion of blue or white bells, 
afford an acceptable contrast to anything with 
which it is associated. In an ordinary living- 
room it will keep on blooming for six or eight 
weeks, all the attention required during the 
time being to supply it with water, and to pick 
off the flowers and seed vessels as the former 
decay, which otherwise interfere with those pro- 
duced in succession. 

To get the plants strong before the end of the 
summer, which is important, the seeds should be 
sown early in pans or boxes, in any ordinary 
light soil, whether it be loam or peat—I have 
found it matters little which. Press the surface 
smooth, and slightly cover the seeds with a little 
fine material. They will vegetate in a green. 
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house or cold frame; but if a little heat can be 
given they will come up quicker. As soon as 
large enough to handle, the seedlings should be 
moved singly into small pots, kept near the glass, 
well supplied with water, and have sufficient air 
to keep them sturdy. If raised, as I have sug- 
gested, in a little warmth, the young plants 
should be prepared by cool quarters in a frame, 
with more air, for two or three weeks previous 
to the middle of May, when they should be 
turned out-of-doors in a bed of moderately rich 
soil, sufficiently light to admit of their being 
taken up for potting in the autumn without the 
mutilation of the roots unavoidable where the 
ground is heavy. Fifteen inches apart will give 
room enough for the plants to thrive, and all 
they will want during the summer is sufficient 
water when the weather is dry. This they should 
have, as, if not kept growing freely, they will not 
get strong enough to produce flower-spikes of 
full size. They should be taken up, with as 
little injury to the roots as possible, about the 
end of September, and placed in pots from 8 in. 
to 12 in. in diameter, according to the size of 
the plants, using a fair amount of drainage and 
good, moderately rich, and open soil, giving a 
good watering immediately, and putting them 
for a week or two in a frame, kept a little close 
until the roots have begun to act, or they will 
lose some of their leaves, which would necessarily 
reduce their strength. Near the glass in a cool 
greenhouse will be the best for them during the 
winter. Here they will keep on increasing in 
strength at the roots and making more leaves. 
This Campanula is a very free rooter; and 
through the spring, as the pots get well filled 
with young fibres, the plants should be regularly 
supplied with manure water, which ought to be 
continued weekly up to the time of flowering, by 
which means the spikes will often grow to a 
height of 9 ft. or 10 ft. They look much the 
best when each plant is only allowed to produce 
a single bloom-stem; to confine them to which, 
all that appear above one should be cut away 
as they show themselves. When the flowering 
is over, a plant or two may be allowed to mature 
seed ; the rest should be cut down and planted 
out in the herbaceous ground, or wherever they 
are likely to be effective. This Campanula is a 
native of Carniola and hardy, consequently can 
be raised by sowing the seeds in the open ground ; 
but if treated as above advised time is saved, 
and for pot culture the flower-stems forthcoming 
from plants raised by early sowing under glass 
are very much finer than I have ever seen from 
examples raised in the open air. It may also be 
increased from suckers ; but these, again, rarely 
produce anything like the tall spikes that seed- 
lings will. 

I look upon it as anything but advisable to 
follow the course, now often recommended, of 
growing numbers of plants in greenhouses whose 
proper place is out-of-doors in the open ground ; 
yet this Campanula—so easily managed, and so 
exceptionally fine when well grown—supplies a 
want amongst pot plants that very few green- 
house subjects do. I should recommend that 
both the white and the blue varieties be grown. 
In no position out-of-doors is it seen to better 
advantage than when planted amongst dwarf 
Roses, the latter pegged down. Strong plants 
from seed, that have not yet bloomed, intro- 
duced amongst the Roses in the spring, after the 
latter have been pruned and the shoots pegged 
into their places, make a display after the height 
of the Rose blooming is over such as I have never 
seen equalled by anything else. Here, again, 
its non-liability to aphides stands it in good 
stead, and saves that continual attention in- 
separable from the growth of any plants along 
with Roses that suffer from the aphides certain 
to be communicated by the Roses to them. 
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How to Grow Epacrises.—These ex- 
cellent plants for greenhouse decoration have a 
strong objection to artificial heat during certain 
stages of their growth, while at others it is 
highly beneficial and even necessary. Although 
the flowers do not fall off, like those of Camellias, 
forcing causes them to come small and puny 
and without their proper colour, and not only 
this, but it endangers the health of the plants ; 
and yet, strange as it may appear, at certain 
times, as just remarked, a little warmth does 
good, This is after they are cut down and have 
begun to break again, and from thence onwards 
till they have made plenty of young wood, after 
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which, the cooler and more airy they are kept 
the better and finer will the individual blooms 
be, All the different sorts of Epacrises delight 
in fibry peat, which should be chopped up 
moderately fine and have a portion of the earthy 
matter sifted out by using a small-meshed 
sieve, and as this will carry away any grit the 
peat may contain, the loss must be made good 
by adding a heavy sprinkling of sharp silver 
sand, and mixing the same well up before using. 
One of the most important things to attend to 
is to see that the pots are properly drained, as 
nothing is so inimical to the welfare of the 
plants as water-logged soil. A single crock over 
the hole, placed so as to fit and prevent the in- 
gress of worms,’is a good practice, and over this 
about 1 in. in depth of others brokenaboutthesize 
ofanut. Ifonthesea littleSphagnum or common 
Moss be scattered, it will keep the interstices 
clear by preventing the finer portions of the 
peat from running amongst them, which it is 
otherwise sure to do, and thus impede not only 
the percolation of the water, but also interfere 
with a free circulation of air through the soil, 
by which alone roots can be kept in health. 
These being ofja hair-like nature, the potting 
should be done firmly by ramming the peat well 
down with a blunt stick made for the purpose. 
The great mistake many make when shifting 
Epacrises and other hard-wooded plants is in fill- 
ing the pots too full, by doing which sufficient 
room is not left to hold enough water to 
thoroughly moisten the ball through ; and this 
is afrequent cause of plants dying or getting 
stunted in their growth when, to all appear- 
ance, the soil is quite wet enough, if judged 
by thaton the top. Even with the smallest 
pots, the space left should not be much less than 
] in., and for others of larger size nearly double 
that is necessary ; and with this much allowed, 
it is advisable, when watering has to be done, 
to go over the plants twice, so as toensure a 
thorough soaking, for in this way alone can 
Epacrises be kept in perfect health.—S. 


Propagating Gloxinias.—For ordinary 
purposes these can be raised yearly from seed, 
and where a good strain of this is at command 
the plants from such a source are all that need 
be desired; but where it happens that more 
than usually fine varieties exist either fromseed 
or otherwise, it is well to increase them by cut- 
tings made from leaves in the usual way. If 
the kind is scarce a single leaf will make three 
or four by notching the midrib at the underside, 
laying it flat on a pot or pan filled with sandy 
peat, 4 in. of the top all sand, and putting on 
the surface of the leaf, over each incision made 
on the underside, a pebble about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg to keep the cut parts in contact 
with the sand. They need to be kept slightly, 
but not too moist ; in this way they will form 
small bulbs in the course of the summer; but 
where the leaves of the kind or kinds to be in- 
creased are plentiful, larger bulbs will be obtained 
by putting each leaf in as a cutting, simply in- 
serting the stalk end to the extent of 14 in, in 
the soil. 


Gardenias as Greenhouse Plants. 
—Gardenias may be made to thrive in an ordi- 
nary greenhouse by adopting the following treat- 
ment. After flowering, say in June, place them 
out in the open air in a somewhat sheltered situa- 
tion. In September place them in the green- 
house, and in the following June and July they 
will yield abundance of blossoms, after which 
they should be treated as before. In this way 
a quantity of plants are treated in Messrs. Hen- 
derson’s nursery at Pine-apple Place, and at 
the present time they are as healthy and florifer- 
ous as Gardenias could be, 


Annuals for the Greenhouse. — 
Perhaps the most useful annual of all for pot 
work is Rhodanthe maculata alba and also Rho- 
danthe maculata atrosanguinea. These have 
very good points to recommend them. They 
are dwarf in habit, profuse flowerers, rich in 
colour, and chaste in form, and their flowers are 
‘‘everlasting.” They may be sown every month 
in the year with a certainty that the plants will 
bloom. They are very valuable decorative plants 
when grown in 44-in. sized pots; but where 
they are grown for cutting from they should 
be grown in 6-in. sized pots. A light rich soil 
with good drainage will suit them well, and 
about six plants should be left in a 44-in. sized 
pot, and about eight plants in a 6-in. sized pot. 
A large sowing of these should be made about 
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the middle of January, the produce of which 
will prove valuable during the early summer 
months. Next let us speak of the dwarf varie- 
ties of Sweet Scabious, These possess an excel- 
lent habit of growth, and are very floriferous. 
The colours of some of the varieties are very 
striking, and are quite distinct from anything I 
have ever seen in any other class of plants. 
These are most useful as autumn plants; and as 
they are somewhat slow growing, they will re- 
quire to be sown earlier than many other an- 
nuals. The end of the present month is the best 
season in which to make a sowing. The best 
size pot in which to grow them is 8} in., and 
these should be plunged outside during the sum- 
mer, always taking care that the plants do not 
suffer from want of moisture at the root.—R. 





FINE-LEAVED HOTHOUSE CLIMBERS. 


Cissus discolor.—It is not too much to 
say that this is one of the most singularly 
beautiful of hothouse climbers. When grown 
in a warm temperature, which it ought to be, the 
leaves acquire that gorgeous lustre and colour 
which give the plant its splendid appearance ; 
and it is only when it is allowed to scramble in 
festoons about the roof of a house, drooping its 
long tapering shoots here and there, that it is 
seen in its true character, To train it ona 
balloon-shaped trellis, as it often is for exhibi- 
tion purposes, is about the worst way of grow- 
ing it that could be conceived. The plant must 
have a high temperature and generous treat- 
ment, as it will grow 20 ft. or more during the 
summer months, and 
produce leaves splendid 
both in size and colour, 
and such as can be pro- 
duced in no other way. 
It is seldom that this 
Cissus is grown in this 
way or grown well, and 
though the leaves are 
always beautiful, it is 
only when it is growing 
fast and draped with 
plenty of young shoots 
and leaves that a true 
idea of its beauty can be 
formed. It strikes freely 
from cutiings made from 
the points of the young 
growing shoots, and in- 
serted in sand under a 
bell-glass, and plunged 
in a bottom-heat of 
about 90°. Young 
plants succeed best. We 
used to strike them an- 
nually in February for 
the purpose referred to, and always had good 
plants. As soon as the cuttings were struck 
they were potted off in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, and 
again plunged in bottom-heat in a hot pit, and 
when the roots reached the sides of the pots 
they were shifted, for the second and last time, 
into 10-in. pots; the compost should be loam 
and peat in equal quantities, about one quarter 
well-rotted cow manure, and plenty of sand if 
the loam be heavy. After this they were put in 
the same pit again till established, and then re- 
moved tothe hothouse aboutthe middle or end of 
April, when the temperature of the house had 
attained to about the summer figure. A plant 
was set to each iron column, up to the top of 
which they ran directly, and then they were led 
round the house on both sides of the path with 
string, which is handier than wire for festooning. 
It is too late now to put in cuttings, but young 
plants are cheap, and half-a-dozen are sufficient 
for a long house if treated as here directed. 
The only enemy almost the plant has is the 
mealy bug, but a little attention with the brush 
will keep it down if the plants be kept growing 
fast, as they then run away from it. Frequent 
applications of liquid manure will also be 
serviceable in promoting a quick and vigorous 
growth. 

Cissus porphyrophylla, the subject 
of our illustr.-tion, is also a free-growing stove 
climber with variegated leaves, which may be 
usefully employed for clothing a pillar, rafter, or 
wall. It succeeds well ina pot in either peat 
or loam, bat when space is limited it should 
have root-room proportionate to the space which 
it is intended to occupy, as if it has too much 
liberty at the roots, it will need cutting in more 
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than is desirable; the soil when exhausted 
can easily be renewed in the spring before growth 
commences, as it sustains no injury from the 
roots being interfered with.—J. S. 








ROSES. 


White Fairy Roses.—We lately saw a 
house full of these in the Pine-apple Nurseries, 
Edgware Road, London. They were dwarf and 
compact, and laden with pure white, well- 
shaped blossoms. The flowers of Fairy Roses 
are, as a rule, of little value when fully 
expanded, but in the case of this kind they are 
an exception. Fairy Roses are not difficult to 
propagate, and they make admirable little 
window or greenhouse plants. 

Green Fly on Roses.—A simple yet 
effectual method of clearing Roses of this pest 
is as follows :—Take a two-gallon water-pot full 
of water, put into it two wineglasses of parafiin, 
and then well mix with the syringe ; afterwards 
syringe the Roses with the mixture. It will 
kill every fly, and will not injure the tenderest 
shoot or the Rose blooms. The air will very 
soon remove the smell of the paraffin. I have 
used it on my pot Roses in the house this year, 
and on my Gardenias at the rate of one wine- 
glass of paraffin to two gallons of water.— 
THOMAS GREEN. 

Roses on Banks.—In gardens where 
banks occur nothing could be more appropriate 
to plant them with than Roses on their own 
roots pegged down. The Roses would succeed 





Bank of Roses. 


remarkably well in sucha position, provided the 
soil was good and mulching was not neglected 
in summer. Gladioli, pyramidal Campanulas, 
and other plants might be placed between the 
Roses with excellent results. 








HOW TO COLLECT, DRY, AND MOUNT 
PLANTS. 


In forming a collection of dried plants there 
are four different processes to be performed. 
The first is the collection of the plants, the 
second is the preservation and drying of them, 
the third is the mounting, and the fourth 
the classification and arrangement, The man- 
ner of collecting plants can be very little 
varied, but there are many methods both of 
drying, preserving, mounting, and classifying 
the specimens, 

First, a tin case, called a vasculum, will be 
found very useful for carrying the specimens 
immediately after being gathered. It will pre- 
vent them from withering for several hours, 
but yet there are some plants which can only be 
secured by being placed immediately in the 
drying paper ; therefore, it is as well to take a 
few sheets of this paper placed between two 
vieces of wood or strong cardboard, in addi- 
tion to the vasculum, when starting for a bo- 
tanical ramble. A strong knife ought also to 
be taken to dig up the plants with their roots. 
In every case perfect and typical specimens 
should be gathered. Wheu dried they are 
much more valuable if they embrace the entire 
plant, its root, stem, flower, stem-leaves, radi- 
cal leaves, some of its flower-buds, and its 
fruit or seed. But if this rule is to be strictly 
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adhered to, two specimens must be procured of 
each, for very few plants have flower-buds, 
flowers, and fruit or seed at the same time. On 
arriving home after a botanical ramble, the 
plants gathered should only in very few cases be 
placed immediately under pressure. They 
ought to have their stems immersed in water, 
and be left till the following day, when the 
flowers, which were closed when taken out of 
the vasculum, will have opened. Or, if there 
are only flower-buds, the plants should be left 
in the water until some of them expand. 

Secondly, to dry the plants, the usual plan 
is to place them in natural positions between two 
sheets of bibulous paper under a slight pressure. 
Botanical paper specially prepared for drying 
plants is sold, but blotting paper serves quite as 
well, or even when that cannot be procured, 
newspaper will easily extract the moisture from 
them. When first the specimens are placed in 
the drying paper they are often very difficult to 
arrange in suitable positions, in consequence of 
their natural stiffness ; but if this is the case, 
it is the best plan to arrange them as far as pos- 
sible, and then leave them for a day under pres- 
sure. By this time they have become softened, 
so that they can easily be made to assume any 
form. If any of the leaves are doubled, they 
should be straightened with a penknife; and if 
there are so many petals in each flower that in 
drying three or four overlap each other, they 
should all be severed from the plant and dried 
separately ; in mounting they can easily be re- 
placed. But before placing them in the drying 
paper many specimens have to be botanically 
trimmed, and care has to be taken during this 
trimming process lest any notable features of 
the plant become altered. For example, sup- 
pose a portion of a Cow Parsnip (Heracleum 
spondylium) is to be pressed and dried: its 
stem is so thick, that it would require many 
pounds’ weight of pressure, and a long time to 
become dry and flat. But to save all this extra 
pressure and increased space of drying time, the 
stem may be entirely cut away, except a thin 
strip, and the plant when mounted appears no 
less perfect than if its stem were whole. This 
plan ought'to be adopted in the case of all thick 
and succulent or juicy-stemmed plants. Sup- 
pose, again, that we have to press such a plant 
as the Marsh Rosemary (Andromeda polifolia), 
or the Toad Flax (Linaria vulgaris), the stems 
of which are so covered with leaves, that it is 
almost an impossibility to make neat specimens 
of them as they naturally are: several ot the 
leaves ought to be carefully cut away from the 
stem, and then those remaining can be easily 
pressed in their natural positions. 

When the plants are arranged in the drying 
papers the pressure may be exerted either by 
placing them in books, or in a heap under a 
board which is weighted. A screw press is 
generally used by botanists. During the pres- 
sing and drying process the specimens ought to be 
well looked after. Twice or at least once a day 
they should each be placed in dry paper ;_ or if 
neglected and left in the same part of the bibu- 
lous paper until they are perfectly dry, they 
require more time than they would do if occa- 
sionally removed to dry portions of the paper ; 
and, besides, they are liable to lose their colour 
and become mouldy. Yet, with all precautions, 
it is almost impossible to preserve the flowers of 
delicate tints with those tints when dried. The 
colours most liable to change are light blue, 
pink, some whites, some yellows, and the green 
leaves of Orchids. Concerning the preservation 
of these colours, there was a short paragraph 
in one of the scientific journals a few weeks ago, 
in which it was recommended that with a 
small paint-brush the petals should be covered 
entirely with a strong solution of alum before 
being placed in the press. 

Thirdly, before mounting all specimens 
should be perfectly dry, or if not, they are 
liable to become covered with mould. Separate 
sheets, of paper of a size not less than foolscap 
are the best to use ; these may be too large for 
some plants, but two or three species may be 
fastened to the same sheet if they are small 
and all of the same class. There are two me- 
thods of fastening the dried plants to the sheets 
of paper : the one is, to use gum or glue and 
entirely fasten them with it; the other is, to 
use small slips of gummed paper, placing them 
across the stems and tips of the leaves, 
It is better not to keep strictly to either of these 
methods, but to use both, according to which 
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will serve the purpose best. It requires a little 
practice to manage the narrow slips of gummed 
paper easily, for nearly all of them ought to be 
less than the sixteenth part of an inch across, tut 
after a time they are not much trouble. The 
only difficulties are seeing which is the gummed 
side of such narrow pieces and preventing them 
from sticking to the fingers intead of to the 
paper. First cut the gummed paper into these 
narrow pieces; then suppose a piece is re- 
quired to place across the stem of a plant which 
is being mounted; cut off from one of the 
strips a short piece sufficient to easily fasten 
the stem to the paper; then hold this small 
piece between yourself and the light, so that 
the light can be reflected from it to the eye; 
the gummed side can then easily be seen. Wet 
this side, and with the point of the: scissors 
pick it up ; place it, gummed side downwards, 
over the stalk ; wrap one of the fingers in a piece 
of linen—a pocket handkerchief will do— 
and then press upon it. It will soon dry, and 
thus fasten the portion of the stem over which it 
isplaced. Afterwards proceed with the other 
pieces of gummed paper in the same way, plac- 
ing them over the stem wherever they are re- 
quired. Next the leaves and flowers must be 
fastened. Gum will answer this purpose in 
many cases better than gummed paper. In 
gumming the leaves either cover them entirely, 
or only touch the extremities, but always, 
whether -thegum isused universally or partially, 
well press these parts, or the specimens, after 
being mounted for some time, will very likely 
shrivel and turn brown. ‘This pressure may be 
exerted by the finger wrapped in linen, as in 
the case of the slips of gummed paper. When 
the plant is firmly fastened to the mounting 
paper, its Latin or scientific name ought to be 
affixed to it, in addition to its common English 
name ; and if itis a native of Britain, it is better 
to add also the month when it was found in 
flower and the locality where it was growing. 

Fourthly, passing on from the more prac- 
tical portion of the subject, we come, to the 
more scientific portion. This is the classifica- 
tion of the specimens. There are two methods 
of arranging them according to their several 
characters. The one is known as the artificial 
system, and the other the natural system. 
The higher divisons of classes and orders in 
these two systems are founded on different 
principles, while the minor divisions, or the 
genera and species, are the same in both, In 
the artificial system one or two organs are 
chosen, and by means of these the classes and 
orders are formed ; while in the natural system 
these divisions are made after taking into 
account the alliance of plants in all their 
important characters, Thus, although the artifi- 
cial class and order of a plant may beknown, its 
structure and properties are not thereby learned ; 
but when the place of a plant in the natural 
system is known, a knowledge of all its struc- 
tural relations and affinities isacquired. There- 
fore, the latter or natural system is much the 
best for the arrangement of a herbarium if it is 
to be instructive and useful, 

In arranging the plants, it is sufficient to have 
them in their own orders, but then these should 
follow each other in natural succession ; thus, 
the orders of the sub-class Thalamiflore should 
come first in the herbarium, then those of the 
Calyciflore, and so on. Place the species of 
the same order or family together, using a 
whole sheet of paper or thin cardboard as a 
kind of portfolio, and write the name on the 
back, ASY Wi 
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Labels for Plants.—I enclose a small 
slip of ground glass which I use for writing the 
names of my plants on instead of wood or 
metal labels. It is cut from glaziers’ small scraps 
of glass, which can be bought for a few 
pence ; in fact, I get them ready cut for much less 
than I can buy the painted wooden ones. I 
formerly used black-lead pencil, but found it 
washed off in course of time ; but now I use an 
ordinary blue lead pencil, which will stand any 
amount of water, and even a moderate amount 
of rubbing, before it will come off. Several of 
my friends have adopted them since they saw 
how neat, clean, and distinct they looked when 
in the sides of the pots. Ido not claim to be 
the first who may have used them, but as I have 
ae so many areas dodges in the GARDENING 
LLUSTRATED, I thought this might 
acceptable,—C, D, v Piha cee ms 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





2381. — Clay’s Fertiliser. — From use 
during the past and present seasons, I have 
formed a very high opinion of the fertiliser as a 
powerful stimulant and as a permanent improver 
of the soil ; the latter qualification I look upon 
as one of the special advantages the fertiliser 
possesses over artificial manures generally. I 
am using it largely, both for market garden 
crops and on experimental plots. I have tried 
it on Wheat and other cereals growing on 
shallow land rather out of heart, and which 
looked very yellow and starved until they re- 
ceived a dressing of Clay’s manure ; the dress- 
ing has produced a very marked improvement, 
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For Peas, Onions, Strawberries, Celery, Lettuce, 
Cauliflowers, and all the Brassica tribe, I can 
unhesitatingly recommend it. Iam also trying 
it on a considerable scale for Potatoes, Roses, 
root crops, Vegetable Marrows, and Cucumbers, 
and hopeto render a good account of its effects 
on these further on. From 1 cwt. to 14 ewt. 
per acre is the extreme that can safely be used 
for general garden or field crops. I have given 
the fertiliser to a few plants in pots, and find it 
produces freedom of bloom, combined with 
very healthy wood, but it must be used 
sparingly ; about a teaspoonful at a time toa 
growing plant in a 6-in. pot will be the best 
guide I can offer. I like to alternate the dress- 
ings with clear soot water, allowing an interval 
of about ten days between each.—T. Laxton, 
Experimental Gardens, Girtford, Beds. 





2408._Making an Asparagus Bed.— 
Next autumn, or any time when the land is 
vacant, wheel on a good dressing of manure, and 
if the soil is heavy add sand, burnt earth, char- 
coal dust, ashes, or anything of a similar 
|nature to make it lighter. Trench it as deep 
|asit will bear up to 3 ft., but do not bring any 
bad soil to the top. Mix the manure well with 
| the soil as it is turned over. Inthe spring give 
it a good dressing of soot and salt, and fork it 
lightly in. In April procure some good one or 
| two year old plants, and plant them the moment 
they come to hand in shallow trenches 3 ft. 
| apart, and 18 in. from each other in the trench. 
Spread the roots outevenly, and coverthe crowns 
2 in. deep with some light, well pulverised soil. 
It is a good plan to prepare specially a few loads 
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of compost for this purpose, as it gives the 
plants an early vigorous start. This is specially 
desirable in heavy, cold land. A lght crop of 
some other dwarf-growing vegetable may be had 
'from between the rows the first two years. 
| Afterwards the plants will occupy most of the 
‘land. I may add the bed may, be either 5 ft. 
lor 500 ft. wide—the principle is the same for 
| both.—E. H. 

2413.—Show Celery.—To produce Celery 
for exhibition the right kind should be chosen 
and grown on rapidly without a check, and as 
such produce is not tasted by the judges, fla- 
vour is of no consequence—only size and finish 
need be regarded. Liquid manure should be 
‘frequently given which may be varied occasion- 
ally, sometimes giving guano in solution, at 
‘others drainings from the farmyard, or soot 
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mixed with water. Strings of soft roffea or 
matting may be tied loosely round as the plants 
grow to keep them together. All small offsets 
that spring from the sides of the main head 
should beremoved before any covering isapplied. 
Paper is the best material for covering when it 
is necessary for applying it. Collars are sold 
for the purpose by some of the seedsmen, which 
can be passed round the plant and fastened 
with hook and eye, but any ordinary paper will 
do simply passed round one or more folds thick, 
and secured with soft matting. It must not be 
bound round too tightly, as room must be left 
for the stalks to grow. The blanching material 
should be of a yielding nature, and at the same 
time effectually exclude the light. Soil finely 
pulverised is usually employed taken from each 
side of the rows in equal quantities, but where 
this is harsh and stubborn some material from 
another source should be sought ; this is espe- 
cially necessary where worms and slugs abound, 
Fine sifted ashes, burnt earth, and old tan are 
all suitable, and do not tarnish the skin of the 
stalks. The earthing should be finished about 
three or four weeks before the show.—E. 


2406.—Caulifiowers Going Blind.— 
Blindness in the Brassica family may arise from 
various causes. The heart of the plant in its 
young state is no larger than a pin’s point, and 
at that early period the least injury to itis fatal. 
Insects are often the cause of blindness; thick 
sowing may conduce to it; as may also drought 
or any cultural condition that produces a sudden 
check ; and it may indirectly arise from consti- 
tutional defects. —E. H. 


2394.—Fruit for Exhibition,—Thin the 
fruit now, the Plums to 3 in. or 4 in. apart, and 
the Apples and Pears to 6in, Pinch or cut 
back all young wood, except leading shoots, to 
four leaves ; and if dry hot weather sets in mulch 
or cover the soil over the roots with 3 in. or 
4 in, of manure, and give a good watering occa- 
sionally. When the fruit begins ,to ripen turn 
on one side, or otherwise remove all over- 
hanging foliage, and protect from birds.—E. 


2401.—Climbers for Bleak Aspect.— 
The Banksian Rose, Wistaria sinensis, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi, Clematis Jackmani, Lonicera 
grata, Jasminum nudiflorum ; one or two of the 
variegated Ivies might be added. I saw the 
front of a house the other day one side of 
which was covered with a small-leaved silver va- 
riety and the other with a golden form. All that 
was required to make the front of that house 
perfect was a few trailing shrubs of Clematis, 
or some other flowering creeper over and among 


the Ivy.—E. H. 
2343.—Figs Rotting off.—Figs often 





drop in the way stated, especially if the roots 
are deeply buried and unrestricted. The 
blossoms of the Fig are inside the fruits, and 
their setting is not perfected till the fruits are 
half grown. During the period of inflorescence 
plenty of ventilation and a brisk temperature 
should be maintained. Don’t water with spring 
water ; pond or soft water is best. Chills of all 
kinds should be avoided. Figs have been cast 
off by watering with cold spring water. Lift 
the roots in the autumn and bring them near the 
gurface, working in some fresh loam and old 
plaster.—H. 


2411,—Azaleas not Blooming.—It is 
evident that the plants in question did not 
properly mature their growth, and consequently 
failed to perfect flower-buds. Keep them in a 
light, well ventilated house until the beginning 
of August, when they should be placed in a 
sunny situation in the open air, housing them 
about the middle or latter end of September. 
The more they are exposed to sun and air when 
out-of-doors the more freely will they bloom,— 
C. B. 


2320.—Climbers for: Greenhouse.— 
The attempt to grow Grapes in the situation 
mentione.l could only result in disappointment, 
as the only way in which they can be ripened 
in an unheated structure is to fully expose them 
to the sun’s rays during the summer months. 
The list of climbers suitable for a north unheated 
structure is of a rather restricted nature. Pas- 
siflora Newmanni, Stauntonia latifolia, and Loni- 
cera flexuosa would probably do fairly well.—C. 


2330. — Sulphur from Greenhouse 
Flue.—We know of nothing more likely to 
answer the purpose than fire-clay. Beat it 
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well and thoroughly stop the joints, ramming 
the clay well home. Do not make a fire until 
the clay has become quite hard and dry, and if 
the weather is hot, cover the joints with mats, 
so that drying progresses very slowly. In all 
probability, even with the greatest care, some 
cracks will declare themselves, in which case a 
thick washof clay should bemadeand well worked 
into them with a brush, repeating the opera- 
tion as often asmay be necessary. In this manner 
we think there will be little danger of sulphur 
fumes escaping. Ordinary brick clay may be 
used, but it is not so good as fire-clay. We 
should, however, mention that the pipes should 
not come within at least 8 ft. of the furnace, or 
the heat of the fire at that part will be sure to 
crack the joints, no matter what material may be 
used to stop them. Carry a good solid piece of 
brick-work about 8 ft. into the house, and then 
commence with the pipes. It is generally near the 
fireplace where the sulphur escapes, consequently 
the brickwork cannot be constructed in too solid 
a manner at that particular spot.—C. 


2393._Insects in Cucumbers.—Take 
1 peck of fresh soot, tie it up in a coarse bag or 
cloth, and sink it in a tub that contains about 
30 gallons of soft water. Stir it about well 
with a stick for two or three days, then water 
the roots of the plants and soil round about 
without wetting the leaves. If it appears too 
strong, dilute it. Use it as often as the plants re- 
quire water, and I have no doubt an improve- 
ment will soon be perceptible.—H. 

2388.—Grapes Failing.—The cause of 
the failure appears to be deficient ventilation, 
and this is the rock on which a good many inex- 
perienced Grape growers founder, Unless the 
Grapes were forced the heat named would be 
too exciting for winter, and if they were 
forced a low temperature, say 45°, should be 
commenced with, gradually rising as the Vines 
progressed until the blossoms opened, and even 
then a night temperature of from 60° to 65° will 
beample. The border seems right. The manage- 
ment of the interior must be altered. More air 
and less fire-heat seems to be requisite. No 
Vinery should be altogether closed after the sun 
strikes it in the morning.—E. H. 

2386.—Lily Failure.—The cause of the 
white Lily failing in the manner it does in some 
places is a mystery to me. The plant is reckoned 
to be of very easy culture, and yet in certain 
districts it will not give satisfactory results. In 
this locality (Surrey) I have failed to see a well 
grown mass of this old Lily. It lives, the bulbs 
increase in size, and are when taken up to all 
appearance sound and vigorous. It starts 
freely into growth, forms its flowers, which, al- 
though they expand, are never good, but the 
lower leaves turn black and eventually dis- 
appear, thus rendering the plant very unsightly. 
In the very same soil (alluvial) and situation its 
congeners longiflorum and auratum thrive satis- 
factorily. Whether the decay of the foliage is 
to be attributed to a disease or imperfect root 
action I cannot say ; my own impression is that 
it arises from the soil being too porous and open 
on the surface. When the bulbs are planted I 
would make the soil quite hard around them, 
never afterwards hoeing or in any way stirring 
it. Early in the spring I would apply a good 
mulch of some kind, or I would carpet the soil 
around with some low growing plant. The Lilies 
as a rule do best when the lower leaves and roots 
are protected against the sun’s rays or drying 
winds. They appear most at home when spring- 
ing up from the midst of other plants. —J. C. 

2416.—Winter Gardening.—In the first 
place we would form a neat edging of the com- 
mon English Ivy, a plentiful supply of plants of 
which may be obtained by taking off the termi- 
nal shoots wherever it may abound, inserting 
them in a shady place, and keeping them well 
watered until well rooted. In planting, insert 
the shoots quite 6in. in the soil, pegging each 
one down as it commences to grow. When 
planting the Ivy, such flowering bulbs as Snow- 
drops, Crocuses, Fritillaries, and autumn Crocus 
may be cibbled in here and there. They will 
thrive in such company, and will look very 
pretty when in bloom. Plants which retain their 
verdure during the winter months consist of 
Periwinkles, both green and variegated, Christ- 
mas Roses, Saxifraga umbrosa, the London Pride, 
Alyssum saxatile, Arabis albida, and Aubrietia 
purpurea. Then there are Pansies and Violas, 


which remain green throughout the winter, and 
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flower freely during the spring and summer in a 
shady situation. Lamium striatum is an excel- 
lent plant for winter bedding, being prettily 
variegated, and remaining fresh and bright even 
in the most inclement weather. If diversity of 
colour is desired, there are Cerastium tomen- 
tosum and Stachys lanata, two effective white- 
leaved plants.—C, 


2395.—Roses to Flower at Christ- 
mas.-—The flowering season of some of the 
Hybrid Perpetual and many of the Tea Roses 
may, by a judicious system of culture, be pro- 
longed into the winter months. It is, however, 
imperative that suitable sorts be chosen ; other- 
wise, but little success can be expected to attend 
the attempt to do so. The plants intended for 
such late-flowering should, if the pots are quite 
full of roots, be at once shifted into larger pots, 
and be placed in the open air in a sunny situa- 
tion, plunging the pots up to their rims. If the 
plants do not need fresh potting, plunge them 
in the open air and top-dress with rotten manure 
or Clay’s Fertiliser. Water freely when need- 
ful, syringe in the evening in hot weather, and 
pick off all buds as they appear until September, 
when they may be allowed to form. As soon as 
cold nights arrive place the plants in a well ven- 
tilated structure. Be sure to give plenty of air 
and apply no fire-heat. Plants thus treated may 
be expected to give bloom up to December, and 
in mild seasons even almost to Christmas. The 
following kinds are amongst the best for the 
purpose—Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, Madame Lambard, Homére, Catherine 
Mermet, Perle des Jardins, Niphetos, Souvenir 
dun Ami, Souvenir de Paul Néron, Aimée Vi- 
bert, and Adam. Many other kinds will flower 
ae in ae autumn, but not so late as these.— 


2397. -Cobzeascandens.—The better plan 
would be to plant out the Cobzea in a bed of pre- 
pared soil consisting of one-third leaf-mould 
and two-thirds turfy loam. The plant will 
grow much more freely if thus accommodated, 
and will not need so much attention as if grown 
ina pot. The sooner the plant is put out the 
better. If carefully attended to it should cover 
the desired space the first year. When it is 
seen that the roots have taken good hold of the 
soil and that short growth is progressing, pinch 
out the main shoots, stopping the laterals, 
which will then form when they have made: 
several pairs of leaves. The main point is to well 
clothe the lower portion of the wall before allow- 
ing full freedom of development. If it is not 
convenient to plant out, the plants may be potted 
into 10-in. pots, draining them well, and mixing 
some silver sand with the compost. Be careful 
not to overdose them with water until the pots 
get full of roots, when they will require liberal 
treatment in this respect. In order to maintain 
the plants in a state of vigorous health they 
must every year receive a dressing of some con- 
centrated manure, or be watered every week 
with clear soot or guano water.—B. 


2415.—Budding Roses.—The Rose in 
question may be budded any time during the 
present month, providing the wood is in a proper 
condition for so doing. Only the wood made 
during the present summer is fit for operating 
on, and the buds should be inserted before the 
bark becomes hard. Roses seldom flower well 
when growing in partial shade; they should 
have a light, airy position; underneath Vines 
is certainly not a good place for them. If planted 
in the border, the Rose will rob the Vines of a 
portion of their nourishment.—J. C. 


2410.—Calceolarias from Cuttings.—If you 
allude to the herbaceous kinds, do not attempt to propa- 
gate them from cuttings. Sow some seed now, placing 
itinacoldframe. Prick out the seedlings when large 
enough to handle, eventually transferring them to small 
pots, shifting them on as may be necessary. The bed- 
ding kinds are propagated in October.—B. 

2409.—Plants for Shelves.—Zonal Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Lantanas, single Petunias, Lobe- 
lias, and Tropzeolums should all do well in the situation 
mentioned. Perhaps ventilation at the top of the struc- 
ture is deficient, which would account for the plants 
drawing. They ought not to do so at that distance from 
the glass.—C. 

2402-Canadensis sanguinea.—Have you not in 
mind Sanguinaria canadensis, the Canadian Bloodwort? 
Seed of this may be sown when ripe in a cold frame, 
ME, mela no experience of it for forcing purposes.— 

2385.—Planting Honeysuckles.—Take them up 
at the fall of the leaf about the latter end of October, 
taking care not to let the roots dry. Taking up strong 
growing plants in a wild state is very different from 
transplanting cultivated specimens, and is generally un- 
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satisfactory. Better procure a good stablished plant in 


a pot.—J. C. 


9113.—Show Celery.—Bind stout brown paper 
yound the heads half way up ; don t earth up too early, and 
when nicely growing, tie the heads up with matting ; 
earth up in dry weather. I grow very good Celery with 
the treatment I have named.—W. A. 


2323._Insects in Cucumber Frame.—I find 
keeping a few toads in my Cucumber frame a good way 
ot keeping them free from insects. I have also smoked 
the plants a few nights steadily, and I have had nothing 
to trouble me in the pit or frame, — AMATEUR 
GARDENER. 


2384.-Celery for Exhibition.—I have grown 
Celery for exhibition, and, by binding stout brown paper 
about half way up the heads, I find them well blanched 
and quite free from worms.—AMATEUR GARDENER. 





Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, he wil? be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 


2162.-Ageratums for Next Year.—Brown Eyes. 
—Take cuttings now, and when struck pot them singly 
and place them in a sunny situation out-of-doors, 
plunging the pots in ashes. Shift into larger pots as 
necessary, and stop the shoots several times to make the 
plants grow bushy. In September remove them to the 
greenhouse, and they will flower in winter and spring ; 
after which if they are cut back they will form good 
plants for the flower garden in June. 


2463.—Cutting Down Tall Geraniums.—Brown 
Eyes.—We presume you mean zonal Pelargoniums. Cut 
them down now to within 6 in. of the pot. When they 
commence to grow again take off as much of the top 
soil asyou can, and top-dress with good sandy loam and 
make firm. Keep the flower-buds picked off, and pinch 
out the points of the shoots when they are getting too 
long. Plunge the pots in ashes in a sunny situation ; 
take indoors at the end of September, and they will 
bloom in autumn. 


2464. Training a Plumbago.—Brown Eyes.—All 
climbers should be kept on the outside of the trellis, as 
they can then be readily taken down to be cleaned 
should that be necessary. 


2465.-Frogs in Greenhouse.—Brown Eyes.— 
Frogs are of little use in a greenhouse for the purpose of 
killing insects ; a toad would be useful. If the floors and 
stages of the house are dry—which'they should not be at 
this time of the year—a little water should occasionally 
be poured over the toad through a fine-rosed watering 
pot. This bath it will enjoy; you can feed it on worms 
if there are not enough insects in the houseffor it to live 
upon, but overfeeding will render it useless. 


2466.—Lettuces Damping off.—¢. H. M.—Unless 
the plants are very close together we cannot understand 
them damping off. This has been one of the best sea- 
sons for Lettuces we have ever known. 


2467.-Lead Water and Plants.—I have a 
wooden cistern lined with sheet lead to catch the rain 
from my greenhouse roof. Will the lead in any way 
contaminate the water so as to render it unfit for water- 
ing the plants?—DouBbTFuL. [No.] 


2468.--Barren Strawberries.—When examining 
the Strawberry plants in the spring, how can I tell which 
are barren ones?—G. H. [Those that do not show flower 
are the barren ones, of course. |] 


2469.-Fly on Currant Trees.—S. B.—Give the 
trees a good syringing with the following mixture : 4 oz. 
of Quassia chips boiled in 1 gallon of water for a quarter 
of an hour; strain through a piece of canvas and add 
40z. of soft soap. Use whencold. Half-an-hour aiter 
syringe with clean soft water. 


2470.—Worms in Flower-pots. -How 
destroy worms in flower-pots without 
plants? I have tried lime-water without success ?— 
G. H. E. [Put a 6-in. flower-pot full of slaked lime into 
a bucket of water and well mix. Then put the pots 
which have worms in them gently into the bucket till 
the water is up to their rims, but do not allow it to run 
over. If you hold them in this position for a few 
minutes the worms will come to the top.] 


3471._Fly on Cucumbers.—A. W.—Fumigate them 
afew nights in succession, but take care the smoke is not 
too hot, and do not give it too strong at a time, 


2472.Spring Flowers for Sale.—M. A.—You 
should have no difficulty in disposing of early spring 
flowers in Covent Garden, but unless you can supply 
them in large quantities, the carriage, &c., would take all 
the profit. 


2473.—_Manure Water for Plants.—Brown Eyes. 
—Such plants as are pot-bound and flowering freely will 
be benefited by regular supplies of manure water. It is 
better to apply it weak and often than to give strong 
doses at longer intervals. i 


2474.—Culture of Rhubarb.—R. M.—Rhubarb of 
whatever variety succeeds best in deep well-manured 
land. The plants should have plenty of room to develop 
themselves. An open situation is the best, but good re- 
sults may be obtained by planting between fruit trees. 
Planting may be done at any time after the leaves have 
died down. Myatt’s Victoria is one of the best: kinds 
for general culture. 


2475.—Blue Sweet Pea.—C. B.—Blue is not an 
uncommon colour in the Sweet Pea, but a real blue like 
that in the flowers of Lobelias or Salvia patens would 
be worth careful attention. 


can I 
injuring the 


2476.— Thinning Strawberry Leaves.— Ama- 
teur.—It would not materially affect the plants to re- 
move a few of the leaves in order to allow the sun to 
shine on the fruit, but we should think the fruit could 
be exposed without pulling off the leaves. 


2477.—Insects and Mushrooms. —J. B.— We 
suppose the insects to be wood-lice. Keep a toad or two 
ke Ly house ; also try a small ridge of soot all round the 
ed. ‘ 





well ready for planting in spring. 


2478.—Planting Roses.—A. W. S.— Dwarf Roses 


on their own roots might be planted now if obtained in 
pots, but autumn would be the best time. 
sorts, if you apply to a good nurseryman he will select 
for you those which are likely to succeed best in your soil 
and situation. 


As regards 


2479. Removing Asparagus Roots.— Shirley. 
~-Old Asparagus roots seldom succeed well after removal. 


If you determine to try, do it in early spring; but young 
plants will pay best, and one-year-old plants might be 


planted now with success; older plants than these are 
best removed in spring. 


2480.—_Sowing Hardy Perennials.—C. J. W.— 
Seeds of some of these to yield plants to flower next year 
should be sown now. Much, however, depends upon 
what kinds you wish to sow. 


2481.—Plants in Rooms,—F. W. P.—Plants placed 
on shelves round aroom which has only a window in 
front are sure not to succeed, and those which grow will 
become drawn. You must either puta glass roof on the 
room, or be content to have a few plants in the window 
only. 


2482,-Raspberries Unfruitful.—Somerset. — If 
your Raspberries are unfuitful every year, you must have 
got a barren sort, which should be rooted out and re- 
placed by a better kind. 


2483.—Orchids in the Sun.—Our house isso situate 
that the sun streams in on our Orchids at about 30’clock. 
Will it hurt them?—KrireEs. [The sun will not hurt the 
plantsif it does not shine strongly on them until 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon and a moist temperature is kept in the 
house.] 


2484.—Blight on Apple Trees.—M. S.—Syringe 
the trees well with water in which has been mixed 
paraffin at the rate of two wine-glasses full to a bucket 
of water. Mix by drawing the syringe full several times, 
andejecting itinto the bucket. Repeat this several times 
during the operation. In a week or so repeat the opera- 
tion. 


2485.—Fuchsias not Flowering.—I have several 
Fuchsias in my house, and to all appearance they are 
in a very healthy state, and some of them have a good 
quantity of buds on, but as soon as the buds get toa 
good size and about to open they fall off. They get the 
morning sun, plenty of air, well drained, plenty of rain 
water kept in tubs on purpose, and every three or four 
days I water them with liquid manure sufficiently diluted 
with water.—HOROLOGICAL. [Give manure water oncea 
week and try the effect. ] 


2486.—Putting in Cuttings of Violas and 
Pansies. -C. J. W.—From now till the end of August 
is the best time to put in cuttings of these. Plant them 
in a bed of sandy soil in a shady situation, making the 
soil firm. Plant out in September or in spring. 


2487.-Sowing Pansy and’ Viola Seeds.— 
oO. J. W.—If sown in August and planted out in spring 
they will flower next year and yield cuttings in the 
autumn. 


2488.—Damage done to Gardens by Cows.— 
J. R.—Your neighbour cannot be held liable for damage 
done to your garden by his cows if the fence they get 
through isin a bad state and belongs to you. If the 
fence belongs to him he is liable. If you leave your 
garden gate open you can hardly expect to keep cows 
out, even if they were only being driven along the road. 


2489. Vegetable Marrows Shrivelling.—Busy 
Bee.—Vegetable Marrows in a frame in the full sun 
would not be likely to succeed well. Remove the light 
from the frame, and let the plants have plenty of air. 
Guano water applied three times a week is too much for 
plants in a young state. When large and bearing 
a heavy crop of fruit it would be beneficial. Water 
with clear water only at present, and this only when 
the plants need it ; then give a thorough soaking. 


2490. _Harthing-up Cabbages.— Busy Bee.—Many 
good cultivators never earth up their Cabbages, whilst 
others believe it necessary. Leave one row unearthed 
and you will be able to judge from experience which way 
is the best. 

2491.Cutting Tendrils off Cucumbers.— 
Tender and True.—The tendrils are just as well pinched 
off, as they are of no value to a plant that is kept regu- 
larly trained. 

2492. Grubs in Carrots.—George Lee.—The crop 
is too far advanced now, we fear, to allow of any effec- 
tual remedy being applied. You might try soot water. 
Put half- a-peck of soot in a bag into, say, 10 gallons or 
so of water. <A brick may be tied to the soot bag to sink 
it. Well stir it about for a day or two, and water the 
bed with the liquor; 1 lb. of salt added may do some 
good. Use a watering-pot without arose, so as not to 
water the foliage. 


2493.—Training Cucumbers. — Telegraph.—Six 
feet is too great a distance between the Cucumber bed 
and the greenhouse roof, but if you train the leading 
shoot straight up and tie the side shoots to a wire trellis 
or some stakes, you may get fruit much earlier than 
by cropping that part of plant only that reaches the 
trellis under the roof. When fruit shows leave one leaf 
beyondit, pinching out the growing point. 


2494,—Paraffiin and Plants.—WNovice.—The water 
from a cask which has been used for paraffin will pro- 
duce no ill effects on plants. 


2495.—_Increasing Raspberries.—Y.—You can 
increase them by digging up in autumn the young canes 
which have formed this season. 


2496.—Planting Uncultivated Land.--A Work- 
ing Man.—If the ground has not been dug up for years 
and is in a bad state, we would advise you to work it 
A deep trenching, 
and working, and plenty of manure will be necessary, 
but we cannot tell you further without knowing what 
kind of soil it is—whether heavy and clayey, or light 
and sandy. 

Red Spider on Apple Trees.—C. H. S.—Syringe 
the trees well every morning and evening for a time and 
try the effect. 
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: The Shakespeare Gooseberry.—S. de Jersey.— 
The Shakespeare Gooseberry is a similar kind to the one 


you send, but ithas a reddish skin. We will try to ascer- 


tain the correct name, 


Pansies.—H. Williams.—Apply to Messrs. Downie & 
Laird, Edinburgh ; Mr, Laing, Stanstead Nurseries, Forest 
Hill; Messrs, Dicksons& Co., Waterloo Place, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Hooper, nurseryman, Bath; or Mr. Dean, Bedfont, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 


Silkworms.—G. H. M.—If you procure a copy of 
GARDENING for November 15 of last year you will find an 
illustrated article on the subject. 


Blight on Apple Trees.—T. G.—Well syringe the 
tree with water in which has been well mixed paraffin at 
the rate of two wine-glasses to the gallon. 


Green Fly on Celery.—See answer to “S, B.”— 
Fly on Currant trees, 


Orchard.—Shaw’s ‘‘ London Market Gardens,” price 
2s. 9d., post free from our office. 


Names of Plants.—H. R.7.—1, Asplenium alatum; 
2, Asplenium Filix-Femina ; 3, Onychium japonicum.—— 
H. C.—1, Delphinium cashmerianum ; 2, Campanula ro- 
tundifolia; 3, Campanula Rhombodia.——G@. G. K.—1, 
Geranium sanguineum; 2, cannot name without flowers ; 
3, Veronica longifolia. Rev. L. A. B.—Genista tinc- 
toria flore-pleno.——Mrs. S. Hartland.—Geranium ma- 
crorhizum.—Samuel Knight.—Apparently the Winter 
Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi). Selby,—1, the Day Lily 
(Hemerocallis flava) ; 2, Weigela rosea; 3, Solanum jas- 
minoides.——J. L.—1, Origanum vulgare aureum; 2, 
Buonymus radicans variegatus; 3, Euonymus radicans 
aureus variegatus.——T7’. G. L.—The old York and Lan- 
caster Roses ; very beautiful——_G@. H. M.—A variety of 
the Monkey Flower (Mimulus).——W. G.—Begonia nitida 
coccinea,——R. C. S.—Diplacus glutinosus.——Pink.— 
It is a variety of the Garden Pink, and a very good one 
we think. We cannot name it. 














QUERIES. 


2497.—-Fungus on Lawns.—Will any one tell me 
the best means of destroying the fungus on my lawn? I 
have pulled up the Toadstools carefully by the roots, but 
they return, and the “ fairy-rings” remain and spoil the 
Grass. I live near the sea, and the soil is sandy.—C. L, 


2498.—Buddlea globosa.—How is this propagated? 
—ROoBIN. 


2499.—Propagating Syringas.—When is the best 
time to propagate these shrubs? and which is the best 
way ?—ROBIN. 


2500.—Flowers for Button -hole.—Being very par 
tial to button-holes, and having a small greenhouse 
what flowers can be easily grown suitable for making 
them, leaving Roses out of the uestion ?—F. W. W. 


2501.—Roses not Blooming.—I have a Maréchal 
Niel and Cheshunt Hybrid Rose two years old, planted in 
a conservatory, S.E., heated in the winter, but the Roses, 
though growing, leaves healthy, have not flowered. I 
have given liquid manure. What is the cause? The 
leaves show mildew, yet the house is kept open.—C. C.0, 


2502.—Drying Herbs.—I shall be glad to know a 
practical method of drying and pressing herbs like those 
to be purchased in Covent Garden Market.—NUMBER 
SIX. 

2503.-Seedling Pomegranates.—How should I 
treat these after they have been a month above the 
ground ?—B. C. 


2504.—Cottage Flower Shows.—Will “ York- 
shireman in Cumberland” kindly give me further infor- 
mation on this subject, as he promised in GARDENING, 
May 15?—A. FP. 


2505.—Beta Cicla brasiliensis.—Can any one tell 
me the best way to cultivate this plant for winter decora- 
tion ?—T. 


2506.—Drying Aquatic Plants.—How can I dry 
aquatic plants? I have failed completely in trying to dry 
Hottonia palustris, at least the leaves of it. As soon as 
I take it out of water the leaves cling and I cannot 
separate them.—MIss 8. 


2507.—Plants for a Fern Case.—I have a Fern 
case the Ferns in which do not get onatall. What 
other plants will do init in pots ?—TRIANGLE. 


2508.—To Make Putty.—Will any reader inforni 
me the proper proportions of oil and whitening to make 
putty for a garden frame. I have used colza oil with 
whitening, but after a few weeks it all crumbled away. 
Ts this the proper oil? and should any other ingredient 
be used ?—RECTOR. 


2509.—Hoya carnosa.—Will any reader kindly 
give me treatment for above? I have just purchased one 
which seems to be potbound. Shall I repot it now ?— 
OMIORON. 


2510.-Arbutus.—wWill any reader inform me what 
soil suits this best. I planted one two years ago in my 
earden, but this year it has nearly died. Can I cut all 
the dead part away ?—OMICRON. 


2511.-_Aspects for Hardy Flowers.—I am 
about taking a house with the usual stereotyped suburban 
back garden. It is the width of the house, with a low 
wall all round, and under this wall runs a bed about 
3 ft. wide, then a walk; the centre of the garden is a Grass 
plot, in which beds can be cut. These three walls and 
the house give every variety of aspect, the centre being 
most exposed to air and sun. I only intend growing 
hardy flowers, but want to do the best I can with them. 
Will some skilled gardener say what aspect will best 
suit each of the following flowers ; whether south, east, 
west, or north, or centre :—Pinks, Carnations, Roses, 
Fuchsias, Auriculas, Phloxes, Primroses, Polyanthus, 
Hepaticas, Cyclamen, Christmas Roses, Pansies, Sweet 
Williams, Delphiniums ?—AILENROC. 


2512.—Anthericum variegatum.—Will some one 
tell me how to grow this plant ?—S. 8, T 
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2513.—Renovating a Garden.—I have a subur- 
ban garden that has been used asa poultry run ; a large 
quantity of coal-ashes have been strewed over it and dug 
into it ; it seems to be about half soil and half ashes; it 
will easily crumble, but is not rich or mellow. Some 
plants and flowers seem sickly init. What would be the 
best thing to add to it or do to it during the autumn or 
winter months, so as to bring it into good condition for 
next spring ?—T. J. 8. 

2514. Ants and Strawberries.—We have in our 
garden a fine bed of Strawberries which never fail to 
supply an abundance offruit. This year I see the ants 
are making sad havocamong them, actually scooping out 
fine ripe fruit. Will any one kindly help me to get rid 
of them ?—ANT. 


2515.—Management of a Room Fernery.—I 
should be glad of any information as tothe best way of 
managing a small glass Fernery in my drawing-room? 
Should it be kept perfectly air-tight and well watered, or 
not? Mine does not flourish the Ferns either have the 
zreen fly, or else become mouldy.—ANNIE. 


2516.—Evergreen for Covering Fence.—Will 
any one tell me of a quick growing evergreen climber to 
hide an ugly fence, 9ft. high, aspect N.W.? At pre- 
sent it is partly covered with Ivy, which, however, does 
not do well, as it requires nailing and does not grow 
thickly, as on a wall, always looking untidy. I must have 
evergreens, as I have no difficulty in hiding it in sum- 
mer ; but in winter, when there is nothing else to catch 
the eye, it is very obtrusive.—APIS. 


2517.—Wireworms in Gardens.—Our garden is 
completely overrun with wireworms. They have this 
year destroyed our Runner Beans, Potatoes, Cabbages, 
and Peas. Could some reader propose a remedy ?— 
TYKE. 


2518.—Plants for Exposed Beds.—Can any one 
suggest a plan for filling beds in an exposed situation 
where flowers do not do well? Would shrubs look well? 
The soil is limestone, so that Rhododendrons will not 
grow. Would Cotoneasters make agood bed ?—EINNA. 


9519.—Pruning Currant and Gooseberry 
Trees.—My Currant and Gooseberry bushes have made 
much new wood, some branches 18 in. long. Should I 
cut it back?—W. PROCKTER. 


2520.-Christmas Roses in Pots.—I should like 
to know the treatment the Christmas Rose in a large pot 
requires? I want it as a greenhouse plant.—W. 
PROCKTER. 


2521.-Nertera Gdepressa.—Can any one give me 
proper directions for the culture of Nertera depressa? I 
have tried it in many different ways, but find it turns 
black, and now I have only a few berries on my piant, 
and they are not looking well.—S. DE JERSEY. 


2522. Book on Painting Flowers in Oil —Can 
any one tell me of an instructive book on this subject ?— 
MONTE CRISTO. 


2523.—Rose Tree Dying.—Will any one tellme why 
a climbing Rose tree should suddenly begin to die, one 
branch after another? The only thing I observe about the 
plant is a scar like a burn near the bottom of the stem. 
—HAREWOOD. 


2524. Geraniums not Blooming.—Why do my 
Geraniums not flower freely? They are planted out in 
beds, some in shade and some in sunshine ; some I keep 
in the greenhouse, and others stand out in their pots; 
but none ever produce more than one or two blossoms 
at atime. What can I do to make them bloom ?7— 
ANC. Dir 


2525.—Fern Fronds Withering.—I have a Poly- 
podium phigopteris in pot kept in room, no gas, not ex- 
posed to sun, andregularly and well watered. It throws 
up new fronds abundantly, but they wither before arriv- 
ing at maturity. What can be the cause ?—H.S.G. 


2526.—Abobra viridiflora, Canarina campanulata, 
and Medeola asparagoides.—How can I grow these? 
The plants were procured from Holland three years ago ; 
they grow for a while, then dwindle away, and never 
flower.—W. 


2527.-Cape Gooseberries.—Can any one give me 
any information on growing Cape Gooseberries, as I have 
some plants about 6 in. high in 3-in. pots standing on a 
shelf in a Cucumber house ?—A. B. C, 


2528.—Insects and Mignonette.—Mignonette 
being a great favourite of mine, I sowed a quantity of it 
this year, and with an amount of pleasure watched itsrapid 
progress. Business called me from home for a few days ; 
when I returned the greater portion of my Mignonette 
was withered to the ground. On pulling up some of the 
plants I discovered a little lump on each root, which 
lump I carefully examined. Inside was located a tiny 
insect of a whitish-brown colour, resembling a small 
spider. Canany one tell me how to destroy the insect, 
and preserve the Mignonette which remains ?—DI0K. 


2529.—Grapes not Progressing.—On one Vine 
there are about half-a-dozen bunches of Grapes, which 
during the last three weeks have made no perceptible 
progress whatever. They are hardly larger than a pin’s 
head now, and they were just as large three weeks ago. 
Can any one tell me the reason and give me some instruc- 
tion? ‘Chere are three Vines, and the bunches are form- 
ing beautifully on the middle Vine. Ought fire to be 
kept when we have no sun heat 7—RuOS. 


2530.—Climbers for Cottages.—What would be 
the best sort of climber for the front wall of a cottage 
facing the south? I think a climbing Rose or Clerhatis 
would look well, but would like the opinion of some 
one who has had experiencein the cultivation of climbing 
planis.—R. M. 


2531—Propagating Sweet Briers.—I have a 
Sweet Brier tree, and am wishful to have some young 
ones. Will any one give necessary instructions ?—W. J. 


2532.—Blight on Ferns.—Will any one tell me the 
best way to destroy blight in a little window conserva- 
tory? The Ferns grow well and look healthy, but the 
young fronds get the usual small green blight, and also 
a minute insect like a thread of white cotton, which I 





never remember seeing before, and at first could not be- 
lieve was an insect at all. Will it injure the Ferns to 
water with any preparation ?—A. B. C. 


2533. Keeping Roses Fresh.—Is there any way 
of keeping Roses in a cut state fresh for any length of 
time?—C. E. 8. 








THH HOUSEHOLD. 


Our readers will oblige us by contributing for this de- 
partment useful receipts which they have tried and 
found good. Our desire is to make known all good and 
simple ways for cooking, or otherwise serving or utilising 
the various products of the garden and orchard. 

GOOD VEGETABLE SOUP. 

THERE is an important distinction, recognised 
chiefly on the Continent, and related to the 
demands of religious observance, between soups 
which have meat for their basis (potage gras) 
and those which have fish or exclusively vege- 
table bases (potage maigre); into the latter 
class also eggs are admitted. They are referred to 
separately here in order to draw attention to a 
fact not generally recognised in this country, 
that excellent soups may be made without em- 
ploying meat. Vegetable soups, clear and 
thick, are extremely palatable, the former being 
agreeable and wholesome, especially in the warm 
season when fresh vegetable growth is abundant 
and full of juice and fragrance ; and the latter 
or thick soup may be very nutritious also, since 
they contain a considerable quantity of Barley, 
Peas, Beans, Haricots, Indian Corn, Rice, &c. 
I append the following as an example of a good 
consommé made from vegetables only, and there- 
fore maigre ; if well done it is very fragrant 
and agreeable in warm weather. 


Consomme of Fresh Vegetable 
Roots.—Cut in slices 24+ lb. of Carrots and 
the same weight of Onions; put them in astew- 
pan with some Parsley, Thyme, Shallot, and 
Celery, and also J lb. 2 oz. of butter ; fry gently 
to ared colour, add 8%? pints of water, let it 
boil, and skim it. Next put into it 1} pints of 
Peasand a couple of Lettuces ; then add 14 oz. of 
salt, 40z. of whole Pepper, one pinch of Nutmeg, 
three Cloves, 1¢ pint of dried Peas, 1? pint of 
white Haricots ; let it simmer for three hours at 
the side of the fire, skim off the grease, and 
strain through a cloth ; then put aside for use. 
This consommé may form the basis of spring 
soup, jullienne, brunoise, aux aufs pochés, crécy, 
&c., fresh vegetables being added in each case 
as required in the ordinary way.—/ood and 
Feeding. 











POULTRY. 


Fowls Making Strange Noises.—I havea black 
Spanish fowl which about every five minutes makes a 
strange cawing noise. Will any one tell me if there is 
any cure for it? she eats and lays well, and has the run 
of a large meadow.—CONSTANT READER. 


Brahma Fowls.—wWill any one be kind enough 
to tell me the real colour of the Brahma fowl?—J. T. L. 


Fowls Going Blind.—Can any one tell me how to 
remedy (if there be any) the above? My fowls are 
almost pure Spanish, but there is a little of the Dorking 
in them. I am told it is not an uncommon thing for 
them to go blind whilst moulting, although I never saw 
such a thing occur before, which to meis rather singular, 
having always kept poultry.—C. 8. 


Eggs Hatched in Dog Days.—In this part 
(Wilts) it is said that chickens from eggs hatched in 
dog days never thrive, always having something the matter 
with them. Can any reader tell me if this is true, or 
only a superstition ?—J. L. 


Poultry Keeping in Rooms.—I have two rooms 
over a workshop about 18 ft. by 9 ft., facing east, with 
small windows north and south, partly boarded, the other 
part brick. I should like to knowif I could keep fowls in 
them? if so, how many in each room? If it would 
answer, I should like to take the roof off the top room, 
so that it was quite open, with the exception of a small 
place for them toroostin. What cheap covering could 
I use for the floor, so that the wet could not get through? 
—PISCATOR. 

Hens Hatching Turkey Eggs.—In answer to 
your correspondent in respect to hens hatching turkey 
eges, I beg to say I have hatched them under Brahma 
and Cochin hens. I pick out the thiekly-feathered birds 
and about two years old; in fact, the hens (Brahmas and 
Cochins) bring turkeys up better than the turkeys.— 
ROBT. BIGGENDEN. 

Pullets Laying Harly.—I have always thought 
that young pullets commence to lay when about eight 
months old. I hada setting of Créve cours hatched on 
March 7, and two of the pullets laid their first egg on 
June 19, being only a little more than three months 
old. Is this not very extraordinary? or is it a character- 
istic of this breed? 

Nests for Sitting Hens.—I have got thirty-five 
chicks hatched by three hens since March 16. ‘The nests 
were made in old tea-chests placed on the ground with 
some soil made hollow in the middle and a little hay 
placed on it. All did well, and are strong and growing 
rapidly.—MABoR, 








_ Globe Mowing Machine.—A new mow- 
ing machine under this name is now being 
brought out by Messrs. Ransome and Co., Ips- 
wich. Its speciality is that it will cut long 
rough Grass as well as closely shave the finest 
turf. We had an opportunity of testing it lately, 
and it performs perfectly all that is claimed for 
it. It cuts evenly and well without ribbing or 
tearing the Grass. Where lawns can only be 
mown occasionally this machine will be found 
of great value, whilst it is equal to, if not 
better than Ransome’s well-known Automaton 
for use on a well-kept lawn. The knives are 
made of steel and wrought iron of great thick- 
ness, and are not so liable to breakage as in the 
case of steel knives screwed on to a cast-iron 
barrel, A 14-in. machine can be worked by a 
man, whilst a boy could work a 10-in. machine 
easily. Every part of the machine is adjustable, 
and it can be fitted with one handle lke the 
American machines, or with two handles like 
the Automaton. It can be used with or with- 
out a collecting box, and altogether it appears 
to be a machine likely to be used largely when 
it becomes known. We may add thatthe wheel 
guards are so constructed that the Grass cannot 
clog the wheels, and they can be removed with- 
out interfering with any other part of the 
machine. 


Catalogues of Pelargoniums.—I am 
endeavouring as far as possible to make a com- 
plete list of all the zonal Pelargoniums now in 
cultivation, Allow me through the medium of 
your columns to ask all nurserymen who feel 
disposed to assist me to send me their cata- 
logues as soon as possible.—C. C, EwBAnk, 
Langford Vicarage, Biggleswade. 


A French Way of Killing Slugs.— 
The Paris Vigaro gives the following advice to 
gardeners :—Do not waste your Orange peel, but 
make an incision round it midway and remove 
carefully in two halves ; take the two cups and 
place them, hollow downwards, one on the 
Grass and the other among the plants or vegeta- 
bles ; at the end of a few days you may berid of 
all slugs, black or green. Every morning you 
will find they have taken refuge under the two 
cups of Orange peel, and can be easily destroyed, 








COVENT GARDEN MARERT. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 28 
to 68; Azalea, 48 to 9s; Cineraria, 63 to 12s; Ferns 
(various), 3s to 9s; Heliotrope, 6s ; Lily of the Valley, 4s 
to 128; Lilac, 2s to 8s; Mignonette, 4s to 9s; Narcissus, 
6s to 12s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 3s to 6s; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 6s; Spirseas, 6s to 12s; Tropzolums, 1s to 
3s; Tulips, 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 2s.—Per 
dozen flowers. — Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies, 
38; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 38; Eucharis, 4s to 6s; 
Gardenias, 2s to 8s; Roses, 1s 6d to 6s.—Per dozen 
sprays or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d to 3s; Fuchsias, 
4 43; Primulas (double), 9d to 1s; Stephanotis, 2s 
Oo 4s, 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 9s to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 18s ; Begonias 
(flowering), 6s to 128 ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 12s; 
Bouvardias, 12s to 188; Cineraria, 4s to 12s; Daphne 
indica, 4s to 68; Draceena (green-leaved kinds), 12s to 
30s ; Kuonymus, 43 to 12s; Kuonymus (variegated), 6s to 
18s; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, various), 63 to 18s; 
Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 6s to 12s ; Gardenias, 
243 to 363; Lily of the Valley, 12s to 24s; Mig- 
nonette, 6s to 9s; Nasturtium, 3s to 6s ; Palms (small), 18s 
to 60s; Pelargoniums (fancy), 9s to 24s; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 48 to 9s; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 24s ; Spirzea japonica, 6s 
to 18s; Selaginellas, 8s to 48; Virginian Creepers, 6s. -- 
Per pair.—Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 4s to 7s; Palms 
(large), 15s to 428; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples (culinary), per bushel and barrel, 9s 
to 30s; Cobs and Filberts, per 100 lb, 1208; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per lb, 2s to 6s; Lemons, per box, 
30s to 35s; Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s; 
Pomeloes, per dozen, 3s to 6s ; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), 
each, 5s to 15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per 1b, 
28 to 38; Strawberries per lb, 9d to 28s; Gooseberries 
per qt, 3d to 6d. 


Vegetables.—Per 100.—Asparagus, 3s to 5s; French 
Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches.—Carrots (out- 
door), 4s to 5s; Watercress, 6d to 8d; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s ; 
Mint, 4s to 6s; Parsley, 4s; Turnips, Is to Js 9; 
Radishes, 9d tols; Herbs,2dto6d. Per doz. punnets, — 
Cress, Mustard. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 4s to 7s; Kndive, 2s to 3s; Lettuce, 6 to 
1s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 3s to 6s. Per l/b.—shal- 
lots and Garlic, 6d; New Potatoes, 1d to 3d. Chervil, per 
punnet, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, 
per pottle, 1s 3d to 1s 9d; Potatoes (general store, round 
kinds), per ton, 100s to 200s; Kidney, per ton, 129s to 
180s; Parsnips, per tally, 5s to 7s; Rhubarb (per dozen 
bundles), 2s to 3s ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d ; Tarra- 
gon, per bunch, 6d. 
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GLOXINIAS. 





A sHorT time ago we received a box of 
cut blooms of Gloxinias from Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, of Reading, which were, 
we think, the largest we ever saw. They 
were varied in colour, some being pure 
white, others embracing all shades of crim- 
son, purple, and blue. These were the re- 
sults of seed saved from time to time from 
the best hybridised flowers only. The 
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leaves sent with the flowers, too, showed the | 


vigorous habit of the plants, and the good 
culture they had been subjected to. In 
regard to culture, Messrs. Sutton remark : 
‘“ These may be had in bloom almost all the 
year by judicious management. As cut 
blooms in the early spring, we know of 
nothing that has a more beautiful effect 
in vases, &c. When required for earl 
blooming, those that ‘start’ first should be 
selected and carefully shifted on into other 
pots, and be kept near the glass, as they 
depend much on light for a rapid and 
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‘luxuriant growth. A moist atmosphere, 
|with the temperature about 60° to 65°, 
greatly facilitates the growth of Gloxi- 
nias, but they may be grown well in either 
greenhouses or pits (heated by hot water or 
manure), The soil most suited to Gloxi 
nias is a light compost of fibrous loam 
and a little peat and silver sand, and a 
careful watering with manure water during 
the growing period twice a week, and 
when flowering once a week, is very useful. 





GLOXINIAS (LIFE SIZE). 


The plants love shade, and at no time 
should suffer from drought. Storing 
Gloxinias for their season of rest (that is, 
in winter) must be carefully attended to, 
as losses frequently occur during this stage. 
It is also important that the plants should 


them rather be placed in a light, airy posi- 
tion, and then by a gradual reduction of 
moisture the leaves will fall off naturally. 
The plants or bulbs may then be stored 
away on a shelf in the shed, in an even 








not be ‘dried off’ too quickly, but let | 





temperature of about 50°, each bulb being | 


closely surrounded by’ Cocoa-nut fibre and 
peat in equal parts to prevent excessive 
dryness, which, like too much damp, often 
causes the loss of the bulb. Besides grow- 
ing on the same plants from year to year, 
it is always desirable to have a fresh stock 
coming on, as the old bulbs may deteriorate 
after two or three years. This can easily 
be managed by successive sowings of seed. 
The seedlings rapidly form strong healthy 
plants, and from sowings in February and 





March flowering bulbs will be obtained 
in July, August, and September, and 
by sowing again in July there will be 
young plants to flower early the follow- 
ing spring. One great advantage to be 
obtained from seedlings is an almost 
endless variety of colour, for the careful 
hybridisation of the choicest flowers not 
only secures the reproduction of those 
colours, but other fine shadesalso, At the 
same time those who prefer to propagate 
their own bulbs can do so by leaf-cut- 
tings ; but except where it is desirable to 
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perpetuate any one particular shade of 
colour, the raising of seedlings is much 
to be preferred.” 








VEGETABLES. 


CULTURE OF CAULIFLOWERS. 


In the Midland and Northern Counties Cauli- 
flowers cannot be relied upon to stand the win- 
ter without some protection. Of course there is 
nothing so good as glass in some shape, and 
although I hope to see the time when every 
cottage gardener who really loves his garden 
may have his frame or turf-pit, yet at the 
present time such aids to cultivation are not 
generally found; but by sowing and planting 
the early crop in the warmest positions, by fre- 
quently adding dry ashes to the young plants to 
prevent damp settling round the stems, and at 
the approach of cold, frosty weather applying 
some thin shelter that will protect without 
weakening, Cauliflowers may easily be wintered. 
A few evergreen branches staked amongst the 
plants, or laid over them without touching them, 
will generally be sufficient; fronds of Bracken 
will answer even better, or a few dry leaves 
seattered amongst them will also be effective. 
Simple contrivances are often more serviceable 
if put on and removed at the right time than 
more elaborate protection thoughtlessly used ; it 
should always be borne in mind that protection, 
except in the most severe weather, is neither 
nesessary nor desirable. By adopting the means 
I have just recommended there is nothing to 
prevent the humblest cottager having his Cauli- 
flowers ready in’ June, and’ a man of limited 
means within reach of a town will find this a 
very paying crop to grow. 

Sowing.—Sow fromthe middle to the end 
of August, according to situation and season. 
There is nothing gained by sowing too early, es- 
pecially where only one sowing is made, on ac- 
count of the tendency of the early-sown plants 
to bolt prematurely. It has generally been the 
custom to recommend such plants to be pricked 
out at the foot of a south wall to stand the win- 
ter on account of the warmth and shelter af- 
forded, but I very much doubt the wisdom of 
such a proceeding, unless the plants can be 
shaded from bright sunshine during severe wea- 
ther, otherwise the extremes of temperature 
will cause more losses than if the plants had 
been wintered in some open, fully-exposed situa- 
tion sheltered in the way I have suggested. The 
same objections do not apply with so much force 
to the south side of a hedge, as the constant 
circulation of air prevents in a great measure 
any ill effects arising from bright sunshine when 
followed by frosty nights. After all danger 
from severe frosts is past, the foot of a south 
wall is a most desirable situation in which to 
yjlant the earliest patch, as they will be free 
rom that alternate thawing and freezing to 
which they would be exposed in such a position 
in winter. The Early London is a good kind 
to sow for early work, and ifat thesame time just 
a pinch of the Walcheren and Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant be sown, a succession may be secured 
without much further trouble. 
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Planting.—When the young plants are large 
enough to handle prick them out into some dry, 
warm bed, bearing in mind the hints just given 
about the destruction often caused by alter- 
nations of frost and thaw during severe weather 
without the true cause being always suspected. 
Give themsufficient space, in order that they may 
form vigorous young plants ; not less than 3 in. 
apart will be necessary, and even more if it can 
be spared. About the end of March plant them 
out finally on land that has been thrown up 
youghly and well pulverised during winter. 
Draw rather deep drills 2 ft. apart, and plant in 
the bottom of the drills 18 in. apart. Inex- 
perienced planters often make a mistake in not 
fastening the plants firmly in the soil, especially 
where a dibble is used, but in moving any that 
have been pricked out a trowel is the proper im- 
plement to use; but, whether planting with a 
trowel or dibble, the plants should be fixed in 
their positions with a moderate degree of firm- 
ness, somewhat resembling those they previously 
‘oeeupied, Where this operation is not attended 
to the plants are a long time before they make a 


fresh start, and of course valuable time is there- 


by lost, and some of the plants not unfrequent'y 
perish. 


After Culture.—The other culture consists 
in frequently stirring the soil during the early 
season, drawing a little earth up to the stems 
each time ; liquid manure, if it can be obtained, 
will pay well for any labour or trouble incurred, 
and on dry, porous soils, mulching will be very 
beneficial. For late summer and autumn use 
sow a pinch of the Walcheren and Autumn 
Giant about the middle of April and again in 
the middle of May. These sowings may be 
planted out direct from the seed-bed whenever 
and wherever vacant land in good condition can 
be spared. Usually an open position is the best, 
but during hot summers, if a cool partially- 
shaded spot be available, it will be very useful, 
not only for Cauliflower, but for many other 
plants. Those who have a frame or a turf pit 
(the latter especially is a very cheap and useful 
structure, which will be referred to more fully 
hereafter) may delay the sowing till September 
1, and sow in the pit either in a box or boxes. 
In such a position the seeds will vegetate with 
certainty without any danger of the buds de- 
stroying the young plants as they come up. 
Where there is a turf pit, there is no 
better way of managing young Cauliflower 
plants in winter than putting them into 3-in. 
pots when large enough to take from the seed- 
bed or box, plunging the pots into sawdust or 
anything similar that will keep the roots moist 
and comfortable, fitting them as close to the 
glass as possible without absolutely touching it, 
ventilating abundantly when the weather is 
favourable. Any one who has noted how such 
plants start away when planted out in March or 
April will not begrudge the little extra’ labour 
involved by such operation. Young plants with 
plenty of healthy roots may be moved without 
receiving any check, whilst plants pricked out 
close together in the ordinary way, no matter 
how carefully moved and planted, must lose a 
great number of their best roots. I may just 
mention now that in the early stages of growth 
soot or lime may be dusted over them occasion- 
ally to keep slugs at a distance ; and this refers 
equally to all the other members of the Bras- 
sica family. Birds are very partial to their 
seeds, and wherever the feathered tribes are 
plentiful some means must be adopted to protect 
the seeds from their ravages. There is nothing 
better or cheaper in the long run than covering 
with old fishing-nets, raised a few inches from 
the ground on sticks. ‘Cotton or thread crossed 
and re-crossed over the bed will often scare them 
for a sufficient time to enable the young plants 
to get out of their reach. : 








Early Autumn-planted Potatoes.— 
We planted Ash-leaved Kidneys under a south 
wall last October (for I like autumn planting), 
and I have been digging up a good crop, while 
spring-planted ones were not bigger than Hazel 
nuts. This shows the advantage of autumn over 
spring planting for getting new Potatoes fine 
and early, and although we had a long wet 
winter and severe frost not one set missed com- 
ing up, and yet autumn planting is one of those 
things that people read of but are afraid to prac- 
tise. It will be quite the middle of July before 
spring-planted ones are ready, and that invalu- 
able of sorts, the Beauty of Hebron, will be 
ready to dig as soon as the Ash-leaved kind. It 
can be taken up and housed as soon as the Ash- 
leaved.—G. B., Shropshire. 


Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbage. 
—I find this to be a very excellent Cabbage 
either for early or main crops. We sowed seed 
of it the third week in July, and put out the 
plants the second week in September on a well- 
sheltered piece of ground from which a crop of 
Onions had just been cléared. We did not dig 
the ground, but deep drills were drawh in which 
to plant. Nevertheless, the severity of the 
winter cut the plants up severely ; but as soon 
as they commenced to grow in spring we loosened 
the soil between the rows with steel forks, and 
after a few days earthed them up a little. Under 
this treatment we cut nice little hearted Cab- 
bages in the end of April; and in the case of 
each of the first cut ones the stalks have now 
from four to six little heads on them fit for cut- 
ting. Those that promised to make the largest 
heads were left, and, in spite of continuous 




















drought, they are now very fine Cabbages. I 
would advise any one who wishes to have good 
Cabbages for the main crop next year to pro- 
cure seed of this variety at once. Select an 
open piece of ground, and sow it thinly in drills, 
6 in. apart, about the 20th of July. Keep the 
soil moist and free from weeds, so that the plants 
may be dwarf and sturdy; and plant out about 
the middle of September, so that the plants 
may get well rooted before winter sets in. I 
think premature running to seed is oftener 
caused by checks to growth, such as arise from 
crowding in tne seed bed, than from any other 
cause. We grow Karly York and Atkins’ Match- 
less, for the earliest cutting Early London and 
Heartwell Marrow, and they are all that can be 
desired. Any loss by cutting the heads before 
they attain full growth is fully made up by the 
second crop of Sprouts, which for supplying a 
daily demand for vegetables are even more use- 
ful than the first crop.—J. G., Afaidstone. 








Sawdust in Gardens.—As one of the 
correspondents who under the above head- 
ing answered the query of ‘‘ Ferndale” on Sep- 
tember 13, 1879, the soundness of such answer 
‘“‘ Ferndale ” in last week’s number, and after a 
lapse of ten months, calls into question, I will 
review the whole subject in case any reader 
who may not have had the previous cor- 
respondence under his - notice be misled into 
using a material which is (by itself) useless 
for lightening clayey soil. On August 30, 1879, 
query 556, ‘* Ferndale” asks, ‘‘ Can any reader 
inform me whether sawdust will assist in 
lightening clayey soil?” to which I replied, 
September 13, 1879, answer 556, ‘‘ Charred 
sawdust, intermixed with wood ashes, rotten 
manure, and road scrapings, will greatly assist.”’ 
‘¢ Merndale” next writes on the subject on July 3, 
1880 (p. 209), to say that he procured several 
sacks, which he shook thickly all over the 
ground, Then note what follows: He applied 
“ more manure, more ashes, about a bushel of 
soot, a quantity of salt and fresh-slaked lime 
worked over several times.” After admitting 
the use of so many ingredients, ‘‘ Ferndale ” 
sums up by (as I view the matter) giving the 
sawdust full credit of enriching the soil. Now, 
I most emphatically maintain from practical ex- 
perience, as also on the advice of the head gar- 
dener of a large estate, better throw your"saw- 
dust on the dust-heap than on a garden, the soil 
of which is clay, for the effect is that the saw- 
dust holds moisture to such an extent as to 
render matters worse, and in making this asser- 
tion I allude to the question of the use of saw- 
dust by itself, and do not embrace a dozen other 
things therewith, and I am sure all practical 
gardeners will bear out what I say. I therefore 
think that ‘‘ Ferndale” does not act fairly 
towards those (myself included) who, after giv- 
ing him the advice he solicited, writes and 
disputes the soundness thereof, simply on the 
ground that he used sawdust mixed with a heap 
of other things. Let him try fairly the use of 
this article in the manner in which he originally 
asked the question—by mixing a barrow-load of 
clay and one of sawdust together in a corner of 
his garden, turn it over every day if he likes, 
and if in twelve months’ time he can write and 
say that he has made rich soil of this he will 
then, and not till then, convince—SoLiciIror’s 
CLERK. 

Sending Plants by Post.—Your corre- 
spondent ‘‘K. Gill,” writing with reference to the 
sending of plants by post, and their stoppage on 
account of their being likely to damage the con- 
tents of the mail bags, will find the plan of using 
a tin tube, which can be again wrapped in paper 
and the enclosures being kept safe by sealing the 
ends, to answer the requirements of the Post 
Office, and be the most eflicient protection for 
young plants or Ferns that can be adopted. I 
recently received from the midland counties 
some seedling Primulas sent in the manner I 
have described, and they came to hand in capital 
condition. Whilst writing on this subject I 
would desire to call the attention of readers who 
forward flowersthrough the post to their friendsto 
the very objectionable though common method of 
enclosing flowers in card-board boxes such as are 
used by drapers, the effect being to cause their 
ruin and bring disappointment rather than plea- 
sure to their recipients. The senders of flowers, 
desirous of keeping their specimens in good con- 
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dition, surround them with moisture, either in 
the way of Moss or leaves, the etfect being to 
not only dissolve the adhesive matter which was 
used in the manufacture of the cardboard box, 
but to cause it in very many cases to entirely col- 
lapse. This cannot be otherwise, and will readily 
appearif yourreaders will only think of thenume- 
rous and various kinds of parcels conveyed by the 
Post Office, and which are heaped one on another 
into mail bags. Flowers may be sent in the best 
condition in small wicker baskets or tin boxes 
such as are sold with biscuits. The cost is nomi- 
nal, and the pleasure of feeling that our cher- 
ished blossoms have reached our friends safely 
will counterbalance any extra cost,—PosTAL. 
[We quite agree with our correspondent’s re- 
marks. We have much experience of bad pack- 
ing. Our readers who send us plants to name 
often pack them in the most slovenly manner 
possible, and when they reach us they are 
smashed to pieces.—ED., ] 








ROSES. 
OLD AND NEW ROSES, 


SomE few years ago an argument went through 
the gardening papers as to whether the old- 
fashioned cluster Roses or thenewer Tea climbers 
were the more beautiful and effective. My blush 
climbing Rose began to bloom this year about 
Midsummer day; so did my Gloire de Dijon. 
The cluster has gone on bearing hundreds of blos- 
soms ; the very dark calyx and lovely pink buds 
are perfection. There are quite a hundred and 
fifty Roses varying from deep pink to pale rose 
and white on the bush now, and quantities more 
tocome. The Gloire de Dijon was also splendid, 
but the blossoms are quite over now ; plenty of 
buds coming, but there have been no flowers for 
some days. I puta flower from off each bush 
in a specimen glass together, and they were 
equally beautiful. Therefore I think every one 
should grow both the old sorts and the new. 
The common white, with its lovely buds and de- 
licious perfume, is running all over a wall and 
blooming very freely. My China Roses are not 
doing much ; they do not like the east aspect, I 
fancy. This year, when the rarer Roses are very 
late or failures, the old-fashioned climbers are 
the more acceptable. In some years my Céline 
Forestier bears numerous clusters of lovely large 
lemon blossoms and exquisite deep red buds. 
This year I do not yet see a single bud; I shall, 
therefore, plant a cluster Rose by its side this 
autumn, Mark, 





Treatment of Budded Roses.—Under 
favourable circumstances, a bud generally gets 
firmly united in about five or six wecks, and if 
the growth beyond the bud is not cut in the bud 
generally remains in a dormant condition. Some 
few buds it is impossible to keep in a dormant 
state—they will start into growth whether you 
wish it or not. In this case, when the bud has 
grown a few inches, it is better to reduce any 
wild growth from the Brier at once and try to 
make as much wood as you can from the push- 
ing bud. Some buds grow and only make a few 
inches of weakly unripe wood; these are in 
great danger of being killed in winter. The best 
way is to nip out the top in the autumn as soon 
as it has grown about 6in. This will cause the 
sap to concentrate about the rings of the bark, 
and in the ensuing spring it will throw out side- 
shoots for the formation of a head. It is always 
best to keep the buds in a dormant state, and 
this can only be managed by allowing as much 
wild growth as possible to remain on the Brier 
until the sap goes down about the end of October 
or November. About the 20th of November, 
not earlier, all the wild growth of the Brier may 
be cut away, leaving only about 6in. of wood 
beyond the bud; all side branches may be cut 
in close. This winter-pruning of budded Briers 
is necessary, otherwise any weight of snow lodg- 
ing on the wild growth would break down the 
shoot and destroy the bud. Budded Briers are 
very liable to accident from wind, and often 
break at the place where the cross-eut was made 
when the bud was inserted. In consequence of 
having had so many accidents from this cause I 
have long since discontinued making the cross- 
cut.“ I now only make the long incision, and in- 
sert the bud with a piece of flat ivory filed down 
to a bluntish point, like a very flat lead pencil. 
Such an instrument can be easily made from the 
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broken handle of an old razor. Since I adopted 
this plan I have never had an accident from the 
Brier shoot breaking near the bud. About the 
end of March all the budded Briers must under- 
go the operation of pruning; the portion of 
wood left in November, when all the wild spray 
was cut away, must now be entirely removed, 
except one bud just above the inserted bud ; this 
one wild bud must be left on the shoot which 
was worked, and this is called the sap bud, its 
office being to draw the sap upward, and help 
the pushing of the inserted bud. When the sap 
begins to flow freely, it is directed to the one 
wild bud, which hastens the completion of the 
union where the incision was made, and the in- 
serted bud, which has remained so long in a 
dormant state, breaks strongly, and soon com- 
mences to grow in earnest, If no sap-bud was 
left, the inserted bud might not start so readily, 
and the stock, in order to get rid of its sap, 
would commence throwing out side-shoots and 
suckers from the root. When the bud does not 
start into growth after receiving the pruning and 
treatment above stated, it is a sure sign that 
some growth is going on under ground— probably 
a strong sucker or two are starting from the 
Brier root. If anything of this sort is suspected, 
get the garden fork and loosen the soil a little, 
when you will probably find the enemy, which 
must be promptly removed ; all side-shoots pro- 
ceeding from the stock must also be removed, 
When the Rose has grown 3 in, or 4in., a stick 
about 2 ft. long must be tied to the Brier in two 
places, and it must stand well up above the 
growing bud; to this support the Rose must be 
tied, as the growth proceeds, with worstéd, 
which is better than bast, as it does not rot in 
winter, and allow the snow to weigh down and 
break the yet tender growth of the Rose. Occa- 
sionally we find a bud very obstinate, not start- 
ing into growth in the spring ; sometimesit will 
start at midsummer, and I have seen a few cases 
every year where the bud actually refuses to 
commence growing until the following year ; but 
these cases are exceptional. It is, therefore, un- 
wise to cut away the sap-bud until after mid- 
summer; but the points of the shoots may be 
nipped out occasionally, by way of coaxing the 
inserted bud into growth. Watch the stocks 
closely until midsummer, and rub away any 
wild growth that the Brier may make as fast as 
it appears, in order that the full flow of sap may 
be directed to the growing Rose, When the bud 
has grown 6 in. nip out the top, and side- 
branches will be thrown out, and a head soon 
formed which will bloom in autumn.—H., T. 








Window Ornaments.—I was short of 
flower-pots one day, so, seeing a small drain-pipe 
lying in the potting shed, the idea of converting 
it into a flower-pot of some kind entered my 
head. 1 first knocked a round hole in the centre 
of the pipe, and took two rather stalky Gera- 
niums, and inserted one in each end, so that 
their roots would not be far from the centre 
hole, which hole I made for the purpose of 
watering the plants. I then filled in with earth, 
putting a half-moon shaped piece of virgin 
cork into the ends to keep the water from run- 
ning out too much; then I planted some Nas- 
turtium seeds in the centre hole, and ran a piece 
of wire through to hang the pot up by. I have 
made several others ; some have Sweet Peas and 
creeping plants hanging from them, which look 
pretty and are much admired,—H. §, S. 

Camphor for Killing Slugs.—A short 
time ago I placed some powdered camphor in a 
Melon frame to destroy some ants, and on ex- 
amining the frame on the following morning I 
found several large slugs in a dying condition ; 
this induced me to try the camphor in other 
places where the slugs had been troublesome, 
and I have invariably found the experiment suc- 
cessful.—JAMES SIMMONDS. 

An Hasily-made Fumigator.—Having 
a small greenhouse which was infested with 
green fly, especially the Roses, and not having 
a fumigator, I constructed one which answered 
well. I got 1 ft. of india-rubber tubing ; to one 
end I attached a clay pipe, so that the head fit- 
ted exactlyinside the tube; tothe otherend I fixed 
a mouthpiece made of wood, which also fits in- 
side the tube. That being completed, I light 
the pipe and blow through the mouthpiece, 
which sends a continual volume of smoke on the 
plants desired to be fumigated. I find this works 
admirably wellon specimen plants. —E,. H, McM. 














TROPAOLUMS AND DATURAS. 


THERE are few plants more peculiar in their 


requirements and capricious in their likings than 
Tropeolum speciosum. In some places, especi- 
ally in the northern paits of this island, it 
grows with great freedom, demanding but little 
care at the hands of the grower, whilst in many 
localities the greatest amount of care and atten- 
tion will not induce it to make anything like 
satisfactory progress. In many cases, however, 
growers have only their own impatience to 
blame; for this plant, unlike the generality of 
climbers, cannot be pushed along into growth at 
arapid rate. Asa rule, even when in the enjoy- 
ment of the most favourable conditions, it 
requires to be established at least three years 
before it shows signs of attaining luxuriance. 
Then it will suddenly rush away into growth in 
a manner that will at once surprise and delight 
the grower. At the present time, when so 
many free-growing flowering plants are at the 
disposal of the horticulturist, this waiting for 
effect cannot be endured, the consequence being 
that one of the most beautiful ornaments of our 
gardens is seldom seen in anything like good 
condition, The situation chosen for this hand- 
some creeper should be partially shaded, and 
where a certain amount of atmospheric moisture 
prevails during the hot summer months. The 
soil should be free, deep, and tolerably rich—a 
good compost, consisting of half loam and peat 
with the addition of a little leaf-mould. Some 
recommend the admixture of well rotted 
manure. J would not, however, counsel the 
employment of any strong manurial agent, pre- 
ferring to use a soil which might err on the side 
of lightness and poverty, but in which the roots 
might be depended on to remain in good con- 
dition. The great point is to secure a vigorous 
root action, any deficiency in the way of nutri- 
ment being easily supplied by means of liberal 
top-dressings. Plant the tubers some 6 in. deep 
in the soil and await the result patiently, As 
soon as growth appears above ground place some 
twigs for the shoots to ramble on. As before 
stated, the first year but little growth will be 
made, and in all probability not a great deal the 
second. During hot weather a cool, grateful 
atmosphere may be maintained by well sprink- 
ling the foliage and soil around both morning 
and evening. 

Tropeeolum polyphyllum is by no 
means of such difficult culture; it requires a 
free soil, demanding at the same time perfect 
drainage. It succeeds well on a rockwork, for 
which position its habit of growth better fits it 
than for training to trellis-work. Plant the 
bulbs about March, choosing a sunny, well- 
drained situation ; or if such does not naturally 
exist, form a raised mound of stone and earth, 
setting the tubers somewhat deeply in the soil. 
If the tubers are strong they will give a good 
display of bloom the first year. 

Datura chloranthe. —Seeds of this 
should be sown either in the autumn and win- 
tered in a cool greenhouse, to be potted off and 
grown along in a cold frame early in spring, or 
it may be sown about the beginning of March. 
It will thrive in the open air in any free soil, 
but gives most satisfaction when afforded some 


shelter. Ae Os 
Byfleet. 
Phlox Drummondi.—Here is what is 


known as a tender annual, that is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a hardy bedding plant, and a 
most effective one, too; its great requirement 
is a fine soil into which its roots can make a free 
growth. I have recently seen a bed the soil in 
which was made up of loam, manure, leaf-mould, 
and a quantity of finely-sifted mortar rubbish. 
During dry weather the plants were watered 
freely, and they now cover the bed completely, 
and are throwing up remarkably fine trusses of 
flowers, double the size usually seen. This 
Phlox must be in rich soil to produee fine 
flowers, and it is a mistake to have it in poor 
soil ; a good mixture of kinds is essential, that 
is, the beds should contain plants having flowers 
of varying and, let us add, striking colours. I 
saw a bed afew days ago in which the prevail- 
ing colour was a pale, indistinct llac, with 
scarcely a dash of any brightness to break the 
monotony. Phlox Drummondi is much to be 
preferred to the Verbena as a bedding plant, 
and the rich blood-crimson P. grandiflora splen- 
dens is most effective. This variety especially 
should be used for bedding and border purposes. 
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Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—When 
planted out in a light rich soil on a sunny, 
warm border these do well, and flower pro- 
fusely, and their blossoms prove more durable 
than when the plants are in pots in the heated 
atmosphere of a greenhouse. It is dn interest- 
ing process to raise a few of these Begonias from 
seed. It is easy to get a good strain of seed 
from any seedsman, and it should be sown in a 
pan or box of light sandy soil, and then placed 
ina gentle bottom-heat with a piece of glass 
over it. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, they should be pricked off into 
pots and grown on as fast as possible. Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias make good exhibition plants, 
but they require to be conveyed with much care 
to the place of show, or they will shed their 
flowers. It may not be generally known that 
B. Weltoniensis makes an excellent town plant, 
growing well and flowering freely in confined 
places where other plants will fail. 


Mauve Beauty Stock.—This magnifi- 
cent Stock is the result of several years’ care- 
fulselection, and has commanded general admira- 
tion tor its great beauty. It has a true pyra- 
midal, free-branching habit, and forms a dense 
pyramid of flowers; colour, a lustrous pale 
mauve ; it is a grand variety for exhibition pur- 
poses. It can be grown as an intermediate va- 
riety if sown in August and September. 


Canterbury Bells.—The’are some beau- 
tiful forms of these, the flowers of which are 
very large, and in many cases double. They 
vary in colour from pure white to blush, lilac, 
pink, rosy-purple, violet, 
and blue. They rank 
amongst the most attrac- 
tive of border flowers, 
because they bloom so 
freely and so continu- 
ously. Then there is the 
form known as C. Me- 
dium Calycanthema, in 
which the calyx is co- 
loured and of large size 
—in the form of a disc. 
In this section we get 
white, cream, ‘delicate 
mauye, and blue flowers. 
They are very attrac- 
tive, but one could 
wish they were a little 
less lanky in growth. 
In this respect the new 
strain of Canterbury 
Bells decidedly gets the 
best of it. It is best 
to sow the seed in 
March and April, in 
order to get the plants 
strong before planting- 
out time, but. some may 
be sown at once if the plants be pushed on into 
growth as soon as possible. 


Eschscholtzia.—The beautiful forms of 
this glowing annual, which we have recently 
seen, are indeed great acquisitions ; the rich red- 
dish-orange of Mandarin, and the unique form 
of the double crocea, are accessions of real 
value, and, with crocea, alba, and the orange 
aurantiaca, give us a batch of most attractive 
flowers. What is known as E. rosea is deci- 
dedly pretty, but is so apt to revert to the white 
form from which it sprang, Some jagged-edged 
sports, named dentata, are really not worth 
growing, and have become almost lost. Esch- 
scholtzias are very effective when treated as bi- 
ennials, the seed being sown in well-prepared 
ground in September to bloom early in spring ; 
the plants get well established, and send their 
roots readily into the soil during winter, and 
then bloom with dazzling splendour in May. 


Pansies.—The late rains are greatly help- 
ing Pansies, which are now throwing up young 
growths from the roots. These may be taken 
off for cuttings as soon as large enough, and put 
into a well-prepared bed under a shaded north 
wall. Such a bed as this isof great value at this 
season of the year for striking cuttings of such 
plants as choice Antirrhinums and Pentstemons, 
Pansies and Violas, Wallflowers, Rockets, &c. 
I have such a bed as this, which is raised about 
9 in. above the ground level. At the bottom is 
a layer of brick rubbish, and over this another 
of coarse cinder ashes, and above that some 
pieces of green turf with the Grass downwards. 








This was trodden down firmly, and then filled 
up with prepared soil to the depth of 4 in., 
made up of fine sifted loam and leaf-mould, a 
little rough Bedfordshire sand, and some finely- 
sifted cinder ashes. This is well mixed together, 
and the whole placed in the bed and firmly 
pressed down ; then I add a thin layer of very 
fine cinder ashes on the top. In such a compost 
cuttings of the plants I have named strike 
freely, and the cinder ashes seem to keep the 
soil open and slugs and other vermin at bay. 
Cuttings of Violas may be similarly treated. A 
little top-dressing greatly helps the production 
of strong young wood, from which cuttings can 
be made,—D. 





HOW TO GROW PENTSTEMONS. 


PENTSTEMONS succeed in any good soil, but in a 
good loam enriched with manure and leaf-soil 
they are certain to do well. They can be 
planted out singly or in groups in the mixed 
border or in beds, in which the various col- 
ours become charmingly blended. 


The Pentstemon is increased both by means of 
cuttings and seeds. The former method must 
be resorted to in order to increase any particular 
variety. Cuttings should be taken in August 
or early in September from the young growths 
thrown up round the main stem, and they 
should be put into a prepared sandy bed, on a 
shady border, under a hand-glass, or in boxes 
or pots placed in a cold frame. They root 
readily, and those in boxes or pots might be 
wintered in this way, and not transplanted till 





Pentstemon heterophyllus; flowers lilac. 


spring. Those struck on the border should be 
lifted and potted, or planted out in a cold frame 
for the winter, or transplanted to the open 
ground in a well-prepared bed, and protected 
with a little litter or branches of evergrecns 
during severe weather. Under general circuim- 
stances the young plants should not be planted 
out till the March or April following. 
When it is desired to increase the stock of any 
one or more varieties as rapidly as possible, the 
store pots of cuttings rooted in autumn should 
be taken into a gentle bottom-heat in spring 
and induced to grow; and if the young growths 
be taken off as soon as they are 2 in. in 
length, and put in pans of sandy soil in the 
same temperature, they will quickly strike, and 
by May and June, if properly treated, will have 
grown into healthy plants. Seed only of the 
best varieties should be sown. The Pentstemon 
isa very free seeder, and there is no difficulty 
in obtaining some, In saving seed for sowing, 
only the very finest varieties should be selected 
for the purpose, and those showing novelty of 
character—for variation is always a most ac- 
ceptable characteristic—and such flowers can 
scarcely fail to yield something well worthy of 
cultivation. 


The seed should be sown in February or 
early in March in a gentle heat. It will 
quickly germinate, and when the plants are 
large enough to handle, they should be pricked 
off into shallow boxes, and after a time har- 
dened off ina cold frame. Here the plants can 
remain till the end of May or later, according 
to their size, and then be planted out in well- 





prepared beds. A generous soil will serve to 
bring out as fully as possible the quality of the 
seedling flowers. When they flower, which 
they will do by August and September, any 
varieties of extra good quality should be markéd 
for propagation by cuttings or for seeding from, 
while the inferior ones will do for the mixed 
border, If the bed of seedlings be allowed to 
stand for another season (and it is always a 
good plan to do this), the seed stalks should be 
cut away as soon as ripe, the bed cleaned, top- 
dressed with leaf-soil and short manure in spring, 
and it will yield a plentiful harvest of flowers 
the following summer. 

The following are twenty-four beautiful varie- 
ties that may be. obtained from any nurseryman 
making a speciality .* :the Pentstemon, viz. :— 
Agnes Laing, Apollo, Apollon, Bridesmaid, 
Calliope, delicatissimus, Euterpe, Flora, George 
Sand, H. M. Stanley, Mons. Clément, Madame 
Louis Schmitzer, Monarch, Novelty, Polly 
King, Giant, Iona, Stanstead Rival, W. E. 
Gumbleton, W. P. Laird, Secretary Curzon, 
striatus, Volunteer, and Yeoman. Of the 
species, P, azureus, P. ovatus, P. Jaffrayanus, and 
P. heterophyllus (represented in our engraving) 
well deserve cultivation. The flowers of P. 
Jaffrayanus are of a charming hue of blue, 
which is only to be found in a very few of the 
improved varieties. P. heterophyllus bears 
pinkish-lilac coloured blossoms. 





Forget-me-not in Derbyshire.—Myo- 
sotis grows as the weeds of the field in 
the limestone regions of Derbyshire. I applied 
some Derbyshire lime to mine and had abund- 
ance of bloom.—W. W., Belper. 


Petunias.—Beds and ribbon lines of these 
are now very effective. For decorative pur- 
poses the small, finely-formed, striped section is 
to be preferred ; the growth is dwarf, compact, 
and somewhat spare, while the flowers are pro- 
duced with great freedom. ‘There is a section 
with a more robust growth which produces 
large but looser flowers than the foregoing, 
flowers that hang their petals and have a flabby 
appearance ; this section does, not bloom so 
freely as the foregoing. Sometimes persons 
who grow Petunias are apt to be disappointed 
because the flowers come self-coloured ; this is 
frequently the case in regard to their early blos- 
soms, but the later ones invariably break into 
the coriect striped form, and then all sense of 
disappointment is lost in the contemplation of 
so much beauty. During dull, wet weather the 
flowers will come self-coloured, but let a hot, 
sunny day follow, and then the striped character 
flashes forth again with charming effect. Petu- 
nias, both double and single, make fine exhibi- 
tion plants ; they succeed uncommonly well in 
the west of England, especially the single varie- 
ties, where plants can be seen having from fifty 
to one hundred flowers—and very fine flowers, 
too. There isnothing like them to be seen round 
London,—D. 


Mimulus.—I givemy experienceof Mimulus, 
hoping that it may do good. The first Mimulus 
that came into my possession was the old M. 
Fraseri. It has a very pretty flower, but when 
not in flower looks rather dowdy ; it is a good 
bedding plant, showing its flowers to perfection, 
for they will stand wind and rain ; it is very easy 
to propagate. The double Mimuluses are very 
pretty ; one of the prettiest I know has a pale 
Hose-in-hose flower, and possesses the advantage 
of being very pretty when out of flower, its 
small serrated leaves looking more handsome 
than those of M. Fraseri. I have propagated 
this outdoors sheltered from the rain ; the name 
is M. Duplex. The best Mimulus I have seen 
is M. tigrinum.—G. SrprHorp. 


Hardiness of Indian Pinks. --Two years 
ago I purchased a packet of seed of these Pinks, 
also one of Japan Pinks, sowed both out-of- 
doors, and they have been in my garden ever 
since without the slightest protection. Last 
spring I gave them the best bed we had, hoping 
for a grand display, but they did very indiffe- 
rently, and went somewhat out of favour. This 
spring, and up to the present time, they have 
bloomed splendidly, and those friends who were 
loudest in their condemnation last year are al- 
most as loud in praise this. The Japan ones are 
very interesting ; the blossoms are but small, 
but well thrown up above the leaves. When the 

|sun shines on them they expand and seem to 
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revel init; but at night they close up their little 
heads, and, if I may use such a term, appear to 
go to sleep. Mine are pink, white, and crimson ; 
last year there were a few different colours. For 
a rock plant I have seen few things to beat them, 
and they have the advantage of being green all 
through the winte® I may add that my garden 
is very exposed, standing quite 12 ft. above the 
road, and exposed to strong north-east winds. 
My plants have been shifted from place to place 
frequently, so that in these respects they are not 
at allfavoured.—T. C. 


Propagating Clematis.—In the spring 
of 1878 I bought several of these plants speci- 
ally to try whether I cov’? propagate them. 
The following is the cours . adopted and the 
result: Ist July, 1878, I put in two cuttings of 
the Queen Clematis, two joints each cutting, 
measuring between 2 in. and 3 in. each, and 
dibbled them in a 2h-in. pot in light garden 
mould, no sand or shade, sank the pot in south 
border and put hand-glass over pot, kept them 
rather wet ; after they had been in a month I 
put a stone under the glass to give them ai: day 
and night. I took the pot up on August 19, 
and found the roots coming through ; November 
21 they were two very nice plants, and nearly 
as large as the parent plant I bought June 10 
same year. One of these I planted in May this 
year on north wall, and is a promising plant. 
August 19, 1878, I dibbled eight cuttings of 
Clematis M. Albani in a 4}-in, pot; October 7 
slipped them out to see if rooted, and found 
they had; October 21 potted them in 3-in. 
pots, treated as above; planted one on south 
wall last year, but now rather backward ; 
another I planted in May this year against 
south wall, and is growing very fast considering 
the weather. All the attention I gave them 
was to keep them wet, and look morning and 
evening for slugs, and press down worm-casts 
in the pots ; watered with cold water.—C. 8. 


Double-flowered Pzeonies.—These con- 
stitute at the present time one of the chief fea- 
tures of the hardy flower garden, and too much 
cannot be said in their praise. They possess an 
exquisite perfur~> similar to that of Tea Roses, 
and their large handsomely-formed flowers pos- 
sess a striking variation of colour, varying from 
the deepest crimson to the purest white. In 
Mr, Parker’s nursery at Tooting, which contains 
the finest collection we know of, there are up- 
wards of seventy sorts which are more or less 
distinct, though necessarily there is a strong re- 
semblance to each other in some of the kinds. 
The majority appear to be of Continental origin, 
a circumstance owing no doubt to the climate 
there being more favourable for perfecting the 
seed ; hence the greater number of the sorts bear 
foreign names. Without making a long list of 
the best varieties we append an enumeration of 
a few of the most distinct. Among the best white 
kinds are Alba sulphurea, Candidissima, Mar- 
quis de Lory, Nivea plenissima, and Queen Per- 
fection. Of pinks—Souvenir de l’Exposition, 
Oberlin, Madame Lemoine, Louisa d’Estrees, 
and Dr. Brettonneau. Of crimsons—Ambroise 
Verschatfelt, Henry Demay, Souvenir d’Auguste 
Miellez, Victoire d’Alma, and Augustin Dhour. 
Such sorts as the following would fill up, as it 
were, the intermediate shades in making a re- 
presentative selection, viz., HKugeéne Verdier, 
Madame Calot, Madame Serret, Triomphe de 
Paris, Prince de Salm Dycke, Madame Vil- 
morin, and Gloria Patria. All the above grow 
to much the same height, about 3 ft., and thrive 
well in any ordinary garden soil. All the varie- 
ties appear to have sprung from the old P. offici- 
nalis and its varieties, and more particularly 
from the Anemone-flowered kind (anemone- 
flora), the flowers of which have an outer row of 
large or guard petals enclosing numerous small 
petals. 

Gladioli and Marigolds. — A slight 
mulching of 1 in. or so of rotten manure over 
the surface of Gladiolus beds will benefit them, 
and will help to keep the soil moist and the 
roots cool, which has a considerable influence in 
preventing the disease. Tie the plants up be- 
fore they get so large as to be acted upon by the 
wind, using for this purpose a neat stick, such 
as a stout dry Willow or Hazel, the thickness of 
one’s finger ; and be careful, when inserting it, 
not to thrust it down so near the roots as to in- 
jure them. There are few more handsome and 
continuous border flowers than the French Mari- 
gold, blooming, as it does, from the present time 





until it is cut down by frost. Those who happen 
to have a good strain of striped or edged kinds 
should now, as the plants come into flower, re- 
move all that are single or semi-double. This 
not only greatly improves the appearance of 
what are left, but is also necessary in saving 
seed, which is deteriorated by the presence of 
poor flowers. No seed should be saved except 
from the best double blooms. If the strain is 
too dark, or does not possess a sufficient number 
of the rich yellow-striped forms, or is deficient 
in size, a few plants of the African Yellow 
should be grown near or amongst them. These 
wiil cross with and improve the French varieties, 
both in colour and size ; but this must not be re- 
peated every year, or they will become too 
yellow. 


Tom Thumb Fuchsia.—This is a pretty 
little plant, somewhat resembling F. gracilis, 
but smaller, rarely exceeding 1 ft. in height, 
and forming spreading little bushes from 1 ft. to 
14 ft. in diameter, each tiny shoot being ladened 
with crimson-sepalled, purple-petalled flowers 
and bright buds, as suggested in the annexed 
engraving, which represents the top of a flower- 





Tom Thumb Iuchsia (a hardy plant). 


ing shoot exactly of the natural size. The plant 
does not appear to be generally grown in Iing- 
land, but here, in Ireland, the naturalised home 
of the Fuchsia, it is more common, although 
nowhere so plentiful as the F. globosa, F. Ric- 
cartoni, and F, gracilis. Little bushes of all the 
kinds mentioned are charming ornaments to the 
rockery and herbaceous border, or even for iso- 
lated positions on the lawn in sheltered places. 
Cuttings inserted in any light garden soil about 
July, and sheltered by a hand-glass or cloche, 
root freely, and form pretty little plants for 
flowering the following year. As a pot plant 
it is very desirable, and if cuttings be forwarded 
in a cold frame pretty little specimens may be 
obtained, and are very useful for summer and 
autumn greenhouse or window-decoration. Were 
it more readily procurable it would prove to be 
a most desirable plant for the cottage window. 
Whether this Fuchsia is a puny form of the 
hardy F. Riccartoni, or a pure species hitherto 
overlooked in the great struggle after ‘‘ new and 
rare ” plants, is a question of merely secondary 
importance. The main point is that it is one of 
the most distinct and effective of all hardy kinds 
of Fuchsia, and as such worthy of a far more 
general distribution than it now enjoys. It 














would probably be obtainable in Irish nurseries, 
such as those of Mr. Smith, of Newry, or Messrs. 
Farrell & Sons, Chapel Street, Dublin. —B. 
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Eatracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 19.—Potting Daphnes into a mixture of loam, 
peat, charcoal, bones, and sand; also Amarantus and 
Dracenas, and put them in warm house; digging up 
Rivers’ Early Ashleaf Potatoes ; thinning Mignonette in 
pots, and clipping Cerastium edgings, and preparing bor- 
ders in which to put Pelargonium cuttings ; sowing 
black-seeded Brown Cos Lettuce for winter use ; potting 
on small Cinerarias ; planting out Lettuces and Endive ; 
earthing up Cardoons ; pulling up pickling Onions and 
spreading them out to dry; sticking Peas and getting 
them earthed up, and topping those which are growing 
above the sticks; getting large rough frames ready for 
sowing late Peasand late Dwarf French Beans, so as to 
protect them from the early autumn frosts ; nailing and 
tying in Roses on walls and picking off all dead flowers ; 
hoeing and weeding amongst Strawberries, and cutting 
away all runners that are not required for planting. 


July 20.—Layering Strawberry runners with which 
to make new plantations; digging land for Turnips cut- 
ting Lavender, weeding and thinning Chicory, and earth- 
ing up Cucumbers ; Sowing Laxton’s Omega and Unique 
Peas ; budding Roses, and giving them a good mulching 
with rotten manure ; hand-weeding herbaceous borders 
and giving them a general clean up; watering Celery ; 
also Leeks, Parsley, Turnips, &c, ; gathering Black Cur- 
rants for preserving ; lifting early sorts of Potatoes and 
spreading them out in the sun to ripen them well for 
seed next season. 


July 21.—Potting Abutilon Boule de Neige; also 
Primulas, and afterwards placing them in a close shady 
frame until well rooted; planting Coleworts on land 
cleared of early Peas, making the holes with a crowbar, 
and afterwards watering the roots well in; staking Petu- 
nias and Rhodanthes ; dressing Apple trees with para- 
ffin to kill American blight ; putting in Pink and Carna- 
tion pipimgs under hand-lights; earthing up Celery 
when the soilis dry andin workable condition ; weeding 
and picking over carpet bedding borders ; making up 
new Mushroom bed in the open ground; looking over 
Marrows and Gherkins, and closely stopping them all; 
digging up, manuring, and watering borders previous 
to sowing with Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, and stop- 
ping and nailing in the shoots of Tomatoes on walls ; 
nailing in all the leading shoots of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, and Cherries; looking over Cucumbers and 
Melons, watering them and stopping them where re- 
quired, and renovating the linings round all manure 
frames. 

July 22.—Potting Sir Harry Strawberries for forc- 
ing; putting in cuttings of Lady Plymouth Pelargo- 
niums for pot culture; watering herb beds and Pear 
trees; filling pits with fermenting material in which to 
plant Cucumbers ; digging land for main crop of 
Spinach; potting on Celosias, Coleuses, and Begonias ; 
picking off early blooms and pegging down the branches 
of exhibition Balsams; stopping the laterals through 
all Vineries and giving late houses a good soaking with 
guano water inside and out ; staking and tying in plants 
on borders; training out and pegging down bedding 
plants and clearing away decaying leaves and flowers ; 
thinning out Turnips, Carrots, and Spinach ; cutting 
back Laurels in pleasure grounds where overgrowing 
walks; watering Lettuce and Endive beds, and hoeing 
amongst all growing crops. 


July 23.—Putting in Phlox and Pelargonium cut- 
tings ; weeding, hoeing, and afterwards mulching Aster 
beds ; stopping and tying out Dahlias and thinning out 
the blooms where required for exhibition ; cutting back 
Ivy on walls where overgrowing windows; clearing off 
Peas and manuring and digging the ground ready for 
autumn Cabbages; getting new mould into cold pits and 
pricking them out with Parsley roots for winter use; 
cutting back the breastwood and nailing in the leaders 
of Plums and Pears ; potting Pinks and winter-flowering 
Carnations; sowing Sir Joseph Paxton French Beans 
under the protection of a wall ; earthing up Cauliflowers ; 
planting Paris Cos Lettuce. 

July 24.—Pricking off a late batch of Primulas and 
Cinerarias; transplanting Silenes and Forget-me-nots 
from seed beds, also seedling Violas ; planting out a large 
breadth of Savoys for small heads, also Coleworts ; 
mulching late Peas with rotten manure ; giving Scarlet 
Bunner Beans a good soaking with manure water ; weed- 
ing and cleaning Box edgings in garden walks; water- 
ing Celery, Cardoons, Cauliflowers, and Tomatoes; pot- 
ting Caladiums and young Begonias ; sowing Nemophilas 
for pot culture ; also Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Lobelias, Rhodanthes, Schizanthus, and Clintonia 
pulchella; also sowing more Lettuce, American Cress, 
French Beans, and Spinach ; watering Rhododendrons 
likely to suffer from drought ; putting in cuttings of 
Centaurea and Artemisia; tying up dried Basil and 
putting it in paper. 

Flower. 

Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, and Agera- 
tums are growing straggly and require pegging, 
in order to preserve uniformity of height and 
truthfulness of design. Stake Sweet Peas, top 
back a few inches the earliest flowered ones, in 
order to induce a second bloom, and clip over, 
with the same intent, annual flowers that have 
produced a first bloom. Virginian Stocks, 
Schizanthuses, Nemophilas, and Eschscholtzias 
are all amenable to such manipulation, Lawns 
must be frequently mown and swept, using the 
roller assiduously in damp weather. Daisies, 
Dandelions, and other objectionable weeds in 
Grass must be eradicated on every favourable 











opportunity, taking care to do the least possible 
injury to the turf. A slight sprinkling of salt 
is beneficial to Grass at this season; it should 
be applied in wet weather. Those who grow 
common spring flowers, as Daisies, Pansies, 
Arabis, Aubrietias, Forget-me-nots, &c., may NoWe 
sow seeds in cold frames, pricking themout when 
ready ; they will thus make good strong plants 
by the time the bedding plants have played their 
part. The above may also be propagated by 
means of cuttings or root division ; indeed, seeds 
of most perennials may now be sown in nursery 
beds, and a few annuals in borders for late 
flowering. A mulching of well rotted manure 
given to beds of Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Helichrysums, &c., will materially assist in de- 
veloping their flowers and deepening their 
colour. 

Asters.—Do not allow these to grow too 
thickly, or the flowers will be small and the 
plants will soon become exhausted. If they 
show signs of weakcess through the ground not 
being rich enough, assist them with manure 
water. There is no plant less able than Asters 
to bear the effect of aphides, whose presence is 
easily detected by the leaves curling up. A 
good washing with Tobacco water is the best 
remedy, and this should be applied as soon as 
the insects are detected, or the plants will be 
surely spoilt. The tall-growing kinds, if a all 
in an exposed situation, will require a small 
stick and tie to each plant. 

Lilies in Pots.—These will now require 
attention ; the necessary supports, consisting of 
a single stick to each stem, should at once be 
put to them, Where there are several bulbs in 
a potit is necessary to be careful as to how the 
sticks are inserted, otherwise the bulbs will get 
injured, Where the plants are strong and the 
pots comparatively small for the number of 
bulbs which they contain, the roots will by this 
time have permeated every particle of soil. 
Liquid manure will be of the greatest possible 
benefit in enabling them to retain their lower 
leaves in a green healthy state until the flower- 
ing is over. Another, matter is to keep them 
scrupulously clear from insects, as there are few 
plants that sooner suffer from neglect in this 
matter. L. eximium, the earliest bloomed 
plants of L. auratum, and others that have done 
flowering, so far as their future well-being is 
concerned, require to be just as well treated in 
the matter of attention as to water, so long as 
their leaves keep green, as they did previous to 
blooming. 

Phloxes in Pots.—These should be 
supported by means of stoutish sticks, and it 
may be necessary to plunge the pots in Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse or some similar material, to 
prevent their being overthrown by the wind. 
They must be attended to with regard to water- 
ing, and they will be benefited by liberal sup- 
plies of manure water up to the time when the 
flowers open. All such subjects out-of-doors 
requiré the same attention. The best time at 
which to propagate Phloxes is early in spring, 
but there are side-growths to be obtained now, 
which may be inserted either in a shady border 
cr in small pots. 

Pentstemons.—These are just coming 
into bloom, and the growing shoots must be 
carefully fastened to sticks. Pentstemons have 
a good effect in mixed borders and also in beds. 
Cuttings of them may be put in now if the 
object be to attain a large stock of plants, but 
the best time is September or early in October. 

Delphiniums.—These are now in full 
beauty, and well repay the cultivator for any 
eare which he may have taken with them, 
Nothing now is required except to see that the 
flowers are not injured by the wind. 

Pits and Frames. 

Where pot plants are grown in pits they 
must be kept well up to the glass, or they are 
apt to become drawn. Plants in such struc- 
tures ave more liable to get neglected as regards 
water than,in houses, where they can be more 
readily examined. Under such circumstances, 
too, insects are more likely to escape observa- 
tion than in more open quarters, and therefore 
must be looked after more closely. - In addition 
fo supplying pot plants with sufficient water at 
the roots, it is algo requisite, while active 
growth is progressing, to keep the floors of the 
pits or frames on which they stand well and regu- 
larly moistened, for if this be not attended to the 
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atmosphere during hot sunny weather becomes 
so dry that healthy growth is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Fuchsias, é&c.—Some cuttings should now 
be put in to keep on growing slowly through 
the winter; these will give much more satis- 
faction than old plants, which, as generally man- 
aged, are thin and scraggy, showing too much 
of the old wood, whereas a well-grown Fuchsia 
should be profusely furnished with young 
shoots covered with flowers and healthy foliage. 
Fuchsias, Petunias, and zonal Pelargoniums 
that are intended to flower through the autumn 
should receive all requisite attention, and be 
kept in a blooming condition so long as there 
is sufficient atmospheric heat and light, as from 
this time forward there are comparatively few 
greenhouse plants to maintain a display. 


Hardy Fernery. 

Ferns, unless well looked to and properly sup- 
plied with water, both overheadand at the roots, 
will soon present a shabby appearance, as thrips 
are sure to attack them. Where bulbous plants 
and others of a semi-wild character are grown 
in suitable portions of the hardy Fernery, as 
they always should be, the less interference they 
receive in the way of trimming or removal of 
leaves the greater will be their strength and 
capacity for blooming next year. It is a great 
mistake, for the sake of appearances, to denude 
such plants of their foliage, as is frequently the 
case, long before it has died off and ceased to be 
useful, the effect being to stop the maturation of 
the bulb or crown of the plant, as the case may 
be, and prevent the formation of flowers. 


Shrubbery. 


Flowering shrubs, as soon as they go out of 
bloom, shouid have dead and decaying flowers 
removed, and when necessary the plants should 
be cut back. Box edgings may also now be 
trimmed, and ali Sweet Brier and Privet hedges 
may becut. Thecommon Yew isan excellent hedge 
plant, but it is of slow growth. There are, 
however, several other hardy coniferous trees to 
which this objection does not apply, such as 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja Lobbi, Thujopsis 
borealis, &c., all of which are well suited for 
ornamental hedges or screens. Where such al- 
ready exist the present is the most suitable time 
for cutting, or rather clipping them ; but when 
such hedges or screens consist of large-leaved 
plants, such as the common or Portugal Laurel, 
it is then advisable to prune with the knife, in 
order to avoid, as much as possible, the mutila- 
tion of the leaves. The present is a suitable 
time to attend to the cutting or trimming of 
dwarf coniferous trees and ornamental shrubs of 
various sorts, in which it is necessary to preserve 
a certain amount of uniformity as regards shape 
and size. Among plants well suited for this 
purpose are the Sweet Bay, the Portugal Laurel, 
the Laurustinus, &c., trained in the form of 
standards or otherwise, together with various 
sorts of Cypresses and Junipers, and other plants 
of a droopinghabitof growth; also the [rish Yew 
(Taxus fastigiata), generally trained in the form 
of pyramids, upon which are sometimes grafted 
the gold and silver-striped varieties of the com- 
mon Yew, a union which produces a very strik- 
ing effect, as do also trained specimens of the 
fine-foliaged Maple (Acer Negundo variegatum), 
which, although deciduous, produces, neverthe- 
less, during the summer months a very pleasing 
contrast when associated with sombre or dark- 
foliaged plants. 

Fruit. 

Strawberries.—Old Strawberry beds that 
have become exhausted should be dug over as 
soon as the fruit is gathered. The best method 
is to cut them off with the spade just below the 
collar and bury them as the work goes on, 
opening a trench for the purpose sufliciently 
wide at the commencement. The old tops thus 
dug under will benefit the ground, especially if 
it be of a heavy character. There is no better 
crop to follow Strawberries, when dug up at 
this time of the year, than Turnips, which should 
be sown as soon as rain falls after the ground is 
prepared. 

Pears and Plums on walls should have 
their summer shoots removed as soon as they 
have ceased to grow, in order to give the tree 
a better opportunity to form fruit-buds for the 
ensuing year, and to expose them to the ripen- 
ing influence of sun and air; but if such shoots 
be removed too soon, é.¢,, whilst there is a con- 
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siderable flow of sap in the trees, more harm 
than good will be done, as the trees will start 
again into growth. The usual way is to break 
off the breast-wood (for that is the term usually 
applied to these summer shoots) with the 
thumb laid across the blade of the pruning- 
knife, or a stout pair of ordinary nippers may be 
used for the purpose, severing the shoots at about 
4 in. or ? in. above the point from which they 
spring. 
Vegetables. 

Sowing Cabbages.—In sowing Cabbage 
seed during the present month for the early 
spring supply, a difference of ten days has an 
important influence upon the time when the crop 
will be ready, and also affects the varieties 
grown. In the northern parts of the kingdom, 
where hardy sorts, such as the Enfield Market, 
stand the winter best, the seeds of these should 
be sown as soon as the 20th of the present 
month is passed; delay beyond this will cause 
the crop to be fit for use later in the spring. 
If sown sooner many of the plants will run to 
seed instead of hearting at the proper time, 
Where early varieties, such as the York, are 
grown, they must not be sown until eight or 
ten days later, or the plants will bolt. In 
the southern parts of the kingdom Cabbages 
should be sown a week later than the above 
dates, the later kinds being put in first and the 
earliest last. Where these directions are fol- 
lowed the disappointment of seeding instead of 
hearting will not be experienced. Select an 
open situation where the plants, from the time 
they are up, will get plenty of light and aur, for 
the drawn and weakly plants sown near trees or 
high walls are not calculated to stand a severe 
winter, 


Celery and Scarlet Runners.—Where 
the seeds of Celery were sown early, and the 
plants prepared with a view to obtaining an 
early supply, they will now be growing fast. 
Where the ground was well enriched there will 
not have been any necessity for watering ; but 
where there has been a deficiency of manure, 
weekly applications of manure water will be 
required, Should Celery become at all affected 
with green fly, to which it is very subject if 
grown near anything -else that is troubled with 
the insect, its presence will be indicated by the 
leaves curling up and an unhealthy, stunted 
appearance of the plants. So soon as any 
aphides are found give a good washing with 
soapy water from the wash-house, applying it 
with the syringe. To be effectual it must 
reach every part of the plants above ground, 
for, even upon such portions of the leaves as 
harbour no living insects, it is more than 
likely that there are eggs which will quickly 
come to life. Should they not be killed by 
one dressing, give a second within a few days. 
Scarlet Runners grown without sticks should 
have their shoots repeatedly nipped out as they 
push up. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Campanula calycanthema. — How 
rarely one sees this charming plant receive the 
attention it merits. I think itis not generally 
known how useful both the purple and white 
kinds are for pot culture, and with how 
little attention they may be grown to produce a 
most pleasing effect in the greenhouse through- 
out the months of April, May, and June if sown- 
now or any time next month in pans, pricked 
out when large enough to handle, and in due 
course potted, increasing the size of pot each 
time they are potted, finally into 84-in. pots, in 
which size they will make fine bushy plants in 
April; after the last shift stand them by in a 
cold frame, then let them remain until the 
month of February, when you may introduce 
them as required intoa warm house; they will 
soon start into growth, when a little manure 
water will greatly assist them. I generally re- 
move them out of the warm house into a cold 
one a short time before they open their flowers. 
When there is a great demand for large pieces 
of cut flowers for indoor decoration it 1s a most 
useful plant to grow. I frequently cut off the 
whole plant to the surface of the pot in one 
piece from 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, thus destroying 
the plant at once, but this one can do without 
incurring any serious loss or sacrifice, There is 
also a very old favourite plant which I have 
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- following months up to July. 
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applied to pot cultivation with equally satisfac- 
tory results as the Campanula, viz., the Corn 
Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum) ; sown in 
September and treated as the above three plants 
in a 8}-in. pot, it will flower in March, and 
I have had large 
pots full of it in flower throughout spring this 
season. Itisa common, valueless plant, and 
looked upon by some people as a mere weed ; 
nevertheless, it is a very useful one when grown 
to flower in early spring.—G. B. 

Lobelia in the Greenhouse,—Having 
an over-supply of Lobelia (Crystal Palace Gem), 
it occurred to me how well some small pots of 
it would look in the greenhouse interspersed 
amongst the other flowers; so I accordingly 
filled several 4-in. pots with nice clumps just 
coming into bloom, and now the result is that 
every one is delighted with the pretty effect the 
bright blue has in contrast with the various 
shades of crimson and yellow so abundant at 
present, and the scarcity of blue just now makes 
the Lobelia quite invaluable for inside as well 
as outside decoration.—W. A. G. 

An Hasy Way of Raising Tuberous 
Begonias.—Some persons find it so difficult to 
grow these beautiful plants from seed, that a 
simple plan I found to succeed admirably will 
no doubt prove useful to such. Last April I 
sowed a ls. packet of seed in a pan of loam and 
silver sand and putitina hotbed; but, seeing 
that the seed failed in coming up, I placed it 
under a glass in a warm corner of the green- 
house, and about three weeks after the young 
plants began to appear, and now we have seve- 
ral dozen of strong little Begonias ready for pot- 
ting. This proves that these flowers can be 
raised without any bottom heat whatever, 
which is very important to know.—W. A. G. 


Martynias and Oampanulas.—I would 
advise amateurs to grow in a greenhouse Marty- 
nias. I had a threepenny packet, and they are 
splendid, easily cultivated, sweet-scented, and, 
in my opinion, as handsome as Gloxinias, and 
not requiring extra heat. Any one trying to 
grow them will be well repaid by the bloom. I 
would also mention Campanula calycanthema 
(white) ; mine are now in bloom lovely from 
seeds sown last summer.—MIGNONETTE, 


Grassula coccinea or Kalosanthes. 
—This is an old greenhouse favourite, mach 
thought of in former days, when gardeners used 
to grow specimens of it several feet through, 
each shoot being furnished atits summit with 
a broad truss of waxy-scarlet flowers, showy 
and sweet-scented. The plant also grows out- 
of-doors freely in summer, and when in flower 
is most brilliant and effective. This plant is known 
now-a-days as Kalosanthes. To flower it well 
it requires to be grown in hot, dry quarters. 
Cuttings, which strike very easily, should be 
made from the young shoots which have not’ 
flowered in August or early in September. 
Make the cuttings about 3 in. long; do not stop 
them, but divest them of a few of their bottom 
leaves, and pot each singly and firmly in a 3-in. 
pot, using a light compost of sand, leaf-mould, 
loam, and pounded bricks or crocks. They will 
soon root if placed near the glass in a warm pit, 
or an intermediate house shelf, if they are not 
damped too much at top or bottom. When 
rooted remove them to a cool, dry greenhouse 
for the winter, and give scarcely any water till 
spring ; the object at this time is simply to keep 
them at rest. About the beginning of March 
the plants may -be potted in 8-in. or 9-in. pots, 
which is a suitable size for plants intended to 
have six or seven shoots. A little heavier com- 
post should be used for this, the final potting, 
aud with it plenty of broken crocks or bricks, 
taking care also to drain the pots thoroughly. 
After potting, the ‘plants should have a growing 
temperature near the light. A warm greenhouse 
or pit will do, but do not give too much water 
at any time. At this stage some of the plants 
will break up into a number of shoots at the 
top, and the others will keep to a single shoot 
only. ‘The former should be thinned out to six 
or eight shoots, and the latter pinched at the 
top to make them break ; the young shoots 
secured in this way will also bear flowers. By 
May the plants will be growing fast, and at this 
time they may, in warm localities, be plunged 
out-of-doors ina warm corner. In front of a 
hothouse is a good place for them, and itis a 
common practice to plunge them in sand, which 
gets hot with the sun ; otherwise they need not 
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be plunged at all, but simply set on a hard sur- 
face. In cold localities it is better to grow the 
plants under glass all summer with plenty of 
air and sun. Whichever plan is adopted, let 
the plants from this time grow uninterruptedly, 
and before cold weather sets in take them into 
any house where the temperature is genial and 
dry. Here they will show flower, if the trusses 
are not already in an advanced state, and the 
season of flowering may be prolonged by keep- 
ing the plants in cool houses. If the plants 
are intended for planting out, they must simply 
be wintered in a cool house and not per- 
mitted to flower, and planted out the following 
season, where they will be certain to flower and 
make a bright display.—J, 


Tabernzeemontana camassa.—Growers 
of flowers for market should cultivate a house 
of this plant alone. It is a newly-introduced 
evergreen stove shrub of a neat, compact, dwarf 
habit, with glossy bright Laurel-like leaves and 
racemes of double white flowers of Gardenia- 
like outline and fragrance, which are produced 
on the point of every shoot. From the Gar- 
denia it differs in its easier growth, and in requir- 
ingamuch lessstimulating atmosphere to produce 
its bloom ; the usual temperature of a hothouse 
with less humidity will produce blooms more 
freely and longer in succession. The petals of 
the fowers are lighter and more elegantly ar- 
ranged than the Gardenia and not quite so 
large ; small plants in 3-in. pots will produce 
flowers freely.—J. 8. 


A Fine-leaved Hothouse Plant 
(Dieffenbachia baraquiniana). — This Dieffen- 
bachia, an illustration of which is given on the 
next page, is the best species of an easily-grown, 
handsome genus of hothouse plants, It is of 
moderate stature, and associates well with larger 
fine-leaved plants, or It may be intermixed with 
flowering plants. It is a free grower, and is not 
over particular as to the material in which it is 
grown. Hither peat or loam, or a mixture of 
both, will suit it, to whichadda liberal admixture 
of clean sand, with a little thoroughly rotten 
manure. Use plenty of drainage. The plant 
will stand a liberal shift, say from a 6-in. pot 
to a 10-in. or 12-in. one. It will grow well in a 
moist warm temperature, and it must never, 
even when comparatively at rest in winter, be 
subjected to a temperature lower than 50° or 55° 
at night. It is a gross feeder, and will grow all 
the better if supplied occasionally with manure 
water ; it is, however, best asa rule not to apply 
liquid manure to quick-growing, succulent, 
variegated plants, as most of them do not come 
so finely coloured if grown too vigorously. This 
Dieffenbachia is not much troubled with the 
attacks of insects, but should they appear they 
are easily kept in check by an occasional, apphi- 
cation of the syringe. It strikes freely from 
cuttings made of short pieces of the stem in- 
serted in sand, and kept a little close until they 
have struck root. It likes a little shade during 
the growing season, as its leaves are too soft to 
withstand the sun’s rays when at all powerful. 
The beauty of its leaves makes it a desirable 
plant for room decoration, but it must not be 
kept too long indoors ata time, or it will fall 
into ill-health. 








NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


Tue exhibition of this society, which was held 
at the Crystal Palace on July 3, was better than 
many expected on account of the bad season for 
Roses which we have had, the classes being 
fairly well filled and the quality of the blooms 
of the usual high standard of excellence, The 
amateurs’ exhibits were, on the whole, superior 
to those shown by nurserymen, and especially 
those in the contending stands for the challenge 
cup, some of which were remarkable examples of 
high class culture. The small collections shown 
by amateurs were particularly good, while the 
growers about London and others, whose nur- 
series are in cold soils, could not show such fine 
blooms as they do in some seasons; and the 
absence of many leading growers in the trade 
was a conspicuous feature. The only miscella- 
neous exhibit was some bright collections of cut 
blooms of Pelargoniums, backed by a fine row of 
Canterbury Bells in various shades of colour, 
the whole forming an attractive display, which 
tended greatly to relieve the monotony of the 
long lines of Rose boxes, Some of the finest 








blooms in the amateurs’ winning collections were 
Annie Laxton, Dr. Andry, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Madame Fréres, A. K. Williams, Capt. Christy, 
Madame Charles Wood, La Havre, Klie Morel, 
Princess Beatrice, Alfred Colomb, Duchesse de 
Vallombrosa, Abel Carriére, Marie Van Houtte, 
Fisher Holmes, Exposition de Brie, Hippolyte 
Jamain, Beauty of Waltham, Francois Michelon, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Henri Ledechaux, Mons. 
Noman, Duke of Wellington, Madame Marie 
Finger, Comtesse d’Oxford, Marie Baumann, 
Madame Lacharme, Marguerite de St. Amand, 
Madame Furtado, Lord Macaulay, Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon, Camille Bernardin, La France, 
Xavier Olibo, Baron Bronste, Magna Charta, 
Charles Lefebvre, J. 8. Mills, Auguste Rigotard, 
Mons, E. Y. Teas, Duke of Edinburgh, Margue- 
rite Brassac, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Catherine 
Mermet, T. Mills, Madame Victor Verdier, 
Edouard Morren, Jean Luizet, Mdlle. Marie 
Rady, Pierre Notting, and Madame Hippolyte 
Jamain, 





ALEXANDRA PALACE ROSH SHOW. 
Juty 10. 


THIS was quite a novelty in the way of Rose 
shows, the competitive exhibits being supple- 
mented by an immense mass of Roses sent by 
Messrs. William Paul & Son, of Waltham Cross, 
who has undertaken to keep up the display 
until the 17th. The show was arranged in the 
centre transept, which had been made excep- 
tionally tasteful. ‘The collateral display made 
by Messrs. Paul & Son comprised an extensive 
arrangement which filled back and front, tvro 
elevated stages erected the whole length of the 
centre transept on each side. Mr. Cannell, 
Swanley, showed eighty trusses of both double 
and single zonal Pelargoniums, making in this 
respect a fine display. Alongside were thirty-two 
varieties ot Verbenas, showing a wonderful 
variety of colour and an advance of size by 
comparison with many older examples. Among 
some of the most remarkable blooms of Roses 
shown may be mentioned Etienne Levet, Marie 
Baumann, Baroness Rothschild, and La France. 
A detailed list of awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 








An Unexpected Crop of Mush- 
rooms.—In the summer of 1879 my gardener 
made a bed for Mushrooms in a covered frame, 
but nothing whatever came in it. In May of 
the present year he prepared a bed for ‘Toma- 
toes in the open air close to the garden wall, 
having a south aspect. On this with more ma- 
nure he put the contents of the old unproduc- 
tive Mushroom bed. The result is a continuous 
and abundant crop of remarkably fine Mush- 
rooms. More of the same bedding was put on 
other beds, but no Mushrooms yet, July 8.—A. 








FRUIT. 

Strawberry Culture.—The letter of 
‘R, -E.” in GARDENING, June 26, so fuliy 
gives directions for Strawberry culture, that I 
have little to say. Of course runners should be 
taken from fruiting plants and pegged into pots, 
though I have found pegging into the ground 
answer fairly well. Iuse hairpins as the cheapest 
of peggers. The pots should be sunk in the 
ground and watered when the plants are taken 
from the parents. I put all the pots together in 
a very shady spot. As they are easily watered I 
always plant the runners in a triangle, 4 in. 
apart ; when showing bloom next spring I go 
over all, and if I see any barren ones, pull up. 
It is an excellent plan to tie the flower-stalks 
together with a thick soft bit of twine or bast, 
putting the string through the ring of a croquet 
spike, so as to keep up the string ; if the leaves 
can be kept down and the fruit fully exposed to 
the sun, they are much sweeter and ripen better. 
And now I would ask information as to keeping 
the fruit clean, and at the same time prevent 
slugs from eating the fruit. This year I have 
tried Cocoa-nut fibre, but the rain washes it 
away. Last year I tried tan, the carriage of a 
cartload costing 5s., and the Strawberries were 
clean, but still the slugs eat them. I use 
crinolines, two dozen ; they are best of all, but 
500 of them at 7d. each would be nearly £15—too 
expensive. I believe half circles of earthenware 
are made, and they are very useful to keep the 


* 
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fruit clean, but I fear not to keep off slugs. I 
have thrown lime over the plants, but the rain 
soon washes it off. As to traps of bran or 
brewer’s grains, I have tried both, and never 
caught a slug. Ithis year trapped a number of 
large slugs with Cabbage leaves, but the Straw- 
berry slug is, I think, a different kind to the 
others—a small grey slug. I think the best plan 
is to tie up all the fruit stalks, and let them have 
sun, and give water; but this must be carefully 
done, for I gota boy to help, and_ail were tied so 
loosely, that the fruit by their weight rested on 
the ground. Mulching keeps clean, but is of 
no use against slugs.—OLp INDIAN. 


Manure Water for Strawberries.— 
Never, I think, has the show of Strawberry 
blossoms been finer than it was this year, but 
in many cases the fruit has not been propor- 
tionate. When the blossoms of the earlier sorts 
had fallen, I noticed that the stalks continued 
upright, and the calyx spreading star-like in- 
stead of folding over the young fruit ; I instantly 
took the alarm, knowing the fruit could not be 
setting or swelling. I accordingly poured pails 
full of liquid manure between the rows, of 








their roots down to a great depth ; but with pot 
plants for forcing it is different. The less-sized 
pots they can be crammed into consistently the 
better. The object should be to get the pots 
well packed with roots before winter ; 44-in. and 
5-in. pots, and for the most vigorous growers 
6-in, ones, are as large as should ever be used. 
The last size is rarely employed ; the 5-in. suits 
almost all kinds, and if the plants be potted 
tolerably hard, it is as much as they can do to 
fill the pots before October, after which time 
it is preferable that the plants should mature 
rather than prolong their growth. In the case 
of Strawberries, however, it is possible to make 
the soil too hard, as has been proved. Under 
the roots, next to the drainage, the soil may be 
pressed hard enough, but in filling in round the 
plants it need not be rammed quite so firm. 


Training Fruit Trees.—The illustration 
on the opposite page represents a form of train- 
ing Pear trees much employed in France. It is 
an excellent way, but for covering the wall 
quickly we prefer the upright style of tree with 
two main branches in the shape ofa U. ‘This form 
of training of course takes more trees in a given 





A fine-leaved Hothouse Plant (Dieffenbachia baraquiniana). (See preceding page.) 


course taking care that none went over the 
plants ; a good deal of the manure went through 
the spout of the watering-pot ; every alternate 
night I washed in this with clear water, and 
then the rain came, and I have a very large crop 
of deliciously flavoured fruit ; have quite beaten 
all my neighbours, who simply used clear water, 
although all have certainly four times my num- 
ber of plants. I think the management of Straw- 
berries must be varied according to soil. In our 
sand of Redhill I find it the best plan to keep 
the ground between the rows as hard as possible, 
and if I mulch with manure at all I do it in the 
spring. My plants have been in the same place 
some six years. Now and then I destroy a row 
of old plants and put in the runners which 
have rooted from them, I simply plant them, 
and do not touch or manure them in any way. 
The suecess of my plan is the wonder of my 
neighbours, although the gardeners, who come to 
assist me very occasionally, from time to time 
shake their heads and protest—‘‘they do not 
hold with them doings.”—MARK. 


Potting Strawberries.—An eminent 
fruit grower has stated that these should be 
potted as firmly ‘‘ as the fingers and thumbs can 
make them.” In the open quarter Strawberries 
like a deep, open soil, and they, too, will send 





space than the one shown in our illustration, 
and therefore many may prefer the latter way. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





2459.—_Hedges for a Garden.—Privet 
makes a good hedge quickly, and will answer 
for divisional lines. White Thorn is better 
where sheep or stock have access, or a mixture 
of Thorn and Privet makes a good fence, espe- 
cially for sandy situations, as the Thorn gives 
strength to the Privet to enable it to resist the 
force of the wind. There is an objection to 
Privet : its roots rob the land more than most 
plants. The Yew tree is a.good hedge plant, 
and grows quickly ; so also is the Arbor-vitie 
and the Holly. The Privet, however, is the 
fastest grower and cheapest.—E. 


2447.—Growing Tobacco.—I do not 
think that, legally, Tobacco can be grown at 
all in this country, although, of course, the In- 
land Revenue officials never trouble about afew 
plants grown for private use or experiment. 
The seed should be sown in March on a slight 
hotbed and be thinned out to 2 in. apart, or it 
may, if desired, be sown in pots or pans and 
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pricked off when large enough. The young 
plants should be hardened off in the same way 
as ordinary bedding plants are, and be planted 
out about the middle of May, 2 ft. apart, on 
good land. When the plants show flower pinch 
out the points to take off the flowers, as they 
take some of the substance from the leaves. 
When full grown and the leaves are beginning 
to change colour cut the plants off at the base, 
and hang them up in an open shed to ripen off. 
When this is done gather the leaves and place 
them in a heap to ferment. If there is only a 
small quantity place them in a warm house, such 
as a Mushroom house, for two or three days. 
After the fermentation has proceeded the time I 
have mentioned let them dry again, and it may 
be necessary to ferment them again in order to 
give the Tobacco a mellow flavour. Perhaps for 
merely fumigating purposes once fermenting 
will be sufficient. It should be thoroughly dried 
and packed away in adry place. The Virginian 
Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum) is the kind com- 
monly grown, but Nicotiana rustica is hardier 
and dwarfer, and would suit our climate better. 
—K. H. 

246).—Ants in Lawns.—Scatter guano 
in the ants’ runs and about their nests. Water 
with a mixture of paraffin and water, a wine- 
glassful of the former to a gallon of the latter. If 
any shouldremainin theautumn, take upthe turf, 
dig out the rest, water the place with the paraf- 
fin and water, and lay down the turf again. 
They do not like to be disturbed; digging up 
their nests generally banishes them.—E, H. 


2450.—Slugs, Snails,and Wireworms. 
—Paraffin of a less strength than one gill to the 
gallon will kill all insect life. A wineglasstul 
to two gallons will be ample. I should not re- 
commend salt now, as if given strong enough 
to kill snails it might kill the crop also. The 
cheapest and simplest plan is to obtain some 
brewer’s grains and lay about in small heaps, 
visiting the place after dark with a light and 
destroying the enemy. Scattering a few sifted 
coal-ashes round any plants generally saves 
them, as the snails cannot travel over the jagged 
edges ; they stick on their slimy bodies. A very 
thin sprinkling suffices. —H. 


2449, — Insects on White Thorn 
Hedges.—The best remedy is the natural one, 
viz., to encourage the birds to build their nests 
in it and feed their young with the insects. An 
unlimited supply of soap-suds applied forcibly 
through a garden engine will be useful, and a 
simple remedy, and one easily applied, would be 
to dust it over with equal quantities of fresh 
lime and soot mixed. 


2451. — The Currant Caterpillar. — 
Looking over the bushes in May and picking oft 
the leaves on which the eggs are laid will pro- 
bably be the best and cheapest plan to adopt 
another year. Take a peck of fresh soot, 
tie it up in a cloth, and sink it in a tub contain- 
ing thirty gallons of water. Stir it occasionally, 
and at the end of three days drop in a lump of 
lime (about 2 1b.) to clarify it. Syringe the 
ple trees in the evening with the liquid,— 


2445.—-To make Skeleton Leaves,— 
Mix a tablespoonful of chloride of lime in a 
liquid state with a quart of pure spring water, 
soak the leaves or seed vessels of plants in the 
mixture for about fourhours, then take them out 
and well wash them in a large basin of clean 
water ; after this they should be left to dry with 
free exposure to light and air, Some of the 
larger species of forest leaves, or such as have 
strong ribs, will require to be left rather more 
than four hours in the liquid,—J ANE. 


2448.—Treatment of -Grevillea ro- 
busta.—There are few plants more easy to 
keep in good condition in a room than Gre- 
villea robusta. It needs only to be supplied 
with water when necessary, and to have the 
foliage well washed once a week, and it will 
retain its beauty for years without even needing 
to be repotted. The best place for it is a light, 
well-ventilated apartment, which is kept quite 
cool, but from which frost is excluded during 
the winter. It will, however, thrive in a warm 
room where gas is burnt, but when thus placed 
take it out once or twice a week and well wash 
the leaves. Some of the lower leaves are sure 
to drop at this time ; these may be removed, as 
they become unsightly ; they will not be missed 
if the plant is otherwise growing freely. Nex 
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April the plant may, if so desired, be shifted 
into the next-sized pot, using a compost of half 
peat and loam. When the nights are warm 
place it in the open air, sprinkling it with clear 
water. Such treatment will have a most re- 
freshing effect, and will endow any foliage plant 
with sufficient vigour to pass the winter in good 
condition. All plants intended to be kept in 
rooms during the winter should be as much ex- 
posed to the full air during the summer and 
early autumn months as their respective natures 
will allow of.—J. CoRNHILL. 


2456.—Propagating Wistarias.—These 
are propagated by means of layers. Strong 
young shoots of the current season’s growth are 
chosen for the purpose, every other joint being 
eut about half through with a sharp knife, and 
fixed into the soil by means of a stout peg. 
During the summer roots will be emitted, and 
in the autumn the plants may be taken off and 
planted out. Layering may be performed either 
at the fall of the leaf or during March. As to 
soil the Wistaria is by no means particular, pre- 
ferring, however, like most other outdoor 
climbers, a good sound loam. Where the 
natural staple is poor, gravelly, or parching, 
it should be taken out some 2 ft. in depth, to be 
filled up with a prepared compost of loam and a 
little good manure, road scrapings, leaf-mould, 
or any good material which may be at hand may 
be added to it well incorporated with the natural 
soil. Climbers of all kinds enjoy a free ex- 
tended root-run in congenial soil, and seldom 
give afaithfulideaof their worth and beauty unless 
thus circumstanced. The greater the pains 
taken to prepare the soil for the reception of the 
roots, the more satisfactory will progress be, not 
only during the first few seasons, but also in 
after years.—J. C. B. 


2399. — Plants for Photographic 
Studio.—We cannot think of anything more 
suitable for the purpose than Kuonymus 
japonicus, At the same time we should inform 
you that it is a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to preserve in health hardy evergreens 
of any kind in a close apartment. During the 
summer months they require full exposure. 
The only way to obtain fair success is to give 
abundance of air at all times, occasionally 
taking the plant out and thoroughly washing 
the foliage.—B. 


2442,Cultivating Indian Plants.— 
The seedlings should be potted off when large 
enough to handle into small pots, in a well- 
sanded compost of fibrous peat. Keep them 
growing freely in a close warm house, shading 
from hot sun, but admitting as much light as 
possible. The Asparagus and Acacia should, 
towards the close of the summer, be placed in a 
somewhat cool, airy situation, and may be win- 
tered in a temperature of 50° to 55°. Bixa 
orellana, when well established, does not de- 
mand a high temperature, and requires a some- 
what free admission of air during the summer 
months. Without knowing what species of 
Clitonia and Bauhinia are referred to, the 
exact temperature and treatment cannot be 
indicated. A minimum temperature of 50° by 
night and 55° by day will, however, suffice 
to maintain the generality of them in health. 
During the summer months they prefer a posi- 
tion near the glass, where they get a portion of 
the sun’s rays without being subjected to its 
full force. At the same time a moist, growing 
atmosphere must be at all times maintained 
around them, and the foliage should be occasion- 
ally sponged. In potting, the most perfect 
drainage should be given, and plenty of river 
sand should be used in the compost.—J. C. 


2455,—Raising Begonias from Seed. 
—The great point in sowing Begonia seed, or, 
indeed, any seed, is to so place it when sown 
that it is not in any way affected by atmo- 
spheric fluctuations. If the soil becomes dry 
there is a great chance.of the seed suffering 
at a critical moment, and unless watering is 
conducted with extreme care, there is, in the 
case of such minute seeds as those of the plant 


in question, considerable danger of their 
perishing from excess of moisture. Having 


filled the pot with proper soil, water it so that 
the whole body of it becomes thoroughly moist- 
ened, allow it to stand until superfluous mois- 
ture has drained away, and then scatter the 
seed thinly upon an even surface, and cover 
very thinly with fine soil or silver sand, Place 














the pot ina moist, shady, close situation, cover 
the pot with a piece of glass, placing thereon 
a piece of paper, keeping the seed quite dark 
until germination takes place. In this manner 
there will be no need to water; the soil should 
remain quite moist until the seedlings are above 
ground. If these instructions are carried out 
and the seed is good, almost every grain will 
germinate. Iam, however, of opinion that the 
seed of Tuberous Begonias loses its germina- 
tive power much sooner than is the case with 
most other seeds ; it is therefore highly impera- 
tive that it should be procured quite fresh. 
Buy your seed of some grower who makes a 
speciality of this plant, and who grows the 
seed he sells.—-C., Byjlect. 


Fill a 6-in. pot to within 4 in. of the 
rim with a mixture of good fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Sow the seed equally, cover 
with } in. of compost, place a piece of glass 
over the pot, and then plunge in a gentle hot- 
bed. In six weeks it will be up. Seed sown 
now will make fine plants next spring for either 
exhibition or decorative purposes.—J. C. B. 


2453.—Lily of the Valley not Flower- 
ing.—The Lily of the Valley should thrive and 
flower very well inthe situationmentioned. Itisa 
plant which grows naturally in moist, sheltered, 
and partially shaded places ;atthesame time, when 
large highly-developed crowns for forcing are 
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2451.—-Gooseberry Caterpillars.—If the Goose- 
berry or Currant bushes are standards, or can be made 
so, procure a thin rope in which there is a strand of 
horse-hair - tie it round the stems ; it acts as a chevaux de 
Jrise—no caterpillar will pass it. I used the rope of an 
| old casting-net.—M. P. D. 





Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, he wil? be obliged to any of owr readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 


2534.—Strawberry Runners.—H. H. H.—To ob- 
tain Strawberry plants, peg down those runners which 
have plump crowns and plenty of healthy foliage. They 
are best pegged into 3 in. pots, filled with good soil. 
When you have chosen what runners you require, ths 
others may be cut off; also all runners proceeding from 
those pegged into the pots. 


2535.—The Screw Pine in* Windows.—W. G.— 
The reason the young leaves are twisted is probably be- 
cause the plant gets often moved, and the leaves in 
struggling for the light get twisted round. The plant 
wants to be in a glasshouse with plenty of heat and 
moisture in order to succeed well. 


2536.—Treatment of Yuccas.— Eliza.—Very small 
plants are best grown in pots, so that they can be placed 
in a frame or greenhouse during winter. Very small 
plants are often a long time before they make rapid 
growth. 

2537.—Foxgloves.—A. B.—These are j, perennials, 
and should flower every year. A few of the, species are 
only biennials. 

2538.- Vegetables on Peat Land.—I have some 
peat land that I am getting into cultivation, It has 
been trenched 2 ft. deep and the peat burnt. What 
vegetables may I grow? and what would be the best ma- 
nure for such land?—D. J.T. [lf you manure it heavily 
with good rotten farmyard manure now, well incor- 














Pear tree as trained in French gardens. 


desired, it is better to grow in more full expo- 
sure, and trust to rich deep soil and copious 
waterings to supply the necessary conditions. 
Where, however, flowers of average quality only 
are required, they may be obtained in almost any 
obscure corner of the garden.—C. 

2454. -Fuchsias for Greenhouses.— 
Avalanche, Rose of Castile, Miss Lucy Finnis, Try- 
me-O, Earl of Beaconsfield, and Mrs. Marshall. 
These are six of the best Fuchsias that an amateur 
can grow, being distinct, of excellent habit, and 
profuse flowerers. Mrs. Marshall is an excellent 
forcing kind, being largely grown for Covent 
Garden Market. Rose of Castile may be had 
in bloom almost up till Christmas. Avalanche 
is the most free jflowering dark double that Iam 
acquainted with, and Karl of Beaconsfield is so 
distinct, that no collection should be without it. 
If any more were needed I would add Boliviana, 
an interesting and distinct kind, with handsome 
foliage and of graceful habit.—J. C. 

2444, Irises from Morocco.—tThe Iris 
in question is probably I. alata, a winter flower- 
ing species, and worthy of pot culture. We 
would pot them at once, keeping them in the 
open air until the middle of October, and then 
placing them undercover. They may not flower 
well the first year, owing to the removal, but 
will in all probability give a good show the fol- 
lowing year.—B. 

2457,-Blder Trees from Cuttings.—The insect 
might be one of the Snake Millipedes, and if so, it might 
have eaten the young succulent roots of the Elder cut- 
tings. Cime, soot, and salt—the latter in moderate 


quantities—are beneficial applications for land infested 
with insects. —li. H 


porating the manure with the soil, you might next 
year be able to grow Potatoes, Lettuces, French Bean's 
and Scarlet Runners, Beetroot, and even Carrots, but 
you cannot hope to grow well such crops as Broccoli, 
Cabbage, &c., that require stiff Jand, until you can 
give the ground a good dressing of clay, marl, or stiff 
loam. ] 


2539.—_Striking Rose Cuttings.—Roby.—August 
is the best time to take cuttings. Shoots of the current 
year’s wood with a heel attached are the best to take. 
Plant them firmly in sandy soil in a shady situation. See 
illustrated article on this subject in GARDENING, Aug. 9 
last. 


2540.—Propagating Seakale.—LH. B.—Lift some 
of the oll plants in January, and trim off the thongs, 
leaving only the straight stem. Then put these old 
plants into a box of soil ina cellar or similar place where 
it is dark, and you will get some early Seakale. Cut the 
thongs into 4-in. lengths, and plant them close together 
in a bed of light soil, covering them over 2 in. or 3 in, 
In March or early in April they will have commenced 
to grow, when they should be taken up and have all the 
buds rubbed off, except the strongest on the top of the 
root, andbe planted in threes triangular fashion, putting 
them about 5 in. apart, each set of plants being 2 ft. 
apart. 


2541.-Budding Roses.—W. A. V. S.—The Roses 
you mention, viz., La France, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Jules Margottin, Madame Victor Verdier, and Mdlle. 
Annie Wood, are all good kinds, and will succeed when 
budded on Brier stocks. They also succeed as dwarfs 
either on the Manetti, or on their own roots, We should 
advise you to strike cuttings in autumn, and thus obtain 
plants on their own roots. The Cabbage Rose will do 
well budded on the Brier: 


2542. Sweet Williams.—W. S.—Seed of these may 
be sown now in rather rich soil in a shady part of the 
garden. When large enough, put out the plants where 
they are to bloom, The wet weather would probably be 
the cause of your plants rotting off, and your soil may 
be badly drained: Tall-growing kinds require some sup- 
port when flowering, or rough weather will soon bre ak 
them down. Get Hunt’s or Dean’s strain: 
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—Manetti Stock. — MW. G.—Thisis a strong- 
growing Italian Brier. You could doubiless obtain 
plants of it on which to bud Roses from any extensive 
Rose grower. 

2544, Vegetables in Shallow Soil.—W. 7. K. 
_—The reason the vegetables run to seed is because the 
good soil is so shallow, and they will not root fin cold 
clay. Next winter trench the ground .all over, bringing 
up afew inches of the subsoil, and incorporate it well 
with the top soil ; also put into the bottom of each trench 
a good lot of rotten manure and some coal ashes, and 
well dig it into the clay. This should be repeated each 
year, and in time you will get a good depth of rich soil, 


9545, Cucumbers Failing.—Amateur.— €ucum- 
bers that have been fruiting in a frame since April last 
probably need a little renovating. Give them a top-dress- 
ing of good rich soil, pick off all blossoms and fruit, and 
stop the shoots, Remove all weakly growths and peg the 
strong ones down. If there is any green fly on them, fumi- 
gate with tobacco for several evenings in succession. 
Keep a moist temperature, and doubtless the plants will 
recover their strength. 


2546.—Apple Trees as a Screen. — Ailenroc.— 
Apple trees trained as espaliers would form a good screen 
in summer; in winter, of course, they would be bare. 
Cox’s Pomona is an excellent sort for espaliers. Plant 
the trees 4 ft. apart, and train the shoots upwards, not 
horizontally. hey will then soon cover the trellis. A 
strong wooden trellis painted would be better than a 
wire one. 

2547.-Asparagus Planting.—G. 7.—It is much 
better to plant young plants than old ones, as the latter 
seldom succeed after removal. Get two-year-old plants in 
spring. 

9548.—Cyclamens after Flowering .—Is it neces- 
sary to keep the earth around Cyclamen corms moist 
after they have quite done flowering for the season ?— 
J. H. M. [Give just enough water to keep the leaves 
from flagging.] 

549. Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns.— I 
have a very fine Maiden-hair Fern in a pot; what should 
be the treatment of it before winter ?—W. V. [Keep it 
in a light but sunless place, and give it plenty of water. 
In winter less water will be needed. ] 


2550.—Plants in Lumber Room and Attic.— 
Stag.—In such places you can winter Fuchsias, Gerani- 
ums, and similar plants, but you could only grow plants 
in the windows. 


9551.—Pyrus japonica.— What is the proper man- 
agement of this on a wall? It covers a space of about 
3 yds. and makes long shoots every year. I cut it in very 
close last autumn, and it has scarcely flowered this year. 
Tt is again covered with young wood about 14 ft. to 2 ft. 
in length.—W. D. {Let the tree remain as it is, only 
nailing in the leading shoots.] 


2552. Summer Pruning Fruit Trees.—I have 
some thirty Apple, Pear, and Plum trees on a wall which 
T have trained as upright cordons. Having been absent 
from home since the beginning of May, I find they have 
made by this time a rampant growth, in some cases of 
3 ft.—W. D. [Cut them back to three or four eyes. You 
need not remove them all at once ; go over them two or 
three times.] 

2553.— Sowing Pansy Seed.— H. H. H.— Pansy 


seed sown how will produce plants which will flower 
next spring. 

2554.— Forcing Asparagus.— H. H. C.—Ilf you 
obtain good plants from any nurseryman early in Decem- 
ber, and plant them in a frame on a good hot-bed, you 
may easily get “ Grass” fit to cut in January. 

2555.—Brussels Sprouts among Potatoes.-- 
This year I planted my Brussels Sprouts between rows of 
Potatoes, the latter being planted the usual distance apart 
from row to row to allow the Sprouts proper air. Owing 
to the season the tops of the Potatoes have grown be- 
yond all bounds, and are choking the Sprouts, and will in 
time spoil them. Would you advise me to cut the Potato 
tops down to give proper air and light to the Sprouts? 
Such a course I have seen recommended when disease is 
attacking Potatoes.—_AMATEUR. (We should not advise 
you to cut the tops off the Potatoes; rather go to the 
trouble of staking the Potato haulm up a little. This 
may be done by driving stout stakes 3ft. or 4ft. apart 
along each side of the row, and straining stout strings 
from stake to stake. ] 

2556.— Celery Without Trenches.— Will this 
succeed grown on the level ground? if so, :what is the 
proper course of earthing up, &c. ?—IGNORAMUS. 
[Celery will succeed well when planted on the le vel 
eround. When it requires earthing put a paper band 
round each head and put a drain pipe over them, fijling 
up with fine dry soil or sand. If one drain-pipe is not 
sufficient, another may be placed on the top of it, driving 
a stout stake by the side to which to tie the pipes to.] 

2557.—Material on which to Stand Plants.— 
What is best for material to put on the stage of a green- 
house for pots of Ferns and flowering plants to stand on? 
jy. A. [Broken sea shells or gravel, out of which has 
heen taken the finest and coarsest portions. It should be 
well washed before use.] 


9558.—Pansies and Violas.—What is the differ- 
ence between ‘‘ white selfs” and white grounds, and 
“yellow selfs” and yellow grounds 2—OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
[If you had a black coat with white spots on it, the 
ground colour would be black; if a black coat without 
spots, it would be a black ‘‘self.’”’] 


2559. -Writing on Labels.—Which end of a label 
is it proper to commence to write from, the top or 
pointed end?—W. BENNETT. [In writing labels the 
writer should always begin at the top and write towards 
the pointed end.] 

2560.— Rose Suckers.— About two months ago I 
planted some Rose bushes, and all the leaf-buds that were 
onthem died off. They are now making fresh growth, 
mostly from the bottom part of the plants. I can tell 
which are suckers and which are not, as I suppose all 
suckers should be'taken away._—SOUTH HACKNEY. [There 
isagreat difference between the growth and leaves of 














the suckers and those of the Roses. Examine the plants 
and find out where they were budded ; all below the 
part where the bud was inserted should be removed. ] 

2446,-Flower Boxes faced with fancy tiles require 
slips of wood rabbetted or grooved and screwed on top 
and bottom edges, mitred at the corners ; rounding the 
top edges of the slips or bedding tiles in plaster is 
optional. 

2561.-Seedling Carnations to Flower in 


Winter.—Pot them into 5-in. pots, and plunge them: 


in ashes out-of-doors in an open sunny situation. Give 
them plenty of water, and house them when frost ap- 
pears. Introduce into a warm house when the flower- 
buds show themselves. 

2562._Sportive Foxgloves.—Mrs. Wm. S.—The 
cultivated Foxgloves frequently produce abortive flowers. 
The flower you send is a combination of several buds 
which have developed into one cup-shaped blossom. 


2563.--Vines Scorching.—C. R. H.—Young Vines 
exposed to the full sun are very liable to be scorched at 
this season when one day is all cloudy and the next all 
sunshine. Shade the young leaves slightly with thin 
canvas or a little whitewash rubbed over the glass, and 
give air early in the morning. 

9564._Roses not Flowering.—Siward.— Some 
kinds of climbing Roses take longer to reach a flowering 
stage than others. They will doubtless flower all right 
next year. 


2565.—Propagating Laurelsand Laurustinus. 
_¢. J. F.—Take cuttings of the current year’s growth 
in September or October, and plant them in firm sandy 
soil, or they will strike in spring when growth is about 
to commence. If taken off with a heel, i.e., a piece of 
the old wood attached, the cuttings are more likely to 
strike, 

3566.-Tuberous Begonias Failing.—4 Learner. 
—The fact of your keeping the plants in a shady place, 
and then suddenly exposing both leaves and roots to the 
full blaze of the sun, will account for the leaves droop- 
ing. They should have been inured to the sun gradu- 
ally. 


2767.—-Lilium auratum after Flowering.— 
Cyclamen.—When the stems have died down repot the 
bulbs in the same sized pots, remoying most of the soil 
from their roots. Use turfy loam, plenty of silver sand, 
and some rotten manure or leaf-mould; withhold water 
until growth commences. 


2568.--Melons Damping off. --F’. H.—We cannot 
tell you why your Melons damp off without knowing 
under what conditions they are being grown. Probably 
it is for want of heat, or too little air, or both. 


2569. Cyclamen not Flowering .—Cyclamen.— 
Take the bulbs out of the pots, remove most of the soil, 
and repot in the same sized pot, using turfy soil and leaf- 
mould. Plunge the pots in a partially shaded situation ; 
take indoors in autumn, and place them where they can 
get plenty of air. 

The ‘Best Winter Lettuce.—Old Indian.—The 
London Gos; All the Year Round is an excellent Cabbage 
Lettuce. 

Twin Cucumbers.—f. W. B.—By no means un- 
common, 








QUEBRIES. 


9570.-Balsams for Show.—! have strong healthy 
Balsams in 9-in. pots, which I intend to exhibit about the 
ist of September. When should the last potting be made, 
so as to have them in full bloom by exhibition time ? They 
are in an ordinary greenhouse, where they get plenty of 
light and air,.—A GENERAL SUBSCRIBER. 


2571.-Window Plants.—I am living close to the 
outskirts of a town where the air should be comparatively 
pure, yet my window plants loose all their leaves during 
the winter, consequently ‘they cannot regain them in 
time for flowering properly. IT keep them in a window 
facing due west, therefore they do not get any sun till 
late’in the day. The flowers consist of Fuschias and Gera- 
niums.—GHORGE Woop. 


2572. Forming a New Garden.—Will any of the 
correspondents of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED kindly in- 
form me how to’go about forming a kitchen and fruit gar- 
den? Ihave purchased a couple of acres of land in 
Cheshire, and intend to lay out about half an acre in 
garden ; the land is at present under Grass. The soilisa 
fair loam, about 1} ft. deep, but with a clay subsoil.— 
NOVICE. 

9573,-Ants in Gardens.—My garden is overrnn 
witlf ants—some black, and others of a red colour. How 
can they be effectually destroyed and totally extermin- 
ated ?—P. Lu. 


2574.-Removing Moss from Stones.—Can any 
reader tell me how to remove Lichens and weather 
stains from stonework?—J ANE. 


2575. Propagating Myrtles and Roses.—I put 
in some cuttings of climbing Devoniensis about the 
middle of May in the way recommended by ‘‘ Mark ” 
(answer 1848), but all have failed. Will “ Mark” kindly 
inform me at what time of the year he put in his Rose 
cuttings? how long they were in rooting? and, when 
that had taken place,whether they were put into pots 
or at once into the ground ? Any information on raising 
Roses from cuttings will greatly oblige.—ELIZA. 

2576.-Copying Machine.—In ‘Subseriber’s” re- 
ceipt for making a copying machine he does not men- 
tion what quantity of glue is to be dissolved in water 
with which to mix the other ingredients. Would he be 
kind enough to do this ?—A TRHACHABLE READER. 


__ There appears to be a slight mistake in the receipt 
given in GARDENING TLLUSTRATED, July 3, and “ Sub- 
scriber” would oblige by giving some further informa- 
tion. ‘Subscriber’ says -—“Gelatine glue, 23 02.; 
water, 50z. Let the above soak together for twelve 
hours, then add glycerine, 5} 02. (fluid); carbolic acid, 
minims x. Dissolve glue in water at a gentle heat in a 
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jar in pan of water, then add the other ingredients.” 
Must the glycerine and carbolic acid be mixed with the 
glue and water before the glue has been dissolved in the 
pan of hot water, or afterwards? and how long should 
the whole be kept in the pan of hot water? Am I cor- 
rect in supposing that ‘‘minims x” means ten drops of 
carbolic acid?—C. H. A. 


2577._Figs not Fruiting.—I have a Fig tree in a 
greenhouse, and the soil is gravelly ; it thrives well, but 
this year it bore no fruit. Perhaps some readers will 
kindly give some probable reason for it, and give instruc- 
tions when to prune it and what shoots to dispense 
with?—J. B. 


2578.—Blight on Asters.—My Asters are attacked 
by a kind of black fly; the effect on the plants is that of 
shrivelling the leaves, and it greatly retards their 
growth. Can any reader suggest a remedy?—JOHN E. 
CHEESE. 

2579.-Treatment of Auriculas.—I have a num- 
ber of seedling Auriculas ready for pricking out into 
pots Will some reader kindly explain their course of 
treatment? They are not the alpine variety. Will they 
bloom next spring 7—JOHN H, CHEESE, 


2580.—Pansies for Show.—Will some one suggest 
how Pansies should be arranged for exhibition, remem- 
bering that without plenty of moisture they soon fade 
—W, G. R, 


2581.—Heavy Strawberries.—I have had fruit of 
James Veitch Strawberry this season which weighed 
ele each. Is this an unusual weight for a Strawberry ° 
—J.M.P. 


9582. Unheated Glasshouses.—I think of put- 
ting a glass roof, 3 ft. deep, against a garden wall, rest- 
ing on iron brackets, leaving it open in front and at the 
sides, planting Chrysanthemums and Roses at the back, 
and in front Auriculas and Christmas Roses. Will some 
practical person say if this will improve these flowers 
and prolong their flowering? and if any other hardy her- 
baceous flowers would be the better for being planted 
under such a shelter, say Fuchsias? Would Tree Carna- 
tions stand the winter under such 2 roof, Malmaison, for 
instance ? Ought I to have frames to cover in the sides 
with canvas stretched over, and leave only the front 
open? I shall be truly grateful for advice, and what 
would be the cheapest way to get the glass roof and fix 
it 2—AILENROC. 


2583. Apples and Pears for Town Gardens. 
—Will any one give me the names of six good Apples and 
two Pears which will succeed in a town garden ?— 
AILENROC. 


2584._Disease in Cucumbers.—I have lost three 
fine Cucumber plants from a disease which causes the 
stem to rot away just above the earth. Can any one tell 
me the cause and the remedy ?—AVE. 


2585._Mushrooms in Passages.—Would Mush- 
rooms grow in the passage to an ice well where all light 
isexcluded? If so, would some reader kindly give me a 
few instructions as to the management of them 2—G. B. 


2586.—Carnations and Picotees.—Which are 
the best six sorts of each of above? If pipings of each 
be obtained now and struck, will they stand the winter ? 
—IGNORAMUS. 


2587.—Roses for North Aspect.—What six kinds 
of standard Roses would be best for planting in a 
northerly aspect on good mixed loamy soil in West Sut- 
folk—good decided colours ? and also those that come on 
in succession—some early and late preferred? When 
should they be planted ?—IGNORAMUS. 


2588.-Plum Trees not Bearing.—I have two 
Plum trees which I planted four years ago; they have 
grown about 12 ft. high against a wall facing south, are 
healthy and strong, but have not yet fruited or blos- 
somed. Some of the branches are nailed to the wall 
others grow straight out at right angles, with profusion 
of foliage. How andwhen must I prune them to induce 
fruiting? Does the fruit come on this or last year’s 
wood ?—HOLLOWAY. 


2539. Fruit Falling from Trees.—Perhaps some 
reader might be able to give some instruction how to 
improve Cherry and Plum trees which, after blooming 
well and setting their fruit, cast it off when it is about 

he size of Peas, leaving scarcely any on the trees. 
Mine have done so for the last seven years or more.— 
NOVICE. 

2590.—Roses not Blooming.—I planted two 
Gloire de Dijon Roses two years ago last autumn; one 
has not yet produced a flower, the other has showed two 
this year. In a short space of time they threw shoots 
2 ft. and more in length, with fine foliage. They are 
planted at the foot of a raised bed. My other Roses do 
well in the same position and soil. Will any one tell me 
how to get more bloom and less wood?—A CONSTANT 
READER. 


2591.—Roses and Beetles.—My Roses are every 
year ruined by large green beetles. Although we kill 
thousands every summer, their numbers seem to increas» 
year by year. Can any one tell anything about their 
habits, their resorts during the winter, breeding places 
&c. 7-W. R. BURGESS. F, : 


2502.Climbers for Winter Garden.—I am 
erecting a winter garden in South Kensington, 30 ft. 
square, to be kept at a temperature of not less than 60°. 
IT should be extremely obliged for a list of the best ever- 
ereen creepers to plant round the walls, which will be 
covered by trellis work. —H. B. F. 


2593.—Lilies Unhealthy.—I should be glad to 
know why my Japanese Lilies are spotted, and the leaves 
showing signs of decay at the axil? One shoot on a plant 
will be quite green and strong, and others affected in the 
way described. Is green fly responsible? I can think of 
no other cause. This applies both to plants in pots and 
in the ground.—LILY GROWER. 


2594.—-Grubs in Carrots.—I have had two beds of 
Carrots destroyed within the past ten days by a little 
white maggot about one-fourth of an inch long. Hach 
Carrot contains about one hundred of them; they seem 
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to have commenced to bore at the point of the root and 
worked up to the top. Perhaps some reader will be kind 
enough to give a remedy for the destruction of the above 
insects; also, would they be injurious to any other crop 
put in the same ground?—J. M. G. 


2595.—Drosera rotundifolia.—What is the sum- 
mer and winter treatment of this plant, particularly the 
latter, as it seems difficult to preserve so as to come up 
again?—M. DAVEY. 

2596._Sowing Annuals and Perennials.—Ihave 
a larze garden near London yery open and exposed to 
the street, and often to a cutting wind. Some parts of 


a compote-dish. ‘I'he flavour of this dish will 
be greatly improved if a wine-glassful of Red 
Currant juice is added to the syrup. When it 
is at hand a glass of maraschino may also be 
added with advantage. For a superior dish, 
the syrup, after being flavoured with maraschino 
or kirschenwasser, may be set in ice till it is 
almost frozen, and in this condition poured over 
the fruit, Time to soak the Strawberries, one 
hour. 


it, however, are protected. I should like some one to Preserved Strawberries.—tThe fruit 
tell me what seeds of hardy perennials I should sow DOW | nyst be gathered in very dry weather. The 


to yield plants to flower next year. May I safely sow 
annuals in the autumn, where they are to grow? and 
what kinds ?—TALBOT. 

2597.-White Worms in Carrots.—Can any one 
suggest a remedy for this? My crop of Carrots 1s being 
entirely destroyed.—MONAGHAN. 

2598.—Blood and Bone Manure.—How should 
blood and bone manure be used, and in what quantity ?— 
SUBSCRIBER. 

2599.—Marsh Sundew.—Can any reader. give me 
any information as to the cultivation and habits of this 
interesting little plant ?7—E. C. 


stalks must be left on. Place the Strawberries 
upon a china dish without touching each other. 
Strew over them double their weight of sifted 
loaf sugar. Have ready also some very ripe 
Strawberries with their stems picked off. Bruise 
these ina basin into a mash, and mix with them 
their weight in sifted sugar. Stand the basin 
well covered in a stewpan of boiling water. 
Place it over a slow fire, and there let it remain 
until the juice of the Strawberries is drawn out 
and begins to thicken. Strain this juice through 
a mushn rag into a pan, pressing the pulp well ; 
boil and skim it, and let it cool. When cold, 
put the whole Strawberries into this syrup, to- 
gether with all the sugar strewed over them. 
Place them on a stove till they become a little 
warm ; take them off and let them cool, then 
heat them again. Continue this several times 
until they are clear, warming them gradually, 
but taking care that they never approach a boil. 
If ever you perceive a tendency in any of them 
to break, remove them instantly from the fire, 
and do not replace them on it until they have 
become quite cold. When they are sufficiently 
clear, put them with great care into pots. 
Strawberries Preserved in Wine. 
—Take the fruit when perfectly ripe and fresh ; 
pick it, and put it immediately into dry wide- 
mouthed bottles. Sprinkle amongst it four 
ounces of powdered sugar with each pound of 
fruit, and let the bottles be filled to the neck. 
Pour in good sherry or Madeira to cover the 
fruit, Cork the bottles securely, wax them 
down, and store in a cool dry place. 5 
Strawberries Preserved Whole.— 
Take perfectly sound ripe Strawberries which 
have been gathered in dry weather; pick and 
weighthem. Put them in layers on a large dish, 
and sprinkle finely powdered sugar between the 
layers—a pound of sugar will be required for 
every pound of fruit. Let them stand all night. 
Next day put the whole gently into a clean pre- 
serving pau. Let it boil ; shake the pan to keep 
the Strawberries from burning,‘ and pass a spoon 
cound the edges, but be careful not to crush 
the fruit. Remove the scum as it rises, and 
boil the fruit gently for a quarter of an hour. 
Drain the juice from the berries, and boil it 
separately for half an hour. If liked, a pint of 
Red Currant juice boiled to syrup with half a 
pound of sugar may be added for each pound of 
Strawberries, and this will greatly improve the 
flavour of the preparation. Pour the boiling 
juice upon the fruit, put both again into the 
pan, and boil the mixture for a quarter of an 
hour, or till the juice will set when a little is 
put upon a plate. Put the preserved fruit into 
jars, cover in the usual way, and store in a 
cool place. Strawberries preserved thus are 
very good served in glasses mixed with cream. 


Strawberry and Custard Pudding. 
—Take four ounces of finely-grated bread- 
crumbs. Place four tablespoonfuls of Straw- 
berry jam in a buttered pie-dish, cover this with 
the bread-crumbs, and add some good nicely- 
flavoured custard made with a pint of milk, two 
eggs, and a little sugar. Stir the custard over 
the fire till it begins to thicken, pour it 
gradually upon the bread-crumbs, and bake 
the pudding ina moderately heated oven, Time 
to bake, halfau hour. 

Strawberry Blancmange.—Take a 
quart of clear stiff blancmange made with isin- 
giass or gelatine. Sweeten this, and stir into it 
the juice which has been drawn from a quart of 
fresh Strawberries, Mix the | ingredients 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


STRAWBERRIES, now plentiful, are usually in 
season from June to July. Plants forced in 
spring often fruit in the open air in autumn. 
The Quatre Saisons, a small and good fruit, bears 
through the summer and autumn, The Grove 
find Scarlet is one of the best for preserving, 
whilst for dessert purposes none are equal to the 
British Queen. Sir Charles Napier and Sir Jo- 
seph Paxton are the best for general culture, as 
they are good for either dessert or cooking. 


Strawberries and Cream.—Procure 
the fruit when it is freshly gathered and just 
ripe. If itis not to be eaten immediately, keep 
it im a cool place till wanted ; but the fresher it 
is the better. Do not wash the berries unless it 
is absolutely necessary. If, however, they are 
dusty or not quite fresh, they may be cleansed 
and freshened by passing them quickly through 
a basin of cold water. They should not be al- 
lowed toremain init oneinstant. IZf the Straw- 
berries have been gathered in rainy weather, it 
is very desirable that this cleansing process 
should be performed, Strawberries are very 
delicious served with thick cream and finely- 
powdered sugar. These accompaniments should 
be sent to table separately, as if the sugar is put 
upon them even for a short time it will draw out 
their juice and change their colour. 


Bottled Strawberries.—Gather the 
Strawberries in dry weather when they are ripe, 
but not over-ripe. Pick them without bruising 
them, and put them into perfectly dry wide- 
mouthed bottles. Shake them down, and fill 
the bottles with clear syrup made by boiling 
three-quarters of a pound of refined sugar with 
half-a-pint of water. Cork the bottles tightly, 
and tie them down. Wrap straw round them 
to kéep them from being broken, and put them 
into a large stewpan with cold water up to their 

ks. Let the water be made to boil, then 





necks, 
draw the pan to the side, and let it simmer 
gently for ten minutes. Take the pan off the 
fire, and leave the bottles untouched till they 
are cold. Refit the corks, tie them down again, 
if necessary wax them over, and store for use, 
Time to simmer, ten minutes. 


Strawberries for Flavouring. — 
Gather the fruit in dry weather, pick it from the 
bolls, discard any bruised or unsound berries, 
and weigh it with an equal weight of finely- 
powderedsugar. Fillperfectly dry wide-mouthed 
bottles with alternate layers of fruit and sugar, 
and shake them gently to mix them. Cork the 
bottles closely, and cover the corks with bladder 
which has been cleaned, dried, and moistened 
with spirit on the side which is to be next the 
cork. Store in a cool dry place. The Straw- 
berries should be perfectly fresh when they are 
thus preserved. 


Compote of Strawberries.—Take a'pint 


of sae hcg ripe Strawberries. Pick |thoroughly, put the blancmange into a damp 
them and put them into a bowl. Pour over| mould, and leave it in a cool place till set. 


them a little clear syrup which has been made 
by boiling a quarter of a pint of water with five 
ounces of sugar for ten minutes. Cover the 
bowl containing them with a plate, and let them 
stand for an hour or more, Drain off the syrup ; 
boil it for a few minutes, skim it, and strain it 
ever the Strawberries piled in the centre of 


Turn it upon aglass dish, and serve. To draw 
the juice from the Strawberries, pick them, 
spread them on a large flat dish, -and sprinkle 
over them about six tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Let them stand for six or eight hours, 
and pour away for use the syrup which has 
flowed from them, 

















Strawberry Cardinal.—Hull a quart of 
ripe, finely-flavoured Strawberries, and discard 
all berries that are unsound or bruised. Sprinkle 
upon them a pound of powdered and sifted 
sugar, and pour over them half a bottle of 
Rhine wine, Cover closely, and let them 
stand in a cool placefor half an hour. Just be- 
fore they are to be served, pour over them the 
remainder of the wine, with another bottle, 
either of Moselle or of the same wine. Adda 
bottle of seltzer and serve. If liked the liquor 
may be strained and bottled for use. 


Strawberry Cheesecakes.—Take a 
quarter of a pint of ripe, finely-flavoured Straw- 
berries, measured after the stalks have been 
picked from them. [Bruise them thoroughly 
with a wooden spoon ina basin, and mix with 
them a heaped tablespoonful of powdered sugar 
and two well-beaten eggs. Line some patty- 
pans with good pastry, three-parts fill them with 
the mixture, and bake in a well-heated oven. 
If fresh fruit cannot be had, Strawberry jelly 
may be used instead, and then no sugar will be 
required, Time to bake, ten minutes. 








AQUARIA. 
MAKING AN AQUARIUM. 


SomE few months back I was desirous of making 
a tank for my fish &c., and to give them as 
near as possible an approach to their original 
habitation, I proceeded in the following way :— 
Obtaininga sheet ofzinc measuring 31in. by 24in., 
I cut and bent it into the shape of a large oblong 
square box without atop. By allowing a depth 
of 7 in. for the sides, I had atank of 24in. by.17in. 
I fastened Virgin cork to its inner sides with 
Proutts’ elastic glue, which, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, never taints the water or does injury 
to the fish. A small movable fountain is fitted 
up inthe centre. An inch from the top a waste 
pipe is inserted ; also in the bottom is fixed a 
piece of l-in. pipe with a water-tight cap, which 
on being removed allows the water to run out 
in a very short time for the purpose of cleaning 
the receptacle out. °The bottom is bestrewed 
with road-grit and shingle, and a few aquatic 
plants are placed in the cork. The tank has one 
side resting on the sill of a window at the back 
of the house, the others being surrounded with 
a flower-box constructed the same depth as the 
aquarium, and the outside is decorated with 
rustic woodwork. The whole is under glass 
and in asouth-eastern position, thereby receiv- 
ing the benefitof a few hours’ morning sun in 
bright weather. Convolvuluses, Ferns, Mig- 
nonette, and the Canary climber are growing in 
the box gurrounding the tank. I may here 
inention that I have continually used Virgin 
cork decorations for my aquariums, and have 
uot found that it affects the water or fish in the 
least. Before placing new cork in the tanks I 
sunk it in water for a week, and this doubtless 
was the means of drawing off any offensive 
matter the cork contained ; and when taken out 
and thoroughly dried in an oven, fastened it in 
the way indicated, To fit this up the expense has 
been from 3s. 6d. to 4s., the sheet of zinc costing 
the most, viz., 2s. Here, then, is a method by 





ase 
which anyone who has a few spare shillings 
may have a fish-pond in miniature, Certainly 
the inhabitants are not seen to advantage, as in 
a square or round aquarium ; but what matter ? 
Sucha contrivance is a fair imitation of what 
they once inhabited, as all light proceeds from 
above, and not all round, as is the case with or- 
dinary aquariums, when too much will often in- 
jure the fish, I find my minnows and -carp en- 
joy their new home exceedingly, and appear 
quite healthy. Ifat any time I find they are 
covered with a white film, I catch and place 
them ona little silver sand in a plate, with which 
they soon get smothered, then lightly press one 
finger on the head of the fish and draw another 
tenderly up and down the body a few times and 
then set them free again, and when the sand 
falls off the fish are quite clear of film. I have 
done this many times, and have had no fatal con- 
sequences arising therefrom. For the newtsa 
piece of cork is kept floating on the surface of 
the water upon which they can crawl, and this 
they highly appreciate. I feed these pets on 
worms, shreds of raw beef or mutton, pills of 
flour and water, and twice a week throw ina 
small quantity of Roberts’sfood for gold fish and 
minnows, which may be purchased at 2d, per 
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packet, and this they seem desperately partialto. 
‘A few weeks ago I brought home about thirty 
sticklebacks from a running stream in the 
country, and out of that number only two have 
survived ; and I have come to the conclusion 
that this species must be either very delicate 
and dieon accountof removal, or else because the 
London water is so different from brook water. 
I feel sure it cannot be for the want of vegetation 
in the tank, as I have sufficient of that. Iplaced 
a few river minnows in an aquarium in company 
with six or eight young tadpoles, and shortly 
after I found the fins and tails of the minnows 
bitten off, and some nearly to the flesh. If any 
one can tellme through thesecolumns if the pro- 
bability is that the tadpoles did the mischief, I 
shall feel obliged. Nothing besides was placed 
in the water with them. NrEwt. 
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BEES. 





We hear great complaints in many directions 
as to the loss of queens consequent upon the 
destructive nature of the past year’s weather ; 
and now many, finding that their bees are active 
about the mouth of the hive, but seem neither 
to worknor inclined to swarm, learn, on examina- 
tion, that there is no queen bee, and that the 
stock is practically good for nothing. If it 
were possible to provide queens for such for- 
lorn stocks, a great benefit would result ; but 
that is not an easy matter, as spare queens are 
rarities. To ascertain the condition of a doubt- 
ful looking stock, it is well to prevent the bees 
from coming outside in the mornings, and when 
convenient obtain a piece of the fungus com- 
monly used for the purpose, set it on fire, and 
place it just within the entrance. The fumes 
will soon make the bees insensible, and when so 
the hive may be lifted off and the bees thrown 
out upon a cloth spread on the ground. They 
then may be examined as well as the comb with- 
in the hive, and if a queen is not to be found, 
then the hive or stock is useless, unless a 
strange queen can be provided. If this is not 
possible, then it will be advisable to endeavour 
to unite the old stock with another that has a 
queen, but is perhaps weak, and to accomplish 
this it will be necessary to simultaneonsly send 
both stocks to sleep as before, throw each lot 
out together upon a cloth, and stand over them, 
tilted partly on one side, the hive which held 
the stock having the queen bee. The two 
stocks will then as they revive unite in the one 
hive, and most probably will agree to live in 
peace. In the case of strong stocks, whether 
old ornew, it is time that supers were placed 
on the hives, to prevent if possible further 
swarming, and to secure the best of all the 
honey, which in the supers is pure virgin and 
of the finest quality. EX, 1D) 


I shall be glad if some practical bee-keeper will 
give mea few hints in GARDENING respecting the 
practice of stupifying bees by means of burning 
fungus, &c., as my first experience has been 
most unfavourable, having lost my best stock. 
On the eve of swarming I gathered 13 lb. of 
delicious honey, but at the expense of days of 
great suffering to the industrious insects before 
their final collapse. I proceeded as follows: 
Procuring a shilling packet of fungus from 
Messrs. Neighbour and Sons, I followed their 
directions by igniting one half the quantity in 
a empty hive, over which the full one to be 
plundered was placed, and soon heard the bees 
dropping into the lower one. When all was 
quiet I separated the hives, expecting to see 
nearly tiie whole of the bees below, but found 
only about an eighth part of them. The 
combs of the full hive appearing to be closely 
packed, I carefully removed the stupified bees 
fromtheempty hive, and again placed the fullhive 
over it, burning the second half of the packet, 
the result being as at first, viz., the stupefaction 
of about one-eight part of the bees only. I was 
obliged to repeat the operation five times, using 
latterly brown paper, as my fungus was quite 
exhausted, and even then, when I turned up the 
full hive and allowed it to remain exposed to 
air and light, about 500 poor suffering bees 
crawled out, covered with honey, having tried 
to escape the fumes by hiding in the half-filled 
cells. Well, I placed the hive into which I had 
introduced them on its stand, expecting to see 
them active enough next day, but only a dozen 
made their appearance, and these wretchedly 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ill. The next day after about fifty crawled out, 
but soon dropped to the ground, and this they 
continued to do until the ground around the 
hive was covered with half-dead bees. When 
revived by a warm sun they seemed active 
enough, but could not fly far, and when placed 
in front of the hive crawled in more dead than 
alive. Even the most active in the hive would 
suddenly run out, as if frantic, and drop from 
the hive board. Upon raising the hive yester- 
day, a week after operating, I found that they 
had eaten the honey I placed for them, crawled 
out, and left but about sixty behind. These 
poor insects tried to hide in the empty cells of 
the comb I had introduced, but pity, not cruelty, 
induced me to drownthem. But twodead bees 
—drones—were in in the hive. 

Is this a fair sample of the humane system ? 
If so, by all means let us continue to smother 
the bees outright. If not, what was the cause of 
my failure? Can any one tell me? Was the 
brown paper hurtful? If so, the first two lots 
should have recovered, as none was used to them ; 
besides, the bees out for the day escaped the 
smother altogether. Why should they all die, 
or so nearly die, thatit was a mercy to killthem ? 

I continue to find half-dead bees upon the 
lower leaves of shrubs 10 ft. from the hive. 

Novices. 

Book on Bee Keeping.—Cottager.—‘ Manual of 


Bee Keeping,” by John Hunter, London: Macmillan 
& Co. 








POULTRY. 


Cramp in Chicks.—Cramp in_ chicks at this time 

of year must arise from some error in feeding. Probably 
their food is too soft, and they have not sufficient access 
to sand and smail gravel, without which they cannot 
digest their food. For the first week after chicks are 
hatched they should be kept to split grits and hard 
boiled egg, mixed with stale crumbled bread ; the second 
and third week substitute whole grits, with one meal a 
day of Spratt’s Poultry Meal, and after that they should 
be ready for good sound Barley twice a day, Spratt’s 
food ouce. Chicks should never be allowed to run on 
damp ground till after the third week. If very delicate, 
bread soaked in ale with a pinch of Cayenne strengthens 
them.—C, 
* Disease in Fowls.—Two sources of disease in fowls 
are, want of Grass or green stuff and a dust bath. I 
throw all the Grass of a small plot to the fowls ; not one 
ever fails. I have forty-five in a space of 100 square 
yards.—MABOR. 


Malt Dust for Fowls.—Can any reader tell me if 
malt dust is a good thing to give to fowls? if so, in what 
quantities must I give it them? and with what mixed if 
not alone?—G. A. F. 


Ventilating Hen Houses.—I have built a hen 
house, 9 ft. long, by 5 ft. deep, by 4 ft. broad, and should 
be glad to learna simple way of ventilation. Would an 
open space top and bottom of the door covered with 
perforated zinc be efficient? How many fowls should be 
put in a house of that size ?—C. W. 


Rats in Fowl Houses. —I have a fowl house 
built of wood surrounded with walls of turf, but unfor- 
tunately am much troubled with rats. I have lost many 
chicks through them. Can any one advise me as to the 
best way of getting rid of these pests?—H. BULL. 


Cats Killing Chickens.—May I suggest a plan to 
cure cats of chicken-killing which I find successful? It 
is to catch the culprit and shut it in a small space with 
a hen who has chickens; if of game breed so much the 
better. She will generally give the cat such a lesson, 
that nothing will persuade it to approach the chickens 
again, especially if a good ducking in a bucket of 
water follows the performance. Iam so pestered with 
my friend’s “pet animals,” that LT was obliged to get a 
legal opinion, and was told I was justified in killing cats 
caught destroying poultry ; put of course a friend’s 
«dear tom” must sometimes be spared. I find a terrier 
with ‘‘cat-killing” reputation is a great preventive.— 
He BA. 

Dropsy in Fowls.—All high-bred chickens are sub- 
ject to swellings on different parts of the body. It is a 
skin affection, and the swelling does not contain water, 
but air. I have found Spanish chicks especially troubled 
in this way, and always just before the formation of the 
quill feathers. I have never lost one since adopting the 
following treatment: Give the chick a small teaspoonful 
of castor-oil, containing as much flour of sulphur as 
will lie on a threepenny-piece, and rub dry flour of sul- 
phur thoroughly into. the skin of the bird, especially 
under the wings. If the swelling is very large, it may 
be pricked with a needle.—C. 


Eges Without Shells.—Erery morning on going 
into the chickens’ house I find under the perch a shell- 
less egg attached to the dung, and it appears to be emit- 
ted with the dung ; sometimes it has no yolk, sometimes 
it is a perfect egg minus the shell. It is not for the want 
of mortar, bones, oyster shells, or such like, for we have 
splendid eggs, usually with shells hard and thick.— 
Dis be 


Single or Double Combs in Cockerels.—This 
depends entirely on the breed, A Spanish cockerel with 
a double comb would be worthless, and a white rose 
comb Dorking with a single comb equally bad, With 
cross breeds it is quite unimportant, as they are of no use 
for show purposes.—C. 

Turkey Eggs. — Turkey eggs can be hatched 
under hens, but it is best to let turkeys hatch their own 
eggs. It israther late to sit them now, but we should 
try some. 
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HOME PHTS. 


Canaries Losing their Feathers.—As to the 
cause of canaries casting their feathers at a wrong time, 
it is most probably from the birds living in a draught ; 
nothing throws them into the moult so soon and prevents 
their singing. This is about the season they begin to 
change their feathers, though rather too early. When 
moulting canaries do not sing, but begin again in Sep- 
tember if placed in a good situation out of draughts and 
gas. The irritation is from their new feathers coming. 
Rape and canary seed mixed ought to be the best food ; 
now and then Groundsel, Chickweed, Lettuce Shep- 
herd’s-purse, Celery, and Apple. During breeding and 
moulting season, a little hard-boiled egg chopped up 
with some soaked bread (all water well squeezed out) 
anda small pinch of Maw seed once or twice a day. 
Care must be taken to keep the cage clean, and plenty 
of gritty sand and fresh water ; a bath they require every 
day if they will take it.—P. 


King and Queen Parrots.—Will “A. D’A.,” who 
gave a description of the king and queen parrots inGAR- 
DENING for October 25 last, kindly say where a queen 
parrot can be obtained? I have a fine king parrot, and 
would like to find him a mate. Also of what country are 
they natives ? what kind of nest-making materials they 
will require? if the young require any particular kind 
of food? and if the parrots will live out-of-doors during 
the winter? I have also a light green parrakeet with 
red beak, smaller than the king parrot. Can ‘A. pA.” 
tell me its name, and from what countryit comes? Also 
if it and the king parrot ever learn to talk?—H. M. H. 


Tortoise in Gardens.—Can any reader give me an 
idea of the habits, likes, or dislikes of the tortoise? I 
bought one some days ago and put it in the garden. Be- 
yond that I know little or nothing ; have given it soaked 
bread, which I do not think it has touched. Should it 
have a dry place to go in to sleep on out of the rain? 
and in winter do they bury themselves, or ought they to 
be brought into the house? The only apparent object 
of this one is to hide itself—K. A. H. 


Rabbit with Matted Hair.—My son has fancy 
rabbits, and of five young ones one (the male)has a very 
long white coat, which, from its length, we suppose has 
got matted. What canbe done? He has put him in a 
hutch alone, thinking the four others for warmth laid 
too close to him. He has pink eyes and would be lovely 
if it were not for his long matted hair.—MIGNONETTE. 


Canary Mopish.--I have a canary which till lately 
has always been in very good health. About a month 
ago I discovered lice on the water in which he washes. 
This last week 1 have seen nothing of them, but he is 
mopish, rough in plumage, and his breath is short and 
sharp. When he is sleeping, he seems as though he 
would tumble off his perch with every breath he draws. 
He is hanging in a sunny window free from draughts and 
eats well. He does not appear to be moulting. What 
should I do with him ?—BLUEBELL. 


Food for Birds. If ‘‘J.R. B.” will refer to GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED for June 5, he will find an answer 
to his question on strengthening food.—FERNDALE, 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Cut Flowers.—Per dozen bunches.—Anemone, 28 
to 6s; Azalea, 4s to 9s; Cineraria, 6s to 12s; Ferns 
(various), 3s to 98; Heliotrope, 6s ; Lily of the Valley, 4s 
to 128; Lilac, 23 to 8s; Mignonette, 4s to 9s; Narcissus, 
6s to 12s; Pelargoniums (zonal), 3s to 68; Pelargo- 
niums (large flower), 6s to 12s ; (double), 6s to 12s ; (Rose- 
scented leaf), 6s; Spireas, 6s to 12s; Tropzolums, 1s to 
3s; Tulips, 4s to 9s: Violets (blue), 1s to 28.—Per 
dozen fiowers.— Abutilon, 4d to 6d; Arum Lilies, 
3s; Tree Carnations, 1s 6d to 3s; Eucharis, 4s to 6s; 
Gardenias, 2s to 88; Roses, 1s 6d to 6s.—Per dozen 
sprays or trusses,—Bouvardias, 1s 6d to 3s; Fuchsias, 2s 
ae 43; Primulas (double), 9d to 1s; Stephanotis, 2s 
0 48, 


Plants in Pots.—Per doz.—Arum Lilies, 9s to 12s; 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 6s to 18s ; Begonias 
(flowering), 6s to 12s ; Begonias (fine-foliaged), 6s to 12s ; 
Bouvardias, 12s to 18s; Cineraria, 4s to 12s; Daphne 
indica, 4s to 6s; Dracena (green-leaved kinds), 128 to 
30s ; Euonymus, 4s to 12s; Huonymus (variegated), 6s to 
18s; Ferns (greenhouse and stove, various), 68 to 18s; 
Ficus elastica, 18s to 60s ; Fuchsias, 6s to 12s; Gardenias, 
24s to 36s; Lily of the Valley, 12s to 248; Mig- 
nonette, 6s to 98; Nasturtium, 3s to 6s ; Palms (small), 18s 
to 60s; Pelargoniums (fancy), 9s to 24s; Pelargoniums 
(scarlet), 48 to 9s; Pelargoniums (double), 6s to 12s; 
Roses (hybrid perpetual), 12s to 24s ; Spirza japonica, 63 
to 18s; Selaginellas, 3s to 48; Virginian Creepers, 6s.— 
Per pair.—Maiden-hair Ferns (large), 48 to 78; Palms 
(large), 15s to 42s; Amaryllis, 1s 6d to 3s each. 


Fruit.—Apples foauiery); per bushel and barrel, 98 
to 30s; Cobs and Filberts, per 100 1b, 120s; Grapes 
(English hothouse), per Ib, 2s to 6s; Lemons, per box, 
30s to 35s; Oranges (various kinds), per 100, 8s to 16s; 
Pomeloes, per dozen, 3s to 6s ; Pine-apples (St. Michaels), 
each, 5s to 15s; Pine-apples (English hothouse), per 1b, 
2s to 38; Strawberries per lb, 9d to 2s; Gooseberries 
per qt, 3d to 6d. 


Vegetables.—Per 100.—Asparagus, 3s to.5s ; French 
Beans, 9d to 1s. Per dozen bunches,—Carrots (out- 
door), 4s to 5s; Watercress, 6d to 8d; Leeks, 1s 6d to 3s; 
Mint, 4s to 6s; Parsley, 48; Turnips, 1s to 1s 9d; 

Radishes, 9d to 1s; Herbs,2dto6d. Per doz.punnets.— 

Cress, Mustard. or small salad, 2s. Per dozen, — 
Cucumbers, 4s to 78; Endive, 2s to 3s; Lettuce, 6d to 
1s. Per bundle.—Horseradish, 3s to 6s. Per lb,—Shal- 
lots and Garlic, 64; New Potatoes, 1d to 3d. Chervil, per 
punnet, 3d; Corn Salad, per half-sieve, 2s ; Mushrooms, 
per pottle, 1s 3d to 1s 9d; Potatoes (general store, round 
kinds), per ton, 100s to 200s ; Kidney, per ton, 120s to 
180s; Parsnips, per tally, 5s to 78; Rhubarb (per dozen 
bundles), 2s to 38 ; Spinach, per half-bushel, 2s 6d; Tarra- 
gon, per bunch; 6d. 
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THE CALIFORNIAN AND OTHER | Thus with a number of well-selected kinds | as L. Thunbergianum, which yield blood- 
LILIES. ke fine display may be had for at least five | red and apricot-coly1red blossoms when 
THERE is now such a variety of Lilies, that' months in the year. Lilies again possess 'little more than 1 ft. high, we can have 





























HUMBOLDT’S SPOTTED ORANGE LILY (LILIUM HUMBOLDTI), 








kinds gradually increasing in height till 
and long continuance of bloom—they grow|we reach the fine spotted crimson and 
of all heights, so that they can be used in! orange-flowered L. pardalinum, which at- 
any position. Beginning with such kinds | tains a hei-ht of 8 ft. in good soils A 


a really beautiful garden may be made of | other advantages besides variety of flower 
them alone. Many of the kinds commence 
blooming early in June, and others keep up 


a succession till far into the autumn, 
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visit just now to the Hale Farm Nursery 
is well repaid if only to see the collection 
of Lilies, which are just now at their best. 
We never remember seeing the North Ame- 
rican, and especially the large Californian, 
kinds so grand as they are there this season. 
Of L. pardalinum there are large masses 
in full flower, ranging from 5 ft. to 7 ft. 
high, and the gigantic form of it, named 
Robinsonianum, is even taller and more 
robust. L. californicum, too, has attained 
remarkable size and vigour, and is unsur- 
passed in brightness among all the forms. 
A late-flowering variety, named by Mr. 
Baker Bourgei, is a very desirable one, 
though the buds are not yet expanded. 
The stately L. giganteum is likewise finely 
in flower, some specimens being furnished 
with fifteen flowers, all bright and perfect 
on a stemabout 5 ft. high. LL. Browni, per- 
haps the finest of all Lilies, is unusually 
fine this season, the large beds of it now 
in flower at Tottenham being a sight well 
worth seeing. It yields large, chocolate- 
coloured buds, which, when they expand, 
reveal a perfect trumpet-shaped flower of 
ivory whiteness. The old Martagon and 
‘+3 numerous forms, including the handsome 
dalmaticum, album, Cattanas, &e., are still 
in perfection, as are also the late varieties 
of L. davuricum, Thunbergianum, and 
others of a similar type, together with the 
rarer L, philadelphicum and L. canadense 
in all its varieties, including the distinct- 
looking L. parvum. These are all in fine 
flower, as is also the singular-coloured L. 
testaceum, The beds of L. Krameri have 
for some time been very attractive, and 
presently L. longiflorum and its varieties 
will be equally showy. The noble-looking 
L. Humboldti grows remarkably fine in the 





GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED. 


Therefore we ask for the establishment of 
a collection of herbaceous plants before prepara- 
tions are made for a display of bedding, and our 
advice to those who love their gardens and walk 
much in them, and find amusement in watching 
the growth of plants, and in contrasting their 
various characters and attractions, is, that they 
should seek to develop the herbaceous depart- 
ment, and so become acquainted with its full 
capabilities. In this pursuit enthusiasm may be 
manifested without incurring the reproach of 
reason, for it is a truly intellectual pastime, and 
demands the practice of patience and the exer- 
cise of thought in no small measure from those 
who would know more of it than appears upon 
the surface. Let us for amoment consider the 
claims of the herbaceous border to better regard 
than is usually bestowed upon it. 
It is an important characteristic of the herba- 
ceous border that its proper tenants are hardy 
plants that need no aid of glass or fuel for their 
preservation during the winter. In the cultiva- 
tion of bedding plants we may fairly reckon on 
a brilliant display for three months, and it may 
extend to four—say from the Ist of June to the 
30th of September, but the herbaceous border 
will be gay from the end of April, or long before 
that, to the middle of October, a period of six 
months, and will offer us a few flowers in Feb- 
ruary, and a few in November and December, 
and in a mild winter will not be utterly flower- 
less even in January. It would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the herbaceous border is capable 
of a display of flowers all the year round, but 
it is very nearly capable of a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished. To the advantages of 
hardiness and continuity of bloom must be added 
a third and grand qualification of a distinguish- 
ing kind—that of variety. Itis scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that the varieties of form, colour, 
and general character amon gst hardy herbaceous 
plants is without limit; but, as variety can be 
obtained amongst ugly plants, we are bound to 
add that the proper occupants of the garden we 
are considering are all beautiful, and a con- 
siderable proportion are well-known favourites. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that with all 
their good claims to loving regard, the hardy 
herbaceous plants obtain but scant attention, 
and tens of thousands of persons who know that 
Verbenas are somewhat showy when in flower, 
and would like to grow thousands of them, are 


ture. 





stiff soil here, and is just expanding its 
large pyramidal heads of flowers. 

The following isa list of Lilies in flower 
near London during the past week :— 


Lilium concolor Lilium auratum 


Szovitzianum canadense 
pomponium parvum 
pulchellum Parryi 
davuricum giganteum 
monodelphum Humboldti 
carniolicum japonicum 
Martagon & vars. croceum 
umbellatum Browni 
elegans pardalinum 
columbianum californicum 
Krameri Thunbergianum 


ET 


HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 


Tur hardy herbaceous border is the best feature 
of the flower garden, though commonly regarded 
as the worst. When well made, well stocked, 
and well managed, it presents us with flowers in 
abundance during ten months out of twelve, and 
in the remaining two blank months offers some 
actual entertainment, and many agreeable hints 
of pleasures to come, to make an ample reward 
for the comparatively small amount of labour its 
proper keeping will necessitate. Given a few 
trees and shrubs, a plot of grass, and comfortable 
walks, the three first essentials of a garden, and 
a collection of hardy herbaceous plants is the 
fourth essential feature, and may be the last ; 
for the bedding system may very well be dis- 
pensed with in a homely place, provided the 
hardy flowers are admitted and cared for ac- 
cording to their merits. It may be that many a 
reader of this will be disposed to question 
whether Pelargoniums should be swept away to 
make room for Lilies, and Verbenas denied a 
place because of the superior claims of Phloxes, 
but such a question we do not propose ; our busi- 
ness is to point out that the bedding system is 
an embellishment added to the garden ; the her- 
baceous border is a necessary fundamental fea- 





prepared any day to ignore the whole tribe of 
herbaceous plants as weedy things that have had 
their day, and, with the exception of a Lily or 
two, and perhaps a Hollyhock, deserving of a 
place only in the unsavoury hole where Grass- 
mowings and the sweepings of the poultry house 
are deposited with a view to a ‘“mixen.” It 
ought to be needless to attempt this vindication, 
but we feel bound to urge that every rational 
development of the hardy garden will prove ad- 
vantageous to the lover of flowers, as tending 
both to lessen the expense and labour which the 
keeping of a garden necessitates and consider- 
ably augment the pleasures that it is capable of 
affording as the seasons change and the year 
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justice to them, the bedding display has to be 
contracted or abolished, The majority of the 
best herbaceous plants—Hollyhocks, Phloxes, 
Lilies, Tritomas, Delphiniums, Pinks, Chrysan- 
themums, Primulas, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 
Anemones, Ranunculuses, | Irises, (Hnotheras, 
Foxgloves, Campanulas quire a deep, rich, 
well-drained loam, but, will grow well in clay 
that has been generously prepared, and need not 
be despaired of altogether where the soil is shal- 
low and sandy, provided there are appliances 
available in the shape of manure, mulchings, and 
waterings, to sustain them through the hottest 
days of summer. It must not be forgotten, too, 
that if the herbaceous border is formed ona some- 
what good soil—say a soil that will grow a Cab- 
bage—and in a position open to the sun and the 
health-giving breezes, it may be enriched by the 
addition of Roses, Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Bal- 
sams, Dahlias, and many more good things that 
‘‘ need only to be seen to be appreciated.” — The 
Amateurs’ Flower Garden. 





Home-grown Spirea japonica.—We 

have become so accustomed to let the supposed 
superiority of imported productions pass un- 
questioned, that I suppose any one who enters 
a plea in favour of home-grown Spireas will be 
looked upon with distrust. But why a plant 
that delights in abundant moisture and a mode- 
rate amount of sunlight cannot be grown to per- 
fection without a preliminary sea voyage passes 
my comprehension. We are not yet clear of the 
effects of the miserable season of 1879—cold, 
wet, and sunless—yet our Spireas, even on 
north borders that did not get the little sunshine 
with which we were favoured, are flowering ex- 
cellently, and large clumps, lifted with balls of 
earth and set in Vineries for a few days, have 
been good throughout the season for decorative 
purposes. Any one having old forced plants 
should try them on a good piece of ground, and 
after one season’s rest compare the result with 
imported plants. If they do not hold their 
sround against the ordinary run of such plants, 
I shall be disappointed, as I see no reason why 
this Spirzea cannot attain equal perfection here 
as on the Continent.—J. G. 


The Culture of Pinks.—The culture of 
the Pink, either for exhibition or decoration, is 
so simple, and the outlay so small, that it is a 
wonder to me how itis it should come to be so 
neglected of late years, but, like some other old- 
fashioned flowers, it will perhaps ere long come 
to the front. Pinks may be got from any nur- 
seryman almost at from 3s. to Gs. per dozen 
pair, The best time to get them is in August 
or beginning of September, when you can get 
newly-struck pipings. Place them at once ina 
sunny situation ; if situated in a smoky town a 
cold frame will be needed ; if the air is clear an 
open bed will do; and when once planted openly, 
scarcely any care is needed from the time they 
are planted till they begin to push up their 
flower-stems in the spring. The soil should be 
quite fresh, and very little or no manure is 
needed; and those planted in the frame will need 





goes round. 

As hardy herbaceous plants of some kind or 
other will grow in any soil and any aspect, not 
one single square foot of ground in any garden 
need be utterly barren.» A tuft of Solomon’s 
Seal in a dark spot where the soil is quite unfit 
for better plants may be_ better than nothing. 
Sunny, shady, hot, cold, dry, moist, or even wet 
positions have their several capabilities for hardy 
plants, and we have but to make our selections 
prudently to ensure a plentiful clothing of herb- 
age and flowers for every scene. But an herba- 
ceous border designed for a good collection of 
plants should consist of good deep loamy soil ; 
the greater part of it should be fully exposed to 
sunshine and breezes, but it is wellto have some 
extent of ground partially or considerably shaded 
to provide the greatest possible variety of con- 
ditions for the greatest possible variety of the 
forms of vegetation. In preparing a border, in 
the first instance the ground should be well dug 
two spits deep, and at the same time liberally 
manured. In the case of an old border requiring 
improvement, it may be well to lift all the plants 
and ‘‘lay them in” safely while the border is 
trenched and manured ; or it may suffice to leave 
the good plants undisturbed and provide sites 
for additional planting by opening holes and dig- 
ging in plenty of manure. In any case we would 
earnestly advise that herbaceous plants should 
be thoroughly well cultivated, even if, to do full 





all the air possible, except in very frosty 
weather. Plant out in spring as early as the 
weather will permit, and as soon as they begin 
to grow, mulch the top of the bed with equal 
quantities of well-rotted horse dung and leaf- 
mould 1 in. deep. They will then push on their 
new growth fast. As soon as they begin to 
send up their flower-stems, give another good 
mulching of sifted manure, adding about one- 
fourth of fresh soil. Get some sticks (I use 
Willows) and tie each flower-stem to a stick, 
Let them grow on, keeping them tied up the 
stem till they begin to flower. Then give 
another top-dressing with new horse droppings 
if it is at hand, and it will help the side-shoots 
on so that they will not be robbed by the first 
blooms. It is now time to multiply your stock. 
If the plants have made any breed in July, cut 
with a sharp knife the shoots that are the 
strongest, cut the ends of the grass off, and cut 
the shoot two or three joints below the grass or 
leaves. Prepare a bit of ground as follows : 
Scatter on the surface a little salt, then riddle 
on 2 in. deep of fresh soil, prick your 
pipings in, and put a light or hand-glass over 
them, and they will be struck in a few weeks. 
—Lacy GREEN. 

Planting out Fuchsias.—Do the readers 
of GARDENING know how well greenhouse 
Fuchsias can be hardened into becoming out- 
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Giant Lily (Lilium giganteum). 
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Crimson-anthered Lily (Lilium Szovitzianum). 
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Umbel-flowered Lily (Lilium mnbellatum), 
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Brown’s Trumpet Lily (Lilium Browni), 


SOME HARDY LILIES NOW IN FLOWER IN LONDON GARDENS, 
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I plant them out in June, and then 
cut down the branches and 
pile ashes over the roots. They will throw up 
fine shoots next summer and bear very good 
flowers. This plan answers even in a col 
climate. They might be planted out much 
later in the year after flowering in the green- 
house. —HAREWOOD. 


Bast Lothian Stocks.—Many sow these 
in August, and no doubt itis a good plan; but 
if they are sown early in the spring in heat, 
pricked off when large enough to handle, and 
treated liberally until they are fit to plant out, 
say early in May, they will be in flower in 
July. In warm, porous soils early planting 
is desirable, as it enables them to get well esta- 
blished before hot weather sets in. When the 
seeds have been saved with care, these Stocks 
are well adapted for planting in masses in the 
flower garden, as a considerable proportion of 
the plants will produce double flowers; and 
what few single cnes there are do not, as is the 
case with many other kinds of Stocks, run up 
with a loose, straggling habit, but retain the 
compact orderly style of growth peculiar to this 
variety ; therefore the fact of these flowers 
being single is not noticed so much, as it does 
not bring them objectionably into prominence. 
They will flower beautifully all through the 
autumn ; in fact, unless the winter be severe 
or very wet, there is no cessation in their 
flowering. Continual wet weather and a 
water-logged soil are more fatal to them than 
even frost. At present this variety of Stock 
does not appear to have run into so many 
colours as other kinds, and there seems to be 
little difficulty in keeping the individual colours 
distinct. The white variety is especially pure 
and good.—H. 


Tropzsolum polyphyllum.—tThis is one 
of the most valuable hardy plants ever intro- 
duced, not only for its freedom of growth and 
flower and the readiness with which it may be 
grown, but also for its picturesque way of 
growth, for, while its foliage may form a dense 
carpet over a bank, the wreaths of flowers 
usually throw themselves into irregular wind- 
ings and groupings.—V. 

Propagating Pansies. —In order to 
secure a good stock of any kind of Pansy, it is 
better to trust to plants raised from cuttings 
than from seed, as_ seedlings, although true to 
colour, have such diversity of shades, markings, 
and habits of growth, that they cannot be 
trusted to produce a constant and even mass of 
colour. Cuttings made of the young growth 
that comes up from the. base of the plants in 
summer are best, inasmuch as they are firm and 
generally strike freely. Old blooming wood is 
usually hollow, and consequently strikes badly. 
Cuttings may be put ina cool, shady place 
in sharp sandy soil any time during the next 
three months. For spring beds none are better 
than Blue King, Bedfont Yellow, and Snow- 
flake; and of early blooming Violas, none are 
better than Bluebell, Yellow Boy, and White 
Swan.—D. 


The First Fuchsia (F. coccinea). — 
This lovely Fuchsia associates well with the 
ordinary occupants of a mixed border, and is 
so graceful and beautiful both in growth and 
bloom as to commend itself to the notice of the 
most casual observer. It readily adapts itself 
to any locality, provided the soil be not of the 
wettest and coldest description, and even then 
a slight covering of coal ashes after the stems 
have been cut down in autumn will suffice to 
protect the roots in winter. In_ favourable 
situations it often attains a height of 6 ft. 
From the axils of the leaves, which are of a 
fine green colour, beautifully tinged or veined 
with red, the flowers, which before they fully 
open are not unlike crimson drops, are produced 
in profusion during the greater part of the 
summer. The Fuchsia in question was first put 
into commerce by Mr. Lee, the founder of 
the well-known nursery at Hammersmith, who, 
it is said, obtained it in the following way :— 
Mr. Lee having heard that in the window of 
an humble dwelling in Wapping, growing in a 
pot, was to be seen a beautiful plant with 
drooping flowers like earrings, his curiosity 
became excited, and he at once determined to 
proceed to the locality and see for himself. 
Once there, he could not disguise his admira- 
tion of the plant in question, and soon intro- 
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duced himself to the owner, whom he found 
to be the wife of a sailor. After some pre- 
liminary conversation, he offered her a golden 
guinea in exchange for the plant, but this she 
refused, saying that her “ Jack had brought 
it home from a foreign country, therefore she 
would not part with it for his sake.” After 
some persuasion, however, and a promise that 
he would propagate a plant of the same for 
her, and at the same time placing in her 
hands all the cash he had about him (about ten 
guineas), he obtained possession of the plant, 
which was speedily propagated, and found, as 
may be imagined, a ready and profitable sale. 
The fine old Fuchsia gracilis rubra and F. 
Riccartoni may also be used for outdoor deccra- 
tion, being equally hardy ; but where a strong- 
growing, free-blooming kind is required for 
training against a wall or fence, there is, as yet, 
nothing to equal the old F. corallina,—R. 


Humea elegans.—For planting round or 
near fountains placed in the centre of a flower 
garden this plant is excellent. Its graceful 
drooping tresses of silky brownish-orange- 
coloured flowers, which glitter in the sun, when 
moved by the breeze, give it a charm beyond de- 
scription. Whether as a back line to a long 
border, asa single specimen to let into the lawn, 
or for the centre of a bed or vase, it is most 
charming ; and as its culture is easy, and its 

eriod of beauty extends from May till Novem- 
bert a brief notice of how it may be best grown 
may not be unacceptable to your readers. Sow 
the seeds now in a pan of light soil, and place 
+t in a warm frame until the plants are in rough 
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Humea elegans.—A graceful plant fur the garden or 
greenhouse. 


leaf ; then remove them into a cool frame, where 
they can receive plenty of air and slight shading 
during hot sunshine for a fortnight, when they 
will be ready to pot off singly in 24-in. pots, 
using light rich soil for the purpose, and plung- 
ing the pots to the rim in sand or sawdust. 
Keep them close and shaded until sufficiently 
strong to stand out when they must be gradu- 
ally exposed to sun and air, after which they 
will only require to be covered with a glass sash 
during cold or wet weather. Shift them into 
larger pots throughout the autumn and following 
spring as they require it, taking care not to let 
them become pot-bound, as their beauty is much 
lessened by being in any way stinted, either in 
bee room, moisture, or richness of soil. By 
iberal treatment they will retain all their foli- 
age in a healthy green state until finally de- 
stroyed by frost. During winter, a low tem- 
perature, plenty of air, and being kept near the 
lass suits those intended for planting out 
better than heat and a close atmosphere. Give 
plenty of water before turning them out of the 
pots, and also for a week or two after planting, 
until they are fairly established in the soil, 
which should be composed of turfy loam and 
well-decayed manure or leaf-soil. When kept 
under glass to flower in pots for indoor decora- 
tion, they are not half so beautiful as when ex- 
posed to the open air, their colour indoors being 
a kind of greenish-pink, which gives the plants 
a sickly appearance. Slightly fumigating them 
during the spring months will keep them free 
from insects, which are apt to infest the under 
surface of their foliage.—J. S. 
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Garden Ornaments.—In an article under 
this heading ‘‘ Newt” speaks of glue in connec- 
tion with outdoor work. My experience teaches 
me that the less one has to do with glue for such 
work the better. French wire nails are the 
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thing ; they are to be had of all sizes, and do not 
split the wood like square nails. “’ Newt” also 
tells your readers to use green paint. If they 
must paint, I would advise them to try the ef- 
fect of chocolate colour. How it is that gar- 
deners have such a weakness for green paint I 
do not know ; there are very few greens which 
harmonise with the greens of Nature, and the 
prevailing gardener’s green is enough to turn the 
whole harmony of Nature upside-down. Why 
paint such things at all? varnish them if you 
want them to last a few years longer.—WHITBY. 



































































ROSES. 


Propagating Roses.—One of the most 
successful methods of striking Roses that I have 
ever found is, when the first flowers of the season 
are over, and when the shoots which bave borne 
them have pushed the second growth, to take 
them off when they have reached a half-ripened 
condition and insert half-a-dozen cuttings to- 
gether in 5-in, or 6-in. pots in sandy soil. Place 
them in a cold frame quite moist ; shade and 
keep the frame so close that the air given will 
not cause them to flag, and in three weeks’ time 
the base of the cuttings will be callused over, 
when, if the pots are then plunged in a slight 
hotbed and treated like other cuttings, they will 
root directly and make useful little plants before 
the autumn, whereas if put in heat before they 
are callused over, three-fourths of them will 
damp off. 


Mildew on Roses.—Apart from the un- 
sightly appearance which Roses affected with 
mildew have, it does them much harm, and 
completely spoils the autumn bloom which ought 
to be forthcoming. ‘Therefore, as soon as ever 
the parasite is seen, means should at once be 
taken to destroy it; sulphur in some form, either 
dusted on the leaves or in water, will be found 
the best remedy. 


Climbing Devoniensis Rose.—This is 
a beautiful Rose for covering a lofty wall, and 
at this season its flowers are lovely in a cut state. 
It is often complained of as being a shy bloomer, 
but it is a rampant grower, and in order to in- 
duce it to flower well, the young shoots, which 
in vigorous specimens are often 10 ft. or 12 ft. 
long, should be left their fulllength. The prun- 
ing should be confined to thinning out the wood 
and removing occasionally an old branch to make 
room for the young shoots, as it is towards the 
points of these that the flowers are chiefly pro- 
duced; no shortening should be permitted beyond 
removing a few inches of the soft points.—H, H. 
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BONES FOR THE GARDEN. 


In Garpentne IntustrateD, July 10, there 
appeared an article on “ How to Reduce 
Bones,” upon which I beg to offer a few re- 
marks that may be useful to those living in the 
country who have gardens and may wish to 
convert bones into a profitable manure. The 
plan recommended in the article referred to con- 
sisted in making a trench some 3 ft. or 4 ft. deep, 
and filling in the bones between alternate layers 
of wood ashes. This cannot certainly be con- 
sidered a rapid or indeed a desirable plan, as 
the author himself admits that about ten 
months will be required to effect complete 
decomposition. Further, if water be added 
every eight or ten days, as suggested, it is 
extremely probable that the soluble salts 
present in the wood ashes would be washed 
away and pass off in the drainage. But, to my 
mind, it appears a mistake to bury bones in a 
cold soil where the temperature must be low, 
for we know that all animal substances decom- 
pose more readily the higher the temperature ; 
and meat is kept in the coolest part of the 
house to retard this process of decomposition as 
much as possible. 

In dissolving bones we should reverse these 
conditions and keep the bones in a warm place 
with just sufficient water to keep them moist, 
and enough wood ashes to completely cover 
the several layers of bones. I would suggest 
that an old tub, placed in the sunny side of the 
garden, would be a much more convenient 
receptacle than a trench dug in the cold soil. 

With the aid of a bell-shaped iron mortar, 
which could be obtained for 5s. from any iron- 
monger, the bones might be first broken up 
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into 4-inch pieces, and so rendered much more 
perfectly acted on by decomposing agents, such 
as the wood ashes already suggested, or by 
sulphuric acid, if the latter can be conveniently 
obtained. 

It is most desirable that all refuse bones 
should be made available in some form as 
manure rather than be allowed to remain, as 
they too often are, an ever-fertile source of 
disagreeable odours from the dust-bin. But I 
go further, and ask how it is that the special 
chemical manures, which are now so largely 
used among farmers to supplement the use of 
farmyard manure, are not more largely em- 
ployed in our gardens ? 

It is only necessary to study first the special 
requirements of our different garden crops, and 
then to apply the manures that have been 
found specially most suitable. Among farmers 
superphosphate and dissolved bones are em- 
ployed for root crops; while guano, nitrate of 
soda, and sulphate of ammonia are the dress- 
ings used for cereals, such as Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, &c. 

It is to be regretted that the valuable 
experiments which Mr. Lawes has carried on 
for upwards of forty years on his estate at 
Rothamstead have not been brought before 
farmers and gardeners in some popular form. 
The very elaborate manner in which the results 
of these experiments have been published 
prevents outsiders from deriving the full benefit 
of the practical knowledge gained after many 
years of careful research. No doubt this will 
be done by-and-bye. Many of the special 
manures that are advertised as intended for 
garden purposes have no doubt been com- 
pounded after careful study of the requirements 
of plants. 

I have myself during the past few years 
carried out experiments in my own garden 
with the remaining portion of special fertilisers 
sent to me for analysis, and the results obtained 
have been full of interest. It should be re- 
membered that all the valuable elements con- 
tained in a mixture of bones and wood ashes, 
and which are only available as manure after 
decomposition, can at once be obtained by 
using superphosphate (phosphate of lime dis- 
solved by acid) and guano with some muriate 
of potash. Thousands of tons of superphosphate 
and guano are used by farmers every year, 
and doubtless in the future we shall find these 
fertilisers employed largely in our gardens. 

79, Mark Lane, London. JoHN HUGHES, 








FRUIT. 

Large Strawberries.—Some Strawber- 
ries shown at the Brighton Show the other day, 
by Mr. Rutland, from Goodwood, created quite 
a sensation, being admitted to be the largest 
ever seen. Some idea of what they were may 
be gleaned from the fact that eight weighed 
1lb. 1 oz. One measured 3% in. across it and 
several 34 in. ; they were not only large, but a 
very abundant crop, and have been the admira- 
tion of all who have seen them. So much for 
deep cultivation. Very little rain has fallen at 
Goodwood this season compared with many 
parts of the country, and not one drop of water 
have they had but what has fallen from the 
clouds. 


Figs Trained and Untrained.—Some 
are of opinion that Figs on open walls are 
more satisfactory left to grow wild than trained. 
The reason for this is obvious : the training was 
not suited to the requirements of the subject 
dealt with. JI havemyself seen fruit in abund- 
ance in exceptionally fine seasons on trees unin- 
terfered with, but the crop was certainly not so 
regular, fine, or satisfactory as that on trees 
which were systematically trained so that the 
maximum of heat and light might reach the 
useful bearing wood, and the strength of the 
tree be directed towards its production instead 
of being wasted on useless watery growth. 
My own impression is that no fruit tree better 
repays a little extra attention than the Fig.— 
ee. 1H. 

The Lady Apple.—This beautiful little 
dessert Apple, the Pomme d’Api of the French, 
will soon again be seen in the windows of the 
fruiterers’ shops in Covent Garden, where its 
handsome form and brilliant cclours never fail 
to excite admiration, and until late in spring 
boxes of perfect fruits of it may be obtained. 





It is by no means a new Apple ; on the contrary, 
it was once said to have been known and appre- 
ciated in the time of Pliny. It is now thought 
to have been, originally, a French Apple, ob- 
tained from a wild variety found in the forest 
of Apis, in Bretagne. In Normandy it was well 
known in 1690, and was then called Gros Apis 
and Long-bois. The fruit of this Apple, which 
should be gathered as late as possible, should be 
thinned where it is too thick, and, above all, 
should be as much exposed to the sun as possible, 
so as to give it colour. So well does it adhere to 
the tree, that it will brave, without falling, the 
strongest winds. This Apple should be eaten 
with its skin on, this having so agreeable a per- 
fume that we can hardly afford to dispense with 
it. It is largely grown in the United States, 
and always commands a higher price than any 
other fancy Apple inthe market. In this coun- 
try it would, doubtless, succeed well under 
orchard-house culture, on the Paradise stock, 
or in the open air. Any one having a spare 
wall might with advantage plant a tree or two 
of this Apple against it. October is the best 
month in which to plant.—G. 








VEGETABLES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES, 


_ Watering.—The common-sense way of do- 
ing this in the open air is to pour it on the land 
between the crops in the evening only, giving 
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in winter. That indispensable kind Autumn 
Self-protecting should be planted on rich land, 
as should also the Autumn Giant Cauliflower. 
Planting Celery in the Trenches 
from the Seed-bed.—It is not customary to 
do this, but in certain places it is not a bad plan ; 
of course, where it is done the seeds should 
either be sown thinly or the plants thinned out 
to 2in. apart in good time before they crowd 
each other. No doubt transplanting increases 
the numbers of fibres or feeding roots, and keeps 
them nearer home, so to speak, than if otherwise 
treated, and on good land where the food supply 





—both liquid and solid—is ample, it has a bene- 
ficial tendency ; but in places where water is 
scarce and difficult to apply, keeping the roots 
near the surface is not an unmixed good. We 
cannot transplant anything without checking its 
growth, and there are places and seasons when 
the fewer checks given the better. 

Sowing Lettuces for Winter.—From 
the middle of July to the 25th is a good time to 





sow a good breadth of Brown Cos, Hick’s Hardy 
Green Cos, Hammersmith, and Tom Thumb Cab- 
bage Lettuces for winter. Select an open situa- 
tion, where the land is in good heart; if the 
weather be dry, soak the bed with water before 
sowing the seeds, and cover with dry soil. 


Radishes.—These, at this season, are often 
difficult to obtain crisp and good, and as the 
space occupied by them in comparison with other 
crops is small, we find it best to make up special 
beds for them, with rich, light soil, on a cool 
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sufficient to moisten the soil to the extremities of 
the roots, and the next morning scattering an 
inch or so of short manure, rough leaf-mould, 
old tan, or dry soil over the surface, having 
previously just loosened it up with the hoe. 
Where such precautionary measures for lessening 
evaporation are taken, once a week will be suffi- 
cient to water all crops. If watered frequently, 
liquid manure should be given occasionally, to 
compensate for the waste of manurial matters in 
the soil from so much water being so rapidly 
passed through the upper stratum, to be as 
rapidly evaporated again by the hot sun the fol- 
lowing day. Never use hard pump-water until 
it has been well exposed to the sun and air, and 
hoe up the surface two or three times a week. 
Few seem to realise the benefit derivable from a 
frequent stirring of the earth’s surface in dry 
weather as a means of retaining moisture in the 
land and keeping the root-run cool. 
Planting-out Broccoli.—The main crop 
of Broccoli should have been planted out and 
established in some open situation, and have 
space enough allowed it to induce a dwarf, sturdy 
growth, keeping in mind the average growth 
which each kind usually makes. The Leaming- 
ton and Eclipse are two excellent late kinds, 
that will not disappoint if obtained true; they 
eome in ia successionas I have set them down. 
There is yet time to plant them out for a late 
spring crop ; Eclipse will quite meet the earliest 
Cauliflowers at the end of May or beginning of 
June, but it should be got out at once to obtain 
good heads. Early planting usually leads to firm 
growth, with itsconsequent immunity from frost 


Lady Apple, 


border. The waste soil from the potting-shed 
comes in well for this and similar purposes, and 
where many bedding plants are grown the tem- 
porary sheltering places used for them may be 
employed for this purpose; under such treat- 
ment they grow rapidly, and are mild in flavour. 
The French Breakfast Radish is the best variety 
for sowing in summer,—B. D, 





Parsley and Harly Horn Carrots.— 
A good breadth of these sown now will prove 
to be exceedingly useful, but no time should 
be lost in getting them in. A south or shel- 
tered border will be the best site for them ; it 
should be dressed with a sprinkling of guano 
or some other artificial manure, or, if more 
convenient, the drills may have a good soaking 
of liquid manure just previous to sowing the 
seeds. The drills for the Carrots may be 8 in. 





apart, and as soon as the young plants are up 
thin them out to 4 in. apart in the rows ; this 
will be sufficient, as the largest may be drawn 
for use when about the size of one’s thumb, 
and the operation of drawing them fresh from 
the ground should be continued all through 
the autumn and winter, merely protecting with 
a thin covering of dry litter when severe wea- 
ther sets in. The Parsley drills should be | ft. 
apart, and the young plants should be thinned 
out to 5 in. or 6 in. asunder. I have a bed 
that was sown about this time last year that 
is far superior to any sown in the spring; not 
a dozen plants have shown any symptoms of 
running to seed, and they will not do so before 
next year, Sown now, and some efficient 
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means of protecting during severe weather, 
there need be no scarcity of good Parsley.— 
K. H. 
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THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 








Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
July 26.—Sowing Wheeler’s Imperial and Heartwell 
Early Marrow Cabbage ; also Broad-leaved and Green 
‘urled Endive on a moist border ; planting out the last 
rows of Celery in trenches, in which has been put a zood 
supply of well rotted manure, to which had poeviouny 
been added soot and salt at the rate of 25 Ib. of the 
former and 1 bushel of the latter to the load; putting 
Jargonelle Pears in gauze bags to protect them from 
wasps, &c. ; nailing and tying in leading shoots of Peaches 
and Nectarines ; taking lights off early Peach house and 
well watering the borders ; layering Strawberry runners 
in pieces of turf 4 in. square which have previously been 
soaked in manure water. 


July 2'7._Sowing Brown Cos and All the Year 
Round Lettuce, Red and White Turnip Radishes, and 
Early Horn Carrots for autumn use ; potting Primulas 
and Cinerarias for supplying cut, flowers ; storing Shallots 
and Garlic in a cool shed ; earthing up Celery whilst it is 
perfectly dry ; stopping laterals through all Vineries 
where the fruit is ripening ; hoeing, cleaning, and water- 
ing amongst late Peas ; taking up a border of Early Ash- 
leat Kidney Potatoes and laying them in the sun to get 
ereen for seed. 

July 28.—Sowing Turnips ; putting in a few Pelar- 
gonium cuttings ; staking Chrysanthemums ; pruning and 
nailing Plum trees ; pulling up pickling Onions and lay- 
ing them out to dry ; stopping and nailing the shoots of 
Tomatoes on walls ; giving late Vineries a good soaking 
oi guano water. 

July 29.—Sowing Mignonette in pots’; also Telegraph 
Cucumbers ; renovating linings round all Melon and 
Cucumber frames ; digging ground (previously occupied 
by Peas) for Cabbages ; hoeing among Gooseberries and 
Currants. 

July 30.—Sowing Spinach; also in a pit Osborn’s 
Early Forcing Bean to succeed the outdoor crops; re- 
potting Ferns and Draceenas for dinner-table; earthing 
up Leeks, thinning Turnips and Spinach. 

July 31.—Sowing a bed of Harly White Naples Onions 
for use in spring; pulling up one portion of spring- 
sown Onions to dry ; gathering Gherkins, Cucumbers, 
Cauliflower, Onions, &c., for mixed pickles. 


Flower. 


Many annuals, although beautiful while 
in bloom, are sometimes of short duration. 


plants ; 
never remove the healthy tops from any plant, 
or the never-failing result will be to weaken it 
seriously. 






























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


greatly assist them, and a free use of the 
syringe with clean water twice a week, taking 
care to moisten the roots as well, will much 
improve their health and appearance. Remove 
all dead and decaying tops from plants that 
have flowered early, in order to reduce to a 
minimum the greatest drawback to herbaceous 
but for the sake of mere appearance 


Show Pelargoniums that were placed 


in the open air to ripen their wood, as recently 
recommended, will now be in a fit state for 
heading down, an operation which should be 
performed at once, as their ability to flower 
early next spring depends much upon the time 
at whiéh they are cut down. 
roots confined in a pot should have its head 
removed without first allowing the soil to get as 
dry as 
necessary to 
the case of Pelargoniums than in that of most 
plants, 
being in soil that is too wet than the generality 
of plants in cultivation. 
down place them in a cold pit or ordinary 
garden frame in a sunny situation, put the 
lights on, 
to admit air, 
whilst the sun is on the glass, syringing them 
freely overhead at the same time, which will 
be all the water they will require until they 
have broken into growth afresh. 


No plant with its 


it will bear without injury. It is 
be more careful in this matter in 
as they are more impatient of their roots 
After they are headed 


but tilt them in the daytime in order 
closing them in the afternoon 


Fuchsias.—A portion of the plants that 


flowered earliest may now with advantage be 
placed for ten days or so in the open air, during 
which time they should receive only just enough 
water to prevent them from flagging. 
this their side branches are cut into four or five 
joints, the leading shoot being shortened propor- 
tionately, and they are then put ina house or 
pit, where the atmosphere can be kept a little 
close and moist by freely damping the floor, 
closing the lights in good time in the afternoon, 


If after 


and syringing overhead, they will quickly throw 
out fresh shoots that will bloom freely through 






























They should (if the seed is not required) 


be cleared a \ a Sea thee Peauty the autumn ; and to assist them to do that they 
is over, and be immediately replaced Dy | should have weak manure water applied once or 
other plants. Attend to the various sorts} twice a week 
of plants in the flower-beds as regards : 


Petunias.—These make excellent pot plants 
and are very showy, especially the flaked varie- 
ties, both single and double. To have them 
stocky and short-jointed they should be grown 
out-of-doors, fully exposed to the sun, and be 
stopped frequently to induce them to break back 
freely and form bushy plants. When grown 
under glass the stems become drawn, which they 
likewise do in the greenhouse while producing 
their blooms. To obviate this as much as pos- 
sible they should be placed in light airy positions, 
where they only get a small amount of shade, if 
any at all. By cutting back any that have be- 
come straggling and drawn, and replacing them 
out in the open air, they soon break again and 
flower with great freedom, so that a constant 
supply may be kept up by growing a few plants 
and treating them in this way. While out-of- 
doors the pots should be plunged so as to prevent 
the sun from drying the roots. 


Celosias.—The brilliant and feathery plumes 
of these and the length of time during which 
they may be had in bloom render them very de- 
sirable plants to cultivate, either for the purpose 
of supplying cut flowers or for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration, where for effect they 
have no equal among soft-wooded plants. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are very subject to 
red spider, and, unless kept well syringed while 
growing and freely supplied with water at all 
times, they become so much injured as to lose 
their foliage entirely long before the flowers be- 
come shabby. 


training, pegging down, watering, &c., and 
regulate the growth of standard and pyra- 
midal specimens of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Tropeolums, Clematises, &c., while drooping 
plants in baskets and vases will also require to 
be occasionally regulated and trained, so as to 
be made to depend gracefully over the sides 
and around the margins of the same. Plants 
suitable for this purpose are the various sorts of 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Clematises, Convolvu- 
lus, Maurandias, Lophospermums, and many 
others. 

Biennials and perennials raised from 
seed sown during the spring must on no account 
be allowed to stand too close on the beds, for if 
crowded, the whole get drawn up weakly, and 
a season is so far lost that they flower only 
meagrely the ensuing spring and summer. In 
preparing nursery beds for those that do not 
absolutely require a shaded position, select an 
open position where they will make close, 
compact growth, which will enable them to 
stand the winter and produce double the 
quantity of flowers that can be obtained from 
weakly grown examples. Those that do . not 
like full exposure to the sun, as, for instance, 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, should have a 
place at the north side of a wall, not, as 
they are often seen, crammed away under the 
shade of trees that not only darken them too 
much, but impoverish the soil to an extent that 
prevents them attaining anything like the 
necessary strength and vigour. 


Herbaceous Borders.—Stake and tie 





everything that requires it before it is broken 
down by the wind, especially tall-growing 
subjects like Hollyhocks. These fine plants 
are often thrust at the extreme back of 
a border, close up to trees or shrubs, 
where there is no possibility of their ever 
being more than uiere shadows of what 
they would grow to if justice were done to 
them ; in such places the bottom leaves are 
usually all destroyed by red spider before 
their flowering is half over. Mulching with 
$ in. of rotten manure over the roots will 





Double Zinnias.—There is generally a 
scarcity of gay-blooming plants late in autumn, 
and although Zinnias are not generally cultivated 
in pots, they are most valuable for that purpose, 
their gay colours and fine large globular flowers 
making quite a display indoors long after they 
cease blooming in open beds, where damp nights 
and heavy rains generally cut short their beauty. 
Any left over from planting should have their 
flower-buds nipped out and be potted up at once, 
after which set them in the shade for a few days 
till they get hold of the soil, and then out inan 
open situation, A few seeds sown now will not 
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be too late, as they grow rapidly at this season 
and soon come into bloom. 


Late-flowering Lilies of the lancifolium 
section will now have formed their flowers and 
have filled their pots with roots. Where there 
are many bulbs in a pot, the soil naturally be- 
comes exhausted, and unless from this time on- 
wards they are regularly supplied with manure 
water, the bottom leaves will turn yellow and 
fall off long before the flowering is over, a cir- 
cumstance which gives them an unsightly ap- 
pearance. Where a number of these useful 
decorative plants are grown, their season of 
blooming may be much prolonged by placing a 
portion at the north side of a wall now, where 
they will not receive muchsun. Whentheflowers 
are visible this will not have any effect upon 
drawing them up weakly, provided they are set 
where they will get plenty of light; keep them 
well tied out so as to admit light to the inside 
leaves. If aphides make their appearance upon 
them they should be immediately thoroughly 
syringed with Tobacco or Quassia water, laying 
them down on their sides for the purpose, for it 
the aphides be allowed to remain on them, they 
will destroy the leaves in a very short time. One 
of the first essentials of successtul Lily culture 
is to maintain the leaves in a healthy state as 
long as possible, The number of flowers pro- 
duced by pot Lilies is generally not more than 
half the quantity which they would bear were 
the treatment such as they require. 


Violets.—Well-established plants of Violets 
are now throwing out strong runners, and if a 
stone be placed on each so as to press them to 
the soil, good strong plants can soon be obtained. 
As soonasthey have begun to rootinto thesoil the 
runners should be lifted and planted out ina 
piece of well-prepared ground in the form of a 
bed, and they will yield fine flowers early in 
autumn and winter if the weather be at all open 
and warm. ‘The state of the weather has much 
to do with the production of flowers. 

Dianthus.—The annual varieties are now 
getting into full bloom. There is the well-known 
Indian Pink (Dianthus chinensis) and its double 
form ; both are now in flower, and they contain 
very charming varieties, especially those haying 
fringed edges. Then there is the pretty dwarf 
Dianthus Heddewigi and its fringed variety, 
laciniatus, both large and rich in colour. The 
best soil for these annual Dianthuses if one of a 
light sandy nature. The seeds can be sown in 
the open ground, and the plants thinned out to a 
requisite distance when the seedlings are large 
enough to be handled. 


Shrubbery. 

Where alterations in gardens are contem- 
plated, the present is the most suitable time for 
making notes and observations having reference 
to these changes, as all trees, &c., have now 
attained to a mature condition as regards the 
hue or colour of their foliage, their habit of 
growth, &c, ; and such notes made now will 
probably be found to be very useful at a later 
period of the season when such alterations are 
being carried out. In selecting trees and shrubs 
it is necessary to take into consideration their 
habit of growth and the form they are likely to 
assume when they are fully developed, and 
whether they will be of an upright or drooping 
habit, or of a round-headed or pyramidal form, 
&c.; and, with a view to secure the desired 
effect in grouping or arrangement, the hue and 
form of leaf should also have attention given 
them. There is also another very important 
point which should not be lost sight of, viz., 
that of selecting plants that are likely to thrive 
in the soil and situation where it is intended 
they should be planted. 


Indoor Fruit. 


Vines from which the Grapes have been 
cut, and that manifest an undesirable tendency 
to produce wood, stopping, which is the only 
way to meet the difficulty and induce earlier 
ripening and resting, must be persisted in. 
Keep the houses as cool as possible, and the 
foliage clean and free from insects, which, now 
that the fruit is used, will be a comparatively 
easy task, as syringing may now be done when- 
ever it may be thought necessary. If the 
borders are at all unsatisfactory now is the time 
to see to them, either as regards the examina- 
tion of old drains or making new ones, or giving 
additional soil and top-dressing. Of course 
suitable weather must be chosen for such work, 
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asit is very undesirable to be moving soil when 
it is in a pasty condition, both as regards the 
Vines and one’s own comfort. Give air freely 
to Grapes colouring, but guard against cold 
currents, which are oftener the cause of 
‘“‘shanking ” than the state of the soil or 
border, which generally gets the blame, and 
sometimes perhaps rightly. A severe check of 
any kind occurring at that critical juncture 
when the fruit begins to change from the sour 
to the saccharine state will cause shanking, 
and perhaps there is no greater cause of that 
evil than over-cropping ; and yet how slow we 
are to acknowledge the fact, or to rest con- 
tent with one good bunch rather than two 
inferior ones shanked. Go over late Grapes 
prior to colouring, and clip out all small or 
imperfectly fertilised berries, and if necessary 
tie up the shoulders of the bunches. All that 
are intended to hang on the Vines or keep long 
should be well thinned out, especially towards 
the middle of the bunches, else in the winter, 
should one berry crack or go mouldy, the entire 
bunch will be sure to follow. 

Melons.—A minimum bottom-heat of 70°, 
and the same of top-heat, are indispensable for 
crops approaching maturity, and air must be 
given freely whenever the weather is favourable. 
Keep the soil in a moderate state as regards 
moisture, and when watering is necessary let it 
be done thoroughly and always with water of 
the same temperature as that of the border. 
To some, the question of a few degrees’ dif- 
ference between the temperature of the water 
used and that of the border may seem of little 
moment, but it not unfrequently makes all the 
difference between a good crop and a bad one ; 
indeed, it is by a combination of so-called little 
matters that success in most matters is attained. 
Stop and tie in successional plants, and carefully 
guard the foliage from injury of every kind, 
exposing the fruit to light as much as possible. 
It is not yet too late to plant more Melons if 
wanted, but they should be got out without 
further delay. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

Peaches and Nectarines should be gone 
over as often as they require it, removing all 
superabundant and ill-placed shoots. Take care, 
however, to destroy none that will be required 
for bearing next year. Want of observation and 
forethought in this matter is the cause of so 
many of these trees being deficient in the way 
of bearing wood in the centre, the fruit being 
borne almost exclusively near the extremities of 
the branches, instead of being evenly distri- 
buted over the whole surface. Such shoots as 
are to be retained should now be laid in close to 
the wall, an operation especially necessary in 
late localities, where, there is a difficulty in get- 
ting the wood ripened over each tree ; moreover, 
now and then, see that the fruit is fully exposed 
to the sun, and where any symptoms of mildew, 
either on the leaves or fruit, show them- 
selves, dust, the tree, or at all events the 
affected parts, with flour of sulphur. Let 
the sulphur remain undisturbed for four or 
five days before it is syringed off. Be assiduous 
in regularly syringing with water, and also in 
giving a copious supply to the roots; this is 
not only necessary to enable the fruit to attain 
its full size, but also to prepare good wood for 
another season. Probably half the failures that 
occur in the cultivation of Peaches and Necta- 
rines, particularly in small gardens, aredue to the 
trees not receiving sufficient attention. With 
the exception of pruning and nailing, they are, 
comparatively speaking, often left to take their 
chance, or they are subjected to a course of 
alternate care and neglect, which results ina 
crop of fruit being obtained in such sea- 
sons as it is to be met with everywhere, but 
none at other times. There is also an immense 
difference in the size and quality of fruit borne 
by trees that réceive the requisite attention as 
compared with that produced by those existing 
under neglected conditions. 

Apricots.—These should also have suffi- 
cient young shoots nailed or tied in close to the 
wall to supply bearing wood evenly over the 
whole surface. These young shoots, when in 
absolute contact with the wall, will frequently 
set a crop of fruit when that upon spurs, which 
stands further away, is destroyed by spring 
frosts. The difference that 2 im. make in such 
matters ‘would scarcely be credited by those 
who have not had an opportunity or taken the 
trouble to compare the results, , 











Vegetables. 


Shallots, Garlic, early Peas, early © Cauli- 
flowers, autumn-sown Onions, and the earliest 
kinds of Potatoes ought to be harvested, and 
as soon as they are lifted let the .ground 
be cropped as follows: On the Shallot, Garlic, 
and Onion ground put Lettuces, Endive, Tur- 
nips, and Karly Horn Carrots; on the Cauli- 
flower ground, winter Spinach; and on the 
Potato ground, Broccoli or other kinds of 
winter Greens. If the ground was well treated 
for the preceding crops, no preparation beyond 
that of cleaning and levelling will now be neces- 
sary. We usually plant the main crop of Broc- 
coli on the Strawberry plot that has done duty 
for two years. As soon as the fruit has all been 
gathered, the plants are planed off with 
spades, and the Broccoli planted between the 
rows, in holes made with a crowbar, and filled in 
with fine soil. Under these conditions Broccoli 
thrives at least as well as on ground that has 
been elaborately prepared, putting out of the 
question the saving of labour and time. Small 
saladings, Mustard, Cress, Radishes, &c., may 
still be sown in open borders in small quantities 
weekly, and as French Beans are not likely to 
do much good outside, provision should be made 
for making a sowing forthwith either in frames 
or in pots, to be introduced into houses or pits 
as room can be found for them, 


Tomatoes.—The naturally vigorous habit 
of these plants is such that they usually: grow 
toorank if they receive over much moisture at the 
roots, but in exceedingly dry weather they must 
be regularly supplied with water, or the fruit 
will neither swell to the requisite size, nor will 
the plants continue growing. Do not allow 
them to get too much crowded with super- 
abundant shoots or to hang loosely from the 
wall, or the progress will be slow. They 
should be kept regularly and evenly trained, 
so that the sun can reach every part. 


Herbs.—-In drying herbs an open shed or 
room, where plenty of air can be given, is 
necessary. Stretch out a piece of netting, such 
as is used for protecting fruit from birds (wire 
netting if at hand will do); on this, lay the 
herbs (which should be cut when quite dry) 
thinly. Thus treated, air acts upon them from 
all sides, and they dry quickly without losing 
their best properties. When perfectly dry put 
them loosely in white paper bags, tie them up, and 
hang them where they will be free from damp. 
Herbs treated in this way will be found to be 
but little inferior to such as are fresh cut. Sage 
should now be propagated by slips, taking off 
middling-sized branches and inserting them 
moderately deep in the ground in rows where 
they are to be grown. If the weather becomes 
dry give them plenty of water until they are 
rooted. The advantage of growing Sage from 
slips or cuttings is that plants so produced have 
not such a disposition to flower as those raised 
from seed, 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


COVERING GLASSHOUSE WALLS. 


For covering the back or other walls-of cool 
conservatories, the 

Camellia, for striking and permanent effect, 
is unrivalled. I have often thought, when look- 
ing at the weedy character of the usual occu- 
pants of such walls, what a change would take 
place ina few years were they planted with a 
good selection of Camellias. It often happens 
that, in such positions, only a subdued light 
reaches the base of the wall, and most of the 
plants of a climbing or semi-climbing habit rush 
up to the top after the light, and the lower part 
of the wall is left bare, or, at least, only thinly 
covered. The Camellia, when planted out in a 
good border, will thrive and flower in a position, 
as regards light, where other plants (except, per- 
haps, the Myrtle) would only have a lingering 
existence, Of course, to covera wall 12 ft. to 
15 ft. high with Camellias will take time ; but 
every year they will gradually creep higher and 
improve in appearance, and when at last the 
wall is covered and the plants in flower, what a 
grand display will be the result! Even though 
scentless, the flowers are so brilliant and varied 
in colour, from the purest white to the darkest 
crimson, as to be altogether matchless.’ I have 
a Camellia-covered wall in my mind’s eye that | 
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had charge of years ago, where flowers could be 
had in abundance from November till May—and 
such flowers—not like the small thin-petalled 
starvelings often seen growing on plants in pots. 
There is no question, I think, that Camellias 
planted out in a good border produce the finest 
flowers, and although the bush form is the natu- 
ral habit of the plant, yet, if planted out in a 
young state against a wall, it submits to train- 
ing as readily as any climbing evergreen; and 
if early, medium, and late-flowering varieties 
are selected, flowers in abundance may be ob- 
tained from a wall for at least six months in the 
year, and that, too, at a time when flowers are 
most valuable. In planting out Camellias, and 
hard-wooded plants generally, deep planting 
should especially be guarded against; for in 
making new borders that will, for the most part, 
be composed of fibrous materials, decomposition 
and settling will go on for years, and the plants 
gradually, but almost imperceptibly, subside. 
When this takes place the proper remedy is to 
lift the plants, make up the border, and re-plant, 
when no harm will follow; but I have met with 
instances where the borders had been gradually 
made up with fresh soil without lifting the 
plants, and the accumulation of soil round their 
collar brought on a sickly, unhealthy appearance, 
which was speedily followed by death; and, 
doubtless, some cause other than the true one 
was assigned for the disaster. I do not think, 
as regards soil, there is anything better for 
Camellias (if permanent effect is aimed at) than 
a rich turfy, rather sandy loam, If at all adhe- 
sive when the fibre in it decays, it will probably 
become too close and heavy, and although Camel- 
lias enjoy abundant supplies of water, still, any- 
thing in the shape of stagnation at the roots 
must be avoided ; therefore, if the loam is at all 
heavy, peat or thoroughly decayed leaf-mould, 
with a proportion of sand and lumps of charcoal 
to increase its porosity, should be added; but 
in using leaf-mould, unless care is used to have 
none but what is thoroughly decayed, fungus 
may be introduced amongst the roots that may 
be productive of serious injury to the plants. I 
have also on several occasions seen the same re- 
sult follow the use of peat in which very small 
particles of the rhizomes of the common Brake 
Fern, or little bits of the root of the common 
Heath had been left in the soil. Therefore, for 
making Camellia borders, if good loam can be 
obtained which does not contain lime beyond 
the small average amount usually found in all 
soils, I should recommend its use in preference 
to composts of all kinds, and trust to liquid 
manures, and especially that made from soot, to 
give strength and vigour when required. 

As wall or pillar plants for a cool house 
Myrtles might be more extensively used than 
they are ; when planted out they grow rapidly, 
and their sweet white flowers are exceedingly 
beautiful. Sprays of glossy-leaved sweet- 
scented Myrtle are very desirable for mixing 
with cut flowers either in the drawing-room 
vase or in bouquet making. Habrothamnus 
fasicularis and elegans are free-growing and 
free-flowering plants, of semi-climbing habit, 
well adapted for covering walls, pillars, or 
arches in a cool conservatory, as is also the 
Cytisus racemosus, which, when planted in a 
border of loam, assumes an almost perpetual 
flowering habit. 

Many other plants might be mentioned, such 
as Magnolia fuscata, which, although of slow 
growth, makes rather a desirable wall plant, 
especially for low walls. In a rather dark 
shady corner, Clianthus puniceus would be at 
home, as itis rather subject to attacks of red 
spider when the sun shines full upon it. 
Abutilon Thompsoni makes a grand wall plant, 
growing as freely asits parent, the old striatum. 
I may say, several years ago, I obtained seed- 
lings from this identical with striatum, and so 
I suppose Thompsoni to be a variegated sport 
from that old variety. In warm light houses 
few things can equal the Luculia gratissima for 
covering walls. ‘The Heliotrope, also, is a good 
subject for a light position, as, by judicious 
pruning back, it may be in bloom at any season 
of the year. I once hada wall covered with it 
that I always cut back in July to get a new 
flowering growth for autumn and winter. 
Fuchsias, also, when planted out and pruned 
back in July, will make a new growth and 
bloom beautifully through the autumn and 
winter» months. Fuchsias, however, attain 
their greatest perfection when trained along the 
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entirely hide their supports and produce a |of 
wondrous wealth of gracefully-drooping floral 
beauty, that must be seen to be adequately 
appreciated. Oranges and Lemons—in fact, all 
the Citrus family—do well in loam and planted 
against a wall in a warm house, and I have|p 
seen good crops of at least useful fruit pro- 
duced in this way. These should, however, be 


























































































are pliable, so as to be easily got into 
shape without having recourse to strong 
ligatures, which would have a tendency to 
check the proper circulation of the sap. 

There are various ways of clothing the back 





grown in an interesting manner in a compara- 


ing this height, as for my purpose it does not 





the hottest part, at least, 
of the day, would be 
shaded, and would in 
consequence be the 
dampest, shadiest posi- 
tion in the house, emi- 
nently suited for flower 
culture. One mode of 
planting such a wall 
would be as follows :— 
Run parallel wires, 
tightly strained, 6 in. 
from the wall and the 
same distant apart, to 
form a support for 
Mosses, Ferns, and soil, 
which latter should be 
principally composed of 
peat, with some charcoal 
and pieces of freestone 
intermixed. I think I 
need scarcely enter into 
details, as a small 
amount of ingenuity, 
when accompanied by 
taste, will plant the sur- 
face of such a wall with 
Ferns, Club Mosses, &c., 
so as to produce a charm- 
ing effect with the sur- 
face neatly mossed over. 
Begonias of the varie- 
gated section might also 
be introduced with Fit- 
tonias, Eranthemums, 
Sonerila margaritacea 
and S. Hendersoni, 
Cissus discolor, and 
Panicum variegatum, 
but the stove plants, of 
course, would only be 
introduced into a tropi- 
cal Fernery. 

Another way of making a Fern wall may be just 
briefly noticed, and as this will bea more elabo- 
rate affair, it will consequently be more expen- 
sive. In the first place callin the bricklayer, 
and have a series of small brick arches run all 
along the base of the wall. On the first series, 
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tie-rods supporting the roof, as then they | might be made out f 


&c., on the back walls of Vineries and other 
fruit houses; but in all cases where the walls 
are used in this way they should be well painted 
and wired for training, and once a year the 
lants should be unfastened from the wall, 
which should be washed with a solution of soft- 
soap, or some other insecticide, to keep down 
B. H. D. 


planted out when young and when the branches | insects. 


Winter.—I have found these to do well 
treated as follows : I put from four to six roots 
of them ina 5-in. or 6-in. pot in August or Sep- 
walls of Ferneries and stoves with Ferns and | tember, 
fine foliage and creeping plants ; and, when so | they begin to grow ; then I ey them into a cold 


treated, a large collection of plants may be | pit, giving all the air possi 
and only keeping them from frost, and just pre- 


tively small space. Supposing it is desired to| vious to their blooming I bring them into the 
cover a wall—at the back of a Fernery, for in- | greenhouse, giving them a good place on a light, 
stance—in which case I will assume the house airy shelf, where they throw up strong blooms. 
to have a span-roof running east and west, the | When out of flower I replace them in the pot, 
back wall being, perhaps, 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, and, | encouraging the foliage so as to keep it green as 
of course, on the northside. I am only suppos- long as possible. When it shows signs ef turnin 
yellow, I gradually withhold ‘water till the soi 


matter whether it is more or less. The wall in becomes quite dry, and allow them to remain 





Cut-leaved Sow Thistle (Sonchus laciniatus). 





run a second just a little narrower, and on the 
second a third, and so on till the top of the 
wall is reached, the arches gradually decreasing 
in size, so a8 to be narrowest at the top, If 
the arches are one brick thick, that will be 
quite strong enough. It is not necessary that 
the arches in any one series should be all alike, 
as if diversity of outline is sought for, it may 
be obtained by varying the size. This system 
of brick arches will form the base or foundation 
of the structure, and may be dressed in any 
shape desired, leaving plenty of pockets to hold 
soil to grow Ferns and other plants. The mode 
of dressing and hiding the brick-work is alto- 
gether a matter of taste, and may be done either 
with virgin cork, or spar, or red sandstone, 
worked up with cement, avoiding as much as 
possible all formality. Of course all the -brick- 
work will be covered with whatever material 
it is decided to use, as the main object in using 
brick arches at all is to make sure of a supply 
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or the extended cultivation | have no convenience for forcing flowers the Tri- 
teleia thus treated is invaluable, as the slight 
ae alone which it receives suffices to 

ring it into full bloom some weeks earlier than 
those in the open border.—J. B. 


The Cut-leaved Sow Thistle (Sonchus 
laciniatus) as a@ Table Plant.—The plant in 
question attains a height of some 2 ft. or 3 ft., 
or even more, and it should be grown with but 
a single stem, as in that state its peculiar beauty 
is displayed to the best advantage. The leaves 
are long, thin in texture, and pinnate, and their 
colour is bright green. Under artificial light 
they appear almost transparent, which, added to 
their pendent, arching habit, render this Thistle 
a really charming subject for room decoration. 
It may be grown in small pots for the conve- 
nience of placing it in ornamental vases, and the 
soil should be loam, peat, and sand, in the pro- 
portion of two parts loam to one of peat and 
sand; the drainage must be rerfect, and during 
the time it is growing water must be freely sup- 
plied, but during winter, when at rest, just 
sufficient to keep it alive is all that is necessary. 
It will strike tolerably free from cuttings made 
from the small side shoots, but the stout main 
shoots will not strike readily. It is a native of 
the Cape de Verd Islands, and may be grown in 
a frame or an ordinary greenhouse. 



































































Oranges, Lemons, Guavas, Cape Gooseberries, 


iY: 





Iris persica and reticulata for 


and plunge them like Hyacinths till 


le in fine weather, 








House and Window Gardening. 





Window Plants.—From week to week 
I have read in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED various 
complaints from amateurs as to the non-flower- 
ing of their plants. Perhaps two or three simple 
rules for their guidance would not be objected 
to. The first is, daily attention. Every morning 
spend half an hour looking closely into their 
wants ; see if they have enough of light and air ; 
look well if that pest the greenfly has attacked 
them, and carefully pick the insects off ; 
examine the under part of the leaves especially. 
Secondly, do not deluge your plants with water. 
I have seen poor plants soaked with moisture 
day after day, even in winter, and the con- 
sequence, of course, was they died, Give plenty 
of air, even in winter, and never keep a plant 
in darkness. I have been window-gardening 
for several years, and have reared most beautiful 
healthy plants, such as zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, Musk, Yellow Broom (Cytisus 
racemosus), and other plants, which have been 
admired by those who have been able to buy 
beautiful specimens, but lost them very soon 
for want of a little attention. Some people buy 
lovely plants, and admire them very much, but 
place them, perhaps, behind a curtain away 
from the light, and where they rarely get a 
breath of pure fresh air, and with this treat- 
ment their owners expect them to give forth 
beauty. I have one window facing south, and 
I have a very cool greenhouse (too cool, I fear) 
facing the north to keep those plants in that I 
do not require to adorn my sitting-room. 
have not said anything as to soil ; I often find it 
difficult to get all that is required, but I am on 
re. sea-shore, and I use very largely sea-sand. 
—ERINA. 


Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh,—With 
regard to the length of time during which cut 
blooms will remain fresh much depends on the 
manner and at what time they are collected. 
Flowers should, if possible, never be cut during 
the heat of the day, but of all things avoid doing 
so in sunshine, as they droop almost at once, 
and even if they regain their freshness when 
placed in water, it lasts but a short time. 
Flowers should always be cut with a sharp 
knife, not with a pair of scissors, and the stems 
should be seule in a slanting direction ;_ the 
advantage of doing so is that when the little 
vessels of the stem are cleanly cut, they draw 
up moisture freely, which keeps the flowers 
fresh ; but if bruised, absorption is stopped, or 
at least impeded. The water in which flowers 
are arranged should be changed every alternate 
day, if not daily, and the stems of the flowers 
should be cut afresh.—A. H. 

Hemlock Leaves and their Uses.— 
Permit me to direct attention to the useful- 
ness of the leaves of Hemlock for decorative 
purposes ; small leaves of this plant have a 
pretty light Fern-like appearance when inter- 
spersed amongst flowers im a vase. The foli- 


in the pots till they are wanted to start again. 
—J.F. 
The Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora) 
as a Pot Plant.—Many may not be aware 
how well adapted this pretty little spring-flower- 
ing bulb is for pot culture. About a dozen good- 
sized bulbs should be placed in an 8-in. pot, 
using a compost of leaf-mould and turfy loam, 
to which may be added a portion of well-decom- 
posed manure; pot firmly, and give a good water- 
ing to settle the soil, and then plunge the pots 
in a cool frame or at the back of a north wall 
up to their rims. During September and Octo- 
ber place them where they may enjoy full expo- 
sure to sun and air; they ee be wintered ina 
cold frame where they can be fully protected 
from hard frosts, taking care to keep them 
sufficiently moist at the roots to prevent the 
foliage from becoming yellow, which it is apt to 
do if they be allowed to remain dry. When the 
buds begin to appear they may be removed to 
the conservatory or sitting-room. There is one 
peculiarity in the growth of this plant which 
adds much to its beauty when thus grown, viz., 
the leaves turning downwards and completely 
clothing the sides of the pot ; in order, therefore, 
to see it to full advantage, it should be placed 





of moisture and soil. I belieye a good case 





in a somewhat elevated position, For those who 
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age of this plant when growing in dry sunny 
spots assumes a crimson-brown tint, which for 
the decoration of light-coloured fruits is very 
effective.—A. 


Panicum variegatum.—Where indoor 
decoration has to be provided, plants of a 
trailing or pendulous habit of growth are neces- 
sary for furnishing the edges of jardinettes or 
stands, and this is an invaluable plant for the 
purpose, its habit of growth and beautiful varie- 
gation being in every way perfect. I insert three 
cuttings in a small pot, and, as soon as they 
get a few inehes long, peg them down close 
on the soil, when they throw out a number of 
side shoots and form excellent plants without 
any further training.—J. 


Campanula fragilis.—The old drooping 
C. fragilis, now seldom met with, is one of the 
most beautiful long-blooming plants which we 
have for windows, where its profusely-flowered 
pendent shoots can be seen to the best advan- 
tage, and its colour, pale blue, from its compara- 
tive scarcity, makes it still further desirable. 
It strikes freely from cuttings put in any time 
during the spring and summer in ordinary soil ; 
small pots 7 in. or 8 in, in diameter are sufficient 





uncommon shade, and the pale green leaves con- 
trast so beautifully with the flowers. It must, 
indeed, prove an especial favourite to everyone 
who grows it and sees it in its full beauty.— 
W.A. G. 


Table Plants.—The genus Dracena fur- 
nishes many plants whose brilliant-coloured foli- 
age and graceful habit render them all that can 
be desired for table decoration, and they will 
generally succeed well when grown in soil con- 
sisting principally of turfy loam with a portion 
of peat, leaf-mould, and sand. They may also 
be rapidly increased by means of cuttings or 
eyes, as the tops of over tall specimens may be 
cut off and potted in sandy soil, in 3-in. or 4-in. 
pots, and placed under a hand-glass in a stove, 
where they will root in a fortnight or three 
weeks. Large plants, too, cut downto nearly 
the surface of the soil will soon produce several 
young shoots, that can be formed into cuttings, 
which soon take root, and the stems of plants 
so cut down may be split down the centre, when 
each division, cut into pieces of about 1 in. in 
length, containing an eye or undeveloped bud, 
will strike if gently pressed into pots or seed- 
pans filled with a compost formed of sifted leaf- 
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three times a week, and the better this is at- 
tended to the longer the plants continue to 
grow and yield blossoms. For later supplies 
seeds are sown in succession during the spring 
months, and in dry seasons they are given copi 
ous supplies of water. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





2509.-Hoya carnosa.—The plant in 
question being pot-bound, shift it at once into 
the next-sized pot in a compost of half loam and 
peat, adding thereto a good sprinkling of silver 
sand, This plant thrives best in a structure 
where a moist, genial atmosphere prevails. It 
may be utilised as a climber to cover a back wall, 
or may be trained round a pillar. It may also 
be trained about a trellis consisting of a few 
stout sticks placed round the edge of the pot. 


2579.—Treatment of Auriculas.—Un- 
less seedling Auriculas are now strong they can 
hardly be expected to flower next spring, but if 
good robust plants then they may do so, Pot 
up at once into 3-in. pots in a mixture of good 





for even large specimens, 
for a number of years. 

Striking Cuttings in Windows.— 
The cuttings of many plants from roots much 
better in a room when placed in water than 
when planted in soil. A phial is filled with 
water and the cutting inserted in it to the 
depth of about an inch. Paper is wrapped 
round the cutting so as to close the mouth of 
the phial, which is then placed in a sunny 
window. Should the water evaporate too much, 
luke-warm water is to be added. Cuttings of 
such plants as Oleander, which are slow to 
root, are very successfully treated in this way. 
When the roots have been developed inside 
the phial to such a degree that they will not 
pass through its mouth, the phial is to be 
broken, and the cutting thus released may then 
be planted in soil. 

Spirawa palmata as’a Window Plant. 
—Many readers will doubtless be glad to know 
what a valuable plant the Spirea palmata is for 
growing in rooms. About three weeks ago I 
brought a nice plant into the house from the con- 
servatory, just as the trusses were opening, and 
it is still in full bloom. This species flowers a 
little later than the Spirza japonica, but it is 
much superior to it, as the large branching heads 
(not spikes) of bright rosy-pink are of such an 


The plants will last 





Hardy Purple Clematis (C. Viticella venosa). 


soil and sand plunged in a mild bottom-heat 
and covered with a hand-glass. Some few of 
the species will succeed in a greenhouse tem- 
perature, but the sorts best adapted to table 
ornament, such as D. Cooperi, rubra, terminalis, 
gracilis, and others, require a warmer tempera- 
ture, 





Clematis Viticella venosa.—This is 
one of the hardiest of Clematis, and one of the 
best for climbing over hedges, low shrubs, &c. 
Plants of a good size may be grown in tubs or 
pots, and are excellent for baleony decoration. 
Its flowers are of a reddish-purple colour and 
very freely produced. It will grow in any 
ordinary garden soil provided it is well drained. 
The best time to plant is in autumn or in 
spring. 

Sweet Peas in Covent Garden.— 
These are now plentiful in this market ; the pure 
white-flowered forms and the Scarlet Invincible 
are the kinds liked best, on account of their 
decided colours. They are the produce of seeds 
sown in November, a time when many sow their 
first crops of culinary Peas. As soon as they 
are above ground they are earthed up and staked. 
As the weather gets warmer the plants grow 
apace, and from June onwards they yield a good 
supply of bloom, which is kept regularly cut 





loam and a little rotten manure and sand, Fix 
them firmly, and place in a cold frame either on 
ashes or boards. Shade on hot days, and give 
all possible air, and keep well watered. A frame 
that looks to the north and is partly shaded on 
the south is the best place until the end of Sep- 
tember, when the plants may be removed into a 
greenhouse, or the frame may be put into a 
warmer position, and the plants replaced in it. 
—A. D. 

2570.—Balsams for Show.—lIf Balsams 
are in 9-inch pots they should not require any 
further potting. Such plants would be best 
now in the open air where they may be kept 
sturdy and robust. If kept under glass for the 
next six weeks they must inevitably become 
drawn. The plants might now have the points 
pinched out, and be occasionally treated to 
some stimulant in the shape of liquid manure, 
that might be increased in strength slightly as 
the roots fill the pots. All expanding flowers 
should be pinched off till three weeks prior to 
the time of the show. If the plants are put 
under glass about ten days before the show 
date it should suffice to give the flowers good 
finish. 

2571.—Window Plants.—It is most pro- 
bable that the temperature of the room in 
which your window plants are kept is in winter 
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too low, and thus the loss of leaves. Although 
Fuchsias naturally lose leaves on old plants if 
the roots get dry, this is, however, no mis- 
fortune if the plants be repotted in the spring 
just as the buds begin to burst into leaf. 
Geraniums ought not to lose their leaves 
excepting some of the lower ones, and if they 
lose all it is too evident that the room gets 
far too cold, or it may be that if there is in it a 
fire during the winter that the atmosphere 
becomes too dry and. parched. A_ regular 
temperature of about 45° should suit the plants 
well during the winter. 


2517.-Wireworms in Gardens.—As 
fast as portions of the garden become empty, 
it well be well to fork it up roughly and give a 
good dressing of soot. Then fork it in and well 
mix it with the soil. Salt is a good dressing, 
but this should be applied in the early spring, 
it is too cold for winter application. It is also 
a good plan to bury a few inches deep in the soil 
pieces of Potato, Carrot, Turnip, or other roots 
and pieces of oil-cake or any soft substance, 
and lift them occasionally, probably to find them 
full of worms. Well hardening the soil is also 
useful, but it is not easy to do with garden 
erops. 

2526. —Abobra viridiflora, Canarina 
campanulata, and Medeola asparagoides,— 
Abobra viridiflora should be kept quite at rest 
during the winter in a cool house. When it has 
fairly started into growth in the spring, and as 
soon as all danger of frost is past, plant out in 
the open air in a piece of well-stirred, some- 
what light soil, placing some kind of support 
for the plant to climb upon. Medeola aspara- 
goides is an elegant plant, best suited for basket 
culture. As soon as the plant shows signs of 
growth shake away as much of the old soil as 
possible, and place it in a basket in loam and 
leaf-mould, well sanded, in equal parts. Hang 
near the roof in the greenhouse and water care- 
fully. Canarina campanulata may be treated in 
much the same way, only using a pot instead of 
a basket, anc giving good drainage.—J. C. 


2510.—Arbutus.—The Arbutus is by no 
means fastidious with respect to soil, preferring 
however, a good sound-loam. If the natural 
staple is of a very poor and parching nature, take 
it out to the depth of 2 ft., mix with the exca- 
vated soil’a little well-rotted manure, loam, 
road scrapings, or any good material which may 
be at hand. Planted in such a compost, the tree 
will be afforded a good start in life, and will, 
when it has once attained good root-hold and 
strength in proportion, take care of itself. In 
the case of established specimens a mulch of 
loam and rotten manure would be of advantage. 
The plant in question has probably suffered from 
the severity of last winter, and should be cut 
back at once to the uninjured portions.—J. C. 


9524, _Geraniums not Blooming.—If 
your Geraniums are of the ordinary free-flower- 
ing kinds, they should, and probably will as the 
season progresses, flower freely. At the same 
time, this tribe of plants should not be placed 
in the shade ; they are children of the sun, en- 
joying and never flowering so profusely as-when 
subjected to its full influence, Those that 
are root-bound should either be shifted into the 
next sized pot, or be top-dressed with some con- 
centrated manure. Up to the present, the sea- 
son has hardly been favourable to a good display 
of Geranium bloom in the open air.—J. C. B. 


2599.—Marsh Sundew.—The Sundews 
are marsh or bog plants, and when grown artifi- 
cially the condition of their natural home should 
be imitated as far as possible. In a bog on a 
very small scale it is not easy to secure that 
humidity of atmosphere the plants have at home ; 
hence the most success is attained by growing 
them in pots in a cold frame surrounded by 
or plunged in Moss. ‘The plants should, of 
course, be planted in peat, that being the 
most retentive soil, and be kept constantly 
moist, the pots being placed in saucers of 
water. I suppose ‘‘H. C.” is aware of their 
insect-eating propensities.—E. H. 


2585. —Mushrooms in Passages. — 
Mushrooms could readily be grown in the pas- 
sage leading to an ice well ; but if there was ice 
preserved in the well at the time, opening the 
house to get the Mushrooms would waste the ice 
a good deal. The material employed, short horse 
dung, should be collected and dried by ferment- 
ing in some sheltered place, turning it over twice 









at weekly intervals. The bed should be made 
as firm as possible, and be spawned when the 
heat is between 80° and 90°, with a steady ten- 
dency downwards. When the spawn is fairly 
working, which can be known by the- white 
threads radiating from the lumps of spawn into 
the manure of the bed, 2in. of fresh loamy soil 
should be placed evenly over the bed and made 
firm with the back of the spade. _ No water will 
be required till the bed begins to bear, When 
exhaustion sets in, tepid water will restore its 
energies. The bed could be made up at once 
without drying or fermenting the manure if 
about one-fifth of fresh loam was mixed with the 
latter.—E. H. 


2588.—Plum Trees not Bearing.—lf 
neat, orderly trees are wished for the branches 
that grow out at right angles from the wallmust 
be pruned back ; in fact, they ought not have 
been allowed to grow so far, as when the strength 
of the tree is frittered away in making breast- 
wood the main branches on the wall must suffer 
from lack of nourishment; this is the result 
invariably. Balance of powér in trained trees 
is a necessity of their existence. ‘‘ Prune in 
summer for fruit and in winter for wood ” is 
an old saying, and contains much truth. The 
fruit will come on last and previous year’s 
wood. 


2598.—Blood and{ Bone Manure.— 
The quantity of any given manure that can be 
profitably used must depend as much upon the 
nature of the crop as upon the character of the 
soil, but in vegetable culture in gardens much 
more may be given than would be desirable in 
farm practice. Thus in the case of the manure 
named from 6 lb., to 8lb., or even 10 lb., per 
square rod may be used in special. cases. It 
should either be used in spring when the crops 
are sown, or else as a top-dressing after the 
plants are up. Where heavy dressings are 
given divide into two equal portions, and use 
one with the planting of the crop, and the 
other ‘as a top-dressing about May or June. 


2527.—Cape Gooseberries.—Shift into 
larger pots if they will require more root room, 
and as soon as the roots are active again, move 
to a position near the, glass in a cooler house than 
a Cucumber house, and where the atmosphere is 
less moist. Keep them well supplied with 
water and they will bear as soon as they are 
strong enough in autumn. Pot in turfy loam 
and manure, two parts of the former to one of 
the latter.—E. H. 


2573.—-Ants in Gardens. — The total 
extermination of ants, even if it were desirable, 
is a difficult matter, but they may be reduced 
in numbers by trapping them perseveringly, by 
frequently disturbing their nests, and by 
scattering guano end other distasteful substances 
about their runs. Ants are very partial to 
sweets of all kinds, and this fact may be so 
employed as to lure them to destruction. 
They are also fond of raw fresh meat. Where 
sparrows are too numerous a few may be shot, 
their breasts laid open with a knife, and their 
bodies laid in the run most frequented by the 
ants. The traps must be visited frequently, 
and the ants destroyed by brushing them into 
boiling water. Try paraffin oil. 


2513.—Renovating a Garden.—Can you 
obtain any clay or stiff loam? if so, cart it on 
in autumn after the land has been rough dug, 
and leave it exposed all the winter. In the 
spring it will crumble down and easily mix with 
the soil and ashes, and must improve it. Trench- 
ing it up 2ft. deep will mix the ashes.with a 
greater bulk of soil, and therefore improve its 
staple.—E. H. 

9572, Forming a New Garden.—lf 
the land requires draining do it at once, 4 ft, 
deep, securing a good outfall, so that the water 
may pass rapidly away. Then decide upon the 
boundary fence, whether brick wall, wood fence, 
or hedge shall be used. The only advantage a 
wall or a wood fence possesses over a good hedge 
of living plants is its adaptability for the rear- 
ing and training of fruit trees against the sides, 
If economy is an object, it is as well to bear in 
mind a garden surrounded by a good hedge will 
be nearly as useful as if walled in. Of course 
the hedge must be kept well trimmed, whatever 
it may be composed of. Next it must be decided 
about the paths—their number, width, and 


| composition, If the garden is of regular out- 
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line, then divide it into four equal parts, with 
intersecting paths from 4 ft. to 5 ft. wide. If 
it be walled in thena border in proportion to the 
height of the wall must be left for the wall 
trees. The best system to adopt for the fruit 
trees in the open garden is the espalier. Have 
wires strained where it is intended to plant the 
trees, and plant and train the trees to them. 
Bush fruits may either be planted all in one place 
or in lines by the side of a path or paths. But 
before a tree is planted the ground should all be 
trenched up 2 ft. deep, without bringing any 
bad soil to the top. The garden should first be 
fenced in, then the paths laid out, and the 
ground trenched. This work may be done as 
soon as convenient; then fix the espaliers, and 
plant the fruit trees in November. H the 
garden be laid out at once many crops of 
autumn and winter vegetables may be got in 
now or shortly. 


9577.—Figs not Fruiting.—The Fig tree 
is making too much wood ; lift and prune the 
roots in autumn. If the roots could, be sur- 
rounded by a wall, all the better. At any rate 
bring the roots near the surface, work in at 
the same time some fresh loam and old plaster 
or mortar, making the border firm to keep the 
roots at home. Prune now, by thinning out 
the young wood, leaving enough to furnish 
the space, but no more. The moderately 
strong short-jointed shoots are the most fruitful. 


2516.—Evergreen for Covering Fence.—The 
Garrya elliptica when established is a rapid grower, and 
has grand foliage, and the catkin-like flowers are pretty 
and striking. The Japanese Privet will also rapidly 
cover such afence; and if something a little better is 
required, plant a row of Cupressus Lawsoniana 3 ft. 
apart, and keep them trimmed in according to taste. 


2499_Propagating Syringas.—They often throw 
off suckers that may be taken off the parent plant with 
roots. Syringas may also be easily increased by layering. 
The autumn is the best time to perform both these opera- 
tions. 


2498._Buddlea globosa.—By layers ; also by cut- 
tings under a hand-light in free, sandy soil early in 
autumn in a shady place.—E. H. 


2500,—Flowers for Button-hole.—All kinds of 
Pelargoniums, including the Oak-leaf section for the 
sake of their foliage, Tree Carnations, double Cinerarias, 
Deutzia gracilis, Abutilon Boule d’Neige, Bouvardias 
planted out in summer and potted up in September, 
Cyclamens, Diosma ericoides, for its sweet foliage and 
neat flowers in spring, Jasminum gracile, Erica 
autumnalis and Wilmoreana, Lily of the Valley in pots, 
Heliotrope, Mignonette, Primroses of various kinds.— 
KE. H. 


2497.- Fungus on Lawns.— Water the places with 
strong lime and soot water in spring, so as to thoroughly 
saturate the ground. It may be done now.—lL. H. 


2h01.-Roses not Blooming.—The Roses have 
perhaps been overwatered and the soilissour. The pre- 
sence of mildew seems to indicate as much. Aérate the 
surface by stirring, and syringe the mildewed parts with 
sulphur and water, or dust flour of sulphur over them, 
Leave the young wood the full length, and expose it to 
the full light. Doubtless you will have plenty of flowers 
in spring.—E. H. 


9514.—Ants and Strawberries.—It will be difii- 
cult to entice the ants from the Strawberries now with- 
ovt you can offer them something still more tempting. 
They are fond of raw meat, and perhaps that may prove 
a more tempting bait in a Strawberry bed than treacle. 
Gather up the baits often and kill the ants. Find the 
nests if possible and destroy them with boiling water. 
Dust guano on their runs.—E. H. 


2589.-Fruit Falling from Trees.—Hither the 
wood must be unripe or the soil must be deficient in 
lime. The former may arise from deep rooting in an 
ungenial soil, and the proper remedy is to lift the roots 
nearer to the surface, adding fresh loam and old mortarto 
the roots. This treatment will also meet the case of a 
deficiency of lime in the soil.—E. H. 


2619, — Pruning Currant and Gooseberry 
Trees.—Thin out the young shoots on the Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes now, so as to let in air and sunshine, 
but do not shorten those left till the leaves fall; then 
the unripe points (if any are unripe) may be cut off ; this 
is the best plan to adopt where plenty of fruit is wished 
for.—E. H. 


2529.—Grapes not Progressing.—A little fire 
will be useful in dull weather, but that is not the cause 
of the Grapes on one.Vine doing so badly, whilst the 
other in the same house is doing so well. Arethe kinds 
identical? It will not be easy to say whatis the matter 
without seeing them. There is probably something 
wrong at the roots. 


2505.—Beta Cicla braziliensis.—It may be sown 
in dvills in the open air in April, and the best coioured 
plants selected to plant out finally. Ifthe plants are re- 
quired for conservatory decoration in pots, they should 
be lifted and potted in good sized pots before they get 
too large, or they may be grown on in pots from the 
first. They are plants of easy culture.—E. H. 


2445._Skeleton Leaves.—These are prepared by 
simple maceration, 7.¢,,steeping in water until sufficiently 
rotted to allow of the skin and soft parts of the leaf 
being removed from the woody fabric or skeleton of the 
leaf. Take a soup plate or other flat and deep dish and 
lay the leaves in it layer upon layer. Cover them quite 


over with rain water, and let them so remain, occasions 
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ally shaking or moving them about, so that all may be 
equally wetted, Take care to keep them always 
covered with water ; if kept ina warm place they will 
rot sooner. At the end of three or four months, or per- 
haps earlier, take a leaf out, lay it on a sheet of blotting 
paper, and with a small forceps pick off the skin and all 
soft parts; if they will not separate easily the leaf must 
be returned to the water for further rotting. When 
nothing but the skeleton remains, place it to dry between 
blotting paper ; the process requires delicacy of touch, 
and is not pleasant to the smell.—J. H. 


2508.—To Make Putty.—Procure 7 lb. of whiten- 
ing and 1 gill or raw linseed oil; first dry the whiten- 
ing and make it fine, then divide it into two parts ; mix 
one of the parts with the oil on a flagstone, and use up 
the other part to make it the proper consistency ; beat 
with a hammer, and work up until it will not stick to 
the hands.—HEMINGBRO. ; 


2518.—Plants for Exposed Beds.—Cotoneasters 
should do well in exposed beds, and so should the green 
Euonymus, also the yellow-flowered Mahonia or Berberis 
aquifolia. The carpet Juniper makes a good mass of 
green leafage, and so do the most robust forms of Ivy. 
Any hardy shrub or creeping plant that will give a con- 
stant leafage is far preferable to flowers of any sort 
that only look and are always miserable. 


2521.—_Nertera depressa.—The Nertera depressa 
must be grown in warmth during the winter, so that it 
shall blossom and berry early.. If the plants are then 
gently hardened, they will thrive fairly well in the open 
ground during the summer, but the season must be a 
warm one. The trouble involved in the culture is usually 
far beyond the benefits resulting. Probably a change to 
a temperature too low is the cause of your plant doing 
badly. It is only experienced growers who do this plant 
well.—D. 


2578.—Blight on Asters.—With the application of 
some guano or Clay’s Fertiliser and well hoed into the 
soil, Asters ought to grow out of the blighted condition 
in which yours are got. If each plant could be bent into 
a dish holding a solution of Tobacco-water and soft soap 
the fly would soon be killed, but the plants should have 
a good washing either by rain or from the waterpot an 
hour after this application. If dipping is not possible, 
then try to wash the underside of the leaves with a 
brush and the solution. 


2580._Pansies for Show.—A thin deal box with 
sloping top pierced at intervals of 3 in. with holes, 
beneath which are fixed firmly small tin tubes which will 
hold water, is the best possible medium in which to ex- 
hibit Pansies. When the blooms are placed in, and some 
soft tissue paper laid over, a gentle pressure may be 
applied for a short time to flatten out the flowers and 
make them set well.—A. 


2507.—Plants for a Fern Case.—No doubt the 
reason that your Ferns thrive badly is that they are in 
unsuitable soil. If you were to shake them out and get 
some nice sweet peat soil with alittle turfy loam and 
leaf soil, mix if well and repot into clean pots, no 
doubt the plants would improve. The Fern case might be 
the better for a thorough cleansing. If Ferns will not 
thrive in such a case, other plants cannot be expected to 
do so.—A. D. 


2520.—Christmas Roses in Pots.—A Christmas 
Rose in a large pot simply needs to be stood out-of- 
doors on a piece of slate in a shady place and kept well 
watered. If the roots have become pot-bound, the soil 
on the top to the depth of 1 in. may be picked out and 
some fresh put into its place. The plant should be taken 
into the greenhouse again early in November.—A. D. 

2584.—Disease in Cucumbers.—The soil is pro- 
bably too rich,and the atmosphere too close and moist. 
Ventilate more freely, especially early in the morning, 
to let out the stagnation that has accumulated during 
the night. Whenever disease shows itself in the stems, 
dress with quicklime, covering completely the diseased 
parts with the lime, renewing it occasionally until the 
plants are restored to health.—E. H. 


2583.—Apples and Pears for Town Gardens. 
—Apples: Manks Codlin, Lord Suffield, Warner’s King, 
Kentish Fillbasket, Cellini, Quarrenden. Pears: Wil- 
liams’ Bon Chrétien, and Louise Bonne of Jersey.—E. H. 

2586.—Carnations and Picotees.—Six good Car. 
nations are as under :—Sybil, rose flake ; Clipper, scarlet 
flake ; Admiral Curzon, scarlet bizarre; G. F. Wilson, 
purple flake; Rifleman,crimson bizarre; and Sarah Payne, 
at bizarre. Six good Picotees ;— Leah, Constance 

eron, Miss Frowd, Mrs. Allcroft, Empress Eugenie, and 
Lerlina. Carnations, whether from pipings or layers, 
should be kept in a greenhouse or frame for the winter 
especially if good kinds.—A. . 


2515.—_Management of a Room Fernery.—A 
Fern case where the plants become mouldy shows that 
more air is wanted, and that the soil is either sour or 
kept too wet. Perhaps a thorough change of soil, with 
the case well cleansed, and afterwards more ventilation 
would make matters allright in the future. It ought not 
to be difficult to keep down green fly in a Fern case 
either by smoking with tobacco or cleansing the plants 
with a decoction of weak Quassia chips.—D, 


2596.—Sowing Annuals and Perennials.—It 
is very doubtful whether, in an exposed position, annuals 
would stand the winter, and it is now too late to sow any 
kinds of biennials or hardy perennials; but Foxgloves 
Delphiniums, Pentstemon digitalis, Polyanthuses, Pansies, 
Sweet Williams, and similar things might be tried. Ii 
any annuals.are sown, let them be Candytuft, Nemophylla 
Mignonette, Limnanthes Douglasi, Silene pendula and 
Myosotis sylvatica, all of which are fairly hardy —A, 


2525.—_Fern Fronds Withering.—This Fern being 
hardy requires plenty of air. Place it out-of-doors at 
night, and do not water quite so much. Ferns like 
plenty of moisture at the root, but are impatient of any- 
thing like stagnant water round them. Too much mois- 
ture and too little fresh air is the cause of the fronds 
drying off.—J. C. 


2512.—Anthericum variegatum.—Plant out in 
a free, open situation. This family of plants thrive best 
in a iree, rather light soil, If the natural staple should 





be of a heavy, retentive nature, mix with it some river 
sand, leaf-mould, or wood ashes.—J.C. 


2523._Rose Tree Dying.—Many kinds of Roses are 
unfortunately subject to go off in the manner described, 
especially when a sunless summer is succeeded by a 
severe winter. Thousands of plants have died this spring 
in alike manner. The best way will be to root it up, 
and plant another tree in its place.—B. 


2503. Seedling Pomegranates.—Pot off at once 
into small pots, in a compost of half fibrous loam and 
half leaf-mould. Keep them in a frame or greenhouse 
until the latter end of August, and then place them in the 
open air until the latter end of September. Winter ina 
coolhouse, and shift them in March. —J. C. B, 





2600.—Propagating Carnations.—C. C.—These 
may be propagated from cuttings or layers in autumn or 
spring. A frame is best for them, but not absolutely 
necessary. The best soil in which to strike the cuttings 
issifted loam and peat in equal parts, adding plenty of 
silver sand. 


2601.—Lilium auratum Failing .—I havea Lilium 
auratum that went on well till about 18in. high, when 
the leaves turned yellowish and curled a little, and the 
flower-buds were gradually destroyed. What was the 
reason?—W. J. [Something wrong at the root—too 
much wet or probably some insect eat the bulbs. Turn 
it out and see.) 


2602.—Sea Sand for Improving Soil.—M. E. 0. 
Sea sand would certainly be beneficial if applied to 
damp heavy soil, but if the land is very wet your only 
course is to drain it. 


2603.—Striking Pelargoniums.—/F’. H.— These 
will strike readily at this season in the open air in sandy 
soil and in a partially shaded situation. 


2604.—-Sycamore Tree Leafless.—Dalstonian.— 
If the tree is almost leafless it must be almost dead, but 
we could not tell you the reason of its dying unless we 
knew some particulars as to soil, &c., in which it is 
planted. 


2605.—Removing Strawberry Roots.—A. L. W. 
—These may be successfully moved at any time after they 
have done fruiting. Dig them up and shake the soil from 
their roots. Prune back some of the longest roots, and 
plant in deeply dug, well manured soil. Make the ground 
firm after planting, and see that the plants do not suffer 
from want of water. 


2606.—Uses of Salt.—Enquirer.—If you sow the 
galt on the ground some little time previous to cropping, 
it will be perfectly safe anddo much good. 


2607.—Cactus.—A. A., Stafford.—We cannot tell 
the name of your Cactus from such a description as you 
give. You would do well to take it out of the pot and 
remove most of the soil from its roots, and repot it in 
turfy loam and broken bricks, providing also plenty of 
drainage. Use a pot just large enough to admit the 
roots comfortably. 

2608.—Radishes and Lettuces.—I have a garden 
in the north suburb of London, and cannot get these 
vegetables to grow well. The Lettuces will not make 
hearts.—R. M. P. [Radishes during summer require a 
rich soil and abundance of water. Lettuces also require 
a deep rich soil, and seed for summer crops should be 
sown where they are to remain, thinning the plant out 
to 12 in. or more apart according to variety grown. Fre- 
quent hoeing between the plants is also a great advan- 
tage, and the soil must be kept moist.] 


2609.—White Substance on Plant Leaves.— 
R. C. C.—All we can see the matter with the leaves 
sent is that they are very dirty. The white substance is 
caused by water in which chalk exists. The first shower 
of rain that comes sponge the leaves, and afterwards 
place them out of doors for an hour, and all your 
troubles in that direction will disappear, 


2610.— Cucumbers Turning Yellow.—Z7. T.— 
Give plenty of air and keep the points of the young 
growths pinched out one point beyond the fruit. 


2611.—Fuchsias Losing their Buds.—7. H.— 
Too little air and too little water will cause this; so 
will too much manure water. 


2612. Seedling Carnations.—H. W. S.—Carna- 
tions raised from seed bought from an ordinary seed 
shop are almost certain to be variable as to kinds and 
to time of blooming. 


2613.— Cocoa-nut Fibre in the Garden— 
Ll. T. J.—Cocoa-nut fibre spread on the surface of the 
soil is beneficial to all outdoor crops during summer, in- 
asmuch as it keeps the soil moist. If the land is heavy 
the fibre may be dug into it in autumn, but if light 
already the fibre would be better raked off. 


2614.—Verbenas not Blooming.—Apis.—Verbe- 
nas bought in the market in boxes are often seedlings, 
not cuttings, and such plants grow rank and do not 
flower so freely, or so early as plants raised from cut- 
tings. 


2615. _Lapageria rosea not Growing.—I have 
the above-named plant in full bloom and good health, 
but it has not grown aninch this summer. Willit shoot 
after blooming? It is well watered and looked after ac- 
cording to the best authorities, but I want it to cover 
more of my greenhouse roof.—W. W. [The profuse 
bloom of the plant has doubtless to some extent kept the 
growth of the plant in check. Cut off the flowers as 
soon as they show signs of decay, and the plant will 
doubtless grow freely when it has ceased blooming.] 

2616.—Striking Cuttings of Shrubs, &c.— 
Would cuttings of the following put in now under hand- 
glasses be likely to grow: Jasminun nudiflorum, Jas- 
minum revolutum, Pyrus japonica, Escallonia macrantha, 
Garrya elliptica, Lonicera japonica, Weigela rosea, 
double yellow Wallflower ?—W. H. B. [Yes. Puf in cut- 
tings of this year’s growth, selecting those that have 
half ripened, ¢.e., firm wood. Use sandy soil made firm 
by treading, or with the back of the spade, and insert 
the cuttings firmly in the soil. Water well and keep 
close tillrooted, then give plenty of air. Sprinkle with 
afine rose occasionally. A shady situation is the best 

















2617.—Keeping Vegetable Marrows through 
the Winter.—Juan.—Expose at once a few Marrows 
to the sun by placing them on bricks or pieces of wood 
They will then ripen well. Cut them as soon as wet 
weather sets in in autwmn, and place them on a dry, airy 
shelf inaroom. ‘They will then keep for months. 


2618.—_Making a New Garden.—Mr. N.—We 
cannot undertake to forward addresses of our corre- 
spondents. Kindly send any answer on the above sub- 
ject you may think proper for insertion in our columns 
in order that others may have the benefit of your expe- 
rience besides the person who asks the question. 


2619.—Pruning Roses.—I planted a F ose (Maréchal 
Niel) in the autumn of 1878. In the spring of 1879 I cut 
it back, and during the summer of that year it made a 
rod 12 ft. or 13 ft. long. This summer each bud has pro- 
duced a shoot with a Rose; how are these shoots to be 
treated?—DEVONIAN. [Fasten the shoots so that the 
wind will not blow them about. Keep the leaves free 
from mildew by giving water at the roots; and in spring 
you may shorten some of the shoots back, and you ought 
to get a good bloom next summer. } 


2620.—Strawberries for Succession.—M. T.— 
If you plant the following kinds you can have a succes- 
sion of good Strawberries from June to September : 1, 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury or Keen’s Seedling ; 2, 
President ; 3, Sir Charles Napier; 4, Sir Joseph Paxton ; 
5, Sir Charles Napier; 6, Elton Pine. They come into 
use in the order named. The last-named should be 
planted ina shady border. 


Rose Cuttings.—A. 
2539, July 10. 

Book on the Turnip.—7. H.—We know of no 
book specially devoted to this. There have been several 
excellent articles on the Turnip in GARDENING lately. 


: Seedling Viola.—T. S.—The flowers sent are excel- 
ent. 

é Books.—B. N. C.—There is no book of the descrip- 
tion you name. 


Names of Plants.—T7viptolemus.—We cannot name 
the plant without fiowers. Erina.—The Toad Flax 
(Linaria cymbalaria). R. Barber.-—-Agrostemma coro- 
naria; it is best treated as an annual, although it is 
biennial in some soils. D. E. F.—White—Campanula 
urticifolia ; red—Betonica officinalis. W.S.—Heman- 
thus Kalbreyeri. W.W.—1, Anagallis tenella; 2, 
Mesembryanthemum species; 3, Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium. Sion House.--Symphoricarpusracemosus. 
H.S. G@.—Adiantum setulosum.——Mrs. M,.—2, Cam- 
panula persicifolia flore-pleno ; 2, Ruscus aculeatus ; 3, 
Escallonia macrantha.——Z. X. O.—We cannot name 
Pelargoniums ; send them to some one who makes a speci- 
ality of them.——G@. H. W.—Abutilon Thompsoni ; it will 
grow freely in a window or greenhouse in any kind of 
well-drained sandy soil. E.B.—¥scallonia macrantha ; 
cuttings taken in August would probably root freely in 
sandy soil under a handlight in a shady situation. 
P.D., Folkestone.--1, Begonia Weltoniensis ; 2,send better 
specimen; 3, B. semperflorens; 4, B. metallica; 5, B. 
nitida; 6, B. Saundersi. East Sheen.—Tarragon. 
S.C. K.—Apparently Viola gracilis ———Campanile.—The 
leaf sent is that of a Gloxinia, an article on which you 
will find on our front page, July 17. J. Daniel. 
—Athyrium Filix-Fcemina cristata. ——Dianthus—Cam- 
panula glomerata speciosa. —— Omega. — Limnanthes 
Douglasi, a well-known hardy annual.——Wildjlowers . 
—The large yellow flower, Telekia speciosa; the other 
Salvia pratensis ——M. D.—Funkia subcordata. 


A., answer 


Stajford.See 












































QUERIES. 


2621.—Onion Maggots.—Can any one tell me of a 
preventive and a cure for this pest? I have tried soot 
without success.—WELSHMAN. 


2622._Jessamine not ‘Flowering.—I have a 
white Jessamine growing against a south-west wall, but 
it never flowers. How can I induce it to bloom ?—MED. 


2623.-Plants for Heated Conservatory.— 
What kinds of plants are best for growing on rockwork 
in a conservatory? I should like some of the different 
sorts of Palms, also India-rubber plants and Ferns and 
Roses for the sides of the conservatory.—M. A. 5. 


2624.—Ferns for a Vinery.—Will any one give me 
a list of Ferns suitable for growing in a Vinery? and also 
how they should be treated? The Vinery has a southern 
aspect.—M. C. 


2625.—Uses of a Frame.—Will any correspondent 
give me some information as to how I may best utilise a 
garden frame which I have lately had made. It is a 
double light, about 8 ft. frontage by 7ft. depth. What 
kind of a bed should I prepare? and what surface soil? 
I have a small garden 90 ft. by 15 ft., and wish to use the 
frame for plants as a feeder to the garden.—C, C. W. 


2626.—Potatoes Diseased.—Can any one suggest 
the cause of my Potatoes failing? he tops turn brown 
when nearly full grown and the Potatoes are all diseased. 
The land is considered good, and Cabbage, Onions, Car- 
rots, and all other things do wellinit. This is the third 
year the Potatoes have failed. We use horse manure 
which has a lot of sawdust in it.—ALPHA. 


2627.—_Best Climbing Roses.—Whatare the best 
Roses for climbing both out-of-doors and in the green- 
house, especially dark coloured ones?—B.N. C. 


2628.—_Mildewed Strawberries.—What causes 
my Strawberries to become mildewed while ripening ? 
The plants are old and rather thick, but as they are a fine 
sort and bear well I am unwilling to disturb them unless 
absolutely necessary. I shall be grateful for any hints,— 
H. B. C. 

2629. Vallota purpurea in Windows.—I had 
two of these given me three years ago; they were then 
tiny offsets. I placed them both together in a 4-in. pot; 
they have now fine, broad, healthy-looking leaves, except 
that the very outer ones always turn yellow at the tip 
and gradually diedown. They show no sign of bloom, 


and keep throwing out tiny offsets from the bulbs, which 
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I take off and plant round the margin of the pot. 
Some months ago I gave them occasionally, but not 
regularly, strong liquid manure, but discontinued it, as 
I thought they did not look so well afterwards. I should 
be glad if some one would kindly tell me what kind of 
soil they require and general treatment. I have no frame 
or greenhouse, only airy windows ; aspect, south-west.— 
A. A., Stafford. 


2630.—Propagating Virginian Creepers.—How 
can I strike cuttings of Virginian Creeper in pots? and 
what is the best time and soil?—AUTUMNAL. 


2631._Cut Roses in Water.—In Hertfordshire I 
have repeatedly seen Roses improve and expand after 
being put in water in specimen glasses to adorn the 
rooms. With me, in the West Riding, they almost al- 
ways begin at once to shrink and fail, and seldom last to 
asecond day. The water seems clear, but, being rain 
water, has, of course, some soot init. Can any reader 
suggest the admixture of any chemical or other ingre- 
dient that weuld impart to the water a corrective or 
stronger sustaining quality ?—H. B. 

2632.-Gardening in Town.—In the midst of the 
jewellery district of Birmingham, and_ therefore 
subject to smoke and acid fumes, I have a_nice little 
patch of Jand on which I wish to grow plants if possible. 
he sun shines on half its width the greater part of the 


day. What plants would be best, both flowering and fine 
foliaged, also creepers for walls (north and south), also a 
tree that would grow under such circumstances ?— 
AMAT ies 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberry Drops.—Weigh two ounces 
of Strawberry purée—that is, the thick juice of 
Strawberries that have been rubbed through a 
fine hair-sieve with eight ounces of coarsely- 
sifted white sugar. Stir the mixture over the 
fire with a wooden spoon till it has become 
liquid and is on the point of simmering. Take 
it off the fire, stir it briskly for a few minutes, 
then let the drops fall slowly out of the pan 
upon a baking-sheet. When cold, remove them 
with the point of a sharp knife, and put them 
in a warm place to dry. 


Strawberry Fool.— Take a quart of 
picked Strawberries, ripe, and finely-flavoured ; 
put them into a saucepan with a quarter of a 
pound of white sugar ; cover them closely, and 
let them stew gently for ten minutes, stirring 
the fruit now and again. to keep it from burning. 
Rub it through a fine hair-sieve with a wooden 
spoon, and when it is cold stir into it as much 
new milk as will make it of the consistency of 
custard. Serve quite cold. If cream is not to 
be had, and a rich dish is required, the yolks of 
two eggs may be mixed with the milk, and the 
custard may be stirred over the fire till it is on 
the point of boiling. ‘Time, ten minutes to boil 
the fruit. Sufficient for six or seven persons. 
Probable cost, 1s., made with milk only. 

Strawberry Hydropathic Pudding. 
_Take a basin the size that the pudding should 
be. Put at the bottom around piece of stale 
crumb of bread about the size of a five-shilling 
siece, Place round this, in an upright position, 
and about lin. apart from one another, fingers 
of bread, 3in. or 4 in. long, according to the 
depth of the basin. Pick some Strawberries, 
and boil them with a spoonful or two of water 
and as much sugar as will be required to 
sweeten them pleasantly until they are reduced 
to pulp. Put the hot fruit gently into the basin 
with a spoon, so as to disturb the bread as little 
as possible ; cover the surface of the fruit with 
little odds and ends of bread cut up into small 
dice, and press the pudding by putting a plate 
upon it with a weight on the top. Leave it in 
a cold place for three or four hours, or all night 
+f convenient. When wanted, remove the weight 
and the plate, turn the pudding upona dish, 
and serve. It will come out in a shape. A little 
custard or cream served with it will be a great 
improvement. The pudding derives its name 
from the fact that, thus made, it is served at one 
or two hydropathic establishments where the 
patients are not allowed to partake of pastry. 
Time, about a quarter of an hour to boil the 
Strawberries. 

Strawberry Ice and Vanilla Ice 1n 
One Mould.—Flavour three-quarters of a 
pint of cream with half a stick of Vanilla by 
boiling them gently together for a short time ; 
sweeten the cream, mix with it the well-whisked 
yolks of three eggs, and stir the mixture over a 
gentle fire till it begins to thicken. Strain it 
into a bowl. Rub ripe Strawberries through a 
sieve, and take half-a-pint of the juice. Tho- 
roughly mix with this half-a-pint of syrup at 
35°, and freeze the two creams in the usual way. 
Put an ice-mould in ice for a short time. Place 
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in the middle of it a piece of cardboard, cut so 
as to fit the mould and to divide it into two 
equal parts. Put the Vanilla ice at one side of 
the division, and the Strawberry ice at the other. 
Draw out the separating cardboard, close the 
mould, and surround it with ice till it is frozen. 
When wanted, plunge it into hot water for an 
instant, turn it upside down on a napkin on a 
dish, and serve. Sufficient for a quart of ice. 


Strawberry Ice Cream.—Pick the hulls 
off a pound of fresh, ripe, finely-flavoured Straw- 
berries, sprinkle half-a pound of powdered sugar 
over them, bruise them well with a wooden 
spoon, and rub them through a fine hair-sieve. 
Mix with the juice thus obtained a pint of thick 
cream, the juice of a Lemon, and a few drops of 
cochineal. Freeze and mould in the usual way. 


Strawberry Ice made with Jam.— 
Although Strawberry ices may be made with jam 
for convenience, they will not equal in flavour 
those made with fresh fruit. Take half-a-pound 
of Strawberry jam ; mix with it a pint of cream, 
or milk and cream mixed, and the strained juice 
of a Lemon. Rub the mixture through a fine 
sieve into the freezing-pot, and freeze in the 
usual way. Put it into a mould, set it again in 
ice, and let it remain until wanted. 


Strawberry Isinglass Jelly.—Pick a 
quart of ripe red Strawberries, put them into a 
bowl, and pour upon them a clear syrup made 
by boiling three-quarters of a pound of refined 
sugar with a pint of water for a quarter of an 
hour. Cover the dish, and leave the fruit to 
soak all night. Put two ounces and a half of 
isinglass into a saucepan with a pint of water 
which has been beaten up with half the white 
of anegg. Stir the mixture, and heat it gently 
till the isinglass is dissolved, carefully removing 
the scum till it ceases to rise. Strain the liquor 
through three or four folds of muslin, and when 
it is lukewarm, mix with it the syrup which has 
been drained from the Strawberries, half a tea- 
cupful of Red Currant juice, and the strained 
juice of a fresh Lemon. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly, put the jelly into a damp mould, 
and set it in a cool place or upon ice till it is 
set. If preferred, gelatine may be substituted 
for the isinglass, and the jelly will then be less 
expensive. The appearance of the mould will 
be improved if two or three spoonfuls of jelly 
are first poured into the mould, allowed to stif- 
fen, then ornamented with large ripe Strawber- 
ries, and the mould filled with jelly and Straw- 
berries alternately. Time, eight or nine hours 
to set the jelly. Sufficient for two moderate- 
sized moulds. 
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POULTRY. 


Hges Hatched During the Dog Days.—It is 
perfectly true that chickens thatched in July and August 
rarely if ever thrive so well or make such fine birds as 
those hatched earlier in the year, and for the following 
reasons: these late-hatched birds get into the scorching 
sun,which seems to parch their tender skins and prevents 
the feathers growing so quickly as they should do; then, 
being hatched so late, they are not half grown when the 
cold autumn and winter nights come on, and so are un- 
able to withstand the severity of the winter, and many 
of them die. 


Keeping Poultry in Rooms.—It is utterly im- 
possible to keep poultry indoors; they may exist fora 
short time, but eventually they would die. Thenatural 
habit of fowls is to live in the open air, roosting at 
night and in all weathers among the lower branches of 
trees, and with the early break of morning to go off hunt- 
ing for their food. Man has made many alterations in the 
shape and markings of the different varieties, but he 
has never succeeded in producing a variety which will 
live for any great length of time indoors, 


Cockerels’ Combs.—The comb has nothing what- 
ever to do with the useful properties of the birds. Some 
varieties, like the Hamburgh, Dorking, '! &c., have 
double or rose combs, but these are common to the 
variety. Of course if pure-bred stock are kept with the 
idea of exhibiting them, then they must possess the 
points of the variety ; but for breeding purposes, merely 
for supplying eggs, and for killing, a single-combed 
cockerel is just as good as one with a double comb. 


Cramp in Chickens.—Cramp is generally brought 
on in chickens by want of sufficient exercise. Birds that 
have plenty of room to run about at all times never suffer 
from cramp. We therefore say let them have as much 
air and exercise as they will ‘take, and {they will be free 
from cramp. 


Dropsy in Fowls.—We never heard of fowls suf- 
fering from dropsy. Chickens sometimes have little air 
bladders between the flesh and skin, but these soon dis- 
perse on being pricked with a needle, and the chickejis 
are none the worse after the operation. 


Pullets Laying Harly.—We fancy you must be 
mistaken in the age of the birds for pullets to be laying 
when only three months old. We must say it is hardly 
possible, 
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HOME PHTS. 


Worms in Dogs.—The following remedy was used 
for several years in Brazil, and always effected a com- 
plete cure in a Newfoundland, fox terrier, and other 
dogs: Melt half a pound of mutton suet and one or two 
ounces of turpentine ; when well mixed add two table- 
spoonfuls of ground glass. Stir until the mixture is 
cold, or the glass will sink to the bottom. The glass must 
be crushed and sifted to the finest powder. The dose is 
a pill varying in size from a Walnut to a large Pea. One 
should be given every morning for a fortnight to the 
animal fasting. These proportions will make a large 
quantity of worm medicine, but even in the Tropics it 
retained its virtues for a very long time. Sometimes it 
is necessary to damp the palms of the hands to be en- 
abled to form a smooth pill. A few spoonfuls of milk in 
which some fresh Mint leaves had been crushed was 
once given toa motherless pup a month old with very 
good results.—DONNA DA CASA. 


Canaries Unhealthy.—I think E. Underwood has 
not read the instructions I gave in GARDENING some time 
back respecting the ailments of our cage pets, or he 
would, without doubt, have recognised the disease his 
hen canary is suffering from. Read the back numbers of 
GARDENING, and you ought to succeed in improving the 
health of your pets. I should certainly give them a 
greater variety of seed. Rape and canary seed are 
hardly sufficient for birds nesting. It will be useless 
trying to breed with success with birds out of health ; 
therefore give the invalids a rest for a short time. This 
answer will apply equally to S. Turner. The failure of 
his success is due tothe birds being in ill-health.— 
A. DA. 


Keeping a Cuckoo.—I caught a young cuckoo in 
the garden a few weeks ago and placed it in a cage, and 
it has been regularly fed by asmall bird which we call 
a flycatcher. When the little bird gives up feeding it, 
how must I keepit? What sort of food must I give it? I 
should like to keep it alive if-possible. Will any one 
give me a liitle advice on the matter 7-H. I 


Swelling on Bullfinch.—I have a pullfinch 
which has always refused to wash ; its feet have conse- 
quently become unhealthy, and are covered with hard 
horny lumps. Can any one suggest a safe means of re- 
moving these ?—A. H. L. 


Parrots Talking.—Young parrots learn to talk 
more readily than when old. Place the bird in a room 
away from noise or disturbance that might otherwise en- 
gage its attention, and then fora short time repeat to 
it, clearly and distinctly, a word or two at a time. Suc- 
cess will follow care and attention in a very short time. 
—HARRY MOULTON. 


Training Love Birds. 
care and attention will 
MOULTON. 


—Kindness and constant 
alone do this.—HARRY 
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BEES. 





To Make Bees Pay.—I see advice given 
to begin bee-keeping with a bar-frame hive. i 
should say, get a good straw hive about 14 in. 
or 15 in. wide at bottom, and 8 in, or 9in. high, 
with a flat top and a hole in the centre about 
1} in. in diameter, to be closed with a cork until 
required. Have a straw super hive to go on the 
top. If the bees increase and seem likely to 
swarm, take the cork out of the hole, and see if 
they will go into the super. The centre hole is 
also useful to feed the bees in spring and autumn 
from a bottle with syrup turned upside-down. 
After the beginner has got used to handle bees, 
he can then try a bar-frame; but, speaking from 
some years’ experience, the only way to make 
bees pay is to feed them well (if required) in 
September and October and again in March, but 
not in winter, to get honey in supers or early 
swarms. Last year in this part of the country, 
and I suspect most places, bees were a dead 
loss, but I have kept three good hives through 
the winter, and have already had two swarms 
from one of them ; I have been offered twenty 
shillings for the second swarm, and I expect this 
year to make up for last. Do not let beginners 
buy a lot of fads, but first learn with a plain 
hive, and remember that if we take their food 
from them we must give them plenty in return 
if we want to make them pay; if possible, see 
some one actually drive them, put the feeding 
glasses on, &c. All the grand hives are nice to 
look at and in theory, but do not pay. With 
the exception of the bees, the price of which of 
course varies, he may get all he wants for five 
shillings, and make a stand out of an old box, 
taking care\to have the inside at least 15 in. 
about the hive to allow supers, &c., to be put 
on, and the sides sloping to allow rain to run off, 
Bees will stand severe cold better than damp, 
according to my EXPERIENCE. 


Food for Bees.—Allow me to differ from the writer 
who recommends 2 pounds of lump sugar to 1 pint of 





water ‘‘ just allowed to boil,” as food for bees. At the 
present season for comb building it is unobjectionable, 
but for autumn feeding, for storing for the winter, it 
would be unsuitable from its tendency to crystalise, in 
which form it would be useless as food. The addition of 
a tablespoonful vf vinegar, a pinch of salt, and furious 
boiling for a quarter of an hour is necessary to form 4 
syrup which will not crystalise.—APIS, 
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FERNS ON TREE STUMPS. 





Many Ferns require a support of some 
especially those having 


kind, 
stems or rhizomes, 
and in no more 
effective way can 
the support be 
given them than 
by the means 
shown in our il- 
lustration. This 
represents a Fern 
introduced a few 
years ago by Mr. 
Williams, of the 
Victoria Nurseries, 
Holloway, under 
the name of Ni- 
phobolus — heterac- 
tis, climbing over 
a dead stump of a 
Tree Fern, a way 
in which it makes 
a veryeffective ob- 
ject. Stumps of 
dead Tree Ferns 
may not be every- 
where obtainable, 
but there would 
probably be little 
difficulty in getting 
them from any 
nurseryman who 
imports Tree Ferns 
largely. Where, 
however, such ma- 
terial is not ob- 
tainable, a good 
substitute may be 
found in pieces of 
Moss - covered 
Apple or other 
trees. This should 
be planted firmly 
in a pot, as should 
also the Fern if a 
trailing one, suchas 
is the plant shown 
in our engraving. 
Good drainage 
must be provided, 
and also good turfy 
loam and peat in 
equal parts, with 
plenty of sand 
added. The tree 
stump must be 
kept constantly 
moist by use of 
the syringe, and 
the Fern will then 


train itself round it without any further 
Where a large greenhouse ‘exists 
in which there is convenience for planting 
a large tree stump in the border, better re- 
sults may of course be obtained than could 


trouble. 





as trailing Ferns, nearly any small-growing 


creeping | hairs, Pteris, &c. 








A CLIMBING FERN 


(NIPHOBOLUS HETERACTIS) ON 


A 


Ferns may be used, such as the Maiden-| y 
In this case the best and give a finish to the whole. 


it, 





TREE 


FERN 





STUMP. 








be hoped for when pots are used. As well; little Fern seed might be scattered all over 
On the top a plan‘ of the graceful 
| Nephrolepis exaltata wou'd grow admirably, 


A shady 
situation must be 
chosen, and plenty 
of moisture must 
be supplied in 
order to get the 
plants to thrive 
luxuriantly and 
form perfect pil- 
lars of Ferns. The 
temperature of the 
house in which 
they are grown 
must be in accord- 
ance with the 
kinds of Ferns 
used. Many Ferns 
will grow well in 
an unheated house, 
whilst others  re- 
quire the tempera- 
ture of a_ stove, 
Such arrangements 
as those suggested 
need not be alone 
confined to glass- 
houses, for similar 
ornaments may be 
with little difficul- 
ty secured in any 
lightshady window 
of a room where 
gas and dust and 
smoke are not 
too overpowering, 
only of course in 
this case on a 
small scale. Even 
in the open air, 
too, pillars of the 
smaller-g ro wing 
hardy British 
Ferns might be 
obtained, provided 
a moist shady situ- 
ation can be given 
them. In the areas 
and back gardens 
of London and 
other towns our 
native Ferns stic- 
ceed amazingly, 
always provided 
they are washed 
with the syringe 
frequently, and are 
planted in sandy 
vegetable mould, 
and are provided 


way would be to get some fresh Moss and_ with sufficient drainage, to prevent the soil 
bind round the stem of the tree with wire, | from becoming sodden and sour, and plenty 
which could be fastened to a few flat-headed | of water. 
nails driven into the stump. 


Ferns of all kinds in a small 
The Ferns|state may now be had at such a trifling 
may then be planted among the Moss, or a/ cost that no one need be without them, 
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VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER CUCUMBERS. 
For late autumn and winter bearing, sow now 
one or more of the following varieties of Cucum- 
bers, viz., Telegraph, Masters’ Prolific, and 
Munro’s Duke of Edinburgh. The last-named 
is a great bearer, but the Telegraph’ produces 
the longest and handsomest fruit. Plant each 
seed in a 3-in. pot in a compost of rich turfy 
loam and leaf-mould in equal proportions, and 
plunge the pots in some close pit or frame near 
the glass. An old nearly-spent hotbed turned 
over and freshened up wil be a suitable place, 
as it is not necessary to hurry them, but it is 
important to have strong, vigorous plants 
grown without any kind of check. It is well 
also to raise a few more plants than will be re- 
quired, as in that case one has the chance of se- 
lecting strong plants only, and in any given 
number raised there will always be a small per- 
centage of weakly ones. In growing early and 
late Cucumbers there should be a thorough 
command over the heating power, especially the 
bottom-heat, and as regards the latter 75° should 
not be much exceeded if steady and continuous 
bearing be desired. Where the autumn and 
winter supply has to be obtained from one house, 
leave three plants—one in the middle and one at 
either end—altogether uncropped through the 
autumn by pinching off all fruits as soon as they 
show themselves, and keeping the growth 
pinched back moderately close at the same time. 
The advantages of this plan will be seen when 
about Christmas the exhausted plants are pulled 
up, giving those left room for development. Cu- 
cumbers do not require a great depth of soil in 
which to start—from 9 in. to 12 in. will be ample; 
but what they do require is a slight top-dress- 
ing at least once a week. They require a good 
deal of moisture both at the root and in the 
atmosphere ; and frequent top-dressing not only 
supplies fresh food to the roots in small quanti- 
ties as required, but it freshens up, and, by pre- 
venting stagnation, purifies the atmosphere of 
the house at a time of the year when much ven- 
tilation cannot be given without too great a 
sacrifice of heat. Where good loam can be had, 
full of fibre and free from Wireworms, it should 
always form the main bulk of the compost used, 
adding soot or any other stimulating substance 
to enrich it where necessary, bearing in mind 
that although light, rich soils may produce rapid 
growth at first, yet when the pinch comes the 
plants often fail, while others grown more 
slowly in heavier soil will have continued bear- 
ing freely, and have furnished fruit in a satis- 
factory manner. E. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Endive.—This is indispensable for autumn 
and winter salads; the early-sown plants quickly 
bolting and thus becoming useless, a good 
breadth should be sown now in some open situa- 
tion. The land need not be freshly manured for 
this crop, unless it be very poor. “Sow in drills 
1 ft. apart and 1 in. deep; thin out betimes, 
and transplant the thinnings if required, allow- 
ing each plant at least 1 square ft. of space, 
Sow again about August 10, and plant out when 
ready on a dry, warm border. The French 
Moss-curled and Large-leaved Batavian are two 
useful varieties. 

Spring Cabbages.—Farly Marrow Heart- 
well is well adapted for present sowing, as are 
also Atkins’ Matchless, Enfield Market, and 
Wheeler’s Cocoa-nut ; three or four good kinds 
are better than a greater number. In the mid- 
land and northern counties the seeds should be 
sown at once, but there is no hurry for a week 
or so in localities situated to the south of London, 


Globe Artichokes.—As fast as the heads 
are cut remove the stems. If the heads be 
thinned out, those that remain will be finer and 
better. A therough soaking of liquid manure 
will help greatly to swell off the late ones, 


Liquid Manure for Melons and 
Cucumbers.—Tie up a bushel of soot in an 
old guano bag, place it in a 50-gallon tub or 
barrel with 3 lb. or 41b. of guano, fill up with 
soft or pond water, stir it up well with an old 
birch broom, and throw in a lump of lime to 
clarify it. When using dilute it with an equal 
quantity of pond water, and use regularly when 
required. Soot has a wonderfully invigorating 





effect upon the foliage, and good substantial 
foliage is essential to the production of well- 
flavoured fruit. Red spider seems to fight shy 
of such foliage when grown without shade and 
in a well-ventilated atmosphere, 


Tomatoes.—Keep the growth thin to give 
the fruit a chance to ripen. All young shoots 
that spring from the main stems should be 
pinched or cut off to throw all the strength of 
the plants into the main crop, as the fruit on 
the lateral growths will stand a poor chance of 
ripening. Stop all fruiting branches one joint 
beyond the cluster of blossoms, and do all tying 
or training betimes. 

Close Cropping.—Vacant plots need not 
remain uncropped longer than is necessary for 
the completion of manuring and cultivating 
operations, Land does not need rest if well 
managed, and the more it is surface-stirred and 
cultivated the better for the succeeding crops. 
Plants derive a good deal of their sustenance 
from the atmosphere, and a green crop, if not 
required for use, will, if dug in, return more to 
the land than it takes from it. 

Open-air Mushroom Beds.—Collect 
some short stable manure and place it under 
cover till enough has accumulated to form a 
bed ; do not allow it to heat violently; to every 
five or six barrowfuls of manure add a barrowful 
of fresh loamy soil, turning it aud mixing all 
together. If convenient the bed may be made 
in a turf pit or in a deep, old-fashioned frame, 
A somewhat shaded position will be better for 
the first bed; build up the beds as firmly as 
possible, and spawn as soon as the temperature 
of the bed falls to 85°. If the beds or ridges 
be altogether in the open air, they should be at 
least 2 ft. thick at the apex of the ridge, 


Gathering, &c.—Gather all Peas and 
Beans as soon as they become fit for use, but at 
the same time avoid injuring the plants ; this, 
and securing a robust growth by thin planting, 
is the only way to secure a succession of pods 
from the same plants. 


SS 





Spinach Culture.—A small bed of 
autumn-sown Spinach will supply a quantity of 
dishes throughout the spring, at a time when a 
change of vegetables becomes desirable. Sow 
the prickly-seeded variety the last week in 
August, or in early situations the first week in 
September ; the earlier it is sown the sooner 
will it run to seed the following season. I 
generally sow Spinach after early Potatoes, 
without any special preparation beyond raking 
the surface evenly and smoothly. Sow the seeds 
thinly in drills 14 in. deep and 1 ft. apart, and 
thin out the young plants to 4 in. apart; the 
surface of course must be often stirred with the 
hoe to maintain the soil in a healthy condition, 
but I need scarcely mention that this should 
never be done when the land is wet. In gather- 
ing the produce for a ceftain period pick off the 
largest leaves only, but when the plants begin 
to run in spring the best plan is to cut off the 
whole tops of the plants down to within 1 in. or 
2 in. of the ground; a new growth will then 
take its place, that may, when sufficiently large, 
be served in the same way, until finally the roots 
are exhausted, when of course the remains 
should be cleared off and the land well 
manured and cultivated for the succeeding 
crop. It is the natural tendency of every plant 
in spring and early summer to throw up flowers 
and produce seed, but it is far better to divert 
the strength of all culinary plants that are 
esteemed for their leaves only into the produc- 
tion of young succulent growth, especially as 
thisnot only tends to increase the bulk, but also 
extends the season of bearing of the crop. 
Summer Spinach is in a general way not a 
profitable crop for a small garden, Where it is 
desired, however, it may be used as a catch 
crop between rows of Peas, but unless the soil 
is deep and moist, Spinach in summer will bolt 
almost as soon as it is fit for use. In special 
cases where a succession of Spinach is required 
through the summer the New Zealand Spinach 
will be found to give satisfaction. Select a 
warm site and prepare hills as for Ridge 
Cucumbers ; plant half-a-dozen seeds in April 
round the top of each hill, and if all of them 
grow thin out to three, of course leaving the 
strongest. This Spinach is commonly sown in 
heat in small pots and planted out in May, but 
it will grow just as well out-of-doors, only it 
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does not come into use quite so early. Hun- 
dreds of young plants generally come up in the 
beds where it grew the previous year, but they 
will not transplant well on account of the 
paucity and length of their roots. New Zealand 
Spinach will continue bearing till the frost cuts 
it off in October. 


Winter Broccoli. — A good winter 
Broccoli is invaluable where a continuous 
supply of vegetables is required ; for, although 
where efficient means of protection are at hand 
Cauliflowers or Snow’s Broccoli may be had 
in good condition up to Christmas, there is 
still a long interval before the so-called 
early spring kinds can be relied on to come 
into use. The kind named Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli is a most useful addition to 
our list of early winter vegetables, for if 
planted in succession it continues to produce 
heads from November onwards. I have just 
planted a large quarter of this and Snow’s 
after Early Peas. I do not dig, but merely 
level the ground and draw deep drills 2 ff. 
6 in, apart, making the holes with a crowbar 
2 ft. asunder in the rows; strong plants are 
then inserted with the roots a good depth in 
the ground, and one good soaking of water 
starts them into active growth. They. do not 
suffer from drought in solid ground nearly so 
much as in loosely-dug soil, as the evaporation 
is reduced to a minimum; the growth is also 
more solid and robust, and better calculated to 
withstand sudden variations of temperature. I 
also.make later plantings in a similar manner, 
but in smaller quantities, as in mild autumns 
they continue to grow very late ; in fact, Snow’s 
Broccoli has oftener come in too soon than too 
late; but in cold weather Broccoli heads may 
be kept in good preservation by laying and 
covering with Fern fronds or litter, which I 
consider preferable to lifting and storing in 
pits or houses, as a confined atmosphere soon 
deteriorates the flavour.—J. H. 


Treatment of Old Cabbage Beds.— 
In very many gardens the old Cabbage stems are 
ailowed to remain for the sake oi the second 
crop of little hearts they produce in autumn. 
The soil amongst them should now be well scari- 
fied, and if a top-dressing of manure of some 
kind can be given the produce will be equal to 
early spring Cabbages in flavour and tenderness, 
Where no attention is given to them they are 
tough and leathery, unless the land be deep and 
rich, 


Best Peas.—Having recently observed a 
few opinions expressed in this journal anent 
the relative quality and productivenes of Peas, 
I beg to say that, of the many varieties I have of 
late years grown (the seed being invariably ob- 
tained from first-class houses), none has equalled 
Vanguard and Dr. McLean, the haulm of these 
—the former especially—being literally covered 
from top to bottom with long handsome pods 
which are well filled with large juicy Peas of 
exquisite flavour. As these varieties are mode- 
rately early and only attain a height of 3 ft. or 
4ft., they are especially suitable for small gar- 
dens. —NorTHANTS. 


Messrs. Hoover & Co., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C., request us to state that four 
heads of their Covent Garden Mammoth Cauli- 
flower, weighing respectively 72 lk, 10% lb., 
12 lb., 94 lb., the result of ordinary good 
culture, are on view at their shop in the Central 
Avenue. Such heads of Cauliflower they think 
have never before been seen, 


SLE EP I ERIE TEES 


Catching Slugs and Caterpillars.— 
Much has been written lately about the useful. 
ness of Orange-peel for trapping slugs. I find 
slices of Turnip or Carrot far better and to last 
longer.—M. W. 


Wireworms in Soil.—If the soil is 
soaked with one part ammonical liquor from 
gasworks and nine parts water, it will not be 
troubled with wireworms or anything else for 
a while. It is a good clearer of lawns also, 
and a good fertiliser. It may be put on land. 
prepared for almost anything. When Potatoes 
are well out of the ground, a good soaking along 
the drills will clear the wireworm, and give an 
improved crop. The mineral oil and water will 
not cure American bug—even if often applied— 
unless it is brushed in. I prefer a strong 
solution of soft soap rubbed in parts affected 
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with a hard brush. The trees like it, and the 
bark heals and begins to grows.—ONE WHO HAS 
SUFFERED. 





FRUIT. 





Fruit Crops.—Having more than one string 
to one’s bow this season was but the other day 
well illustrated by a market grower, who, point- 
ing to a long border of red Moss Roses, said, 
“These will give me a better return this year 
than several acres of fruit ;” of which, it must 
be admitted, the crop is not abundant. A few 
kinds of Apples, such as Julien and the Keswick 
Codlin, are fairly good ; but the larger portion 
of the trees have only a sprinkling. One of the 
best crops I have seen is on three ten-year-old 
trees in my own ground, consisting of a sort too 
little known, viz., the Norfolk Bearer. In this 
case the Apples hang on the branches like ropes 
of Onions, the fruit already colouring, but it is 
a late keeper and excellentin flavour. Pears are 
a poor crop ; the Hessle is almost the only kind 
that is bearing fruit and does not show traces of 
the frost. The same grower who has the Moss 
Roses has another string to his bow in a few dozen 
good standard Morello Cherries literally laden 
with fruit. There is no fear of the market being 
glutted with this kind, or perhaps any other 
Cherry this year, and therefore he is sure of a 
good return for them. Why do not growers 
plant more Morellos? They yield more crops 
on the average than any other standard fruit 
tree grown. There will be an abundance of 
Plums of all kinds on standard trees presently, 
the best crops being the Prince of Wales, Dia- 
mond, Victoria, and Green Gage. There should 
be plenty of preserve made from this most deli- 
cious of all Plums this year. That most excel- 
lent kind, the Farleigh Prolific or Crittenden 
Damson, is now being planted more freely. This 


is amongst Plums what the Morello is amongst 
Cherries.—A. D. 


Figs in the Open Air.—This is the time 
of year for laying the foundation for a good crop 
next year by keeping the shoots thin and well 
exposed. Well-ripened wood will pass through 
a severe winter with only a slight protection 
where soft immature shoots would be killed. 
All young fruits now showing should be pinched 
off before they get to any size, as they can never 
become useful, and only tend to exhaust the 
trees. Figs in the midland counties usually 
make more wood than they do in the south; 
therefore more attention must be given to sum- 
mer pruning, and it may in some situations be 
occasionally necessary—unless the roots are 
growing in some circumscribed position—to lift 
and shorten their points. Rigid training is not 
necessary as regards fruitfulness, and in some 
instances it may have quite a contrary effect, 
but in many gardens neatness and order are 
essential requisites ; therefore Fig trees against 
walls or buildings have to submit to training 
whether it suits them or not; if the shoots be 
kept thin and laid in close to the walls, the extra 
warmth radiated from the bricks will help to 
ripen the wood. Itis in cases in which the shoots 
are laid in so thickly that every inch of surface 
is densely covered with foliage that failure 
occurs. It would be far better to leave trees 
altogether untrained than to train the branches 
so thickly that neither air nor sunshine can 
have fair play. The Brown Turkey and White 
Marseilles are two of the best varieties. —H. H. 


Currants.—Wherever Red Currants are 
grown the superior character of the Raby Castle 
over the old Red kind is very manifest. Asa 
rule, Red Currants are but a moderate crop, but 
the former has by far the best crop and the finest 
fruit. It is rather later in blooming than the 
old kind, and to that fact without doubt does it 
owe this year some of its present fruitfulness. 
Those who have not this fine Currant should 
make a note of it. _ Black Currants are this year 
getting a comparative rest. Perhaps it is well 
that the bushes should do so sometimes, for they 
bear good crops almost invariably. What fruit 
hangs on the bushes will not pay for the gather- 
ing, except the return be an extraordinary one. 
Next year without doubt there will be a grand 
crop, and then it may compensate for some other 
failures. Neither in fruits nor in vegetables 
should a grower be too dependent upon one 
kind. If one thing fails another is almost cer- 
tain to furnish a paying crop. 
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Raspberries.—This year these are good, 
perhaps never finer, Last season the suckers 
made excellent growth, and now the canes are 
stout and abundantly fruited. Next to Straw- 
berries, the Raspberry is the most difficult fruit 
to market if the weather be bad, but in a fine 
season it will always command good prices. 
Rarely does the Raspberry miss a crop, and, 
once established in good deep soil, the after cul- 
tivation is neither troublesome nor expensive. 


Raspberry Arches.—We grow a variety 
of Raspberry called the Prince of Wales that, 
in addition to being a good bearer and furnishing 
fine fruit, produces extremely fine canes. As 
they were trained to an ordinary stout wire 
trellis 4 ft. 6 in. high, we should, if pruned down 
to the trellis, have cut off half the length of well- 
ripened canes that were mostly 10 ft. high, so for 
a trial we tied the tops down into arches by 
bringing the first rod down to the fourth, and 
so on throughout the piece ; and, by tying every 
rod where they crossed each other, an immov- 
able hedge was formed that has stood the 
strongest gales, and at present all the upper 
portion is a complete mass of fruit branches, and 
the young growths coming up from the base 
have a far better chance of maturing than when 
the fruiting wood is cut down low. I can 
strongly recommend the Prince of Wales as a 
vigorous good variety that, under the same con- 
ditions under which some kinds come so weakly 
as to be hardly worth growing, will be found to 
produce a full crop.—J. G. 








THE SHRUBBERY, 


HEDGES. 

Evergreen Hedges, such as Holly, Yew, 
Laurel, Privet, or anything that is kept cut into 
a formal shape, and that have attained the full 
size to which they are required to grow, should 
be clipped during this month; there is no better 
time than the present for carrying out such an 
operation; where this work is delayed until near 
the close of the year and a severe frost ensues, 
the shoots are frequently killed back for some 
distance beyond where cut. In the case of any 
hedges of this description that are.to be so far 
reduced in size as to necessitate cutting back 
into the strong wood that has become destitute 
of leaves, the work should not be done until 
spring, as the roots would be thereby seriously 
affected at this season of the year, and whatever 
little growth was made after this time would be 
so soft as to be unable to live through the win- 
ter; in hke manner young evergreen hedges 
should not be cut until spring further than 
shortening back with the knife any over-strong 
shoots that are taking too much lead. Young 
hedges of this description should by all means 
be kept wide at the bottom and gradually re- 
duced up to the top, which should be kept quite 
narrow. ‘The old-fashioned form of hedge, with 
its perpendicular sides and square or rounded 
top, finds more favour with some on account of 
its general appearance, but there is no hedge (if 
we except Beech) that will ever retain its full 
strength inthelower branches where mostneeded 
when cut in this way. 


Deciduous Hedges in andaround gardens 
where it is desirable to keep up an orderly, trim 
appearance, and which have attained the full 
size required, may now be clipped. Young 
thriving hedges that are not yet fully developed 
should on no account be cut until after the leaves 
have fallen, as the removal of the shoots of any- 
thing of a deciduous habit whilst the leaves are 
upon them has a most weakening influence, and 
has a far more disastrous effect upon the plants 
than the cutting away of the same shoots after 
the leaves have fallen. Some amateurs are so 
desirous of keeping everything so close and 
formal, as to be induced to cut Thorn hedges 
twice in the year, that is, just before 
midsummer, and again inthe autumn or winter; 
but it must be borne in mind that, except in the 
case of the most vigorous examples of this kind 
of fence grown under the most favourable con- 
ditions of soil and situation, this continual clip- 
ping, from its exhaustive tendency, will in the 
end permanently injure the hedge. 


Box Edging.—Where this was not clipped 
in the spring it should now be done. There is 
nothing equals this edging in appearance when 
it is not allowed to get too large, and from its 
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nataral slow habit of growth, with ordinary 
care in cutting, many years will elapse from the 
time of planting before this occurs. When it 
has once attained sufficient size, like a well-man- 
aged hedge, it should annually be cut back to 
the same point to which it had been previously 
clipped ; by being so treated at first sight it 
might be supposed that it would have for a time 
after cutting a bare look, through the old leaves 
in the course of time falling off; but this does 
not occur, as when cut close the old stems keep 
breaking out lower down, and are always fur- 
nished with fresh green leaves. 





Irish Yews.—When the plants have 
grown to the size which one wishes them to 
do, and before they show signs of opening out, 
let a stout wire ring or two down on the plant 
over the top, about the same girth as the plant. 
These rings can be worked in amongst and hid 
by the small branches. Such appliances will 
keep the plants perfect pillars for years.—T. W. 


Weigelas and their Culture.—These are very 
hardy, of quick growth, and easily managed. We have 
many plants of the different kinds, some of the largest 
being as much as 10 ft. high and 20 yds. in circumference. 
They have lately been one mass of lovely blossoms, and 
all who saw them were much pleased with their beauty. 
Few flowering shrubs are so well worthy of a place in 
pleasure grounds. They are seen to the best advantage 
when dotted here and there about the margin of groups 
of other kinds of bushes; and an isolated specimen here 
and there on the lawn has a good effect, while none of 
them are out of place when planted judiciously about the 
edges of carriage drives and woods. They all lose their 
leaves in the winter ; but then, or when they are in leaf 
or bloom, they never appear formal, as the loose, half- 
drooping habit of the branches is very graceful. We pro- 
pagate them readily by means of division in winter, that 
is, by lifting the side sucker-like growths with a piece of 
root attached to them, and planting them by themselves. 
Another way is to peg down and layer the branches. 
With us they grow freely in various kinds of soil, from a 
heavy clay to a light sandy loam. Some of our plants 
are growing in the most exposed situations, and others 
under the shade and shelter of trees, and all succeed well. 
We have transplanted large specimens from May to No- 
vember, and from November to May without their show- 
ing any signs of being injured ; but any one introducing 
them would probably find smail young plants do better 
than old ones. The young ones bloom when quite small, 
and I never knew any of them to miss a season without 
flowering. Any plant becoming too large will bear cut- 
ting in freely, assome of our plants at the ends of hedges 
are clipped in annually, and they never show any signs 
of having been injured by the operation.—CAMBRIAN, in 
the Field. 








French Prize Roses.—The Journal of 
Roses, published in France and devoted exclu- 
sively to Roses, has had the happy idea of organ- 
ising a sort of plebiscite to obtain opinions as to 
the best Roses. LHighty-five lists were sent in, 
and from these was made out the following list 
of the fifty having the most votes :— 





La France ; : . 79 John Hopper - 85 
Baronne Adolphe de Madame Lacharme . 34 
Rothschild . 76 Cécile de Chabrillfint 83 
Paul Néron 76 Louise Odier : Be 
Gloire de Dijon : . 72 Marquise de Castellane . 33 
Souvenir de la Mal- Céline Forestier 32 
maison - A . 72 Elisabeth Vigneron 32 
Jules Margottin . 70 Boule de Neige ain 
Maréchal Niel . 70 Madame Victor Verdier. 30 
Baronne Prevost , . 57 Thérése Levet . . 80 
Gen. Jacqueminot . . 52 Géant de Battailles. ess, 
Captain Christy . 50 Rose du Roi é . 29 
Belle Lyonnaise . 47 Triomphe de 1’ Exposition 28 
Eugéne Appert : . 47 Elise Boélle f 2 27 
Louis Van Houtte . . 47 Lord Raglan . s oat, 
Anna de Diesbach . . 47 Camille Bernardin . + 20 
Aimée Vibert . 44 Duchesse de Cambacéres 26 
Souvenir de la Reine Lamarqué : . . 26 
d’ Angleterre . 43 Marie Van Houtte 25 
Charles Margottin . . 42 M. Boncenne . - ~ 25 
La Reine . 42 Ophirie . ‘ 25 
Victor Verdier . 42 Alfred Colombe 24 
Charles Lefévre . 41 Empereur du Maroc 23 
Comtesse d’Oxford . . 39 Jean Pernet E apd, 
Madame Boll . . 39 Madame Scipion Cochet. 22 
Gloire de Ducher . . 36 Chromatella : 22 
Madame Falcot . 36 
The figures show the number of votes given to 


each.—L’Jllustration Horticole. 


Garden Ornaments.—Having noticed an 
articlein GARDENING (No. 70) under the above 
heading, I give my experience of a few orna- 
ments which I made last summer. For the 
centre of my garden I made a rustic box as 
follows :—I bought half a butter firkin (3d.) as a 
receptacle for the earth ; I then bored holes in 
the bottom with a red-hot kitchen poker (not 
having an augur) for drainage ; the tripod stand 
I made from a clothes-prop (8d.), and fitted 
the three projections at the top into the bottom 
of the tub by making larger holes. I then 
bought from a florist 1s. worth of virgin cork, 
and nailed it with French nails on to the tub, and 
put one or two pieces on to the tripod stand, and 
the spaces between the cork I filled with moss, 
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I then varnished the whole once or twice and 
let it stand until perfectly dry. I then filled the 
tub with good mould mixed with road drift, 
&c., and planted in it four plants of Creeping 
Jenny, one Scarlet Geranium (for the centre), 
two Nasturtiums (continuous bloomers), two 
Lobelias, one small Fuchsia, one Ice Plant, 
and one or two other small things to give a 
variety of foliage. When the continuous 
bloomers began to grow I formed a small arch of 
cane (14d.), and twined them over it with good 
effect. The ends of the cane I inserted in the 
earth of the box. The Creeping Jenny I kept in 
position over the sides by fixing the strands with 
tiny loops of wire such as are used by bell- 
hangers for keeping bell wires in their places.— 


Avi, B. 


ST 








Sweet Williams.—I have some plants 
which show how much Sweet Williams have be- 
come improved as regards large pips, fine form, 
and many and varied colours. Some belong to 
Hunt’s strain, and are characterised by smooth- 
edged petals, whilst the Auricula-eyed kinds 
show the white eye, and invariably a serrated 
edge. The distinguishing feature of Hunt's 
strain is, however, the ring or ground of some 
deep colour, and a distinct margin or edging of 
white. These are always the most effective forms 
for exhibition, as they come more nearly to the 
florist’s ideal than othersdo. But whilst the one 
strain will retain in some flowers the white eye, 
and the other its correct and defined edging, 
there will come from each such diverse forms 
that it is impossible to say to which strain this 
or that one may belong; and thus the mainte- 
nance of such distinctions becomes not only im- 
possible, but useless. The finest strain to be 
found is made up of selections for several years 
of the above strains, and where there has been 
year after year the greatest care exercised as re- 
gards the production of only the finest flowers, 
largest trusses, and most varied markings. The 
only self flowers are those which are pure white, 
pink, or crimson; all others are parti-coloured 
or variously marked, some very prettily mot- 
tled, others more or less edged with white or 
pale pink. Large beds of these Sweet Williams 
are really grand, and so full of variety and 
beauty as to be almost unapproachable in effect 
and interest. If some of these striking forms 
could be permanently fixed and offered as such, 
it would largely tend to popularise the Sweet 
William as a showy border plant.—A. D. 


Old Pelargoniums better than 
Young Ones.—Where Pelargoniums are 
required for summer decoration it is much 
better to retain a good supply of old plants 
than to trust exclusively to fresh-struck cut- 
tings. When the beds are cleared. in autumn 
we go over all the sorts that are desired for the 
following season, and, selecting all the healthiest 
plants, cut them down quite close, shortening 
the long straggling roots ; they are then packed 
thickly into cuttiag boxes in fine, light soil 
and kept rather dry. During the winter they 
are kept as cool and airy as possible in fruit 
houses at rest, and in spring, when vegetation 
hecomes more active, they are shaken out. The 
best shaped plants are potted for vases and 
window boxes, and the remainder is tied up in 
Moss with a handful of soil and set closely 
together in brick pits, where they can be fully 
exposed on favourable occasions until required 
for planting out. By using a good proportion 
of these plants the beds may be pretty well 
filled at once, and an early display of bloom 
secured. In moist seasons young plants are 
liable to run too much to leaf instead of to 
flower, whereas old cut-down plants flower pro- 
fusely in all seasons, while for single specimens 
in vases plants with dwarf, bushy habit are 
indispensable; and few plants so well with- 
stand the trying conditions under which they 
are thus placed and furnish such good results as 
these. Single specimens in small vases of 
distinct colours, or large vases filled with mixed 
varieties and edged with the beautiful trailing 
varieties of the Ivy-leaved section, will be 
found as continuous and satisfactory as any 
plants grown.—J. G. H. 


August-sown Annuals.—Anybody for 
a very trifling outlay may have a gay garden 
next spring by sowing now a few seeds of the 
following annuals, viz., Nemophila insignis, Col- 
linsia bicolor, erimson and white Candytuft, 
Saponaria calabrica, crimson and white Godetia, 


Virginian 
nanthes Douglasi, 
It is late for the Myosotis, but it is better to sow 
late than be without it. 
sow this now, for so many self-sown plants come 
up, that one has 
up to have plenty to plant 
thinly either in 
open situation, and transplant to their bloom- 
ing quarters early in November, as a good 
e 
and late planting.—H. 


bearing a profusion of blue, rose, white, purple, 
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Stock, white and pink Silene, Lim- 
and Myosotis dissitiflora. 


I have no occasion to 
only to refrain from hoeing them 


anywhere. Sow 


drills or broadcast mm some 


arly bloom cannot be ensured by late sowing 





HARDY ANNUALS. 
Gilias.—These are beautiful hardy annuals 
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Gilia linifolia. 


and other coloured blossoms. In light, dry 
soils the seed should be sown in autumn ; but 
in cold, wet soils in March or April. The best 
are (j. achillewfolia, capitata, tricolor, and lini- 
folia, 

Kaulfussia amelliodes.—This is also 
a good hardy annual, either for the open ground 
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Pompone varieties should now be stopped for the 


last time without delay ; it should be done by 


the first week in August. Plants in pots are 
greatly helped by tying out the shoots so as to 
admit a free circulation of air; they must be 
also well watered, as the foliage quickly turns 
yellow when the plants suffer from drought. 
Sprinkling overhead night and morning is of 
great service; at this time of year green 
fly is apt to infest the points of the shoots—a | 
washing with Fowler’s Insecticide will soon 
dislodge the enemy. 





HARDY FLOWERS AND THE LONDON 
PARKS. 

Tire reaction in favour of these is undoubtedly 
a reality, and one that is likely to spread and 
bear good fruit as regards bringing back into 
cultivation many really beautiful classes of 
plants that have too long been banished from 
our gardens. I have no doubt that several varie- 
ties of once popular bedding plants, notably Ver- 
benas, are worn out by excessive propagation ; 
the stock plants, being put into a high tempera- 
ture to yield cuttings, produce one or two good 
batches, and then quantities of weedy Grass-like 
ones from the first predisposed to disease. I have 
just been looking at a retired gardener’s flower 
borders, which are always gay and pleasant to 
look upon, except when severe frost or snow 
renders out-door flowers an impossibility. But 
from the earliest Aconite, Snowdrop, and Hepa- 
tica, and throughout at least nine months of the 
year there is aconstant succession of floral beauty. 
‘They are not arranged in rows, as in botanic gar- 
dens, but, if I may coin a phrase, in regular 
irregularity, for they are graduated as to height, 
and although planted in masses or groups, appa- 
rently without any relation to each other, yet 
there is no confusion or jumbling together. 
There is plenty of room for taste in arranging 
hardy flowers as well as carpet beds. 

A correspondent of mine, pretty well ac- 
quainted with horticulture and horticulturists, 
wrote to me lately saying that in the time when 
spring flowers should have been plentiful he took 
a friend to see the alpine garden in Battersea 
Park, when to his dismay he found only a few 
Violas, and in the shrub line Berberis steno- 
phylla and Pyrus japonica in flower, so to set 
himself right he had to return to his own little 
private garden and there show him his beds 
of Auriculas, Pansies, Primroses, Wallflowers, 
single and double, various Daisies, Forget-me- 
nots, Tulips, single and double, Polyanthuses, 
Arabis, Ficaria ranunculoides, Caltha palustris, 
Anemones, Aubrietias, Narcissi, dwarf Phloxes, 





Kaulfussia ametliodes. 


or in pots for the window. It was one of the 
most attractive among annuals exhibited at 
Regent’s Park during last month. 





Large-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
—'The leading shoots of these, whether in pots 
or in the open ground, should be kept securely 
tied out. The plants must be well watered in 





Primula denticulata, Corydalis lutea, and Erica 
carnea. 

Inthe way of ornamental-foliage he had varie- 
gated Sage, Funkia, variegated Ivies, and others 
enough to make any garden gay and beautiful 
in the most lovely of all seasons, viz., the spring. 
He wonders why the parks and gardens of Lon- 
don lavish all their great expenditure on plants 
that perish with the first frost, while hosts of 
lovely hardy flowers are delighting the dwellers 
in rural hamlets with their freshness and sweet- 
ness. I have been told that the display is kept 
for the London season ; but what about the toil- 
ing millions who never leave London? Do not 
they enjoy flowers as much as those who can 
afford to go inand out of town at certain seasons 
to enjoy country flowers and fresh air? The 
parks are really meant for that broad designation 
of classes called—the people. x 











William Bull and Madame Gueuret 
Pinks.—During the Franco-German war the 
so-called ‘‘Iron-stemmed ” Pinks, which were 
first grown by M. Alégatiére at Lyons, com- 
pletely disappeared, with the exception of one 
variety, supposed to be the kind named William 
Bull, which was found amongst the collection 
exhibited at the Champ de Mars, 1878, by M. 
Gueuret, from one of whose plants the accom- 
panying illustration has been prepared. The 
illustration will give some idea of the bushy, 
free-flowering habit of this beautiful variety. 
The William Bull variety on the left bears 
flowers of a bright rose carmine, more or less 
streaked with violet, with slaty reflections. The 
William Bull begins to flower about the’ end of 
May and beginning of June, when the plants 
may be bedded-out. The Madame Gueuret va- 








dry weather, and a little liquid manure once a 
week onwards will be of great advantage. The 


riety is entirely an off-shoot of the William Bull, 
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and differs from it in the flowers being of a 
blood-red colour, with violet-pink reflections. 
In addition to their bushy habit these Pinks 
possess, according to the Revue Horticole, a de- 
licious odour, are perennial, and are easily forced. 
They are also well adapted for outdoor cultiva- 
tion. 








THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 2.—Sowing Tennis Ball, Bath Cos, Neapoli- 
tan, and Drumhead Cabbage Lettuce, Radishes, and 
winter Cucumbers; also Mignonette in pots ; potting 
young scented-leaved Pelargoniums, Balsams, and Car- 
nations ; also Strawberries ; putting in cuttings of varie- 
gated Pelargoniums, named Cinerarias ; planting a rood 
breadth of Endive, Cauliflower, and Grange’s Broccoli ; 
staking Chrysanthemums, dwarf Dahlias, Calceolarias, 
and late Peas; nailing Apricots ; shifting Primulas and 
old stools of Poinsettia; cutting down Pelargoniums ; 
exposing fruit on trees in late Peach house to the sun; 
making trenches for Leeks ; layering Strawberry plants 
for planting out-of-doors ; earthing up Broccoli ; digging 
ground for Wallflowers ; hoeing among Roses ; clipping 
hedges. 


August 3.—Sowing Schizanthus and latest Balsams ; 
potting young Strawberries for planting out, consisting 
of Garibaldi, Keen’s Seedling, President, Dr. Hogg, 
Oscar, Eclipse, Sir Harry, Elton Pine,afew Black Prince, 
British Queen, and Sir Joseph Paxton ; likewise last- 
sown Cinerarias and Carnations; putting in cuttings of 
Bijou Pelargonium, Coleus, and Alternanthera ; planting 
Leeks in trenches ; shifting Primulas into flowering pots, 
Wigandias into 8-in. pots, also Stocks, and parting and 
re-potting Caladiums ; matting Red Currants on walls ; 
staking and tying Dahlias and blue Larkspurs ; pulling 
up Onions; cutting Lavender ; hoeing amongst plants 
in borders ; turning old bulbs out of their pots ; digging 
ground for Spinach ; earthing up Broccoli, 


August 4.—Sowing Radishes and Lettuce ; potting 
Strawberry plants, finishing with Sir Charles Napier; 
potting some Stocks and Wallflowers for spring three in 
a pot, and also second-sown Stocks for stands ; putting 
in cuttings of Mimulus, also Iresine and Alternantheras ; 
layering Anne Boleyn and other Rinks; staking Chry- 
santhemums and Gladioli; moving herbaceous Calceo- 
larias to shady place in frame ; pulling off all old Beans 
from first and second crops of French Beans ; cleaning 
and pruning Roses; earthing up early Celery; hoeing 
among French Beans, and thinning Mignonette. 


August 5.—Sowing Tropoli Onions ; potting inter- 
mediate Stocks, and potting off all forcing Strawberry 
plants ; planting Lettuce and Endive, also some Stocks 
and Wallflowers and more Chrysanthemums and Pinks ; 
tying and staking Dahlias; shifting Heliotropes from 
5-in. to 7-in. pots ; moving Tree Mignonette out-of-doors ; 
shifting President and other Strawberry plants into their 
fruiting pots ; taking up Gerlic and Shallots; thinning 
Chicory ; clipping Yew hedges ; cutting off Hollyhocks 
16 in. above stakes; removing faded Sweet William 
stems ; earthing up Brussels Sprouts and manuring land 
for Turnips; digging ground for Onions, Cauliflower, 
and Broccoli; preparing a frame for cuttings; watering 
Rhododendrons. 

August 6.—Sowing Endive for spring crop ; also In- 
termediate Stocks; putting in cuttings of variegated 
Pelargoniums; planting Wallflowers, also July-sown 
Bath Cos Lettuce, and some Paris Cos and Ne plus Ultra 
Cabbage Lettuce ; netting Gooseberries ; repotting stan- 
dard Heliotropes and scented Verbenas ; lifting Myatt’s 
Prolific Potatoes for seed; clipping hedges, clearing 
away Nettles and rubbish among Laurels and other 
shrubs ; clearing land for winter Spinach and Endive ; 
digging Potato ground for Turnips. 

August '7._Sowing Nemophila; also main crops of 
Prickly Spinach, Veitch’s Incomparable, Reliance, Im- 
perial, Queen, Little Pixie, Enfield and Red Cabbages, 
Walcheren Cauliflower, Snow’s and Osborn’s Broccoli, 
Tripoli Onions, and Cucumbers ; potting Sir Joseph 
Paxton Strawberry for forcing ; potting off winter Helio- 
trope cuttings ; also potting from open ground Calla 
ethiopica ; planting afew more Cauliflowers and some 
more Curled Endive ; also a large breadth of Coleworts ; 
layering Carnations ; also Strawberry runners for plant- 
inz ; examining wall trees and Vines for insects ; clip- 
ping hedges ; cleaning and sanding walks; earthing up 
Winter Greens and May-sown Cauliflower ; giving air to 
Hamburgh Grapes which are ripe to keep them cool. 


Flower Garden. 


This is a good time to fill up any spare space 
there may still be in mixed flower borders with 
seedling Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, Pentste- 
mons, and Sweet Williams. Plant them out in 
clumps of three or five plants together, and give 
them a good watering when they are first put 
out. All the attention required afterwards is 
protection from slugs until they have become 
well established. Herbaceous plants generally 
need attention as to ties and supports and weed- 
ing. Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and all large-grow- 
ing sub-tropical plants should be frequently 
looked over, and be kept tied to stakes as 
growth progresses. Roses should have all de- 
cayed flowers cut off at least twice a week, an 
operation which will tend to the earlier produc- 
tion of asecond bloom. Stir the ground about 
them deeply, and if they lack vigour of growth, 
give a good dressing of guano; its effects will 
soon be visible in the darker hue of the 
foliage, 











Carnations and Picotees. — These 
ought to have daily attention, Every day it is 
necessary to look to the flowers, the calyxes of 
which havea tendency to split and to open them 
out on the opposite side, tying them round with 
a strip of bast. Green fly will cling to the 


youngest buds, and it also attacks the young | 


growths under 
brushed off. 


Delphiniums.—If it is not intended to save 
seeds of these the seed-pods should be removed 
in a green state; this will cause the side stems 
to flower stronger. 


glass; it ought, therefore, to be 


Pentstemons and Antirrhinums.— 
These useful hardy plants are now coming into 
bloom, a condition in which they will continue 
until frost sets in. Tie the stems to sticks as 
they advance in growth, and keep the beds in 
which they are planted cleared of weeds. 


Glasshouses. 


Aquatic Plants.—Aquatic plants are not 
nearly so much grown under glass as_ they 
deserve to be. No greenhouse need be without 
a suitable place for growing such aquatic plants 
as will thrive in a usual greenhouse temperature. 
It may be formed by ordinary stone or slate 
slabs put together in the usual method, or it 
may be a wooden trough lined with lead, the 


crocks in the bottom, and filled with loam. 
|The pots containing it may stand on the bottom 
‘of the tank. Trapa natans (the Water Chest- 
nut) is another subject deserving of notice. It 
will grow in soil similar to that recommended 
for the Vallisneria, but it requires a larger pot. 
The North American white Nymphea odorata 
will need a moderate-sized pot, and associated 
with it may also be the Chinese N. pygmeza, 
a white-flowered kind which will likewise 
succeed in loam and similarly treated. Dietes 
bicolor is another plant that does well managed 
in this way. It should be potted in loam, and 
is distinct in habit. The North American 
Orontium aquaticum will be a good addition, 
| as would also be the Chinese Sagittaria sinensis ; 
/loam, with a little sand, will answer for this. 
To these may be added the green and variegated- 
leaved Callas, which succeed well in loam, and 
may stand with their pots from 12in, to 6 in. 
beneath the water, according as their heads will 
look best. These Callas should not be allowed 
to get too large ; they may be divided yearly if 
necessary, and, if thought desirable, can be 
grown as ordinary greenhouse plants, and be 
introduced to the water when coming into 
flower and removed afterwards to make’ room 
for others. In this way a considerable succes- 
sion of bloom may be kept up. There is always 
a charm attached to plants grown in water this 








Iron stemmed Pinks (William 


outside of which, if desirable, can be covered 
with cork or other material to give it a rustic 
appearance. 
in keeping with the size of the house; a depth 
of 2 ft. will be sufficient, and the plants should 
in a great measure be confined to pots, as the 
stronger-growing species will this way be under 
more control, and their arrangement can be 
altered at will, so as to avoid the, to many, 
objectionable feature of plants always occupy- 
ing the same positions. Such a receptacle as 
that just described should be supplied with 
water by means of a pipe and tap that will give 
a slow trickle for some hours almost daily, with 
a corresponding outlet by an ordinary overflow, 
with means to convey the water away. In 
this matter there will be little difficulty if there 
happens to be a tank beneath the floor for hold- 
ing the roof water. One of the most suitable 
plants for growing in conservatories is the Cape 
Pond-weed, Aponogeton distachyon ; its singular 
highly fragrant, Hawthorn-scented flowers emit 
the most agreeable perfume, and they continue 
in bloom through a great portion of the spring 
and summer. It should be grown in pots in 
Joam and placed a few inches below the surface 
of the water, setting the pots which the plants 
occupy upon others inverted. A few examples 
of the Grass-like leaved Vallisneria spiralis may 
also be grown; its leaves when placed under 
the microscope show the circulation of the sap 
so well as to make them objects of interest, It 
will suceeed in G-in, or S-in; pots, with a few 


Its dimensions will require to be | 


Bull and Madame Gueuret). 


way, but it is essential that the water be kept 
clean. 

Dwarf-growing Ferns, such as Adian- 
tum cuneatum, A. gracillimum, and the taller 
| A. formosum, together with the many crested 
forms of Pteris serrulata, P. cretica albo-lineata, 
and also the green P, cretica—the latter one of 
the best of all Ferns for bearing hard usage— 
|may with advantage be interspersed amongst 
the dwarfer-growing subjects in the greenhouse. 
All plants introduced to conservatories from 
warmer quarters must be carefully treated as 
regards water, which should only be applied at 
a temperature approaching that to which the 
plants have been accustomed ; but they should 
receive no more than is necessary to prevent 
the soil from getting so dry as to cause them to 
flag. 

Achimenes and Gloxinias.—Some of 
the latest-started that have received as cool 
treatment through the summer as they could be 
induced to make progress under, will, when 
| beginning to flower, be in the best condition for 
standing in the conservatory, being careful not 
to admit the cool external air directly in contact 
|with them. Where plants are arranged in 
groups on the floor, or on low table-like stages, 
it is always well to avoid the pots being more 
sten than is necessary ; and, in order to effeet 
this, sufficient numbers of Isolepis gracilis and 
Lycopodium denticulatum should be grown in 
|4-in, or 5-in, pots, 80 as to stand as close as the 
pots will admit in the immediate front of thse 
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arranged groups. A good effect may be produced 
by introducing amongst these green plants 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata and small exam- 
ples of the white-leaved Centaureas, together 
with anything else at hand that will take off the 
stiff formality of rows of one or more kinds. 


Plumbago capensis.—Few plants are so 
useful as this at this season of the year, grown 
in small pots, either for large conservatories, 
small greenhouses, or anywhere where blooming 
subjects are required. Plants that have already 
been in flower for some time will generally push 
up side shoots from the stronger branches, 
which make excellent cuttings if taken off now 
and treated in the ordinary way ; they will get 
established before winter, and will make ser- 
viceable flowering stock for next summer, A 
sufficient number should be prepared, as they 
are of much more use in a small than in a large 
state, and the delicate blue shade of the flowers 
furnishes a colour which we need, and which 
harmonises well with everything else it is asso- 
ciated with. 

Fuchsias.—These strike lke weeds, and 
the present is the best time in the year for put- 
ting in cuttings in order to get young stock 
that will bloom as early in the spring as is 
reguired in a comparatively small state ; or 
they may be grown on at the option of the 
cultivator to as large a size as may be con- 
sidered requisite for later flowering. Shoots 
that have formed bloom root indifferently, and 
never maxe good plants. Young growths 
should be chosen from near the base of the 
stronger branches. Put these say half-a-dozen 
together in 5-in. or 6-in. pots drained and filled 
with sandy soil, covering with a_bell-glass. 
Keep them moist and shaded in a little warmth. 
Take care that the cuttings previous to inser- 
tion are free from aphides and red spider, 
especially the latter, to which Fuchsias are 
subject at this time of the year. Out of the 
many fine varieties that now exist there need 
be no lack of choice; but there is a great 
difference in their inclination to flower early. 
Amongst all that have been raised, none find 
so much favour with market growers as regards 
their early free-blooming disposition as the white 
rose-corollared variety called Mrs. Marshall 
(syn. Arabel'a) and the crimson kind, with 
violet corolla, named Try-Me-O. The plants 
which bloomed early, and which are now get- 
ting shabby, should be turned out of doors for 
a fortnight, and should receive no more water 
than will keep them from flagging too much ; 
then let their side branches be well shortened 
in and the main stem slightly reduced, giving 
a good washing with Tobacco water, to which 
a little Gishurst has been added, so as to free 
them from aphides, thrips, and their eggs, and 
then put them in a pit that can be kept 
close and slightly shaded. Thus treated and 
syringed overhead daily, they will quickly break 
into fresh growth. If in comparatively little 
pots they may have a sinall shift; but if they have 
sufficient room already, weak manure water will 
answer. Under this treatment they will again 
get well furnished with branches that will keep 
on flowering until the end of October or later, 
and they will be found very serviceable for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration, as 
well as for cutting, in which condition their 
flowers will last much longer than earlier in the 
season. 


Petunias.—The beautiful single forms of 
these raised from seed sown early in spring 
furnish useful decorative flowering plants 
through the summer for conservatories and 
greenhouses; but their natural straggling 
habit is a defect that does not exist in the 
double-flowered kinds. The latter keep on 
blooming for months without getting at all de- 
nuded of their leaves or unsightly. These are 
increased by means of cuttings, which for flower- 
ing next year should be put in now, selecting 
for the purpose the young soft shoots that will 
generally be found springing from near the base 
of the plants now in bloom. ‘Treated in the 
usual way they will root in a few weeks, when 
they should be moved singly into 3-in. pots into 
sandy loam, and placed through the autumn 
and winter on a shelf near the glass, where 
they will keep on making slow progress and 
be in a proper state for moving on early in the 
spring, Petunias, both double and single, that 
have been blooming for some time will be much 
henetited by the use of manure water. 








Vallota purpurea.—This beautiful plant 
is one of the most useful which we have 
through this and the succeeding month, as 
where a sufficient stock of it exists there is no 
difficulty in having it to come in in succession 
during that time. It is most serviceable when 
grown in from 6-in. to 9-in. pots, with from a 
couple to half-a-dozen bulbs in each, as it does 
not like too much root-room. After the flower- 
stalk first shows itself the blooms come on very 
rapidly, and where a succession is needed a por- 
tion of the plants may be retarded by placing 
them in a frame at the north side of a wall, 
where they will be little under the influence of 
the sun. The Vallotais a plant that requires 
to be kept always moderately moist, especially 
when exposed to sunshine ; but whilst in chilly 





quarters it must not be kept over moist. Attend 
to advancing stock of this plant taken off in the 
spring from the larger bulbs; give all the light 
that a good well-glazed house affords and plenty 
of water, by which means the bulbs willincrease 
toa blooming size much quicker than if sub- 
jected to comparative neglect. 


Late Heliotropes.—Plants of these pro- 
pagated in spring will now be found useful for 
blooming late in the autumn when flowers are 
scarce. They are always acceptable both on 
account of their colour and perfume. ‘To have 
them in a condition to bloom freely they must 
be well attended to ; when their pots are full of 
roots manure water will much assist them. The 
old variety is still a general favourite, but under 
glass rather light coloured. toile de Marseille 
is a fine kind as regards colour, as is also 
Madame Fillion. Standard and other large 
plants that have bloomed for a considerable 
time under glass should be supplied weekly 
with manure water sufficiently diluted, as by 
no other means can plants thatcontinue through 
the season producing a succession of growth and 
flowers be kept in the vigorous condition which 
is essential not only to their healthy appearance, 
but to enable them to bear the full amount of 
bloom of which they are capable. 

Chrysanthemums.—tThe time is now 
come when Chrysanthemums want the most 





carefal attention, without which, no matter how 
well they have been treated in the early stages 
of their growth, or what may be subsequently 
done for them when nearer blooming, they will 
fail to give satisfaction, for, now as their pots 
are getting full of roots, should there be any 
neglect in not keeping the soil sufficiently moist, 
or in supplying them with liquid manure regu- 
larly, they will neither retain their foliage in a 
fresh healthy state down to the base, nor will 
they produce such a head of fully developed 
flowers as they otherwise would do. Where the 
plants are plunged see that the roots do not 
grow through the bottoms of the pots. Keep 
the branches regularly tied so as to avoid break- 
age through wind, and place them sufficiently far 
apart in a light position to prevent them be- 
coming drawn, and to admit of getting amongst 
them to water and syringe them, which latter 





operation should be practised in the evening of 
every dry day. 

Pelargoniums. — The _ earliest-flowered 
large varieties of these that were turned into 
the open air recently should, now that the lower 
part of their shoots will have assumed a hard 
brown colour indicative of the necessary ripened 
condition, be cut down, leaving two or three 
eyes (according to the size of the specimens) 
above where the shoots spring from, and as soon 
as the heads are thus removed place the plants 
in a pit or frame, where they will be protected 
from too much wet; keep them a little close 
and syringe them overhead daily. Thus managed 
they will push young growths forthwith. The 
fancy varieties may be treated in a similar man- 
ner, but they do not require (nor will they bear) 
cutting in nearly so close as the large-flowered 
kinds, and in their case it is even more neces- 





sary to be careful that the roots do not get too 


wet. 
Hardy Fruit. 


Strawberries.—The plants should now be 
cleared of runners and the ground ‘‘ pointed ” 
over. New plantations may also be made, 
either with forced plants or newly-formed run- 
ners. Deeply and well-enriched ground is in- 
dispensable to the production of fine Straw- 
berries. 





Ras pberries.—lIt will now be necessary to 
thin out the new canes to the minimum point— 
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about three to each stool—and as soon as the 
fruit has all been gathered, any of the old canes 
that interfere with the full development of the 
new growths should be removed. In order to 
prevent injury from wind, the new canes should 
also be tied in at once. 

The new shoots and points of cordon and es- 
palier-trained trees of Apples and Pears may 
likewise now be tied in. Spur back all growths 
not required for furnishing the trees to within 
three joints of the.old wood, an operation which, 
combined with partial root-pruning at the 
proper season, will conduce to fruitfulness. 
The majority of Peaches and Apricots may now 
have the current year’s shoots laid or tied 
in to the wall, but previously pinch closely back 
all sub-lateral growths that have formed on 
them. Any trees that have suffered from the 
effects of last winter’s severity and which have 
not yet fully recovered their former vigour, may 
still be left to grow unrestrictedly, but no fruit 
must be expected from them next season, 
Keep down aphides and redspider by occasional 
syringings with soap-suds or a weak solution of 
Gishurst Compound. 


Vegetables. 


Onions.—A little winter Onion seed should 
be sown ; it is better to put some in now, and 
again in a fortnight’s time, than to trust to one 
sowing ; as in severe winters the plants from 
one will frequently succeed when the others 
fail. Very much depends on the kind of weather 
prevailing during the autumn, for the young 
plants of the first sowing will sometimes get a 
little too large, and in other seasons the second 
will be too late. Prepare the ground well hy 
deep digging and moderate manuring ; sow in 
rows | ft, apart. In very bleak, cold situations 
the White Lisbon, being very hardy, is suitable 
for sowing; in milder localities, Giant Rocca 
and Globe Tripoli are good kinds, 

Cut out the flower-stems of Globe Artichokes 
ag soon as the heads are gathered; neglect in 
this matter at this season 1s often the cause of 
the plants dying off through the winter. The 
young growth makes little progress until the old 
stumps are removed, not having time to get 
strong enough before autumn, Finish planting 
late Brocco and all kinds of winter greens. 
Walcheren and Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flowers should also be planted for late autumn 
use on well manured land in an open position. 
Sow a good breadth of Prickly Spinach for 
standing the winter. Parsley may yet be sown 
for late spring picking ; it will not run to seed 
quite so soon as that sown earlier. Make a good 
sowing of Endive, of both the green-curled and 
Batavian varieties, for winter. The earliest sown 
crop will now be full grown, and portions of it 
should be tied up and blanched in succession. 
The blanching may easily be effected at this 
season by covering each plant with an invertel 
flower-pot, with a bit of Moss twisted into the 
hole to keep out wet, air, and light. Plants 
from the successional sowings should be planted 
out on well prepared land, 1 ft. apart, at inter- 
vals of two or three weeks. 








A Pretty Town Garden.—With a little 
trouble and taste the small but valuable spaces 
to be found in front of town houses might be 
converted into charming little gardens. One of 
these, which I noticed the other day in the 
neighbourhood of London, might be advanta- 
geously taken as an example. It is about 25 ft. 
square and fenced round, but the fencesare com- 
pletely hidden by a white Jasmine literally 
covered with blossoms. Two plants of this 
Jasmine are also trained on each side of the 
windows, which themselves, as well as a small 
balcony, are gracefully draped with a mixture 
of Virginian Creeper, scarlet Nasturtiums, Blue 
Convolvuluses, Creepy Jenny, and Tropzolum 
canariense, all easily grown plants and admir- 
ably adapted for such purposes. On the shady 
sile of the Jasmine hedges are planted Ferns 
amongst rough stones, and on the sunny side 
annuals of various kinds. In the centre (which 
is Grass) is a fine specimen of Rhus glabra (one 
of the most valuable of town shrubs), and round 
its base is a mass of blue Lobelias. The effect 
of this arrangement was charming. Where 
more variety is desired it may easily be had, as 
there are numbers of other plants which thrive 
equally well in most of our small suburban 
gardens.—S, E, 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


LOBELIAS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


IN the open air and in pots the Lobelia is one of 
the most important of plants ; hardly any flower 
garden is now considered complete without one 
or more beds or borders being plentifully sup- 
plied with the beautiful Lobelia speciosa or some 
ofits many varieties, suchas Lustrous, BlueStone, 
Blue King, and the lovely Paxtoniana, a white 
variety margined with blue. There are also one 
or two pure white Lobelias of the speciosa sec- 
tion with flowers nearly as large as the species. 
Of the smaller or pumila section of L. speciosa, 
magnifica, grandiflora, and Mrs. Murphy (pure 
white) are perhaps among the best. The double 
variety is also magnificent where it succeeds well, 
but it is very erratic, and hardly to be depended 
upon in beds or borders, sometimes forming a 
complete sheet of bloom, and at others the 
shoots running up through it, as it were, over- 
powering and preventing it from blooming, pre- 
senting the appearance of tufts of Grass. It 
seems difficult, perhaps impossible, to guard 
against this peculiarity, inasmuch as where the 
plant is perfect in form and flowering one sea- 
son it becomes weedy-looking the next. This 
double blue is, however, a grand subject for cul- 
ture, and under the superior climatal conditions 
that glass affords it comes with greater cer- 
tainty, and hardly any plant can equal the 
richness and beauty of this double Lobelia 
crowned as thickly as possible with its lovely 
balls of beautiful blue. 

The chief points to start with in the success- 
ful culture of the Lobelia are good soil and 
well-grown established plants. The soil should 
be light and rich, and rest on a dry and perfectly 
drained bottom. The Lobelia enjoys abundance 
of water when in robust and free growth, but 
nothing is more fatal to its well-doing than stag- 
nant water at the roots+if on a porous bottom 
it may be plentifully watered during a dry 
time in summer without fear of injuring the 
roots, neither can the roots of Lobelia make 
way nor the plants thrive in a strong adhesive 
soil composed of clay or heavy loam, or if the 
compost be heavy, it must be lightened by a 
plentiful addition of leaf-mould, sand, or peat. 
The Lobelia thrives admirably in equal parts of 
rather sandy loam and leaf-mould with a fair 
admixture of sand to keep it open. Charcoal- 
dust and peat also form capital additions to 
loam for their successful culture ; likewise spent 
manure from Mushroom beds. A slight mulch- 
ing of one-year-old sifted hotbed manure will 
be founda capital addition to beds or borders 
for keeping out the drought from and nourish- 
ing the roots of Lobelias through a dry season. 
One of the greatest difficulties, how- 
ever, in carrying Lobelias in full beauty 
through the season is the freedom with which 
they produce seed and the tentative mode in 
which it is ripened—a pod at a time almost is 
the order of ripening. But where flowers are 
the object, this stage of maturity should never 
be reached. The moment the flowers fade they 
should be picked off, and so on persistently 
every week or ten days throughout the season. 
Of course the labour is great, but so is the re- 
ward. Few features in the flower beds or bor- 
ders are more thoroughly enjoyable and satis- 
factory than a perfect band or small bed of any 
of the varieties of Lobelia speciosa from the 
middle of June till the frost clears the garden 
of its autumnal beauty. Of course this mode 
of culture prevents the saving of seeds, but 
this is of little moment, as it is better to pur- 
chase them than save them. If, however, any 
plants of unusual merit, distinctness, or im- 
provement in size, colour, or substance of flower, 
appear, itis easy to perpetuate such, either by 
means of cuttings, rooted branches, or by lift- 
ing the plant, potting it, and placing it in a 
gentle bottom-heat until established ; after that, 
set it on a light, airy greenhouse or forcing- 
house shelf, when it may be increased by cut- 
tings and root division to any extent in the 
spring, plan.in* a stock on a piece of reserve 
ground for s‘el. This increase by cuttings, 
rooted side-shoots, or conservation of the old 
plants by potting a few of them in the autumn, 
is also the best method of preserving and in- 
creasing the stock of special varieties. The 
seeds of even the truest types vary considerably 
from each other, and also from the original, and 
to this inherent variability we owe the many 








kinds of Lobelia speciosa that add so largely to 
the enrichment of our flower gardens. It is, 
nevertheless, mortifying when white or semi- 
white flowers break forth among the truest 
strains of Blue King, or tall speciosas revert 
from the most carefully selected stock of L. 
pumila grandiflora. To avoid the risk of all 
this strike cuttings, plant rooted layers during 
the summer, or pot sufficient old plants for stock 
in the autumn. 


The Lobelia strikes roots freely in a brisk 
heat in a moist propagating pit or frame in 
spring. These cuttings should be potted or 
boxed off, and got into bulk by the end of May 
in exactly the same way as seedlings sown in 
heat in September, October, or February. Those 
who want early Lobelias from seed should sow 
in the autumn, and prick the seedlings off in 
boxes or pans, or shift them into 24-in. pots be- 
fore winter. Store them on shelves near the 
light exposed to abundance of air, give another 
shift into small 6-in. pots in March into equal 
parts of leaf-mould and loam, and such plants 
will be perfect for planting by the end of May. 
Spring-sown seedlings may go into smaller-sized 
pots and be planted rather more closely, but 
will not flower so early or so well. On _ the 
whole, therefore, autumnal propagation, either 
by means of cuttings or seeds, is preferable to 
the sowing of the seeds in spring. For pot cul- 
ture these autumn-sown plants are best. They 
are merely pushed on a little farther, till 
they are large enough to fill a 6-in. or 
8-in. pot ; the first size is the best, the 
second as large as any pot should be 
for a single Lobelia speciosa. The taller-growing 
sections may be stopped a few times during the 
earlier stages of growth, to cause them to grow 
horizontally. At the final shift the plants 
should be kept well up in the pots, so as to allow 
the shoots to fall over the sides and cover 
them as they grow and flower. In the 
case of well-grown plants belonging to 
the taller sections, such as Paxtoniana, 
one of the chief merits of pot plants 
is that of drooping over and wholly hid- 
ing the pots. In the pumila section the plants 
are too dwarf to do this, but the rim may be 
entirely covered by a carpet of blue. The 
double blue is also of this dense habit, and is 
inimitable for the decoration of light-coloured 
marble, glass, or silver vases, or flat baskets. 
Some of the taller ones are also admirable for 
the furnishing of small hanging baskets or raised 
stands. _ The soil for Lobelias in pots should be 
equal parts of leaf-mould and loam, mixed 
freely with silver sand or charcoal dust. The 
drainage should be clean and ample, and over it 
should be put a layer of small pieces of manure 
about the size of marbles, and almost as hard, 
such as that of cows at least two years 


lold, mixed with a little Cocoa-nut fibre 


refuse, to ensure a thorough and nourishing 
drainage. 


When the plants are in full growth and flower 
they enjoy manure water at least once a week ; 
that made of a slight admixture of guano and 
soot suits them admirably. Having such a 
limited root-run, these plants must never once 
be allowed to become dry, and if carefully 
attended to they will continue long in beauty. 
When done blooming they may be cut down, 
repotted, and used for flowering again or for 
stock. With about three lots of Lobelias in 
pots to be brought on in succession, the conser- 
vatory, window garden, or sitting-room need 
seldom be without the enlivening and enriching 
presence of these lovely plants from April to 
November. iby Bs 








Tuberous Begonias from Seed.— 
The experiences of various persons in regard 
to raising tuberous Begonias from seed seem to 
differ considerably. In February last, seeing 
in this paper an assertion that it could be 
raised without heat, I resolved to try, as I 
had not yet attempted Begonia raising. I pro- 
cured als. packet and sowed it as instructed, 
placing the pan in the greenhouse ; after wait- 
ing three weeks no plants began to appear, and 
therefore I thought it best not to rely on that 
batch, even if any came, so I got another 
packet, sowed it in the same manner, and 
placed the pan this time in a hotbed, with a 
bottom-heat of about 70°, removing the first 
pan to the same place. In about a week some 
of the first sown began to appear, and next 














week the second batch came up well, and soon 
out-grew the first, which in about a month 
perished altogether, but the second lot came on 
admirably, and I have now ninety-four nice 
healthy little plants in separate pots, and I 
firmly believe that had not the soil began to 
turn green before the last of them were fit to 
move, I should have got quite forty more. I 
removed them to the greenhouse as soon as 
pricked out. Your correspondent “J.C. B.” 
says, ‘‘cover the seed with } in. of compost.” 
This must be a mistake, for such minute sed, 
as small as dust, could not possibly get through 
this. If ‘‘C.’s (Byfleet)” instructions be car- 
ried out, satisfactory results will follow.— 
FLOROPHILUS. 

Cyclamens.—A sowing of seed of these 
beautiful spring-flowering plants should be 
made without delay. There is nothing like shal- 
low pans in which to sow the seed, and the soil 
should bea fine, free, sandy one. The pans re- 
quire to be placed in a brisk, moist bottom-heat, 
with a piece of glass over the pans. The seed, 
if full and well ripened, soon germinates, and 
when the plants are large enough to have put 
forth three leaves they should be pricked off into 
5-in. pots in a rich, light soil; the pots 
should be well drained. The growers of Cycla- 
mens in quantity are now busily engaged in 
getting their seed sown, and their practice is 
the one just set forth. Seedlings raised from 
seed sown in August make good plants to flower 
fifteen months afterwards if they be grown on 
as fast and as liberally as possible. 


Winter Mignonette.—Seed of this should 
now be sown to flower in the winter. For this 
drain some 6-in. pots; use ordinary loam, to 
which add one-fifth of leaf-mould and rotten 
manure, as also some sand ; with this fill up the 
pots to within an inch of the rim, smooth the 
surface, putting a dozen seeds in each, cover 
lightly, and keep slightly moist. The seeds 
will germinate in a week or two, when they 
must have plenty of light andair. Anordinary 
garden frame, with the lights off, except in very 
wet weather, is the most suitable place for 
them during the next six or eight weeks. There 
is nothing more acceptable either for cutting, 
greenhouse, or room decoration through the 
winter or early spring than Mignonette, and it 
is very suitable for amateurs to cultivate ; the 
principal point to be observed is to give 
plenty of air and light in the early stages, so 
as to keep the plants dwarf and stout; if 
ever they get weak and drawn up, they are 
worthless. 

Profits from Small Greenhouses.— 
In looking over the volume of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, I read the troubles of ‘* Lan- 
cashire Working Man,” and his appeal for advice 
to turn his valuable property to account seems 
deserving of answer. The writer remembers a 
man who got a golden return from some green- 
houses, and this plan might be followed by 
many who possess small greenhouses and find 
them rather like white elephants on their hands; 
but with Cucumber culture, aided by Kidney 
Beans and spring salad, the houses may be 
made as profitable as any one could wish. Take 
for stock the Marquis of Lorne Cucumber 
(Hamilton), a shy seeder with solid and firm 
flesh, and the Telegraph Cucumber, excellent 
either for summer or winter crop. These must be 
grown in the greenhouse, and with the French 
Beans in pots, ripened in April and early in 
May, and in a frame a number of cuttings of 
Geranium should be ready to come into the 
house, and Musk grown in the border may be 
potted off and forced in the frame by the aid of 
alamp stove. All these things meet a ready 
sale in large cities, which we may _ con- 
clude the ‘Lancashire Working Man”? lives 
near, and a number of easily grown plants 
may be flowered in the houses and sold 
for window decoration as follows :—Hire 
a low cart and donkey, and fix withies 
across the cart, covering over with white 
canvas, and fastening the front and sides 
firmly down with bast matting or nails, leaving 
the tail end open ; now fill the cart with plants 
in full bloom, a few late Cucumbers, and some 
Musk in pots. The woman or boy who acts as 
vendor should receive 2d. in the 1s. These 
plants, &c., sold at market prices thus would 
soon repay the possessor of what too often 
proves a plague to those who aim at too am- 
bitious results, —CANTAB. 
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Lapagerias.—These are the easiest-grown 
climbers with which we are acquainted. They | 
require a cool, moist soil and a perfectly cold 
house, in which the shoots should be trained 
close to the glass, where they will flower their 
whole length. The best plan is to stretch wires 
4in. or 5 in. apart for it in the direction in 
which the shoots are to be led, and they should 
be allowed to follow the wires themselves, 
which they will do—twisting along as neatly 
as possible—without the least assistance, 
except that when more than one shoot is} 
allowed to a wire care must be taken to prevent 
the leaves being caught in the twists. To 
attempt training the shoots by ties is trouble- 
some, and not a successful plan. Stopping the | 
shoots occasionally induces flowers to come 
sooner than they otherwise would, and produces 
little spurs, each of which furnishes several 
flowers. The beautiful white variety is a great 
favourite for various purposes, and we would 
recommend those who have it to plant it out at 
once, however small their plants may be, in a 
compost of peat, loam, and plenty of sand, | 
with a little rotten manure, and to give it room | 
and light, keeping the soil about the roots 
rather wet than dry. Our large plant which 
grows so rampantly every year, though it does 
not flower so freely, owing to the shade over 
it, has never been otherwise than wet at the 





root for three years, on account of the drip 
from the other pots, and yet it is in fine) 


(Jury 31, 1880. 





valuable for button-hole and other bouquets.— 
J. G. L. 








SCREENS FOR FIRE-PLACES IN 
SUMMER. 


Tue illustraticn on the next page represents a 
fire-place jardiniére invented by Messrs. Bar- 
nard, Bishop, & Barnard. It consists of an 
ornamental cast-iron box provided with hooks 
suitable for attaching it to the slow-combustion 
stoves made by that firm. As, however, few of 
our readers probably possess such stoves, we 
may mention an excellent method of forming 4 
screen for any ordinary fire-place in summer, 
and now is a good time to commence operations. 
Procure a stout box the length of the fire-place, 
12 in. to 15 in. wide, or more if desirable, and 
8 in. or 9in, deep. The front and ends may be 
painted or varnished according to taste. Per- 
forate the bottom by means of an augur to 
afford drainage. Then procure sufficient turfy 
loam to fill the box, and mix with it a liberal 
quantity of well-decomposed manure and some 
road sand. After draining the box by placing 
a large crock over each hole, and putting on these 
crocks } in. or so of clean gravel, put some of 
the rough pieces of soil in, then procure from 
some good nursery two or three good plants of 
the Irish or other kind of Ivy in pots, well 
water them, and when they have drained a little 
turn them out and plant them in the box close 





Spray of Lapageria. 


health and still growing rapidly. The Lapa- 
geria makes a disproportionate quantity of 
large thick roots considering its habit and 
growth, though the shoots of established plants 
are sometimes as thick as small pot Vines. 
The corridor in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery. is in 
autumn remarkably gay with white and rose- 
coloured flowers of L. alba and L. rosea. 
Instead of the shoots being formally trained to 
the trellis-work under the roof—a method too 
frequently practised—they are allowed to droop 
loosely, by which means, wlen thickly laden 
with bell-shaped, waxy flowers, a much better 
effect is produced. Jn sunless places in cool 
houses even in London these plants succeed 
perfectly, and can therefore scarcely be too 
highly valued. In Covent Garden Market 
blooms of these Lapagerias are fixed by means 
of wire to long shoots of Ficus repens in order 
to form festoons, wreaths, &c.; this obviates 
the necessity of mutilating the plants, and, 
associated with the round, green and bronze 
leaves of the Ficus, the waxy, bell-shaped 
flowers of the Lapagerias are equally effective, 
and shoots of the Ficus can always be had in 
abundance. —C. 

Rhynchospermum jasminoides.— 
Beautiful as this is when shown as a specimen 
plant, it cannot compare with plants of it grown 
on pillars in conservatories. We have at pre- 
sent a pair covering pillars and ornamental gir- 
ders 20 ft. high, and quite masses of pure white 
blossoms that emit a delightful fragrance. They 





thrive amazingly in the intermediate tempera- 
ture ef a eenservatory, and the blossoms are in- 








to the back. In front and round the ends plant 
a row of young plants of Creeping Jenny, and 
fill the middle up with hardy Ferns, which may 
be procured in pots at a nursery, or in the form 
of roots in the market. Those in pots will be 
best. A few pieces of stone may be placed be- 
tween the Ferns, if desired, to give it a less for- 
mal appearance. In each corner at the back of 
the box must be fastened a stout lath of the 
height of the fire-place, and to these should be 
fastened a piece of wire netting to which to 
train the Ivy, or a wooden lattice would answer 
as well. Place the box in a partially shaded 
position out-of-doors. Keep the shoots of the 
Ivy tied in as they grow, and stop them when 
they reach the top. Give plenty of water, and 
in winter the box would be better surrounded 
with ashes or sand to keep the frost from the 
roots. In spring cut the Creeping Jenny down 
close to the soil, and by June a beautiful screen 
will be formed. A few cut flowers placed in 
among the Ferns will give a good effect. We 
must add that the box would be better if 
provided with a handle at each end, in order 
that it may be taken out of the room once a 
week, and the leaves of the Ivy and Ferns re- 
ceive a thorough washing with the syringe, and 
the soil receive a good soaking with water. 





Staking Tall-growing Potatoes.— 
Reserve the old Pea-sticks, and stick and tie 
the tall Potatoes. This will let the sun to the 
roots, and wonderfully improve the appearance 
of the plants in small gardens: —W, W., Belper. 
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2576.—Copying Machine.—As I have 
made several of these from various receipts I 
think I can enlighten ‘‘C. H. A.” as to ‘*Sub- 
scriber’s”” intended meaning. 25 oz. of gelatine 
glne should be steeped for twelve hours in 5 oz. 
of water (in a jam jar); then place the jar in a 
saucepan half-full of water, and set on the fire 
till it is perfectly melted. Stir in the glycerine 
and the ten drops of carbolic acid, and when 
the whole is thorouzhly mixed, pour it out into 
the case which is to form your copying machine, 
It is a good plan while on the fire to stir in 4 oz, 
of precipitated chalk, as this prevents the ink 
from adhering too firmly to the compo, and also 
renders the writing more visible. It should be 
left a day to settle before using.—_FLOROPHILUs, 





From a receipt which appeared in a pre- 
vious number I have made a copyius machine, 
First I got made a tin case 18 in. Jong, 12 in, 
wide, and 14 in. deep ; then I procured 75 oz. of 
Russian glue, 13} oz. of glycerine, and fifteen 
to twenty drops of carbolic acid. I then put 
the glue into a jar with 12 oz. to 14 oz. ot water ; 
then placed the jar in a saucepan containing 
water, and put it near the fire and left till it 
was quite dissolved. Next I mixed the glycerine 
and carbolic acid with the glue, and after stir- 
ring it well for a few seconds I strained it 
through a piece of muslin into the pan or case, 
and left it in a level position for eight or ten 
hours, and after washing the surface with sponge 
and cold water it was ready for use, and it has 
answered admirably. To erase the copies from 
the mixture it must be washed with the sponge 
till it has disappeared. To make the ink, get 
three small penny packets of Crawshaw’s or 
Judson’s violet dye and put it to 1 oz. of water, 
and mix with it two teaspoonfuils of moist sugar. 
Be sure the copy is quite dry before laying it on 
the mixture, or it will ruan.—THoMAS GULLIVER 
GRIFFIN. 


2511.—Aspects for Hardy Flowers.— 
Where a garden is surrounded by walls the en- 
deavour should be made to clothe them with 
climbers of some kind. Where a variety of 
aspect exists a considerable amount of pleasure 
may be derived if the plants are selected with 
a view to their suitability for the position as- 
signed to them. It is often considered unadvis- 
able or impracticable to train climbing plants 
to low walls. This is, however, a mistake, as by 
so planting that each specimen is allowed consi- 
derable lateral development, excellent results 
may be obtained. For a north aspect nothing can 
equal Ivy,thesmall leaved variegated kinds being 
especially pleasing, thriving well and preserving 
their variegation in such situations much better 


| than when planted in unexposed places. The 


south wall we would devote to Roses ; planting 
such kinds as Gloire de Dijon, Devoniensis, 
Duchess of Edinburgh, climbing Victor Verdier, 
and climbing Jules Margottin. On the east and 
west walls may be planted Clematis montana, 
flowering so freely and profusely in spring, C. 
Fortunei, C. Standishi, and any of the lanugi- 
nosa type, such as 1. candida, all of which 
flower upon the old wood, and consequently rc- 
quire but little pruning. Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla and Pyrus japonica are excellent sub- 
jects for the purpose, as are also the golden 
variegated Honeysuckles, Escallonia macrantha, 
Kuonymus radicans variegata, Jasminum nudi- 
florum and revolutum, and Chimonanthus fra- 
grans. The north border would be a congenial 
home for the various members of the Lily 
family which delight in shadeand shelter. The 
Orange, the Tiger, the old white, and L. longi- 
florum should be planted in clumps of several 
bulbs together, in which manner their charac- 
teristic beauty is much better realised than when 


dotted here and there in the form of isolated - 


specimens. The various interesting species of 
Cyclamens, such as C.. hedereefolium, vernum, 
Coum, and europeum, also find theinselves at 
home in such a place; but they should be 
planted somewhat raised above the level of the 


scil, soas to ensure perfect dra nize, in mould . 


composed to a great extent of decomposed vegc- 
table matter. The many beautiful kinds of 
double and single Primrose and Polyanthus prc« 
fer ashady sitttation 3 and bulbs, such asScillas, 
Fritillaries, Aconites, Snowdrops, Narciss:, and 
Myosotis dissitiflora, thrive edmirably win 
thus placed: They also last much longer in 
beauty than when more fully exposed. Christmas 
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Noses, Pinks, Carnations, Roses, Hepaticas, 
Delphiniums, Arabis, Alyssum, Daisies, and 
hardy Fuchsias will succeed in any situation 
except the north. Sweet Williams and show 
and fancy Pansies prefer an east aspect, where 
they get relief from the noonday sun, as do also 
the bedding Violas and Pansies, which flower 
continuously up to the autumn, although these 
latter will do very well in full exposure if well 
watered in hot water. With respect to beds 
upon the lawn, I would advise that none be made 
anywhere in the centre of it; by preserving a free, 
open expanse of Grass the surrounding features 
will be brought into greater prominence. If 
anything is planted in the middle of the Grass 
plot let it be a Conifer of moderate growth, such 
as Cryptomeria elegans, Biota elegantissima, or 
Thuja semger-aurea. At each corner of the 
lawn a neat-habited flowering shrub might be 
planted, such as Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora, so beautiful in the autumn, Berberis Dar- 
wini always fresh and bright of foliage, and 
carrying a profusion of bright oranze-yellow 
flowersin spring; the Laurustinus, and Viburnum 
plicatum, or Spiraea arizfolia. Near to the 
margin of the lawn and between each shrub 
a bed might well be formed, One of these might 
bedevoted to the florists’ varieties of the Fuchsia, 
far too little use of which is made for open-air 
decoration. Plant them out in well-stirred 
ground, encourage to liberal growth by means of 
frequent waterings in hot, dry weather, and at 
the close of the autumn cut them over close to 
the ground, and cover the roots with 4 in. of 
ashes, or, better still, good dung, the manurial 
properties of which will be worked into the soil 
by the winter rains. These plants when once 
well established grow with great vigour and 
give an enormous wealth of bloom. Good va- 
ricties for the purpose consist of Rose of Cas- 
tile, Mrs. Marshall, Wave of Life, Lady Hey- 
tesbury, Avalanche, and Madame Cornellissen. 
Another bed should be planted with Clematis of 
the Jackmani type, taking such varieties as 
Jackmaci, rubro-violacea, and rubella. In 
planting work away all the old soil from the 
ball, and mulch the surface with rotten dung. 
Cut back the plants each year to within 6 in. 
of the soil, and train the shoots as they grow 
to short stakes inserted crosswise in the 
ground. ‘The other beds we would devote to 
hardy annuals, which may be sown from 
March to May at intervals of ten days.— 
J. CoRNHILL, 


—— A border which gets only the morning sun 
wiil suit Auriculas, Primroses, Polyanthuses, He- 
paticas, Christmas Roses, and Pansies. The 
hardy Cyclamens also do well in a shady place. 
Pinks, Carnations, Phloxes, Sweet Williams, 
and Delphiniums want all the sun they can get. 
Roses will not do well in the kind of garden de- 
scribed. Gloire de Dijon and the old Maiden’s 
Blush do well as standards in districts towards 
which the prevailing winds do not blow so long 
as not more than three rows of houses are be- 
tween the garden and the open country. When 
even another two rows of houses are added they 
bezin to dwindle. A good selection to begin 
with would be Annie Alexieff, Comtesse de 
Chabrillan, Coquette de Blanches, Glory of 
Waltham, Princess Louise Victoria, Jules Mar- 
gottin, and General Jacqueminot. As dwarfs on 
the Manetti these would answer in a large bed 
cut on the turf if the turf was buried 2 ft. deep 
under the bed, and plenty of manure worked 
into the soil.—J. D. 


2508.—-To Make Putty.—The following is 
the way in which I have often made a superior 
putty which has stood the weather well: First 
put out a quantity of whitening into an old howl 
or clean vessel of any kind; then pour a little 
boiled linseed oil on it, and rub up together with 
a putty-knife or spatula, adding more oil as re- 
quired until the whole has become tolerably well 
mixed. Then it will be necessary to take it in 
the hands and knead and work it about for 
half-an-hour or more (you cannot get it well 
mixed any other way) ; the more it is worked 
the b>»tter it will be. If you please you may add 
about a fourth part of white lead, which must be 
well worked in, It will be found a somewhat 
tedious and by no means pleasant process,— 
FLoRopai.us, 


2594.— Grubs in Oarrots.— The white 
maggot complained of is at times very trouble- 
som?, but yours appears to be an exceptionall 
had case, The only remedy likely to be at all 





effectual is lime water. Give the plantation 
two thorough soakings at an interval of twelve 
hours, 
afterwards. Lime water is one of the most effec- 
tual destroyers of vermin that we possess, and 
its use is highly beneficial to all growing crops. 
Another year procure some good strong soot and 
mix a goodly portion of it with the soil before 
sowing the seed. A little lime or wood ashes, 
or both, may also be added thereto. Grubs of 
all kinds dislike such ingredients, and if a free 
use is made of them the grubs wijl give but 
little trouble. Soot is one of the best manures 
for Carrots ; it gives substance to the root and 
colour to the foliage, without too much stimulat- 
ing the latter into rank growth.—J. CoRNHILL, 
Byfleet. 


2590.—Roses not Blooming.—Gloire de 
Dijon is naturally a strong grower, and when 
fresh planted in congenial soil runs away to 
wood at a rapid rate. When it has become 
thoroughly established it will in all probability 


and then another twenty-four hours | 
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into December; Keswick Codlin, a profuse 
bearer, ripens in September; Dumelow’s Seed- 
ling, very similar to a Ribston, keeps till March ; 
Wellington, rather larger, much the same sort ; 
Blenheim Orange and Blenheim Pippin, useful 
either for cooking or table. Prars.—Easter 
3eurré and Hardy Beurré do well in almost any 
season ; the former is a very late Pear. 


2488.—Damage Done to Gardens by 
Cows.—In the answer of July 10 to the 
initials ‘‘ J. R.,” under the above heading, it is 
stated that a person is not held liable for 
damages done to his neighbour’s garden by his 
cows 1f such neighbour’s fence is in a bad state. 
I submit that those persons who have cattle, 
and not those who have not, must provide pro- 
tection from such trespassing. This has been 
decided by a court of law. It seems unreason- 
able to expect that a person who has not 
cattle should be obliged to provide a fence to 
keep out his neighbour’s.—J. G. [This may be 
correct, but you have misunderstood the answer 
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flower more freely. At the same time you may, 
if you please, pinch out the points of the strong 


shoots, which will result in the formation of a| 


crowd of laterals, each one of which should give 
bloom. By stopping the shoots at intervals of a 


week a succession of bloom will be maintained | 


until late in the autumn,—B. 
2522._Book on Painting Flowers in 


Oil.—There is no book on painting flowers in oil | 


that would be of any service toan amateur. Paint- 
ing cannot be learned from books, the processes 
are too varied and complicated, even the amount 


of pressure put upon the point of the brush | 


changing the touch produced entirely. The best 
course is to join the classes at a school of art, a 
list of which is published in the ‘‘ Art Diree- 
tory,” which can be had from the Department 
of Science and Art, South Kensington. for 6d., 
and postage. — ARTIST. 

2583.—_Apples and Pears for Town 
Gardens.—The following do well in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lendon; ArpLEes—Hawthornden, 
avery large cooking Apple, ripens in October, 


| two-thirds soot on 





and if gathered at the right time will keep well | 


|'themum and the Rose, 


you refer to. What was meant to be conveyed 
was this: Suppose you plant a hedge round 
your garden, that hedge belongs to you, and 
you would not expect your neighbour to keep 
that hedge in order for you, nor be responsible 
for his cows coming into your garden through 
your letting the hedge get into a bad state. If 
your theory be accepted, it would be necessary 
to have two hedges round the garden instead of 
one.—Ep. ] 

2594.—Wireworms in Carrots.—Our 
gardener tried the experiment last June of 
putting a mixture of one-third salt and 
ene end of a bed of 
Carrots attacked by wireworms. It did not 
injure the Carrots, which proved sound 
and healthy, while all the rest of the bed 
was utterly destroyed by the wireworms,— 
J} Mik. 

2582. — Unheated Glasshouses, — A 
glass roof fixed to a wall is certainly a great 
aid to the successful culture of the Chrysan- 
Both of these plants 
suffer much from the inclemency of our Eng» 
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lish climate—the one in the autumn when ex- 
panding its blooms, the other in the spring when 
making its growth. The slight protection of a 
glass roof is all that is required in order to enable 
the grower to derive complete satisfaction from 
their culture. With such shelter the finer kinds 
of Tea Roses may be grown with every prospect 
of success, inasmuch as they will be preserved 
against the extreme cold and vicissitudes of a 
severe winter. There will be no absolute need 
to close the ends unless the situation should be 
very bleak ; indeed, for the Chrysanthemum it 
will be better to leave them open. Both the 
Auricula and the Christmas Rose will get the 
shelter that they need at blooming time, but 
in the case of the Auricula we think that the 
situation would be hardly cool enough in the 
summer; the plants would have to be removed 
to more airy quarters. The florists’ varieties of 
the Fuchsia would do well in such a place, cut- 
ting them down in the winter and covering the 
stools with several inches of protecting material. 
—J.C. 


2574. Removing Moss from Stones. 
—The most effectual preparation I have found 
for this purpose is Sutton’s garden path clearer. 
Its simple manner of use very much recommends 
it, as wellas the complete way it keeps the Moss, 
&c., from growing again. For cleansing green- 
house floors, stone pavings, gravestones, it is 
invaluable, Particulars may be obtained from 
Messrs, Sutton & Co., Chemists, Stowmarket, 
or Messrs. Cornell, Chemist, Ipswich.—A. C. 


2594 & 2597.—-White Worms in Car- 
rots.—I was troubled with white worms in my 
Carrot bed, andI tried the simple method of 
sprinkling salé between the rows of Carrots 
(about three pennyworth to 24ft. or 27ft. square) 
and ina week they had all disappeared. The 
salt must not be put on thickly, or it will stop 
the growth of the Carrots, but if put on thinly 
it will clear the ground of other grubs which 
will do almost as much damage to the Carrots as 
the white grub. Any crop may be sown after 
the Carrots are gathered, as the ground will be 
thoroughly cleared.—Bmn. W. GREEN. 


2515. Management of a Room 
Fernery.—The reason that you do not suc- 
eced with your Fern-case is that you keep it too 
close and over-water the plants. The case should 
be opened for an hour twice a week or so, and 
you must remember that plants in a close case 
do not need nearly so much water as those 
grown in a free atmosphere, because the water 
cannot escape ; it floats in the form of vapour in 
the daytime and condenses at night like dew, 
thus performing the natural functions of rain 
withouta frequent supply from the watering-can. 
There should also be efficient drainage at the 
bottom, so as to prevent water from st»gnating, 
FLOROPHILUS. 


2528. —Insects and Mignonette. — 
Mignonette is liable to be thus attacked in 
gome soils. Prepare some lime water and water 
with it several times. This may destroy 
the enemy. The better way another time will 
be to hinder its approach, which may be done 
by mixing a goodly portion of soot with the 
soil, which will have the effect of imparting 
vigour to the Mignonette and keeping off the 
insects. As soon as the plants are fairly above 
ground, water once or twice with lime water.— 


dsake.. Bs 


2595.—Drosera rotundifolia. —The Sun- 
dew grows naturally where the soil is moist, and 
where good drainage exists. These natural 
conditions must therefore be imitated as far as 
possible. Success, we think, would be best at- 
tained by planting in Sphagnum Moss, placing 
the pot in a pan of water in the summer. Keep 
the plants in a cold frame in the winter, and 
maintain the Moss at all times in a moist state. 


—J.C. 


2532. —Blight on Ferns.—The green fly 
may be destroyed by dipping the affected plant 
in tobacco water or syringing them with the 
same. We cannot say without seeing it what 
the white insect is—perhaps mealy bug; in 
which case as the collection of plants is not a 
large on2, we would advise you to clean them 
with a blunt-pointed stick. Tobacco water is 
made by pouring boiling water upon common 
shag tobacco, straining it through a fine cloth. 
Use it at the rate of 4 oz. to the gallon.— 
J. C. B. 








2593.—Lilies Unhealthy.—We cannot 
account for the Lilies going off in the manner 
described. Japanese Lilies are this year, as a 
rule, growing very strong. We should not sup- 
pose green fly to be the cause, but you may 
easily ascertain if such exists by a close exami- 
nation of the plants. In some soils this species 
of Lily will not thrive kindly ; try them another 
year in two-thirds peat and one-third loam 
well sanded, and plant the bulbs in the open air 
in pure peat, or you may add to it a little leaf- 
mould,—J. C. B. 


2531.—Propagating Sweet Briers,—As 
soon as the foliage falls take off some shoots of 
the current season’s growth, cut them to three 
eyes, leaving the leaf to the terminal eye only. 
Prepare a nice piece of soil in a shady situation, 
where the sun in April and May does not shine 
fully upon it, by well stirring itand adding to it 
a good portion of river or white sand. In this 
insert the cuttings very firmly quite to the leaf, 
water if dry, and protect in winter with a little 
litter. Be sure to keep off the sunin the spring, 
and water when needful.—J. C, 


2515.—Management of a Room 
Fernery.—I keep my case closed for weeks, 
even months, at a time, and find my Ferns grow 
well. ‘‘Annie’s” Fernery is possibly in need 
of new soil. I seldom find it expedient to 
‘doctor’ a Fern case which shows green fly 
and mouldy plants. Have all the plants taken 
out and cut off the fronds, wash the inside of 
the case and refill with fresh earth, which can 
be supplied by any seedsman. When getting 
the soil, state it is fora Fern case. Before plant- 
ing the Ferns give them a good washing, and so 
remove any lurking green fly, Water well after 
planting, and close up the case fora few weeks, 
—R. W. 


2296.—Drying Wild Flowers.—Having 
dried many hundreds of these, I would recom- 
mend instead of blotting paper the paper speci- 
ally prepared for the purpose (botanical drying 
paper). Mine is of a greyish colour, more open 
in texture, and harder to the feel than blotting 
paper. Ié dries the plants better and with half 
the trouble, requiring to be changed less fre- 
quently. When it gets damp have a sufficient 
supply of dry paper ready into which to transfer 
the specimens. —PEp. 


2418, — Collinsia wverna. — About this 
annual I find the following in a catalogue : 
‘Height, 1 ft. ; colour, sky-blue and white ; 


months of flowering, April and May. Collinsia 
verna is a charming variety, seeds of which must 


be sown in August as soon as ripe, or they will’ 


not vegetate freely.” I would advise the present 
querist, and indeed every amateur who may not 
have one, to procure a catalogue from some one 
or other of the large seed growers.—PED. 


2508.—To Make Putty.—I should advise the writer 
who wishes to learn how to make putty to procure some 
at any oil andcolourman’s. A short time since I glazed 
a frame, and the putty cost me iid. per 1b., which is 
cheaper than making, as it is most troublesome and takes 
much time ; boiled linseed oil is, I believe, the oil used 
to mix with whitening.—H. 8. 


2591.-Roses and Beetles.—We know of no other 
effectual remedy than hand-picking. In some places this 
beetle is very destructive, especially so where much 
wood exists, for it is there that it appears to breed. We 
know of a garden thus situated where it would be impos- 
sible to grow a Rose at all were not the appearance of 
this insect watched for, and means taken to keep it under. 

> 

2587.-Roses ior North Aspect.—Gloire de 
Dijon, Aimée Vibert, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, 
La Franee, and Baron Adolphe de Rothschild. Plant 
in October as soon as the foliage is off.—B. 


2592.Climbers for Winter Garden.—Passi- 
flora edulis and princeps, Stephanotis floribunda, Hoya 


carnosa, Rhynchospermum jasminoides, and Thunbergia 
lannifolia.—C. 


2530.—Climbers for Cottages.—If there is space 
we would plant Clematis Jackmani and an evergreen 
climbing Rose, such as Leopoldine d’Orleans or Felicité 
Perpetuelle. The Clematis should be planted in well pre- 
pared, richly manured soil, and should be cut back every 
year early in spring to within 6 in. of the soil.—C. 


2533.—Keeping Roses Fresh.—We do not think 
that there is any means of preserving cut Roses fresh for 
alength of time. If, however, the ends of the flower- 
stems are cut off daily and fresh water supplied, they 
will last longer thau they otherwise would.—C. 


2525.-Fern Fronds Withering.—As the Polypo- 
dium phegopteris is a Fern requiring abundance of 
moisture, the only cause for yours damping off is that 
the drainage is defective. Although it requires a good 
deal of moisture, it must be percolating moisture. I 
should advise you to put it in amore free and open com- 
post, consisting of pure fibrous peat with a little fibrous 
light loam.—FLOROPHILUS. 


Goat Moth.—@. F. C.—See GARDENING, No. 14, 
June 14, 1879. 
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2633.—Cost of Keeping up a Garden.—What 
should be the annual cost of cultivating six acres of 
land, laid out as follows, viz.: Two acres as lawn and or- 
namental garden, two acres as kitchen garden, and two 
acres as meadow? There are two greenhouses and one 
forcing house.—Hortus. [This isa most difficult ques- 
tion to answer, as so much depends upon what you ex- 
pect from your garden, and in what style you wish it 
kept. Much also depends upon the conveniences at hand 
to reduce labour as much as possible. Without knowing 
some of these particulars it would be impossible to give 
even an approximate estimate.] 


2634.-Camellias Out-of-doors.— When is the 
proper time to plant these? and where could I procure 
suitable plants? Would an eastern aspect suit them ?— 
A LOVER OF CAMELLIAS. [The best time to plant would 
be in June, just when the plants commence to make 
erowth, or they might, like other shrubs, be planted in 
September. You can get suitable plants from any good 
nursery where hard-wooded plants are grown, but in 
buying, get well-hardened plants, not such as haye been 
forced in heat alltheir lives. An eastern aspect would 
not be so suitable for them as a western aspect, inas- 
much as the flowers would be more likely to be cut off by 
frost in spring.] 


2635.—Strawberry House.—Publican.—We should 
advise a lean-to house with a stair-like stage at the back, 
leaving a walk along the front, The stage should be 
within 2 ft. of the glass. You could grow Tomatoes i 
pots after the Strawberries were done, also French Beans. 
That is if you have the house well heated. Procure 
Shaw’s ‘‘ London Market Gardens.” 


2366.—Saving Cucumber Seed. — How long 
should I allow a Cucumber that I want for seed to re- 
main on the plant? and also how shoulda I ripen and pick 
the seeds?—NEMO. [The Cucumber must remain on the 
plant until it is quite yellow, then cut it open and scoop 
out the seeds, and lay them thinly on a piece of canvas, 
or in a hair-sieveto dry. The seeds may then be picked 
out and put in paper till wanted.] _ 


9637. -Crassulas not Flowering.—F. A.—Plants 
of this that were bought in flower last year would be 
better cut down to within 3 in. or 4 in. of the pot. Place 
them in a rather shady place till they show signs of 
breaking into growth, then plunge them out-of-doors In 
the full sun, and take them imdoors at the end of Sep- 
tember. They will probably then flower next year. 


2638. - Repotting Orange Trees. — Jessica. — 
These are best repotted in spring just as they commence 
to make new growth. Pruning should be done in autumn 
when necessary. 


2639.—-Moving Seakale.—Constant Reader, Bris- 
tol.—It would not be wise to move old Seakale plants 
now. Your better plan would be to lift the roots in win- 
ter and plant them nearly close together in a cellar, shed, 
or a frame kept dark. You will then get some early Sea- 
kale. In order to make a new bed the quickest plan 
would be to purchase a hundred roots or so (they are 
very cheap); or if you cut off the thong-like roots from 
the old plants when you lift them into 4-in. lengths, and 
plant them in good land, they will give you a crop the 
following year. 


9640.—Planting Bulbs.—Bulbous.—The best time 
for planting Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi is in Octo- 
ber. They will thrive in any good garden mould. 


2641. Flowers Spotted.—J. A. K.—The reason 
why your flowers have spots round the edges is probably 
because they do not get air early enough in the day, and 
water being on the flowers when the sun strikes them 
through the glass. 


2642.-Club in Cabbages.—C. J. J.—Take equal 
parts of soot and fine garden soil and mix with water 
to the consistency of thin mortar. Into this dip the 
stems of the plants up to the base of the leaves before 
planting. 


2643. Renovating Alstroemerias. —M. T.—The 
plants having been for some years in the same position, 
they have probably exhausted the soil. When the tops 
have died down in autumn, lift the roots which are tube- 
rous, divide them if necessary, and replant in well- 
drained sandy soil, in which has been worked a liberal 
quantity of well-decomposed cow or stable manure. 
During summer a mulching of half-rotten manure is of 
great benefit to the plants. 


2644. Berberis Darwini— M. 7.—The fruit of 
the commoa Berberry, B. vulgaris, makes a very refresh- 
ing preserve largely used in Rouen, but we have no expe- 
rience of the fruit of B. Darwini for this purpose. We 
should say it would be equally good. 


2645.—-Improving Heavy Soil.—I have a small 
garden the soilof which is very heavy, not clay, but a 
rich black soil. Will any reader kindly say what I shall 
apply in order to lighten the same ?—F. CG. [Road scrap- 
ings, river sand, or a good dressing of old lime or burnt 
clay would greatly improve i; so would leaf-mould. 
Sifted coal ashes might also be used with advantage. lf 
you cannot get any of these, you might light a fire with 
wood andrubbish ; and when well alight, gradually heap 
some of the garden soil on it until you geta large heap 
burnt. This will make excellent material for your pur- 
pose. } 


2646.—Cucumbers Damping Off.—J. R. Pem- 
berton. —See answer 2648. Grass sods which have 
been in a heap for some time, Grass side downwards, 
mixed with well-rotted manure and peat, will make a 
good compost for Cucumbers. 


2647.-Dividing Pansies.—Pansy.—In order to 
avoid having long straggling shoots when divided, the 
best way is to cut the plants down nearly to the ground, 
and work in amongst them a little finely-sifted sandy 
soil. They will soon throw up young growths, when the 
plants may be divided. The shoots cut off may be putin 
as cuttings ina shady border, under a handlight if re- 
quired. : 


2648. Cucumbers Turning Yellow.—I have two 
Gucumber plants in a greenhouse heated with a flue. 
They have grown well, made a quantity of wood, put 
forth plenty of false blossom and fruit, which grows to 
about 2 in. long and then dies off.—J. W. [Remove all 
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false blossoms from the plants now, and nip out the 
growing points of all the shoots, when side-shoots will 
be put forth. As soon as these latter show for fruit nip 
out their points, leaving one leaf beyond the fruit, and so 
keep on through the season. A certain quantity of false 
blossoms should of course be allowed to expand, as these 
are the male blossoms.] 


2649.—Mimuluses after Flowering.—I have a 
fine Mimulus that has just ceased flowering. In what 
way shall I treat it now? CanI propagate by means of 
cuttings?—F. C. [If you cut the plant down to within 
8 in, of the pot, and placeitin a shady position in a frame 
or on an outside window-sill, it will throw up young 
shoots from the bottom, which, when 2 in. or 3 in. long, 
will root readily in sandy soii in a frame, or even in the 
window. ] 


2650.—Propagating Petunias for Next Year. 
—A Novice.—Shorten back the shoots of one or two of 
the plants, and they will produce young shoots, which, 
if taken off with three pairs of leaves and cut witha 
sharp knife close under the bottom joint, removing also 
the two lower leaves, will strike readily under a frame 
orhandlight. Eight or ten cuttings may be put into a 
6-in. pot half filled with drainage, using sweet, sandy 
soil. If these be kept clear of frost and damp during 
winter they will yield plenty of cuttings in spring. 


2651.—Grapes Failing.—Rom/ford.—The berries are 
imperfectly set. Those you send are abortive, and only 
contain three stones instead of four. The small ones will 
neyer swell ; they may just as well be cut off. 


2652.—Blistered Grapes.—J. C.—The Grapes sent 
appear to have been blistered through the house having 
been kept closed early in the morning when the sun was 
out. Give more air. If you cannot open early in the 
morning haye a little air on all night. 


2653.—Vine Leaves Drying Up.—sS. K.—If the 
Vines have plenty of ventilation and water we cannot 
understand why the leaves and shoots should wither, 
especially as the Vines. are bearing a crop of Grapes, 
Have some of the shoots been broken in any way? 


2654.—Treatment of Camellias.—My Camellia 
flowered well and made new wood, and about two months 
afterwards again commenced to grow.—C. M. H. [Place 
it out-of-doors in a light but sunless situation, placing 
the pot on a slate or some ashes to keep the worms out.] 


2655.—Canterbury Bells not Flowering.— 
F’. A.—We cannot say why a portion of your plants 
flower and the others do not; probably they will flower 
later on. Give them a good soaking with manure water 
occasionally. 


2656.--Poultry Manure for Flower-beds.—F. A. 
—This is a good manure for flower-beds, but it is best 
mixed with soil and a little soot. It may be applied as 
a top-dressing at once or be dug into the soil in spring. 


2657 Wild White Strawberry. — I have a 
Strawberry which appeared a few years back in a 
bed on my lawn which has a shrub planted in the 
centre. It has gradually filled the bed, and has no cul- 
tivation besides being kept free from weeds. It is quite 
white and of a peculiar Musky flavour, but its great attri- 
bute is that it continually bears fruit from the end of 
June till cut off by frost. Would it lose these qualities 
by being properly cultivated ?—J. W. [If you take a few 
of the young rooted runners now and plant them in well- 
manured soil they will yield larger fruit than the plants 
in the old bed, which latter, however, may be improved 
by giving them a top-dressing of sifted manure in 
autumn, and during summer an occasional watering with 
liquid manure.] 


2658.—Pruning Apple Trees.—<dArmiger.—Trees 
that have had their summer shoots broken off and have 
azain commenced to grow had better be let alone till 
winter, when the shoots can be cut back to within two 
eyes of their base. 


2659.—Corn Salad.—F. S.—Sow in rich soil from 
August to October. Rake the ground previous to sow- 
ing, and afterwards, when fit for use, whichit will be in 
winter and spring according to the time it is sown, cut 
it off close to the ground and wash it. It is used in 
mixed salads. 


2660.—Statices Losing their Leaves.—Chelms- 
ford.—tf the pots they are in are large enough and full 
of roots, prick off with a pointed stick a little of the 
surface soil, and give a top-dressing of Clay’s Fertiliser 
and fresh soil, one part of the former to three parts of 
the latter, or, better still, give them plenty of liquid ma- 
nure or clear soot water. 


2661.—Roses to Flower in Autumn —drmiger. 
—If you cut back the flowering shoots of standard Roses 
now, they will produce bloomsin autumn. 


Hart’s-tongue Fern.—7. A.—Red spider has 
evidently been on the leaves.. Keep them well sponged 
with soap and water. a 

Begonias Losing their Loeaves.—£ztortion.— 
Over-watering will do this; so will dryness at the roots. 
Manure water will also cause it if applied too strong or 
too frequently. 


Fuchsias with Curled Loaaves.—st, #.—The 
leaves sent appear to have been attacked with aphides. 
eu back the affected points or dip them in Tobacco 
water. 

Lily Leaves Eaten.—F. A.—There must be aslug 
or caterpillar about the plant ; look under the pots and 
well examine the leaves. 


Gooseberries Bursting.—Tyro.—In wet seasons 
the skins of Gooseberries often burst when the fruit is 
ripening. 

Book on Roses. ~— Rivers’ “ Rose Culture for Ama- 
teurs,” at our office or through any bookseller, 


Flower Pots.—We think there isa place in Great 
College Street near the canal bridge. You should pro- 
cure flower-pots at any large pottery shop. 


Names of Plants.—Juvenis.—1, Campanula mura- 
lis; 2,Campanula garganica hirsuta ; 3, Campanula gar- 
ganica; 4, Campanula garganica hirsuta; 5, Campanula 
garganica; 6 and 7, Campanula garganica pallida, —— 
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Cymro.—1, Hieracium aurantiacum; 2, Achillea Ptar- 
mica fl.-pl. ; 3, Tradescantia virginica.——C. H. C.—Cam- 
panula Trachelium.—-Bradford.—We cannot name plants 
from single leaves ; send us good specimens and we will 
do our best.——Fred Maude.—The numbers were all 
obliterated, and the names without numbers we pre- 
sume will be of no use to you.——M. H. W.—1, species of 
Galium ; 2, species of Erica; 3, Erica mediterranea,—— 
M. S. M.—UHabrothamnus fascicularis.——A. A., Sta/- 
ford.—1, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ;2, Campanula 
Trachelium ; 3, Geranium sanguineum.——M.—We can- 
not name Roses.—H. J. P.—We cannot name plants from 
single leaves. 








QUERIES. 


2662.—Calceolarias Diseased.—Can any reader 
inform me what is the cause of my Calceolarias flagging 
and dying off? I have had some beautiful Black Sultans 
which threw up immense heads of bloom, also some 
Golden Gems, and small brown ones, and the heads and 
foliage die down and are useless in afew hours. I have 
pulled them up, but cannot find anything at the root or 
on the foliage.—CALCEOLARIA. 


2663.—Vegetable Marrows Dying off.—Will 
any one kindly inform me how to treat Vegetable Mar- 
rows? I have two healthy looking plants just fruiting, 
but the blight seems to take every blossom as it comes 
out, and now the foliage appears to suffer. ‘Is there any- 
thing to use asapreventive? and is it well, to remove 
all false blossoms ?—M. J. 


2664. Improving Lawns.—Can any one tell me 
how to improve alawn? It was laid last autumn; the 
Grass is very healthy, and grows so fast it is almost im- 
possible to keep it down, but it ismeadow Grass, and not 
that beautiful fine lawn Grass that looks so exqu site. 
Perhaps there may be some means of improving it. — 
Hy, HsePs 

2665.—_Rhododendrons not Flowering.—I have 
some Rhododendrons which are very weak and wiry, and 
have not flowered this year. The soilis sandy, and the 
situation open and exposed to the sea winds. How can 
I invigorate the trees? Lime trees here are of slow 
growth’; is the soil unsuited to them? and how can they be 
improved?—W.H.C. 


2666.—_Hardy Perennials.—What kinds of hardy 
perennials are best to sow now?--W, H. C. 


2667.-Sowing Potato Seed.—HowcanI save and 
plant seed of the Potato ?—C. L. D. 


2668.—Uses of Frames.—To what uses can I put 
two frames during the winter, in which I have at present 
Cucumbers growing ?—L. L. D. 


2669.—Onion Maggot.—Can anybody tell me the 
best method of preventing or destroying this pest? I 
have tried a mixture of one part soda to'three parts salt, 
but without effect this season, and the Onions are going 
fast by their ravages.—B. R. 


2670. —Cypripedium barbatum nigrum. — 
How should { treat aplant of this that finished blooming 
about two months back?—L. 8. 


2671.-_Heating Greenhouses.—Will any reader 
kindly tell me the best and cheapest arrangement for 
heating asmall greenhonse (10 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 ft.)? It is 
placed in the front of the kitchen window, and inside of 
the window is a cupboard. Could this not be used to 
contain the apparatus? ‘There is also a gas-pipe close 
by ; could it be used without causing a smell ?—Ltver- 
POOL. 


2672.—Plants on Graves.—I should be glad forsome 
suggestion as to the proper way of planting. Thereis; a 
railing on a marble plinth, and a white marble cross at 
the head. Is Ivy pegged down, or Stonecrop, or any 
plant of that kind a good and lasting ornament over a 
grave? All flowering plants can be put in in pots, but 
I want something that will last through the winter, as if 
one were not able or present to attend to the grave one’s 
self.—W. R. CROFT. 


2673 —Eixhibiting Dahlias and Asters.—Will 
someone tell me the best way to exhibit cut blooms of 
Dahlias and Asters? Would the latter look well in 
Moss ?—ARTHOR. 

2674.—Tulips for Show in April.—When should 
Tulips be potted and started for exhibition early in the 
month of April next year ?—ARTHUR. 


2675.--Climbers for Scotland.--Willsome onename 
the most suitable climbers for covering the front of a 
house situated in an exposed situation facing south-east 
in the north of Scotland ?—W.S. 


2676.—Drooping Fuchsias. — Will any reader 
kindly give me the name of one of the best drooping 
Fuchsia; for a hanging basket for a cottage window ?— 
W.S. 

2677.—Fever Gum Tree (Eucalyptus).—Can any 
one inform me how to keep this plant? I had last 
autumn nineteen fine plants, and only one lived ; I find 
them so very troublesome to put into larger pots. I have 
had this year six die from moving.—GILBERT, 


2678._Law Respecting Greenhouses.—Being 
a tenant, I got permission from my landlord to put up a 


greenhouse. Itold him I was not going to make it a fix- 
ture. I employed a man and had it made, being away 


from home myself when it was put up. The man I 
engaged built a wall 18in. high, and set the house upon 
this. The framework is fastened together with bolts and 
screws; it is not fastened in any way to the brickwork. 
Will some one please say if I was to remove could I take 
the house with me, or, having built the wall and set the 
house upon it, it becomes a fixture? Also if I remain | 
would I be allowed to take the house I have built down 

and putone up of less value?—AN ANXIOUS ONE. 


2679.-_Hydrangeas not Flowering.—Will any 
reader inform me how to bloom Hydrangeas? I have 
tried two years and failed. I have been told to grow 
them as strong and quick as possible, and that would bring 
them into bloom. I find they make enough leaf, but no | 
bloom. I have several plants now in different stages of | 


| stiff. 





| into jars. 


growth, and am ready, in fact, to follow any instruc- 
tions which are likely to lead to any successful results ? 
—J. A. K. 


2680.—Plants to Flower in Winter.—What 


plants can I grow to make a good show in my 
greenhouse in winter? The frost is only just kept 
out.—C. M. H. 

2681._Strawberries Placed in Heaps by 


some Invisible Agency.-— I find in several places 
in my garden, principally under the shade of Pears and 
Gooseberry bushes, heaps of a dozen or twenty or more 
Strawberries with stems attached. The fruit is intact, 
Can any one suggest what is likely to have conveyedthem 
there ? 

2682.-_Petroleum Stoves.—Willany correspondent 
kindly inform me if it is possible to heat a small lean-to 
greenhouse, 15 ft. by 9 ft, by means of a petroleum 
heating apparatus and water pipes, so as to keep out the 
frost in the winter months? and if so, what is the most 
desirable apparatus? Also if the stove can burn in the 
house without injuring the plants? Perhaps some 
correspondent will kindly give his experience of petro- 
leum stoves. —G, P. 

2683.—Roses on Trees.—Can any one recommend 
a good climbing Rose suitable for climbing over the 
branches of alarge Wellingtonia which is dead?—AR- 
MIGER. 


2684.—Eccremocarpus scaber.—Can any one 
tell me how to make Eccremocarpus scaber grow 
rapidly? In the sandy soil of Red Hill the growth is 
very slow, and by the time the frost comes the plant is 
only fairly thriving. I made the soil as rich as I could 
when the seedlings were planted, but that does not seem 
sufficient ; the plants are very healthy, but grow very 
slowly.—MARCH. 








THE HOUSEHOLD. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberry Cream.—Pick the stalks 
from a pint of Strawberries, sprinkle a teacup- 
ful of powdered sugar over them, bruise them 
well with a wooden spoon, and rub them 
through a fine hair-sieve till all the juice has 
been taken from them. Dissolve 14 oz. of isin- 
glass or gelatine in three-quarters of a pint of 
new milk, add a pint of thick cream and the 





Strawberry juice, and simmer all gently 
together over the fire for five minutes. Pour 


the cream into a damp mould or into glasses, 
and set itin acool place till stiff. A few drops 
of prepared cochineal may be added to improve 
the colour. If liked, the juice may be drawn 
from the fruit over the fire or in the oven. 
When fresh fruit cannot be obtained, half a 
pint of Strawberry jam dissolved in two tablc- 
spoonfuls of water and strained may be used 
instead, Time, five minutes to simmer the 
cream, 

Strawberry Cream Ice (A la Musco- 
vite).—Pick the Strawberries, bruise them with 
a wooden spoon, and rub them through a fine 
hair-sieve. Take one pint of the juice thus ob- 
tained, and stir into it until dissolved five 
ounces of powdered sugar. Dissolve half an 
ounce of gelatine in very little water, and add 
this to the juice. Let the basin containing the 
juice stand upon rough ice, and stir its contents 
without stopping until they begin to set. Whip 
a pint of cream, and mix it lightly with the 
iced Strawberry juice. Put the whole into a 
hermetically-closing ice-mould. Put a little 
butter round the opening to keep out the water, 
and place it in the ice-pail with pounded ice 
and bay-salt round it at least 3 in. thick, Let 
it remain until it is thoroughly frozen. When 
it is to be served, plunge the mould for one in- 
stant into a basin of hot water, turn it upside 
down upon a glass dish, when the ice will in all 
probability come out in a shape. If, however, it 
will not come out, dip it quickly into hot water. 
Time to freeze, about two hours. 


Strawberry Jam.—Gather the fruit after 
two or three days of dry weather when it is 
fully ripe, but not over-ripe, or it will be flavour- 
less, and may be tainted with bitterness and the 
elements of decay. Pick the berries, and dis- 
card all that are at all unsound. Weigh the 
Strawberries, and take three auarters of a pound 
of loaf sugar for each pound of fruit. Put a 
layer of berries into the preserving pan, then 
a layer of sugar, and repeat until the pan is a 
little less than three parts full, Set it at the 
side of, but not upon, the fire, and keep stirring 


| gently to prevent burning ; but be careful not 


to crush the fruit. Very carefully remove the 
scum as it rises, and let the jam boil gently 
until a little put upon a plate will set, or be 
Take the pan from the fire, let its con- 
tents cool for a few minutes, then pour the jam 
Cover in the usual way, The flavou 
ef Strawberry jam depends a great deal upon 
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the season. Whenthesummer is cold, wet, and 
sunless, it is difficult to make jam with the real 
perfume of the fruit, although it may be made 
to keep by long boiling and an extra allowance 
of sugar. Time to boil, three quarters of an 
hour or more. Probable cost, Strawberries, 4d. 
to 8d. per pound. The fruit can generally be 
bought cheaper by the peck. 


Strawberry Jam, Superior.—Straw- 
berry jam, although very delicious, is, if any- 
thing, too luscious. If made according to the 
following recipe, this fault will be corrected. 
Take the juice of three pints of ripe white or 
even Red Currants. Put this into a preserving- 
pan and throw in four pounds of freshly-gathered 
ripe Strawberries which have been picked and 
carefully looked over. Let the fruit boil, re- 
move the scum, and add four pounds of refined 
loaf sugar. Boil the jam quickly until done 
enough. Put it into jars, and cover these in the 
usual manner. Time to boil the jam, from thirty 
to forty minutes, 


Strawberry J elly.—Take quite fresh 
fruit which has been gathered in dry weather. 
Pick the stalks from it, put it into a preserving 
pan (an enamelled one is the best for the pur- 


pose), and place it by the side of a clear fire 





that the juice may be gently drawn fromit. As 
soon as this flows freely, simmer it until the 
berries appear to collapse, but on no account 
allow the juice to remainon thefire tillit thickens. 
Pour the fruit upon a well-scalded but dry sieve, 
and let the juice drain thoroughly from it : strain 
it through three or four thicknesses of muslin, 
and weigh it. Boil quickly for twenty minutes, 
and stir frequently. Take the pan from the fire, 
and then add very gradually fourteen ounces 
of coarsely-poundea loaf sugar for each pound 
ot fruit. Let one portion be dissolved before 
another is added. When all the sugar is dis- 
solyed, put the pan again on the fire, and boil 
the jelly until a little put upon a plate will 
stiffen. Pour the jelly into small jars, cover 
these in the usual way, and store ina cool, dry 
place. Time to boil the jelly with the sugar, 
a quarter of an hour or more, according to the 
quality of the fruit. Probable cost, Strawberries, 
from 4d.to 8d. per pound ; less if bought by the 
peck. 


Strawberry Salad.—Take equal portions 
of Strawberries and Red and White Currants. 
Pick them, place them in layers, and pile them 
onadish. Sprinkle powdered sugar over them, 
and pour thick cream upon them. The cream 
and sugar should not be poured on the fruit till 
the last moment. If liked, other fruits, such 
as Gooseberries, Cherries, Raspberries, &c., may 
introduced into the salad. 


Strawberry Solid.—Dissolve three quar- 
ters of an ounce of isinglass by boiling it in a 
quarter of a pint of water. Make a pint of 
eream very hot, and dissolve in it one pound of 
Strawberry jelly. Add this to the isinglass, and 
beat the ingredients till they are thoroughly 
blended and almost cool. Add a spoonful of 
powdered sugar if necessary. Pour the solid 
into a damp earthenware mould, as metal would 
spoil its colour, and when it is stiff it will be 
ready for use. If Strawberry jelly is not at 
hand, jam may be used instead, but it will need 
to be rubbed through a fine sieve to keep out the 
seeds. Sufficient for six or eight persons. Time, 
about an hour to prepare. 

Strawberry Vinegar.—This viaegar is 
excellent for flavouring sweet sauces, also a 
spoonful or two put into a tumblerful of cold 
water forms a refreshing summer drink. Gather 
the fruit in dry weather, when it is fully ripe 
and finely flavoured. Let it be quite fresh. 
Pick and weigh it, and put it into stone jars or 
wide-mouthed glass bottles, and over each pound 
pour a quart of best white wine vinegar. Cover 
the jars closely, and let the Strawberries infuse 
in the vinegar for three days. Drain it off, and 
put it upon fresh fruit. Let this stand three 
days, and repeat the operation a third time. 


Drain off the hquor closely, and let it run. 


through a canvas bag dipped in_ vinegar. 
Measure it, and stir into it until almost dis- 
solved a pound of sugar broken up small for 
each pint of vinegar. Put it over a clear fire 
in an enamelled (not a metal) saucepan, and let 
it boil gently for five minutes. Pour it out, 
let it stand twelve minutes, skim it thoroughly, 


Strawberry Water (a refreshing summer 
drink). —Take half a pound of finely-flavoured 
Strawberries, bruise them well in a basin with 
a wooden spoon, and mix with them four table- 
spoonfuls of finely-powdered sugar and a quarter 
of a pint of cold water. Rub them through a 
fine sieve, and filter what passes through the 
sieve till it is clear and bright. Wash the 
dregs in the sieve with a little cold water to 
prevent waste. Add the strained juice of half 
a Lemon anda pint of cold water to the liquor, 
and put it in ice or in a cool place till wanted. 
Time, about an hour to prepare. Sufficient for 
about a quart of water. 


Strawberry Wine.—A simple method of 
making Strawberry wine is to add a little Straw- 
berry juice to good flavourless Currant wine. 
To make it from fresh fruit, bruise three gallons 
of Strawberries, and pour upon them three 
gallons of water. Let them infuse twenty-four 
hours. Strain the liquor through a canvas bag, 
and add eight pounds of lump sugar, two gallons 
of cider, one ounce of powdered red tartar, and 
the thin rind of a fresh Lemon, When putting 
the wine into the cask a little brandy may be 
added if liked. 


El 


POULTRY. 


The Hydro-Incubator. —We have re- 

ceived from Messrs. Christy and Co., 155, 
Fenchurch Street, a one hundred page book 
entitled ‘‘ Hydro-Incubation in Theory and 
Practice,” by Thomas Christy, F.L.S. The 
book explains all that is known respecting the 
artificial hatching of chickens, and is compiled 
by a man who has had much experience on the 
subject. Every page is full of interest to the 
poultry farmer, and illustrations and diagrams 
are introduced where necessary. 
Cramp in Chickens. _—I always find a cure for this 
in placing the chicks in new hay put ina box at night, 
covering the box over with netting or strips of wood, 
and letting them have dry ashes to run on in the 
day time.—A.°M. T. 

Brahmas and Cochins.—I had an expensive sit- 
ting of Brahma eggs. Some of the chickens turn out 
the colour of Cochins. Is thisa variety of Brahma or a 
‘take in?” and whatis the reason of variation in colour 
of Brahma ezgs? mine are sometimes lighter coloured 
than usual.—BRAHMA. 

Eees Without Shells.—What is the reason of my 
fowls laying shell-less eggs? They have plenty of oyster- 
shells and bones broken up fine—=Var. 

Artificial Hatching.—Is it possible to hatch fowls’ 
eggs in a Vinery with a mean temperature of 70° 2—NOR- 
MANTON. [We should say decidedly not.]J 

Brahma Fowls.—tThere are two varieties of the 
Brahma, the light being white except the hackle and tail 
feathers, and the dark of dark grey colour. 
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BEES. 


Losing Bees. — Although feeling all- 
becoming sympathy with your correspondent 
‘‘ Novice ” at the loss of a beautiful stock of bees, 
I could but smile, when, after treating or rather 
using his bees (by mistake) most cruelly. 
he pathetically asks: Is this a fair sample of the 
humane system? I answer most assuredly not. 
But, first, I cannot conceive upon what 
pretence he could be stupifying or smothering a 
stock of bees just on the point of swarming. 
If ‘*“Novice” would derive both pleasure and profit 
from bees I would advise him, first, to use none 
but bar frame hives, for I rather expect his 
stock that he treated so badly was in a straw 
skep. The box hives are very easily made, 
particularly if one of the cheap ones are bought 
asa pattern. There are many variations of the 
same principle of Woodbury hives, none better, 
T think, than Abbott’s Combination Hive ; with 
such hives the combs may be taken out and 
examined, honey extracted, a surplus queen 
brood taken out, for a queenless hive, or any 
other manipulation required. Next, in order to 
understand the proper management, I would 
recommend him to send to Messrs. Abbott, 
Southall, Middlesex, for a set of their leaflets 
on bee management, ten or twelve in number. 
If he gets them, and follows their directions, I 
think he would escape other disasters with his 
bees. By the way, his letter is not a bad 
sequel to the one preceding it by “‘A.D.,” whose 
advice must lead to the same results (I mean 
with respect to the fume of the fungus), but 








and bottle for use. Time, ten days, Probable 
sost, ls, 61, per pints 


“OA, D,’s” advice go2s farther, As if doubly to 
ensure similar disasters, he recommends closing 
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(Jury 31, 188, 





the hive when all the bees are inside, and when 
and 
and 
confusion amongst them; and then alarms 
them to the utmost by the smoke, causing 
them to cluster between the combs and thrust 
themselves into the comb cells, making it 
almost impossible to throw them out on to a 
sheet ; this ‘‘ Novice ” found to his cost to be the 
case. But to get the bees out of a skep by 
this or any other means is, if not impossible, 
yet very improbable and deceptive if intended to 


they are wanted to be got out of the way, 
thereby causing the utmost excitement 


settle the question i 


f there is a queen or not. 


[ can hardly think that ‘‘ A. D.” has ever per- 
formed such an operation successfully.—THomas 


LETCHFORD. 


—_————————— 


Gravel for Aquari 
sand will do very well for 
into it. The top will do left open.- 


_————— TT 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Cut Flowers. 


Abutilon, per doz. 
Arum Lilies, ,, 
Bouvardia, ,, 


Carnations, doz. bunches. _ 
Carnations (Tree), per doz. blooms 


Cornflower, doz. bun. 
Esehscholtzia, __,, 


Bucharis, doz. blooms . 
Ferns (various), doz. bun. 


Fuchsia, as 
Gardenia, doz. blooms 
Heliotrope, doz. bun. 
Jris, 5 
Mignonette, 3 
Myrtle, 


” ‘ . 
Pelargoniums (zonal), doz. bun. 
Pelargoniums (large flower), ;, 


Pelargoniums (double), 


Pelargoniums (Rose-scen 


Pinks, doz. bun. 
Roses, 


ted S bd 
Stephanotis, doz. trusses 
Sweet Peas, doz. bun. .« 


Sweet Sultan, 5 
Tropeolums, o 
White Lilies, se 


Plants 
Arbor vitee (golden), doz. 


Arbor-vite (common), ,, 


Arum Lilies, 


Adiantum cuneatum (Maiden-hair), pair 
Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), 


Begonias (flowering), 


Begonias (fine-foliaged), 


Bouvardias, doz. . 
Crotons, 


xe a : 
Draceena (green), doz. 
Draczena (variegated), doz. 


EKuonymus, 


” 
Euonymus (variegated) ,, 


Ferns, doz. 


Ferns (small), per box. 


Ficus elastica, doz. 


Fuchsias, at 
Gardenias, = 
Mignonette, *S 


Nasturtiums, ,, 
Palms (large), pair 
Palms (small), doz. 


Pelargoniums (fancy), doz. . 
Pelargoniums (scarlet), ,, 
Pelargoniums (double). ,, 
Selaginelladenticulata, ,, 


Currants, half-sieve 
Gooseberries, ,, 
Grapes (English), lb. 
Lemons, box . : 
Oranges, 100 . 


. 


” 


uit. 
Apples, per bush. and bar. . 
Cobs and Filberts, 100 1b. 


Pine-apples (St. Michael’s), each 


Pine-apples (English), 1b. 


Strawbeiries . 


Cabbages, per tally 
Carrots, doz. bun. 
Carrots (new), bun. 
Cauliflowers (each), 
Celery, bun. . 


Corn Salad, half-sieve : 


Cucumbers, doz. . 
Endive, Fs 
Garlic, lb. . 4 
Horseradish, bundle 
Lettuce, score . 
Leeks, doz. bun. 
Mint, 


Vegetables. 
Beans (French), per lb. 


doz. 


” 


in Pots. 


Mustard or small Salad, doz. punnets 


Mushrooms, pottle 
Potatoes, per lb. . 
Parsley, doz. bun. 
Radish, a 
Spinach, bushel . 
Shallot, lb. 





Turnips, doz. bun. 


Watersresses, doa, bun 


5 es 
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‘ 
‘ 
' 
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ted léaf), doz. bun. 
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GARDEN BRIDGES. 


A BRIDGE in the garden is sometimes ne- 
cessary, especially in connection with or- 
namental water. Perhaps the best position 
for a bridge would be at some narrow part 
of the lake, as remote as convenient, so as 
to show the principal body of water be- 
tween the bridge and the place from whence 
it, is viewed, and 

that, whilst cross- 

ing the bridge, the ——- 
boundary of the 
water should be 
completely lost to 
the eye in variots 
parts, a3 well 
by its position as 
by judicious plant- 
ing. Thus the ex- 
tent of a moderate 
sheet of water 
might be concealed 
even from the 
stroller crossing 
the bridge. We 
have frequently 
seen a bridge 
placed across the 
neck of a lake so 
near to its extre- 
mity, as to suggest 
to the spectator 
whether it could 
have been formed 
for any utility at 
all, thus destroying 
the interest which 
might have been 
created had its 
utility been more 
apparent. Of what- 
ever a bridge may 
be composed, 
whether of wood, 
iron, or stone, or 
whatever extent it 





| grounds maybe of iron ; but one constructed | 
of Larch rods and poles stripped of their | 
bark, and stained—not painted—though | 
less characteristic, would be generally pleas- | 
ing. Wood bridges should be made of| 
peeled poles and rods, stained Oak colour, 
or something similar. Iron bridges should | 
be painted (perhaps bronzed) green or iron 








colour ; never light green. The ends of all | 


| suitable. 





binia microphylla, Sea Buckthorn, Rosemary- 
leaved Willow, English Juniper, &c. For 
small bridges in wild scenery :—Alders, 
Wiilows, Thorns, Hollies, Honeysuckles, 
rambling Roses, Brooms, and Whins are 
The annexed illustration, from 
Mr. Smee’s book “My Garden,” shows a 
rustic bridge partly hidden in healthy ve- 
getation springing from the water below, 
which is far better 

than having a 

———— mere wooden 

bridge __ polished 
and varnished with 











may be, it should 
be generally hori- 





zontal or level 
across. The effect 
is inharmonius 














nothing to relieve 
its ugliness, as we 
too often see in 
gardens. ‘The il- 
lustration on next 
page shows a rustic 
bridge made with- 
out nails. It was 
exhibited at the 
International Hor- 
ticultural Exhibi- 
tion, St. Petersburg, 
in 1869. In addi- 
tion to its rustic 
and _— picturesque 
appearance, it pos- 
sesses the singu- 
larity of being put 
together without a 
single nail, bolt or 
mortice, the whole 
structure being 
supported by the 
beams being made 
to cross each other 
in a peculiar man- 
ner. It is needless 
to explain this ar- 
rangement, as a 
glance at the ac- 
companying illus- 
tration will be suf- 
ficient to show how 
it is effected. When 
composed of rustic 
woodwork bridges 








might be made 


























when it falls each 


way from the cen- 
tre. The kind of 





RUSTIC BRIDGE IN GARDEN LANDSCAPE. 


less | incongruous 
than they generally 
are by being co- 





bridge most suit- 

able for a walk 

interrupted by a rivulet or brook in a wood 
or other rural or uncultivated scenery is 
one simply formed of rude woodwork. 
When a walk can be carried across a rivulet 
in front of a cascade or fall, about 10 or 
20 yards distant from it, a bridge will add 
interest to the scenery, and afford conve- 
nience to the spectator in viewing the fall. 


A bridge crossing a rill in a flower garden| 


or other dressed parts of the pleasure 


bridges must be finished off with trees or | 
bushes. Those upon a large scale should 
have noble round-headed trees for their de- 
corations, such as the Wych and English 
Elm, Weeping Willow, Lime, Oak, and 
Alder; but the best of all is the Wych 
Elm. All should be more or less associated 


with loose growing bushes. ° For smaller | 








bridges in kept grounds the Hemlock 


| Spruce, deciduous Cypress, Tamarisk, Ro- | 
1 


vered with clim- 
bers. Ivy, for ex- 
ample, would, if 
well planted in good soil at the foot of the 
bridge, soon cover the woodwork, and, if 
kept properly clipped or pruned, form a 
pleasing feature. ‘The Virginian Creeper, 
too, might be used with advantage ; al- 
though its being bare in winter might be 
a drawback, yet this would be amply com- 
pensated for in summer and autumn by its 
wealth of green and gold-tinted foliage. 
Honeysuckles, Jessamines, scrambling Roses 


ry 
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Some of the Roses, too, are available for 
such purposes, and by their use rustic 
bridges, as yell as being a necessity, be- 
come really an ornament to the garden. 








VEGETABLES. 


Successful Potato Growing.--Al- 
though much has been written on this subject, 
L venture to send a few remarks which doubt- 
less-will interest some of your readers. I must 
certainly (as one who has had many years’ prac- 
tical experience) dissent from all schemes which 
assume such voluminous proportions for this one 
reason, that to grow the Potato well the condi- 
tions are such that no professional knowledge is 
required beyond simple observance of two or 
three points. First, let the soil be tirned up 
late in autumn, and receive the valuable help 
afforded by the winter frosts. Second, let this 
be followed by laying on a good supply of well- 
rotted manure at the rate of two loads to each 
pole of ground, say the first week in March. 
‘After the manure has been thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with the soil, proceed to plant the first 
week in April, and in doing so let every tuber, 
if practicable, have a healthy sprout of 1 in. 
Bach tuber should weigh about 20z. Third, the 
bast sorts for general cultivation are Karly Ash- 
leaf, Harly Rose, Scotch Champion, and Magnum 
Bonum. In no ease resort to division of tubers, 
as they are infinitely better for every purpose 
planted whole. Fourth, when planting, to every 
20 poles of ground use | cwt. of Potato manure, 
scattering in the ridges, or laying below and above 
the Potatoes if a dibber is used. Nothing re- 
mains to be done but to await hoeing, and finally 
lifting the crop. Now this plan is not dubious 
in its results. I planted April4 Karly Rose and | 
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mention that the ground was manured with 
thoroughly decomposed seaweed, which I find 
most effective with all crops on stiff soils,— 
W. W., County Antrim. 


Late Gathering of Rhubarb.—Rhu- 


‘barb should only be gathered sparingly after 


this date. Ihave known plantations seriously 
injured by clearing off the late crop for wine 
making. A moment’s consideration will as- 
suredly convince any one that a certain amount 
of foliage is necessary for the healthy develop- 
ment of the buds or eyes for next year’s supply. 
—H. 


Sowing Winter Onions.—The first or 
second week in August is the best period for 
sowing Winter Onions. A well-drained, well- 
cultivated plot should be selected, but if in 
good heart it need not be freshly manured. In 
addition to the Tripoli varieties, sow a good 
breadth of Spanish, Globe, and J ames’ Keeping 
for transplanting early in spring. This is the 
only plan in difficult situations and seasons to 
ensure a good crop of large bulbs, South of 
London the sowing of the three latter kinds I 
have named may be delayed till towards the end 
of the month. The Silver-skinned is a good 
kiud also for autumn sowing, as it turns in 
quickly in spring.—E. 


Sowing Winter Spinach.—It is well 
to make two or three sowings of Wiuter Spinach 
at intervals of ten days or so, commencing at 
the present time. Where the soil is of a heavy 
retentive character, at least one of the sowings 
should be made on the driest and warmest spot 
available, as it not unfrequently happens during 
a wet or cold winter (unless some such precaution 
be taken) that a great number of the plants will 
perish. Ground that has not been deeply dug 
just previous to sowing is usually less retentive 
of moisture, and consequently warmer in winter 






































































































































































































































Carden Bridge® built without nails. 


Ashleaf, and of the former have already lifted 
2 bushels per pole of land, some tubers weighing 
from 7 0z. to 12 oz.; date of lifting, July 2. 
The ravages of disease may easily be avoided by 
the selection of such varieties as come off very 
early, and the planting of disease-proof main 
crop kinds such as Magnum Bonum, and par- 
ticularly Scotch Champion. Considering the 
importance of the subject, T shall probably again 
refer to it in the matter of ‘‘Choice of Seed 
Potatoes.” —SCRUTATOR. 

Potatoes Showing Signs of Disease. 
_The Potato. blight is setting in very fast. 
I shall adopt the plan I tried last year. As 
goon as they are touched with the blight cut the 
tops off and’ rake them away. I did not have 
1 gallon of bad Potatoes out of 40 bushels of 
American Whites ; this year mine are the Snow- 
flake; they are spotted with blight now, and 
T am cutting away all the tops. —EDWARD 
STONE. 

‘Growing Mushrooms.—Any one having 

the command of a cellar or outhouse may grow 
Mushrooms to perfection, Get a box about 
1 ft. deep, and half fill it with well-rotted 
manure, completing it with some good com- 
post. Put the spawn about 3 in. deep, well 
covering with any litter that may be conveni- 
ently handy. .The Mushrooms will be up in 
about five or six weeks, and will continue pro- 
lific until Christmas.—J. ©. 

Hurly Cabbage.—For stiff, loamy soils I 
have found no Cabbage to equal Excelsior. I 
sowed the seed the last week in July, and 
planted outthemost forward plants inSeptember, 
the smaller ones being pricked out for-succes- 
sion in spring. The September plants were a 
grand crop, and ready for cutting the first week 
in April, and by cross-cutting the stems there 
ave now from four to six compact heads on each. | 
~The flavour is simply delicious, and equal to 
the most tender Brussels Sprouts. I should | 





than if freshlyand deeplystirred, Lam speaking 
of heavy land only.—. 


Autumn-sowa Onions. —In Suffolk 
these have almost superseded the spring-sown 
crop, which during the past few years has 
suffered dreadfully from the ravages of the 
Onion fly, whilst the autumn-sown crops have 
escaped with little or no injury from that pest. 
The ordinary routine of culture is to sow the 
seed during the month of August, according to 
locality and situation, usually in beds 5 ft. or 
6 ft. wide, and in drills 10 in. or 12 in. apart. 
If the soil be dry, the seed-bed must be kept 
moist by watering until the young plants are 
up, when the only attention required is keep- 
ing the surface clean by frequent hoeings until 
March, when beds of deeply-cultivated and 
well-enriched soil must be prepared for the 
reception of the seedlings. We usually spread 
a good dressing of soot or wood ashes on the 
surface of the ground, working: it in with a 
rake, and finely breaking the soil; the beds are 
then marked off and the plants inserted in 
rows 1 ft. apart, varying the distance in the 
row according to the size which the variety 
usually attains, The Giant Rocca and similar 
sorts may be 1 ft. apart each way, as they 
grow to a large size. As regards culture, the 
principal points are frequent surface stirrings 
and dressings with any rich material, such as 
fowls’ or pigeons’ manure, guano, Or wood ashes. 
Any that show signs of running to seed or 
becoming thick-necked are pulled up for use, 
and the bulk of the bulbs will be fit for 
harvesting about the first week in August, for 
if left in the ground too long, they are liable to 
start rooting and growing afresh; whereby the 
keeping qualities of the crop are considerably 
diminished. —G. 


Autumn v. Spring Planting of Po- 
tatoes.—Ithink''G, B,’s (Shropshire)” remarks 
cn the autumn planting of Potatoes in Gar- 
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pENING of July 17 liable to cause disappoint- 
ment to amateurs. From my experience nothing 
is gained by the practice; even when they prove 
a good crop (which is an exception) they will 
not produce.more than spring planted (or prove 
earlier) if spring planting is carefully carried 


out, In the autumn I thoroughly ripen my 
Potatoes (greening them), always selecting 


medium-sized tubers. In February I get a 
number of shallow boxes about 4 in. to 5 in, in 
depth ; dry soap boxes from grocers will answer 
the purpose. I then nail a strip in each inside 
corner of the boxes to stand about 6 in. or 8 in. 
above the sides of the boxes, so that they can be 
packed one above the other, and so save space. 
I then fill them with the Kidneys, caretully 
placed end upwards, and scatter fine good soil 
amongst them, leaving each Potato a little room 
to form roots, and about the middle or end of 
February I place them in the greenhouse under 
the stages or anywhere possible. The fire-heat 
soon starts them into growth, and when about 
2in. high remove the boxes to a cool place 
with plenty of light and free from frost, where 
they get a strong green colour and make plenty 
of roots, and fit for planting out at any time. 
Here in Lancashire the second week in March is 
quite soon enough. I choose a warm south bor- 
der, give abundance of manure, and plant about 
5 in. to 6 in. deep, being careful to do as little 
damage to the sprits or roots as possible, cutting 
them out of the boxes in squares, leaving the 
earth attached, and I get fine crops of good 
large Potatoes before the end of June, quite as. 
early as the autumn-planted Potatoes, and a 
better crop, and oné that can be depended upon 
without the risk to be run with autumn planted. 
—WALTER B., Lancashire. 
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BONES FOR THE GARDEN. 

In Garpexine IniustratTeD, of July 24, 
Mr. John Hughes asks ‘‘ how it 1s that special 
chemical manures are not more largely em- 
ployed in our gardens.” As the owner of a 
town garden I reply that it is entirely owing 
to the exorbitant prices demanded for them, 
Matters are not quite so bad as they were a 
few years back, when Is. tins were generally 
charged at a rate equal to about £100 sterling 
per ton for constituents of actual manurial ° 
value; still, matters are bad enough for the 
town gardener even now when he is asked to 
pay at the rate of about £56 per ton for, a 
special manure if he buy 4 cwt., but even in 
this case if he require merely one pound then at 
the rate of £112 per ton, or ls. per pound. 
What is needed by town gardeners is a good 
general manure fit for plant food immediately 
at a reasonable price. 

A town garden has a very short, season, 
ranging from May until October, and, as arule, 
manures are needed which will give their full 
value in that time. Residual values are of 
little interest to the general run of owners of 
town gardens who garden for amusement, and 
who like to reap some reward in a moderate 
time. Again, they cannot weary themselves 
with separate manures for separate plants or 
crops, and it is imperative for them to have a 
general plant food with the nitrogen combined 
in a scientific manner. Tins are cheap enough, 
unskilled labour is not exorbitantly dear, 
neither are the constituents (magnesia, potash, 
and phosphate of lime), and the requisite 
nitrogen can be obtained at a reasonable, 
although of course a higher, rate; it is there- 
fore a subject of wonder as well as of dis- 
appointment to the town gardener that he 
cannot obtain small quantities of plant food at 
a reasonable commercial rate. 

If Mr. John Hughes can guide them to obtain 
their needs ata fair market price, he will confer 
a benefit on all owners of town gardens. 

CoLVILE BROWNE. 
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Plant Protectors.—A most useful and 
inexpensive shade in summer, or protector in 
winter, I make as follows :—At the grocer’s I 
procure for firewood empty sugar casks, at 3d. 
each, which prove most useful for several years 
before breaking up. I first spriy +" %ps on 
firmly to every chine, then saw them ali through 
down one side. At one of the joints, and at the 
joint exactly opposite, I serve them the same, 
making two half casks, ‘To prevent their 
springing open, I stretch a wire across ab each 
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end, making holes with a bradawl for the wire, 
and just bending the ends to secure it. Fora 
handle I make two holes with the awl about 
6 in. apart on the top of the arch, and pui a bit 
of wire through and bend the ends on the under 
side. They proved most useful last winter ; 
eachnight and many of the severest days I kept 
Parsley and other things covered. They are 
also very useful in shading seedlings after 
pricking out from the seed*bed. I use them cut 
through the other way for putting over Rhubarb, 
making the top and bottom serve as lids, —H. 8S. 





ROSES. 


Striking Rose Cuttings.—When the 
buds in the axils of the leaves are fine and 
plump cut off the shoots you want ; take off the 
leaves and put the shoot into the ground, so 
that the lowest bud (which should be a nice 
plump one) is covered with the soil. June and 
July are the best months, as the-_buds are then 
at their best. At the end of some ten days if, 
as an experiment, you pullupa shoot you will find 
that the underground stem is swollen, forming 
a callus, and from this in a few days the roots 
would have shot out if the cutting had been left 
in the ground. In from a fortnight to three 
weeks after first planting the roots are well 
formed. Marie Baumann, Lamarque,. Gloire 
de Dijon, &c., I have struck in this way by the 
dozen. Honeysuckles, Puchsias, Myrtles, Pinks, 
Virginian Oreeper, anything, in fact, that I want 
cuttings of [ rear thus; whenever I pull one 
cutting out I push another into its place. All, 
with the exception of the Roses, thrive per- 
fectly well merely transplanted into the open 
garden or put in plant pots for the sitting-room 
windows. But the Roses area very different 
matter. Some few live and thrive, but only 
some few, and I shall be very glad to be told 
how to manage these Rose cuttings through the 
winter and following spring ; the spring appears 
to be the most critical time.—Mark. 


Budding Roses.—Those who have Briers 
or Stocks should ‘‘ work ” them before the bark 
gets set. Before operating give the Stocks a 
good soaking with water, which will cause the 
sap to flow -more freely than it otherwise would 
do, and use cotton for tying, so as to protect the 

bud from getting dried up too soon. Roses 
that have been budded should be well attended 
to with water, and an occasional sprinkle with 
the syringe overhead will be of benefit to them. 


Watering and Mulching Roses.— 
These will require plenty of water, and where 
well mulched the second display of flower will 
be well advanced by this time, and in some 
places a good supply of blooms for cutting will 
be kept up till frost clears all off. Marly- 
started buds should be secured, soas to keepthem 
from getting damaged by high winds and rains, 
Keep downmildew by means ef sulphur, asmildew 
retards growth very much, and young fresh buds 
suffer greatly from it. If sulphur be used, it 
will be required to be syringed off as soon as 
the mildew is stopped. Tea Rose Duchess of 
Edinburgh is a valuable addition to our col- 
lectious ; it is a free grower and a wonderfully 
free-flowering variety. In habit it is similar 
to Souvenir d’un Ami, growing and flowering 
quite as freely, and its dark colour will make 
it much more valuable than that kind for 
winter forcing. I have forced it and have 
io it to be most useful for that purpose.— 


Climbing Roses,—When climbing Roses 
are planted as solitary objects on a lawn they, 
of course, want something to support them at 
first ; and for this purpose nothing is better or 
more convenient than four or five thin flat iron 
rods bént over each other at right angles, with 
their ends in the ground, so as to form a circular 
mound about 4 ft. high and 6 ft. through. 
The Rose tree is planted under the hoops, in 
the centre of the circle, and as it grows a 
limb is trained each way to form the founda- 
tion of the future plant, and after the first or 
second year it is left entirely to itself. The 
Supports are soon covered, and a large and 
natural-looking mound of Roses is the result. 
We have seen specimens of this kind twenty 
years old in which the wooi had accumulated 
about 2 ft. or more deep ail over the trellis, 
and yet nowhere was there any dead wood to | 


be seen, owing to the plants throwing out fresh 
limbs annually, which covered the old ones. 
The plants, in fact, grow exactly in the same 
manner as the wild Brier, which, as everybody 
knows, keeps sending up long shoots from 
the centre of the plant, increasing its size every 
year. ‘hose who desire very large mounds may 
have them just as easily as small ones, and in 
about as little time, by increasing the size of the 
iron framework and planting the Roses—as 
many as they choose—round the sides. This 
would leave the space inside vacant, and, by 
keeping the internal surface clipped with a pair 
of shears, they would have a veritable bower of 
Roses. This is one way of utilising climbing 
Roses, and it is a plan by which tucy can be got 
to show themselves off to advantage, which they 
cannot do so well on rockeries and fences, &c., 
where they are usually trimmed annually to 
keep them within bounds, and the trimming 
impairs their appearance. Except against walls 
and in similar situations, there isno occasion to 
prune climbing Roses. Left to themselves, they 
make by far the grandest display ; and to insure 
this, it is only necessary to provide them with a 
good, deep, strong soil at the beginning, and to 
let them have a fair amount of light on all sides. 
Whether planting be carried out with the object 
above described, or for the purpose of covering 
naked tree stumps or limbs, or for draping any 
unsightly object whatever, liberal treatment in 
the first instance is the main thing. A good 
soil makes all the difference in time and in the 
permanent vigour of the tree; and were we 
desirous of having a great Rose tree (whether it 
be a common Ayrshire ora Gloire de Dijon, that 
we expected to produce thousands of blooms in 
a few years), we should, if the soil were not 
naturally strong and deep, provide a well-drained 
pit and fill it with two or three good cartloads 
of sound loam and manure ; thus treated, the 
result is certain, provided an unrestricted 
growth be permitted. 











House and Window Gardening. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


SEEING so much on the above subject, I am glad 
to give my experience in the management of my 
window garden, which is admired by all who see 
it. Ihave one advantage, viz., I get thesun on 
my window from eight o’clock in the morning 
until three in the afternoon. I have four shelves, 
the bottom one nearest the window (but no fire 
in the room), and the others stand a little far- 
ther away from the window. Ihave a large 
frame in the back yard, which gets the sun from 
eleven o’clock in the morning and remainder of 
the day. I use no means to heat it, and I have 
very successfully grown Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Petunias, Heliotropes, Lilium auratum, Phlox 
Drummondi, Balsams, Stocks, Asters, Lily of 
the Valley, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Tulips, and Wallflowers all as pot plants, and 
they have given me great satisfaction, as they 
grow so nice and bushy in the frame, and I do 
not let them stay in the window long together, 
or they would soon draw all to the front, and I 
believe that is the reason one does not see so 
much window gardening as might be done. Any 
one could make a turf frame, or even a wooden 
one would do; an old window would do for the 
light, allowing it a good fall for the rain to get 
off, and carefully cutting about 2 in. of the cross 
ribs off close to the glass at each corner, giving 
plenty of air on fine days, and well watering 
and shutting the frame close about five o’clock. 
In dull weather I only give water to the plants 
when really necessary. I hope this little informa- 
tion will be of service to some reader, I take 
a great interest in window gardening, and 
would like others to give their experience and 
also the names of plants that can be grown with- 
out heat. JOHN THOMPSON, 
Bolton, 





FORGET-ME-NOTS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 


EvEeRYONE is fond of the Forget-me-not in all 
its forms, and yet how seldom does one meet 
with it in small gardens! Many who think 
Forget-me-nots beautiful in a wild or semi-wild 
state imagine that they cannot be kept alive in 
gardens, especially in the neighbourhood of 
towns; true, they often fail, but the fault lies 
with the cultivator, People take the common 


| 
Forget-me-not out of a ditch or a swamp and set 
it in or on a bed or border of dry earth, and of 
course it withers up. Other varieties of the 
Forget-me-nots are aiso often planted in most un- 
genial places, as, for instance, right in the eye 
of the sun, and in soils only fit for making 
bricks. The roots fail to get a good hold or 
suitable food, and their tops soon get burnt up. 
All these causes of failure are easily avoided by 
growing Vorget-me-nots in pots, and by thus 
rendering them portable a choice or a change of 
site and of soil may be commanded at any time. 
All the Forget-me-nots do well in pots, and 
some of the prettiest plants for windows may be 
found in the common Forget-me-not of our 
ditches, Asa bracket plant, or suspended in 
small vases or bottles of water, too, it is alike 
interesting and beautiful. All that is needed 
to get a fine mass of it is to take off a few cut- 
tings, root them in damp soil or in water, and 
fill a vase, pot, or hanging basket with the young 
plants as they show flower. A glass basket 
makes a charming receptacle for the Forget-me- 
not ; it will almost fill it with roots, and pro- 
fusely cover it with flowering shoots and 
branchlets, If grown in pots or vases in soil, a 
mixture of equal ‘parts leaf-mould and loam, or 
any rough vegetable matter kept sufficiently 
moist, will answer. As soon as the plants show 
signs of fading fresh cuttings should be made 
and started afresh ; or the plants may merely 
be pulled to pieces, the old, exhausted roots 
thrown away, and the branches already covered 
with roots formed into new plants by inserting 
any number of these cuttings, from six to a 
dozen or a score, into a fresh pot, vase, or basket. 
A shady situation, such asa north window, is 
the best situation for this Forget-me-not during 
the warm summer months, though earlier and 
later in the season it will thrive well in a 
southern or western window. One of the 
prettiest masses ever seen was suspended from 
the centre of an east window in a Hyacinth 
glass, which it filled to overflowing with beauty. 
I have been thus particular about the culture of 
the common Forget-me-not, because it is with- 
in reach of all, and, being half-aquatic, needs 
special treatment in regard to water. It must 
not, however, be thought that water is essential 
to success in its cultivation; it. grows well in 
damp soil in a shady situation, and is an admir- 
able plant to associate with Musk for clothing 
and sweetening outlying damp nooks and 
corners. 

It must not be assumed that the other Forget- 
me-nots are also semi-aquatic. Such fine For- 
get-me-nots as Myosotis Impératrice Elizabeth, 
M. azorica ccelestina, M. semperflorens, M. 
sylvatica, M. alpestris nana ceerulea, M. a. nana 
alba, and last, but not least, M. dissitiflora, 
thrive best in soil, and succeed under treatment 
similar to that given to other plants. For pot 
culture, M. dissitiflora is perhaps the best of all 
the Horget-me-nots. The colour, when the 
blossoms are fully expanded, is a most exquisite 
blue, and the plant is good in habit. It grows 
to a height of about 6 in., and spreads out freely, 
soon furnishing a 4-in. or 6-in. pot. The flowers 
open in succession from the base of the stem up- 
wards, something like those of the Lily of the 
Valley ; it therefore remains long in bloom. M. 
azorica ccelestina, an improved variety of a 
well-known rich dark blue Forget-me-not, is 
also a plant of great beauty. M. semperflorens 
is a hardy variety that continues flowering with 
little trouble from spring to autumn. The 
white and blue dwarf Forget-me-nots (M. 
alpestris nana) only grow about 4 in. in. height, 
and are little gems for pot culture. These 
might be kept in small pots or even in saucers 
as they require but little soil. 

The whole of the Forget-me-nots are easily 
raised from seed or increased by cuttings, but 
seeds are the only practical mode of acquiring a 
stock of most of them. They may be sown as 
soon as they are ripe in spring or summer, or 
kept till next spring and sown in March or 
April, If sown at once, the plants will flower 
the next summer; and, of course, if not sown 
till next spring, they will not flower till late in 
the autumn or winter. They may be sown in 
the open air or in pansor pots, and, being re- 
markably small, they can hardly be covered 
too lightly. They should also be sown rather 
thinly, for if sown too thickly the plants are apt 
to damp off as soon as they are out of the 
ground, As soon as the young p/ants are large 

| enough to handle, they should be pricked off or 
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in the smallest thumb pot. If 
a handlight or cold frame for a 


potted singly 
placed under 
time they will make rapid progress, and speedily 


form useful little plants. Shift as they require 
it into 2-in. and then into 3-in. pots, in which 
some of the smaller varieties, such as Myosotis 
alpestris and M, nana ceerulea, may be flowered, 
and almost any of the Forget-me-nots grow into 
excellent window or room plants in 4-in, or 6-in. 
pots. 

The best place in which to grow all these 
Forget-me-nots, when once they are established, 
and until they reach the flowering stage, 1s a 
partially-shaded, sheltered situation out-of- 
doors. They grow well ina mixture of rotten 
leaf-mould with about a fourth part of sand. 
The drainage should be ample, as most of these 
Forget-me-nots are semi-alpine plants, and can- 
not endure stagnant water at the roots, though 
during both the growing and flowering periods 
they must not be allowed to become dry. They 
must not be treated to water so freely as the 
Myosotis palustris, or they will become un- 
healthy, and ultimately die. With M. dissiti- 
jlora, any garden and house might be enriched 
with Forget-me-nots the whole year round, 
Sow a few seeds in 
July, again in March 
and May, and a succes- 
sion of tlowering plants 
would be always avail- 
able; or, perhaps better 
still, put in a few cut- 
tings, either in pits or 
in the open air, from 
four to _half-a-dozen 
times a year, and this 
Forget-me-not would be 
always in flower in the 
window, greenhouse, or 
open air. 

No plant pays better 
for a little extra shelter 
and cultivation than this 
lovely Forget-me-not. 
Plants of it potted from 
the open ground in Oc- 
tober or November, and 
placed in moderate heat 
—a temperature of 50° 
or 55°— would be in 
flower at Christmas. It 
may easily be had in 
bloom by little stimu- 
lants of this kind indoors 
till March, at which 
season it bursts into 
full beauty in the open 
air, Its continuance in 
beauty throughout the 
summer depends on two 
things — good feeding 
and frequent renewal of 
plants by cuttings or 
from seeds. By the first 
only the old plants can 
be induced to bloom 
throughout the summer ; but, 
younger plants flower moze freely. 

a 


as a rule, 


T. ¥. 





Climbers on Supports.—The Germans 
have a way of using trailing plants of various 
kinds which, though not always happily illus- 
trated, is still desirable in some cases. - her- 
ever supports are used for any purpose in the 
garden, or wire ropes OF props, these are 
wreathed with quick-growing summer climbers, 
such as the German Ivy, Lophospermum, or 
Tropxolum canariense. Even the common wild 
Bryony of our hedges is used gracefully in this 
fashion to run up strings, or trained round the 
pedestal of a vase, andso on. In this standard 
Fuchsia, for example, it was desirable to sup- 
port the head from all danger from wind ; and 
up the supports accordingly the German [vy is 
trained. 

Staking Dahlias.—These should always 
be well secured with stakes to prevent them 
being blown about and broken by the wind ; in 
giving them this support do not tie them up in 
the shape of a broom by drawing all the shoots 
tight to a single stake, for this mode gives them 
an unnatural ugly appearance, and when strong 
winds prevail the whole are frequently blown 
down together. Itisa much more effectual and 
better-looking plan to use four or five moderate- 
sized sticks for each plant, to which tie the 
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branches out; this has the double advantage of 
improving their appearance and letting light 
and air through the plants, which keeps them 
dwarf and strong. Even for ordinary decorative 
purposes it is worth while to thin out the 
branches of Dahlias, for the blooms are developed 
much finer where this is practised, and the plants 
necessarily do not get exhausted so soon in the 
autumn. Water must be given liberally when 
the ground is at all dry, or they will receive a 
very severe check ; if grown in beds by them- 
selves the whole surface should be mulched over 
with 3 in. of rotten manure ; if in borders 
amongst other plants, a space ought to be 
mulched round each Dahlia, as far as the roots 
extend. 

Forget-me-nots for Spring.—Now is 
the time to make a sowing of these beautiful 
flowers for spring decoration. Myosotis dis- 
sitiflora should be used for early work, and the 
white and blue varieties of M. 8 lvatica for 
later flowering. Though M. dissitiflora is a true 
perennial, it 1s much better grown from seed 
each year than trusting to divided plants. The 
latter will sometimes stand remarkably well ; 
they did so ina cold, wet, clayey soil in West 
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Standard Fuchsia with supports covered with German Ivy. 


Middiesex during the past winter, but they 
cannot always be depended upon ; seedlings 
are more trustworthy. Then there is a very 
useful summer-flowering Forget-me-not, known 
as M. semperflorens, which has a particularly 
durable habit, and which stands well in hot 
weather; I recently saw this in the neighbour- 
hood «f Manchester flowering quite freely in a 
full sunny exposure. The varieties of 
azorica, and especially that known as Im- 
pératrice Elizabeth, make capital summer- 
flowering plants in pots ; and that dwarf but 
exceedingly beautiful form, M. rupicola, which 
has the richest blue among all the Forget-me- 
nots, is a lovely gem for pot-work, but requires 
some care to have it in all its beauty. —D. 
Fine Fuchsias.—There are some Fuchsias 
which possess an individuality of character both 
in leaf and flower that renders them valuable 
as outdoor plants. The fine old F. fulgens may 
appropriately head the list, with its long orange- 
red and brilliant carmine flowers ; it is a very 
free-flowering plant, and one which lasts long in 
perfection. A variety called F. rubra splendens 
has the same flowers in every respect, but the 
leaves are smaller and blotched with claret. 
Then there are the fine old Fuchsia corymbiflora 
and its light variety, F. virginalis, of which I 
have a fine plant in full bloom, 
ing it is, In addition I have F. 
most minute of all Fuchsias, 


microphylla, the 
pumila, globosa, 
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Riceartoni, Dominiana, and spectabilis, all as 
varied in character as they are interesting. They 
are all the more attractive when mingled with 
some of the leading modern varieties, and of 
those I can confidently recommend Sedan, Ger- 
mania, albo-coccinea, Noblesse, Lustre, and mar- 
ginata ; and for their handsome foliage, Ava- 
lanche and Wave of Life. Some of these are so 
distinct from ordinary Fuchsias as to be doubly 
valuable on that account. F. Riccartoni is now 
flowering freely on a west wall in a somewhat 
cool and shady place in the open air, where if 
nae ed no protection for the past three years. 
=. 

Godetia Lady Albemarle. — This fine 
crimson Godetia deserves a place in all gardens 
where a bold, showy flower is desired. It is com- 
pact in habit and free-flowering, commencing 
when it is about 6 in. high, and continuing on in 
bloom until it is nearly 2 ft. in height. The 
flowers, which are bell-shaped, are deep crimson 
with white centres; with me it has been in 
bloom for six weeks, and promises to keep on 
flowering for some time to come. It makes an 
excellent plant for pots on window sills, provided 
it gets plenty of sun and water.—R. G. 


Hardy Ferns.—I was greatly struck the 
other day, while passing through a small vil- 
lage a few miles from Penrith, Cumberland, to 
see such a splendid collection of hardy Ferns on 
a small rockery situated underneath a drawing- 
room window. It contained the following sorts : 
__ Adiantum Capillus Veneris, Allosorus crispus, 
Asplenium Kuta-muraria, Cystopteris fragilis, 
two or three varieties of Polystichum, Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare, and S. vulg. projectum ; 
also Osmunda regalis, the flowering Fern, which 
makes a splendid addition toa small collection 
of Ferns; in fact, any one possessing a few 
should not be without this Fern.—E. LopGE, 
Penrith. 

Dwarf Balsams Out-of-doors.--At Bed- 
font, where Balsams are grown out-of-doors for 
seed, I noticed lately a very dwarf and compact 
strain, which looked as if it might prove useful 
for culture in small pots in windows and green- 
houses. As grown in the open ground these 
Balsams attain a height of about 9 in., and mea- 
sure about thé same in diameter, and are covered 
with bloom and foliage, and promise to make 
pretty edging plants for taller-growing kinds. 
These handsome plants can be produced in 5-in. 
pots. There are four distinct colours or mark- 
ings in the flowers—scarlet self, purpleself, white- 
faked scarlet, and white-flaked purple. The tal- 
ler-growing, large-flowered kinds bloom most 
profusely in the open ground, in which they are 
very beautiful. The colours range through pure 
white, creamy-white, rosy-white, pink, carmine, 
scarlet, peach, mauve, purple, crimson, and 
several blotched and flaked forms, forming about 
twenty varieties. The culture is of the simplest 
kind; the young plants are dibbled out into 
well-prepared ground at the end of May in rows 
15 in. apart.—. 

Hardy Plants for Profit.—The great 
point to be observed is to grow only the very 
best varieties, so that the seedlings may be 
recommended as of superior quality. Be ding 
Violets are in great request, and are of easy 
propagation. Spirsea japonica and Lily of 
the Valley are favourite plants for forcing, 
and if grown liberally will increase rapidly. I 
would, however, advise as a speciality the cul- 
ture of the many beautiful forms of Primrose. 
Those who can get a stock of them will find no 
difficulty in disposing of them. A large nur- 
seryman lately informed me that he found it 
impossible to procure enough of the better kinds. 
The finest varieties being kept true to name and 
propagated by division, the seed may be saved, 
and a quantity of young plants raised which 
would find a ready sale. In the neighbourhood 
of a market town the bright-flowered, free- 
fetta! kinds of Polyanthus would be easily 

isposed of, as would also nice little tufts of 
Myosotis dissitiflora, Aubrietia purpurea, Daisies 
of kinds, Campanulas carpatica, turbinata, and 
garganica, Gentiana acaulis, &c. Anemone 
japonica and its white varieties should also be 
‘neluded in the list which may be disposed of in 
the trade. There are other good things besides 
those enumerated, but none better or more 
likely to command a sale. —J. | 

Trellises above Walls.—The use o! 
walls is so frequent in our gardens that any 
means of softening their appearance or adding 
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to their advantage is desirable. In many cases 
a light trellising above the wall would have 
reat charms; if the wall is low, for example, 
it may be desirable to raise the surface for 
climbing plants, as many walls are made too 
low for the full development of climbers, A 
light trellis strained above the wall to any 
desired height allows the climbers to pass up 
from the wall and to form light wreaths and 
masses of flowers above it. The hardness and 
the stiffness of the wall is thus got rid of. The 
effect of the foliage and flowers is much more 
light and graceful than on a wall. The plants 
or flowers can be seen on both sides, which in 
many cases might be an advantage, and the addi- 
tion of height is obtained with much less expense 
than in the case of wall building. The beauty 
of many suburban gardens would be greatly en- 
hanced if elegantly-clothed trellises were more 
common. The low walls that are usual neces- 
sitate mutilation of the climbers. A greater 
degree of light for the plants should be added to 
the advantages mentioned above. We have 
lately seen a wall in Mr. J. B. Brown’s garden 
at Bromley crested by a wire and netting trei- 
lis, and wreathed with large-flowered and sweet- 
scented Clematis and Roses in a way. that pro- 
duced a beautiful and very natural effect. 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


Nertera depressa.—As regards the raising 
of this plant the difficulty I experienced was for 
some time to cause the seeds to germinate, as I 
used to plant the berries entire, but a friendly 
gardener advised me to break the skin of the ber- 
ries, and in each one I found two seeds, The next 
process is as simple : fill your flower-pots of any 
size that is convenient with peat and silver sand, 
and place the seeds on the surface, say 1 in. 
apart, and keep them well watered. I think it 
is a mistake to give them too much heat ; some 
of my plants were in a cold box frame the entire 
winter, and look just as well as those that were 
in my greenhouse. I should say that every 
seed must have germinated. The seeds were 
sown on the 3lst of August, 1878, and are now 
beautifully in fruit.—J. E. D., Epsom. 


Coleuses in Small Pots. — As an 
example of what size a Coleus may be grown in 
a small pot, I would just say that I have at the 
present time in my nursery a plant in a 4-in. 
pot struck from a cutting early in April, which 
measures 6 ft. 4 in. high, has side shoots 19 in. 
long, and leaves measuring 8 in. long by 5 in. 
across. —JOHN GREEN, Norwich. 


Zebra-leaved Dragon-tree (Dracena 
Goldieana).—This is one of the most distinct 
plants in the whole family of Dracenas. As yet 
it is comparatively scarce and expensive on 
account of the difficulty experienced in propa- 
gating it quickly. It is, however, an excellent 
plant of easy structure when established, its 
tesselated leaves rendering it entirely distinct 
from any other plant grown in the stove or 
greenhouse. It will grow well in peat and loam 
mixed or separate, and requires a temperature 
slightly higher than that of any ordinary green- 
house. Most nurserymen now have plants of it, 
but the largest stocks of it we believe are to be 
found in Mr. Bull’s nursery at Chelsea and Mr, 
Wills’ nursery at Anerley. 


Hydrangeas after Flowering.—As 
these go out of bloom they should at once be 
pruned into shape by shortening the long 
straggling shoots, after which plunge the plants 
in an open, sunny situation, that the growth 
they make may be compact and _short- 
jointed. So managed they will form large 
globular, symmetrical heads, which, from the 
thorough ripening the young growth is sure to 
receive from exposure during the remainder of 
the summer, will be laden with massive trusses 
of flowers that are always such an ornament 
during the early spring months. Any one visit- 
ing Covent Garden at that season cannot fail to 
have been struck with the dwarf well-managed 
plants of those growing in 6-in. or 8-in. pots, 
each of which carries an enormous head of 
bloom, varying from 10 in. to 15 in. through. 
Those who wish to have plants of a similar size 
and description should set about their propaga- 
tion as soonas strong cuttings can be obtained, 
having the flower-buds already formed and visible 
at the ends of the young shoots to be severed. 








Such cuttings can generally be obtained from 
established plants growing in an open, sunny 
situation, where, in order to assist them to pro- 
duce a suitable growth, they should be afforded 
an occasional soaking with liquid manure, or 
have the surface soil mulched over by applying 
it ina solid state. The cuttings should be taken 
off, so as to preserve about three or four pairs of 
leaves after the necessary trimming has taken 
place, which will involve the removal of those 
from the lower joint to admit of inserting them 
firmly in the soil in which they are to form root. 
Single pots of small size are the best in which to 
strike them, as then they can be shifted on into 
others without any further check to the leaves 
or newly-formed roots. In preparing the pots 
place only a single crock over the hole, and on 
this afewsmall piecesof dry crusty manure, after- 
wards filling up the pots with good fibrous loam 
in which to insert the cuttings. The pots con- 
taining them should then be plunged in slight 
bottom-heat, under the protection of hand-lights 
ora glazed frame, in which they should have 


plenty of air after the first few days to keep the | 








moist atmosphere, where they can get the bene- 
fit of a little shade. 

Pelargoniums as Basket Plants in 
Winter.—Hanging baskets in conservatories 
considerably enhance their attraction. One 
condition of success in growing basket plants is 
the careful selection of plants that will really 
flourish ia the strong light and dry atmosphere 
of such a situation. After trying several ex- 
periments, I must give the pre-eminence to the 
several varieties of Pelargoniums, both for the 
length of their period of flowermg and for the 
great variety of colour, both in leaf and flower, 
which they exhibit. About the middle of 
August last we filled several large baskets with 
the Pelargonium family. The bottom of each 
basket was lined. with fresh green Moss, and 
ret plants of the Ivy-leaved varieties, such 
as L’Elégant and Willsi roseum, were planted 
at the edge, and pegged over the outside of 
each. The centres were then filled with free- 
flowering zonals, scarlet, pink, and white, and 
a few plants of tricolor and scented-leaved 
varieties. They were hung up out-of-doors 


Zebra-leaved Dragon Tree Dracena Goldieana), 


tops cool and prevent the buds from starting, 
which a close moist heat would induce them to 
do. In order to keep the leaves fresh and pre- 
vent them from flagging, they should be fre- 
quently syringed and kept well shaded from the 
sun till the roots are formed, after which the 
shading should be gradually dispensed with, and 
the plants receive their final shift into 6-in. pots. 
The variegated varieties of Hydrangea are well 
deserving cultivation for the beauty of their 
foliage, independent of the fine heads of bloom 
they produce, almost me in that respect 
any of the green-leaved kinds. When forced 
early they show much more delicacy of colour- 
ing than if grown naturally, and are therefore 
doubly valuable on that account. Where orna- 
mental-foliaged plants are in request for decora- 
tive purposes during the early spring, no better 
subjects can be had than the two fine forms of 
the above known as H. aurea variegata and H. 
argentea variegata. These may be propagated 
at any time when cuttings can be obtained, and 
as they are most useful for the ornamental ap- 
pearance of their foliage, the object should be 
to get them to a good size as quickly as possible, 
which may be accomplished by potting them in 





rich soil, and growing them under glass in a 


under the partial shade of trees for a month 
until well established, when they were removed 
to their light, airy, winter quarters, at the top 
of a large conservatory, where all the autumn 
and winter they were continually glowing with 
splendid trusses of bloom. The many beauti- 
ful varieties of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums now in 
cultivation show to greater advantage in this 
way than under almost any other circumstances. 
As soon as the under part of the basket is 
covered the shoots should be allowed to depend 
naturally, when their graceful habit will greatly 
add to the beauty of their showy, but stiff- 
habited, zonal brethren. The good or bad effects 
of baskets depend greatly on the graceful and 
natural manner in which the plants are arranged. 
Great care must be paid to the watering of all 
basket plants; they are much exposed to dry- 
ing currents of air, and therefore suffer sconer 
from lack of moisture than plants on the floor 
or stages of the house.—G. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—What plants are 
really better than the zonal Pelargoniums for 
the greenhouse? Now that there is such a 
variety to choose from, there is no difficulty in 
making a selection of good ones. ‘Throughout 
the whole summer and autumn you may keep 
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the greenhouse bright and gay with these useful 
flowers ; and there is nothing better for a bou- 
quet or vase than some fine Pelargonium blooms. 
It is a,good plan to put out the plants for the 
summer, and then they form good strong speci- 
mens before being lifted for the winter. The 
following are six really splendid ones both for 
size and colour :—Sophia Berkin, Portia, Titania, 
Gnome, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Wright.—W. A. G. 

Annuals for Greenhouse in Spring. 
—There are some few annuals that are very use- 
ful as spring bloomers when sown during the 
months of August and September. The best of 
these are Schizanthus retusus and its varieties 
Grahami and Grahami albus. The intermediate 
Stock is another useful plant in early spring. 
The little Nemophila insignis makes one of the 
prettiest basket plants imaginable when grown 
through the winter under glass. Any one 
wanting a really fine basket plant will find it in 
Venidium calendulaceum ; this isa very fine an- 
nual, and one much too little known. It should 
be sown in spring, and be planted in a large 
basket early in the summer, when a grand dis- 
play of pendent shoots and blossoms will be 
the result in autumn. Browallia elata and 
Browallia elata grandiflora are two useful 
plants for pot culture, and are equally effec- 
tive at all seasons of the year. By making 
s'te2essional sowings these may be had in flower 
ail the year round. A sowing made about the 
middle of February in a little warmth will make 
gool flowering plants during May and June, and 





will help to produce variety ata season when 
thefe is not much in flowering except Pelargo- 
niuns. Another large sowing should be made 
about the middle or end of June in a cold frame. 
These, if grown on without check, will prove 
very valuable for cutting purposes during the 
autumn months, and will last a considerable 
time in bloom, and give a colour that is very 
scarce at that season of the year. The different 
vacieties of Candytufts—white, purple, crimson, 
and flesh-coloured—are all useful in autumn. 
The treatment given to Browallias will suit 
these, with the exception that more liberal drain- 
aze must be given them, otherwise they are 
liable to damp of during the dull days of 
autumn. 


A FERN-LEAVED HOTHOUSE PLANT. 
PAULINIA THALICTRIFOLIA is one of the most 
beautiful of plants, and one that cannot fail to 
h22ome a favourite. It isa native of the southern 
Beazils, from whence it was introduced to the 
nurseries of Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of Chel- 
sa. In goneral appearance it is not unlike a 
minutely cut-leaved Maiden-hair Fern, and, in- 
dosed, so much does it resemble a Fern, that it 
might easily be mistaken for one. The leaves 
are of a rich shade of green, and, as the specific 
name implies, they closely resemble in shape 
those of some species of dwarf Meadow Rue 
(Lhalictrum). The young branches are clothed 
with a velvety down of a greenish-chocolate 
colour, and the woody stems are also tinged 
with brown. The graceful appearance which 
the plants have when in a young state is ad- 
mirably represented in the accompanying illus- 
tration. If only required for decorative pur- 
poses there should be no inclination to make 
the plants produce flowers, which are incon- 
spicuous ; therefore the main object should be 
to have plenty of healthy foliage. To secure 
this, the plant should be grown ina temperature 
of from 65° to 70°, and if one part of the green- 
house is more adapted to its growth than 
another, it is the dampest part. After this plant 
came into the possession of Messrs. Veitch, and 
before its true value became known, some plants 
of it were placed ina corner ofan old, very damp, 
warm pit, in which position they grew wonder- 
fully strong, and quite surpassed in vigour and 
beauty those that were, as was then supposed, 
placed under more advantageous circumstances, 
i.e., in drier and lighter parts of other houses. 
Care is therefore now taken to keep them where 
abundant atmospheric moisture can be supplied. 
This plant may be grown to train on a small 
trellis or to affix to short rafters, but the best 
mode is to grow it so as to form little well- 
foliaged specimens. A compost consisting of 
two parts good substantial «peat and one of 
loam, together with some silver sand, suits it 
admirably. Ww. 











Honeydew.—In Garpenine of June 19 
(Query 2354) I quoted two authorities on this 
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subject, one declaring that honeydew is an exu- 
dation of the aphis, and the other that it is 
emitted from the leaves of the plant on which 
itis found. On the 3rd July two of your cor- 
respondents replied, both supporting the insect 
theory. My own observation convinces me that 
it does not emanate from the insect, although 
undoubtedly occasioned by its attacks. I have 
frequently observed leaves covered with honey- 
dew quite free from and beyond the range of 
any insects, and therefore physically impossible 
to be their exudations, although, of course, 
other parts of the plant were infested by them. 
Hops, as everybody knows, frequently “‘ go 
black ” from the attacks of aphis and its atten- 
dant honeydew, the latter being popularly 
alluded to as the ‘‘ sweat” (or natural secretion) 
of the plant which, in my judgment, is exactly 
what it is. If so, the sooner Sir J. Lubbock 
and other writers correct their erroneous impres- 
sions the better it will be for science. It is not 
creditable to the latter that at this time of day 
there should be any doubt on such a simple 
matter.—H. D. 








THE COMING WEHEK’s WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 9.—Sowing Atkin’s Matchless, Shilling’s 
Queen, Dwarf Early York, Cattell’s Reliance, Enfield 
Market, Little Pixie, Early Burn’s Cabbage, and Red 
Cabbage ; Walcheren, Karly London, and Frogmore 
Foreing Cauliflower; Tripoli Onion; Stone and other 
Turnips; Radishes. Potting Cinerarias and Wigandias ; 
finished potting President Strawberries. Planting En- 
dive and Lettuce, latest sown, the latter in trenches ; 
planting Autumn Giant Cauliflower and Cooling’s Broc- 
coli; also some broad-leaved Endive. Layering Straw- 
berry runners for planting. Pricking out Wallflowers. 
Preparing ground for pricking out Stocks. Syringing 
Azaleas with Gishurst for thrips. Watering Celery every 
three days. Putting Tripoli Onions in loft. Getting 
Shallots and Garlic under cover. Looking over wall 
trees and espaliers and flower beds. Picking off seed- 
bearing stems from Pelargoniums 


Aug. 10.—Sowing Prickly Spinach, Tom Thumb, 
Bath Gos, All the Year Round, and Victoria Lettuce. 
Putting in cuttings of scented Geraniums. Layering 
runners for anew Strawberry bed. Finishing potting 
Strawberry plants. Shifting ,Victoria Stocks into 5-in. 
pots. Left off syringing orchard house, and put plenty 
of air on all day. Cutting superfluous shoots from 
Vines. Thmning last-sown Turnips. 


Aug. 11.—Sowing Mustard and Cress, Radishes, and 
Prickly Spinach. Potting Calceolarias and latest Bal- 


sams. Cuttings of Pelargoniums; also of Coleus and 
Pansies. Planting Endive, in deep drills, sown July 11. 


Planting Lettuce under wall sown July 11; also some 
Cabbage sown July 1. In the event of failure in the 
cise of July-sown Cabbage, planting some small plants 
of April-sown Little Pixie, Hill’s Incomparable, and 
Fearnought. Planting some Lettuce sown June 24, and 
thinning the bed. Tying Dahlias and Peach trees. 
Staking Chrysanthemums. Nailing Tomatoes. Shifting 
scented Pelargonium cuttings in 5-in. pots. 


Aug. 12.—Potting May-sown Cockscombs in 5-in. 
pots. Gather Chilies, Gherkins, and French Beans for 
pickling. Earthing up winter Greens. Cleaning scale 
off Stephanotis. Fumigating greenhouse for thrips. 
Stopping Vines. Cleaning up, sanding, and salting 
walks. Clipping Box edgings. Cutting Laurels. Giving 
Parsley lime, soot, and guano. Top-dressing Roses in 
pots. Plunging tree Mignonette. Making border ready 
for Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Lettuce seeds. Drying 
herbs. Giving Scarlet Runners guano water. 


Aug. 13.—Putting in cuttings of Arabis albida varie- 
gata, Pansy (under hand-glass), scented Verbenas, and 
Pelargoniums. Planting Endive and Parsley. Tying 
Salvia splendens. Tying up Lettuce. Nailing Tomatoes 
in orchard house. Netting Jargonelle Pears and late 
Gooseberries. Repotting intermediate Stocks and Car- 
nations. Removing breastwood from Apple and Pear 
trees, Cutting down Pelargoniums. Rolling all walks 


after rain, having first cleared them of weeds. Putting. 


wharf sand on walks. Finishing layering Strawberry run- 
ners for planting. Digging land for latest Turnips. Mak- 
ing ground ready for Leeks. Drying Basil, Mint, Thyme, 
Sage, Hyssop, and Penny Royal. 

Aug. 14.—Sowing Syon House Cucumber and Mig- 
nonette in pots; also Phlox, Nemophila, Clintonia, Lo- 
belia, and Rhodanthe. Potting Violets; also summer- 
struck Pelargoniums into 5-in. pots. Planting Rockets. 
Shifting spring-struck scented Verbenas. Cutting Laven- 
der. Digging first Celery. Gathering Pears, viz., Citron 
des Carmes and Doyenné @’Eté ; and Transparent Apple 
and Morello Cherries. Plunging Tree Carnations and 
Gloves. Cutting Portugal Laurels. Making drills ready 
forSpinach. Keeping Melons from 70° to 75° at night, 
and from 75° to 80° by day. 


Flower Garden. 


Herbaceous Plants.—Amongst these 
there are now in bloom several fine Spirzas, 
Tradescantias, Campanulas, Asters, Achilleas, 
Potentillas, Lathyruses, Veronicas, Tritomas, 
Statices (such as S. latifolia and S, Fortunei), 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, Stenactises, and others. 
In order to have fine flowers the shoots should 
be thinned out a little and small earth basins 
formed round the roots of each plant for the re- 
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tention of water. Cut over at about half the 
length of the stems such plants as have done 
blooming for the sake of neatness. Many kinds 
of perennials may yet be propagated from cut- 
tings, and also by means of seeds, which may be 
either sown in a border out-of-doors or in boxes 
in frames. Gather all seeds as soon as ripe, dry 
them, and dress them, and either sow them 
immediately or keep them till spring. 


Bedding Plants.—Such plants as Pelar- 
goniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, 
and similar subjects may now be regarded as at 
their best; this is therefore a good time for 
considering what plan of bedding Shall be adopted 
next year. In dry weather plants in active 
growth will require abundance of water, as well 
as occasional applications of weak liquid manure ; 
strong-growing plants will require stakes, but as 
few as possible should be employed. | Where 
Petunias, Verbenas, and similar plants are nsed 
as edgings, they should be kept pegged neatly 
down. Now that the plants in the carpet beds 
will be growing fast, both knife and fingers 
must be used freely, so as to preserve exactitude 
in the pattern, for confusion, as regards design, 
in this mode of gardening is anything but impos- 
ing. Decaying flowers should be removed, seed- 
pods picked off, and unhealthy or exhausted 
plants replaced by fresh and vigorous ones. 

Pinks.—Pipings which were put in some 
weeks ago and are now well rooted should. be 
placed out-of-doors... They must now be planted 
out about 4 in. apart in fine soil, to be replanted 
again in October. If there be not a sufficient 
number of plants, it is not difficult to obtain 
plenty of good side-growths from the strong: 
shoots. Such plants will not be large, but they 
will produce a few good full-sized flowers. If. 
the space is now vacant where it is intended to 
put out the plants, it ought:to be trenched up 
and some good rotten manure mixed with it. 


Gladioli.—The spikes of these are now 
showing themselves, and’ require attention. 
Stoutish sticks must be put into the ground 
near the bulbs, but not so close as to injure 
them, and to these the spikes must be fastened. 
If the beds are mulched and water is applied 
when necessary, clear water need only be used ; 
many use guano water or drainings from the 
manure heap, but as this may’aid decay in many 
of the bulbs, and as the strongest spikes can be 
produced without its aid, it is better not to 
use it. 

Dahlias.—These are now growing with 
great vigour, and will require attention. See 
that traps are set for earwigs, which are very 
destructive to the blooms ; they eat the edges of 
the yet unopened petals. Bean-stalks inserted 
between the shoots and the sticks to which the 
plants are tied form a good hiding-place for the ; 
insects ; they crawl into them at night, and can 
be blown out in the morning into a pail of © 
water. z 

Hollyhocks.—These “fequire much the 
same attention as.Dahlias, such as fastening the 
main growth to the sticks and remoying the 
side shoots. If eyes can be obtained from these 
they make excellent plants. Simply. take the. 
eye and cut it out with about 4 in. of stem 
attached ; insert these about four or five together 
in a small pot, using fine soil with a little leaf- 
mould and sand added toit. Seethat the stems 
are fastened to their supports as they progress 
in growth, else they are likely to snap over, 
during a gale. Mulch round the roots of these 
as well as Dahlias ; both are gross feeders and 
will take liberal drenchings of manure water. 


Pansies and Violas.—Cuttings of these 
should now be put in. They strike freely in the 
open air under a north wall, but must be well 
supplied with water. Pansies, particularly the 
self-coloured varieties, are very beautiful during 
spring, but do not flower so long as the Violas ; 
yet, if a succession of plants be kept on hand, 
by putting in a few cuttings every six weeks 
throughout the season, from the time growth 
commencesin springuntilautumn, uninterrupted 
bloom may be had; but in the hot summer 

nonths they should be grown on the north side 
of a wall, or they will not produce good flowers, 
as they do not like exposure to the drying in- 
fluence of the sun, 


Glasshouses and Frames. 


Cinerarias should at once be placed in: 
their flowering pots—6 in. or 7 in. in diameter 
is large enough for ordinary purposes—and, as 
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the plants are well managed, they will grow 
therein to a size that will produce fine heads of 
bloom, They are very subject to green fly, 
which must never be allowed to get established 
upon them, or both appearance and vigour will 
be sacrificed. As soon as the pots are filled with 
roots they should be regularly supplied with 
manure water. Never allow them to become 
eramped at the root before moving them into 
their flowering pots, or they will not attain 
their wonted strength and size. Grow them in 
good loam, with one-fifth of rotten manure and 
leaf-soil in eyual parts added, and as much sand 
as will keep the soil porous. They do not bear 
Tobacco smoke well, as it~ often injures the 
leaves if applied of sufficient strength to de- 
stroy aphides—to free them from which, dipping 
in a pailful of Tobacco water is the best remedy. 


Primulas.—These should also be moved 
into 6-in. flowering pots. They are somewhat 
spare-rooting subjects, and do not require a great 
body of soil to grow-in, Drain them well, 
using soil similar to that used for Cinerarias. 
Put both in pits or frames, facing northwards, 
and give air freely, taking the lights completely 
off the Primulas during the day, but do not 
allow them to get saturated with rain. In very 
bright weather a piece of old fruit tree netting 
placed over them will be useful to break the 
sun’s rays, but will not obstruct the lght asa 
mat would do, 


Celosias are amongst the most useful an- 
nual decorative plants grown, and at no season 
do they come in so serviceable as through the 
late autumn months; the latest sowings will 
now have made some progress, and attention 
must be paid as to having sufficient pot-room, 
as they, in common with all quick-growing plants, 
if allowed to remain, even for a short time, defi- 
cient in this respect, can never afterwards be set 
to rights. They are naturally disposed to grow 
higher than often required, to counteract which 
they should from the first be kept as near the 
light as they will admit of. Use the syringe 
regularly to the undersides of the leaves to keep 
down red spider, to which they are subject. 


Table Plants.—Where these are required, 
there needs to be a continuous supply of young 
stock coming on, or théy soon get too large, 
and when so used they are very objectionable. 
Yastes differ somewhat as to the different 
plants used, but it is generally admitted that 
the spare-growing, lightest, most elegant plants 
are the most suitable, amongst which may be 
reckoned some of the Palms, of which Chamze- 
dorea graminifolia, Cocos Weddelliana, C, plu- 
mosa, and Geonoma gracilis are the best; add 
to these, Aralia Veitchi, reticulata, and gracil- 
lima ; Croton angustifolium, confined to a single 
shoot; the narrow-leaved Dracenas, such as 
nigro-rubra, and several of the hybrids of a like 
character ; Pandanus elegantissimus, P. Veitchi, 
and the variegated P, javanicus ; Cyperus alter- 
nifolius and its variegated form; Jacaranda 
mimosvfolia ; Reidia glaucescens; and Termi- 
nalia elegans, These, and anything else employed 
for a like purpose, should in all cases be confined 
to a single stem ; anything approaching a bushy 
habit renders them too heavy, and unfit for use. 
Such plants of the above as can be increased 
from cuttings when they get too large may be 
cut back, and after the shoots have broken and 
attained a considerable size taken off and struck. 
Palms can be raised from seed or procured so’as 
to keep up a supply from those who grow them 
for the purpose. With plants to be used in this 
way another matter of importance is never to 
get them in too large pots; 6 in. diameter is 
quite as big as admissible or necessary, for, 
with the aid of a little manure water, they can 
be grown toa size even larger than adapted for 
the purpose, still retaining all their lower leaves 
fresh and healthy. 


Cool Orchids.—The family of Odonto. 
glossums and Masdevallias are the representa- 
tives most worthy of especial consideration in 
the matter of temperature, but unless where 
there are a number of houses’ devoted to 
Orchids, so as to accommodate ‘those that 
require different treatment in this respect, it 

. ? ‘ 
becomes a necessity to grow a good many 
other kinds with them, some of which are 
benefited by a few degrees more heat than the 
plants named like ; yet no harm will be done in 
a compromise of this sort provided treatment 
is given that will compensate for this, Masde- 








vallias and Odontoglossums in’ common with 
other Orchids will not suffer through being 
subjected to a little more heat than they 
absolutely need if accompanying it they are 
grown nearer the glass with a little extra air, 
as a matter of-course using somewhat more 
atmospheric moisture when the weather is hot 
and the external air admitted is somewhat dry. 

Ferns.—Where there is a house devoted 
to these plants, or where they have to be grown 
along with others, there should always be pro- 
vision made for keeping up a sufficient number 
of the kinds most useful for decorative pur- 
poses in a small state, by annually potting off a 
number of the seedlings of those that usually 
come up from self-sown spores, and by sowing 
the spores of such others alike suitable for use 
in this way as need to be so raised. The 
different forms of Pteris serrulata, both crested 
and plain leaved, are amongst the most hardy 
and useful plants that can be grown for standing 
about in greenhouses, intermediate houses, 
stoves, conservatories, or rooms. So accommo- 
dating are they that they will succeed almost 
anywhere. Adiantum cuneatum is also one of 
the best, doing well with either a medium 
amount of heat or in a cool house, and lasting 
in a presentably fresh condition for some 
months in ordinary living rooms. A. formosum 
and A. hispidum will both succeed for a like 
purpose. Dayvallia bullata, D. Nove-Zelandiz, 
D, canariensis, Nephrolepis exaltata, and Pteris 
cretica are all extremely useful for using either 
amongst flowering plants or in any place where 
elegant green-leaved subjects are wanted. 
There are but few private places where the 
stock of the above might not with advantage be 
increased, All can be raised from spores or 
by division, The Davallias.can be propagated 
by division of the rhizomes when the plants are 
at rest. All these, as well as other Ierns, can 
be kept in a vigorous healthy state in very 
small pots provided they are regularly supplied 
through the growing season with weak manure 
water ; by the use of this, even when. the roots 
are so confined that the growth would otherwise 
be both weak and yellow in colour, the fronds 
will come sufficiently strong, possessing the 
desirable deep shade of green. The hardy 
Scolopendriums are excellent plants for employ- 
ing in like manner, and their distinct foliage 
is an advantage. Such species as Lomaria 
gibba and L. cycadizfolia should be annually 
raised from spores, as they are most serviceable 
in a comparatively small state. To be success- 
ful with the latter variety the fertile fronds 
should be taken from the plant as soon as ever 
there is an indication in the coverings of the 
spore-vessels to rise, otherwise the spores will 
fall and be lost. The fertile fronds should be 
broken up into small pieces and scattered over 
pots or pans filled with a mixture of peat, 
grit-stone, charcoal, or crocks,\with a liberal 
addition of sand, kept moist, and a sheet. of 
glass laid on the top, placed away from: the sun 
in alittle warmth, where they will soon vege- 
tate. Ferns, such as most of the Tree species, 
that are inclined to get too large in the head 
for the places they occupy, may, now that their 
summer crop of young fronds is fully developed, 
have a considerable number of the old ones cut 
away. They will also bear washing with 
Tobacco water to destroy thrips. Should these 
exist, this is the most effectual method of 
killing both these insects and their. eggs, 
Where there is scale on Ferns, if it is not kept 
in check, it becomes an intolerable nuisance, 
as it spreads with great rapidity to all that 
stand in contact with, or are overhung by such 
as are affected with it, 


Fruit. 


Vines.—It will still be necessary to care- 
fully guard against scalding late Grapes that 
have not yet passed that critical juncture, 
Give fire-heat at night, and keep the ventilators 
1 in, or 2 in. open in order to prevent conden- 
sation of moisture, and this, coupled with free 
day ventilation, will be found to be a sure 
preventive of the disease, Houses containing 
ripe fruit should be kept as cool as_ possible, 
and if the weather be sunny a slight shade 
would tend to preserve the colour of the fruit 
for a longer period. Check any disposition 
which early Vines may still show towards 
making fresh growth by persistent pinching, 
and see to the genovation of the borders as 
early as circumséances will permit, in order 
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that the roots may get established in the new 
soil before the close of the growing season. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—tTrees from 
which the crop has been gathered should. be 
regularly syringed, in order to maintain clean- 
liness of foliage, and if fly be troublesome 
fumigate with Tobacco paper. Do not hesitate 
to cut away any straggling shoots that are 
likely to prove injurious through overlapping 
others, and which hinder the full action of 
light and air on the fruiting wood of next 
season, Keep inside borders well supplied with 
water, and the trees that are swelling off fruit 
should have manure water. Soil should be got 
in readiness for making new borders or renova- 
ting old ones, as transplanting and top-dressing 
should be done as soon as ever there are indica- 
tions of maturity of growth by the falling-of the 
leaf; there is then no perceptible check as 
regards fruiting the following season, 


Vegetables. 


When a choice of two evils occurs it ig 
obviously the best policy to select that which 
appears to be the less of the two; and as the 
Potato murrain has now set in, by far the lesser 
evil will be to at once dig up all kinds that are 
anything like full sized : even though some may 
go bad afterwards, it will be better than leaving 
them in the ground to be entirely destroyed. 
When the Potatoes are harvested, there will be 
ample space for all kinds of winter Greens. 
The planting of Savoys, Kales, Coleworts, and 
late Broccoli should be completed forthwith, 
and earlier plantations will now be fit to earth 
up, a practice at once beneficial both as a pro- 
tection against wind-waving and as a means of 
aérating the soil. 

A last sowing of Cabbage and Cauliflower 
may now be made on a warm sheltered aspect 
to stand the winter. These will make good 
plants for putting out in spring to succeed the 
late autumn plantings, the produce of seed sown 
a fortnight or so ago. The sowing of winter 
Spinach should not be longer delayed ; a deep, 
moderately rich soil and a dry situation suit it 
best, and the plants should not be nearer to- 
gether than 1 ft. each way, We prefer the rows 
2 ft. apart, in order that the ground may be 
the more conveniently hoed and the produce 
gathered. Onions of the Tripoli and Giant 
Rocea kinds should at once be sown rather 
thickly in drills, to be planted out early in the 
new year. Of course this planis practised with 
a view to the utilisation of ground, there being 
no valid reason against sowing them sufficiently 
thin, and where they are to mature, except the 
question of space, which in most gardens is now 
fally occupied with winter and late maturing 
autumn crops; such concentration of space is 
therefore necessary. 

Winter Lettuces (Bath Cos), Endivé, and 
Turnips should all now be sown in quantities 
more or less according to circumstances. Lettuce 
and Endive may still be planted out with fair 
prospects of success. If, as often happens, 
ground for Celery could not be had in sufficient 
quantity at the proper time, any planted now 
will come in admirably for soups, and will save 
the general stock. It should be planted out 
thickly, and, like Lettuces, that is all the cul- 
ture which it will require seeing that it is in- 
tended for soups only, Earth up the earliest 
planted Celery ; mulch and stake late Peas ; cut 
Globe Artichokes as soon as they are fit for use 
—even if not required they had better be cut, 
and when done bearing all the old stems should 
be removed and the ground loosened with forks 
or hoes. Remove also the seed stems from 
Seakale, and thin out the crowns if crowded, in 
order to favour early ripening. Tomatoes should 
be encouraged by constantly pinching and train- 
ing out the shoots, aiming rather at early matu- 
rity of a little fruit than a quantity which per- 
haps may fail to ripen at a later period, 





Killing Slugs.—Being much troubled lately 
with the number of slugs in the garden, and 
trying several things which did not have so good 
an effect as I could have wished, I adopted 
slaked lime powdered finely, at least I got a bag 
of gas lime (for which I gave 3s., and will last 
some years in a small garden), and before using 
exposed, spread out, to the atmosphere for 
several days andnights toslake, then put into a 
coarse canvas bag (an old Turnip seed bag I 
use), secure the neck of the bag with a piece of 
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thick cord, which make fast to the end of a 
spud or stout stick, then for a few evenings suc- 
cessively, or very early in the morning, dust 
anything over that the slugs are taking. I find 
this method distributed the lime both evenly 
and quickly. A few minutes each evening suf- 
fice to complete the operation, and it is not 
hurtful to vegetation when well slaked, and 
slugs dislike it more than anything I have yet 
tried, and it has much decreased their number. 
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VINES IN POTS. 


AxuruoucH Vines are usually grown in pots for 
the special purpose of obtaining Grapes earlier 
than they can be obtained from permanent Vines, 
or, more strictly speaking, earlier than it would 
be wise to force permanent Vines, there is no 
reason why amateurs possessing greenhouses 
should not grow Vines in pots to ripen their 
fruit at midsummer or even later. In many 
greenhouses _ there is not the convenience for 
making a Vine border, 
in which case Vines in 
pots form the most con- 
venient medium of ob- 
taining Grapes. More- 
over, it often happens 
that the amateur, after 
having ripened a crop of 
Grapes, wishes to use his 
greenhouse for plants, 
and permanent Vines 
are consequently in the 
way, whereas pot Vines 
may be at once turned 
out-of-doors. The great 
drawback to pot Vines, 
however, is, that they 
must be bought every 
year, unless convenience 
for growing them at 
home exists; but as 
good canes can generally 
be bought for about 5s. 
each, and these should 
yield at least 8 lb. or 
9 1b. of Grapes of good 
quality, the investment 
is not very ruinous. 
The annexed engraving 
was taken from a Vine 
grown in a pot at Berk- 
hamsted by Messrs. 
_ Lane & Son, and is a 
sample of what fine re- 
sults may be obtained 
from Vines in pots under 
proper culture. 

In the culture of pot 
Vines Messrs. Lane are 
most successful; they 
grow about 2000 plants 
yearly, and they are all 
grown without bottom- 
heat, a circumstance of 
importance as regards 
their well-being. After one year’s growth the 
canes are cut back to within a few inches of the 
pots ; next year they are started about Christ- 
mas, and the bunches which they bear—with 
plenty of air, light, and room, and abundance 
of water during the growing season—are the 
admiration of all who see them. They are 
grown in 12-in. pots, and at starting time are 
plunged in a bottom-heat of about 60°, the 
atmospheric night temperature being about 45°, 
and the day temperature during sunshine 65°. 
Instead of being tied to the trellis under the 
roof of the house at once, as is usually done, 
they were twisted round stakes inserted in the 
pots, which has the effect of inducing them to 
break regularly at every joint. A moist, com- 
paratively low temperature is maintained until 
the buds burst, when the canes are untied from 
the stalks and secured to the trellis near the 
glass, and the temperature gradually increased. 
Farly pot Vines are always grown as near the 
glass as possible, which has the effect of thicken- 
ing and hardening the leaves. During the 
earliest stages of growth strict attention to 
watering is observed, enough being given to 
keep the roots moist, but not so much as to 
saturate the soil. After the fruitis set copious 
waterings are given, sometimes twice a day ; 
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and whilst the berries are swelling rapidly, 
weak manure water, the result of mixing fresh 
horse droppings and soot, is liberally given 
them. Messrs. Lane attribute many failures in 
growing pot Vines to placing them too near the 
10t-water pipes, or rather by making the hot- 
water pipes supply bottom-heat, by which 
means no regularity of temperature can be 
maintained, as it is necessary sometimes to have 
the pipes cold and at others hot, according to 
the state of the weather ; grown under these 
conditions the young fibrous roots are injured 
and the crop much impaired. A gentle hotbed 
of moist plunging material always yields the 
best results. After the bunches are set the 
shoots are stopped at three or four joints be- 
yond the bunch, and a little air is left on day 
and night, which makes the foliage harder and 
better able to withstand the alterations of 
cloud and sunshine, which we generally get in 
spring. A little sulphur is kept sprinkled about 
the Vineries during autumn as a safeguard 
against mildew. The soil used for Grape growing 
here is a heavy, sandy, yellow loam, obtained 
from the adjoining common, 
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A well-zrown Pot Vine. 


Keeping Strawberries from Slugs. 
—‘ Old Indian” (p. 237) asks for information 
as to keeping Strawberries clean and at the 
same time prevent slugs from eating the fruit. 
My experience is that the best way of accom- 
plishing both purposes is to keep the fruit off 
the ground, and this I do by making supports 
for it of bits of lath. A bundle of split laths, 
4 ft. long, costs about 3s., and will make a 
great number of such supports. A lath is 
cut into four lengths of 1 ft. each; these form 
the rails. Another is cut into eight lengths 
of 6 in. each; these form the supports. ‘The 
rails have 2-in. holes bored through them 
within 1 in. of each of their ends; the sup- 
ports have corresponding pins worked upon 
them at one end for insertion into the holes. 
These pins are about 1 in. long, cut out 
by ‘‘shouldering” the lath, Two, three, or 
indeed any number of rails may be connected 
together by having their ends joined over these 
pins ; and, so connected, they can with the 
greatest case be applied for the support of 
Strawberries, keeping them quite clean and 
effectually protecting them from slugs, which 
will not climb these posts and rails. An im- 
provement of the post may be. made by cutting 
it 8 in, long instead of 6 in., and sharpening the 
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lower end like a stake for insertion into the 
ground. This helps to steady the support ; but 
the other plan is effective enough.—J. M. 


Rust on Grapes.—Amongst all our Grapes 
this season all the rusted berries do not exceed a 
dozen, and previous to thinning not one showed 
this disfigurement. I am, therefore, of opinion 
that the scissors, while working amongst the 
berries, engender rust. Any one who has thinned 
Grapes will have observed that the scissors soon 
become quite moist on the part used for clipping. 
If they are laid down then on a piece of clean 
wood they will leave a rusty mark, and I am of 
opinion that the same stain is left on some of 
the berries, thus producing the disease. Wiping 
the scissors frequently with a dry cloth keeps 
them quite clean.—V. 


How I Keep Strawberries Clean.— 
To keep the fruit clean and off the ground, 
and to preserve them from slugs, I buy a 
bundle of Fir plaster laths, which costs Is. per 
bundle of 90 laths, 4 ft. long, cut them into 
1-{t. lengths, and bore a -in. hole 1 in. from each 
end ; then take some sticks 6 in. long, and make 
1 in. at the top round as a peg to fit the hole in 
the lath, and four laths and four pegs will make 
a wooden frame to draw all the fruit round its 
four sides, or if the plants are very large use 
five laths and five pegs. I have had James 
Veitch’s Strawberries, weighing 24 02., sup- 
ported in this frame quite clean. The laths 
are about 1 in, broad:and about 4 of an inch 
thick. I am indebted to an amateur for this 
invention.—J. W. H. 


Gooseberry Oaterpillar.—Over many 
acres of Gooseberry bushes the caterpillar is now 
reigning supreme. Although not an unknown 
visitant by any means, this pest is this year 
more than usually troublesome, and is clearing 
off the foliage, not only from Gooseberry bushes, 
but also from Currants where these come in the 
way. Our metropolitan growers do not seem 
inclined to cope largely with the enemy, as in 
some cases they let the caterpillars alone, and in 
others employ dressings of soot ; but this is pro- 
ductive of but little good, and entirely damages 
what fruit may be left hanging. Probably the 
best of all remedies would be to provide children 
with leather gloves and set them to handpick 
the bushes, especially in the direction in which 
the enemy is advancing. Some good would also 
be done if the bushes were well shaken with 
stout sticks, and the soil beneath well scraped 
with hoes, both earth and insects being drawn 
into the spaces between the lines of bushes, and 
then well salted and turned in with a spade. 
All these things would largely help to check the 
invaders, and the greater the check the less the 
mischief. Of course, the grower makes the mat- 
ter one of £ s. d., and if he cannot afford all this 
labour, or perhaps it is not obtainable, then the 
bushes must take their chance, and there is abun- 
dant evidence that such a course means total dis- 
leafing. A large portion of the berries have been 
gathered in a green state and sold in most cases 
at good prices. The grower who has allowed 
Couch and Thistles to choke his bushes finds his 
fruit small and his returns poor, but the good 
and clean cultivator, who has the finest berries, 
is well content. 


eS 


Salt Water v. Weeds on Walks.— 
Where the hoeing of walks can be easily done, 
that doubtless isa very good way of keeping 
them clear of weeds; but in many cases, from 
the nature of the walk, hoeing is impracticable, 
and weeding by hand is often so tedious, that 
the time spent upon it is unprofitable. Recently, 
to get over some hard walks that could not be 
conveniently hoed, and which were becoming 
full of small weeds, the following plan was 
tried— a very simple one, which has answered 
effectually in two ways, viz., killing the weeds 
and saving time :—A water-barrow was filled 
with water, in which was put a bagful of salt, 
which was pretty well shaken about in the water 
till it got a good deal melted ; this made the 
water salt without allowing it to become so 
dirty as to stop the rose of the watering-pot. 
This done, the water was taken to where the 
operation was to be commenced, when the sur- 
face was watered with the mixture. Thus 
managed, a good length of walk is soon gone 
over, and the plan need only to be tried once to 
prove its efficiency. Still, the work would 
require to be done very carefully if there are 
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Box edgings, as if the water touch them they 
will share the fate of the weeds. This work 
can, however, be done with careful hands on 
walks having Box edgings with the best result. 
On a dry hot day merely damp the surface with 
the salt water. This is too much for the weeds 
to withstand.—M. 


The Woolly-headed Thistle (Carduus 
eriophorus).—This is one of the handsomest of 
our native kinds of Thistle, and forms noble 
specimens often from 5 ft. to 6 ft. high. The 
flower-heads are very large and cf a purplish- 
red colour, and are surrounded on the underside 
with a dense cottony web, and from this it takes 
its name. It is a conspicuous plant when mixed 
with other large-growing plants in the open 
border, and it has Toei found specially valuable 
for producing a sub-tropical effect. In open 
apo in woods, by wood walks, margins of 
shrubberies, &c., it is quite at home, as it is 
quite indifferent as to soil or position. 
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2591.—Beetles and Roses.—The large 
green beetle to which your correspondent ‘‘W. R. 
Bargess” refers is doubtless Cetonia aurata, 
one of the most brilliant of our native Coleoptera. 
Its length is about } in., and it is easily recog- 
nised by its shining golden-green colour. This 
insect is generally found buried amongst the 
petals of the Roses, but is not generally credited 
with doing the amount of damage described by 
Mr. Burgess. The larve are usually found 
amongst the decayed portions of wood, ‘&c., at 
the foot of trees; but they are also occasionally 
found in ants’ nests. At the approach of winter 
they penetrate 2 ft. or 3 ft. into the ground, but 
do not acquire their full size till a space of 
about three years has elapsed. They then pass 
through the pupa condition, for which they form 
a cocoon of wood chips and other materials, 
which they glue together by a gummy secretion, 
and in which they secrete themselves. They 
appear as the perfect insect in the summer. The 
larva is a soft thick-bodied grub of a greyish 
white colour, bent in an arch-like manner, but 
which if straightened would measure about 15 in. 
in length. It is narrowest towards the head, 
and gradually thickened posteriorly. They 
must be unusually plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood of your'correspondent, and the fact of their 
seeming increase is interesting. 


2594 & 2597._Maggots in Carrots.— 
The little white maggot referred to by 
“J, M. G.,” and also ;by ‘‘ Monaghan,” as 
destroying Carrots is the larva of the carrot fly, 
Psylomyia rosw. This larva, as described by 
Kollar, is ‘cylindrical, pointed anteriorly, like 
parchment, shining, smooth, bare, pale yellow ; 
the anal ‘joint is rounded, having posteriorly 
above two blag. rather elevated, spiracular 
plates, the lattet Naving a short point at the end.” 
They are generally found near the extremity of 
the main root, and work-upwards. Miss Orme- 
rod, in a communication to the Entomological 
Society, recently gave some valuable information. 
She stated, ‘‘On the 19th of June I found the 
Carrots in my garden perishing under the worst 
attacks of Psylomyia resi that I ever met with. 
Instead of being simply limited to a number of 
larval borings towards the extremity of the root, 
the plants were in some cases killed, in others 
were destroyed fully half way up, &c., &c. It 
occured to me that a fluid applicationI was then 
experimenting with, known as ‘ Little’s Soluble 
Phenyle,’ of which the ingredients were stated 
to be a distillation of tar, similar to creosote, 
and pure oil, and which I had found injurious to 
insect life whilst beneficial to vegetation, might 
be of service; and after watering the plants for 
a few days with it ina dilute state, the appli- 
cation took effect thoroughly. In less than a 
fortnight the attack had ceased spreading, and 
some of the infested plants showed signs of re- 
covery; in another week healthy foliage was 
showing, contrasting with the deep orange- 
coloured leaves characteristic of the insect attack 
to the root, and from that time till the 12th of 
August, when they were raised for examination, 
sacrificing good and bad together for comparison, 
they continued to grow luxuriantly with no 
return of attack of the rust fly. he insect 
would not be injurious to any other crop put in 
the same ground ; on the other hand, an altera- 











tion of crop would deprive the larve of their food 
plant.—W. L. D. 


2599.—Marsh Sundew.— Patches of the 
round-leaved Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) are 
very pretty if cut out of the bog in which they 
grow, soil and all, and placed in an ornamental 
glass saucer covered with a hand-glass. The only 
treatment they require is for the soil to be kept 
moist. They are most interesting plants to 
watch, and at the time the argument was going 
through the papers as to whether the insects 
crushed in their leaves benefited them in any 
way, large quantities were sold in the London 
streets. In their native haunts, as on the 
Mosses round Manchester, and notably espe- 
cially in Studland Bay, Dorsetshire, where they 
cover larger spaces of ground, in company with 
longifolia and anglica (equally interesting, but 
less compact and delicate), they are beautiful 
beyond description. I do not know if it is gene- 
rally known what a rare flora is to be found 
throughout the Isle of Purbeck, at Swanage, 








growing. We know, too, that some kinds of 
Potatoes which are of a sub-shrubby nature, or 
which have a crisp, leathery foliage, are less 
liable to be destroyed by disease than others of 
a softer nature ; and hence that any manure con- 
taining phosphates or other substances that would 
induce a hardy, shrubby growthis the one best 
adapted for the Potato. Perhaps your land is 
badly drained, or is a stiff wet clay, which, though 
it answers for Cabbage and Onions very well, is 
not at all suitable for Potatoes. If it is 
undrained, your best way would be to plant the 
Potatoes on the Irish or lay-bed system; of 
course if you could have it well drained you 
should see to it. If your land is wet clay you 
must, by a careful and constant admixture of 
coal ashes, lime, sand, &c., lighten it. You 
did not tell us what sorts of Potatoes you grow, 
or how you plant them. The following are 
good, and not very liable to take disease. For 
first crop—American Early Rose, very produc- 
tive and good ; American Karly Snowflake, a 


Woolly-headed Thistle (Carduus eriophorus). 


Studland, Corfe, and soon. We all know how 
lovely the wild flowers of Devon are, but those 
of Dorset are seldom mentioned in books, and I 
for one had no idea of their abundance until by 
a most lucky chance I found myself in their 
midst. In one day’s rambling picnic I gathered 
150 species, not searching for them in any way, 
merely picking them as I passed along.—Mark. 


2626.—Potatoes Diseased.—TIf it is the 
Potato blight that troubles you—and from your 
description of the crop it seems to be—it would 
take no small amount of knowledge to tell you 
the cause. Although for the past thirty years 
almost all the scientific and practical horti- 
culturists and agriculturists of Europe have 
been puzzling their brains to discover the cause 


of the Potato blight, the problem is yet un- | 


solved. All we know is that the disease is a 
species of mildew brought on by atmospheric 
influence—we know not how—and fostered and 
greatly increased by moisture or dampness of any 
kind, and consequently that a loose dry soil 
with a good aspect is best adapted for Potato 





fine well flavoured Potato ; Grampian, a good 
hardy cropper ; Excelsior, very early and good. 
Late sorts—Scotch Champion (this is certainly 
one of the best Potatoes, being productive, 
large and well flavoured ; it should be planted 
30 in. apart); Magum Bonum, a productive 
good sort, but on some lands of inferior quality ; 
Patterson’s Victoria, an old favourite ; School- 
master, one of the best new sorts. If you 
plant these sorts and substitute the following 
manure for the rank dung you will find disease 
less prevalent amongst your Potatoes : Potato 
manure kanit 1 cwt., soot 1 cwt., sulphur 
14 1b. If you cannot obtain kanit, use instead 
4 ewt. of salt to 1 cwt. of soot.—D. J. Kanu. 


2632. Gardening in Town.—At the pre- 
sent time in the new cemetery near Vyse Street 
(which is in the very heart of the jewellers’ 
district) may be seen in bloom, of a very fair 
quality, Sweet Williams, Stocks, Pansies, Mig- 
nonette, Geraniums, Snapdragons, Lobelias, and 
several kinds of Lilies. I have also seen in the 


| season Hyacinths, Tulips, Chrysanthemums, 
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and I might suggest also as an effective border 
either Thrift, Feverfew, or Candytuft. For 
climbers I would suggest for the north wall an 
Ivy, and for the south, Virginian Creeper or Cle- 
matis.—G. A. T. 


2465._Frogs in Greenhouse.—Frogs 
are of no value in a greenhouse for the purpose 
of destroying insects, and it is very doubtful if 
the toad’s presence there is of any greater ser- 
vice. I had about a dozen of them in my green- 
Kotisé, thitiking they would put an end to avery 
common pest, the roodtatibe, ahd to my 
astonishment found them lying quite at home 
below the toads as a hiding-place. Smoking for 
air insects, dusting the floors with sulphur or 
Tobacco powder for ground insects, are the best 
and speediest methods, thus leaving the rather 
unpleasant service of Messrs. toad and puddock 
Giitside the walls of the greenhouse.—D. C. 


2492. Grub in Carrots.—My own 
opinion on this subject—a subject I have been 
compelled to give no little attention to—is that if 
the insect (Psylomyia rose) does once put in an 
Appearance in the Carrot bed remedies are little 
better than useless. However, if the soil be 
deficient of that property so conducive to the 
health of this root, great good will be got by 
applying such.in the form of road scrapings, 
rotten leaves, atid all manner of vegetable refuse 
when preparing for next year’s crop C 








Carrot 
ground should be well trenched, in order that 
the roots may make an easy passage downward. 
Salt is the best antidote i know for the worm 
(and have tried not a few), and can be applied 
with safety.—D. C. 

2506.—Drying Aquatic Plants.—Try 
the same plan as is usually adopted in the case 
of seaweeds. Float the plant on the surface of 
water ; underneath it place a sheet of paper, not 
bibulous, and then carefully lift this out with 
the plant spread upon it. The superfluous mois- 
ture may be allowed to drain off, and then the 
plant, with the paper support, can be placed 
in the drying paper and press. After the leaves 
and other parts have become dry they can be 
moved as easily as those of other plants without 
any fear of them curling. ‘I send this reply 
(although I have not had much experience in 
preserving these kinds of plants) because none 
has yet appeared.—A. S, W. 

2573.—Antsin Gardens.—Pouringa little 
petroleum upon their nest every few days will 
effectually kill or banish ants. Benzoline is also 
very effective. Or invert a large empty flower- 
pot with the hole stopped. The ants will build 
up into the pot, when it may be lifted with a 
shovel and dropped into a vessel of water. 
Camphor water is another good remedy. (Quin’s 
‘‘ (arden Receipts.”)—EHUPTERIS. 

9553._-Sowing Pansy Seed.— Sow your seed at 
once in either a pot o7 seed-pan in a mixture of turfy 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand, finely sifted. Plunge in a mode- 
yate hotbed and cover with a pane of glass. When the 


seeds are large enough to handle pot off into 3-in. pots, 
placing them in a cool frame or greenhouse to stand the 








winter.—J. C. BURFORD. 


2509. Hoya carnosa.—You should pot at once, or, 
what is still better, plant in a greenhouse border. Potin 
a mixture of good turfy loam, adding a little leaf-mould 
and sand. This plant, if well drained and in good health, 
stands a good deal of feeding.—D, C. 


2501. Roses not Blooming.—Scoop out a quantity 
of the soil around the roots without disturbing them ; 
then put ina barrow-load of good turf well rotted and 
mixed with manure. Make sure that theroots are not in 
a saturated state.—D. C. 

9508.--To make Putty.—Take linseed oi], pour 
upon the whitening, adding a small quantity of turpen- 
tine ; stir until it arrives at the consistency of a thick paste. 
Wet your handsin water and knead the paste, and if you 
find it too soft, rg@ll in some of your whitening, the 
same as a baker kneads dough.—D. C. 

2510.—Arbutus.—Dig outa good sized hole; fill up with 
peat (of course leaving room for your plant in the 
centre). Beat well. The peat, if not very good, would re- 
quire a good dash of sand. Besure that you beat firm. 
—D; C- 

2524. -Geraniums not Blooming.—Does your 

Jants run ail to wood and foliage? if so, do not give so 
much stimulant. See that your pot ones are not kept too 
wet, for Geraniums like rather to be on the dry side.” ‘If 
you wish large trusses to appear, pot in a rather poor 
soil, but porous , feed strongly with bone dust. Give 
plenty of air day andnight. Keep the atmosphere of the 
house on the dryside when the plants are 1n flower.—D.C. 
.. 2500. -Flowers for Button-hole.—It is taste that 
is most required in this moe than a certain variety of 
flowers. For my own pat I can hardly see a neater 
button-hole than a small piece of a fancy Pelargonium 
Jaid upon a frond of Adiantum. 
Begonias, &., look very tasty as button-holes.—D. C. 
9525,-Férn Fronds Withering.—It has probably 
had too much water, or the drainage may not be good.— 


FUPTERIS, 





Heliotropes, Statices, | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. . 


2621.-Onion Maggots. — Dissolve quarter of a 
pound of common salt in two gallons of lime water, and 
give your Onion bed a good sprinkling with the mixture 
late in the evening. You will find this an effectual 
remedy. Tar-water, to be obtained. at any gasworks, is 
a good preventive of maggot. It should be applied to 
the ground for some time previous to sowing. It is also 
a good fertiliser.—L. J. KANE. ; 

2517.Wireworms in Gardens.—These are the 
larvee of the click beetle. Insert slices of Carrots, Pota- 
toes, or Lettuce stems about 1 in. below the surface of 
the soil, looking over them every day. When practicable, 
loosen the surface freely, as birds of all kinds are exces- 
sively fond of them. (From Quin’s “ Garden Receipts.”) 
—EUPTERIS. 


2532.- Blight on Ferns.—Lay the-pot on its side 





and syringe the plant, of tity Tobacco smoke,— Eup- 
TERIS. 


2631. Cut Roses in Water.—Try putting a 
small quantity of sal-ammoniac or charcoal in the water. 
—EUPTERIS. 

2506.—To Dry Aquatic Plants.—Take a tray or 
Shallow dish large enotigh to hold the specimen, spread 
a sheet of thin paper on it, fill up with clean water; put 
in the specimen, arrange in a natural manner, cover with 
another sheet, gently tilt the dish to allow the water 
to run off without disturbing the specimen; lift both 
sheets and-dry as usual.—J. MAKIN, Manchester. 


—_——— 


2685. Hydrangeas after Flowering. — How 
should a Hydrangea in pot going out of bloom be treated 
now? Several-young shoots have sprung from the roots; 
should these be divided and potted separately ? and when 
may they be expected to blossom ?—EMoOoRG. [Cut down 
the stems on which fiowers have been produced, and 
either shake out the soil from the roovs and repot, or take 
cuttings from the young shoots. They should flower next 
summer. ] 


2686. Manure Water for Wellingtonias,—A 
Subscriber.—The fact of the Wellingtonia thriving in 
summer and looking sickly in winter proves that it wants 
no manure water, but that it wants better drainage 
during winter. If you could dig a trench 3 ft. deep all 
round away from the roots, and fill it with brick rub- 
bish, much good might be done. 


9687.-Moss Roses on Walls.—I have a Moss 
Rose dwarf trained up a wall, and it has reached the 
height of 15 ft. or more, and spread as much as that at 
the side, and up to last year was an admirable tree, but 
now three-quarters or more is dead wood, and looks very 
shabby. Shall I cut it all back to the bottom, or cut out 
all dead wood and leave the rest? [Cut out all dead 
wood; the plant probably suffered from drought during 
March, when so many Rose trees were lost.] 


9688.—Rose not Flowering.—I have a Rose tree 
which for two years has not flowered, although it did so 
profusely before that time. The standard has got very 
thick and knotty, but no Brier has grown from it. It was 
cut back hard in March or April, and has made a very 
thick and abundant growth. What can be done with it to 
makeit useful? [Thin out the weak shoots now, so as to 
let light and sun into the head; and in spring only 
shorten back a few of the longest shoots, but thin out 
well.] 

9689.-American Aloes.—I have in pots some 
ereen and variegated American Aloes, and shall be 
obliged for information respecting their general treat- 
ment, and whether they can be kept out-of-doors during 
the winter? [These require good drainage, a loose com- 
post, such as turfy loam, sand, old mortar, and brick 
rubbish mixed, and enough water to keep the soil in a 
moist state. They require the protection of a glasshouse 
in winter.] 

2690,-Cold Greenhouse and Paraffin Stove. 
—Some time ago I was told in reply toa query thatifa 
paraffin stove was placed outside the greenhouse instead 
of in all would be well. One or two besides myself asked 
what was meant by this, and if placed outside-how the 
heat would reach the plants, but no answer has been 
given. Will some one kindly explain ?—A, B. C. [Hot- 
water pipes, of course, must be attached to the boiler 
over the stove.] 


9691.-Arum Lilies after Flowering.—A. B. C. 
_Place them outside for a week or two and keep them 
rather dry ; the leaves willthen die down and may be cut 
off, and young growths will appear. Shake the soil from 
the roots, and divide them if necessary, and plant outin 
a sunny situation in deep well-manured soil. Lift and 
pot in the autumn or repot at once, and plunge the pots 
in ashes, taking them indoors in autumn. Give plenty 
of water during dry weather. 

9692.—Trollius.—W. H .7'.—These are neither expen- 
sive nor difficult to obtain. Apply to any nurseryman 
who makes hardy plants a specialty, such as Mr. Ware, 
Hale Farm, Tottenham; Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, 
York ; Dickson & Co.; Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, &c. 


2693.—Planting Raspberries.—What is the proper 
time to transplant Raspberry canes, and what kind of 
cround is best?—P. H. [As soon as the leaves have all 
fallen. Light, rich, well-drained soil is necessary for the 
successful culture of Raspberries. ] 


2694. —The Gooseberry Caterpillar. — These 
pests generally start upon the new shoots of the year, 
and, working to the end, completely clear it of leaves. 
As this is the bearing wood for next year, does it kill 
the shoot or otherwise prevent its bearing next year ?— 
W. {It certainly does not add to the fruit-bearing 
capacity of the trees, neither does it entirely render 
them unfruitful in the coming year. If trees are yearly 
allowed to be stripped by caterpillars they must decline 
in health sooner or later.] 


2695. -How to Mix Paraffin with Water.—How 
can I mix paraffin with water? It swims on the top of 
the water, aud destroys the foliage as well as the green 
fly?—¥. {Draw the syringe full of water several times 
and eject it back into the water-can. Do this frequently 
while you are using the liquid,] : 
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2696.—The Flowers of a Salvia patens Drop- 
ping Off.—These drop off before they are much more 
than half developed. Can you suggest a cause for this? 
—G,; M. 8.? [Perhaps they are dry at the root. ] 


2697.—Dielytra spectabilis._Which is the best 
way to preserve my plants during the winter ?—W00- 
LOOMOOLOO.. {If in pots, place them in a frame from 
which frost is excluded, or even in a dry cellar, till they 
begin to grow, then put them ina window. Ii out-of- 
doors, cover the roots 3in. or 4 in, deep with coal ashes. J 


2698.—-Watering Myrtles.—Does a Myrtle require 
watering every day? I keep it ina small conservatory. 
_k. A. M. [If it is dry every day it wants watering 
every day. Surely you can tell when soil is dry or wet. 
When you water it give it enough to soak the whole of 
the soil thoroughly through, and when you observe it 
getting dry water it again. You may also easily ascer- 
tain when a plant is dry by tapping the side of the 
pot with the knuckles; if a dull sound is given off, it is 
wet; if a hollow sound, dry. Experiment on a very dry 
plant and one just watered.] 


2¢99.-Mushrooms on Lawns.—l have a plot of 
Grass which, ten or twelve years ago, was laid down for 
croquet, but as itis not so used now, and I do not wish 
to break it up, is there any chance of getting any Mush- 
rooms from it?—W. [In dry positions and in loaniy soils’ 
Mushrooms may be grown in open situations on lawns. 
Take a sharp spade and force it into the ground 2 in. or 
3 in., withdrawing it without disturbing the Grass ; then 
place it at one end of and at right angles with the first 
incision and force it into the soil in a similar manner, 
bending the handle backwards until an opening is made 
sufficiently large to admit a piece of spawn about 1 in. 
square. When this is inserted the spade is withdrawn, 
the turf allowed to fall in its place and be firmly trodden 
down with the foot ; the latter is an important part of 
the operation.. The months of July and August are 
suitable for performing this operation ; the pieces of 
spawn may be inserted about 3 ft. apart. In soils and 
situations which are naturally wet this plan would not 
be successful. When the spawn is found abundantly in 
an old Mushroom bed, or runs freely through an old heap 
of stable manure, is the time to secure it for the purpose + 
or it may be bought in the usual way in the brick form, 
and broken into suitable-sized pieces, as mentioned: 
above.] 

2700.—Planting Ivy.—I have a bed made of drain 
tiles (two tiers), and want to grow Ivy so as to cover. 
them. Which is the best quick-growing Ivy to get? 
(The. 
Irish Ivy will grow the quickest. Get in pots at any 
good nursery, and plant it in autumn or spring.] 

i 

2701.—Raspberry Canes.--Am I correct in as- 
suming that suckers thrown up from the root one year 
produce fruit the next, and then die ?—FRAMBOISE. (‘The 
young suckers bear the fruit the following year. Those 
that have borne fruit do not always die, but they should 
be cut out to make room for the young canes. ] 


2702.-Azalea Leaves Turning Brown.—J. M. 
__The leaves are covered with thrips. Lay the plants on 
their sides, and well syringe them with strong Tobacco. 
water. Place them in a partially shady situation out-of- 
doors, placing them on slates to prevent worms entering 
the pots. Syringe them every afternoon with clean 
water, and repeat the Tobacco water twice a week for 
two or three weeks. 

2703. Budding on Different Kinds of Stocks. 
—Esnoh.—Buds or erafts will never succeed on any 
stock except both scion and stock belong to the same 
Natural Order. See ‘‘ Cultivated Plants,” by F. W. Bur- 
bidge. London : Blackwood & Son. 


2704. Geranium Cuttings.—T. C.—These strike 
readily at this time of the year, either in pots or in the 
open ground. Take cuttings about 4 in. long, and cutthem 
with a sharp knife close below a joint, removing the 
bottom leaves. Geraniums may be struck irom leaves, 


but such a process 1s only resorted to in particular cases, 


2705. Nicotiana longiflora.—Vicar.—This is am 
herbaceous plant, but is best treated as an anhual. Sow 
in February or March in heat. Prick 6ff the plants, and 
pot them on as pecomes necessary. Plant out-of-doors 
in deep rich soil, and in a sheltered situation in June. 
They will flower in August and September. 


2706.—-Coat Flowers.—I have a greenhouse 20 ft. 
by 9 ft., and I want to devote the whole of it to 
coat flowers. Will any one help me a little as regards, 
kinds to grow, &c.? ‘The house gets the sun all day, but 
the country is very cold, but Tam well provided with a 
good boiler, &c., 80 that T can get plenty of heat.— 
B. B. B. : 

2707.—Roses for Peckham.—Name two Roses (a 
Tea and crimson) that will bloom well in Peckham; situa-_ 
tion fairly open.—H. P. C. [Gloire de Dijon and Gene-. 
ral Jacqueminot. ] ‘ 7 


2708._-Mule Pinks and Clove Carnations.— 
Can Clove Carnations and Mule Pinks be propagated by 
cuttings as wellas layers? if so, kindly give some instruc- © 
tions as to best time and mode of doing it.—C. W. [Take 
cuttings in August or September about 2 in, long, cut 
close under a joint, and split the joint across the bottom 
with a sharp knife. Insert in sandy soil round the sides 
of small pots, and plunge in ashes in a frame kept ciose 
and shady.] P : 

2709. Brompton Stocks. — Kindly explain the 
treatment of Brompton Stocks from seed onwards ; and’ 
will they stand winter in the open without protection ?7— 
H. P.G. [Prick them 1in. apart into shallow boxes of 
sandy loam when large enough. Place them in a sunny 
position in the open air or in a frame, taking the lights 
off except in stormy weather. Pot into 3-in. pots when 
they become too thick in the boxes, and by the end. of 
September a portion may be planted out, keeping the 
remainder in a cold frame all winter to plant out in 
spring should those planted out suffer from the weather.] 


2710._Harly Vines.—My Vines were started last 
year the first week in November, and the Grapes were all 
cut by the middle of May. Now the leaves are nearly 
all off, and some of the Vines are starting again—some 
of the fruit-buds and laterals, Should they be pruned at 
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once? They have had plenty of ventilation, are planted 
inside, and have not been lowered from the roof. Which 
would be the best way to manage them ?—DRVONIAN. 
{Prune ripened shoots which bore the fruit back about 
half their length, and throw the house open night and 
day.] 


2711._Propagating Carnations.—What is the 
proper time to make cuttings of Carnations?—C. OC. 
{from now till September, or inthe spring. A frame is 
best to strike them in. Use yellow loam and silver sand 
made firm with the spade or foot.] 


2712._Keeping Plants,in Winter.—How can I 
keep some roots during the winter for the next season’s 
flowering, more especially the Geranium, Indian Pink, and 
Pansy ?—S. OC. M.|Geraniums may be potted in September 
and wintered in the window ofa warm room. Pansies and 
Indian Pinks are hardy, and require no such protection: 


2713.—Crassula and Kalosanthes.—Crazula.— 
The Kalosanthes, sometimes called Rechea, belongs to a 
genus of Crassulacee. K. coccinea and its varieties are 
identical with Crassula coccinea and its varieties. 


Labelling Plants.—H. FE. H.—You will have no 
difficulty in keeping your Geraniums separate if you use 
wooden labels painted white and written with blacklead 
pencil. 


Pansy Cuttings.—W. 2. H.—These strike readily 
at this time of year, and will succeed well in a box of 
moist, sandy soil. 


Pansies in Winter.—4. @. P.—Pansies are among 
the most hardy of plants, and need no protection in 
winter. 


Heating Greenhousesand Pits.—F. H., Leicester. 
—We cannot advise you from your description. You 
had better consult some horticultural builder, or a good 
gardener in your neighbourhood, or send us a plan, 


Edeltweiss.—M. M.—Apply to Mr.-Ware, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, or Messrs. E. G. Henderson & 
Son, Pine-apple Nursery, Edgware Road, London. 


Mildew on Clematis.—M. M.—Well syringe them 
with soft water in which has been placed alittle flour of 
sulphur. 


Greenhouse Plants.—F. H.—“‘Stove and Green- 
house Plants,” by B.S. Williams, from the author, 
V ictal Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, or from our 
office. 


_ structure of Flowers.—H. P. C.—Procure 
““Cook’s Manual of Structural Botany,” price 1s 204 
post free from our office. | 


Daddy-longilegs.--H. B.—Tipula oleracea. 


{ 
A Puzzled _One.—We really cannot understand your 
questions. Kindly write them separately and concisely. 


A. S. W.—We shall receive your commun ication with 
pleasure. 


Coal Miner,—If you will ask your questions according 
to our rules, viz., write each on a Separate piece of paper, 
we will gladly attend to them, but we must decline to 
answer questions respecting bees, poultry, Strawberries, 
and Rhubarb all rolledinto one. 


Names of Plants.—S. Pearson.—Echeveria se- 
eunda. The offsets may be taken off now or in autumn ; 
an attic is better than a gardenframe for them in winter 
danip being their greatest enemy.—--R. M.—We cannot 
name a Cabbage without seeing it.——S¢. R. B.—Deutzia 
scabra.——C. M. S.-—The common Corn Marigold 
Chrysanthemum segetum, Chrysanthemum Etoile d’Or 
may be obtained from Mr. Howard, Nurseryman, South- 
gate, London, N.——F’. A. B.—1, Limnanthes D ouglasi ; 
2, Kschscholtzia crocea; 3, Evening Primrose (@nothera 
riparia).——C, J. P.—It would be impossible for any one 
to name Begonias (unless they are species or very old 
kinds), fora packet of seed will sometimes bring fifty 
or more different kinds. . 
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QUERIES. 


27\4.—Clematis Dying at the Point —Two Cle- 
matises (Rubella and Tunbridgiensis) were planted here 
jast March against an arch and have grown, though not 
with very strong shoots, to the height of about 7 ft., and 
there are several buds on them. Within the last’ few 
weeks the points of many of the shoots and some of the 
buds have gone off, getting black at the tips, and pre- 
senting such an appearance that one wonld think they 
had been touched by frost if there had been a chance of 
it. I cannot see any sign of a caterpillar or blight, and 
shall be much obliged if any one can suggest what the 


plants may be suffering from, and what would sto 
mischief.—Rus In Ursr. ’ ; stop the 


715.—Melons Rotting.—What is the cause of 
Melons rotting at the ends when they reach the size of a 
cricket ball? They are grown in‘a cool frame, and the 
plants are doing excellently.—TREDEGAR. : 


2716.—My Failures.—in gardening, as in all else 
we learn by comparing our experience with that of others 
and I have succeeded in making a plant flourish when the 
gardener has pronounced that ‘‘it will never do with us” 
simply by change of aspect, situation, or a special pre- 
paration of soil, and there is always great pleasure in 
overcoming a difficulty. The following plants have dis- 
appointed me this summer in the herbaceous border, but 
I shall be glad to try them again if I can get hints for 
their more successful culture. Meconopsis Wallichi 
and M. nepalensis, good plants last year, stood the winter 
well, flowered profusely, and have both died away; so 
has Papaver nudicaule, and a plant of it did the same 
last summer, which I then attributed to the wet season 
Are these Poppies and Poppyworts only biennials ? Two 
plants of the rare Polemonium confertum wintered and 
grew fairly, and have died away without apparent cause 
tlas any one succeeded in making this plant produce 
immense clusters of deep brilliant blue flowers on stout 
stems 6 in. in height, as described in catalogues? if so 
kindly state soil, aspect, and mode of cultivation. Other 
Polemoniums do well here; the upper soil is light 
i ki ? a 











Schyzostylis coccinea grows, but never flowers, neither 
does Ourisia coccinea. Iris cristata and I. iberica only 
exist. Saxifraga Burseriana looks very sickly. Hyperi- 
cum Burseri and H. olympicum have died; is the soil 
too hot, or too full of lime? Any hints from those in 
whose gardens any of the above really flourish Will greatly 
oblige.—H. C. 


2717. — Chemical Manure. — Will “F. W. P.” 
kindly say where to purchase sulphate of soda and crude 
sulphate cf ammonia, and the price of both?—R. A. M. 


2718.—Ferns for Shady Corner.—What kind of 
Ferns are suitable for growing under glass in a shady 
corner which the sun does not reach? Also what kind 
of plants will be best to fill up with, more particularly 
creepers and hanging plants?—J. W. 


2719.—Rose Haten by Insects.—Can any one 
say what it is that eats half through the young shoots 
of Tea Roses ?—H. B. 


2720.—Thistles in Meadows.—Can any one tell 
me how to get rid of Thistles from ameadow? I have 
five acres nearly covered with them ?—TASMANTA, 


2721.-Cucumbers Dying.—Can any reader inform 
me what is the cause of my Cucumbers suddenly dying 
off? In a large house, with sixty plants, which, a month 
ago, were in a fine healthy condition, and bearing splen- 
did fruit, now are all dead. The roots are all cankered 
and clubbed. I shall be obliged by any information on 
the subject ; it is a serious loss to me.—P. 


2722.—Rusty Water.—I have just finished a new 
house, and no water being obtainable on the site, I was 
obliged to sink @ well about 300 yards distant, and 
bring it here by means of 1-in. iron tubing, but the 
water is so discoloured by rust, that we are afraid to 
drink it. I should feel obliged if any one could furnish 
me with a remedy (not too expensive), also state if it 
is unhealthy to drink, or if it would be better to let it run 
into the soft water tank and pump it up mixed, as Ihave 
a large tank for soft water.—SUBSCRIBER. 


2723.—Plants for Greenhouse Walls.—I am 
about to wire the back of a house, kept at about €0° to 
70° to grow plants behind, as lately recommended in 
GARDENING, and_ should be glad of a list of plants suit- 
able to grow in that way and situation.—E. T. B. 


2724.—Cactus turning Brown.—Can any one tell 
me the reason why Cactus speciosissima, as I am told is 
the name (the prickly kind), becomes brown, bare, and 
cankery towards the root ?—C. T. 


2725.—Orange Trees and Jessamines not 
Blooming.—Can any one account for healthy plants of 
Cape Jessamine and Orange tree not blooming? Ihey 
make strong shoots,-but the Jessamine especially is most 
flourishing without any sign of flower ;it was in good 
bloom when placed in the conservatory three years 
since. The conservatory is principally east, and only 
heated sufficiently to keep out frost ; it is high, and gets 
a little sun from the south at mid-day.—LirtLe 
COOMBE, 


2726.—Bedding Violas.—Which are positively the 
best bedding Violas: blue, yellow, or white ?—G. G. K. 


2727.—_HKdging Plants.—I have a large lawn round 
which I put Pyrethrums every year, and it looks very 
well; but as Iam very fond of hardy plants, I thought 
there might be some such plant that would look as well 
as the Pyrethrum and not require raising from seed each 
year. Can any one name me any such hardy plant? 
—G.G. K. 


2728.—Violas for Continuous Blooming.—Is 
it best in order to secure a constant display of bloom to 
plant the bedding Violas fresh every autumn from cut- 
tings just rooted, so that they may bloom in early 
spring and all through’ the summer and winter ?— 
GPG, 


2729._Sea-weeds.-—Will any correspondent favour 
me with some information as to how [ may-best prepare, 
lay, or press fine and other sea-weeds? Having a few, 
and still desirous of such a collection, would be glad to 
correspond with any one that would oblige with speci- 
mens.—Jos. NEWTON, 55, Hill Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 


2730.—Uses of Ash Berries.—I have many berries 
of the Mountain Ash in my garden. Is it possible to 
make use of them for jelly (I have heard of Mountain 
Ash jelly), or for decorations at Christmas ?—A. B. A. 


2731.—_Spots on Rose Leaves.—Can any reader 
tell me why one Rose in my garden should have large 
black spots on the leaves? All the rest are perfectly 
healthy. What can be done to cure this? The Rose is 
Edouard Morren, and it has flowered heautifully.— 
M. M. B. 


2732.—Cypripedium insignis.—Will some reader 
kindly give me the general treatment of this plant ?— 
J.R. : 


2733.—Club in Cabbages. --Can any correspondent 
inform me what is the cause of club in all the Brassica 
tribe, and the best remedy? Portions of the garden 
have been in cultivation from one to nine years, deeply 
dug, and properly manured. The plants club just the 
same on recently cultivated land as on the older part. 
It is not only a plant or two clubbed here and there, but 
whole breadths.—INQUIRER. 


2734.—Cinerarias Dying Off.—What is the cause 
and remedy of Cinerarias, seemingly in good health, 
dropping their leaves suddenly and dying off? Mine are 
in a cold frame at the back of a north wall, on a bed of 
ashes, but have already lost several through the above 
cause.—INQUIRER. 


2735.—_Cucumbers Dying Off—Will any corre- 
spondent kindly inform me the reason of and remedy for 
my Cucumbers dying off? They come on healthy and 
well until the fruit gets from 4 in. to 5 in. in length and 
is thickening, then they wither off. I have one plant 
in a frame 6 ft. by 3 ft., and give plenty of air and water, 
—W.M.C. 


2736.—Cement for Glass.—I have made some 
cathedral glass fanlights and windows, but find that the 
glass rattles in the lead to an unpleasant degree at the 
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least shake. There is sone kind of cement or putty used 
in the trade Which sets very hard, and not only fixes the 
glass, but also strengthens the whole frame. Can any 
one tell me what cement this is, and where to get or how 
to make it ?—S. H. W. 

2737.—Propagating Roses.—Can any reader in- 
form me of the best way of propagating Roses of all 
sorts?—J.C., Burford. 


2738. —Evergreens for Covering Rustic 
Work.—I am erecting some rustic work on a lawn to 
which my fowls have access. Can any reader suggest 
some evergreens (quick growing) that poultry will not 
eat to run over the same ?—W. N. G. 


2739.—Treatiment of Cyclamens.—I have a fine 
lot of Cyclamens which this season have made little 
foliage, scarce any bloom, many of them several years 
old, but only made a few leaves. I have them now in a 
cold frame ; several of them died off; some again are 
making new foliage. How shall I treat them?—C. P. 


2740.—-Vegetable Marrows.—My Vegetable Mar- 
rows produce none but male flowers, and one or two 
have come double. Can any of your readers give 4 
reason? and is there any remedy? I have them ona béd 
of manure (horse litter), fresh the beginning of the year, 
and under glass.—C. H. S, 


2741.—Climbing Roses.—‘‘ Mark,” who writes on 
climbing Roses, GARDENING, July 17, 1880 (p. 233), will 
much oblige ‘‘ A.” if he will say by name that Rose he 
means which has flowered so well in clusters, and which 
has surpassed Chinas, Teas, &c.? also what locality he 
writes from ?—D. C. A. 

2742.—Storing Potatoes and Cropping a Gar: 
den.—Will anyone inform me how to store and save 
Potatoes for seed for next spring? I would also be thank- 
ful for advice us to the best manner of planting my ear- 
den, which is about half an acre ; what crops should be 
planted early in the spring; and what crops sheuld 
follow, &c. Imay say my land is upon ahill. Ihavyeg 
frame 6 ft. by 3 ft., and another frame 6 ft. square, 
How can I best utilise these for the above garden re- 
quisites? I have never worked a piece of ground before, 
so that I am totallyignorant how to act.—ALPHONSo, 


2743.—Wintering Plants.—will some one kindly 
inform me what plants I can winter in a cold frame with 
turf sides 1 ft. thick, and a dry bottom ? I want the 
plants for window decoration. I have no means of 
keeping out frost by heat, but I think with care | can 
keep the frost out. My plants are doing well at present 
init, and I have a great objection to keeping them in 
the windows all winter, as they get drawn all to the 
front, and then they look very unsightly. My stock con- 
sists of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Geraniums, Petunias, 
Heliotropes, and hardy Ferns, which I should like to 
keep alive all the winter. Names of any other plants 
that would do for window decoration ‘would be 
thankfully received. I have some seedling Primulas 
Cinerarias, and Calceolarias doing very well. Can I keep 
the two last named until they show bloom in the frame ? 
or must I take them out and put them in the house win- 
dow on the first appearance of frost ?—J. oer 


2744.-Cyclamens not Growing.—Last year I 
raised these from seed and they have formed small 
corms, but have only one or two leaves on each, and do 
not make any further growth. I shall be glad to receive 
any information as to treatment necessary : they were 
repotted in the early part of this year.—A, 1. : ‘ 


2745.—Moss on Gravel,—I have a cravelled carriage 
drive well gravelled two years ago ;it isin shade from 
Laurels and Laburnums. How can I keep a fine green 
Moss away ; it gets constantly covered ?—T. Ve 7 


2746.—Herbarium Specimens.—Is it considered 
allowable to procure specimens of wild flowers for a her- 
barium from amongst the ‘‘ weeds” in a garden? or should 
they be obtained only from fields, road-sides, &c.?— 
EUPTERIS. : 


2747.—Preservative Solution for Herbarium. 
—Corrosive sublimate, i drachm, methylated spirit 4 
fluid ounces. Is there any need to add carbolic-acid? and 
if so, what isthe smallest quantity that would be eifec- 
tual ?—HuPrEris. 


2748.—Furnishing a Plant Case.—I am very 
fond of plants, but am unable to havea house of my 
own, so think of going in fora plant case. Will some 
one kindly tell me about the size that would be manage- 
able, depth of soil box, hints as to ventilation, &c.? also 
please give me a list of plants fit for same, and number 
suited to the size you may name. I want good plants; 
out of the common; not Ferns, bulbs, or deciduous 
ones, but something that will be always there.—R. 





2749.—Annual Perennials, &c., to be Sown 
Now.—I have had a heated greenhouse built, which is 
nealy completed, and have, therefore, facility for pre- 
serving seedlings this winter. I sawin one part of Vol. I. 
it was best to sow annuals, biennials, and perennials in 
the autumn instead of waiting till spring. Will some one 
kindly name a few good kinds of each? also a few good 
florist flowers and edging plants, such as Iresine, Eche- 
verias, Amaranthus, &c.—BrGINNEL. 


2750.—Inferior Pelargonium Blooms.—I can- 
not get a good truss of bloom of either Pelargonium or 
Geranium of any sort. The trusses begin to go bad in 
the centre before the bloom is half up; they seem to 
damp off in the centre. Whatis the cause, they have 
plenty of light and air?—A. B. T. 


2751.-Geraniums Turning Yellow.—About a 
fortnight ago I had a beautiful Pelargonium given to me, 
which I placed in the window (inside the room) as near 
the glass as Icould get it, and gaye all the air I could; 
it appeared to do very well for a few days, and then the 
leaves began to turn yellow.. Thinking it wanted more 
water,I gave it some every second day, but withnoimproye- 
ment in the plant ; so I thought it must want more air, 
and I put it outside the window, but it gradually gets 
worse. I turned it out to-day; the drainage seemed all 
right, but the roots were rather black. What is the 
matter with it? and what can I do to save it 2—A 
LEARNER. 
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nations, but this we are afraid it will never do 
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NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE POULTRY. 
SOCIETY. Tae 


Tue annual show of this society, which took 
place at South Kensington, July 27, was by 
many pronounced a good one. The flowers were 
fairly numerous and of good quality from a 
florist’s point of view. For our part, we give the 
preference to a large collection of border Carna- 
tions shown by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Chel- 
sea. This collection was instructive, as showing 
that really handsome blooms may be obtained in 
the open air, even planted within the reach of 
London smoke, and blooms that for any purpose 
save that of competing with the manipulated 
flowers of the florist are such as any one with a 
taste for natural flowers would be delighted 
with. The following are a few of the kinds 
shown in the collection alluded to, viz. : Prin- 
cess Alice, white ; Lord Rosebery, rose; Fire- 
eater, flame colour ; Elysian Beauty, delicate 
pink ; Old Crimson Clove; Purple Prince, purple; 
Susan Askey, white ; Crimson Pet, deep 
crimson, Two yellow Picotees shown by Mr. 
Ware, of Tottenham, named respectively Miss 
Wheeler and Chromatella, are well worth cul- 
ture. In regard to Carnations and Picotees 
grown in pots, there were some excellent 
examples shown, but they were, as usual, 
made hideous by the blooms being wired and 
collared, and made to stare at one like a 
‘¢ Bones” in the Christy Minstrels. A society 
of this kind should do much good in promoting 
the culture of those popular flowers, the Car- 










































































them just yet, while the chickens, which 


no matter whether cattle, fowls, or small bir 
are kept. 


healthy. 
wretched appearance. 


stunted and weedy specimens. 


inferior and imperfect or wustrel birds may 
killed to make room for the better birds. \ 


as their imperfections become visible. 
use keeping such birds, as they never pay 
their food, and they deprive the better a 


until prizes are offered for flowers grown in the tion they so much need. We therefore adv 


open air and shown intheirnatural form. This 
would give amateur and cottage gardeners an 
opportunity of competing and obtaining prizes 
which are now swept away wholesale by about 
halt-a-dozen growers (one taking as many as five 
prizes in one class) experienced in the art of 
what we cail spoiling the flowers, but which 


they call ‘‘ dressing.” 


ES 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 


HOW TO MAKE SALAD. 

THE materials must be secured fresh, and not 
be too numerous and diverse, must be well 
cleansed and washed without handling, and all 
water removed as far as possible. It should be 
made immediately before the meal, and be kept 
cool until wanted. Very few servants can be 
trusted to execute the simple details involved in 
cross-cutting the Lettuce, ndive, or what not, 
but two or three times in a roomy salad-bowl ; 
in placing one salt-spoonful of salt and half that 

uantity of pepper ina table-spoon, which is to 
be filled three times consecutively with the best 
fresh olive oil, stirring each briskly until the 
condiments have been thoroughly mixed, and at 
the same time distributed over the salad, This 
is next to be tossed well, but lightly, until every 
portion glistens, scattering meantime a little 
tinely-chopped fresh Tarragon and Chervil, with 
a few atoms of Chives over the whole. Lastly, 
put only immediately before serving, one small 
table-spoonful of mild French or Italian wine- 
vinegar is to be sprinkled over all, followed by 
another tossing of the salad. The uncooked 
Tomato, itself the prince of salads, may be sliced 
and similarly treated for separate service, Or 
alded to the former, equally for taste and ap- 

garance. 

But there is another form of salad which is 
always available, and welcome, too, in any sea- 
gon of the year, VizZ., the salad of cold boiled 
table vegetables. An excellent basis may be 
made of cooked French Beans, dressed as di- 
rected in the previous paragraph ; for this pur- 
pose those ‘preserved in tins may be used; 
greatly inferior as these are when served hot to 
the fresh haricots verts, they are very acceptable 
as salad in winter and early spring. The pre- 
served green Haricots (flageolets ), similarly 
treated and added in equal proportion, with a 
garnish of sliced Carrot, Beetroot, or Tomato, 
may be arranged not only as a most savoury and 
wholesome, but even as an elegant dish. Cold 
boiled Potatoes, Carrots, Turnips, Broad Beans, 
Peas, Cauliflower, and other greens may all be 
employed thus, combined and garnished accord- 
ing to the maker’s taste, which there is abundant 
opportunity for displaying. In all cases such 
salads should be kept very cool, and be dressed 
immediately before serving in warm weather. — 
Srr Heyry Taompson, Food and Feeding. 


get bigger. 
two years of age, and give all possible care a 
attention to the young birds to get them w 
forward before the winter months arrive. 
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AQUARIA. 





13 in. in diameter—a3 the water in mine is now gett 
very thick? Will it clear itself? CAMPION DAWSON. 


propagating glass? T have one that size containing 


I change the water at least twice a week.—G. A. Wie 


which will be found m 1c inform ytion on this subjec 
Making a Bell-glass Aquarium.—lhave a b 


to place them? I wish to hang a quick bell-glass 0 
the 12-in. one ; this leaves a space open all round; m 
it be covered up? What food is best for fish?—T. B. 


goldfish in a pond, which have grown and thriven w 


lar fish-can, as before. Within four days three have di 
well. I should be very glad if any one could tell 


what can be the cause of their dying. —P. PHILLIPS. 
___ Place a clean sprig of Box in the water, when, 


—— 


HOME PETS. 


How to Keep Doves.—Will some one inform 


&c., in a large cage.—J. 5. 
mouth and feet are covered with scabs. Can any 


tell me of a remedy 2—SON OF MAN. 


to be feared this canary has asthma or consumption. 


ing, the piscuit, d&c., any time during the day. Do 


short time since occupied very little room, are 
now growing fast, and, being numerous, they 
need increased accommodation, and the diffi- | Ton Behe ind 

Pe: e dil- | fondon. I got a pair in 1877, and they have been in 
culty is to know what to do. Overcrowding is | an out-door aviary ever since. In 1878 they hatched 
one of the greatest mistakes a breeder can make, three young birds, but reared only one of them, which is 


Ve 
are convinced, no matter whether poultry are Abutilon, perdoz , - + a*siies 
kept for exhibition or merely for domestic use, ' 
the inferior specimens should be gotrid of as early | Garnations, doz. bunches 


more promising specimens of the care and atten- | Ferns (various), doz. bun. 


all breeders to kill the wustrels. Keep down 
the number of your birds, for remember the | Iris, 
chickens will still require more room as they | Mignonette, ,, 
Dispose of all hens that are over 


Stocking an Aquarium.--Will “T.C.,” who writes 
that an aquarium properly stocked will not need the 
water changing fora year, state what proportion of plants “ 4 
and fish should be in an aquarium—a propagating glass Arbor vitee (golden), doz. 


___ «TP. G,” says thas if the vessel or glass is properly | Adiantum cuneatum (ordinary), doz. 
stocked the water need uot be changed above once in | Begonias flowering), x4 
twelve months. Would “Ts C.” or any other reader poten L 
kindly say what would be the proper stock for a 12-in, Bouvardias, doz. . : 


the present time two cirp, one gold fish, three snails, | Draceena (green), doz. 
and several bits of plants, not rooted, but sunk to the | Draczena (variegated), doz. 
bottom, with about cue dozea small stones. IL keep it | Euonymus, a 
in the parlour window, which his a north-east aspect, Euonymus(variegated) ,, 
but the sun is not allowed to shine on it; have had two | Ferns, Mazen. : : 
fish die this last week, but cannot understan the cause. | Ferns (small), per box . 


_— J. Smith.—See back numbers of GARDENING, in 


Maxing an Aquarium. —Gold Fish. —We have Nasturtiums, ,, 
published several articles on this subject quite recently | Palms (large), pair 


glass, 12 in. over, of which £ wish to make a small 
aquarium. Will some one tell me how many gold fish, 
&c., to put in, and the best sorts of plants, and best way 


Gold Fish Dying.—!I have for some years had some | Cobs and Filberts, 100 1b. 


Wishing to increase the number, I procured four small | Gooseberries, 
ones from Covent Garden, bringing them home ina regu- | Grapes (English), lb. 


these were all bright red ; one that was dark is alive and | Oranges, 100 


continually rubbing through and against it, the fish will 
clean the offensive matter from their bodies. HARRY 


how to keep doves, their food, habits, and requirements, | Cucumbers, doz. . 
‘ 


Seab in Rabbits.—l have a buck rabbit whose 


Mopish Canary.—In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, | Mint. r 3 ; ‘ , : 
July Li; ** Bluebell” asks about a mopish canary. It is| Mustard or small Salad, doz. ;unnets 


a sort of sneezing or croaking cough, it is the former. In| Potatoes, per Lbs 

either case give him light food, sweet Arrowroot biscuit | Parsley, doz. bun. 

pounded small, with bruised lump sugar or some sponge | Radish, e 

cake. Hard-boiled egs, chopped fine, and a very little | Spinach, bushel 5 % . 5 3 
maw seed, which, with the egg, give morning and eyen- | Shallot, lb. . ; - q ‘ \ $ 


let him be without sand and fresh water, but not a bath. | Watercresses, doz. pun, 5 é 5 " 


[Avc. 7, 1880. 


ee 


Rape and canary seed always. The window should only 
be open when the sun shines on the cage ; do not allow 
the room to be shut up or close; be careful of a draught, 


; Overcrowding Poultry.—Now is the | keep him warm, and, if possible, in an equable tempera 
time when nearly all poultry breeders are ture.—A. P. 

troubled with a greater number of birds than 
they can conveniently and comfortably find 
accommodation for. The old birds are mostly | hemp and maw seeds. He is kept clean, and has fresh 
still laying, and there is no wish to part with | food and water daily. Can any one give a reason for it ? 


Canary Losing its Feathers.—My canary ap- 
pears to have lost some feathers on his shoulders ; he is 
not moulting ; is fed on canary (most), rape, occasionally 


9, | —HENRY PENNY. 


Queen Parrots.—“‘ E. M. H.” wishes to know 
where he can get a queen parrot. He can get a very good 
A. Hl. Jamrach’s, 218, East India Road, 


still in my possession, and which has stood the two last 


ds severe winters in an unheated aviary. About a month ago 


All kinds of disease and sickness are | my queen again hatched three young birds, but only one 
produced, and the birds soon begin to look un- | survives, and this, I hope, they will rear. They make no 
Their plumage gets soiled and be- 
draggled, and they have a most miserable and | ever passes through Boston I shall be happy to show him 
Besides this, those | both the parents and the baby parrots. -W. M. COOPER, 
which live soon stop growing and become | Boston. 
If a breeder 
has more birds than he can properly and con- 
veniently keepat any time, he should at once com- 
mence either to kill or sell some. At this time the 


nest, but lay their eggs on the bare ground, at least 
mine do. They are natives of Australia. If ‘‘ BE. M. H.” 
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OOVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Cut Flowers. 





be 








0 4 0 6 
Arum Lilies, ,, ° 3 : 4.0 6 0 
Bouvardia, 5, ba! Se 
¢ . 6 0 9 0 
It is no | Carnations (Tree), per doz. blooms sina 8.0 
for Cornflower, doz. bun. ° ; 3 0 6 0 
d Eschscholtzia, _,, 5 20 6 0 
nd | Fucharis, doz. blooms . 4°00" “6p 
5 4 0 9 0 
ise | Fuchsia, ee 2 0 POO 
Gardenia, doz. blooms 4 : 3 3:00 9 0 
Heliotrope, doz. bun, 0 0 6 0 
i . ; 9.6.8 12210 
2 a0) 6 0 
Myrtle, - F P 0 0 6 0 
Pelargoniums (zonal), doz. bun. 3 0 6 0 
nd Pelargoniums (large flower), ,, 6051200 
ell | Pelargoniums (double), _ . 6 0a 
Pelargoniums (Rose-scented leaf), doz. bun. 3 0 6 0 
Pinks, doz. bun, Z 5 4 fe AS 9 0 
Roses, 4 4 = 5 A se 0 9 0 
Stephanotis, doz. trusses. 4 : < oe 6 0 
Sweet Peas, doz. bun. . F : 3.0 6 0 
Sweet Sultan, ARP Me . A 4 0 6 
Tropzolums, nae ys f . soe 30 
White Lilies, Ayes 18,0) 5 3008 
Plants in Pots. 
9.0) c18ae 
Fe Arbor-vite (common), ,, 6. Ove 120 
= | Arum Lilies, A 3 a 0 9 foe ie 0 
Adiantum cuneatum (Maiden-hair), pair 5 0 7 0 
6 0 18 0 
6°0 1270 
fine-foliaged) x 605 1ea 
: : 5 12's Ole laate 
at | Crotons, 1) Ores 
19-0) One 
S18" 0 600 
. 6 Or Se 
8 0 Rete 
2 6 10. Sse 
Pde 5 OU 
Ficus elastica, doz. .18 0 60 0 
Fuchsias, ” oa 6 Oe BEG 
t Gardenias, “ . 18 (0 Sees 
* | Mignonette, 9 « fk 8 6 0 
eis 6 6 0 
.15°0 42 0 
ale Palms (small), doz. = .18 0 60 0 
Pelargoniums ok: doz. . 209.0) -2a0 
Pelarzoniums (scarlet), ,, Ry i 0) 9 0 
Pelargoniums (double). ,, 6o 0 120 
wa Selaginelladenticulata, ,, 3.0 4 0 
. Fruit. 
Apples, per bush. and bar. . 9° 0 30° 9 
0 0 120 0 
ell. | Currants, half-sieve Pe al: 30 
a a 3.0 
; AE ohl2, 5 0 
ed; | Lemons, box . . 39 0 35° 0 
: : : , : . 8 Ot eg 
me | Pine-apples (St. Michael's), each 500 RE 
Pine-apples (English), lb. - . 5 3.0. 5 0 
by | Strawbeiries . A 5 ; 0 6 2 0 
Vegetables. 
Beans (French), per 1b. 0 6 0 9 
Cabbages, per tally 2 0 3.0 
Carrots, doz. bun. 4 0 5 0 
Carrots (new), bun. 0 4 0 6 
Cauliflowers (each), 0 0 00 
Celery, bun. . . ; 1 @ 28 
me | Gorn Salad, half-sieye . 0 0 Fey) 
2 6 6 0 
Endive, * 2 6 3 86 
Garlic, lb... 2 5 A é 0 0 0 0 
AiG Horseradish, bundle . ° 4 388 6 0 
Lettuce, score 3 a 0 4 0 10 
Leeks, doz. bun. 1 6 S30 
4 0 6 0 
0 0 2 9 
If | Mushrooms, pottle 5 : 17S) 5 
01 00 
4 0 Chet) 
1 6 30 
0 0 220) 
0 0 0 ¢€ 
not | Turnips, doz. bun. é A 5 4 0 5 0 
09 eG 
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GARDENING IN THE LONDON 
PARKS. 
Durine the next month the public parks 
will be at their gayest, and those wishing 
to make notes on plants should visit them 
during that period. Hyde Park, Battersea 
Park, and Victoria Park are those most 
worthy of a visit, but if time allows, Fins- 
bury Park, Regent’s Park, and Hampton 
Court may also be seen with advantage. 
We are pleased to note that a marked im- 
provement has taken place in some of the 
London parks during the last few years 





Larkspurs, Phloxes, Pentstemons, Violas, 
hardy Fuchsias, &c., now occupy the places 
formerly allotted to glaring Pelargoniums 
and other tender plants, and in all the parks 
there seems at last to be some token of 
other plants being represented besides those 
that come under the much abused section 
called “‘ bedding” plants, and we trust the 
day is not far distant when real beds and 
borders of thoroughly hardy plants, which 
give a profusion of bloom from February 
to Christmas, will be so arranged that pos- 





sessors of small gardens and limited means 








some day give way to noble clumps of 
Phloxes, Pzeonies, Larkspurs, and other 
showy hardy plants. In the long border 
next the road we noticed a number of the 
hardy perennial double Sunflowers (Helli- 
anthus multifiorus fl.-pl.), Eschscholtzias, 
Verbena venosa, Snapdragons, Veronicas, 
Spiderworts (Tradescantias), Irises, Day 
and other Lilies, Statices, and other ‘hardy 
plants, which, with a few Sweet Peas and 
other annuals intermixed, make a display 
long before the flower beds proper are 
planted and long after they are cleared. 
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LONDON PUBLIC GARDENS: 


by the introduction of hardy plants in the 
place of so many of the tender subjects 
formerly used. Hardy plants, such as the 
Gunnera scabra, figured on p. 281, the hardy 
Aralias, with their glossy-green Ivy-shaped 
leaves, the Tree of Heaven (Ailantus 
glandulosa), which forms spreading branches 
of light green-bronze-tinted leaves, if cut 
down each year, and the beautiful cut- 
leaved Sumachs are all taking the places to 
some extent of such tender plants as those 
figured on pages 282-3, which only endure for 
a few weeks in warm sheltered nooks and 
in exceptionally favourable summers. Tall 
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VIEW IN S8T. JAMES’S 


may imitate them with advantage. At Vic- 
toria Park, where long borders exist, much 
has been done in this direction, but much 
yet remains to be done ; but if we may be 
allowed to draw comparisons, this compara- 
tively new park in the east of London is 
the most representative one as regards 
flower gardening of all the London parks. 
Carpet bedding, ribbon gardening, sub-tro- 
pical gardening are well represented, and 
hardy ‘flower gardening is fast coming to 
the front, aud some of those crowded beds 
of Geraniums, Centaureas, Perillas, &c., on 
the left of the long walk will doubtless 











PARK. 


Some of the mixed beds in Victoria Park 
are attractive, but rather spoiled by being 
planted too thickly. We allude to those: 
planted with India rubber plants, Acacia 
lophantha, Abutilons, Aralias, Cannas, 
gold-le saved Fuchsias, Erythrinas, &c. The 
hardy Fennels (Ferulas), with their glossy 
thread-like foliage, are quite equal to any 
other plants we saw in the way of fine- 
foliaged plants, and they only require to 
be planted once, they being able to stand 
almost any kind of weather, and lasting in 
good condition the greater part of the year. 
Harrison’s Musk makes a capital bed round 
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trees which are bare at the bottom. The 
Japanese Maize grows well this year witl 
the abundance of rain, and, in fact, all 
the plants in this park throughout have a 
fresh and healthy appearance, though not 
yet so gay as they will be ina few weeks 
should fine weather prevail. In Battersea 
Park, which is the most favoured of any 
ay regards climate, what are termed 
sub-tropical plants are now growing VI- 
gorously. The carpet beds are at their 
est, and flowering plants, though not 
used here to the extent they are in Vic- 
toria Park, will soon be very gay. Cas- 
tor-oil plants, Wigandias, tender Aralias, 
Tobaccos, and similar plants are sturdy 
and clean, notwithstanding the heavy 
storms to which they were subjected during 
early summer. Tree Ferns have made no 
growth at all, but hard-leaved Cycads, 
such as Cycas revoluta, the fronds of which 
are used largely in some parts of America 
as wreaths in funeral ceremonies, stand the 
weather well and look fresh and bright. 
The Fever Gum Tree (Eucalyptus globu- 
lus) is represented by young sturdy plants, 
occupying large beds with an undergrowtli 
of Petunias and similar plants, and the 
almost hardy African Lily (Agapanthus 
umbellatus) in the form of dwarf plants 
has been flowering abundantly in mixed 
beds, and the New Zealand Flax thrives 
luxuriantly. The hardy little Fuchsia (1. 
gracilis) makes capital little hedges, and 
the Golden-leaved Fuchsia Pillar of Gold 
ig used in a variety of ways with excellent 
effect. Tuberous Begonias are iather dis- 
appointing this year in the open air, the 
flowers looking all the worse for the heavy 
rains to which they have been subjected. 
Abutilon braziliense is the name of a plant 
remarkable for its large green foliage and 
bold habit used in mixed beds, whilst 
plants of Knight’s Trumpet Flower (Brug- 
mansia Knighti) will soon make a fine dis- 
play, the plants being dwarf, branching, and 
yemarkably healthy. The variegated Vine 
(Vitis heterophylla) makes a capital carpet 
plant for beds of the India-rubber plant 
(Ficus elastica), edged with the yolden- 
leaved Japanese Honeysuckle. 

In a semi-circular recess on a sloping 
bank a fine display is made by placing a 
row of strong sticks similar to those used 
for Peas, over the tops of which is scram- 
bling Clematis Jackmani, now ablaze with 
wreaths of purple blossoms, the front of the 
stakes being hidden by Canary creepers and 
white Everlasting Peas, in front of which 
isa band of mixed single Petunias edged 
with silver-leaved Grass. Near to this is a 
bed which has been very attractive. It 
consists of young plants of the silver- 
leaved Maple (Acer Negundo variegatum), 
with tall Larkspurs (Delphiniums) planted 
amongst them, the blue stalwart spikes 
of the Delphiniums showing with telling 
effect against the white leaves of the 
Maples, the ground being carpeted with 
dwarf Tropsolums. The dwarf early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are used as 
edging plants in places, and in a few weeks 
they will give a fine display of blossoms. 
The Chrysanthemums, which, be it remem- 
bered, are perfectly hardy and at home in 
town or country in any ordinary garden 
soil, are perhaps more useful for garcen 
purposes than the large flowered Chrysan- 
{hemums, which often come into flower so 








late,as to be cut off by frost ualess some kind 
of protection be given them. Of the early- 
flowering kinds in question there are at 
present but a few kinds—mostly white, 
dark crimson, and yellow; but they are 
excellent for cutting for vases, d&e., and 
they flower from August till November. 
The old Gazania splendens and its varic- 
cated-leaved variety are also used as edging 
plants on sunny banks, positions in which 
they yield a mass of golden blossoms all 
through the summer, The Gazania is 
easily propagated from cuttings, and may 
be kept through the winter in a window 
and be planted out in May or June. Beds 
of Siebold’s Funkia (Funkia Sieboldi), one 
of the best of hardy plants, are a mass of 
spikes of lilac blossoms, which being, how- 
ever, now on the wane, will be replaced by 
the noble foliage of Avalia papyrifera, plants 
of which have been judiciously planted 
among the Funkias. 

The Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia 
Sipho) is used with good effect as a pillar 
plant. A strong stake, 6 ft. or 8 ft. long, 
is driven into the grass and Aristolochia 
planted at its foot, forming a pyramid 
of large, handsome foliage. The flowers of 
this plant are more curious than attractive, 
but it is one of the best plants that can be 
used for quickly covering arbours or rough 
fences during summer. It is a herbaceous 
plant, and perfectly hardy in well-drained 
soils. 

The Sumachs (Rhus) are elegant plants 
seen in bold masses in shrubberies, as they 
are here. ‘They are kept pruned in the 
form of low bushes, which is perhaps the 
best way to grow them. ‘These plants suc- 
ceed well in the smoke of London as well 
as any shrub we know of, the Fig not ex- 
cepted, and if cut down yearly they will 
throw up vigorous stems clothed with 
graceful Fern-like foliage. 

The beautiful pink-flowered Japanese 
Anemone (A. japonica) and its white 
variety have just commenced to flower in 
borders edging shrubberies, and _ these 
plants will give a good display of blossom 
till severe frosts set in, These Anemones 
should be grown in all small gardens, for 
when once planted in light sandy soil they 
take care of themselves ; and they will either 
grow in the open or under the shade of 
trees, and flower profusely from August 
till November, the blooms of the white one, 
as seen in Battersea Park, resembling these 
of the Poet’s Narcissus, to which they are 
in every way equal, except that they emit 
no perfume. 

Dahlias planted in beds with an under- 
growth of White Paris Daisies will soon 
be an effective feature, and we noted that 
among the Dahlias are planted strong 
clumps of the hardy Flame-flower (Tritoma 
Uvaria), which long after the Dahhas are 
eut down by frost will retain their stalwart 
spikes of brilliant scarlet-orange blossoms, 
and be effective in conjunction with the 
Paris Daisies, which, too, withstand an 
ordinary frost with impunity. 

Carpet bedding is carried out here to 
perfection, as usual, but we notice the 
designs are much more simple, and there- 
fore more effective, than in former years. 
One of the most striking round beds 1s one 
planted as follows: In the centre is a large 
star composed of Blue Lobelia, studded 
with single plants of the variegated Fish- 
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bone Thistle (Chamzpeuce Cassabone) and 
Yucea aloifolia, this star being set in a 
groundwork of Golden Chickweed (Stellaria 
aurea), in which ave introduced small round 
patches of the Silver Stonecrop (Sedum acre 
elegans) with a large Echeveria in the 
centre of each. 








ROSES. 


ROSES FOR THE SEASIDE. 
TurrE are many whose lot is cast in seaside 
towns and who yet have the love of a garden 
implanted in their nature; to such I would 
write a few words of encouragement, as from 
experience I am convinced that, if only a real 
love of flowers be present, success will in the 
end crown their efforts. Like many others, I 
lamented the impossibility of growing Roses in 
such a situation, and, gazing on the smoke- 
begrimed, wind-blown, moribund standards and 
climbing Roses that disgrace the gardens in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town and sea- 
shore, I felt convinced that the queen of flowers 
had deserted part of her legitimate domain. 
At last, fired by a determination to have some 
good Roses or die in the attempt, after careful 
inspection of the various sites I could find in a 
garden sloping steeply to the sea, and over- 
shadowed by trees in the sunniest parts, I 
chose.a place, not more than 30 yards from 
high-water mark, where some shrubs broke the 
force of the sea-winds, and there made a bank 
sloping to the south-east. This was properly 
prepared with fresh soil and rotten manure, and 
the Roses, dwarfs on the Manetti or Brier, 
were duly planted, pruned at the end of 
February, and protected by some Furze 
branches from the violence of the winter winds. 
The consequence was that they began to grow 
very early, and as the late spring was very 
severe that year, most of my Roses died, and 
all had a struggle for bare existence. The 
next year, warned by experience, I pruned 
very late (in the end of March or first days of 
April, according to the season), and in May, 
y hen the young shoots and foliage were 2 in, or 
3 in. long, I placed a band of canvas 18 in. 
high on the sea side of my beds; this proved a 
most efficient protection, as all the Roses had 
been pegged down close to the ground, and in 
June, when the leaves became firm and the 
flower-buds swelling, it was removed. The 
bloom that year was far superior to anything I 
had dared to expect, and from that time to this, 
by eliminating those varieties that will not suc- 
ceed under such conditions, and trying fresh 
sorts and experiments, the quality of the flowers 
has improved. The chief points, then, to be 
insisted on as peculiar to sea-side treatment of 
Roses are late and severe pruning, sacrificing 
something of the summer bloom, so as to insure 
the growth being made as late as possible, pro- 
tection during May and most of June only, 
and carefully pegging the Roses down in the 
case of strong-growing varieties, so as to ensure 
the sea-breeze blowing over their heads. The 
next thing is to give a list of the names of those 
Roses that have succeeded, and also to mention 
some of the well-known old favourites that 
have failed, as in spite of all care some refuse to 
crow or flower, while, happily, others thrive in 


a manner quite at variance to the descriptions 

given of them in catalogues most reliable for 

inland gardens. As a rule, I remark that light- 

coloured Roses do best near the sea and smoke, 

as the dark ones often turn purple and dis- . 
coloured under a sea-breeze or a wind that 

brings the town smoke over them, In the fol- 

lowing list the Rose that succeeds best in its 

colour is put first, and so on in proportion :— 


Hybrid Perpetuals. 
Red and crimson. Dark-coloured. 


Marie Phage : Xavier Olibo 
Mdme. Clémence Joigneaux} Louis Van Houtte 
Madame Victor Verdier 
Duke of Edinburgh 

Dr. Andry 

Horace Vernet 


Rose-coloured. 


Madame Boll 

Marquise de Castellane 
Edouard Morren 
Francois. Michelon 
Paul Néron 

Monsieur Noman 


Light-coloured. 


Baroness Rothschild 
Madame Lacharme ' 
Madame Thérése Levet 
La France 

Marquise de’ Mortémart 
Prince of Wales 

Boule de Neige 

Captain Christy 
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Among Bourbon Roses the old Souvenir de 
Malmaison and Sir Joseph Paxton are specially 
hardy,and Aimée Vibert alone among Noisettes. 
Of Tea Roses it is needless to say that the in- 
valuable Gloire de Dijon succeeds when well 
pegged down, its failmg being that it is in- 
clined to grow too early in spring. ‘The fol- 
lowing also do well when well sheltered :— 


Tea Roses. 


Madame Falcot 
Madame Willermoz 
Marie Ducher 
Perle de Lyon 


Adrienne Christophle 
Boule d'Or 

Catherine Mermet 
Cheshunt Hybrid 


Goubault Regulus 
Josephine Malton | Sombreuil 
It is curious to notice how many ‘“‘old 


friends” fail us by the sea; General Jacque- 
minot, Jules Margottin, Charles Lefebvre, all 
the Victor Verdier race, Alfred Colomb, and 
Sénateur Vaisse refuse to produce even decent 
blooms with me. If any friend could give a 
reason why Marie Baumann and Edouard Mor- 
ren should thrive and Alfred Colomb and Jules 
Margottin refuse to flourish, I should feel much 
obliged. Last autumn, finding that all my 
attempts to make the more tender Noisettes 
(such as Maréchal Niel, Lamarque, and 
Triomphe de Rennes) succeed entirely failed, I 
put up a glass coping, 2 ft. wide, on the top of 
a wall 5 ft. high, facing east, and glass screens 
at each end of the coping to prevent the east 
wind sweeping along the wall. Under this pro- 
tection I planted in a rich border Maréchal Niel, 
Lamarque, Souvenir d’un Ami, Perle de Lyon, 
and other good Roses, and they have grown and 
flowered with such wonderful luxuriance 
(when they would not have lived there with- 
out this slight protection), that I feel inclined 


to recommend its trial by all those who, like. 


myself, live in exposed situations. Occasional 
syringing and watering in dry weather are 
needed, as the coping keeps off some of the 
rain from the border close to the wall. If any- 
body who reads this tale of success and failure 
be tempted to try and make Roses grow where 
they had not grown before, my object will have 
been achieved. 13 a 








FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE ON LIGHT 


SOILS. 
THosE who have soil of a light porous descrip- 
tion to deal with will naturally experience more 
difficulty in obtaining good Strawberries than 
where the natural staple is more holding and 
substantial. At the same time it is quite pos- 
sible to grow fruit of excellent quality in the 
most unfavourable of soils. All the grower has 
to do is to counteract the unfavourable condi- 
tions as far as may lay in his power. [If,. for 
instance, the soil is inclined to parch during the 
summer months, it should at planting time be 
trodden or rolled down as hard as it is possible 
to do. If the surface can be made as hard as a 
eravel walk, so much the better; there is then 
less chance of the roots suffering from at- 
mospheric fluctuations, and the plants will not 
need so much water. This precaution is not 
needful in the case of soils of a somewhat re- 
tentive nature, and it is only where the natural 
staple is of this description that Strawberry 
growing for market can be made profitable. In 
sound loams the particles of soil lie so closely 
packed together, as to form a solid surface al. 
most impervious to the dessicating influence of 
the sun—in other words, such soils do not 
burn. Treading in such cases is by no means 
necessary, and even mulching, with the excep- 
tion of a little straw to keep the fruit clean, 
may be dispensed with. This is the reason why 
so many who have only had to do with favour- 
able soils fail when they have to deal with land 
which parches and burns in the hot sun. So 
great an influence has soil upon the growth of 
the Strawberry plant, that an entirely different 
system of culture has often to be pursued in 
different parts of the same locality, and even of 
the same garden. As an illustration of this I 
may mention that in one particular spot in this 
neighbourhood the Strawberry thrives with rank 
vigour, plants in a single season attaining extra- 
ordinary dimensions, scarcely needing eveninthe 
hottest and dryest of seasons any attention with 
the watering-pot. In another garden hard by 
the greatest precautions have to be taken to 
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ensure a crop. It will therefore be seen that no | 
general rule can be laid down in this matter ; 
operations must be regulated by the nature of 
the soil, and if the grower wishes to attain suc- 
cess in the culture of this favourite and whole- 
some fruit, he must form a correct estimate of 
the difficulties to be encountered, and make | 
up his mind not to spare any amount of labour 
which may be necessary to counteract such un- 
favourable conditions as may naturally exist. 
Where alittle expense is no object there are 
always means to improve light soils. A few 
loads of clay spread over the surface until the 
united action of sun and air, or frost and wind, 
thoroughly pulverises and crumbles it to pieces, 
is undoubtedly the very best material for 
the purpose. For a small garden the outlay 
for making a piece of ground in this 
manner would not be very great, and the result 
would fully justify the expense incurred. Marl, 
where much is procurable, is also an excellent 
cultural agent, its beneficial effect being cer- 
tainly most marked on light lands, its stimulat- | 
ing properties not becoming readily exhausted. | 
In the case of old kitchen gardens where the 
soil has become deficient in certain nutritive pro- 
perties, the addition of a little more exercises a 
most wonderful revivifying effect. By its use alone | 
good crops of fruit may be obtained where re- 
peated applications of manure have failed to in- | 
duce anything like vigour or fruitfulness. 
Another good mater‘al and one more easily ob- 
tained ig road-scrapings. These may generally | 
be bought for 6d. per load, the carting costing | 
from one to two shillings extra, according to the 
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ing influence of the air, fresh fibres will be im- 
mediately formed, and each plant will have 
thrust feeders far into the soil before winter ar- 


rives, The following March run the hoe over 
the ground and then mulch with good 
stable manure, or, failing this, litter of 
some kind or short Grass, To ensure the 


best results, every truss of bloom should be 
picked off the first year. The produce in any 
case cannot be much, and the little self-denial 
exercised will be rewarded by a bountiful crop 
the next year. During the summer every 
attention must be given to cleanliness, pulling 
up weeds as they appear, at the same time 
cutting off all runners as they are made, and 
watering freely in hot weather. A complaint 
that one frequently hears is, that on light soils 
the plantations soon wear out, the crop after 
the first year frequently being very deficient 
in quality and quantity. This, however, is too 
often the fault of the grower, who is apt to for- 
get that a Strawberry plant has its require- 
ments even after it has ripened off its crop of 
fruit. It frequently. happens that very hot 
weather sets in after the crop is gathered, in 
which case, unless the s.ools are at once watered, 
they are apt to suffer to a serious extent, or do 
not start into growth in time to perfect their 
crowns. Some growers recommend cutting off 
the old leaves ; others condemn this practice as 
barbarous. My experience tends to a middle 
course. If some of the old rusty leaves are cut 
off and a good watering given, the energies of 
the plant are then concentrated upon the pro- 
duction of fresh foliage, and growth generally 





Larze-leayed Gunnera in the open air. 


distance, or, what is still better, the parings from | 
the sides of the road may be bought at a cheap 
rate, for, containing, as they do, a large propor- 
tion of organic matter, they not only impart so- 
lidity, but add considerably to the fertility of 
the soil. Light soils do not need so much pre- 
vious preparation as thoso of a retentive nature 
if well stirred once or twice with the fork 
during September, and there will remain nothing 
more to do than to add such manure as may be 
considered necessary, breaking it well to pieces 
and forking it in asdeeply as possible. Any of the 
materials above recommended which are to be 
employed should at the same time be forked 
in with the top spit. There are various methods 
of forming a Strawberry plantation. In good 
strong holding soils it is customary to allow 
quite 24 ft. between the rows, and 18 in. from 
plant to plant, and even in light soils, if the 
ground is heavily manured, deeply stirred, and 
well mulched in the summer, this distance 
cannot be accounted too much. We will now 
suppose that a good tilth has been prepared in 
the manner recommended. We have only then 
to choose a dry day, and roll or tread the surface 
quite hard. The more sandy, light, and porous 
the natural staple, the greater necessity is there 
for making it firm. Having completed this opera- 
tion, strike out the rows at the required distance 
by patting the line, so that its form is impressed 
upon the soil. Mark the place for each plant 
and set it in firmly with the trowel, settling it 
well in place by treading firmly, but gently, 
round the collar.. When thus fixed there is but 
little danger of hard frost drawing them out of | 
the ground. If planting has been carefully con- 
ducted, and the roots preserved against the dry- 





is more free than when the entire mass of old 
leaves is allowed to remain. 

There is another point to which I would direct 
the attention of those engaged in Strawberry 
culture. Whena plant has fruited the second 
year, it will, if at all vigorous, be found to con- 
sist of a number of crowns, large and small, 
and, in the case of many varieties, very much 
crowded together. These crowns the third 
year will many of them prove sterile, twenty of 
them perhaps not giving half-a-dozen trusses of 
bloom. ‘This is owing to the foliage being so 
dense and the crowns so thick together, that 
sun and air c:nnot well penetrate to them ; they 
do not mature, hence the necessity for partial de- 
foliation and thinning out the crowns. Wherea 
dozen crowns exist quite a third should be cut 
clean away. If atthe same time a top-dressing 
of good free soil be given and worked up well 
around the collar, the production of new roots 
from the base of the crown will be stimulated 
and the plant will take on as it were a renewal 
of life and energy. This thinning out of the 
crowns is-but little understood and but seldom 
practised, hence the reason that plantations so 
often wear out and become unfruitful in a short 
time. I have known plantations last five or six 
years when thus yearly attended to. At any 
rate, itis a practice that I can conscientiously 
recommend, and the little labour involved there- 
by should not be grudged, being much less than 
would be incurred by making fresh beds. 
There is one particular method of making a 
Strawberry plantation which I would recommend 
to those who may have soils of a peculiarly un- 
favourably nature to deal with. I allude to the 
formation of beds some 4 ft, in width, the plants 




















































































































































































to be set, if plenty of runners are obtainable, 


some 9in. apart, to be thinned the following 
season, leaving every alternate plant. The whole 
surface of the soil being covered with foliage, 
the sun cannot well act upon and parch it ; the 
plants, therefore, do not die off. In this manner 
of growing heavy mulchings are not necessary, 
an annual top-dressing of soil and a sprinkling 
of guano in early spring being all that is needed. 
Thinning and defoliation being duly attended to, 
such beds will last for years. The crop will be 
somewhat later than that produced by isolated 
stools, bnt there is the advantage of the bloom 
not being cut by frost, which it seldom is, owing 
tu its being so much protected by the foliage. 
The beds, being only 4 ft. wide, with a path on 
each side, allow of the fruit being gathered 
with ease; and by bending some Hazel rods 
over and tying them together in the middle, the 
whole of the fruit may be secured against the 
attacks of birds. J. CORNHILL, 
Byfleet, Surrey. 





PRUNING AND GRAFTING. 
Roveuty speaking, the objects of all pruning 
are to obtain fruit, but the subject is a wide 
one, and branches off into several collateral 
issues. For instance, we sometimes prune to 
secure bulk of tree by 
heading back the main 
branches, but the ul- 
timate object still is to 
obtain fruit, as a tree 
must be built up before 
itcan bear. Then, again, 
trees are pruned to as- 
sume various forms, by 
cutting to a bud point- 
ing in any given direc- 
tion. In pruning or- 
chard trees, the main 
object should be to let 
in the sunshine; it in- 
creases the circulation, 
and sends the forces of 
the tree into the right 
ehannel for fruit-bear- 
ing ; and to that end the 
dense places should be 
thinned, at the sametime 
cutting out all crossing, 
deformed, and _ badly- 
placed branches. _ Dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits re- 
quire different modes of 
pruning ; some bear best 
on spurs, and others on 
the previous year’s wood, 
One of the chief aims 
of pruning is the con- 
centration of the tree’s 
efforts by decreasing 
the number of anything ; 
increased development 1s 
secured for those left. 
Tf all regularly pruned 
trees were thinned in 
summer, so that the sun 
could look into the obscure places, there would 
be more and better fruit; and if growers of 
fruit give thought to the matter they will 
soon learn the value of having a tree elothed, 
but not crowded, with good, strong, healthy 
foliage, where each leaf and bud has had a rea- 
sonable share of sun and air; and this result 
cannot be obtained permanently by either the 
non-pruner or by those who prune immode- 
rately. 

Without reckoning budding, there are two 
methods of grafting that are commonly prac- 
tised in gardens, viz., whip-grafting and crown 
or rind grafting. In the former case, which is 
applicable mostly to young stocks, the scion 1s 
fitted on the stock in the same manner as a whip 
is fitted on to its handle. The stock is headed 
down and a good slice cut off one side. The 
scion—a piece of well-ripened wood, from 4 in. 
to 6 in. long—is prepared in a similar manner 
by having a slice about 2 in. long cut from one 
side and made to fit close to the stock, at least 
on one side, so that the bark on each may meet 
and unite. A better and closer union is to be 
obtained by making a downward cut in the 
stock, forming a small slit; a similar cut is 
made in the scion, so as to form a tongue to fit 
into the slit of the stock, and the whole is bound 
firmly together with soft matting. Any one 





Wigandia, a plant for 


| shield of bark protecting above and below, and 
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learning to graft may practice upon the branches 
of any growing trees until they have gained ex- 
perience in the handling of the knife. Crown 
or rind-grafting is more especially suited for 
headed-down trees or large stocks. The stock 
is first headed down, and the cut smoothed with 
a knife. Three or four scions may be placed on 
each branch ; they should be prepared by cut- 
ting one side flat and tapering, the cut portion 
to be about 2 in. long; the outer bark on the 
uncut face of the scion, opposite to the part cut 
flat, should be shaved off carefully, leaving on 
as much as possible of the cambium or under 
bark. The point of the knife is then drawn up 
the bark of the stock, about as deep as the 
scions will reach. A skewer of bone or ivory, 
of similar shape to the scion, is then inserted 
between the rind and the wood opposite the 
niches cut in the bark, and as soon as the instru- 
ment is withdrawn, the prepared scions are in- 
serted, and tied in and clayed immediately. 
Budding is an equally simple process, with 
this difference—the grafter inserts a portion of 
wood and several buds, whilst the budder only 
takes one bud, generally without any wood, and 
inserts it by making a slit in the back of the 
stock. The bud should be a well developed one, 
and should be cut from the shoot with a small 





warm sheltered gardens in southern counties only. 


the bud and bark is slipped underneath the bark 
of the stock and tied in carefully, but firmly. 
Grafting is best done in spring, when the sap 
rises, the grafts having been cut a month prevl- 
ously and laid in damp earth, as it is necessary 
the stock should be in advance of the scion. On 
the other hand, in budding, the bud is taken 
from one growing shoot, and inserted in another 
immediately in summer, EK. H. 


ee 


Strawberries.—All should ere this be in 
their fruiting pots, and be growing rapidly. 
Keep the runners constantly pinched off and 
never allow them to suffer even slightly in the 
matter of watering, or to become drawn and 
weakly from standing too closely together. 
They should be kept free from weeds by pulling 
them out as soon as perceived, as under no 
circumstances should the surface soil be broken 
up; such a proceeding should ever be looked 
upon as wanton destruction of the best roots of 
the plants. If a small proportion of bone 
manure was incorporated with the soil for 
potting, no manure water will be required, as 
the aim should be the obtaining of sturdy, 
fruitful crowns rather than an immense pro- 
fusion of leaves, accompanied as they would be 
with large sappy crowns difficult to ripen, 
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How to Catch Harwigs. — Taking 
advantage of the fact that these insects feed in 
the night, almost any substance in which they 
can conceal themselves in the day may be 
employed to trap them. The usual practice of 
placing a small inverted flower-pot with a bit of 
Moss in the bottom on the top of the stake to 
which the plant is tied is not a bad means of 
catching them, provided the pots be regularly 
examined, Another trap commonly used is 
small bundles of Bean-stalks tied up, cut 6 in. 
or 8 in. long, placed in each plant, and looked 
over daily by shaking the end of the bundle on 
a board or other substance, by which they can 
be destroyed. The most simple and effective 
traps are pieces of newspaper, crumpled roughly 
up in the hand, and stuck anywhere in the 
plants, unfolding them two or three times a 
week, when numbers of the insects will be 
found concealed in them. If there happens to 
have been bred a nest of young robins near the 
ground, the numbers of earwigs they will eat, 
when they have taken flight and got old enough 
to find their own food, will astonish anyone 
taking the trouble to watch their movements. 
In the case of Dahlias (and there is, perhaps, no 
flower to which they do so much harm as to 
the Dahlia), the use of thin muslin bags, in 
which the buds are placed before they expand, 
drawn up close round the stalk of the flower 
so as to prevent the insects getting to them, is 
also a method followed by some growers. A 
piece of cotton-wool, twisted round the flower- 
stem just behind the bud, will prevent them 
getting to the flowers. By resorting to some or 
all of these methods, their numbers can be so 
far kept under as to prevent the disappointment 
of finding all the best buds rendered useless. 
As preventives, the circular earthen pans that 
are made for the purpose, in the fashion of a 
collar to the plant, are very effective. They 
should be put down firmly and kept full of 
water, and nothing in the shape of a bridge 
should ever be allowed to make a way for the 
earwigs to cross the water. Mulching is said 
by some to induce earwigs, but this hardly 
seems reasonable, for whatever keeps the ground 
cool and moist acts as a preventive. 








House and Window Gardening. 


GARDENING ON WINDOW-SILLS. 


In outside window gardening there is abundant 
room for more variety than at present ; many 
plants not commonly met with in such positions 
might be advantageously used. Bright and con- 
tinuous effects may be produced by annuals 
alone if sown at different times and brought 
forward in boxes successionally, Ivy and other 
creepers might be planted along the front of the 
boxes and allowed to hang down naturally over 
the side, or they may be planted at the ends 
and trained upwards. Virginian Creepers, again, 
are exceedingly useful for this purpose. The 
Canary Creeper and other Tropzolums would be 
quite at home in boxes outside the windows, 
provided the soil was rich and water was libe- 
rally supplied. There are, in fact, so many 
things that may be successfully grown outside 
windows in boxes that one wonders that so little 
variety is seen. 

_ In order to keep a window gay and interest- 
ing I should suggest that several sets of boxes 
about 5 in. deep be prepared, using the deepest 
for the summer-blooming plants. The year 
might be commenced with a box filled with 
Sedums, not necessarily all of one kind. There 
might be a mixture with the long shoots falling 
over the box gracefully on all sides; with the 
Sedums might be associated in early spring 
Crocuses and Snowdrops planted in October. 
Hyacinths and Tulips might also be inter- 
mingled, and there would be no occasion to re- 
plant the boxes every year. What a sensation 
would be created by a box brimfull of common 
Yellow Primrose early in spring, or the Wild 
Hyacinth or Bluebell ! Many a dweller in large 
towns who was country-born would be en- 
raptured by the sight of the flowers of their 
childhood. Polyanthuses and Alpine Auriculas 
from seed would also be very effective, and 
could be obtained at a very small cost and 
trouble; in succession might follow autumn- 
sown annuals of many bright and beautiful 
kinds. In summer lclargoniums, Stocks, Mig 
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nonette, &c., would look gay and give oft a 
delightful perfume ; and when the autumn and 
winter came round there would be dwarf 
Chrysanthemums, single Russian Violets, and 
dwarf Shrubs, including berry-bearing species. 
If some pains be taken with the Violets to get 
plants started early, they will begin flowering 
in autumn, and continue to bloom through the 
winter, 

There are numbers of plants that would be 
as effective as those I have named, or even 
more so, but I hope I have already said enough 
to show that the materials for beautifying the 
humblest home are neither scanty nor costly, 
and that the care and attention necessary to 
their successtul development will open up new 
sources of thought and supply a pure source of 
enjoyment, all the more gratifying because 
untainted by selfishness. If the outside of the 
window may be described as the poor man’s 
flower garden, the inside may, by a similar 
figure of speech, be called his hothouse ; or he 
may have his aquarium, furnished with gold 
fish, and, to keep the water pure, a few aquatic 
plants. 








THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 16.—Sowing Radishes, Snowball and Stone 
Turnips, Incomparable, Enfield Market, Imperial, Match- 
less, and Little Pixie Cabbages, Mignonette in pots, 
Bath Cos, Hicks’ Cos, Stansted Park, and All the Year 
Round Lettuces, Frogmore Walcheren,and Early London 
Cauliflower; putting in cuttings of Salvia, Gazania, 
Balm, Pelargonium, Hydrangea, Fuchsia, and a few 
Achyranthes for stock; planting Sweet Williams and 
Rockets ; layering Carnations. 


Aug. 1'7.—Sowing Cucumbers to grow in pots, also 
Prickly Spinach ; potting Madame Vaucher Pelargonium 
for autumn, also double Wallflowers ; cuttings of Agera- 
tum, Heliotrope, Agathwa, and Verbenas put in a cold 
frame plunged in ashes; planting Wallflowers, Endive on 
Potato land, and July-sown Cabbage ; putting nets up to 
Vineries to keep out wasps; taking up seed Potatoes 
(Prolifics) ; cutting Lavender; pulling up autumn-sown 
Onions; digging sume land for spring annuals; making 
pit for Endive and for Bath Cos Lettuce and latest Cu- 
cumbers; earthing up Cauliflower. 


Aug. 18.—Sowing Globe, Tripoli, and Strasburg 
Onions, Schizanthus, East Lothian, and Brompton Stocks ; 
potting Vesuvius and Dr. Lindley Pelargoniums for win- 
ter; putting Primulas into their flowering pots; also 
putting in cuttings of bedding Pelargoniums; netting 
Rlums; putting Pinksin a sunny place under a wall; 
putting Shallots and Garlic under cover; budding 
Roses; levelling ground for autumn Onions; hoeing up 
Strawberries an manuring for early Cabbage; cutting 
Laurels over a second time ; clipping Yew hedges. 


Aug. 19.—Sowing hardy annuals ; potting off some 
late-sown Cinerarias, also Pinks; putting in cuttings of 
follyhock and Senecio; planting Antirrhinums ; prick- 
ing out Stocks and Sweet Williams; repotting the 
largest Cinerarias forearly bloom, some Musk seedlings 
and Bouvardias; lifting Ashtop and Handsworth Pota- 
toes for seed; earthing up Celery; making a bed for 
Violets; painting Apple trees with paraftin for American 
blight ; thinning late-sown Carrots and Tnrnips; also 
last-sown Mignonette, and taking old flowers off in order 
to encourage them to grow again. 


Aug. 20.—Sowing Cherophyllum bulbosum, Ralish, 
and also Spanish Radish, Silene pendula, and §. p. alba, 
Nemophila insignis, and Pansy ; likewise last Mignonette; 
potting Masdevallias and Odontoglossums; putin cuttings 
of Nasturtium, Gazania, Petunia; planting July-sown Bath 
Cos Lettuce ; layering Strawberry runners for planting ; 
also Chrysanthemums and Anne Boleyn Pinks ; tying up 
Stephanotis, Allamandas, and Roses ; shifting interme- 
diate Stocks into 6-in. and 8-in. pots ; making land ready 
for Bath Cos Lettuce, July-sown Cabbage, and Endive . 
also for Leeks and Wallflowers; mowing off one bed of 
Parsley to get it to grow for winter. 


Aug. 21.—Sowing Beck’s Gem Pea; potting scented- 
leaved Pelargoniums ; putting in cuttings of Veronicas, 
show Felargoniums, and a few more Manglesi ; staking 
all dwarf Mignonette that is ready; moving Primulas 
from behind wall to pits; earthing-up late winter 
Greens ; thinning out last-sown Turnips and latest-sown 
Mignonette ; stopping straggling shoots on early Vines ; 
exposing Peaches out-of-doors; taking runners off potted 
Perens plants; taking off breastwood from wall 

rees. 


Plants and Flowers in 


ots r 
house-decoration :— Pp eady for 


Justicias Moss Roses 
Mignonette Stocks 

Bouvardias Calceolaria 
Scarlet Geranium Fuchsia 

French Geranium Hydrangea 
Double Geranium Lobelia 
Scutellaria Mocciniana Pelargoniums 
Godetia in variety Cockscombs 
Balsams Petunia 

Agrostis pulchella Myrtle 

Heliotrope Musk 

Zinnia elegans Blue Cornflower 
Carnations Sweet Pea 

Clove Carnation Lilium auratum 
Roses »  lancifolium 
Gardenias Dianthus Heddewizi 
Pansies Calliopsis 

Spirewas Lilies 





Stephanotis 
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Glasshouses, 


The deficiency of blooming plants in conser- 
vatories at the present time of the year may be 


compensated by a liberal admixture of such| 


plants as Draceenas and Coleus. Of the former 
take such kinds as Cooperi, ferrea, and termi- 
nalis ; the bright markings of their leaves will 
supply the place of flowers, and the plants will 
not receive injury for the next two months by 
being placed in a house without fire-heat. 
The different varieties of Coleus should be placed 
so as to get as much light as possible, otherwise 
they become drawn and have an unsightly ap- 
pearance. The old Plumbago capensis is another 
useful plant for this time of the year, not grown 
nearly so much as it deserves to be. The pre- 
sent is a good time to propagate it. The small 
half-ripe side shoots will strike freely inserted 
in small pots under bell-glasses in a warm house 
or frame. These, when struck, should be en- 
couraged to make growth before the autumn gets 
too far advanced. They should be wintered in 
a temperature of 45° or 50°. In the spring 
they should be headed down and potted in 
6-in. or 8-in. pots, using good fibrous loam. If 
desired some may be grown on in larger pots, 
but for general decoration they are more useful 
in acomparatively small state. The plants will 
last for years by cutting them back in the spring 
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fit for the purpose. They are often such strong 
growers that they quickly run up to the top, 
leaving the lower portion of the pillars, where 
their presence is much rent devoid of 
leaves. Where plants for use in this way are 
required they are usually wanted to give imme- 
diate effect, and for that purpose it is well to 
prepare them beforehand by growing them on 
in pots until they are large enough to produce 
some effect at once ; if healthy young plants are 
got now and an extra shift given them, time 
will be gained. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that instead of having the shoots pinched so as 
to form bushy specimens, they should be 
trained erect, only stopping a few of the 
strongest growths at different heights to cause 
these to break out. Subjoined are a few of the 
best plants for the purpose: Cantua dependens 
bears deep pink flowers, produced like those of 
Fuchsia corymbiflora ; this is only fit for a pil- 
lar, as its determinately erect habit makes it 
unsuitable for growing in the ordinary way. 
Hovea Celsi, the lovely blue flowers of which 
are unsurpassed by those of any Pea-blossomed 
plant, has a habit which just fits it for growing 
on pillars. Habrothamnus elegans, which is 
stronger in growth than the two preceding, can 
also be easily kept within bounds, and is like- 
wise an excellent subject for the purpose indi-. 
cated. Mitraria cocci- 
nea (the Scarlet Mitre- 
flower) is another effec- 
tive plant in a position of 
this kind, as by annual 
judicious cutting - back 
it can be had in flower 
from the 


bottom up 
to any reasonable 
height. The old Hoya 


carnosa, which will suc- 
ceed for many years in a 
very small pot, is no- 
where seen to greater 
advantage than when 
trained toa pillar. The 
blue Plumbago capensis, 
too, needs compara- 
tively little root-space, 
and grows up quickly ; 
its foliage is always 
neat, and it will keep on 
for many weeks produc- 
ing its handsome pale 
blue flowers. Clianthus 
magnificus and C, puni- 
ceus are both good pillar 
plants, which are not 
disposed to get too 
large. Fuchsia corymbi- 
flora is never seen in 
better condition than 
when grown in this way. 
The red and white 

















Solanum macrophyllum, as grown in the London Parks. 


just before they commence growth and when 
they have broken, replacing a portion of the old 
soil with new material, returning them to the 
same or a size larger pot. Fuchsias should have 
their seed-pods picked off regularly, or they soon 
cease to flower freely ; they ought to be sup- 
plied twice a week with weak manure water. 
Double Petunias are very useful at this season, 
either as decorative plants or for furnishing cut 
flowers. They should receive regular attention 
in the way of stopping and tying, to induce 
them to break back, or, from their quick, some- 
what straggling habit of growth, they become 
unsightly. Lilium auratum is a most useful 
subject for conservatory decoration at this sea- 
son, but should not be introduced in too great 
numbers at a time, as its perfume, being so 
powerful, is oppressive. Attend well to the 
different varieties of Lilium lancifolium, by 
keeping them neatly tied out, and supplying 
them regularly two or three times a week with 
manure water, otherwisesthe soil becomes ex- 
hausted and they lose their bottom leaves, 
which destroys half the beauty of the plants. 
They must on no account be allowed at this 
season to sutfer from want of water. 

Pillar Plants.—Many of the plants classed 
as greenhouse climbers, and employed for cover- 


|ing the usual roof supports, are far from being 








Lapagerias are amongst 
the best plants that 
can be employed for the 
purpose ; the only ob- 
jection to their use being 
that as they get old 
they require considerably more root room than 
is afforded by the usually small space that is 
available at the foot of a greenhouse or con- 
servatory pillar wherein to turn a plant out, and 
if kept in pots or boxes the arrangement of the 
house is generally such as to produce an un- 
sightly appearance. Plants of any or all of 
these, well prepared beforehand, will, when 
transferred to the positions they are to occupy, 
soon obviate the disagreeable effects of baie 
pillars. 

Achimenes.—These should have every 
attention as they go out of bloom to assist them 
in forming and ripening their tubers ; the best 
place in which to treat them at this season for 
that purpose is a pit or frame where they can be 
kept moderately close and shaded, in additon to 
which they should be freely syringed overhead, 
that the leaves may be maintained in a fresh, 
healthy condition. Achimenes are too fre- 


| quently stowed away directly they cease flower- 


ing or become the least shabby, and water 
entirely withheld from them, a course of treat- 
ment the reverse of what they require, as 16 1s 
just at that time assistance is needed in render- 
ing the drying-off process gradual and natural, 
By affording the first batch a little extra atten- 
tion, they will form an abundance of fine, large 
tubers, superior in every way to any that can 
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be obtained from those now coming on, which 
may therefore be discarded as soon as they have 
discontinued blooming. 

BHucharis amazonica.—Valuable as this 
is at any season, it is never more welcome than 
during the autumn and winter months, a time 
of the year when such choice blooms are doubly 
appreciated. Fortunately, they may be had at 
that season almost as readily as at any other, 
provided there be the necessary convenience for 
growing them and a good stock of plants to work 
with. Where this is the case, a portion of the 
plants should be always resting and others 
coming on in different stages, So as to keep up 
a constant succession of flowers for cutting or 
other purposes. Those intended for blooming 
during October, November, and December 
should now be at rest in a cool house or pit, 
where they have only had sufficient water 
afforded them to keep the leavesalive and fresh. 
If a portion of these be transferred into hot- 
house heat and kept well supplied with tepid 
water, they will soon commence to throw up 
their flower-spikes, and when these are cut the 
plants should be grown on for a time before they 
are again put torest. Owing to the rapid way 
in which the bulbs increase in number, frequent 
division and repotting are necessary in order to 
renew the soil and make a separation of the large 
flowering roots from those of smaller size, which 
can either be discarded or kept for stock, The 
goil that suits them best is rough lumps of peat, 
leaf-soil, and a sprinkling of rotten manure, to 
which should be added sufficient sand to keep 
the whole porous and open, so that the water 
may pass freely through. To aid this the pots 
must be thoroughly well drained by placing at 
least 2 in. of crocks in them, over which some 
half-rotten leaves should be scattered, to pre- 
vent the finer soil from running amongst them 
and filling the interstices, Water somewhat 
sparingly for the first week or two till they get 
fresh hold of the soil, and then gradually 
increase the supply as the pots fill with roots, 
after which, if the heat be sufficient, they 
can scarcely have too much, either at the roots 
or overhead, where a.good syringing is always 
acceptable. 

Flower Garden. 


In a flowering state, Roses of every deserip- 
tion are all the better for having all bad flowers 
regularly removed, not more for the sake of neat- 
ness than for the encouragement of successional 
blooms. If excessive growth is exhibited by 
plants on rockwork, there is danger of the 
stronger overpowering the weaker unless early 
attention be paid to them. The present is a very 
good time te propagate many of this class of 
plants by division. The propagating of bedding 
plants may now be commenced, cutting off strag- 
gling shoots for the purpose. A fortnight hence 
will be ample time to put in a few store pots of 
cuttings of such. plants as do not lift well ; 
amongst these are Petanias, Verbenas, Helio- 
tropes, Lobelias, Coleus, Alternantheras, and 
Tresines. Still, no pains ought to be spared to 
render the flower garden as attractive as circum- 
stances will permit by the preservation to the 
fullest extent of neatness, both as regards the 
beds, turf, and walks. 


Indoor Fruit. 


Vines.—Remove the lights if practicablefrom 
the earliest Vineries in which all the wood is 
thoroughly well ripened and the fruit cut, and 
paint and repair the house: Where Grapes are 
now ripe and hanging, precautions should be 
taken against the ravages of wasps and other 


thesun. Trim out all shoots not required for next 
year’s work, so as to thoroughly ripen those 
retained, Where the fruit has been gathered, 
and the wood is well matured, ventilate the 
houses as much as possible night and day, and 
syringe with a solution of sulphur for the eradi- 
cation of red spider, and use some dissolved soft- 
soap or Gishurst Compound in the water when 
syringing for the destruction of scale. Keep the 
borders moderately moist, for drought under 
any circumstances 1s exceedingly harmful to the 
trees. 


Melons.—Prevent over-luxuriance by means 
of kindly treatment and a little ventilation at 
night as well as during the day, in preference to 
stinting the supply of moisture and pinching 
severely. However, their growth must be regu- 
lated and held in check, and attention must be 
paid to the fertilisation of the blooms. To those 
whose fruits are swelling, give heavy appli- 
cations of water, and occasionally some liquid 
manure. 


Cucumbers.—The plants for winter fruit- 
ing should now be sown, and cuttings struck from 
present fruiters to succeed them. Worn-out 
plants may now be cut in rather severely, and 
the borders mulched and well watered, and the 
linings renewed ; the plants soon make a fresh 
start and bear well for some time yet. Attend to 
the usual routine of thinning the leaves, shoots, 
and fruits whilst in a young state. 


Outdoor Fruit. 


It is now time that all summer pruning and 
stopping of shoots should be finished, as there is 
now no danger of the trees making growth to 
be in any way detrimental to the formation and 
full development of fruit-buds for next season, 
Any such work still to be done should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible, after which the 
shoots should be neatly laid or tied in, and 
the ripening fruit be exposed to the influence 
of sun and air by having the foliage drawn on 
one side, or, if need_ be, removed altogether ; 
but this should only be done when the leaves 
cover the fruit, and so hinder its colouring 
properly. Should the summer continue hot 
and dry, watering will be a serious item of 
garden labour, as it is from this date to the 
end of September that fruit trees require most 
water. If that should be scarce mulch deeply 
with litter or Grass. Gather Apricots, Peaches, 
and Nectarines a day or two before they are 
intended to be used and before the sun touches 
them in the morning ; they will then keep for 
several days in a cool room and be all the 
better for it. Of course, they should be laid 
on some soft substance, such as dry Moss or 
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and trench every spare piece of ground, which 
if uncropped should be ridged. In dry wea- 
ther abundantly water all kinds of crops that 
will be removed before winter, but to such as 
remain during that season water should be judi- 
ciously applied, as too much induces soft growth 
liable to be destroyed by frost. 


Endive and Lettuce.—Ground should 
now be prepared for the principal crop of En- 
dive and autumn Lettuce; for these it ought 
to be well manured and in a moderately dry 
position. Do not overcrowd the plants, especi- 
ally Endive. The rows of Endive should be 
15 in. or 18 in. apart, according to the condi- 
tion of the soil, giving the most room where 
the growth is likely to be strongest. Let- 
tuce, especially where the small Cabbage va- 
riety (such as Tom Thumb) is planted, need 
not have so much room, More Endive should 
now be sown. For general use the Green 
Curled is most esteemed, but where the Broad- 
leaved Batavian is liked a pinch of each may 
be put in. Do not sow the seeds too thickly ; 
they are liable to the attacks of birds or i- 
sects, and usually almost every seed vegetates. 
Previous sowings that are already up, if too 
thick, should be thinned out sufficiently to 
allow them room, or they get drawn up so 
weakly as to be long in getting hold when 
planted out. Some Lettuce—Tom Thumb, 
Black-seeded Bath Cos, and likewise the hardy 
Hammersmith—should also be now sown ; the 
last-named sort is not equal in quality to the 
Cos varieties, but in many places it will stand 
the winter where other kinds would fail. 


Ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable 
Marrows must be plentifully supplied with 
water, or they cannot possibly keep on hear- 
ing. It should be given in quantity sufficient 
to reach as far as the roots extend. 


Onions.—As soon as these show signs of 
completing growth they should at once be pulled 
up, or they will commence to make fresh roots, 
which injures their keeping properties. They 
are all the better for being driedquickly. Where 
a moderate quantity only is grown that can be 
dealt with in this way; the old method of spread- 
ing them thinly ona slate or tile roof has the 
advantage that if much wet weather should 
follow immediately upon their being drawn 
they are not so liable to root afresh as if laid 
on the bed to dry; or the simple plan may 
be followed of tying them in bunches of eight 
or ten immediately they are pulled, and hang- 
ing them up on the outside walls of a building 
that has an overhanging eave sufficient to throw 
off the rains; the north side is the best for 
keeping them late in the spring, as there they 





wadding. Early kinds of Pears, such as Citron 
des Carmes, Belle de Bruxelles, and Jargonelle, 
are now sufficiently rive to gather; it is not 
well to allow them to fully ripen on the trees, 
as then the flavour is not nearly so good, and 
the fruit soon decays. Let all runners required 
for forcing and new plantations of Straw- 
berries be taken off as early as possible, in 
order that the beds may be cleared of runners 
and bad foliage, after which slightly point 
over between the rows, and give a fresh mulch- 
ing of rotten manure. Water freely all newly- 
planted beds, to get growth completed by the 
end of September. A nursery bed of runners 
should be kept on hand to make good any 
failure that may occur. 


Vegetables. 


August is a month of sowing and trans- 
planting. If the weather be dry then the seeds 





depredators, either by placing the clusters in 
little muslin bags, or, if convenient, covering 
over all openings for ventilation with sheets of 
tiffany, hexagon netting, or frigi domo, A some- 
‘what dry atmosphere is necessary where Grapes 
are ripe and colouring, but still guard against 
too much dryness. In late Vineries where the 
berries are swelling give air night and day, and 
maintain an equal temperature by means of a 
little fire-heat, which dispels stagnant damp in 
dull weather and renders the atmosphere sweet 
and healthy ; give also abundance of water, and 
sometimes manure water to the borders, and libe- 
rally damp all paths, walls, and floors during the 
day, otherwise shrivelling soon sets in, and red 
spider makes its appearance. 
Peaches and Nectarines.—In order to 
give late fruits every chance of ripening pro- 
perly, fully expose them to the influence of 


require moisture ; and in order to best ensure 
it, let the ground be deeply dug, levelled, and 
rolled, and sown with as much expedition as 
possible, so as to prevent it from parting with 
its moisture ; a mat or some litter placed over it 
until the seeds begin to germinate will also be 
found useful in periods of drought. The hoe 
should be in constant use, and all weeds and 
vegetable refuse should be collected in a heap, 
where, by mixing it with lime and by means of 
frequent turnings, insect life, and also that of 
the seeds of weeds, may be destroyed and de- 
composition accelerated. Hoeing and surface- 
stirring should be rigorously persevered in, 
and slugs and insects should be kept in check 





permit vegetables to run to seed, unless re- 


quired for that purpose, and then they should 
have a place set apart for them, Manure well 


by means of dressings of soot and lime. Never 


have not the disposition to grow so early. 
Shallots, if not already taken up, should be at 
once removed to a dry place and kept there. 








How to Grow Rhubarb. — Rhubarb 
will grow on many kinds of soil, but the richer 
and deeper it is the finer will be its quality and 
the larger its size. The situation should also 
be moderately dry, or made so by drainage. — 
It will grow in clay, peat, or the bog-earth of 
the fens. We have seen it sueceed remarkably 
well in mud cleaned out from the river. 
Perhaps, had it a choice, it would elect, like 
most other garden plants, a turfy loam, leaning 
to clay rather than sand. When the leaves 
get fairly into growth it needs some strong 
‘stimulant to keep them growing. The larger 
the leaves of one season the stronger will be 
the crown for the next; hence the importance 
of rich feeding all through the growing season. 
It is a good plan in small gardens to plant 
Rhubarb near the depét for house sewage, so 
that.it may be nourished with strong waters as 
well as rich solid manure; 4 ft. at least of a 
rich root-run should be provided for it. 
For new plantations the ground should be 
thoroughly trenched and the manure carefully 
incorporated with it. Its productive force 
should be kept up afterwards by an annual 
dressing from 4 in. to 6 in. in thickness. No 
plant is more easily increased and multiplied 
than Rhubarb ; plants of two or more years old 
seed freely if permitted to doso. Unless seed 
be required, however, they should not be 
allowed to do so, as seed-bearing weakens the 
crowns. The seeds ripen about the end of 
September, and may be sown at once in shallow 
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drills 1 yard apart, or they may be sown in 
‘ebruary. AS soon as they are well up, thin 
the plants to 18 in. or 2 ft. asunder, according 
to the size of the plant and the intention of the 
cultivator. If intended to remain where they 
are, 1 yard apart is close enough—indeed, too 
close for the Victoria variety. Some, however, 
prefer rows 2 ft. apart, and thinning the plants 
¢o lft. only the first season; then in the 
October or February following fresh ground is 
prepared, and the Victoria transplanted at 
distances of from 4 ft. to 6 ft. by 4 ft., and the 
Defiance 3 ft. by 18 in. or 2 ft. The best plan 
is to sow Rhubarb where it is to remain, as it 
forms immense roots that are easily broken, 


and to break it is to injure it more or less.- 


Nevertheless, a very common mode of propagat- 
ing Rhubarb is by root division. The huge 
stool or fleshy root is sliced into as many por- 
tions as there are crowns to it with a sharp 
knife or spade, and each slice forms a new plant. 
This is rather a barbarous mode of increase. 
Gathering Rhubarb and when to cease gather- 
ing are matters which require more attention 
than they generally receive. In gathering, the 
proper method is to give the leaf-stalk a twist 
outward and a sudden jerk down at the same 
moment. From want of attention to this, 
many tear off the crown with the base of the 
leaf-stalk. Again, too many leaves should not 
be gathered at once. If a plant have only a 
dozen leaves, do not gather more than six of 
them, and let these be the lowest. As to the 
age of the stalk, that depends a good deal upon 
taste. Some prefer Rhubarb when the leaves 
are freshly unrolled, others when they are half- 
grown, and others when they are fully grown. 
Of course there is great waste if the stalks be 
gathered before they have reached their full 
length, Rhubarb is at its best just when the 
leaf has reached full size. It can hardly be too 
old for preserving, and is seldom gathered till 
the end of August for that purpose. As to the 
time of ceasing to gather Rhubarb, it should 
certainly be not later than August if the gather- 
ing is to be annual: this leaves but little time 
for the last leaves to ripen good crowns for the 
next year’s crop. All the leaves removed have 
doubtless been a Joss to the plant: they did 
much to weaken and nothing to strengthen it ; 
it is only the leaves left on that recoup it for its 
loss in those taken off. Hence the importance 
of rich food to replenish the plant and time for 
the maturation of the later growth; and it 
need hardly be said that no weed must be per- 
mitted to grow at the expense of the Rhubarb 
plants. Grown as_ here briefly set forth, 
perhaps no crop yields a heavier or more 
profitable return.—S. 
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Potato Disease.—I am sorry to say the 
Potato disease is showing itself very plainly 
among early Potatoes in my neighbourhood. I 
have pulled up all the haulm and hope thereby 
to save them. I was very fortunate last year 
in doing so, having enough to last me till 
March. Many of my neighbours are taking a 
leaf out of my book this year.—R. H. 

Large Cauliflowers.—I saw cut, on the 
19th of July, in the nurseries of Mr. C. J. 
Baker, Littlehampton, Sussex, four Cauli- 
flowers, called the new Italian Ne Plus Ultra, 
one of which weighed 12 1b., the total weight 
of the four being 401lb. ‘They gained a first- 
class certificate at the West Sussex Monthly 
Exhibition.—A Vistror at LirrLEHAMPTON, 


Tomatoes in Pots under Glass.— 
Tomatoes in the open air are often late in 
ripening, but fortunately we are able to gather 
plenty from pots standing on the front shelf in 
one of the houses, and trained up near the glass. 
Wherever there is shelf room in a warm house 
Tomatoes may be had in abundance without 
much trouble. 

Late Peas in Pots.—Where very late 
Peas are required, some of the dwarf early kinds, 
such as Blue Peter, Gem, and Unique, might 
be sown now, not too thickly, in 8-in. pots. 
There is an advantage in growing the last crop 
in pots, because in the early period of their de- 
velopment they can be grown on the north side 
of a fence surrounded by a cool, genial 
atmosphere, and when the sun loses power and 
the heat is moderate, they can be moved to a 
warmer position, or be placed, if necessary, 
under glass, to set their blossoms and fill out 
their pods. 














Late French Beans.—Plant any of the 
small early kinds in a frame or pit. Fork up 
the soil, and pick out the roots, and give a good 
watering if the soil be dry a few hours before 


planting the Beans; the lights may remain off 


till the approach of cold weather. A few may 
also yet be planted on a warm south border if 
a frame and lights can be placed over them be- 
fore frost comes, In the event of a mild 
autumn they will come in useful. 


Cauliflowers. — From the 18th of this 
month to the Ist of September, according to 
situation and other circumstances, will be a 
suitable time to sow the main crop of Cauli- 
flowers, but if they are to be wintered under 
glass, the last week in this month will be in 
most places quite early enough. I always sow 
with-the early kinds a few seeds of Autumn 
Giant : it is so valuable for cutting now and 
onwards, and it produces a close firm heart in 
the hottest weather, when frequently the Wal- 
cheren is useless. 





Sawdust in Gardens.—With reference 
to my remarks on the foregoing, on page 209, 
July 3, when answering ‘ Crosscut’s ”’ question 
on page 180, June 12, [ had no thought of call- 
ing in question ‘‘Solicitor’s Clerk’s” or any 
one else’s-answer or experience. If your sub- 
seribers will refer to my remarks on page 209, 
July 3, they will observe ‘‘I will just (or only if 
preferred) state my own experience.” I demur 
to any correspondent putting words into other’s 
mouths they did not use. I do not think the 
columns of valuable periodicals, such as GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, should be made the 
medium of personal attacks, as such a course 
would inevitably tend to reduce its value as a 
medium for collecting and disseminating expe- 
rience. I did not say I obtained ‘‘ several,” but 
a ‘few ” sacks (to be exact, however, three). 
Again, I cannot see how ‘‘Solicitor’s Clerk ” can 
possibly construe my remarks as ‘‘ giving the 
sawdust the full credit of enriching the soil,” 
when L stated most distinctly ‘“‘I.do not know 
that there would be any manurial properties in 
sawdust but used as I have described,” viz., in 
conjunction with manure, ashes, soot, salt, and 
lime, &c. ; also a few lines further down: ‘I 
ean recommend sawdust if used in combination 
with the other ingredients.” I think any one 
will readily admit that my inference was that I 
did not recommend sawdust alone, but ‘‘ in con- 
junction with other ingredients.” This latter 
[ still maintain. If ‘‘ Crosscut” has a garden 
of clay, if he does as I say on page 209, July 3, 
I have no doubt whatever that the result will be 
to him satisfactory. Having saved and had 
bound the first volume, I have referred to my 
question on page 397, and I find I asked 
“whether sawdust would be a good thing to 
further assist (in conjunction with ashes, manure, 
and refuse) in lightening the soil.” On page 428 
‘¢Solicitor’s Clerk ” and ‘‘E. H.,” as I under- 
stood, kindly gave me their experience ; but as 
IT had not the time or opportunity for ‘‘ charring 
the sawdust,” or ‘‘letting it lie in a heap for 
twelve months,” I, after due consideration, de- 
cided’ to do as I described in my remarks of 
July 3, with the result also therein described. 
I take it that the object we all have in view is 
benefiting one another by relating our experi- 
ence in all the various branches of gardening, 
and not to pull one another to pieces and carp 
at words as if we were in a law court, and try 
and make it appear that some correspondent 
used words that he did not, as if so I shall once 
for all decline to answer any more questions by 
giving my experience ; but if our object is mu- 
tual benefit—if at any time I state anything 
that can be improved upon I shall most readily 
accept any correction, and thankfully, too. 
‘‘Crosscut’s” question being ‘‘Is sawdust of 
any use in a garden? Would it improve a 
clayey soil?” Ireaflirm that, used in conjunction 
with the material and in the manner described 
by myself, sawdust is of use, and would improve 
a clayey soil. If, however, it could be obtained 
from some stable where sawdust is used instead 
of straw, it would, of course, be better.—lERn- 
DALE. [Whilst we willingly insert any article 
sent to us which is likely to be instructive to 
our readers, we must invite our correspondents 
to confine themselves as much as possible to 
plain practical facts. Our space has become too 
valuable to be occupied with needless contro- 
versy.—ED.] 
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An Easily Made Fumigator.—I 
have a frame 5 ft. by 4 ft. in which I have 
kept a quantity of Pelargonium cuttings, and 
yesterday I noticed that they were being gra- 
dually destroyed with green fly. By the follow- 
ing plan I totally destroyed the fly; 1 got a 
2k-in. pot and picked out the whole of the bot- 
tom, which then admitted the bowl of a 
common Brier-wood Tobacco-pipe. This I 
tightened in with clay, thus making good the 
bottom with the bowl of the pipe, of course 
leaving the inside of the pipe open so as to ad- 
mit a draught of air through the stem left on 
the bowl, to which I next attached a long india- 
rubber tube I had by me. I then got a square 
box, made a hole in the top, so as to admit the 
small flower-potand keep it firm. Then a hole 
through the box on left side, toadmit the pipe 
which was carried through a hole in the end 
of the frame. I then put an old cornet mouth- 
piece at the other end of the pipe, into which 
I blew a gentle current, and thus gradually 
and evenly filled the frame with smoke. I 
filled the 24-in. pot with dry Tobacco sprinkled 
with a few drops of turpentine, which, when 
burning, seemed to throw out a nice perfume. 
When well alight I closed the frame, and of 
course only blew sufficient air down the tube 
to keep the frame evenly filled, and at intervals, 
as I saw the frame clearing. One hour after- 
wards I took off the light and examined the 
plants. I found hundreds of flies on the mould 
dead, not stupified. With a syringe I washed 
them all out; the plants were then clean and 
free from any signs of a fly. _ By filling the 
frame gradually, the flies run down the plant 
to escape the smoke, which, of course, fills the 
top part of the frame first, and rest on the 
mould in the pot, where the smoke catches 
them.and despatches them. _ If the frame were 
filled at once, they would keep on the plant 
stupified and might not be killed, but this way 
that I mention does its work gradually and 
effectively.—A. A. 
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MARKET PELARGONIUMS AND 
FUCHSIAS. 

Amoneast the many nurseries in which plants 
are grown for market in the vicinity of London 
few have obtained a better reputation for the 
production of Fuchsias and Pelargoniums than 
the establishment at Hdmonton—conducted for 
many years past by the Messrs. Hayes—and 
which is at all times worthy of a visit, but never 
more so than early in June, when their large and 
in all respects admirably managed collections of 
plants are to be seen flowering in their best form, 
[ visited this nursery about that time, and noted 
down the names and leading characteristics of 
the best and most useful kinds of both Fuchsias 
and Pelargoniums—sorts in every way first-rate 
for all floral furnishing purposes, and therefore 
valuable alike to the private grower and nursery- 
man, Commencing with the Fuchsias, the first 
variety to claim special notice on entering the 
large and admirably constructed span-roofed 
structure in which the plants are allowed to 
bloom and finish off preparatory to being sent to 
market was a very fine and free double red 
variety called Monstrosity. This sort has a good 
habit, does well in the small pots indispensable 
to market growers, and the foliage is also hand- 
some, large, and of a deep shining green colour. 
An unnamed double white kind of very excellent 
habit was also in grand condition. Another very 
remarkable double kind called Champion of the 
World was particularly striking, the blossoms 
being deep red and maroon, and of altogether 
uncommon size. Its flowering habit is free, and 
the growth decidedly inclined to ramble ; and, 
being very vigorous, it will doubtless make a 
very excellent subject for conservatory decora- 
tion. Some of the plants we saw of it at [d- 
monton had been trained to the iron braces of 
the roof, and although only in small pots, they 
had covered their supports, and were literally 
loaded with festoons of graceful and exception- 
ally large flowers. I feel sure that all who have 
to provide for the ornamentation and covering of 
bare pillars, walls, &c., in conservatories would 
do wellto grow this really fine Fuchsia. Amongst 
the single varieties, Clipper is very noticeable, 
being a distinct advance in every way on the 
well-known and excellent red kind, and in its 
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day one of the best, viz., Prince of Orange. Sir 
Bartle Frere is also a capital sort. It has a dense 
dwarf habit, and large red and violet flowers ; 
one of the very best. Amongst light-coloured 
varieties Mrs. Marshall and Lady Heytesbury 
still maintain their reputation ; but a light sort 
mamed Starlight bids fair to successfully dis- 
pute the position which the two first-named 
kinds have so long held. It somewhat resem- 
bles Lady Heytesbury in habit of growth and 
shape of flowers, but still it is quite distinct and 
in every way a really admirable kind. 

Adjoining this house of Fuchsias are numerous 
structures devoted to the culture of Pelargo- 
niums, and from amongst a large number of 
kinds in good flower we selected the following 
varieties as being in every way first-rate :— 
Princess of Wales, an extremely free fine dwarf 
kind—blooms in perfection even in 3-in, pots. 
In colour it is light rosy flesh, with a white 
ground, and elegantly fringed. Lidy Isabel, a 
really grand Pelargonium, is bright rosy-lilac in 
colour, with dark spots, truss large, and habit 
most robust. Nellie Hayes, light ground colour, 
with black blotch ; profuse bloomer, free and 
fine. Black Prince, light-edged, black-maroon ; 
very effective and free. Delicatum, a charming 
kind, light peach, coloured with dark blotch ; 
very free, and without doubt a kind possessing 
sterling qualities. Lady Blanche, an improve- 
ment on the well-known white sort Duchess of 
Edinburgh. Mrs: John Hayes, a valuable kind; 
colour pinkish-white, with a crimson and maroon 
blotch. Maid of Kent, a fringed white kind of 
first-rate excellence. And La Grande and Prince 
of Wales, fine bright high-coloured flowers of 
the greatest excellence. The varieties just enu- 
merated were all seedlings raised in the Messrs. 
Hayes’ nursery ; and we can confidently recom- 
mend them to the notice of all lovers of the Pelar- 
gonium. They are one and all genuine sorts of 
the market type, and therefore can be grown to 
perfection in the regulation 44-in. pot, and are 
thus available for all decorative purposes. 

: H 





CULTURE AND PROPAGATION OF 
CHOROZEMAS. 

ScarceLty any of the Australian plants are 
brighter, more useful, or more easily cultivated 
than these Pea-flowered, slender-growing shrubs. 
Being of free growth, which, when matured by 
full exposure, is certain to be abundantly flori- 
ferous, not much subject to insect attacks, and 
thriving as they do in a conservatory where 
mst of the ordinary hard-wooded plants would 
quickly die, Chorozemas are well worth atten- 
tion. If at any time a specimen becomes 
leggy or naked at the base, it may be pruned 
back, placed in a gentle heat, and it soon breaks 
into young growth. They are easily propagated 
from cuttings of half-ripened wood in sandy 
soil under a bell-glass in gentle heat. Seeds also, 
eitherimported or home-grown, soon vegetate if 
good, and make pretty little plants, They willsuc- 
ceed either in peat or loam, or in a mixture of 
the two, with sand added in proportion to the 
nature of the soil. In the matter of soil for 
this and many other plants, I think it is not so 
well to tie ourselves down too tightly to any 
particular compost, as all of us are more or less 
influenced by surrounding circumstances. There 
are many plants usually. grown in peat that 
might be better grown in good loam than in in- 
ferior peat ; and where the loam is good and the 
peat inferior or expensive, I should certainly 
prefer the loam. There are some plants, of 
course, that cannot be grown and kept in 
health in loam. Heaths, for instance, and other 
fine-rooted plants thrive only in peat. But there 
are a good many different kinds of loam, The 
best kind for New Holland plants has a bright 
colour and a soft, silky feel when handled, and 
if used in a fibrous condition, with sufficient 
sand added to make the water pass through 
freely, the growth will be firm and short-jointed 
and less likely to run up weakly than when 
potted in a lighter compost. 

One of the good qualities of this race of plants 
is blooming freely in a small state and their 
long period of duration. Young plants may be 
pushed on in spring in a warm greenhouse or 
early Vinery. All shoots showing a tendency 
to run away should be pinched back. In this way 
a good thick base will be made that will in time 
form a handsome specimen. Some support will 
be reqnired for the slender shoots as they ad- 
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vance in growth, and there is nothing neater or 
better than thin deal sticks painted green. 
These can be made in bad weather, and have a 
little green paint rubbed over them. Not one 
more than is necessary to give the requisite sup- 
port to the plants should be used, as in them- 
selves they constitute an ornament, ‘The plants 
must not be given too much heat in spring. After 
pruning, alittle warmth and a closer atmosphere 
will be beneficial for a few weeks, but they 
should be cooled down early, and be placed ina 
sheltered situation in the open air early in July, 
where they may remain till the middle of Sep- 
tember. Those plants of such kinds as_ corda- 
tum splendens, that are started in a little heat 
in spring, to get the growth made early, will 
commence to flower in October, and will prove 
exceedingly valuable and reliable when other 
flowers are scarce. Any one having a conser- 
vatory to keep gay inautumnand winter should 
have at least half-a-dozen good-sized specimens 
to help out the Chrysanthemums, Salvias, and 
other plants. The following include some of 
the best kinds: cordatum splendens, Lawren- 
ceanum, Henchmanni, and variumnanum, The 
last is a dwarf kind suitable for a small house. 


Draceena fragrans.—This is one of the 
noblest of fine-leaved plants for the greenhouse 
or conservatory. It succeeds best when planted 





Fragrant-flowered Dracena (D. fragrans). 


out in a border of sandy loam enriched with 
rotten cow manure, in which position it will 
often flower freely. Its flowers are remarkable 
for their fragrance, but the plant is well worth 
growing for its foliage alone. We have seen 
very handsome plants of it grown in compara- 
tively small pots for room decoration. 

Fuchsias for Pillars and Rafters.— 
The old Fuchsia corallina does remarkably well 
trained ‘up rafters like Vines. Souvenir de 
Chiswick and Venus de Medici are also two 
other old favourites that are well suited for 
the purpose. Plant them out in rich, well- 
manured compost, and train them up in the 
form of a single stem, removing all laterals 
until they are as high as required. After they 
have bloomed in autumn prune the laterals close 
in, just as is done in the case of Grape Vines, 
and start the plants afresh in the spring by 
applying a little heat and syringing them with 
tepid water. So treated they will bloom pro- 
fusely, and are among the most beautiful of al 
cool conservatory plants. When so grown, cut 
branches of some of them are very useful for 
room vases. 


Sowing Flower Seeds.—Most hardy 
annuals, biennials, and perennials will do 
better if sown in August or September than if 
the sowing be delayed till spring. Not only is 
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it the most natural time for sowing, but the 
land is usually warmer and the seeds lie a 
shorter time in the ground before germinating, 
and they consequently produce a stronger and 
healthier plant, and they are less liable to be 
eaten off by insects; and, lastly, much time is 
gained, for, instead of sowing the seeds in 
March, you have young hardy plants ready to 
put out. Seeds of hardy biennials and peren- 
nials are best sown in well-drained ground, 
arranged in 4-ft. beds, with a track or alley 
1 ft. wide between them, for the convenience of 
weeding, thinning, and lifting the plants. 
The soil should be in a well-pulverised condi- 
tion, and if too dry should be well soaked with 
water twelve hours before sowing. They may 
either be sown broadcast or in shallow drills 
across the beds; the latter plan is the best, 
because it gives facilities for stirring the soil 
between the rows of young plants. The drills 
can be made by pressing a 4-ft. rod or straight 
edge into the soil the required depth, accord- 
ing to the size of the seeds ; 4 in. will be deep 
enough for all small seeds, and when the seeds 
are sown thinly in the drills, cover lightly 
with finely sifted soil. If the weather be hot 
and dry, shade by laying mats, or similar 
coverings, on the ground. If the patches be 
small, Rhubarb leaves will answer the purpose 
very well, and they are usually at hand; they 
must, however, be removed as soon as the 
young plants appear. When annuals are sown 
in the spring in the borders where they are 
intended to remain, they are usually sown too 
thickly, and the thinning delayed too long, 
consequently they never attain their proper 
development—the flowers are poor, the growth 
weak, and the whole plant short-lived. This 
is the main cause why annuals are in many 
places so unpopular. If sown on good land, 
and such plants as Nemophilas, Saponarias, 
&c., thinned out, so that every plant has not 
less than half a square foot to grown in, they 
would present a much more satisfactory appear- 
ance than they usually do. 


Giant Candytuft.—We have received 
from Mr. Cuthbertson, of the Public Park Nur- 
series, Rothesay, remarkably fine spikes of a 
Rocket Candytuft, which he calls Giant Snow- 
flake. The flowers are pure white, and form 
spikes 4 in, or 5 in. long and 6in. or more in 
circumference. Such a fine hardy plant which 
can be easily raised from seed in autumn or 
spring cannot be too well known. 


Begonia Seed.—A great source of failure 
in obtaining plants arises from unsound seed. 
Very few varieties seed under glass, but if 
planted out it may be had in abundance. To 
test it before sowing place it in the palm of the 
hand.and blow on it very gently ; if it be dissi- 
pated like dust it possesses no vitality ; you 
place it on a sheet of letter paper, and if it rolls 
about like Poppy seed when touched, it is all 
right. Unsound seed lies dead, like a pinch of 
snuff.—T. B. 


The Great St. Bruno’s Lily (Antheri- 
cum Liliastrum).—This is one of the finest of 
hardy plants, and one of the easiest to grow. 
It only requires to be planted in deep free sandy 
soil, when it will grow vigorously, and in early 
summer throw up spikes of snowy white, Lily- 
like blossoms 3 ft. in height. In dry soils a 
good mulching with rotten manure would be a 
great help to it, and in early spring the plants 
must be examined for slugs and caterpillars, to 
attacks of which they are rather liable. In 
Mr. Parker’s nursery at Tooting there was a 
good display of this Lily in June last, from 
which plants our illustration was prepared. 
Propagation of this Lily is effected by division 
of the roots in autumn, which is the best time 
to plant, or it may be raised from seed when it 
can be obtained. 
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Worms in Pots.—It is stated that these 
can always be got rid of by using for the plants 
water to which a tenth part of grated Horse 
Chestnut has been added. Under this treat- 
ment, it is said, the worms must either fly or 
die. 

Removing Smell from Liquid Ma- 
nure.—A small portion of air-slaked lime put 
into aliquid manure tub will remove the smell, 
and when the liquid is applied to the soil will 
destroy worms and slugs.—F. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


2680.—Plants to Flower in Winter. 
—Early Cyclamens may flower all through the 
winter if enough warmth be provided, as also 
will Chinese Primroses. These are the best of 
greenhouse flowering plants. Chrysanthemums 
will bloom well nearly up to Christmas, and 
these may be succeeded by Christmas Roses in 
pots; early bulbs, such as Crocuses, Snow- 
drops, Scillas, and Van Thol Tulips, other Tulips 
and Hyacinths succeeding. Such hard-wooded 
plants as Genistas, Deutzias, and some Heaths 
will also bloom very early if pushed on for the 
purpose. ‘There are, however, but few plants 
that bloom naturally during the dull winter 
months, as a mere cool greenhouse does not much 
differ from the temperature out-of-doors. Auri- 











the pots should be removed either into a sunny 
frame or into a greenhouse, and be pushed on or 
retarded just as the promise of blooming may be 
shown.—D. 


2679.—_Hydrangeas not Flowering.— 
The Hydrangea is naturally a very free flower- 
ing subject, but requires at times a maximum 
of light, a free admission of air when grown 
under glass, and to be freely exposed to the sun 
during the summer months. The great point is 
to secure good, ‘strong, healthy, but not crowded 
growths, and thoroughly mature them ; success 
is then certain. Any weak shoots should now 
be thinned out, leaving from four to a dozen or 
more, according to the size of the specimen. 
Place the plants now in the open and where 
they may enjoy the fine influence of sun and 
air, Keep them well watered, and about the 


chal Niel, Madame Falcot (yellow), Safrano 
(fawn), Catherine Mermet (flesh), Duchess of 
Edinburgh (bright pink), Souvenir d’un Ami 
(rose), and Cheshunt Hybrid (carmine). For 
outdoors you may take climbing Victor Verdier, 
climbing Jules Margottin, Gloire de Dijon, and 
any of the Ayrshire, Boursault, or evergreen 
kinds, such as Adelaide d’Orleans, Felicité Per- 
petuelle, Dundee Rambler, and Ruga.—C. 


2628.—Mildewed Strawberries.—The 
mildew is a fungoid disease which is fostered 
by warm, moist weather. In glass structures 
during the forcing season it often appears, but: 
is easily stopped if the plants are dusted with 












culas, Polyanthuses, and Pansies will also bloom 
early if housed under glass all the winter.—D. 


2668.—Uses of Frames.—There are 





flour of sulphur as soon as the fruit is fairly 
|set. In the open air it will be much more diffi- 
cult to deal with, owing to the liability of the 
|sulphur being washed off by heavy rains be- 





many uses to which frames may be put in the 
winter, but the most profitable must depend 
upon the wishes of the owners. A large number 
of half-hardy plants may be housed in them, or 
even hardy plants in pots of such things as Pan- 
sies, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Violets, Primulas, 
&e., or they may be filled with vegetable pro- 
duce, such as Cauliflowers sown late in October 
to stand the winter, or Lettuce sown about the 
same time, or some Peas may be sown on pieces of 
turf for transplanting into the open ground early 
in March. Radishes may be sown in them quite 
early, or Rhubarb may be lifted into them for 
early forcing, or Seakale or Asparagus. In the 
way of flowers plants of Neapolitan or other 
double Violets may be forced or even simply 
grown in them, or seeds of hardy annuals for 
transplanting in the spring may be sown early 
in November. Many kinds of half-hardy bed- 
ding plants, such as yellow Calceolarias, may 
also be housed in frames for the winter.—D. 
2673.—Exhibiting Dahlias and As- 
ters.—Although it is the rule to exhibit cut 
Dahlias and Asters on boards in which are fixed 
at proper intervals zinc water-tight tubes, there 
is really no reason why these flowers might not 
be as easily shown in Moss. We saw but the 
other day a fine lot of Carnation blooms shown 
on a bed of neat green Moss, and thought they 
looked very charming. ~ A shallow box, say 3 in. 
deep inside, and painted green, will do admir- 
ably if filled with Moss, and surfaced over with 
some that is specially green and neat, and well 
pressed down. Some small tubes to hold water 
for the flower-stems should be fixed in the Moss 
at proper intervals; but if the Moss be damp 
and the weather not too hot, even these may be 













































dispensed with, as the Moss will assist to keep 








the flowers fresh for some time.—A. D, 


2672.—Plants on Graves.—For the 
winter planting of a grave garden surrounded 
by a white stone plinth nothing would be 
neater than an edging next the plinth of Sedum 
lividum, dense green, about 4 in. wide, and in- 
side that the rest carpeted with Sedum acre au- 
reum and the golden-tipped Stonecrop; thisis a 
lovely winter and spring carpet plant. Some 
half-dozen of neat little green and variegated 
Coniferee—Cupressus or Thuja—that might be 
obtained from any nurseryman, might be 
planted before the carpet plants are put out; 
this would need but the most trifling attention all 
through the winter. We employ Sedum 
lividum, glaucum, and acre elegans, with Sem- 
pervivum californicum and Kcheveria secunda 
glauca, Herniaria glabra, and Veronica repens, 
both dense green carpet plants, on graves in the 
summer with excellent effect. The result is 
simple and pleasing and, not least, permanent. A 
few of the larger Sempervivums are useful as 















latter end of October place them under cover 
in a cool house. Keep them just moist dur- 
ing the winter months, and at the turn of the 
year prune each shoot back, leaving only two 








The Great St. Bruno’s Lily (Anthericum Liliastrum); a hardy plant, 
suitable for large or small gardens; flowers white. 





dot plants in the arrangement.—A. 
2674.—Tulips for Show in April.— 
As Tulips bloom naturally in the month of 
April, it is not necessary to plant them in pots 
unusually early to secure their blooming in the 
first week of that month. The month of 
November is an excellent time for such pur- 
pose, and to make a good show six or seven 
bulbs should be put into a pot that measures 
8 in. across the top, and be buried about 2? in. 
deep ; the soil should be good and fairly firm. 
The pots may be stood at once in a cold frame 
not exposed to the sun, and be covered with 
2 in. or 3 in. of Cocoa fibre refuse to keep out 
frost. In that position they might remain un- 
til the leaves are seen peeping through, when 





eyes to each one. By March growth will com- 
mence, when the plants must be accorded a light 
position ; at the same time, if the pots are full 
of roots, shift them, using a compound of good 
loam and rotted manure, ramming it well in. 
Give plenty of air, but avoid chilling draughts. 
In a cool house by the middle of May the 
bloom-buds will be showing ; a sharp look out 
must then be kept for green fly, which is easily 
stopped by dusting with Pooley’s powder. To- 
wards the latter end of the month place them 
in a sheltered situation in the open air, remov- 
ing them later on to any desired position. 


—J. C. 
2627.—Best Climbing Roses. — Some | 


of the best Roses for indoor culture are Maré- 














fore it has had time to do its work. The 
best advice that we can give is to thoroughly 
syringe the under surface of the foliage and the 
fruit as soon as the latter begin toswell. When 
the fruit is ripening the sulphur is easily washed 
off again.—J. C. 


2624._Ferns for a Vinery.—Any of 
the following kinds would be suitable: Adian- 
tum cuneatum and formosum, Pteris serrulata , 
P. cretica albo-lineata, P. scaberula, P. arguta , 
Polystichum denticulatum and _ proliferum, 
Lastrea glabella and decomposita, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, flaccidum, and premorsum, Nephro- 
dium molle, Platyloma rotundifolia, Lomaria 
gibba and lanceolata, and Doodia caudata and 
lanulata. For hanging baskets the following 


| species are well suited : Davallia canariense and 
| bullata, Niphobolus Lingua, Adiantum Capillus 


Veneris, Platycerium alcicorne, and Woodwardia 
radicans, All these may be grown well in a 
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n March, and climbing |is 2 ft. in height and very strong, whilst 


shady structure from which frost is excluded. | Godetia Lady Albemarle i 
and dwarf Nasturtiums and Convolvulus in| others of the same cross in pots will soon 


Ferns, as a rule, do very well under Vines, the 


filtered light which they there get being just | April. 
what they require, and by the time that the| rastium tomentosum an 


For beauty of foliage may be taken Ce 


days get short the foliage falls and allows them | white-leaved plants ; Euonymus radicans varie 


during the dull season to feel its full influence. | gata, a pretty little shrub; and Rhus glabra 
jaciniata. One of the best of evergreens for a| producing new kinds will result from the 


All that the grower has to do is to create atmo- 


spheric moisture in hot weather by frequently | town garden is the common Euonymus, Au 


damping down the paths and stages, and attend cuba japonica is 
Ferns should not | enumerated are 
be over-watered, but should never be allowed | tions mentioned. Att 
matter of difficulty to recomm 


carefully to the watering. 


to remain dry at the root.—J. C.D. 


_2623.—Plants for Heated Conserva- 
tory.—lf Palms are to form a feature in the 


such places. 
very great ; 


it will be ssary t loy such plants r 
honse, it will be necessary anlar : have such gardens to deal with must expec 


for the rockwork as demand similar atmospheric 


conditions. Nothing can be more satisfactory fenton ite rete 


i rock: ‘k than the many beauti- : 3 
for planting on rockwork ba y should record their experiences, both failure 





ful species of Ferns which thrive in such situa- 
tions, The following kinds are all well adapted 
for the purpose : avallia dissecta, canaden- 
sis, and bullata ; Doodia aspera and lanulata ; 
Adiantum Capillus Veneris and cuneatum ; Ni- 


phobolus Lingua ; Platyloma rotundifolia ; Pteris} We cannot understand the Eucalyptus goin 
serrulata and crested variety, P. cretica albo-|in the manner described. 
lineata, Nephrodium molle cristata, Microlepia| easy plant to grow. 


and successes, for the bene 
situated. Town gardeni 
—J. C., Byjflect. 

9677. Fever Guim Tree (Eucalyptus).— 
g off 
Tt is an extremely 


When the seedlings ar 


anthriscifolia, and Hypolepis distans. These are | large enough to handle, pot them carefully int 


all beautiful kinds of moderate growth. With | small pots in a compost of well-sanded leaf- 


them might be associated Panicum variegatum, | mould and loam, and place them in aclose fram 


Tradescantia 
various kinds of Selaginellas. 


zebrina, Isolepis gracilis, and | or in a warm corner of the greenhouse, 
Palms may con-| carefully, giving air. when 
sist of Chamzrops excelsa, Corypha australis, | and shade from hot sun. 


also suitable. .The plants above | do but reproduce the parent kind. 
all likely to thrive in the situa- good new kinds can only be obtained by inter- 
he same time itis a real| crossing of sorts, and that is done in this 
end plants for | way :—Flowers of one kind are gathered and 
The unfavourable conditions are held, one at a time, with the pollen cases pro- 
and then again soil and situation jecting between the two forefingers, with the 
generally have to be considered, Those who|nail of the thumb placed just beneath. A 


Water 
the weather admits, 
Supposing them to be 


[Auce. 14, 1880, 


-|ripen off their tubers. Thus, whatever may 


d Stachys lanata, two] happen, some seedlings are saved in any case. 


-|It may, however, interest you and other 
readers to learn that little benefit in the way of 


As arule, these 


-| growth of natural seedlings. 
Really 





t| sharp nick is given to the pollen cases with the 


try again until they | point of a small penknife, and the pollen will 
e best, and then they | fall out upon the thumb-nail. 


If one flower 
s| does not give enough then others may be tried. 


fit of others similarly | When this is done the pollen may be conveyed, 
ng is yet in its infancy. still on the nail, to the flowers of the sort to be 


fertilised. ‘Two blooms-are enough, and the 
projecting stigma is gently drawn across the 
nail to take up the pollen. The flowers are 
then marked with a label and a stake and left 
until the pods are ripe. We have this year 
made about twelve such crosses—several with 
Magnum Bonum and other fairly disease-resist- 
ing kinds. We have also employed the new 
Woodstock Kidney, a kind that produces pol- 
len freely, upon Beauty of Hebron, a first-rate 
early American sort, and with this we hope to 
obtain some first-rate early. seedlings. Your 


e 
19) 


e 





Latania borbonica, Rhapis flabelliformis, Sea-| potted off in April—the best time—by the end | 00% S ; . 3 
difficulties begin when your seedlings increase, 


forthia elegans, and Areca lutescens. Roses may | of May they may b 


be grown in the san > house, and if trained to 
the roof, would give just the desired amount of 
shade to the Ferns.—B. 


2625._Uses of a Frame.—A cold frame 
may be made to shelter a variety of tender 
plants during the winter, but in that case it 
must be made frost-proof. This is best effected 
by driving in some stout stakes all round the 
frame, about 1 ft. from the boards or brick- 
work, and stuffing the interstices with Fern 
or some such dry material. A slip of wood 
should be nailed to the top of the stakes, so 
as to hold them all firmly together. This will 
effectually hinder frost from entering the sides ; 
and if the glass is efficiently covered, there 
will be but little danger of the inmates suf- 
fering even during the most severe weather. 
The bedding plants may be cleared out and 
placed in a sheltered situation by the beginning 
of May, when the frame will be available for 
raising a number of beautiful annuals, such as 
Asters, ‘Ten-week Stocks, Balsams, Phlox 
Drummondi, Zinnias, &c.—these to be planted 
out when large enough in the open air. When 
the annuals are thus disposed of, the frame may 
be planted with Cucumbers, which will yield 
up to the time it is necessary to think of again 
providing for the safety of the tender plants, — 
J.C., Byfleet. 
2632,—-Gardening in Town.—For a north 
wall nothing can be better than Ivy, of which 
may be taken the common Irish, Algeriensis, 
and the large Clouded White. The south wall 
may be given up to Pyrus japonica and P. Pyra- 
cantha—the one beautiful in spring, the other 
brilliant with its bright berries in the autumn, 
There are no two better flowering wall shrubs 
than these for a town garden. On the north bor- 
der might be planted flowering bulbs of many 
kinds, such as Daffodils, Snowdrops, Crocus, 
&c. ; also Primroses and Polyanthus, Myosotis 
dissitiflora, and London Pride Saxifrage. We 
would also try a few of the common kinds of 
Lilies, such as the Tiger, the Orange, and the 
old white, carpeting the ground round them 
with Periwinkles of various kinds, using both 
the plain leaved and variegated varieties. In 
the more sun-secluded corners make up a bed of 
good soil for hardy Ferns, which ever delight by 





their freshness and verdure. In the more open} pots or pans; an 


sunny parts of the garden try Daisies, Pinks, 


Violas, and 1 
the summer, Arabis albida, Alyssum saxatile, 


Aubrietia purpurea, and Anemone japonica. 


Wallflowers would also probably succeed, and 
may be seen anywhere. The old Honesty is a| open grou 
but should be sown in | tubers are formed, seedling pla 
ground being longer 10 forming tubers than be taken in changing the water that none of the seed is 

If, kept in pots} jost. Strain through a coarse cloth, and place in an airy 
fined, then the plant | situation. When quite dry, separate the seeds as much 


gay and cheerful plant, 
March to bloom the next year. 


to be sown in March ; 


now to bloom in spring; the hardy annuals, : 
Clarkia pulchella, Collinsia bicolor, and Nemo- earlier. 
phila, to be sown in September ; Larkspurs and| ground a batch of see 


Amongst other 


likely subjects may be be mentioned Sunflowers, plants ’ 
Silene pendula, to be sown where the root space 18 con 
growth is_less robust and tubers are formed 
We have aS growing 1n the Open | about 7 in. or 8 in. apart. Hach seed will produce one 
dlings the haulm of which | Potato, from the size of a small Pea to a blackbird’s egg, 


e exposed to sun and air. As 


after two years’ growth, as it requires four 


the pots get full of roots shift car fully into tk 
a pe Fac years’ trial to make a suitable choice of the best, 


next sized pot. 
the middle of August, and then place them in 
sheltered situation in the open air un 
ginning of October.—J. Cre; 


2629.—Vallota purpurea in 
dows.—lIf the Vallota bulbs are large enoug 


they will probably bloom this next autumn. 


Keep them under glass until 


til the be- 


and it is not easy to afford space to grow them 
all.—A. D. 


2458.—Properties of the Auricula.— 
The properties of the Auricula are thus defined 


a 


‘Wie by a good authority : 1. Pip should be circular, 


h large with petals, equal, firm, fleshy, smooth at 


the edges, without notch or serrature, and per- 


The Vallota requires three seasons’ growth to 
F sie = E fectly flat. 2. The tube should not exceed one- 
gain the requisite strength. You probably gave fourth of the diameter of the pip; it should be 


the manure water too strong. Give a little now 


>|of a fine yellow or lemon colour, perfectly 


:t will benefit them, but let it be very weak. E 
j Waa = aes aaa : round, well filled with the anthers or thrum, 
The proper way to use liquid manure is to give| 14 the edge raised a trifle above the paste or 


little and often. 
plants are healthy and the pots quite cramme 


Next April or May if your eye. 3. The paste or eye should be perfectly 


cd: |e ; 
circular, smooth, and of a dense fine white, 


with roots, shift them into the next sized pot in| snout crack or blemish, forming a bain eee 
loam and leaf-mould or loam and peat.—J.C. B. less than half the width of the tube, and 


2626.—Potatoes Diseased.—The pecu- encircling it. 
liar turning brown in the leaves of your Pota- 


4, The ground colour should be 
dense, whole, or forming a perfect circle next 


toes is a common failing of the Early Rose and | the eye ; the brighter, darker, or richer the 


other American sorts, and it is by no means in 


probable that yours are suffering from the same 
There are two probable causes for} 16 18 a fatal aspect. 
the planted sets might edge should be a clear unchangeable green, 


affection. 
this. In the first place, 


have been partially diseased, and the plants are 
It is as| the ground colour, which must in no part go 


but exhibiting that kind of sickness. 


probable that the plants affected were cut by| through to the edge. 
late frosts, and the result now seen-is but the 


product of that attack in the spring. The | trees upright without 
fds is more |4%im “to” 7 In/* high,’"s0 as to come well, 


haulm of many of the American ki 


tender than that of English sorts, and thus the| but not too high, above the leaves. 
the Rose and| alpine class the flowers have no paste, and, 


The manure does not probably owing to this fact and the disposition of the 


wider appearance of this rust in 
other sorts. 


,-| colour, the better the flower, but if it be paler 
at the edges where they are parted into five, 
5, The margin or outer 


grey, or white, and be about the same width as 
The stem should be 
strong, round, upright, elastic, bearing © the 


support, and from 


In the 





affect the Potato, but sawdust is not a good | foliage, are better adapted for growing in the 


thing for the soil, as_it is apt to breed various | open air.—J. 
Try next year some other 


fungus growths. 


~ 


2632.-Petroleum Stoves.—In answer to * Gs Bae 


kinds of Potatoes and use some guano dressing | respecting the use of a petroleum stove for his green- 


only or other artificial manure, employ no 


stable manure, trench the toil deeply, and rid 
it up for the winter.—A. D. 


house, I beg to state that I have a house of about the 
oe | Same dimensions for growing Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
5” | Ferns, &c., and that I procured one of Heap’s & Wheat- 
ley’s patent one-light petroleum stoves for the purpose 
of keeping out the frost in winter, andit did so admir- 


96 oa i — i 

2667. Sowing Pole sot ably during very severe frosts, and I found no injury to 
year Potato Apples or seea-pods are abundant | my plants from the use of it. It only costs about a far- 
on many kinds, and these must be gathered as | thing per hour in oil, and after being properly filled and 


lighted requires very little attention. Its cost whennew 


soon as they begin to colour or become purple. | ;'8) y A : 

’ Fe ° is 38s., and if “G. P.” is desirous of trying one of these, 
They should be laid on a shelf for the winter, | } wili’supply him with mine, as I have no further use for 
and in the spring it will be found that ,the| it, having put a flue into my greenhouse in which I have 


flesh of the seed-ball has decayed, and only the | planted Vines since. 


clean seed is left. This may be sown at once 





grown from sets. 


d when the seedling plants 


are large enough, some may be transplanted pint j ses ects 2 — 
. : igs ae ant in question has not ye ecome thoroughly esta- 
Pansies, such as bloom throughout | into the open ground, and others Ay be grown | Piithed. If it is making free growth it will Seat wie 
in pots or boxes under glass. This latter 18 4] bability flower next year. The situation is fayourable to 
useful precaution if the disease be prevalent, 
in such case the whole of the plants in the 


nd. may be destroyed before any | fruits or balls from the best varieties, and when ripe 
plants in the open | squeeze them in a basin of water to get rid of the pulp. — 


E T will take 20s. on rails here, and 
will guarantee it in good condition and ready for use.— 
W. PARLOUR, Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 


2622. Jessamine not Plowering.—Perhaps the 


in 


as | its well-being.—J. C. B. 
2687.-Sowing Potato Seed.—Save the Potato 


It will require several washings to do this, and care must 


as possible, and keep them in a dry place till next March 
or April, when sow in shallow drills in the open ground 
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and each of a different variety. If anything new or de- 
sirable appears, it must of course be propagated from 
the small single tuber. The last time I sowed Potato 
seed the little tubers were affected with the disease 
worse than the planted Potatoes in the garden.—J. C. 


2677.-Fever Gum Tree (Eucalyptus).—I had six 
or seven of these plants growing in a 9-in. pot for eigh- 
teen months in a cold greenhouse. I put them out in 
the open ground in rather a stiff soil of a clayey nature 
(that was a year ago last May), with a little coal-ashes 
round the foot of the stems; they have stood the 
severity of last winter. The leading shoots and the 
branches were cut and injured by the frost, but now 
they are growing vigorously. The leading shoots have 
made a growth this summer of 2 ft. 6 in., and the side- 
shoots 2 ft. The height of my largest plant is 6 ft. 6 in. 
Any good garden soil will suit them to grow in pots or 
in the open.—T. FRIPP. 


2676.—Drooping Fuchsias.—Corallina and pen- 
duleflora are two kinds well fitted for this purpose—the 
former is perhaps the best of the two.—C. 


2683.—Roses on Trees.—One of the strong-grow- 
ing evergreens, such as Leopoldine d’Orleans, or Ade- 
laide d’Orleans, or one of the Ayrshire, such as Dundee 
Rambler, would, we think, be most suitable.—B. 


2666.—Hardy Perennials.—We consider it much 
to late to sow perennials generally ; the young plants do 
not attain sifficient strength to effectually resist the 
severities of a hard winter. Columbines (perennial), 
Larkspurs, Aubrietias, Violas, Pansies (both fancy, show, 
and bedding), Wallflowers, and Arabis may be sown with 
a fair prospect of success. April is the best time for 
sowing this class of plant.—B. 


2675.—Climbers for Scotland.—The front of a 
house might be furnished quickly and prettily with the 
gold and silver-leaved Ivies and Clematis Jackmani, 
ov lanuginosa hybrids intermixed. The Ivies would 
cling to the wall, and the Ciematis should be trained 
thinly over it. The Virsinian Creepers are very hardy, 
and Veitchi is very pretty, and clings to the wall like our 
own Ivy, but they are all leafless in winter. The follow- 
ing are also very hardy and evergreen: Crategus pyra- 
cantha, Pyrus japonica, Cotoneaster microphylla, and 
Lonicera grata.—E. H. 

2362. Calcesolarias Diseased.—The disease that 
kills the Calceolaria in the way described is of a fungoid 
character, the seat of which is mainly in the bark, at or 
about the collar. The only remedy is change of soil, 
with cool treatment in winter to the young stock to se- 
cure strong healthy plants to turn out in spring.—E. H. 


2663.—Vegetable Marrows Dying Off.—The 
absence of sunshine has made the large leaves of the 
Vegetable Marrow soft, flaccid, and especially liable to 
mildew and blight, and the blossoms partake of the 
same weakly character. Keep the growths thin and 
pegged out, stopping the leaders if running away too 
fast. In asmall degree the male blossoms weaken the 
plant, but their presence is necessary to set the fruit if 
yo.i should require seed.—E. H. 


2670.—Cypripedium barbatum nigrum.—If 
the plant in question is healthy and vigorous it will 
probably now need to be fresh potted. Shift into the 
next sized pot or panas the case may be, filling the same 
half full of drainage and using a compost of the best 
fibrous peat, with which may be mixed a little chopped 
Sphagnum and crushed charcoal or small pieces of crocks. 
Keep close and mist, syringing once or twice a day in 
hot weather, and shade from bright sunshine,—C. B. 


2630.—Propagating Virginian Creepers.— 
_ Take cuttings of the current season’s growth as soon as 
the leaf falls. Cut them to three eyes, and insert them 
firmly in light sandy soil, The pots should be kept ina 
cool situation during the winter, and should be removed 
to ashady place by the time that the sun gets power. 
The best way to strike them is to insert them firmly in a 
north border, where the sun comes but little in the 
spring.—C. 


2631.—Cut Rosas in Water.—The quality of the 
water may exercise an influence upon the duration of the 
blooms. Try a little charcoalinit. This is supposed to 
exercise a beneficial effect. —B. 


2681.— Strawberries Placed in Heaps by 
some Invisible Agency.—The invisible agents who 
carry off your Strawberries are no doubt either mice, rats 
or squirrels. Birds do not store fruit, but eat their fill as 
they go. Squirrels being naturally frugiverous animals 
will store fruit that may be accessible, and rats and 
mice will ofttimes do the same. If squirrels or rats 
small jron gins should be put down; ana if mice, any 
common traps might catch them.—A. D. 


2684.—Hccremocarpus scaber.—If the roots of 
the Eccremocarpus are left in the ground all the winter 
no doubt the soil is too cold to promote early growth, 
and therefore it would be best either to lift the roots in 
the autuma into pots and keep them in a greenhouse, or 
take cuttings now to make strong young plants to turn 
out next spring. Also seed may be sown now, and this 
will produce fine young plants to start early next spring. 
Your soil may be unsuitable.—A. D. - 


2632.Petroleum Stoves.—I used an iron petro- 
leum stove called Rippingille’s patent, with two wicks 
each about 4 in. long, all last winter to heat my lean-to 
greenhouse (18 ft. by 6 ft.), and found that the heat of 
one wick was quite sufficient to keep out the frost. I 
did not lose one cutting, or any bedding-out plants 
The smell of the oil was always perceptible in the morn- 
ae, but by giving Mace during the day, and espe- 
cially when the sun was shining, I foun i 
the plants.—C. J. M. - eae naes to 


2669.—Onion Maggot.—I don’t think there is any cer- 
tain cure for the Onion maggot, but there are many pallia- 
tions, among whichare salt and sodaifusedintime. But it 
is of little use to wait till the Onions are going off rapidly 
before we apply the remedy. I have had the greatest 
success with soot and salt—} in. in thickness of the 
former, and 11b. per square yard of the latter—spread 
over the surface and lightly forked in about the beginning 
of February. A further dressing of soot may be given in 
April in localities much infested with maggot.—K, H. 





2664.—Improving Lawns.—A very frequent use of 
the heavy roller and mowing machine will improve the 
lawn. Newly laid turf often grows very rank the first 
year or two, but as the land settles down the Grass will 
get finer; persevere with the, roller.—E. H. 


2665.—-Rhododendrons not Flowering.—The 
situation is a bad one for Rhododendrons—they require 
partial shade and shelter ; the moisture in such a position 
is sure to do them justice. Can they be moved to some 
more sheltered situation ? They will never be satisfactory 
where they now aré. The situation is, perhaps, too ex- 
posed for Lime trees ; Poplars would have done better, 
but the Limes will probably do better, as they gain 
strength and get well established.—E. H 

2641.-Flies in Rooms.—I have found Christy’s 
Myocom Fly Gum, which I gave a shilling for at my 
chemist’s, quickly rid my rooms of flies. The moment I 
opened the box I was besieged with flies eager to get to 
the contents of the box. Directions are given on the 
box, so that it is unnecessary to give them here.—FLY 
CATCHER. 





Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, he wil? be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 


2752.—Temperature for Greenhouse.—Will 
you advise me as to the temperature to keep a green- 
house in spring, summer, autumn, and winter? The house 
contains Vines, Geraniums, Fuchsias, and a miscellaneous 
lot of flowers.—A BIRKENHEAD SUBSCRIBER. [After the 
Vines lose their leaves, just keep the frost ont. When 
they startinto growth do not let the temperature get be- 
low 40°, or over 50°. As spring advances 508 to 55° at 
night, and 5° higher in theday willnot hurt. When May 
has passed you have only to give plenty of air whenever 
the weather will permit. Fire-heat at night will not be 
necessary. ] 


2753.—Pansies.—What should I do now with Pansy 
plants which flowered all spring and summer, and are 
very straggling in appearance. [Cut themdown.] Also 
what should I do with young Pansy plants sown this 
spring, and now forming very small flowers? They have 
grown into middling sized plants already. I want to 
have good blooms next year. [Plant them out and keep 
the buds picked off.] Is it too late to sow fancy Pansy 
seed to stand out during the winter.—FAncy. [No.] 


2754.—Planting Strawberries.—I am about to 
take up my old Strawberry plants: shall I take off the 
runners now? [am told Michaelmas. Which is right? 
In some cases there are three or four suckers on one stem. 
Shall I use them all, or only one, and which one? 
Would not the one nearest the plant become stronger 
and better if I were to nip off the others? I want to 
plant right off ; not pot and replant.— BEGINNER. [Take 
those suckerz which are well rooted, and plant in well 
manured land at once. If there are no rooted runners, 
peg the best of them to the ground, and let the old 
plants remain till the young runners are rooted, then 
separate them from the old plants, lift them carefully 
with a trowel and plant. One sucker on a stem is suf- 
ficient ; leave the strongest.] 


2755.—Fruit Trees on Houss3.—W ill any fruit 
trees succeed trained against the wall of a house facing 
east, thereby receiving the suns rays till about twelve 
o'clock only ?—XENOPHON. [Late Pears and late Plums 
would doin such a position.] 


2756.—Fruit Trees for Fencs.— What fruit trees 
will succeed trained against a wooden fence facing the 
north?—XENOPHON. [Gooseberries, Currants (red or 
white), Pears, Plums, and Cherries. ] 


2757.—Cactus not Flowering.—I have a white 
Cactus which was a cutting some six or seven years since. 
It has grown well, but has never flowered. Can you in- 
form me of the best way to treat it in order to induce it 
to flower?—ALTONIAN. [Place it ina sunny window, and 
give it just enough water to keep it from flagging. When 
it shows flower water more liberally.] 


2758.—Young Quick Hedges.—G. W. R.—Unless 
these are kept cut well in for the first few years they get 
very bare at the bottom. Being now 18 in. high, we 
should cut off 6in. or more from the top, and cut the 
side shoots in such a way as to let the hedge take the 
form ofaridge. Always keep the hedge widest at the 
bottom, or it is sure to get bare, 


2759.—_Mildewed Roses.—Z#. M. D.—Syringe often 
with water in which has been dissolved a good proportion 
of flour of sulphur; also when the leaves are wet dust 
with sulphur through a pepper-box. Give plenty of water 
at the roots. Keep the shoots thin enough to allow of 
air and light circulating round them, and mulch with the 
half-rotten manure or short Grass. 


2760.—Pinks, Carnations, and Picotees — 
H.C. H.—From the old Clove Pink (Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus) originated the Carnation and the Picotee. They 
are both florists’ varieties of that Pink, and although 
florists laugh at people who cannot distinguish the dif- 
ference between Pinks, Carnations, and Picotees, it is 
more than they can do with certainty only by rules of 
their own making. The Picotee, however, is generally 
known by its being all one colour, edged or laced with 
another colour, although there are some kinds without 
any lacing whatever. The Carnations known as “ selfs” 
are those of one colour only; bizarres are striped.] 


2761.—Tree Fern.—G@. K.—The first fronds from a 
newly imported Tree Fern are often deformed, and rot 
off. Keep the stem ofthe plant moist with the syringe, 
and yg good roots have been formed you will get good 
fronds. 


2762.—Hoyas.—R. P.—The best kind is H. carnosa, 
which is best planted out in a warm greenhouse in loam 
and brick rubbish, with a little rotten cow manure added. 
H. bella may be grown in pots in any ordinary green- 
house, but is better in a warmer temperature. , 


2763.—_Magnolias against Walls.—W. A. S.— 
They require deep sandy soil, a good mulching with 
rotten manure in symmer,a soaking of water during 
severe drought, and, if possible, a slight protection such 
as would be affqrded by a boarded coping. 





2764.—Plants Losing their Flowers.— Working 
Man.—Plants bought from a nursery and placed in a 
window often lose their blossoms and buds, It is better 
to buy the plants in ayoung state and grow them in the 
window. Plants lifted out of the ground and potted 
should be placed in the open air in a shady place for a 
few days before being put in the window. Give all 
plants in windows all the air and light possible and keep 
them clean. 


2765.-Malformed Roses.— R. B.—Cold winds in 
spring and insects often cause malformed Roses, but 
more often it isa freak of Nature, the cause of which 
cannot be accounted for. 


2766.—Vine Leaves Turning Brown.—Sirken- 
head.—You do not say what state the Grapes are in. If 
they are ripe the leaves are sure to begin to turn yellow 
now. If, however, the Grapes are still green, something 
must be wrong, 


2767.—Draining Seed Pans.—4A Learner,—lIt is 
of course impossible to drain seed pans without they 
have holesin the bottom. Either get some of this kind, or 
make a good hole in the bottoms of those you have. 
Place over the hole a piece of broken flower-pot hollow 
side downwards, and over this put 4 in. of crocks broken 
to the size of Peas—bricks will do, or even ashes sifted ; 
over this put a layer of Cocoa-nut fibre, flaky leaf-mould, 
or Moss, and then put on your soil. 


2768.--Ants in Cucumber Frame.—Subseriber, 
—Dust a little Scotch snuff on the surface or a little of 
Pooley’s Tobacco Powder or even soot, being careful not 
to put any on the foliage. 

2769.—Frame for Violets.—How should I make 
up aframe for winter Violets ?—ALVASTON. [Place the 
frame on a bed of leaves, lawn mowings, and stable 
litter. Then fill the frame full of half-rotten leaves to 
within 12 in. of the glass. Then put on 6 in. of soil, 
and plant the plants dug from the open air with good 
balls of earth attached to them. Water and keep close 
for a few days.] 

2770.—Double Wallflowers.—Creditonia,—These 
are hardy perennials, and if cut back slightly after flower- 
ing will form bushy and floriferous plants the following 
year. 

2771._Hardy Campanulas from Seed.—Miss. 4. 
be raised from~seed sown now 


—Most of these can 
or in spring. Sow in shallow boxes or pans of 
fine soil. Place them in a shady situation in a 


frame or under a handlight if you sow now, but 
if you sow in spring a littie warmth must be given 
to get the seeds to germinate. The seed may be obtained 
at the principal seed shops. We cannot recommend any 
particular tradesman. 

2772. Virgin Cork.—IJvy.—Consult our advertising 
columns. 

2773.—Answering Questions.—Ernest H.—All 
questions are inserted or answered in GARDENING free 
of charge if written separate on one side of the paper 
only. Three questions at one time are as Many as any one 
should expect answered. 


2774.-The Garden of England.—Which shire 
or county is called the Garden of England ?—L. Buck- 
INGHAM. [Kent.] 


2775.-Warming a Conservatory. — Cotton.— 
You cannot do better than have a saddle boiler fixed 
near the chimney which you wish to utilise, and two 
rows of 4-in. pipes all round the house. This in the end 
you will find the most economical way of heating, al- 
though its first cost may be greater than other methods 
of heating. If a good draught is secured for the fire 
you may with a saddle boiler burn all the cinders, and 
even ashes from the house ; also the very small coal. 


2774. Red Spider on Vines.—J. H. -A dry atmo- 
sphere and insufficient air causes this. Vines which are 
erown with plenty of air early in the season make thick, 
firm leaves, which resist the spider to a great extent, bus 
their leaves, such as are grown in aclose atmosphere, are 
sure to suffer. If the Grapes are cut, well syringe the 
Vines with cold water, and wet every portion of the 
house. The house may be kept shut up for a day when 
the sun is shining brightly provided the whole surface 
inside the house is kept thoroughly saturated with water. 
After this throw open the house night and day, and get 
the wood ripe for next year, and in winter have the 
house whitewashed, painted, &c., and the Vines tho- 
roughly cleaned. 


2777.—Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Horological. 
—When large enough to handle, prick them out singly 
into small pots, shifting them into larger ones as neces- 
sary, keep them in asunless situation till the end of 
September, giving enough water to keep the soilmoist. As 
you have no frame, you must put them in a window— 
not a sunny one—and give them all the air and light pos- 
sible, and fumigate them occasionally for green fly. 


2778. -Geraniums Growing Straggling.—H. A 
H.—Use good turfy loam and sand made tolerably firm 
in the pots, and keep the points of the shoots pinched 
out. ‘This, if they are not in too shady a place, and they 
receive plenty of air, and are near the glass, will induce 
them to grow bushy and flower profusely. 


Notice. -SENDING PLANTS To NAME.—We have 
lately received many boxes of plants to name without 
their having attached to them the slightest clue whereby 
we could tell by whom they were sent. We would re- 
mind our readers that all boxesof plants should contain 
a note respecting them, otherwise it is impossible for us 
to deal with them. 

Names of Plants.—4. W.—Fuchsia Meteor.— 
T. R.—-1, Aspidistra lurida variegata ; 2, Red Valerian 
(Centranthus ruber.—R& H.—We cannot name Apples 
trom asingle specimen, and that a very poor one indeed. 
___W, P.—The light Fuchsia is Rose of Castile, the dark 
one Prince of Orange. Gunnersbury.—The Flame 
Nasturtium (Tropeolum speciosuny) ; seed or division of 
the root, Erin. —_Mesembr) anthemum of some kind, 
which we cannot say without seeing flowers ; it requires 
open sandy goil and a sunny situation. Connaught.— 
Napoleon Biggrreau. FR. B.—Campanula Trachelium. 
__—-Crazula.—The common Corn Marigold (Chrysanthe- 
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mum coronaria.)—— Miss F’. —Campanula fragilis. Loam, 
leaf-mould, sand, and a few pieces of limestone or brick 
rubbish, plenty of air, light, and water.——W.—1, can- 
not be recognised ; 2, Sibthorpia europea. Rusticus. 
We cannot name Pansies. —7'ed.—We got your letter, 
but no box. -—W. R. 7.—Tropeolum speciosum.—— 
J. I.—No plants enclosed. 











QUERIES. 


2779. Culture of Coleus.—Will some one give me 
any information of how to manage these plants : the heat 
required during the winter? the kind of soil they like? 
and whether they require much water? &c.—K. L. 


2780 —Onion Maggot.—I want to sow asmall Onion 
bed. How am I to keep clear of maggot in the early part 
of the year? Some of your readers strongly advise the 
use of salt, to be used about half-a-pound to the square 
yard, and the same quantity to be repeated after an in- 
terval of some time. I acted on the advice given, and 
yet the maggot has destroyed a lot of mine, and still is 
destroying them. What am J to do ?—ROBERT LAMBERT. 


2781.-Leeks not Growing.—I have some Leeks 
growing with which I have been trying to do my best, 
but very few of them seem to grow erect or to thicken as 
T should like to see them; but instead of growing erect 
and thick they are only small, and the leaves lying per- 
haps, from some of them at least, 18 in. upon the soil. 
The Leeks are a first-class kind, so the fault must be with 
me.—R. L. 


2782. Caterpillars in Cabbages.—My Cabbages 
and Savoys are all being eaten away by caterpillars ; the 
whole of the plants are completely wrecked. My time 
being greatly taken up, I cannot give them all the atten- 
tion they need, but I spend a certain amount of time each 
day to look for them, and I kill all I catch, but they do 
not seem to diminish in the least. Is there anything I 
can put on the Cabbages and Savoys to destroy the cater- 
pillars ?—G. H. MORTIMER. 


2783.—Caterpillars on Gooseberry and Cur- 
rant Bushes.—What moth or butterfly lays the eggs 
that produce the plague of the present and last season? 
My garden is swarming with a large brown moth having 
orange underwings. Is it this insect that does the mis- 
chief? Ihave had three distinct hatches of the cater- 
pillars. The last one is now coming out of the eggs. It 
is hopeless to try in a large garden to exterminate them, 
as fresh eggs are constantly being laid.—RuBy, 
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2784.-Growing Lilies.—I saw the other day an ac- 
count of Lilies, Would some one kindly give an article 
on their culture, soil, and times of planting ?—A WoRK- 
ING MAN. 


2785.—Lily of the Nile not Flowering.—I got 
a Lily of the Nile (Calla ethiopica) three years ago; I 
cannot manage to get a flower on it. I potted it in a 7-in. 
pot filled with fresh soil, also leaf-mould anda sprinkling 
of sand, in March last ; all the length it has got is four 
leaves. I water it well and grow inside a window. What 
should be done?—A WORKI>G MAN. 


27386.—Planting Bulbs.—I want to plant Tulips, 
Narcissus, Crocus, Leucojums, and Muscaris. When is the 
proper time of planting the above? and when do they re- 
quire to be lifted? Do the Crocuses require to he lifted 
at all? I grow them in pots and boxes outside a window. 
—A WORKING MAN. 


29787.—Pansies Rotting O/if.—Can any one tell me 
what causes my Pansies to wither and die? The roots 
seem to be all rotted off close to the stem, but the gar- 
dener cannot explain what is the reason.—Bos. 


27388.—Nature Printing.—Will some one give me 
a short sketch of the process of nature printing from 
leaves, Ferns, &c.?—W. A. L. 


2739.—Uses of Sewage in Gardens.—I have a 
cesspool requiring to be emptied. What is the best mode 
of using the contents in a small gardeu haying a shallow 
soil upon chalk ?—H. 


2790.—-Sowing EHEverlastings.—Can any one tell 
me if it would answer to sow Helichrysum seed in autumn 
for the purpose of having early and strong flowering 
plants? if so, when should the seed be sown? and what 
protection would the young plants require through the 
winter 7—AMATEUR. 


2791.—Columbines.—Do these plants require any 
_ particular soil or treatment? I cannot succeed in grow- 
ing them well inmy garden.—H. 


2792. Honeysuckle Dying. — Last autumn I 
planted a Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle. It made two 
shoots this spring, and until a few weeks ago seemed to 
be doing well; since then one of the shoots have died 
and the other seems to be dying. Can any one suggest 
the cause, andif sothe remedy? It is in a hght and 
fairly good soil on a south wall.—J. J. 


2793.—Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—Will 
some one give me the names of eight stove plants that 
are the best for supplying cut flowers in winter, and if 
to be planted out or grown in pots? Also best eight for 
same purpose suitable for intermediate or warm green- 
house, not to include Bouvardias or Primulas.—D. D. 

2794. My Failures.—Will someone give me some 
information on the following subjects? I havea quan- 
tity of Raspberries ; they make excellent growth each 
year, but produce no fruit ; the canes are very prickly. 
‘My Red Currants do not make any growth or produce 
scarcely any fruit. ‘the autumn-sown Onions (about 
half of them) have rotted off as far as the earth has 
touched them ; they have not been watered at all. The 
earth is in good heart and rather stiff —WALTHAM. 


2795.—Greenhouse on Bast Aspect.—If I place 
against the wall of a house (facing the east) a green- 
house, can I grow in it Peaches, Roses, or any other kind 
of fruit or flowers? Of course the greenhouse placed 
thus will receive the sun’s rays only till about twelve 
o’clock noon.—XENOPHON. 


2796.—Plants for Frames in Winter.—I have 
always grown Calceolarias successfully in a frame by 





simply protecting them a little in the severest part of 
the winter. Can any one inform me of other useful 
plants that can also be grown 10 the same way ?—SUB- 
SCRIBER. 


2797.-Araucaria imbricata Failing.—I have a 
fine specimen of this tree about twenty-five years old 
which begins to lose some of its lower branches, while 
the tips of other branches are turning yeHow. Is there 
anything to be done to stop the process of decay ?— 
G. H. L. 


2798._Flowers all the Year Round.—AsIam 
one of those who like to see flowers at all seasons of the 
year, and being anxious to make the most of a small 
piece of ground, I should feel obliged to any reader fora 
hint on what kinds of flowers for blooming out-of-doors 
in the late autumn may yet be obtained ‘either by culti- 
vation or by the purchase of inexpensive kinds. My 
present stock will, I suppose, cease flowering during Sep- 
tember. A hint would also be acceptable on the best 
method of sowing annuals now for blooming in the 
spring ?—RUSTICUS. 


2799.—-To Keep Rain Water Pure.—Can any 
correspondent kindly advise as to the best means of 
keeping rain water pure? We live in the country on the 
top of a hill where the air is pure, but the one drawback 
is scarcity of good spring water. To make up this defi- 
ciency we catch in large tubs all the rain water we can 
from the buildings, but find it all has more or less a dis- 
agreeable smell. Should the tops of the tubs be kept ex- 
posed to the air or covered over? and is there anything 
that could be put into the tubs to act as a drainer, and 
to purify the water? and what is recommended? We 
also have a house in the town, and find the rain water 
there much purer (so far as smells are concerned) than 
in the country, which surprises us. The tubs used are 
brandy or port wine casks of a large size.—C. G. 


2300.—-Ants in Houses.—Can any one inform me 
the best method of getting rid of these pests? Iam 
informed the presence of ants isa suresignof damp. Is 
this correct ?—F. T. P. 


2301.-Grass Going Brown.—My Grass has be- 
come within this last two weeks very bare in places and 
seems to be dying. Iam not aware of anything having 
been thrown upon it. What can [ do to restore it? 


2802.—Botanical Distinction of Fuchsias.— 
I have read the remarks in GARDENING about Fuchsia 
coccinea, and I should be much obliged if correspon- 
dents would describe the botanical distinctions between 
F. coccinea, F. Riccartoni, F. gracilis, and F. Thomp- 
soni, and any others that are similar? I have four kinds 
or more which are similar, but not identical. But 
though I can see distinctions between them I have no 
means of naming-—A, B. G. 


2303.—Garden Hammock.—Would ‘‘A. T. L.,” 
who writes on the above subject, June 12, or any other 
correspondent of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, kindly 
give me and other readers a little information as to the 
construction of these hammocks. I have made one of 
thin twine netted 2-in. mesh, 6 ft. square, and continued 
the ends out 18 in. with strings, and whipped them over 
a small ring with a groove round the outside, so that the 
strings all pass round the ring, and the rope to suspend 
the hammock runs through the centre, but do all I will 
to it I cannot get it to hang right, for as soon as any one 
gets into it, it twists so much that you must be very 
carefw, or will find yourself thrown to the ground.— 
HAMACA, 


2304.—Caterpillars on Lime Trees.—Can any 
readers inform me what can be done to destroy small 
ereen caterpillars, which have eaten the leaves of young 
Elm, Sycamore, and Lime trees in an avenue ?— 
ik. J. W. 


2305.—Dandelions on Lawns.—We have lately 
taken a house which had been void for some years, and 
the lawn seems composed of Dandelions. Can any one 
give mean easier method of getting rid of them than the 
apparently endless way of digging them up? Would 
constant rolling and cutting eradicate them in time ?— 
CONSTANT READER. 


2806. — Blooms Dropping from Scarlet 
Bunners.—What is the cause of all the biossoms of my 
Scarlet Runners falling off without leaving the Bean? 
The ground has been well manured, and the plants 
seem very healthy and apparently free from insects, and 
the stems when broken appear very juicy. There are 
few birds in the neighbourhood, and there are no slugs 
in my garden.—BRAYBOURNE. 


28307.-Copying Machine.—I am unable to get 
Crawshaw’s Dye. I have gota sixpenny bottle of Jud- 
son’s Violet Dye. Ought if to be diluted with water? If 
so, with what quantity ?—A TEACHABLE READER. 


2808.—Freesia refracta alba.—Last autumn I 
bought a dozen bulbs of this, and potted and treated them 
the same as I would Lilium bulbs not having shown any 
signs of growth. J have just turned them out of the 
pot, and find that every bulb has produced another bulb 
as large as itself. Can any one tell me how to treat this 
plant through the medium of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED? 
—W ASHINGTON. 








AQUARIA. 


Aquarium Difficulties.—I have read 
‘‘Newt’s ’ communication with interest, especi- 
ally his method of making an aquarium. He 
asks for the opinion of fellow-readers with re- 
ference to the loss of his minnows’ fins and 
tails. It is highly improbable that his tadpoles 
are the culprits, for they are herbivorous, and 
subsist upon the minute alge, so plentiful in 
ponds and aquaria ; nor do I think the tadpoles’ 
masticatory apparatus sufficiently sharp or strong 
to bite off a fish’s tale or fin. I should sooner 
be prepared to hear that the minnows had bitten 
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off the caudal appendages of the tadpoles, But 
is ‘‘ Newt” certain no other enemy has been in- 
troduced to his aquarium? Probably the min- 
nows have been fighting among themselves ant 
thus got damaged. ‘‘ Newt” also complains 
of his want of success in stickleback keeping. 
We have always believed that sticklebacks are 
the hardiest and most interesting fish to keep in 
an aquarium, and out of about fifty brought 
home about six months ago two have died. The 
remainder are still as healthy and active as ever, 
and that in water supplied by the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company, which has not the re- 
putation of being absolutely pure. The ques- 
tion suggests itself, ‘‘ How were these thirty 
sticklebacks of ‘ Newt’s’ brought to London? ” 
If they were crowded together in a small vessel 
without sufficient vegetation, or were much 
shaken up by railway journey, or the vessel ex- 
posed to the sun, either of these circumstances 
would be sufficient to ensure their death soon 
after arriving in a strange water. I would, how- 
ever, advise ‘‘Newt” not to be disheartened, 
but to get a fresh supply of these interesting 
creatures, with which I hope he will have more 
success.—H. STEP. 


Food tor Fish.—What is the best kind of food for 
gold fish in a globe ?7—H. 58. 

Water Plants and Fish.—I have a small tank in 
a vockery in the conservatory. Will any one tell me the 
best kinds of plants to grow in it to keep up a display as 





long as possible? Also whit kinds of fish can I put in 
the tank besides gold fish, mussels, and snails? 








HOME PHTS. 


Canary with Swollen Feet.—My canary is suf- 
fering from soreness and irritation of its feet; the skin 
is scaly ‘and swollen and red at the joints. I bathe and 
put olive oil on them every morning, but they appear to 
be getting worse. Can any one suggest a remedy ?—N. 


Canaries Unhealthy.—I have kept canaries for 
twenty years, and I believe that all the effects mentioned 
may be produced by allowing them to bein a thorough 
draught. The parents being sickly were not equal to the 
task of feeding the young ones.—A. H., L. 


Swelling on Bullfinches’ Feet.—The horny 
lumps may be only dirt collected through the bird not 
washing, and maybe the cage has not been kept scru- 
pulously clean, or it may be a disease which birds suffer 
from occasionally. If the former, which I hope it is, the 
best way is to gently catch the birds and immerse its 
feet in warm water, and then endeavour to take the 
lumps off, which, if they are only dirt, will come off 
easily.—A. d’A, 

Bullfinch Not Washing.—I keep a canary and 
thrush; when they will not wash I take a small water- 
pot with a fine rose, fill it, and pour the water over them 
as they are in the cage; also I take the birds out and 
well wash their feet, as cage birds suffer with disease in 
the feet if not kept clean; also I cut their claws if they 
are long.—H. C., Dartford. 


2777.—Rabbits.—Can any one tell me of a really 
good book on rabbits?—HoME PETS. 








THH HOUSEHOLD. 


Preserving Carrots.—Willsome one kindly give 
me a simple receipt for preserving young Carrots in gin- 
ger syrup? I have seen them often, but do not know how 
to preserve them.—HOUSELEEK. 

Sago and Fruit Pudding.—Weigh } Ib. of sago 
or tapioca, put in a pie dis’) that will hold 3 pints, cover 
the sago with 14 pint of cold water, and put in a mode- 
rate oven until it looks clear, and has absorbed the mois- 
ture. Have ready prepared about 1 |b. of fruit, such 
as Rhubarb, cut up small, Applespared, cored, and quar- 
tered, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &c., picked from stalks. 
Stir them into the swollen sago, and add about 3 oz. of 
brown sugar. Put in the oven to bake for about one 
hour. A little cream or milk poured on as sauce makes 
it most delicious. The sago must be well stirred 
to break any lumps there may be. It may be eaten hot, 
or if poured intoa wet mould can be turned out and 
eaten cold.—J. W. 


A Gentleman of Colour on Brown Bread.— 
Seems to me dat most people hab only half a joaf when 
Nature meant dem to have a whole one. Dey hab de 
white half, dat is nearly all starch, and all deodder part 
is giben to de rabbits and pigs. My heart is full of sor- 
rowment when I see a poor woman go intoa shop and put 
down goodmoney for bad bread. If bread had always 
been white, it would nebber hab been called a staff, but 
a broken stick, Dare are thirteen minerals inde human 
body, and dey are all packed away in dat lubly little 
loaf called a grain ob Wheat. It costs de farmer many 
pounds for manures of different kinds dat de Wheat may 
be perfec ; and arter money, hard work, and Nature hab 
done all dair work in the most perfec manner, de miller 
takes dis bootiful golden grain all to pieces, uupacks all 
the marv’lous ’gredients wid which it am stored, and 
actu’lly has de wickedness to take some ob it away and 
trow it to de pigs and rabbits, and other poor relations, 
when Nature sent it all for us.—Hvans’ Journal. {True 
as this may be, all interested in the matter should make 
a clear distinction between the filthy, and injurious, and 
ill-tasting brown bread made by many bakers in towns 
and the best and purest article. The sweet«st and best 
bread in the world is that made on the griddle in Irish 
and Scoth farmhouses, without yeast, and raised by 








means of sour milk or good butter-milk and soda.- 
EDITOR. ] 
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HARE’S-FOOT FERNS. 





Most people are acquainted with the Hare’s- 
foot Fern. It derives its name from the 
brown rhizomes or surface roots which 
bear a resembiance, both in form and col- 
our, to the foot of a hare. There are many 
species of this Fern suitable for greenhouse 
culture, and also some that succeed best 
in a temperature higher than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse. The Davallias or 





As a basket Fern for the conservatory and 
grsenhouse it is one of the best. Its flex- 
uose rhizome spreads freely in all directions, 
and its numerous fronds present an endur- 
ing mass of verdure. A first. class certificate 
was awarded it by the Royal Horticultural 
Society last year, and the Royal Botanic 
Society also gave it a certificate of merit— 
a distinction which it well deserves. 
Among the older kinds there is Davallia 
canariensis, which grows well in any or- 





‘light turfy loam, with a liberal quantity 
of well-decomposed leaf-mould and sand 
}added. The best time to repot is in Feb- 
ruary or March, just as the plants begin to 
make new growth, and they may also be 
again potted in August, when large speci- 
mens are needed. 





PTERIS SERRULATA. 


THE common form of this plant has been 
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JAPAN HARE’S-FOOT FERN DAVALLIA MARIESI). 


Hare’s-foot Ferns make excellent basket 
plants, and they are also suitable for grow- 
ing on rockwork, their creeping rhizomes 
clinging to moist stones, and growing rapidly 
in a moist and shady situation, and they 
are also well adapted for culture in pans, as 
will be seen by a glance at our illustration 
of Davallia Mariesi, which represents a very 
elegant evergreen Japanese Fern sent to 
Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Chelsea, by 
their collector, Mr. Maries, after whom it 
is named. It has a creeping rhizome, about 
+ in. thick, covered with ash-brown scales. 


dinary greenhouse, and yields abundance 
of bright green triangular-shaped fronds 
(leaves), which are well adapted for sur- 
rounding bouquets or vases of flowers. D. 
aculeata is a kind which may be used for 
covering damp walls or pillars. It climbs 
rapidly, and supports itself by elinging to 
the moist surface. D. elegans is also a 
charming kind, growing 2 ft. or more 
in height, and producing rich dark green 
shining fronds. D. pentaphylla is a dwarf 
kind which will thrive in a Fern case. The 
best soil for these Ferns is fibrous peat or 


cultivated in our gardens for more than a 
century. Of the crested varieties to be 
met with in gardens about a score have 
been found deserving of varietal names, 
some of the most distinct of which are here 
given :— 

P. serrulata cristata.—This simply- 
crested form is a pleasing plant, especially 
when young, when its pinnz seem to all radi- 
ate from a point ; it neither attains the 
size nor becomes so pendulous as the nor- 
mal form, but this character adapts it for 
growing in small Fern c:ses, where the nor- 

































































mal form, by its rapid growth, is unfitted 
on account of the length of its pinne. 

P. serrulata angustata.—Of the] / 
dwarf forms this is the most elegant. Its 
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Ashleafs, and are now hard into the Regents, | u 
The |is made harder, and consequently birds have 


which are turning out a fine clean crop. 
simple fact that the Regent 1s so good and so| more difficulty in getting at them. Fortunately, 


fore the skins are well set is fraught with | also much recommended. 
dangerand deterioration to the tubers. Themarket | of little or no use, as the wireworm is so tough, 
srowers have mostly cleared out their stock of | and generally so far below the surface, as to be 
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Rolling the ground is 


nhurt by any ordinary rolling, and the ground 


pinne are very slender, not more than halt healthy speaks volumes for the condition of the | the wireworms are not free from parasites ; a 


the width of those of the preceding ; the | Potato crop.Championsare notlargelygrownhere, | v 
the growers dislike them, but Magnum Bonum | deposits its eggs within their bodies. They are 
also infested by a minute intestinal worm. Both 
kind will give enormous crops presently, growing | these parasites no doubt assist in checking their 
I have here a large | increase. 


margins are very regularly toothed, and the 
points terminate in a digitate crest, with 
winged segments. 
seems best suited for furnishing Fern cases. 

P. serrulata polydactyla. — This 18 


9 form with distinctly forked pinne, the | and quite free from disease. 





is a great favourite, and is largely grown. This 


Like the foregoing, 1 chiefly for seed purposes. 
number of kinds, but all are so good, that} s 
special selection would be almost invidious. | at times attacked by two species of minute ticks, 
The American kinds come out fine this year, but it is very questionable if their numbers are 
Early Ohio, Early | reduced by these parasites. 


divisions of which are again cleft near the | Rose, Beauty of Hebron, Mr. Bresee, Manhat- 


extremities, and the final divisions termi-|tan, | 
American Purple Kindey, all give grand crops, 


but of course, although good in their way, do 
not equal our best home kinds in table quality. 
Of English kinds the Early Lemon Ashleaf, 
Early Market, Bedfont Prolific, Porter’s Excel- 
sior, Lye’s Wiltshire, Snowflake, International, 
Grampian, Rector of Woodstock, White Emperor, 
Woodstock Kidney, Schoolmaster, King of 
Potatoes, Feltham White Round, and Vicar of 
Laleham, so far as lifted, are all cropping splen- 
didly, and so far are healthy. If my own 
cropscorrectly typify the general condition of the 
Potatoes in other places, there ought to be this 
year at the Crystal Palace the finest show of 
tubers that has ever been seen. 


nate in a broad, flat crest. 

P. serrulata pellucida, —This variety 
is a recent addition to the group, and is 
remarkable for its much-branched crests 
and pellucid texture, which give it the ap- 
pearance of some of the green sea-weeds. 


P. serrulata maxima cristata.— 
The uncrested form of this plant grows 
more erect from its earliest state, is of a 
darker green, and altogether more robust 
than the tvpe. The crested variety includes 
numerous forms, which, though agreeing 
in dimensions, vary extremely in breadth 
of the pinne and division of the crest. 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATOES. 
A crear deal is at the present time being writ- 
ten about the Potato, because this is the season 
of its harvest, and the disease is appearing 
largely in the tops, although so far not in 
the tubers to any considerable extent. I trust 
no amateur growers will be in too much hurry 
to lift their crops until they have had every 
chance to mature and ripen in the soil; still 
farther, that when they do lift they will wait 
until the soil is fairly dry, because the cleaner 
or freer from soil the tubers come out the 
better will they keep when stored. Pulling off 
the haulm; if done carefully, is not attended 
with risk, but it is not at all certain that much 
is gained thereby ; whilst if some hot days were 
to intervene, the leaves that are affected and 
the fungus would soon be roasted up. Cutting 
off the tops is a dangerous proceeding, because 
the cut stems continued for several days to 
emit sap over the soil, and is productive of 
much harm. I must say that all these experiments 
have never yet repaid for the labour involved. 
If those who plant Potatoes would but give 
them more space between the rows much less 
mischief would happen, because, first, there 
could be more soil added in the earthing-up, a 
most important matter, leaving the ridges fully 
exposed to the sun and air. I am now lifting 
grand, clean cropsof many kinds from rows 3 ft. 
apart, and well earthed up. The samples are 
large and clean, rows of 50 ft. giving from 60 lb. 
to 70 lb. of fine tubers. Although the soil is 
naturally holding, yet in spite of so much rain, 
it is about the tubers quite dry and free, and 
this and the cleanness of the Potato I chiefly at- 
tribute to the fact that before planting in the 
spring I buried in the furrows a good layer 
of fresh, sweet, long, stable manure, and this 
has acted at once as drainage, and as a stimu- 
lus. No pleasure in gardening could be greater 
than that of lifting such beautiful crops as Tam 
now doing, and that too of some seventy kinds. 


The Potato Crop.—This is this season 
the finest in the locality that has been lifted 
for many years. Complaints as to the disease 
are few so far, but the fungus has made itself 
more evident in the haulm during the past few 
warm uights than through all the rains and 
thunderstorms. Although we have now occa- 
sional rains, yet I do not think there is 
danger of any large amount of moisture falling 
for some time, and rather hope for the fine 
autumn. Should this hope be realised, the 
tubers will be far better in the ground till well 
ripened than out of it, Exposure to the air be- 








Barly Ohio Potato.—This is the earliest 


of all the American Rose type of Potatoes, has 


of all the shortest haulm, resembles Beauty of 
Hebron in colour of skin, but is rounder and 
turns out a much more even table sample. 
strongly recommend this kind because I find it 
in table quality quite superior to all other 
Americans ; indeed, even now when boiled it 
becomes as floury as a Regent and quite as 
good. Its short top admits of its being grown 
in rows at 24 in. apart, and on a warm border 
will, [am sure, beat all the Ashleaf Kidneys 
in earliness. It is not a new American kind, 
but has only recently been introduced into com- 
merce here.—A. D. 
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GARDEN DESTROYERS. 
WIREWORMS. 
(ATHOUS HAMORRHOIDALIS AND AGRIOTES 
LINEATUS. ) 


Wireworms are generally most abundant in 
newly-made gardens, particularly if the ground 
has been previously pasture land. When they 
are present in great numbers they can only be 
got rid of by much trouble and labour. There 
have been many means suggested for keeping 
this insect in check, but few are of much use 
unless the ground be well cultivated, and care 
taken to destroy every one which may be found. 
No portion of a garden should be allowed to re- 
main undisturbed and covered with weeds for 
any length of time, for such places form regular 
hotbeds for the propagation of these and many 
other insects. Most birds, particularly rooks, 
starlings, blackbirds, thrushes, pheasants, and 
partridges, are very fond of wireworms, and if 
the ground be kept properly worked, so that 
they can get at them, they destroy immense 
numbers, Moles also are their deadly foes, and 
certain carnivorous beetles belonging to the 
family Carabide kill quantities of them. Slices 
of Potatoes or, in default of these, slices of Beet- 
root, Turnip, Carrot, &c., or pieces of Lettuce 
or Rape-cake have been found very useful as 
baits when buried about 1 in. below the surface 
near’ any plants which have been, or are likely 
to be, attacked by these grubs. Each bait should 
have a small stick stuck into it, so that it can be 
removed and examined; this should be done 
every morning, and the wireworms which will be 
found boring into the bait destroyed. Some re- 
commend merely laying these baits on the ground 
as being more efficacious than burying them, a 
plan which is certainly simpler, and might be 
tried as well as-the other. Some plant Daisies, 
the roots of which the wireworms are particu- 
larly fond of, to attract them from any plants 





ery small ichneumon fly finds them out and 


The beetles should always be des- 
troyed whenever they can be found. They are 


A very successful cultivator of Picotees and 


Snowflake, Triumph, Trophy, Climax, Carnations tells me that he always had the 
earth in which he grew his plants carefully 
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1.—Athous hemorrhoidalis (magnified). 
2. Wireworm (magnified and natural size). 


looked over twice on the potting bench to be 
quite sure there were no wireworms amongst it ; 
and even then he placed a piece of Carrot in each 
pot, which was examined every morning, and 
the plants were not considered safe until the 
Carrot had not been touched by wireworms for 
a few days. In 1874, a piece of land near Worth- 
ing, which had not been cultivated for two or 
three years, during which time it had been ly- 
ing waste, was made into a flower garden ; 








3.—Agriotes lineatus (magnified), 
A.—Side view of thorax of ditto. 


during the first year nearly all kinds of herba- 
ceous plants suffered much from the attacks of the 
wireworm, particularly Carnations, Pansies, Dai- 
sies, Polyanthuses, and Sweet Williams. When- 
ever a plant was found to be drooping, it was 
lifted and a careful search made for the worms, 
when sometimes five or six would be found on 


one plant. The second year the damage, though ~ 


considerable, was much less, the same plan being 
pursued. The third year the number of wire- 
worms was so much diminished, that no particu- 
lar care was taken to exterminate them, but 
any of the beetles. The garden is now nearly 
free from them. 

Wireworms appear to be almost omnivorous, 
as far as the produce of kitchen gardens is con- 
cerned, and the flower garden fares little better. 





they wish to preserve. Gas-lime, and a mixture 
of lime and fresh soot, well incorporated with 
the soil, aré very effectual in keeping them in 





Such plants as Irises, Ranunculuses, Anemones, 
Lobelias, Dahlias, Stocks, and the plants already 
mentioned, are amongst those particularly liable 


check. Common salt strewn over the ground | to be attacked. Young trees in nursery gardens 
and well dug in (about 6 cwt. to the acre) is | often suffer much from these insects, 


The Ela- 


every one met with was destroyed, as well as_ 
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teride are a tolerably large family, containing 
nearly sixty British species. The beetles are all 
long, narrow, and oval, with very long thoraxes; 
they are usually of a dull brown or yellow 
colour, but some are more gaily coloured ; they 
are mostly very active and fly well ; if disturbed 
they generally fold up their legs and antennze 
and feign death, and if on a flower fall to the 
ground. ‘Their legs are so short, that if one 
chances to fall on its back it could not right 
itself were it not for the following peculiarities 
in its structure : The thorax is furnished beneath 
with a small spine (fig. 3A), and which fits into 
a cavity in the breast when the insect lowers its 
head and thorax. If the beetle falls, or is laid 
on its back, it raises its head and thorax, which 
forces the spine into the cavity ; then forcibly 
trying to straighten itself again, the spine flies 
out with an audible click, and the insect is raised 
several inches into the air and generally falls on 
its feet ; if it does not, it makes another jump. 
The beetles are quite harmless, and may gene- 
rally be found on flowers, particularly umbelli- 
ferous ones, stems of Grass, under stones, &c., 
during the spring and summer. The females are 
provided with longish ovipositors, which they 
can protrude or retract at pleasure ; with these 
they deposit their eggs, which are very small, 
oval, and whitish, during the summer below the 
surface of the ground, near or on the roots of 
some plant. e number of species of which 
the wireworms are destructive is not exactly 
known. A very large majority live in decaying 
and decayed wood, but probably ten or twelve, 
or perhaps more, are injurious to garden and 
farm crops. The grubs of the following species, 
however, are very destructive and very common, 
particularly those of the first two—Athous he- 
morrhoidalis, Agriotes lineatus, A. sputator, A. 
obscurus. The wireworms are all long, narrow, 
smooth grabs, of a yellowish colour, and are 
very tough and horny, resembling very much 
the common meal worm in general appearance, 
and they are tolerably active. They are very 
long lived and grow very slowly, for they do not 
attain their full size for five years ; at the end of 
that time those of the largest species are about 
#in, or rather more in length. When full grown 
they descend deeper into the earth, and form 
small, oval cells in which they undergo their 
change to the chrysalis state. 

Athous hemorrhoidalis is about }in. long; 
the head is black, with shining eyes of the same 
colour, and is furnished with a pair of dark, red- 
dish-brown antenne, consisting of twelve joints. 
The thorax is bluish-black in colour, and covered 
with very minute pale hairs, which are scarcely 
visible to the naked eye ; it is long and narrow, 
with the sides nearly parallel, and terminating 
in a spine at each angle of the base ; the wing 
cases are rather wider than the thorax, and are 
long and narrow ; they are not quite as long 
again as the head amd thorax together ; the sides 
are nearly parallel, but gradually converge to a 
point ; they are of a dark reddish-brown colour, 
covered with fine pale hairs; they are striated 
with several finely punctured longitudinal lines ; 
the legs are short with long feet, and of a chest- 
nut-brown colour. 

Agriotes lineatus is about gin. long, and is 
considerably stouter in proportion than the fore- 
going species ; the head is small and blackish ; 
the antennz are reddish-brown, and consist of 
twelve joints ; thethorax is dark brownish-black, 
shaded at the edges into chestnut ; it is nearly 
as wide as it is long, and very convex; both 
sides terminate at the base in a spine ; the wing 
cases are long, oval, and convex, with somewhat 
parallel sides; they are striated longitudinally 
with several punctured lines, the spaces between 
the lines being alternately brownish-black and 
chestnut ; the entire insect is covered with mi- 
nute pale hairs. 

The wireworms of different species are very 
similar in appearance, but they can be distin- 
guished by the last joint of the body, which 
varies in form; the distinctions are, however, 
not worth mentioning here. They are all long, 
narrow grubs, horny and very convex above. 
Their bodies are composed of twelve smooth, 
yellowish joints ; the three first each bear a pair 
of short legs ; the last is furnished below with 
a retractile tubercle, which serves the purpose of 
a seventh leg; this last joint is generally round- 
ish and flat at the top, and usually more or less 
toothed at the edge, but varying in this respect 
according to the species. The first joint of the 
body is much larger than the three following 
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ones, The head is somewhat darker than the 
rest of the grub; its mouth is furnished with 
minute feelers and a pair of strong, toothed, 
reddish-brown jaws; there are a few scattered 
hairs on the body. The chrysalis is nearly as 
long as the perfect insect and of the same form, 
all the limbs of which are distinctly visible 
through the semi-transparent skin in which 
they are wrapped. G. 8. 8. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
A PAMPHLET, consisting of some fifteen pages, 
on ‘‘ How to Grow Strawberries with Success,” 
by Mr. W. Lovel, Weaverthorpe, York, has re- 
cently reached us. Amongst other useful ad- 
vice contained in it we find the following on the 

Preparation of the Soil. 


‘* Before you build a house,” says Mr. Lovel, 
‘‘make sure that you have a good foundation ; 
and before you plant Strawberries, mind and 
have the land in good order, deeply cultivated, 
well manured, and clear of weeds and slugs. 
Three months is not too long to be making pre- 
paration, but six months is better. <A bare fal- 
low from autumn to midsummer is a good pre- 
paration for Strawberry planting, but a better 
way is to grow a crop on the land during the 
spring months. What is the best crop to grow, 
so as to have the land in good condition and at 
liberty by the first or second week in July? 
There is no previous crop, in my opinion, so 
suitable as a Potato crop—I mean a well-culti- 
vated early crop of Potatoes—to have the crop 
off the land by the middle of July, ready for 
taking up three weeks or a month before the 
general crop is ready, when they are worth 
from 2d. to 3d. per lb. in the market ; worth, 
if a good crop, £50 to £60 per acre. In this 
district we have sharp frosts during the month 
of May (6° to 10°) nearly every season, and 
Potato tops are liable to be cut off if left un- 
protected. Now, although a slight frost in our 
valley will spoil the mest promising crop, yet, 
with a little forethought and contrivance, they 
may be saved. For a crop of early Potatoes I 
plant the first week in April, or as soon after as 
the season will permit. Mona’s Pride Ashtops 
are the sort I use, having had the sets spread 
out in a light, warm place two or three weeks 
previous to planting. In a month from planting 
the tops will be bursting through the soil, and I 
now commence operations with the hoe and 
fork, hoeing the land over, stirring the soil 
round each plant, and digging the intervals over 
with the fork. You must watch the weather 
closely, and if there be the least sign of frost 
pull a little of the loose soil over each Potato. 
You may protect them from frost in this way for 
a few days, but if the land be in good order, and 
the Potato sets properly sprouted before plant- 
ing, they will grow themselves clear of the soil 
in a short time, and some other means of protec- 
tion must be adopted. Rough straw bands, the 
rougher the better, placed over each row, and 
held up by short stakes, will protect the tops 
from a sharp frost. 1 have also found the bushy 
tops of the common Whin or Gorse to answer 
admirably in affording protection from frost to 
both vegetables and fruit trees, Cutinto lengths 
of 18 in, to 24 in., and stuck in the ground on 
the north or east side of the plants, they will 
save the crop from harm during a sharp frost, 
and after they are done with in the garden they 
will come in useful to kindle the fires with in 
the house; but ‘It is bristled with thorns, I 
confess,’ therefore be furnished with a pair of 
stout gloves before attempting to handle them. 
I am a mighty advocate for thorough cultivation 
of the soil, therefore I never miss a favourable 
opportunity of working the land where the Pota- 
toes are growing. The more you work the land 
the faster the Potatoes will grow. You become 
thoroughly interested in the work, and all sense 
of labour and trouble is annihilated—toil be- 
comes a pleasure. The Potatoes are planted in 
rows 30 in. apart and from 9 in. to 10 in. be- 
tween each set, and if you wish your crop to do 
well—to grow quality as well as quantity—do 
not crowd the plants together, but let them 
have plenty of air and sunshine. Hoe among 
the crop once a week during the period of early 
growth, and at the same time fork over the in- 
tervals. If this be done, two-thirds of the land 
gains all the advantages of a fallow, and by the 
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time the Potatoes are ready for earthing-up the 
land is in as fine condition as possible, as mellow 
as meal; such a thing as a weed is never seen, 
and as for the slugs, they have all disappeared 
—died of hunger, or perhaps emigrated. 

‘* Now this is the land to plant Strawberries 
on. As soon as the crop is off the land dig it 
over two spits deep—it will be all the better for 
the deep digging — subsoil it, though do ro} 
trench it; be careful about trenching, or per- 
haps you will get wrong. I have seen land that 
has been trenched made so barren by the opera- 
tion that even weeds have refused to grow on 
it fora season. I never trench land before it 
has been subsoiled two or three seasons pre- 
viously, for I have found from experience that 
bringing the raw and hungry subsoil to the sur- 
face and burying the top soil is a great mis- 
take. Keep the top soil om the top, and dig the 
second or bottom spit over, letting it remain at 
the bottom. If theland has been well cultivated, 
there will be neither weeds nor slugs to trouble 
you, and it may be either planted at once or it 
may have a few weeks’ rest. If the land be 
poor, do not be afraid to give it a good dressing of 
manure before planting—a. barrowful to every 
row of thirty plants will not be too mueh. 
Neither animals nor plants do well if they are 
pinched for food, and Strawberries are no excep- 
tion to the rule ; in fact, they are in this respect 
somewhat like our Saxon forefathers, ‘ gross 
feeders.’ 

‘‘T have spoken of Potatoes only as the crop ta 
precede Strawberries, but I suppose it will no+ 
always be convenient to have them so. I know 
ef no crop that will leave the land in such fine 
condition, therefore I give Potatoes the prefer- 
ence; and if any of my readers are anxious to 
make money fast, I feel quite certain that Pota- 
toes and Strawberries are two of the best crops 
they can cultivate for this purpese. But Straw- 
berries will grow after any crop if the land be 
properly prepared. A crop of early Cabbages or 
Peas will leave the land at liberty in good time. 
The objection, however, to these crops is, that 
the ground is left in a harsh, dry condition, and 
it will require some little time before it will be 
ready for planting on. Cabbages often harbour 
a host of slugs, and if proper precautions are 
not taken to clear the land from these trouble- 
some customers they will make sad havoc of the 
ripe fruit, Extra care must be taken to get the 
land into a good state of cultivation. If it turn 
up harsh and clotty after the last crop, work at 
it till you get it into a mellow state, for it is a 
waste of time to plant either Strawberries or 
any other crop on unprepared soil. By all means 
give it a short summer fallow for four ‘or five 
weeks, and if it be forked over two or three 
times it will be all the better for it, but it neel 
not be dug two spits deep more than once. In 
some cases Strawberries have to be planted after 
Strawberries. This should be avoided as much 
as possible, but if there be no other situation 
available, no time should be lost in getting the 
old plants removed and the land dug over, and 
I should recommend a winter’s fallow before re- 
planting the bed, which may be worked over in 
spring and planted as soon as the weather is 
favourable. The great point to secure success is 
to have the land in anice mealy state some time 
previous to planting. 

“‘ Having got the land intoa fit state, the next 
important point is to secure some good plants, 
well grown, well rooted, and of good sorts, 
early, mid-season, and late croppers. I would 
recommend every amateur to cultivate at least 
one or two of each class. To grow a crop of 
fine large fruit the first season after planting, 
the runners should be rooted early in July. I 
always endeavour to get my first runners rooted 
during June, and as soon as they are nicely 
rooted I remove them to a piece of land specially 
prepared by thorough cultivation and plenty of 
manure, and plant them at a distance of 1 ft. 
apart each way, and here they remain until I 
have my land ready to receive them ; it may be 
as early as July, or as late as October. I make 
a point of never planting before the land is in 
a good state of cultivation, and, further, -I 
always contrive to remove them from the 
nursery-bed to their fruiting quarters during 
showery weather.” 

With this came a list of Strawberry plants 
grown for sale at Weaverthorpe, in which, in 
addition to all the best kinds usually eultivated, 
may be found the names of some that are new 
and well worth a trial, 








Fruits Ripening in Orchard Houses. 
—Some people have an idea that stone fruits 
ripened on the open wall are better flavoured 
than those ripened in cool houses. Where such 
is the case it should be taken, I think, as a sign 
that something has been wrong in the manage- 
ment of the house. The chief sources of colour 
and flavour in stone fruits are light and air. 
Fruit trees that are growing in a dark, crowded, 
ill-ventilated house, and that during the last 
week of approaching maturity receive the same 
quantity of waterthat had been given previously, 
are not likely to produce fruit worth eating. 
But if the fruit be exposed to strong light, 
abundant ventilation insured, and less water 
given during the last ten days or 80 of their 
ripening, good-flavoured fruit will generally be 
obtained, Of course, I am assuming that the 
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trees are healthy, the foliage in good condition, 
free from red spider and other insect pests, and 
only allowed to carry a reasonable crop.—H. 


Fruit for Tarts.—Autumn-bearing Rasp- 
berries pay well for extra attention in the way 
of mulching, thinning out the weakly growths, 
end tying up the fruiting canes, if necessary to 
keep off the ground, or to improve the flavour 
of the berries by a freer exposure. If dry 
weather prevail, a good soaking of water will 
assist them. Red and White Currants on north 
walls will keep in a good condition through the 
autumn if well preserved from birds and wasps. 
Hexagon netting will do all this oieleunliyh 
and at the same time admita free circulation 
of air. 

The Gooseberry Caterpillar.—Hand- 
picking is of but little avail in the case of this 
pest, as it increases in numbers with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. But one habit belonging to it 
gives us at once an efficient method of outflank- 
ing it. When full fed its habit is to penetrate 
the ground a short distance, and there spin a 
cocoon in which it undergoes its changes from 
the grub state to that of the fly, coming up as 
the perfect insect in about three weeks, the 
autumn larve remaining unchanged in the 
cocoons in the earth until the next spring. 
Taking advantage of this habit, the best remedy 
is to spread old sacks or rags thoroughly satu- 
rated with tar all over the actual ground covered 


by the tree. The tar does not injure the trees | 


and catches the grubs as they fall with the inten- 
tion of penaanns the ground to become pupe, 
at the same time kills those already there and 
prevents their coming up out of the ground as 
the perfect insect. It is well to remember that 
for every two caterpillars allowed to escape a 
plentiful crop of new larve may be depended 
upon for the next season. Dusting the trees 
with sulphur is but of little avail, and the use 
of Hellebore, as has been recommended, is not 
only useless, as the caterpillars care nought for 
it, but it is highly dangerous, as T have known 
cases of poisoning arise from eating the fruit of 
the plants dusted with it. Itis of no use destroy- 
ing the old trees and planting new in their place ; 
the new trees will be eaten quite as much unless 
the surface of the ground be also skimmed off 
to the depth of about 6 in. and burnt. — 
C. H. Grirriru, in Reading Mercury. 


Ripening the Wood of Fruit Trees: 
—tThe growth of fruit trees being now pretty 
well finished for the year, all laterals or breast- 
wood remaining should be removed, to allow 
the free access of air and sunshine to the main 
leaves on the spurs or branches from which a 
crop is expected next year. This will also at 
the same time improve the colour and flavour 
of the fruit now approaching maturity.—E. H. 


Fruit Trees in Pots.—In October last, 
Mr. Hawkins, Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, Gla- 
morganshire, sent us some photographs of his 
fruit trees in pots, of one of which the annexed 
illustration is a reproduction ; and along with 
them the following account of the results of his 
mode of culture: ‘* Wall fruit this summer 
has proved to be a complete failure in this part 
of South Wales. Ithink it my duty, therefore, 
to strongly recommend orchard houses and pot 
trees. We have now had nearly three years of 
failure out-of-doors with the wall fruits, and 
they have not paid for the labour bestowed on 
them. Owing to our situation being low, we 
get dreadful fogs and white frosts. My idea is 
that walls would pay better furnished with 
Plums and Pears. I have two orchard houses 
filled with trees in pots, and trees on 
the back wall in my lean-to house, which 
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berries in the north. When four plants, form- 
ing the corners of a square, are tied two and two, 
so as to cross each other in the centre of the 
square, one set of canes always acts as a sort 
of buttress, and prevents the canes from being 
blown about with the wind most effectually. I 
have grown them in that fashion this year 
with most successful results. I unfortunately 
neglected to loosen the tyings before the buds 
began to shoot, so that the berries on the 
upper part of the canes were small, but every 
bud on the lower part of the canes started into 
growth, and produced a shoot from 18 in. to 
2 ft. long laden with fruit ; and the new canes are 
ripening so well, that one or two from each 
stool have already blossomed, and some are 
laden with berries which, in a green state, are 
already above the average size of ripe fruit.— 


J.D 


is slightly heated, but my span-roofed one is a 
cool house. In both houses I always get 
a good crop. The trees have only 3 ft. of 
ground each on which to stand, and yet the 
Peach and Nectarine trees this year in both 
houses averaged five dozen fruit each, large and 
small. On Plums and Cherries there were a 
great many more. Half-a-hundred trees can be 
grown in a medium-sized house. As the fruit 
from one tree 18 gathered, I place it out-of-doors 
and give the others a little more room. I have 


fine fruit. I have Pitmaston Duchess Pears 
weighing 14 Ib. each. Three Cherry trees car- 
ried seventy-six dozen. Pot trees in orchard 
houses are very profitable, and when in bloom 
they are a grand sight. The Peach called Prince 
of Wales has borne 89 very fine fruit, and is now 
in a l5-in, pot. The tree is twelve years old. 
Souvenir du Congrés, though a small tree, bore 
twenty Pears; it isina 12-in pot ; Durondeau, 
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SOWING ANNUALS, PERENNIALS, &c. 


AvTUMN-sowWN annuals should be sown in the 
open ground and, generally speaking, where 
they are to remain, the object being to get 
larger plants and a better display of bloom, as 
well as earlier flowering. The plan is usually 
adopted with spring-flowering annuals which 
are sufficiently hardy to stand the winter, and 
can so be brought into bloom and cleared away 
to make room for bedding plants. The best 
sorts for the purpose are—Virginian Stock, 
Nemophila insignis and its congeners, Silene 
pendula and its varieties, Collinsias, and Candy- 
tufts. No advantage would accrue from sowing 
these in the greenhouse now. There are several 
biennials and perennials, however, as well as 
many showy annuals, which could be grown 
with advantage with the help of a greenhouse, 
which could be slightly heated in the event of 
severe weather. Given the power of keeping 
the house at a temperature of about 50° in all 
le a the following would be a good proce- 
ure :— 

Procure and sow now in pots or pans of light 
rich soil mixed with leaf-mould Campanula 
medium calycanthema, ©. pyramidalis and 
C. pyramidalis alba, Aquilegia vulgaris (single 
and double), Delphiniums (mixed) and Delphi- 
nium nudicaule, Digitalis gloxinoides, Pansies 
(exhibition and Belgian), Primula cortusoides 
amcna, and perpetual Carnations and Picotees. 
None of these plants present any difficulties to 
the beginner. They must have plenty of air to 
prevent them getting drawn and weakly and 
moderate watering. As soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle they should be pricked 
off into separate pots. Those named before 
Pansies are large plants and will require large 
pots. The Campanulas and Aquilegias make 
good pot plants, and may serve to teach a 
beginner how to manage those. The Pansies 
will bloom before spring, and the best only 
need be kept. The Carnations and Picotees 
may either be retained as greenhouse plants or 
planted in the open ground, In the last week 
of February sow a pot of Hunt’s newest Sweet 
Williams, Calandrinia umbellata, and Ana- 
gallis grandiflora in variety. In March sow 
Indian Pinks and Dianthus diadematus fl.-pl. 
After February, every day on which the outside 
temperature in the shade is over 40° all the aiz 
possible should be given, and all the plants 
except Calandrinia and Anagallis gradually 
accustomed to the outside air by the beginning 
: _ |of April; unless the weather is very cold and 

Potting Orchard House Trees in| inclement, all the plants, except these two, 
Pots.—Mr. Rivers says the soil about the| should be in their blooming places in the open 
roots should be ‘‘ regularly pounded with a| ground. In the middle of March sow Phlox 
heavy pestle,” and he attributes failure in most | Drummondi and Stocks, and Antirrhinums if 
cases to loose potting. In potting such trees, | desirable. Plant out the Stocks after hardening 
if the soil be at all light or friable, itis eertainly | off as soon as large enough. In the last 


difficult to ram it so hard _ as to cripple their| week of April or thereabouts, according to 
root action more than is desirable. All stone| season, all the remaining seedlings may be 


fruits at least exhibit marvellous power in| hardened off and planted out. The heat may 
penetrating hard soils. If the soil be healthy,|now be raised to 60°, and a good lot of 


the nearer it approaches the consistency of a| Asters, Zinnia elegans (double), and Balsams 
soft burnt brick, the better they seem to like it. | sown; these require to be grown quickly in a 
When the soil is rammed so very hard, how- | steady temperature and planted out the instant 
ever, in pot culture it 1s particularly needful to| the outside temperature is fully established at 
attend to watering, as the hardened mass of| something like the same pitch. A selection of 
soil soon dries. In orchard house culture, firm | these will help to decorate the greenhouse as 
potting, plunging, and liberal watering are| well, and many permanent greenhouse plants 
points of more importance than anything else. | can be raised from seed during the first sum- 
iataih mer. Some experience of hardy plants should 

Raspberry Arches.—I am glad to see| be gained before florists’ flowers are attempted. 
that some one has tried with success what is| Many of these have been nursed and coddled so 


the almost universal method of training Rasp-| long, that they have acquired a delicate consti- 
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Souvenir du Congrés Pear. 


in a 13-in, pot, twenty-four Pears. Coe’s Golden 
Drop Plum, in a 13-in. pot, has borne seven 
dozen very large fruit. These are not the only 
ones I have had like this ; I have had more than 
half-a-hundred quite as good. 
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tution, which unfits them for amateurs’ culture. 
Caleceolarias, Cinerarias, Chinese Primulas, and 
Cyclamens are easy to manage, however, and 
so are border and Alpine Auriculas, Primroses, 
and Polyanthuses; but these latter and their 
allies require more attention in the seed-pans 
than amateurs can usually give them, and can 
now be purchased as strong seedling plants, 
enerally of better strains than the seeds can 
be bought of at a cheap rate. Bedding plants, 
properly so-called, such as Geraniums, Iresines, 
Alternantheras, &c., are not suitable for green- 
house culture in winter and open ground cul- 
ture in summer ; that class of plants require a 
house specially constructed for them, so that 
they can be kept as near the glass as they would 
be in an ordinary frame. Echeverias, however, 
can be kept anywhere if safe from frost and 
kept very dry. I kept some in an unheated 
greenhouse through a long winter by never 
giving them a drop of water except when the 
temperature was considerably above freezing 
oint. By bedding-out time only about four 
eaves in the centre of each plant were alive, 
but they recovered and became strong plants in 
a fortnight when planted out. The silvery- 
leaved Centaureas are also very manageable if 
kept dry and airy. Amaranthus melancholicus 
ruber can be sown in heat in spring; it is an 
annual, Golden Pyrethrum can be treated in 
the same way ; it is nearly hardy. The bedding 
Lobelias can also be raised from seed, but as 
that does not come very true it is better to buy 
plants. Jays 





Godetia Whitneyi.—This is, without 
doubt, one of the best annuals in cultivation. 
T have tried it now in nearly all kinds of soil 
that can be found in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and cannot see any variation in its habit or 
behaviour. It only requires to be sown where 
it will get at least half the day’s sunshine, and 
thianed out to 18 in. apart when it has made 
four leaves or so, and it will claim the admira- 
tion of every one who sees it in its flowering 
season.—J. D. 

Sweet Williams.—I quite agree with 
‘““A, D.’s” remarks in GARDENING about the 
character of the Sweet William, and its suita- 
bility as a border plant When once a flower 
has been improved to the pointreached in Hunt’s 
strain, with smooth-edged petals, circular pips, 
and spherical trusses, it is a pity it should be 
allowed to run back to unimproved forms, for 
the culture of these by anyone tends to prevent 
seed of improved varieties being saved in any 
neighbouring gardens. Many years‘ago Mr. 
Glenny recommended the Sweet William as a 
likely subject for improvement into a florist’s 
flower, and indicated scarlet and black as the 
combination of colour to be aimed at; but the 
perfection attained with light flowers in Hunt’s 
and similar strains would seem to indicate im- 
provement to be most likely to be obtained in the 
lighter colours at present. There should not 
be much difficulty in getting good strains 
from seed, as the bees seem to avoid the 
flower. It is not too late to sow seed to flower 
in spring if the plants are not moved, but only 
thinned out. The characters to aim at area 
circular flower, with no indentation where the 
petals meet, thick in petal, and all the petals 
marked alike, the colours meeting each other in 
clearly defined lines without any feathering or 
flushing into each other. The truss of flowers 
should be a ball, and all the flowers forming it 
should remain in perfection until the whole are 
opened. All flowers having the feathered edge of 
the natural flower should be destroyed. A batch 
of seedlings raised last year have behaved ina 
way which would seem to indicate the following 
culture as a good one to insure the rapid multi- 
plication of any particular variety :—Sow in 
pots, and allow the seedlings to become a little 
drawn and lanky before planting out. Plant 
out in light loam, dressed only with a little 
leaf-mould or loam from rotted turves, planting 
the seedlings so that a few of the lower joints 
are under the surface of the soil. When the 
blooming stems are well above the foliage prick 
in a dressing of guano all round the plants, give 
plenty of water in dry weather, and a further 
slight dressing of guano just before the flowers 
begin to open. The effect of this treatment has 
been a vigorous lot of strong stocky shoots from 
the buried joints of the plant, all rooted and 
ready to plant out as soon as the bloom is over, 
Another lot of seedlings from the same pot, 











which were planted in the same way, but ina 
rich turfy loam, show no signs of blooming. 
The main stems which should rise for bloom 
creep along the ground, throwing up shoots 
suitable for cuttings from every joint, and alittle 
sheaf of them from the tips of the main stems, 
so that each plant would now furnish over a 
hundred cuttings. If the planted out shoots 
taken off after the first bloom could be induced 
to behave in that way, six hundred or more 
plants of one variety could be bloomed the 
fourth year after sowing the seed.—J. D. 


Snowy Phlox (P. nivalis),—Amongst the 
Phloxes are several distinct types which differ in 
habit and time of blooming, but they retain in a 
well-marked manner the general structural 
characters upon which the genus was estab- 
lished. Thus we have a group of dwarf, trail- 
ing plants, all essentially early spring bloomers 
and admirably adapted for the rock garden, 
and we have the tall autumn Phloxes which 
constitute one of the most effective types of 
plants belonging to the herbaceous border, and 
which have received such attention at the 
hands of hybridisers that in point of variation 
their name is legion, To the first of these 
groups the plant here illustrated belongs : it is 
called the Snowy Phlox (P. nivalis). It possesses 
procumbent habit of growth ; the flowers are of 
snow-white purity. Its specific title has there- 
fore a double significance, being alike expressive 
of the appearance which its flowers present, 
and of the locality which it affects—near the 
snow-line of the Rocky Mountains. Drained 
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Snowy Mountain Phlox (P. nivalis). 


ordinary garden soil, with a good sunny ex- 
posure, constitute the necessary elements of 
success, Though perfectly hardy and unaffected 
by even extreme frosts, they cannot endure the 
damp atmosphere of mild winters, the result 
being large patches of decay, if not absolute 
death of the plants. None of these species 
seed freely, and their increase must be by 
means of cuttings or layers ; the former require 
very careful manipulation, as they are liable to 
break off just above the node or joint to which 
the leaves are attached, thus completely 
neutralising the chances of success. A sharp 
knife and a careful hand will soon remove the 
two or three pairs of leaves with their included 
buds without damaging either the slender stem 
or joint ; and these, if taken off in July, when 
the branches are just commencing to harden, 
and inserted in sandy soil in a frame where 
they can be shaded from full sunshine, and 
given the benefit of midnight dews by the 
removal of the lights, will soon root and become 
good flowering plants the following season. 
Where large patches are growing, the readiest 
mode of increase is sprinkling sandy soil over 
the entire plant and working the same gently 
amongst the branches with the hand. If this 
be done during the summer or early in autumn, 
the trailing branches will be found to have 
formed roots, and may be readily removed and 
planted elsewhere the following season. By 
this means well-established plants are formed 
at once; but where numbers are required, in- 
crease {PY means of cuttings is preferable.— 
Dante Ne 


Stock Mauve Beauty.—This lovely 
Stock is very fine indeed this year, the double- 
flowered plants forming massive pyramids of 
hloom, and rich in perfume, Itis one of the 


sweetest scented, as well as the most pleasing 
of all summer Stocks ; 250 plants gave sixty 
singles only, all the rest being doubles. Seed 
was sown under glass in March, and the 
plants dibbled out into the open ground at 
the end of May.—A. D. 


Ginothera Fraseri.—If any one were 
seeking a hardy summer-blooming plant to 
form a bed, I should certainly commend this 
(Enothera as the best and most continuous. 
The flowers are of a soft and pleasing yellow, 
and are freely produced for a very long time ; 
in fact, nearly all through the summer. ‘The 
growth is somewhat prostrate, and the shoots 
are drawn upwards by the sun and the blooms 
exposed freely. Now that the earlier growths 
are getting over a mass of shoots are coming up 
from the base of the plants, and all full of 
bloom. It would make an effective plant to 
margin a bed of shrubs, or a raised basket bed, 
or, indeed, would look well in any suitable 
spot.—A. D. 


Two New Clarkias.—These two new 
varieties of Clarkia, named Hardy’s Purple 
King and Salmon Queen, are now very showy 
with me. Purple King is of a rich purple colour 
with red anthers; Salmon Queen is of a fine 
glowing salmon-pink, deepening to magenta-rose 
before the flowers fade. Both varieties produce 
a large proportion of double flowers. They have 
only got one fault, which is that they do not 
carry their flowers in clusters at the tips of the 
shoots, but on short stalks at the axils of the 
leaves in the manner of Balsams. Their growth 
seems very much affected by the nature of the 
soil they are grown in. I have some growing in 
light sandy soil which are nice stocky plants 
18 in. high, with flowers just touching each 
other, while others which are growing in a bed 
of turfy loam are 4 ft. high and 3 ft. across, 
with the leaves and flowers far apart. Their 
habit of growth and flowering makes them pecu- 
liarly suitable for the tops of sloping banks and 
other positions where they would be seen from a 
lower level than the plants are growing at, and 
also for pot plants for windows. The habit of 
the plant is exactly like that of Solanum capsicas- 
trum (the Winter Cherry). The flowers are 
rather over 14 in. across.—J. D. 





THH COMING WEEE’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


Aug. 23.—Sowing Radishes in frames to keep them 
from birds; potting Stocks, Phloxes, Tropzeolums, Nemo- 
phila, and Lobelia; potting up the Neapolitan Violets, 
taking them up with large balls; putting in cuttings of 
Hollyhocks and Achillea Clavens ; layering White Chry- 
santhemums; planting Strawberry plants, viz., Keen’s 
Seedling, Garibaldi, President, Eclipse, Dr. Hogg, Oscar, 
Sir J. Paxton, Elton Pine, and Hautbois; staking Mig- 
nonette; tying pot Calceolarias; tying up Lettuces; 
shi.ting Poinsettia cuttings into 4-in. pots; putting 
several Lilium lancifolium roseum under cover ; putting 
Asters in pots under walls in shade; repotting a few 
Sikkim Rhododendrons and Azaleas; earthing-up and 
watering latest-planted Cauliflowers; digging land for 
August-sown Lettuces; clearing Pea land for young 
Strawberry plants; giving all Celery a little earth to 
keep down suckers ; cleaning last August-sown Cabbage 
stumps to make sprouts for winter ; giving Lilies a top- 
dressing of manure ; getting in some of each sort 0: herb 
for drying. 


Aug. 24.—Sowing Bath Cos and Stanstead Lettuces ; 
potting Cyclamens, also double Tree Violets; putting 
seedling Cinerarias into flowering pots; put in cuttings 
of Coleus, Heliotrope, and Ageratum; laying Ceras- 
tium in Box edging for planting in spring; planting 
Cucumbers in pit to crop well in October ; filling up the 
Cabbage and Endive where eaten off by grubs; shaking 
out and repotting Pelargoniums ; putting autumn-sown 
Onions in the sun to dry ; finishing nailing summer wood 
on all wall trees; tying up and earthing some Endive ; 
taking up for seed Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes. 


Aug. 25.—Putting in Carnation cuttings; planting 
Stocks on warm border ; finishing nailing Peach trees and 
exposing the fruit to the sun; taking up Plaintains on 
lawns ; washing Azaleas with Tobacco-water for thrips ; 
getting up all Potatoes ; putting manure in span-pit for 
winter Cucumber plants; clearing land for Strawberry 
plantation ; making a Mushroom bed; picking off dead 
flowers in flower garden ; tidying up flower beds. 


Aug. 26.—Sowing Mustard and Cress, also Cucum- 
bers, for fruiting in February; potting Iris, large- 
flowered sorts; cutting down double Pelargoniums and 
remaining Lilacs; putting in cuttings of Centaureas in 
single pots in cold frame ; digging land for and planting 
August-sown Incomparable and Imperial Cabbage ; 
tying up Yew trees; parting some Aralias ; putting the 
Solanums under glass; getting all stand plants set 
thinner on ashes; putting last year’s pot bulbs in bas, 
kets to dry; thinning autumn Carrots. 

Aug. 2'7.—Potting Schizanthus ; staking Heliotropes 
in pots; getting all Chrysanthemums tied as quickly ag 

ssible ; shifting spring-struck Tyee Carnations into 5-in, 
pota for flowering; putting Centaurea and also Lobelia 
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seedlings into open pit; puttiag the Strawberry plants 
in pots a little thinner; shifting late Cucumbers into 
10-in. pots; gathering Keswick and Hawthornden Ap- 
ples; getting autumn-sown Onions stored away ; pulling 
the whole of the spring-sown Onions ; finishing cutting 
Laurels. 

Aug. 28.—Potting Guernsey and Belladonna Lilies, 
also Hollyhocks, Brompton Stocks, Pinks, and Carna- 
tions; putting in cuttings of Oxalis; planting a few 
Walcheren Cauliflowers, some July-sown Cabbage, and 
1st of August-sown Bath Cos Lettuce; tying up Asters; 
repotting latest-sown Balsams; watering French Beans 
under wall; taking off young Strawberry plants; thin- 
ning last-sown Mignonette; cutting off straggling shoots 
from Briers and Roses. 

Flower Garden. 


Pansies.—Cuttings of these may be put in 
whenever it is convenient. The old plants will 
make a fine autumn display if the very old spent 
stems are cut out. All small, weak stems should 
also be pinched out and used forcuttings. Placea 
rich dressing of rotten manure and loam in 
equal portions evenly over the beds between the 
plants; then peg downthe medium growths over 
the compost, and if the soil is rather dry give a 
good watering. The small, hair-like roots run 
into the dressing in a mass, causing the plants 
to make a corresponding growth above ground. 


Chrysanthemums.—After the rootshave 
got fairly hold of the soil in their flowering pots 
they should receive strong manure water every 
other time they are watered. They will bear it 
as strong as any plant in cultivation. The 
Mushroom-shaped style of training is the most 
in favour with those who grow them for ex- 
hibition, but it is unnatural and useless for 
general decorative purposes. Plants of the 
larger varieties, confined to from five shoots 
each, neatly tied to a stick, the head of the 
plant brought out to about twice or thrice the 
diameter of the pots they occupy, will be found 
the most useful, and this will give them ample 
room for the development of their foliage, which 
if they are well grown will be of the darkest 
green. As the shoots of the large kinds branch 
out in growth, they should be thinned to the 
number of flowers the plants are intended to 
carry, leaving one flower to each shoot. The 
plants will carry from six to eighteen, according 
to their strength. ‘To those who have not tried 
this thinning process it may appear a great 
sacrifice in quantity ; but either for cutting ox 
for decoration on the plant, one good flower is 
worth three inferior ones, and flowers so treated 
will last fresh on the plant fully a third longer 
than others that have been insufficiently thinned. 
The Pompones also require thinning, but not so 
much as the large varieties, neither in the re- 
duction of the number of shoots nor in the num- 
ber of flowers each shoot will carry ; these may 
be left from three to half-a-dozen to each termi- 
nal shoot. 


Budded Roses.—Those that were budded 
the first should now be looked over and the ties 
slackened, otherwise, through the thickening of 
the shoots, the bark will be all but cut through 
so far that the shoots are liable to be broken off 
by the wind, in which case the labour bestowed 
will be lost, as well as the season’s growth. 
Where the buds inserted have started into 
growth the shoots beyond the junction may be 
considerably shortened, so as to direct the cur- 
rent of growth to the development of the bud- 
shoot, yet too much of the stock shoots should 
not be cut away, or the operation will have a 
corresponding influence in checking the roots, a 
cireumstance that by no means should occur. In 
the spring when the Roses arereceiving the most 
attention, the suckers are usually removed, but 
it is quite as necessary to take them off now as 
it is earlierin the season, otherwise they will 
seriously interfere with the strength which the 
present season’s growth should attain. 


Soot Water for Roses.—It may be well 
to again allude to the necessity for the frequent 
use of this to Roses in pots. Worms have a 
particular liking for the soil in pots where rich 
manures are used ; on this account there are no 
plants grown that suffer more from their attacks 
than Roses. The fact of their bearing strong 
stimulants admits of the soot water being ap- 
plied somewhat stronger than would be safe to 
use for many plants. Before giving it it is well 
to let the plants get as dry as can be safely done 
without the foliage be'ug injured ; then give a 
thorough soaking, the effect of which is that 
generally ina few minutes the worms, especially 
the large red ones, make their appearance above 
the surface, when they can be removed, 
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Glasshouses. 

Gloxinias and Achimenes. — The 
earliest-flowered will now want to go to rest. 
Beginners in the cultivation of these plants are 
frequently led to attach little importance to the 
gradual maturation of the bulbs when the flower- 
ing is over and the leaves begin to look shabby, 
allowing them to die off tooquickly ; itis through 
this cause more than any other that the roots 
are so often found decayed in spring, in place of 
being plump and ready to start into growth. 
When they show signs of wanting to go to rest, 
they should still be kept in a warm house, fully 
exposed to the sun and light, just giving as much 
water as will keep the leaves from flagging to 
any great extent. This treatment with plenty 
of air will induce rest. When the leaves and 
stems have thus gradually died down, the roots 
will be in good condition, and no difficulty will 
be experienced in preserving them through the 
winter if they are kept dry, and not allowed to 
get tov cool. 


Coleuses.—These may be grown up so 
quickly that it is never worth while wintering 
any but very small plants or cuttings of them, 
which should now be put in for that purpose. 
They will strike readily in any shady place in 
the greenhouse under bell-glasses or hand-lights, 
put on to keep the air from them for a few days, 
when they ean either be potted off singly, or 
kept in their cutting pots ona light shelf till 
the turn of the year. 


Bilbergias.—As flowering plants nothing 
can exceed the beauty of some of these, especi- 
ally the variety called B. Moreliana, a kind 
which produces its blooms in the freest manner 
possible during March and April, a time when 
such brilliant colours are exceedingly valuable. 
Unlike most of the Bilbergias, the flower-spikes 
of B. Moreliana, instead of being very erect, 
droop gracefully over, hanging clear from the 
centre of the sucker producing them from 1 ft. 
to 14 ft. in length, so that when the plant is 
elevated by being set on a bracket or inverted 
pot, or suspended in a basket, it produces a strik- 
ing effect, as do also the long spikes of bloom 
when cut and placed in tallvases, so as to depend 
over their sides. ‘Those who are not already in 
possession of this Bilbergia should not fail to 
add it te their collections, as it ig a plant that is 
sure to give satisfaction. If obtained now the 
plants will most likely be in a fit state to receive 
a shift into a size larger pot, well drain the 
pots, and use rough lumpy peat and loam for the 
purpose, with just sufficient sand to keep it open 
and porous. None of the above-named plants 
care for much pot room; fresh sweet-oil and 
plenty of drainage being of more importance than 
alarge quantity, which is more apt to become 
stagnant and sour, conditions under which they 
soon lose their roots, and, of course, get into 
bad health. When potted they must be grown 
freely on by keeping them in a moist atmosphere 
where they can have plenty of heat. 


Caladiums.—The earliest started plants of 
these should now be permitted to go gradually 
to rest by only giving them water occasionally 
at the roots. It is the practice with some to 
keep these slightly growing through the winter, 
but it is not to be recommended, as they never 
start in the vigorous way which they do when 
dried off and allowed to go completely to rest. 


Balsams.—Push on the last batch of these 
by closing early, after giving them a good 
syringing; and, in order to keep them dwarf 
and stocky, they should be kept thin {and well 
up to the glass, so ax to admit plenty of light 
amongst them. Such sportive plants as Bal- 
sams are sure to show great variety both in the 
colour, size, and quality of the flowers; and to 
keep up a high standard of excellence with 
these, it is necessary to make selections of the 
best and most distinct to be set away from the 
others for the purpose of bearing seed. If the 
flowers be so double as not to produce seed 
freely, remove a few of the inner petals, and fer- 
tilise the stigmas by hand, using a camel’s-hair 
brush for the purpose. 

Fruit, 

Vines.—It cannot be too often reiterated 
that all Grapes intended to keep well through- 
out the winter should be fully ripe before the 
close of next month. Lady Downes, Gros Col- 
man, Alicante, Mrs. Pince, and Muscats require 
a full two months from the date of beginning 


to colour to become fully ripe, and owing to the 
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season being so backward, more than the usual 
amount of forcing will be necessary to attain 
this end by the time named. Whenever there 
is sunshine the houses should be closed up by 
2 p.m., and night ventilation should be put on 
about 7 p.m., accompanied by artificial heat, in 
order to maintain a minimum temperature of 
65°, or, if very late, 70°. If the borders are 
inside give them a thorough watering when the 
Grapes just begin to colour, and repeat the opera- 
tion if necessary any time before the fruit is 
fully ripe. The rainfall has been excessive, 
and therefore in some soils and localities out- 
side borders will need coverings to throw off the 
rain, but on light soils and naturally drained 
borders, such coverings need not be resorted to 
till the Grapes approach maturity, when they 
are necessary. In order to colour Gros Colman 
well, we find it requisite to let the lateral 
growths extend as much as possible, and to tie 
aside the foliage to admit full sunlight to the 
bunches. Grapes that are ripe should be kept 
as cool as possible, but apply fire-heat in cold 
damp weather in order to keep the atmosphere 
buoyant, or the condensed moisture settling on 
the berries will cause them to decay. arly 
Vines may now be partially pruned, #.e., all the 
laterals may be cut off, and the longest side 
shoots shortened back, but the old foliage 
should be left intact and kept free from red 
spider by frequent syringings. If necessary the 
borders should now be renovated and surface- 
rooting encouraged by the addition of fresh 
material. Outside borders like those of late 
houses may now require protection from further 
supplies of moisture. 


Melons.—The last batch of plants should 
now be well established, and to be certain of 
satisfactory fruiting not less than 75° as a mini- 
mum bottom-heat must be maintained, and top- 
heat according to the weather. On bright, 
sunny days the temperature may run up to 853 
or even 90°, provided the walls and floors are 
kept sprinkled ; in other respects treat them as 
recommended for early crops. Plants that are 
swelling off heavy crops water thoroughly with 
tepid manure water. Generally too little water 
is given at this stage, and consequently the 
foliage perishes and the fruit is flavourless, It 
is a mistake to suppose that starvation, by 
withholding water, adds flavour to the fruit. 
Sun, and lacking this, fire-heat and air, are the 
flavour-producers, 


Newly-planted Strawberries must be 
attended to with water if the weather be dry, 
or they will suffer to an extent that will greatly 
interfere with their bearing capabilities the en- 
suing season. The same applies to Strawberries 
in pots. Those who cultivate Strawberries in 
pots may rest assured that a good deal of their 
success depends on the plants being plentifully 
supplied with water so long as they are making 
any growth. Place them in the full sun on 
slates or boards ina square as close as the pots 
will stand. By this means they will protect 
each other from the full force of the sun, which, 
coming in contact with their sides while at all 
powerful, is injurious to the roots of any plant 
grown in pots, 


Vegetables. 


Potatoes attacked by the disease should be 
forthwith dug up, and all that are in the 
least affected picked out, and the others, before 
being finally stored, should be spread out in a 
dry, airy shed for a few days, and again 
looked over, picking out any bad ones. ‘The 
remainder should then be pitted, and kept as 
free as possible from atmospheric influences. 
Spring-sown Onions, Shallots, and Garlic will 
all of them now be ready to harvest. The 
bulbs should be pulled up and left on the 
ground for a few days to dry, and then moved 
to the store-room to be finally cleaned and 
stored in bad weather. The ground which they 
have occupied will be in good heart for the 
main crop of Cabbages for early spring use. 
It need not be dug, but simply cleared free of 
weeds. Drills should be drawn 2 ft. apart, and 
the plants dibbled in 1 ft. apart, to admit of 
alternate plants being drawn out for use whilst 
young, and before they injure each other. 
The planting of all other kinds of winter 
Greens should now be finished, with the excep- 
tion of Coleworts, which may be planted all 
the year round. A last sowing of Turnips, 
Winter Spinach, and Lettuces should now be 
made, for even though the supply may seem 
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ample, it frequently happens that these last 
sowings stand the winter best, and certainly in 
the case of Spinach there is not that liability to 
run to seed that the earlier sowings possess. 
Thin out crops of these that were previously 
sown as soon as the seedlings can be handled, 
and keep the ground well stirred, particularly 
after dashing rains. The first-planted Celery 
will now require earthing up, but previously 
remove all suckers and small outside leaves, 
and tie up with bast in order to prevent the soil 
from getting into the centres of the plants. 
The general stock should not yet be earthed up, 
for when once earthing 1s begun growth 1s 
checked, so that, as a rule, it is best to allow 
the plants to get fully grown before earthing 
takes place, i.e., if blanched Celery be not 
required at an early date, at least a month 
should be allowed for blanching. Where dry 
herbs are required for winter use, this is a 
good time for them; Thyme, Sage, Marjoram, 
Mint, Basil, and Balm should all be tied in 
small bunches, and if hung up in any dry room 
or shed they will maintain their natural colour, 
If dried in the full sun the leaves go black, 
and fall off when removed to their winter 
quarters. Even where dry herbs are not in 
request the plants will be all the better if 
shortened back and freed from flower and seed 
stems. Keep the stems of Tomato plants thin, 
and the foliage that overshadows the fruit 
picked off. Ridge Cucumbers also require to 
be well trained out, and surplus fruit con- 
stantly picked off, and if the present sunny 
weather continues, a fresh mulching of soil will 
be necessary in order to keep them in full fruit. 
Vegetable Marrows also require to have the 
fruit removed as soon as it becomes usable, in 
order to prevent impoverishment of the plants, 
and this, coupled with a bountiful supply of 
water, is about all the attention which they 
will require. Peas, Broad Beans, and all other 
crops should be cleared away as soon as they 
have become exhausted, both for the sake of 
neatness and to prevent any unnecessary 
exhaustion of ground. 


Cucumbers in frames should be stopped at 
every joint where they show fruit, a practice 
which tends to prevent their getting so much 
crowded with superabundant shoots, as they 
otherwise would be ; but even under this 
treatment they will get too full of growth 
unless the knife is freely used from time to 
time in removing all that is not required. 
Where Cucumbers are wanted as late in the 
season as they can be had, and where there 
are no means of growing them, except in 
ordinary garden frames, they should be assisted 
with manure water regularly after they have 
been some time in bearing, and, above all, con- 
tinually syringed, getting to every part of the 
leaf-surface, so as to keep them free from in- 
sects, without which all other attention will be 
unavailing. Where there are houses or pits in 
which to grow Melons and Cucumbers, the 
above directions are equally applicable. 








Improving Lawns.—It would be a great 
boon to the possessors of small gardens if seeds- 
men would make up small separate packets of 
seed of the finer lawn Grasses and Clovers. The 
lawns of suburban houses are too often laid by 
jobbing gardeners with turf of one or two 
years’ growth cut from the neighbouring build- 
ing land, and composed almost wholly of weeds 
and coarse Grasses unsuitable for the purpose. 
It requires years of constant attention and cut- 
ting before such turf can become anything but 
an apology for a lawn. If small separate 
packets of Lolium perenne tenue, Poa nemoralis, 
and Trifolium repens were readily obtainable, 
Daisies, Buttercups, Dandelions, and tufts of 
coarse Grass could be pulled up, and a few 
seeds of these substituted, and the lawn gradu- 
ally improved. At present there is nothing for 
it but cutting and rolling, and occasional top 
sprinkling of earth and guano mixed. A very 
thin sprinkling of the dust of old mortar and 
plaster will also do good. The benefit of rolling 
may be seen in country lanes, where plenty of 
seeds of weeds and coarse Grasses are always 
flying about, yet little patches of turf may be 
found in front of cottages, round walls, by the 
sides of footpaths and roads, and anywhere it is 
liable to be frequently trodden on, consisting 
wholly of the very finest Grasses and Clover, 
without a sign of a weed or coarse Grass, I know 





many such patches, on which the seeds of coarse 
Grasses are at present raining continually, yet 
they never seem to spring up. ‘l'urf cut from crude 
clay is the worst of all. I remember a lawn 
laid with such turf which remained as bad six 
years after it was laid as it was the first day ; 
2 in. or so of the clay had been unavoidably laid 
with the roots of the turf, and although the soil 
was light and dry underneath, the clay became 
caked and puddled amongst the roots of the 
Grass with the rolling, so that no fresh seeds 
could be made to germinate, and nothing but 
coarse Grasses, Buttercups, and Dandelions, 
which had strength enough to push through the 
hard surface, would grow.—J. D. 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


Conservatories and their Contents. 
—The heat that has prevailed of late has neces- 
sitated an increased quantity of air being given 
to keep down the temperature of these struc- 
tures to as low a limit as possible, and the 
effect of this is, that the borders in which 
creepers and other plants are growing have 
been robbed of their moisture. This may not 
be apparent if only an examination of the 
surface be made, as that frequently misleads 
from the constant damping which it undergoes 
in order to keep the air of the house sufficiently 
humid. It should be borne in mind that the 
demand made on the roots of plants at such a 
time is at least twice as great as it is when the 
weather is still and cool, or the sky dull and 
overcast. With the air in constant motion, as 
it necessarily is when all the means of ventila- 
tion possible have to be made use of, evapora- 
tion goes on at an extremely rapid rate through 
the pores of the leaves, and the whole of this, 
as a matter of course, is taken out of the 
borders, but much deeper than can again be 
made good by mere surface-waterings ; they 
should have a thorough soaking by going over 
them two or three times, leaving an interval of 
a day or so between each application, by which 
means the dry soil beneath will have time to 
swell and fill up the interstices, thus intercept- 
ing the water in its rapid passage through to 
the drainage without wetting the whole, an 
occurrence that frequently takes place when 
borders get into a dry, shrunkenstate. Among 
choice climbers Lapagerias, both red and white, 
are fast coming into bloom, and will be most 
attractive for some two or three months to 
come. They delight in having plenty of 
moisture at the roots and a rough porous 
peaty soilto grow in. With this resting ona 
well-drained bottom, water may now be given 
them at least once a week till they have com- 
pleted their growth and ceased flowering, when 
less frequent applications will suffice, Where 
an increase of stock is desired, layering is the 
most expeditious way of obtaining it, an opera- 
tion that may be carried out as successfully now 
as at any other season. Select a strong healthy 
shoot for this purpose, and remove the soil to a 
depth of 3 in. or 4 in., so as to form a channel 
in which to lay and peg down the branch, after 
which just bury it with sand and then cover up 
with rough lumps of peat and loam, If this be 
kept constantly moist, roots will be emitted 
within a year or so, when the layer may be 
severed and removed. Passifloras, Cobceas, 
Tacsonias, and other quick-growing climbers of 
a similar character should be kept regularly 
thinned out, so as to admit plenty of light and 
air to the plants beneath them, Most of the 
Tacsonias are subject to white scale, which, if 
not kept down now, will soon spread over the 
leaves and entail much future labour in clearing 
the plants from it. It first makes its appear- 
ance on the main stems and branches, from 
which it is easily dislodged by using any of the 
insecticides, which should be put on with a 
tolerably stiff brush. The utmost watchfulness 
must now be exercised in regard to Camellias, 
in order to see that they do not at any time 
suffer from want of water at the root, as when 
that happens the buds receive such a check as 


to cause them to fall off in the autumn just at | : L ‘ 
lose their freshness the whole of the flowering 


the time when they should. begin their final 
swelling. Weak liquid manure may now be 
given occasionally, especially to such as are 
confined to small pots, or have but a limited 
quantity of soil in which to grow. Clarified 
soot-water is perhaps the safest and best of all 
stimulants for Camellias ; it imparts a rich dark 
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hue to their foliage. Those that make a satis- 
factory growth invariably show more flower- 
buds than they are capable of carrying, and 
these should therefore now be thinned out, 
leaving such as are largest and best separated. 
As arule, one to a shoot is sufficient ; but this 
greatly depends on the condition the plants 
are in, the extent of feeding ground allotted 
to them, and other circumstances of a similar 
character. Choice stove plants that have been 
made use of to render conservatories gay 
should not be allowed to remain out of heat 
too long, or to stand in a draught, as when 
that is the case they are sure to suffer injury, 
although they may not show it at once. 
Allamandas, Stephanotis, Clerodendron, Bal- 
fourianum, Bougainvilleas, and Dracenas may 
be allowed to remain for some time to come, as 
a conservatory temperature just suits them at 
this season, and enables them to remain in 
bloom much longer than they would do in the 
close, moist heat of a stove.—J. S. 


Bverlastings for Winter.—Rhodanthe 
Manglesi is one of the prettiest of all annuals 
for decorative purposes indoors, and forms 
charming, neat little groups for small stands 
or vases, where, when laden with lovely pink, 
satiny-looking flowers, it is highly effective. 
The variety, named Prince Bismarck, is very 
desirable, being more double and having the 
merit of lasting longer in bloom. To get them 
to bloom early in spring, at which time they 
are most valued, seed should be sown in August, 
and the plants wintered on light, airy shelves 
near the glass in a warm house where the 
temperature does not fall much below 50°. 
Rhodanthes delight in rich vegetabie soil, and 
should be potted in a mixture of at least half 
leaf-mould or peat and loam in well-drained 
pots. Any cold frame, where they can be shut 
up early, will suit them at this season if not 
kept far from the glass. 

Flowers for the Greenhouse in 
Winter. — Schizanthus papilionaceus and 
retusus form beautiful pot plants that bloom 
profusely and are highly ornamental, especially 
the first-enamed, the flowers of which bear a 
close resemblance to butterflies, so rich are 
their markings. Both varieties are very bushy 
in their habit, and range from 1 ft. to 2 ft 
high, so that they are well adapted for small 
houses and for window decoration, where, from 
their gay colours, they are sure to be highly 
appreciated. Sown in autumn, they are easily 
wintered in an ordinary greenhouse, and ther 
come in at a time when flowers are scarce. ‘Ut 
have fine specimens they should be grown thre 
in a pot, and if of mixed colours, as they are 
almost sure to be, they will be all the more 
interesting and make a better display. Schizan- 
thuses are plants of very easy culture, and will 
do well in almost any kind of soil that is open 
and free. 


Fuchsia Rose of Castile.—Permit me 
to add my testimony to that of other correspon- 
dents in GARDENING as to the value of this fine 
old variety of Fuchsia. It is notonly welladapted, 
as your correspondents point out, forlarge orsmall 
specimens in pots, but likewise for bedding-out in 
sheltered beds or borders. Its peculiar combina- 
tion of violet and white renders it most attrac- 
tive and pleasing. Like many other varieties, 
it has far more colour in the open air than under 
glass ; it is also, if possible, even more floriferous, 
being almost all flower. When planted out the 
habit is compact and dwarf, and it is equally 
adapted for dwarf masses orlines. This Fuchsia 
is seldom seen to more advantage under glass 
than in 6-in. pots trained in the form of dwarf 
pyramids, with the lower branchlets drooping 
over the sides of the pots. It also looks magni- 
ficent grown in 12-in. or larger pots in huge 
pyramids from 6 ft. to 9 ft. high, and 3 ft. to 
5 ft. through at the base, and literally clothed 
with blossom from head to foot. There is no 
Fuchsia in existence that has a better habit or 
is more admirably adapted for working up into 
huge specimens than the Rose of Castile. We 
flower most of our finest specimens twice a year, 
first in May or June. As soon as they begin to 





shoots are pinched back, each seed picked off, 
and the plants set out-of-doors till the middle 
of August. Placed under glass and liberally 
treated with manure water, they flower again 
from September to Christmas in greater beauty 
than before, This grand old Fuchsia is also 
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admirably adapted for forming standards, throw- 
ing up a young single shoot straight to a height 
of from 3 ft. to 6 ft. or any intermediate height. 
Stop the leader at the desired height, and allow 
three, five, seven, or any required number of 
shoots to break and be trained as near as may be 
at right angles with the stem as flatly as pos- 
sible, and to 3 ft. or more in length. It is im- 
portant to peep the crowns as level as may be. 
When the top breaks next season the shoots may 
be allowed to rise toa height of 1 ft. or more, 
and then droop gracefully over the sides. 
Treated thus, they form splendid tops smothered 
with bloom, and have a very handsome appear- 
ance. The simplest way of keeping the crowns 
in position is to train them across an iron hoop, 
which becomes entirely hidden beneath the 
foliage, branchlets, and flowers. At the risk of 
being written down as of antiquated taste, I 
would still recommend Souvenir de Chiswick as 
the best companion Fuchsia for Rose of Castile, 
and one of the finest in cultivation. It is not 
only admirably adapted for all purposes here 
suggested for Rose of Castile, but also for the 





of which two or three slender drooping bracts 
are produced, and which, in their fresh Teaf.like 
greenness, contrast well with the silvery-tinted 
down-like inflorescence. The plant succeeds 
well in a warm greenhouse temperature, and 
grown in small, say 4-in. pots, forms pretty little 
specimens | ft. in height, admirably adapted for 
decorative purposes. Almost any light and 
porous compost seems suitable to its Been if 
placed on a well-drained bottom, and, like nearl 

all other Cyperads, a copious supply of water is 
requisite while the plant is growing. There are 
said to be upwards of fifty species of Kyllingia, 
the greater portion of which are natives of Brazil 
and South [tion and a few belong to Australia. 


Gladiolus Colvillei albus.—Everyone 
who desires large supplies of cut flowers for 
bouquets or the drawing-room should grow this 
chaste Gladiolus in quantity. At the present 
time we have this and G. byzantinus, a rich 

urple, in full flower, ani find them invaluable 
or dressing small or medium-sized vases. 





A graceful Cyperus (Kyllingia monocephala). 


furnishing of baskets and rafters, for which 
purposes these and other Fuchsias are so admir- 
ably adapted. Those who remember the 
baskets of Fuchsias suspended from the rafters 
of the Crystal Palace in its early days must 
often have marvelled that they are not more 
frequently employed for roof furnishing. — 
Tests 


A GRACEFUL CYPERUS. 
(KYLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA.) 
Tus plant is not generally known in gardens, 
although a few examples of it may have been 
geen in the Palm stove at Kew for ten or twelve 
years, and it has elsewhere been cultivated as a 
graceful and distinct decorative plant. Within 
the last few years it has been brought into 
notice by Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son, who 
exhibited specimens of it at South Kensington, 
where it was much admired, and where the ac- 
companying sketch was taken. The plant pro- 
dyces a tuft of drooping or arched Grass-like 
leaves, from which ‘spring slender, triquetrous 
stems, bearing cone-shaped, silky heads (as 
shown in the annexed engraving), from the base 





Moreover, they travel well, and the unexpanded 
blooms open after the stems are placed in water. 
They are extremely cheap. Their culture is 
simple, and, like all the bulbous tribe, they 
increase in quantity under good management. 
On the warm sand at Cheltenham, last year, I 
saw a dense row that had stood for three years 
without protection ; but on our cold calcareous 
loam, where we suffer more from wet than frost, 
I lift and dry the bulbs, and store them safely 
away from frost. In January I place eight or 
ten bulbs in 6-in. pots, filled with light, rich 
soil, and bury them in leaf mould in a cold pit, 
where they remain undisturbed until March. 
They are then uncovered, watered for the first 
time, hardened off, and planted out in April. 
Although the autumn-flowering varieties are 
well known, and such varieties as Colvillei, 
cardinalis, and insignis (known as Cornflags) 
were found in large masses in every herbaceous 
season years ago, the modern bedding raid has 
driven them out of cultivation, and many of the 
rising generation of gardeners are not aven aware 
of their existence; but the return to hard 
plants will soon bring them back to our gardena, 


as they are plentiful enough on the Continent, 
and every enterprising nurseryman will hence- 
forward give them a prominent place in his 
autumn bulb catalogue,—W. C. 


Insects in Greenhouses.—Being a 
reader of GARDENING, I find that many are in 
the same dilemma that I was in some time ago 
when gern some greenhouses for a friend of 
mine. We had green fly, red spider, thrip, &c.; 


Y | we boiled some Quassia chips and Tobacco to- 


ether for them; this was not perfect. One 
aay being very much annoyed at the sight of 
these pests, I, unknown to the proprietor of the 
greenhouse, bought 1 oz. of Castile soap, shaved it 
fineinto abucket, poured some boiling water upon 
it, and with a few bent sticks in the shape of a 
whisk I beat it up toa lather. I must certainly 
say it was very strong for the trial, and I found 
was instant death to the insects. I afterwards 
syringed some Roses in full bloom with similar 
results, killing the green grubs that were in the 
ends of the young Rose shoots ; we had over 1000 
Roses out-of-doors and a quantity in the houses, 
I afterwards dipped Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, &c., and in short I syringed every 
thing in the houses and out that was affected 
with insects. It does not injure the bloom of 
any flower ; [ have used it on almost all delicate 
| flowers in bloom for experiment, and I find it 
| only kills the pests, and makes the plants clean 
iand vigorous. With what is spared you can 
water the plants ; it will do them good, and kill 
any insect in the soil inthe pot. Where the red 
spider is wash the house with a brush and cloth 
as a woman would the floor; it will lather 
freely and clean anything. It will keep good 
no longer than soap-suds—in about a week it 
it will begin to smell offensive, but it is then 
good for manure. It is only ld. per oz., and 
ou can make the wash of any strength you 
like. All the gentlemen’s gardeners about my 
neighbourhood use it, but do not make it known. 
The way to dip the plants is, get a vessel deep 
enough, and place something over the top of the 
pot, and turn it ek down, and then the fly 
is seen. Some thin wood or card-board will 
oe a cover for the pot to keep the soil in.— 
J. 








ROSHS. 


TREATMENT OF TEA ROSES. 


Aut Tea Roses should be grown on their own 
roots, and for several reasons. The point of 
union of the bud and the stock is mostly the 
weakest, that is, the most tender part of the 
entire plant. It is just there that most of them 
perish. Plants on their own roots have no such 
weakness, and of course are so far more likely 
to escape destruction ; besides, such plants are 
much more easily protected. It is somewhat 
difficult to protect standards of any height, but 
dwarfs are readily sheltered, nor is it needful 
to protect the whole plant. If from 6 in. to 
12 in. above the collar are preserved intact, there 
will always be a sufficiency of breaks below that 
pont to furnish a good supply of wood and 

loom, or if not the safety of the plants will at 
least be insured. This would prove exceedingly 
comforting to many this year who are sorely bir 
couraged by the number of blanks on their Rose 
beds, borders, or walls. There is also another 
obvious means of protecting Tea Roses, and that 
is by wintering them under glass. It is astonish- 
ing how many Tea or other Roses may be kept 
in a small area of glass in small pots, and how 
well and how freely such plants grow and flower 
if planted out in good soil after the severities 
of the weather are over. Of course this plan 
of treating Tea Roses assumes that many of the 
old plants may be lost. But this need not be so, 
The spring planting of Tea Koses may proceed 
abreast with their protection in winter. Should 
both plans succeed, the result would only be 
the highly gratifying one of a double supply of 
Tea Roses ; should either plan fail, our gardeng 
would still be fairly furnished with Teas. 

There is also but little difficulty in keeping 
up a supply of Tea Roses, as no Roses strike 
more readily just after the first flush of flowerin 
than Teas. Moderately strong shoots taken oft 
with heels and inserted in a bottom-heat of 60° 
or so, kept close and shaded from bright sun: 
shine, will soon root in sandy soil, As soon ag 


Y | rooted pot off singly in 4-in. pots, drain with 


4 in, crushed bones, and the soil can hardly be 
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too rich. One half of rotten manure toa half 
of good loam, and freely mixed with sharp sand, 
is a good compost, Keep them pretty close until 
rooted in their new pots, then give all light and 
air possible. See that the plants never flag for 
lack of water. Remove all flowers as they 
appear, and if any shoots run up weakly let 
them be stopped, so as to force the production 
of from three to five shoots, if possible, of uni- 
form strength. Gradually inure them to the 
open air, and ripen the growth made as far as 
possible before the end of the season. Winter 
them in cold frames or houses in order that the 

lants may be kept from frost. They must also 
iz kept very cool in spring, so that the buds do 
not break till after the plants are put out and 
the roots are at work in the new soil. Tea 
Roses treated thus mostly grow and flower with 
a luxuriance and a beauty unknown to many 
people who have Tea Roses in the open air, and 
who have had to battle with the severities of the 
winter. 


Hasy Way of Propagating Roses 
from Cuttings.—About six weeks ago I 
took two cuttings of Maréchal Niel Rose, 
ripened wood slipped from the main stem, 
about 6 in. long, and put them in a wide-necked 
bottle full of water, setting them near the glass 
in the greenhouse ; they have now made good 
shoots and thrown out roots, and I have 
planted them in small 

ots, in which I shall 

eep them till next 
spring, when I shall 
turn them into the 
ground by a wall. I 
have a good sized Tea 
Rose bush which I raised 
thus some years ago. 
They would do equally 
well in a window in a 
room, and require no 
attention beyond keep- 
ing the bottles full of 
water. If a few pieces 
of charcoal be placed in 
the water they will 
keep it from smelling 
offensively.—S. M. M. 


Sawdust in Gar- 
dens.—My experience 
on the above subject is 
very different from that 
of ‘‘Solicitor’s Clerk.” 
I have found sawdust 
to be very useful in cor- 
recting the stiffness of 
clay; not clayey soil, 
but actual hard subsoil 
clay—the parings of a 
stone quarry which 
were used to fill up a 
brick pond, which was 
formerly where my gar- 
den is now. Of course 
I did not use the sawdust pure and simple. 
This is how it is. You are aware that in 
Hull (near which town I live) there is a vast 
quantity of timber cut up, and the poorer class 
of horsekeepers have been in the habit of 
using sawdust to make the horses’ beds, The 
prejudice against sawdust on land causes the 
manure thus formed to be very cheap, and 
some of it fell to my share for the carting. I 
had it thrown down on a piece of vacant land 
and let it lie to rot. I afterwards scattered it 
avout very freely, as far as I could throw it 
with a shovel; the other parts of the same 
land were well manured, and had plenty of 
riddled ashes, but in taking up the Potatoes 
planted on the plot I can tell by the beneficial 
result wherever the sawdust has reached. The 
Potatoes turn out finer and cleaner, the land is 
drier and easier to work, and there is an ab- 
sence of the long thick earthworms so plentiful 
over the rest of the plot. Ido not enter into 
all the minutie of the case, as that would 
take up too much of your space, but I am 
satisfied that sawdust properly used is an 
article of great benefit to stiff, retentive soils, 
Further, I think “Solicitor’s Clerk ” ought not 
to be annoyed because another man’s experience 
is not the same as hisown, By your kindness 
we are allowed to write in your journal for each 
other’s benefit, Let us agree to use the privilege 
in the spirit in which it is granted, —Roapsipz 
CoTTAGER, 





Nepaul 
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THE SHRUBBERY, 


Moving Shrubs.—It is not uncommon in 
amateurs’ gardens to see shrubs which at first, 
when small, were planted close to give im- 
mediate effect, with a view to some being 
thinned out as they got larger, left until they 
spoil each other. If, in the first instance, the 
work were done with judgment, those which 
were intended to remain permanently will have 
been put in such position as will afford them 
enough room by simply moving the others of 
less value, which were only put in to fill up for 
a time; but it frequently happens that this 
course has not been followed, and that the 
planting has been done indiscriminately, in 
which case when they are grown s0 as to be too 
close, a portion has to be taken out, and many 
required to remain want moving more or less 
from the position in which they were first 
planted. Where removal of this kind becomes 
necessary, it should be carried out before the 
shrubs have grown into such a crowded state 
as to injure the whole, as frequently permitted ; 
for, independent of the injury inflicted upon 
all, the fate moving is deferred, the worse 
condition they individually get into for re- 
moval, There is no time in the year when ever- 
greens can be more successfully transplanted 
than from the end of August to the beginning 
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Kach shrub as soon as it is taken up should be 
immediately re-planted, not allowing the roots 
to have time to dry ; in this there must be no 
delay ; indeed, this early removal is only to be 
recommended where shrubs can immediately be 
placed in the new positions assigned to them 
from one part of the garden or pleasure ground 
to another. Presuming that the surplus plants 
thus taken up will be again planted where 
more space can be found for them, ground for 
them should be prepared beforehand by sufii- 
ciently deep digging or trenching, so as to 
expedite the work. 


The Ash and Holly-leaved Ber- 
berries. — The Ash-leaved Berberis (B. ne- 
alensis) is a plant in warm southern districts. 
ts leaves, which resemble in shape those 
of the Ash, are of a deep green colour and 
glaucous on the underside. Its flowers, which 
are large and yellow, are produced in long 
racemes. The fruit is oblong and dark purple, 
Our illustration gives a good idea of what the 
plant is like ; and we have only to add that it 
should never be planted in cold wet districts, 
or in clayey soil. The Holly-leaved Berberis 
(B. aquilifolium), on the other hand, may be 
planted in almost any position or in any kind 
of soil with a certainty of its succeeding. In 
positions exposed to the sun it bears its purple 
fruit in abundance, which, contrasted with the 





Ash-leaved Barberry (Berberis nepalensis); a fine shrubbery plant for southern counties. 


of October, but the earlier in September the 
better ; there is no necessity to wait for showery 
weather, not even if the soil be apparently so 
dry as to contain little moisture. In fact, the 
heat that is in it when in this state is one of 
the first requisites as regards success, on 
account of its assisting to promote the imme- 
diate formation of roots ; whereas if removed 
late in autumn, when the temperature of both 
the air and earth is reduced by waning sun- 
heat and chilling autumn rains, all this ad- 
vantage is lost. In planting, however, whilst 
the soil is in the dry condition above described, 
it is imperative that every plant should be 
thoroughly soaked with water when it is re- 
planted. This should not be done by half 
measures ; on the contrary, the whole of the 
soil that is put in round the roots down to the 
bottom of the hole should be effectually 
moistened. Where this is done the formation 
of new roots, as I have said, commences im- 
mediately, and this single thorough watering 
will generally be found sufficient. If any 
doubts be entertained as to roots being formed 
immediately after planting at this season, an 
inspection, say a month afterwards, will soon 
dispel them ; for those who will take the trouble 
to look at the point of every root that has been 
severed will observe a quantity of young feeding 
fibres whioh will enable the plant to resist the 
most severe winter that may ensue, and ready 
to supply the demands made by spring growth, 





mene: fae leaves, renders the plant a hand- 
some object. It is planted largely in woods in 
some districts as coverts. 

Golden Yew on Common Yew 
Hedges.—Grafting the Golden Yew here and 
there on shoots allowed to grow up from hedges 
of the common Yew is frequently practised 
in the great Surrey nurseries The practice 
deserves adoption in private gardens.—V. E. R. 








Balsams in the Open air.—Balsams: 
have made a strong growth in the open ground 
this summer, and are now blooming splendidly, 
Those whose notions of Balsams are taken from 
meagre plants, half-starved in small pots, can 
have little conception of the size and vigour 
they exhibit in the open ground ; the stems are 
so large and massive that they resemble minia- 
ture trees. Unless the season be more than 
usually hot and dry the soil in which Balsamg 
are grown need not be too rich. Ordinary 
garden soil suits them admirably, as if too rich 
the growth becomes coarse and rank at the ex- 
pense of bloom. The best effects from the Bal- 
sam are got by putting into clumps some half- 
dozen or so of plants of the same colour, and 
alternating pale hues with dark or rich coloured 
ones. Planted in this way they are much more 
effective than when indiscriminately mixed in a 
bed. The Balsam is nota gay plantin the same 
sense that scarlet Pelargoniums or yellow Cal. 
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ceolarias are, but is modestly pretty and never 
vulgar. Those who want a blaze of colour will 
not care for the Balsam, but all who like a 
pretty and quiet display of flowers, such as the 
most fastidious in garden decoration may look 
upon with pleaswe, will find the Balsam a plant 
admirably suited to evoke satisfaction. If it 
be objected that the Balsam needs a carpet of 
some neutral tint, then patches of green and 
grey Sedums will give the desired hues at once. 
I find the plants invariably do best that are 
dibbled out from the seed-bed when strong ; 
those first potted up make sucha profusion of 
side growth that the plants become a dense 
bush of leafage, and the bloom comes late and 
is much hidden. In the other case the plants 
assume a pyramidal form and show the spikes 
of bloom to great advantage. The best colours 
for outdoor planting are self, such as pure 
white, pink, peach, purple, i 


carmine, scarlet, 
and crimson, but the flaked and spotted kinds 
are very pleasing.—A. D 


ee 





Notice.—We this week have the pleasure of 
presenting our readers with a plate of Roses, 
drawn life-size by Mr. A. Parsons, It was our 
intention to have presented this plate with 
CARDENING early in spring, but at that time 
only 30,000 of the plates were ready, and these 
not being sufficient for our then issue, we had 
no alternative but to offer the plate in limited 
numbers with our index, and wait till a number 
of plates sufficient for our weekly issue could be 
got ready. As most of our readers are aware, 
this plate of Roses forms the frontispiece for the 
first volume of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, for 

-which an index is obtainable. Those who already 
have the plate with the index will probably value 
the present copy for other purposes. 


TS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 








9628.—Mildewed Strawberries.—The 
cold wet weather is the most likely cause. 
The plants should be renewed from fresh run- 
ners every three years. The best practice is to 
strike a lot of runners every year in small pots 
or on pieces of turf, planting these out every 
autumn in moist, firm, well-manured soil, 
so that the stock always consists of one, two, 
and three-year-old plants, one-third of each. 
The rows should be wide enough apart to allow 
of plenty of manure being worked in between 
the rows during the winter without disturbing 
the roots. 


2631.—Cut Roses in 'Water.—Both 
gal ammoniac and sulphate of ammonia have 
been recommended to be mixed with the water 
to prevent cut flowers from flagging quickly. I 
have tried both, but without any beneficial re- 
sult. Stopping the cut end of the stem with 
sealing wax has also been recommended, which 
has also proved a failure with me. For bou- 
quets the best way is to tie them up as tightly 
with a piece of string as possible without bruis- 
ing the stems. When cut Roses flag as described 
the Roses themselves are generally weakly ; when 
growing vigorously, and cut with a piece of 
stem attached, they will frequently remain fresh 
several days. I have cut flowers which lasted 
three or four days, and others which flagged 
immediately from the same plants this year.— 
J. D. 


2665.—Rhododerdrons not Flower- 
ing.—Rhododenilrons cught to do better near 
the sea than anywhcre else, as a moist atmo- 
sphere is favourable to them. The soil must be 
unsuitable, as the plants are described as starv- 
ing, if by weak and wiry is meant having long 
naked branches with only a few leaves at the 
tips. If the sand is caleareous, which it will 
be on many coasts, there is no help for it but to 
prepare a special soil, as lime in most forms is 
poison to Rhododendrons. If the sand is sili- 
cious, it may be too poor, and the very best pro- 
cedure in that case would be to mix it well with 
peat broken into small lumps, heath-mould, or 
the Grassy top-spit of an old common or waste. 
Rhododendrons require a light sandy soil, which 
their hair-like roots can easily penetrate, con- 
taining plenty of vegetable matter in a state of 
decay, and a considerable amount of moisture 
in the air and earth, As a rough and ready 
method of testing the soil for carbonate of lime, 
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wash some of the sand perfectly clean, procure 
some hydrochloric acid (spirits of salt) and drop 
some of the sand into it; if a violent efferves- 
cence takes place from the particles the sand is 
probably carbonate of lime ; if it remains un- 
altered it is most likelysilica, which is beneficial. 
It will not do to test the whole of the soil in 
that way, as it will most likely contain alumina 
and other ingredients, which will also effervesce. 
I cannot remember seeing Lime trees grow to 
any size very near the sea. 


2739 & 2744. -Cyclamensnot Growing. 
—The Persian Cyclamen is a very easy plant to 
grow and to keep if its requirements are attended 
to, but resents mismanagement by producing 
few and mis-shapen blooms, and by dying off. 
The best time to sow the seed is in spring 
or early summer in pots or pans of light loam, 
silver sand, and leaf-mould. The seed is some 
time in germinating, as a minute bulb is first 
formed underground. No heat is requiredunless 
the seed is sown very early in spring. They do 
very well in a shady corner of the greenhouse. 
After the little plants have made one or two 
leaves, they become dormant and cease growing, 
and should only have just as much water as 
will keep the bulbs from drying up. The last 
week of August they should be lifted from the 
seed-pans and potted into their blooming pots. 
This may be done at any time while they are 
dormant. The compost recommended is equal 
parts of loam, leaf-mould, and well-rotted 
manure, with a very little sandy peat. The 
pots should be placed in the open ground, but not 
exposed to frost till the leaves are well formed, 
when they may be placed in the greenhouse 
until their flowers show. This is the difficult 
period to manage them in, as they must be kept 
airy and cool at a time when the weather is cold 
and inclement. A steady temperature of 60° suits 
them exactly. They require, particularly in 
November and December, free air and _cool- 
ness till the leaves form, then warmth till 
they flower, and_ shade, air, and coolness 
while in flower. When the flowering is over, 
the water given should diminish in quantity 
until the dormant period begins, when the 
leaves die. Seedlings usually produce a few 
flowers the second year, but it is three years 
before they flower well. A little fresh compost 
should be added every year, but otherwise the 
plants may remain two or three years in the 
same pots. I found they could not be managed 
in a sunny, unheated greenhouse, the tempera- 
ture wastoo fluctuating ; and I should think they 
could not be grown in a cold frame, as they re- 
quire a higher temperature than can be got in 
winter without artificial heat. In watering 
Cyclamens it is better not to wet the leaves, but 
float the water on to the earth of the pots from 
the spout of the watering-can or from a jug.— 


J.D. 


2740, — Vegetable Marrows. — Many 
plants in which the male and female flowers 
are separate have the two kinds of flowers in 
varying proportions from all male to all female 
there is no help for it. I remember noticing 
a kind with very large flowers which seemed 
to be bi-sexual, at least every flower seemed 
to produce a fruit, but as I only saw them from 
a distance, I cannot say with certainty if such 
was the case. They were purchased as plants. 
Perhaps some other correspondent will say 
whether there is such a variety and what is its 
name. The flowers I saw were 6 in. or 7 in. 
ACTOSS. 


2733.—Club in Cabbages.—I have en- 
tered this year on possession of a garden in which 
I was told Cabbages all took the club, so that it 
was no use trying to grow them. Knowing that 
undrained land predisposed Cabbages to be 
attacked in that way, and finding Rushes and 
other marsh plants growing, I trenched the 
land three spits deep, and dug a ditch 4 ft. 
deep along one side of the vegetable plots. I 
mixed a puddle of clay, soot, and Gishurst’s 
compound, and dipped my own seedlings in 
that up to the first pair of leaves, allowing it 
to become nearly dry before planting. Some 
purchase plants were planted without that 
treatment; both are doing well and hearting 
nicely, and I have seen no sign of club yet, 
which in the same ground formerly attacked 
the plants in a seedling state. My purchased 
plants, were purposely planted on ground on 
which the previous crop had been Cabbages. 


Last summer the ground was unoccupied, | M 
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The club is the grub of an insect which attacks 
the roots of the Cabbage family, forming a 
species of gallnut, and preventing the further 
growth of the plant by devouring its juices. 
The dressing I used is said to protect the young 
plants ; it should be mixed as thick as prac- 
ticable. Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, recom- 
mend rotation of crops and deep cultivation as 
a remedy ; of course that would mean never 
planting any of the Cabbage family two years 
running on the same ground, and if three or 
four years intervened between each crop so 
much the better. 


2737.—Propagating Roses.—The best 
way of propagating Roses of all sorts is by 
layering from dwarf plants exactly as Carna- 
tions are layered. The shoots should be nearly 
ripe to be suitable. August and September are 
the best months for th> purpose. For more 
difficult modes of procedure, with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each process, procure 
«‘ he Amateurs’ Rose Book,” Groombridge & 
Sons, which contains full practical details of all 
methods of propagation.—J. D. 


2719.—Rose Eaten by Insects,—There 
are several moths whose larve feed on the Rose, 
such as the Bergmannian Tortrix (Creesia Berg- 


manniana) and the Brown Cloak (Spilonota 
roborana), These belong to the family of the 
Tortrices, all of which are verysmall insects, S. 


roborana eats into the buds as well as the 
leaves. Perhaps one of these may be the insect 
spoken of by ‘‘ H. B.,” which eats half through 
the shoots.—R. T. N. 


2722, Rusty Water.—lIron in moderation 
is not injurious, being frequently prescribed as a 
medicine. What are called chalybeate springs, 
such as Tunbridge and Cheltenham waters, owe 
their curative power mainly to containing iron. 
Water even considerably discoloured by iron 
rust is not nearly so dangerous to drink as water 
carried in lead pipes ; 300 yards of them would 
render the water poisonous. The only remedy 
would be to have the pipes coated inside with a 
silicate paint ; common paint would not do, as 
that is nearly all lead. Iron pipes tinned inside 
would ‘also be safe, as would glass tubing 
cased in iron. Suitable pipes are almost certain 
to be obtainable ; consult the building papers. 
—J. D. 

2693.- Mushrooms on Lawns.—tThe pretty little 
Champignons, or Fairy Ring Mushrooms, would do well 
on a lawnin a country district, besides adding a kind of 


interest by the fresh green rings they produce on the 
turf.—J. D. 

2663.-Vegetable Marrows Dying Off.—Vege- 
table Marrows often behave in that way in a cool, wet 
summer like the present. It will not mend matters to 
remove the false blooms, as they are the male ones, and 
the more of them in a wet season the better, as the pol- 
len is liable to be drenched and made useless._J. D.  * 

2681.-Strawberries in Heaps.—I can inform 
query 2681 that rats are the “invisible agency” by which 
his Strawberries were piled up, as I have seen it done by 
those animals.—HESPER. 





2809._Laburnum Flowering Late. —Hnquirer. 
—Itis not at all unusual for the Laburnum to throw out 
a few flowers in late summer and autumn. 


2810.—Pruning Espalier Apple Trees.—W. C.— 
Cut back all the long shoots not required for extending 
the height or breadth of the trees within two eyes of 
their base. 


9811.—Cutting Leaves off Peaches.—M.—It is 
not very good practice to cut leaves off Peach trees to 
any great extent, even to expose the fruit, but it is some- 
times necessary to cut some of the leaves in half in order 
tofwly expose the frnit to the sun, and it does little or 
no harm if done discriminately. 


2812.When to Dig up Potatoes.—Subscriber. 
—Lift a root, and if the skin is firm on the Potatoes and 
not easily rubbed off with the thumb, then they are ripe, 
and may be dug up, left on the ground to dry for a few 
hours, and then be housed. 


2813.American Cowslips (Dodecatheons).—M. P. 
—These are perfectly hardy in well drained soils and 
slightly sheltered situations. We do not recommend 
tradesmen. 


9814.—Roses in Pots.—I have some Hybrid Per- 
petual and Tea Roses which were bought some last 
autumn, the rest last spring. They were in a greenhouse 
and bloomed well. Then they were put out, and now 
are plunged—still in their pots—and well mulched with 
good manure. They haye not been potted or pruned 
since I got them, and have all made good growth. Jin- 
tend layering some of them. Can I layer into pots 
plunged alongside ? and when should they be repotted 
and pruned? They will be indoors next winter in a cool 
greenhouse.—HESPER. [Yes, youcan plunge pots by the 
side of them, and layer them, or make a bed of sandy 
soil on each side of the plants. They should have been 
repotted after flowering. We would advise you to take 
off some of the surface soil, and top-dress them with 
fresh rich material. Prune slightly when you take 
them indoors]. 


2815.—Carnations with White Petals.— 


. A. W,—Self-coloured Carnations often produces 
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flowers in which are a few petals of different colours. 
The whole of the Pink family is very subject to sport in 
this way. 

2816.—Wild Mullein.—Can any correspondent in- 
form me where the Mullein (Wild Plant) generally grows, 
and the height of the plant, and what sort of blossoms it 
bears?—S, M. A. [There are six species of Mullein or 
Verbascum indigenous to Britain. They are tall-grow- 
ing herbs with yellow, brown, or purple flowers. | Most 
of the species are natives of Central Asia and North 
Africa.] 

2317. Vine for Greenhouse —J. J. C.—The best 
kind you can have is Black Hamburgh. Procure a good, 
strong, well-ripened cane at any good nursery, and plant 
in September or October. 


2318.—Clematis after Flowering.—St. E.—We 
presume the Clematises are planted out, in which case 
let them alone. You can puta coat of coal ashes over 
their roots in winter, and in spring cut out weak growths 
and prune back a few of the strongest shoots, in order to 
keep them clothed with foliage from the bottom. 


2319.—Storing Seeds.—I have placed my Potatoes, 
Peas, and other seeds for next year overastable. Is it 
likely that the ammonia which arises from it will affect 
them in any way ?—W. B. D. [We should think not.] 


2820.—Vine Borders.—What compost would you 
recommend for a Vine border. Last spring two Vines 
were killed, apparently by a yellow slug, which I collec- 
ted in hundreds, and all my Vines more or less suffered. 
I want to make an entirely new border; will you there- 
fore tell me what compost to we?—T. F. [Use good 
turfy loam from an old pasture mixed with a little well 
rotted manure and crushed bones. ] 


2821.—Coal Tar.—Will this hinder sheep from eating 
he bark off forest trees? and will it injure the trees 
themselves?—Hortus. [It would probably injure the 
trees. Better tie brushwood round them till they get 
beyond being eaten. ] 

2822.—_-Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows. 
—W. J. A.—In summer bees and other insects will do 
all that isneeded. Inthe case of early Cucumbers arti- 
ficial fertilisation is necessary. 

2823.—Club in Cabbages.—I have a large planta- 
tion of Cauliflowers, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, &c., the 
leaves of a large number of which are turning yellow, 
and on pulling them up I find the roots to be what is 
locally termed club-rooted ; some roots are as large as a 
full-sized Turnip. What is likely to be the cause?— 
W. B. D. [It is the work of an insect. Use plenty of 
wood ashes on the land and in the holes in which the 
plants are set.] 


Eucharis.—A. K.—See recent numbers of GAR- 
DENING. The flowers of Eucharis are not sold in Covent 
Garden in bunches, but by the dozen blooms. 


Morello Cherries.—A. Z. C.—Send samples to Mr. 
Webber or any other fruiterer in Covent Garden market, 
and they will probably tell you what they are worth. 


Brondesbury.—Kindly observe our rule and ask your 
questions separately. 








QUERIES. 


23824.—Grape Vines Infested with Red Spider. 
—I have a house of Black Hamburgh Grapes which 
looked well to within the last ten days, and look at pre- 
sent ina fair way of colouring, but I am afraid they will 
not come to perfection, the wretched little insects are 
making such skeletons of the leaves. I have syringed 
the Vines once a day when I closed the house, between 
4p.m. and 5p.m., until the fruit showed signs of colour- 
ing, and I have occasionally since poured water in alleys 
and syringed the walls. Will some reader inform me 
how I can getrid of this destructive pest, and insure the 
present crop?—T. R. 

.23825—Poplar Roots in Lawns.- Can any one 
kindly inform me how to destroy the roots of Pop- 
lars that have completely undermined a bowling-green? 
Suckers come up from the roots in bunches at variousin- 
tervals, and form hard knots when cut down, that in- 
jure the mowing machine, and are very unsightly.--Sub- 
SCRIBER. 


2826.—Nesida Rose.—Can any one tell me where I 
can procure a Nesida Rose, the sweetest climber I know? 
I have applied for it in many places without success.— 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


2827.—Saving Flower Seeds.—Will some one 
afford mea little information as to the saving seeds of 
plants, more particularly double Stocks 7—Tyrro. 


_2828.—Caterpillars on Geraniums. —My Gera- 
niums in the open garden are infested with caterpillars ; 
and although I pick off all I can see one morning there 
are more the next. Is there anything I can do ‘to keep 
them from getting on the plants ?—W. D. 


2829.—Hibiscus africanus.—How can I grow this 
plant? This year I have planted seed bought at two dif- 
ferent places, and none has come up.—E. G. 


2830.—Greenhouse Carnations and Pinks.— 
Will some one tell me how to grow Clove-scented Carna- 
tions, Picotees, and Pinks, in a greenhouse? Also men- 
tion afew of the best, and how can I get plants that 
will flower in the middle of next winter?—CHRIsTMAS 
ROSE. 

_2831.—Sowing Anemone Seed.—Will some one 
kindly inform me when and how to sow Anemone seed ? 


a 


2832.—Dirty Flower-pots.—What is the best way 
to remove the green substance from the outside of 
flower-pots, and what is the cause of it?—F. J. L, 


2333.—Preserving Vegetable Marrows.—At 
what age is it advisable to pick the Marrows? Also the 
mode of proceeding to preserve them as a substitute for 
preserved ginger, Also, are the Marrows that are inten- 


i 


iron. 
recommended in its place ?—F. H. 


parts of my garden show nosign of tubers? 
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ded to be kept for winter cooking best hung by the stem 
or slung in tapes or cloths 7—AMATEUR, Cardiff. 


2834.—Garden Refuse.—I have a large quantity of 


garden refuse, such as Cabbage leaves, Turnip-tops, &c. 
Is there anything that I can apply to facilitate the de- 
composition without giving rise to any offensive fumes ? 
—AMATEUR, Cardiff’. 


2335.—-Sowing Flower Seeds.—Will some one 


kindly inform me if by sowing now I can raise any of the 
following in a cool frame? 
for sowing, and what kind of soil should I use for the 
purpose?—Carnation, Calceolaria, Cockscomb, Lobelia, 
Pyrethrum, and Pelargonium.—J. T. M. 


If not, what is the best time 


2836. — Magnolia not Flowering. —I have a 


standard Magnolia which for many years was covered 
with flowers. 
apparently still quite healthy. Can any one suggest a 
likely cause of this ?—E. B. 


Of late it has not had any at all, though 


2837.—Plants for Aquarium.—I have made a 


square aquarium, with rooi, &c., and have placed in ita 
piece of rockwork to represent two arches. 
centre of the middle pillar I have a fountain playing, and 
over each arch I have made a flat stand for to place a 
flower-pot on. 
kind growing over each arch which is bushy, and which 
will grow down and thus hide the pot. 
creeper to plant in the bottom of the aquarium to climb 
up the rockwork. 
names of the plants most suitable for the two respective 
positions, and that will throw off the most oxygen ?7— 
FERRY HILL, Durham. 


Over the 


I am desirous of having a plant of some 
I also require a 


Will some one kindly give me the 


2838.—Beard’s Vineries.— Mine is a Beard’s Patent 
Vinery, felt and screws being used to secure glass and 
The felt perishes quickly ; can any substitute be 


2339.—Thrips on Orchids.—Can any reader inform 


me whether there is any real cure for the yellow thrips 
{White Scale.—ED.] which do so much damage in Orchid 
houses ? Fumigation, I find, is powerless to destroy those 
which are lodged in the crevices of the sheaths and 
folds of the leaves; and plunging the foliage of the 
plants in Tobacco water, although effectual in killing the 
thrips, is, I find, very hazardous. 


Is there no other solu- 
tion which will not injure the Orchids, but which will 


destroy the thrips ? Has Quassia solution ever been tried ? 
I find a camel’s-hair brush very useful for fetching them 
out of the crevices where they collect, but I fancy the 
only effectual remedy would be some liquid in whieh the 
foliage could be dipped.—C. 


2840. Unproductive Potatoes. —I shall be 
obliged if some one will explain how it is that some 
Scotch Champion Potatoes growing in three different 
Here and 
there is one the size of a pigeon’s egg, and that is ali. 
The haulm is splendid, in some places 4 ft. high. Will 
ee jee a crop, or had I better dig them up ?— 

2d... 8. 


2841.—_Houseleeks.—I have a very flat roof, and I 
have planted on it a plant of the common Houseleek ; it 
has grown well and flowered freely this year. Are there 
any other sorts of the Houseleek that would do well in 
such a position? Mine has a large pinkflower with a yel- 
low centre, and the flowers are in clusters. Are there any 
other coloured flowers of the Houseleek 7—HOUSBLEEK. 


2842.—Cleaning Garden Pots Hqual to New. 
—Will T. Brown, query 1895, kindly say if the hydro- 
chloric acid is hurtful to the hands or at all dangerous to 
human beings or animals? also would it answer to put 
the solution into a galvanised pan? Would it damage 
the galvanising on the pan?—A LEARNER. 


2843.—-Fruit of Tacsonia mollissima. —Is this 
edible either cooked or fresh ?—TAOSONIA. 


2844.-Creeping Jenny.—Can any of your readers 
inform me if it is usual for the above to be attacked by 
white blight? I have some in pots, and I keep them 
plentifully supplied with water, which I have always 
understood they required. Is rich soil necessary ?— 
MARGUERITE. 


2845.—Mushrooms in Boxes.—In your impression 
of Aug. 7 (p. 268), I see ashort account headed ‘‘ @rowing 
Mushrooms,” and signed “J.C.” I wishhe would state 
what sort of rotted manure he uses, as well as the nature 
of the compost used, and whether firmly pressed into the 
box or not, and as to the quantity of spawn, watering, 
or any other particulars with which he may be pleased to 
favourme.—J. HIND. 


2846.—-Heating Small Greenhouse.—The size of 
my greenhouse is 14 ft. by 7 ft. Last yearI tried to heat 
it with a paraffin lamp, but could not obtain sufficient 
heat. I then tried the inverted flower-pots, as spoken of in 
GARDENING, but with these I also failed through the 
breaking of the upper pot. This year Iam willing to spend 
a little more money on a good heating apparatus. Wiil 
some one recommend one with which they have had ex- 
perience that will consume refnse?—PAT ROONEY. 





POULTRY. 





Disease in Poultry.—On June 19 I had eighteen 
strong chickens hatched, and all particularly healthy 
until the day before yesterday, when almost all showed 
signs of sickness ; two have died, and I fear they will all 
follow. Is there any epidemic going about amongst 
chickens? What can be done for them? They stand ina 
sleepy way with drooping wings, feathers ruffled and 
puffed-out breasts, and have but little appetite. Any in- 
formation will be acceptable. Ihave had a good deal to 
do with poultry, but never met with a similar case. Is 
it a delicate time with respect to plumage ?—M. J. 


Parasites in Chickens.—I should be very glad if 
some one would kindly recommend a plan for destroying 
insects in the heads of bantam chickens. I have dusted 
sulphur into the feathers twice a day, and also rubbed 
the heads with a strong solution of Tobacco-water, but 
with no result. The birds are now two months old and 
extremely choice, for which reason I am. particularly 


anxious to save them. 
are huddled together with wings drooping from morning 
till night. The first began about a fortnight ago, and the 
whole brood (ten) are now infested with the vermin, ¢ 
one of the chickens is already dead. What can have pro- 
duced them in the first instance? 
chickens are in a roomy and lately white-washed house 
and have a large Grass run.—W, B. D. 
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They scarcely eat anything, but 


nd 


I may add that the 


Food for Poultry.—What is the best food (fat- 


tening) for ducks? also for laying hens? and how much 
per week should they cost respectively 7?—ALPHA. 


Breeding Ducks.—Will some one kindly give their 


experience as to the advantage of crossing the Aylesbury 
Duck with the Rouen Drake? 
white ?—R,. M.S. 


Will the ducklings be 


Chickens Laying Harly.—Two of my pullets, 


which were hatched in the second week in March, come 
menced laying the third week in June, and still continu- 
to lay. One is a pure Houdan, the other a cross between 
a game and Dorking.—A. H. 








BEES. 


Fumigating Bees.—Mr. Letchford 


as- 


sumes that the method of rendering the bees 
in a hive insensible that I recently advised is in- 
correct, 
has been done often with a straw skep, and that, 
too, successfully. The bees have been with a very 
tiny piece of fungus sent to sleep in a few mo- 
ments, and all got out of the hive in a few more 
moments without trouble. It is not fair hastily to 
assume that because he may have been unable 
to do this others must have been as unsuccess- 


ful. 


I can assure him that the operation 


I write now chiefly to note how much the 
bees are favouring the Mignonette flowers. I 


can conceive of no garden plant that supplies 


richer store of both honey and pollen than does 
this sweet annual. It is also a long season 
flower, and a mass of it must indeed be a rich 
feeding ground. Fortunately this plant may be 
had in abundance in all gardens ; this summer it 
is especially good, growing and blooming most 
luxuriantly. I notice further that bees, when 
gathering food, keep to one kind of flower only, 
No doubt to this important fact do we owe the 
general absence of intercrossing that might well 
be looked for. Where bees are active amongst 
flowers, many come in covered with yellow pol- 
len. These have been exploring the male flowers 
of the Vegetable Marrows, and perhaps the 
Cucumber, large breadths of rich Cucumbers be- 
ing grown near to my bees. Others have a gray 
pollen ; that is no doubt gathered from the 
Onion blossom, as a large quantity of these bulbs 
are grown for seed a few fields off. The insects 
work the heads of flower most pertinaceously, 
Just now the Runner Bean bloom is furnish- 
ing a large quantity of food, as also is the 
Clover, of which large breadths are now ready 
to be cut. Watching the flight of bees from 
the hives, show that by far the larger portion of 
them take long flights by the height to which 
they ascend, but a few work close home, and 
for the sake of these few it is well to sow seed 
of plants that willin the home garden give as 
much good food as possible.—A, D. , 


Bees. — Will you allow me to inform 
“Novice” that it is not the humane system 
that he has adopted, but the inhumane one, 
Like himself I was years now gone by per- 
suaded to do just the same with my poor bees, 
to my sorrow and their destruction, but I 
have profited by sad experience, as he hath also 
done ; but let me say to him, don’t be dis. 
couraged ; he will yet succeed, although he has 
lost a good season as this is for bees, as also a 
good stock, but he will start next season a 
wiser man. ‘The ‘‘ humane system” proper is 
to super them or to drive them; the first is 
much the best every way, as he will also prove 
if he tries it, as he will obtain his honey much 
sooner and much more pure, and will, if he 
wishes to sell, obtain double the price. I have 
been supering my bees for years, and do not 
think of adopting any other system until I am 
persuaded that it is a better one. I have this 
year some good supers—some in straw and some 
in glass ; one of my glass supers took the first 
prize at a show lately held. The same stock 
also sent out a strong swarm, so that I havea 
good stock swarm and super, each of the value 
at least of 15s., which with the prize of 10s. 
make the one colony or stock of the value in 
money of 45s. If the honey was taken from 
the stock and swarm by driving them out, it 
would of course increase that sum to nearly £4 ; 
therefore bees if rightly managed are very 
profitable as well as interesting. Being an old 
bee keeper, I shall be pleased to answer in 
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quiries in reference to bees for any that may | 


need them.—APIARY. 
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SNAIL AND SLUG TRAP. | 


Tur trap figured below is a very simple one. It 
consists of a kind of pot provided with a number 
of holes in the side anda closely-fitting cover, 
the pot being plunged into the ground so that 
the holes are just level with the soil. The pot 
is glazed inside, and the cover is made to fit 
tightly, so as to keep the bait that is used in a 
fresh condition. The holes are conical, so that 
when once the snail enters the pot it has great 
difficulty in getting out again. The interior, 
being thus kept cool and dark, hasa great attrac- 
tion for snails, slugs, mole crickets, woodlice, 
and other plagues which burrow in the earth. | 
As for the bait to be used, that depends in a 
great measure upon the pest which we wish to 
destroy. A saucer of strong-smelling stale beer, 
or beer mixed with vinegar, is an excellent bait 
for snails, slugs, and woodlice, the olfactory 
nerves of these destructive pests being particu- 
larly sensitive. Stale wine is much used in 
France as a bait for the mole cricket, and ear- | 
wigs seem to enjoy fresh bones which have not, 
been too well picked, stale soup, or pot liquor 
with great gusto. For 
field mice and other four- 
footed vermin, flour, 
meal, corn, or bran may 
be used. Asarule, the 
traps should be placed 
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the lime ; consequently, all that one has to do 
is to ensure a sufficiency of this latter ingre- 
dient, three or four good spoonfuls of which 
will suffice for twice filling a 36-gallon cask with 
water. Every pot that is infested should be 
allowed to thoroughly dry out, and should then 
receive a complete saturation, enough to cause 
a free exit of water from the drainage hole. 
‘Allow an hour to elapse and then repeat the 
operation. The little worms will come to the 
surface and die, and such large ones as do not 
share that fate will beat a hasty retreat through 
the bottom of the pot, never more to return. 
Those who are much troubled by worms enter- 
ing pot plants would do well to make a practice 
of watering with lime water. Its constant use 
cannot in any way prove harmful, for lime, like 
soot, is rather a strengthening than a stimu- 
lating agent, and may be used daily without the 
slightest fear of ill-effects ; on the contrary, 
plants which may get frequent applications of 
clear lime water unmistakably show their appre- 
ciation of it. For tender-rooted subjects, such 
as tuberous Tropeolums, Achimenes, Ferns of 
many kinds, Cyclamens, &c., it is a good and 
safe manurial agent.—J. C. B. 


Plants by Post.—I can strongly recom- 
mend the little post hampers made at the 


























in a shady position, so as 
























































to keep them as cool as 




















possible—snails, slugs, 
and woodlice hating 
light and warmth. In 
the case of slugs and 
snails the greatest har- 
vests ought to be made 
in damp or wet weather, 
and approaching showers 
ought therefore to be the 
signal for putting fresh 
bait in the traps. These 
pots are sold by M. Pel- 
letier, 20, Rue de la 
Banque, Paris, but they 
might be easily manufac- 
tured by boring a num- 
ber of holes in a flower 
pot with an old three- 


























cornered file, the point 
and edges of which have 
been well sharpened on 
a grindstone. If plenty 
of water, and silver sand 
be used a hole is very 
soon made. The cover 
may be formed of a 
flower-pot saucer, and should be fastened down | 
with ordinary clay. C. W 


a 





Destroying Worms in Pots.—Nothing | 
is more easy than to destroy worms in pots, pro- 
viding that the operation is properly conducted. | 
It is, however, absolutely necessary that the 
lime be quite fresh, otherwise the effect is only | 
partial ; the worms are merely stupefied for a 
time, quickly recovering their full vitality. | 
The best way is to procure a peck of lime, in 
large lumps, if possible, and store it away in an 
air-tight tub, keeping the same in a perfectly | 
dry place. When lime water is needed, put | 
several large lumps into a pail, and pour just 
enough water in to cover them. If the lime 
absorbs the water and still appears somewhat 
hard, add a little more ; cover the pail, and 
allow the lime to remain untouched for an 
hour, at the expiration of which time it will be 
perfectly slaked, and the pail may be filled up 
with water. Allow the water to become quite | 
clear and transparent before using it, or the sur- 
face of the soil will become covered with an 
unsightly deposit. If a considerable number of | 
plants have to be operated upon, then the better | 
way is to slake a gallon of lime and put itina 
large tub, in which a tap should be fixed at 
about 6 in. from the bottom, so that the water 
may be drawn off clear. The question is often 





|according to size when 





asked, ‘‘How strong should lime water be 
made?” The answer to this is, that it cannot be 
made too strong; the water will only hold in 
solution a certain amount of the properties of 
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workshops for the Industrial Blind, 6, Howard 
Street, Belfast. They are made in two sizes, 
at Is. and at 9d. each, postage 14d. and 2d. 
empty. For cuttings 
and seedlings, as well as small-rooted plants, 
they answer admirably, but for cut flowers to 
goa distance they must be lined to exclude the 
air. Damp Moss or cotton-wool insures all 
plants keeping fresh.—HESPER. 


Window Ornaments.—I was anxious 
to make some fronts for my windows of a some- 
what rustic nature, in order to prevent the 
flowers falling off the sills, and to protect the 
pots from the rays of the sun, so I obtained 
from a cooper’s a shillingsworth of hoops off old 
vinegar casks (some of the hoops had the 
bark on and some not). I then cut them into 
lengths of about 8 in., and pointed them at one 
end. The frame-work I made from a glass 
case which cost me ls. 1 then fixed the 
lengths on with French nails, which I clenched 
at the back. To fasten the whole to the win- 
dows I obtained some small brass eyes, some of 
which I fixed to the framework of the win- 
dows, and some to the ‘‘ fronts,” and with some 
iron skewers I made hooks of the requisite 
lengths, so that the “‘ points ” could be detached 
when required. I then madea small ornament 
in the torm of a star for the centre, and well 
varnished the whole. They answer the purpose 
admirably, and look very well. To the window 
boxes at the back of my house I made similar 
fronts to hook on and off, the only difference 
being that I painted the pieces of hoops at both 
ends,—A, H, B, 
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AQUARIA. 


1 HAVE a rectangular tank, plate glass, holding 
about 30 gals. Will ‘* W. B.” (No. 58) inform 
me where the Frog-bit, Water Milfoil, Anacharis, 
and the Vallisneria are to be purchased? There 
are eighteen carp and five dace init. It is sup- 
plied from a wood tank which is kept filled 
with river water and conveyed to the aquarium 
by a length of 3-in. pipe, the water falling into 
the aquarium in a shower of fine spray, whilst the 
bottom water is worked off by a self-acting 
syphon—the waste-pipe, and as soon as the 
water attains its maximum depth the syphon 
at once works; thus it cannot overflow and 
the water is also constantly renewed. The 
fish are splendidly healthy and very lively. 
They are fed almost daily with a dessert 
spoonful of vermicelli crushed up and with 
live flies during the summer, of which they 
are particularly fond. I have had them two 
years, and have not lost a fish from ill-health. I 
am persuaded that the gold fish must be fed, of 
course judiciously, and also that the plants 
should be so placed as to enable them to rub 
themselves; thus they are kept clean and 
healthy. Our neighbourhood is not rich in 
aquatic plants, nor can I purchase them here. 
Can any other of your correspondents confirm 
“ W. B.” as to the Virgin Cork being harmless 
after soaking and drying? If so, I shall introduce 
it as pots for the plants in preference to planting 
in the aquarium, as the plants can be more 
readily removed in pots, and the Cork can be 
so arranged as to add to the beauty of the interior. 
My experience is altogether contrary to retain- 
ing the water too long, and doubt any one hav- 
ing healthy and lively fish under such condi- 
tions. The fish deposit a large quantity of dirt 
which no amount of plants could possibly ab- 
sorb, thus making the bottom of the aquarium 
foul and impure, tainting the whole of the water. 
For those who have no self-acting syphon, ob- 
tain a piece of india-rubber tubing about 30 in. 
long ; use that as a syphon to draw off the dirt 
accumulated at the bottom ; this will keep the 
water clean, and you need not remove or touch 
your fish. Mine are never removed, and I use ~ 
an india-rubber syphon as well about once a fort- 
night. As you draw off add more water gently. 
West CouNTRY. 
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To Pickle Walnuts.—Make a brine of 
salt and water in the proportion of 4 Ib. of 
salt to 1 quart of water, soak the Walnuts in 
this for a week. Run a larding or knitting 
needle through them in half-a-dozen places. 
Put them into a sauce-pan with some of the 
brine, and give them a gentle boil for one or 
two minutes. Drain them in a cullender and 
lay them on a large dish tray, basket, or cn 
some paper. Put them in the air until they 
turn black, throwing them about until they 
are dry and free from moisture. Fill the jars 
three parts full with Walnuts, and fill up the 
jar with the following pickle hot :—To each 
quart of the best vinegar put 1 oz. each of 
black peppercorns, long pepper ginger, 4 oz. of 
allspice, } 0z. of cloves, a few chilies, and 
salt to taste. Boil this spice and vinegar five 
minutes. A clove of garlic put in after the 
vinegar is boiled is by some thought an im- 
provement. They will be ready in six weeks.— 
J. W. 

Potato Salad.—Can any one give me a good receipt 
for making Potato salad? [Cut cold boiled Potatoes in 
rather thin slices ; put them into a salad bowl with a 
teaspoonful of chopped Parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
Eschalots, cut very fine, two tablespoonsful of oil, two of 
cream, and two of vinegar ; season with a little pepper 


and salt, and toss all carefully together without breaking 
the Potatoes.] 


How to Pickle Eggs.—Can any one tell me the 
proper way to pickle Eggs?—W. Brown. [1 lb. quick- 
lime, one handful of salt, 1 gallon boiling water. Pour 
into a deep jar, stir well, and let it stand till cold. Drop 
the eggs gently into this mixture, occasionally stirring it 
up; it will keep them for months.—C.P.] 


_— If pickle means to preserve, the following plan I 
have tried and found successful : Pour boiling water on . 
some fresh unslaked lime and add 1 1b. of common salt ; 
make the solution strong enough to float an egg ; stir 
occasionally, and keep the jar or tub with the eggs in a 
cool place all summer, and in winter they will be found 
quite sound and good.—J. B. K. G. 


Bottlin Gooseberries.—Whic a the bes 
method of doing Gnst—TYRO. aD : 
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CAPE JASMINES (GARDENIAS). 
In most gardens where warm greenhouses 
exist Gardenias are found. They are the 
sweetest of all flowers, and perhaps the 
most appreciated of any. Their odour is 
peculiarly rich and satisfying, combining 
that of the Stephanotis and the Rose. The 
colour of the more popular sorts is the 
purest white, which renders them the more 
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WELL-GROWN 


valuable for bouquet and other purposes. 
Gardenias, however, if crushed or when 
about to fade change colour ; but even when 
thus discoloured by time or accident they 
retain their sweetness. On the whole, For- 
iune’s Gardenia (G. Fortunei) is perhaps the 
best; the flowers are larger than those of 
florida, and it also flowers more freely. The 
habit and constitution of the plant are also 
all that can be desired. It may, however, 
be remarked in passing that the variegated 


variety of florida flowers more freely than 
the normal type, and prodaces flowers 
almost equal in size and sweetness to 
G. Fortunei. There is a larger flowered 
variety called G. radicans major which pro- 
duces flowers nearly as large, though not so 
finely shaped, as those of G. florida. The 
variegated variety of G. radicans is almost 
wo! th growing as a fine-foliaged plant, and 
it flowers as freely as the green-leaved or 
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GAR"ENIA (G. INTERMEDIA). LIFE 


normal type. The Gardenia citriodora 
figured on page 311 is a plant of a character 
quite different. from either of these, and is 
comparatively rare in cultivation. It is, 
however, very fragrant, with a strong sus- 
picion of Orange blossom about the per- 
fume. The flowers are also single. The 
old G. radicans is also a useful free-flower- 
ing variety much prized for bouquet 
making. G. Stanleyana is different in 
‘habit and flower from all the others, but as 





completeness it should hardly be 
with them. It is a highly oma- 
stove plant, with large trumpet- 
shaped flowers about 8 ir. long and 5 in. 
across. Its colour is peculiar, the interior 
being a sort of reddish-brown approaching 
to crimson and margined with white. The 
place for this variety is the rafter, wall, or 
roof of a stove, as it delights in heat and 
moisture, being a native of Sierra Leone. 
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The other varieties, with the exception of 
G. citriodora, which comes from Natal, are 
natives of China and Japan. The whole 
of them are, however, shade and heat- 
loving plants when in full growth ; and the 
best places in which to grow Gardenias in 
perfection are close pits or houses where an 
atmosphere bordering on saturation and a 
top and bottom heat of 65° or so can be 
maintained while they are making their 
growth and opening their flowers. Under 
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such favourable conditions the foliage and 
flowers will be almost as large again as 
under drier and cooler treatment. 


Potting, &c.—After flowering Garde- 
nias should be shifted into fresh pots if 
needful, and any pruning or training re- 
quired should also be attended to. Under 
good culture, however, Gardenias can hardly 
be said to need either. ven the flowers 
should be gathered singly and mounted, as 
if cut with branches many shoots would be 
cut off, each of which in the natural course 
of things would have developed into a 
flower-bud. Pruning in the same way, by 
diminishing the number of the shoots, re- 
duces the flowering capacities of the plants, 
and should be indulged in as little as _pos- 
After the growth is completed and 
partially ripened, all the hardier varieties, 
such as florida, Fortunei, and radicans, may 
be placed for a few months in cold pits, or 
even in a sheltered position out-of-doors 
throughout the warmer summer months. 
The comparatively sudden transition of the 
plants from cool to warm quarters quickly 
develops the flower-buds, as Gardenias bear 
forcing well, and seldom drop their buds, 
unless exposed in a dry atmosphere as well 
as to a high temperature. - At one time the 
belief was almost universal that manure 
heat was necessary ‘to the perfect culture 
of Gardenias, and doubtless many fine 
flowers were grown in manure beds by our 
fathers and by some of us in our younger 
days. Great merit was attributed to the 
ammonia, not only in developing the size 
of the flowers, but also in filling them 
with fragrance ; and, considering the close 
affinity between ammonia and some of our 
scents, this idea had a scientific basis to 
rest upon. But doubtless the chief use of 
the manure heat was the maintenance of 
a genial atmosphere around the roots and 
tops of the plants. Certain it is that Gar- 
denias are now generally grown as well or 
better without manure heat than ever they 
were by its aid, and one of the best means 
of keeping up a constant supply of these 
sweet flowers is to devote a house to their 
cultivation and plant them out in borders. 


Houses for Gardenias.—Low span- 
roofed houses, with heated borders on 
either side of a central path are, perhaps, 
the most handy for the wholesale culture of 
Gardenias, but lean-to houses also answer 
well. In the case of the latter, the whole 
of the back wall may be covered with the 
plants with several rows of dwarf plants in 
front. Houses of this sort will produce an 
immense quantity of flowers, for Gardenias 
may be forced into producing two crops in 
a year. They flower on or near the ex- 
tremity of the young shoots, and as young 
shoots are produced and ripened the deve- 
lopment of the flowers follows as a matter 
of course on the application of sufficient 
heat and moisture. Gardenias planted cut 
also yield a long succession of bloom. ‘The 
flowers being gathered at different times, 
the young shoots are also formed at dif- 
ferent seasons, and large, well-established 
plants under liberal treatment thus get into 
a very useful way of semi-perpetual flower- 
ing, which enables the cultivator to gather 
many a welcome flower at almost any sea- 
son. But of course Gardenias, by means 
of changes of temperature and treatment, 
may algo be made to flower but once in a 
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geagon, as is mostly the case with those cul- 
tivated in pots. Whichever mode of cul- 
ture is adopted, the best soil for Gardenias 
is equal parts loam, ‘leaf-mould, or tho- 
roughly sweet and well-decomposed manure 
freely mixed with sharp silver sand. Many 
prefer peat to manure or leaf-mould, and, 
no doubt, Gardenias do well in loam and 
peat, but they do better with the manure 
or leaf-mould. The drainage should be 
ainple, but not excessive, as the plants love 
moisture when in full growth. When the 
pots or borders become full of roots, few 
plants enjoy manure water or turn it more 
rapidly to good account than these. Every- 
thing, however, approaching to over-feeding 
or over-saturation must be avoided. 


Insects.—The Gardenia has one failing, and 
that is, it is very attractive to mealy bug, and 
once this pest gets established it is difficult to 
eradicate. The surest means of keeping the 
plants clean is to mark the first bug and touch 
him with paraffin oil; this oil seems to kill at 
once. Thrips, aphides, scale, &c., are the result 
of errors of cultivation mostly, and will not 
occur under the above treatment. Soap may, 
and paraffin or a touch of turpentine will, clear 
them off at a single dressing. 


Propagating.—Tew plants are more easily 
propagated than Gardenias. Small pieces of the 
young ripe wood, inserted in silver sand, eithey 
under or without beli-glasses, in a sharp bot- 
tom-heat of 80° and a moist atmosphere, root 
readily. When rooted, pot off singly, and grow 
in a warm moist temperature, stopping the shoots 
occasionally to induce the plants to grow bushily. 

Gathering the Blooms. —The blooms 
of the Gardenia are easily damaged by careless 
gathering or rough handling, and every bruise 
will show before many hours are over. The 
flowers should always be mounted with their 
own leaves; the larger kinds of Myrtles form 
the next best setting. 


Gardenias for Market.—The blooms of 
few plants are more valued in the market in a 
cut state than those of the Gardenia, and 
although they do not now realise such high 
prices as formerly, on account of the increased 
competition and the large numbers grown, yet 
good prices are often made. Mr. Ladds, of 
Bexley, has a house 200 ft. long and 30 ft. wide 
entirely devoted to their culture. The plants 
are permanently planted out on mounds of earth 
1 ft. or so higher than the floor of the house, 
with the view of preventing the roots from 
becoming sodden through the continual heavy. 
syringitgs to which the foliage is necessarily 
subjected in order to keep it in a_ healthy 
growing state and free from insects. The bulk 
of the plants are from 6 ft. to 7 ft. in height, 
and as much in width ; they start into growth 
early in the year, and, from February, all 
through the summer, they yield a profusion of 
large flowers. Previous to commencing to 
force, the plants receive a thorough dusting 
overhead with a mixture of soot and guano in 
order to clear them of mealy bug, a pest to 
which Gardenias are especially subject. In 
that state they are allowed to remain for a few 
days, when the mixture is washed off the foliage 
by means “of a powerful syringe. This treat- 
ment eradicates all insects, and, owing to 
forcible and frequent syringings, they are never 
again able to gain a footing, until the plants 
come fully into bloom, and syringing is neces- 
sarily discontinued. Indeed, the blooms are 
generally all gathered before insects of any 
kind ean do any very serious injury to them. 
The guano and soot, when washed off the 
foliage, serve to stimulate the roots, and induce 
afree and healthy growth, and although the 
leaves are sometimes slightly burnt by the 
mixture, yet it does not apparently injure 
the constitution of the plants. Some 
growers, on the other hand, cultivate them 
in 10-in. and 12-in. pots. They are al- 
lowed to grow from 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, and 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. through at the base, 
and in April large houses full of such plants, 
well furnished with deep green glossy foliage, 
and loaded with fragrant, wax-lke blossoms 
and buds, are seen in the best market gardens. 
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Some prefer growing Gardenias in pots on 
account of their being more easily cleared of 
insects than when permanently planted out, 
and, moreover, they can be moved from place 
to place, or disposed of when it becomes neces- 
sary todo so, The plants grown in 6-in. pots 
for market are struck from cuttings inserted 
thickly in pots during spring, summer, and 
autumn ; these are plunged in bottom-heat in a 
warm, moist atmosphere. After the cuttings 
have taken root they are potted off singly into 
4-in. pots, and eventually shifted into 6-in. ones, 
in which size they are allowed to flower. Plants 
from which the blooms are gathered are cut 
back, placed in a moist heat, and ina few weeks 
they break up from the bottom, and soon after- 
wards furnish another crop of flowers. Garde- 
nias grown in pots, it is said, produce better 
formed blooms than those planted out, and, 
moreover, they can be conveniently removed 
from place to place as required, and a few can | 
be got into flower at a time, as becomes neces- 
sary. Cut blooms of Gardenias fetch from 
10s. to 15s, per dozen when perfect in shape 
and colour. Plants in 6-in. pots, bearing from - 
eight to twelve flowers, fetch from 15s, to 30s. 
per dozen. The best kind grown by market 
gardeners is G. intermedia; and G. radicans is 














is also cultivated to some extent. 


The engraving which we publish this week on 
our front page is from a specimen grown by 
Messrs. John Standish & Co., of the Royal 
Nurseries, Ascot, who pay great attention to 
the cultivation of the Gardenia in their 
establishment, The flower in question, one of 
thousands of a similar size, was from a young 
pliant of the variety intermedia, which was not 
more than nine or twelve months old from the 
cutting, To ensure flowers of the quality and 
size, it is absolutely necessary that the plants 
should be perfectly clean and free from mealy 
bug from the first formation of the plant. The 
compost used by Messrs. Standish is the best 
fibrous peat with a good admixture of silver 
sand, Clay’s Vertiliser is plentifully used in the 
compost. The plants are grown in a brisk heat 
of about 65° or 70° at night with a rise of 20° in 
the daytime (with sun-heat), with abundance of 
vater and moisture, and are placed as close as 
possible to the glass. When the plants are well 
established in their flowering pots, which are 
10 in. or 12 in. in diameter, they are supplied 
liberally with guano and soot in the watering. 








Wasps, Mice, é&c., amongst Ripe 
Fruit.—In some situations insects, birds, and 
small animals do a good deal of mishief amongst 
ripe fruits. Birds, of course, may be kept off 
by nets, and a covering of hexagon netting will 
keep off wasps, but the netting is expensive if a 
large extent of wall has to be covered. Some- 
how, too, I always think that fruit covered up 
during the finishing stage of ripening is not so 
good in flavour or colour as when fully exposed. 
Where close netting cannot be had for covering 
choice wall fruits, such as Peaches and Necta- 
rines, to preserve them from wasps at this sea- 
son, it is a good plan to hang up bottles half 
filled with some sweet liquid, such as honey 
and beer. These should be hung up the mo- 
ment the first wasp makes its appearance, for 
if delayed, the wasps will attack the fruit, and 
the probabilities are that they will continue to 
feast upon it, whilst if the decoy bottles had 
been at hand, they would have been tempted 
to enter, and so have found death in the bottle, 
Scott’s wasp destroyer is also a capitalremedy ~~ 
for them. Where mice are numerous they are 
often exceedingly troublesome in Vineries in 
which ripe Grapes are hanging. They run up 
the Vines and nibble the berries mostly at the 
top of the bunches, and soon do a large amount 
of mischief. The remarks just made in refer- 
ence to wasps are applicable in even a greater 
degree to mice, for, if they once begin upon the 
Grapes, traps and poison will have to be baited 
with something tempting before they will look 
at them; if, however, a trap or two be kept 
constantly set about the houses and sheds, when 
a hungry mouse eomes in he enters the trap and 
is caught before a lodgment of any number can 
be effected. I have at various times had a good 
deal of trouble with mice, and I find thereis no 
better plan than keeping two or tree traps set 
in different places about the premises. Th« re 
is an advantage, too, in having traps of diffe- 
rent kinds, for mice have their eculiarities. I 
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have often found, when they have fought shy of 
the old brick traps, that by substituting Pul- 
lenger’s patent or one of the ordinary forms of 
spring wire traps with a change of bait, that 
they might be captured. As regards the de- 
struction of wasps, if they are at all trouble- 
some the nest’ should be hunted up and de- 
stroyed. Theold-fashioned plan—and it is still 
as good as any—was to mix some common gun- 
powder with about a fourth of its bulk of sul- 
phur; moisten it with water so as to form a 
thick, paste-like putty ; form it into small rolls 
or squibs about 3 in. long by 4 in. in diameter. 
These, when wrapped in paper, ignited at one 
end, and dropped into the hole leading to the 
nest, give off such a thick suffocating smother, 
as to render the wasps insensible, when the nests 
should be dug up and the whole destroyed. A 
little practice will enable any one to destroy 
wasps effectually in this way, and itis just the 
kind of work in which boys delight, and for 
which a little extra pay might be given. An- 
other plan that might be tried in some cases is 
to pour gas tar down the hole. This blocks up 
the entrance, and the fumes from the tar 
smother them. It sometimes, however, fails, 
through the nest being at some distance from 
the entrance and the wasps opening another out- 
let, —H. 
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VEGETABLES. 


The Schoolmaster Potato.—I have 
just dug up my Schoolmaster Potatoes, From 
half a peck (7 lb.) I have netted 108 lb., making 
fifteen and a half fold increase.—J. M. 


Showing and Storing Potatoes.— 
Mr. Peter M’Kinlay, the well-known grower and 
exhibitor of Potatoes, stores his best samples in 
a large, airy out-building, lined with tiers of 
small wooden bins ranged one above the other, 
but open at the top, each one holding about half 
a bushel of Potatoes. Covered up with dry 
sawdust, they remain_clean and fresh until re- 
quired for table. ‘The bins are subsequently 
used for storing the various sorts for seed. 

Potatoes on Refuse Heaps.—Two 
years ago I cleaned out a pond in which the 
small stream flowing through it had left a large 
quantity of alluvial deposit. This was shot into 
a meadow close at hand, and formed a heap about 
14 rodsin area. This I planted in spring with 
Irish Rock Potatoes, 3 ft. apartevery way. The 
crop which we raised last week quite realised 
my expectations, eight bags (160 lb.) of prime 
tubers coming to the scale. It is worthy of re- 
mark that they were almost entirely free from 
disease, while Potatoes in the kitchen garden 
adjacent were much affected by it. Might not 
many of the waste heaps which we constantly 
see about the country be thus advantageously 
utilised ?—W. J. F., Somerset. 

Latse-sown Endive.—tThis is a good time 
to sow the latest crop of Endive, which should 
be done on a border with a good slope, so as to 
ensure drainage. If sown in drills 1 ft. apart 
and thinned just sufficient to keep the plants 
clear of each other, they will not get large, but 
will be more likely to withstand severe weather 
than large transplanted crops from early sow- 
ings. As they keep growing slowly in the 
winter, they prove serviceable during the earliest 
months of the year, when materials for mixed 
salads are in great request ; the Green-curled 
and Batavian stand the winter better than the 
Moss-curled varieties, 

Curled Chervil.—This useful herb is often 
in request for culinary purposes, and for mixing 
with salads, &c. Itisof very easy culture, and 
a small bed of it will supply a large household. 
During the greater part of the year it may be 
obtained from the open air by sowing a few 
rows across‘a border at intervals of a month. 
To meet the demand, however, in exceptionally 
severe weather, a few boxes of it should be sown 
now, and when well established out-of-doors 
they may be removed to pits or houses for a mid- 
winter and early spring supply ; for, in addition 
to other uses to which it may be put, it is pre- 
ferred to Parsley for garnishing. 

Pricking out Cauliflowers.—As soon 
as the young plants are large enough to handle 
they should be pricked out in cold pits or frames 
about 3 in. apart each way in good soil. ‘They 
should be kept 3 fully exposed as possible during 
genial weather, but covered during severe 
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frosts, for although hardy enough to stand seve- 
ral degrees, checks to the growth, either from ex- 
cessive drought or cold, are the conditions most 
likely to induce premature hearting ; therefore 
avoid all extremes. 


Mushroom Beds.—The best season for 
making up these is now at hand, and whena 
good supply of fresh stabie manure is at com- 
mand it should be carefully shaken over, and 
any dry portions thoroughly moistened, adding 
a good quantity of fresh turfy loam as the work 
progresses. The loam will moderate the heat 
and make the bed last longer than it otherwise 
would do, as the violent heating to which the 
manure is sometimes exposed drives olf the 
elements most essential for the growth of the 
Mushrooms, and hastens the decay of the 
manure, thus necessarily shortening the season 
of production. Beds made up firmly of this 
mixture seldom heat too strongly, and they 
may be spawned almost immediately. As soon 
aa the spawn begins to run a good coating of 
new loamy soil, of a rather adhesive texture, 
should be sifted fine and applied as a covering, 
beating it down as firmly as the back of a spade 
can make it. Beds made in this manner in 
situations where a moist intermediate tempera- 
ture can be commanded have continued to 
supply abundance of Mushrooms for a long 
period.—J. M. 

New Potatoes in Autumn. — Why 
should we not have new Potatoes in autumn? 
I have tried the experiment this season, and 
am quite satisfied with theresults. The variety 
planted was Myatt’s Karly Ashleaf. In spring 
I kept rubbing the buds off a limited number of 
tubers, which were also retarded as much as 
possible by being kept in a cool place and laid 
out singly. ‘The buds were rubbed offthem up 
to within a short time of planting, when they 
were allowed to grow to from lin. tc 2in. in 
length. The planting was done early in June, 
on the same border from which the early crop 
was taken. It was in no way prepared, beyond 
adding a little leaf-mould on which to lay the 
seed when the drills were drawn. Potatoes, 
I have always observed, tyrn out white and 
clean when there is a slight layer of leaf mould 
placed under and above them. The drills were 
drawn in an oblique direction, as the border is 
a south one, and thus the side of the drill was 
fully exposed to the warmth of the sun. The 
crop is now becoming fit for use, and promises 
to be in every respect satisfactory. The haulm 
is of course weak, consequent on the shoots 
being rubbed away so often, but the tubers are 
a fair size, well formed, and of excellent quality. 
They will not be ready for lifting for some 
time yet, and when they are a portion will be 
laid in sand, where they will keep clean and 
fresh for a further period. By making one or 
two plantings from the beginning of June to 
July a succession of young Potatoes might be 
kept up to Christmas.—W. H. 








FRUIT. 

Figs in the Open Air:-—I have lately 
gathered from open walls some of the finest 
Figs I ever saw, and from a position, too, where 
we could not get other fruit trees to succeed. 
The wall in question looks full south. We dug 
deep pits within 3 ft. of its base in.space which 
is used as a footpath and gravelled, and conse- 
quently the soil over the Fig roots is very hard. 
Thus circumstanced, the trees make short, weil- 
ripened wood, and the heat reflected from some 
glass pits built in front of the wall ripens the 
fruit from three weeks to a month earlier than 
in more open positions. This wall is never too 
hot for Figs, and we have some with even more 
restricted root-room that bear good crops if well 
soaked with water when the fruit is swelling, 
for if allowed to suffer from want of nroisture, 
it is apt to drop prematurely. Figs should, 
therefore, be mulched over the roots, and a few 
thorouga good waterings should be given them 
when they are in full growth. The pruning and 
training adopted is of the simplest kind ; in 
short, we only stop those shoots in summer that 
are getting bare at the base, and remove them 
entirely in the following spring. Figs must on 
no account be trained too thickly, as the foliage, 
which is large, must be fully exposed to light. 
I allow the current year’s growths to grow away 
from the wall, as by nailing them in closely 
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the embryo Figs are encouraged to swell, an 
occurrence which must be by all means avoided. 
As a protection from frost the easiest method is 
to unnail all the shoots and lay them down by 
the base of the wall, they should be 
covered with Fern, Spruce ovanches, &e. In 
spring what pruning they require may be given 
them and the branches firmly secured by strong 
ties at the proper distance apart, keeping up an 
equal distribution of young bearing wood from 
base to top. Fancy modes of training are not 
applicable to Fig culture. As regards sorts, the 
Brown Turkey is both trustworthy and prolific ; 
the White Marseilles is the finest kind, but it is 
not nearly so prolific. Positions suitable for 
Figs occur everywhere, for their foliage is as 
handsome as that of many climbing plants, and 
the attention which they require is about the 
least needed by any kind of fruit tree, while the 
chances of a crop are all in their favour, as they 
are late in starting into growth, and consequently 
avoid that greatest of all drawbacks to hardy 
fruit culture—inclement springs. A hot, dry 
summer, which is so disastrous to so many other 
kinds of crops, will give us, with a minimum of 
labour, an abundance of luscious Figs in autumn. 
—J. G., Suffolk. 


Gooseberries and Currants as 
Espaliers.—I saw a neat and excellent way 
of growing Gooseberries and Currants the other 
day. The kitchen garden is divided into the 
usual compartments, and at the margin of each 
quarter, running parallel with the walks, are 
small posts fixed several feet apart and about 
3 ft. high ; to these are strained three lines of 
stout iron wire, openings being only left at the 
corners, sufficiently large to allow a wheel- 
barrow to pass. The Gooseberries and Currants 
are planted 18 in. asunder, and three rods are 
carefully trained up the wires about 6 in. apart. 
These have reached the top of the trellis long 
ago, aud are pruned cn the close-spur system. 
Thus planted, they form an unbroken line from 
end to end, and present a very neat appearance, 
especially when Icaded with fruit. Prominent 
among the Gooseberries were the Warrington 
and the old-fashioned small Rough Red. Goose- 
berries and Currants managed inthis way occupy 
no more space than a row of Parsley ; the fruit 
can be gathered without having to step off the 
walks, and an ordinary length of netting 
dropped loosely over the top, touching the 
ground on both sides, acts as a thorough protec- 
tion from birds. The trees in question have 
been planted about sixteen years, and judging 
from appearances they will keep in good condi- 
tion for many years to come.—H. H. 


Pruning Peach Trees.—As soon as the 
fruit is gathered, all the small shoots should be 
unnailed, and all the wood which has borne 
fruit cut back to the point whence the young 
wood starts; unless there are vacancies to fill 
up, there is no occasion to wait for the falling of 
the leaves to do this, as I believe the sooner 
this is done in*autumn the better the young 
wood will ripen; but shortening of the young 
wood had better be delayed till February for 
two reasons: First, because after the buds have 
swelled a little there will be no difficulty in 
distinguishing the flower-buds from those that 
produce wood only, and it is important to cut 
each shoot back to a wood-bud, as without a 
leader the fruit, even if it set, will be flavour- 
less ; and secondly, leaving the shortening till 
the buds are pushing, and leaving the tree un- 
nailed till the last moment, has a tendency to 
retard its flowering, and a few days’ delay in 
the case of severe weather sometimes saves the 
crop. The young wood should be cut back one- 
third, one-half, or two-thirds, according to its 
strength and firmness ; always cut back to well- 
ripened wood. 

Rust on Grapes.—Having seen in GAR- 
DENING that a correspondent attributes the 
cause of rust on Grapes to the thinning scissors, 
I thought it might prove of benefit to the readers 
of GARDENING to give the experiment I tried on 
several occasions a few years ago when I was in 
the Vineries at Welbeck, where Grapes are 
grown in abundance. My opinion is that rust 
on Grapes is caused by the hair of the head 
coming in contact with the berries when thin- 
ning. I tried several bunches, and found every 
bunch I let my hair touch turned rusty, and I 
do not think there is any other cause. I have 
since tried the same experiment, and always 
with the same results,—E, WuItine, 
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Choice of Apples.—I think any notes 
on this matter may be interesting to many of 
your readers, as they are to me, and I hope 
others will give their experience on the subject. 
Among twenty or more kinds, the only two 
which gave me a satisfactory crop this year are 
Duchess of Oldenburg and Small’s Admirable. 
Keswick Codlin has a great number of Apples, 
but they are small and almost worthless this 
year. The Duchess has borne well each year 
since it came into bearing, and so also has 
Small’s Admirable, but I do not rate its quality 
so high as some do. Alluvial soil in the east of 
England.—A. B. G. 
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AUTUMNAL-FLOWERING STOCKS. 
Tus is a race of Stocks of a very useful charac- 
ter, and it is doubtful if their qualities are so 
well known as they deserve to be. They are 
te‘med autumnal Stocks because they flower 
later in the summer than the ordinary Ten-week, 
though like it they are annuals. When looking 
over Messrs. Sutton’s seéd grounds at Reading a 
a few days ago I saw there autumnal Stocks 
growing under several names, such as the Cape, 
Emperor, Imperial, and Kast Lothian, besides 
others. They are particularly valuable, inas- 
much as they prolong the blooming season of 
Stocks, and if the Intermediates are grown in 
pots for spring flowering they commence the 


be certain to have fine double flowers, and the 
free branching habit of the plants makes it neces- 
sary that they should be planted farther apart 
than the ordinary Ten-week. One best realises 
the beauty of Stocks when they are grown in 
masses. This is what our Scotch friends do to 
perfection; grouping Stocks is with them an 
essential part of flower gardening, and they are 
enabled to work out charming pictures that com- 
mand admiration from all who see them. 


R. 





Rice-paper Plant (Aralia papyrifera).— 
This plant, of which the annexed engraving is 
an illustration, is one which has of late years 
been much employed in what is termed sub- 
tropical gardening. In_ northern counties it 


‘can only be put out-of-doors from May till 


October, but in the south it is almost hardy. 
Anyone having an unheated house might grow it 
with advantage, for it could be put out during 
the summer, and would help to decorate the 
greenhouse during the winter. This Aralia is 
chiefly propagated by means of its fleshy roots, 
which are formed at the base of the stem, 
When the plants are taken up in autumn these 
roots are taken off and cut into l-in. lengths, 
and placed in pans of light soil about 4 in. 
below the surface. The pans are then placed on 
the shelf of a greenhouse, or in a frame close to 
the glass, in a temperature of about 80°. To 





floral season, which, taken up by the Queens 
ani Bromptons, is car- 
yizd on by the German 
Ten-week, and finished 
by the autumn-flowering 
varieties. By a little 
judicious management a 
garden may possess 
Stocks in bloom from 
A oril till November, or, 
it might be said, nine 
months in the year. 

The autumn Stocks 
are remarkable for their 
fre> branching growth. 
The plants throw out a 
large number of side 
branches, each produc- 
ing aspike of flowers, and 
one plant will furnish 
a large number of spikes. 
The bloom is put forth 
successionally, and anin- 
dividual plant will bear 
many more flowers than 
one of the large-flowered 
kinds, Advantage was 
taken of the several 
typesof Ten-week Stocks 
growing together tocom- 

are them, and it was 
difficult to say wherein the Cape Stocks differed 
from the autumnal and the others named above. 
They appeared to be all of one type, but with 
differences as regards precocity or backwardness, 
or of quality and size in the flowers. But that the | 
type under whatever name it may be known is a | 
very useful one there can be no doubt. In Scot- 
land the East Lothian Intermediate Stocks are | 
now extensively grown. Our English Interme- 
diate Stocks are sown in July and August, and 
wintered in cold frames to bloom in spring. In 
Scotland the East Lothian Stocks, which are 
exactly of the character of the autumn-flower- 
ing type, are sown about the end of March in 
a frame or under hand-glasses, and when large 
enough are transplanted to the border or beds 
where they are tobloom, This is done about the 
middle of May, when the plants are 2 in, or 3 in, 
high, and transplant well. Throughout August, 
September, and October they flower freely and 
very finely if the strain is good, and when the 
autumn is fine and dry they will continue in 
flower till November. 

The culture of these Stocks can be strongly 
recommended for cutting purposes. They pro- 
duce side shoots in such abundance that cut- 
ting can be carried on unsparingly. Of the types 
at Reading preference is given to the East 
Lothian ; and their superiority in the matter of 
size, brilliancy, and distinctness, as regards 
colours and the fullness of the flowers, can no 
doubt be accounted for from the fact that Scotch 
growers have well selected their stratns, and 
greatly improved them in doing so, Seed of a 
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due time these roots throw out shoots, which 
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Rive-paper Plant (Aralia papyrifera) ; hardy in the south of Ba land. 


are potted on, and when well established tLey 
are removed to a cooler temperature, and finally 
hardened off ready for planting out-of-doors. 
Alstroemerias.—In soils and situations 
where Alstroemerias are found to succeed, a 
more useful or showy class of plants cannot be 
had, their large, Lily-like heads of bloom being 
exceedingly useful for cutting, as well as parti- 
cularly showy and attractive. In order to cet 
them to do well, however, the soil in which they 
are to be planted should be deeply trenched or 
stirred, and if at all stiff, or of a wet, retentive 
nature, it should have plenty of leaf-soil and 
sand worked into it, the tuberous roots of Al- 
stroemerias, when lying dormant in winter, being 
readily injured by stagnant moisture, which 
soon brings on decay. ‘To prevent this, the best 
way is to prepare the bed for them at starting 
by thorough drainage, as it is an operation that 
pays well for the labour bestowed on it, Alstroe- 
merias being plants that when once fairly esta- 
blished will last a lifetime without much care or 
attention. A narrow, south border along the 
front of a greenhouse or other similar position is 
the best situation for them, as there they get 
the protection of the wall, and from the slight 
warmth maintained inside are not subjected so 
much to the action of frost as they would be 


‘elsewhere. Being naturally deep-rooting plants, 


the drainage should be placed at least 2 ft. be- 
neath the surface, and have some rough material, 
such as half-decomposed manure or fresh-cut 
turf, laid on the top to insure the interstices be- 
ing kept free and open. This done, the filling 





good Scotch strain is dear, but the grower wil | 


in and planting may be carried out either now 
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or at any time between August and May ; but 
the best season is after winter is over, as then 
there is no risk from frost or wet, and the plants 
soon start away and become established. A 
good way in which to manage Alstrcemerias is to 
sow the seed where they are to remain, as of 
all herbaceous subjects they are the most diil- 
cult to transplant, an operation that can only be 
successfully performed by trenching the tubers 
out just as growth commences, and if they are 
then carefully handled, so as not to bruise or 
break them, most of the more fleshy portions 
will be found to grow. Inthe case of seed sow- 
ing, drills of about 1 in. deep should be drawn, 
in rows | ft. or so apart, in which, when the 
plants come up, they should be allowed the same 
distance asunder. They will soon furnish the 
bed or border, and make a grand display. To 
protect them from frost during severe weather, 
aslight mulching of some kind is necessary, and 
nothing answers the purpose better than half- 
decomposed leaf-soil, which is a capital non-con- 
ductor, and as neat-looking as anything that 
can be used. 


The Spotted-leaved Arum (Richardia 
albo-maculata).—Grown in groups in deep, ricit 
soil, this plant produces a fine effect. It should 
be planted early in spring, and, if in a light, 
sunny position, its leaves will become large 
and finely spotted, and from good roots flowers 
will be produced freely. After the leaves have 
died down in autumn the roots should he 
lifted and stored in sand or dry soil in a shed 
or cellar. If wanted for pots a few roots may 
be started when required ; they force well and 
make excellent window plants. Market growers 
are paying attention to its culture, and it will 
soon be as plentiful as the green-lxaved form. 

Triteleia laxa.—I would specially recom- 
mend this plant for the herbaceous border, It 
is amost beautiful plant resembling, when in 
bloom an African Lily (Agapanthus) in minia- 
ture, but with flowers of a deeper richer shade, 
being of a fine Tyrian purple. The present is 
a good time to get bulbs of this plant, which 
should be planted in deep loamy soil, and have 
some sand scattered on and around them to 
preserve them from excess of wet while lying 
dormant during winter.—S. 

Prolonging the Blooming of Sweet 
Peas.—When Sweet Peas are getting rather 
past their best they should be cut down level 
with the tops of the sticks, and renewed 
growth will be the result. From the bottom to 
the top a new growth will spring up, and there 
will be an abundance of bloom until the end of 
October. All seed pods should be kept clipped 
off unless seed be wanted, and if a good soak- 
‘ng of manure water be given when the plants 
commence to make fresh growth it will do 
much good. 


How ,to Raise Verbena venosa.— 
Since the ordinary varieties of Verbena have 
almost disappeared from flower gardens the pe- 
culiar colour afforded by this sort (a bluish-violet) 
has been more than ever valuable, not only for 
furnishing whole beds with that partic lar shade, 
but more especially from the good effect produced 
by it in mixed beds, as, for instance, associated 
with variegated-leaved Pelargoniums, such as 
P. Manglesi, &c. Its wiry, upright habit of 
srowth, not exceeding 18 in. in height, renders 
it a suitable plant for many combinations. It 
will survive the winter out-of-doors in dry, warm 
soils, and if lifted and placed in a warm house 
or frame abundance of cuttings may be procured 
in spring that will strike freely. If, however, a 
large quantity of good, hardy, bushy plants be 
required, the best plan is to procure seed of it 
and sow it in shallow boxes in autumn, and by 
keeping the seedlings in a cool house or pit 
during winter, dwarf, bushy plants in abundance 
may be secured by May.—G. 

The Cardinal-flower ‘Lobelia (L. ful- 
gens) in Towns.—This, as a pot plant, may 
be well flowéred in London. I purchased some 
plants in May in 23-in. pots. Instead of trans- 
planting into larger pots, as I had done before 
when I failed to flower them, I placed the pots 
in 5-in. ones, and packed the spase between with 
Cocoa-nut fibre. ‘Uhe experiment succeeded well, 
and every plant so treated has flowered. Many 
plants do well when treated in the same manner. 
Little root room, if only the roots can be kept 
moist and protected from extreme heat and cold, 
seems to be favourable to the formation of 
flowers.—L, B; 
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Bouquet or 


Pompone Dahlias.—| well-developed plant will throw up half-a-dozen 
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having young ones ready to take its place.—\W.., 


During these last few years this section of the | flower-stems, which, being of a bright coral-red, | Liverpool, 


Dahlia family has become very popular; the 
blooms being small and compact, resembling a 
Ranunculus more than those of a Dahlia, makes 
them much more serviceable in cut-flower deco- 
ration than those of ordinary border Dahlias. 
I have also found them most effective as a back- 
ground in mixed borders or for large beds. The 
roots, leftin the open ground all winter, are 
quite safe if a good coating of coal-ashes be put 
over them when the tops are cut down. If 
lifted for purposes of propagation they may be 
safely stored in any cool shed secure from frost, 
and if covered with any partially dry mate- 
rial, such as old tan, Cocoa-nut fibre, or leaf- 
mould, they will start more stronglyinto growth 
than if over-dried by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. At this season the flowers are espe- 
cially useful in floral decorations of a large cha- 
racter, where delicate or fragile blossoms are 
not neatly so effective ; and the Dahlia, more- 
over, will last in a perfectly fresh condition for 
some length of time, even without inserting 
its stalks in water—a great gain where, as in 
the case of harvest festivals, school treats, &c., 
the decorations have to be extemporised with- 
out having recourse to the best preservatives. 
I have found the following varieties all that 
could be desired, viz., Angel of Peace, Bessie, 
Bijou, Crimson Beauty, Fireball, floribunda, 
Glowworm, Golden Canary, Jubilee, Little 
30bby, Little Darling, Little Dear, Little Helen, 
Little Nigger, Little Snowball, Pearl of Lilli- 
puts, Prince of Wales, Pure Love, Sacramento, 
Sappho, Seraph, Sunshine, Tomtit, and Vol- 
taire.—G. R. 

Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum.— 
This beautiful hardy annual, which is now in 
full flower in some gardens, bas been some 
years in cultivation. It was raised from seeds 
of C. tricolor by Mr. Burridge, a seed grower 
in Suffolk, after whom it has been named. The 
parent species or type, C. tricolor, or C. cari- 
natum, as it is often called, isa native of Bar- 
bary, whence it was introduced about 1796, 
and has since been grown as a distinct and 
effective autumn-flowering plant. The im- 
proved variety, as shown by our illustration, 
is a compact and bushy-habited plant, and bears 
large golden-yellow flowers, each having a dark 
purplish-brown zone and a purple eye or dise, 
the colours being very bright and well defined. 
lt is best propagated from seeds sown towards 
the end of May in open beds or borders where 
the plants are to flower, or they may be sown 
earlier in pans or boxes of light, rich earth, in 
a pit or frame, from which they can be trans- 
planted after all danger from frost is over. 
Planted singly in rich soil in an open and 
sunny position, it forms one of the most beau- 
tiful of all composite-flowered annuals, and 
well deserves culture. It generally blooms in 
August, and lasts fully three months in beanty, 
or until cut down by frost.—B. 


Antirrhinums as Annuals.—Many who 
treat the Antirrhinum as a biennial have had to 
deplore the loss, through the severity of last win- 
ter, of many a promising plantation, hopelessly 
killed root and branch. This calamity has oc- 
curred two years in succession ; hard frosts fol- 
lowing a wet autumn appear to be most destruc- 
tive to Antirrhinums. I saw in a nursery 
a few days ago some large beds in full bloom of 
very fine Antirrhinums, all of which had been 
raised from seed sown in heat in January and 
February last ; the young plants had been grown 
on into size as fast as possible and then planted 
out in the open grouni. This is not a new, 
though it is an uncommon, practice, and the 
great advantage derived from it is, that it makes 
one independent of the severity of the winter. 
The plants in bloom were of large size, and were 
producing large spikes of very fine flowers, some 
of the striped varieties being of great beauty. 
The Tom Thumb varieties, also sown at the 
same time, are very attractive, and well suited 
for small gardens.—D. 


HMcheveria secunda glauca. — This 
pretty little succulent, so highly valued on ac- 
count of its neat, compact habit and the glau- 
cous hue of its foliage for bedding-out purposes, 
is equally valuable as a flowering plant. Those 
who carefully pick of each flower-stem as it ap- 
pears are probably little aware that by so doing 
they are depriving themselves of half the plea- 
sure that this plant is capable of affording. A 








and bearing a profusion of orange-red wax-like 
flowers, offer a pleasing contrast to the glaucous 
tint of the foliage. The blooming period is a 
long one, lasting from the middle of May to the 
end of August, the flowers, owing to their great 
substance, possessing the ability of withstanding 
any amount of wet weather.—C. B. 





ROSES. 


Pruning Marechal Niel Rose.—Con- 
siderable diversity of opinion has been expressed 
from time to time as to the best method of grow- 
ing this Rose, some asserting that it does best 
on its own roots, others being equally sanguine 
that it succeeds most satisfactorily on the seed- 
ling Brier or some other stock. Leaving these 
differences out of the question for the present, 
permit me to allude to another peculiarity in the 
cultivation of Maréchal Niel, and that is the 
time at which it should be pruned, and also how 
that operation ought to be performed, When 
in a semi-dormant state this Rose dislikes much 
knife work. Several examples of it planted out 
here two years ago, and which were unusually 
strong (one having madeva main rod from 25 ft. 
to 30 ft. long last year) got infested with green | 
fly, and in fumigating it some of the more ten- 





Tricolor-flowered Chrysantiemium (C, Burridgeanum). 


derleaves gotinjured through the Tobacco smoke. 
This was when the buds were about half deve- 
loped last spring, and, of course, wherever the 
leaves were most injured the flowers suffered in 
proportion, After flowering, I decided on head- 
ing back some of the plants with a view to 
strengthening them when they began to push. 
I find, however, that the rods that are strongest 
at the base are the weakest in pushing, and one 
or two of the plants are so weak that they will 
have to be replaced ; other plants of moderate 
growth have pushed vigorous shoots from their 
base. It is hard to get over facts like these, 
which point directly to the Rose doing best on 
its own roots. Had our plants been worked on 
the Brier or any other stock, the probability is 
that Jmost of them would have died, whereas | 
every succeeding shoot that is produced from | 
the bas? is a degree stronger than its predecessor, 
and tends to increase and invigorate the roots. 
I would recommend, therefore, that all pruning, 
or rather thinning out, necessary in the case of 


Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison.— 
Few Roses are more effective just now than this, 
| all the strong shoots of which are crowned with 
| lovely bunches of the most delicate flesh-coloured 
blossoms. Beds of this kind, in which Tritomas 
/and other autumn flowers have been planted, 


have a fine effect at this season of the year.—J. 











House and Window Gardening. 


HINTS ON WINDOW PLANTS. 


| Pots 6 in. in diameter are large enough for most 


window plants, and some would require pots of 
less size. For various reasons it is a bad prac- 
tice to use pots a second time till they have been 
well cleaned out. All potting should as far as 
possible be done by the end of August. It gives 
time for the plant to get well established before 
the short days of winter, If the importance 


|of this were more generally recognised, there 


would be fewer deaths among window plants 
in winter. Late potting, accompanied, perhaps, 
by a too free use ot the watering pot, causes 
soft, sappy growth at a time when maturation 
should be the firse consideration. As a rule, 
when the days shorten less water will be re- 





| the window. 





this Rose should be done when the plants are 
in full growth, and not before they start after 
flowering. The strongest shoots should be se- 
lected, and the weaker ones rubbed off with the 


quired, but even then, whenever it is necessary 
to water at all, enough 
should be given to 
moisten all the soil, only 
it will be required much 
less frequently. These 
strictures upon late pot- 
ting do not refer to 
bulbs. September is time 
enough for. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocuses, &c., as 
their natural period of 
growth is in the winter. 
Plant culture in rooms 
requires constant watch- 
fulness; cleanliness is 
as important for the 
health of plants as for 
human beings. If the 
leaves be coated with 
dust, or the young 
growths infested with 
green fly, it is a sure sign 
of neglect on the part 
of the cultivator; the 
sponge should be used 
as often as convenient 
to remove dust from the 
leaves, and advantage 
should be taken of every 
warm shower to place 
the plants outside for a 
few hours. 

If a strict watch be 
kept, the green fly, when 
it makes its appearance, may be easily kept 
down by picking them off without resorting to 
other remedial measures, which are all more or 
less troublesome to apply. The object should 
be to keep the plants clean and healthy, and 
by giving plenty of ventilation on all favourable 
occasions to make the growth hardy and strong. 
The ventilation of rooms where plants are’ grow- 
ing is well worth some study, especially as I 
believe the more perfectly that is done the 
better will be not only the health of the plants, 
but also of the human occupants. In cold 
weather ventilate, if at all, only at the top of 
Never allow a cold, keen blast 
from the east or north to blow through them, 
chilling their sap and almost shrivelling up their 
foliage. Be particular to open the windows 
early in the morning when the weather is fa- 


| vourable ; and on warm sunny days, especially 


in early spring, a free ventilation will be_ bene- 


| ficial to give colour and strength to the young 


growth. 

In spite of all the care taken to insure strong, 
healthy growth, should insects attack them in 
large numbers, they must be destroyed, or they 


‘will ruin all hopes of obtaining good blooms, 


fingers at an early stage of their growth, and if | 


further thinning be necessary it should be done} by washing with an insecticide. 


before the season of growth is very far advanced. 
It is so easy to propagate a few fresh plants every 
season that those who desire to cultivate this 
Rose by the simplest method should be prepared 
for the loss of an old plant from time to time by 


| 


This may be effected either by fumigation or 
A friend of 
mince, whose windows were the admiretion of 
all who saw them, made a wire frame and 
covered it with oiled calico ; and whenever he 
saw any flies on his plants he moved them to 
the back kitchen table, placed his calico cover 
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over them, and introduced a small iron -plate on 
which a red-hot coal or two had been placed, 
with sufficient Tobacco placed on the coals to 
fill the calico cover full of smoke, which very 
effectually destroyed the insects ; the Tobacco, 
however, must never be allowed to flare or 
blaze, or the tender foliage of some plants will 
suffer. A very useful dip may be made by dis- 
solving 2 oz. of soft soap in a gallon of soft 
water ; then place 1 oz. of Tobacco in a basin 
or other vessel, and pour over it 1 quart of boil- 
ing water; when the strength has been ex- 
tracted from the Tobacco, the liquid may be 
passed through a strainer and mixed with the 
soap and water. The plants should be taken 
one at a time and their heads dipped in the 
mixture, taking care that none of it gets into 
the pots. After dipping lay them on their 
sides for a few minutes, and before the solution 
dries on them rinse them in clean water. Hither 
of these methods will effectually destroy the 
insects without injuring the plants; but, as I 
have previously stated, never allow the plants 
to suifer from want of water; pay special at- 
tention to ventilation, taking advantage of warm 
showers to place them outside for an hour or 
two, and keep a watchful eye for the appearance 
of the first fly, and destroy it before there is 
time to found a colony of them. H. E. 


A Pretty Table. Ornament. — Few 
persons know what a simple and truly exquisite 
ornament for the centre of the table can be had 
by those who are fortunate enough to procure 
some common white Water Lilies, which are, £ 
think, the greatest gems of our wild flowers. 
Get a large full-blowa flower and put it ina 
shallow dish or soup plate filled with water, 
and arrange some of the dark green leaves all 
round the plate; then put the Lily in the 
middle ; with a few more leaves and place one 
or two half-open buds here and there, and you 
have your centrepiece complete, and one which 
everyone will admire. The natural growth of 
the Water Lily makes it a useful and valuable 
subject for arrangement, as suggested, because 
when thus settled we see it as itis found in its 
native home, and therefore has no artificial 
look about it.—W:; A. G. 








THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
y 


August 39.—Sowing Radishes, also Lobelias in pots 
for winter blooming; potting off an t plunging in bottom- 
heat Neapolitan Violets; shifting the few remaining 
spring-struck scented-leaved Pelargoniums into 6-in. 
pots ; potting up cuttings of double Waliflowers ; potting 
off Hullyhocks, also Brompto1 Stocks for planting in 
spring, and young Callas; shifting Primulas into their 
flowering pots; shifting some seedling Cinerarias into 
their flowering pots; putting in cuttings of Gazanias, 
also of Alyssum, Oxalis, Centaurea, Petunia, Tropzolum, 
and Agatha; planting Endive beneath he}ges, also 
more July sown Coleworts; getting off all Striwberry 
runners in pots, and placing them ready for planting ; 
putting stakes to tree Mignonette; tying Chrysanthe- 
mums; washing Orange trees for scale; digging :and for 
Cabbage Lettuce; beginning to stub up useless fruit 
trees, and prepare ground for others; going over trees 
again in order to remove breastwood; thinning latest 
Turnips ; hoeing and thinning winter Spinach. 


August 31.—Potting off autumn-struck Coleus, Pe- 
largoniums, and latest-sown Cinerarias ; planting some 
young Cucumbers in large pots; beginning to plant 
Strawberry runners; tying up Endive to blanch; wash- 
ing Camellias ; cutting Lavenier; pulling up Marjoram 
for drying, also spring-sown Onions; getting land dug 
for August-sow1 Lettuce; stopping growing shoots on 
Vines. 

Sept. 1.—Arranging conservatory, and introduciny 
to it Velosias, Maize, late fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Coleus 
Verschaffelti and Duchess of Elinburgh, Cannas, Cala- 
diums, Centaureas, Wigandias, and Palms; putting in 
cuttings of Heliotropes, Verbenas, and Antennaria to- 
mentosa ; pricking out young Pinks; staking and tying 
various hard-wooded plants; manuring Pea land for 
Strawberry plantation. 

Sapt 2.—Sowing Mignonette in pots, Radishes, and 
Mustard and Cress regularly; shifting Gesneras into 
their flowering-pots; shaking out Pelargoniums and re- 
potting them in smaller pots; shifting the latest-sown 
Balsams, also the latest-struck Fuchsias and latest-sown 
Primulas into their flowering-pots ; putting in some Hy- 
dranzea cuttings; planting Ali-the-year-round Lettuce ; 
gathering orchard Apples, also some Beurré Benoit and 
aitumn Bergamot Pears ; budding the last of the Briers ; 
top-dressing Roses with horse manure and loam. 


Sept, 3.—Sowing a little more. Spinach to come in 
useful in spring; potting layered Anne Boleyn Pinks ; 
shifting hardy Rhododendrons into larger pots; putting 
Salvia and Ageratum cuttings eut-of-doors ; putting Da- 
turvas where they could receive full sun to ripen their 
wood; planting Violets in frame; syringing out-door 
Peaches every evening to keep down spider; salting 
walks to keep down weeds. 

Sept. 4.—Sowing Centaureas and Radishes to come 
in in October; potting young Czar Vivlets, and putting 

















Calceolarias into pit; also potting layered Carnations ; 
shifting some Ghent Azaleas into larger pots; putting 
half the orchard-house trees out-of-doors; inserting cut- 
tings of Coleus and of variegated Sedum; planting Ten- 
nis Ball and Bath Cos Lettuce, also Sweet Williams ; 
tying up straggling shoots of Irish Yews, staking Migno- 
nett ; buaching up Basil and placing it in a cool, airy 
place to dry ; netting Plums ; exposing Tomatoes to di- 
rect sunlight; making some beds ready for Winter Lev- 
tuce by spreading manure on undug ground, and throw- 
ing soil from the alleys over it, a met'20d which answers 


mn 


well; stopping Tomatoes. 
Flower Garden. 

Walks must be rolled frequently, edgings cut 
at least once a fortnight, and lawns kept short 
and trim. This is the season in which to propa- 
gate Pelargoniums; but if, for want of cuttings, 
this cannot be done, prevision should be made 
for wintering the old plants and propagating in 
the spring. <A few store pots of cuttings of each 
of the following should be got in as soon as 
possible now: Coleus, Iresines, Alternantheras, 
Heliotropes, Verbenas, Petunias, Ageratums, 








Lobelias, and all plants of a similar character. . 


Violas and Calceolarias need not yet be propa- 
gated, as they strixe well in cold frames if put 
in any time before the middle of October. In 
mixed borders the first opportunity should be 
taken to stake Phloxes, Potentillas, Chrysan- 
themums, &c,, and any vacant spots may be 
utilised for sowing a few hardy annuals, such as 
Limnanthes Douglasi, Collinsia bicolor, Sapo- 
navia calabrica, Silene pendula, Nemophila 
atomaria, and Candytufts, all of which are per- 
fectly hardy, and will flower very early in the 
spring, and at a time when other flowers are 
scarce, 

Salvias,—The kinds intended for autumn 
flowering,:as well as those to succeed them in 
wiuter and spring, should by this time have 
their pots tolerably filled with roots, and from 
their naturally strong vigorous habit they with 
difficulty retain their lower leaves, or keep in a 
healthy green colour, unless they are assisted 
with liquid manure ; butin this it is necessary 
to proceed with caution and not to apply it so 
strong or so often as to excite an undue amount 
of growth, as after this time it is better to treat 
the plants with a view to maturing the growth 
which they have already made than encourage 
its extension further, j 


Greenhouses. 

Where any inside painting has to be done 
there should be no delay, in order that the houses 
may be fit for the reception of the plants now 
placed out-of-doors. Before housing them the 
glass should also be well washed, and where no 
painting is required the woodwork also as well 
as the stages, and any repairs needed should be 
attended to. Where there are any defects in or 
insufficiency of piping, it can likewise be best 
set to rights at this season, 

Camellias.—Any of the latest flowered 
plants which have been late in-making their 
growth will be now about setting their buds, 
and in the case of those that want more root 
room, they should at once be placed in either 
larger pots or tubs, as by being moved now their 
flowering during the coming spring will be little 
affected, and through the autumn they wiil have 
time to root into the new soil, which will evi- 
dently place them in a much better position for 
making growth next year than if the potting 
were deferred until after they had bloomed in 
the spring, when their roots are in the tenderest 
condition. Those who have not potted these 
plants in this stage of their growth will, if they 
give it a trial, find it the best. Camellias are 
plants that require little training, and should 
not be submitted to the twisting and interlacing 
sometimes practised, and when they have got 
into a thin straggling stateheading down is often 
the best remedy, But yet with plants in such 
a condition any strong branches may with ad- 
vantage be tied in to a moderate extent when 
the work is done, so asx not to give them a 
formal appearance; but branches so treated 
should not be bent down too much, or they 
generally cease to make further growth from 
the points, simply pushing out young shoots 
where bent. 

Oranges.—Where these are turned out-of- 
doors in the summer after their growth is made, 
it is doubtful whether they are ever benefited 
by such exposure, especially if the plants are 
deficient of roots proportionate to the size of 
the pots or tubs they occupy. Specimens in the 
best of health should at once be got under cover, 
for although they often bear a good deal of in- 
ditferent treatment and seldom die suddenly, it 





is a very common occurrence to see them in a 
dwindling state. They come from latitudes too 
warm to be benefited by exposure to the fluctua- 
tions of our climate. Previous to taking them in, 
it is well to give them a thorough cleaning, es- 
pecially where affected with scale, as at this 
time when such as have been thus out-of-doors 
will have made early growth, and had their 
wood and leaves hardened up, they are much 
less likely to have their foliage injured 
by the sponging and brushing necessary 
to remove the insects, The removal of the dirt 
deposited on the leaves by brown scale is es. 
sential to keeping them in a healthy condition 
5; Fruit. 

Gathering fruit as it ripens is now an import- 
ant point, and requires great attention. Fruits 
must not be gathered when wet, nor during hot 
sunny weather, and they must be handied very 
gently. In thecase of early Pears it is not well 
to leave them on the trees until they are quite 
ripe; and asarule they should be gathered a 
day or two before they are in that condition, 
otherwise they are apt to become dry and rotten 
at the core. The choicest wall fruits should be 
protected from wasps, birds, and flies with 
hexagon netting or other material of that kind. 
Remove all unnecessary lateral growths, and 
expose the fruits as freely as possible. Morello 
Cherries should now ali be gathered, the trees 
thoroughly cleared of vermin, and the new shoots 
of the current year nailed or tied in. Wsta- 
blished Strawberry plantations should have ail 
the runners cut off, and the ground between the 
rows ‘‘pointed” over, and afterwards thickly 
mulched with good manure. Newly-planted 
plots should also have the runners persistently 
pinched off. The plantation made with the 
earliest forced plants may be expected to fruit 
freely this autumn, and for these a layer of 
clean straw to keep the fruit clean should now 
be applied. The ligatures of grafts ought now 
to be removed, and the shoots produced by the 
stocks should be kept rubbed off. In some 
instances, such as where the union has not been 
properly established, a temporary tie may he 
requisite, in order to prevent injury from wind- 
waving. 

Vines.—Now is the best time to cover ont- 
side borders attached to Vineries in which 
Grapes are intended to hang during the greater 
part of the winter ; when delayed until further 
on in the season the soil often gets thoroughly 
wet, and the benefit which should result from 
covering is never realised. Where the border is 
thatched or covered with litter clear it away, and 
lightly fork over the soil before putting on the 
covering. Thin deal shutters, in breadths of 6 ft. 
by 12 ft., make the best protectors. One end 
should be placed close against the front of the 
house on two bricks, one above the other, and a 
shutter 12 ft. from this is generally sufficient 
protection. The lower or bottom end should 
rest on one brick ; thussufficient incline is given 
to throw off the water, and space is left between 
the boards and the soil to allow a free circulation 
of air. Glass sashes do just as well as wooden 
shutters, but during autumn and winter these 
are generally needed for other purposes. Tar- 
paulin may be used where neither of these pro- 
tectors can be had, but it is inferior to both of 
them, 

Vegetables. 


Sow American Red Stone, White Stone, and 
Strap-leaved Turnips on Potato ground, and hoe 
and thin previous sowings, always using the 
most advanced roots first. Sow Radishes accord- 
ing to the demand in a warm position ; the early 
autumn sowings generally yield first-rate pro- 
duce. Sow some Spinach for spring use, and 
also some Early Horn Carrots on a warm border 
for the same purpose. Earth up Leeks as they 
grow. Clear away exhausted crops of French 
Beans. Potatoes, when lifted, should be stored 
in a dry place, and not laid more than 1 ft. or 
so in thickness. Under such conditions, they 
can be turned over three or four times at inter- 
vals of ten days or so, each time picking out 
any that show signs of decay. ‘Those that re- 
main sound after that will be likely to keep. 
Potatoes should always (but more especially 
when disease is prevalent) be stored in a cool 
and thoroughly dry shed, where air can get to 
them, except in frosty weather. As a matter of 
course, they must be kept in the dark, or they 
will become more or less green, which impairs 
their value as food, 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


HYACINTHS IN POTS. 
Now the various bulb catalogues are daily reach- 
ing us it reminds us to say a few words on the 
culture of the Hyacinth. ‘The first thing 1s to 
have fine, heavy bulbs to start with, although 
there are exceptions to this rule. Many varieties 
never make large roots, but form, notwithstand- 
ing, magnificent spikes. Do not, therefore, be 
disappointed if you buy a few small bulbs ; bet 
the great average should consist of large roots, 
which should, as said before, be weighty and 
plump, not light and loose or advanced in growth. 
The better the bulbs, the better the flowers as- 
suredly are. Much also depends on securing 
the bulbs early. Orders should be given early, 
for the first-comer is the first served, and carries 
off the cream of the bulbs. Again, early potting 
secures early rooting, and early rooting strength 
and health. No Hyacinth will force satisfactorily 
unless it is made first to root well ; and without 
this is attended to, the finest bulb will do badly, 
and only prove a mortification to the grower and 
be an utter failure. P 
The soil for the Hyac‘nth should be rich, light, 
and porous, and rather loose. It is one of those 
bulbs that does not like firm potting, and cannot 
endure cramming in ; above and around the bulb 
the soil should be but slightly pressed ; the lat- 
ter should be a sandy loam, but mixed with old 
decayed cow manure; drain liberally, and fill a 
6-in. pot up to rather above one-half, put a thin 
layer of clean, sharp, silver sand at the base of 
the bulb, place the bulb upon it, cover the crown, 
but do not bury it; let the soil be in a fair state 
as to moisture, for the bulbs will not receive 
water for some time. The next step is to choose 
he right place and treatment for the develop- 
ment of the roots ; it is obvious that if the pots 
were placed in full light that the tops would 
come forth in advance of the roots. ‘T!-is is the 
one thing to be guarded agains at this stage ; 
we must first have roots in strength and number ; 
place the pots in a cool, well-drained, dry situa- 
tion in the garden—best in an old frame with 
the lights off—and place a 3-in, pot over each 
bulb ; this will keep it clean and from rotting ; 
cover the drain-hole of the. pot with a small 
stone or potsherd, and place about 6 in. to 9 in. 
or 1 ft. thick of clean ashes over them, taking 
eare that the sides of the frame are also well 
eovered with this material. The darkness and 
seclusion encourage root growth, and in about 
six weeks the pots will be quite full of roots, and 
the tops will start with strength and vigour. 
Practically after four weeks the ashes should 
be removed, and a more moist substitute, such 
as Cocoa-nut fibre or spent tan, should replace 
them. Now the pots should be moved into a 
low, well-lighted house, and be placed close 
under and near the glass—not on a shelf, how- 
ever—this does not suit them, but on a moist 
substance or ashes ; the small pots should be left 
over the bulbs for a while, so that the young 
growth may get steadily used to the light; many 
growers leave a 4-in. pot over the bulbs for some 
time. The flowers will grow towards the light, 
that is, towards the opening in the top of the 
pot, and the leaves will keep down. This is a 
very essential point, and one to which much 
attention should be given. The leaves should 
stand well under, never above, and never cover- 
ing the spike; and keeping the pot over the 
bulb will be the first step towards obtaining fine 
dwarf leaves. If quick forcing be wanted, the 
pots should be placed on a bottom-heat of 60° or 
65° ; the flowers will start with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, but greater strength will be obtained in 
a temperature 5° lower. In adopting this mode 
of forcing, great care must be taken in applying 
an excess of heat; the roots must also be tho- 
‘roughly watered once or twice a day; do not let 
the material on which the pots stand get dry, 
but keep it very moist. A Hyacinth once dry 
enough to flag is half killed. With pots well 
drained it is next to impossible to over-water. 
Doubtless Hyacinths flower best forced slowly 
into blossom, and we should advise a top tem- 
perature of 55°. Strongly grown and richly 
nourished with manure water, they will need 
the support of wires or sticks ; the succulency 
of their stems and the strength of their flowers 
prevent them from standing alone with safety. 
Almost all nurserymen sell wire supports of the 
most improved forms at a very low rate. Early 
white Roman Hyacinths should be potted in 
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August or September. Planted in a pot and 
forced, they flower quickly, and are very handy 
for cutting before Christmas. They are useful 
for bouquets and decorative purposes. F. 8. 





Sowing Auricula Seed.—A 6-in. pot is 
well adapted for Auricula seed. The pots 
should be nearly one-third filled with ecrocks, 
and over these a little coarse soil should be laid 
before the fine soil is added. A good seed soil 
is made up of finely-sifted loam, leaf-mould, and 
some finely-powdered charcoal, This should be 
put into the pots till within fin, of the rim, 
then press down gently till level, and the seed 
thinly spread over it; then the seed should be 
pressed into the soil, a piece of glass placed over 
each pot, and then put away in a cool shady part 
of a house or frame, shading from the sun as 
requisite. If the soil be used a little moist, no 
water will be required for a few days, but it is 
best to keep the soil in the seed pots fairly 
damp. If it gets dry, it is a good plan to place 
the pots in water up to the level of the soil, and 
allow it to rise in the soil, and gradually moisten 
the whole. There is a great amount of interest 
attaching to the raising of seedling Auriculas, 
especially when the seed is saved from choice 
flowers, but there are cases in which fine varie- 
ties have originated as chance seedlings.—D. 


Souvenir de Malmaison Carnation. 
—This deserves a place in every garden where 
cut flowers or choice decorative plants are in 
request. The blooms are extremely large, and 
of a very delicate flesh colour. Young plants 
are preferable for pot culture; those struck in 
May from soft side growths in a brisk botto n- 
heat flower within twelve months. They should 
be potted off into 3-in. pots in a compost of fibry 
turf and dry cow manure, and as soon as they 
are well rooted transferred to cold frames,-in 
which they are set on coal ashes, the lights being 
drawn off entirely on all favourable occa- 
sions. In August they should be shifted into 
5-in. and 6-in. pots, great care being exercised 
in watering, as if at all soddened or the drainage 
imperfect the plants are liable to die off. Green 
fly must be guarded against by fumigation or 
the use of Tobacco water. During winter they 
should be kept in a light, well-ventilated house 
with intermediate temperature. Such plants, 
if successfully handled throughout, develop 
splendid heads of bloom. 


Plumbago capensis in Small Pots. 
—This, when grown in pots, is usually trained 
over a balloon-shaped trellis, and little is thought 
of it until it attains an exhibition size. When 
planted out it drapesa wallor rafter with excellent 
effect, but it is seldom one sees well-flowered 
plants of it in 5-in. or 6-in. pots. A week ago, 
however, we saw some twenty or thirty plants 
of this description, remarkably showy. They 
were in6-in. pots, and each plant was furnished 
with from two to four shoots, each of which 
bears in succession or otherwise from three to 
five handsome clusters of blossom, the colour 
of which no other plant in cultivation can sup- 
ply. These plants were not more than from 
12 in. to 18 in. high, pot included, and for 
vases or mixing with other plants in small con- 
servatories, and similar purposes, they are ad- 
mirable., After flowering the plants should be 
rested and the wood well ripened, and if dwarf 
plants are required they should be cut down to 
within a few inches of the base, when they will 
send out shoots in spring, and yield abundance 
of flowers during summer and autumn? If 
large specimens are required, there is no reason 
why they could not be grown intoa bush as well 
as other plants, and in this way they would be 
much more effective than formal trellis-trained 
plants.—S. 


A Good White Pelargonium.—White 
flowers amongst zonal Pelargoniums are always 
valuable for bouquet making, and they may be 
had, with little trouble, every month in the 
year. The greatest difficulty, however, has 
hitherto been to obtain a kind which would 
flower freely, as most white Pelargoniums of the 
Madame Vaucher type are strong growers and 
shy bloomers, especially in a young state, Jean 
d’Are and White Vesuvius will supply this 
want. In habit and leaf the former closely re- 
sembles the well-known pink Christine, whilst 
its flowers, which are produced in great profu- 
sion, are large, well-formed, and of the purest 
white. Durmg winter this Pelargonium would 
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be especially valuable, and any one having good 
plants of it, the wood of which is well ripened, 
would have no difficulty in obtaining a good 
supply of bloom during the dullest months of the 
year. White Vesuvius is exactly the counter- 
part of the Scarlet Vesuvius as regards habit 
and freedom of bloom. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Conifers.—I noticed the other 
day a- fine plant of Pinus Pinsapo, the lower 
branches of which had a few years ago become 
ratherstraggling and bare, and which were there- 
fore pruned back in order to get them to make 
fresh growth, Thisplan has resulted satisfactorily, 
for the branches at the bottom are now as dense 
as at the top, and equally green and healthy. 
No one need, therefore, fear to prune Pinus 
Pinsapo should such an operation become neces- 
sary.—S. 

Jasminum nudifiorum aureo-varie- 
gatum.—This is one of the best golden-foli- 
aged wall climbers at this season of the year 
that we possess. It is a vigorous-growing plant, 
and one which ought to be cultivated by every 
one who values a contrast of colour on open 
walls, and it is as hardy as the type.—J. G. 


Aspidistra lurida variegata.—This 
is one of the best plants that can be grown 
either in windows or greenhouses, being of 
easy culture and rapid growth, and making 
fine, healthy foliage, which, when well 
matured, will continue in good health in ordi- 
nary dwelling-rooms for a lengthened period ; 
being of a smooth, shining character, too, it 
is readily divested of dust by sponging or 
syringing. This Aspidistra will withstand a 
vide range of temperature, but it retains its 
foliage best in an intermediate greenhouse.— 
J. G. 

Ivy on Rockeries and Rootwork. 
_The small-leaved variegated kinds of Ivy have 
a pretty effect when introduced here and there 
amongst rock and rootwork. Being of compara- 
tively slow growth and of smaller dimensions 
than the green kinds, they are easily kept in 
bounds, and do not encroach upon the other 
occupants of such places. If trained along the 
lower part of rocxwork they form a neat and 
pretty edging, affording a charming contrast to 
Ferns and other dark-foliaged plants. I have 
remarked that in a north or shady aspect the 
variegation is much purer and better defined 
than when they grow in full sunshine.—J. C. 


Myrtles on Walls.—The Myrtleis scarcely 
hardy enough to withstand our severest win- 
ters as an exposed bush, but on walls it does well 
in most parts of the kingdom, and is most eflec- 
tive, Its sweet-scented, evergreen leaves are 
welcome at all seasons for mixing with cut 
flowers, and at this time of the year it will in 
most places be beautifully in blossom. Beyond 
firmly nailing the strongest shoots to the wall, 
no training is necessary, as it looks best growing 
freely with its spray-like growth loose and un- 
fettered.—G. 

Salt-water Resisting Plants.—The 
Tamarisk and Sea Buckthorn will grow where 
washed by salt water, and the first is a very 
beautiful evergreen, having branches that hang 
over in graceful sprays, and in colour and form 
quite equal in appearance to many Fern fronds, 
and as useful as most of them for cutting to 
dress with flowers during the winter. The 
evergreen Oak succeeds uncommonly well quite 
close to the sea, and appears to enjoy the saline 
matter in the air; but whether it would grow 
in soils occasionally soaked with salt water, I 
know not, although I think it quite likely it 
would, if kept from them till they got their 
roots well down and became thoroughly esta- 
blished. If the ground can be thrown up into 
large mounds before planting, so as to get it 
above the general level, then Pinus Laricio and 
P. austriaca, with other hardy Coniferz and 
other trees, might be made to sueceed and form 
quite a feature in the landscape. The Spindle 
trees (Euonymuses) also sueceed well near the 
sea.—s. D. 
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The Golden-stemmed Bamboo (Bam- 
busa aurea).—This not very common Bamboo is 
one of the best for growing in unheated green- 
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houses. Itis hardy only in southern counties, 
but given a little shelter under glass it thrives 
vigorously, and supplies abundance of lance- 
shaped, light green leaves, with wiry stalks for 
mixing with cut flowers. Under good culture 
the plant attains a height of 10 ft., but grown 
in pots or tubs 6 ft. Pe Nee would be the great- 
est height it would attain. Its stems are of a 
pale golden colour when matured. Moist, sandy 
soil suits the plant best. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


2749, Annual Perennials, &c., to be 
Sown Now.—Having a greenhouse, there 1s 
no reason why it should not be utilised to the 
fullest possible extent by sowing annuals and 
perennials ; but even under glass it is late to sow 
many such things in the hope that they will 
bloom next year. However, Hollyhocks, Pansies, 
Polyanthus, Myosotis dissitiflora and sylvatica ; 
Aquilegias or Columbines, such as ccerulea and 
chrysantha ; pot Marigolds, Lobelias, Pentste- 
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may cause the trusses of flower to die off. But 
for what you say we should have at the first ad- 
vised more air and plenty of it, although no 
flowering plants are, as arule, more free to bloom 
any where in pots, boxes, vases, windows, houses, 
or in the open air, than zonal Pelargoniums. — 


D. 


2743.—Wintering Plants.—As long as 
frost does not, exceed from 8° to 10°, a turf 
pit may do very well for the housing of certain 
kinds of plants, but when that is exceeded, then 
it is only by covering all over and around the 
sides with litter that frost can-be excluded, 
but at what cost! You say the bottom of the 
pit is dry ; perhaps it is now; but how will it be 
in the winter when the earth is full of moisture? 
Then if the pit is covered up close for afew days 
even you will be surprised to find how preva- 
lent damp and mould is amongst your plants, 
and you will wonder where the moisture came 
from. When all the soil outside is locked up in 
frost, the.thermal moisture will be only too 


The Golden-stemmed Bamboo (Bambusa aurea). 


pleased to find means of escape into 
the air through the bottom of your 
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pit, and it will cause your plants to 


mons, Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Canterbury Bells; and of greenhouse 
plants, Cinerarias, Primulas, and Calceolarias ; 
of annuals, Candytufts in colours, especially the 
new carmine, Nemophila, Silenes, Saponaria, 
Chrysanthemums, Stocks (Ten-week and Inter- 
mediate), Mignonette, Bartonia aurea, Eschcholt- 
sias, and indeed almost any hardy annual, of 
course, if sown so early, it will be difficult to 
keep these things from getting much drawn in a 
greenhouse. Iresine and Amarantus you could 
not winterin anordinary greenhouse. Getcuttings 
of the first and sow seed of the other in spring. 
Echeverias will keep very well. Get cuttings of 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias and strike them at 
once.—A. 


2750.—Inferior Pelargonium Blooms. 
—You doubtless allude to the ordinary forms of 
zonal Pelargoniums, and as no plants, as a rule, 
flower more freely or abundantly at this time of 
the year, we can but assume that your plants are 
either kept too dry at the roots, or are starved, 


or are in soil which the roots do not like. If you} 


have plenty of light and air it would be useless 
to advise the giving of more, but if the plants 
are grown in a room, there may be some other 
conditions in the atmosphere not known that 


| hung just inside the window, and if this showed 





damp off fearfully because there is no room 
for its escape. It would be worse than folly to 
advise the wintering of plants that are tender 
ina mere cold pit or frame of any kind. An 
oil lamp may help to exclude some frost and 
absorb some of the damp air, but these things 
always break down just when mos’ needed, that is, 
in very severe weather. It will be far better 
to keep the plants in rooms and windows where 
the frost can be excluded ; but to make sure that 
such is the case, a small thermometer should be 


alow, dangerous temperature within at night, 
then the plants should be removed to asafe dis- 
tance from the window. Of course all kinds of 
hardy or some half-hardy plants may do in a 
cold frame all the winter, but if the weather 
necessitated the keeping it covered up for several 
days or weeks at a time, the things you name 
would inevitably only escape the frost to be killed 
by damp. Your Primulas, &c., may do in the 
frame very well until the end of even Novem- 
ber, but not later.—A, D. 


2780.—Onion Maggot.—Soot is one of the 
best remedies for Onion maggot. Its tendency 
is to prevent the fly that produces the maggot 
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from depositing its eggs. Dress the land heavily 
before sowing the seeds, and give lighter dress- 
ings inspring. Salt also is beneficial, especially 
in dry seasons, by inciting the plants to rapid 
growth. Nitrate of soda may be beneficially 
used with a like object. Heavy dressings of 
charcoal-dust, or the bottoms of fire-heaps 
where rubbish has been burnt, are useful,—E. H. 


2742.Storing Potatoes and Crop- 
ping a Garden.—When taking up the Po- 
tatoes select the handsomest-shaped, medium- 
sized tubers for seed, and lay them thinly in a 
cool shed for the skins to harden, Afterwards 
pack them away in single layers, if possible in 
some light frost-proof place. As regards crop- 
ping his garden, ‘‘ Alphonso” must read and 
study GARDENING weekly ; to go into details as 
to the cropping of 4 an acre of land for the sea- 
son will require more space than the editor can 
give to it now, even supposing I had the time 
to write, which I have not. March is the fittest 
month for general spring sowing and planting. 
In that month, selecting a time when the land 
works well and cleanly, Potatoes should be 
planted. Peas, Beans, Onions, Parsnips, Car- 
rots, Lettuces, Cabbages, Radishes, Brussels 
Sprouts, Spinach, Parsley, Celery, Leeks, As- 
paragus, and other things should be sown, 
The work for April is a continuation of March, 
with certain additions, such as sowing Broccoli, 
Cauliflowers, Vegetable Marrows, Beet, and at 
the latter end Scarlet Runners, and more Peas 
at fortnightly intervals up till the middle of 
June. In May and June successional sowings 
of various things will be necessary, and the 
planting of those things that require it from 
the seed-bed, such as Winter Greens, must be 
done promptly. Salading plants, such as Mus- 
tard and Cress, Radishes, and Lettuces, must 
be sown at frequent intervals all the summer. 
Celery will require pricking out. A slight hot- 
bed should be used for the sowing of this if 
possible, and plant into the trenches in June 
and July. At the end of the latter month or 
beginning of August the main crop of Cabbages 
should be sown; also Winter Onions and 
Spinach.—E. H. 

2714, Clematis Dying at the Point.— 
The points of the shoots of Clematis plants 
may have been injured by winds or possibly 
affected by electricity if growing upon galva- 
nised wirework. The feature complained of is 
quite unusual, as the kinds named are very 
hardy and invariably do well. If neither of 
the probabilities above mentioned seem suitable 
to the case, then perhaps the roots have got into 
some sour soil, and would be the better to be 
replanted; but as the plants were planted so 
recently this seems hardly probable. The roots 
of the Clematis will feed freely on the surface 
if fed there with a mulching of manure and 
plenty of water given in hot dry weather, Fork 
the soil round the roots lightly, then add a 
mulching of long manure, and follow with a 
good soaking of water. This may induce 
renewed robust growth.—A. D. 

2730.—Uses of Ash Berries.—It is pos- 
sible to make jelly from the berries of the 
Mountain Ash, but not very profitably. Deduct 
skin and pips, and what is there left after the 
material has gone through the jelly bag? We 
once made jelly from the berries of the Rarbavid 
aquifolia, which are far more juicy than are those 
of the Mountain Ash; but the result was rather 
costly and the article not worth all the trouble. 
Apples, Plums, or Vegetable Marrows would 
make a preserve ten times more acceptable ; and 
needing less sugar, the product would also be 
far more wholesome. As to the employment of 
the berries for Christmas decoration, that would 
chiefly depend upon the forbearance of the 
birds, who are rather partial to the fruit; and 
if gathered the berries would soon spoil and 
discolour. They are pretty on the trees; but 
there their merits are likely to end.—A. D. 


2727.—_Hdging Plants.—Is it good taste 
to put a yellow edging to your borders? Does it 
not really border upon the vulgar? and would 
not the border look much better without this 
kind of decoration? To say the least, it is a 
tawdry style of gardening. If you prefer some 
such edging, we should suggest the silvery 
woolly-leaved Stachys lanata as better than the 
Golden Feather, and it is perennial; or you 
might have a line of the pretty silvery Sedum 
glaucum. This latter world. be better than any- 
thing else for an edging. Nice clumps here and 
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there of Daisies, Pansies, Primroses, dwarf 
Campanulas, Saxifrages, and other dwarf hardy 
plants would be much more pleasing than any 
straight lines of edgings of any kind.—A. 


2721.—_Cucumbers Dying.—I remember 
being bothered with the same disease years ago 
in a house of winter Cucumbers, and I got md 
of it by planting in stiffer soil and growing 
the plants in a lower temperature. I don’t 
think there is any cure for it. When the canker 
attacks the roots nothing will save them; and 
the plants, even those that look healthy, won’t 
stand a gleam of sunshine. 


2806.—Blooms Dropping from Scarlet 
Runners.—The blossoms have not been fer- 
tilised, so they failed to set. The absence of 
insects might in some sense be looked upon as a 
disadvantage, as. they are commonly fructified 
by bees and other insects. They will probably 
set better now the weather has become dryer, as 
the pollen will be in a more active condition,— 
K. H. 

2789.—Uses of Sewage in Gardens. 
—The best way of using sewage is to pour it 
over the roots of plants requiring nourishment, 
such as Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Globe Arti- 
chokes, Peas, old fruit trees, Asparagus beds, 
&e. If too strong, dilute it with pond water. 
A mulching will be useful on the shallow soil 
over chalk, after the sewage has been given, to 
prevent too rapid evaporation. If it is not con- 
venient to mulch, use the hoe freely. 


2795.—Greenhouss on Hast Aspect. 
—Peaches may be grown in a house facing east, 
so also may Roses and flowers ; but do not aim 
at too much at first. Plant the Peaches out 
along the front of the greenhouse, and train 
them on a trellis fixed about 16 in. from the 
roof inside. Plant the Roses against the ends, 
which they may be permitted to cover, or grow 
them in pots. The other flowers may also be 
grown in pots. Camellias, Heliotropes, and other 
plants for the supply-of cut flowers may be 
planted near the back wall, and be trained to its 
face.—E. H. 


2733.—Club in Cabbages.—Club in the 
Brassica family is caused by an insect. Plant 
on fresh ground if possible. If it cannot be had 
in any other way, trench it up from below, 
using heavy dressings of lime and soot. Fre- 
quent transplantings are useful, dipping the 
roots in a puddle composed of soot and manure 
water just previous to planting, trimming off all 
warty substances from the stems at the same 
time. 


2794. My Failures.—The Raspberry 
canes are probably too thick; thin them out 
now to let in sun and air to ripen them. Do not 
shorten them at all, but train them the full 
length by arching them over from stool to stool, 
tying their ends together. Give the Red Cur- 
rants a good dressing of manure now, and fork 
it in lightly, just covering it. The Onions have 
been attacked by a fungus. In future dress 
the Onion bed heavily with soot in autumn 
before sowing, and again in spring.—EK. H. 

2734.—Cinerarias Dying off.—Are there 
any wireworms or other destructive insects in 
the soil? Examine it and see. Perhaps the 
drainage is defective or the soil not suitable. 
Good turfy loam with about a third of old mel- 
low hotbed manure or decayed leaf-mould will 
do, adding some sand to insure the necessary 
a eG Water carefully and ventilate freely. 

2735. — Cucumbers Dying off.—The 
soil is probably too light, and the plants lack 
stamina. Top-dress with some good sound loam 
with a little good manure mixed with it ; press 
it down firmly. When the plants require water 
give them weak liquid manure, allowing it to 
stand in the sun a few hours before using it to 
take the chill off. A peck of soot tied up ina 
coarse cloth, sunk in a barrel of water, and 
allowed to stand a day or two, stirring it occa- 
sionally, will be suitable. 


2799.—To Keep Rain-water Pure.— 
Keep it in an underground cistern and as little 
exposed to the air as possible. Make your cis- 
tern circular if small, oblong if large; have 
the bottom and sides carefully built of brick 
bedded in cement, and the top arched over. 
Cement the surface of the bottom and sides, 
and insert in the bottom, if necessary, a pipe to 
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overftiow, a stone slab with a circular hole, | 
covered with an iron plate for a man-hole, and a 
If a small affair the 
water may be reached through the man-hole. 


pipe for pump if required. 


—A. B. G. 


2805.— Dandelions on Lawns.—The 
lan to adopt with the lawn 
in question would be to dig it over with a steel 
fork, picking out every Dandelion root or par- 
Then make the surface fine and 
firm and sow a good mixture of fine Lawn Grass | 
The beginning of next month would be 


best and cheapest 


ticle of root. 


seeds, 
a good time to sow the seeds.—K. H. ° 


—— When these are in such force, as described 
by ‘‘ Constant Reader,” the best and most € 
satisfactory way of proceeding 1s to dig the | itsfruit, asa rule, about the first week in August ; 
ground all over, and take out all rubbish and 
sow the lawn again, for which the present 


time is well suited. If, however, digging is 
objected to, they might be spudded out as 
deeply as possible, grass seed sown, and the 
lawn covered with a goodcompost. When the 
grass is all well up constant mowing and rolling 
shou'd be attended to. But these two latter 
operations cannot be depended upon to effect a 
cure by themselves.—JAmMES CARTER & Co, 


2793.Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
Gardenia Fortunei, G. radicans, Glonera jasmi- 
noides (a most free and continuous flowerer), 
Pentas carnea, Eucharis amazonica, Thyrsacan- 
thus nutilans, any of the winter-flowering Be- 
gonias, such as Ingrami, Digswelliana, Dregei, 
manicata, and sanguinea, and Jasminum Sambac 
fl.-pl. Ina temperate house, with an average 
temperature of 55° by day and 50° by night, 
Cyclamens would flower well if placed in a light 
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in the open air to be trained to the roof at the 
commencement of winter; Epiphyllums of 
various kinds best grown in baskets near the 
roof, Libonia floribunda, Fuchsia Dominiana, 
Heliotropes of kinds, Agathea celestis, Erica 
persoluta alba (the only kind that likes constant 
warmth), and Linum trigynum. You will suc- 
ceed best by keeping them in pots, as they may 
then be treated according to their several re- 
quirements. Planting out for winter flowering 
in a glass house only answers when but one or 
two kinds of plants are grown.—J. C. B. 


2755.—Fruit Trees on Houses.—On a 
south-east wall, therefore, with sun till noon, 
we have had for years a Green Gage ripening 


a portion trained on to a north-east wall ripens 











carry the water in, a waste pipe to carry off the | position, TropzeolumLobbishould be grownstrong 


its fruit some ten days later ; they are equally 


all 


ah 
Y 


Orange-scented Gardenia (G. citriodora). 
=] 


good in flavour. Large Moorpark Apricots are 
at present ripening on the same wall. For 
fifteen or sixteen years a Peach tree flourished 
and yielded us delicious fruit ; Nectarines have 
likewise done well. We have young trees 
coming forward of Coe’s Golden Drop Plum 
and the Royal George Peach, and have no 
doubt the fruiting will succeed well. For a 
north aspect, if surface is of sufficient extent no 
fruit tree I know does better than the Syston 
Plum. Where a large space is to be covered 
by one tree, a means of utilising the empty 
wall rapidly is to put in stout cuttings of Red 
Currant § in. apart, and train them in upright 
cordons; these soon cover a space, and as the 
large fruit’ tree spreads, one by one can be dug 
up without sacrificing much room.—MIDLAND 
CounrTY. 


2786.—Planting Bulbs.—The month of 

































































November is the best time in which to plant all 
kinds of border bulbs, or in pots or boxes if} 
wanted for window or house decoration. Where 
bulbs are lifted from the borders in the summer 
that should be done as soon as the leaves are 
quite decayed, and the bulbs stored in paper bags 
in a dry cool place, or in very dry sand. Cro- 
cuses are the better not to be lifted, as are all 
similar bulbs that always keep best in the soil ; 
but if in boxes the soil should not be permitted 
to become parched, but should be kept just as 
moist as the open grould would be. As far as 
pots are concerned, perhaps the bulbs are best 
out of them when ripe, as they are apt to get 
baked dry in the hot weather.—D. 

2732. Cypripedium insignis. — This 
Orchid belongs to the so-called cool section, re- 
quiring a night temperature of 45° to 50%, and 
50° to 55° by day, to be increased if possible in 
spring to 60° by day and 55° by night. Like all 
the Cypripediums, it requires plenty of water 
at the root during its growing period, and 
should be placed in a light position in the 
structure, shading from hot sun. The greatest 
care must be taken to ensure perfect drainage, 
filling the pot halt full of crocks, the compust 
to consist of fibrous peat of the best descrip- 
tion, mixing with the same some .chopped 
Sphagnum and small pieces of charcoal. Dur- 
ing the winter season and when coming into 
flower, this plant may be kept in a warm room, 
and will expand its blooms perfectly therein. 
In fact, this Orchid makes an excellent window 
plant, and with careful attention in the way of 
sponging the leaves twice a week, might remain 
in the dwelling the whole year through. Those 
who desire a change in the way of subjects for 
their windows should try this plant. It is’ by 
no means difficult to grow, and charms by its 
novelty.—J, C. B. 

2779.—Culture of Coleus.—The Coleus 
requires to be wintered in a temperature of 50° 
by night and 50° to 55° by day. Unless this 
amount of warmth can be accorded it, there is 
but little chance of bringing it through the 
winter. Cuttings struck now in a close frame, 


putting about six in a 45-in. pot, and thus 


cared for, 1f potted off in March, will make 
fine plants by July. Or old plants may be 
wintered, keeping them on the side of dryness, 


taking off the young free shoots as early as 
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possible. The Coleus likes a moist, warm 
atmosphere during the spring and early summer 
months, requiring a light situation, at the same 
time thriving bes} if screened from the hot sun. 
Mhe soil should be free and rich—a good com- 
post consisting of two-thirds leaf-mould and 
one-third loam aud well-rotted dung in equal 
parts, adding thereto a good portion of coarse 
silver sand. The cuttings, however, strike best 
in sandy peat; and when they are potted off 
into small pots a little of this material added to 
the above-mentioned compost will be of service. 
Do not pot hard, and water carefully until the 
plants are weil established. By the middle of 
July they will have developed into good-sized 
plants, and may then receive their final shift 
and be placed in a cool greenhouse.—B, 
2797.—Araucaria imbricata Failing. 
—The roots have probably penetrated into a 
damp, sour subsoil, If that position of the 
garden where the tree stands is not well drained 
we would run a drain through it at a distance of 
some 30 ft. to 40 ft. from the stem, taking care 
to ensure a proper outlet for the surplus water. 
At the same time we would apply a top-dressing 
some 6 in. in thickness of good sound loam, 
which wili have the effect of encouraging the 
formation of surface feeders. In this manner 
decay will probably be arrested.—J, C. B. 

2718. -Ferns for Shady Corner.— 
Presuming that frost is to be excluded, any of 
the ordinary greenhouse Ferns would succeed in 
the position named. A suitable selection would 
be found in Pteris serrulata and its crested 
varieties, P. cretica albo-lineata, P. scaberula, 
Onychium japonicum, Adiantum Capillus-vene- 
ris, A, cuneatum, Asplenium bulbiferum, A. 
funeatum, A. lucidum, Platyloma rotundifolia, 
Davallia dissecta, D. bullata, Nephrodium 
molle, Lastrea glabella, Niphobolus Lingua, and 
Doodia caudata. With these may be grown 
such pretty Mosses as Selaginella Kraussiana 
and its variegated variety 8. Martensi, S. Wil- 
denowi; also Tradescantia zebrina, Panicum 
variegatum, and Nertera depressa, which forms 
a neat verdant cushion of foliage, studded in 


























































































































winter with scarlet berries. If a bare piece of 
wall exists plant Ficus repens, which will quickly 
cover it, and Lapageria rosea may be planted out 
(in peat) to cover the roof. The Ferns might be 
grouped around anice Palm, such as Chame- 
rops excelsa, Rhapis flabelliformis or Corypha 
australis, carpeting the soil between with Sela- 
ginella, a nice hanging basket or two completing 
the arrangement. Good subjects for the latter 
purpose are to be found in Platycerium alcicorne 
and Woodwardia radicans. Lygodium scandens 
and Selaginella czesia arborea are climbing species 
both pretty and effective.—J. CORNHILL. 


2731.—Spots on Rose Leaves.—The plant in 
question is probably attacked by the larve of a small 
moth, which eats away the under surface of the leaves. 
They are exactly the colour of the leaf, are very small, 
and consequently not easily perceived. Hand-picking is 
the most effectual remedy.—C. B. 


2808.—Freesia refracta alba.—Pot the bulbs 
about the middle of September in a tolerably light soil, 
consisting of tio parts leaf-mould and one part turfy 
loam. Plunge the pots quite to the rims in a cold 
frame, keeping the soil just moist. Thus treated, they 
should start freely into growth.—C, 


2723.—Plants for Walls.—You will find the follow- 
iag plants to do well in your house: Habrothamnus 
elegans, Jasmines of sorts, Lapageria rosea, L, alba, 
Plumbago cavensis, Passiflora, of which there is some 
fine sorts.—h, L. 


2751.-Geraniums Turning Yellow.—A Learner. 
—The cause of your Gerani turning yellow must be 
the gas. The best way to do with the piant now is to cut 
it down, so as to leave a few eyes. it then will soon 
begin to ‘‘ break” and make you a nice plant.—H, L. 


2791.—Columbines.—All they wantis shade. They 
do best in an east or north aspect, and require water in 
dry weather.—A. 
Tf “H.” had stated what the soil of his garden 
was, is would have been more possible to surmise the 
cause of his failure with Columbines. On the soil in my 
garden (upper oolite just below the chalk, of a light, 
sandy nature, and plenty of limein it) Columbines do well, 
even the hybrid varieties, including glandulosa, which 
is a shy flowerer. The common kinds seed themselves 
freely in the border.—H. C. 





—~— The ordinary varieties of the Columbine are 
not fastidious with respect to soil. In a general way 
they reproduce themselves like weeds, needing but little 
or no careon the part of the grower. This family of 
plants, however, prefers a rather light, well-drained soil, 
some of the more tender species being apt to die off in 
wet wintersin cold retentive soils. If your soilis natur- 
ally heavy add to it some leaf-mould or river sand, or 
rht mould of any description. Sow in May and suc- 
cezs will follow.—B. 


2787._Pausies Rotting off —Woodlice are evi- 
dently at your Pansies, and there is no'remedy but trying 
to trap them in flower-pots with some Moss in them, and 
in the morning scalding them in hot water.—A. 


2720.—_Thistles in Meadows. — Much patient 
labour will be required to get rid ofthe Thistles. Keep 
a man going over them with a scythe. If not permitted 
to make growth the roots will in time die from exhaus- 
tion.—H. #H. 

2757._Cactus not Flowering.—Your Cactus not 
flowering is probably from your not using lime in ‘the 
soil. I use half lime and sandy loam with good drainage 
of cinders, and unless the piants flag from October till 
March they get no water, and I have splendid flowers in 
June, but mine are red.—H. G. T. 


2675.—Climber for Scotland.—Might I be allowed 
to suggest T'ropzolum speciosum, as seen as a climber on 
Drummond Castle and all the houses and cottages for 
miles round?—J. M. 


2783.—Gooseberry .Caterpillars.—Most of the 
Gooseberry trees in this neighbourhood have been com- 
pletely cleared of leaves by the caterpillar of the Saw 
Fly (Nematus Ribesi). The caterpillar of the V-moth 
(Halia wavaria) is also very destructive to the Goose- 
berry. J presume the trees of ‘‘ Ruby” must have been 
attacked by the former.—W. J. 


2751.—-Geraniums Turning Yellow.—The roots 
from some cause or other have suffered injury. Allow 
it to get quite dry, then shake away all the old soil, cut- 
ting off the decayed points of the roots and repot in the 
same sized pot in a nice free soil. Place ina light posi- 
tion and water only when dry. Jn watering every second 
day you committed an error ; plants must only be watered 
when the soil is dry, giving enough to thoroughly 
saturate it.—C. 


2799. Sowing Everlastings. — Helichrysums 
may be sown in the autumn to bloom early in the 
summer, but they must be kept in a frost-proof 
frame or greenhouse. Keep them in the. open 
air until about the second week in October, and then 
place them under glass.—J. C. B. 


2724. Cactus Turning Brown —This often occurs 
in the case of old specimens, and is generally a sign that 
the drainage has gone wrong. Turn the plant gently 
out of the pot, give fresh drainage if needful, and dust 
the old ball of earth with white sand, replacing in the 
same sized pot.—C. B. 


2629.—Vallota purpurea Turning Yellow.— 
One cause of the leaves turning yellow is having the 
bulbs covered too deeply ; half covered is quite enough ; 
and in winter water seldom. Just when the leaves feel 
a little soft give a thorough soaking, but do not leave 
water in the saucer.—E., G. T. 

2700.—Irish Ivy.—I read in GARDENING ILLUs- 


TRATED of the 7th that a gentleman signing himself 
‘CR. A. M.” wishes for plants of Irish Ivy. I should be 











very happy to send him a bundle of the finest by rail if 
I knew name and address, and if he thought it worth 
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while. The month of Octoher or November would be 


the best time.—J. A,, Co. Cavlow. 


2738.— Eivergreens for Covering Rustic 
Work.—There can be nothing better than Ivies for the 


purpose, such as algeriensis, the large-clouded white, the 
small-leaved variegated variety, and the common Irish. 
There arealso Cotoneaster microphylla and the evergreen 


Roses, which are of quick growth, very hardy, free 
flowering, and vigorous.—J. C. 


2792. Honeysuckle Dying.—It is impossible to 


give a reason for the plant dying off in the manner 


deseribed. We can only imagine that it has sustained 


some injury at the root. The situation is favourable, 
and the soil is suitable. In early spring cut it back to 


the healthy part ; it will probably grow away freely ; if it 


does not, root it up and plant another.—B. 


9725.-Orange Trees and Jessamines not 


Blooming.—As the plants in question are making 
eood healthy growth, there can be only one reason for 
their not flowering. It is evident that the wood does 
mature. At this period of the year place them\ where 
they get plenty of light and enjoy a free circulation 
of air. ‘The Orange tree should get no shade from this 
time.—C. 


2795.-Aspect for Rose and Peach House.— 


You could not place a house for Roses or Peaches ina 
better aspect than east or south-east.—J. F. 


2781.—Leeks not Growing.—It is not easy to see 


without more details where the management has been 


wrong. Have they been planted long enough to become 


established? Perhaps the soil has been pressed too firmly 
round the stems. Loosen the soil up deeply between the 
rows, and keep the surface freely stirred. I have no 


doubt with such treatment an improvement will be 


soon visiblo.—K. H. 


2801.—-Grass Going Brown.—We suggest that the 
brown appearance and bare places are caused by cutting 
the Grass too short, and especially in hot, dry weather. 


The best treatment will be to sow seed on the bare places, 


give a slight top-dressing of manure over all, and water 
in the evening in dry weather, keeping all trafic from it 


until it is green again. Set the knives of the mowing 


machine as high as they will go.—JAMES CARTER & CO. 


2785.—Lily of the Nile not Flowering.—It is 
probable that your Calla does not throw up flow ers be- 
cause the bulb has not attained to sufficient size. The 
getting of flowers is alla question of cultivation the pre- 
ceding year. ‘The plant now would be better in the open 
air, and even better still if it had been planted out in 
the open ground in the spring, and lifted. again in the 
autumn. As it is, the plant should be incited into growth 
with a little weak manure water, and be kept standing in 
a saucer in which there is always a little moisture.—D. 


2787.- Parsies Rotting otf.—It is a common com- 
plaint of Pansies and Violas thus to suddenly collapse 
and die off. There is no known remedy for it, nor can the 
cause be ascertained, but it is more common in hot 
weather than at any other time. It isa kind of shanking, 
and is a cause of great annoyance. We have found 
autumn-planted Pansies to be much less subject to it than 
spring planted ones are. It may be alleviated if the 
soil be kept stirred, and a thick top-dressing given of 
either old pot svi! or Cocoa nut fibre refuse.—D. 


2726.—Bedding Violas.—The best blue Viola for 
perpetual blooming, though the flowers are rather small, 
is Bluebell; but the best really blue hybrid Viola or 
bedding Pansy is Blue Beard—the habit dwarf and the 
fiowers a deep colbat-blue. The best summer yellow 
Viola is Sovereign, dwarf and very free; but the best 
spring yellow Viola is Yellow Boy, pecause so very early. 
The best white Violas are Vestal, a true Viola of good 
quality and substance, very free and effective ; and Mrs. 
Pease, haying larger flowers, free and telling.—A. 


2728.—Violas for Continuous Blooming.—To 
secure a constant supply of bloom from Violas it 1s best 
to have a quantity of plants put out in the autumn to 
flower in the spring, and again a fresh lot planted out in 
the spring to flower through the summer. To get agood 
stock of young plants for winter planting, all the bloom 
should be cut away now to enable the new growth to 
spring up from the roots; but it is the autumn-planted 
Violas that should be treated thus, and not those planted 
in the spring, to furnish a summer display.—D. 


2662.—I have never seen any explanation or preven- 
tive of Calceolarias behaving as described but one, and 
that is contained in the two words ‘‘ plant firm.” Press 
the earth well to the roots in planting, and see that it 
does not become loose afterwards.—J. D. 





Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, he wil? be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 


2347.—Standard Currants.—Z. B.—We do not 
know of any nurserymen who keep standards, but it is 
not at all a difficult or a long task to grow good, strong 
plants into that form. 


2848.—Distribution of Plants at London 
Parks.—Phlow.—Public announcements are usually 
made in regard to this matter. 


2349.—-Window Plants Failting.—Jgnoramus.— 
Plants bought from the market seldom last long in win- 
dows. ‘The only way to succeed is to begin with young 
plants and grow them in the window. 


2850.—-Watering Musk.—Jgnoramus.—This needs 
plenty of water, but not too much overhead, or too 
much left in the saucer. 


_ 2851.—Best Time to Sow Flower Seed. — What 
is the proper time to sow Lupinus seed, Jacob’s Ladder, 
Sweet Williams, and Sweet Peas?—A.H.C.W. [Autumn 
or spring.] 


2852.—Phlox Drummondi.--Phlox.—This is not a 
hardy annual, and should be sown in February in aframe 
and planted out in May, or sownin March in the open 
air. 


2853.—Carrot Basket.—Butterjly.—Cut a piece off 
the top of the Carrot, scoop it out and fill it with water, 
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letting the crown of course be downwards. Suspend ib 
with thread or fine wire. When it grows train the green 
tops up the wires. 


2854.—Ivy-leaved Geranium for Bedding.— 
Would the [vy-leaved Geranium naméd Koenig Albert 
answer as a bedding-out plant? The flower is lilac and 
double. It succeeds well in our cool greenhouse.—M. W. 
[Yes, if pegged down. ] 


2855.—Old Myrtles.—I have several fine Myrtles in 
pots, two of the same being more than twenty years old. 
Previous to last winter ti were in a flourishing condi- 
tion ; since that time, however, they appear to be declin- 
ing. Can any one recommend any particular treatment 
to be applied to them?—L. Lb. [Place them out-of-doors 
for a month or so, putting them in an open, but not too 
sunny a position. in spring they may be pruned back, 
and if placed in a warm house or frame and kept 
syringed, will make bushy plants again.] 


2856. limbers in the Open Air.—Will Big- 
nonia radicans, Clematis lanuginosa, and Passiflora 
curulea grow in the open air on a 6-ft. wall facing 5. W.? 
The situation is on a hill in the suburbs of Bristol; the 
soilis of a clayey nature, but has been dug several times } 
and what is the right time to plant ?—C. H. B. [All will 
grow, no doubt, fairly well if you add plenty of well- 
yotted manure to the soil, and a lot of road sand or 
Grass cuttings from the edges of roads or walks ; also 
give good drainage. Plant noworin spring. Cover the 
roots with ashes in winter.) 


2857.—Currants for Show.—Jgnoramus.—Black 
-—Black Naples, Lee’s Prolific, Goodall’s Seedling. Red 
—Raby Castle, Red Versaillaise, Red Cherry. White— 
White Dutch, White Cub-leaved, Victoria. 


2858.—Hardy Plants.—William Hirst.—All_ the 
plants you name are perfectly hardy in well-drained soil. 
Tf you wish to move any of them the present is a good 
time for the operation. A coating of good rotten stable 
manure would do them no harm. 


2859.-Cropping Vines the First Year.— Rosville. 
—If the canesure very strong when planted they might be 
allowed to carry one bunch of Grapes each next year, 
but if weak it would be better to sacrifice the frutt for 
at least one season, and crop only lightly the next. 


2360.—Roses for Walls.—J. G@. C.—Gloire de Dijon 
is one of the best hight Roses, and Generai Jacqueminot 
is a capital red kind. 


2861.—Propagating Araucarias.—How are Arau- 
carias propagated?—A RUMMUN. [From seed imported 
from the native habitat (Southern Chili) of the Arau- 
caria.] 

2862. Fuchsia fulgens for Pillars.—Is this 
Fuchsia capable of being trained against a wall to any 
height as a pillar Wuchsia?—WARWICK. [Yes; it is one 
of the best for the purpos3e.] 


2863._Fruit Haten by Wasps.— My Plums in 
North Wales are all being eaten before they get ripe by 
thousands of wasps. What must I do to destroy them 
—SUBSCRIBER. [Take their nests when possible and use 
Scott’s Wasp Destroyer, which can be obtained at any 
good seed shop. Of course we presume the trees are too 
lirze to be covered with tiffany or muslin.) 


2864._Mildew on Roses.—Seotus.— This is very 
prevalent at this season of the year Well syringe the 
trees with water in which has been dissolved some flour 
of sulphur, or dust the leaves with sulphur from a pep- 
per box. Also give plenty of water at the roots, and put 
a coat of rotten manure on the surface of the soil, to be 
forked in next spring. 

2395.—Violets for Windows.—W. H.—If you 
lift some roots in September with a good ball of earth 
adhering to them, and drop them into well-drained pots 
just large enough to hold them conveniently, and place 
them in a shady situation for a week or so, then expose 
tiem fully to the sun and air, and house them when cold 
weather sets in, you will doubtiess get them to flower 
early in spring. 


2366.—Soil for Vines.—I am informed that red 
clay, ground, and lime mixed are good for Vines; is 
this correct 7—P. N., Jersey. [Yes; when plenty of good 
turfy loam is added and a few bushels of inch bones.] 


2867.—_Slow Combustion Stoves.—There are 
now so many stoves for heating greenhouses (many of 
which are excellent in their way), that we cannot under- 
take to recommend any particular one. Consult our ad- 
yertisement columns from time to time. There were some 
very good stoves advertised in Vol. I. 


2368. — Geraniums in Windows Turning 
Yellow.—Amateur.—Place them outside and wash the 
leaves occasionally, and give them a little clear soot 
water once er twice a week. It can easily be made by 
putting a handful of soot into a bit of canvas, and sink- 
ing it in a can of water for a few hours. 


2369.—-Sowing Geranium Seed.—Should Gera- 
nium seed be shaded after being sown in August ?— 
ii. W. B. [Yes; tilLit germinates.] 


2870.—Pruning Black Currant Trees.—J. E., 
Dunstable.—Do not prune now. In winter cut out a 
few of the oldest and barest branches. The Black Cur- 
rant bears its fruit on the young wood. 


2871.—Green Caterpillars on Window Plants. 
—Amateur.—Caterpillars are yery prevalent this year. 
We know of no effectual remedy but that of picking 
them off morning and evening and killing them. : 


2°72 —Tuberous Begonias from Leaves.— 
Heath End.—This would be a troublesome process if it 
succeeded, and as plants can beraised from seed in a few 
weeks it is not worth the trouble, we should say. If you 
try it, take off matured leaves, stalk"attached, and, if Dp 8- 
sible, a bud at the base of the stalk. Insert in sandy 
soil in a hotbed, and cover with a bell-glass. 


2873.—Oleander Covered with White Scale. 
—WN.C. L.—Well sponge the leaves with strong Tobacco 
water, after which well wash them with soap and warm 
water, using a tooth or nail brush for the purpose. Ina 
week’s time repeat the operation, and do all you can to 
encourage the plant to make free growth. 
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long, and put them in boiling water 


serve them with white sauce, rich brown g 




































2374.—Seedling Solanums.—M. S. B.—Pot them 
n anygood sandy well-drained soil, and place them in a 
rame close to the glass, keeping them rather close and 
noist, and stopping the shoots occasionally to make them 
srow bushily. 


2875 —Rhynchospermum and Hoya in Cool 


House.—Wil Hoya carnosa aud Rhynchospermum jas- 


ninoides grow on wall of cool greenhouse where it is 
lifficult in winter to exclude frost?—ERIN. The Rhyn- 


chospermum would probably succeed, but the Hoya wants 
more heat. ] 


2873.—Storing and Cooking Salsify and 


Scorzonera,.—rin.—In October or November when 
the tops have withered, and before severe frost sets in, 
dig up the routs, taking care not to break them ; wring off 
the tops with the hand and store the roots in a cool shed 
or cellar, packing them in Jayers one on the other, with 
plenty of dry sifted soil or sand, and use as wanted. As 
regards cooking, scrape off the outside skin, and put them 


5) 

in cold water. Cut them in pieces about 3in. or 4in. 
u Boil them from 
forty to sixty minutes, or till tender; then drain, and 
avy, or melted 
butter; or, when boiled, dip them in stiff batter, or in 
bran tea boiled to a strong jelly, and fry them; then 
serve with brown saucs, &c. When boiled, mashed, 
formed into cakes, and fried in butter, they are said to 
have the flavour of oyster patties, or of smelts. 

Cuttings of Begonias.—Amy.—Pot them on; it 
is not too late to strike more cuttings. 

Ferns.—T. M. M.—Apply to some Fern dealer. See 
our advertisement columns. 

Book on Roses in Pots.—W. W. C — Panl’s 
‘“« Roses in Pots,” price 2s. 4d., post free from our office. 

Primulas Showing Flower.—W. B. W.—Pinch 
out the flower-buds as soon as they can be seen. 

Disease in Melons.—7. G. B.—It appears to be a 
fungus, but we can suggest no cause for its appearance. 
Rub a little quicklime into the affected parts. 

Heating Greenhouses.—P. C. Stanmore.—Ii you 
get a medium-siz:d tubular boiler it will heat three 
houses of the size you name with ease, and will need but 
little attention. Consult some horticultural builder. 

Currants for Dessert.—J. G. C.—The best White 
dessert Currant is the White Dutch, and the best Red is 
the Red Versaillaise. 

Large White Convolvulus.—A. #H. T.—We sup- 
pose it is a variety of the common Cornbind (Convolvulus 
arvensis). 

Planting Strawberries. —G. B.— We have 
lately given several exhaustive articles on this subject. 

Number of Potsto a Cast.—/nquirer. -There 
should be seventy two thumb pots to the cast. 

Book on Amateur Gardening.—R.' B.—You 
cannot have a better book than the first volume of GAR- 
DSNING ILLUSTRATED. It contains more information for 
the amateur than any book you can get. 

Book on Small Kitchen Gardens.—Z. W. B.— 
Hobday’s ‘‘ Cottage Gardening,” price 1s. 9d., post free 
from our office. 

Book on Gardening.—Which is the best and 
cheapest book on gardsning?. [GARDENING ILLUvs- 
TRATED. ] 

Books on Roses.—R. G. H.—“ Tae Rose Garden,” 
by Wm. Paul, 10s. Gd., coloured 2ls ; Hole’s “ Book 
about Roses,” 7s. 6d.; Rivers’ ‘‘ Rose Amateur’s 
Guide,” 4s. 6d. All post free from our office, 6d. extra. 

Book on Mushroom Culture in Orchard 
Houses.—Kincora.—The best book on the subject is 
‘“*Mushroom Culture in England and France,” by Wm. 
Robinson, price 1s. 9d., post free from our oflice. 

W. R.—We do not understand your query. 

Names of Plants.—Pat.—Omphalodes linifolia.——- 
A. P. H.—Dictamnus Fraxinella alba, Melittis Melino- 
phyllum.——¥. S. B.—Macleaya cordata, commonly 
known as Bocconia cordata.——Alpha.—It looks like a 
Sedum of some kind. Send better specimens.——Scotus. 
—Bicheveria of some kind. Liftin October and place in 
a dry coolhouse or pit. Very little water is needed during 
winter; damp is worse than frost. Mrs. H.—1, Bar- 
tonia aurea; 2, Silene pendula alba; 3, Viscaria agro- 
stemma probably.——Const. Sub.—Desfontainea spinosa. 
——Sposa felice.—Crassula (Kalosanthes) coccinea.—— 
Richmond.—Begonia Rex. ‘The leaf is very thin; give 
the plant more air and light.——W. A. 7.—1, Achillea 
ptarmica; 2, Origanum vulgare. M. C. R.—Spirea 
callosa,——A. Millard. —Annual Spiderwort (Commelina 
pilosa).——Newt.—Siebold’s Stonecrop (Sedum Sieboidi). 
——R. P.—Apparently Catalpa bignonioides. 1, Ver- 
bascum nigrum; 2, Potentilla atro-sanguinea ; 3, Centran- 
thus ruber.——Rev. St. A.—Heuchera ribifolia. Fern 
not recognisable.——F. J. R. R.—1, Adiantum cunea- 
tum; 2, A. formosum; 3, Pteris serrulata; 4, P. cretica 
albo-lineata.- — G. A., Kent. —Hccremocarpus scaber. 
——C. H,.—Evpatorium cannabinum.——P. ‘S.— Silene 
viscosa.——H. C.—1, Campanula fragilis; 2, C. muralis ; 
3, Veronica austriaca.——Jellalabad.—Euphorbia Lathy- 
rus.——F’. A. S.—Sedum album, Campanula rotundifolia. 
——A. B. C.—Adiantum Capillus-veneris.——C. J. H. 8. 
Lysimachia punctata ——J. R.—Devil in a Bush (Nigella 
damascena).——Anon.—l, probably a Pyrus, but cannot 
say without flowers or fruit; 2, White Poplar (Populus 
alba); 4, Tulip. Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera). 




















QUERIES. 


23877. Making a Garden.—I have a piece of land, 
which [ intend to convert into agarden; it is of a clayey 
nature. So far I have merely dug it up roughly. 
Would any kind reader advise me how to proceed ?7— 
A. O. A. 





2878.—Cocoa-nut for Ornament.—Can any one | 


inform me if the Cocoa-nut can be grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse? If so, what treatment does it require? 
—C. W. 

2879.-Striking Rose Cuttings.—What is the 
treatment of Rose cuttings from the moment of cutting 
till the cutting is rooted?—F, J, L. 


inform me what tre 
of a house 5 ft. deep, facing west? I want some which 
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2880.—Propagating Azaleas.—How and when 


} are hardy Ghent Azaleas propagated 7—A. RUMMUN. 


2881.—Saving Stock Seed.—Can any reader in- 


form me of the proper way to collect and preserve the 
seeds from German Stocks? Mine this year have made 
remarkable bloom, and I should like to preserve seeds 
from the best of them.—AMATEUR. 


2882.—Soil and Treatment of Orchids.—Will 


anyone give treatment and full description of soil, &., 
necessary forthe following Orehids : i 
signe, Odontoglosswm Fairfaxianum, Dendrobium nobile, 


Cypripediwn in- 
Bletia hyacintha ?—EIRIN. 


2383.—Trees for Front Garden.—Will any one 
23 are most suitable for the forecourt 





will not spread their roots out far, and grow green and 
bushy. The centre under the window I wish for flowers 
or evergreens.—W. J. 

2884.—Vines in Pots.—I have six seedling Vines, 
two years old, in 6-in. pots, full of roots, and 18in. high. 
Will any one help me sith information how I should 
proceed to grow and fruit themin pots? I haye a green- 
house with a flue. —HNQUIRER. 


2835.—_Heliotropes and Verbenas.—Will some 
reader kindly tell a subscriber of GARDWNING ILLUS- 
TRATED the best method of propagating Verbenas 
and Heliotropes, and the right tine? also the soil best 
suited for them ?—P. HB. U. 


2886.—_Heating Greenhouse.—I have a green- 
house 18 ft. by 9 ff. Can any one tell meif a paraffin 
lamp would be sufficient to heat it in winter ?—FINCHLEY. 


2387.—Water Lilies in Bouquets.—I should he 
glad to know the secret of keeping Water Lilies when 
cut from closing, so many used for table and other 
decorations which appear wide open at all times.—M.A.C. 


2888.—Night-sconted Petunia.—I have had a few 
seeds sentme marked Night scented Petunia. Not having 
seen or heard of such before, can any reader give me 
any information respecting it? also the best mode of 
growing it 7—PETUNIA. 


2889.—Early Tomatoes in Greenhouse.—Can 
any reader give instructions in the early culture of To- 
matoes in a greenhouse (heated)? Is it better to sow the 
seed now and keep on growing through the winter? or 
from cuttings, and how to take them, and the best time ? 
—KNOWLEDGE. 

2800.—Plants for Shady Situation. — What 
plants will growin a: bed shaded by Beech trees, and 
with only morning sun ?—KH. W. B. 










2391.—Pansies in Pots.—Will some one inform me 
how to grow Pansies in pots?—R. B. 


2392.—_Marechal Niel not Blooming —I have a 
Maréchal Niel Rose ; aspect south and south-east, has 
the sun from early rise to about noon, lias made a large 
quantity of wood, been planted five years, aud yet ithas 
never hada Rose on it. What can I do with it to make 
it flower ?—C. W. 

2393._-Saving Cabbage Seed.—I have a Cabbage 
run to seed, but do not know whether the seed will be 
any good. Will some one tell me the proper way to act 
with it ?—C. I. 


23904.—Plants for Baskets in Winter.—I want 
to fill some small circular tins, intended to be fitted into 
baskets, with any plants that would look nice in Novem- 
ber and December; which would be best? What kind 
of Moss would look fresh and green then? Is there any 
plant of a neat habit that would flower at that time? 
and any that could be trained over the handle ?—H.H. H. 


2395.—Vallota purpurea in Windows.—My 
best thanks to ‘J. C. B.” for his reply to my query, but 
will he or some other correspondent kindly inform me if 
I may repot my Vallotas at once, as there are two good- 
sized bulbs in one small pot, and I find the roots are 
growing through? also, if they would be better sepa- 
rately? and what is the proper course to pursue with the 
tiny bulbs or offsets produced on the sides of the larger 
ones? Ihave been taking them of and planting roun | 
the margin of the pot, and have now about eight o< 
them, and should be glad to know if my treatment of 
them is right?—A. A. STAFFORD. 


2396.—Best Time to Buy Hay and Grain.— Will 
some readers tell me from experience which is the 
cheapest time for laying in a stock of Oats, Barley, 
Maize, and Hay? I have a large granary.—CONSTANT 
READER. 


2897._Saxifrages Dying off—I have lately lost 
several large plants of Saxifrage, among others 8. Wal- 
lacei and S. atro-purpureus, each of them forming 
cushions 15 in. or 18 in.in diameter. They had grown 
rapidly and flowered freely all the summer. A few 
weeks since some of the tufts began to wither, and came 
away with a slight pull. The mischief spread rapidly 
until the whole plant was gone. They were growing on 
a raised bed formed of good soil over 1 ft. or more of 
broken stones and bricks, with the surface’ thickly 
covered with large stones partially buried, between 
which they were planted. Can any one suggest what is 
the probable cause of their suddenly going in this way, 
and how to preserve the remainder from a like fate? I 
lifted one of them and examined the roots, but could 
not discover anything wrong.—W. D. 


9398. Storing Potatoes. — Will some reader 
kindly enlighten me as to the best mode of saving Pota- 
toes, of which I have a stock sufticient to last me a year? 
My appliances are (1st) a large attic loft at the top of the 
house, not frost-proof, (2nd)a cupboard under the stairs, 
(3rd) a shed in the garden. Ought they to be kept in 
bags or loose 7—CHAMPION. 

2399.—_Flowers for Window.—I have a large bow 
window which Lam about to utilise for flowers ; what 
would be the best flowers to select for blooming through 
the next six months? _ I have a cold frame in which to 
raise seed, but tear it is too late this season.—E. M. H. 

2900.—Law Respecting Greenhouses.—As the 
district surveyors have been very busy interfering with 
the erection of the above in my ne‘ghbourhood, I should 
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be glad if some one would state what really is the Jaw on 
the subject. I had intended erecting a portable green- 
house, but if they can interfere, of course I shall not do 
:0o.—E. M. H. 


2201.-_Mezereon Daphne.—Can any one tell me 
how to raise ihis? If from the berries, when should they 
be gathered and when sown? If from cuttings, when 
should they be taken? what kind of soil and situation? 
—TANNEBERG. 

2002.-Eucalyptus in Winter.—I brought six 
plants of Eucalyptus globulus about 1 ft. high from the 
south of France eighteen months ago. Four I planted 
out in March last year, and they speedily succumbed to 
a hard frost we had that month. Lhe other two I planted 
out in June and repotted them in October. They were 
again planted out last June, and one of them is now 
about 12 ft. high; the other not more than 6 ft. Can 
any one inform ine if there is any chance of the larger 
one surviving the coming winter if left out? I am afraid 
it will have made too large roots for potting, and it would 
take up more space than I can afford in my greenhouse. 
Would matting be sufficient protection against an 
average winter ?—W. D. 

2903.-Cropping a Garden.—How can I best 
utilise part of a garden which has had a crop of Broad 
Beans and Peas? The soil is clay, and those mentioned 
above are the first crops that have been grown; it is 
near London and isin an open situation. I wish to grow 
some other vegetables, and wish to know how the 
ground is to be prepared, and what to grow.—M. 


2904.—Renovating a Garden.—I have a garden 
of the following description lately come into my pos- 
session: It is surrounded by an 8-ft. wall; one side is 
shaded to an immense height by the trees of a park ; the 
other side has very high Apple and Pear trees against 
the wall. The garden itself is studded by large unpruned 
fruit trees of all descriptions, so that on all sides it is 
very much shaded. ‘The Gooseberry and Currant bushes 
haye not been pruned for years, so that they are like 
wild Blackberry bushes. The soil is heavy clay, deep, 
but evidently pretty well drained. It is an old garden 
and thick with weeds, wild Convolvulus, Crowfoot, &c. 
Tt has not been cultivated for about five years. I want 
some hints as to how to begin to work at it, how to de- 
stroy the weeds, prune the fruit, what manure to use, 
and the best kind of crops for a shady place?—J. W. R. 


20905.-Geraniums and Fuchsias for Winter. 
What Geranium or Fuchsia would flower before or 
about Christmas if I procured them now and looked well 
after them in window (south) ?—A. 


2906. Climbers for Trellises. — Suggestions 
wanted for hardy creepers for the above. Roses do not 
seem to prosper; the trellis stands out along a garden, 
walk.—J. L., Lreland. 


2907._Lapageria rosea not Flowering.—I 
have a healthy plant of the above; it is four or five 
years old, is planted in the border in a well-lighted and 
ventilated conservatory, has sent strong shoots to the 
roof, but never had a single bloom, Can any one suggest 
a remedy ?—J. L. t 

2008.—Slugs in Larders.—Can any of your readers 
tell me how to rid a house of slugs? ‘They crawl 
over the food in the larder, and we cannot trace them to 
their holes. I have had all the apertures round the floor 
stopped up aud the walls washed with lime, but they 
appear to increase, and we cannot catch them, as they 
disappear before daylight.—A SANDY CAT. 

2909.—Maiden-hair Ferns.—Will some one tell 
me if in a small Fernery the Maiden-hair refuses to 
flourish side by side with a common hardy Fern? I find 
that my Maiden-hair plants do so much better when 
placed in a pocket alone. Is this usually the case? or is 
there any other likely reason why some of thein have 
withered during the last month ?—J. B. 

2910.—Delphinium nudicaule.—I should feel 
greatly obliged for some information on the cultivation 
and soil for Delphinium nudicaule. I have raised some 
from seed, and have just lifted one and findit is aminute 
tap-root or tuber, somewhat of the shape of the little 
¥rench forcing Carrots. I cannotfind any description 
of the plant or instructions, beyond planting them two 
or three together, as giving the best effect. I know they 
are hardy, but do not know whether they would stand 
the winter in a small state.—J. D. 


2911._Mushrooms in Asparagus Beds.—I have 
heard of Mushrooms growing spontaneously year after 
year in an Asparagus bed. Would it answer to plant the 
spawn in such beds? and if so, what would be the proper 
season 7—M. W. 

2912.Insects in Beans and Cabbages.—What 
occasions ‘‘ clubbing” in Cabbages, French Beans, &c. ? 
and the cause of so many white maggots forming at the 
roots of the latter? Is there any remedy against these 
evils?—J. B.C. 

2913.—Wintering Cuttings and Ferns.—Can 
any reader tell ‘‘ A Novice” how to make a 2-light Cucum- 
ber frame available for preserving cuttings through the 
winter? The frame stands on a gravel path; it is too4 
near the house to have a hotbed init. Would plunging 
the pots in Cocoa-nut fibre answer? or is some kind of 
heat indispensable? My aim is simply to preserve the 
plants from frost. Also, would Ferns in pots live 
through the winter if plunged in the borders? and how 
deep must they be 7—ALICE GRIMES. 


2914.-Mushrooms Infested with Maggots.— 
I have a Mushroom bed made in an unused coach-house. 
About a month ago they first made their appearance, and 
I gathered from the bed nearly 3 1b. of very fine Mush- 
rooms. Since then they have not come upso plentifully, 
and after they have been up a day or two they have fallen 
to pieces on the bed, and have appeared quite decayed 
and wet. A few days ago I gathered 21b. more, and 
when breaking them in two I found the top or white 
part decayed and full of maggots like those we find in 
cheese. Lhe smell, too, is so unpleasant, that I must 
throw them all away. ‘hey are very large, thick Mush- 
rooms. Can any correspondent te!l me the cause of their 
decay? or what | should do to prevent further waste ?— 
CREEPING JENNY. 


2915.—Incarvillea sinensis and Loasa Her- 





berti. — Seeing these recommended as greenhouse 
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creepers, will some one give me instructions for raising 
them and for their general cultivation? also inform me 
as to their value for that purpose ?7—PHLOX 


2916.—Keeping Flowers in a Cut State.— 
Can any one infurm me how to keep cub flowers, such 
as Dahlias, Gladiolus, and Hollyhocks, fresh? Should 
the stems be placed in water? and how often should the 
water be changed? also the best situation for them ? 
Would they do in a dark, moist cupboard, with a little 
air? or in a light, shady situation with plenty of air ?— 
SEVEN SISTERS. 

2917.—Striking Magnolias. — Has any one suc: 
ceeded in striking slips of these in the open ground? I 
so, under what conditions 7—A. COVENTRY. 


2918.—Plants for Small Basin.—I have a small 
fountain, and should very much like to grow a few plants 
in the basin, but they must be in pots. I have two pots 
of Creeping Jenny; it grows and looks nice and green, 
but Goes not flower, and is growing rather weak. I think, 
perhaps, it is rather too close for it. I have asked 
several gardeners for Cape Pondweed, but cannot get it 
What plants would be most suitable? They must be of 
dwarf habit. The house is heated in winter.—W. H. 


2919. Rhubarb for Wine Making.—I have 
about an acre of land to spare. I am thinking of growing 
Rhubarb for wine making ; what sort would be best for 
the purpose? and when is the best time for planting ?7— 
J.S. L. 


2920,-Verbenas from Seed.—Which is the best 
way to raise Verbenas from seed? also what soil, situa” 
tion, and treatment are required ?—-AMATEUR. 


2921.-Fuchsias and Zonal Geraniums.— 
Will some one kindly name a dozen of each of the above, 
half the number doubles and the other singles ?—STOKE- 
ON-TRENT. 

2922. -Mimulus cupreus, &c.—Would Mimulus 
cupreus (scarlet) be asuitable plant to bed along with 
Marshall’s Musk and Lobelia? if so, would it succeed 
raised from seed in the spring? or if any more suitable 
plant (scarlet) please name it and oblige.—G. G. 


2923.-Gardening on Clayey Soil.—My front 
garden lies ina sheltered situation facing about south- 
west, and the soil is rather of a clayey nature. I am told 
that I should succeed with Roses if I could but obtain 
the proper varieties. I shall be greatly obliged by hints 
or instructions. Ishould like to have a climber up the 
side of the house, and the John Hopper variety has been 
mentioned to me asagood sort, but I have no know- 
ledge of its habits or growth. My back garden was 
(until I became tenant of the premises, seven weeks ago) 
a waste covered with rough Grass. I have had the sods 
(beneath which I discovered that there is a few inches 
below the surface a lot of clay) turned over in the hope 
that they will rot by next spring. I have planted a few 
Cauliflowers and Winter Cabbage, Spinach, Peas, Tur- 
nips, and Celery (using good manure); they seem to be 
doing reasonably well, except the Cabbages, which are 
now being attacked by an insect looking like the green 
fly, which gets inside the tender leaves and makes them 
curl and wither. I hope next season to do better with 
my garden, and have thought that I had better have (a 
few weeks further on) several loads of soil laid on to 
make a respectable bed. I have already taken out a 
small load of clay and thrown it away as worthless. I 
shall be glad of any advice on the subject.—CROFT. 








THH HOUSEHOLD. 


How to Pickle Eggs —In answer to W. Brown's 
inquiry in GARDENING of August 21 (No. 76), 1 send the 
following recipe: Boil five or six dozen eggs in a capa- 
cious saucepan until they become quite hard ; then after 
removing the shells lay them carefully in large-mouthed 
jars, and pour over them scalding vinegar well seasoned 
with whole pepper, allspice, a few races of ginger, and 
afew cloves of garlic. When cold bung them down 
closely, and in a month they will be fit for use.— 
M. kK. IL. 

—— Take 1 quart of strong brown vinegar and simmer 
in a saucepan over a slow fire for half-an-hour ; put in 
1 oz. ginger race, 1 oz. whole mustard seed, 1 02. whcle 
black pepper, 6 cloves of garlic. Have ready forty-eight 
hart-boiled eggs. As this isthe important point please 
observe that the eggs are put in cold water set on a 
very brisk fire and kept on for at least fifteen 
minutes after the water boils; then drop them imme- 
diately into the coldest spring water. This separates the 
shells from the whites, and renders the removal of the 
inner skin easy. Lay the shelled eggs in circles in large 
earthenware jars, pour the pickle over them as soon as it 
has boiled sufficiently, and when quite cold bung down. 
They will be fit to use in amonth, but will keep good six 
months.—A. B. 1. 


Preserving Eggs.—a much more satisfactory way 
of preserving eggs than keeping them in lime water isto 
rub them when warm from the nest with grease made of 
white wax and good salad oil. Eggs thus preserved may 
be used six months after. They should not be packed in 
bran.—M. C, 

—— Take the ashes from the grate and put them 
through a fine riddle, then cover the bottom of any box 
you have with them, say 2 in. deep; place the eggs 
(fresh) therein, large end downwards, as close as you like, 
but not to touch each other; cover them with more 
ashes 2 in. deep, and so on till full. If they are put ina 
dry place they will keep twelve months. 


Preserving Vegetable Marrows.—Can any 
reader tell me how to preserve Vegetable Marrows to 
imitate preserved ginger.—A. C. T. 


Preserving Green Peas.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of 2 way to preserve green Peas for 
winter use? I keep Scarlet Runners by simply putting 
them in a pan with plenty of salt; when I want to use 
them I soak them all night in water and cook them as 
fresh-picked ones.—QUISITANT. 

Pot Pourri.—Will any one kindly inform me how to 
make pot pourri as our great grandmothers used, so that 
it may be sweet for years?—F. F, 
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BEES. 


The Value or Bees.—A great bee master, 
the Rev. M. Sauppe, of Liickendorf, makes the 
following calculation, intended to prove the 
eminent agricultural and economical importance 
of the rearing of bees :—Of each of the 17,000 
hives to be met with in Saxony, 10,000 bees fly 
out per diem—equal to 170 millions—each bee 
four times, equal to 680 millions, or, in 100 
days, equal to 680,000 millions. Each bee be- 
fore flying homeward, visits fifty flowers, there- 
fore the whole assemblage has visited 3,400,000 
millions of flowers. Ifoutof the ten only one 
flower has become fertilised, 340,000 millions of 
fertilised flowers would be the result. Sup- 
posing the reward for the fertilisation of 5000 
flowers to be one German pfennig, the united 
bees of Saxony have obtained per annum asum 
of 68 million pfennige—680,000 marks (£34,000 
sterling), Each hive represents in this way a 
value of £2 sterling. 

Bee Keeping.—If ‘‘W. W.” will visit some of the 
bee shows which are held in various parts of the 
country, and ask any bee-keeper he meets there to coach 
him up in hives, and he will get more knowledge in half- 
an-hour than he can get by reading for days. Let him 
enter the manipulating tent, and he will see the opera- 
tion of ‘ driving” bees from straw hives, which will 
teach him how to force his bees to swarm at his will, in- 
stead of having to watch and wait their wills. If he 
lives in the neighbourhood of London, he cannot do bet- 
ter than visit the shows of the British Bee-keepers’ 
Association, held at the Horticultural Gardens, 
South Kensington. He will see exhibited there hun- 
dreds of hives of all kinds and makes, and all kinds of 
apiarian appliances, honey, bees of various races, &e., 
and will be much interested. Let him ask some one to 
show him au improved Woodbury hive, and let him see 


the bees from the Holy Land, and from Cyprus, and from 
Italy.—APIS, 








HOME PHTS. 


Keeping a Tortoise.—I have kept a tortoise 
twelve years. It buries itself the first week in Novem- 
ber, and reappears the first week in March. It willthen 
only eat Dandelion flowers and Buttercups, but its ap- 
petite improves, and it has now devoured several large 
Lettuces, alsoSow Thistles. Nothing more is needed, 
put it is necessary to watch that he does not get out of 
the garden, which, in the summer, he is always trying 
to do.—P. 8. L. 

—— We have had a tortoise many years in perfect 
health. He requires to be put in a garden where he can 
have a good supply of short Grass and Clover. In spring 
he eats Dandelion blossoms and Buttercups, also Let- 
tuces. In summer he is so fond of fruit, such as Straw- 
berries, Currants, or Raspberries, that he will follow us 
round the garden for it. He goes down about Septem- 
ber or October, generally choosing a sheltered spot under 
a shrub, and remains until March or April.—A. N. 

Treatment of Canaries.—Would some experi- 
enced reader of GARDENING give afull account of the 
treatment of canaries ?—LIRD FANCIER. 

Tortoise Hating Insects.—Bath.— We de 
not believe that a tortoise either eats slugs or woodlice, 
but lives entirely on fruit and vegetabies. 








COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Cut Flowers. 














Abutilon, doz 08 00] Pelargonium(znlj)dz ban30 60 
Arum Lilies 00 00) ,, (large flower) 60129 
Bouvardia . -- 10 801) ,, (double) So + 60120 
Carnations, doz bun .. 40 96] ,, (Rose-scented leaf) 30 60 
Carnations (Tree) doz 10 380) Phlox, doz bun - 60 90 
Cornflower, doz bun .. 30 60 | Pinks Bi we oe 40°90 
Eschscholtzia .. . 20 60| Primula (dbl) dzsprays 09 00° 
Khucharis, doz .. -- 50 60) Roses, doz bun vo 40. 840 
Ferns (yarious) doz bun 40 90 | Stephanotis, doz trusses 30 60 
Fuchsia .. Ad -- 40 60] Sweet Peas,dozbun.. 30 60 
Gardenia, doz .. +» 30 90] Sweet Sultan ». 40 60 
Heliotrope, doz bun .. 00 60 | Tropeolums 10 30 
Mignonette, doz bun.. 20 6 0 | Tuberoses, doz .. 10 30 
Myrtle, doz bun 00 60 
o 
Pot Plants. 
Arbor-vite (golden), dz 9 0 18 0 | Euonymus (variegated) 8 0 18 0 
ae (common) 6 0 120 | Ferns x aD - 60180 

Aralia Sieboldi, doz .. 12 0 30 0] Ferns (small) per boz 30 50 
Begonias, doz .. 6012 0] Ficus elastica, do -- 180600 

, (fine-foliaged) 60 12 0| Fuchsias .. os - 60120 
Berberis .. 40 90| Gardenias eis -. 180 860 
Bouvardiz 120 18 0 | Mignonette oo AD Ce 
Clematis .. 96190) Nasturtiums .. « oo 60 
Crotons .. ae 20 42 0 | Palms (large) pair 15 0 420 
Dracena (green) .». 120 30 0] Palms (small) doz .. 18 0 600 

#5 (variegatcd).. 18 0 60 0 | Pelargoniums (scarlet) 26 90 
Echeyerias ~ 40 60 ‘9 (double) 60 130 
Euonymus 6 0 12-0 | Selaginelia A ~A80 £9 
Fruit. 
Apples (culinary) bush 40 5 0 | Pears (dessert kinds),dz20 30 
Grapes (English) 1b .. 20 50 | Pineapples (St Micls)ec5 0 15 0 
Lemons, box .. -. 300350 a (English) lb 20 40 
Oranges, 100 80160 
Vegetables. 

Beans (French),!b .. 02 06) Lettuce, score ,. + 04100 

.. (Runner) . a0 0 2| Leeks, doz bun 16 30 
Cabbages, tally.. 10 24] Mint é ae « 40.0.8 
Carrots, doz bun 40 50 | Mushrooms, pottle Lov 
Cauliflowers .. 04 06 | Potatoes (rnd knds) ton 
Colery, bundle .. se) One 0.4 100s. to 200s. 
Corn Salad, half sieve 00 20 | (Eidney), ton 
Cress (plain), doz pun 00 20) 120s. to 180s. 

,, (Watercress) dzbun0 9 10 | Parsley, doz bun 20 40 
Cucumbers, doz 26 50] Radish, doz bun 16 80 
Endive 20 30)|Spinach,bus .. 00 20 
Garlic, lb oe 00 06] Turnips, doz bun 40 50 
Horseradish, bun 30 50 
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JAPAN ANEMONES. the original and the rose-coloured one the | always be cultivated both in large and small ih 
Tue White Anemone (A. japonica alba) | sport, for never have we seen the latter grow | gardens. It flourishes in any ordinary : 


which we now illustrate is supposed to| with anything like the vigour of the white| garden soil, either in the shade or in the 
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THE WHITE JAPAN ANEMONE, 3 FT. HIGH. 


have originated from a sport of the better-| kind, and it appears, moreover, to be of a|sun; even under trees it flowers well, al- 
known rose-flowered A. japonica. It is, | weakerconstitution altogether. Bothare,how- | though in such a position the plant becomes 
however, probable that the white variety is | ever, worth culture, butthewhitekind should |more lanky and less attractive in habit. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


When well grown in an open situation and 
in warm sandy soil, it is a really charming 
plant, its flowers being large, handsome in 
form, and very effective. Not only is this 
Anemone valuable in beds and borders, 
but it is equally desirable for pot culture, 
and when placed ina cool greenhouse it is 


safe from winds, and lasts in bloom till a| 


very late period. In order to grow either 
kind well, they require a deep rich soil and 
plenty of moisture while renewing their 
foliage, as otherwise they are subject to the 
attacks of red spider. The great point is 
starting them fairly at first, and then leaving 
them alone ever after, as old-established 
clumps are always the strongest and best. 
Most kinds of herbaceous plants are greatly 
improved by being taken up now and then 
and divided; but not so these, as their nature 
is to form large roots low down, and it is 
from the young feeders on these they draw 
their supplies. In hot dry weather a mulch- 
ing placed about them, and a soaking or 
two of liquid manure is of great assistance 
to them, as it enables them to push up 
their flower-spikes freely, and make fresh 





=a 


White Japan Anemone—showing habit of plant. 


crowns around their base. Those who wish 
to begin with them in pots will, find this a 
good time to lift any of the young side- 
shoots that spring up so-freely from old 
plants. If these are dug out of the ground 
with care, and, after being potted, are kept 
close for a week or so ina cold moist frame, 
they will be found to have taken well hold 
of the soil, and in a condition to bear the 
air and exposure. Although perfectly hardy, 
when grown in pots it is always advisable 
to keep them plunged in a position secure 
from frost, as it should be borne in mind 
that a plant having its roots in such a small 
body of soil is very differently circumstanced 
to others in the open ground, where, deep- 
rooted as they there are, they cannot be 
injured. ‘To obtain fine strong pot speci- 
mens requires some years of rich feeding, 
but so serviceable are they, that they are 
worth more than the care and attention 
which their cultivation entails, 

For those who do not know this lovely 
flower we would “describe it as being like a 
very large Wood Anemone, growing from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. high, and bearing from a dozen 
to twenty flowers on each stalk. As regards 
purity and beauty, it is fit for a bride’s bou- 





quet. For room decoration it is also 
exceedingly useful, either in pots or in the 
shape of cut blooms. The latter last fully 
a week in water if cut when freshly opened. 
The plant is perfectly hardy, needs no skil- 
ful cultivation, and is cheap. In mild 
seasons this Anemone blooms from early in 
August till the end of October. We may 
add that there is a supposed robust variety 
of the White Anemone known by the name 
of A. Honorine Joubert, but it is no variety 
at all, it being only Anemone japonica alba 
well grown. We have seen fine plants of 
Japanese Anemones growing under the most 
unfavourable conditions in the smoke of 
London, proving it to bea good town plant. 
The flowers from which our illustration was 
prepared were gathered from strong plants 
in Messrs. Osborn & Son’s nursery at 
Fulham. 

This Anemone is easily increased by 
means of root cuttings. In November dig 
up a plant from the open ground, and cut 
up the roots into pieces 1} in. long. Well 
drain some pans about 3 in. deep, and fill 
them with finely-sifted soil, consisting of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, to within 4 in, 
of the rims; press all down gently, make 
the surface level, lay down pieces of root 
all over it, and cover up to the rim; give a 
good watering and place them on a shelf in 
the propagating house. In about three 
weeks they will push through the soil, and 
in another fortnight will be ready for pot- 
ting off. They ought to be kept gently 
moving till they can be gradually hardened 
off in a cold frame. Plant them out in 
March, take them up and pot them in Sep- 
tember, and transfer them to the greenhouse 
as required, z.¢., if wanted for indoor deco- 
ration. 








FRUIT: 





Gathering Apples and Pears.—in 
keeping these sound for the longest period much 
depends on the care with which they are 
gathered, and also on each kind being gathered 
at the right moment. Every one is capable of 
gathering ,carefully, but a certain amount of 
practical experience is indispensable as regards 
the second requisite. Imagine Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien Pear and a Winter Nelis gathered at 
the same time! yet such I have known to have 
been done. It is well known thit Apples or 
Pears gathered before growth is complete shrivel 
and dry up prematurely, or, if this does not 
happen, they are ‘‘sticky,” and never so tho- 
roughly mature as to be usable. More Pears 
are made bad than are bad naturally through 
this one cause of premature harvesting ; there- 
fore I would recommend grumblers about 
‘‘ sticky” Pears to this season leave them longer 
on the trees. Unfortunately, no one rule is 
applicable to every case as to when an Apple or 
Pear is fit to gather, as soil, position, exposure, 
and shelter have much to do with the season of 
fitness to gather. But asa sort of guide to the 
inexperienced who may be in uncertainty, I 
would say, if the fruit be very gently moved 
upwards and part readily, without the slightest 
pull, from the tree, then it may safely be 
gathered. Another good test is to cut open a 
fruit, and if the seeds or pips be quite brown or 
black, then the crop is fit to gather. Another 
test, in the case of the earlier ripening kinds 
more particularly, is when birds or wasps begin 
to attack them ; these depredators are too good 
judges to make mistakes. Apple gathering in 
some parts is looked upon as a very ordinary 
operation, capable of being performed by any- 
body and anyhow, a plan which might answer if 
the fruits are to be ground into cider or used 
forthwith, but if they are to be kept in sound 
condition for any length of time, too much care 
cannot be bestowed on gathering them, as the 
slightest bruise induces decay; and the same 
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remark is applicable to Pears, with the addition 
that, if possible, even more care should be taken 
with them. The manner of storing in fruit 
rooms is also of importance. If space can be 
spared, thefruitshould be putinsingle layers only, 
and certainly in no case should it be more than 
two layers deep. The room ought previously to 
have been well cleansedand dried, and for the first 
two or three weeks after the fruit is gathered all 
the air possible shoula be given, as when first 
housed a moisture is given off by the fruit, 
which, if not driven out by free ventilation, lays 
the foundation for decay. Specky, bird-pecked, 
or wasp-eaten fruit should not be put in the 
game room with that which is sounl, Ifit can- 
not be used at once, better throw it away than 
allow the fungus which it engenders to spread 
to the fruit which is good.—W. H. 


Prolific Fig,—This is a name very appro- 
priately given to a Fig now being largely 
grown in Messrs, Osborn’s nursery at Ful- 
ham. The plants are grown in 6-in. and 
8-in. pots in an ordinary span-roofed green- 
house, and at the present time raany of the 
plants bear from nine to a dozen fine fruits 
which will ripen in the course of the autumn. 
The Fig is one of the most delicious of fruits, 
and any one may grow it. The kind men- 
tioned above is well- worthy the attention of 
those who are fond of Figs, but who have but 
little space under glass or in the open air in 
which to grow them. 


Selecting Pear Trees for Planting. 
—One seldom looks over a new plantation of 
Pears without finding a number of varieties that 
are in every way thriving and giving promise of 
good results, while an equal number is by no 
means satisfactory. As a rule, the aim seems 
to be to have as many varieties as possible, some 
of which might succeed on a wall, but in any 
other way are useless, and others are not suited 
to the locality. The season for planting being 
now at hand, I would recommend the selection 
of varieties that would succeed in the district 
in which the new plantation is to be made, for 
what can be more vexatious than spending time 
and labour on the culture of a given number of 
trees the produce of one-half of which turns out 
to be useless? Few fruits, in fact, are more 
variable than the Pear, or are more capricious 
under haphazard culture. The best way of 
converting vigorous, but unfruitful Pear trees, or 
such as produce fruit of inferior quality, into 
remunerative ones, is to head them down while 
the sap is dormant, and to re-graft on all the 
extremities as soon as it begins to flow in spring 
with some tried sort from the neighbourhood. 
The double grafting will be certain to induce 
fertility, and in a few years the produce will 
exceed what it is possible to obtain by any less 
radical measures.—J. G. 1. 

Raspberries on Light Soils.—The 
Raspberry is difficult to manage on light soils, 
especially where the climate is very changeable ; 
under such circumstances the Raspberry requires 
a deep moist soil, a shady situation, and plenty 
of water during the growing season, ¢.¢., while 
the young fruit-bearing canes are being formed. 
Where the ground is gravelly or light, it may 
be improved by removing a portion of the 
natural soil and adding fresh compost, such as 
decomposed vegetable matter, mixed with the 
refuse collected from the potting bench, or other 
similar material. A crop of Cabbages planted 
between our rows of Raspberries was removed 
early last month ; the old canes were cut away, 
and the young ones reduced to from three to 
four to each stool. The surface of the soil was 
then loosely forked over and a heavy mulching 
of horse manure, from the stable yard, was 
spread over it, and in addition to all this the 
ground has been thoroughly soaked two or three 
times since with liquid manure. The result is, - 
the canes are growing apace and thickening, and 
by the end of the season they will be good for 
this locality. Too much importance cannot be 
attached to the position allotted to Raspberries 
where the soil and climate are naturally un- 
favourable. I have never seen such Raspberry 
canes as I once saw in the north of Scotland in 
a deep light soil in a low-lying district naturally 
shaded by trees from the fierce rays of the sun. 
Conditions such as these do not, however, exist 
in every garden, but they may to some extent 
be imitated. A cool position, surface mulching, 
and copious supplies of liquid manure will go 
far towards counteracting unfavourable con- 
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ditions both of soil and climate.—W. H., | successful with only a couple. I have generally THE HARDY CACTUS. 
Liverpool. found, when the greater depth is laid on, that (OPUNTIA RAFFINESQUIANA. ) 


Coe’s Late Red Plum.—TI find this to 
be a useful variety when very late Plums for 
culinary purposes are required, and when grown 
and ripened on a wall it is even good for dessert. 
If netted and kept secure from the attacks of 
insects it will hang very late on the trees.— 
RO; O. 








VEGETABLES. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS. 

Mushroom Houses. — It_ frequently 
happens that an outbuilding of any description 
that can be spared for the purpose will answer 
as well or better for the growth of this vege- 
table than houses that are built expressly for it. 
For amateurs to succeed in the cultivation of 
Mushrooms it is necessary to reflect a little 
upon the natural conditions of their growth. 
As every one connected with rural affairs 
is without doubt aware, Mushrooms grown 
in the open fields are not equally plentiful 
every year. In seasons when they are the 
most abundant it will invariably be found that 
it is when the earth has been warmed to a con- 
siderable extent by a long continuance of hot, 
dry weather before August, with a copious 
rainfall during that month; this produces in 
the heated ground something almost approach- 
ing to fermentation, as will easily be ascer- 
tained by plunging the hand during a hot season 
in loose earth a day or two after it has been 
well moistened byrain. The heat and moisture 
thus combined start the spawn (which in some 
land is always present in quantity) into action, 
and should the atmosphere be still and moist 
and cloudy weather follow, then there is an 
abundanee of Mushrooms out-of-doors. This 
at once points to the conditions necessary to be 
observed when they are to be grown in houses. 
From the present time to the close of the year 
they may be produced with the greatest facility 
and certainty ; they can be grown in a very 
small building, but the larger the internal 
space, within reasonable limits, the less fluctua- 
tions there will be in the temperature, especially 
in changeable weather—a condition of great 
importance to success, An empty stable, or 
any similar place on the ground-floor, will 
generally be found to answer; if there be an 
apartment above, all the better, and a thatched 
roof is much to be preferred to either slate or 
tile, for the variations in the weather will have 
less influence upon the internal temperature 
than if the roof be covered with slates or tiles. 


Making the Beds.—Manure in quantity 
proportionate to the space at command, or the 
size of the bed to be made, should at once be 
procured ; this “may consist of from a few 
wheelbarrowsful up to an ordinary cart-load 
or more ; letit be fresh, and such as has not 
been saturated by rain, or has previously fer- 
mented to any considerable extent. Shake out 
all the long litter, leaving nothing but the 
droppings and short bits of straw ; throw it 
together in a heap, either in an open shed or 
in the place where the Mushrooms are to be 
grown ; do not allow it to remain so long as to 
ferment violently—to avoid which turn it over 
two or three times at intervals of four or five 
days; by this time it will have discharged the 
superabundant moisture, and can be at once 
made up. The bed or beds may be made 
altogether on the ground-floor or can be con- 
structed in the form of wide wooden shelves, 
two or three above each other, with spaces 
between of 3 ft. or 4 ft. ;- but where there is 
room I should recommend their being made 
altogether on the ground-floor. 
manure well together, and beat it solid with the 
fork as the work proceeds to the thickness of 
about 1 ft., making the whole smooth with the 
back of the spade. 


Spawning.—Insert a thermometer in the 
middle of the bed, and as soon as the tempera- 
ture falls a few degrees under 80° put in the 
spawn, which should previously have been 
broken into pieces about the size of a small egg, 
and thrust in just below the surface 8 in, or 
10 in. apart. It will be safer not to soil the 
bed for a few days until the heat appears to be 
declining; the depth of soil used varies 
considerably with different cultivators, some 
using several inches, others being equally 





Shake the | 





the beds are longer in coming into bearing, as 
it takes more time for the spawn to run, The 
soil (any ordinary loam) must be of a medium 
moisture, neither too dry, nor so wet as to be 
adhesive ; beat it quite firm, and cover at once 
with dry hay. 


Watering.—In the course of a month 
the Mushrooms should make their appearance 
—about which time examine the bed, and if 
it be too dry, which will be indicated by the 
buttons not swelling freely, give it a moderate 


moistening with tepid water applied through | 


a rosed can, after which replace the hay on 
the surface. When the bed has been in bear- 
ing for some weeks and the growth of the 
crop begins to slacken, soak it moderately 
with tepid water, which will often have the 
effect of inducing a further production. Of 
course I am supposing that the building is 
not provided with-any heating medium. As 
the autumn months advance other Mushroom 
beds may be made up, and the warmth given 
off by the manure for these will keep up the 
requisite temperature for the growth of the 
Mushrooms. Towards the close of the year, 
when the weather becomes cooler, a little more 
covering may be used to the beds; the door in 
all cases should be kept shut, and any win- 
dows or other apertures through which the 
external air can get in quite closed,—T. P. 





Potato Crop.—I have just finished taking 
up my second early Potatoes. 
the crop has been a capital one, and generally 
pretty free from disease, especially Excelsior, 
Beauty of Hebron, and last, but by no means 
least, Snowflake. Out of some thirteen of the 
very best varieties grown ina dry, sandy loam 
from seed obtained from first-class houses, I find 


that the last-named of the above trio is, with the | 
exception of International, the heaviest cropper | 
and handsomest tuber of any second early va- | 


riety in my garden ; and, what is of far greater 
importance to the general grower, its cooking 
and keeping properties are immeasurably supe- 
rior to that variety. In fact, with me it is 
only second in these respects to Magnum Bonum, 
which up to the present, and for the past three 
seasons, has entirely escaped the disease, which 
is more than I can say on behalf of either Wood- 
stock Kidney or Reading Abbey, although grown 
in the same plot—aye, and in the same row—with 
Magnum Bonum, and which, moreover, had the 
extra advantages of soot and wood ashes,—Sus- 
SCRIBER, Towcester. 


Potato Notes.—Alpha (Pringle’s) spread 
thinly on a loft, and lightly covered with straw, 
not moved all the winter, budded freely— 
buds some 3 in, long, with green leaves, when 
the Potatoes were planted, on the 28th April, in 
a south border. On the 28th June a luxuriant 
healthy growth, and, when dug, nice Potatoes, 
of size up toa hen’s egg. Beauty of Hebron, 
planted on 13th February, produced on the 26th 
May Potatoes as large as hen’s eggs. The 
stalks replanted when dug on the 28th June 
had a lot of small Potatoes, which would 
evidently have given a second crop if left in the 
ground, The old sets‘of this Potato, after the 
crop was dug in June, sent out new buds, as if 
never planted. Large mealy delicious Potatoes 
were used of this sort on the 25th of June. 
Extra Early Vermont, planted the 4th of March, 
were covered with white blossoms and the foliage 
strong and healthy, with large Potatces and a 
heavy crop.—Wwm. Jounston, Ballyhkilbeg, Co. 
Down, 


Radishes for Winter.—For autumn and 
winter use these must be sown at intervals, 
from the beginning of August till the middle 
of September. To produce a crop fit for table 
at Christmas they must be sown in a framethe 
first week in October—say, a frame that has 
been used for Cucumbers or Melons— which 
should be filled within several inches of the 
glass with light soil; sow the seed not too 
thickly, protect from birds, and give plenty of 
air when the weather is mild. Protect from 
frost by covering and mulching round the frame, 
and there will be plenty of Radishes for salad 
on Christmas Day. For sowing in the open 
ground in summer and autumn I prefer the 
white Turnip, and Wood’s Short-topped and 
French Breakfast for the frames.—H, O. 


On the whole, | 








WueRe variety is sought for this plant should 
certainly be grown. It is so entirely distinct 
from every other kind of hardy plant, as to ren- 
der its presence in a garden highly desirable. 
Its perfect hardiness is beyond all question, as 
I possess a plant which has braved without 
flinching the rigours of ten successive winters. 
Excessive cold it does not mind, but stagnant 
moisture at the root will soon carry it off; 
therefore, plant it in a high and dry position, 
where it may catch every ray of sun in the 
summer, and where superfluous moisture may 
easily drain away. It is strange that this inte- 
resting plant should be so little known in Eng- 
lish gardens; it is only within the last few 
years that growers in this country have taken 
it in hand. It is by no means a new plant to 
Kuropean gardens, having been for many years 
in general cultivation in Germany, where I 
have seen specimens some 6 ft, across, com- 
pletely carpeting the surface-soil with their 
curious fleshy stems and producing a quantity 
of handsome bright yellow flowers. In this 
stage of development it is very interesting, 
presenting a remarkably distinct, quaint, and 
ornamental appearance. Those who possess a 
rockery will have no difficulty in affording this 
plant the conditions indispensable to its wel- 
fare, as if planted in the sunniest and driest 
place it will be sure to thrive. Where sucha 
suitable situation does not already exist, it is 





Hardy Cactus (Opuntia raffinesquiana). 


very easy to form a raised mound of earth and 
stones on which to plant it. The soil should 
be free and sandy, mixing with it, in order to 
insure porosity, some brick rubbish, river sand, 
or mortar rubbish. Snails and slugs are ex- 
tremely fond of this plant, and will in the 
spring, and even in mild winters, completely 
destroy it if not prevented. A liberal dressing 
of soot will keep these pests at a distance, and 
will impart luxuriance to the plants, for al- 
though the Cactus family object to manure in 
the soil, they fully appreciate a top-dressing of 
some concentrated manure, soot, or guano, 
The propagation of the hardy Cactus is easily 
effected. The cutting, consisting of a single 
joint, is placed in very sandy soil, placing 
the pot containing it in a sunny, airy situation 
under glass, and watering very sparingly. In 
a short time it will form roots, and will then 
commence to push out several young shoots, 
which in their turn may be taken off. 
J. CORNHILL. 


The Smaller Scented Water Lily 
(Nympheea odorata minor).—This may be grown 
in any vessel if it be of sufficient depth and 
width to allow room for the full development 
of the leaves. The soil, which should be laid at 
the bottom from 4 in. to 6 in. in depth, should 
consist of one part fibry loam, half part well 
decomposed leaf-mould, and half part river sand 
and gravel. The vessel should be quite filled, 
and should be made to overflow daily by water- 
ing with a fine-rosed watering-pot, as this 
removes all floating green matter. A layer of 
fine gravel, spar, or similar material should be 
laid on the surface of the soil, in order to keep 
it from mixing with the water.—W. G. 

Sunflowers.—These are generally regarded 
as suitable only for cottagers or for gardens to 
which little attention is given. As ornamental 
plants they are, however, not to be despised, 
their robust growth and commanding aspect 
rendering them suitable for many situations 
where plants of smaller growth would be quite 
lost. If placed where protection is afforded 
from high winds, and allowed sufficient space, 
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they assume a somewhat dense, branching habit ; 
and when covered with bloom present a very 
distinct, and by no means unattractive appear- 
ance. On no account should more than one 
plant be put in a place. Crowding Sunflowers 
destroys their distinctive characteristics. The 
double Sunflower (Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pl. ) 
is a fine perennial, which is very effective when 
planted in large masses along with Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks, Tritomas, or other tall-flowering 
plants. It looks extremely well, too, in shrub- 
bery borders, or in mixed beds in which bold 
and striking colours are desired.—G. 


Tropseolum Hunteri.—This is a dwarf 
Tropeolum of the compactum type. It is sin- 
gularly dwarf in growth, has leaves scarcely 
larger than a shilling, and bears numbers of 
small bright scarlet flowers. It is well adapted 
for small beds and moist districts, as in the wet- 
test weather it does not make a very profuse 
growth. Like all dwarf bedding Tropzeolums, 
it should be raised from cuttings to keep it true 
and dwarf, as all the compactum section have a 
tendency to run out when raised from seed.—D. 


Foxgloves and Ferns.—There is no 
mixture superior to these for effect. The long 
spikes of brilliant colour resting on verdant 
Fern fronds, with now and then a fine leaf tower- 
ng up among the coloured spikes, are inimitable. 
The two also agree well together if neither be 
planted so thickly as to predominate over and 
smother the other.—D. T. 


Sweet Peas for Furnishing Cut 
Bloom.—Blooms of Sweet Peas are universal 
favourites, and one great advantage in growing 
Sweet Peas for this purpose is that the oftener 
the expanded blooms are gathered the longer 
the plants continue to produce them. By sowing 
early in November we have had them in full 
flower in May, and with attention to mulching, 
watering, and gathering every expanded flower 
as it is ready, we have had plenty of blossoms 
the whole season.—G. 


Two Useful Annuals.—A gay effect has 
been produced in the herbaceous borders here 
by alternate tufts of the richly-coloured Conyol- 
vulus minor and the Crimson Flax (Linum 
grandiflorum). These were sown in the borders 
early in spring, and thinned out to a few of the 
strongest plants. Hardy annuals such as these 
when thus treated produce most beautiful effects 
not excelled by Pelargoniums and other tender 
plants that require wintering under glass.—A., 
Sussex. 


The Neapolitan Violet.—Winter is 
fast approaching, and the season for growing 
winter-flowering plants will soon be over. Nea- 
politan Violets suffer much from drought and 
red spider, and they must, therefore, be well 
looked after till the end of September, especi- 
ally as regards watering. If the soil and situa- 
tion chosen for them be suitable and good, 
crowns selected and planted out in spring will 
require very little attention beyond watering 
and keeping them free from weeds and runners ; 
but if extra fine crowns and flowers be re- 
quired, they will need greater care. The best 
plan is to confine the plants in spring to a sin- 
gle crown, selecting such as are strongest and 
best ; prepare a border facing the north with 
some fresh loam and rotten manure, and plant 
the crowns out on it 9 in. apart. Wireworms 
and slugs are two of the greatest pests which 
Violets have. Therefore, in using fresh loam it 
shouid be well looked over, so as to pick out all 
the wireworms; a little soot put in it will 
tend to keep down slugs. Red spider is also 
very troublesome to Violets, but a sprinkling 
twice or thrice a week with water will keep it 
in check. A mixture of soot and sulphur is 
also a good remedy for this pest, but it should 
be syringed off afterwards, well washing the 
under sides of the leaves. Sometimes this Vio- 
let will grow very weakly, and the leaves be- 
come yellow, as if attacked by red spider. Ifa 
plant in this condition be lifted it will be found 
that the cause of the disaster is in the soil ; the 
roots will be seen to have turned black, and, 
at the same time, no sign of blight will be 
foind on the plants. Lime-water applied to 
such plants will often restore them to health. 
This disease seldom attacks them, except in 
wet seasons. This season let the runners be 
all taken off carefully ; pick all the yellow or 
bad under foliage, so as to keep the plants 
free from slugs; hoe among them once a fort- 
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night, so as to keep the ground fresh, and 
allow the rain to penetrate to the roots. Water 
once a week with soot and cow-manure water, 
in which a few sheep droppings have been 
steeped. Mix them in a large tub, putting 
about 2 quarts to 4 gallons of water ; with this 
water the plants every other day during hot 
weather; but if rains come they only require 
a little manure water about once a week till 
the time of transplanting has arrived. If Vio- 
lets are required to be in flower early in De- 
cember, they should be lifted and planted in 
their winter quarters earlier than if they are 
to flower in spring.—H. G. 


Two Good Carnations.—In a large col- 
lection of Tree Carnations grown in pots I noted 
two which ought to occupy a prominent place in 
every collection. One named Mons. Baldwin is 
a tall grower, and bears very large, well-formed, 
bright crimson flowers, which last on the plants 
in good condition for two or three weeks. Gari- 
baldi is the name of the other ; it is a dwarfer 
grower, but an equally abundant bloomer, its 
orgs being 3 in. across, and of a bright scar- 

et.—S. 


Acanthuses in Bloom.—These are begin- 
ning to get a well-deserved place in our flower 
borders, and also occasionally in the sub-tropi- 
cal garden. It, however, takes some time to get 
them thoroughly established, and hence we do 
not as yet often see them at their best. The 
large dark-leaved one, called A. latifolius, re- 
quires considerable time and good deep, rich soil 
before it attains its full size; it is then very 
effective. In some heavy cold clay soils these 














Spiny Bear's-breech (Acanthus spinosus) ; showing habit 
of plant. 


do not appear to flower freely. In warm 
open soils they bloom freely enough, and their 
flowers have a very distinct appearance from 
any others, and much quiet beauty. By the way, 
it is said that the firmly but delicately-chiselled 
beauty of the flowers and their surroundings led 
the Greek sculptors to adopt them as the origi- 
nal model of the celebrated Corinthian capital. 
Acanthus longifolius, A. latifolius, and A, spi- 
nosus are all kinds that flower well in good 
sandy loam, and which are much admired by all 
who see them. Where plants for indoors have to 
be largely provided, the Acanthus latifolius and 
mollis will also be found to be most useful, not 
only on account of their beautiful green foliage 
fitting them so well for large vases, but from the 
fact that they retain their health and vigour, 
and continue to produce fresh foliage in positions 
so imperfectly lighted and ventilated, that 
scarcely any other plant would exist for any 
length of time.—J. G. 


Tyerman’s Groundsel (Senecio pul- 
cher).—This fine garden plant now flowers in 
London nurseries. It is a stately species, the 
flowers of which are fully 24 in. in diameter, 
and of a rich crimson-purple colour with a yel- 
lowdisc. The plant attains a height of from 15in. 
to 18 in., the flower-stem being branched. It is 
not an annual, as was at one time supposed, and 
as the seed rarely ripens in this country, the 
period of blooming being late, it may be useful 
to know that it is readily increased by means of 
root-cuttings.—B. 


Phlox Drummondi a Continuous 
Flowerer.—Not the least amongst the many 
good properties possessed by this beautifulannual 
is that of its flowering continuously late in 
autumn; when most of the occupants of the 
summer flower beds begin to fade this is even 
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AUTUMN FLOWERS AND ANNUALS TO 
BLOOM IN SPRING. 


THERE are plenty of beautiful flowering plants 
which bloom freely and naturally in autumn 
but they require to be thoroughly established, 
and should, therefore, be planted early in 
spring and carefuily tended during the summer 
months. Let us take, for instance, the herba- 
ceous Phlox, the colours of which are both 
chaste and brilliant. They should be planted 
in rich soil in March, and should be mulched 
and well supplied with water throughout the 
growing season. The same. may be said of the 
Chrysanthemum, which requires generous treat- 
ment. Anemone japonica, of which both the 
white and red varieties should be grown, is a 
beautiful autumn-flowering plant, as is also the 
brilliant Lobelia fulgens. This latter plant 
should be planted in free light soil ; sandy peat 
is the best material, as in this the roots are 
not so liable to decay. Then there are Rud- 
beckia Newmanni, a showy perennial with 
yellow flowers; Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora, flowers snowy white, lasting far into the 
autumn ; various kinds of Michaelmas Daisies ; 
the Golden Rod, Stokesia cyanea, and last, 
but not least, the beautiful family of Clematis, 
which last in beauty up to the close of the 
autumn. By meansof the above-mentioned plants 
a garden may be made gay and interesting 


throughout the autumn months. Annuals for - 


spring flowering should be sown at once. They 
may be sown where they are to bloom, which is 
the least trouble, but as they need full exposure 
to sun and air, they should be sown where they 
are not hemmed in by tall-growing plants. 
Choose, therefore, a piece of ground in an open, 
sunny situation, and fork it up, so that it may 
come into a nice free mellow condition ; rake it 
perfectly level, and then sow in very shallow 
drills. If the weather is dry water the drills 
before sowing the seed, and sow thinly, Thin 
out the seedlings when up to 4 in. apart, so 
that they get robust, a point of the utmost im- 
portance, as they have to endure the vicissitudes 
of the winter months. By the commencement 
of October they should be placed in their per- 
manent situations, planting them quite 9 in. 
apart, for it should be remembered that autumn- 
sown annuals attain much larger dimensions 
than those sown in spring, and consequently re- 
quire much more space. A square foot is none 
too much for a spreading plant like the Nemo- 
phila, the beauty of which cannot be properly 
estimated unless thus treated. Tee 








What is the Use ?—The following 
sensible note from an American contemporary 
may be read with profit by many of our readers 
who ask queries :—If ‘‘ J. B. H.,” of New Hol- 
land, Ohio, had signed his full name, he might 
long ago have had an answer by postal card— 
telling him that there were probably no Cash- 
mere goats in the country.—There was nothing 
in the question that ‘‘J. B. H.” need be 
ashamed of ; even were he candidate for Pre- 
sident, no capital could be made against him. 
What is the use of writing letters and omitting 
to sign them? The general fate of such is the 
waste-paper basket. If a letter is aot ot 
sufficient importance for the writer to sign it, 
itis of no sort of importance to us, and three 





more floriferousthan in the height ofsummer,—J, | 


cents may be saved if the writer puts it into 
his own waste-basket. 


New Grass-cutter.—We have lately had 
the opportunity of seeing a handy little tool for 
cutting Grass where a machine is inconvenient 
or too costly. It is patented by Mr. Ridgway, 
18, Market Place, Macclesfield, and so far as 
our experience of it goes it does its work satis- 
factorily ; and if it proves durable, as it appears 
likely to do, 1t will doubtless command a large 
sale. An illustration will be found of it in our 
advt. columns, 

Improving Lawns.—We have read with 
pleasure ‘J. D.’s” interesting notes on thissubject. 
As to the varieties named by ‘J. D.,” heis quite 
right as far as he goes. We find it advisable to 
add other fine-growing sorts, and such as are 
naturally inclined to tiller, especially when 
mown. It is to the careful selection of grasses 
possessing these desirable qualities that the close 
and springy nature of the lawns produced at the 
Paris Exhibition is attributed. 
to turf, itis, as ‘‘ J. D.” remarks, very often care- 
lessly chosen, and our experience is that so great 
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is the expense, trouble of after management, 
and coarse appearance of many lawns produced 
by turfing, seeding is becoming much more 
general, and the fact is, that if people would 
only seed more liberally, a more satisfactory 
result would be obtained in as short a time as 
with turfing. It is a very common error to 
suppose that grass seed will grow well, however 
sown, and however little attended to. But the 
fact is, it requires a very finely disintegrated 
seed-bed, and especially so the fine growing 
varieties recommended for lawns. The depth 
to which the seed should be covered is another 
important point, which is not sufficiently 
attended to. The looser the texture of the soil, 
the deeper may the seed be covered with impu- 
nity. But we consider the safest plan is to 
rake the seeds in very lightly, and give a good 
covering of old hotbed or some similar substance, 
which protects the seed from birds and sun, at 
the same time encouraging germination and 
growth.—CartTer & Co. 

Cure for Celery Blight.—Having been 
for some years troubled with Celery blight, the 
attacks of which are readily recognised by the 
leaves of the plant looking as if they had been 
scalded, I determined to seek a remedy which 
should either kill or cure. I directed my kitchen 
gardener to fill his 36-gallon water-barrow with 
sufficient water to dissolve two 1-lb. boxes of 
Gishurst Compound, mixing with it 1 lb. of 
Pooley’s Tobacco Powder, and filling up the 
whole with boiling water, stirring all well to- 
gether. The mixture, after being allowed to 
stand for some twenty-four hours, was used to 
water the affected Celery plants, a watering-can 
with a very fine rose being employed for the 
purpose. The plants having been well saturated 
with this mixture were then examined, and the 
grubs which had burrowed in the leaves were all 
found to be dead. The crop at the present mo- 
ment looks most flourishing, the mixture having 
evidently acted not only as an insecticide, but as 
a fertiliser. About three weeks after I repeated 
the same treatment with another crop, with pre- 
cisely the same results.—J. R. 


ee 


RE-ISSUE OF PAXTON’S ‘ FLOWER 
GARDEN.” * 


Tue re-issue of this old work, the first num- 
ber of which is before us, we should say is both 
an unwise and unprofitable undertaking. It is 
too expensive and uninstructive to ever become 
popular, and the coloured plates are anything 
but good. In the face of the great amount of 
good work which remains to be done, and may 
be done by even those who only look at matters 
from a business point of view, it is not desirable 
that descriptions of plants which have been 
banished from our gardens as undesirable should 
be re-issued in the form of a new gardening work. 
The first number begins with two new plates, 
both hard, and poor, and crude in execution and 
colour as plates can be. The plate of Spirea 
palmata is a dirty dull purple, the plant being 
of a fine bright crimson-red. No doubt suc- 
ceeding numbers will contain old plants re-issued, 
and we hope with a better result than the 
present one. The editing is done by Mr. Baines, 
who, of course, is well acquainted with the 
cultural details of many plants, and is well able 
to describe the conditions under which they 
are most likely to succeed. The arrangement, 
however, is as puzzling as it well can be. On 
the first page we get a short description and 
some cultural hints on a genera of Orchids ; 
next, we get similar information respecting a 
Spirea ; then, short botanical descriptions of an 
Aristolochia and another Orchid, a Cactus, a 
few words about a hardy plant ; then we get to 
a rare Dracena. Next, we come to a Berberis, 
then a few more common greenhouse and half- 
hardy plants, and a rare Anthurium, a line on 
a rare terrestrial Orchid, then more Berberries. 
We turn over leaf, and come to a mixture of 
hardy, and stove, and greenhouse plants, and 
another Anthurium, and presently another 
Spirza, and another dose of half-hardy annuals, 
&c.; and, coming to the last page, we have 
Orchids, with which we started, a couple of 
Ferns, and finish off with a magnificent Trumpet 
flower belonging to the Bignoniads. This being 
the case in the first number, we must leave our 
readers to judge what the work will be like 
when completed, or rather finished. 





—_——_ 
* Re-issue of Paxton’s ‘‘ Flower Garden.” London: 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, : 
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THE COMING WEEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 6.—Sowing annuals in 3-in. pots for 
spring bedding ; potting cuttings of Centaurea candi- 
dissima and Cauliflower plants forearly work ; removing 
plants of Coleus from cutting frame, and putting them 
where they can have more air; setting Strawberry 
plants out singly to ripen their crowns ; putting pot 
Vines into an airy situation ; shifting late-sown Primulas 
into 6-in. pots ; planting latest sown Endive; also some 
Endive in Asparagus trenches; planting Violets in 
frames, the manure in which should not be too hot, or 
they will not succeed; removing all nets from trees 
where not wanted ; placing boards over some Endive to 
blanch it, but this is not so good a plan as tying it; 
syringing Gardenias well with clear water for bug, after- 
wards with 5 oz, soft soap to a large potful of water ; 
manuring land for August-sown Cabbages ; fumigating 
Orchids for thrips. 


_ Sept. '7.Sowing the latest Radishes ; potting bulbs 
in loam, manure, and sand, and potting up Pelargo- 
niums from the flower garden; tying up Chrysanthe- 
mums and spring-sown tree Mignonette ; getting frames 
on Violet beds; digging land ready for Lettuce ; getting 
manure fora new Mushroom bed; giving a little guano 





Flower of the Spiny Bear’s-breech (Acanthus spinosus}. 


to Celery and sloping sides of trenches slightly to let 
in more light and air. 


Sept. 8.— Potting Hollyhocks and putting them intoa 
pit ; also Roman Hyacinths (five to a pot) and Roman Nar- 
cissi (three to a 44-in. pot); planting main plantation of 
Strawberries ; gathering Cox’s Orange Pippin Apples ; all 
Onions nearly harvested; earthing up latest planted 
Cauliflowers. Plants ready for house decoration :— 
Asters, Mignonette, Sedums, scented-leaved and double- 
flowered Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Maize, Zinnias, Scutel- 
larias, scented Verbenas, Heliotropes, Amarantus, Petu- 
nias, Balsams, Vallota purpurea, Musk, Rhodanthe 
Coleus, Lilium lancifolium, L. auratum, Justicia carnea, 
Nerine, Agapanthus, Hydrangea, Tuberose, Plumbago, 
and Primula. 


Sept. 9.—Sowing Mustard and Cress, some under 
cover, and some in boxes in heat; re-sowing Spinach 
where first sowing had failed ; y otting off Mangles’ varie- 
gated and Mrs. Pollock Pelargoniums, putting the latter 
under glass; potting and plunging bulbs in sand; put in 
cuttings of Cerastium in a frame ; planting some more 
July-sown Cabbage and some more Endive on Onion 
ground; taking off runners from Strawberry plants in 
pots ; tying up more Endive for autumn supply; gather- 
ing Williams’ Bon Chrétien and some Louise Bonne 
Pears ; pruning Laurels again, being particular not to in- 


jure the foliage, also Cotoneasters on walls; exposing 


Tomatoes to the sun; Calceolarias, Pelaryoniums, 
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north wall early in June and stopped, and which were 
about the first week in August put on the south side, 
and when the flowers began to expand removed under 
class, are now in small pots, and in good condition for 
stands. 

Sept. 10.—P otting all outdoor struck variegated Pe- 
largoniums ; shifting Primulas from cold frame behind 
wall to pits in the sun ; pricking out Cauliflower and green 
and red Cabbage ; sponging Camellias ; syringing young 
Vines with strong soap-water for thrips; gathering 
autumn Bergamot Pears and Keswick Codlin Apples ; 
lifting first field Potatoes ; putting hand-glasses ready in 
which to prick out Cauliflowers ; cutting from Cabbage 
quarter any useless heads, in order to induce the stumps 
to form sprouts ; pinching off all runners from Straw- 
berry plants in pots, and clearing old Strawberry planta- 
tion. 

Sept. 11.—Potting Tom Thumb and other green- 
leaved bedding Pelargoniums ; moving Heliotropes in 
pots under cover ; planting a large piece of August-sown 
Bath Cos Lettuce, also Cabbage Lettuce, Stanstead 
Park, Victoria, and Wheeler's Tom Thumb for winter 
and spring ; staking and tying October Mignonette ; go- 
ing over and nailing wall trees ; gathering Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Cherries, and Currants, also Apples, Fondante 
d’Automne and Thompson’s Pears, and Capsicums ; put- 
ting Basil and Marjoram in a box ina dry place ; cleaning 
Asparagus beds, seed beds, and Celery ridges ; getting 
all frames and cases painted, and putting sulphur on 
pipes to keep down mildew on young Vines. 

_ Glasshouses. 

Primulas.—Late-sown Primulas required 
for flowering in spring should now be shifted 
into 6-in. pots, which, with the aid of manure 
water, will be found large enough for fast- 
growing, soft-wooded plants. Primulas like a 
compost consisting of good fresh loam, with 
one-sixth leaf-mould and a little sand. Press 
the soil firmly in the pots, letting?it come well 
up to the base of the under leaves, so as to 
keep the plants secure in their places without 
rocking about, as they do when not potted low 
enough. Let both these and the earlier sown 
plants intended to flower through the last 
months of the year and early portion of the 
next be for some weeks yet in cold frames 
exposed to plenty of air, elevated close up to 
the glass, with the lights off in fine weather, 
particularly at night, as exposure to the dew is 
of considerable service to them. A piece of 
very thin, open netting stretched over the 
frames during the daytime when the sun is on 
them will be much better than exposing them 


to its full influence. 


Cinerarias.—Attend well to those which 
are rapidly filling the pots with roots, as any 
deficiency in the way of water will so far injure 
them as to cause the loss of their lower leaves, 
and when that happens, however well flowere d 
they may be, they lose half their beauty. Let 
the plants be looked over every ten days in 
order to see that aphides do not get a lodgment 
on them, or a like loss of leaf will be the result. 
If the plants be fumigated to destroy aphides it 
should be done lightly, or the foliage will be 
liable to get injured. The safest course is to 
watch closely, and immediately a plant is 
affected with either aphides or thrips to dip it 
sn Tobacco water, a supply of which ready for 
use should always be at hand in every garden, 
large or small, especially during spring and 
summer, when these insects come to life so 
quickly. 

Double Petunias.—Cuttings of these 
should now be put in for flowering next spring 
and summer, after which the old plants, when 
done blooming, may be thrown away, as young 
ones are in all respects better, and occupy less 
room. 


Nierembergias.—These are very suitable 
to edge vases for summer decoration, where 
their drooping habit and profusion of flowers 
are seen to advantage. They are particularly 
adapted for use in window boxes or for room 
plants, Cuttings should at once be got in, 
selecting the softest shoots that have not a 
disposition to bloom. Put in the points of these 
lin. apart in 5-in. pots in sandy peat surfaced 
with 4 in. of sand; water them immediately 
and cover with a bell-glass, putting them in a 
warm house or frame. When they are struck 
they should be placed singly in small pots for 
the winter and kept near the glass. If they 
can be accommodated with a temperature of 45° 
in the night it will keep them growing. 

Ferns.—In places where Ferns are grown, 
if the plants stand on any loose material that 
will hold moisture, such as ashes or sand and 
fine gravel mixed, kinds like Pteris serrulata, 
and the varieties of Adiantum, such as A. cunea- 
tum, formusum, and pubescens, will drop their 


Phloxes, and Fuchsias, that were put at the back of a spores and vegetate in quantity without the 
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trouble of a special preparation in sowing them. 
The young plants that thus come up in spring 
will now be large enough for putting singly in 
small pots; for these do not use them too 
large, but in all cases let them be proportionate 
in size tothe plants. Peat is the most suitable 
soil in which to grow them when it can be 
had good, but where not easily procurable, 
“these and other Ferns will grow in ordinary 
loam, always taking the precaution of keeping 
it porous by a liberal admixture of crocks 
broken tothe size of Horse Beans; or coal 
cinders will do equally well broken small, to 
which some sand has been added; the propor- 
tion of this latter, for these as for all other 
plants, cannot be exactly determined, being 
dependent upon the quantity of sand the soil 
naturally contains. Ferns, unlike many plants, 
should, as soon as potted, be immediately 
watered, for if ever the soil ba allowed to 
get so dry after potting, as is needful for sub 
jects that do not require so much water, they 
will flaz, and whenever this occurs to a Fern, 
especially when its roots have been disturbed, 
as in the case of potting, it receives serious 
injury, and generally loses many of the fronds. 
The cultivation of Ferns is often associated 
with the ideaof a dark, heavily-shaded situa- 
tion. This produces a disposition of the fronds 
to damp off in winter, especially if the growth 
has been made in too close and warm an atmo- 
sphere. Ferns so treated generally make very 
large, deep green fronds, but not enduring; the 
varieties above named, which are so useful for 
general purposes, can scarcely be grown with 
too much light, provided they are shaded 
slightly from the direct rays of the sun when it 
is powerful. Older plants of Ferns, such as 
the above grown for cutting, should be kept 
in comparatively small pots; by this means 
any disposition to luxuriant growth is checked, 
and they will stand in water for several days. 


Flower Garden. 


Beds and Borders.—The mixed or 
baceous border should now have carefulaitention, 
as Phloxes, Pentstemons, and many other late 
autumnal flowers will now be in full beauty, 
and should not be in any degree marred or 
disfigured by being associated with the decaying 
flowers and foliage of other occupants of the 
border, nor should such plants be by any means 
cut down prematurely or in an unripened con- 
dition; but, at the same time, all dead and 
decaying matter may be removed with advantage 
to them as well as to the general appearance of 
the garden. As regards annual plants, they 
should be at once removed as soon as their 
beauty is over, unless in cases were seed may 
be required, and this should be carefully picked 
as it becomes ripe. A border of herbaceous and 
Alpine plants and bulbs, whether situated upon 
the margins or belts of flowering and evergreen 
shrubs or otherwise, should be so arranged as to 
have the flowers peculiar to the different seasons 
so distributed throughout the entire length and 
breadth of the border that no part of it will, at 
any season of the year, be entirely destitute of 
flowering plants; and care should also be 
taken to properly graduate the various species 
as regards their height, so that dwarf-growing 
plants may not find themselves partially hid or 
overshadowed by taller-growing sorts. Beds or 
clumps of double-flowered Zinnias are now in 
fine condition, andare most valuable as autumnal- 
flowering plants, and possess the power of re- 
sisting drought to a very considerable extent, 
especially if a deep, rich, and well-manured soil 
has been selected for them, and such encourage- 
ment they well deserve. Go carefully over the 
beds now and select a few of the very finest and 
most distinct blooms as seed-bearers, and mark 
them by securing to them pieces of coloured 
worsted or other material, and pick them as soon 
as they are ripe. By this means the strain will 
be continually improved, while the reverse will 
be the case if the seeds are gathered indiscrimi- 
nately. Let Chrysanthemums, German and 
other Asters, as well as all other late-flowering 
plants, be carefully staked to prevent them 
being blown down or injured by high winds. 
Order, or get in readiness, the various bulbs 
which will soon be required for furnishing the 
flower beds for spring. The cuttings of such 
plants as the Verbena, Petunia, Coleus, and 
Alternanthera, which may have been struck in 
close frames or pits, will now, in most instances, 
be well rooted, and the store pots or pans con- 
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taining them should be placed on cinder ashes 
in the open air, fully exposed to the sun for some 
time, or as long as it can be done with safety ; 
this will have the effect of rendering them ro- 
bust and hardy, and it is of the greatest import- 
ance to have them in this condition before the 
approach of winter. 

Window Plants.—Remove plants that 
have done blooming, and always endeavour to 
have good healthy foliage if flowers are scarce. 
The Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are the best of 
all window plants ; display them to advantage, 
and pick off seeds and decaying leaves from 
Tropeolums. Balsams and Asters are now 
very pretty in windows, as are also some plants 
of Tagetes and African Marigolds. Give plenty 
of water to plants of Creeping Jenny, and per- 
mit the shoots of the Virginian Creeper to droop 
in graceful festoons. Introduce a few Cocks- 
combs, yellow Calceolarias, Grasses, and any 

ther miscellaneous plants obtainable. Indeed, 
a very pretty ornamentation in the window is 
the Japanese Maize grown in pots. Mesem- 
bryanthemums, too, are very useful for a dry 
position, and Gazania splendens for a sunny one. 
The various small-leaved Ivies, too, should not 
be forgotten; they are useful for suspended 
baskets, screens, or for spreading over balconies, 
and they grow and thrive under. even adverse 
circumstances. ferns and Selaginellas are also, 
as everybody knows, excellent for windows, 
especially those facing the north or east; and 
for windows facing the brightest sunshine, 
Acacia lophantha, and other kinds of Acacia, 
some sorts of Asparagus, Convolvulus maurita- 
nicus, Grasses, and other plants of that sort 
are suitable. 
Fruit. 

Vines.—Examine the inside borders of late 
Vineries, and see that the soil is not too dry 
before the Grapes become nearly ripe. Where 
such is the case, lose no time in giving sufficient 
water to mature the crop, and also to keep the 
soil moist enough to prevent the fruit from 
shrivelling during winter. Iivery favourable 
opportunity must be taken advantage of to push 
on very late Grapes this month, for the decrease 
in the amount of sun-heat, which will be felt in 
subsequent ones, will be unfavourable to their 
development. Late Grapes are better flavoured 
when thoroughly ripe by the end of September 
than later, and they arenot so liable to damp 
throughout the winter when in this state as 
when only partially ripe. Gros Colman is in 
many instances a bad kind to colour, but it often 
eats well when tinted with green. No anxiety 
need be felt about the colouring of the Black 
Alicante ; 1t will do so under all circumstances, 
The surface of the border under Grapes ripe for 
autumn use should now be kept very dry, to 
prevent damping amongst the fruit ; and do not 
rake or stir the loose surface-soil, or a great deal 
of dust will rise to rest on and disfigure the 
berries. Keep the ventilators of all Vineries in 
which the fruit is all cut wide open night and 
day, so that the fruit may become ripe as soon 
as possible, 


Peaches and Nectarines.—If it is 
found difficult to. get the wood of these fully 
ripened in orchard houses owing to the growth 
being more profuse and luxuriant than usual, 
the only way of aiding maturity will be as soon 
as the fruit has all been gathered to cut out all 
useless spray and shoots, tying out the remain- 
der thinly, and then to apply artificial warmth, 
accompanied by a moderate amount of ventila- 
tion, till the wood begins to get brown and hard ; 
the trees may then be gradually inured to bear 
full exposure. Though the fruit is gathered, 
inside borders must still receive good supplies 
of water, and syringing must be resumed to keep 
down insects, and so preserve the foliage in a 
healthy condition till the fruit-buds are well 
developed. 

Strawberries.—Plants in pots shoald now 
have abundant space, in order that air may play 
about the foliage, The pots should be occea- 
sionally lifted, to prevent any roots entering the 
ashes or gravel on which they are placed, Keep 
all runners persistently pinched off, and pull out 
weeds as soon as perceived, for if left to get 
large there must necessarily, on their removal, 
be a certain amount of mutilation of surface 
rootlets. If after heavy rains any are water- 
logged, turn out the plants and rectify the 
drainage, for there can be no healthy root action 
whilst the plants continue in such a condition, 








Vegetables, 

In a well-managed kitchen garden what is 
termed the busy season extends throughout the 
year, but if there ever were a slack time it would 
be during the present month, when, for the most 
part, all winter crops have been sown or planted, 
and others, such as Onions, Potatoes, &c., har- 
vested. Any spare time, however, may be de- 
voted to the destruction of weeds. All Potatoes 
of whatever kind ought now to be lifted. Win- 
ter Greens and Broccoli planted between the 
rows of Potatoes will now require earthing up. 
Regarding the utility of this practice, there can 
be no doubt that it is highly beneficial, both as 
a support against wind and as favouring the pro- 
duction of a large amount of stem rootlets, 
which are of the greatest service to the plant. 
Continue to plant all ground as it becomes vacant 
either with Coleworts, Cabbages, or sprouting 
Broccoli. If not yet sown in sufficient quantity 
seeds of the following vegetables should be got 
in at once, viz. Chirk Castle Blackstone 
Turnips, Bath Cos and Hardy Hammersmith 
Lettuces, Harly French Horn Carrots, Turnip- 
rooted Radishes, and Winter Spinach. Thin 
out former sowings as early as the seedlings can 
be handled, and keep the surface soil about them 
open by hoeing whenever the ground is suffi- 
ciently dry to admit of that being done. August- 
sown Cauliflower plants ought not to be left in 
the seed bed to become drawn or weakly ; a good 
sturdy plant that will winter well can only be 
ensured by pricking out early. If the ground 
be ready for them, those that are intended for 
wintering under the protection of handlights 
may be planted in that position at once, and the 
lights can be put over them any time before there 
is danger of injury from frost. Box edgings 
should be clipped, also hedges, and all decaying 
vegetable refuse should be removed to the ma- 
nure heap. 

Unless where a deficiency of winter vegetables 
has been put in, and there are good strong plants 
at hand of Kale or Coleworts, it is not advisable 
to plant more of the ground that becomes vacant 
after this, as the time intervening before the 
growing season is over is not sufficient to admit 
of these late-planted crops attaining a useful 
size, and they seriously interfere with the pre- 
paration of the ground for another year without 
making any adequate return. Let all haulm of 
Peas, French and Broad Beans, or Lettuces that 
have run to seed, or anything of a similar de- 
scription, as soon as they have ceased to bear or 
to be of further use on the ground, be at once re- 
moved. It is a mistake to allow anything of 
this kind to remain, for so long as any growth 
continues, it is so much extracted from the soil 
to no purpose. They should, therefore, be con- 
veyed to the refuse heap as soon as possible, 
Let all ground be well hoed as often as weeds 
make their appearance. These will not cease to 
spring for some time yet, growing, as they do, 
with a lower temperature than most cultivated 
crops. Where salads are in demand, especially 
in the spring, it is well now to sow a little Corn 
Salad and American Cress. 








Warm Exposures for Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables.—From observa- 
tions made in different parts of the country, 
I have come to the conclusion that the south, 
south-west, and west are the only exposures in 
a garden worth utilising for the culture of early 
crops of flowers, fruits, or vegetables. A south- 
east wall gets the full force of the sun when it 
shines from early morning till about 11 a.m., 
but it never experiences the intensity of the 
sun’s rays like a west wall, which is always 
much the warmer of the two; and, besides, 
the crops on an east border are more liable to 
suffer from frost, because the sun shines upon 
the frozen plants before they are thawed; this 
they are sure to be on a west border before the 
sun reaches them. For producing early crops 
of such fruits as Apricots, Peaches, and 
Cherries—the latter of which do uncommonly 
well on a warm wall—there is hardly any posi- 
tion so favourable as the angle of a dwelling 
house facing the south-west. The heat radiated 
from both walls after twelve o’clock on a sunny 
day is often more than tropical, and greater 
than the temperature of an ordinary south 
wall. We have seen the thermometer record 
about 140° in the angle of a house wall in the 
north. When early Roses are waced, no better 
situation can be had for them, A 4.4 climber, 
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like Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal Niel, or, indeed, 
any of the dwarf kinds that naturally flower 
early, produce flowers three weeks or a month 
earlier in such corners than elsewhere. It is 
the shelter from cold winds more than the pro- 
tection from frosts which hurries vegetation.— 
de 8. 








ROSES. 

Rose Hedges.—We never heard any one 
remark that they had too many Roses ; indeed, 
in nine gardens out of ten there are no more 
than are sufficient for room vases and other 
indoor decorations. If Roses be, however, 
wanted in profusion, either for cutting, for pot- 
pourri, or for other purposes, plant Rose hedges 
on the fringes of the lawn or alongside woodland 
walks and drives; or if Briers already exist, 
bud them with any of the vigorous, free-bloom- 
ing varieties that may now be found in cultiva- 
tion. Bud, in short, all the Briers that exist 
within half a mile of the house, and then after 
a time there will be Roses enough for every- 
body. It should never be forgotten that the 
soil on which Briers will grow will produce 
the most lovely Roses, and that wherever there 
is a fence of Hawthorns, Crabs, or Sloes, there 
the finest Pears, Apples, and Plums would grow 
equally well. A hedge of Sweetbriers is a 
luxury, even in the most princely garden ; there 
1s one at Moor Park, and most fragrant it is 
after every summer shower. Among the Roses 
best suited for hedges, none are better than 
Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal Niel, Noisettes, 
Banksian, Ayrshire, Boursault Amadis (itself 
one of the best of stocks on which to graft or 
bud delicate Teas and Noisettes), climbing 
Devoniensis, Lamarque, and the common Sweet- 
brier. If variety of colour or fragrance be 
desired, then interplant with Clematis and 
golden or scarlet-flowered Honeysuckles and 
the white Jessamine. A Rose hedge once well 
planted requires very littleattention afterwards ; 
a little shortening back of the too luxuriant 
shoots, and a mulching of rotten manure and 
leaves every winter will be sufficient, an outlay 
which will be amply repaid in the shape of 
plenty of Roses. —B. 

Striking Rose Cuttings.—lIf ‘‘ Mark ” 
will leave the striking of his Rose cuttings until 
the end of September, when the sap is running 
down, and use ripe shoots of the year, and allow 
the cuttings which root to stand undisturbed 
until the following October, he will most likely 
get over his difficulty, and have a nice lot of 
own root Roses.—J. D. 


Climbing Roses.—I am sorry I do not 
know the name of the cluster Rose which has 
done so well this year. It is rather uncommon, 
I think ; I only know one other garden where it 
grows in my neighbourhood (Redhill, sandy soil). 
I shall be happy to send any one flowers when 
it blooms next year. Many gardeners would 
know its name, but I have not met with one 
who does.—Mark, 








Bone Dust as Manure.—With reference 
to a remark in GARDENING August 7 respecting 
bone dust as a manure, I believe it to be one of 
the most valuable in existence when it can be 
obtained pure, but the difficulty of procuring it 
unadulterated often prevents its use. The fact is 
many of the men who collect this (before selling 
it to the dealers) mix with it such a quantity of 
foreign matter, as lime rubbish, silver sand, saw- 
dust, &c., that after it has again gone through 
another mixing by the dealers it is compara- 
tively worthless, having but very little of the 
genuine article init. I have made quantities of 
this for many years (being a bone brush manu- 
facturer), and the collectors have often paid me 
a higher price for it when pure than the dealers 
have charged after its having passed through 
the hands of both themselves and the collecters, 
Moreover, the exhorbitant price often charged 
prevents many from purchasing the article. The 
price in its pure state (or as pure as it can be 
swept up from the floor of the workshop) should 
not exceed 12s. per cwt. ; but care must be ob- 
served in its use, as only a small quantity mixed 
with the earth, or thrown over the surface, will 
be found sufficient ; but those wishing to use it 
in Vine borders will find the bone pieces more 
useful, as_ they last many years in the ground. 
REUBEY *“7AKELY, 














House and Window Gardening. 


Harrison's Musk as a Window 
Plant.—Young plants of this in 3-in. pots, 
placed in a window early in spring, will con- 
tinue flowering continually, if well supplied 
with water, until midsummer. They should 
then be potted into 6-in. pots, and the shoots 
should be carefully pegged down over the new 
soil ; they will then go on growing and fiower- 
ing until late in the autumn. They require 
plenty of moisture at the root at all times, 
Another good way is to put in a pot or two 
of cuttings about midsummer from the old 
plants. Five cuttings in a 4-in. pot placed in a 
shady frame or in a window under a bell-glass 
will soon strike and form bushy plants. In 
turn the tops from these may be removed and 
put in for succession. 


Gardening on ‘'Window-sills.—Some 
time ago I saw the following simple, but very 
effective and inexpensive mode of making a 
window-sill continually bright and pretty : Some 
wire netting was fastened to each side and filled 
with common Moss; in this were sunk to the 
brim pots containing flowers of any desired sort 
or colour. The Moss prevented the plants from 
getting too dry, and with a little water they 
were kept in good growing condition. I think 
that those beautiful Forget-me-nots, named by 
“‘T, F.” in your issue of August 7, could be 
grown to perfection by this simple method.— 
‘T. FRIP. 








Wasps’ Nests.—A simple and effectual 
way of destroying these is to pour into the 
hole after dark about a pint or a quart of coal 
tar, then stuff in a brickbat and pour more tar 
on toit. Another remedy is to pour into the 
hole about half a pint of paraffin oil. . If 
burnt out with brimstone, melt the brimstone 
first In a pipkin ; then pour it on toasheet of 
paper, which roll into a scroll about the thick- 
ness of your wrist; light it and place it in the 
hole ; then blow gently into the hole with a pair 
of bellows, after dark of course; afterwards 
little annoyance will be experienced from wasps. 
—H. Z. Brewster, Wrentham Lodge, Exeter. 


The Thrush a Snail Destroyer.— 
The thrush is no favourite of cultivators, owing 
to its being fond of bush fruit. Judging from 
what I have observed of the doings of this 
bird, however, Iam of opinion that the harm 
which it inflicts upon us is more than counter- 
balanced by the amount of snails and slugs 
which it destroys. I do not believe that there 
is any wild bird so voracious in this respect as 
the thrush. This season a family of these birds 
found their way into a small plantation of 
Raspberries, and I noticed at times a sharp 
knocking like that of hitting one stone upon 
another. This I eventually found to arise from 
one of the birds making use of a large stone 
upon which to break the shells, and a hetacomb 
of these lying around plainly indicated the 
havoc which had been made amongst them, 
Previous to this discovery, I had observed an 
unusual number of empty shells scattered 
about. The parent birds had, doubtless, fed their 
young upon their contents, I am convinced that 
were it possible to tame and keep a pair of 
thrushes in a garden, we should be but little 
troubled with snails and slugs. To many who 
may have been annoyed by the depredations of 
this bird, it may be some consolation to know 
that during the greater part of the year it lives 
mainly upon that which is one of the greatest 
scourges of both the professional and amateur 
cultivator.—-J. C. 


Heckfield Place Gardens.—In accord- 
ance with now an established rule, Viscount 
Kversley will throughout next week, dating from 
September 6, throw open his beautiful gardens 
and grounds free to the public. In doing this 
the noble lord displays a degree of unselfishness 
not toocommon, alas ! amongst the rich, too many 
of whom prefer to keep their fine gardens and 
mansions to themselves, and rigidly exclude all 
unprivileged outsiders. The gardens at Heck- 
field are very beautiful, and the grounds superb. 
In all departments the work is well done, and 
many a useful lesson in gardening may be 
learned by a visit. The place is situated in 
North Hants, near Strathfieldsaye, the residence 








miles from Winchfield Station, on the South- 
Western Railway, and the same distance from 
the Mortimer Station of the Great Western line. 
It is also about nine miles from the towns of 
Reading, Wokingham, and Basingstoke. 

Saving Flower Seeds,—When nearly 
ripe the pods of Stocks and other plants gene- 
rally open a little. Then gather, and hang them 
up in a dry place over a sheet of paper, on which 
they will fall. Any that do not can be rubbed 
out by hand.—B. 


To Keep Flower-pots Clean.—Dirty 
flower-pots should be well scrubbed with hot 
water and strong soda. I never allow a pot to- 
be put away or used again till clean and red ; itis 
a slovenly habit, and very bad for plants to allow 
the green to remain on.—B, 


Heating Greenhouses.—In answer to 
many inquiries on this subject, we think we may 
justly draw the attention of our readers to a 
new terra-cotta stove and boiler combined, 
heated by paraffin or gas, now being made by 
Mr. Broadbridge. We have seen it in action, 
and as far as we can judge at present it is just 
the thing that is required for small greenhouses. 
It is constructed so as to give off a moist heat, 
whilst all the fumes from the paraffin are carried 
out of the house through a tube. During sum- 
mer, when not in use, the stove can be stored 
away if desirable. When a moist heat is not 
requisite, which it-is not always in winter, the 
boiler can be left empty with safety, but cold 
water must not of course be poured into it 
while the lamp is burning. 





Abutilons in Greenhouses and 
Windows.—tThese beautiful flowering plants 
are amongst my chief favourites for green- 
house and room decoration, and well repay the 
care and attention of the grower. I cannot help 
wondering that these are so seldom included in 
our collections of indoor flowers, but I am sure 
those who once grow the Abutilon will rarely 
be satisfied without obtaining several of the 
numerous varieties of it. A. Boule de Neige is 
the one most commonly grown by amateurs as 
well as the market gardeners, and its pure white, 
bell-shaped flowers, produced in such profusion, 
are greatly sought after and much admired. 
A. roseflora is another very good variety ; the 
blooms are a beautiful salmon colour veined 
with crimson. These two are’ especially valu- 
able for winter blooming, the first particularly. 
We also have several variegated Abutilons, as 
the well-known tessellatum, with its pretty 
marbled leaves and curiouscrimson tassels tipped 
with yellow, which always proves a great 
addition when placed amongst other dark foli- 
age plants. One thing every person will be glad 
to know, and that is, they are very easily propa- 
gated by taking the young shootsabout 3 in. long, 
and covering them with a bell-glass in a warm 
greenhouse., In three or four weeks they should 
be well rooted without the aid of bottom-heat. 
All this class of plants produce their flowers in 
the same graceful drooping way, very like our 
old favourite the Fuchsia, and when one sees a 
large well-grown specimen Abutilon covered 
with crimson, yellow, or white bells, it is 
certainly an ornament to any conservatory. 
—W. A. G. 

Grevillea robusta from Seed.—This 
is one of the most useful of green-leaved plants 
for decorative purposes, and it is now largely 
grown for market. Seed of it sown early in 
spring will, if properly attended to, produce 
fine, graceful-leaved plants, from 12in. to 1S in. 
high by August. We lately saw a large house- 
ful of similar-sized plants, the result of seed 
sown at the time named,—S. 


Wintering Half-hardy Plants in 
Frames.—Although the system of heating 
houses and pits with hot water has greatly 
simplified the keeping of tender plants through 
the winter, and, to a great extent superseded 
cold frames and pits for that purpose, yet it fre- 
quently happens that small cultivators have no 
heated structure of any kind, and, therefore, 
necessarily fall back on the somewhat antiquated, 
though by no means to be despised, two or 
three-light frame, that, during summer, is usually 
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as cuttings are procurable, say in the end of 
July, commence propagating Pelargoniums. 
Get some boxes 4 in. deep, and of lengths most 
convenient tor storing purposes, and fill them 
with tolerably fine, sandy soil; in this insert 
the cuttings, prepared in the usual manner, 
about 2in. apart. These will root freely in a 
fully exposed position if moderately supplied 
with moisture, and they will be well established 
in the boxes before winter sets in. During 
August such tender, soft-wooded cuttings as 
those of Lobelia, Alyssum, Verbena, &c., may 
be readily propagated in store pots under hand- 
glasses or cloches set in a tolerably shaded posi- 
tion, giving a little air at night, picking off any 
decayed leaves, and giving water sufficient to 
keep them from flagging. The pots should be 
well drained ; at least, they should be one-third 
full of potsheds, over which should be put a 
covering of rough soil, finishing with finely- 
sifted soil and clear, sharp sand. As soon as 
they commence to grow, which will be in about 
three weeks from the date of insertion, give 
more air, and after another week remove them 
to an open situation, but sheltered from rough 
winds. The growing points and all flower-buds 
must be kept pinched close, in order to induce a 
dwarf, sturdy habit. About the end of Sep- 
tember, or early in October, set the frames on a 
good, hard foundation of well-trodden coal 
ashes that will keep worms down, and super- 
abundant moisture from rising. A sheltered 
position fully exposed to sun and air is best, as 
at all seasons, when there is not actual frost, 
plenty of ventilation should be given, as stag- 
nant damp is more fre- 
quently fatal than frost. 
The latter, however, 
must be guarded against 
by means of dry litter 
put over the glass, and 
the sides may be se- 
curely protected by dry 
leaves packed firmly 
about 14 ft. thick all 
round. Ifthe boxes and 
pots be elevated on a, 
hollow stage all the bet- 
ter, and only sufficient 
water to prevent flagging 
should be given until the 
days begin to lengthen. 
Then any which it may 
be desirable to increase 
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in a 20-in. pot or tub, placed on a stone table 
2 ft. above the pipes, at the warm end of an in- 
termediate house, the thermometer often falling 
to 45° in midwinter. It is in autumn one mass 
of bloom. ‘The entire plant covers an area of 
100 sq. ft. With the departure of bright sun- 
light and the approach of winter, growth reaches 
aminimum. In January the ripened shoots are 
pruned to short spurs ; after a few weeks more 
the roots are examined, some new soil supplied, 
and the stem tied up horizontally near the glass. 
During the resting period water is not entirely 
withheld, because I consider the ‘‘dry-as-dust” 
practice injurious to the roots ; the atmosphere 
is also somewhat moist. In March the buds 
break with renewed energy, root action follows, 
the vigorous nature of the plant becomes ap- 
parent, a fact which appears to me to form the 
basis on which success or failure, as regards 
continuous flowering, mainly depends, for if the 
advancing shoots be not first thinned and after- 
wards pinched at every lateral, the annual result 
is an exuberance of immature growths with very 
little bloom. But let the shoots be kept evenly 
apart and urained carefully to the wires, as one 
would dowith a Peach tree on the frame method, 
and the sun will not fail in perfecting the growth, 
in strengthening the whole plant, and indicating 
abundance of blossoms. Supplies of water and 
liquid manure, shading from the direct rays of 
the sun, frequent syringings, and clean glass 
are also indispensable to secure good results. — 
J.S., Edinburgh. 

Variegated Adam’s Needle. — This, 
the botanical name of which is Yucca filamen- 











may be removed to closer 








quarters to promote 
young growth for cut- 
tings, as where means for 
propagating are at hand, 
spring-struck plants 
from those kept in store 
ots, such as Verbenas and Lobelias, are the 
est. Pelargoniums, however, are best struck 
in the autumn. Where space will allow, these 
should be potted off early in spring, and as soon 
as they have become well established under 
glass, they may be hardened off under some 
temporary protection. If intended to remain 
in the boxes until they are planted out, strong- 
growing varieties must be allowed more space, 
Climber for Warm Greenhouse 
(Bougainvillea glabra).—Among climbers, the 
blooms of which adorn the roofs and walls of 
our plant houses, there is none more beautiful 
than this Bougainvillea, owing to the large size 
and profusion of its mauve or rather pink bracts. 
Bougainvilleas inhabit the warm, semi-tropical 
valleys lying along the upper tributaries of the 
Platte River, the banks of which are clothed 
with an infinite variety of tropical productions. 
Skirting the forest, the Bougainvillea may be 


seen growing rampant among the branches of 
some tree, which it festoons in a gay but artless 
manner, not without injury, however, to a sap- 
This luxuriance, which lasts in greater 
or less abundance about nine months, is pro- 
moted by copious rains, clear sunshine, atmo- 
spheric influences, and decayed vegetation, but 
with winter comes a check; sometimes the 
leaves fall emtirely, but in ordinary seasons they 
are partially retained, and the dormant state 
quickly passes into one of active growth. These 
conditions indicate that we should grow the 
Bougainvillea in a brisk-growing temperature, 
on the one hand, followed by a decided rest on 


ling. 


the other—treatment which experience verifies 





judging from the behaviour of Bougainvillea 
glabra during a series of years. It is grown here 


Variegated Adam's Needle (Yucca filamentosa variegata). 


tosa variegata, is one of the most handsome of 
fine-foliaged plants. It requires a cool green- 
house temperature and good sandy peat and 
turfy loam in which to grow. It is not an easy 
plant to cultivate, but it well rewards the atten- 
tion it requires. The green-leaved form of the 
plant is perfectly hardy, and flowers freely when 
planted in well-drained soil. 
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I sHovLD much like to know how it has fared 
with the amateur gardeners this year, more par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of London, in 
order that I may compare their accounts with 
my own experience of this rather disappointing 
season. 

To begin with almost the finest March on 
record, with regard to sunny days, the spring 
flowers, such as Crocuses, Primulas, Auriculas, 
and their contemporaries, were very good. The 
Almonds were very late this season, mine not 
coming into blossom before April. By the way, 
how is it the Almond fruit is not more utilised 
with us in England? In the softer stage they 
make a very fair pickle, something like Walnut 
and quite tender. I have had them made into 
tarts, which were not bad precursors of Goose- 
berries. Later on, before the kernel gets too 
hard, they are much appreciated in Pau, and 
were selling there last year at 50 centimes the 
pound. My Almond trees were in blossom with 
the Pear, which is not of very usual occurrence. 
The Gooseberries and Currants did not promise 
very well; there has, moreover, been a great 
deal of sickly wood to cut out. The blossoming 
of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries promised 
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great results, but the promise has been terribl 
nipped. 
damaged by wet, and possessed but an indifferent 
flavour; Raspberries plentiful, but likewise 
suffered from wet and have damped off. Of the 
scanty crop of Currants and Gooseberries the 
birds had the better haif, and the branches are 
now a sad sight, the foliage being entirely eaten 
up by caterpillar. i 
one or two instances, nil, 
ripen well last sunless year ; and the “branches, 
which were covered with blossom in May, are 
stick dry and dead in August. Grapes, outdoor, 
none. 
worst year I have had during the twenty years 
I have inhabited my present neighbourhood, 
between Wandsworth and Wimbledon. 


Strawberries were plentiful, but ae 


Apples and Pears, save in 
Tho wood did not 


Take it altogether, I think this is the 


My 
rarden is not extensive, and my principal crops 


of vegetables are generally Windsor, French, — 
and Scarlet Runner Beans, and the Butter or 


Mont d’Or Bean—a most delicate and delicious 
vegetable, not sufficiently appreciated ; it should 
always be served apart from, not defiled by 
contact with, meat. My first crop of French 
Beans failed; the slugs and the small birds 
divided the spoil. The subsequent sowings will 
not prove quite successful. The Windsor did 
pretty well. The Mont d’Or promised well, but 
have run terribly to leaf; the pods are getting 
on, and, with a continuance of fine warm 
weather, we shall have a golden crop. Peas, 
what were left by the birds, turned out well, 
and I think we shall realise with Salsafy and 
Leeks. Celery is growing well. Potatoes I did 
not try this year. Salading I shall hardly try 
again ; it barely pays, as you can buy itso cheap 
in the neighbourhood of London. 

As regards flowers, my soil is not very good 
for Roses, even with loam added, and the 
severe cold of last winter destroyed three-parts 
of them. I have done pretty well with Gera- 
niums—pink, red, and fancies in pots. I 
planted or potted out from the end of April, 
beginning on a warm border. Fuchsias are late ; 
some stand the winter out of doors, covered 
with Cocoa fibre, and are as early as any of them. 
Heliotrope and Ageratum are late; double 
Petunias have been very rich, and also the large 
Delphinium. Of the modern annuals, such as 
Godetia, GEnothera, Saponaria, which masses so 
well, Silene, pink and white, the almost forgot- 
ten Venus Navelwort, and many others, now 
failing—that fault of annuals—have repaid me 
for my trouble, and I hope to have a fine display 
of Dianthus chinensis. lf the canariensis seeds 
ripen, it will be next year what it was some ten 
years ago—a weed; while since then I have 
paid for the seed at the rate of a halfpenny a 
pip. For many years I did remarkably well 
with Asters, the French designate so well by 
the name of Reine Marguerite. For variety, 
richness of colour, and size, I have never seen 
finer. I used to buy about ten shillings’ worth 
of seed, sending a little to an old friend, now 
no more, an enthusiastic gardener. I must con- 
fess my Asters cost me a lot of trouble, and 
were a source of anxiety while I was away to 
myself and others. Of last year I will say 
nothing anent these flowers ; what I have this 
season don’t look likely to be famous, I am 
inclined to think the seed has not been so good 
during the last two or three years. It is not 
worth while going into more detail. I will just 
add, it has been a wonderful year for smail 
birds, including thrushes. Now, I like Mr. 
Turdus Musicus, to see a little of him, and hear 
him sing. He is quite welcome to take a tithe of 
my Cherries, with a few over; but when he re- 
verses that order of things, and leaves me 
barely the tithe, to say nothing of the few over, 
which I take it are eaten by his cousin Merula, 
I don’t like it. Isee them at it now, while I 
am writing this, in a Cherry tree opposite, pro- 
tected by an array of standards fluttering in the 
breeze. In my boy days the thrush (grieve) was 
quite a favourite plat at decent tables in France. 
Now, I used to have a weakness for a thrush 
pudding ; and if, after a season’s fattening on 
my fruits, a few of these favourite songsters 
would yield me their carcases for my food, I 
might think well of that form of reciprocity. 

As it is, it is all free trade for the thrush, and 

no protection for me. If I fired off a gun my 

neighbours, and I have nervous ones—for in- 
stance, the two old maids next door—would be 
alarmed. I might shoot the cat on one side, 
and frighten the children on the other, which, 
after all, would be a righteous retribution for 
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their outrageous disturbance of my dreams and 
waking thoughts.—W. A. R., in Mield. 
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Staphylea colchica.—This is one of the 
most valuable of shrubs for early forcing that we 
possess, although it is as yet rather rare. We 
have seen it shown at South Kensington in early 
spring by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, 
where it was greatly admired for its wealth of 
ivory-white blossoms. It is propagated by 
means of cuttings, and likes a warm, light, 
well-drained soil; and it might probably suc- 
ceed well grafted on stocks of S. pinnata, the 
Bladder-nut of our shrubberies. Now is a good 
time to get plants for forcing into bloom in 
winter. 
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2722,_Rusty Water.—I take leave to 
tell you that lead pipes may easily be rendered 
perfectly safe as water conduits and cisterns also, 
where water is not impregnated by gypsum or 
sulphate of lime, by coating them with sulphate 
of lead, which is insoluble in water pure or con- 
taining vegetable acid. This is done by filling 
the pipes (if laid) with a diluted solution of 
sulphuric acid in water, one part to ten of 
water by measure, retaining it in the pipes 
by plugs to give time for the acid to pene- 
trate to the lead (through any vegetable 
deposit). New pipes ought to be first subjected 
to the action of a boiling solution of soda ash 
to take off any grease in the pipes. For cis- 
terns, new or old, scouring with sand and a strong 
solution of Epsom salt and sulphate of magnesia, 
letting the scoured lead dry (white), and re- 
scouring dark parts, first scraping offany dark 
scales or accumulation, the acid solution is 
quite the same, but might injuriously act 
on the hands or clothes of the unskilled ope- 
rator. The best scouring instrument is a piece 
of Cocoa-nut husk. If sulphate of lime or 
any other sulphate but that of lead is present 
in the water, lead pipes or cisterns are harm- 
less, because the insoluble sulphate of lead limes 
them from decomposition of the sulphate by the 
lead. But pure water or that containing vege- 
table acids in any combination will dissolve 
lead, which thus becomes a truly dangerous 
poison to all mammalian animals, not the less 
so that it may be slow and obscure in its pro- 
oe to the external symptons of lead poisoning. 

eaves falling into leaden water cisterns in 
London have, by generating acetic (?) acid, 
photographed themselves in the solid lead in the 
process of their natural decay by the acetic 
acid biting away the metal similarly to aqua- 
fortis in copper etching.—J. B. 


2841.—Houseleeks.—I think there is no 
other sort but the one you have got, Semper- 
vivum tectorum, or Common Houseleek, which 
will succeed well on walls. But in Sedums, 
commonly named Stonecrops, you may get a 
good variety, both in plants and colour of 
blooms, which will grow in such positions you 
mention. The following are the names of a few 
that I think will be suitable either in boxes 
or on the walls or roofs : Sedum album, flowers 
white ; S. anglicum, flowers white or pinkish ; 
S. acre, flowers bright yellow. These rarely 
exceed 4 in. high. 8S. reflexum, S. glaucum, 
and §. rupestre bear yellow flowers, and grow 
from 6 in, to 1 ft. high; S. telephium (flowers 
purple) and S. rhodiola (flowers yellow) grow up 
to 18 in. high. I cannot say where these may 
be bought ; but they grow wild on rocks, moun- 
tains, walls, and gravelly places along the sea 
coast. I have seen some splendid specimens in 
Lincoinshire and Wales.—J. J. NEwTon. 


2828.—Hibiscus africanus.—This pretty 
annual is a little difficult to manage. It is 
just on the borderland between hardy and half- 
hardy. In seasons such as we sometimes have 
when there is no spring to speak of, and cold 
weather at the end of March is followed by 
hot weather in April, it would no doubt prove 
a hardy annual; but in cold, wet seasons, 
when winter lingers in the lap of spring nearly 
up to Midsummer Day, the seed rots in the 
ground, and what does germinate, even in a dry 
soil, gets on very slowly, and barely justifies 
its occupation of the ground. J found the best 
way to manage it was to sow in 7-in. pots in a 
sunny greenhouse, thinning out the plants to 





one in each pot, and plant out with balls of 
earth entire as soon as the weather was warm 
enough.—J. D. 


2842,--Cleaning Garden Pots Equal 
to New.—Hydrochloric acid will burn the 
hands and clothing ; it is also poisonous ; it dis- 
solves rapidly both zinc and iron, of which 
metals galvanised iron is a combination ; it has 
no action upon lead, so that an old leaden cis- 
tern would answer to hold it in; any earthen- 
ware vessel glazed inside would also suit. If a 
pan of clean water in which some washing soda 
is dissolved be kept close handy, the hands could 
be dipped in that when the soda and acid on the 
hands could combine to form common salt. A 
white linen overall could be worn over the dress, 
and washed in soda and water after using. The 
hydrochloric acid of commerce is impure, and 
should not be allowed to stand in a leaden vessel 
if that is used.—J. D. 


2723.—Plants for Greenhouse Walls. 
—I do not think a list of names could be given, 





as it would occupy too much space. All kinds 
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2783.— Caterpillars on Gooseberry 
und Currant Bushes.—There is, I think, 
some confusion about the caterpillars that attack 
the Gooseberry and their origin. My own im- 
pression is that the chief mischief is done by the 
larve of asawfly named Nematus grossularie. 
The perfect insect or fly measures across the 
wings when extended about § in., and the 
body isabout gin. long. They are gay-coloured 
insects, having yellow throat with black spots 
above and below, yellow body, legs of the same 
colour, and black feet. They have four wings. 
They hatch two and sometimes three broods in 
the summer, the last remaining in the chrysalis 
state all winter, descending and burrowing into 
the ground beneath the bush, entering the soil 
from 2 in. to 4in., according to its firmness. 
The best time to commence the attack is in 
winter, by taking 3 in. or 4 in. of soil from under 
the bushes and replacing it with fresh ; by this 
means many of the sleeping insects will be 
destroyed. Then again, a sharp look-out should 
be kept on the bushes in June, when the first 
insects appear. They lay their eggs on the 








Ivory-flowered Bladder-nut (Staphylea colchica). 


of stove and greenhouse Ferns and Mosses will 
grow on such a wall. All the fine-leaved Bego- 
nias, of which the B, Rex may be taken as a 
type, will be at home, as will also such orna- 
mental-leaved stove plants as Fittonia argyro- 
neura, Gymnostachyum Verschaffelti, Sonerila 
margaritacea, Tradescantia zebrina and T. vit- 
tata, and the variegated Grass (Panicum varie- 
gatum). Among flowering plants Gloxinias and 
Achimenes will succeed, as will also many 
other plants not now referred to.—E. H. 
2782.—Caterpillars in Cabbages.— 
It is as well to persevere in handpicking the 
caterpillars from the Cabbages, as those destroyed 
now will lessen their numbers next year ; but 
when they are so badly infested there is so 
little hope of making the present crop usable, 
that I should recommend the Cabbages to be 
cut and given to the pigs. If the Cabbage 
stalks are left, and the earth between them 
stirred up deeply with a hoe and some short 
manure spread among them, they will break out 
again, and the next crop, although smaller in 
size, will most likely be clean and free from 


insects.—E. H, 





underside of the leaf, in the hollow places along- 
side the midrib, and as they are then compara- 
tively few in number may be easily destroyed. 
—KE. H. 

2631.—To Preserve Cut Flowers.— 
Put them in a glass and a piece of charcoal in 
the water, and set the glass on a plate and 
cover it over with a bell-glass, and put as much 
water on the plate as will exclude the air, and 
place it out of the sun. In the case of flowers 
with loose petals, such as Pelargoniums, &c., a 
drop of liquid gum dropped in the centre will 
make them stand much longer than they other- 
wise would do. To restore faded flowers cut a 
small piece off the end of the stalk, and dip the 
stalk in boiling water one minute.—HELP ONE 
ANOTHER. 

2722,_Impure Water.—Ina reply to this 
query in number for August 21, it is stated 
that 300 yards of lead piping would render 
water poisonous. As this might cause much 
unnecessary uneasiness to many people, will 
you allow me to correct this rather too sweep- 
ing statement. Rain-water or water containing 
no sulphates or carbonates in solution will 
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dissolve lead oxide and become poisonous, but 
very few spring or river waters are in this 
condition, sulphate of lime being present in 
most waters, or in its’ absence sulphate of 
maguesia. It has been abundantly proved that 
one grain of either of these salts in a gallon of 
water is sufficient to prevent the solution of 
lead oxide ; therefore any waterthat causes soap 
to curtle (any hard water) is safe to keep in 
leaden cisterns, and to run through leaden 
pipes. The hardness of water before and after 
boiling is tested by Clarke’s process with a 
standard selution of soap.—Joun 8, LinForpD, 
F.C. V. 


2834,—Garden Refuse.—The best way to 
dispose of all garden refuse when there is not 
an animal toeat it is to dig a hole or trench 
18 in. to 24 in. deep and bury it. Tread it in 
and chop it up with the spade, and, if possible, 
pour several buckets of house slops or liquid 
manure upon it, and replace the earth. In a 
few days it will settle down. The refuse should 
not be within 1 ft. of the surface, and when re- 
quired to plant or sow over it, tread the earth 
to make it sufficiently solid. The fresher the 
refuse the better, and if this plan is continually 
practised, the soil will not only become 
deepened, but rich. 


2578.—Blight on Asters.—I shared the 
same fate as John E. Cheese with my Asters, 
but have since very effectually cured them by 
thoroughly mixing 21b. of carbolic disinfecting 
powder (Sharratt’s) in a bucketful of water, 
and allowing it to settle, and when clear syring- 
ing all the plants with the liquid. The leaves 
have now all uncurled and the flowers coming 
out well. Ihave also found it a perfect cure for 
all insects in the greenhouse, &c., and does not 
harm the plants.—F, A. 8. 


2783.—Caterpillars on Gooseberry 
and Currant Bushes.—I think the cater- 
pillar mentioned by G. H. Mortimer turns into 
the magpie, Currant, or Gooseberry moth, one 
with black spots and blotches on a white 
ground ; the upper wings have also some yellow 
markings. He had better kill all the moths he 
sees ; it will at least lessen the number of eggs 
laid. They may be beaten out of bushes, or 
found resting on railings, and as they havea 
very weakly flight, may be easily caught. The 
yellow underwing caterpillars do no harm, as 
they’ feed on Dock and other low plants.— 
lite TPS INE 

2800.—Ants in Houses.—Get a tumbler, 
put in it two tea-spoonfuls of brown sugar or 
treacle and quarter tumbler of water ; cover it 
with paper just tied round ; make a hole in the 
middle of paper about the size of a shilling. 
Place the tumbler in the nest and you will soon 
find it thick with ants. I have tried this in 
my greenhouse and garden, and it has proved 
quite a success.—Pu. N., Jersey. 


2594 & 2597.—Maggots intCarrots,— 
As prevention is better than cure, I will give 
the method we practice about here, and we 
grow clean bright red Carrots free from worms, 
maggots, or scab, and of a large size. On 
every acre of land sow 12 or 14 ewt. of agricul- 
tural or house salt, and not less than 4 quarters 
(8 sacks), 1f more all the better, of soot. Mix 
the two with good earth or other soil (not ashes), 
and cart it on one month before sowing the 
Carrot seed, and either drag or harrow it in. 
My land is common sand, and this year’s crop 
is on the same land as last year, and I have a 
grand crop of clean, large, bright Carrots. Where 
none of the above compost is used you can tell 
to an inch ; no manure is required.—G. Brock- 
LESBY. 


2626.—Potatoes Diseased.—Mr., Kane’s 
answer to this question seems likely to me to 
doharm. I have a garden on wet clay, and 
have tried more than thirty different sorts of 
Potatoes. I have found burning the clay the 
best method. This year, after thirteen months’ 
occupation, I have had a splendid crop of 
Potatoes. The only two touched with disease 
are Early and Late Rose, both a magnificent 
crop, especially Late Rose, which has produced 
about 20 tons to the acre. From one 9-yard 
row I got 56 1b. But the Roses and Snowflake 
are not to be depended on. Last year all grown 
in this garden were rotten. So far the best 
earlies are Veitch’s Ashleaf, Sutton’s Ashleaf, 
Rivers’ Ashleaf, Alma Kidney, Golden Kidney, 
Myatt’s Prolific Ashleaf. Paterson’s Victoria 











were also all bad last year, and a great many 
Scotch Champion which did not eat well. 
Magnum Bonum, though continually in the 
water, produced four bushels of sound Potatoes 
from a bushel set, none bad, and they were all 
sound for replanting. The only bad Potatoes 
this year had accidentally been manured with 
road scrapings. Snowflake would have gone, 
but I got it up at once, though it was not ripe. 
Mona’s Pride, Fenn’s Early White, and Fenn’s 
Bountiful were all good, but being smothered 
in Brussels Sprouts, did not crop so heavily. 
Excelsior I can’t get at yet, because a neigh- 
bouring Magnum Bonum has extended over its 
protecting haulms. Finally, your correspondent 
had, in my opinion, better plant Snowflake, the 
two Roses very sparingly, not too much 
Champion or Victoria, and place his main 
dependence on Magnum Bonum for the late ; 
Veitch’s Ashleaf, Myatt’s Ashleaf, Alma 
Kidney, and Golden Kidney for the early crop. 
I have used Amies’ Manure for all the Potatoes, 
and I have not yet heard of any crop, even on 
favourable soil, which is nearly as good or 
heavy as mine on wet clay.—Poor ,CURATE, 
Worcester. 


2885.—Heliotropes and Verbenas.— 
Both Heliotropes and Verbenas may be propa- 
gated now by means of cuttings, and some may 
be put in up to the end of September ; later 
than that heat would be needed to induce them 
to strike ; but unless there is heat at command 
all the winter it is not well to strike cuttings 
in heat in the autumn. If a few good stock 
pots of cuttings can be got to stand through 
the winter plenty of cuttings may be taken 
from fthem in the spring. The cuttings now 
should be made from stout growth that is not 
flowering, and the soil used should be ordinary 
pot-soil, having on the surface, one inch in 
depth, an admixture of one-half{sharp, clean 
sand. When rooted the pots will keep well on 
a shelf in the greenhouse. 


2833.—Preserving Vegetable Mar- 
rows.—Marrows for preserving may be of any 
kind, the larger perhaps the better, and should 
be quite three parts grown, the rind getting 
set, but not hard. In this stage the fruits are 
less watery and the flesh more solid. The 
proportion of fruit to sugar is as 6 lb. of the 
one to 4 lb. of the other. The Marrows 
should be peeled and cut into strips, the seed 
vessels being cleanly removed. The strips are 
then cut into small squares and put into the 
stew-pan, the sugar being at once added, as this 
hardens the pieces and prevents their boiling 
to a pulp, which is the result when the fruit 
is boiled half-an-hour before the sugar is added, 
but that is the plan to follow when jam is 
needed. About #0z. of ground Ginger is added 
with the juice of two Lemons and the peel 
sliced up small, This is putin in the process 
of boiling. Two hours will suffice for that. It 
is not safe to trust Marrows to be hung by the 
stems, but they should be slung up in anv dry, 
safe place.—A. D. 


2799.—_Keeping Rain Water Pure.— 
If “C. G.” will take a trip to this village, 
Knockholt, near Sevenoaks, he can see ‘‘ the 
best means of keeping rain water pure ” carried 
out in the most simple, cheap, and practical 
manner. As, however, it may be inconvenient 
for him to pay a visit to this place, I will 
describe the mode adopted. Tanks of brick- 
work are built underground capable of holding 
say from five to ten thousand gallons, or more 
if required. These tanks are filled with the 
rain water falling from the tops of houses or 
other buildings through the ordinary gutters 
and pipes. A pump is connected with the tank 
either outside or inside the dwelling-house, 
and the. water is raised in the same manner as 
raising it from a spring well. There are four 
tanks in the village for the gratuitous use of 
the villagers, and every private house has its 
tank. The water in the tanks being under- 
ground is entirely protected from the atmo- 
sphere, and is always in the greatest state of 
purity. Water kept in casks, as ‘“C. G.” 
proposes, very soon becomes putrid, has a bad 
smell, is totally unfit for drinking, and most 
disagreeable for any purpose. These brick 
tanks can be constructed by any well sinker or 
bricklayer, and are very cheap. It is necessary, 
of course, that they should be made waterproof 
by. cement, and closed at the dome-shaped 
top with a close-fitting stone. Knockholt is 








about 700 ft. above the sea level, therefore the 
getting of spring water is quite out of the 
question. The great drawback to this beautiful 
part of Kent was, till within the last ten 
years, the scarcity of water, but since the 
system I have described of utilising rain water 
was adapted, there is no village of a high eleva- 
tion in Kent, perhaps in England, that is so 
abundantly supplied with water, and that of 
the purest quality. I consume a great deal of 
water in my garden, more than I did when I 
lived in the suburbs of London. At that time 
it cost me at least £4 per annum, There are no 
water rates, and any person now building is 
compelled as a condition of granting a lease 
to construct tanks for the houses. The sub-_ 
ject of utilising rain water in the country 
is a highly important one.—S. L. C. 

“C. G.” had better get one of Lipscombe’s filters. 
Dr. Russell says of them, ‘‘ Rain-water by Mr. Lips- 
combe’s new process is rendered bright and sparkling as 
the finest spring water. Alum is said to purify water.— 
R. T.N. 

2892,-Maréchal Niel Rose not Bloom- 
ing.—As your Maréchal Niel Rose has not 
bloomed yet, although five years old, the infe- 
rence is, that you have not the Rose at all, but 
only the stock, perhaps, on which it was worked. 
In the situation you name it is evident that the 
plant, doing well as you say, ought to have 
flowered abundantly. The true Maréchal does 
not like to be pruned only so far that weak 
shoots may be taken out now and then, but the 
strong robust shoots should be laid in to the 
utmost length, as these ought to produce flower- 
ing shoots from every bud the next spring. 
Perhaps, to make certain whether you have the 
true Rose or not, it would be well to invite 
an inspection of the plant by some one who 
may know, as the fact that it does not flower 
leads to the conclusion that it is not correct.— 
A. D. 

2898. Storing Potatoes.—Anattic would 
make an excellent place in which to store Pota- 
toes, because it would be cool, and you ought 
to be able to exclude frost in the winter if you 
would cover up well with sacks or any imper- 
vious material and loose straw. The best plan” 
would be to get either some stout boxes or flour 
barrels and store the Potatoes in them, as 
they are then much less exposed to the cold 
air. One barrel or boxful may be kept in the 
cupboard for present use as needed. A shed 
in the garden is not a safe place either from 
frost or from vermin, but the Potatoes would 
no doubt be safe enough from frost there until 
the end of November. Altogether, we prefer 
the attic for the bulk when stored in tubs or 
boxes as advised.—A. D. 


2827.—_Saving Flower Seeds.—There 
are somany kinds of flower seeds, and there 
are somany diverse methods of dealing with 
them, -that it would be impossible to describe in 
detail in a short paragraph the entire process 
of dealing with all. The simple%{thing to do 
in relation to common plants is to note when 
the seed-pods show ripeness, and then gather 
and expose to the sun until fit to clean out. 
Brown-paper bags, with the name of the flower 
seed saved written upon each are very useful 
with all seeds. It is essential that all should 
be thoroughly ripened before being put away in 
paper packets for the winter. Double Stocks 
do not seed—only single ones. Pinch out the 
points of the flower-spikes, andleaveonly afew of 
the best pods to ripen. The seed then is finer 
and more likely to produce double flowers. 


2828._Caterpillars on Geraniums.—There is 
absolutely no better method of getting rid of the cater- 
pillars upon Geraniums than by handpicking, and it must 
be persistently followed up. If the branches of the 
plants can be well shaken, many may fall to the ground 
and then be picked up, As the skins of the insects are 
transparent, and the food they eat is green, their bodies 
are so much the colour of the leaves, that it is difficult 
to find them on the plants. 


2831.—Sowing Anemone Seed.—The months of 
April and May is the best time to sow seed of Anemones 
in the open ground. The soil should be well prepared, 
deeply dug, and manured, and the surface well fined. 
Draw shallow drills 1 in. in depth and 10 in. apart. Mix 
the seed first with any fine dry material, that it may be 
well separated, then sow thinly in the drills, and cover | 
with fine sandy soil. If sown under glass this may be 
done earlier in the year or even in the autumn, but the 
young seedlings should be pricked out thinly ere they 
become entangled with one another.—A. D. 


2757.—Cactus not Flowering.—Water with boil- 
ing water once a week close to the edge of the flower- 
pot. Ihave flowers every summer. I had two plants 
fullof beautiful blossoms thisseason. I water the same 
when in bloom. Mine are scarlet. Do not he afraid to 
try it.—Lizzy THOMPSON. 
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2789._Sewage in Gardens.—Apply a liberal 
quantity to Cabbages and Broccoli, and upon any waste 
piece of ground, and if any remaining, dig a hole 2 ft. 
deep and empty the cesspool into it, and replace the 
earth. 


2799.—To Keep Rain Water Pure.—The only 
way to have good rain water is to run it into a tank 
underground made of brick, or stone, or cement, to be 
pumped up and passed through a filter for use—the filter 
to be kept in a cool place. 


2720.—Thistles in Meadows.—Pull them up by 
the roots early in spring or summer when the ground is 
soft, or keep them cut down continually with a large hoe, 
scythe, or hook. Gloves required for pulling. 

2826.—Nesida, Rose.—Perhaps a Noisette Rose is 
meant, sometimes called, Rosa Noisetteia. There area 
good many varieties, varying in colour, habit, and hardi- 
ness.—J. D. 


2842.—Cleansing Garden Pots. - Hydrochloric 
acid will dissolve the zinc off a galvanised pan and spoil 
it. It will not hurt a stoneware, china, or glass vessel. 
Ii there areno cuts on the hands it will not hurt them 
if a little diluted. It is poisonous.—W. L. 


2785.—Lily of the Nile not Flowering.—Arums 
will not flower if kept always growing. About May I let 
mine dry off in their pots out-of-doors till the foliage is 
quite withered. Now they have just been repotted, and 
every bit of old mould shaken out of their roots and re- 
placed with new. I find this an excellent plan, as they 
flower abundantly.—B, 


2745.—Moss on Gravel.—Sprinkle it with fine salt 
in dry weather. 


Slugs and Snails.—There is no better way of de- 
stroying them than the constant use of air-slaked lime 
dusted ever the ground, and alsoover the plants which 
may be suffering from them. 








Although the following questions are answered dy the 
Nditor, he wil! be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them according to their experience. 


2924.—Barren Strawberry Runners.—In the 
article on Strawberry cultivation I see itis recommended 
to take off all barren crowns. Now, may I ask the very 
important question, When? I went and looked at some 
plants, and [ could not tell which crowns were barren. 
Of course, in spring, when the plants show signs of blos- 
soming, if cannot be done.—OLpD INDIAN. [An experi- 
enced eye will tell with tolerable certainty which run- 
ners will bear fruit and which will not. The fruitful 
ones show a ptump crown, whilst barren ones have no 
erown at all, so to speak. ] 


2925.—Brussels Sprouts.—What is the earliest 
time that Brussels Sprouts can be picked ? and when 
ought they to be sown and planted ?—R. H., Norwood. 
{By sowing thinly in September and leaving the plants 
in the seed beds till February or March, and then plant- 
ing in good land, Sprouts may be had in October. Sow 
again in February, March, and April for succession, 
planting out when large enough. ] 


2926. Fig Trees.—I have two large Fig trees which 
are now putting forth a quantity of young fruit which 
never comes to perfection. What is thé cause of this? 
and what should be the treatment ?—W. E. V. [Want of 
warmth is the cause. Cover the treesup in winter with 
mats or straw, and you may get some fruits nextsummer. ] 


2927.—Planting Rhubarb.—I sowed some Rhubarb 
seed this summer, and the plants are now from 8 in. to 
5in. long. Will you inform me when is the proper time 
to plant it in the field? and the best ground? as I have 
some low and moist, and some dry. As it will not be fit 
to pull next year, can I plant anything that would make 
a crop between the rows? I propose planting the seed- 
lings 3 ft. apart each way.—F. A. ({It-would be best to 
leave the planting till spring, as the seedlings are but 
small. Plant in the moist land, and well manure it pre- 
viously. You may grow Spinach, Lettuce, French Beans, 
or any other low-growing crop between the rows the 
first season. ] 


2928.—Leaf-mould.—J. B. H.—The littery material 
found under Fir trees is of more harm than good in the 
arden. Leaf-mould is only good when made from Oak 
ime, Elm, and similar trees. The clearing of old ditches 
in which leaves have accumulated for years is excellent 
material. 


2929.—Tomatoes.—At a Loss.—If you have no glass 
accommodation you can only get plants next year by 
raising them from seed or purchasing, the latter being 
the best method, as you may then get plants to put out 
at the end of May, whereas if you raise them yourself 
they will not be ready till the end of June or later and 
the crop will be late in proportion. . 


2930.—Keeping Plants through the Winter. — 
I took a house with a large garden last March. I have 
it fairly stocked with choice Dahlias, Calceolarias, Gera- 
niums, Verbenas, Phlox, and Heliotropes. What ought 
to be my course now, so as to propagate cuttings of these 
for next year, as I don’t want to,buy any more, these 
having cost me £10? I have no glass; could I keep the 
old plants indoors through the winter in a warm spare 
room, or had I better run up a cheap lean-to conserva- 
tory, and have an oilstove? If the old plants are not to 
be kept, how am I to take cuttings? and when and how 
am I to treat them ?—AT A Loss. [When the tops of the 
Dahlias show signs of decay, and before very severe frost 
occurs, lift the roots, cut off the tops to within 1 ft. of the 
roots, aud store the tubers in any shed or room from 
which frost is excluded, burying them in dry soil, sand 
or even ashes, and plant out again in May. Cuttings ot 
Calceolarias may be takenin at the end of October. and 
struck in firm sandy soit under handlights or in a frame. 
Cuttings of Geraniums may be put in sandy soilnow, andif 
potted early in October, and placed in a warm Window 
and kept rather dry at the root, will keep through the 
winter, The old plants may also be potted and kept in 
asimilar position. Verbenas and Heliotropes may be 
struck now, or old plants may be cut back, and be taken 
up and potted in a few weeks, and kept likewise in a 
warmframe, oreven awindow. Having no glass, however, 





your best way would be to sacrifice the few pounds you 
have spent in these plants, and stock your garden with 
a variety of good hardy plants, which will cause no 
trouble but that of planting well, and give a bloom far 
superior to that obtained from “bedding” plants, at 
least, under the conditions named above, from spring to 
autumn.] 


2931.—Moving Fruit Trees.—When is the earlies” 
time at which fruit trees may be moved with safety 7— 
FANNYCUMS. [You may move them at once. Care- 
fully remove the soil 3 ft. or more round the trees with 
a steel fork, so as not to break the roots. Have holes large 
enough to receive the roots without cramping in readi- 
ness; do not plant teo deeply ; 6 in. below the surface 
will be plenty. After planting mulch with rotten 
manure, and stake the trees to prevent wind waving. If 
the’ground is very dry, give a good soaking with water.] 


2932.—Plants for Covering Walls under 
Greenhouse Stages.—P. S. 0.—Some of the small 





growing lvies, the creeping Fig (Ficus repens), or Veitch’s 
Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi) would succeed. 


2933.—Apple Trees from Branches.—I have 
an Apple tree similar to the Burr Knot mentioned in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of last year, No. 12, p. 189, 
which I wish to cut down and make several small ones 
out of it. by division of branches. Would you tell me 
the best time for doing this? also give some limits as to 
the way of planting them.—FANNYCUMS. [We would cut 
off a few of the branches just below the root-like excres- 
cences at once, and plant them firmly 4in. to 6 in. deep 
in a border of good soil. In February put in the others ; 
you will then see which time is best.] 


2934.—Moving Gooseberry Trees.—lannycums. 
—These may be moved at any time from October till 
February, Cuttings are usually put in in february or 
March when pruning is being performed, but you might 
remove some of the shoots, which are not needed when 
you lift the plants, and insert them in firm soil. The 
shoots should be from 6 in. to 12 in. long. 


2935.—Indian Acacia.—I have an Indian Acacia in 
my garden in Dorsetshire; will it stand the winter out- 
of-doors, or must I pot it and take it in?—R.C. C. [We 
presume you mean Acacia arabica. If you have only 
one plant you had better take it indoors, or give it some 
protection. If you have more than one, leave one out 
all winter by way of experiment. ] 


2936.—Plants in Cold Greenhouse.—Will Camel- 
lias answer in a glass house not heated in winter in the 
midland counties? and would any other plant besides 
Azaleas answer in such a house ?—A. K. [Camellias 
would succeed, so would Azaleas, also the choicer Rho- 
dodendrons, Deutzias, Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, some of 
the hardier Passion-flowers, Jasmines, Clematis, and a 
host of other fine plants.] 


2937.—_Seedling Hucalyptus.—J. B. N.—The 
seedlings should be potted and kept ina frame or green- 
house all winter, and they will make good plants for 
putting out in the open border in May. 


2938.—Suckers on Rose Trees.—My Thores- 
byana climbing Rose throws up strong, pinkish; watery 
shoots, very thick ones, besides long, thin, hard-wooded 
shoots. Which ought to be pruned off?—A Novicr. 
[The strong shoots are the suckers, which should be cut 
off.] 


2939.—_Ivy for Front of House.—Which 1s the best 
and quickest growing Ivy for front of house facing south- 
west? and when is the best time for planting it ?—R. H., 
Norwood. [Irish or the Algerian plant. Plant in 
September. ] 


2940.—Caterpillars,—My plants are being ruined by 
swarms of caterpillars, chiefly green, but there are 
several kinds. They have eaten off a row of Pansies, 
destroyed a fine Azalea and Harrison’s Musk. Indeed, 
nothing in garden or greenhouse is quite free. What 
can I do? Ihave watered with paraffin and water; but 
this if weak makes no difference ; if strong, blackens and 
destroys the foliage.—A. B. C. [Caterpillars are remark- 
ably numerous this year, and there is no cure that we 
know of, save that of diligently searching for them 
morning and evening. A circle of soot put round a 
plant will keep them off a little, and _a good plan is to 
strew the ground with Cabbage or other leaves of which 
they are fond, and examine them frequently. 


2941.—Striking Cuttings.—I have a large bed of 
Heliotropes and two of Verbenas of different sorts, and 
I should like to save them by cuttings, but I should like 
to see some comment on striking cuttings of them.— 
GEORGE BAILEY, [Cuttings of both Verbenas and Helio- 
tropes will strike freely at this season of the year if 





placed firmly in well-drained pots of sandy soil placed 
under a hand-light, or in a frame shaded from the sun. 
They must be taken indoors during winter. Young- 
growing shoots only should be chosen as cuttings. If 
you cut back a few plants they will soon give you plenty 
of cuttings, and you might also dig such plants up and 
pot them.] 


2942.— Transplanting Chrysanthemums. — 
G. B.—Plants of these struck in March last may be 
planted out now if desired, that is, if they are intended 
to remain out-of-doors altogether. 


2943.—Pruning Raspberries.— Wood B.—It erow- 
ing in rows the young canes may be left 12 in. to 15 in. 
apart. Cut out all the old canes when the leaves begin 
to fall. The side shoots of the young canes, if any, may 
remain. 

2914.—Plants in Cold Frame.—I have just com- 
pleted a cold frame, 7 ft. by 4 ft. 6in., facing south, 
consequently it gets a good deal of sun. My garden is 
just on the outskirts of a midland town. I should be 
glad to know the names of any plants I can keep in it 
during the winter, and so give more room in a small 
greenhouse.—AMATEUR, Derby. [If you will state what 











plants you have we can tell youif you ean winter them 
in the frame.] 





2945.—Wintering Pelargoniums and Carna- 
tions.—Would seedling Pelargoniums and Carnations 
be likely to do well through the winter if kept in a 
rather draughty living room ?—INbDooTUS. (They might 
exist ; they would not be likely to do well.] 


2946.—Sowing Annuals.—Is it well to sow half- 
hardy annuals generally, and Phlox Drummondi in par- 
ticular, in the autumn ?—INbDocTUS. {Certainly not ; sow 
hardy annuals in September, but half-hardy ones would 
be killed.] 

2947.-Charge of Dishonesty against Adver- 
tisers.—I wrote on the 29th of April, 1830, to a person 
advertising in GARDENING for a packet of seed, for which 
I enclosed thirteen stamps, and I received no answer. J 
wrote again about three weeks afterwards, and still re- 
ceived no answer. Can you give me any reason why a man 
should publish his name in your paper to deceive the 
people 7—THOMAS CLARK. [You do the person to whom 
you sent for the seeds a gross injustice. The fault liesin 
you not sending to him your correct address. We have 
in our possession letters which prove that the seed was 
sent to you and your letters answered, but were returned 
through the Dead Letter Office. If you will send us your 
correct postal address, you will doubtless get your seeds 
and further explanation. ] 

2948.—Hmptying Cesspools.—Is there any way of 
preventing a smell from the contents of a cesspool pre- 
vious to spreading it over land? The land-in question 
is in the centre of a town, and Iam told that the sani- 
tary authority could attack the owner if there is any 
smell, which there would be for a day or two after the 
contents of the cesspool were pumped out and spread 
over the kitchen garden and fields.—S. K. T. [The con- 
tents should be mixed with dry, finely-sifted soil previous 
to being carted away. If peat soil all the better. Have 
a large heap and make a basin in the centre to hold the 
sewage, throwing over it and also in the cesspool a few 
shovelfuls of dry earth as the work proceeds. | 


2949.—Planting Apple Trees.—I want to shade 
a window from the sun by means of an Apple tree. What 
sort would be the best, and the time for planting? The 
soil is of a clayey nature.—F. BARTON. [Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Wellington, and Tower of Glamis are good 
kinds. Plant in September or October.] 

2950.—Canary Creeper not Flowering.—Newt 
—Being in a glasshouse, you must give it all the air you 
can, and no doubt you will have a good bloom by and by. 
The plants were probably planted late ; they are, how- 
ever, sure to flower. 


2951—Planting Passion-flowers.—HW. B.—You 
may plant at once if you procure good strong plants, but 
it would be better to wait till April or May, as then the 
plants get established before the following winter. We 
are, of course, assuming you mean the hardy.Passion- 
flowers to be planted out-of-doors. 


2952.—Giving Azaleas Fresh Soil.—A. E:, Guern- 
sey.—Azaleas are best repotted when they go out of 
flower and new growth commences. 
2953.—_Begonias not Growing.—A. H., Guernsey. 
—In spring you should shake the soil from the bulbs, 
and pot them in fresh soil, and in pots just large enough 
to admit them. Place them in a warm part of the green- 
house and keep moist. Shift into larger pots when they 
get nearly root-bound 
2954.—Fig Tree on South-east Wall.—I have a 
plant well established and which has made good wood, 
and having now at everyjoint, or rather at the base of 
every leaf, a small Fig inregular gradations of size, from 
a Cobnut toasmall Pea. Should all these be cut away? 
—C. E. [Leave them on the plant, The largest will 
probably drop off in spring, but the small ones mayripen 
next summer. ] 
2955.—Soil for Geraniums.—What is the best 
compost for Geraniums from cuttings just nicely rooted? 
—Fipo. [Sandy loam without manure. ] 
2956.—Prolonging the Blooming of Fuchsias.— 
Having aspleudid show of these plants, I am desirous of 
preserving them as long as possible. They are in a pro- 
perly built and heated conservatory. Several of the buds 
drop eachnight; they are watered daily. Can you ad- 
vise me how to prolong their blooming? [Give plenty of 
air, water thoroughly when the plants require it, not 
daily whether they want it or not, and give a little weak 
manure or soot water, or a pinch of Clay’s Fertiliser, or 
Standen’s Manure occasionally. If you cut back the 
shoots of a few of the plants they will break into fresh 
growth, and give a good bloom later on.]* 
2957.—Strawberries for Succession.—I should 
feel obliged if you would tell me the best sorts of Straw- 
berries to plant, in order to secure as long a succession 
as possible ?—J. E. VAUX. [The following are all excel- 
lent sorts, and will give a longsuccession of fruit. They 
ripen in the ordernamed: 1, Keen’s Seedling or Héri- 
cart de -Thury; 2, President; 3, Sir Joseph Paxton; 
4, Sir Charles Napier ; 5, British Queen (if your land is 
stiff loam) ; 6, Elton Pine. 
2958.—_Blighted Grapes.—Mr. ©. Colne.—Your 
arapes are mildewed. There is no hope of saving them 
this year. We would advise you to cut them off at once, 
and dust flour of sulphur on the leaves which are af- 
fected, and giveall the air possible. The cause of the 
mildew is keeping plants in the house, and too moist a 
temperature. Next summer put the plants outside, and 
maintain a drier atmosphere in the house, and give more 
air during fine weather. When wet weather sets in, use 
qa little fire-heat, giving air atthe same time. 
2959.-Heating Greenhouse. — Having built a 
small lean-to greenhouse, 19 ft. by 8ft., against a wall, on 
the opposite side of which is the kitchen fire, could you 
tell me the best means of heating the same? Is there 
any simple means of heating it from the kitchen fire? 
If so, what sort of grate is required?—Soor. [If you 
have a kitchener the boiler of which is fed from a cis- 
tern, you can easily have pipes attached to heat your 
greenhouse, but if only an ordinary open grate with 
boiler fed at the lid as required, your best method would 
be to have a stove for the greenhouse, unless, indeed, 
you care to have a kitchener put in.] 
2960.—Gloxinia Dying off.—I had a beautiful blue 
Gloxinia from a nursery, and very soon after I put it in 
my conservatory it faded and drooped. I have repotted 
it and given it plenty of water until the last seven days, 
when I forbore. What is the cause?—Frmpo. [You re- 
potted and then killed it with water. ] 
2961.—-Calceolaria Drooping..—Why does my Cal- 
ceolaria droop? It has plenty of water, and is in agood 
conservatory.—Fipo. [Careless watering probably.) 
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2962.—Green-fly and Paraffiin.—Some seedling 
Cinerarias had the green fly. I therefore put on them 
some paraffin and water (a wineglassful of the former to 
2 gals. of the latter). The green fly are most effectually 
killed, and go also are the Cinerarias. Could you tell me 
where I have made the mistake?—G. E. T. [In not 
keeping the liquid well mixed, and using it too strong 
on young and tender plants. ] 


2963.—Gloire de Dijon Rose.—A large Gloire de 
Dijon against my house has run up to head about. 10 ft. 
high, and bare at the bottom, Would it do to cut it 
down? If so, when is the time, and how near the ground 
ought it to be cut down?—G. E. T. [We should not ad- 
vise you to cut it down if you want it to bloom. ] 


2964.—Violas Cut Down.—Will Violas that have 
been flowering all the summer, if now cut down, make 
as good a show next year as plants fresh struck?—G. EH. T. 
[Yes, but the flowers will be smaller.] 


2965._Outside Window Gardening.—In a re- 
cent number there was an article on outside window 
boxes. We have had four sets of boxes ordered to keep 
up successional bloom. Will you kindly state which are 
the best seeds to sow for that purpose? We have no 
frame, and our back garden is nearly south. The boxes 
will be in windows facing north-east.—A SUBSCRIBER. 
[Plant one set with Pansies, double Daisies, Aubrietias, 
Violets, Forget-me-nots, Primroses, and other spring 
blooming plants. Another set sow with seeds of hardy 
annuals, such as Candytufts, Nemophilas, Collinsia bico- 
lor, Godetias, Limnanthes Douglasi, &c. Keep the 
other two sets till spring, and sow one with annuals 
similar to those mentioned, and plant the other with 
Lobelias, Ceraniums, &c.] 











QUERIES. 


_2966.—Ivy for Fernery.—Will any reader kindly 
give me the name of an Ivy most suitable for covering a 
wall in a Fernery ?—C. O. 


2967.-Growing Bulbs Indoors.—Will some one 
please tell me the names of the best six single Hyacinths 
for growing in glasses for show? also the best six 
double Hyacinths for growing in pots in a house where 
gas and fires are used constantly? also the names of a 
few bulbs which could be easily grown in the house, and 
their treatment ?—Ross. 


2968.—Plums Cracking.—I have a very fine Plum 
tree, the name of which is doubtful, though I think it 
is called the Denbigh Seedling. It bears large, round, 
pinkish-red fruit, frequently weighing 3 oz., but just 
when the fruit is ripening it invariably cracks, and ex- 
udes a kind of gum. Can any one give me the reason, 
and any preventive ?—J. B, H. 


2969.—Plants under Trees.—What should I sow 
either now for spring, or in spring, to do well under 
trees? The bed has a southern aspect, but is a good 
deal overhung, and in wet weather the trees drip on it. 
It has a good slope ; the soil rather heavy. Also to grow 
on each side of a drive running south, but trees on each 
side meeting overhead in places. I should be satisfied 
if I could get a border, as there are Laurels, &c., down 
each side.—BEGINNER. 


2970.—Damage to Garden.—Can any one tell me 
the law as regards the following: The owner of a stable 
and garden lets the stable to A— and garden to B—, no 
fence between stable and garden. The horse belonging 
to A— gets out and runs over the garden and eats a great 
portion of crops and damages the rest. Can B— claim 
damages of the owner of property for not having a fence? 
or must he claim it of A— ?—PAINTER. 


2971.—Wintering Coleuses.—I have some Coleus 
cuttings which I wish to save through the winter. Will 
any reader suggest a plan whereby I can save them? My 
greenhouse is not heated enough for them.—ENQUIRER. 


2972.-Cucumbers not Fruiting.—I had a Cu- 
cumber plant in a large box trained up a pole to the roof 
of a greenhouse, and is healthy looking, but most of the 
buds are minus fruit, and what fruit there is only attain 
the size of 1 in. long, then turn yellow, and finally drop 
tothe ground. Canany reader tell me the cause? Tem- 
perature of house 65° to 80°.— ENQUIRER. 


2973.—Cactus Cuttings.—Will some one inform 
me how to treat my Cactus cuttings? They were put 
into half of a small tub last autumn, and they are now 
sending out side shoots. Do they require to be potted 
off singly now? and what temperature do they require 
through the winter? Also what kind of compost will 
they thrive best in? I should like them to bloom next 
summer if possible.—ENQUIRER. 


2974.—Drying Flowers.—I am anxious to make a 
collection of flowers from each place J visit ; will some 
one kindly inform me the best way of pressing and drying 
them ?—JANET. 


2975.—Feeding Pumpkins.—Pumpkins are fed 
with milk by the Dutch to increase their size; can any 
one tell me the proper modus operandi? I have failed 
with Vegetable Marrows, Mammoth Gourds, and Turk’s- 
heads. Ifed them through the stalk with a glass tube. 
They grew larger, but rotted inside ?—T. C. P. 


2976.—Drying Fruit.—Will some one be kind 
enough to say how this is done? and what sorts of Apples 
and Pears are most suitable for preserving by the drying 
process ? Last year (Aug. 16, 1879, p. 503) ‘‘ J. L.” speaks 
of it being done in ovens in a very simple way; will he 
kindly give a description of them, or say where they are 
to be obtained if of any particular make ?—OLD SOLDIER. 


2977.—-Cucumbers Being Baten.—Could any 
reader inform me what is the matter with my Cucum- 
bers? As soon as the fruit makes its appearance, it 
seems to be eaten off, as I find them upon the bed eaten 
through about the middle ; the plants are to all appear- 
ance in a robust healthy state and free from insects ?— 
PLUMBUS. 


2978. Water Bouquets. —I should be much 
cbliged if some one would tell me how to make a water 
youquet, and with what flowers ?—SYBIL, 





2979.—Moles in Gardens.—We are very much 
troubled with moles in our garden. Can any one tell me 
how to get rid of them? I have tried to trap them, but 


cannot succeed.—WM. SYDENHAM. 


2930,—Gloxinias for Autumn Flowering .— 
Will any reader kindly inform as to the treatment of 
autumn-flowering Gloxinias? Iam at present growing 
them ina frame, which I heat at night with a small 
paraffin lamp. Would they grow in a room heated in 
the same way better? I open the frame to admit plenty 
of air. Please say if this is the proper mode of treat- 
ment.—R. POLLARD. 


2981.—Hydrangeas} not Flowering.—Can any 
reader tell me the reason why my Hydrangeas have 
failed to flower this year. Ilive in the Isle of Wight, 
where they grow to large bushes, and I have three or 
four of such bushes in my garden. Last year they were 
one mass of bloom, but this year, though the foliage is 
in splendid condition, and the plants apparently most 
healthy, only one bloom has shown itself. The gardens 
round mine are filled with fine blooms, hence the wea- 
ther can have nothing to do with the matter. The plants 
are of course cut back every year after flowering.—SUB- 
SCRIBER. .- 

2932.—Berry Bugs.—Is there any cure for the mi- 
nute scarlet insect called in this part of the country the 
berry bug? Several members of my family are very pain- 
fully afflicted by its attacks, and we have tried many 
remedies, but hitherto unsuccessfully. I should be 
greatly obliged if any reader would kindly answer this, 
and give any remedies they may know of to alleviate 
the pain these creatures cause. They are got either by 
going through long Grass, or from the garden shrubs, 
&c.—THOos. LOCKHART. 


2983._Propagating Clematis J ackmani. — 
Will any of your readers tell me the best method of pro- 
pagating Clematis J ackmani? I have a large plant ona 
wallin full bloom, but do not see any growing ends. 
Will they come after blooming ?—J. 8. L. 


2984.—Begonias Going to Seed.—Can some 
reader tell me why my Begonias form large seed vessels 
before they come into bloom, and then only last a day or 
two in flower? It is only lately I noticed it on some of 
the plants.—GLENVAR. 


2985.—Rose Shoots Nibbled Half Through. 
—I am obliged to “‘R.T.N.” (Ans. 2719) for his sug- 
gestion, but it does not apply. Neither leaves nor buds 
are bitten at all; they droop and wither after ‘‘ their 
stems” are so much eaten away. Plenty of centipedes 
and black beetles infest the soil, but “ H. B.” is not for- 
tunate enough to detect the offender in the act, or to 
entrap them wholesale.—H. B. 


2986.—Potatoes' in Pots,—Will some reader of 
GARDENING experienced in growing Potatoes in pots 
kindly give afew instructions as to the best sorts to grow, 
the time to plant them, the best soil to use, and any 
other information it may be necessary to know for their 
successful cultivation? and also whether with proper 
attention and a good house to grow them in they may be 
considered a remunerative crop to grow?—A. P., 
Maidstone. 


2987. Russian Violets.—To make Russian Violets 
blossom profusely during the autumn and spring, I have 
heard that it is well to take the plants up and starve 
them during the late summer. Will any one 
who has had experience in so treating the plants tell 
me how and at what time this is best done? My Violets 
(Russian and variegated blue) have abundant foliage, but 
produce but few blossoms.—L. R. 


9988.- -Fuchsia splendens.—What shall I do with 
a young plant of Fuchsia splendens? I bought a rooted 
cutting which grew vigorously for a time, then the 
leaves began to fall off, and it grew straggly and weak, 
and has notbloomed. A young cutting from it has gone 
just the same; it is in a cool greenhouse? Is it better 
to dry Fuchsias off when done blooming? Those I dried 
off last year have bloomed too late, and some have not 
bloomed at all.—A LEARNER. 


2939.-Plants for Frames in Winter.—I have 
two frames, one of which has had Cucumbers in it all 
the summer. Can any one suggest what would be best 
to plant to succeed the Cucumbers? The other frame is 
new, and I wish to preserve cuttings of flowers in this 
for the winter. Which would be the best way to make 
up the bed? I have some fresh manure. Also will a 
concrete bottom be objectionable ?—C. H. D. 


2990.—Botanical Drying Paper. — Drying wild 
fiowers.—Will ‘ Ped ” (2296), in his recommendation in 
your issue of July 31 last, kindly state where botanical 
drying paper is procurable? Is it not simply the rough 
thick drying paper used in ordinary letter coping books? 
Will it also preserve the colour of the flowers ?-NOVICE. 


2991.-Vine Suddenly Dying.—I have a Vine 
(Pearson’s Golden Queen) which has been planted four 
years, and last year it pushed to the top of Vinery (18 ft.), 
but we had an accident last winter and broke it down 
8ft.; but it has again pushed to the top good strong 
wood, andshas about 4 1b. of fruit on it just changing 
colour, but about three weeks ago it began to flag, and 
now I am afraid it is quite dead. The border is outside, 
with a small one inside in which the Vines are planted. 
T have watered the inside border with manure water. 
There is a stack pipe just over the place where the roots 
should enter the outside border, and I am afraid the 
water washed over these from the heavy storms we had 
the week previous to the time that I first noticed it. 
Would that cause so sudden a death? The other Vines 
have each a good crop, and are looking well.—J. CARTER. 


2992. Hardy Edging Plants.—Can any one give 
me a list of edging plants for beds that will be perma- 
nent? Are Sedums and Stonecrops quite hardy? and 
would this be the time to plant them ?—EMMA. 


2993.—Blooms of Begonias Falling.—My Bego- 
nia showed well for flowering, but just as the buds were 
about to open all the leaves and buds fell off, leaving the 
plant quite bare. Last season it was the same. It had 
previously flowered well. Can any one tell me the 
cause, and suggest a remedy ?—C. H. E. 


2994.—Preparing Ground for Potatoes.—I have 
asmall piece of ground (about 30 ft. by 12 ft.) in my 
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garden on which I want to grow some Potatoes. The 
soil is of a clayey nature, and I have been growing 
Cabbages and Peas on it. Will some one kindly inform 
me what kind will be best to put in (a very early one), 
and when? Likewise, canIuse the ground for anything 
else before the time? If so, what? Or would it be 
better to let it lay the winter turned out 97—H. BARTON. 


2995.—Peaches and Nectarines Failing.—My 
Peaches and Nectarines in an orchard house have done 
very well for some years, but this year the leaves are 
withering and falling, and the fruit drying up and com- 
ing to nothing. Whatis the cause? I can only think of 
one cause : they have been watered with manure water, 
but this has been done for two or three years, the same 
asto the Vinesin the other part of the house, which are 
doing very well.—J. D. 


2996.—Striking Rosesin Water.—Will “8 MONS 

who suggests an easy way of propagating Roses from cut- 
tings, kindly say how he pots his cuttings ? I have many 
times obtained rooted cuttings of Roses in bottles of 
water, as he says, but have never succeeded in establish- 
ing such cuttings in pots afterwards, though by reason of 
the tenderness of the roots the greatest care has been 
used in potting. The roots produced by means of the 
water have never, in my case, taken to the other element 
—earth.—W. H. M. 


2997._Nasturtium Pods for Pickling.—Can 
any one tell me if the seed pods of the dwarf Tom Thumb 
Nasturtium may be safely used as a pickle in the same 
way as those of the larger or climbing kind are 7—SUB- 
SCRIBER. 


2998.Cankered Roses.—I have a large Maréchal 
Niel which has a canker in the back close to the root ; 
how can t best get rid of it? The tree used to bear be- 
tween 200 and 300 blooms, but now bears scarcely any.— 
dan ORD as 


2999. How to Improve Lawns.—I havea newly- 
made lawn; in some places it issunken and almost bare. 
Can any one tell me how best I can improve it?—A 
LEARNER. = 


3000.—Gloxinia crassifolia —Having a number of 
seedlings of the above, I shall be glad to be informed as 


to their future treatment, including soil, &c. They are 
now about 1 in. in height.—_SEVENOAKS, 


3001.-Carnations and Picotees.—I am very anx- 


ious to grow some good Carnations and Picotees which 
will bloom next spring in a conservatory. What would 
be the best way to set about it? I have sown some Picote+ 
seed and struck several cuttings of Carnations, but I 


should like to know what kind of soil they like best ; 
whether I must keep them in a hot or cold frame or 


greenhouse during the winter. Can I procure a yellow 
or lemon-coloured variety? Ihave now only red, white, 
pink, and pink edged with white.—J. P. 


3002. _Ageratums not Flowering in the Usual 
Way.—l am rather fond of these as a plant for the 


mixed border, but for the last two years I have not had 
them in their true character. They turn out a dense 
mass of leaves almost branchless ; the bloom came late, 
and the little there is of it are without stems, and buried 
close to the leaves. Can any one tell me the cause of 
this? Other plants, such as Geraniums and Verbenas, 
have come out all right in the same beds.—SUBSCRIBER. 








MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Cut Flowers. 





Abutilon,doz .. 03 00{ Pelargonium(znl)dzbun30 60 
Arum Lilies 00 00] ,, (large flower) «+ 60 12.9 
Bouvardia a ». 10 80] ,, (double) oe -- 60 1250 
Carnations,doz bun... 40 96) ,, (Rose-scented leaf) 30 60 
Carnations (Tree) doz 10 30 Phlox, doz bun o« 60h ou 
Cornflower, doz bun .. 30 60 | Pinks aa ie a) 40 99 
Eschscholtzia .. 20 60) Primula(dbl) dzsprays 09 00 
Bucharis,doz .. .. 50 60] Roses, doz bun oe 410) 19°O 
Ferns (various) doz bun 40 90 Stephanotis, doz trusses 30 60 
Fuchsia .. als .. 40 60| Sweet Peas,dozbun.. 30 60 
Gardenia, doz .. »» 30 90| Sweet Sultan .. oo 40 60 
Heliotrope,doz bun... 00 60 Tropeolums sa OCB! 
Mignonette,doz bun.. 20 60 Tuberoses, doz... « L020 
Myrtle, doz bun 00 60 
Pot Plants. 
Arbor-vite (golden), dz 9 0 18 0 | Euonymus (variegated) 8 0 13 0 
“9 (common) 6 0 120 | Ferns sia oe - 60180 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz .. 12 0 30 0 | Ferns (small) per boz 30 50 
Begonias,doz .. 6 0 12 0| Ficus elastica, doz 18 0 60 0 
, (fine-foliaged) 6 0 12 0| Fuchsias .. 60120 
Berberis .. an . 40 90| Gardenias - 180 360 
Bouvardias . 120 18 0 | Mignonette 40 60 
Clematis .. . 90190] Nasturtiums . £8. 6.0 
Crotons .. ain . 12 0 42 0 | Palms (large) pair 150 420 
Dracena (green .. 12 0 30 0 | Palms (small) doz . 180600 
- (variegated).. 18 0 60 0 Pelargoniums (scarlet) 26 90 
Echeverias 1 £02810 ee (double) 60 13) 
Euonymus 6 0 12 0\ Selaginella ae G0 Zea 
Fruit. 
Apples (culinary) bush 4 0 5 0 | Pears (dessert kinds),dz20 30 
Grapes (English) lb .. 20 5 0 | Pine-apples (St Micls) ec 50130 
Lemons, box .. -. 300350 Al (English) lb 20 40 
Oranges, 100 80160 
Vegetables. 
Beans (French), lb . o2 06) Lettuce, score . 04100 
,, (Runner) 13.0 0 2| Leeks, doz bun 16 30 
Cabbages, tally.. 10 24/| Mint ve ee » 40 00 
Carrots, doz bun 40 50)| Mushrooms, pottle 13 19 
Cauliflowers . 04 06] Potatoes (rnd knds) ton 
Celery, bundle .. Pmt A ee) 100s. to 200s. 
Gorn Salad, half sieve 00 20 ae (Kidney), ton 
Gress (plain), doz pun 00 20 120s. to 180s. 
,, (Watercress) dz bun 0 9 10 | Parsley, doz bun 20 40 
Cucumbers, doz 26 50 | Radish, doz bun os 1 6 
Endive " . 20 380) Spinach, bus oe DHE VD 
Garlic, lb ne . 00 06) Turnips, doz bun 40 50 
Horseradish, bun 30 50 








Gooseberry Caterpillar.—I have heard 
that in Sutherland they bind branches of Broom 
round plants attacked with caterpillars, and it 
quite banishes them and keeps whatever plant it 
is round clear. Will some one try this simple 
remedy and report the result ?—AILENROC. 
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tARDENS IN HOLIDAY TIMES. 
BY A LADY. 

Cowtry, writing to John Evelyn, whose | 
literary fame rested at that time on his re- 
cently published ‘Sylva; or, a Discourse 
on Forest Trees,” says :—‘‘I never had 
any other desire so strong, and so like cove- 
tousness, as that one which I have had always 
—that I might be master at last of a small 


| garden, among weeds and rubbish, 
out that pleasantest work of human indus- 





house and large garden, with very moderate 





and with- 


try—the improvement of something which 
we call (not very properly, but yet we call) 
our own.” This is a most natural wish, 
though I must say that, perhaps, the plea- 
santest hours of my life have been spent 
in the gardens of others. There one has 
none of the cares and responsibilities which 
a sense of ownership brings, no regrets over 





'be turned into an exhibition ground for tri- 
colored Geraniuims, Echeverias, Aloes, and 
‘other things well enough in their places, 
but which offered no real satisfaction to a 
true lover of Flora. These thoughts some- 
times interfere with the enjoyment of one’s 
own garden ; but it is far otherwise when, 
either alone, or in pleasant and congenial 
company, we spend a quiet hour in the 
garden of a friend ; memory recalls many 



















































































































































































A GARDEN IN LAKE MAGGIORE. 

















conveniences joined to them, and there 
dedicate the remainder of my life only to 
the culture of them and the study of Na- 
ture. But several accidents of my ill-for- 
tune have disappointed me hitherto, and do 
still, of that felicity; for, though I have 
made the first and hardest step to it by 
abandoning all ambitions and hopes in this 
world, and by retiring from the noise of all 
business, and almost all company, yet I 
stick still in the inn of a hired house and 





the blindness which caused us to plant that 
Cupressus Lawsoniana in that barren spot 
where it could not possibly do well, no la- 
mentations over the careless manner in 
which the gardener transplanted that Mag- 
nolia, so as to render its flowering during the 
summer more than doubtful; no vexations, 
no remorse at having been persuaded in- 
to allowing the greater part of a garden 


which might have been a paradise of sweet- | 


scented plants and old-fashioned flowers to 


“times of refreshings ” like these. I speak 
not now of the stately pleasure grounds, 
when, as the learned author of the “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy ” says, you may 
“ walk amongst orchards, gardens, 
bowers, mounts, and arbours, artificial wil- 
dernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, 
lawns, rivulets, fountains, and  such- 
like pleasant places, or disport in some 





plain or park;” and then he proceeds to 
describe the Prince’s garden at Ferrara, and 



































































































































































quotes 8. Bernard’s account of the garden | was always afternoon.” The ground gradu- 
of his monastery. Very fine on paper are | ally rose from the gate you entered until 
these descriptions, but, as when Don Pedro | you reached the other door, which led into 
wooed the fair Beatrice, and prayed her to|the upper’ part of the town, and opened 
take him for her husband, she replied, |into the Strada Romana. From this spot 
“No, my lord, unless I may have another | you looked down on the sea, though too 
for working days, for your grace is too far off to hear anything of the fall of its 
costly to wear every day,” so [ turn from|waters beyond a distant murmur. Far 
these.and dwell with a feeling of relief on| away to the west the snowy peaks of the 
the recollection of some homely spot, where | Maritime Alps seemed to touch the clouds, 
old-fashioned flowers thrive well, and you | while below white villages nestled on the 
can pluck them to your heart’s content ; hillside amid the dull green of the Olive 
where trees and shrubs (planted in no for- | woods ; here and there a tall Campanille 
mal manner) cast a peaceful shade on grassy broke the line, and sometimes a distant 
walks, where you are not tormented by| bell was distinctly heard in the quiet air ; 
thinking -you are called upon to admire|on the east a tall cliff and a rocky shore, 
something ; here nothing is obtrusive, and |with here and there shining sands, with 
some feeling of the repose of Nature steals | picturesque fishing boats, the gay-coloured 
dress of the fishermen adding colour to the 


There is such a garden (probably one | scene. 


over you as you walk alone. 


among numberless others) on the borders of 


the Mediterranean Sea. It isina fair Italian | with the most pleasure is one in a midland 
town, as yet unhaunted by tourists. Cook | county. No particular beauty marked the 
is a power still unknown. No one speaks | situation—no mountains, no river, no very 
English. There are no amusements in the | extensive prospect. It occupied the slope 
of a hill, and from the top, where “ the 
swallows twittered from the straw-built” 
summer-house there was 2 lovely view of a 
fertile and well-wooded plain, and in the 
far distance the long line of Yorkshire 
hills preserved the landscape from mono- 
tony. The garden was about 14 acres in 
extent; part of it was given up to vege- 
tables, and on the south side the wall 
was covered with well-trained fruit trees 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Pears, and 
Plums. I never saw anywhere finer crops 
than those produced here. No pains 
were spared to render this little spot 
not only pleasant, but exceedingly profit- 
able. But I am speaking of things as they 
were twenty years ago, and the science of 


proper sense of the word—no casino, no 
theatre, no gaming tables. This garden 
stands “somewhat back from the village 
street,” the Strada Borgo Marino. On one 
side you approach it by an Olive wood, 
whose shaded turf is covered in spring with 
scarlet and lilac Anemones, the fragrant 
Narcissus, and the star-like flowers of the 
white Periwinkle. As you enter the gate 
out of the wood, you traverse a long avenue 
of Orange trees, covered with ripe fruit, 
with here and there a gigantic Palm. The 
Oranges are for the most part Mandarins ; 
the trees are beautifully shaped, the glossy 
green of the leaves forming a fine contrast to 
the goldenfruit. Leaving the avenue, you pass 
into the garden proper, which is not large in 
extent, though the tall trees and vegetation 
deceive the eye as to its size. 
There are no formally planted beds, but 
Roses, Stocks, Violets, and Mignonette 
grow here in what the Irishman called 
“nate confusion.” Here a Palm with 
twisted stem and yellow Dates hanging in 
clusters shades a rustic seat, while groups 
of Aloes fill up the ground below. Stocks 
and Roses were the chief flowers in the 
month of March ; but Violets, particularly 
the light double ones, were most fragrant. 
There were numerous patches of Pinks, 
while ‘Virginian Stock and other pretty 
annuals made the odd corners of the garden 
gay. Here and there grow large Oleanders, 
not, however, yet in bloom. ‘There are 
many fan Palms, with their broad-spiked 
leaves, and other fine trees, principally the 
Caroub, with flowering shrubs that were 
quite new to me, and of whose names I am 
ignorant. On one side is a rockery covered 
with Mosses and large plants of the Maiden- 
hair and other Ferns. ‘The “‘ old-fashioned 
country seat” has likewise its covering of 
creepers, Passion-flowers, Gloire de Dijon, 
with ‘other Roses, interlaced with the 
branches of a luxuriant Vine. Such was 
the garden in which the writer spent many 
hours in every week this spring entirely 
undisturbed. No gardener was ever to be 
seen, and the distant hum of life from the 
town some. way off hardly broke the still- 
ness. No one ever appeared to walk there ; 
the silent inhabitants of the villa seemed 
to have left this garden to take care of 
itself. It was like “‘the land where it 
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label these new Roses.” —‘ Ay, ay, sir; Pll 

libel them.”——“ Rakes, what do you call 

that fine shrub ?”—‘ Why, master Duke, 

your grandfather do say it is a Jupiter 

tree” (Juniper).— Rakes, it is such a pity 

you are a Methodist ; now, if you would go 

to church you would hear such music. What 

an anthem we had the last time grandfather 

preached in Aldwark church.” —‘“ Nay, nay, 

sir; I don’t think nowt at all o’ your han- 

thems ; they’re all backards and forrards, 

and up the middle and back again, and 

when you think you’ve done wi’ ’em they 

just sets off, and begins all over again. 

I can’t abide ’em. Gi’ me a good ranting ~ 
hymn and have done wi’ it. Its just as if 

stead o’ sowing these ‘ere Peas, 1 wor to 

spend my time dancing backards and f orrards 
on a Cabbage leaf.” But Rakes was well 

up in the practical part of his work ; how 
proud was he of tne part of the garden 
specially given up to Roses ana other pe- 
rennials. From the straw summer-house, 
along grassy walk, shaded by Nut trees 
and Portugal Laurels, whose branches 
formed an arch, led down hill to the large 
Grass plot in front of the old house; what 
a walk that was! The July sun could 
hardly penetrate the thick foliage over- 
head ; the path was wide enough to allow 
of rustic seats being placed at intervals ; 
and here, if you strayed in on a fair 
summer afternoon, you would find the 
master smoking a quiet pipe, and always 
ready to greet a friend. 

On each side of the walk grew masses of 
Roses, Pinks, Carnations, Canterbury Bells, 
Phloxes, with beds of Stocks and Migno- 
nette. The scent was something to remem- 
ber. Beyond these, in spring, towered tall 
Lilacs, Laburnums, Snowballs, and Syringas. 
The large Grass plot was not cut up into 
beds, but on one side, not far from the south 
walk, Apple trees, trained as espaliers, di- 
vided it from the border given up to the 
wall trees, while in a quiet corner there 
was an arbour formed of a carefully-trained 
Jargonelle Pear tree. It was fitted up 
with seats and a table; many were the 
luncheons and teas which took place here. 

The Grass plot was a carpet of velvet, 
soft and mossy, and always beautifully kept; 
it sloped almost down to the house, only 
divided from it by a broad paved walk. 
The house itself was of the time of Queen 
Anne, and not remarkable for any beauty ; 
but Nature, pitying the poverty of art, had 
clothed it in a lovely dress of climbing 
Roses, Jessamines, and _Honeysuckles. 
They nearly covered the front which opened 
into the garden; they garlanded the old 
windows, peeping into the quaint low- 
ceiled rooms, and filling them with per- 
fume. Arustic porch protected the door ; 
on each side of the porch were three shelves, 
which were filled in summer with pots of 
Balsams, Musk, and a trailing Campanula, 
whose pale blue flowers, hanging from the 
lowest shelf, touched the ground. yen 
early in spring there were Crocuses, Snow- 
drops, and Hyacinths, with other children 
of Flora who “come before the swallow 
dares.” Such was a garden in the Mid- 
lands some twenty years ago, but who can 
arresb “ Time’s thievish progress?” After 
lan absence of fifteen years in a distant 
colony I returned to England, and hastened 
to re-visit the spot I had so often seen in 


After all, the garden which I remember 


gardening has made great progress since 
that time. The north wall, to which 
Morello Cherry trees were trained, divided 
the garden from a large orchard ; all the | 
length of this wall was a border, full of | 
“ April’s first-born flowers ”__Violets, Prim- 
roses, and Lilies of the Valley. Here they 
flourished, for they were not disturbed ; 
from year to year they went on bearing 
masses of flowers, for it never occurred 
to the gentle and bookish master of the old 
house to think of allowing them to be dug 
up to make room for modern favourites. 
He would as soon have thought of sending 
his pet copy of Pietro della Valle’s works 
to be divested of their old Italian binding 
and re-clothed in’ modern dress as of allow- | 
ing one of his Lilies to be moved, ‘True, 
he was no botanist, and hardly knew the 
Latin names of his plants, but he loved 
them well. How often have I seen hin, 
with some ancient folio in hand, treading 
the Grassy walks, ever and anon stooping 
to pluck a flower, and lay it for a mark 
in “the chronicle of wasted time.” 

Many a discussion had he with the old 
gardener, who treated him with reverence, 
excepting when he ventured to differ from 
him on some point connected with gar- 
dening. ‘ Rakes” was a thoroughly prac- 
tical man ; little book learning had he, and 
made awful blunders in most of the names’ 
of his plants ; not only did he mispronounce 
them strangely, but he went out of his way 
to write them as unintelligibly as he pos- 
sibly could. Some of his mistakes were 








amusing. * Rakes, I do wish you would! my dreams. Sad news had, it is true, 
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travelled across the sea—tidings of loss 
and change; but I was hardly prepared for 
the entire transformation of the old home. 
A wealthy ironmaster had bought it, and 
had, of course, immediately set about the 
work of renovation. Little was there to be 
seen of all I had fondly remembered. The 
house was curiously decorated and con- 
verted into a cottage orné, and the garden 
cut up into beds filled with glaring “bedding 
plants of modern times.” 
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DAMAGE DONE TO GARDENS BY COWS. 
Ix GarpENiNnG of July 31 a correspondent asks 
a question on this subject, and I have been ex- 
pecting some abler pen than mine would have 
made answer to this question before now. 
Cases of this description are constantly before 
the Courts, and owners of cows, horses, and 
sheep are very often greatly astonished at the 
heavy damages they have to pay for their ani- 
mals getting into their neighbour's meadow or 
Corn when it was the neighbour's fault for not 
keeping his fence in good order. The law is, 
that the owners of cattle must fence their 
beasts in, and if they get out of the field the 
owner of the cattle, sheep, or horses is answer- 
able for all the damage they do, irrespective of 
the ownership of the fences, except in very 
special cases. I have just happened to come 
upon the following case in point :— 

‘‘Samuel Pollitt, farmer, of Thrintoft, was 
sued by John Lightfoot, farmer, of the same 
place, for the sum of £5, damage done to a 
Grass field by the defendant’s sheep breaking 
into it. Mr. J. I. Jefferson, solicitor, Northal- 
lerton, appeared for the plaintiff. In May the 
defendant bought a number of sheep and put 
them into a field adjoining the plaintiff's. Atter 
they had been some time in they got through 
the fence into plaintifi’s field, and continued to 
do so during the month of June and part of 
July. Witnesses were called who proved seelng 
the sheep in the plaintifi’s field, and that the 
fence belonging to him was kept in good repair 
by him. Witnesses also stated the amount of 
damage done. ‘The defence was that the de- 
fendant could not keep the sheep out of plain- 
tiffs field on account of the bad state of his 
fences. His Honour ruled that it was the duty 
of the defendant to see that his sheep did not 
stray, and gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 
the amount claimed, with costs.” 

The leading case on the question is ‘‘ Boyle 
», Tamlin,” and there it was laid down that 
‘‘ when two persons have adjoining fields and no 
hedge or fence between them, then each must take 
care that his own beasts do not trespass on his 
neighbour, unless one proprietor has acquired a 
right by grant or prescription to have the boun- 
dary fence maintained at the expense of such 
adjoining proprietor.” ‘There is an exception in 
the. case of a fence by the side of a highway if 
cattle are being driven down the highway, but 
not if they are straying. A Souicrror. 





THE SLUG. 

Unttt lately I was not aware that there could 
be anything interesting in the slug. His per- 
sonal appearance is not generally considered 
prepossessing. His locomotion is miserably 
feeble, not to say sluggish, and notwithstanding 
that he leaves in his trail a bright silvery line, 
the association of ideas robs even that of any 
beauty which it might otherwise possess, whilst 
his ravages among our choicest and tenderest 
plants bear witness to his insatiable appetite. 

In the autumn of last year one of these 
marauders, a fine powerful thoroughbred grey, 
had insinuated himself into my greenhouse, and 
by his nocturnal attacks caused the solid squares 
of my promising young recruits to get sadly de- 
moralised ; but my patient vigilance has at length 
been rewarded. I came upon my enemy one 
evening wending his way, ‘*‘ without a thought 
and without a care,” in the direction of my 
seedlings. very amateur will understand and 
appreciate my feelings, as when gazing on my 
foe I muttered— 

‘‘ There is not to reason why, 

There is but to do and die.” 
Still the question of how best to kill the slug is 
not so easy of solution as the inexperienced 











might suppose. I have tried a brickbat dashed 
into him, but without appreciable effect ; true, 
the garden roller is effectual provided it is of 
smooth iron and the path firm; still, it is 
unsatisfactory, and the sole of the boot is objec- 
tionable from the same cause, viz., the slimy, 
pulpy nature of the insect, whilst salt makes 
their execution even more repulsive. There- 
fore, taking a good pinch of lime, I buried 
Mister Slug in that, and seating myself com- 
fortably on an inverted flower-pot watched the 
effect, little dreaming of what was to follow, 
never having either read or heard of it. 

From the slug’s movements I imagined that 
he was both astonished and offended at the 
warm reception which he so suddenly met with ; 
still he evinced not the slightest symptoms of 
dissolution ; on the contrary, he set himself to 
work in a thoroughly business-like manner to 
extricate himself from his difficulties. In about 
five minutes I observed the slug’s nose appear 
above the heap of lime in which he lay ; but it 
was perfectly clean and free from the slightest 
speck. I thought this strange, and I now sat 
watching the creature attentively. In a little 
time the whole of the head together with the 
horns emerged bright and perfectly free from the 
slightest trace of hme. 

My interest being aroused by a phenomenon 
quite new to me, I examined the creature very 
closely, and discovered a fold of skin like a cravat 
round its neck, while the movements of the 
insect showed that it was gradually divesting 
itself of its outer skin. The operation was slow, 
but perfectly systematic ; each muscular action 
increased the thickness of the fold, consequently 
releasing the body further from its imprison- 
ment; and in about twenty minutes from the 
commencement the creature had shuffled off its 
sluggish coil, and was carefully picking its way 
over the lime in a bran new suit without a speck 
of the destructive lime adhering to it. 

Again I covered my slug with lime and 
watched the effect ; but the task of casting a 
second skin was too much for it, yet it suc- 
ceeded in getting its head clear of the lime, and 
there its efforts failed ; it could get no further, 
and I am almost ashamed to say that I gave the 
brave fellow no further opportunity. 

A, AKERMAN, 
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The Importance of Mulching.—Here, 
in Suffolk, drought is an annual occurrence ; 
nevertheless we do not feel the evil effects of 
drought so much as is experienced in those coun- 
ties in which the annual rainfall is usually much 
greater, and for this reason—we provide as far 
as possible against it by mulching heavily every- 
thing that ean possibly be treated in that way, 
watering being in some seasons a hopeless task. 
In the first place, we have discontinued digging 
or forking amongst Gooseberries, Currants, Rasp- 
berries, and dwarf fruit trees, and in place there- 
of, as soon as the winter pruning is completed, we 
apply a good dressing of old hotbed or farmyard 
manure at least 3in. thick and more if possible, 
spreading it evenly over the surface. All out- 
side Vine borders get a heavy dressing of pig or 
cow manure. Strawberry beds, too, are heavily 
dressed early in winter with partly decayed ma- 
nure, which not only protects the crowns from 
injury by frost, but stimulates growth when re- 
quired. The beds are likewise again mulched 
with stable litter when the Strawberries are 
coming into flower, and the mulching protects 
the roots from drought, and after being washed 
by rain keeps the fruit clean and dry. All wall 
fruit trees receive a mulching 4 ft. wide, measur- 
ing from the wall, as soon as the fruit is set ; 
and in the case of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots this is extended according to the season, 
using as mulching any thing that will break the 
sun’s rays and retain moisture. As regards vege- 
tables, we have annually continued to extend 
the practice of mulching until more manure is 
used in this manner than is dug into the soil. 
Peas being an important crop, we sow all mid. 
season and late ones in trenches, prepared as for 
Celery, with good rotten manure dug into them, 
and as soon as the Peas are up and staked, we 
fill the sides of the trench full of partly decayed 
manure, when one thorough soaking of water 
will keep them in a growing condition for a con- 
siderable period, however hot and dry the sea- 
son may be. All summer and autumn Cauli- 
flowers, French Beans, Scarlet Runners, and 
other crops are treated in a similar manner, 
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which greatly reduces the number of applicants 
for the watering-pot, and allows salad and other 
dwarf plants, that cannot conveniently be 
mulched, to have more effectual and unremit- 
ting attention. From the flower garden we 
might as well discard Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
and similar moisture-loving subjects as attempt 
to grow them without mulching ; but by doing 
this effectually early in the season, and getting 
the beds thoroughly covered with foliage, the 
drought has no effect on them. When water is 
applied, we give as much as will soak away two 
and sometimes three days in succession, as I re- 
gard surface-watering as worse than useless.—J. 
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BULBOUS PLANTS NOT GENERALLY 
GROWN. 

Ixias, &c.— These, when grown under 
glass, bloom in March and April. When 
cultivated out-of-doors they flower from May 
to July. Morphixias, Sparaxis, Tritonias, 
and Babianas are allied to the Ixia and 
require the same treatment, but differ in habit 
of growth. The Ixia is distinguished by its 
graceful habit, the Sparaxis by its dazzling 
brilliant flowers, the Tritonia by its soft vivid 
transparent colours, and the Babiana by its 
characteristic foliage, its flowers ranging in 








Ixia, a bulbous plant suitable for greenhouse or outdoor 
culture. 


colour from blue to the richest crimson. For 
in-doors, plant from September to December 
five or six bulbs in a 5-in. pot, using a compost 
of turfy loam, leaf soil, and silver sand. Make 
the soil firm about the bulbs, then place the 
pots in a cold pit or frame, plunging them in 
ashes, and withhold water till the plants 
appear, then give sparingly at first. The lights 
should be left off except during wet or frosty 
weather. Early in February if the plants are 
sufficiently advanced remove to the greenhouse, 
or where there is a very gentle warmth, and 
place the pots on a shelf close to the glass, and 
attend to the plants with water till in bloom. 
For out-doors, choose, if possible, a light loamy 
soil, thoroughly drained, and with a due 
south aspect ; if backed by a wall or greenhouse 
all the better. Plant the bulbs from September 
to January, at a depth of from 3 in. to 4in., 
and lin. to 3im. apart. As the early plantings 
made foliage during the autumn, it is necessary 
to give protection during severe frost, and this 
may be best accomplished by hooping the beds 
over and covering when necessary with mats ; 
or if tiffany is used it may be allowed to 
remain till’ the danger of severe frosts has 
ceased, The plantings made in December and 
January require no protection in winter, but as 
they will flower later in the summer than the 
early plantings, an aspect should be selected 
where the sun’s rays will be somewhat broken ; 
attention to this will prolong the blooming 
period. On stiff soil, or soils which lay rather 
wet in winter, the beds should be raised, and 
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the bulbs surrounded with sand, taking care 
that they are planted lin. or 2in. above the 
level of the path, and where protection cannot 
conveniently be given, planting should not be 
made till December or January. 


Cyclobothras and Calochortus.— 
These are remarkably showy plants related to 
each other, requiring to be planted in light well- 
drained soil in a sheltered situation, or they 
may be grown in pots for the greenhouse in the 
same way as Ixias. 

Persian Fritillary (Fritillaria per- 
sica).—The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents a hardy bulbous plant closely related 
to the Crown Imperial and the British Snake’s- 
head (F. Meleagris). It is a stately plant, well 
worth culture where a free sandy soil exists. 
lts flowers, which are borne in long trusses, are 
of a purple and brown colour. All the above 
should, according to Messrs. Carter & Co., who 
crow them successfully, be planted during the 


o som 
next mouth where the conditions are favourable. 








Sweet Peas.—I saw the other day at 
Heckfield a long line of Sweet Peas, 9 ft. in 
height and full of flower. The colours of the 
flowers were many, and all beautiful and all 
sweet with perfume. To any one who may 
desire to make a little during the summer by 
the sale of cut flowers, such a row as this was 
would be a mine of wealth. Hundreds of nose- 
gays might have been taken from it. To secure 
such a grand display of Sweet Peas as this was 
it is necessary to have the soil deep and well 
manured, the seed sown as early as the middle 
of March, and some tall sticks, | These are dear 
and difficult to obtain near towns, but in the 
raral districts are plentiful enough. To prolong 
tie blooming of these Sweet Peas, presently the 
heads or tops will be cut off, and then the plants 
will throw out side shoots, and these again will 
produce an abundance of flowers. In another 
garden I remarked a pretty effect produced by 
the sowing together of seed of Sweet Peas and 
Convolvulus minor, the plants of the latter in 
this case growing to a height of 3 ft., and 
blooming profusely. The effect was charming. 
To get a really grand row of flowers in variety, 
it is an excellent plan to sow thinly in one drill 
seed of Sweet Peas, Canary Creeper, crimson 
and scarlet climbing Tropzolums, and Convol- 
vulus major. It is a floral jumble, and almost a 
jungle, but the mass of colour obtained in such 
beautiful variety is really beyond description. 
The place for such a tall row of colour is where 
it is perhaps advisable to create a floral screen 
for the summer. In supporting this mass of 
growth Pea sticks should first be employed, and 
these again supported with tall Bean sticks, to 
the tops of which the Tropeolums will readily 
ascend. ‘The best Tropzolums are Perfection 
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walls on the north and south, and by hot- 
houses on the east and west, but it is other- 
wise fully exposed to sun and air. The plants 
are arranged in lines across the plot of ground, 
and a strong stake is driven down at either 
end of the line; cords are then run between 
the stakes at from 1 ft. to 2 ft, apart, and 
made fast at each end. The base of the stem 
is made quite fast to the bottom cord, but as 
the extremity of the shoot is approached the 
ties are made gradually looser, the last one, 
which is within 2 ft, of the extremity of the 
shoot, having 1 in, or 2 in. of play. The con- 
sequence is, that in windy weather the whole 
mass moves to and fro with the wind with 
little or no breakage ; whereas, before this plan 
was adopted, though to every stem there was 
a stake, a sharp gust of wind used to break the 
tops off the shoots where they were made fast 
to the stakes. No plan is so safe as leaving 
plenty of space for vibration, whether upright 
stakes be used or not.—W. H. 


Tufted Saxifrage (Saxifraga czspitosa). 
—Amongst plants used for carpeting beds and 
borders of tall hardy plants I find none so 
effective as this Saxifrage. Its freshness of 
verdure, evenness of growth, and general adapt- 
ability for that purpose are certainly not equalled 
by such plants as Mentha Pulegium, which 
takes a good deal of trimming in order to keep 
it within bounds; neither is the Herniaria 
glabra so soft and pleasing as the Saxifrage in 
question, and, having fully tested it on a large 
scale, I can strongly recommend it as a hardy 
plant, which will give every satisfaction in 
pattern arrangements with the least possible 
trouble.—G. W. 


Snapdragons (Antirrhinums) in Poor 
Soils.—On a piece of extremely poor sandy 
soil, lying so high that most plants seemed 
to perish from want of moisture, I have noticed a 
tine display of Antirrhinums. They seem, in- 
deed, to revel in a situation which is fatal to al- 
most everything else. If the value of this plant 
for such situations as that just described were 
better known, it would be more extensively 
grown. ‘There are places which tax the skill of 
the cultivator to furnish satisfactorily. On poor, 
stony, parched spots the Antirrhinum may be 
planted, and will give good results with but 
little trouble.—J. C. 

{ Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratum) 
in Lancashire, —It is only four years 
since I managed to summon up courage to plant 
Lilium auratum out-of-doors, L. candidum and 
L. tigrinum being the only sorts previously 
tried in this part of Lancashire. We purchase 
a quantity of L, auratum annually, and we treat 
them as follows: When the bulbs arrive they 
are examined, and arranged according to their 
sizes, the largest being set aside for pot wurk 
and marked for that purpose; they are potted 


ordinary winters, makes quite a beautiful bush 
in mild districts, but most of the newer kinds do 
best cut down close to the ground early in win- 
ter, and with a covering of coal ashes placed on 
their roots. Thus treated, such sorts as the 
white corolla’d Madame Cornellisson, and any 
free flowering sorts of good habit like Rose of 
Castile, make most beautiful and continuous- 
flowering border plants. They need scarcely 
any attention after they are once planted, as 
the annual shoots look better left to grow as 
they like than when a forest of sticks and ties 
is added under the impression of improving 
them. The latter give them by far too formal 
an appearance.—J. H. 8. 

Creepers for Training over Cottage 
Doors and Windows.—lt is a simple 
matter the planting a Honeysuckle, Clematis, 
or Jessamine beside a cottage doorway, or the 
placing of a potful of earth on the window-sill 
outside, and sowing a few seeds of the Canary 
Creeper or Convolvulus in it; and yet what a 
large amount of pleasure itis capable of affording, 
not only to the actual possessors, but to passers- 
by—indeed, from my point of view, the latter 
is one of the greatest benefits it confers, Kx- 














(crimson scarlet) and Octoroon (deep maroon- 
crimson); and to check over-luxuriance on 
their part, cuttings make more suitable plants 
than from seed.—A. D. 


Wintering the Blue Sage (Salvia 
patens).—So little trouble is involved in taking 
up and storing away the roots of this Salvia and 
other plants of a similar character, that it is 
unwise to 1isk them out-of-doors, and the supe- 
rior manner and long period during which it, 
and other plants of a like nature, will flower 
when taken up and divided, so as to confine 
them to fewer shoots than when left in an un- 
disturbed mass, with the opportunity given for 
fully incorporating manure with the soil, render 
their being taken up in the autumn preferable 
in every way to risking their destruction in the 
open ground.—T, 


Planting Hardy Bulbs.—November is 
generally recommended as the best month in 
which to plant out-of-door bulbs; but if an 
one takes the trouble to lift a few bulbs at that 
period that have been left in the ground, they 
will find a good quantity of roots and the top 
growth considerably advanced, clearly showing 
that November is too late, as arule, for planting. 


—J.G. 


Fuchsias Out-of-doors.—Although the 
Fuchsia has been long grown well under glass, 
its merits as a hardy plant are by no means tully 
recogn 
Fuchsias ordinarily seen consist of the very 
oldest varieties. Riccartoni, the old ripened 
wood of which is hardy enough to with:tan 


in from 5-in, to 7-in. pots, according to the size 
of the bulb. The pots are clean washed, care- 
fully crocked, and a layer of Moss, with the 
green side downwards, is placed over the pots- 
herds, The material used for potting is a 
really good turfy loam, in a mellow state, 
without any further mixture, except it be a 
dash of yellow sand. In potting, the soil is 
made firm under the base of the bulb, anda 
thin layer of sand is laid under and around it 
to prevent rotting. The pots are then filled 


















ample is better than precept, and the lesson 
taught by’a chastely decorated cottage front is 
carried home to many hearts. Some time ago I 
was passing a cottage that gave evidence that 
more than ordinary pains had been taken in 




















ised, for the best specimens of out-door 


ornamenting its doorways and windows with 
living plants. Over the doorway were trained 
Clematis Jackmani and C. flammula, mixed 
and blended together; and as the former be- 
came thin of flowers the latter opened its 
numerous small white sweet blossoms, which 
scented the atmosphere round. Round the 
windows were trained Canary Creepers and blue 
Convolvulus mixed, acted in boxes, which 
were also furnished in addition with Mignonette. 





Y| I waited a few minutes beside the house to see 


what notice was taken of it by the people 
passing, and the effect was magical; not a 
single face but wore a pleased look as the eyes 
glanced upward and took in the view. And, 
after all, the trouble and expense was a mere 
nothing; at the most, two or three shillings 
would buy all the necessary requisites to begin 
with, and many a man spends that or more in a 
single week witheut deriving the least benefit 
from it in any sense.—H. D. 
_ Protecting Tall Chrycanthemums 
in Windy Weather.—The situation in 
| Which we place our pot plants is sheltered by 





tion is complete. 
ing out are treated in exactly the same way, 






with soil to the required depth, and the opera- 
‘he bulbs intended for plant- 


except that the pots used are a size smaller. 

All are then taken to a cold pit or frame, and 

laid on a thoroughly porous bottom of cinders, 

and covered over with sand to about 2in. or 
so above the crown of the bulb; no further 
notice is taken of them till the young shoots 

push through the sand in spring. I ought to 

have mentioned that in potting the bulbs 
intended to be grown on, it would be better to 
leave space for 1 in. or so of top-dressing, to be 
laid over the young roots as they are produced 
at the junction of the stem with the crown of 
the bulb. This precaution will not be necessary 
in the case of bulbs for planting out, as they 
may remain covered with the sand till planting 
time, when they should be planted sufficiently 
deep to admit of the surface roots being covered 
to l:n. in depth with rich soil, and afterwards 
surface-mulched with rough leaf-mould or some 
similar material. Having thus far described 
our mode of treatment, it would be well to 
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point out the importance of aspect, rich soil, 
and thorough drainage where the rainfall in 
winter and early spring is heavy, as it is in 
Lancashire. I am of opinion that the day is 
not far distant when we shall see preparation 
made for planting whole beds of L. auratum. 
Why should we not expend the same labour 
and expense on the cultivation of some of those 
choice Lilies as we do in the case of Gladioli, 
for instance? As to position, it would be well 
to impress on intending planters the desirability 
ot choosing warm situations, sheltered from 
biting winds and from the fierce rays of the 
sun, which soon denudes the stems of half their 
foliage. I have planted bulbs in shrubbery 
borders under various conditions and circum- 
stances, and I have been struck with the com- 
parative results in each case. Where the con- 
ditions are more or less favourable to the 
general development of the bulbs, extremes 
either of drought or of wet will blight even the 
brightest prospects, I have counted from 
twelve to nineteen flowers on a single spike 
trom bulbs planted three years ago, and in 
each case, where the best results are observ- 
able, the bulbs are situated in borders facing 
the south, with the sun’s rays broken up into 
gentle beams by intervening trees and shrubs. 
‘The borders, too, are always in good condition, 
from the fact of their formation being such that 
they will not retain stagnant moisture, and the 
shade referred to shields them from excessive 
heat. Ihave noticed during the hottest part 
of the summer how the stems of Lilium auratum 
shed their leaves even on a north aspect, and 
how they seem to recover themselves after the 
intense heat has abated. All these facts are 
suggestive, and serve to indicate to us certain 
standard rules, which seem to be of paramount 
importance in Lily culture.—W. H. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HARDY CLIMBERS FOR WINTER 
ADORNMENT. 

As the present is the best time for planting ever- 
geeens and climbers, the following hints as to 
subjects may be of service. In most gardens 
there are positions where it is desirable to pro- 
duce as cheerful an appearance as possible dur- 
ing winter, and where climbers, either on walls, 
arches, or trellis-work, may be made a con- 
spicuous feature. Some dislike Ivy on build- 
ings ; but even where such a prejudice exists 
there can be no objection to its employment for 
covering arches or rustic work of any kind ; 
and as there are now so many beautiful varie- 
ties of Ivy, a more extended use of it would 
ald to the appearance of many gardens. Among 
feuit or berry-bearing wall plants, scarcely any- 
thiag has a brighter or better effect than the 
scarlet-fraited evergreen Thorn (Cratzgus 
pyracantha). Though not so fast-growing as 
some plants, when once a wall is covered with 
it, if the pruning and training be judiciously 
managed, it has a rich and striking effect in 
winter. I saw the other day in a neighbouring 
village a good-sized house, the front of which 
was completely covered with it, and the bright 
berries were set so thickly amongst the dark 
foliage as to arrest attention. 


Cotoneaster microphylla may be used 
as a wall plant under similar conditions, and 1t 
is very effective, both when in flower and after- 
wards, when the numerous small scarlet berries 
are ripe. It grows freely in good soil. It is 
with regret, however, that I plant it where I 
know rigidity of training is required, as its 
habit of growth, when left to itself, is so ele- 
gant and graceful, as to clearly indicate that it 
is a plant better suited for the rockery or semi- 
wild scenery than for a position where every 
spray must be orderly and circumspect. There 
are several winter-flowering deciduous shrubs 
that are indispensable where bright, cheerful 
effects are desired, and foremost among these 
must be placed 

Jasminun nudiflorum, which in winter 
is loaded with bright golden blossoms. One 
almost wishes that it had the sweetness of 
the common Jasmine, but it is quite scentless, 
For covering any wall up to 12 ft. or 14 ft. it is 
most suitable, but I have never seen it growing 
above that height. I have it against a wall 
30 ft. high, but it seems to stop when about 
half-way up, and makes but little upward 





growth afterwards. A later blooming yellow- 
flowere1 companion may be had in 

Forsythia viridissima.—It is even more 
hardy, free growing, and vigorous than the 
Jasmine just referred to; and both, if growing 
on a wall, should be pruned back moderately as 
soon as the blooming is over, as they flower prin- 
cipally on the young shoots made in summer, 
and by cutting pretty well back, alarge number 
of elegant graceful sprays of moderate length 
are always obtained. 


The Japan Allspice (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans) is quite indispensable in a collection of 
winter decorative hardy wall plants. Its flowers, 
which are freely produced from the time the 
leaves fall till well on through the winter, are 
deliciously scented. A small handful of the 
leafless flowering sprays will give fragrance to a 
large room. It is a free-growing shrub, and 
should have the shelter of a wall to preserve and 
protect its blossoms. There is 1 large-flowered 
variety of it too which is even better than the 
type. 

Berberis Darwini should be planted 
wherever a good winter flower shrub is desired, 
as both foliage, wood, and flowers are so glossy 
and bright. It submits readily to training, 
and grows frecly enough in good soil. When 
well established, it flowers profusely and almost 
continuously in winter. 8B. stenophylla is a 
free-growing, beautiful hybrid, not quite so 
erect in growth as Darwini; in this respect it 





interesting. There are many plants well 
adapted for low walls that would not be suitable 
for loftier positions, notably 

Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica and its white 
variety ; and, in point of fact, almost all of our 
flowering shrubs, both evergreen and deciduous, 
may be so employed if desired, 

In sheltered positions Laurustinus will flower 
nearly all winter, and there are few shrubs 
brighter or more effective for walls not exceed- 
ing 10 ft. in height. I have seen Coronilla 
glauca growing freely on a low wall in Norfolk ; 
and the early flowers of Magnolia purpurea, 
when trained against a wall, are very beautiful. 
Where an unsightly wall has to be hidden with- 
out breaking up the formal outline, a row of 
Cupressus Lawsoniana planted quite closely at 
the bottom of it, and about 18 in. apart, will soon 
produce an elegant wall of living green. All! 
strong branches must be tied to the wall, and 
the small twigs cut back with a sharp knife. 


BE, H. 








FRUIT. 


Victoria Plum.—tThis is not a first-class 
dessert Plum, but selected, well-ripened fruit 
are very good eating nevertheless, and, being a 
freestone sort, it is all the pleasanter. Asa 





culinary Plum it stands high, and it makes a 
delicious preserve. I have often purchased here 
a fine sample at 


* 
is. 


per bushel, the selling 





partakes rather more of the character of its 
other parent, B. empetrifolia, It isa very de- 
sirable and handsome variety, either for a wall 
or for any other position. I have occasionally 
used the common evergreen Barberry (B. aqui- 
folium) for covering low walls, and very etfec- 
tive it is for walls not more than 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
high. 

Escallonia macrantha is one of the 
best and handsomest late-flowering evergreens, 
of comparatively recent introduction ; or rather, 
I should say, if it is not new, it is far from be- 
ing ascommon as it deserves to be. . It is well 
suited for a wall where only choice subjects are 
admitted. 
during the greater part of the winter. 

Kerria japonica, I saw years ago brighten- 
ing up many a cottage porch and front in Wor- 
cestershire in early spring, and its yellow 
rosette-shaped flowers are pretty and cheerful 
on low walls. Its height does not under ordi- 
nary circumstances exceed 6 ft. or 7 ft. 

Lardizabala biternata, although re- 
putedly tender, should be tried in all sheltered 
situations where variety is sought, as it is very 
distinct both in foliage, flower, and habit of 
growth. It would in most cases be advisable 
to protect it a little in severe weather for the 
first year or two till well established, as after- 
wards cold would have less effect upon it. 
Several of the 

Loniceras, or Honeysuckles, should be 
added to the list, including L. fragrantissima 
and grata; indeed, a wall wholly planted with 


different kinds of Honeysuckle would be highly ’ 


In sheltered positions it will flower | 





market price. A strike costing 2s. 6d. gave, 
when stoned, 15 1b. of good flesh for boiling, 
which was just 2d. per lb. I may add that a 
strike is about 3 gallons or one-third of a bushel. 
It is a common fruit measure in the London 
market.—A., Hounslow. 

Warner’s King and Devonshire 
Queen Apples.—One of the finest Apples 
in the orchards here is Warner’s King. It is 
first-rate as a culinary Apple and for market 
purposes. The tree is a strong grower anda 
good bearer. Devonshire Queen Appleis also a 
useful kind. Being large and having a deep 
red skin, it makes a handsome dessert Apple for 
this month and October.—Hzxcter. 

Gathering Harly Pears.—Although it 
is notadvisable to gather late-keeping Pears a 
day sooner than the inclemency of the season 
compels us to shelter them, it is quite different 
in the case of early kinds, such as Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, Citron des Carmes, &c. These 
are much improved by being gathered a week 
or a fortnight before they are required for use 
and ripened in the fruit room. This early 
gathering is also a means of lengthening the 
season of such kinds as are but a very short 
period fit for dessert if left to ripen on the trees, 

The Morello Cherry.—This should be 
freely planted where fruit for culinary or con- 
fectionery purposes is in request. If planted 
against a north wall it is one of the most certain 
cropping fruit trees that we possess ; in fact, it 
should ‘occupy a north aspect for several 
reasons, but more especially because the 
blossoming season is retarded in spring, and 
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because it offers great facilities for preserving 
the fruit in a fresh, plump condition late in 
autumn. The fan system of training is that 
best adapted to the Morello, as it offers the 
greatest facilities for keeping all parts of the 
tree stocked with young bearing wood ; for, 
although like the Peach, Morellos will bear on 
spurs, I find that the young annual growths 
produce the finest fruits. Thisis a good time 
for selecting healthy young trained trees worked 
on the Mahaleb stock. Having well prepared 
a good position for them, carefully remove them 
as soon as the leaves have fallen. Do not over- 
crowd the wood, and keep it free from fly by 
means of the garden engine.—J. G. 


ES 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 








Ectracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 13.—Sowing a large bed of Radishes 
close to a south wall; shifting some Schizanthus into 
3-in. pots; placing pots of Lilium auratum in the sun to 
ripen the bulbs after flowering ; 
cover ; making up failures among Endive ; nailing Apri- 
cot trees; syringing Azaleas for thrips with soft soap, 
6 oz. toa large potful of water ; looking after thrips on 
Peach trees and syringing with Quassia 
soap water ; getting all Unions into loft 


hoeing amongst Spinach, Lettuce, 


little top-dressing ; 
autumn-sown 


Stocks, and Wallflowers, also among 
Onions. 


Sept. 14.—Potting Pinks and Carnations; putting 
cuttings of Calceolarias into a cold pit ; also some Holly- 


hock cuttings in single pots ana placing them in heat, 
scarcely giving them any water, 


Heliotropes ; gathering 
Apples. 


Sept. 15.—Potting Flower of Day Pelargoniums that 
re-arranging the greenhouse and 
a few plants of Alyssum for cuttings in 
spring ; shifting tree Mignonette into larger pots ; put- 
ting in cuttings of Verbena and Gazania; also more Pe- 
Pollock, Chris- 
taking off 
syringing Vines from 
which the crop is cut for thrips with soft soap and To- 
bacco water; watering Spinach with guano water for 
up 
Garlic, also the most forward Lapstone Kidney Potatoes ; 
spawning and soiling second Mushroom bed ; putting soil 
into a pitin which to plant Tea Roses for button-hole 
bouquets ; thinning Turnips6 in. apart; removing low 


were struck in pans; 
potting up 


largonium cuttings, consisting of Mrs. 
tine, and Beauty, into boxes set on flues ; 
Strawberry layers for planting-; 


grub; gathering Ribston Pippin Apples; taking 


boughs which overhang walks. 


Sept. 16.—Finishing up Hyacinth potting ; re-arrang- 
alsu 
Leutuces; pricking out Cautiflowers under hand-glasses 
tying up scented- 
leaved Pelargoniums ready for conservatory, also Endive 
to blanch; gathering Apples, also Bergamot and Marie 
Louise Pears; turning Mushroom manure for another 
and just 
beginning to earth-up mtin 


ing Fern house; planting spring Cabbages, 


aau close to walls, also in frames; 


bed ; giving Celery a sprinkling of guano, 
enough water to wash it in ; 
crop of Celery for first time, also latest Celery. 

Sept. 1'7.—Putting 
p ts ; potting off some plants of Humea elegans; pot 
ting Tulips, also more Roman Flyacinths ; potting Nar 


cvissi and Intermediate Stocks ; putting Mignonette on 


front shelf in Peach house; shifting latest Balsams 
planting Hautbois Strawberries, also 
all over pleasure ground by the sides of woodland'walks 


plunging Disas in Moss, after being potted in very sandy 
peat ; tying up July-sown Lath Cos Lettuce ; syringing 


Violets for spider; gathering some Louise Bonne o 


Jersey Pears ; gathering Lobelia seed; making pits ready 


for Roses and Violets; top-dressing early Vine border 
clipping Yew hedge ; cleaning Strawberry plantation. 


Sept. 18.—Sowing Nemophila and Saponaria for bas- 
also 
Crocuses and Snowdrops, Iris Susiana, and Her Majesty 


kets; potting Guernsey and Belladonna Lilies, 


Narcissus; putting Carnations showing flower unde 


cover ; putting Bouvardias into Primula pit to give them 
a little heat ; putting a few cuttings of Christine Pelar- 
gonium in boxes, and placing them on Vinery flue ; 
planting out Angust-sown Cabbages, an operation which 
should have been done on the 6thinst.; should sow 
August 5 for this planting in the north of England; net- 


ting the best Pears and Peaches; put a skeleton fram 


over French Beans to carry nets to protect them from 
morning frosts; gathering all Apples and Pears in or- 


chard except Robins and Greenings, 
Glasshouses. 


For some weeks after this there is generally 
a greater scarcity of flowering plants for green- 


house decoration than at any other season of th 


year, and the difficulty has been considerably 
increased in recent years when so many fine 
and distinct flowering plants have been left 
uneared for in favour of collections of zonal 
Pelargoniums and others of like character 


which, although well in their way and ver 


useful where the numbers grown are kept 
within reasonable limits, yet fail to give the 
satisfaction that more variety is capable of 
doing ; but if the various plants from time to 
time recommended have been properly pre- 
pared, the early autumn scarcity of flowering 
subjects can be got over with a fair amount of 


moving Azaleas under 


chips and soft 
and spreading 
them out thinly ; digging ground for Cabbages ; earthing 
up some late planted Broccoli, &c., giving Cucumbers a 


but leaving on a little 
air night and day ; planting Cabbage, early sorts in rows 
6 in. apart; tying up Chrysanthemums, also standard 
Trish Peach and Kerry Pippin 


Cinerarias into their flowering 


Sweet Williams 
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bloom. Where sufficient numbers are grown 
of the most distinct habited kinds of tuberous 
Begonias, especially the narrow-petalled droop- 
ing sorts generally so much more profuse in 
flowering than the erect varieties, they will be 
found very useful. The latest Lilies of the 
speciosum section will be also of great service 
along with Fuchsias treated as recommended 
earlier in the season, so as to induce them to 
bloom late. 


Lapagerias.—As regards both the red and 
white kinds of these, although essentially 
climbing plants and most effective in that way, 
yet now, when they are becoming more plen- 
tiful, there is no way in which they can be 
made more useful than by growing some in pots, 
so as toadmitof their being moved about to green- 
houses or other places whenin flower. Whilst they 
are of medium size they need not be placed on 
stiff wire trellises in the way in which large 
examples are grown in pots, but loosely wound 
round a few erect green painted sticks inserted 
just within the rims of the pots. In this way 
they will have a more pleasing appearance, and 
when they get so large as to require permanent 
support there is no necessity for training so 
close and formally on the trellis as is usually 
done, for when the flowering shoots are left 
hanging loosely they look much better. 





Celosias of the pyramidal section, sown at 
the time recommended and grown on, will be 
found most serviceable for conservatories, es- 
pecially where there is a little heat turned on 
on cold nights and in damp weather ; but whilst 
here, similar to all other plants in a temperature 
lower than they absolutely like, they must re- 
ceive no more water at the root than is neces- 
sary to keep them from flagging, for although 
simply annuals, and injury in this way to them 
is not of so much consequence as in the case of 
plants of a more permanent character, yet if 
treated so.as to preserve their roots as long as 
possible they will continue longer in a prevent- 
able condition than they otherwise would do. 
The same kind of treatment is also applicable 
to the old Globe Amarantus, another subject 
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kind of soil, if not over-watered; a good 
watering when the cuttings are put in is about 
all that is required till they have rooted. 
The commoner varieties, such as S. caleareum 
and 8, montanum, root and winter well on a 
south border; but till they are rooted and esta- 
plished in the ground they should be netted 
over, or birds pull them up in their search for 
insects, The offsets of Kcheverias should be 
afforded the protection of glass where prac- 
ticable, otherwise they winter tolerably well at 
the foot of a south wail, particularly it planted 
on an incline to throw off the rain, which is 
more fatal to them than frost. Sedums, Saxi- 
frages, and all other hardy dwarf carpeting 
plants can be increased to any amount by divi- 
sion, an operation which may be done at any 
time. These latter are all good plants for winter 
bedding. 


Housing Plants.—In the cooler portions 
of the kingdom it is not safe to leave hard- 
wooded plants out much longer without there 
exists some temporary movable protection, such 
as acanvas convering on rollers, resting on a 
light wooden framework, than which no more 
useful appliance exists in a garden, as not only 
can it be used to keep the plants from drenching 
rains during the summer, but they will be. safe 
for some weeks yet by running the cover down 
over them in the evenings when there is an 
appearance of frost. Where there is not some 
appliance of this sort ‘they should be got in at 
once, previous to which the house ought to have 
bala thorough cleaning. Every plant liable to 
the attacks of mildew should be examined before 
being taken in, and where any trace of the 
parasite is ‘found dust freely with sulphur, for 
not only can the presence of the mould be much 
easier detected now than when the plants are 
arranged, but the chances of its affecting others 
that are free from it are avoided. 

Fruit. 

Continue to remove, as opportunity offers, 

the redundant wood from fruit trees generally. 


Apricots and Peaches should be kept closely 
tied or nailed in, and all sub-laterals removed 





equally well adapted for conservatory decora- 
tion. 

Standard Heliotropes and Habro- 
thamuuses, managedasrecommended through 
the spring and summer, will now take their place 


as produced. Some few kinds of Apples and 
Pears are ready to gather ; early kinds are very 
tender fleshed, and require the greatest care in 
gathering, as the least bruise soon develops into 
full decay. For the same reason they should 


be stored on the fruit room shelves in single 





in the conservatory, and where a little extra 
warmth is kept up, later on the Heliotropes will 
continue to flower almost to the end of the 
year. 

Heaths, the latest autumn flowerers, can 
likewise be made to do duty in cool conserva- 
tories, placing them in the lightest position that 
can be had, and being careful not to overcrowd 
them. 

: Oranges, é&c.—Any of these that for 
;}a time may have been out-of-doors should 
now be transferred to the greenhouse. It 
is in all cases advisable before introduc- 
ing them to sponge the leaves, and to free 
them from any insects that may be upon 
them. Where good gardening is aimed at, this 
is a matter that at all times require attention, 
for one foul specimen taken amongst a clean 
stock will very soon affect the whole, entailing 
an unlimited amount of extra labour. 


Flower Garden. 

By way of giving some assistance to the pro- 
longation of the beauty of bedding plants, let 
dead and decaying flowers and foliage be kept 
2 | pinched off, and the outlines and groundwork of 
the various designs should be scrupulously pre- 
served by pinching or pegging, as may be neces- 
sary ; all the surroundings, too, such as turf, 
Box edgings, paths, walks, &c., should be kept 
neat and trim. We may soon expect high 
winds, and therefore all tall-growing plants 
e| should be securely staked and climbers tied in. 
Remove suckers and straggling shoots from 
Roses, and see that standards are also securely 
staked. Any recently budded plants should be 
examined, and those buds that have fairly 
started into growth may have the ligatures 
y|moved. The propagation of the various kinds 


t 


? 


r 


now to be completed, in order that they may 








of soft-wooded and tender bedding plants ought 


have time to get well established in their 
pots before cold, damp weather sets in” Of- 
sets of many kinds of succulents can now 
be had in quantity. All the Sempervivums 
strike raot readily in a cold pit, and in any 


layers only. Above all, see that none are 
gathered prematurely, or they will not ripen, 
but shrivel, or be sticky and hard. Note should 
now be taken of all trees that are growing too 
vigorously, and which will require root pruning, 
also of any that require assistance to increase 
root action by the addition of new soil and top 
dressings, and also of all new planting and 
plants required for the same, so as to have all 
in readiness for planting next month—October 
being the best planting season for all kinds of 
hardy fruits. 

Vegetables. 
Potatoes.—Late crops should now at once 
be taken up, as after this time there is nothing 
gained by leaving them longer in the ground. 
Where considerable quantities are grown it often 
becomes a difficult matter to find room for stor- 
ing them without resorting to clamping; but, 
unless where unavoidable, this method of keep- 
ing them should never be practised. 


Cauliflowers that were sown in the middle 
of last month will now be ready to prick out, 
and those intended for early use next spring, 
and which are to be protected during the winter 
by handlights, ought to be pricked out in them 
ai once. Double or even treble the number of 
plants intended to stand may be planted in them 
and drawn out as growth progresses, and trans- 
planted in other favourable positions as soon as 
the severity of the winter is past. Of course 
the covers of the handlights will not be required 
for use till there is danger of injury from frost. 
A batch may also be pricked out at the bottom 
of a south wall and left to stand the winter in 
that position. 

Lettuces.—Make a last sowing in the open 
air of Lettuces. ‘The Tom Thumb is a beautiful 
little Cabbage Lettuce for sowing now for frame- 
work by-and-by. Itis very hardy, occupies but 
little space, and turns in rapidly. The Brown 
(Cos should also be sown now for spring planting. 
A last sowing of Endive may also be made now 
on a dry warm border. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE STOCKS FROM CUTTINGS. 
Tue old style of getting up standard Roses by 
digging up a number of old Briers with long 
stems from the hedgerows in autumn, and bud- 
ding them the following season, is still very 
generally practised ; indeed, it has been so long 
fc llowed that few agree with anything that is 
s>id against it; but the system has many weak 
points that may be improved with advantage. 
I know a good many Rose growers who object 
to ~.ow standard Roses on the Brier altogether, 
because they are so liable to die off or decline in 
strength. The scarcity of standard Briers is 
anknowledged ; consequently those who are in 
the habit of grubbing stocks from the hedge- 
rows and elsewhere are compelled to take every 
Bric. that is tall enough and sufliciently thick, 
no matter what ageitis. Briers of this descrip- 
tion never have many fibrous roots, and few of 
them are found without a large club at the end 
of the stem, which lifts as clear of roots as the 
head of a walking-stick. How stocks of this 
kind can support buds and growth until the 
plants are saleable [cannot imagine; but I can 
say this, that [ have frequently received dozens 
of standard Roses with elnb roots as fibreless as 
the palm of one’s hand. Therefore, seeing that 
fibrous. roots are so necessary in order to pro- 
<iuce fine Roses and healthy bushes, what 
wonder that standard Briers should prove 
#0 unsatisfactory and die prematurely. 

Instead of lifting old rootless Briers do not 
disturb them at all, buat secure all the 
straight shoots on the Brier bush that can be 
had, and put them in as cuttings. To insure 
their rooting they should not be cut, but pulled 
off with a. heel of the old wood attached. 
When putin in November they are ready for 
‘* working” the following July or August. All 
buds, except two or three at the top, should be 
removed from each shoot. In putting them in 
the rows should be 24 ft. asunder, with 6 in. 
or S in. between each in the row. The cutting 
should be inserted about 3in. under ground, 
and the soil must be pressed very firmly around 
it. It is an advantage to mulch between the 
rows after the cuttings have all been put in. 
Treated in this way, 90 per cent. will root. Iam 
aware that this is not a new way of raising Brier 
stocks, butitis not practised anything like so 
extensively as its merits deserve. Stocks thus 
raised possess all the good qualities of the seed- 
ling Brier, as the fine fibrous roots freely pro- 
duced by the cuttings are equal in every respect 
to the best produced from seed. And it has 
this important advantage, that they may be got 
up from cuttings in half the time which it 
takes to raise them from seed, The old way 
of procuring Briers will bear no comparison with 
the plan now suggested, so far as growth and 
culture are concerned ; and where only one or 
two Briers could be got from a bush with suit- 
able roots, dozens of suitable shoots can be often 
had from the same bush. Many grow Roses 
extensively, using only the cuttings of the 
Brier, and the plants are healthier and finer 
grown than any others of thé same age. Those 
who have planted them in previous years are so 
satisfied with their superiority that they will 
have no others.—C. 








VEGETABLES. 

Clubbing-in Broccoli and Cabbages. 
—I have found the following remedy of the 
greatest service in cases of clubbing-in Broccoli 
and other varieties of the Cabbage tribe. Make 
a mixture of Gishurst Compound and Pooley’s 
Tobacco Powder in a pail of water, adding a 
little stiff loam to give the mixture some con- 
sistency and well puddle the roots with it before 
planting, after which give the plants another 
good watering, especially round the collar of 
the plant. Since the application of this remedy 
no fresh cases of clubbing have manifested 
themselves, while several plants. which had 
become clubbed in the seeg-bed are now 


j > 


healthy and vigorous.—J. R. 

Carrots for Main Crops.— greatly 
prefer James’s Scarlet Carrot to the longer but 
coarser varieties so much ‘grown, such as 
Altringham and Long Surrey. These frequently 
grow a good way out of the ground, whereby 
the crown gets discoloured and useless for cook- 
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ing purposes; James’s Scarlet, on the con- 
trary, is usually of fair size, and good in colour 
and quality.—J. 


Mushrooms in Frames.—Mushrooms 
can be grown successfully in an ordinary gar- 
den frame ; in fact, it frequently happens that 
a crop will spring up spontaneously without 
being spawned or any other preparation after 
the bed has been used for Cucumbers or 
Melons ; but when intentionally grown in a 
bed of this description, I have frequently at 
this season cleared out the exhausted Cucum- 
ber and Melon plants, levelled the soil, and 
inserted a brick or two of spawn in the soil 
in the usual way; previous to which, if over 
dry, moistening it moderately with water, 
allowing a day or two to settle before putting 
in the spawn, covering with 6 in. of hay. It 
the thermometer did not indicate a bottom- 
heat of 75°, I applied back and front mode- 
rate linings of warm manure, and covered the 
glass with 3 in. or 4 in. of litter, tacking down 
mats to keep it from being blown away. ‘This 
covering is necessary, as the weather is fre- 
quently so bright through this and the begin- 
ning of the next month that the heat from the 
glass, if uncovered, would be too much for the 
Mushrooms, without admitting air in such 
quantities during the day as would make the 
atmosphere too dry. Beds so treated, mois- 
tened with tepid water as required, and kept 
warm by an occasional lining, have continued 
bearing freely up to the end of November. 


Little Pixie Cabbage.—lI find this to be 
an excellent variety for furnishing early supplies. 
This year, as our autumn-sown plantations were 
much cut up by the severity of the winter, we 
sowed under glass early in January Little Pixie, 
and pricked out the seedlings under temporary 
shelter as soon as they were large enough to 
handle, finally planting them out in March in 
deep drills to shelter them from parching winds. 
Beyond keeping them frequently hoed in dry 
weather, they have had no attention, and they 
are now as fine and even a lot of medium-sized 
Cabbages as need be seen, and they were fit for 
cutting before the latest autumn-sown plants or 
the Early London Colewort, sown on the same 
day as Little Pixie, and for the majority of cul- 
tivators these moderate-sized Cabbages that 
turn in quickly are preferable to larger varieties 
that require double the space, We plant 1} ft. 
apart each way, and cut them before they get 
hard ‘and fully grown, as they are much more 
appreciated than those that are older, the fibre 
of the leaves in which become hard and stringy, 
rendering them altogether inferior to the same 
plants cut as soon as they have acquired a good 
usable size.—J. G. 


Soil and Manure for Cucumbers.— 
A great depth of soil is unnecessary for Cucum- 
bers ; indeed, it is to be avoided, for they will 
succeed far better if they be planted in a little 
soil at first and receive frequent top-dressings 
afterwards ; for planting, 8 in. or 10 in. of soil 
is quite deep enough if the bed receive slight 
dressings of stable manure mixed with soil to 
keep the plants in a vigorous state of health. 
Good turfy loam mixed with rotten manure is 
the best material in which to plant them, but 








the dressing should be of a richer nature. Many 
people use a quantity of peat mixed with the 
loam for winter Cucumbers; others use leaf- 
mould, but it is too light; the plants thrive 
well init, but do not last so long nor fruit so 
freely "as jwhen grown in more holding soil. 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse is highly recommended 
by some as a good dressing for Cucumber beds, 
but stable manure is the best kind of surfacing, 
and may be applied fresh from the stable; and if 
a little old mortar or brick rubbish be mixed 
therewith it will be better still. Weak guano 
water is the best kind of stimulant to apply to 
Cucumbers ; other kinds of manure water are 
said to affect the flavour of the fruit. I have 
found a sprinkling of Standen’s Manure over the 
surface of the bed highly beneficial to plants 
becoming nearly exhausted. Abundance of 
water is at all times necessary to Cucumber 
plants growing under advantageous cireum- 
stances. 


International Potato Exhibition.— 
We would remind our readers, and especially 
intending co: etitors, that the 14th inst. is the 
last day for 1: aking entries for Messrs, Sutton’s 





prizes at the above exhibition, to be held at the 
Crystal Palace, Sept., 22 and Sept. 23, for eigh. 
teen varieties of Potatoes, distinct, nine tubers 
of each, open to noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
gardeners only. We are glad to observe that 
the prizes are to be awarded by gentlemen’s 
gardeners. All entries should be made to 
J. A. McKenzie, Esq., Tower Chambers, Moor- 
gate, London, E.C, 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


PLANTS FOR VINERIES. 


Tue following is a list of plants that do well 
with me in a lean-to Vinery, the tempera- 
ture of which often falls as low as 40° in 
winter. Under the Vines I have a stand 
with eight shelves. On the top shelf at the 
warm end of the Vinery I have four pots ot 
Kucharis amazonica with about twelve bulbs in 
each pot, but though the foliage is very healthy 
they have never flowered yet. Next to them is 
a large plant of Curculigo recurvata, looking 
the picture of health, and showing several of 
its insignificant yellow flowers. It is easily 
reproduced from offsets pulled off and struck in 
a hotbed. Aspidistra lurida variegata is a very 
useful plant for winter decoration; I have a 
large panful of it, and next to it comes a small 
plant of Cycas revoluta with nine fronds. Then 
comes a plant of Sanseviera carnea variegata, a 
highly decorative, though little known plant. 
Of Palms I have five moderate-sized plants of 
Latania borbonica and,two of Seaforthia elegans, 
two of Corypha australis, besides two other 
Palms the names of which Ido not know. On 
the next shelf I have a large handsome plant of 
Maranta zebrina ani a small one of M. regalis, 
both of which I kept through last winter. Ma- 
ranta zebrina has now several leaves 10 in. long 
by 6 in. broad, two shades of green above and 
violet-purple below. Then come two plants of 
Dracena indivisa and five of D. australis; then 
a large plant of Begonia hydrocotylifolia and 
another of B. manicata. 

I also grow B. sanguinea, B. Weltoniensis, B. 
fuchsiodes, B. Ingrami, B. nitida, B. erecta 
grandiflora, B. Grayi, B. discolor, &c., besides 
about two dozen plants of B. Rex, B. Marshalli, 
and their varieties, that do well under the stage. 
I have more than a dozen plants of a Gesnera, 
which I take to be cinnabarina, and though it 
does not flower, I find its crimson velvety foliage 
very effective for winter decoration. I have 
about a dozen pots of Achimenes and eighteen 
pots of Gloxinias, which I start in April on a 
hotbed, and bring into flower in the Vinery. 
I have two pots of -Hoya Bella, which I find 
does well under the Vines, and a large pot of 
Plumbago capensis, From the roof I hang plants 
of Panicum variegatum, Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides and Saxifraga sarmentosa, together with 
the Stag’s-horn Fern (Platycerium alcicorne) 
hanging from the roof. I had Dieffenbachia 
Baraquiniana and Fittonia argyroneura and 
Pearcei given to me early in the spring, and 
although they have done well up to the present 
time, I amdoubtful if I shall be able tokeep them 
through the winter. Coleuses always die when 
I ripen off the Vines in autumn, so I get a 
packet of seed for 2s. 6d., and have nice plants 
all summer. I grow a great many Ferns and 
some Cacti and Epiphyllums. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 





Cyclamens.—Plants of these that have 
been grown on freely under glass near thi 
roof, yet guarded from the sun, will usually 
be found in a much more satisfactory condition 
—even in the case of old examples—than when 
exposed in the open air. The second season 
after sowing they are generally the most useful ; 
but young stock raised from seed sown about a 
year ago, where well managed, will by this time 
have made fine bulbs that will bloom well. 
They will yet require care to keep them free 
from aphides and red spider, although the latter 
pest will not from this time cause so much 
trouble as earlier in the season. If, however, 
any happen to be present they will yet mjure 
the leaves to an extent that will much interfere 
with both the appearance and well-being of the 
plants, as Cyclamens more than most things 
suffer from the presence of insects. Plants that 
have been managed on the exposing-in-the-open- 





air system after flowering, if not already potte: 
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should be attended to in this respect ; but it is 
much better to defer the operation until they 
have commenced to push up new leaves freely 
than to pot whilst they are in a comparatively 
dormant state, as they rarely take freely to the 
new soil unless the roots are in an active con- 

_ dition at the time of potting, immediately after 
which they should be placed in frames or pits 
where growth can be encouraged. A little 
warmth will be of very great service, for though 
they may be grown in a temperature such as 
that which ordinary greenhouse plants require, 
still there is no question that treatment slightly 
warmer is more conductive to their well-being, 
and in the case of young plants they get up to 
a useful flowering size in much less time. 


een re SS 


TULIPS. 


Tue bulb catalogues which are, now arriving 
remind us that the season for planting and pot- 
ting Tulips is now at hand; a few hints as to 
their culture will therefore be seasonable. When 
grown in pots, Tulips are treated in precisely 
the same manner as recommended for the 
Hyacinth in GARDENING last week, but several 
bulbs, according to their size and the purpose 
they are intended for, are placed in a pot. 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons, who grow large quantities 
of bulbs, remark that when required to fill 
epergnes and baskets, and other elegant recep- 
taeles, it is a good plan to grow Tulips in shallow 








Farrot Tulip. 


boxes, and transfer them when in flower to the 
vases and baskets. This mode of procedure en- 
sures exactitude of colouring, height and stage 
of developement, as the taste of the cultivator 
may require ; whereas, when the bulbs are grown 
from the first in the ornamental vessels they 
may not flower with sufficient uniformity to 
produce a satisfactory display. In common 
with Hyacinths and Crocus, they may be taken 
out of the soil in which they have been grown, 
and the roots washed clean, and inserted in 
glasses for decorating an apartment. As the 
early Tulips are extremely cheap, they might 
often be employed in this way to light upfestive 
gatherings at Christmas and the early months of 
the year. The first and second classes are ad- 
mirably adapted for pot culture, but late Tulips 
are not worth growing in pots because of their 
lateness ; otherwise, indeed, they are extremely 
beautiful, and the florists varieties are highly 
valued as exhibition flowers. For general use- 
fulness the Early Tulips are the most valuable of 
all, because of their peculiarly accommodating 
nature, their many and brilliant colours, and 
their suitability for the formation of rich masses 
in the flower garden. Any good soil will suit 
them, and they may be planted in quantities 
under trees, if the position enjoys some amount 
of sunshine, because they will have finished their 
growth before leafage of the trees shades them 
injuriously. If it is necessary to prepare or im- 
prove the soil for them, the cultivator must aim 
at rendering it rich and sandy, and it must be 
su ficiently well drained that it does not acquire 
a boggy character in winter. Plant in October 
or November 4 in. or 5 in. deep, and 6 in. 
apart. They require no water or supports, 
and may all be taken up and stored away in 
good time for planting Geraniums, Verbenas, 
&c., for the usual summer display. In an 
extreme case Tulip bulbs may be kept in good 
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condition until the middle of March, and if 
lanted then will flower nicely in May, and be 
fit to take up in June, We do not, of course, 
recommend subjecting them to such a trial, but 
the fact has its value, and many a collection has 
been saved by the cultivator acting on a know- 
ledge of it. 0 is important to select the sorts 
with care for geometric planting, but a most in- 
teresting border may be made by planting clumps 
of all the best sorts of all the several classes. 
The result will be a long-continued and splendid 
display, beginning with the Van Thols (which 
are as hardy as any), then following with the 
early class in almost endless variety, and finish- 
ing with the noble Gesneriana, and the flamed 
and feathered varieties of the late section. It 
is not generally known that the Tulips the florists 
prize so highly make fine border flowers, and 
may really be well grown with but a tithe of the 
trouble the florists bestow upon them. The 
representative of the race is the splendid Ges- 
neriana, with large crimson flowers spotted 
with black in the centre. The varieties of this 
section are not adapted for planting in beds that 
are to be occupied with greenhouse bedders, but 
they may be taken up in time for the beds to be 
planted with sub-tropical plants to succeed them, 
and would be especially valuable for their dis- 
play of glorious flowers in the month of May, 
when the flower beds in English gardens are 
generally quite barren, or but just filled with 
plants that must have time to make effect. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


2908.—Slugs in Larders.—The slug re- 
ferred to is, I presume, the large grey slug fre- 
quently found in underground kitchens and 
cellars, and which, being omnivorous, does good 
service in consuming scraps of animal and vege- 
table refuse found in such places. The following 
is the mode of catching them adopted in gardens, 
where they are sometimes found in pits or frames, 
| doing damage to young plants and cuttings. 
Being night feeders, they are very difficult to 
| find in daytime, as on the approach of light they 
| betake themselves to their retreats in crevices, 
the undersides of stone slabs, or, indeed, any- 
| where where it is cool and damp and dark. Take 
some common. wheat bran and lay 1t in little 
heaps on the shelves or floors where they are 
known to come, and over each little heap invert 
a small flower-pot, having stopped the bottom 
hole with a cork to render it as dark as possible, 
and tilt the pots on one side, only just leaving 
room for the slug to crawl in; being fond of 
bran, he will generally eat his fill of it, and then 
to be near his supper for the next night, he will 
usually crawl up the inside of the pot, which 
being cool and dark will be to his taste exactly. 
In the morning look over your traps, and any 
captives may be disposed of by dropping them 
into a vessel containing a handful of salt.— 
W. H. Ape. 


2916.—Keeping Flowers in a Cut 
State.—The essentials for this are a very cool 
and perfectly moist atmosphere, with as much 
light (not sun) as possible. The following plan 
will be found effectual: Take any old piece of 
cloth or flannel, and fold it so as to make three 
or four thicknesses of the size required, and 
then have ready a bell or propagating glass 
large enough to hold all the flowers you need to 
preserve without crushing. Dip the cloth in 
cold water, and wring moderately dry, and fold 
it so that the edges come beyond the rim of the 
bell-glass when turned down upon it. Gather 
your flowers as early in the morning as possible 
before the sun has dried the dew off them (if 
dry when gathered it may be necessary to 
slightly sprinkle or dip them in cold water). 
Take your flowers and carefully pack them on 
the cloth in a heap, and then turn the glass over 
them. You have now all the conditions for 
keeping them fresh for several days. The edges 
of the moist cloth will by evaporation tend to 
keep the air within both moist and cool. Let 
them have all the light possible, but avoid the di- 
rect rays of the sun. Be careful not to bruise any 
of the flowers, or the damp atmosphere will soon 
discolor the part injured, especially of white 
flowers.—W. H. ADE. 


2801.—Grass going Brown.—From my 
own experience, I found that the cause of a 














large patch of Grass in the middle of my lawn 
going brown two or three summers was, that 
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there was a small bed of sand about 10 ft. square 
6 inches under the surface. 
dug out 18 inches deep of the sand, and filled it 
in withsoil and manure ; the Grass isnow allright. 
It is a great mistake to cut Grass too short in hot 
weather.—J. F. H. W. 


I took the turf up, 


2893.—Saving Cabbage Seed.—Should 


the Cabbage seed be of a good sort, if ready sow 
it at once. 
seed this year, and I ripened the seed and sowed 
it, and am gla‘ to say I have a nice lot of plants 
for putting out in due time.—W. 


I had a Defiance Cabbage run to 


A. 

2896.—Purchasing Grain &c.— Flat 
Maize may pay a good percentage in the course 
of a month or two, being very cheap now ; other 
grains are likely to be lower yet; round Maize 
1s too dear to speculate in. As regards hay, it will 
not be dear until about next spring; then it is 
likely to advance in price.x—ONE IN THE 
TRADE. 

2891.—Pansies in Pots.—Strike good cut- 
tings in good soil in a cool frame ; pot them 
on in next spring in good decayed cow 
manure and a little loam ; feed them well when 
growing freely. —PRIZETAKER. 

2914.-Mushrooms Infested with 
Maggots.—Your correspondent ‘* Creeping 
Jenny” will find it very difficult to grow Mush- 
rooms without maggots at this season of the 
year. I have tried, with some success, covering 
the bed with ordinary matting. The mischief 
is done by a small fly with an ovipositor, with 
which she pierces the young Agaric when not 
larger than a Mustard seed ; she then slips in a 
few eggs and is off to another young Mushroom. 
The eggs hatch in a few hours, and the maggots 
grow rapidly. The great majority of field Mush- 
rooms are infested with maggots, and they 
chiefly affect the part where the stem joins the 
cap ; here their boring can be seen on breaking 
off the stem. Nearly all the large old Mush- 
rooms used for making catsup are swarming 
with maggots.—J. S. 

2825.—Poplar Roots in Lawns.—This 
is not a very easy matter. I have known 
suckers to continue to rise long after the trees 
were cut down. The best thing to do is to cut 
the roots well beneath the surface near the 
points where the suckers rise, so as to permit of 
their being extracted. To take up the turf and 
trench over the ground would be more perma- 
nent in its effect, but the Poplars will soon 
send their roots into the fresh-stirred earth 
again.—E. H. 

2324.-Grape Vines Infested with 
Red Spider.—I am afraid, with the main 
leaves in the condition stated, there is not much 
chance of colouring the Grapes this year. 
Fumes of sulphur -in a confined atmosphere will 
destroy red spider, but burning sulphur will 
destroy all green unripe foliage and wood. The 
following plan has been tried with success :— 
Procure two or three lumps of fresh lime, place 
them in a pail or some open vessel to slake, 
pouring on sufficient water for that purpose. 
When the disintegrating process is fairly in 
operation, take the pail to the Vinery and scatter 
two or three handfuls of sulphur over the lime 
and leave it inside. It should be done in the 
evening, when the house can be shut up close. 
The pail might be placed under an old chair, or 
a hand-barrow, or some similar contrivance 
adapted to break up and scatter the heated 
column as it ascends. Leave the laterals this 
year unstopped, as small leaves are better than 
none.—K. H. 

2912. Bucalyptus in Winter.—I can- 
not give ‘*W. D.” much hope of keeping his 
plants through the winter unless it should prove 
unusually mild, and for this reason he has 
brought them from a warm climate into a cold 
one, and their vitality has been necessarily 
lowered. As I have been more than ordinarily 
successful in growing E. globulus, I will give 
‘“W. D.” the benefit of my experience. Sow 
theseed inlight soil in pots in March, eithercover- 
ing with glass or plunging in a frame. In the 
autumn plant outin the open ground or trans- 
fer into 5-in. pots, which keep out-of-doors. In 
the latter case the plants must be placed in the 
situation they are finally to occupy next 
spring. They can hardly have too much sun or 
too much water, but they can be too much 
‘‘molly-coddled.” In fact, the whole secret is 
to let them know at once what they have to 
expect. By the adoption of this rule I have 
kept them for five years. One became in that 
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time a tree 25 ft. high, and its stem (a section 
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not live through a hard winter. I had several 
that I raised from seed and planted out in a i 
sheltered position in Wimbledon Park in 1876. 
One grew to over 20 ft., but the winter of 


repeating the experiment. One of my last 
year’s seedlings is now 3} ft. high. I shall 
be pleased to see the whole subject of Euca- 
lyptus cultivation discussed in GARDENING. 


of which is before me as I write) a diameter 
of 7 in. The soil is underlain at 3 ft. by clay, 
and the aspect south-westerly. No protection 
whatever was used, nor would any that I 
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Group of Double Tulips. 








coull have adopted have availed to save my|Some time since I saw trees of five years at | 1878-9 killed them completely. A correspen- 
trees—twelve in all—from the almost Arcticvold | Blidah, in Algeria, which had already attained | dent of the Standard stated that the Wucalyptus 
of tie winter of 1878. I lost them all then, }a height of 60 ft.—H. D., Dublin. ote cut down last -winter at Torquay and 
but [ have not lost heart in the matter, andan | —— ‘‘W. D.” will tind the Eucalyptus will Mentone. —T. S. 
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2329,—Hibiscus africanus.—The seeds 
of the plant usually grow freely when they are 
new and the soil in a suitable condition. ‘T'wenty 
years ago, when it was commonly used for mass- 
ing, the self-sown seeds would be in the ground 
all winter, and make strong vigorous plants in 
spring. Perhaps ‘‘ E. G.’s” garden is cold and 
wet; if so, he should sow in pots or boxes in a 
frame, or under some shelter, in April, and 
plant out about the third week in May.— 
Bees 

2787. — Pansies Rotting Off. — When 
Pansies are seen to be drooping it is well to 
search for the cause. If, instead of simply 
pulling them up, the ground about a sickly 
plant be gently raised with a trowel, the under- 
ground stem will probably be found to have 
some wireworms about it, which should be 
carefully destroyed. By examining the soil 
round about, all the offenders may be found and 
killed, and the injured plant should be 
thoroughly crushed in order to kill all the 
vermin that may be upon it.—D. H. 

9877.—Making a Garden.—The treat- 
ment the land has received is right so far, as 
exposing clay land to the action of the atmo- 
sphere tends to improve its character. If some 
sand, ashes, road scrapings, or burnt earth could 
be added to the surface and forked in its cha- 
racter would be still further improved ; all kinds 
of manures are also beneficial. If the time can 
be spared it may be stirred over again this au- 
tumn, and should then be left rough till Febru- 
ary, when it should be prepared for cropping by 
forking it over, and by March the land should 
work well and be in a good condition to receive 
all kinds of seeds and plants. I am assuming 
the garden is enclosed with a fence and the 
walks made, as this should be the first work 
taken in hand.—H. H. 

2888.—Night-scented Petunia.—The 
plant referred to is probably Nycterinia capen- 
sis, a half-hardy annual with fragrant, whitish- 
brown flowers, which expand in the evening. 
Sow in Aprilin a cold frame, and prick off the 
seedlings when large enough to handle, placing 
two in a 44-in. pot, or the seed may be sown in 
an open sunny situation in the open ground 
about the latter end of April. There is another 
more dwarf species, Selaginoides, very pretty, 
and which may be treated in the same manner. 
3.0. B. 

2895,—Vallota purpurea in Win- 
dows.—Do not disturb your bulbs now; 
nothing will be gained thereby. Allow them 
to remain as they are until April, when they 
may be shifted. This is the season when the 
flower-spikes should be pushing up, which in 
any case, however strong the plants might be, 
they would fail to do were the roots disturbed. 
It should be remembered that the Vallota 
requires but little pot room, never blooming 
freely until the soil is thoroughly packed with 
fibres. Ihave plants which have been in the 
same pots at least four years, and which are 
flowering freely enough. The young ones may 
be dibbled in round the edge of a small pot, not 
pulling them apart when shifting them. A 
handsome specimen will then be formed.— 
J. GO. Bs 

2889. — Harly Tomatoes in Green- 
house.—Take cuttings of Tomatoes now and 
grow on near the glass, shifting into larger pots 
as they require it. The points of the shoots 








4 in. or 5in. long, dibbled simply into small 
pots and kept ina close frame, will soon root ; 
cut near a joint and remove the bottom: pair of 
leaves, using sandy soil. When placed in fruit- 
ing pots, which may be 10in. or 12in. in 
diameter, stand the plants on a front shelf and 
train near the glass.—K. H. 

2884.—Vines in Pots.—Six-inch pots are 
too small to fruit Vines in as a rule, but as the 
Vines in question are seedlings, and no doubt 
‘* Enouirer ” is anxious to fruit them as soon as 
possible, I should advise him to let them 
remain in the 6-in. pots, but to top-dress with 
rough turfy loam and manure; a good plan 
would be to plunge the pots into larger ones 
full of the rough rich compost. If they are not 
strong enough to fruit next year, then after 
the buds have broken, rub all off but the 
bottom one, and grow that on as a single 
cane, repotting and shifting until they occupy 
12-in. pots.—K. H. 

2830.— Propagating Carnations. — 
Take layers or cuttings as early as possible in 
the spring, pot as soon as rooted and grow on, 


exposing them (plunged in ashes or fibre) in an 
exposed sunny position during the summer, 
never allowing a check for want of water, 
giving the final shiftin August. Avoid bringing 
the plants into the greenhouse till their flowering 
buds show themselves, as they otherwise get 
drawn up and weak; but to escape early frosts 
a cold frame or other protection will be necessary 
at night. All descriptions of Carnations and 
Pinks will flower in the winter and spring if 
treated in this way ; but as a rule, the ordinary 
Carnations will be found more serviceable in 
April and May, whilst for the depth of winter the 
Perpetuals are most reliable.-—J. A. WALLING- 
TON, 

2879.—Striking Rose Cuttings.—A 
any information will be useful, I will giveyou my 
experience, In May, 1879, I made forty cuttings 
of various Roses, and having filled a long box 
with earth, I inserted both ends of the cutting 
into it, so as to form an arch; I then put the box 
behind the flowers in my conservatory, next the 
glass, and kept it regularly watered. No change 
appeared to take place until about the middle of 
August, when I found they had commenced to 
come out in leaf, and in about a week from that 
time they looked quite green. I then tried the 
experiment of cutting some of them in half, so 
as to form two cuttings, leaving one end of each 
in the earth, when I found that the top part of 
the cutting died off; others I left in an arched 
state for two ov three months, when I cut them 
in half, and both ends were firmly rooted, neither 
dying. I did not take them up until the follow- 
ing July (1880), when I transplanted them into 
pots, where they are thriving well, and will, I 
hope, bloom next season.—C. W. 

9923.—Roses for Clayey Soil.—Let me 
advise ‘‘ Croft” to consider how many Roses he 
has space for, to select the best, having regard 
to variety in colour, giving preference to those 
on their own roots, to mark out the places and 
have the clay soil taken out 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
deep, and if he can procure the cleanings of old 
ditches which are mixed with decayed vegetable 
matter with which to fill the holes, I have 
little doubt his Roses will do well. If not, I 
would leave the clay soil out all winter to be 
aérated by frost, and then plant in early spring 
with the addition of good manure well worked 
in. My own impression is, that Roses, as a rule, 
are planted with far too little preparation of the 
soil to do well. That when the roots can get 
well down, especially own root Roses, they are 
quite free from danger from frost, though it 
is always advisable at first to give a mulching 
of rough manure,or Fern, Planted in the way I 
have recommended, my own Roses are so healthy 
and robust as to be little affected by insect 
pests, and I grow Roses that I should not be 
afraid to show against our best growers but for 
my limited quantity. Gloire de Dijon I should 
think one of the best wall Roses, though it needs 
special pruning to bloom’ well. I find that 
though Roses like moisture, they do not want to 
be planted in a bog; but I should think too 
much drainage as bad as too little, —HARTSIDE. 





2339.—Thrips on Orchids.—In the first 
place we should inform you that: if proper care 
is exercised, insect plagues will not get such a 
hold as to necessitate the employment of violent 
remedial measures. Orchids require constant 
supervision, searching for and destroying the 
insect as soon as perceived, Scale is very diffi- 
cult to eradicate when it has been allowed to 
obtain firm hold, but perseverance will in time 
exterminate it. Those who grow Orchids suc- 
cessfully never allow insect pests to get the 
upper hand, making a point of frequently 
sponging the foliage, which, whilst benefiting 
the plants, enables the grower to detect the 
first appearance of insect life. Solutions of any 
kind are dangerous in the case of Orchids, the 
young growths of which are so tender, and are 
not much favoured by Orchid growers gene- 
rally. —J. CoRNHILL. 

9894.—Plants for Baskets in Winter. 
_Tradescantia zebrina is a capital plant for a 
hanging basket, forming in the course of a 
season’s growth a dense curtain of foliage. Pani- 
cum variegatum is a pretty little plant with 
distinctly marked foliage ; and then there is the 
old but ever beautiful Wandering Jew Saxi- 
frage, one of the very best of subjects for such a 
purpose, as it will thrive in any situation and 
is perfectly hardy. A young lady of our ac- 


other hardy subjects. The baskets were lined 
with fresh green Moss gathered from the woods, 
were then filled with soil, the centre being occu-. 
pied by a Fern, finishing off with Sedums and: 
Saxifrages, with here a plant of the Wandering: 
Jew and small pieces of variegated Ivy, and. 
the Climbing Toad Flax (Linaria cymbalaria),, 
which were allowed to droop down informally. 
When established, these baskets presented a. 
fresh and very ornamental appearance, and pos~ 
sessed the advantage of needing but little care: 
to maintain in health.—B. 


2799.-To Keep Rain-water Pure.—A few words: 
in my answer were mis-read. I said “the bottom an in- 
vert, if necessary ;” that is to say, if necessary to resist 
pressure, the bottom should be intheform of an inverted 
arch; any bricklayer would know what is meant. A. 
pipe to carry the water in and a,waste-pipe, of course, 
are necessary, but not inserted ‘‘in the bottom!”—A.B.G. 

2843, -Fruit of Tacsonia mollissima.—t have 
never known anybody that cared to eat the fruit of the 
Tacsovias, although the fruit of Passiflora edulis and 
the Granadillas are always acceptable. I suppose it is a, 
question of taste; they would not injure anyone that. 
liked them.—Et i. 

2834..-Garden Refuse.—Mix lime with it, at the 
same time throwing it into a round heap to ferment ; 
salt and soot may be added with advantage, the former: 
only in small quantities. If fermentation should produce 
any bad smell, put a layer of dry soil over the heap to: 
prevent the escape of the ammoniacal gases.—E. H. 

2844.__Creeping Jenny.—The Creeping Jenny is a. 
plant that, as a rule, thrives well anywhere, and is so 
rarely attacked by enemies, that one reads of your ex- 
perience with surprise. Your plants are evidently foul 
and want a good smoking, or to be well sprinkled with 
Tobacco water. Probably the soil is too stiff, and per- 
haps sour; also perhaps too wet. The plant is not too, 
choice in its liking for soil which may be fairly good, and 
including about one-fourth of manure and sharp sand. 
Perhaps it would be well were you to cut back your 
plants and re-pot in fresh, good soil ; that wo uld no doubt 
get rid of the blight. 

9881._Saving Stock Seed.—The double-flowered 
plants of Stocks do not produce any seed, but the single 
plants of the respective kinds only ; of these, select the 
most robust and best coloured and pinch out the points. 
of the flower-spikes, leaving some eight or ten pods on 
each. These will then ripen fine seed, and a good pro- 
portion of double flowers may be looked for next year ; 
but much depends upon the strain. When the seed-pods. 
look brown pull the plants and hang them up till quite 
dry; then thresh out and put away in small paper bags. 

2891.—Pansies in Pots.—It is now a good time to 
put in cuttings of Pansies, the best wood for the purpose 
being the young growth that comes up 80 freely from the 
base of the plants. The cuttings should be put either 
into a frame or under a hand-light, and in very sharp 
sandy soil. When rooted, pot up into small pots, and 
put them into a cool frame on a bed of ashes, and near 
the glass. Give plenty of air, and protect by covering 
up from severe frosts. Pinch out the point of the plants 
to induce side-shoots. Shift again into pots a size larger 
in March, and yet another shift into larger pots a few 
weeks later. Keep the plants cool, and give all possible 
air and light.—A. D. 

2878.—Cocoa-nut for Ornament.—The Cocoa- 
nut will not succeed in a greenhouse. Jt requires a 
minimum temperature of 55° by night and 60° by day in 
the winter, also demanding a strong moist heat during 
the growing season.—C. B 


9337. - Plants for Aquarium. — Tradescantia 
yebrina and Selaginella Kraussiana are two excellent 
plants for the purpose, as they thrive well in a room. 
We know of no climbing water plant, but would recom- 
mend Valisneria spiralis to be planted at the bottom, and 
Aponogeton distachyon to float on the surface.—C. 





Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, he will be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them according to their experience. 

3003.-Small’s Admirable Apple.-—H. K.—Scott 
describes this Apple as follows: ‘‘First size; first 
quality ; November to February ; roundish, ovate, and 
flattened; obtusely angular on the sides; skin of an 
uniform lemon-yellow; stalk long and slender; eye 
small and closed, set in rather a deep basin ; flesh yel- 
lowish, firm, crisp, sweet, and agreeably acid, with a 
delicate perfume ; an excellent kitchen and dessert Ap- 
ple. The tree is an abundant bearer, is of dwarf habit, 
and well suited for a miniature orchard.” 

3004.—Climbers for Arches.— Please name a 
quick-growing climber to cover an arch over garden 
gate, one that would not die down down in winter.— 
’, WINSKILL. [Honeysuckle, Clematis flammula, and 
Jasminum officinale.] 

3005.—Harrison’s Musk.—G@. H. P. J.—This can 
only be propagated by means of cuttings, which root 
quickly in light, sandy soil; equal parts loam and leaf- 
mould, or decomposed manure with a little sand is a 
good compost in which to grow it. Plenty of water and 
good drainage are necessary. 

3006.—Drying Gourds.—/l’. G. H.—lxpose them 
fully to the sun, and when they are hard and ripe cut 
them and place them under glass where they will get 
sun and air, but be protected from frost and wet; they 
may then be hung in a dry loft or room till wanted. 

3007.-Hybridising Melons and Vegetable 
Marrows.—/. H. M.—1It would probably not be a difii- 
cult matter to effect a cross between these, but we fail 
to see what practical purpose it could serve. 

3008.—Wintering Cannas.—These may be win- 
tered out-of-doors in well-drained soils if 4in. or 5 in. 
deep of ashes be placed on their roots, The safest plan, 
however, is to lift them in October, cut off some of the 
tops, and store the roots in soil in any place from which 





quaintance has made some very pretty hanging 
baskets, composing them of hardy Ferns and 


frost is excluded. In spring they may be potted and 
started in a warm frame or greenhouse. The soil through 
the winter should just be kept from getting dust dry. 
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‘3009.—Lily of the Valley.—S. M. P.—This will 
sueceed in any aspect, but, for choice, one slightly 
shaded from the mid-day sun is the best. 

3010.—Cocoa-nut Fibre for Flower Beds.— 
Would it be a good plan to cover beds of Carnations with 
Cecoa-nut fibre during the winter as a protection from 
frost? -FLos. [Ashes would be better; Cocoa-nut fibre 
iis liable to harbour snails and slugs.] 

3011.—-Apricots and Cherry Trees.—I have a 
Moorpark Apricot and two Morello Cherries which were 
transplanted from nursery to walls of my house so late 
as last April; the former lostits leader through decay. 
New, which branch is leader at the present time—the 
strong one on one side, or the small one which sprung 
#rom below where the old leader was cut off? The Cher- 
vies have borne az abundance of fruit, and consequently 
have made little growth, a few shoots only here and 
there to be nailed to the wall. I should like to know 
whether I should incite the trees to more growth by the 
aid of stimulants, and whether any pruning should be 
done, and how. —W. H. [We do not see that a leader is 
needed if you train the tree fan-shape, which is the best 
for all fruit trees on walls, except perhaps Pears. The 
Morello Cherry willneed no pruning this year. It would 
be unwise to incite the tree tomake growth now. You 
should not have allowed it to bear much fruit the first 
year, then you would have got growth. Next year, how- 
ever, you will probably get growth if you mulch the 
roots with rotten manure early in summer. } 

3012.--Planting Grape Vines.--Can anybody advise 
me how to start a Grape Vine, and the best sort? The 
house in which it is to grow is a small lean-to green- 
house, at present without heating apparatus, facing the 
south; the soil outside, in which the Vine would be 
planted, is clay. How deep should it be dug out? and 
what compost should be put in in which to place the 
cuttings ? and when should it be done ?7—F. H.R. P. (Dig 
out the border to a depth of 3 ft., making the bottom to 
slope to the front; put 6in. of rough clinkers or old 
brick rubbish in the bottom; then a layer of sods, grass 
side downwards; fill up with turfy loam, in which is 
mixed a hberal quantity of mortar rubbish ; alsoa bushel 
or so of }-inch bones if convenient; broken oyster shells 
may be used instead of bones, if more convenient to get ; 
a liberal supply of horse-droppings may also be mixed 
with the soil. Procure what Vines you need at once 
from some good nursery, and plant them as soon as you 
get them]. 

3013.-Propagating Geraniums.—Having no 
2reenhouse, can I raise Geraniums from slips indoors? if 
so, how am Ito proceed? Is it unhealthy to have afew 
plantsin a bedroom? [Take off strong cuttings 4 in. in 
length, cut them just below a joint, remove the lower 
ieaves, and insert the cuttingsin pots filled half full of 
drainage, and the other half with sandy soul made firm. 

Put abont eight cuttings in a 4}-in. pot, and place them 
in the open air in the shade for a week afterwards ; ex- 
pose them to the sun, and house them when cold wea- 
ther sets in. Water well when put in, and they will pro- 

bably require no more for at least a fortnight. They 
will do no harmin a bedroom.] 

3014.—Propagating Double Stocks.—Will you 
or some reader kindly say how double Stocks are pro- 
pagated? I bought some in pots a month ago, and they 
are flowering beautifully, but they do not seem to be 
making seed-pods at all like the single Stocks.—A 
LEARNER. [Double Stocks never seed. If you have 
any single flowers with five petals save them for seed, 
and they will probably produce double flowers next 
year. J 

3015.—Moss on Fruit Trees.—Rev. G. G.—This 
usually shows that the trees are getting old and worn out, 
or that the ground is badly drained. The Moss does 
little harm except harbouring insects. It may be 
scraped off with a piece of hoop iron, and the trees may 
bbe rubbed over with a little lime and water made of the 
consistency of paint. Thorough drainage is the only 
effectual cure. 

3016.—Woodlice in Ornamental Tubs and 
the Garden generally.—Can anything be done to 
get rid of them, as they seem only to be affected by boil- 
ing water? They spoil the flowers of Pansies and other 
things which can be kept from slugs and snails in many 
ways, and are really a worse plague.—A CONSTANT REA- 
DER. [Plungesmall pots on alevel with the ground, and 
fill them w’th dry hay, and examine daily.] ( 


3017.—Plants for Back-yard in London.—I 
have a little back-yard in the neighbourhood of Bedford 
Row, W.C., witha border of earth in it which I can 
renovate and fertilise. What plants could I grow there? 
Would Chrysanthemums do well there in pots? The 
walls are rather high.—E. R. [Chrysanthemums would 
do, also Creeping Jenny, London Pride, Virginian 
Creeper, and the common Jasmine, but few flowering 
plants would grow well there.] 

3018.—Rosesin Clayey or Gravelly Soil.—Eve. 
—Roses will thrive in clayey soil provided it is well 
drained and enriched with good stable manure. On 
gravelly soils there is little hope of success. 

_3019.—Veratrum nigrum and Eryngium mari- 
timum.—By a Boy.—'the first belongs to the Order 
Melanthacez, and is known as the Black Hellebore; 
the second belongs to the Order Umbelliferze, and is 
known as the Sea Eryngo or.Sea Holly. 

3020.—_Cattle Eating Trees.—#. B.—The Cupres- 
sus would probably not injure the cattle, but the cattle 
would injure that, and it would therefore be best to 
keep them off. The Yew is poisonous, and has been the 
means of killing cattle in many instances. 

3021.—Earthing up Potatoes.—What valid rea- 
son can be given for piling earth against the stems of 
Potatoes? Of course, it is well to gather about the 
plant soil sufficient to protect tubers against actual ex- 
posure to the sun. This being done, any obstruction to 
the admission of light and air must surely be unneces- 
sary, if not slowly mischievous.—CUI BONO. [There are 
several reasons for earthing up Potatoes: Firstly, it 
admits of a larger surface of soil being exposed to the 
sun; consequently the soilis warmer. Secondly, it keeps 
the tubers drier, especially in heavy soils. Thirdly, it 
induces roots to be emitted from the stems, and conse- 
quently increases the crop. Try both ways with the 
same kinds of Potatoes and on the same soil, and you 
will then be able to judge by results whether or not 
earthing is necessary.) 
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3022. Pau Anemones.—I have received roots of 
scarlet Auemones frou. Pau. Can you tell me when I 
should p'ant them, and in what soil ?—MYRA. [Plant at 
once in deep, well drained, sandy soil.] 


3023.—Propagating Compact Blue Lobelias. 
—Constant Reader.—li you cut off the tops of the 
plants and work a little sandy soil amongst them, they 
will soon throw up new growth, and you may then dig 
them up and part them, as they will be found to have 
made plenty of young roots. 


3024.—Propagating Clove Pinks.—I have tome 
strong plants of the above lam anxious to propagate, but 
am not quite sure as to the procedure, and if the pre- 
sent is the best time. They have just finished blooming, 
and each plant has five or six offshoots around it of this 
year’s growth; these, I think, do not bloom —HOKEY 
PoKEY. [Layer the offshoots by pegging them down 
into some fine sandy soil heaped around the plants.. If 
you slit the stems upwards from a joint with a sharp 
knife where they are bent down to the soil they will 
strike much quicker. See illustrated article in GARDEN- 
ING, July 12, 1879.] 

3025.—Manure for the Garden.—I have a small 
villa garden at Balham. It has been my practice for 
years to throw all garden refuse, about three or four 
loads, into a heap out of sight, and every autumn tohave 
it emptied into a hole covered with a double frame-light 
On the top I put sweepings of paths, then some rotten 
manure, and lastly about one load of the previous year’s 
decayed mould. Inthis way I have it the third year for 
garden beds and potting, besides the use of the frame in 
winter. Can I substitute chemical for horse manure ? 
and if so, about how much per load? and should it be 
when filling in or when emptying the frame?—HE. B. 
[The horse manure is the best if you can get it. If you 
use chemical manure, such as Gyde’s Imperial Fertiliser, 
put a good handful to every bushel of soil.] 


3026. — Propagating Alternantheras and 
Echeverias.—I should be glad if any correspondent 
would tell me how to propagate Alternantheras and 
Echeverias ; also if they can be raised from seed.—G, H. 
[The former will strike resdily at this time of the year 
from cuttings placed in sandy soil in a close frame or pit, 
and in spring they will give plenty of cuttings, which 
strike like weeds in a brisk bottom-heat. Echeverias 
are propagated from offsets which are formed round the 
bases of the stems of old plants; also from leaves. 
Seed will give you more trouble than the plants are 
worth. ] 

3027.—Pruning Cucumbers.—When is the time 
to cut down a Cucumber plant which has nearly finished 
fruiting? and how far down should it be cut so as to 
make it throw out fresh shoots, in order to produce a 
second crop of Cucumbers ?—JENNIE. [Remove all weak 
shoots and brown leaves, and also remove all blossoms 
and buds. If the growth is very thick, cut a few of the 
main stems clean out. Pinch out the growing points of 
all the remaining shoots. Give the roots a top-dressing 
of good soil and manure, give a good soaking with water, 
and keep the frame or house close and moist till new 
growth commences, then give more air.] 


3028.—Planting Gooseberries, Currants, and 
Espalier Apple Trees.—Amateur.—Haying a good 
spit-deep of vegetable soil with a sandy subsoil, your 
ground needs no further preparation for the trees 
than digging out the holes and working into each a few 
shovelfuls of thoroughly rotted manure. The ground 
between the trees can be manured when the trees require 
it. October is a good time for planting. 

3029._Mildewed Roses.—La France.—Give the 
plants a good watering at the roots, and well dust the 
tops with flour of sulphur through a pepper-box, over 
the top of which has been tied a piece of muslin. 


3030.—-Improving Soil.—My garden, an old one, 
and before I got it nine months ago much neglected, is 
in town, and the soil is poor, stiff, and sour. I have got 
some good open ioam to work into it, and I am told to 
getleaf-mould. ‘The latter is very expensive here. Is it 
necessary? Ican get either horse or cow manure. Which 
would you recommend me to use? I have a border for 
herbaceous plants, and Carnations, Picotees, und Pinks 
are my hobby; other beds are filled with the ordinary 
bedding-out stuff, especially Verbenas, which I like. 
T should add I had the ground well, but not sufficiently 
manured in the spring with horse manure. The ground 
is greatly infested with the thin reddish or yellowish 
worms, which are so injurious to the roots of Carnations. 
We call them here red worms. Is there any way of get- 
ting rid of them except by picking them out ?—HORTUS. 
[In addition to your fresh loam, give the land a good 
dressing of lime, salt, and soot; also if you can get it, a 
liberal quantity of road scrapings or old mortar rubbish. 
Well incorporate these into the soil with a steel fork, 
digging down at least a good spit deep, loosening up also 
the bottom of the trench, into which work a liberal 
supply of horse manure. Leave the surface as rough as 
possible to allow the frost to get weil into the earth. 
In spring give a good coating of decomposed cow or 
horse manure, and well fork it in, and you may then 
commence to put out your plants. J 

3031.—Air-roots on Vines.—This year I planted a 


| Vine which threw out a great quantity of air-roots, es- 


pecially at the base. Fin ling the Vine was not growing 
rapidly, I put some earth up to these roots to assist it in 
its growth. I now find the mound completely full of 
roots. Would it do for me to remove the earth from these 
roots and cut them off to aliow the proper roots to form 
outside, not inside the greenhouse, as they are now do- 
ing 7-H. H. MAcMAHON. [Remove the soil by degrees, 
and the roots will dry up and die, when you may cut 
them off without injury to the Vine. ] 

3032. — Temperature. for Geraniums in 
Winter.—Douse.—If the plants are well exposed to 
the sun before being housed, so as to get their wood well 
hardened, they will stand a much lower temperature 
than if their wood is sappy. Damp in winter often 
causes more damage than frost. Ina low temperature 
the plants must be kept dry at the top, and they will 
very seldom need water at the root. Keep all decayed 
leaves picked off, and if the temperature does not go be- 
low 36°, the plants may be wintered with success of 
course & higher temperature would be better if it could be 
given. 
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3038.—Removing Grape Vine.—Joe Miller. 
As it is a young Vine, you may move it as soon as the 
leaves have all fallen and youhave done what pruning 
it needs. Orit may be left till early in spring just before 
it commences growth. Be careful not to injure any of 
the roots, and plant in good, turfy loam, to which may 
be added some horse droppings, a little mortar rubbish, 
and soot. Give a good watering after planting. 

3034.—-Geranium Cuttings.—Aabout ten days ago 
Thad some Geranium cuttings sentme. Iput them in 
a cold frame, and they looked well and strong. Some of 
them have blossomed ; ought I to take the blooms off? I 
give them plenty of air in the daytime, and close the 
frame at 5 o’clock.—Tom. [Remove the blossoms as they 
appear, and expose the plants to air and sun. Leave air 
on all night till the weather gets cold. } 

Dissolving Bones.—B. K. H.—See GARDENING, 
July 24, 1880. 

Fungi on Grapes.—W. D. M.—Send us specimens. 

Fitting up Greenhouses,.—G. B.—Do yon mean a 
frame? Surely you do not mean a greenhouse only 4 ft. 
6 in. long, and 24 ft. wide? Tell us more about it. 

Vegetation Feeding on Animal Life.—Eniat- 
nuof.—See GARDENING, August 2, of last year. 

Flower-pot Stove.—H. H.—GARDENING, October 
25, 1879. 

Names of Plants.—Nemo.—Send piece of the 
plant with leaves and flowers attached. A. N.— 
Gooseberries smashed to a pulp; Strawberry White 
Queen. St. R. B.—1, yellow, a perennial, common 
Moneywort (Lysimachia vulgaris); z, Caper Spurge 











(Euphorbia lathyris); 3, Scabiosa arvense. A. S- 
Adiantum cuneatum.—/Joseph Inman,—The Marsh 
Cud-weed (Gnaphalium wliginosum).——Mark.—l, one 


of the garden varieties of Troprolum ; 2, the creeping 
Fig (Ficus repens).——S. J”. P.—The Fuchsia is evidently 
a garden variety and not a species, therefore we could 
not name it with any degree of certainty. ——T. L.—l, a 
species of Globe-flower (Trollius) ; 2, Fuchsia Prince of 
Orange apparently ; 3, Spirzea filipendula. E. G.—The 
Giant Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum). G. D.— 
1, The British Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris ; 2, Adiantum concinnum, we think ; 3, Selagin- 
ella Browni; 4, Nephrolepis exaltata; 5, Platyloma 
rotundifolia.——D. #. F.—Ranunculus aconitifolins 
fl -pl.—--H. G. F.—Campanula muralis.——W. H. A.— 
1, Solidago (species) ; 2, Solidago multiradiata ; 3, Cheno- 
podium atriplicifolia; 4, Polygonum amphibium.—— 
Rev. L. A. B-—Sedum populifolium.—Cymro. 1, Jacob’s 
Ladder (Polemonium cceruleum) ; 2, Veronica spicata ; 
3, Erythreea littoralis——_—H. P.—1, Aster linifolius ; 2, 
too much withered; 38, Spirea Ulmaria variegata ; 4, 
Clematis vitalba; 5, Spirewa arisfolia; 6, Veronica spi- 
cata; 7, Aster pyrenzeus; 8, Helenium autumnale ; 9, 
too much withered ; 10, Solidago; 11, no flowers; 12, 
Agapanthus umbellatus variegatus ; kindly be a little 
more moderate next time. 














QUERIES. 


To Querists.—All questions are inserted or 
answered in these columns free of charge, provided the 
following rules are observed : 1.—Write clearly and con- 
cisely on one side of the paper only. 2.— Use a separate 
shect of paper for each query. 3.—Give full name and 
address, with any nom de plume or initials you may 
wish used in the paper. Questions only of interest to 
the persons asking them should be accompanied with & 
post card or stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

3035.—Annuals for Spring.—As this is about the 
time for sowing hardy annuals for spring blooming, I 
should like a select list of such, and to be informed of 
the aspect, nature of soil, mode of sowing, and such 
particulars as will insure success.—J. G. 

3036.—Small Standard Apple Trees.—Can any 
one tell me of any varieties of Apples that when grafted 
on the common stock and full grown would form small 
standard trees? and might a graft on the Paradise stock 
itself grow to 5 ft. or 6 ft., and then take a graft or bud, 
so as to form a good standard tree? Would the above 
apply also to the Pear on the Quince stock ?—J, J. 

3037,_East Lothian Stocks.—Early in the month 
of March I sowed some East Lothian and Intermediate 
Stocks ina cold frame. Planting them out 1 ft. apart 
each way, they have grown to be splendid plants crowded 
with laterals, but they do not yet show any signs of 
blooming. Would mats stretched over poles save them 
during the winter? and if so saved, would they bloom 
next summer? Our winters are very severe.—OLD SUB- 
SCRIBER. 

3038.—Road Sand for Striking Geraniums in. 
—T have been told that road sand is such an excellent 
thing for striking Geraniums in, that although [ had al- 
ways been very successful without it, I gave it a trial, 
the result being I have not struck one cutting out of one 
hundred ; they rot in a few days. I put 2 in. of this sand 
on an ordinary good light garden soil, lightly forked it 
in, made the surface smooth, an+ dibbled the cuttings 
in. In the course of a week three-parts of them rotted. 
Thinking the first batch was too succulent, I put others 
in, but they went off as before. I resolved to take the 
whole of them up ; I had not a sound cutting in the lot. 
I also put a portion of this sand with the mould. I pre- 
pared for striking Verbenas and Mesembryanthemums 
and the like with no better success. I come tothe con- 
clusion that the road sand was the cause of my failure, 
put not liking to condemn it myself, I should feel obliged 
to any practical man to give me his opinion whether 
road sand is injurious or beneficial for such purposes. 

5 al ie 

3039.—Berries for Winter Decoration.—Can 
any one tell me how to preserve berries, such as those 
of Pyracanthus and Mountain Ash, so that they may be 
used during the winter for wearing in the hair, or put 
ting in vases? I have tried putting sealing-wax on the 
ends, but that method wasnot successful. —CEDAR. 

3040.—Unfruitful Grape Vine.—I have a Grape 
Vine trained against a wall which faces the west. It has 
never produced any fruit although it has been planted 
several years ; the soil is gravelly. Instructions how to 
proceed with it would be gratefully received ?7— Eva. 
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3041.—Plants not Flowering.—This is the second 
season I have had Pheedranassa chloracea, Hemanthus 
punicens, and Hedychium Gardnerianum, and I have only 
succeeded in producing leaves. Can any one tell me the 
cause of my failure ? What kind of soil suits them best? 
and what are the conditions necessary for success ?—G. 
WATSON. 

3042.—Geraniums and Fuchsias not Flower- 
ing.—Why is it my Geraniums do not flower? and why 





do the buds of my Fuchsias drop off before arriving at 
maturity? I have tried them with plenty of water, 
then I tried watering them every other day, and I have 
tried rich weak manure water twice a week, and I have 
yepotted them, but with the same result. I cannot get 
them to flower ; the buds always drop off.—N. W. 

3043.-Welsh Names of Hornet, Humble 
Bee, Wasp.—Would some Welsh gentleman kindly 
give us the popular Welsh name of each? Our English- 
Welsh dictionaries do not give me satisfaction on the 
subject.—JOHN DAVIES. 

39144.—Lost Roses.—Will any one kindly tell me 
where I can procure a root of Rosa sulphurea, the yel- 
low Cabbage Rose, also Mogador, as for some time past 
I have sought for these Roses in vain 7—HARTSIDE. 

3045.—_Fuchsia Buds Dropping off.—Can any 
reader inform me the reason why the bu'ls of a Fuchsia 
drop off? The plant is kept in a room, the windows 
of which are open all the day, and the roots are well 
supplied with water.— JENNIE. 

3046 —Overgrown Wall Trees.—Can any one ad- 
vise me with respect to a Plum tree. It has evidently 
grown wild for some time, and is now in a very bad 
condition. Instead of branching out on either side from 
the stem it is nearly devoid of side branches, the chief 
growth being situated on the top of the stem and over- 
hanging the wall —E. H. 

3047._Insects in Manure Tanks. —I have a tank 
for the purpose of collecting house refuse liquid, and 
I find that it is getting full of insects about } in. in 
length, having a pointed black snout fully $1n.long, and 
as other insects may also infest me, I ask the aid of any 
reader to enable me to exierminate them.—G. M. 


3048 —Woodlice and Harwigs.—Can any one tell 
oe how to eradicate these pests from the greenhouse ?7— 

3049.—Insect3 in House Slops.—Exposed to sun 
and air for some time, this is said to form a good 
liquid manure for plants. After rain, however, it be- 
comes intested with some obnoxious living creatures 
which it would be agreeable to know how to get rid of ; 
they remain actively alive when turned out of the tub 
on to the hot ground. How are they to be destroyed? 
we by what means can their formation be prevented ?— 

3050.—Soluble Phenyle.—I would like to know 
where I could obtain the tluid known as Litsle’s Soluble 
Phenyle, of which the ingredients were stated to be a 
distillation of tar similar to,creosote and pure oil, also 
cost per gallon. I have applied to several druggists, 
but they seem to know nothing aboutit?—-J.M.G. 

3051.—Drying Tobacco.—A friend has written to 
me from the Cape of Good Hope asking for information 
re-pecting the growing and drying of Tobacco. Can any 
one tell me where any information can be had? Are 
f ere any publications on this subject ? -Goop HOPE. 


3052.—Daisies on Lawns.—Will some one afford | 


me a little information as to the most effectual way of 
destroying Daisies on lawns ?—IT. M. < 

3053 —Grapes not Ripening.—Will some one 
give me some information as to the cause of the small 
stalks on which exch Grape is grown turning ‘brown, 
and so causing the Grapes to become sour and not 
culouring well?—A. A. 








POULTRY. 





_Chickens.—KEarly broods will now have ar- 
rived at an age which enables their owner to dis- 
tinguish those worth keeping from the second- 
rate ones. The former should be forced on to 
maturity asrapidly as possible before cold weather 
setsin. Avoid over-crowding ; weed out inferior 
birds by killing and selling; it is astonishing 
what good effect this will have on the remainder 
by affording more range and exercise. Often a 
brood is kept in the same small run week after 
week, regardless of the fact that the birds have 
increased ten-fold or more in size since they were 
first putthere. This must result in weakly speci- 
mens, with germs of disease ready to burst forth 
at the slightest provocation. Separate the cock- 
erels from the pullets, especially with precocious 
breeds such as the Hamburgh or Leghorn. Do 
not be afraid of killing for the table, as although 
the birds are not what they would be in a month’s 
time as regards size, yet they are excellent eat- 
ing, and it is affording the others a fair chance 
to grow into fine, useful fowls, Be not in a 
hurry to provide perches for the youngsters at 
night; it is a fruitful source of crooked breasts 
and other deformities. Better let them rest on 
the floor of the house, on which a good layer of 
dry earth is spread and renewed often. Let all 
doors and windows remain open day and night, 
if possible, until the weather gets cold, which 
will not be for many weeks yet. Supply plenty 
of old mortar and lime ;"chickens require it as 
well as old birds. Bone-dust or meal is an excel- 
\ent addition to the soft food, as is also a little 
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still, Walton’s tonic paste. Remove all diseased 
birds as soon as discovered, as chickens are more 
liable to infection than old fowls. Keep up the 
supply of green food where grass is not obtain- 
able ; it is as requisite as good Corn,—ANDALU- 
SIAN. 


Rearing of Poultry.—Can any one recommend me 
areliable book on this subject ?—S. R. T. 


Spanish Pullets,—I should feel obliged to any reader 
who would kindly inform me where Icould purchase 
a few really fine, healthy, pure-bred birds of the above 
variety, with probable price per couple? Must be of good 
laying stock.—NORTHAMPTON. 


Fowls for Laying in Winter.—Do Houdan hens 
lay as well in winter as Brahmas? T consider them a 
more delicate bird for the table. —CONSTANT READER. 


Broody Hens.—How can I cure hens of wanting 
to sit now itis too late for hatching ?—J. H. B. 


Books on Poultry.—Can any one recommend me 
the most reliable books on rearing poultry ?- 8S. R. T. 


Parasites in Chickens.—These can often be got 
rid of with Keating’s powder ; but unless fowls are pro- 
vided with a good covered dusting place, filled at least 
6 in. deep with ashes and dry earth, they are always tor- 
mented with insects. —B. 


Disease in Poultry.—In answer to ‘‘M. J.” in 
your issue of Aug. 21, I beg to say that whenever I notice 
any signs of illness in my poultry, such as refusing food, 
drooping wings, &., I at once administer a teaspoonful 
of castor-oil, poared down their throats from the bottle 
neck. This has a magical effect, the patient invariably 
being ready for its breakfast next morning.—E. P. 


Houdan tFowls.—Where can I get birds of this 
breed about twelve months old ?—E. M. W. 


Aylesbury and other Ducks —I keep Muscovy 
ducks. I also have a desire to keep a few white Ayles- 
burys. I cannot keep them separate, and I am told I 
may let them run together, but that they will not mate. 
Isthis so?—ALPHA. 


Salt for Poultry.—Is salt injurious to poultry? 
—Woop B. 


Best Fow!s to Keep.—Which is it”best to keep: 
two Houdan cockerels, or oue Houdan and one Minorca, 
with about thirty pullets ?—WoopD B. 


Thorough-bred Minorcas.— What are the speci- 
alities of a thorouzh-vred Minorca cockerel? I have 
one with a comb like that breed, but with no tail.— 
Woop B. 


Vermin in Fowls’ House.—Cm any reader in- 
form methe best way of vetting rid of lice from the 
fowls’ house? J have lime-washed it but that does not 
seem to do any good.—W. E. B. 














BEES. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN BEE KEEPING. 


PROBABLY my experience in bee keeping will be 

interesting te many of your readers. A friend 

of mine presented me with a large straw-skep, 

twelve months ago last September, containing 
a stock of bees from which he had abstracted 
all the honey and comb; of course they could 
not obtain a particle of honey that winter, so 

that I had to feed them with syrup. From 

that skep I have now six strong stocks in good 

condition to stand the next winter, and have 

also taken about 40 lb. of honey. This, consider- 

ing the weather we have had, I think to be fair 
work; and although I have not kept a strict 
account of my/expenditure, 1 am certain I could 
now sell my bees and make a good profit. I 
tind that judicious ‘‘feeding” is the first con- 
sideration in bee keeping; and a good hive the 
second. But as bees cannot be fed without they 
are hived, I will commence with the latter. 

When I found last spring that I had wintered 
so well the first stock of bees, I began to look 
about me for the best hive to adopt, and with 
this view I consulted the American and English 
bee journals, the catalogues of the leading 
manufacturers, and all works on bee culture 
that I could lay my hands on. I also paid a 
visit to the exhibition of the British Bee 
Keepers’ Association at South Kensin zton—the 
result of all this was that I made up my mind 
to use a bar frame hive in some shape or other. 
For the cheapest I obtained a makeshift Wood- 
bury hive as a pattern ; this cost me 4s. 6d. and 
Qs. for carriage. I found that would not pay, 
so [ tried to make one myself, and succeeded to 
my own satisfaction ; but when I came to utilise 
the hives I found there was something wrong 
about them, the bees did not half fill them with 
comb during the summer, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in keeping them through the winter. 
So I consulted a mechanical friend who has a 
‘‘ bee in his bonnet,” and we came to the con- 
clusion that the passage for the bees round the 
end of the frames was were the mischief lay. 
The bees instinctively leave a space for the 





sulphate of iron in the drinking water, or, better 
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the end of the frames, and waste their time and 
energy in trying to fill it up. This led us to 
adopt a frame which, I think, willbe the most 
practicable, and as they cost only 1s. 6d. per 
dozen, they will be within the reach of all. 
They are made to fit into an ordinary Wood- 
bury hive ; they require neither nails or block 
to fit them together, and a few of them placed 
side by side, a piece of board (with entrance 
cut out) at back and front, and the whole 
pasted together with brown paper, forms a com- 
plete hive for 1s. 3d. The frames can be used on 
the Stewarton, Combination, Italian, or any 
other principle, with supers, nadirs, or ekes. 
I have tried them in every way, but the form I 
like best is a hive about 2 ft. long by 144 in. 
wide, with entrance at end, in which I place 
about nine frames for a brood nest, then a 
glass dummy board with queen-excluding slit 
cut out of bottom, giving access to bees to 
other frames placed behind it ; the bees store 
the honey in the latter, from whence they can 
be easily taken out and emptied by a slinger, 
which can be made by an ordinary tinker for 
a couple of shillings. The frames have another 
advantage: when fitted in hive with dummy 
board, there will be a dead air space on three 
sides, thus requiring less outer covering. 
Bar FRAME. 
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King and Queen Parrots.—The most likely 
plave to get the female would be at one of the many 
shops in Whitechapel and Radcliffe Highway on the 
arrival of a ship, or advertise for one. They will live out- 
of-doors in an aviary. and breed if they are not molested 
by other birds. It is desirable to keep only quiet birds 
with the king if you wish for any success in breeding. 
They are natives of Australia, in which country their 
favourite food is Maize. Feed as directed in my pre- 
vious article. As to the other smaller parakeet, descrip- 
tion is not sufficient for me to tell its name,—A. D’A. 


Keeping a Cuckoo.—This is a very difficult mat- 
ter ; at the same time I should like to buy one, as I have 
been on the look-out for one for a particular purpose.— 


S. 


—— T took a cuckoo out of a robin’s nest last year, and 

succeeded in keeping it alive till the middle of Novem- 
ber. I fed it on caterpillars as lonz as I could find them, 
mostly those on Gooszberry bushes aud Cabbages ; when 
they failed I gave if raw meat, cub up into 
little strips; it preferred that which was_ soft 
and flabby. I fed it at first with the points ef 
a pair of scissors, but afterwards it fed itself, and would 
drink, and once or twice bathed in a saucer placed in its 
cage. Itsoon became quite tame with me. It seemed 
to feel the cold very much, though kept in a room with 
a fire, and I think that was the cause of its death. — 
G..G. BF. 
Thrush Losing its Song.—I havea thrush which 
has sung very well during the spring, but it gave up all 
at once its song. It seems quite lively and healthy. 
Would some kind reader inform me what to give if to 
make it sing again ?—LEEDS. 
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passage of air round the end of the combs, but 
| will not adopt that provided for them round 


Abutilon,doz .. .- 03 00 Pelargonium(znl)dz bun3 0 60 
Arum Lilies .. .. 00 V0] ,, (large flower) 6@ Lo 
Bouyardia ; -- 10 30] ,, (double) ke - 60120 
Carnations,doz bun .. 40 96 ,, (Rose-scented leaf) 30 60 
Carnations (Tree) doz 10 30] Phlox, doz bun 4<, OD 
Cornflower, doz bun .. 30 60) Pinks : ic «. 20 9:0 
Eschscholtzia .. 20 60) Primula(dbl) dzsprays 09 00 
Eucharis,doz .. «- 50 60) Roses, doz bua » 40 90 
Ferns (various) doz bun 40 9 0) Stephanotis, doztrusses 30 60 
Fuchsia .. sis .. 40 60] Sweet Peas,dozbua.. 30 60 
Gardenia, doz .. .» 30 90 | Sweet Sultan at 20! EO 
Heliotrupe, doz bun .. 00 60) Tropieolums .. ve PORE 
Mignonette,doz bun... 20 60 Tuberoses, doz ., 10 30 
Myrtle, doz bun « 00 60 
Pot Plants. 
Arbor-vite (golden), dz 9 0 18 0 | Euonymus (variegated) 8 0 18 0 
oA (common) 6 0 120| Ferns as as + 60180 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz .. 12 0 30 0| Ferns (small) per boz 30 50 
Begonias,doz .. .. 60120] Ficus elastica,doz .. 180600 
(fine-foliaged) .. 60 120) Fuchsias .. a »- 60120 
Berberis .. “5, .. 40 90} Grirdenias F +.» 180 360 
Bouvardias 503 .. 12018 0| Migaonette an oo 40 CO 
Clematis .. 90 19 0 | Nasturtiums - 33 60 
Crotons .. a .. 12 0 42 0| Palms (large) pair - 150420 
Dracena (green .. 120 30 0| Palms (small) doz - 180600 
oe (variegated).. 18 0 60 0 | Pelargoniuims (scarlet) 26 90 
Echeverias - 40 60 a (double) 60 130 
Euonymus On .. 60 12 0| Selaginella oe - 3049 
Fruit. 
Apples (culinary) bush 40 5 0 | Pears (dessert kinds),dz20 30 
Grapes (English)lb .. 20 5 0 | Pine-apples (St Micls)ec 5 0 15 0 
Lemons, box .. -. 300 350 5 (English) 1b 20 40 
Oranges,100_ .. - 80160 
Vegetables. 
Beans (French), tb . 02 06| Lettuce, score .. ss 0490 
» (Runner) . 140 02] Leeks, doz bua 16 3 
Cabbages, tally.. 10 24| Mint oe tc 40 0 
Carrots, doz bun 40 50) Mushrooms, pottle | LS ee 
Caulitlowers . 04 06 | Potatoes (rud knds) ton 
Celery, bundle .. wy oy ge Our 10C5. to 200s. 
Corn Salad, half sieve 00 20 es (Kidney), ton 
Cress (plain), doz pun 00 20 12(s. to 180s. 
, (Watercress) dzbun0 9 10 | Parsley, doz bun 20 40 
Cucumbers, doz .. 26 50] Radish, doz bua 16 30 
Endive 5 am ». 20 80] Spinach, bus 00 20 
Garlie, lb is . 00 06, Furnips, doz ban 40 50 
Horseradish, bun 30 50 | 
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DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES. double, large, and of a pale rose colour 
when fully expanded, but of a deep red or 








drooping double white flowers. It is known 
in some parts of England as the double 


Tress rank among the most beautiful of | crimson when in the bud state. Itisavery|Carone Cherry. There are two double- 


hardy spring and early summer-flowering | handsome kind when in flower, and all the 
trees and shrubs, being loaded with flowers | cultivated varieties named Geans in England, 
varying in colour 
from bright red 
to snowy white- 
ness; the flowers 
are generaily pro- 
duced upon small 
spurs from } in. 
to 2 in, in length, 
which arise most- 
ly from the sides 
and ends of the 
two or three 
year or older 
branches, and, 
like all double 
flowers, last much 
longer in perfec- 
tion than single 
ones. The double 
Cherries will grow 
in any firm loam 
soil, and in towns 
they flower pro- 
fusely in early 
spring. Dwarf 


bushy plants of MN (ote 


double Cherries i et 
grown in pots are ea CY) 
handsome objects 
for conservatory 
or greenhouse de- 
coration. They 
are easily grown, 
only requiring to 
be potted in firm 
oamy soil, placed \ 
out-of-doors \ 
plunged in ashes , \\ 
in a sunny situa- ‘i 
(|| 


tion during sum- | ( 
| 
ti 





us 
mer, and taken i 
into the green- / 
house in autumn, | 
when they will 
flowersome weeks 
before those out- 
of-doors open | 
their blossoms. 
There are various 
species and varie- | 
ties of double | 





\harriee 3 tes 
Cherrie Ss, among DOUBLE WHITE CHINESE CHERRY. 
which the follow- 


ing may be men- 











flowered forms of this kind—one with semi- 


double flowers and the other with all the 

stamens changed 

into petals and 

the pistils into 

creen leaves more 

curious than orna- 

mental. Double 

French Cherry 

(C. duracina fl.- 

pl.).—This forms 
| a robust tree 30 
| ft. or 40 ft. high, 
which in May be- 
comes loaded with 
festoons of large, 
drooping, snow- 
white flowers. It 
| isthe doubleform 
| of the Bigarreau 
Cherry. This is 
the finest of all 
the double-blos- 
somed Cherries, 
and resembles in 
every respect the 
common  Bigar- 
reau. Yung-To 
or Chinese Cherry 
(C. serrulata).— 
This forms a ro- 
bust shrub or 
small tree 6 ft. or 
8 ft. high, with 
stout, divaricate 
branches, having 
but few laterals. 
The leaves are 
moderately large, 
pointed, and quite 
smooth. The 
flowers, which are 
semi-double, are 
produced in 
bunches on the 
two or three-year- 
old branches ; 
they are white 
when first they 
expand, but be- 
fore they fade be- 
come tinged with 
pink. It is avery 
ornamental kind, 
and well suited 
for planting in 











tioned as the 
best: Saint Ju- 
lian Cherry (Cerasus Juliana floribus-roseis). ; and those named Guignes in France, belong 
_This forms a tree from 20 ft. to 30 ft.|to it. Common Double-flowered Cherry 
high, with the branches ascending when |(C. Avium multiplex).—This is the old 
young, and when in the adult state hardly | double-blossomed Cherry of gardens; it 
spreading; the leaves are smooth, and appear | forms a tolerably large tree, with rather a 
along with the flowers ; the latter are semi-| dense, roundish head, loaded in May with 





the frontof shrub- 

berries. It flowers 

in April, and is perfectly hardy. Japan 
Cherry (Cerasus japonica multiplex).—This 
is a very handsome, neat, dwarf bush, from 
2 ft. to 4 ft. high, with ovate, pointed, 
smooth, shining leaves ; the naked shoots 
are slender, of a purplish colour, and 
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numerous ; the flowers, which are pale blush, 
are produced in great profusion from March 
to May ; the fruit is round and about the 
size of a Pea, It is a native of Japan, and 
as it flowers early is liable to get injured 
when planted in the open border ; it is best 
planted against a south wall, where it forms 
a very beautiful object. There is a variety 
of this kind, the dwarf, double white-flow- 
ered Japan Cherry, a kind rather more 
robust in habit and rather larger, and more 
double, the flowers being pure white. It 
is a very handsome and distinct variety, 
found in the north of China, but has its 
blossoms injured by the spring frost when 
planted in the open border. Three-lobed 
feaved Chinese Cherry (C. triloba).—This 
forms alow bush 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, and 
produces early in spring, before the leaves 
appear, fine, large, double, pale pink blos- 
soms; the leaves are somewhat large, 
wrinkled, and of various shapes, some being 
broadly oval, with three acute lobes to- 
wards the apez, while others are oval, and 
free from any lobes, but they are all coarsely 
serrated on the edges, and bright green. 
It is a native of the north of China, and 
quite hardy, but suffers from the spring 
frost when in bloom and planted in the 
open border. It has been named Amygda- 
lopsis Lindeyi by a French writer. It is a 
very beautiful shrub, but one which gets 
injured by the spring frost when in flower. 








CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 


Tirn Clematis is now acknowledged to be one of 
our most valuable and beautiful garden plants. 
The rich shades of blue and purple which so 
many of the varieties of the Jackmani section 
possess are extremely effective, especially in the 
case of highly developed specimens. Whether 
trained to poles, over rustic archways, or al- 
lowed to scramble irregularly amongst the sur- 
rounding vegetation, or made to cover the sur- 
face soil with a dense mass of flowers and 
foliage, they are equally beautiful and effective, 
and deserve all the pains which may be neces- 
sary to ensure their well-being. Not less beau- 
tiful, although not quite so showy, are the varie- 
ties of the lanuginosa type. These are mostly 
distinguished by the large dimensions of the 
individual blooms and the delicacy of colouring 
which they display. The colours run mostly 
into shades of white, blue, and lavender, some 
of the white kinds, which are either suffused or 
striped with lavender, mauve, or violet, being 
very attractive. It is, however, when seen in 
combination with the dark-flowered varieties 
that their peculiar charms receive due recogni- 
tion. I do not know of anything more strikingly 
éffective than the contrast which such kinds as 
Jackmani, rubro-violacea, lanuginosa nivea, and 
1, candida afford when planted in close proximity. 
C. lanuginosa itself, although a beautiful spe- 
Gies, never attained universal popularity in Eng- 
lish gardens, a fact which may be attributed to 
a lack of vigour of constitution. In some places 
where the soil is warm and well drained it 
grows with freedom and flowers profusely, but 
it is only in such situations that it should be 
planted. Where the natural staple is cold and 
damp it is apt to succumb to the rigour of a 
severe winter. This defect is not so strongly 
marked in its hybrid varieties, which, when 
planted with care in suitable soil and otherwise 
liberally treated, increase with each succeeding 
year in luxuriance and beauty. In any case, 
however, they cannot be said to be quite so 
strong and robust as the varieties of the J ack- 
mani, Viticella, and patens groups, and are 
therefore not so well adapted for planting in the 
near vicinity of shrubs, trees, or amongst strong 
vegetation. Nor do they rush away into growth 
at such a rapid rate when newly planted, but re- 
quire one or two seasons’ careful culture until 
they get established, when they reward such 
care by a lavish display of bloom, lasting in 
beauty generally until cold weather sets in, 
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The rough and ready mode of pruning found 
to answer in the case of the Jackmani and Viti- 
cella types will not do for the lanuginosa varie- 
ties. ‘The knife in their case must be used with 
discretion ; only the weakly shoots should be 
cut away, and the strong growths must be 
shortened back merely, as it is from shoots 
made from the well-ripened wood of the pre- 
ceding season that flowers are produced. An 
injudicious method of planting combined with a 
bad system, or more frequently perhaps no sys- 
tem atall, of pruning has caused many to fail, or 
at any rate has hindered them from obtaining a 
just conception of the merits of this particular 
section of the Clematis family. Even where the 
most unfavourable conditions in the matter of 
soil exist it lies in the power of the grower to 
counteract them, and to ensure a free tolerably 
streng development even the first year of plant- 
ing. A very sandy parching soil offers no par- 
ticular difficulties. It has merely to be deeply 
stirred, richly manured, and well mulched and 
watered during the growing season, and all will 
gowell. In such soil the root fibres will be in 
no danger of suffering from excess of moisture in 
the winter. If at the same time a little sound 
loam can be added there will remain nothing 
more to be desired. 

Where the natural staple is of a cold, reten- 
tive character the case is very different, and a 
very careful preparation must be made, or, espe- 
cially in the case of stiff, undrained clays, but 
poor results will be obtained. There are, how- 
ever, always ways and means of rendering the 
most tenacious and impermeable of soils mellow 
and free. These means are sufficiently well 
known to practical growers, but for the benefit 
of the uninitiated I may mention wood ashes, 
leaf-mould, river sand, mortar, and brick rub- 
bish, each and all of them capable of imparting 
to a stiff, retentive soil the desired amount of 
porosity. Throw the natural soil out before 
winter arrives, or, better still, do so in the sum- 
mer, so that sun and air—both of which do their 
work better than frost and wind—may tho- 
roughly sweeten and bring it into a mellow, 
workable state. Incorporate with it such mate- 
rials as may be procurable and plant about the 
middle of October. In March mulch them with 
3 in. or 4 in. of manure ; water when necessary, 
and there will be but little fear of them not 
making good growth. Clematises are grown for 
sale in small pots, and it often happens that the 
ball of soil is somewhat hard. Many do not 
trouble to loosen this body of earth, but plant it 
entire, with the consequent effect that it becomes 
dry, and, remaining so, the roots cannot get 
away from it into the new soil. The plant, 
therefore, starves in the midst of plenty. Plants 
thus set in the earth are generally years before 
they make a free start. Every particle of the 
old soil should be worked gently away and the 
roots spread out upon the prepared compost, 
when, finding themselves at home, they imme- 
diately form fresh feeders, and are in the best of 
condition for breaking anew into life when the 
season arrives for them to do so. 

A short time since allusion was made in the 
columns of he Garden to the merits of lanu- 
ginosa nivea, a white flowered kind, the blooms 
of which at times when first expanded exhibit a 
faint tinge of lavender, but which quickly 
bleach to a snowy whiteness, thus justifying its 
varietal designation. When seen in the form of 
well-developed masses, this variety is very effec- 
tive, especially so when trained to poles or over 
a short trellis, and backed up by evergreens. 
The most effective white flowered kind is, how- 
ever, found in 1. candida, the individual flowers 
of which are large, though not so purely white 
as those of nivea. This is a grand variety, and 
the best of the light flowered kinds for bedding 
purposes, being of robust growth and a free 
flowerer. Amongst other light coloured varie- 
ties may be mentioned Otto Freebel, having im- 
mense grayish-white flowers; Lady Caroline 
Neville, French-white with mauve bands ; and 
Mrs. Moore, white, suffused with mauve. Of 
the blues there are Aureliana, very attractive ; 
Beauty of Surrey, light grayish-blue; Gem, 
lavender-blue ; and Robert Hanbury. Other 
kinds, including shades of mauve, lavender, and 
violet, consist of Lawsoniana, La Mauve, Mrs, 
Hope, Symesiana, and Ornata. J. 








A Well-grown Virginian Creeper.— 
It may interest some of your readers to know 
there is an AmpelopsisVeitchilplanted atthe back 
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of one of the houses in Wilson Road, Camber- 
well, about twelve years since, that had climbed 
without support at any time to the roof of the 
house three or four years ago, and, having been 
cut away from the gutter, has covered the backs 
of four houses in the row, each about 18 ft. wide. 
The aspect is N.W., and it was planted in turfy 
loam in a corner that had been filled in after 
building with virgin soil out of the foundations 
of the houses. The main stem is about 2 in. in 
diameter. It can be seen from Camberwell 
Churchyard.—E. B. 








VEGETABLES. 


HOW TO GROW BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Tue Brussels Sprouts is undoubtedly one of the 
best and hardiest of our winter Greens, and 
ought to be found in every cottage garden in the 
country. Although nearly related to the Savoy, 
it is superior to that kind of Cabbage both in 
flavour and productiveness, and is at least quite 
ashardy. In the severe winter of 1860-61 I saw 
several instances where the Savoy hadsuceumbed 
to the severity of the weather, while the Brus- 
sels Sprout had withstood it with comparative 
impunity. There are several varieties of it 
named in seedsmen’s catalogues, but I think it 
is at least doubtful if they are really distinct. 
No doubt much has, and may still be, done to 
improve it by persistently carrying out a system 
of selecting seed from the best and most prolific 
plants only, and I do not know any vegetable 
that will better repay any extra care or trouble 
incurred in carrying this matter out in a tho- 
roughly practical manner. 


Sowing.—In the north and cold wet dis- 
tricts generally, to have Brussels Sprouts in sea- 
son from October to March, the first sowing 
should be made in October. Sow thinly on a 
warm south border, and when the plants come 
up thin them out to prevent them drawing each 
other up weakly ; the thinnings may, if neces- 
sary, be pricked out. In October all seeds of 
the Cabbage tribe vegetate with the greatest 
certainty, and there is a strength and vigour 
about the young plants that is often absent from 
those raised from seeds sown early in spring. 
Whenever circumstances have prevented autumn 
sowing it is highly desirable, if the means are at 
hand, to sow a few seeds in a box in some spare 
corner under glass early in February, not neces- 
sarily in a warm house, as the plants will come 
up weakly, but in some cool airy structure, 
where they can be easily protected from the at- 
tacks of the many enemies to which early-sown 
seeds in the open air are liable. There is, I 
think, no question that if Brussels Sprouts were 
sown earlier, and had, consequently, a longer 
time for growth, the result would be satisfac- 
tory. Sow again in the open air in March and 
also in April for use in spring. 

Planting.—The first plantation should be 
made early in May, in order to give the plants 
time to attain their fullest development by Oc- 
tober or November, and as they should, when 
full grown, be at least 3 ft. high and_ stout in 
proportion, more spaceshould be allotted to them 
than will be required for later crops ; 3 ft. will 
not be too much space between the rows, and 
2ft. from plant to plant. The demand must 
regulate the supply, but other plantations may 
be made at intervals when land becomes vacant 
till the middle, or, in warm situations, to the 
end.of July, after which time—except, for in- 
stance, in a season like the present—they can- 
not be expected to attain a profitable size. 

Soil.—In the matter of soil Brussels Sprouts 
are not at all particular, provided it is well and 
deeply cultivated and fairly manured. Poor 
sandy soil will require a heavy dressing of good 
manure, whilst lime and burnt clay may be 
beneficially applied to cold clayey land in pre- 
ference to rank manure just previous to plant- 
ing, which would have a tendency to produce 
gross open Sprouts instead of the close medium- 
sized buttons so much appreciated. Plant the 
successional crops as far as possible in the dif- 
ferent aspects—even altering the direction of 
the rows will make some difference ; and a few 
should, if possible, be planted on the north 
side of a wall, fence, or screen of some kind, 
Frequent stirrings of the soil, general clean cul- 
ture, and removing decaying leaves add to their 
crowth and cleanly appearance, and ought to be 
insisted on. 
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Barthings.—As regards earthing up the 
stems, Lhave grown them, both with and without 
that assistance, with much aboutthe same result, 
In windy places I should certainly recommend 
earthing up, in order to enable them to resist 
wind power; but as Brussels Sprouts, unlike 
Cabbage or Broccoli, bear all up the stems, it is 
not desirable to bury them to any great depth 
beyond giving them necessary support. Do not 
cut out the Cabbage-like heart from the centre 
of the plant till the crop is fit for gathering ; 
and if a really good plant or two can be spared, 
gaye your own seed. The London market gar- 
deners prefer, as a rule, stems of medium 
length, from which they think they get the 
hardest and best sprouts ; with them, however, 
Brussels Sprouts are chiefly grown as catch 
crops. H. 





Sowing Asparagus Seed.—Asparagus 
is propagated by seed, which may either be 
sown when ripe in October, or in spring ; but 
the latter time is considered the best. It may 
either be sown on the ground prepared for the 
plantation, or in drills 1 ft. apart in beds of 
light, rich, sandy soil, and transplanted to a per- 
manent position when one year old, which is by 
far the most desirable method. To get strong 
clean plants at one year old, and to save a year’s 
strength, sow thin, and hoe out quickly after 
the plants are up, with a sharp one-hand 3-in. 
hoe, or otherwise thin the plants to 3 in. or 4 in. 
apart, taking care to select all the strongest 
plants to stand ; thusverystrong clean plants may 
be produced in one year. By keeping the seed- 
beds carefully hoed and free from weeds, the 
plants will be in fine condition for planting out 
the following spring; whereas, should they be 
neglected, it will take two years before they are 
as large as well-attended one-year-old plants. 
It is in consequence of this very common neglect 
that many cultivators labour under the impres- 
sion that the plants must be two or three years 
old before planting, which is undoubtedly a 
mistake, for all good growers invariably plavt 
one-year-old plants, and count on reaping a crop 
the third spring from the time of sowing. One 
pound of seed will produce about 3000 plants. 
Tn order to save seed, some of the finest shoots 
which push in the early partwf the season from 
certain crowns should be allowed to run to seed. 
These should have the full benefit of exposure 
to light and air ; and as they advance in growth 
they must be firmly staked to prevent breakage 
by wind. When fully ripe, the largest and 
finest berries of the deepest red colour should 
be selected. They should then be carefully and 
gradually dried ; or they may, after lying about 
ten days, be squeezed between the hands, and 
the pulp washed away; but by the former 
method they keep the longest. 

Cabbages.—A good piece of ground upon 
which to plant early Cabbages should now be dug 
over. Those sown in July will by this time be 
large enough to plant out. It is not well to 
manure heavily at the time of preparing the 
ground, for if much is put in for this crop, it 
has the effect of inducing over-luxuriant growth, 
which should be avoided. Although the Cab- 
bageisvery hardy, yet if the plants are forced into 
rank growth, they are often cut off in severe 
winters ; consequently, it is better at this season 
to plant on soils that have been manured well 
for some previous crop. Ground where Onions 
have been grown, and which by this time will 
be cleared, will, if simply dug over, answer all 
purposes. In planting at this season, some 
distinction should be made in the different 
kinds ; small-growing sorts, such as the Cocoa- 
nut, may be put in 9 in. apart in the rows, 
with intervals of 2 ft. between the rows. In 
the spring, as soon as they are at all fit for 
use, every other one can be taken out, leaving 
the remainder to develop more fully. Larger 
kinds, like Enfield Market, should be put in 
1 ft. apart in the rows, in like manner taking 
out in the spring every alternate Cabbage ; these 
larger growers should also have 2 ft. between 
the rows. When putting them out use a little 
soot and lime to each plant, for although this 
autumn-planted crop is not liable to suffer 
through clubbing in the way that the spring and 
summer plantings do, still these have the effect 
of keeping away slugs. In planting all the 
Brassica family, amateur gardeners are apt to 
err in either not putting them in sufficiently 
deep, or go to the other extreme of half bury- 
ing the leaves, If the former mistake is made 
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the wind blows them about in a way that does 
much mischief ; and if too deep they do not do 
well. Whatever size the plants are they should 
be planted so that the bottom leaves will be on 
a level with the surface; this does away with 
the necessity for making the ridges too high in 
hoeing up. If the land is moderately dry itis 
a good plan to make with the hoe shallow 
trenches 5 in. or 6 in, deep, planting in the 
bottom of these. The advantage of this is that 
a portion of the soil in the so-formed interven- 
ing ridges can be drawn to support the plants 
before winter, and the remainder thus a little 
elevated acts as a protection from cutting, 
frosty winds, and in the spring can be put to 
the plants, still leaving them nearly on a level 
with the surface, thus enabling the whole of the 
roots to receive fuller benefit from rain than if 
placed on a high ridge that throws off the water. 
In ground that is insufficiently drained this 
plan will not answer for autumn planting, as 
the crop would be liable to suffer from too much 
wet. All the Cabbage family are surface-root- 
ing, and do not push their roots down to any 
considerable depth ; consequently, unless where 
the soil is extremely shallow, the above practice 
may with advantage be followed. For the sum- 
mer crops this system can also be recommended, 
as it admits of the plants being earthed up suf- 
ficently without a ridge of any consequence 
being formed, and which, for the reason above 
stated, is better absent. When the space in- 
tended for the principal crop is filled, it is ad- 
visable to prepare a small corner in which to 
put some plants for a reserve ; these may be 
pricked out about 6 in. apart, and will come 
in for filling up any gaps that may occur 
through the effects of a severe winter. 
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MY EXPERIENCE OF GARDENING 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Havine seen the experiences of many success- 
ful and unsuccessful amateurs in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, and having derived much benefit 
from them, I thought a little of my experience 
of gardening under difficulties might be accept- 
able. My garden is situated next to some large 
smoky saw-mills in the metropolis. of Treland, 
and measures only 32 ft. by 24 ft. When I 
came into possession the soil consisted of loam 
with a large proportion of builders’ rubbish. 
This I had put aside, and the contents of the 
ashpit put underneath as drainage, and then 
placed over it a compost of old manure from 
a spent hotbed, soil of the garden, and a few 
loads of fibrous (as we call it mountain) loam, 
thus making a fair soil of what I was told 
would not grow even weeds, I then put 
up three glass houses round three of the 
four walls bounding the garden, those houses 
forming one continuous house, each house 
being 6 ft. high behind, 2 ft. in front, 
10 ft. broad, and 15 ft. long, the materials of 
which cost me about £4 2s. each house (of 
course, I did the work myself), being sixteen 
sash bars 14 ft. by 3 in. by 14 in., rabbited, 
at 1s. each, 16s. ; sheeting for front (the back 
was the wall) and for staging, 9s. ; nails, &c., 
4s; the ends were the walls of the garden ; 
the glazing of each house cost £2 Ids., at 34d. 
per square foot of 21-oz. glass glazed ; I could 
have got it ld. cheaper unglazed, but find it 
cheaper to have it glazed by tradesmen, thereby 
avoiding the cost of breakages during the 
glazing. ach of the sash bars make the roof, 
which is ?-span, 3 ft. 6 in. behind, and 9 ft. 
6 in. in front. I find this is a good angle to 
catch the sun’s rays. 

Having got up the houses, I commenced to 
stock them. To do this I obtained a list of 
cuttings of Pelargoniums, &c. I obtained the 
ones I thought would suit at 2d. per cutting, 
so that by autumn I had a stock of fairly- 
rooted plants for next year. The question now 
came, how was I to save them in an unheated 
greenhouse in the winter? To do this I pur- 
chased an old tubular boiler in good order and a 
quantity of rain-water pipes (these I find heat as 
well and are as durable, with ordinary caution, 
as the hot-water pipes, with “the advantage 
of being much cheaper), and with these I con- 
structed my heating apparatus, which kept up 
during the past hard winter a temperature ot 
from 42° to 50° Fahr., and now I have a fine 
variety of plants of various kinds, as, for in- 
stance, 210 different varieties of zonal Pelargo- 


varieties of Fuchsias, &c. ; 
the greenhouses for summer bloom, I 
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niums, including the latest, twenty varieties of 


French and fancy Pelargoniums, besides several 
all these I keep in 
also 
keep Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Primulas for 
winter bloom along with Chrysanthemums. 


These I keep during summer on shelves fastened 
on the remaining wall of the garden until taken 
inin the winter. 
I chiefly cultivate Stocks, Asters, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Golden Feather, Lobelia, and Pansies. 
These I find to do very well, with the excep- 
tion of the Pansies, which drop off soon after 
blooming, the cause of which I would like to 
know. 
and smaller sizes. When pot-bound I give them 
weak guano water (about a tablespoontul to the 
gallon) but twice weekly; by this treatment 
they do wonderfully, the trusses being very 
large, and the foliage fine and healthy. 
be happy to give any of my fellow readers of 
GARDENING any information they require to the 
best of my ability. 


In the small piece of garden 


All my plants are grown in 6-in. pots 


T shall 
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Manure Tank.—I submit for the benefit 


of your readers a plan of a manure cistern 
given to me some years ago by ap architect. 
Cesspool to be formed low enough to give a rapid 
fall to drain pipes, 7 ft. in length, 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and 8 ft. deep. 
tar and lined thoroughout in cement, bottom 
brick on edge. i 
the compartment farthest from the house, to be 
fitted with a 6-in, flap trap. 


9-in. sides built in mor- 
To have an overflow pipe from 


The middle part 





Cistern for Manure Water. 


to be fitted with 2-in. old Oak boards about 7 
in. deep, placed in the grouves of brickwork for 
the water to drain off from the more solid parts, 
to be pumped up as required. An Oak frame 
and cover to be placed over 
3 ft. in the clear. 
tanks. The other part to be covered over with 
rough flagging. An iron pump to be supplied 
and fitted to the Oak cover, to draw from the 
liquid tank. One side of the tank would hold 
about 500 gallons of liquid. 


the centre 2 ft. by 
This will give access to both 


Glasnevin Botanic Gardens.—I would 


strongly recommend any of your readers who 
may be in Dublin during the next few weeks to 
pay a visit to the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin. 
The fine weather has done wonders, and the 
display of colour out-of-doors is really magnifi- 
cent, 
kept. 
the North Dublin tramcars, which pass 
gates every few minutes, and there is no charge 
for admission,—W. 


These beautiful gardens are admirably 
They are easily reached from the city by 
the 


Notes from Devon.—In South Devon, 


little more than four miles from Dawlish, as 
the crow flies, frost cut down Clematis J ack- 


mani to the ground the first week in June 


when it had made vigorous growth, and again 


on the 7th of August when it was just bursting 
into flower. On the second occasion, Runner 
Beans, Lonicera flexuosa, and Clematis Lady 
Londesborough were all struck in the same line, 
facing west, after a heavy westerly gale blowing 
all that day followed by a very brilliant starry 
night.—J. A. 


_ J read much about a wet season and 
soaking ground, while in this part of Devon we 
have had a very dry spring and summer ; so 
much go, that it has been next to impossible to 
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keep fresh plantings even of last October and 
March alive with any amount of watering. 
Potatoes are good all round, Karly American 
Rose giving clear well-grown tubers of 18 oz. 
each. Late sortsare sound, but not doing so 
well, as we had twenty-four hours’ rain about a 
month ago after a long drought, and this set 
them growing again, sending out at the same 
time fresh roots with tubers forming all round 
the crop Potatoes, The haulm of Magnum 
Bonum is at least 4 ft. high and 4 in. in 
diameter.—C. E. 
— 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

Jupcrne from what one sees in villa and small 
gardens generally, it would appear that their 
owners are but little acquainted with the wealth 
of hardy flowering plants now at our disposal 
for open-air decoration during the spring and 
early summer months. I feel convinced that 
the cheerless, flowerless aspect of such gardens 
during the early months of the year is to be 
attributed rather to defective knowledge than 
to a want of appreciation of the merits of those 
beautiful hardy flowering plants which bloom 
so freely and are so effective at that season. 
Allow me to remind your readers that no 
amount of brilliancy during the latter part of 
the summer and early autumn months can com- 
pensate for the almost complete dearth of colour 
which characterises the generality of small 
gardens, and which is 
too often observable in 
those of larger dimen- 
sions during the early 
months of the year. 
Whoever wishes to de- 
rive these enjoyments 
from his garden must 
create permanent in- 
terest therein, and this 
can only be accomplished 
by planting such flower- 
ing plants as come into 
bloom at different periods 
of the year, commencing 
with the Snowdrop and 
finishing with the Christ- 
mas Rose. Many have 
objected to hardy flower- 
ing plants on the ground 
that their blooming pe- 
riod is of short duration. 
This objection cannot, 
however, now hold good, 
for we possess at the 
present time a race of 
plants which unfold their 
eheerful showy blooms 
with the first glimpse 
of the spring sun, flower 
profusely and continuously throughout the sum- 
mer, and are withal of such a hardy enduring 
nature, that they require no protection during 
the winter months, and demand but little cul- 
tural care throughout the flowering season. I 
allude to the so-called bedding 

Pansies and Violas, plants appreciated 
by some who have developed their capacities to 
the fullest extent, but which are, as a rule, too 
little known. What tender bedding plants, for 
instance, can surpass in beauty a mass of Clive- 
den Blue or Purple Pansy or Golden Gem Viola? 
Bedding plants may some of them bear away 
the palm for brilliancy, but for refinement and 
delicacy of colour they are on the whole inferior 
to these hardy subjects. The bedding Pansies 
are a most valuable acquisition to our gardens, 
as by their means we obtain, at a time when the 
ordinary run of tender bedding plants are being 
committed to the ground, glowing masses of 
colour, rendering the pleasure ground bright and 
gay long before these tender subjects recover 
from the checks and chills which they always 
more or less experience when placed in the open 
air. I would ask your readers to compare a 
garden in which a judicious employment is made 
of this pretty hardy flower with those entirely 
planted with the usual run of Geraniums, Ver- 
benas, &c. On the one hand, we have bright- 
ness and beauty ; on the other, flowerless plants, 
presenting for weeks a stunted, starved, un- 
happy appearance, Of both Pansies and Vio- 
las there are many varieties, some coming into 
bloom and creating a brilliant effect at a very 
early period, others more tardy of flower- 











ing, but producing a profusion of bloom 
throughout the summer. There are the 
Cliveden varieties, comprising a beautiful blue, 
a rich purple, a chaste white, and a bright yel- 
low. Other varieties consist of Blue King, Cre- 
morne (yellow), Dickson’s Queen (pure white), 
Magpie (very pretty and distinct), and Chieftain 
(clear blue). The individual blooms of the Violas 
are not generally so large as those of the Pansy, 
but they are produced in such profusion through- 
out the summer, as to render well-grown masses 
highly ornamental. There are many varieties of 
this useful hardy flowering plant, comprising 
shades of yellow, blue, mauve, purple, as well 
as pure white. Bluebell is a highly recommend- 
able kind, of dwarf, compact habit, flowering 
continuously from early spring till quite late in 
the autumn; Enchantress has mauve-coloured 
flowers, large and distinct ; Loveliness is a beau- 
tiful variety, with purplish-violet flowers ; and 
Mulberry isadistinctand effective kind, the name 
giving a true idea of the colour of the blooms. 
Of yellow, there are Queen of Yellows (asplendid 
bedding kind), lutea grandiflora major (pure yel- 
low, very fine), and Golden Gem (not mis-named, 
and which is the most beautiful and effective of 
the yellow kinds). White Swan is, as the name 
indicates, a pure white kind ; it has large flowers 
of good quality. Half-a-dozen kinds of Pansies 
and as many Violas, chosen with respect to 
variety and effectiveness, would alone suffice to 
render a garden gay and cheerful not only 
during the early months of the year, when the 





Bedding Violas. 


advent of sunny days brings with it a craving 
for bright flowers, but if afforded bat a slight 
portion of that care indispensable to the welfare 
of tender plants, they will continue to flower 
vigorously throughout the summer. 

The necessary attention consists in giving to 
each plant a good mulch of rotten manure, 
watering copiously in hot weather, and picking 
off decayed flowers, so that the plants do not 
exhaust themselves by seeding. It is at the 
same time advisable to put in a few cuttings 
every year about the beginning of June, dib- 
bling them into a piece of nice fine light soil 
about 6 in. apart. These will form nice com- 
pact little plants by the autumn, and will serve 
to replace such blooming plants as have become 
exhausted or too straggling. I would indeed 
prefer to thus renew the stock every year, 
rooting up the old specimens about the beginning 
of October, and replacing them with these young 
thrifty plants, which, as a rule, produce finer 
blooms than the old stools. This yearly re- 
newal will also enable the grower to well stir 
and well manure the soil, a point of great im- 
portance in the culture of these free and con- 
tinuous blooming subjects. Those who may 
wish to do so may include in their collection a 
few of the best named show kinds, or they may 
sow anywhere during the summer months a 
little seed of the so-called fancy varieties, 
pricking out the plants when large enough to 
handle in a bed of prepared soil, and planting 
them in their permanent quarters during the 
autumn months. A bed of seedling Pansies is 
an interesting feature in a garden in the early 
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part of the year, and when past its best may, if 
so desired, be replanted with Chrysanthemums, 
or a few good plants of Paris Daisy, or some 
seedling Petunias, which quickly grow into 
flowering plants, may be kept back for that 
purpose. The better way, however, supposing 
the Pansies to be planted in a bed in the Grass, 
would be to fill the centre with Lobelia fulgens. 
Japanese Anemones in mixed varieties, or 
herbaceous Phlox, which would form a telling 
feature at a later period, in which case the Pansies 
might remain as a bordering, or they might be 
replaced with Mignonette. For early spring 
flowering few things are more effective than 


Myosotis dissitiflora, Silene pendula, 
and its dwarf variety. The latter plant is a gem, 
its extremely dwarf compact habit rendering it 
suitable for the smaller garden. I haveremarked 
that the Wood Forget-me-not (Myosotis syl- 
vatica) appears to be much more extensively 
grown than its congener M. dissitiflora. ‘This 
I consider to be a mistake, as the latter is by far 
the most effective plant, either individually or in 
amass. The first-named kind has a somewhat 
upright habit, and, after the first burst of bloom, 
presents a rather naked appearance, which be- 
comes more marked as the season advances, a 
defect not observable in dissitiflora. The fact 
of M. sylvatica being of a more hardy nature 
may account for the preference shown it, but if 
young plants of dissitiflora are grown, they 
rarely sustain any material injury ; whereas old 
stools, through holding a greater amount of 
moisture in the foliage, are generally destroyed 
when subjected to the vicissitudes of a severe 
winter. A slight protection of litter would, 
however, make all secure, and this plant dis- 
plays such a beautiful shade of blue, as to 
render its presence almost indispensable in the 
pleasure ground, and warrants any small 
amount of labour which may be necessary 
to ensure its flowering in perfection. Both 
the Silene and Myosotis should be sown 
about the latter end of July in an open sunny 
situation. Prick out the seedlings when large 
enough about 6 in. apart, transplanting them to 
their winter quarters as early in the autumn as 
possible. Flowering bulbs of some kind should 
find a place in every garden. There are gene- 
rally situations to be found in which some of the 
many beautiful varieties of Narcissus, Scillas, 
Crocus, Tulips, &c., may find a congenial home, 
where they may remain from year to year undis- 
turbed, where their roots would not be muti- 
lated by the spade, and where they would 
yearly increase in beauty and effectiveness. It 
is a mistake to plant bulbous-rooted plants in 
beds which have annually to be deeply dug. 
They not only do not appear at home in such 
places, but the yearly disturbance of the root 
prevents their attaining the amount of luxuri- 
ance necessary to give a true idea of their 
beauty. Spring-flowering bulbs of most kinds 
flourish best when growing in the shelter of a 
stronger vegetation, and should be grouped irre- 
gularly and naturally, not in rigid lines and 
formal circles, as is too often the case. No class 
of plants lends itself so ill to geometric garden- 
ing or appears so entirely misplaced when thus 
employed as that of flowering bulbs. The 
greater portion of them grow naturally amongst 
herbage of some kind, where the roots and bulbs 
are at all times well protected. The grower 
should, therefore, endeavour to imitate as far 
as may be these natural conditions, A charm- 
ing plant for any garden is Anemone apennina, 
It should be allowed to remain and extend itself 
at will, and if the soil is well prepared for its 
reception, it will rapidly increase, producing, 
when its numerous mauve-coloured flowers are 
fully expanded, a most pleasing and cheerful 
effect. 

There is also the scarlet Windflower(Anemone 
fulgens), with flowers of dazzling brilliancy, and 
Anemone japonica, already alluded to, a plant 
not nearly so much grown as it should be. Both 
the white and red varieties should be grown, 
and if planted together they will form a most 
pleasing picture at a time when most plants are 
quite past their best. Few flowering ,lants 
possess the power of resisting uninjured a con- 
tinuance of inclement weather as does this 
beautiful Japanese Anemone. It flowers 
brightly and freely amidst the gloom and fogs 
of the autumn months, imparting colour and 
freshness at atime when such is sorely needed. 
There is also the pretty little Wood Anemone, 
which well deserves a place in the garden, A 
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very pretty effect is obtained by massing this 
plant with such subjects as Triteleia uniflora, 
the Dog’s-tooth Violet, Scillas, and dwarf 
Daffodils. Little colonies of such plants as 
these, distinguished as they are for moderate 
growth, and not liable to encroach unduly one 
upon the other, will prove a source of perma- 
nent interest in a garden, and if planted in the 
immediate vicinity of trees or shrubs without 
any particular attempt at arrangement, allowing 
each plant to develop unrestrainedly and to 
mingle, if it so will, with its neighbour, the 
effect will be as pleasing as those natural com- 
binations which one so much admires in our 
wild woodland scenery. Too little has hitherto 
been attempted in this way, but it is to be hoped 
that the time is coming when the permanent 
grouping of hardy plants will form an important 
part of the gardener’s education. An extensive 
garden is by no means necessary for this 
purpose; there are plenty of beautiful plants 
suitable for gardens of the smallest dimensions 
which may be thus employed. The Lilies, for 
instance, may be grown in the smallest garden, 
and yet how seldom does one see the attempt 
made to render them justice. The handsome 
and fragrant Lilium auratum requires only to 
have its needs studied, and it will thrive in 
most places. Give it a proper rooting medium 
and a sheltered situation, and it will not fail to 
afford gratification. In cold, wet, ill-drained 
soils this Lily will not live for any time unless 
some special provision be made for its welfare. 
About 18 in. of the natural soil should be taken 
out, replacing it with some prepared compost. If 
good fibrous peat can be procured, this is the 
very best material that can be used ; it remains 
sweet and free, and never becomes close and 
waterlogged, so that the bulbs when planted in 
it yearly increase in vigour. The only objection 
to its use is its expense, peat being in some 
localities rather difficult to procure. It is, how- 
ever, far better to plant a few bulbs well, con- 
centrating the labour and expense upon a few 
specimens, than to hurriedly commit to the 
ground a number of roots which could not well 
be accorded this necessary care. This remark 
will apply equally well to any other kind of 
hardy plant which it may be desired to esta- 
blish. It too often happens that in the endeavour 
to accomplish a great deal nothing is thoroughly 
done, not one plant in the whole garden perhaps 
attaining sufficient luxuriance to give a true idea 
of its beauty. J. CORNHILL. 
Byfleet. 
(To be continued. ) 





Improving a Lawn.—Until last autumn 
my garden had been much neglected—lawn 
90 ft. by 40ft., scarcely anything but weeds. Ihad 
it mown in spring and sowed 1 lb. of grass seed ; 
have kept it cut regularly with the mower ; it 
is now perfect. There are several Lilium 
auratums in the ground that have been there 
many years; I measured two to-day 52 in. 
each in height, 3 in. round base of stem, 19 
blooms on one, 15 on the other.—VicTor. 


Wintering Hollyhocks.—If allowed to 
remain in the beds or borders where they have 
flowered, choice Hollyhocks often perish from 
damp or snow settling round their collars, or 
from its penetrating through the hollow cavity 
left by the too close removal of the flower-stems. 
It is a good plan at the approach of winter, say 
in October, to carefully lift all which it is desired 
to save, and lay them close together in a slanting 
direction, at an angle of about 45°, in a warm, 
mellow soil at the foot of a wall or hedge, where, 
in bad weather, shelter can easily be given them. 
But in wet, heavy soils it is the snow and damp 
that has the most destructive effect. Lifting 
them thus not only makes them safe, but it gives 
an opportunity to have the land that is to receive 
them thoroughly worked in winter, and then, 
when re-planted in March or April, if a little 
rotten turf is worked in with them, good spikes 
and large individual flowers may with tolerable 
certainty be expected. In the spring any strong 
plants that will bear it may be divided, as recom. 
mended, or if it is desired to increase any kind 
more largely, the plant may be potted and brought 
on gently in heat. Although the young side- 
shoots produced by old stocks will readily root 
in a gentle bottom-heat in spring, they may also 
be propagated in July, just before the plants 
come into flower. The side-shoots from the 
flower-spikes, or the smaller _—_wer-spikes, if 
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they can be spared, should be cut up into single 


joints, and dibbled in thickly in a prepared bed 


in a frame or pit, where they can be kept close 


and properly cared for by shading from bright 


sunshine, and sprinkling occasionally with water 


that has been warmed by standing in the sun. 
Thus treated, nearly every cutting will develop 
a latent bud from the joint of the base, and 
rapidly strike root, and make a good strong plant 
by the following spring ; and, as a rule, young 


plants propagated at this season usually produce 
the best spikes. When cutting down the flower- 
ing stems of Hollyhocks after blooming, they 
should be left a good length, as they are exceed- 


ingly impatient of damp about their crowns ; in 


spring their old stems may be removed alto- 
gether.—E. H. 


Monkshoods (Aconitums).—These are 
stately hardy plants, well suited for wide bor- 
ders, or for mixing among shrubs in large beds. 





Variegated Monkshood (Aconitum variegatum). 


They shouid, however, never be grown in 
vegetable gardens, as their roots, which are 
poisonous, have often been mistaken by inex- 
perienced people for those of the Horseradish, 
and with serious results. The common Monks- 
hood (Aconitum Napellus) will grow in any 
ordinary soil from 2 ft. to 4 ft. high, and, like 
the other kinds, is easily increased by division 
of the roots in autumn or spring. A. variega- 
tum is, when well grown, a handsome plant, 4 
ft. high, flowering late in summer. It flowers 





Common Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus). 


are sky blue variegated with white. The autumn 
Monkshood (A. autumnale) is a fine species, 
yielding from August to November spikes of 
large pale blue flowers tinged with white. A. 
chinense and A. japonicum are two of the best 
kinds, but they require warmer positions and 
soil than the foregoing; and A. paniculatum, also 
a handsome kind, grows best if a little peat is 
mixed with the soil. 


Giant Musk.—We have employed Harri- 
son’s Musk successfully this season for decora- 
tive purposes. Early in the spring months, 
and even up to midsummer, we found it in- 
valuable in pots for conservatoryland house deco- 
ration. The most useful sized pot in which to 
grow it isa 5-in. one, using rich soil and good 
drainage. It requires a liberal supply of water, 
and occasional waterings with liquid manure 
are found to be of benefit to it. I have also 
used it largely for both beds and borders, and 
when planted in masses it is most satisfactory, 
being compact in habit and most profuse as 
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regards bloom. Our beds of it were planted in 
April, and ever since the early part of May they 
have been a complete mass of flower. Heavy 
rains impair their beauty for a day or two, but 
they soon recover. This Musk flourishes best 
in a light, rich, moist soil, and if dry weather 
sets in occasional waterings will be necessary.— 
R., Warwick. 








FRUIT. 


Planting Apples.—Apples will thrive 
well on any good loamy soil on a bottom either 
naturally dry (that is, with no stagnant water 
in it) or artificially drained ; on a bad sub-soil, 
whether hungry gravel or cold clay, the bottom 
of the hole should be made impervious to the 
roots before plantinz and the trees planted upon 
a slight mound. Where the soil is suitable, all 
the preparation required is to trench it up 2 ft. 
deep, and thoroughly break it up and intermix 
it. Manures, if applied at all, are better given 
in the shape of top-dressings when the trees 
come into bearing, so as to keep the roots near 
the surface. Where the sub-soil is unfavour- 
able seme expedient should be adopted to keep 
the roots out of it, either by spreading a bar- 
rowful of concrete over the bottom of the hole, 
1 ft. Sin. or 2ft. from the surface, or paving 
the bottom with bricks or tiles, in order to give 
the roots a horizontal direction. All trenching 
should be done in September if possible, so as 
to give time for the ground to settle before 
planting. If at all loose the bottom of the hole 
should be well trodden just previously to the 
tree being planted. All fruit trees succeed best 
in a firm soil, and all planting should be com- 
pleted by the end of November. Mulch with 
short litter or manure for 2 ft. or so round the 
bole of the tree as soon as the planting is 
finished. By early autumn-planting much time 
is gained, and the trees are ina good condition 
for heading down as soon as the sap begins to 
move in spring. If the planting be delayed till 
February or March, it would be better to leave 
the tops uncut till the following winter, espe- 
cially if the roots have been mutilated in lifting 
them. Much care and judgment will be neces- 
sary in the selection of the trees, for it is prefer- 
able to plant half-a-dozen trees of a kind known 
to thrive wellin the neighbourhood than to plant 
a number of sortsabout the suitability of which 
for the soil little or nothing is known. This, of 
course, need not preclude any one from trying a 
new sort occasionally, and as it is important for 
the trees to be true to name, select them from 
some respectable nursery in preference to buying 
them in a market. 


Gathering Pears.—During the months 
of September and October the bulk of the Pear 
crop should be taken from the trees, and should 
at once be placed in the fruit-room to ripen. 
Pears are improved in quality if ripened in the 
house under favourable conditions, to wit, 
darkness and a cool, dry, and pure atmosphere. 
Pears are very sensitive to surrounding odours, 
and if placed in a cellar with vegetables show- 
ing signs of decay their quality is injured. 
When the seed of the Pear has changed from 
a light straw colour to a dark brown the fruit 
may then be gathered, and will ripen without 
shrivelling or rot. Again, when on raising the 
Pear gently by hand it separates easily from 
its holding at the end of the stem, it may be 
gathered with confidence. To pluck Pears 
rapidly that are advanced toward ripening on 
the trees needs a practised eye and no small 
amount of experience; indeed, in many in- 
stances it will be found advisable to go over 
the same tree three different times in picking, 
and the additional labour will pay for the extra 
expense. Pears should always be taken from 
the tree by hand, and not shaken off, as is too 
often the case with careless cultivators. They 
should then be carefully placed in baskets and 
taken at once to the fruit-house or closet, to be 
laid away where the light can be excluded, 
with the same care, to prevent injury from 
bruising. There they may remain until ready 
for table use, with an occasional examination 
to remove decaying specimens. Compared with 
those ripened on the trees, their superior 
excellence will at once be evident. 

Gooseberry Caterpillars.—I find that 
the best plan for getting rid of these is to allow 
young ducklings to go underneath the bushes, 
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They do not seem to molest the truit, but they 
collect the whole of the caterpillars, and they 
jump up and pick off all within 14 in. or 15 in. 
from the ground. The following year hardly a 
caterpillar will be found upon the trees, as they 
seem to scratch out all the insects under the 
surface of the ground.—T. Curisty, Sydenham. 








THE COMING WEER’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 20.—Sowing Cucumbers to be ready to 
plant on Dec. 20; potting up show and young autumn- 
struck variegated Pelargoniums, also Calceolarias, Sno.w- 
drops, Crocuses, Van Thol Tulips, and remainder of 
Roman Hyacinths; putting Caladiums on black flue to 
dry off, and putting pot Violets into a frame, Primulas 
into a heated pit, Tree Carnations into pits, and the 
earliest Cinerarias into a position near the glass ; plant- 
ing Roses for button-hole bouquets in a pit, the sorts 
being Isabella Sprunt, Cheshunt Hybrid, Devoniensis, 
Safrano, Niphetos, Madame Falcot, and Mdlle. Van 
Houtte; gathering Ribston Pippin Apples and Louise 
Bonne of Jersey Pears from espaliers; digging ground 
for Cabbage end Lettuce ; clipping Yew hedges; hoeing 
among young Strawberry plants, Spinach, and Endive. 

Sept. 21—Potting Schizanthus, also a few Gem 
Nasturtiums for early spring work; putting Callas into 
pits, also under glass all bedding plant cuttings struck 
out-of-doors ; planting Violets in frame ; making up gaps 
in Cabbage bed; training and cleaning conservatory 
creepers ; Peaches and Plums out-of-doors nearly over ; 
hoeing among Winter Greens; picking over Rose gar- 
den; beginning to cover late French Beans out-of-doors 
at night, 


Sept. 22.—Taking up all bedding plants intended to 
be saved; putting greenhouse plants under cover ; plant- 
ing Cabbages sown on Aug. 6; pricking out Cabbages for 
spring planting ; staking Heliotropes; gathering Napo- 
leon, Beurré d’Aremberg, Moorfowl Egg, and Bergamot 
Pears, also Brown Beurré and Gansel’s Bergamot, and 
finished gathering Marie Louise Pears; digging border 
for more Spinach ; earthing up Celery ; keeping Cucum- 
bers about 70°. 

Sept. 23.—Sowing a border of Spinach, which will 
prove useful in spring ; getting under cover all Tree Car- 
nations showing flower, all Dr. Lindley and other Pelar- 
goniums in flower, the white and yellow Chrysanthe- 
mums, and putting Bouvardias in heat for room decora- 
tion; taking up Centaureas, Carnations, Scrophularias, 
and Gazanias, and potting them; shifting Stocks into 
flowering pots ; tying up Mignonette in pots ; bunching 
up Basil and Marjoram; washing Orange trees; gather- 
ing Wine-sour Plums, also Crassane, Bergamot, Napo- 
leon, Thompson’s, Louise Bonne, Jalousie de Fontenay, 
and Lonise Bonne of Jersey Pears; sorting seed Potatoes. 

Sept. 24.—Shifting Humeas and Schizanthus into 
8-in. pots ; removing all Peach trees in pots from the 
orchard house and putting in Chrysanthemums; giving 
Mushroom bed a sprinkling of water and covering it with 


‘hay; preparing ground for early Peas; digging ground 


for Carrots to lay all winter in order to try to avoid 
grubs ; thinning the latest Turnips. 


Sept, 25.—Planting Lily of the Valley, Guernsey, 
and Belladonna Lilies, Schizostylis and Spirzeas in shel- 
tered positions, also Cucumbers to come on in January ; 
making up conservatory baskets with Selaginella, Helio- 
tropes, Centaurea gymnocarpa, Fuchsias, and Rollisson’s 
Unique, scarlet, and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums ; potting 
Spirea palmata; tying Anne Boleyn Pinks set with 
flower-buds and placing them under cover; finished 
gathering Reinette du Canada Apples; gathering the 
past of the Apricots; digging alleys between Asparagus 

eds. 


Glasshouses. 


Dipladenias.—To make the most of these, 
that is, to grow them in a way that willfafford 
flowers for cutting over the longest period of the 
year, they must have no further rest than that 
which they get through the slower growth that 
is made during the winter. Allow them to get 
quite dry about this season of the year, and then 
at once cut them back to within a few joints of 
where the shoots have been shortened to the 
year preceding ; then in the course of ten days, 
when the buds get prominent, but before they 
have broken into leaf, turn them out of the pots, 
shaking nearly all the soil away, and reduce the 
roots to something like the condition of large 
Dahlia roots when lifted in the autumn, a con- 
siderable portion of the small fibres being thus 
cut away. Then repot them in fibrous peat and 
sand. The pots used will not require in the first 
instance to be more than half the size of those 
which they have occupied during the summer 
whilst flowering, as towards February or March, 
when the roots have pretty well filled the soil, 
they can have another shift, which may be given 
without their receiving any check. They should 
be kept with their shoots close up to the roof 
and at the warmest end of the stove. Where 
there is only just sufficient warmth maintained 
to keep them alive during the winter, it would 
not be safe to pot them at all at this season. 

Allamandas.—These may be had in flower 
almost all the year round by the use of several 
plants, encouraging some to make growth and 
flowers all through the latter months of the year, 
and drying one or two specimens off about this 


time. To effect this it is needful to let the soil 
get much drier than many plants would bear, 
allowing them to flag severely before any water 
is given, and then only administer enough to 
moisten the soil very slightly, for such persistent 
growers are they when in sufficient heat that if 
the soil is moistened to the extent that other 
plants need they scarcely can be induced to rest 
at all. From this time forward during the 
autumn months plants to be thus early put to 
rest must have no more water given to the roots 
than will prevent the leaves from shrivelling 
whilst in a green state. 

Clerodendrons.— The climbing species 
of these are so manageable in a_ stove, 
that, where a sufficient number exists, they 
may be had in flower from March up to 
the middle of August. But this wide 
range in the time of their blooming, as a 
matter of course, necessitates their making 
growth at different periods; for, flowering as 
they do from the ripened wood, whatever cutting 
back is needed should be done immediately after 
blooming and before the plants start into growth. 
Those that flowered early will, in the course of 
a few weeks in most cases, have made as much 
growth as is necessary, when they may be pre- 
pared for resting by withholding water, much 
in the same way as in the case of Allamandas. 
The young shoots from the first having been all 
along kept trained close to the roof, the natur- 
ally hard character of the wood formed under 
such conditions is very conducive to free-flower- 
ing. Plants that bloomed later will be propor- 
tionately later in making growth, which they 
may be kept on making up to the end of the 
year. This late growth will flower just as freely 
as that made earlier, provided that whilst it is 
being formed the points of the shoots are kept 
close up to the glass. 

Gardenias.—If all the stock of these show 
a disposition to set their flowers, a portion may 
be removed to cooler quarters, giving those that 
are wanted to bloom earliest more or less heat, 
according to the time at which they are required. 
Where a sufficient stock is at command they 
may be had in flower the whole year round by 
treating them so as to make growth at different 
times, and varying the management with dif- 
ferent portions, so as to bring them on in succes- 
sion. 


Achimenes, Gloxinias, and Cala- 
diums.—The season has now arrived when 
most of these will require drying off, a process 
which should be done gradually, keeping all in 
sufficient warmth, so as to admit of full develop- 
ment of the roots previous to the leaves dying 
quite off. This is best secured by withholding 
water by degrees, the plants during the interim 
being in a somewhat reduced temperature, but 
not lower than is necessary to induce a cessation 
of growth. 


Guernsey Lily.—This very serviceable 
easily managed autumn-flowering plant is much 
less used than it deserves to be. Where a few 
dozens are grown and now placed in a brisk heat 
they will quickly throw up large heads of red 
flowers that have a handsome appearance on the 
plants which may be used when in bloom for 
the decoration of conservatories, and they are 
equally valuable in a cut state when mounted 
in the form of single flowers. They may be 
bought very cheaply in the market, and are 
excellent for windows, &c. 


Roman Hyacinths.—Inthewholerange of 
bulbs for forcing there is nothing more useful 
than these for the production of flowers towards 
the end of the year ; although they do not afford 
the diversity of colour furnished by the larger 
growing Hyacinths, yet it is much better to grow 
a portion of them than to attempt the forcing of 
the larger flowered kinds very early, as the 
Roman varieties come in with very little difii- 
culty. They consist of white and blue, the blue 
being not quite so early as the white. They do 
not occupy much room—a 6-in, pot is sufficient 
for half-a-dozen bulbs—or they may be grown 
in pans a dozen or a score together, according to 
the size of the pans used. The soil, drainage, 
and general management do not differ from those 
employed in the case of ordinary Hyacinths. 

Tying Azaleas.—The tying of these plants 
will, as a matter of course, be regulated by the 
purpose for which they are required. It is an 





unfortunate circumstance where plants have to 
be conveyed in bloom to an exhibition, even for 
a short distance, that it necessitates their shoots 
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being secured to a much greater extent than for 
home decoration ; for the latter purpose just a 
single stick to each of the principal branches is 
all that is needed, so as to keep them reasonably 
in shape without any formal training. If the 
tying is done now before the wood gets too 
hard, the leaves and ends of the shoots will 
assume a natural position. The whole of the 
plants ought to be gone over to see that they 
are free from their worst enemy, thrips, as if 
these are now destroyed along with their eggs 
no further inconvenience will be experienced 
from them during the winter, and there is a 
reasonable chance of the plants remaining free 
from them when growth again commences. 
After all the various remedies that haye been 
tried, there is nothing so safe and certain of 
killing these insects without injuring the foliage 
as Tobacco water. 

Paris Daisies.—The partiality which often 
exists for double flowers has caused many to be 
prejudiced against these useful decorative sub- 
jects, both yellow and white. Their single 
blooms being so much like those of the common 
Ox-eyed Daisy has hitherto been in the estima- 
tion of many much against. them, but their ele- 
gant Fern-like foliage, which adapts them equally 
for cutting as for general decorative purposes in 
the form of pot specimens, with their easy culti- 
vation and continuous blooming habit, render 
them amongst the most useful plants that can be 
cultivated for ordinary greenhouse and conser- 
vatory embellishment. Plants that have been 
grown with a view to their blooming in the 
winter, which they will do freely if placed in a 
little warmth, should not be allowed to remain 
out-of-doors too late. If they have had plenty 
of room in an open position, and if the leading 
shoots have been stopped in the early stages of 
their growth, they will now be strong and sturdy, 
requiring no support except it may be that of 
single sticks in the centre of each plant. Cut- 
tings put in now ina little warmth and in other 
respects treated in the usual way will root 
quickly. They should be kept in small pots 
through the winter, and they will make pretty 
little plants in spring ; or they may be grown 
on to a large size out-of-doors next summer. 

Veronicas.—Where these are propagated 
in winter or spring, and then planted in .the 
open ground with a view to lifting and trans- 
ferring them to pots for autumn and winter 
flowering, it is not well to defer the taking them 
up too long, especially in a season like this when 
both earth and air are considerably lower in 
temperature than ordinary. All plants treated 
in this way should be turned ont in soil 
sufficiently sandy and light to admit of their 
being taken up with no more mutilation of 
their roots than may be unavoidable. Although 
these Veronicas are naturally such free growers 
that they recover the loss of fibres much quicker 
than many plants, yet with those that come into 
flower early in autumn, such as V. Andersoni, 
injury to their roots more or less interferes with 
their blooming. They are subjects that require 
a good deal of water and will bear the soil to be 
thoroughly moistened as soon as potted ina way 
that would be fatal to more delicate-rooted 
plants ; they should be set close under a north 
wall or similar pesition, so as to be out of reach 
of the sun for ten days or a fortnight after they 
are taken up; or if there happens to be room 
in a house or pit where they can be kept a little 
close, it will be still better. 

Berry-bearing Solanums.— Plants of 
these also that have been similarly planted out 
should at once be taken up, using pots no larger 
than will admit their roots. Ifthe soil is of a 
free light character, a good portion of it may 
be shook away and fresh material given them in 
the pots; these likewise should have the soil 
thoroughly moistened, or they will flag to an 
extent that will injure their leaves, a condition 
that must by all means be avoided, as it is to 
obtain plenty of healthy green foliage, which 
contrasts so well with their bright-coloured 
berries, that the planting-out system is advan- 
tageous. If pits or frames are at liberty that 
can be kept close and also shaded when it 1s 
sunny for two or three weeks, it will be the most 
suitable way of treating them. They may be 
placed tolerably close for the short time they 
are kept here, but not so much so as to injure 
the leaves. These plants, like everything else, 
are late, and in many places where there is a 
crop of berries on them grown to their full size, 
they are yet producing flowers. The points 
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containing these latter will be better pinched 
off, As soon as they are potted they should 
have a good washing with the syringe, so as to 
free them from any dirt that may have got upon 
them in taking up, and they may be damped 
overhead once or twice daily in bright weather 
until the roots have begun to act, after which 
it is advisable to discontinue anything calcu- 
lated to promote top growth, as with many the 
object will be to get the berries of the earliest 
plants fully coloured with as little delay as 
possible. Cuttings made from the young, soft, 
still growing shoots of the earliest plants will 
strike readily treated in the usual way, kept 
moist in a moderate heat. This is not the usual 
season for the propagation of these plants, 
but cuttings struck now will be much in advance 
of and make better plants than those put in in 
spring at the ordinary time, or than those raised 
from seeds sown then. 


Salvias.—There are many who treat these 
and other winter-flowering things of a like 
character on the planting-out system ; in all 
eases they should be at once taken up and 
potted, treating them very similarly to the 
Solanums. 


Flower Garden. 


Carnationsand Picotees. —These donot 
at present demand any more attention than to 
see they do not suffer from want of water. It 
easy to neglect plants out-of-doors during a 
period of dry weather, but if allowed to become 
too dry considerable injury is the result; the 
small roots that are forming at their callus die, 
and the plants are permanently injured. See 
that pots containing layers are fully ex- 
posed in an open position, but still they should 
be protected from the strong gales which are 
often experienced at this season from the south- 
west. 

Hollyhocks.—Still put in any cuttings 
that can be obtained from the base of the plants, 
or eyes got from side growths from the main 
stem. Let all flowers with the seed-pods be 
removed, as they show decay if seed saving is 
not intended. 

Pansies.—We are just now putting in cut- 
tings of these, and it may be well to again re- 
mark that the thick, pithy flower-stems are 
useless for cuttings. The best are the slender 
growths that usually come up thickly from the 
base of the plants when the old stems have been 
pegged down or removed, These can be pulled 
out with plenty of small rootlets attached to 
them, and when carefully put into boxes in fine 
soil they speedily start into growth. A reddish- 
coloured aphis usually attacks them at this 
season, but it can be destroyed by dipping the 
cuttings in soapy water before they are in- 
serted. : 

Polyanthuses.—Seed sown now will be 
up in about a fortnight, and in another fortnight 
the young plants may be pricked out in boxes or 
pans. Beds of seedlings or named varieties 
should be kept quite freefrom weeds bystirring the 
surface of the ground occasionally with a Dutch 
hoe. Plants in pots now well established must 
be well attended to with water, removing any 
decaying leaves and occasionally stirring the 
surface soil. Red spider frequently attacks the 
under sides of the leaves, and is not perceived 
until they begin to turn yellow. It can be de- 
stroyed as well as green fly by dipping the foliage 
in soapy water. 

Pentstemons.—These are now very gay 
in herbaceous borders, and they will remain so 
for a long time. Few of our hardy flower- 
ing plants continue to brave the wet and cold so 
long as these do; it is, however, necessary to 
remove the seed pods as the flowers fade, as they 
seriously cripple the energies of the plants. The 
stems must also be supported with sticks as 
they require them, Cuttings may be put in 
now if a large stock is required, but we prefer 
to wait until October. 

Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis jalapa).—I 
should like to call the attention of the readers 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to the neglected but 
beautiful Marvel of Peru. It 1s so very easily 
cultivated, and with but little attention will 
grow to a beautiful bushy shrub; and at this 
time of the year it is covered with beautiful 
flowers of deep purple or white flowers, which 
open at night and emit beautiful perfume, and is 
well worth a place in every garden. The plant 
is raised from cuttings or from seed.—AMBROSE, 
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Fruit. 

Vines.—Do not allow inside borders to want 
water, even though the Grapes are ripe, if there 
is any fear of their shrivelling from want of it ; 
better sacrifice a few by damp than that this 
should happen. After watering, either cover 
the border with mats or dry straw, both for the 
sake of neatness and in order to prevent rapid 
evaporation. The earliest Vines, on which the 
Grapes are to ripen in April and May, should be 
pruned at once, the borders renovated, and the 
houses cleaned, or if they are to be painted the 
present is the best time to do it. 

Melons.—Increased artificial heat both top 
and bottom will now be necessary to keep these 
in vigour, and the fruit must have the fullest 
exposure to light by tying aside any foliage that 
intercepts it. Though less water will now be neces- 
sary than earlier in the season, avoid dryness, 
which is a sure precursor of loss of foliage and con- 
sequent insipidity offruit. Free ventilation, full 
exposure to light, and an equable bottom heat 
never fail to ensure fruit of high flavour. The 
blooms of late plants should be fertilised, and as 
the advanced season renders this crop somewhat 
uncertain, it will not do to wait for a number of 
flowers to be ready to fertilise at the same time; 
on the contrary, the first that appears should be 
set. Keep the shoots thin, and those producing 
fruit should be stopped at the first joint beyond 
the fruit. As soon as all are set encourage quick 
growth by closing the house very early. With 
sun-heat, the temperature may advantageously 
be raised to 90° for an hour or two. 


Vegetables. 

Where there are heated pits or spare spaces 
in Cucumber and Pine pits French Beans are 
easily produced, and a good quantity should 
be got in at once; for this purpose there is no 
better kind than Osborn’s, though that fine 
variety Canadian Wonder forces at this early 
season tolerably well, but it requires more 
space than Osborn’s. Seakale is yet in vigorous 
growth, but the first sharp frost will stop that, 
when a first batch of roots may be lifted for 
forcing. Due allowance, botn as to produce 
and time required for forcing, must be made 
for immaturity of the crowns. In order to 
induce rest to the crowns of Asparagus that are 
intended for forcing earliest, cut away the 
stems to the ground line ; these are still in such 
active growth that no attempt at forcing should 
be made for at least another month. Lettuces 
and Endive intended for winter use should have 
the protection of frames whenever frost seems 
imminent, for in order to prevent decay the 
first frost must be avoided, 

Parsley and such other herbs as are in daily 
request throughout the winter should have im- 
mediate attention; the former, as a rule, 
winters safely on a dry south border, but a 
frame placed over it ensures its safety in all 
weathers. Basil, Tarragon, Balm, and Mint 
are all easily produced in any warm position in 
houses or pits, and if planted in pots or boxes 
they can be conveniently removed as required 
from one place to another. On fine days, and 
when the leaves are dry, tie up Endive and 
Lettuces to blanch, and all herbs not yet cut 
for drying should in like manner receive atten- 
tion. Celery should also be earthed up under 
the same conditions as to weather, but pre- 
viously remove all outside suckers, and prevent 
the soil from getting into the centres of the 
plants, either by tying or holding the stems 
closely together whilst the soil is being placed 
around them. Winter Spinach should be well 
thinned out, certainly to at least 1 ft. plant 
from plant. Canker is sometimes very injurious 
to this crop, and with the view of warding it 
off there is nothing better than keeping the 
surface soil loose, and taking the precaution to 
sow only on well drained ground. Continue to 
earth up Broccoli, Sprouts, Cabbages, &c., as 
occasion requires, and let no opportunity slip 
as regards killing weeds. Cauliflowers may 
require to have their leaves bent over their 
heads to evade frost, which may now occur at 
any time. 








Messrs. Hurst & Son.—lIn consequence 
of 6, Leadenhall Street being required by the 
Corporation of London for City improvements, 
this firm has, after an occupation of nearly 
fifty years, removed the offices and seed shop 
to their extensive warehouses at 152 and 153, 
Houndsditch. 





Notice.—We hear that many of our readers 
have, owing to the enormous demand, been 
unable to procure the number of GARDENING 
issued August 21, which contained a coloured 
plate of Roses, and also that many were charged 
by the newsvendors more for the number than 
the usual price, viz., one penny, which we need 
hardly say was entirely against our wishes and 
expectations. We would, however, remind our 
readers that they can still obtain the number 
without the plate either through the newsagents 
or direct from the office. 








House and Window Gardening. 

Berries for Room Decoration.—As 
soon as cut flowers become somewhat scarce in 
gardens, clusters of highly-coloured wild 
berries will be found in many cases to bea good 
substitute for them, and none are more useful 
at present than the fruit of the common Dog- 
berry (Cornus sanguinea), to be found in many 
hedgerows in the southern counties, the berries 
of which are most effective when subjected to 
artificial light on the dinner table. I saw a few 
days ago a dinner table decorated in which 
these berries were employed, and with such suc- 
cess that I attempted to give a description of 
it. It consisted of a centre-piece only, and 
that was composed of a plateau on which stood 
a flower-pot of frosted glass, in which was 
placed a well-grown plant of Maiden-hair Fern 
(Adiantum cuneatum), and round the silver 
edge of the plateau was arranged a_ thick 
wreath of branchlets of the Dogberry ; the ef- 
fect of this wreath against the white of the da- 
mask cloth and frosted silver of the plateau was 
all that could be desired. The wreath was 
formed by just placing the little branchlets 
one partly over the other, so as to hide the 
stems ; it was done in a few moments, and it 
kept fresh without any moisture all the evening. 
The berries of the Arbutus could doubtless be 
employed somewhat later in the season, in the 
way I have above described, with very good ef- 
fect, and also others too numerous to enumerate. 
—H. 

Hardy Plants Suitable for Outside 
Window Gardening.— 


Arabis albida Lysimachia nummularia 
Alpine Auriculas(cool posi- Musk 

tion) Mentha argentea variegata 
Astilbe japonica Primulas, various (cool 
Aubrietias, various position) 
Cheiranthus Marshalli, and Polyanthus 

others Phlox frondosa, and others 
Chrysanthemums, Pom- Pansies, various 

pones, various Sibthorpia europa 
Calystegia pubescens Sedums, many kinds 
Campanulas, various Saxifrages 
Cerastium tomentosum Sempervivums 
Daisies, various Thymus aureus marginatus 
Hepaticas, various Vinca elegantissima 
Iberis corifolia Violets, Russian and others 
Lithospermum prostratum Veronicas, various 
Linaria Cymbalaria 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


FEATHERY COCKSCOMBS (CELOSIAS) 
FOR WINTER. 


Few plants are more striking in the dulldays of 
autumn and winter than these lively-looking, 
graceful plants. Sow for a last batch of seed 
in August or early in September. Any light 
soil will do, covering but slightly, as the seeds 
are small. Place the seeds in pots or pans in a 
warm, close frame, and as soon as the plants are 
up, raise them near to the glass, as future suc- 
cess largely depends on a sturdy habit through 
the first stage of growth. Pot off as soon as the 
plants are large enough to handle, and plunge 
the pots in a bottom heat of 60° or so, still 
keeping the plants near the glass. Under such 
treatment the plants grow fast, and the pots 
will soon be full of roots. Shift into larger 
ones directly, until a 6-in. or 8-in. pot is reached. 
These sizes, unless immense plants 6 ft. high be 
required for lofty conservatories, will be sufli- 
cient. Properly managed and well fed with 
manure, a 6-in. pot will grow a Celosia 3 ft. 
high and almostas much through. Large plants, 
however, are not by any means the best or most 
useful for winter decoration. 

Good, shapely pyramids, about 2 ft. high, in 
6-in. pots, are much more useful, as they will 
stand on a shelf in any out-of-the way part of 
the stove, and yield quantities of blossom for 
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cutting, and also lighten up, by their many 
spikes of beauty, foliage or other plants. After 
their final shift the Celosias should gradually be 
removed from a tropical to a more temperate 
climate ; a warm, light greenhouse is about the 
best situation for them. This final shift should 
be into rich soil, composed of tufty loam and 
leaf-mould, with a free admixture of sand. For 
summer work the Celosia may have a much 
richer soil—half of loam and half of rich manure. 
But less forcing food is better and safer for those 
that have to pass through the winter. The chief 
enemies of the Celosias are thrips and red spider ; 
both dislike a moist regimen, and the Celosias 
delight in frequent syringings overhead. Hence, 
if the plants be shaded, the pests do not get 
much hold. Should they, however, do so, smoke 
twice at least in succession with Tobacco paper, 
and, in fact, continue smoking until the pests 
are dead. Nothing is more fatal to the health 
and beauty of Celosias than red spider or thrips ; 
these mar the beauty of both leaves and flowers 
and arrest growth. The spider especially de- 
lights in these plants ; and this is one reason why 
all their early growth should be made in bottom- 
heat, that from fermenting manure being by far 
the best. 

The pyramidal flower-spiked Celosias have 
almost driven the old crested sorts out of culti- 
vation, and deservedly so. The old Cocks- 
combs were grand things in their way, but 
required a good deal of skill and care to grow 
them well, and they refused to group effectively 
with any other plants. There is a large 
crimson comb, beautiful enough in its way, 
but it was not and never could be made any- 
thing more than a comb. Now these new 
Celosias or Cockscombs group well with all 
kinds of plants, and are among the most useful 
of any for cutting for vases or bouquets. Groups 
of Celosias are very showy by themselves, and 
have a still richer effect mixed with such 
strikingly beautiful foliage plants as Amarantus 
Henderi, A. salicifolius, and A. tricolor. 

There are a great many varieties of these 
feathered Celosias, ranging through the diffe- 
rent shades of colours from lilac to crimson, 
and yellow to orange. Almost each grower has 
his own specially good strain, distinguished 
either by its superiority of vivid colouring, size, 
or profusion of bloom. Among the finer named 
sorts are the following: C. pyramidalis aurea, 
fine golden; C. p. ignea, rich crimson ; (GAS 
aurantiaca, fine orange; C. P. plumosa auran- 
tiaca, in different varieties of colour, such as 
C. splendida and ©. versicolor violacea, is a 
very fine strain, producing feathery-looking 
flowers of great richness and beauty. avy 





Tropzsolums for Winter Blooming. 
—Any of the free-blooming, climbing varieties 
of Tropolum are very serviceable for the pro- 
duction of flowers through the winter, and for 
this purpose they are often trained up pillars or 
rafters ; so managed they bloom profusely, and 
produce a cheerful effect, but they are not so 
useful as when trained to a few sticks inserted 
in the pot, as in this way they can be moved 
about to whatever place is most conducive to 
their blooming. If they can be accommodated 
with a temperature of 50° at night, with plenty 
of light in the day, they will keep on flowering 
for months. The length of stalk possessed by 
each bloom, and their enduring capabilities when 
cut in water or wet sand, make them very useful 
for_small vase decoration. Amateurs with 
limited glass accommodation for growing winter 
flowers will find that by employing free-grow- 
ing, continuous-blooming plants such as the 
above they can have a much more plentiful 
supply than by attempting the growth of sub- 
jects that are rarer and more difficult to cul- 
tivate. 


Genetyllis.—These beautiful greenhouse 
plants, sometimes known by the name of Heda- 
roma, are by no means easy to cultivate, and can 
only be recommended to those who can pay at- 
tention to their plants, and who have learnt how 
to pot a plaut and how and when to water a 
plant, for if these plants once get dry they are 
seriously injured, and if they get waterlogged 
death is almost certain. In nurseries they are 
grown with ordinary care, and flower from mid- 
summer to late in autumn. ‘he principal kinds 
are G. Hookeriana, which flowers earliest in the 
season, G. tulipifera, which succeeds it, and G. 
fuchsioides, which blooms in autumn and win- 
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ter. The best soil for these plants is one-half 
fibrous peat, one-half fibrous loam, and abund- 
ance of silver sand. They require to be potted 
firmly, like an Azalea, and when they require 
larger pots the next size to those they are in 
should be used. A cool, airy house is the best 
place for them. All the kinds of Genetyllis are 
easily increased by means of cuttings, made of 
the side shoots, put in in Apriland May. The 
pots for their reception must be prepared, so as 
to allow 4 in. from the rim for bell-glasses to 
stand on. The soil should consist of half peat, 
and the other half clean yellow loam and silver 
sand sifted fine and pressed into the pots, which 
must be well drained, rather firmly, Make the 
cuttings as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, put them in firmly, and give a good water- 
ing. After the lapse of an hour or so the glasses 
may be put on, and the pots placed ona gentle 
bottom-heat (a tan bed is best). In order to 
obviate an excess of moisture the glasses should 
be taken off and wiped every other morning, an 
operation which must receive particular atten- 
tion, or the leaves will fall off. As soon as the 
cuttings begin to grow tilt the glasses daily for 
a few hours, and by degrees they may be left 
off altogether. The young plants thus raised 
will be ready for potting off and placing in a 





Cutting of Genetyllis. 


shady, cold frame in August, keeping them close 
and shaded from sunlight.—H. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


2891.—Pansies in Pots.—Last August I 
had some rooted cuttings ; I put them into round 
seed-pans, ten in each, in good mould got from 
a nursery. They were kept in an unheated 
greenhouse, given plenty of air and not much 
water ; in February I potted them into 7-in, 
pots, good drainage and a handful of rotten 
manure over same, plenty of water when they 
began to grow freely, and Florvita twice a week 
when the flower-buds showed, and from the 
first week in April till I had to put the plants 
out of the house to make room for others, 
three weeks ago, I had lovely flowers. When 
potting puta stake in, as they grow very tall 
and require to be tied up, and it only injures 
the roots putting the stake in afterwards.— 
HK. G. F. 

2880. —Propagating Azaleas. — Ghent 
Azaleas are propagated by means of cuttings 
and seed. Nurserymen keep old stools of the 
best kinds, which throw up from the root-stock 
a number of straight, strong shoots, which 
early in the year are bent down, cut partly 
through with a sharp knife, fastening that por- 
tion into the ground witha stout peg. By the end 
of the season roots are emitted and the young 
plants may be taken off. Seed should be sown 
in March in well-drained pans of sandy peat, 
covering the seed very thinly, and placing the 
pan in a cold frame, covering it with a pane of 
glass until the seedlings appear above ground. 
As soon as they are large enough to handle, 
prick then out into sandy peat, and keep them 
in the frame until well established, when they 
should be gradually inured to full exposure. 
The following year, having wintered them ina 
cold frame, they should be {planted out in a 
bed of prepared soil about 9 in. apart, where, if 
carefully tended, they will make a good strong 
growth.—J. C. 

9882. —Soil and Treatment of Or- 
chids.—Cypripedium insigne and Bletia hya- 
cinthina require a compost of fibrous peat, tak- 
ing the lumpy portion only, mixing with it a 
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little chopped Sphagnum and crushed charcoal. 
The Odontoglossum and Dendrobium nobile are 
better for about a third Sphagnum. The Bletia 
is said to be hardy, although we do not think 
that it has been thoroughly proved in this coun- 
try. It would probably succeed in a cold house, 
but might be grown in company with the other 
above-mentioned species, which demand a mini- 
mum temperature of from 45° to 50° by night 
and 55° by day in the winter. During the sum- 
mer season they should be placed in a light 
position in a close moist house, shading from 
bright sunshine. Whilst the plants are in a 
growing state keep the soil moist, but as soon 
as growth is completed diminish the supplies of 
water, and give air rather freely. This treat- 
ment will have the effect of maturing the bulbs, 
thus enabling them to produce bloom at the 
proper time. The Cypripedium may, if so de- 
sired, be removed to a warm room when throw- 
ing up flower; it thrives very well in such a 
situation. In potting, fill the pots quite half 
sacks drainage, and press the soil in firmly.— 
J.C. B. 

2845. Mushrooms in Boxes.—To grow 
Mushrooms anywhere, the manure must not be 
rotten, but taken fresh from the stables and 
fermented, permitting some of the moisture and 
rankness to escape by turning it over occasion- 
ally for a period of about three weeks. If the 
manure was used quite fresh, it would become 
fiery hot, and heat itself so dry that the spawn 
would not run in it, except round the edges. 
The chief difficulty with inexperienced Mush- 
room growers is in the preparation of the ma- 
nure, It is either used so hot as to destroy the 
spawn, or else it has been over-heated, and the 
nature and strength taken out of it, so that 
it will not generate sufficient warmth to propa- 
gate the spawn and enable the Mushrooms to 
grow. I have often grown good Mushrooms 
without fermenting the manure by mixing one 
barrowful of freshloam or soil toevery four or five 
parrowfuls of manure just as it came from the 
stable, with the longest littery part only -re- 
moved, The soil steadied the temperature, and 
consequently prolonged the heating power as 
well as absorbed all ammoniacal gases. Such 
beds, when well put together, are generally 
lasting and prolific. The beds must be built up 
firmly in layers, putting a portion in the boxes, 
pressing it down firm, and then add more, mak- 
ing that also firm, and so on, till the boxes are 
full. Place a stick in each box to indicate the 
temperature. As soon as it falls below 90°, 
spawn by inserting pieces about the size of 
a bantam’s egg, 6 in. or 8 in. apart, just under 
the surface. When the spawn is working 
freely, put 2 in. of fresh sweet soil on the top, 
and beat it down firm with the back of the 
spade. The boxes should be kept in a tempera- 
ture of 55°. A dark place will be best, as there 
will be less evaporation from the surface. No 
water will be required till the Mushrooms ap- 
pear, unless it may be a light dewing over with 
the syringe.—E. H. 

2883.—Trees for Front Garden.—A 
little more information as to the position of 
house, whether town or country, would have 
been useful, also as to size of forecourt, but 
the following list may be useful : Conifers—Ce- 
drus Libani, Cupressus Lawsoniana and _varie- 
ties, Thuja Verveneana, Cryptomeria elegans, 
Thujopsis borealis, T. dolobrata, Picea Pinsapo. 
Weeping trees—Birch (Fern-leaved), Sophora ja- 
ponica, Acacia inermis, Crategus Pyracantha 
(grafted on 4-ft. stems). Japanese Privet makes 
a handsome little tree grafted on 3-ft. stems. 
The following are useful trees if there is suffi- 
cient space: The Plane, Lime, Thorn, Labur- 
num, Evergreen Oak, Magnolia tripetala, Moun- 
tain Ash, Hollies (many kinds), if the soil and 
situation suits, and the same may be said of the 
Rhododendron, but it is not much use planting 
either of these last named ina smoky confined 
atmosphere. It is difficult to advise without 
knowing something more of the locality than 
the question supplies.—E. H. 

2879._Striking Rose Cuttings.— 
Something depends upon when and where the 
cuttings are putin. If struck in a heated frame 
in spring or summer, then the chief requisites 
are a regular even state of moisture, with a 
close atmosphere and shade enough to keep the 
leaves from flagging. I have said a close atmo- 
sphere is essential, yet it must be changed as 
often as is necessary to prevent damping off. If 
the cuttings are planted in a cold frame in au- 
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tummn, or in the open air, much less trouble will 
be incurred, although the same rules apply ; and 
the nearer the conditions are secured the better 
the cuttings will root.—K. H. 

2893.—Saving Cabbage Seed.—Seeds 
saved in a hap-hazard way are not often worth 
the trouble, and if the Cabbage is only running 
to seed now it will be too late to ripen. If 
“*C. F.” decides upon leaving it for seed and 
taking his chance about it ripening, he should 
thin out the clusters of pods where thick to 
give the remainder a better opportunity of ri- 
pening. Whenripe it must be gathered and 
rubbed out.—E. H. 

2840.—Unproductive Potatoes.—Let 
your Champion Potatoes remain by all means as 
long as they have a green leaf to show, as 
your only hope of getting any produce is to 
let them have all the time to produce tubers 
that the season will admit. Your experience 
with the Champion is that of hundreds of 
others who have been induced to plant this 
coarse and vastly overrated Potato. It is not 
disease-resisting even, as so often declared, as 
we have already seen it badly diseased in the 
tubers, whilst its competitor in this important 
characteristic, Magnum Bonum, is quite free 
and healthy, and, still further, is now turning 
out a splendid crop of tubers of quite three 
bushels to the rod. We strongly advise you 
next year to get rid of your Champions and 
replace them with the Magnum Bonum, giving 
the rows quite 3-ft. intervals. Don’t be afraid 
of plenty of space; the result always is a 
better crop and handsomer samples than can be 
got when the plants are so close together, The 
present season has induced an inordinate haulm 
growth, and so far in the Champion few or no 
tubers. 

2841.—Houseleeks.—Nearly all the dwarf 
or cluster kinds of Sempervivurns will thrive on 
a house roof, and one of the prettiest when in 
good clumps is the Cobweb Houseleek (Sem- 
pervivum arachnoideum). You will also find 
californicum and montanum, both kinds much 
employed in carpet bedding useful for your 
purpose. A pretty free-flowering kind is 
Sempervivum Boissieri, and the plant forms a 
large handsome rosette of leaves. ‘The common 





Houseleek is Sempervivum tectorum, and 
formerly enjoyed the reputation of being 


capable of removing warts by rubbing these 
fleshy protuberances with the bruised leaves.— 
2899.—Flowers for Window.—It is im- 
possible to keep up a supply of flowering 
plants throughout the winter without the aid of 
a glass structure, but a fair amount of bloom 
may be had in early spring. Chinese Primulas 
should be sown in May and grown along. in the 
frame until the latter end of October. Cyclamen 
bulbs may be potted in August, and young 
plants of Lobelia grown along during the sum- 
mer, picking off the blooms, will flower beau- 
tifully in spring. Fuchsia Rose of Castile, 
Lady Heytesbury, and Mrs. Marshall are early- 
blooming kinds. Mignonette may be sown now, 
and will flower early in the year. The best use 
to which the cold frame could be put would be 
for sheltering hardy annuals in pots, such as 
Godetia Lady Albemarle, Nemophila, Saponaria, 
Myosotis dissitiflora, Silene compacta, &c. 
Well drain some 44-in. pots and fill them to 
within 4in. of the rim with fine soil. Sow 
thinly and cover lightly. Shade and keep 
moist until the plants are well up, and then 
expose them night and day until November, 
when heavy rains must be warded off, and the 
sash should be put on in frosty weather. 
With the exception of keeping the soil moist, 
no other care will be needed, so that by early 
spring they will be finely in bloom. Ishould, 
however, mention that not more than three 
plants are to be left in a pot. Primroses and 
Polyanthuses may also be potted; and thus 
cared for, they will make the window gay and 
cheerful at a time when the garden in the open 
air is comparatively bare of colour. Hyacinths, 
Snowdrops, Tulips, Crocuses, &c., may be potted 
in November and wintered and grown in the 
frame ; and last, not least, the Christmas Rose 
may be potted and thus sheltered, as it comes 
much finer thus treated.—J. C. B. 
2920.—Verbenas from Seed.—Sow the 
seed as early in spring as convenient in well 
drained pans or pots of light sandy soil com- 
posed of equal parts of leaf-mould, good loam, 
and silver sand, Fill to within 1 in. of the 


ie 
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rim and water freely. Then cover with 4 in. 


of dry soil, and press level with the bottom 
of a small flower-pot. Scatter the seeds thinly 
on this, press gently into the soil, and cover 
very lightly with finely sifted soil. Place the 
pan in a warm frame quite level, with a piece of 
glass on the top, and keep moist. When the 
seedlings are fit to handle, pot separately into 
3-in. pots, replace in heat, and keep close and 
shaded till established. If for bedding, they 
can be planted out when all frost is over, having 
been previously hardened in a cold frame, or 
under hand-lights. They will thrive under the 
same treatment as other bedding plants, but 
will require pinning down with zinc or wooden 
layering pins. A sandy soil and sunny situation 
suit best.—S. G. B. 

2969.—Plants Under Trees.— Hardy 
annuals, such as Collinsia, Nemophila, Barto- 
nia, Saponaria, and Leptosiphon, may be sown 
now to bloom early in spring, and may also 
be sown again in March for a summer display, 
as well as Godetia, scarlet Flax, dwarf Tropo- 








following spring. There are many beautiful 
hardy plants which may be planted either in 
the autumn or in early spring, such as the lovely 
Japan Anemone, both white and red varieties, 
Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl., Campanula carpatica 
and turbinata, Aubrietia purpurea, Alyssum 
saxatile, Spirzea palmata and filipendula fl.-pl., 
Anemone fulgens and apennina, Polemonium ce- 
ruleum, Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, Pxo- 
nies of sorts, the White Lily, the Tiger and 
Orange Lilies, Daisies, Saxifraga granulata 
fl.-pl., Gentiana acaulis, Lithospermum pros- 
tratum, Iberis correfolia, and Arabis albida. 
All these are easy of culture and effective. 
Here and there a Clematis might be planted to 
be trained up to a stake, and climbing Tropzo- 
lums, Canary Creeper, and Sweet Peas may be 
treated in the same manner.—J. C. 
2967.—-Growing Bulbs Indoors.—Tu- 
lips, Narcissi of many kinds, Scilla sibirica, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Triteleia uniflora, Jon- 
quils, and the Grape Hyacinth may all be grown 
successfully in the dwelling. The bulbs should 


Tulip-flowered Genetyllis (G. tulipifera). 


lums (in the sunniest place), and Convolvulus 
minor, Silene pendula and Myosotis dissitiflora 
may also be sown now. In the shadiest 
situations we would plant Snowdrops, Daffo- 
dils, Primroses, and Polyanthuses, which suc- 
ceed best when partially screened from the sun. 
Of the two latter seed may be sown in April in 
light soil, and the seedlings may be transplanted 
when large enough to their permagent quarters. 
The border alluded to should be deeply dug this 
autumn, forking in a little manure. In the 
spring any of the annuals above mentioned may 
be sown, from March till June, at intervals of 
a fortnight, thus giving a succession of bloom. 
We would also strongly recommend the bedding 
Violas and Pansies, which flower from early 
spring till late in autumn. For the back row 
we would have Honesty, Wallflowers, Sweet 
Williams, and Columbines, the seed of 
which should be sown in March in free soil, and 
the young plants set out where they are to re- 
main when large enough to-handle. Put one 
plant in a place, and attend to them during the 
summer, and they will flower beautifully the 





| be procured at once and potted in a compost of 


good free soil, consisting, if possible, of two- 
thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, with the 
addition of a little sand. Bury the bulbs about 
lin, under the soil, pot firmly, plunging the 
pots up to the rims and covering with 3 in. of 
ashes. At the turn of the year remove them to, 
the dwelling, place in a light position, watering 
carefully until the plants are well in growth, 
when more copious supplies will be needed. 
Good single kinds of Hyacinths consist of L’Ami 
du Ceeur, Eldorado, tubiflora, Orondates, Uncle 
Tom, and Fleur d’Or. Doubles—Alida Cathe- 
rina, Princess Royal, Blanchard, Albion, Rem- 
brandt, and Heroine.—J. C. 
2971.—Wintering Coleuses.—As you 
have no warm greenhouse, we would advise you 
to keep the Coleus in a constantly heated apart- 
ment from the latter end of September. Keep 
the soil on the side of dryness, and water with 
warm water. The foliage may be occasionally 
sponged, but all moisture should dry off by the 
evening, and in severe frosty weather the plants 
should at night be placed in the warmest corner 
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of theroom and be covered up. In this manner 
the Coleus may be brought through the winter. 
—B. 

2980. -Gloxinias for Autumn Bloom- 
ing.—Gloxinias require no artificial warmth at 
this time of the year; it is in spring, when 
making their growth, that they need a warm 
house. They will soon begin to die off, when 
water must be gradually withheld until the 
foliage has turned yellow, when the bulbs should 
be turned out of the pots, packed in Cocoa-nut 
fibre or sand, and kept ina warm place through- 
out the winter. In April pot them in the same- 
sized pots in sandy peat, and place them in the 
warmest place at command. Shift into larger 
pots about the beginning of June. Shade from 
hot sun, and water carefully.—C. B. 

2994,-Preparing Ground for Pota- 
toes.—Where it is purposed to plant a piece of 
ground with early Potatoes we would not advise 
the putting of any crop upon it now ; indeed, it 
is not possible to get from it any crop that 
could be profitably removed in time. The best 
thing to do will be to work in some long straw 
manure and throw it up into 2h-ft. ridges for 
the winter ; then in the early spring put a 
further dressing of long fresh stable manure into 
the furrows, fork this well in, and plant the 
tubers on the top of it. The benefit derived 
from this course is that the long manure 
changing its texture but little during the 
summer acts as drainage, keeps the tubers free 
from moisture, and at the same time induces 
free and healthy growth. We have found the 
most beneficial results to follow from this mode 
of culture during the past season, and _ the 
tubers have lifted very fine, sound, and clean. 
When the tubers are laid in the furrows the 
pulverised soil should be forked over them from 
the ridges on either side, and later on the 
forking, if possible, done with the fork, as the 
best implement of culture. As to sorts, there 
are none better for first early work than the 
Ashleaf Kidney, if a good stock, or Fenn’s 
Early Market, a capital round white kind, or 
Beauty of Hebron, the best of all the American 
Rose kinds, a heavy cropper and excellent 
quality. Of course, what kinds are to be pre- 
ferred may be very much a matter of taste, but 
for general frame purposes there are few kinds 
that > ae better than the old Ashleaf Kidney. 
—A. D. 

2988, Fuchsia splendens.— Whether or 
not Fuchsias should be dried off at the root for the 
winter must depend upon the temperature of 
the house in which they stand. If a cold house 
where the frost is simply excluded the plants 
are best dried off ifthe plants are large, but if 
small, then let them be kept growing on. Asa 
rule, they are dried off, because then the plants 
may stand under the stage for the winter, and 
thus make room for other things. Your Fuchsia 
splendens evidently is not happy in the soil in 
which it is, or else it has been kept too dry at 
the root. Ifthe roots are pot-bound, that is 
the most probable reason of its failure. All 
Fuchsias should do well in an ordinary green- 
house at this time of the year, as most of them 
prefer a cool temperature. It will be time 
enough to begin drying off Fuchsias when the 
winter is really here.—A. D. 

2722. Rusty Water.—With reference to 
the incorrectness of the part of my answer to 
this query regarding the use of lead pipes, I 
beg leave to say, that in a short answer to a 
query on a matter where injury to health is 
concerned, and covering a number of varying 
cases, it is best to err on the safe side, and 
leave out the exceptions when those are few 
and complex. I have always understood that 
the principal danger in the use of lead pipes and 
cisterns was not the formation of soluble oxide 
of lead through the doubly oxygenated air 
which all waters in which a fish can live must 
contain, but the formation of lead carbonate or 
white lead, from combination of the metal with 
the free carbonic acid which most waters con- 
tain, especially those hard waters which are 
derived from chalk or limestone, The intro- 
duction of this salt into the human system in 
continued minute doses is the cause of the 
disease to which house painters are subject, 
known as painters’ colic. The formation of a 
coating of a salt of lead which is insoluble in 
the acid which forms it only takes place when 
the acid is allowed to remain still while the 
coating is being formed. In etching on type 
metal plates it is found that keeping the acid 








in motion prevents the coating of the metal, 
and enables the plates to be bitten to the 
required depth. I found in making experiments 
that disturbing the acid every five minutes or 
so, and pouring it off, and substituting fresh 
about every twenty minutes, prevented the coat- 
ing of the metal, the insoluble salt appearing 
in the form of grains like very fine sand. The 
following extract from ‘‘ Elementary Chemistry,” 
by the Rev. H. Martyn Hart, M.A., gives the 
dangers of using lead pipes in as few words as 
possible: ‘‘ Lead, on account of its pliability, 
is much used for waterspipes and cisterns, but 
it should never be used for storing rain-water, 
for this is pure water containing air, and in 
such water the oxide of lead is soluble, render- 
ing the liquid poisonous. Well-waters, con- 
taining nitrates and chlorides, act on lead, 
forming soluble salts, therefore they should not 
be brought into contact with it; but hard 
waters have little or no action on the metal, 
for a thin deposit of sulphate or carbonate is 
formed on its surface, preserving it from further 
attack. However, water charged with carbonic 
acid gas is capable of dissolving the lead car- 
bonate to a dangerous extent. Water should 
never be kept in a lead cistern ; for if it contain 
any carbonic acid gas, a lead carbonate would 
be formed, which renders the water poisonous.” 
This extract it will be seen vetoes the use of 
lead cisterns and pipes for nearly all waters, 
except those which owe their hardness to 
sulphate of lime or magnesia, as waters from 
chalk or limestone owe their hardness to hold- 
ing carbonate of lime in solution, which they 
could not do unless they contained free carbonic 
acid gas in solution also. My own experience 
of the injurious effects of lead pipes is limited 
to water pumped. from the chalk. If coating 
the pipes inside with sulphate of lead will 
prevent carbonic acid from acting on them, it is 
a thing which cannot be too widely known.— 
The etching of l2ad cisterns by leaves men- 
tioned by ‘J. B.” would take place, not by the 
action of the acetic-acid, but by that of the 
earbonic acid gas which escapes from all vege- 
table matters in the processof decay. As water 
is capable of retaining a considerable quantity 
of this gas in solution, and the more of it the 
more rapid will be the corrosion of the lead, it 
will be seen how dangerous it is to allow dead 
leaves and the dust of vegetable decay to get 
into lead cisterns containing drinking water.— 
J. D. 

2344, Creeping Jenny. — Although I 
have grown this plant for years under various 
atmospheric;conditions, it 1s quite new to me to 
hear of it being affected with a white blight. 
Whether in London, or in a smoky Lancashire 
town, or at the seaside, where Iam located at 
present—whether in the open or under the shade 
of trees, my Creeping Jennies never exhibit any 
sign of blight, but thrive most luxuriantly. 
With heavy soil I use a good proportion of well- 
rotted stable manure. Here in West Lancashire, 
where sand is over plentiful, I make a liberal 
use of cow manure, and, with plenty of water 
and a dose of liquid manure once or twice a 
week, my plants are dense masses of healthy 
greenery. ‘‘ Marguerite » had better discard her 
present stock of Jennies, and obtain a fresh 
supply, planting them in moderately open and 
rich soil.—Saxon DEYNE. 

2979,-Moles in Gardens.—I had a mole 
in my garden, and I procured a spring trap 
from the ironmonger’s—price 7d. I gota friend 
who had had some experience in catching these 
animals to set it for me, and in two or three 
days we had him. It is said that the green 
leaves of the common Elder placed in their sub- 
terranean paths smell so offensive to them that 
they will not come near it. Or they may be 
poisoned by placing in their paths worms 
which have been left for some time in a small 
quantity of carbonate of barytes.—G. RoBJENT. 

2835.—_Sowing Flower Seeds.—It is 
too late to sow the seeds named by “‘J. T. Bi 
True, the plants might be raised, but the diffi- 
culty would be to keep them through the win- 
ter, and even if that were successfully accom- 
plished, there would be little or no advantage. 
Carnations sown in the open next May would 
bloom quite as soon as if sown now. Lobelias 
will be quite as useful sown next March. I 
have some in splendid bloom now sown last 
March. Pelargonium seed should be sown in 
the beginning of the year, but if you have only 
a cool frame March will be quite early enough. 











At the same time I think you will succeed best 
with cuttings rather than raising Pelargoniums 
from seed. Cockscombs are annuals ; about 
March is the time for sowing seed. ‘To grow them 
well requires a greenhouse. As to soil for seed 
sowing, it should be moderately rich, light, 
strong, and porous. Fibrous loam from rotted 
turves, decomposed manure from an old Melon 
or Cucumber bed, and silver sand will make a 
nice useful compost in which the tender rootlets 
will luxuriate. Grass turves cut from an old 
meadow now and stacked in a heap with the 
Grass side downwards, although best at two 


years old, will come in useful next year if de- 


composition is hastened by placing a thin layer 
of muriate of lime (see answer to query 2834) 
between the turves.—SAxon DEYNE. 

2969.-Plants under Trees.—I have had a variety 
of plants under the shade of trees this year with the 
following results : Creeping J ennies, Pansies, and Antirr- 
hinums have done well; Phlox Drummondi and shrubby 
Calceolarias fairly well ; Stocks, Clarkias, Indian Pinks, 
Mignonette, and Geraniums very, very poor.—SAXON 
DEYNE. 

2929. Tomatoes.—Sow the seeds in a pot in the 
last week in March, placing the pot in a warm kitchen 3 
when the seeds germinate place them in a window in a 
warm room, removing them at night; thin out and 
transplant into separate pots, placing the same out-of- 
doors ina warm place; take indoors every evening early 
until large enough to be permanently planted.—H. 8. 
YOUNG. 

2841. Houseleeks on Roofs. — Sempervivum 
triste is one of the best, and succeeds well with me in 
the chinks of the sloping top of an old wall. The pecu- 
liar dark foliage contrasts well with that of the common 
Houseleek. 8S. arachnoideum forms pretty tufts of green 
and white. There are several other hardy sorts which 
do well on old walls, but it is not stated of what material 
the roof is composed.—W. D. ; 

2966.—Ivy for Fernery.—There is no better. kind 
than the small-leaved variegated variety. It does not 
grow very strong, and always remains charmingly fresh 
and bright, especially when in a shady situation. 

2993.-Blooms of Begonias Falling.—The plant 
must have received some injury, probably at the root, 
caused by an overdose of water. The Begonia soon 
suffers when over-watered.—J. C, ink 
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Although the following questions are answered dy the 
Editor, he wil? be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them according to their experience. 


3054.—Pruning Plum Stocks.—I grafted some 
Victoria Plums this last spring ; the shoots are now 3 ft. 
to 5ft.long. Should they be pruned? or how treated ? 
—_w.G.K. [Let them remain till January ; then prune 
them back to three or four eyes. ] 

3055.—Placing Vines Out-of-doors.—!I have a 
small greenhouse and Vinery combined. The flowers 
are all out of it at present, and the roof covered with 
the Vines. The roots are outside, and the stems enter by 
a sash. I should like to take the heads out through 
the window now and supply their place with flowers 
which have been in a cold house since spring. Is it too 
early? the leaves are only beginning to get yellow.— 
BERTHA. [As the weather is so unusually fine you may 
turn them out at once with every chance of the wood 
ripening. Secure them to strong stakes. ] A 

3056,Plants under Trees.—There is a corner in 
my garden under a large Sycamore tree where nothing 
will grow. I have tried Periwinkle and common Ferns, 
but without success. The soil is sandy. What would be 
the best plan to adopt?—E. F. [Plant Ivy in a circle 
9 ft. or 12 ft. or more from the base of the tree, andtrain 
it towards the tree. Dig out holes in which to plant, 
and put a little manure in the bottom of them. ] 

3057.—Improving Soil.—Having within the last 
two years made an extension of my lawn from an old 
pasture field, I find the flower borders in it have im- 
poverished the flowers and bulbs I planted; the soil is 
stiffish clay. How shall Igo to work to render this soil 
fine and rich?—E. B.D. [Lake up the plants and give 
a good dressing of rotten manure and leaf-mould and 
road sand. Dig the ground deeply, and well incorporate 
the manure with it as the work proceeds ; then replant.]} 

3058.—Dielytra spectabilis.—I have a large 
plant of Dielytra spectabilis which I wish to {move to 
another position. Itis more than 9 ft. round and tall in 
proportion. I shall be obliged to know the proper sea- 
son for moving it safely.—D. §. [Now.] 

3059. Propagating Geraniums.—By what method 
can I procure slips of Geraniums ? and how shall I propa- 
gate them? Ihave only a small space available in my 
greenhouse, which is without any heating apparatus.— 
ERNEST LLEWELLYN. [Take shoots of the firmest wood 
6 in. long, cut close under a joint, remove the bottom 
leaves, and insert firmly in pots half-filled with broken 
erocks and very sandy soil. Place out-of-doors in shads 
for a week ; then remove to greenhouse. | 

3060._Carnations. — What are those Carnations 
called which have the flakes or bizarres, as the case may 
be, on a red, purple, or crimson ground instead of white? 
—_fros. [Red bizarres, purple bizarres, or crimson 
pizarres.] 

3061._Stag’s-horn Fern.—I have a Stag’s-horn 
Fern which has done well in my drawing-room all the 
summer ; will it live and thrive in the same room in 
winter? Aspect south-west.—CLARE. [Yes, if the room 
is warm, and there is not much gas burnt in it.] 

3062._Glass for Frames.—Light and Shade.— 
Rolled cathedral glass will do for a frame in which to 
winter common plants like Geraniums, &c. It is, how- 
ever, no better than ordinary window glass. 

3063. Ripening Vines.—Please say whether Vines 
in a cool Vinery will best ripen with the house kept 
closed or thrown open.—CONSTANT READER. [Thrown 
open. ] 

3064.-Treatment of Strawberries.—Novice.— 
Please refer to recent articles which haye appeared in 
GARDENING. 
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3065.— Rhubarb Running toSeed.—Novice.—Put 
plenty of manure into the soil, and keep the seed stalks 
eut off as soon as they appear. Lifting is not advisable. 

$066.—Diseased Bark on Fruit Trees.—J. W. 
©.—Itis nodisease. The branch dies first and the little red 
spots follow ; you can find the same kind of thing on any 
old Pea stick. You must look elsewhere for the cause of 
branches dying. 

3067.—Abronia umbellata.—Indoctus.—A cold 
frame will be sufficient protection for plants of this, 
unless the winter is very severe. If sown in September, 
grow out of doors until frosts occur; then move to the 
frame, and give no more coddling than is really necessary. 
This Abronia is, however, best sown in spring. i 

3068.—Red Spider on Vines.—C. B.—Red spider 
miay be checked by sulphuring the hot-water pipes when 
they are highly heated, and the temperature of the house 
has been raised to 80°. Mix the sulphur to the consis- 
tency of paint, close all the ventilators, and apply it at 
night with a whitewasher’s brush. Wash it off the pipes 
the following morning, and ventilate before the sun 
strikes the roof. Repeat the sulphuring once or twice at 
intervals of two or three days. Examine the borders and 
see that they have not been kept too dry. One of the most 
fertile causes of red spider is dryness at the roots, and 
the best preventive is giving them abundance of liquid 
manure throughout the growing stage. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that a heavy drenching may do 
serious mischief to the Grapes now about ripe. Syringe 
thoroughly as the Grapes are cut, and properly cleanse 
the house and Vines at pruning time by carefully scrub- 
bing the rods, trellis, aad woodwork with strong soap 
and water. Wash the walls with quicklime, and remove 
every particle of loose mulching and inert soil from the 
surface of the internal borders, This done, make a solu- 
tion of Gishurst Compound, 8 oz, to a gallon of soft water, 
and apply it to the rods and spurs with a painter’s brush. 

Watch the Vines closely in the spring, and should spider 
reappear sponge the young leaves with soapy water be- 
fore it has time to spread. Any plants that may be in 
the house should be placed on the floor or removed out- 
side while the sulphur is being used. 

3069.—Cauliflowers Turning Soft.—Souton.— 
The land wants well manuring. Leaf-mould is of little 
use for Cauliflowers. As there are many kinds brought 
into Covent Garden, we do not know to which you refer, 
but Early London and Walcheren are the kinds chiefly 
grown for market. 

3070.—Propagating Epacris.—Vicar.—Half fill 
some 6-in. pots with broken crocks, put a little Cocoa- 
nut fibre or Moss over them, fill up firmly with sifted 
peat and plenty of sand, and put 4} in. of fine silver 
sind on the surface. Well water with warm water and 
let the pots drain for an hour; then insert } in. apart 
cuttings of the young tops about 1 in. in length, remov- 
ing the bottom leaves with a pair of scissors. Water to 
settle the soil, and place in a close frame or greenhouse 
under a bell-glass, and shade from sun. Remove bell- 
glass for an hour each day, and keep the cuttings moist 
till rooted, then give plenty of air. The present is the 
best time for the work. 

3071.—Preserving Geraniums through the 
Winter.-—R. N., Glasgow.—These may be preserved in 
the window of any warm room if the gas is not too 
strong. They require to be kept rather dry. Sponge 
the leaves occasionally. 

3072.—Potting Violets for Winter.—When ought 
J to pot Violets for winter flowering ?—K.C.H. [Now.] 

3073.—Potting Camellias.—Ought I to re-pot a 
Camellia now? The buds are well formed, and it has 
made alot of new growth.—K. C.H. [No; wait till it 
has done floweringin spring.] 

3074.—Propagating Mulberries.—How can I best 
propagate a Mulberry tree, as I am expecting a quantity 
of silkworms next year ?—R. W. [Your best plan would 
be to buy plants from some good nursery, as if you pro- 
pagate them yourself they will be too small to be of any 
service to you next year.] 

3075.—Weeds on Lawns.—Wm. H.—How may I 
eradicate these without hand-picking ? [Put a pinch of 
salt in the hearts of them at intervals of afew days, or 

try Watson’s lawn sand.] 

3076.—Hdging Beneath Shrubs.—I have some 
walks overgrown by shrubs; would you kindly inform me 
how I may form an edging, the shrubs having caused 
the Grass to die? I cannot procure rock-stones for the 
purpose.—WM. H. [Plant Ivy and keepit pegged down, 
or St. John’s-wort and Periwinkles will answer your pur- 

pose.] 
: 3077.—Watering Spireeas and Dielytras in 
Winter.—Mrs. D.—The soil should not be allowed to 
get dust-dry, neither should it be kept wet until active 
growth commences. 

3078. Growing Asparagus.—Will Asparagus 
grow profitably north of London? Is a gravelly sandy 
soil in Hertfordshire suitable ?—E. 8. [Yes, if the ground 
be well enriched with stable manure or night soil, and it 
receives a good dressing of salt. Manure in winter, and 
plant in March. 

3079.—Moving Rose Trees.—Can Rose trees be 
removed in September without its proving fatal to them? 
Mrs. F, [Yes,if the weather is open.] 

3080.—Tenant’s Right to Flowers.—Can flowers 
in pots and boxes beremoved from a garden without the 
landlord’s permission if said plants were purchased by 
the tenant ?—Mrs. F. [Pot plants and those in boxes of 
course can be taken away, but trees and shrubs per- 
manently planted cannot legally be moved without the 
landlord’s consent.] 

3081._Sowing Poppy Seed.—When is the best 
time for sowing double Poppy seed?—Y.B. [March and 
April.] 

3082.—Bulbous Plants for Dwelling House.— 
Are there any bulbous plants suitable for dwelling house 
culture in Scotland which come into flower after the 
Hyacinths?—J. B. [Tulips, Roman Narcissi, Squills 
(Scillas), Lilies, Vallotas, Triteleias, Anemones, Tuberous 
Begonias, Lachenalias, Gladioli, and many more. Pro- 
cure a good bulb catalogue.] 

3083.—Runner Beans with Curled Leaves.— 
D. Moor.—The leaves have been attacked by caterpillars 
and the plants have evidently suffered from drought. Y 

3084.—Uses of Cocoa-nut Fibre.—H. §. y.— 
This is useful material in which to plunge bulbs during 
autumn and winter and plants in summer. It is also 
useful as a mulch for flower beds, and it will help to 
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lighten heavy soils. Its great drawback is that it har- 
bours insects to a great extent. 

3085.—Grape Vine Out-of-doors.—I am thinking 
of planting a Vine against an ugly, bare, wooden fence, 
6 ft. high, in an angle facing south and west. What is 
the best and most likely kind to ripenits fruit in such a 
position ? Should the fence be tarred over first ? and what 
is the proper time to plant?—NovicE. [Royal Musca- 
dine is asgood as any. Plant it now or in March. You 
may tar the fence to preserve it if necessary.] 

3086.—Road Sand for Clayey Soil.—C. J. W.— 
This is an excellent thing for clayey soil, especially when 
swept from streets in towns. 

3087.-Chemical Manure for Fruit Trees.— 
Can Clay’s fertiliser be used instead of stable manure 
for fruit trees? and at what time of the year should it 
be applied?—C. J. W. [Yes, but it is not nearly so good 
as stable manure. Apply it as a top-dressing with some 
fresh tufty loam in spring. ] 

3038.—Slugs in Vegetables.—I have about 150 to 
200 Savoys, and also some Cabbages, almost full grown, 
and some with very fine hearts. Nearly all the leaves are 
riddled through like asieve. On looking into the hearts I 
have discovered several large slugs and hundreds of 
black eggs. Can you give me a remedy to destroy them 
so as to save the vegetables?—DENTIST [It is as well to 
persevere in hand-picking the caterpillars from the 
Savoys, as those destroyed now will lessen their numbers 
next year ; but when they are so badly infested there is 
little hope of making the present crop usable, that it 
would be well to cut them and give them to the pigs. 
If the stalks are left, the earth betwee : them stirred up 
deeply witha hoe and some short manure spread among 
them, they will break out again, and the next crop, al- 
though smaller in size, will most likely be clean and free 
from insects.] 

3089.—Cutting Leaves from Strawberries.— 
Some people cut all the leaves, &c., close to the ground 
from their Strawberry plants at this time of the year. 
Isthis a good plan?—CANDELLUS. [No; remove all run- 
ners and dead leaves, and cover the ground with some 
well-rotted manure. 

3090.—Soil for Fuchsias.—What is the proper 
sort of soil for Fuchsias? and the proper time to re-pot 
the same?—HoroLoaican. [Turfy loamthree parts, rot- 
ten manure or leaf-mould one part, anda little road sand 
or oyster shells broken up fine. Re-pot when the pots 
are full of roots, but you would not require to pot any 
till spring. ] 

3091. — Begonias.—M. §. P.-The name of the 
smallest of the two Begonia leaves sent is Begonia parvi- 
flora. It can easily be propagated in a similar manner to 
the Fuchsia ; care must, however, be taken not to over- 
water the cuttings.; being of a succulent nature, they are 
very liable to rot off. As your plant is now fading, all 
that you can or need do is to keep it dryish at the root, 
and safe from frost during the winter. Then in the 
spring repot into good soil, and treat in a similar man- 
ner to a Fuchsia, the only difference in the culture re- 
quired being that the Begonia does not want quite so 
much water at the root. The largerleaf sent was smashed 
beyond recognition. 

3092.—Wellingtonia gigantea.— Pansy. — We 
cannot recommend the Wellingtonia for planting near 
London or other large towns; as a rule, it does not thrive 
well unless it is quite away from a smoky atmosphere. 

3093.—Twelve Early-flowering Single Tulips. 
Gang Forward.—Duc Van Thol, Bacchus, Commandant, 
Kaizer Kroon, Pottebakker white, do. yellow, Kanarie 
Vogel, President Lincoln, Rroserpine, Cottage Maid, 
Silver Standard, Rembrandt. 

Clifton —The firm you refer to is thoroughly respect- 
able. Neither we nor they could read your signature. 
The goods were sent per post to the name of “ Morfau,” 
and returned to sender as ‘‘ not known.” 

Names of Plants.—J. R. G., Warwick.—Corn- 
flower (Centaurea cyanus).—— Young Botanist. — 2, 
Lycopodium inundatum; 3, Lycopodium clavatum.—— 
Ramatho.—The Apple is Summer Haglo.——Oblidge.— 
Hibiscus syriaca.——H. LD. A.—Francoa sonchifolia.—— 
Ashtead.—Fuchsia Earl of Beaconsfield, apparently.—— 
J. D.—1, Deutzia gracilis ; 2, Cytisus racemosus; 3, 
Azalea amena.——Arthur Smith.—If£ you send shoots of 
the trees we can probably name them, but we cannot do 
so from single leaves.——P. S.—Impatiens glandulifera. 
——Ashtead.—Statice atifolia.——M. EF. R.—1, Polypo- 
dium vulgare cambricum ; 2, P. vulgare.——Constant 
Reader.—Some kind of Onion plant, but we cannot say 
which from a leaf.——Mrs. D.—Eucalyptus citriodora. 
It will only stand the winter in very warm sheltered lo- 
calities in the south of England.——Saxon Deyne.— 
Gypsophylla paniculata.——J. S. A4.—1, Sedum album; 
2, Geranium Endresi; 3, Campanula racunculoides.—— 
F. Grant.—We cannot name Pansies. Send Beans to 
Sutton’s, who have the means of comparison.—— 
F. W. B. —Verbascum nigrum.——B. F.—The Hoary 
Sheep’s Fescue (Festuca ovina).——A Reader.—From ap- 
pearance of leaves sent, seemingly a Crategus of some 
kind, but cannot tell which without flowers.——D. Moor. 
—Giant Knotweed (Polygonium cuspidatum), a hardy 
Japanese perennial. 


QUERIES. 


To Querists.—All questions are inserted or 
answered in these columns free of charge, provided the 
following rules are observed : 1.—Write clearly and con- 
cisely on one side of the paper only. 2.—Use a separate 
sheet of paper for each query. 3.—Give full name and 
address, with any nom de plume or initials you may 
wish used in the paper. Questions only of interest to 
the persons asking them should be accompanied with a 
post card or stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

3094.- Plants for Greenhouse.—I have built a 
lean-to greenhouse against a south wall in east London, 
14 ft. by 6 ft., and have grown during the summer Fuch- 
sias, Geraniums, Balsams, and Coleuses chiefly. I should 
like to know what quick-growing plant [ could grow 
against the wall, scented preferred; what heat I should 
require for wintering flowering plants as Cinerarias ; and 
what to do with old Fuchsias, Balsams, Geraniums, 
and Coluses.—E. P. M. 

3095.—Cactus not Flowering.—My Cactus never 
flowered though potted as directed. Please give a list 
of those that flower freely.—S. M. G. 
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3096.—-German Ivy.—Can any reader tell me where 
to get Ipomca hederefolia, sometimes called German 
Ivy? I have asked for it at some of the leading nur- 
series without success.—K. M. 

3097.—_Imperfect Fuchsia Blooms.—Can any one 
suggest the reason of the flowers of Fuchsia Rose of 
Castile cracking around the neck? I have grown several 
plants of it for the last three years, but have never had 
perfect flowers. They are grown and flowered in a cool 
greenhouse, and watered occasionally with weak sheep 
manure water. What is the best compost to grow Fuch- 
sias in? and should they be placed out-of-doors to ripen 
the wood before flowering?—W. W. MARLER. 

3098.—Prickly Comfrey.—I was intending to plant 
Prickly Comfrey (Symphytum asperrimum) to help to 
feed an Alderney cow, but I am told that cattle do not 
like it, and will not eat it unless they are half starved. 
I can only spare a small plot of ground. Ought I to 
plant Prickly Comfrey or Lucerne(Medicago sativa)? The 
latter I know gives an abundant crop, and may be fre- 
quently cut as green food. According to some reports 
I have read, the Comfrey, however, yields even more 
abundantly. I shall be glad to have advice on the sub. 
ject.-—C. W. 

3099.—Climbers for South of England.—Will 
any reader tell me thenames of quick-growing flowering 
evergreen climbing plants suitable for the wall of a 
house facing south, but rather exposed to east winds, 
in the south of England near the sea ?—M. B. ’ 

3100.—Scarlet Runner Flowers Dropping 
off.—I want to know whether this can be prevented. [ 
have a large quantity of healthy plants blooming well, 
and not an insect or grub to be seen, but the flowers 
droop and drop off without setting. On observing and 
searching closely I found that bees, both hive and humble, 
instead of entering at the front in search of honey, per- 
forate the flower at its junction with the calyx, and drill 
holes all round with their probosces; flies follow suit, 
and this I take to be the cause. If any one can tell me 
of aremedy I shall be obliged. Some powder or odour 
which bees do not like might answer the purpose.— 
Davi 

3101.—Diseased Peach Trees.—For the last three 
years my Peach trees under glass have been attacked 
by a disease, and though I have tried a great many 
authorities in such matters have hitherto not heard of 
any curefor it. Mr. Rivers told me to hunt for beetles, 
and said my experience showed them to cause the disease, 
I found the beetles, and so effectually cleared them out 
that I have not been able to find one this year, yet the 
disease is worse than ever, and I have just learned 
that though at Blickling they are swarmed with the same 
beetle they have not the disease. Will you kindly 
interest yourself in this matter, and give me any infor- 
mation you may obtain?—JOHN S. BOLTON. , 

3102.—Autumn-planted Potatoes.—Will some 
one who has practised autumn Potato planting tell me 
how to proceed, asI wish to try it? Full particulars as 
to manure, time of planting, &c., will oblige.—G, R. 

3103.—Management of Fern Case.—I have a 
Fern case of which the dimensions are: length, 3 ft., 
breadth, 18 in., height, 38 in. The back and ends are 
boarded up, the front is of glass, and the top also. 
Which will be the best way to get the Ferns to grow out 
from the back and ends? Ihave a small one made in 
the same way, the Ferns in which grow very well with 
wire netting taken round it, and Cocoa-nut fibre and 
sandy loam put between the wire and the back. Can 
any one suggest anything better? My next question Is, 
what will be the best way to heat it in winter ?—A NEW 
SUBSCRIBER. see 

3104.—Mosquitos in Houses.—My house in Natal 
is infested with mosquitos coming from the conservatory. 
Can any one assist me to remove or mitigate .the pest ? 
I have tried burning sulphur, but without any good re- 
sult ; neither has Tobacco smoke.—DURBAN. 4 

3105.—Propagating the Gum Cistus,—Will some 
one kindly tell me when and how to propagate this 
plant?—FE. E. C. 

3106.—A Floral Police.—Your correspondent 
* Ailenroc” asks if Broom tied round Gooseberry bushes 
keeps off the caterpillar. Possibly it may; I know not, 
but I have not referred to his question for the purpose of 
answering it, but because it calls attention to a branch 
of study which has not been fully prosecuted, I believe. 
Does there not exist an efficient floral police beneficently 
provided by Nature for the protection of the vegetable 
world, and furnished by members of its own constituency? 
We are told that in law there is a remedy for every 
wrong, and in medicine an antidote for every poison, 
though not all are at present known. So I believe there 
exist plants which are respectively protectors and 
guardians of the various other plants in the botanic world. 
One of these floral police is well known to many, viz., the 
common Pyrethrum, and I have found it of incalculable 
value in my kitchen garden. I wish that someone would 
give an article on this subject, and refer me to any book 
in which Darwin or Lubbock may have treated on this 
question. I have just heard of a case where a crop of 
Mustard completely cleared a field of wireworm.— 
LLEWELLYN. 

3107.—Plants for Small Garden.—I will be 
obliged if any reader of your valued paper will advise 
me of the most suitable plants to grow in a piece of ground 
(in back-yard) about 10 yds. square ; it faces south, but is 
partly shaded by yard walls. Also what flowers to grow 
in ground in front of house, facing north, and in shade 
the most of the day; the ground is about 6 yds. long by 
83 yds. wide. When should I plant the flowers? I may 
mention that the ground is of a stiff clayey nature, full 
of worms, and has previously been covered with Grass. 
If suitable I would like to grow a few Roses, Mignonette, 
&c.—sweet smelling plants. What would be the best 
climbing plant to train up the walls? and when shall I 
plant it?—NoRTH SHIELDS. 

3108.—Leafless Mulberry Trees.—A Mulberry 
tree which has been in our garden for twenty years has 
this year no leaves within more than 3 ft. of the ends of 
the branches, and has no fruit instead of the usual 
abundant crop. We hear that a neighbour’s tree is in 
the same condition. Is it from any preventable reason ? 
—M. N.0O. 

3109.—_Keeping Potatoes.—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers can inform me the best way to keep Mag- 
num Bonum or other late Potatoes till end of May. — 
M.A. C. 
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_ j1l0.—Colowring Grapés.—i have seen hothouse 
Grapes very black, but without atly bloom, and having 
the appearance of having beeti dipped ii some prepara- 
tion. I shall feel obliged if any one can tell me how this 


appearance is obtained.—R. B. M. thi 


3111.—Climbin ah j 4 ved i mi 
Jipgergresge hori auakeomorey in’ reader givé me good advice to help me out of my diffi- 
culty 7—LUPUS. 


anew house facing west by south, and am wishful to 
train up some three Rose trees, a white one under win- 
dow to eo directly up each side, anda red one on either 


side, Will some one name varieties most desirous, and | tell me the reason why one of my Leghorn chickens have 


soil to plant in, and any other useful information with | qj 


respect thereto? I would mention that there is a bor-| was healthy till about ten days ago, and then it pined 
der,15in. wide goes up in front of window, and that there | away and died. I gave it some Parrishe’s Chemical 
Food, and fed it with bread and milk with Corn mixed 


is clay at 8 in —RHODODENDRON. ; 
4113._Ifis Seeds,—I have just gathered eplendid | jn 


sseds of the Itis. Willsote practical friend say how to | parrishe’s Chemical Food is as follows: My next-door 
aa : neighbour has a large number of chickens ; some died off, 

3113.—Plants Becoming Weak and Drawn.—I | and I was asked if I could do anything. I recommended 
sliould like to know how to remedy an evil that is with | the food, and the chickens quite recovered, but mine did 
me. I live ina close confined place in the tows, and be- | not. I can see no apparent reason for the chicken hav- 
ing fond of flowers, for years have been tryimg all ing drooped s0._W. KIDDLE. 


treat them for producing future bulbs 9—CANDELLUS. 


sorts of plants in pots, but have received no success. 

have this year constructed a small window greenhouse, 
but this fails; atid I cannot get a bloom on a plant, and 
all the plants get weak and spindly ; 
Atar-vort, commonly called Stonecrop,. is becoming 
as fine as a hair, while some of my neighbours will | 
have strong healthy plants. Now how to ¥emedy this | 
I cannot tell, for it confounds me. Can aty ohe inform | te 
me what causes the production of green Moss oti the 


m 


mould? If we continually wash the pots they become | teristics of a pure bred speckled flamburgh cockerel? and 
covered with this green, and the wooden boxes the same ; | of a pule black Famburgh pullet 9Woop B. 


this will grow if the plants will not. I read in GARDEN- 

ING what people can do with stone yards and close con- 

fined places, but as for myself allis disappointment. I 

may add we have the sun in our yard from eight in the 

morning till twelve at noon, and longer in some parts, 

et where the plants are the time stated CONSTANT 
SADR. 


mpi ek Pe sree Cabbages.— In my gar I am | pair for some time, and find the following treat- 
ch troubled with club in Cabbages an auliflowers, | ent of them answer perfectly. Give them a 
wicker cage large enough to allow them to exer- 
flag and further growth is stopped, and when taken up; cise their wings as much as possible, or else let 
there are-about a dozen lumps from the size of a Nut to} them out every day for a flight ina room; this 
will also tame them. Clean out their cage every 





which is caitsed by a small white inseet. This summer, 
even when the Cauliflowers are half formed, the leaves 


& man’s finger. I generally bastard trench the ground, 
as it is only shallow soil about 15 in. deep. In last week's 


GARDENING a correspondent recommended dipping the | morning regularly (I 

pases _ aootiat earth mixed to a paste eben | brush will do this most effectually with plain 

Could clubbing be prevented by watering the plants with . 

a solution of nitric acid, say 2 0%. to 2 gallons of water, water, and twice a week Prat and water). 
Fresh seed and water every day 1s most impor- 


or a strong solution of salt and water? Canany one give 
me some information how to cure this pest? ft should | t 


be very grateful, as I have been struggling with it| on Hemp seed, Buckwheat, and canary seed 
mixed, and in summer I give them occasional 
‘l y green food in the shape of Chickweed or blades 
ieee Ndigos somdiion? Antes me how to prepire a of green Corn. Keep them from cold and 
eround far new ones? also what sort to plant, and when | qranghts, damp and heat. I hang mine out-of- 


for four or five year's. — PERSEVERANCE. 
3115.—Planting Currants and Gooseberries. 
—TI am clearing off my garden some old Gooseberry 


to dolt? I should like to have them as espaliers also. 
Can old Currant trees be put in the espa 
J. HORWELL. 


there is any place in England where the double ladder 


used so much in France for pruning trees, can be pro- |} 


cured? They are about 14 ft. high, broad at the base | Hardeman’s Beetle Po 
and narrow at the top, with hinges and light to carry- | which is harmless to taste and touch. Keep 
them out of the way of dogs or cats. Doves 


ROSALIE. 
3117.-Water Snowdrop.—lI once grew this with 
great success in an aquarium, but have not since been 


1 


pe to find a dealer with any knowledge of the plant. | birds, and these, when old enough, should be 
‘an any one assist me?—J. G. . P ] 
3118 -Heating @ Brick Pit.—I have a large brick mated. My doves, though no longer yong ay 
assiduously from early spring to autumn. hen 
hatched, put in the cage a finely chopped-up 
best means of keeping the frost out? Woulda petroleum | hard-boiled egg mixed with a little dry bread or 
D ‘ g 
stove answer? and, if so, whose would you recommend? Hartz Mountain Bread for the parent birds to 
feed their young with. They are stupid birds, 
ane re uitful Grape Vine.—I have a Grape and the cock very ‘‘ touchy” and easily pro- 
ine trained against a wall which faces the north. For voked, but they can be tamed easily, and are 
devoted parents to their young.—K. C. 


pit, about 20 ft. by 8 ft., and wish to utilise it for keeping 
bedding plants, &c., during the winter. What is the 


The winters are rather severe here, and gas is not avail- 
able.—J. H. W. 


several years the fruit has been blighted with mildew. 
Tt is always damp, as the waste water from the pump 
runs near the root. Is there any cure for it? or would 
any kind of Plum succeed better?—T. C. 
3120.-Fuchsia Buds Dropping.—My Fuchsias 
do not come into bloom ; they appear healthy, and their 
growth is luxuriant ; but when the buds have reached 
the point of opening they invariably drop off by the 
stem, Can any one give me the reason for this ?— 
MoGILLICUDDY. 
3121.-Annuals for Profit.—I possess a heated 
greenhouse and a cold frame, and as a source of profit I 
am desirous of cultivating a few annual flowers for the 
purpose of making button-hole bouquets. Will any one 
of experience kindly advise me as to which are the most 
suitable kinds to grow, and that would last well after 
being cut ? Also when to sow them.—G. H. P. J. 
3122, -Hollow-stalked Celery. — My Celery, @ 
white variety, was planted early in July in a well-ma- 
nured trench, and I have given it manure water several 
times. Itis now from 24 ft. to 3} ft. high, wrapped in 
paper to bleach it, but the stalks are all hollow and 
tough. Can you or any reader explain this, that I may 
avoid such a disappointment in future ?—R. 8S. VENABLES. 
3123,-Diseased Hollyhocks. — My Hollyhocks 
have been totaliy destroyed this year by a fungus in the 
leaf. They began to be affected about the end of June, 
and there is neither leaf nor flower left. Can any one tell 
the reason, and how to guard against it in future I—J. L. 
3124,—Dressing Carnation Blooms.—Will any 
one be kind enough to give me full practical directious 
on the art of dressing Carnation blooms for exhibition ?— 
FLOs. 
3125.—Trees for Shelter.—Will some one say what 
would be the best trees to plant—first, to break the force 
of the east winds, and, second, for ornament—along a 
wall 32 ft. long and facing south? They would, of course, 
he required to grow considerably higher than the wall. 
'Phe ground inside the garden is 3 ft. higher than the 
road. Would fruit trees, such as Apples, answer he 
purpose?—J. W. 
3126.-Mites in Drying Paper.—Can any one tell 


Vermin in Geese.—I keep a great number of geese, 
which are 80 infested with vermin of different kind, 


even the plant | had for some months? It seems ible | 
when eating grain. We have tried damping it, but that 


or looks, but one hen had it so badly, we thought it bet- 


lier form?— | doors all day when fine, but take them in at 
aa : : _|night. A potted-meat jar or dish is the best 
3116.—Pruning Ladder.—Can any one tell me if| yater vessel for them, as they can take a bath 


under my Pea netting, and wishing to keep same in & 
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RDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


In this plant Vallisneria and Anacharis, and then cover 
POULTRY. the surface with small pebbles. Place this in the centre 

of your tank bottom on the glass, and cover the rest of 
the bottom with shingle or small stones. Let the plants 
get rooted, and if there is a bit of spar on the bottom, 
it will soon be covered with conferves. Then introduce 
the stock, beginning with few. If your fish come to the 
surface ‘and gulp in atmospheric air, you will know 
something is wrong, and they are too crowded, or too 
hot, or something equally wroug.—I’. CHADBURN. 


_- Can any reader of GARDENING answer the 
following: I have a small aquarium with wood ends 
and sides of glass, ends and bottom lined with zine. 1 
should like to have some water plants ; would zinc hurt 
them? What kind of plants are most suitable for am 
aquarium about 8 in. deep ?—STICKLEBACK. 


Making Aquariums.—I have lately seen several 
hints in GARDENING as to making aquariums of various 
sorts, but which are unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they do: 
not state (as the old cookery books; did) how to *‘ catch 
your hare.” In other words, I would ask where to get, 
what to pay, and how to apply solder. My own plum- 
ber would, I feel convinced, send in his “ little bill” at 
once if L was to ask him.—GUDGEON. F 

Self-acting Fountain.—I am anxious to know how 
to construct a self-acting fountain for anindoor Fernery- 
—FOoOUNTAIN. 


Cement for Aquarium.—I would like to know @ 
suitable putty or cement to fix glass in an iron frame 
aquarium ?—A CONSTANT READER. 


Gold Fish.—Can any one tell me the reason that the 
gold fish and minnows in my bell-glass aquarium go SO 
much to the top of the water, not lying lazily along the 
top as if weak and languid, but with their mouths pointed 
upwards, swimming round and round? I have greem 
weeds and molluscs in the glass, and often renew the 
water, keeping it clear ; the glass is also shaded from the 
strong light. Also where can Robert’s food for gold fish 
be procured ?— UNA. 

Dee re 

Honeydew.—“ H. D.” persists in holding 
to the belief that honeydew is a plant product, 
and not the excreta of aphides. How is it that 
it is never found totally dissociated from the 
aphis, which seem to have the power to eject ita 
long distance ? Further, it is never found on the: 
undersides of leaves, and if it were a natural exu- 
dation, why should that be so? It is also always: 
found on leaves that are beneath the points. 
occupied by the aphis ; and as now may be seen: 
on some Rose leaves here, the excreta has passed 
into a decomposed mouldy state, that will wash 
off and leave the surface of the leaf quite in- 
tact. It is very cool on the part of * H. D.” to 
call upon ‘‘ Sir John Lubbock and other writers. 
to correct their erroneons impressions” on this 
matter because he chooses to hold they are wrong 
and he is right ; but his believing as much does 
not prove it, rather in his case it seems to prove 
the reverse.—A. D. 


Killing Slugs. — In my note in a recent 
issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED under this 
heading there is a mistake likely to mislead, 
viz., Gas lime should have been Lias hme, as gas 
lime would be likely to taint anything it touched. 
—_H. Surnessy, JUN. 

TT 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Cut Flowers. 


at 1 am at a loss to know what to do. Can some 


Chicken Dying.—Could any reader of GARDENING 


ed? It was hatched about the beginning of July, and 


but it was no good. The reason why I gave it 


’ 


Fowls with Coughs.—Can any of your readers tell 
e of a cure for a nasty shrill cough my poultry have 
to trouble them most 


akes no difference. It does not affect their appetites 


¥ to killit.—F. H. A. 
Pure Bred Hamburghs.—What are the charac- 


ST 


HOME PHTS. 
How to Keep Doves.—I have kept a 











find a long-handled plate- 


ant, and they like dry bread. I feed my doves 


n it. If troubled with vermin, sprinkle some 
wder among their feathers, 


ay two eggs at a time, which produce a pair of 





Keeping Jays.—Having caught two young jays 








me how to destroy and prevent mites which are deve- 
lopedin the'drying paper which I use-for pressing botani- 
eal specimens ?—S. 4.58. 





cage, I should be glad to know the proper food to feed | Abutilon,doz .. . 03 00| Pelargonium(znl)dz bun 3 0 60 
them upon?—J. V. M Arum Lilies .- . 00 00| ,, (large flower) oe NOOO 
: zp aged) 4 Bouvardia a .. 10 30] ,, (double) i « 60120 
Birds in Fern Cases.—I have a large Fern case, Carnations,doz bun .. 4 0 96| , (Rose-scented leaf) 30 60 
7 ft. square and 6 ft. high, well stocked with various Lond eon ¢ bree) ts 1 ea Zes los bun ‘ . 3 90 
s ta : n , do oe 6 ’in o. an oe 90 
Ferns. Might I with safety turn in among oe haa Eschscholtzia .. 20 60 | Primula(dbl) dzsprays 09 00 
say, half-a-dozen canary birds? There 18 plenty of room, | Rucharis,doz «. +» 50 60| Roses, doz bun *. 40 90 
and the case 1s very well ventilated. — LIVERPOM™. ; Bares eo doz bun ‘ 4 4 3 Stephane ean eroe 30 60 
Book on Goats.—Can any of your rea ers inform uchsia «+ o on weet Peas,doz bun.. 30 60 
epee Gardenia, doz .«- .. BO 90| Sweet Sultan ., 5. ee 
me of the best shilling book on goats, and the address | S7Aove,doz bun :. 00 60|Trop@olums .,  .. ve oe 
of the National Goat Society 7—KID. Mignonette,doz bun.. 20 60 Tuberoses,doz.. «- 10 30 
Myrtle, doz bun + 00 60 
TS 
eee Pot Plants. 
Arbor-vitz (golden), dz 90 18 0 | Euonymus (variegated) 80180 
AQUARIA. ‘4 foommon) 60120|Ferns ..  ... i. 60180 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz .. 120 30 0 | Ferns (small) Ree boz 30 50 
c F > Begonias,doz .. "* “6 0 12 0| Ficus 6lastica,doz .. 18 0 600 
Stocking a Bell-glass Aquarium.—Campion | _,, (fnefoliaged) .. 60120] Fuchsias . +» ++ 60120 
Dawson.—Not knowing the contents of your propagat- Berberis.. + ++ 40.90 Gardenias «soe 18:0 360 
ing-glass, 1 cannot say the exact quantity of stock it | Bouvardies +--+ 120 180 Mignonette .- +. 40 60 
Bh 2 5 Clematis .. .. 90190] Nasturtiums .. uF B'S '8.0: 
witl hold, The proportion of plants to fish must depend | Grotons .. «- ~—--- 120 42:0 Palms (large) pair... 15 0 420 
on the size of both, and upon the amount of confervoid | Dracena (green ’, 12 0 30 0 | Palms (small) doz 18 0 600 
growth allowed. It is best to have a few fish and see TR pilirer seer) af : me Pelargoniums Creede A 2 0 
them doing well, and then add to their number. Let the | Bovey mle : aaa ouble) 60 130 
plants be well rooted, and encourage the growth of con- eu at ied 60 120\ Selaginella +0 
ferve, and moderate the amount of light. The cloudy Fruit. 
condition of the water arises from floating particles of | Apples (culinary) bush 40 5 0 | Pears (dessert kinds),dz20 30 
vegetable matter, produced by too much light. See No. | Grapes (English) 1b .. 20 5 0 | Pine-apples (St Micls) ee 5 0 15 0 
60. In No. 67 you say you do not feed your fish. Give ren 4a oo “4 , ee ” (English) lb 20 40 
them vermicelli and small red worms.—T. CHADBURN. BOS, ese ote 
Plants for an Aquarium. — “Ferry Hill, Vegetables. 
Durham,” requires too much for his cere ey ; he wants | Beans (French),1b .. 02 06] Lettuce,score .. +. 0 4100 
tofmake a shrubbery of it. I woul recommend him Becca ie . a ye pee doz bun i+ cA 
i B * . a> : 5 “ 4 ages, te oe oe in oe oe ee 
to read Shirley Hibberd 8 little book on the Aquarium Gaitotador ida 1.0.50 | Mushrooms, pottle en sie 
and its Contents,” published at Groombridge & Sons, | Caulitlowers ’ 04 0 6| Potatoes (rnd knds) ton 
Paternoster Row, where he will find the best means of | Celery, bundle ., — «. 10 20 100s. to 200s. 
management.—HYDROUS PIccus. Corn Salad, half sieve 00 20 ” (Kidney), ton 
" Cress (plain), doz pun 00 20 120s. to 180s. 
___ G. A, W.—In your case we think you had better | ,, (Watercress) dz bund 9 10 Parsley,dozbun +. 20 40 
make afresh start, and begin by setting your plants relly cette G08 oat fe Onley Peet tly Hee o 
rooted. Make a small box of thin wood abcut 1} in. | Garlic, 1b ** '' 99 06| Turnips,doz buns. 40 50 
| deep inside. -Fill 1; in, deep with well-washed sand. | Horseradish,bun .. 30 50 
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TUBEROSES. The body is white and the back fawn-coloured, 
with brown markings, the body being in six 
segments. If the insect and its habits, however, 
are not very generally knowa, this letter may 
be interesting to your readers, and also serve to 
open the question as to whether it is well to kill 
oot and foe alike by wholesale syringing.— 
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Our frontispiece this week represents a 
spike of flowers of an unusually well-grown 
Tuberose produced in the open air in a 
garden near London. Though a native 
of the East Indies, strong imported 
bulbs of the Tuberose will flower well in 
the open air during the month of August 
in warm soils. It must, however, be re- 
membered that, like Hyacinths and simi- 
lar bulbs, Tuberoses will not flower so well 
the second year as they do the first year. 
Sufficient strength to flower well is only 
found in bulbs grown and matured under 
the sunny suns of Italy and France, from 
whence most of the Tuberoses grown in this 
country are imported. For greenhouse cul- 
ture Tuberoses are greatly prized on account 
of their wax-like perfumed flowers. Lon- 
don bouquet makers especially seek for 
blooms of the Tuberose on account of 
their white, waxy appearance, their dura- 
bility, and perfume. Thousands of bulbs 
are imported yearly from France; one 
grower for market imports from 25,000 
to 30,000 bulbs annually. These are 
divided into batches, in order to obtain 
as long a succession of bloom as possible. 
The beginning of November is the time 
when the first batch is usually started. 
The bulbs are potted in small pots and 
placed in a warm house supplied with a 
good bottom-heat bed. When the shoots 
have attained an height of 9 in. or 10in. the 
plants are potted into 6-in, pots, and pushed 
rapidly into bloom. As the spring ad- 
vances less bottom-heat as well as top-heat 
are required to bring the plants into bloom, 
and after April they are grown in pits and 
frames fully exposed to light and sun, and 
abundance of air is given in fine weather. 
Forced plants when in bloom are placed in 
a cool house to harden them before being 
cut, in order that they may stand longer 
when sent to market. In the best of the 
season, which is from May to August, good 
plants often bear as many as six large and fra- 
grant blossoms, but during dull weather two 
or three inferior ones only are produced. 
Light, rich mould, to which plenty of sand 
has been added, is the kind of soil used for 
Tuberoses, but they will succeed in any good 
garden mould. Nearly all the year round 
a good supply of Tuberoses may be ob- 
tained by good management. The flowers 
from which our illustration was prepared 
were sent to us by Mr. Ware, of Totten- 
ham. The botanical name of the Tuberose 
is Polianthes tuberosa. 


il 


FRUIT. 


MAKING BORDERS FOR FRUIT TREES. 


LAND naturally porous, and indeed often too 
dry in summer, is not unfrequently in a water- 
logged condition in winter. Therefore, all 
properly made fruit borders should have a drain 
along the front, with a good clear outfall that 
would be free in times of flood ; insome gardens 
it would only be in times of sudden downpour 
in autumn or winter that the drains would be 
required, and in all cases the sooner all excess 
of water in the land is passed away the better, 
as it lowers its temperature so much. In pre- 
paring borders for wall trees, width, and in 
some measure depth, must depend upon the 
height of the wall. 


Width of Border.—A tree that is ex- 
pected to cover a large space must be allowed a 
correspondingly wide root-run. Thus, in most 
gardens, it has been the custom to allow the 
wall borders to have the same width as the 
height of the wall, and it should be over rather 
than under ; and then the front might be cropped 
with dwarf-growing vegetables or salads. These 
borders are so valuable for early crops that they 
cannot be’ dispensed with. The present time, 
before the autumn rains set in, is the best time 
to make new or remake old fruit borders. The 
work can be done more expeditiously when 
everything works cleanly, Another and more 
important advantage is, it gives a period for 
the soil to settle before planting ; and it is & 
great advantage to the well-being of all decidu- 
ous trees to be planted by the end of Novem- 
ber. 


Depth to Plant, &c,—For a tree that is 
expected to live to a good old age, to leada 
steady, regular, and consequently a fruitful 
existence, not excited by stimulants, or unduly 
crippled by poverty through being confined 
too much in its feeding bed, 3 ft. may be taken 
as a good average depth. In some places 
where the subsoil is very inferior a few. inches 
less will suffice, and the border should also be 
raised a few inches above the natural level, No 
doubt good crops of fruit have been grown in 
shallow borders, but in this case more care and 
labour are involved ; and, unless there be a 
positive necessity through the subsoil being of 
a cold, wet character and the neighbourhood 
low and difficult to drain, a depth approaching 
to 3 ft. will give the best result, if lasting 
fruitful powers are sought in combination with 
fully developed trees. Where chalk abounds, 
5 in. or 6 in. of it placed in the bottom and 
ramined down firmly makes a good foundation ; 
or 3 in. of tempered clay placed on top of the 
clay, and well kneaded and trampled in, and 
rolied when approaching dryness, also forms a 
good hard floor. A layer of concrete answers 
the same purpose, or the bottom may be paved 
with tiles or bricks laid on cement ; in short, 
the materials that can be most easily obtained 
should be used in each case. The bottom of 
the border should have a fall of 1 in. in 8 in. 
or 10 in. to carry off the water to- the drain 
in front, which should be made at the same 
time the border is excavated, laying the pipes 
along its front and a few inches below its level. 
The soil for the different kinds of fruit will not 
vary much in the same locality. 


Peaches should have a good sound loam, 
neither heavy nor light, with as much fibre in 
it as possible, and if soil of this quality and 
texture cannotbehad, secure the best and nearest 
approach to it. From 4 in. to 6 in. thick of the 
top of the sheep pasture is the soil sought for 
by the cultivator, and where success is aime 
at it is a mistake to refuse the means to do 
things properly. Apricots will thrive in rather 
a lighter soil than Peaches; and Cherries, 
again, thrive best in soil of a gravelly or a stony 
nature rather than heavy or close. Plums, 
Pears, and Apples succeed very well in well- 
drained mellow, loamy soils. S 
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Carnivorous Insects.—Being busy with 
my Tobacco water and brush in the interests of 
a fly-infected Fuchsia, 1 became aware of the 
presence of a tiny creature of about ¢ in. long, 
whose action is best described by likening it 
to that of aleech—the same grip of the tail 
and blind, helpless mancuvring of the head. 
Removing the leaf for further examination 
under the magnifying glass, I came to the con- 
clusion from the formation of the head that he 
was carnivorous, and, offering him an aphis, it 
was seized with avidity, and in about ten 
minutes was sucked dry, the dried-up skin 
(similar to those to be seen on fly-infected 
plants) being then tossed away. As my new 
friend has polished off twelve aphides and a 
small’ green caterpillar since the morning, I 
shall be glad to know more about him, as the 
introduction of a few into a conservatory might 
be worth a trial. The head and thorax are trans- 
lucent, as, indeed, more or less, is the body. 


m VV. 
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Cherries in Small Gardens.—The May 
Duke and the Morello are the kinds best suited 
for a small garden; they may be grown in the 
bush form on the Mahaleb stock or fan-trained 
ona wall. In a warm corner against a wall the 
May Duke comes in early and often bears pro- 
fusely. Not far from where I am writing there 
is a May Duke Cherry against the front of a 
cottage ; I believe when it was planted little or 
no preparation was made for it, and the imme- 
diate space over its roots is partly paved and 
gravelled ; yet the crop of fruit that the tree 
annualy bears is something marvellous. No 
doubt the soil is suitable, and the hard, firm 
surface has much to do with its prolific habit, 
What L have seen in this way leads me to the 
conclusion that there cannot be a greater fallacy 
in fruit culture than to suppose that itis neces- 
sary to dig and delve over or amongst roots. It 
may do no harm the first few years, or rather, 
I should say, no perceptible injury is done, but 
if anything beyond a surface cultivation be 
carried on it must drive the roots downwards. 
When once a tree settles down into a bearing 
condition the roots should not be disturbed in 
any way, and no implement beyond the hoe 
should be used during summer, and where a 
little mulching can be put on in spring the use 
of the hoe may become unnecessary. What we 
requirein afruit tree is a medium annual growth 
—in fact, just af air amount of extension in order 
to keep up the tree’s health and vigour. And 
this is best secured by a firm soil and light 
annual top dressing, but no manure should be 
placed in contact with the roots, as the chances 
are the growth will become too gross, and if so, 
farewell to fruit bearing till the tree has been 
lifted and root-pruned. It is better to avoid 
the necessity for this if it can be done, which it 
may be, by a fine soil and judicious summer 
pinching. The Morello is a very prolific Cherry, 
seldom fails to bear, and is especially adapted 
for a north aspect. In September, when the 
fruit is ripe, it is sometimes worth ls. per Ib., and 
the trouble required is but small, The fruit is pro- 
duced on the young wood, and the disbudding 
and pruning recommended for the Peach are 
quite suitable for this Cherry. One of the chief 
faults in its management, observable almost 
everywhere, is laying in too much wood, Over- 
crowding the wood does not produce more fruit, 
but the reverse, and it tends also to debilitate 
the tree, and is often the cause of branches 
dying off in summer.—H. 

Pruning Peach Trees.—As soon as the 
fruit is gathered, all the small shoots should be 
unnailed, and all the fruiting wood cut back to 
the point whence the young wood starts ; 
unless there are vacancies to fill up, there is no 
occasion to wait for the falling of the leaves to 
do this, as I believe the sooner this is done’ in 
autumn the better the young wood will ripen ; 
but shortening of the young wood had better be 
delayed till February for two reasons : First, 
because after the buds have swelled a little 
there will be no difficulty in distinguishing the 
flower-buds from those that produce wood only, 
and it is important to cut each shoot back to a 
wood-bud, as without a leader the fruit, even 
if it set, will be flavourless ; and secondly, 
leaving the shortening till the buds are push- 
ing, and leaving the tree unnailed till the last 
moment, has a tendency to retard its flowering, 
and a few days’ delay in the case of severe 
weather sometimes saves the crop. The young 
wood should be cut back one-third, one-half, 
or two-thirds, according to its strength and 
firmness ; always cut back to well-ripened 
wood.—E. 
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Sawdust in Gardens.—I have used a 
great quantity of this mixed with manure for 
some years in my garden near Harrow, where 
be it known the soil isa hard yellow clay. It 
tends greatly to loosen the soil and make it work 
easier; and such vegetables as Potatoes, 
Radishes, &c., are finer and cleaner, and also 
less affected by disease in wet seasons. F alsc 
think that it is the resin in the wood (sawdust | 


d| which keeps the long thick earthworms away, 


as 1 have also found that they are very scare: 
where the sawdust is used.—Boron1a Mzca 
STIGMA. 

Caterpillars on Cabbages.—I am in 
formed that covering Cabbages with the frond 
of the common Bracken (Pteris aquilina) is | 
certain and easy way to get rid of caterpillars 
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My informant made a trial of the remedy him- 
self, and he assures me that in one hour after 
the Bracken fronds were laid on not a cater- 
pillar was to be seen. Elder leaves are said to 
be equally efficacious.—E, M, 








VEGETABLES. 


EHasy Way of Growing Horse- 
radish.—Is the plan of growing this by 
placing a common round drain-tile with it, and 
set 2 in. in the earth, filling the tile with fine 
earth, and planting a set near the top of the 
tile and 10 in. above the surface, sufficiently 
well known? It is an admirable plan ; digging 
for the product is saved, and a fine cléan stem 
is the result.—V. 





Pruning Tomatoes.—Many find much 
profit in pinching back the branches of Toma- 
toes, and it is a good practice when judiciously 
done. It may, however, according to an 
American writer, be overdone, and injury be 
the result. In the first place it is of no use to 
attempt it after the flowers have fallen. The 
idea is to force the nourishment into the fruit 
at the earliest start, for itis at that time that 
the future fate of the fruit is cast. A few 
leaves beyond the fruit is an advantage. It is 
only the growth that is to be checked ; and then 
much damage is done by taking off the leaves 
as well as the fruit. The Tomato plant needs 
all the leaves it can get ; itis only the branches 
that are to be checked in their growth. No 
one who has not tried it can have any idea of 
how valuable the leaves are to the Tomato 
plant. One may for experiment take off most 
of the leaves of a plant, and he will find the 
flavour insipid and in every way poor. Of 
course it is the peculiar acidity of the Tomato 
that gives it so much value to all of us, but the 
acid from a Tomato that has ripened under an 
insufficient amount of foliage is disagreeable to 
most tastes. 


Tarragon.—This is so constantly required 
in a green state, that some special eare is 
necessary to ensure an abundant supply of it. 
Its roots should, therefore, be potted in 
October, and introduced into a greenhouse or 
warm frame heat as required for the winter 
supply. Out of doors, when the soil is not 
naturally favourable to its growth, it should be 
mixed with a few barrow-loads of road scrap- 
ings and thoroughly decayed mortar-rubbish, 
and the beds should be raised a little above the 
level of the surrounding surface. By cutting 
portions of the plants for drying at different 
times we are never short of a supply of it.— 


J. G. 
a 





Town Gardens in Autumn.—Just now, 
when Oaks are turning brown on hill-sides and 
Chestnuts are shading off into yellow and russet ; 
when Grapes are purpling on sunny walls in sub- 
urban districts all around us; when the Chilian 
Passion-flower drapes our warm walls with its 
golden egg-like fruits, and the Virginian and 
Japanese Creepers are ablaze with crimson and 
gold, we long to see our town gardens made more 
interesting by the intelligent use of trees and 
shrubs which assume varied tints as their leaves 
decay in autumn. And we have a great wealth 
of material for this purpose, if we will only use 
it in the right way. The Sugar Maple (Acer 
saccharinum) is one of the most beautiful of all 
autumn trees; so is Pavia flava, the foliage of 
which, late in the year, is of the richest shades 
of orange and russet, while the leaves of the com- 
mon Scotch Laburnum, when they die off in au- 
tumn, are the colour of burnished gold. With 
these might be associated that hardiest and most 
graceful of all trees, the silvery-barked Birch, 
of which we have now numerous distinct forms, 
There are few trees in autumn more effective 
when planted among other kinds than Birches, 
and this may be seen any afternoon in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, where their slender trunks stand 
out as clear and as bright as shafts of burnished 
silver, and their graceful branches droop with 
spray-like elegance. With these we might asso- 
ciate the Liquidambars and the double-blossomed 
Cherries, the leaves of which die off bright yel- 
low, and by wreathing the stems and branches 
of our ornamental trees with Virginian Creeper, 
Grape Vines, Wistaria, or green and variegated 
Ivies, additional foliage effects may very readily 
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be obtained. Another source of beauty in au- 
tumn is found in our ornamental berry or fruit- 
bearing trees and shrubs, such as the Mountain 
Ash, large fruiting Hawthorns, the yellow and 
scarlet-fruited Siberian Crabs, Cotoneaster fri- 
gida, C. Simmondsi, Pyracantha japonica, Au- 
cubas, and many others, not forgetting the com- 
mon Arbutus, bearing its bright orange-red 
Strawberry-like fruits among glossy leaves and 
Lily-of-the-Valley-like flowers. How is it that 
the large fruiting forms of Crategus are go little 
grown in town gardens? They are as hardy as 
the common Hawthorn, and their fruit and fo- 
liage are both larger and more distinct than those 
of that well-known variety. Some of the varie- 
ties of Berberis Aquifolium are very beautiful 
in autumn and throughout the winter; and the 
American or Ghent Azaleas are nearly as beau- 
tiful in the autumn, when their foliage is chang- 
ing to crimson and gold, as in the spring, when 
covered with fragrant flowers. Pampas Grass 
and stately Yuccas, too, must not be overlooked, 
for both are useful and permanent. Those trees 
which remain fresh and green when others around 
them are changing into the ‘‘sered yellow leaf” 
are also useful, both for contrast and for enabling 
us to retain the freshness of summer as long as 
possible. To this class belong the Lombardy 
Poplar, the Ash, the Plane (just now the green- 
est of all town trees), and the Fig. This last- 
named tree is one of the best small-growing 
large-leaved trees for town gardens, its foliage 
equalling that of the Paulownia or Catalpa, 
while it is far hardier and makes a more luxu- 
riant growth than either as a standard or trained 
on walls. The Fig is quite at home in deep rich 
soils, and it makes a good fence if trained and 
tied down occasionally, while its leaves remain 
fresh and green until the frosts cut them off late 
in autumn. On protected patches of fresh green 
turf we might have tufts of hardy Cyclamens, 
autumnal Crocuses, and Colchicums, which 
would look more beautiful among the herbage, 
the latter also preventing their delicate flowers 
from becoming splashed by heavy rains. One 
of the hardiest, showiest, and best of all au- 
tumnal flowers, however, is the Chrysanthemum, 
and it is to this plant and its innumerable varie- 
ties that we must look for bright autumnal floral 
displays in town gardens, That Chrysanthe- 
mums can be grown in town is demonstrated in 
the Temple Gardens, where we have annually 
fine displays of these flowers, both under canvas 
and in the open air, 








ROSHS. 
NOTES ON ROSE CULTURE. 


A coop yellow loam, inclined to clay, ig the 
best soil for Roses; this, well drained and 
trenched 2 ft. deep, with a mixture of rotted 
cow manure, will insure a firm, vigorous growth, 
To every barrowful of manure may also be added 
half a bushel of 4-inch bones. This will give 
a more lasting supply of nourishment to the 
foots. Planting may be done at any time be- 
tween the fali of the leaf and the swelling of 
the buds in spring, though autumn planting is 
to be preferred to that done in spring. In any 
case the plants ought to be obtained early, Dur- 
ing the dull season they are less liable to injury 
than at any other time in transit, and they can 
be laid in the ground in a sheltered place until 
the situation in which they are to grow is ready 
for them, and to which they should be trans- 
ferred without undue exposure, 

Pruning is an operation which requires judg- 
ment both as to manner and time. Newly-planted 
Roses should not be pruned until the points of 
the shoots have burst into leaf. The period of 
blooming will be somewhat later than with esta- 
blished plants pruned earlier, but good blooms 
may nevertheless be expected, and, what is more 
important, the future health of the plant will be 
promoted. In the case of dwarfs or standards, 
a cup-like form is the best shape at which to 
aim, each shoot springing away equally outwards 
and upwards from a common centre, Therefore, 
prune back to a bud pointing outwards, whether 
it be the second, third, fourth, or fifth bud from 
the base, in the case of an established plant, and 
afterwards, when the growth is more advanced, 
disbud all shoots having a tendency to unduly 
crowd the centre, or cross or interfere with the 
others. This is a rule which should guide the 
inexperienced not only in Rose pruning, but also 
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in that of all other kinds of bushes. In the case 
of newly-planted Roses prune back to three, 
four, five, or even six buds from the base, bear- 
ing in mind what has been said. This applies 
to the larger section of Hybrid Perpetuals and 
others commonly known as standard, half- 
standard, and dwarf Roses. 

Planting.—In planting dwarf Roses put 
the junction of the scion with the stock at least 
lin. below the general surface of the soil. The 
tendency of the stock to throw up suckers is 
thereby checked, and the emission of roots from 
the scion itself is greatly promoted. The séca- 
teur is the best pruning implement for an ama- 
teur, though nothing can beat the knife for 
speed, precision, and cleanness of cut in the 
hands of a practical operator. 

Insects.—Green fly is the greatest. pest 
with which the Rose grower has to contend, and 
nothing is more effectual in the way of destroy- 
ing it than Tobacco smoke, where its application 
is practicable. I have seen a hood made of oiled 
paper, stretched over a light wicker-work frame, 
placed over the plant, and by the introduction 
of the nozzle of the fumigator through a hole at 
the bottom the application of Tobacco smoke 
has been most effectually done. Fowler’s Insec- 
ticide is also a useful composition for destroying 
green fly. There are likewise some species of 
caterpillar which in the earlier part of the season 
are pests to Rose growers. “he best remedy 
for these is to nip them between the finger and 
thumb. Next to green fly, mildew is the great- 
est enemy with which the Rose grower has to 
contend. To cure this, when the sun has lost 
its power in the afternoon, damp the affected 
trees with the syringe, then, with the sulphur- 
ator or a dredging-box apply flowers of sulphur 
or sulphur vivum perfectly dry. Another way is 
to take 1 1b, of sulphur vivum, and put as much 
water to it as will work it up intoa paste ; it will 
be easily dissolved in about 3 gals. of water, and 
should beapplied with a syringe, keeping the mix- 
ture well stirred. Itisof importance to use sul- 
phur vivum, which is more effectual than common 
yellow sulphur. 

The tendency of modern gardening seems to 
be to isolate whole families of flowers into groups, 
and the Rose has doubtless so many charms of 
its own, that we cannot have too much of it, 
and a large bed of Roses in full bloom is cer- 
tainly a grand object ; but their beanty is short- 
lived, and I like best to see them in mixed bor- 
ders, where, when in bloom, their charms are 
heightened by contrast with other flowers. 
Climbing Roses have a pleasing effect. when asso- 
ciated with Honeysuckle in a hedge, or on a 
rustic porch, and in many unexpested situations 
and combinations which will readily suggest 
themselves. SASS 

Carlisle, 





Cuttings of Roses Under Cloches.— 
Cuttings of Roses are easily taken from Sep- 
tember till the last week in October. Choose 
a well sheltered spot, at the foot of a wall if pos- 
sible, and which can be easily shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. Prepare the ground 
thus: First make it firm and level, then spread 
over it evenly 6 in. thick of short dry stable 
manure ; over the manure place from 3 in. to 
4 in. of sharp sand, the sand to be slightly 
moist. Prepare the cuttings in lengths of from 
2 in. to6 in. each, according to the strength of 
the shoots. The best cuttings are those taken 
off with a heel. The sections are made im- 
mediately below an eye. Cut off all the leaves 
to one-third of their length, the leaf-stalks to be 
left attached to the cuttings. Now press down 
the cloche on the sand, so as to leave the 
mark of its circumference, and within this mark 
put in the cuttings at about 1 in. apart, and to 
the depth of from # in. to 1}in., according to 
their diameter. Then lightly syringe and 
cover over with the cloche. In winter fill up 
round the cloche with dry leaves, and cover with 
a mat in frosty weather. In favourable situa- 
tions these cuttings may be planted out in May 
at 1 ft. apart. In less favoured districts it is 
well to leave them alone until June; then take 
off the cloche and transplant in October. Many 
of the cuttings put in in September and Octo- 
ber should bloom in August next year. I have 
Roses now in bloom that were put in as cuttings 
last October under cloches. The cloches in 
France cost less than a franc each; the nursery- 
men here charge 2s, 6d. for them.—Ompov. 
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HYACINTHS IN BEDS AND BORDERS. 


THERE is no better situation for the culture of 
the Hyacinth in the open air than a sheltered 
| Hh bed or southern border, with a sharp slope to 
| Hh | the south; in any position it is important that 
|, the surface should be convex or pitched, so 
that no stagnant water in the winter can rest on 
the surface ; thus made, the bed will be dry. 


| 
ML Soil and Manure.—The soil should be 
Hh light, rich, and sandy. Though many assert 
that Hyacinths seldom do so well anywhere as 
under the influence of sea-spray, our experience 
proves that they grow as well without it ; while 
it is equally certain that salt is a dangerous fer- 
tilising agent, unless for such decidedly saline 
plants as Seakale or Asparagus. If the soil be 
stiff and clayey, have it removed to a depth of 
2 ft., and fill up with a mixture of leaf-mould, 
peat, and well-rotted manure, and if possible 
silver sand ; in any case the soil should be rich 
and dry when prepared. In the place of horse 
manure, old cow manure may be used. 

Planting.—The best time for planting is 
from the beginning of October to the latter part 
of December ; if planted too soon the Hyacinth 
will be too forward before the hardest of the 
winter is past; if too late, the bulbs will be 
partially exhausted before they are put into the 
earth, By planting in succession through these 
three months, we have Hyacinths also in suc- 
| cession for several months in the spring. As to 
the manner of planting, perhaps the worst mode 
is that of dibbling in the bulbs, as the pressure 
of the dibble is apt to leave the ground hard, 
whereas the soil at the base of Hyacinths should 
be rather loose, so that the roots may start and 
|| grow away freely. When this precaution is 
neglected, we often find that the mass of roots 
lifts the bulb out of the ground. For planting 
make a shallow trench with hoe or spade 3 in. 
deep and of a uniform depth ; place the bulbs 
at the bottom and replace the soil, pressing it 
firmly at the top. Sometimes 3 in. of soil are 
taken off the surface of the bed, and the place 
of the bulbs marked at distances of 6 in., 9 in., 
or 12 in. apart, 9 in. being a good average ; 
place a small handful of riv er-sand for each bulb 
to rest upon, and return the soil. It is a good 

plan, perhaps, to place stakes to the bulbs before 

i covering them, as if this be not done the bulbs 

are often staked through when the flower-stems 

need support ; it is also a good practice to cover 

the beds over with 2 in. or 3 in, of Cocoa-nut 

fibre refuse, which renders the surface frost- 
proof. 

Protecting the Flowers.—The bulbs 
need no more attention until the flower-stems 
are much advanced, unless very severe weather 
intervenes, when they should have a mat or 
some oiled calico thrown over them. Water- 
proof calico is also useful in very wet weather, 
excess of water, especially when iced by Febru- 
ary frosts and March winds, being by no means 
good for Hyacinths, which will thrive all the 
better for being sheltered by a waterproof cover- 
ing. Hyacinths in the open air hardly ever 
require artificial watering, the natural moisture 
of the soil and the strength of the manure mixed 
with it being sufficient to carry them through. 
Tie up the flower-stems as soon as they rise 
above the foliage, and have protection at hand, 
| as sleety frosts may destroy the flower-stems 
during severe weather. 

Treatment After Blooming.—After 
blooming, the bulbs, if expected to flower again, 
must be left undisturbed until the leaves wither 
or die of their own accord. The bulbs should 
. then be taken up and dried in a stack for a week 
or two, and finally placed in the sun for a few 
hours, and the dry leaves pulled off. Offsets 
should be removed likewise from the bulbs, and 
stored in dry sand or earth till planting time 

comes again. Hyacinths especially deteriorate 
if left in the soil, and it may be laid down as a 
maxim that the more liberally the bulbs are 
treated after flowering, the more useful the 
bulbs will be for another season. Offsets, if 
carefully cultivated in a rich piece of light soil 
for two or three years will then produce a good 
many flowering bulbs, but, as a rule, imported 
bulbs are best; however carefully they may be 
cultivated in England, they seldom or never 
flower again so well as the first season, and so 
generally is this admitted that many throw the 
old bulbs away annually and procure new sup- 
. plies. A good plan is to plant in the mixed 
border, when they often make a good show 
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amongst herbace 
of shrubberies. 
tinct colours of red, yellow, blue, white, or 
mixed, are to be bought at a cheap rate from any 
respectable seedsman or nurseryman, and a com- 
paratively grand display may be made on a large 
scale with little outlay. 


beautiful of hardy annuals for spring flowering. 
They require to be sown now in order to secure 
strong plants before severe weather sets in, and 
if well thinned out and the soil be rich they 
will give a grand display of blossom during 
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ous plants, or skirting the fronts 
Selections for bedding in dis- 


















































































Godetias.—These are among the most 





Godetia rubicunda. 


and if seed be sown again in 
of bloom may be easily kept 
up. As pot plants for window culture these 
Godetias are excellent. They require to be 
grown out-of-doors or in a cold frame till they 
show bloom, when they may be placed in a 
sunny window, where if kept well watered they 
will bloom for many weeks. The flowers should 
be clipped off as soon as they fade in order to 
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May and June, 
April a succession 





Godetia Whitneyi. 


prolong the season of blooming. Among the 
best kinds are G. Whitneyi, G. Lady Albemarle, 
G. Lindleyana, G. The Bride, and G. rubicunda, 
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LILY CULTURE. 


Many of the common Lilies, such as the old 
r, the Orange, &c., will thrive 
in almost dry soil, and are not fastidious as re- 
gards situation, although they prefer a certain 
Even these free- 
owever, give better results 
when some provision is made to meet their pecu- 
If the natural staple is very 
lighten it by the admixture 
of river-sand, leaf-mould, or eanything of a like 
light and parching, 
d loam, or good, free, rich 
d mulch around them with 
short Grass or something of a like nature during 

If the culture of such 
auratum, Krameri, japo- 
nicum, or any of the more rare and beautiful 
d, then a thorough pre- 
There are 
few kinds of Lilies that might not be grown 
with success in almost any part of England 


White, the Tige 


amount of shade and shelter. 
growing kinds, h 


liar requirements. 
heavy and retentive, 


nature ; if, on the contrary, 
add thereto some soun 
soil of any kind, an 


the summer months. 
kinds as speciosum, 


kinds is to be attempte 
paration of the soil must be made. 
but 


were their special likings more carefully con 





then, in nine cases out of ten, completely disap 


sidered. lL. auratum and speciosum will thrive 
for a season or two almost anywhere, and will 
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Why is this? Why, is often asked, do 
they flourish for a time and then die away ? 
Simply because, being planted in unsuitable soil 
and in an ill-drained situation, the roots and 
bulbs perish through excess of humidity. 
Lilies do not like full exposure to the hot sun, 
and they never appear so much at home as when 
pushing up through dwarf evergreen or decidu- 
ous shrubs, where the greater portion of the © 
stem and the roots are protected against its — 
scorching rays. They also dislike rough or cut- | 
ting winds, and rejoice in a cool, moist atmo- 
sphere during the summer months. Beds or 
borders occupied by Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
&c., where the soil is pure peat, is found to be 
just the place where the Japanese species flou- 
rish best, and where they do not appear to wear 
out. Supposing, however, that such natural 
advantages do not exist, then we must choose 

a position in the shadiest and most sheltered 
part of the garden. Hxcavate the natural soil 
to a depth of 18 in., and should the situation 
lay low and damp, ensure good drainage by 
placing about 4 in. of brick rubble, or bushes, 
or anything likely to serve the purpose, at the 
bottom, filling up with good peat. This may 
appear to many to be too expensive, but almost 
everyone who owns a garden might carry out 
these details on a small scale, and the grower 
will certainly find that a dozen bulbs well 
planted will give greater pleasure than hundreds 
could do if the proper means are not taken to 
ensure their well-being. 

Plant the bulbs some 6 in. deep in the soil, 
and allow them to remain undisturbed, and they 
will yearly increase in luxuriance and effective- 
ness. Some recommend a mixture of loam and 
peat for planting them in, This is undoubtedly 
the best compost for pot culture, but our winters 
being generally moist, it is imperative that the 
soil for outdoor culture should be of a free and 
porous nature, and that every facility should be 
afforded for surplus moisture draining away. I 
therefore counsel the exclusive employment of 
peat for the rarer kinds, and if it should be of 
a somewhat sandy nature so much the better ; 
in any case, the addition of some coarse silver 
sand cannot but prove beneficial. Having 
planted the bulbs and marked the places, the 
next step is to plant some low-growing ever- 
greens, which may carpet the soil, and thus 
preserve it cool and moist. Such things as 
Skimmia japonica and oblata, Pernettyas, aul- 
theria procumbens, Daphne Cneorum, Menziesia 
polyfolia, Heaths of kinds, and Rhododendrons 
of the Alpine section, such as chamecistus, hir- 
sutum, and precox, are all excellent for the 
purpose, and are exceedingly ornamental in 
themselves. 

A portion of the garden thus arranged cannot 
fail to be a source of constant pleasure, as if 
planted with a variety of Lilies, a succession 
of bloom will be maintained throughout the 
summer months. For pot culture a good heap 
of compost should be prepared, consisting of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould in equal proportions. 
There are some species which demand pure 
peat, but the beginner should limit himself to 
the more well-known kinds, of which the cul- 
ture may be said to be well understood, such as 
auratum, speciosum and varieties, longiflorum 
and varieties, canadense, superbum, and Thun- 
bergianum atro-sanguineum, Procure the bulbs 
in the autumn, and pot them either singly in 
6-in, or three together in 8-in. pots. Give good 
drainage, water moderately, and plunge the pots 
quite to the rims in a cold frame, there to remain 
until they commence to grow, when air should 
be freely admitted, When all danger of frost 
is past, place them ina sheltered and cool posi. 
tion in the open air, watering freely when ii 
full growth, and syringing the foliage in ho 
weather, When the blooms begin to expand 
remove them to an airy and cool greenhouse. 
Byfleet. J 
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A very Free-flowering Everlasting 
When ordering my flower seeds in spring . 
got among others a penny packet of Xeranthe 
mum, which sowed about a square yard. Iti 
now a dense mass about 2 ft. high, with hundred 
of flower-buds on it. I have already gathere: 
a great many, and many new ones are openin. 
every day. The flowers are purple (dark an 
light) and yellow, double, semi-double, an 
single. I have also gathered a splendid crop 
Rhodanthe maculata, and have as good a one « 
Helichrysum—some of it gathered, and most < 


Sept, 25, 1880.) 





it nearly ready. All were sown in the open 


border.—Perp. 

Shrubby Gromwell (Lithospermum fruti- 
cosum).—This singularly beautiful little plant is 
a real gem on outside rockeries in spring and 
early summer, the intense blue of its flowers 
being quite equal to that of any of our alpine 
Gentians. Itis a compact-growing, old-fashioned 
little plant, and the freedom with which it may 
be increased places it within the reach of every- 
body. It may be propagated either by means of 
division or by cuttings inserted in a warm bor- 
der under a hand-light in summer, and shaded 
for a few days with a piece of mat or other ma- 
terial. The following is, however, the best and 
most certain mode of increasing it: A few of 
the plants should be lifted and potted early in 
autumn, so that they may have time to get well 
established before the winter, and have the pro- 
tection of a cold frame after the middle of No- 
vember. The sashes should, however, always 
either be drawn completely off, or tilted up on 
the side opposite to the direction from which the 
wind blows, unless the weather is too severe to 
permit of such being done. Towards the end 
of February these plants should be looked over, 
cleaned, top-dressed, and introduced into the 
propagating pit. This sudden change induces 
them to make young growths rapidly, which 
may be taken off and inserted as ordinary cut- 
tings. They strike root readily, when they 
should be potted singly into 24-in. pots and 
again plunged in bottom-heat, where they soon 
establish themselves, and after they make 
another 2 in. of growth, their points should 
be cut off for a similar purpose. A week or so 
after being deprived of their tops they should 
be lifted outof the plunging material, and, after 
being levelled, set for a day or two on the top of 
it; then they should be placed on a side shelf 
near the light. Unless it is necessary to obtain 
a large stock of this plant, it is not advisable to 
take more than one cutting off each cutting ; 
but the old plants, from three weeks after they 
are brought in until a sufficient quantity of young 
plants has been obtained, will, if properly treated, 
continue to yield cuttings abundantly. No 
flowers should be permitted to develop them- 
selves during the season of propagation, as their 
presence only hinders that work, as well as ex- 
hausts the plants. Thus treated, compact little 
plants may be had in about two months, and be- 
fore planting them out they should be gradually 
but thoroughly hardened off; indeed, I do not 
think they can ever be safely trusted outside 
before May. Six or eight good plants started in 
this manner in February should, by the end of 
April, furnish at least three hundred good young 
plants.—W. F. 


Cineraria maritima.—This, though an 
old inhabitant of our gardens, is not so often 
seen as it ought to be. The whole plant is of 
the purest silvery white, with the exception of 
the upper surfaces of the leaves, which are 
greenish, although in a degree covered with 
wool, and perhaps in the whole vegetable king- 
dom no leaf is more beautifully cut. Itis of a 
shrubby habit and may be freely used in the 
outsides of choice masses of shrubs ; those, too, 
who edge their masses of shrubs with some par- 
ticular plant will find this a very striking plant, 
as it may be kept to any height that may be 
required, and a mass of this plant edged with 
some dark green dwarf shrub would be a sight, 
and, if properly attended to, would equal, if not 
excel, any of the Centaureas. Itisa fine plant 
for toning down masses of blue or purple ; a few 
plants might also be introduced with advantage 
into the conservatory. In short, from its pecu- 
liar whiteness, it is attractive in any place, and 
is a most charming window plant.—T. W. O. 


Wintering Pelargoniums in Cellars. 
—Take up the plants, shake off the earth from the 
roots, trim off the longer ones, and head back the 
tops freely ; then place as many of these trimmed 
plants in a box or small tub as can be crowded 
in without much pressure in the same position 
as they would stand when planted in pots. 
Then pour in among the roots as much dry clean 
sand as will compactly fill all the interstices, 
occasionally shaking it to settle the sand till the 
tub is nearly full; place them in a cellar where 
they can receive as much light as possible, and 
keep the sand slightly moist by occasional water- 
ing. In very damp cellars no watering will be 
required. The roughest boxes will do, The 
plants will require a little occasional attention 


a 
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during winter, to see if all is right, and that 
they are not suffering from any cause, which a 
little experience on the part of the attendant 
will enable him to ascertain. 


Gilias.—These are hardy annuals growing 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. high, and bearing for a long 
time in succession abundance of blue, white, 
lavender, or rose-coloured blossoms. The seed 





Gilia laciniaca. 


may be sown in autumn for spring blooming, 
and in April for summer and autumn display. 
They should be grown in masses to be effective, 
and the soil should be light and well enriched 





Gilia tricolor. 


with decomposed horse or cow manure, The 
flowers are useful for small bouquets or vases, 
and last for a long time in water. The best 
kinds are G. achillezfolia major (blue), G. a. 





Gilia capitata. 


alba (white), G. capitata (lavender), G. tricolor 
(white and purple), G. rosea splendens (rose), and 
G. nivalis (white). A mixed packet of seed will 
also give a fine variety of colours. 

Wintering Half-hardy Bedding 
Plants.—Most kinds of half-hardy bedding 
plants are readily struck from cuttings inserted 
about this time (September), but they succeed 
much better if struck earlier, say the first week 
in August. All sections of the Pelargonium 
family, including the variegated and tricolor 
kinds, will root readily in pots or boxes filled 
with light, sandy soil and placed in the open 
air, or they may be inserted in the open border 
and taken up and potted about the beginning 
of October. In the absence of a greenhouse or 
glass structure they may be wintered in a 
ight room as near the windows as possible, set- 
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ting them back during severe frosty weather, 
and giving very little water during the dull days 
of winter. Frost should, of course, be excluded 
by fire-heat or otherwise, although 3° or 4° will 
not injure them. Verbenas, Calceolarias, &c., 
may be inserted in the form of cuttings in a 
mixture of sand and finely-sifted leaf-mould 
using well-drained pots some 6 in. in diameter, 
and these should be placed in a frame, which 
should be kept quite close until the cuttings are 
fairly rooted, when air may be freely admitted 
whenever the weather is fine. Such plants may 
generally be wintered in an ordinary garden 
frame, but care must be taken to cover the 
frame with mats or litter during very severe 
frosty weather, when water should be given 
very sparingly, and only when the soil is found 
to be dry. Those not in possession of glass 
structures should trust more to annual 
plants for furnishing their flower beds than they 
usually do, Annuals may generally be sown 
where they are intended to flower about the end 
of April or early in May, or, what is better, 
they may be sown in pans, pots, or boxes about 
the beginning of April, and placed in a frame 
on a slight bottom-heat, pricking the young 
plants out when large encugh into other pots or 
pans, and gradually inuring them to the open 
air, finally planting them in their beds soon 
after the middle of May. Many annuals make 
excellent bedding plants. Nothing can surpass 
in beauty some of the varieties of Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Dianthus Heddewigi and its varieties, 
some of the dwarf Marigolds, Asters, Stocks, 
&ec., allof which will remain in great beauty 
throughout the greater part of the season.—P. 








THE SHRUBBERY, 


A Fine Hedge.—tThe prettiest Quick-set 
hedge I ever saw was in Ireland, forming a 
boundary fence between some pleasure grounds 
and the public road. It was straight and im- 
pervious as a wall, and as thick and close at the 
bottom as at the top. When I saw itin win- 
ter it had quite a brilliant effect ; being made of 
Beech or Hornbeam, with Hollies at intervals of 
12 ft. or more, it was much less monotonous and 
warmer to the eye than Evergreens alone would 
have been, the bright warm brown of the 
Beech contrasting finely with the shining green 
of the Holly. This fine hedge must have been 
very old, being about 7 ft. high, and it extended 
for a considerable distance, doing much credit 
to the Irish workmen, who had inarched the 
young branches well from the beginning.—H. 


Sowing Broom Seed.—Most kinds of 
Broom, but more especially those of the largest 
growth, known as Portugal Broom, flower early 
in May, and ripen their seeds by September ; 
and the sooner these seeds are committed to the 
ground after they have been gathered, the better 
plants will they make the following summer. 
They may, however, be sown with Gorse in the 
spring, or transplanted among it as seedlings. 
It is difficult to say in what proportion these 
seeds should be sown together for ornamental 
purposes, but we would recommend a trial of 1 
lb. of Broom to 3 lb. of Gorse.—A. J. B. 


Garrya elliptica is a dark-foliaged, hand- 
some evergreen, of free, quick growth after the 
first two years, or when well established. It 
should be planted in good well-prepared soil, 
and will then speedily cover an unsightly wall. 
Its long catkin-like inflorescence is at this sea- 
son both singular and interesting. 

Eucalyptus globulus as‘a Dis- 
infectant.—It seems to me a fact worthy of 
recording that, having planted about a fortnight 
ago a small plant of the above, 4 ft. high, close 
to a cesspool, so that the roots might gain some 
nourishment from it, and sheltered by some Fir 
trees, all offensive smell, even in this hot 
weather, has disappeared. I mean to give this 
plant a trial as to whether it will stand the 
winter here (the east coast of Scotland).— 
Hi. 





Garden Ornaments.—I made a handy 
little table for my garden in the following 
manner: I obtained from a cheesemonger the 
lid of a cheese box, round the edge of which 
I nailed pieces of the sul (purchased at the 
cooper) 3 in. long, pointed at the ends. For 
the stand or pedestal I used broom-handles 

nd Dahlia sticks, and with the exception of 
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the rustic edging I painted it green, and then 
varnished the whole. The table is very firm, 
and will stand any amount of knocking about 
without injury. A very pretty and useful 
little box (rustic) for in or out-of-doors I made 
as follows : For the foundation I got an empty 
blacking box 13 in. long, 5 in. deep, and 7 in. 
wide ; I then cut pieces of the old hoop (pre- 
viously alluded to) into lengths of 7 in. and 
painted them top and bottom ;I then fixed them 
on with French nails clenched inside. I made 
plenty of holes in the bottom for drainage. The 
stand, in form of a tripod, I made of thick pea- 
sticks with two pieces running the whole length 
of the box, so that the pressure on the stand 
should be equal. The stand itself I ornamented 
with pieces of cork ; I then varnished the whole 
once or twice, and very well it looks. Last 
winter I had it full of Ferns in the sitting- 


greenhouse warmth. 
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Such persistent flowerers 
are they that the smallest examples keep on 
blooming, but where the plants are not wanted 
until later on, the flowers should be picked out as 
soon as formed, which will much accelerate 
their attaining size. Weak manure water will 
be found of great use to them. 


Lilies.—As these die down whatever potting 
or renewal of the surface soil is required will 
be much better carried out now than later on, 
as when they are put in out-of-the-way places 
where many are compelled to accommodate 
them, the re-potting and consequent disturbance 
of the roots get deferred until fibres are being 
made, when much injury isdone. All the kinds 
that form young bulbs on the lower part of the 
flower-stem that is under the soil, but above the 
principal bulbs, should be gone over now with a 





room, and this summer I have in it Lobelias and 
a fine crimson Geranium.—A. H. B. 








THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 2'7.—Potting Double White Feverfew 
from borders; also a quantity of Selaginella in 3-in. 
pots for room decoration ; potting up Pinks on account 
of wireworm. Putting first batch of Roman Hyacinths 
and Roman Narcissus to force in very slight heat; put- 
ting Myrtles and Orange trees into conservatory ; also 
Heliotropes in pits for winter flowering; taking up and 
potting Hollyhocks, and placing them in a cold pit ; 
pricking out Cauliflowers, also Red and Green Cabbage, 
and more Lettuce; nailing in Peach trees a little ; 
syringing Peach trees with soap-suds and Tobacco-water 
for green-fly ; also Azaleasfor thrips, using 4 02. of soft soap 
to a can of water ; cutting Marjoram, tying it in bundles 
and putting them ina Vinery to dry ; roping some Onions 
to put in loft for keeping ; getting up Carrots and Beet- 
root. 

Sept. 28.—Potting Japan Lilies; also Solomon’s 
Seal for forcing ; getting scented leaved Pelargoniums in- 
topits ; putting in cuttings of Viola cornutain coldframe ; 
pricking out Cauliflowers under the protection of a south 
wall; putting cases over French Beans in the open bor- 
der; gathermg Winter Nélis, Winter Bon Chrétien, 
Gansel’s Bergamot, Brown Beurré, and Thompson’s 
Pears. 

Sept. 29.—Potting Pelargoniums, consisting of old 
plants of Mrs. Pollock, Goldfinch, Cloth of Gold, and 
Goldea Chain, from flower beds; putting Primulas into 
lean-to pits, keeping them at from 55° to 60° at night ; 
putting Eucharis into Cucumber pit for winter flowers ; 
gathering Marie Louise, Napoleon, Beurré Supertfin, 
Jersey Gratioli, Zephirin Grégoire, Beurré Diel, Crassane, 
Colmar, Beurré d’Aremberg, and Louise Bonne of Jersey 
Pears; also Golden Pippin and Broadling Apples; get- 
ting up all root crops; getting Onions under cover ; 
making a frame ready for Calceolaria cuttings ; spread- 
ing manure on land for spring Cabbages ; earthing up 
winter Cucumber plants. 

Sept. 30.—Sowing Cucumbers for planting in Janu- 
ary ; taking up some seedling Lobelias and putting them 
in well-drained boxes; getting all Mignonette, Salvias, 
and Pelargoniums under cover; taking up Cauliflowers 
and putting them into a cool place to keep; planting 
Maréchal Niel Roses in greenhouse, also a large quarter 
of Cabbage out-of-doors for spring use; gathered all 
fruit except Easter Beurré Pears and Nonpareil Apples ; 
putting some fresh soil to Peach trees ; putting lights on 
Peach-house and Vinery, not shutting them up, however, 
except in bad weather ; keeping Cucumbers at night 
about 70°, and Mushroom-shed about 55°. 

October 1.—Potting Magnolias, also late Tulips and 
Anemones, and plunging them ; getting Callas under 
cover, also Carnations into pits for winter flowering ; 
housing all greenhouse plants which had been placed 
out-of-doors for a time; putting Achimenes beside pipes 
in stove; re-arranging Orchid-houses; planting last 
year’s forced bulbs to bloom in spring ; pricking off four 
lights of Cauliflower plants in frames; gathering Peas 
sown July 10. 

Oct. 2.—Cleaning June-struck MHeliotropes and 
putting them in greenhouse ; laying in a large quantity 
of Cerastium; clearing scale off Peach trees; putting 
rough frame together for the protection of half-hardy 
plants ; beginning to make turf pit; cleaning autumn- 
sown Onions; pulling up and burning all vegetables in 
garden as they get useless. 


Glasshouses. 


Double Primulas.—These are not nearly 
go much grown as the single varieties, which, to 
some extent, may be accounted for by their 
much less showy character and liability to damp 
off unless somewhat differently treated from the 
single kinds, but where the flowers are needed 
for cutting, the advantages are very much in 
favour of the double ones, as they do not drop 
nearly so quick. Where a little more warmth 
can be given them all through the winter, little 
difficulty will be found with them. Nothing 
answers so well as a small pit or house whee 
they can be kept to themselves, or in company 
with Cyclamens that are wanted to flower early, 
kept near the light with a moderate admission 
of air on fine days and a night temperature of 
from 45° to 50°; damp will not give much 
trouble, and the plants will keep on thriving, 
making double the progress possible in ordinary 





view to remove these, whether the main roots 
require potting or not, as if the young bulbs are 
allowed to remain, the pots in a single season 
get so crowded that the soil is not capable of 
sustaining the flowering bulbs in the way they 
require. Strong loam with a little admixture 
of leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand will 
grow all the strong-growing kinds ‘stouter, and 
so to enable them to produce a greater number 
of flowers than peat, and also to induce them 
to increase faster. The weaker-rooting, less 
free-growing kinds peat seems to suit best. 
Attention as to re-potting soon after the tops 
have decayed is particularly advisable in the 
case of bulbs that have only this summer made 
their first growth after beingimported. These, 
especially L. auratum, frequently make growth 
and sometimes even produce a flower or two, at 
the same time forming little or no roots. Bulbs 
of this description very seldom live beyond the 
first season, and they are usually such as have 
begun to push roots after arriving in this 
country previous to being potted, and the young 
tender fibres being injured before or at the time 
of potting died right back, when through in- 
ability in the bulbs to push more roots there was 
nothing to support them, the shoot growth they 
made generally being the exhaustive and last 
efforts the plants were able to make. All who 
purchase imported Lilies, and thisspecies in par- 
ticular, should get some, and as soon as the first 
importations arrive pot them at once, as these 
generally give the most satisfactory results. 
Another matter we would impress upon young 
cultivators is the absolute necessity for using 
small pots; even in the case of established 
plants, that is, those which have been grown 
in the country some time, it frequently happens 
that they are over-potted. 


Scented-leaved Pelargoniums. — 
Many of the winter-flowering plants, forced 
or otherwise and required for cutting, are 
weak in perfume, and a handsome-looking 
bouquet is all but scentless. This is easily 
remedied where a sufficient quantity of the 
sweet-leaved Pelargoniums are grown to meet 
the requirements of the very different tastes in 
this matter, from the rose-perfumed P. grave- 
olens and the varieties of P. capitatum to the 
ordinary citron and lemon-scented kinds; these, 
if wellmanaged, soas to get stout healthy growth 
in them with ample clean foliage that has never 
been allowed to get infested with aphides, and 
if kept under glass early in the season and then 
turned out in the open air during the latter part 
of summer, will get their leaves hardened enough 
to keep fresh in a cut state for some days, but 
though so easily grown they need sufficient 
attention to have them in the best condition. 


Callas.—Where these are grown on the sys- 
tem of division in the spring, and planting in 
the open ground with a view to their being 
potted up in the autumn, they should at once 
be lifted and placed in the pots in which they 
are to bloom; these need not be larger than 
will just admit their 100ts and a moderate 
amount of soil without too much cramping, as 
when they have flowered through the winter 
and spring they will again be turned out-ol- 
doors as before. They/are water-loving plants, 
and will bear the soil well moistening imme- 
diately they are potted; grown in this way 
their leaves are very stout, and the petioles 
consequently are much less likely to be broken, 
and their handsome foliage, when perfect, adds 
so much to their appearance when in bloom, 
that it is worth a little extra labour to keep 
it whole, Asingle stick to each pot, so as to 
just support the leaves, will be found sufficient 





to ensure this. 
placed close in any house or pit available, where 
they can remain till the roots have got estab- 
lished, and after a time be placed in the green- 
house to bring them into flower as required, 














now is the right time to prepare 
to plant them. 
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The plants when potted may be 


Flower Garden. 
Bedding Plants.—In cases in which it 


may have been difficult, or even impossible, to 
obtain at an earlier period a sufficiency of cut- 
tings of any variety of bedding plants, this 
deficiency may now be made good, and the 
propagation of 
to a close as speedily as possible. 
ding Calceolarias, which are always found to 
succeed best when the cuttings are inserted 
somewhat late, 
commenced with. 
cessfully propagated in cold pits or frames, 
either in pots or otherwise. 
they may be some 8 in. in diameter, and should 
be well drained, and the soil may be composed 
of one-half leaf-mould finely sifted, while the 
other half may be sharp river or pit sand, which 
will answer the purpose quite as well as the 
best silver sand. They may be wintered in 
the pits or frames in which they have been 
struck, and will of course require the protection 
of mats, 
Treated thus, they will generally be found by 
the end of March to be in good order for trans- 
planting into temporary pits or trenches, where 
they can have the necessary protection which 
they may require during very 
from such quarters they may be transferred to 
the flower beds in May. 


all such plants should be brought 
Even bed- 


may soon, or even now, be 
These plants are most suc- 


If pots are used 


&c., when the weather is severe. 


severe weather ; 


Carnations and Picotees.—Arrange- 


ments must now be made to remove all layers 
and pot them either singly in 
pair of plants in pots of a larger size. 
compost that seems to answer best is four parts 
good sweet maiden loam, 


3-in. pots or a 
The 


one part leaf-mould, 


and one part sharp sand, When the plants are 


potted place them at once in a cold frame, 


water with a fine-rosed watering-pot, and then 
place the lights over them, keeping them 
rather close and shaded for a week until they 
have formed fresh roots. 


Dahlias.—The bloomsshould still be thinned 
out, and the stems should be tied to the sticks 
as they advance in growth, as the plants are 
very heavy and easily injured by winds. Shade 
the flowers, especially the light-coloured and 
pink ones, and see that the ground is kept 
stirred with the hoe. 


Gladioli.—The ground between the rows 
should be well stirred with a hoe, or if it is 
wet, the surface may be lightly forked over, in 
order that there may be a good opportunity for 
the bulbs to ripen. It is not likely that they 
can ripen well when the soil is trodden hard 
between the rows, the surface quite wet, and 
in places covered with a growth of green Con- 


ferve. 


have done well, 
a bed in which 
When a Pink is lifted out of 
the ground it does not seem as if the roots run 
far from the mainstem, but they do. They run 
well into the ground, and it is best to trench 
the beds 2 ft. deep, working into them some 
good rotted stable manure, some of it at the 
bottom of the trench, and some of it 6in, under 
the surface. 


Tulips.—If the ground intended for these 
has been cleared from other plants the beds 
may be prepared at once. Growers who make 
a speciality of them take infinite pains to pre- 

are the beds well, excavating the soil to a con- 
siderable depth, and then filling the space with 
good loam mixed with rotten manure. Those 
who cannot afford this would do well to trench 
the ground to a considerable depth and manure 
it well; then at planting time they should 
place about 6 in. of rotten, chopped-up turfy 
loam on the surface, and in that plant the bulbs 
with a little sand under and over them. 


Fruit. 

Apples and Pears.—Most kinds of these 
will soon be ready to gather, and the moment 
they seem ripe enough let it be done, as we may 
soon expect high winds, and ungathered ripe 
fruit will be either destroyed or fit for use 
only as windfalls. Pears, especially late kinds, 
if gathered too soon are rendered worthless, as 
they never ripen either to be fit for cooking or 


Pinks.—If pipings of these 
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dessert, but shrivel and become hard and dry. 
A good criterion by which to decide whether a 
Pear is fit to gather or not is to gently raise the 
fruit, and if it parts readily from the tree, it 
is fit to gather. Another plan is to cut open 
a fruit, and if the pips be brown, the crop may 
be gathered. The same rule applies to Apples, 
though none but the very late kinds suffer from 
early gathering ‘to the same extent as Pears, 
After housing the fruit the room will require to 
be freely ventilated for a week or two until the 
fruit is dry and inured to the temperature of 
the house ; sudden fluctuations more than any- 
thing else induce dampanddecay. Fruit show- 
ing the slightest signs of decay should be 
instantly removed, for if left an atmosphere is 
thereby engendered inimical to the good keeping 
of the remainder. If space permit let the fruit 
be placed on the shelves in single layers; any 
extra labour involved in so placing it will 
be more than repaid by the despatch with 
which it can be examined in order to detect bad 
fruit, 

Peaches and Nectarines, and also late 
Plums, should be gathered a day or two before 
they are fully ripe, and placed in the fruit room. 
Fruit so gathered is much more highly flavoured 
than when used direct from the trees. As soon 
as the latter are cleared of fruit wash well any 
that are affected with red spider or mildew. 
Plenty of clear water applied with force for the 
former, and soapsuds for the latter, are two 
simple and effectual remedies. 

Raspberries may now have all their old 
fruiting canes removed and the new ones finally 
thinned out inorder that those for next season’s 
fruiting may derive the fullest benefit from what 
sunshine we may yet be favoured with. After 
thinning let the groundabout them be ‘‘ pointed” 
(not dug deeply), then mulch thickly with 
well-decayed stable manure. The fruit tree 
planting season is at hand, and _ preparation 
should therefore be made for new plantations, 
and for lifting, root-pruning, and renovating 
any trees requiring such operations. 

Vegetables. 

The general crop of Celery for winter use 
should now be examined ; all suckers should be 
removed, as well as a few of the smallest out- 
side leaves, and then the foliage should be tied 
together loosely ; after that a thorough soaking 
with manure water should be given, and then 
about 6in. of soil from the ridges should be 
drawn to the plants, an operation which not 
only keeps the leaves from being broken down 
by wind, but tends to promote growth, and 
where too much soil is not applied, it has no 
bad effects in preventing rain from reaching the 
roots. The Celery maggot is now in’ some 
places active ; it may easily be detected by the 
brown patches which it produces on the leaves. 
The only remedy is crushing it between the 
thumb and fingers. The Cabbage caterpillar 
is also now attacking late Cauliflowers. ‘They 
get into their hearts as soon as they begin to 
form, and for these no dressing can be applied 
that would not spoil the heads ; consequently 
hand-picking must be resorted to, otherwise 
the larve will continue their work of destruc- 
tion until the occurrence of sharp frost. 








House and Window Gardening. 





Spleenwort as a Room Plant.—The 
common Spleenwort, sometimes called English 
Maiden-hair, is one of the prettiest Ferns that 
can be grown for indoor decoration. In its wild 
state it is a favourite and pretty Fern, but its 
wiry stalk is so brittle, that even in a sheltered 
Devonshire lane the fronds are seldom perfect, 
and generally disfigured by what look like a 
number of black pins stuck among them. When 
grown under a bell-glass it is a different plant. 
I have seen the fronds 12 in. in length with 
perfect rows of vivid green pinne arrayed on 
the shining black stems, and making beautiful 
luxuriant plants grown in a bedroom with a 
northern aspect, and where a tire is never 
lighted, Though the Adiantum trichomanes is 
known as the common Spleenwort, it is not 
really very abundant, and I would beg of those 
who may wish to carry some of it away from its 
native haunts not to be spoilers, but to take 
tenderly only what van be spared and what 
they can use. But this much I would say for 
the very commcenest Fern in England.—H, 








Dwarf Hyacinths in Sand.—I get 
dwarf Hyacinths from Holland in five different 
colours ; they must be of thesort which ‘‘feather”’ 
—those growing with an upright stem are not 
fitted for the purpose. I take five deep dishes 
—say pie dishes or China dishes—putting about 
4 in. of fine sand at the bottom of the dish, 
one of the bulbs in the centre, and seven 
round it ; I cover the whole with sand, merely 
up to the crown, damp it well, and put it in the 
dark, in the same manner as other bulbs in pots. 
They must be looked at occasionally, and must 
be kept damp, When they are found to be about 
2in. above the sand they should be brought into 
the light ; and when about | in. higher the sand 
should be taken off the top, and be replaced by 
fresh, short Moss. They are then in order for 
blooming, and are an exceedingly pretty orna- 
ment for a table. It is essential that the eight 
bulbs in each dish should be of the same colour ; 
I generally have them of white, pink, dark blue, 
red, and yellow. Iam aware that this is by no 
means a new way of growing dwarf Hyacinths, 
but it is one which I have never seen adopted in 
England. It is very effective if they be carefully 
treated.—W. B, 

Duration of Passion-flowers in a 
Cut State.—I cut on July the 29th last 
from our greenhouse two long branches of the 
Blue Passion-flower plant. The leaves of both 
remained quite fresh and green for more than 
a month in water, and now (September 4) more 
than half of one graceful spray is fresh and 
green. They had plenty of water and were 
long branches. I think this useful to know. 
Can any reader give similar instances ?— 


C. D. E. 


GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


Hoya bella.—The Hoya has been men- 
tioned lately in GARDENING, and it may interest 
some of your readers to learn that there is now 
a Hoya bella in full beauty in a cool greenhouse 
in the southof Devon. It was raised nine or 
ten years ago from a small cutting in silver sand 
under a wineglass. Four years ago, being un- 
able to attend to it, I sent it to a friend who had 
all the appliances for growing stove plants. It’ 
was then a sturdy little bush, and had flowered 
beautifully two or three years. Last April it 
was returned to me, the foliage showing the 
effects of artificial heat. There were many 
flower-buds formed on it, but the change seems 
to have checked it, and the buds for the most 
part withered and dropped off. As the season 
advanced it began. to shoot, vigorously, and 
covered itself with fresh green foliage crowded 
with flowers. It is now a bush measuring about 
2 ft. Gin, every way, and I think it will be 
under rather than over the mark to set down 
the number of clusters at 300. My friend’s 
gardener trained the branches to hang down, 
and must have managed the plant very well ; 
still, I think it would have prospered in my 
cold greenhouse (a lean-to at the back 
of the drawing-room chimney), and there 
would probably, too, have been the convenience 
of less rapid growth, for it now takes more room 
than I can well afford it.—M. M. 


Gladioli for Late Flowering.—Bulbs 
of these that were kept long out of the ground 
in spring, with a view of their being potted for 
flowering in the greenhouse in autumn, should 
this month be taken up and potted. If the ground 
be at all dry give them a good watering previous 
to their being got up, otherwise the roots are 
certain to get broken. Do not use larger pots 
than will hold the roots without undue pressure, 
say 6 in. or 7 in. in diameter. Any ordinary 
garden soil will do for them. The usual advice, 
not to give water for some days after potting, 
must not be adhered to in the case of these and 
anything of a similar character, otherwise the 
foliage would be certain to suffer. As soon as 
they are potted give as much water as will mois- 
ten the soil, and put to each aneat stake to sup- 
port it ; place them in a cold frame or Vinery, or 
whereverroom can befound where there is no fire- 
heat. Thus treated, they will come into flower in 
succession for some weeks, and are very useful for 
greenhouse or room decoration. Expensive sorts 
are unnecessary, but such should be selected as 
naturally flower late. 


Propagating India-rubber Plants.— 








I find cuttings of the India-rubber plant (Ficus 





elastica) root best in spring. Any light, sandy soil 
will answer the purpose, and a bottom-heat of 
from 70° to 80° greatly facilitates the process of 
rooting. Side branches or tops, 6 in. or 8 in. 
long, root equally well. Some cut the branches 
to single eyes, leaving a leaf to each, and these 
root readily on a gentle bottom-heat in a moist 
atmosphere.—H. B. 

Greenhouse and Conservatory 
Climbers.—Such of these as flower in the 
summer and admit of their being cut in at this 
season possess an advantage deserving of con- 
sideration in making a selection of plants for 
the purpose, for during the bright summer 
months where not allowed to cover the roof too 
closely, they, to some extent, supply the place of 
ordinary shading to keep the general occupants 
of the house, when in flower, from being too 
much exposed to the sun, Those that thus 
bloom during the summer months, and will bear 
cutting in more or less yearly, should now have 
their shoots shortened, an operation necessary 
to admit as much light as possible to the other 
occupants of the house through the winter. 
Amongst them will be found the summer- 
flowering Bignonias, Hoveas, Hardenbergias, 
Kennedyas, Passifloras, Tacsonias, Plumbago 
capensis, &c. The beautiful sweet-scented 
Mandevilla suaveolens, although a plant very 
subject to red spider, is well worthy of all the 
attention necessary to keep it clear from this 
pest, for when it has attained a considerable 
size it will continue for many weeks through the 
autumn, producing a succession of its white 
trumpet-shaped flowers. Swainsonas, Habro- 
thamnuselegans, Jasminums, Clianthus puniceus, 

horozemas, and Acacias are also all good. It 
is not desirable at this season to cut more away 
than is absolutely necessary, as whatever 
branches are removed will tend to lessen the 
quantity of flower they are likely to produce 
in the spring, but where these have grown too 
large for the situation they occupy either trained 
on pillars or on the roof they should be judi- 
ciously thinned out; so treated they are much 
better both in appearance and reality than where 
an attempt is made to tie them in so close as to 
make them look stiff and formal. All plants of 
the above character should, where they require 
it, now have a thorough clearing from insects, 
as from their position overhanging other plants 
they are certain to communicate whatever they 
may be affected with to the plants standing 
beneath them. Should any happen to be in- 
fested with that worst of all pests, white scale, 
the most effectual method of dealing with it is 
to cut them in so far as to admit of their being 
taken down from the wires that support them, 
and have the whole of their heads immersed in 
liquid insecticide sufficiently strong to kill the 
insect; the application of any liquid by sponge 
or brush, however effectual it may be for the 
destruction of this species of scale, can scarcely 
ever be used so as to completely eradicate it, 
from the difficulty of so getting the dressing to 
reach every part infected, whereas if dipped 
overhead the entire surface of the plant is 
reached. This insect is so hard to kill, that even 
when the plants are close cut in, so as to leave 
nothing but the -hard wood, it often takes 
several applications before all are destroyed. 
Now when growth has ceased, by beginning 
early and repeating the dressing through the 
winter, affected plants may be cleaned.—B, A. 








Cut Flowers and Packing them.— 
Having had much experience of the above, 
and seeing advice asked in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED respecting it, I beg to offer ‘a few 
remarks. Of Roses, some kinds are useless for 
vases ; having over 100 sorts, I can speak tothe 
following being always good, by which I mean 
lasting from two to ten days, according to tex- 
ture: Safrano, Madame Willermoz, Niphetos, 
Céline Forestier, Gloire de Dijon (gathered half 
or full-blown buds of this I find will not open in 
water), Fisher Holmes, Marshal Vaillant, Lord 
Raglan, John Hopper, Paul Neron, Charles 
Lefebvre, Francois Fontaine, Maurice Bernardin, 
Souvenir de la Reine d’Anpleterre, and Gloire 
de Sautenay. All these will last well, and some 
improve in water, but care must be taken that 
no portion of the old wood is cut. As to the im- 
plement, I find that a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence; Luse my nails as often as scissors or knives ; 
Selby’s flower - gatherer is undoubtedly the 
most convenient article. Having about seven- 
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teen flower-vases about my rooms, I cannot, of | good health they are surpassingly beautiful. 


daily. My plan is to fill up all that want water |and verdant, such as the neat-habited Selagi- 
every day, to pick out all decayed flowers, and | nella apoda, the elegant S. circinalis, and the 
in winter cut the stalks about once a week. | climbing species czsia arborea, the metallic hue 
Geraniums, Mignonette, and Phlox Drummondi, | of which renders it at once distinct and beau- 
gathered in November, have often lasted into | tiful. Cyperus alternifolius variegatus is a pretty 
the new year treated thus. Ido not have gas, plant, and Fittonia argyroneura is a pretty varie- 
and never allow the vases to remain near the | gated little plant, very distinct and attrac- 
lamp in winter. Now as to packing: I gather | tive. There is also the Venus’ Fly-trap and 
the flowers half-an-hour beforehand and put | the little Pitcher-plant (Cephalotus follicularis), 
them immediately into a basin of water ; if | both interesting and manageable. Other suit- 
there are any very choice ones, I get some wool | able subjects consist of Sonerila margaritacea, 
or morsels of sponge soaked in water, and secure Eranthemum sanguineum, Vriesia psittacina, 
round the bottom of the stems with a scrap of | Tradescantia zebrina, and the Artillery Plant 
oiled silk or waterproof cloth. The despised | (Pilea mucosa).—J. C., Byfleet. 

draper’s boxes are the only ones I ever use, 2877,-Improving Clayey Soils.—If 
except for cuttings, as the tin cases are so heavy; | «<A, O, A.” will get road sweepings well wixed 
but the simple precaution of writing the address | with horse droppings and throw on the ground 
on a luggage label, so fastened to the box that | pretty thickly, and let it remain for a month, or 
the stamps can be put in the P.O. marker with- | until the rain has carried the mixture wall 
out the box, suffices to prevent all smashing.— | amongst the clay, then fork the whole over, 
J. BT. well mixing as he goes along, he will find his 
land much lighter. If plenty of leaves can be 
spread over and forked in at the time, that will 
still further lighten his-soil, and act beneficially 
as well. The above is the mode I adopted with 
a piece of very stiff clay for two or three years, 
and Lene it is friable and yields good crops.— 
R. B. 

2897. -Saxifrages Dying off.—We know 
that some Saxifrages, especially those of the 
mossy section, are liable to go off in the manner 
described, but have always thought that the 
main cause thereof layin the soil. _ Is yours of 
a retentive nature? if so, replace it with very 
sandy mould. We would advise that any plant 
showing signs of decay be at once taken up, 
cutting away all decayed parts, and pulling the 
plants to pieces, and dibbling them in freshly 
prepared beds. This will give them a renewal 
life, and will in all probability stop decay.— 

. B. 

2830.—Greenhouse Carnations and 
Pinks.—It is very easy to grow any of the 
Carnation family in a greenhouse if layers be 
made now, and the newly rooted plants lifted 
and potted in November. These will soon get 
established and make strong plants, but it must 
be understood that unless they belong to the 
tree or winter flowering section they will not 
flower in the winter. ‘'T’o obtain these you had 
better apply to some good florist who is an 
extensive grower of these kinds, and will 
supply them well established in pots at 
about 18s. per dozen. There are about 50 
kinds in commerce of all colours and markings. 
To name afew only would be useless, because 
these might be the most costly, though perhaps 
the best, but an order for a dozen plants of 
various colours would be the best method of 
securing a variety, and no doubt a good selec- 
tion. 

2835. -Sowing Flower Seeds. =f 
Carnation seed were sown at once plants might 
be induced to flower next summer, but it is 
uncertain, as properly the seed should be sown 
in April or May. Calceolaria seed may be sown 
at once, as also may be Lobelia, Pyrethrum 
Golden Feather, and Pelargonium, but this 
latter would no doubt be best if left till the 
spring, and then be sown ina gentle warmth. 
Even if the seed were now to germinate it 
might be difficult to preserve the seedling 
plants during the winter. Cockscombs are only 
tender annuals, and the seed must be 
sown in heat in the spring. ‘The soil used 
should be one half sweet turfy loam, and the 
other half composed of either leaf soil or well 
rotted manure and sharp silver sand all finely 
sifted.—A. D 

2990.—Botanical Drying Paper.—lI 
purchased mine in a large paper warehouse in 
Edinburgh (Messrs. Cameron, Blair Street). The 
same kind is sold in Glasgow, but I am totally 
unacquainted with England, neither can I say 
at present if the paper is the same as that used 
in letter copying books. However, I will send 
a sample of what I have to ‘¢ Novice,” or any 
other one who may wish it, if they will send me 
their address, It is prepared specially for the 
purpose, and I believe is about the best. As to 
preserving the colours of flowers, every one who 
has tried it knows there are many flowers whose 
colours will not keep when dried, and in many 
cases the whole plant (flowers, leaves, and stem) 
turns quite black. But as far as the thing can be 
done I think I have been fairly successful, reds, 
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Habrothamnus elegans argenteus.— 
This is one of the most beautifully variegated of 
greenhouse plants, and one that may be grown 
for covering a wallor pillar. In the latter situa- 
tion it is especially ornamental ; the leaves, as 
will be seen by the annexed iliustration, are about 
6 in. in length by 1 in. in breadth ; nearly the 
whole of the surface is soft creamy-white, beau- 
tifully tinged with rose, and relieved by irregu- 
lar blotches of pale green; the flowers are pro- 
duced in dense racemes, tubular, about 1 in. in 
length, and deep reddish-purple in colour, afford- 
ing a striking contrast to the delicate white of 
the foliage. Itis not so rampant a grower as 
the well-known H. elegans, and consequently it 
may be used for covering small columns or pillars, 
where the green-leaved kind would not be suit- 
able. It has been grown in Mr. Williams’ nur- 
sery at Holloway for several years past, so that 
it is now probably easily obtained. Any good, 
rich, sandy soil will suit these plants, and the 
oftener the flowers are cut off the longer will 
the plants continue to make new growth and 
bloom. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIBS. 


9390.—Plants for Shady Situation.— 
Ferns (hardy) of all kinds, Myosotis dissitiflora, 
flowering bulbs, such as Daffodils, Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, &c., hardy Cyclamen, Saxifrages, such 
as crassifolia, Andrewsi, sarmentosa, and um- 
brosa, the common Columbine, the Gentianella 
(Gentiana pneumonanthe), Ramondia pyrenaica, 
and the whole family of Primrose and Polyan- 
thus, including the beautitul P. cortusoides 
ameena, P. denticulata, and P. capitata. The 
Christmas Rose would also be likely to do well, 
and the small-leaved variegated Ivy thrives ad- 
mirably in such a situation.—J. C. 


9743, Furnishing a Plant Case.—The 
dimensions of the case will have to be regulated 
by the amount of space at the disposal of the 
grower. It may be from | ft. to 2 ft. in height 
and of any desired length. One side of the 
case should be made to open, so that its contents 
may be easily examined, and to admit of giving 
a change of air now and then. The bottom of 
the case is to be of zine, thickly pierced with 
holes, so as to admit of perfect drainage, the 
surplus water discharging itself into a shallow 
tray of zinc, so arranged that it may be drawn 
out easily, independent of the case itself, thus 
providing a means for emptying away surplus 
moisture. That portion of the case containing 
the soil will, of course, have to be of zinc, the 
depth of the same to be about 6in. The bottom 
should be covered with crocks or pieces of brick, 
the compost to consist of turfy peat, adding 
to it some silver sand and a little crushed 
charcoal. I should also mention that in the top 
of the case it is advisable to fix a smal] ventila- 
tor, so that the atmospherical conditions may 
be better regulated. We do not see that there 

_ can be any objection to Ferns ; some of them 
are amongst the choicest and most beautiful 
subjects for the purpose, and they thrive better 
than most plants in such circumstances. No 

lant case should be without one or more of the 
Filmy Ferns, such as T'odea superba, T. pellu- 
cida, and the Killarney Fern, The comfined 
atmosphere of a case just suits them, and with 
care they last in beauty for years, and when in 
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yellows, blues, whites, &c., being still wonder- 
course, be at the trouble of cutting the stems | Then there are the Mosses, so charmingly fresh | fully good after being in my herbarium for 


Rane is Arcutpatp, Kilmalcolm, Greenock, 
2913. — Wintering Cuttings and 
Ferns.—Such a frame as you state can be 
used for cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, and 
other half-hardy plants. Make a bed inside of 
cinder ashes 4 in. to 5 in. deep; into this 
plunge your cuttings, &c. Let the ashes come 
nearly to the top of the pots. The principal 
thing is to avoid the cold from the outside ; 
therefore, put plenty of cinder ashes all round 
the frame, and during frosty weather cover over 
the lights with bast mats, two or three mats 
according to the weather. Be careful not to 
water your plants too often during trosty 
weather.—Joz MILLER. 


2834. -Garden Refuse. — ‘‘ Amateur” 
will find muriate of lime to answer his purpose. 
Obtain some fresh burnt lime; to every bushel 
take about 6 lb. of coarse rough salt, and dis- 
solve in a couple of buckets of water. Make 
the lime into a heap, and throw the salt water 
over gradually. In a short time the lime will 
break and fall into a powder. Prepare the 
vegetable refuse by making a layer 6 in. or 9in. 
deep, treading it down well. Then spread a 
layer of the muriate of lime on that about 4 in. 
thick, then another layer of refuse, and so on 
until a depth of 4 ft. or 5 ft. is gained; then 
cover in with soil, or, better still, with Grass 
turves or sods, the Grass side downwards, and 
allow the heap to remain undisturbed until next 
spring.—Saxon DEYNE. 

2989.—Plants for Frames in Winter. 
—Sowings of Lettuces and Cauliflowers to stand 
the winter might well prove the most profitable 
way to utilise an empty frame now, or else 
planted with strong roots of any kinds of Violets. 
It would be useless to plant or sow anything 
that required heat, or was too tender to with- 
stand frost. As toa frame in which to preserve 
cuttings for the winter, a little warmth may be 
useful just now to assist in striking the cuttings, 
but the warmth will soon subside and be of no 
avail. Unless there is some other means of 
heating the frame, the tender plants could only 
be kept alive by excluding frost by the use of 
thick coverings and linings of long stable manure 
or straw. A concrete bottom may do if there 
is proper inside drainage, and it would keep 
down the moisture that will come up in the 
winter. The great things to do are—permit 
plenty of air, keep the plants and atmosphere 
dry, and exclude frost.—A. D. 

3001.—Carnations and Picotees.— 
Unless you get plants of the winter-blooming or 
tree Carnations you can hardly hope to have 
Carnations and Picotees of the ordinary kinds in 
bloom in the spring, even under glass. July is 
the usual month of flowering, and it would need 
considerable forcing to induce plants to bloom 
so long before the customary period. Both Car- 
nations and Picotees may be struck from cut- 
tings, but the safest and surest way is to layer 
the side shoots in the soil where the plants 
grow, and when they are well rooted lift and 
pot them. Good turfy loam, with one-third 
mixture of well-decayed manure and sharp sand 
makes a good compost for these plants. A cold 
frame is the best place to winter them in, or else 
a shelf in a greenhouse where there is plenty of 
light and air. Yellow kinds, so-called, are 
merely French white kinds shaded with yellow, 
and may be had of almost any nurseryman who 
trades in plants of this kind. All the yellow 
ground kinds are more tender and difficult to 
grow than are the other coloured varieties. 

2981.—Hydrangeas not Flowering.— 
Does not the lack of bloom on your Hydrangeas 
of which you complain result from the practice 
of cutting all the wood back each year? You say, 
‘“‘The plants are of course cut back every year 
after flowering.” Why ‘‘of course?” If the 
severe weather cuts the wood back, there is no 
help for it ; but to cut it back without reason is 
to invite failure. If the winters are severe then 
mat the plants over, and thus try to save the 
wood ; but that can hardly be the case in the 
Isle of Wight. Thin out now all weak shoots 
such as would not perhaps produce bloom, and 
let those that remain have every possible chance 
to get well ripened; then, when the winter sets 
in and you do not fear frost, let all remain, and 
then see what will be the result next year; an 
we An you will be able to make a good report, 
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2992. Hardy Edging Plants.—Ceras- 
tium arvense, Herniaria glabra, and Veronica 
repens, all dwarf-growing dense creeping plants, 
make excellent permanent edgings for beds need- 
ing only occasional trimming. In the same way 
the hardy Sedum glaucum, lydium, and acre 
aureum are very useful andenduring. The first- 





named is silvery, the second green, and the third 
green in the summer, but charmingly tipped 
with creamy-yellow in the winter and spring. 
Of other plants, the common Thrift, the hardy 
wire Grasses (Festuca glauca and viridis), also 
the large woolly-leaved Stachys lanata, make 
good edgings and give a pleasing variety. The 
oe plants are most suitable for large beds.— 

aa dS 

3000. — Gloxinia crassifolia, — Admit 
plenty of air and light to the plants from this 
time forward, watering when needful, but some- 
what sparingly until the foliage shows signs of 
decay, when water must be gradually withheld. 
As soon as the leaves have turned yellow, turn 
the bulbs out of the pots and store them away 
in Cocoa-nut fibre or sand in a warm place until 
March or April, when they are to be potted in 
small pots in a compost of two-thirds peat and 
one-third leaf-mould, adding thereto some 
silver sand. Water very carefully, and keep 
them in a temperature of 55°. When they 
start into growth shade from hot sun, and as 
soon as they are seen to need it shift them into 
44-in. pots. Place them in a light position, 
give air on favourable opportunities, but avoid 
chilling draughts, and in kot weather maintain 
atmospherical moisture by means of frequent 
syringings and damping down the paths and 
stages. When the flower-buds appear remove 
to a cool greenhouse.—J, C. B. 

3002.—_Ageratums not Flowering in 
the Usual Way.—From the fact that your 
Ageratums assume such a squat, bushy habit it 
is evident that you have a variety known as 
Tom Thumb, which is more noted for this sort 
of growth than for blooming. The most free- 
blooming and beautiful kind we have seen is 
Cupid. It is this year in beds a perfect mass of 
bloom, and not more than 12 in. high. Countess 
of Stair is alsoa good kind. Both can be had 
in plenty through any florist no doubt, as these 
things may be propagated like weeds in heat. 
Whilst there are many objections to masses of 
brilliant colours in flower-beds because their fre- 
quent reduplication becomes tawdry and un- 
natural, this objection can hardly apply to the 
Ageratum, as its tint is soft and very beautiful. 
—A. D. 

2979.—Molesin Gardens.—Molesare diffi- 
culttotrap atthistimeof the year, because, owing 
to the surface of the scil being so dry the worms 
and grubs go deep and the moles work deep to 
find them. When the runs are near the surface 
it is easy to catch them alive by watching for 
the moment when the soil is seen to heave; 
then with a fork quicklylift the little animal from 
its run, and it may be either killed or caught. 
Where the runs are so deep that spring-traps 
are of no avail it is a good plan to saturate some 
rags tied to a twig in paraffin, and having set it 
on fire thrust it a little way into the run, so 
that the smoke and fumes may reach the holes. 
This is termed stinking them away, and is some- 
times successful. 

2987.—Russian Violets.—We should say 
that no course could be more destructive to Violets 
than the lifting and starving the plants in the 
autumn. We have had a grand season for 
Violets ; plenty of moisture during the growing 
period and plenty of warmth and sunshine at 
the end of the summer to ripen the flowering 
crowns, and wherever the plants have been 
properly grown they will certainly carry an 
abundance of bloom next year. In the Middle- 
sex market gardens, where Violets are grown in 
great quantities, the old plants are pulled to 
pieces in Apiil and dibbled out again 18 in. 
apart. These ake fine clamps during the year, 
and next spring produc: an immense quantity 
of thee standing for about three years.— 
yan BP 

2799.—Keeping Rain-water Pure.— 
Your correspondent “S. L. C.” gives a de- 
scription of ‘‘ keeping rain-water pure in a 
simple, cheap and practical manner,” as carried 
out at Knockholt, near Sevenoaks. The method 
a lopted, which he explains, is almost general 








in every provincial town, The underground 
cistern with its pump in the yard, garden, or 
scullery is everywhere to be met with, But so 


/ 
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far from keeping rain-water pure, it is in many 
instances the primary cause of rendering it 
unfit for use. Given an underground brick 
tank, cemented, &c., you must provide an over- 
flow pipe for times of heavy rainfall, and this 
overflow pipe the builder connects with the 
house drains or sewer, for which latter it then 
becomes a simple ventilating shaft for polluting 
the water of the cistern; or, as I have some- 
times seen, a stoppage occurs in the drain below 
the junction of the overflow pipe, and the 
sewage is backed up into the rain-water. When 
we recollect that rain-water gathered from 
gutters and downspouts of houses has first of 
all acted as the scavenger of these channels, 
in removing soot, the dung of birds, and 
decayed leaves of trees, beside other filth, we 





viz., the growing and keeping of plants. 
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2900.—_Law Respecting Greenhouses. 
—The questions whether greenhouses come 
under the Metropolitan Building or any other 
similar Act, and also whether they therefore 
come within the surveyor’s jurisdiction, have 
just been decided by a case in the police court 
here. This case establishes conclusively that a 
greenhouse comes under the exempted buildings 
mentioned in the Act (18 & 19 Vict., cap. 122, 
p. 1144), even if it have a stove and piping for 
heating purposes. The Act specifies that ‘‘ party 
walls and greenhouses, as far as regards the 
necessary woodwork of the sashes, doors, and 
frames,” are exempted; and the magistrate in 
his decision particularly laid stress on the 
objects for which the structures were intended, 
The 











A Greenhouse Pillar Plant (Habrothamnus elegans argenteus); flowers red. (See p. 358.) 


see at once the difficulty in procuring pure 
rain-water from these tanks where it must 
simply lie and decompose. In all cases I should 
recommend an above-ground receptacle, which 
admits of frequent inspection and systematic 
cleansing without the possibility of sewage con- 
tamination. If required for domestic con- 
sumption the filter must be regarded as a sine 
qua non.—J. M., Loughborough. 
2972.—_Cucumbers not Fruiting.— 
Most of the Cucumber failures I have met with 
of a similar nature to ‘‘ Enquirer’s ” were owing 
to planting in soil that was too light and rich, 
‘* deficient in minerals,” and although such soils 


produce foliage, yet they seldom produce fruit | 


in a satisfactory manner. Turfy loam enriched 


with a fourth, or in some cases a third, of old| erected. 





manure forms a good compost for Cucumbers,— 


E. Te 


{ 


surveyor contended that it was a dwelling-house, 
because it was of a certain size, and because it 
had a stove and flues in it, and also because it 
it had ‘‘brick panel walls,” these walls, be it 
understood, being really the party walls of the 
garden, of which the house was built indepen- 
dently. All this was overruled by the magis- 
trate’s decision, and, as a penalty for being in the 
right, I have been mulcted in the cost of my 
defence, amounting to 30s.—T. Boorn, Lather- 
shaw, Oldham, Lancashire. 

——JIn reply to the query in last’ week’s 
issue, surveyors have a right to interfere 
‘* within the limits of the Metropolitan Build- 
ings’ Act” with greenhouses, and they will 
not allow any portable greenhouse to be 
I put up one and had to sink a 
foundation 24in. under the ground and put 
9-in, brickwork up to the sashes, I allowed 
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myself to be summoned first, and the magistrate 
at Worship Street distinctly stated that green- 
houses came under the Act.—JOHN BELLINGHAM. 

3037.—Hast Lothian Stocks.—Unless 
the weather should be very severe, the mats 
will be a sufficient protection, but it is damp 
that injures them more,than cold. If the Stocks 
could be potted carefully, and when established 
introduced to the greenhouse, they will bloom 
very early in spring. But no matter how saved 
they will certainly bloom well next spring and 
summer.—H. H. 

2974 and 2990.—Drying Flowers.—In 
answer to ‘‘Janet” and ‘‘ Novice” respect- 
ing drying and preserving flowers, I beg 
to offer the following suggestions : Collect only 
good representative plants, taking leaves, 
flowers, and both kinds of buds if possible. 
This should be done in dry weather. Place the 
plants so gathered between sheets of absorbent 
paper. A very good sort which I have used 
with much success is that called Tobacco paper ; 
it is easily procurable from any paper warehouse. 
Lay a sheet of this paper on a stout board ; on 
this place enough plants to just cover it with a 
single layer ; then add more paper and another 
layer of plants, and so onuntilall your specimens 
are disposed of, and place another stout board 
and about 80 1b. weight of stone or metal on 
the top thereof. The paper should be changed 
in twenty-four hours for some that is dry; 
afterwards change the paper every two or three 
days. When dry the plants may be stored away 
between sheets of newspapers till they can be 
mounted on cartridge paper. Flowers with very 
delicate corollas should be placed when fresh 
in a fold of tissue. paper, and kept in it until 
dry. This saves them from getting torn. 
Plants sojdried w'll keep their colour pretty well, 
generally speaking. There are certain plants 
which cannot, however, be dried so as to retain 
their original colours. Such plants as Sedums 
are best dipped in boiling water before being 
placed in absorbing paper, otherwise they are 
difficult to dry. They will even go on growing 
in the paper. When mounted the plants may 
be brushed over with a solution composed of 
2 drachms of corrosive sublimate in 1] pint of 
spirits of wine. This keeps insects away ; as 
it is very poisonous it must be very earefully 
used, —Boranist. 

3046.—Overgrown Wall Trees.—The 
strength of thetree has goneupwards, and the sap, 
having made a channel there, can only be 
brought back by cutting the wild growth off, or 
bending it over the top of the wall and training 
it down the other side. The latter plan will 
be best if it can be done, but the tree would 





9801.-Grass Going Brown.—Almost any good 
gardener on the spot could advise you better, as the cause 
would most likely be easily perceptible. If it arises from 
poverty in the soil, top-dressings of manure will be ser- 
viceable ; soot and guano applied in showery weather 
will do good. Are there any insects present at the roots 
of the Grass? You had better examine it.—E. H. 

9715._Melons Rotting.—They are probably kept 
to close. Ventilate as soon as the sun strikes full upon 
the frame in the morning; perhaps, as the days have 
been often dull, the plants have not had much air.— 
E. H. 

9745.—Moss on Gravel.—Sprinkle salt all over 
the surface of the carriage drive, using from 23 lb. to 
3 1b. per square yard. It is best done in dry weather. 
The following is an effective dressing for destroying Moss 
or weeds: 14 Ib. of salt and 14 1b. of sulphate of copper ; 
Cissolve in 30 gallons of boiling water and apply it hot. 
—E. H. 

2887.-Water Lilies in Bouquets.—I should re- 
commend ‘‘M. A. ©.” to try my plan, which has answered 
admirably. Put the buds into a basin of water, and 
stand in the sun or a warm place where they will soon 
come out ; then take them out and pour a little thick 
gum arabic into the centre; it must be thick, so as it 
will dry soon, and when once dry the flower will not 
close, but remain open until it dies. Ihave also closed 
the end of the stalk with a little sealing-wax, which I 
find keeps them fresh.—N. C. W. 

2836.—_Magnolia not Flowering.—We think that 
the cause of the Magnolia not flowering will be found 
to lay in the sunless nature of the two last seasons. 
The wood has not matured; a hot summer would pro- 
bably set things all right again.—C. B. 

2996.—-Striking Roses in Water.—Last year, 
about the end of August, I put four or five Rose cuttings 
in a bottle in water, and at the end of three weeks 
they were all rooted, when I put them into small pots, 
using a very light, turfy soil, giving them a liberal supply 
of water ; in fact, keepingthe soilas moist as possible until 
the plants had shown growth. Great care must be taken in 
potting the rooted cuttings, the soil to be gently placed 
over the roots. Ihave two nice plants treated in the 
above way.—J. C., Whitley. 

2999.—How to Improve Lawns.—“ A Learner’ 
did not evidently pay any attention to consolidating the 
seed-bed sufficiently before sowing the seed. If the turf 
is sufficiently good it may be taken up where the ground 
has sunk, the place levelled up with earth, and the turf 
relaid, a few seeds being sown over it, and alight covering 
of leaf-mould given, If the turf is not worth lifting, level 
the sunken places with earth, sow seed thickly, and cover 
with leaf-mould.—CarTER & Co. 

2982.—The Bury Bug.—Trombidium autumnale, 
the bury bug or harvest bug, is a minute Arachnid, which 
buries itself in the skin, causing what are commonly 
termed heat-lumps, which are accompanied by great 
itching and irritation. The best remedy is to examine 
the spot as soon as discovered, when a minute white 
speck will be found, which should be punctured and 
well pinched or squeezed. A drop of serous fluid will 
exude, and further irritation in a great measure pre- 
vented.—W. L. J. 

—— In reply to your correspondent respecting the 
best way to cure the bite or sting of bury bugs, or 
harvest bugs as they are sometimes called in this 
neighbourhood, I have suffered from these pests re- 
cently, and found Spratt’s Dog Soap a certain cure 
after one or two applications. Wash the parts affected, 
using plenty of this soap, and the itching will soon 
cease.—PRO BONO PUBLICO. 

—— This appears to be what is more commonly known 
as the harvest bug, being rather numerous at harvest 
time. The insect buries itself in the skin, causing much 
irritation, and often sores. 


have to be headed down to induce it to break | warm decoction of the woody Nightshade (to be met 
from the bottom and furnish the lower part of | with in many shady roadside hedges) or a little sal vola- 


the wall.—E. H. 
2902._Bucalyptus in Winter.—Some- 
times large plants of this stand the winter un- 


rotected; your soil and situation must be | within a few feet of the ground, and next year, if itis | price 25 cents. 1 
P y budded on a Brier, to allow a shoot to grow from the required by ‘‘ Good Hope.”—OMBU. 


unfavourable and cold. 


After your experience 
of the two last seasons I would by no means 


added.—CHAS. NEVISON. 


root and re-bud it, leaving the old tree standing. 


advise you to trust your large plant to the tender | and milk on the floor when dark. An hour or wo aiter- 


mercies of an ungenial climate, especially as by 
going to some little trouble you can safely pro- 


tect it. 


eight round the saucer; catch and kill.—A. B, C. 
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2984.—Begonias Going to Seed.—The seed- 
vessels of most kinds of Tuberous Begonias are very 
prominent before the flowers open, but the flowers them- 
selves should last quite a week. Perhaps they have suf- 
fered from want of moisture at the root.—B. 
2887.-Water Lilies in Bouquets.—The Water 
Lily closes naturally in the evening, but should remain 
open when cut during the daytime. To prevent its 
closing we have been informed that it is a good plan to 
slit the calyx all round, a method which is effectual in 
ye case of the Gazania, which shuts up in the evening. 
2783.—Gooseberry Caterpillar.—Chafiinches and 
cuckoos destroy them; perhaps the cuckoo is the most 
voracious, but the chaffinches continue all the season 
feeding upon them. All small birds, or nearly so, with 
the exception of sparrows, eat them. J have 4000 Goose- 
berry trees, but very few caterpillars. Encourage small 
birds.—H. 8. YOUNG. 
2901.-Mezereon Daphne.—lrhis is ‘ generally 
raised from berries sown in spring in a mixture of heath 
mould and rich sandy loam; border with a south aspect 
suits it best.—R. J. KANE. 
3047.-Insects in Manure Tanks.—Insects will 
generate in stagnant water. If the liquid manure tank 
cannot be emptied try a little chloride of lime.—H. 
3045._Fuchsia Buds Dropping off.—Probably 
the roots are too well supplied with water. If the soil 
gets sour from stagnant moisture the buds will fall, Are 
there any worms in the pot?—E. H. 
3048. Woodlice and EKarwigs.—Place a toad or 
two in the greenhouse to eat the woodlice; also trap 
them by placing a handful of dry Moss or hay in a few 
empty flower-pots laid on their sides under the stages. 
Examine the pots occasionally, and kill the insects. Cut 
pieces of Beanstalks 8 in. or 9 in. long, and lay where the 
earwigs congregate. They will hide in the hollow stalks, 
and may be puffed out into hot water and destroyed. 

3040.—Unfruitful Grape Vine.—It is a common 
practice to plant Grape Vines without making any pre- 
paration or doing anything to improve the site, and, of 
course, under such conditions the Vines are long in 
gathering strength to bear fruit, especially on a west 
aspect. As the soil is gravelly, mulch with some old 
manure to beforked in in November. When the leaves 
fall prune back to firm wood.—H. 

3041.—Plants not Flowering.—The bulbs named 
like all bulbs generally require a season of growth, and 
then a resting-time with cooler, dryer treatment. If 
they fail to floweritis through some error in attending to 
their wants. Turfy peat and loam with some sand and 
charcoal will grow them well.—H. 

3035.—-Annuals for Spring.—Sow at once the fol- 
lowing ; it is full late : Limnanthes Douglasi, Nemophila 
insignis, N. maculata, N. alba, Saponaria calabrica, 8. 
alba, Silene compacta, Virginian Stock (red and white), 
Collinsia verna, Bartonia aurea, Asperula azurea setosa, 
and Myosotis dissitiflora. In future sow the Myosotis 
about the end of July.—E. H. 
2995.—Peaches and Nectarines Failing.—Are 
the Peach trees free from red spider? Their presence 
would cause the leaves to fall, and when that happens, 
from whatever cause, the fruit would be worthless. Over- 
dressing with manure water, so as to close up the pores 
of the soil and cause stagnation, paralysing the action of 
the roots, will produce pretty much the same effect.— 
EK. A. 

2997.-Nasturtium Pods for Pickling. — The 
seed-pods of the dwarf Tom Thumb Nasturtium may be 
safely used for pickling if gathered young enough.—E, H. 

3050.—Soluble Phenyle.—Write to Morris, Little 
& Son, Doncaster, and they will direct you to the agent 
most suitable. The price is 10s. a gallon in a 2-gallon 


The best application is a | iron drum, but Is. bottles are to be had.—E. G. H. 


__— The soluble Phenyle enquired for*is perhaps abso- 
lute Phenol, which consists of carbolic acid in a state of 


tile, or else Goulard water, with a few drops of laudanum | extreme purity._J. F. M. 


3051._Drying Tobacco. -—“Tobacco Culture ;” prac- 


Gloire de Dijon Rose.—I should advise “G. E.T.” | tical details published by Orange Judd, editor of the 
to bring down one of the strong shoots of his Rose to | American Agriculturist, 41, Park Row, New York, 1863 ; 


This publication gives the information 


9982.—Berry Bugs.—lIf these are the same as what 


Slugs in Larder.—Put a saucer of milk.or bread | are called harvest bugs I can recommend mercurial oint- 


ment rubbed into the places where the creatures. have 


wards you will find the slugs feeding—perhaps six or | buried themselves. Many years ago I suffered severely 


from their attacks, and used the above remedy by the 


Striking Roses in Water.—I have never found | advice of a doctor with perfect success.—E. G. H 
I have seen trees and shrubs more | any difficulty in planting my Rose cuttings. I take them 


-—— In answer to your querist, Thos. Lockhart, T 
would advise him to apply sweet salad oil, previously 


i ‘ out of the water when the roots are about 4 in. long and 
eet Gea ee Se pecs i made hot, to the bites of the insects he mentions, which 


during severe frost in the following simple 


making a hole for them, and coverin 


put them at once carefully in the centre of a small pot, 
g lightly with mould | I should say were what are called about here harvest 


manner: Stick poles in the ground all round | ahout 2 in. deep, watering them freely afterwards, and | bugs; the oil to be well rubbed on the bitten places with 
your tree about 3 ft. apart and 1 ft. taller than | protecting from the sun for a few days.—S. M. M. 


the tree is itself ; now nail laths from the inside 





2998.-Gankered Roses.—Maréchal Niel is, unfor- : V ‘ 
tunately, very subject to canker, and we know of no | any berries clean and dry into a strong pickle of brine 


the hand.—OXONIENSIS. , 
3039._Berries for Winter Decoration.—Put 


of one pole to the outside of the next pole cross- | effectual remedy, and where a plant is badly infected we | and water in a deep pot with a layer of mutton fat on 


wise about 6 in. apart all round. 


keep the framework together. 


The latticed 


A couple of | would prefer to destroy it and replace with another 


laths should also be nailed across the top to | You might, however, try the French remedy for canker | months. 
p in fruit trees, or burning with a hot iron. This may stop | water and dry on a cloth.—C. H. 


it, but we would certainly prefer to replant, It is not 


space thus formed round the tree must be | advisable to occupy good space with a diseased plant.—C 


packed with a sufficient quantity of Moss or 


dry Fern to keep out the extreme cold. 


_|the top to exclude air; in this way they will keep for 
When wanted take out and dip in fresh cold 


3052._Daisies on Lawns.—A pinch of salt on each 
root is the quickest and most effectual way of killing 


2973.—Cactus Cuttings.—Do not disturb the cut- | Daisies; &c. The Grass will look shabby for a time, but 


When | tings now, but wait until next April before potting them rain will restore it.—C. H. 
off. They may be kept in a cool greenhouse, from whence 





3001.—Carnations and Picotees.— Carnations 


severe frost sets in the top can be covered over | frost is excluded, or they may be wintered ina room. | that have done blooming, taken up now and potted in 


with a mat or two. This if carried out will save | Sandy loam mixed with a little brick rubbish is the best 
your tree, a fact that should be of sufficient | compost for them. Pot firmly, and drain the po 
value to repay you for your trouble.—P. J. 


KANE, : 


2991.—Vine Suddenly Dying.—As the 
other Vines in the house are looking well and 





Water moderately, and expose to the full influence of th 

gun during the summer, giving plenty of air. 

require a good roasting to ma 
C 


2983.— Propagating Clematis J ackmant. y' 
bearing a good crop, there must ha womething The Clematis Jackmani and all its fellow kinds are 
5 5 ’ & | generally propagated either by means of layers—that is, 


good rich soil and wintered in an ordinary. greenhouse 


ts well. | temperature, will bloom freely in April. To ensure an 


4 | earlier bloom the perpetual varieties should be used. Of 


Cacti | ordinary Carnations the golden-yellow variety Florence 
ture the wood for flowering. | will be found very free and strong, combining size of 


flower with quantity of bloom.—J. A. B. W. 





3127._Tomatoes in a Vinery.—R. H. M.—To- 


quite local for the Golden Queen to die in so| pieces of the growth pegged down at the joints into the | matoes can be grown ina Vinery, but the shade of the 


strange a manner. 


the roots of some common kind. 


T should think it micht be | soil, and thus induced to root, or worked as grafts upon Vine leaves will generally prevent a very good result 
meh 1, The plants, when | being obtained; to do them justice they should havea 


ascertained by an exathination of the border and strong, may also be propagated by lifting and dividing | little glass compartment to theraselves. 


the plant. 
stem or main roots? A rat or even a mouse ha 


been known to cause the death of a Vine by 
nibbling off the kark of the stem close to the 


collar.—E. H. 


Has anything interfered with the} theroots. Little growth is made after the bloom, as that 
g|is usually the termination of the season’s product of | can be propagated in the way you name, but for general 


shoots.-. A. 





H.S. YOUNG, 


3128. -Carnation Cuttings.—H. B.—Carnations 


purposes layering is the most certain method. Tree 


2977.—-Cucumbers Being Haten.—Rats, in all| Carnations should be propagated by cuttings taken in 
probability; I suffered from the same lash year.— | the months of April or May; with the assistance of a 


little heat they strike root freely then. 








Szpr. 25, 1880.) 





3129.—Pelargonium Cuttings.—H. B.— These 
should no longer be exposed to heavy rains, but place 
them at oncein the greenhouse, and give them abundance 
of air. ' 

3130.—Liquid Manure for Maiden-hair Ferns. 
—Rose.—Liquid manure is dangerous unless applied with 
great judgment to Maiden-hair Ferns, and we do not 
advise you to use it. Re-pot your plants in the spring, 
using a mixture of some good fibrous peat, loam, well 
decayed leaf-mould, and sharp silver sand as a compost 
for them, and put plenty of drainage in the bottom of 
the pots. 

3131.-Camellias Losing their Flower-buds. 
—J. B.—Although you say your plants have not suffered 
from want of water at the root, we are of opinion that 
drought is the real cause of the buds falling off from 
otherwise healthy plants. The ball of earth surrounding 
the roots may appear moist on the top and yet be as dry 
as dust in the middle. See into this matter, and if you 
find such to be the case, stand them ina tub of water 
until thoroughly soaked. Are the plants in bad soil, 
or in very small pots? 

3132.—-Hot Water not Circulating.—Constant 
Reader.—We should say the cause of your hot-water 
apparatus not working satisfactorily is to be attributed 
to a lodgment of air in an elbow or syphon. Have it 
inspected by a competent man, and additional air pipes 
added thereto if requisite. 

_3133.—Lobelias and Musk.—Dicky Sam.—Lobe- 
lias and Harrison’s Musk can be propagated with the 
greatest ease from cuttings, and the Musk can also be 
increased by division of the root. 

3134.—Vine Shoot.—Fylde.—From the appearance 
of the Vine shoot sent we should say your Vines are in- 
fested with black thrips. These insects are most inju- 
rious and difficult to eradicate. After you prune the 
Vines, dress the stems over with a strong mixture of To- 
bacco water, soft soap, and sulphur, and thoroughly 
cleanse every portion of the interior woodwork of the 
Vineries with hot soap and water. 

4135.—Potatoes Haten by Insects and Slugs. 
—Potato.—Apply copious dressings of soot and lime, and 
in the winter trench the ground roughly, so that the 
frost may penetrate freely. This probably will do good. 
_3136.—Unhealthy Muscat Grapes.—W. ¢C. w.— 
our Muscat Grapes appear to be suffering from a bad 
attack of “rust,” a state of things generally ~ brought 
about by cold draughts of air or by careless handling 
when the berries are thinned, and we also think the roots 
ot your Vines must be in a cold, uncongenial soil. Mus- 
cat Grapes require a warm well-drained border for the 
roots to grow in, together with a high temperature for 
the top. 

3137.—Hollow Celery.—One Interested.—Celery 
often becomes hollow or pipy, as itis termed, from having 
had an insufficient supply of water at the root daring its 
growing season. A good well enriched loam is the best 
soil for it. 

3138.—Primroses Dying.—Rustoni.—From what 
you say your Primroses are evidently planted in very 
poor ground, and are therefore starved. Take them up at 
once, and well manure and dig the land; then divide the 
Primrose roots if they are large, and replant, and you 
will probably have better success in the future. Your 
other queries are of so trivial a nature, that we cannot 
afford space to notice them. 

3139.—Wintering Alternanthera.—_F. D, w— 
+0 winter this plant well it should be afforded during 
the cold months a temperature of 50° or 55° of heat, and 
placed near the glass. If kept inamuch lower tempera- 
ture the chances are that you will lose your stock. 

3140..—Humea elegans and Salvias.—Dutchett. 
—Neither the Humea nor the kinds of Salvias you name 
are hardy, and therefore, of course, cannot be grown 
out-of-doors during the winter. 

3141.-Small Greenhouse.—Lincoln Amuateur.— 
In a greenhouse of the dimensions given, and with the 
present heating power at command, it would be useless 
for you to attempt to force the vegetables, &c., you 
name. Balsams do not bloom in the winter. 

3142 —Fixing Hot-water Piping.— A. B. T.—The 
best way to fix hot-water piping together so as to be 
easily taken apart again isto use the vulcanised india- 
rubber rings. They can be obtained from any hot-water 
engineer, who will also no doubt show you how to use 
them. 

3143.—Dirty Leaves on Lemon Tree.—G. o.— 
Your Lemon tree is evidently infested with brown scale. 
The best remedy you can adopt is to thoroughly wash 
the foliage with a sponge, using plenty of soft soap and 
ko This operation should be frequently re- 
peated. 

31'4.—Cuttings of Fuchsias and Geraniums. 
—Novice from the Cape.—Fuchsias and Geraniums struck 
now can be easily wintered in the window of any ordinary 
sitting-room. During the dull winter months they will 
not require water more than once a week. 

3145. — Gsanistas, Camellias, and Azaleas. — 
Constant Subscriber.—It is not safe to leave these and 
similar greenhouse plants growing in pots out-of-doors 
longer than the end of the present month. 

3146.—Geranium Cuttings Turning Black.— 
A Learner.—¥rom what you say about your Geranium cut- 
tings we should think you have given them an over-abun- 
dance of water. Try theeffect of keeping the soil mode- 
rately dry, and carefully remove all decaying foliage 
as soon as itis observed. 3 

3147.—Soil for Fuchsias.—Aorological.—The best 
soil tor Fuchsias is a mixture of, say, two-thirds light 
sandy loam and one-third decayed manure and leat- 
soil, with the addition of just a little sharp silver sand. 
When potting your plants use plenty of drainage, as al- 
though the Fuchsia delights in moisture, it greatly ob- 
jects to any stagnant water about its roots. 

3148.—Soap-suds.—Aresoap-suds any good for green- 
house plants? or would they be injurious?—M. P. [Soap- 
suds carefully used in a diluted form are excellent as a 
wash to destroy insects on plants, but certainly daneerous 
to water the roots with; by no means use them for that 
purpose.] 

3149.—Figsand Tomatoes Cracking.—Hvelyn.— 
The cause of this is generally to be attributed to either 
excess of moisture in the atmosphere or at the root. 
Avoid either extreme. 

3150.—Cinerarias.—C. A. B.—Suckers should cer- 
tainly be removed from Cinerarias, and if you wish to 


Y 








increase your stock these suckers will quickly strike root 
and make excellent plants. 

3151.—Cabbages and Cauliflowers Clubbing. 
—Can you suggest a remedy for Cabbages and Cauli- 
flowers clubbing at the roots? mine have all gone so this 
year. Can anything be putin the land to prevent the 
same ?—SUBSORIBER. [Plant as much as possible on fresh 
land, but where this cannot be done good dressings of 
soot and lime should be dug into the ground before 
planting. ] 

3162.—Cutting Down Geraniums and Fuch- 
sias.—_W. H.—You may cut down Geraniums now, 
but leave the Fuchsias until spring, 

3153.—Calceolarias Dying off. — Accrington.— 
Very probably you over-water your Calceolarias and al- 
low them to become infested with green fly. These 
causes would both tend to destroy your stock. 

3154.—Chrysanthemums and Wallflowers. — 
R. C. §.—Cuttings of Chrysanthemums had better be 
kept in their pots during winter. Wallflowers may be 
planted out. 

3155.—Hixhausted Soil.—S. A.—You should en- 
deavour to have a portion of the old exhausted soil 
carted away from your garden and replaced with some 
fresh turfy material, and then well and deeply dug over 
and manured. Bulbs might then be planted, and should 
do well. 

3156. — Passion-flower Leaves Spotted. — 4 
Constant Reader.—The leaves sent show evidently that 
your plant is attacked with red spider. You may check 
it by copious and frequent syringings with clean water, 
and also see that the roots are well supplied with mois- 
ture. 

3157.—Cutting Down Pelargoniumsand Fuch- 
sias.—G@. M. F.—Pelargoniums should be cut down in 
the month of August, and when they have made a little 
fresh growth should be repotted. Fuchsias may be kept 
rather dry during the winter, and cut back and repotted 
in the spring. 

3158.—The White Anemone (Anemone japonica 
alba),—Usuriows.—We should. say you will have no 
difficulty in obtaining this Anemone from some nursery- 
man in your neighbourhood, and the price should not be 
large. 

3159.—Grub on Fuchsia Leaves.—The leaves of 
my Fuschias have this season been attacked with a small 
brown grub. I have had also a quantity of them on 
other plants in my Vinery and greenhouse, and wherever 
they are present the foliage seems to be killed. They 
are found in most instances rolled up in the leaves in a 
kind of cocoon, and grow about din. long, and about as 

hick as fine twine. Can any one suggest a good mode of 
extermination and prevention?—G. 8. [Try syringing 
with rather strong Tobaeco water, or, where practicable, 
dust the foliage affected with soot.] 
3160.—Propagating the Cardinal Lobelia.— 
Will you inform me how to propagate Lobelia cardi- 
nalis?—EDITH ATTWOOD. [Dlvide the roots in early 
spring. ] 

3161.—Brussels Sprouts.—W. B.—These require 
no special treatment at this season of the year; to re- 
move any of the large leaves would be the worst thing 
you could do. 

3162._Heating a Greenhouse.—I have a green- 
house 31 ft. long and 93 it. wide, and would feel obliged 
if any one could recommend the best kind of paraffin or 
other oil stove or lamp for heating the house during the 
winter ; also if more than one would be required for the 
size of the house, which is built in an exposed situation. 
—L. [The only efficient way of heating a greenhouse of 
the size named that we can recommend is either by a 
well constructed brick flue, or, better still, by hot-water 
pipes attached to a small saddle boiler.] 

3163 —Mildewed Peas.—T. D. W.—The Peas have 
become mildewed through insufficient depth of soil, 
manure, and moisture. 

3164.—Glazing Without Putty.—A. W.—This 
is said to answer well; you had better try and see a 
house glazed in this system before you attempt it your- 
self. 

3165.—Rubbish in Water Tank.—C. M.—It is 
simply an accumulation of leaves, sticks, and dirt, which 
have been washed in from the roof of the house, and 
which may be found in any rain water tank which has 
not been cleaned out for some time. 

Names of Plants.—R. C. S.—Achillea Ptarmica 
fl.-pl1.——G.. F. W.—We cannot name Coleus.— Barrow- 
by Lane.—French Lavender (Lavandula spica).——DL. C. 
—Impatiens grandulifera.—— Novice.—We cannot name 
Coleus.——J. J.—Tropeolum  speciosum.—J. S.— 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum yar. maximum.—B. B. 
—The fine pods of Peas sent appear to be of the old 
matchless Marrow type, but such things cannot be named 
withany certainty. W. R. 7',—Maurandia Barclayana. 
F. D. W.—Kupatoria ageratzoides. Heather.— 
Tropzolum speciosum, Constant Reader.—-1, Fuchsia 
globosa; the other flower sent was dried up beyond 
recognition. 

Names of Fruits.—J. R.—Apples: 1, Dumelow’s 
Seedling ; 2, Yellow Ingestre. R. T. (Weymouth ).-- 
No one could tell you the name of your Apple without 
seeing specimens of the fruit. 























QUERIES. 


To Querists.—All questions are inserted or 
answered in these columns free of charge, provided the 
following rules are observed : 1.—Write clearly and con- 
cisely on one side of the paper only. 2.—Use a separate 
sheet of paper for each query. 3.—Give full name and 
address, with any nom de plume or initials you may 
wish used in the paper. Questions only of interest to 
the persons asking them should be accompanied with a 
post card or stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

3166.—Lycopodium Moss.—How canI grow the 
above and increase it for hanging baskets? Also what 
treatment does it require to keep it alive during winter ? 
Can I do so in a cool Fernery? Or willit do better in a 
glass case inside the window of a living room ?—J. B. M. 

3167.—Winter Salads.—I am desirous of using part 
of a greenhouse for growing a few winter salads and 
vegetables; can any experienced person tell me the 
kinds that can be realily grown? Ihave one bed about 





4) fi, hy 3 ft,, soil varying from 9in. fo 15 in. deep, with | 
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hot-water pipes beneath, light, and near the glass, and 
others smaller and more shaded.—A SUBSCRIBER. 

3168.—Varnishing Window Boxes.—I. am 
making some window boxes and covering them with Vir- 
gin cork ; will any reader tell me how to varnish the 
cork of a light Oak, or its own natural colour, so as to 
resist the weather, and prevent it getting black with 
dirt ?—G. M. WERK LEY. 

3169.—_Keeping Window Plants in Winter.— 
Will some one give me information how to keep Gera- 
niums, Calceolarias, and Fuchsias during winter without 
heat? They are at present in a parlour window where 
there is no gas, and seldom any fire in winter. I have 
a@ spare room, but with only a small window.—SyDNRY 
RANDAL. 

3170.—Colouring for Fruit Walls.—I am now 
having about 50 yards of fruit wall built ; aspect a little 
to the east of south. Iintend to colour it black, and J 
should like to gas tarit, as I believe that nothing will 
keep away insects so well asgastar. Willyou kindly say 
whether there is any objection to using this on a fruit 
wall?’ I may add that I shall train the trees on hori- 
zontal wires on the French system, and iron brackets 2 ft. 
wide will be built into the wall at distances of, say, 5 ft., 
just below a 3-in. coping. On these I shall place in spring, 
when the buds are showing, light, movable wooden 
frames, covered with oiled or varnished calico, as de- 
fences against frost. May I ask for criticisms on my 
scheme ?—J. E. VAUX. 

3171._Flowers for Fern Case.—What flowering 
plants would be suitable for growing in fern case indoors, 
and which of them ought to be purchased at this sea- 
son? The case is 36 in. by 20 in., and 24 in. high. Could 
any of the cheaper Orchids be got to flower in sucha 
case ?—CLYDESDALE. 

3172.—Failure of Ixias and Sparaxis.—I have 
grown these beautiful Cape bulbs for the last four years 
with success, as regards the growth of the foliage, but not 
a single flower have they produced. The bulbs I was 
growing were those mixed varieties, which are mostly 
very small roots, and which look as if they were unable 
to produce flowers. As I am going to grow them 
another, season, will any one give me afew hints how 
to induce them to flower?—J. HENRY. 

3173.—Climbing Rose Trees not Flowering. 
—I have aclimbing red Rose tree which has not blossomed 
for two or three years, the leaves all falling off very early 
in the autumn. I should like to be informed of some 
remedy. It is situated inrather a confined position, and 
is facing east.—G. M, F. 

3174.—Cutting Rhododendrons, &c.—I have in 
a small plot of ground in front of my house a rather 
large Rhododendron and two Aucubas, all of which I 
wish to reduce in size. Will it be right to cut them down, 
say some 5 in. or 6 in., and if so, at what time of the 
year ?—G. M. F. ‘ 

3175.-Renovation of Soil.—I have a piece ot 
ground which is rather heavy, although it looks like good 
loam, and is infested with worms and slugs. I intend 
digging in some ashes, soot, lime, and salt, to lighten 
it and clear it of vermin. Wouldit be doing any good 
to dig in a quantity of leaves from a Pear tree which I 
have in an undecayed state? If not, what is the best 
thing to do to utilise them ?—ALPHA. 

3176.—Conservatory Plants.—I have a conserva 
tory 20 ft. by 14 ft., and 14 ft. high in the centre. Al 
four sides and roof are glass and wood. At present it is 
empty. Ishall he very much obliged for any hints as to 
filling it up with effective plants, and what evergreens, 
Ferus, creepers, &c., to get, so that it may look well all 
the year round without constant expense in manual 
labour. There is a good supply of water in my conser- 
vatory. Would some large plants, such as Tree Fern, 
India-rubber, and Palm look well planted in the centre ? 
Any information will be thankfully received. The house 
is thoroughly heated by hot-water pipes, and the floor is 
tiled.— A. CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 

3177.—Kitchen Apples.—Can any of your readers 
living in the fens of Lincoinshire or Cambridgeshire tell 
me from their own experience about six of the best kitchen 
Apples to grow as standards in that district ?—A. B. G. 

3178.—Cloches or Bell-glasses. — Will any 
one kindly inform me where the cloches or bell-glasses so 
much used now by the market gardeners near London 
are manufactured? or at what retail shops they can be 
obtained at a reasonable price ?7—J.58. 

3179.—Removing Rose Trees, &c.—Is it the 
proper time to remove Rose trees, Ferns, and Lily of the 
Valley? The Lilies will be removed from a west aspect 
to a shaded south-east one.—W. D. 

3180. — Quick-growing Plant. — Wlil some 
reader kindly inform me of a very quick-growing plant 
that woud keep green all winter? and also, if now is the 
right time to plant Honeysuckle 7—W. D. 

3181.—_Brier Stocks.—Can any reader inform’me 
where I can obtain Dog Rose or Brier Stocks ?-and the 
cost per hundred ?—F. J, R. 

3182._Treatment of Hucharis amazonica.— 
Can any one inform me how to treat Hucharis amazonica? 
Will it do in a greenhouse—as that is the only place I 
have to grow it in? When is the time to divide it? 
and what kind of soilis the best for potting it in?— 
AMAZON. 

3183.—Spireea, japonica.—How am I to treat these 
so as to have them in flower about March? I have very 
little heat at command. What time in the spring would 
they flower if left outside, or kept in a cold frame?— 
BERKS. P 4 Eg “E 

3184.—Coping for Walls.—What is the best kind 
of cheap ceping to cover the top of a garden wall—to 
protect it from the penetration of wet? I recollect 
seeing somewhere that a mixture of boiling tar and, I 
think, lime and sand forms a good covering, but I cannot 
remember particulars or the SR Eee eon ae 

3185.—Seedling Calceolarias.—I am about pot- 
ting into 8-in. pots some Calceolarias raised from seed 
sown in July last, and, having no frame or greenhouse, 
should be glad to kaow if they would do ina back room 
of my dwelling-house, close to a sunless window. and 
what is the proper soil for them and treatment through 
*he winter, and when should they bloom.—Honos 
GI ‘ 4 L. 
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31°8.—Insecticide.—Your correspondent ‘J. W.” 
states that he has found castile soap an effectual insec- 
ticide, but will he kindly say the quantity of water tol oz. 
of the soap. I tried 1 oz. toa bucketful, but the thrips 
next morning seemed to have treated their immersion 
therein as a practical joke, and were grazing as actively 
as ever.—J. ROBINSON, Southport, 

3189._Digging up Parsnips on Strong Land. 
—Is there any tool by means of which Parsnips grown 
in strong land can be raised without injury? I have 
some acres, and they have penetrated to such a depth 
ee I anticipate much trouble in digging them up.— 

3190.—How to Collect Lobelia Seed, &c.—Can 
any reader inform me the proper way to collect, and the 
best time to sow the seeds of Lobelias, Phloxes, Bal- 
sams, and Perilla?—A YOUNG BEGINNER, 

3191.—Pruning Gloire de Dijon Rose.—Writing 
of the adaptability of this Rose for walls, your corre- 
spondent ‘‘Hartside” says it needs special pruning 
to bloom well. Perhaps he will kindly explain of 
what the special pruning consists.—QUERCUS VIRIDIS, 

3192.Pine Trees and Shrubs.—Will any of your 
readers kindly tell me what Pine tree is considered the 
hardiest and best suited to a very exposed aspect quite 
close to the sea and facing the east? I should be glad 
also to know what shrubs do best for seaside planting? 
Are Phillyreas very hardy ?—SUBSCRIBER. 

3193._Striking Cuttings without a Green- 
house.—Having no greenhouse, I have potted cuttings 
of Geraniums and Calceolarias, and distributed them 
throughout my house upon the window-sills. Will they 
do there? and if so, ought the windows to be left open 
daily? How soon ought they to be potted off singly into 
their own pots ?—CHAPLAIN. 

3194.-Keeping Rain-water Good.—I have two 
water barrels at the end of my cottage for the purpose 
of catching and storing the rain-water. The water, how- 
ever, after a time gets very bad ; a greenish slime gathers 
round the sides of the barrels, and laterly the water has 
become full of minute living forms. How can this be 
prevented ?—J. B. 

3195.—Climbing Plants.—Will any of your readers 
of experience tell me the names of some climbing plants 
(evergreen preferred) to grow round and to cover the 
uprights of a large summer house so as to shade from 
the sun, and also partly keep off rain?—P. P. 

3196.—Flowering Gladiolus.—Will you or some 
reader kindly tell me how to make Gladioli expand the 
whole of their flower-buds at the same time? I have seen 
several lots of Gladioli, and they were one mass of fully 
expanded blooms from bottom to top of spike, the bot- 
tom blooms looking asfreshas the top ones. Mine(in pots), 
three bulbs in a 10-in. pot, have had splendid individual 

blooms ; three bottom buds on each flower-spike ex- 
panded beautifully, and lasted three or four days, and 
then began to fade, and as they faded the three buds 
above them began to expand, and so on to the top of the 
spike. I never had more than three buds fully expanded 
at the same time on oae flower-spike.—A LEARNER. 

3197.—_Insects in Fern Cases.—I find that some 
of my cases, although wel ventilated, are ravaged by 
some small insect ; I notice a very small cast on the sur- 
face of the earth. How can these be destroyed without 
damaging the delicate fronds ?—J. F. M. 

3198.—Gloire de Dijon Rose Withering.—I 
should be obliged if any one would tell me why the 
flowers of Jmy Gloire de Dijon Rose suddenly wither 
without any reason before they are full blown, The 
tree gets sun most part of the day, and has no sign of in- 
sects or such like upon it.—BUTTERFLY. 

3199._Tortoise Stove.—-Can any of your readers 
tell me from their own experience whether the smaller 
size No. 1 of the tortoise stove may be depended on to 
burn (with proper management) through the night, or 
nearly so, in winter?—A. B. G. 

3200.—Properties of the Auricula.—I am grate- 
ful to “J. C.” for his clear and valuable description of 
the essential points of a really good and correct flower. 
I, however, fail to comprehend the meaning of these 
words: ‘In the Alpine class the flowers have no paste.” 
For the raiser of the Alpine Auricula Queen Victoria 
thus refers to that word, “‘good circular straw-coloured 
paste, bleaching to white,” and the word is also used in 
the description of many other Alpine Auriculas. Perhaps 
you will allow me to repeat my question in part. What 
is the exact dividing line or difference between a “Self” 
Auricula and an Alpine Auricula?—BERG. 

3201.-Hardy Annuals.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me what hardy annual seeds I can sow now for 
spring flowering in the open ground, having no green- 
house of any kind?—NOVICE FROM THE CAPE. 

3202.Tea Roses.—I have some Tea Roses in pots 
put they have been a failure this year. They are grown 
in the front room of the house and get the morning sun; 
no gas is burnt in the room, and they receive plenty of 
air, and are watered regularly. If any one can give me 
some advice I shall be very glad.—HOROLOGICAL. 

3908.—Gloire de Dijon Rose.—“ Hartside” says 

“Gloire de Dijon I should think one of the best wall 

Roses, though it needs tpecial pruning to bloom well.” 

Will ‘“‘Hartside” oblige me| by telling when and how 

to pruneit? Isa different method of pruning required 

for each of the systems of giowing it, viz., wben on its 
own roots, or budded on the Manetti standard or seed- 

ling Brier stocks?—W. W. R. 

3904.Cauliflowers in Covent Garden.—Will 
any one kindly inform me the name of the large white 
Cauliflowers now selling in Covent Garden Market? and 
any hints respecting growing them in north Yorkshire 
will oblige.—J. D. 

3905. How to Destroy Slugs.—I should be thank- 
ful to know what is the most merciful way to destroy 
slugs and snails.—E. G. H. 

3906.—Plants for Baskets.—I have a window fac- 
ing due south which gets the sun from morning until 


Ss 


evening every day, and would like to furnish it with 
hanging baskets, Will any one tell me what plants to 
fill them with that will bloom in winter? I should like 
them to trail down from the basket.—BUTTERFLY. 
3207.—-Overgrown Wall Fruit Trees.—Can any 
of your readers help me out of a difficulty with regard 


to two wall fruit trees of mine? The trees in question 


have evidently been left unpruned for two or three years, 
and the consequence is they have grown wild and pos- 
sess very few side branches, whilst at the top they are 


covered with large shoots which overhang the wall. I 
do not know whether to cut the shoots at the top of the 
tree back to the stock, or to prune them off entirely by 
cutting through the stock just below them. The stock 
at that point is about 1} in. in diameter. If it is advis- 
able to prune, when should it be done ?—E. H. 


flowering) to look fresh and green all winter for the table. 
Would the Golden Feather keep its colour ?—B. B. 


reader kindly tell me a remedy for weeds on gravel walks? 
Refuse salt has been tried many times, but it only appar- 
ently kills the weeds, and they soon appear again stronger, 
and in greater numbers than before.— BUTTERFLY. 


remove to another part of the garden a row of Apple 
trees about 9 ft. high which have been planted nine 
years, and have never been root-pruned? What would 
be the best time for doing it 7—AVE. 


acres of Onions, the seed of which was purchased as 
White Spanish ; they prove, however, to be White Lis- 
bon, and although they are with this glorious weather 
swelling a good deal, very few will, I fear, be marketable. 
Will any one advise me what to do with them? If I 
trench them in will they be useful next spring as 
Scallions ?—E. L. 


readers of experience in Cucumber growing give me the 
benefit of their advice as to the best course of treatment 
for the eradication of the Cucumber disease or murrain? 
I never saw it before I came into this part of England 
(Lincolnshire), and have now suffered with it for six 
seasons running.—K. W. 


contributors kindly inform me through the medium of 
your paper the best method of propagating and growing 
Bouvardias?—E. R. T. 


what plants can best be grown in a window-box during 
the winter. Perhaps oneof your numerous subscribers 
may be able to inform me.—A SUBSORIBER. 


will be glad to know how the small red climbing 
Tropeolum which flourishes so well in Scotland can be 
cultivated with hope of success in a garden in the north- 
east of Somersetshire. 


Autumn. — ‘‘K.S8.” would be very glad if any one 


autumn. During the summer, a bed skirting the lawn at 
a distance facing south with high fence at back has been 
gay with Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, &., but 
now their beauty has gone, and the bed looks ragged 


























































3208.Winter Decorations.—I want a plant (not 


3209.-Weeds on Gravel Walks.—Will any 


3210..-Moving Apple Trees.—Would it be safe to 


3211.-White Lisbon Onions.—I have over 2 


3912._Cucumber Disease.—Can any of your 


3213._Culture of Bouvardias.— Will one of your 


3214.-Window Plants.—I am anxious to know 


3215.—Climbing Red Tropzeolum.—*‘ Heather ” 


3216.-Herbaceous Plants to Blossom in 


would give her a list of herbaceous plants to blossom in 


and unsightly ; therefore ‘‘ K. 8.” would be very glad if 
some one would tell her what plants could take their 
place. 








POULTRY. 
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Remarkable Egg.—A day or two ago a 
buff cochin hen of medium size laid such an 
enormous egg, that I weighed it, and found it to 
be 54 0z. As it was of an unusual shape (both 
ends being nearly alike), I wished to blow it, so 
as to preserve the shell. In pricking the ends 
for this purpose the needle came against a hard 
substance, and after blowing out the white and 
yolk, I chipped away one end, and found within 
a perfect egg with a very hard shell ; this I have 
also blown to preserve it. The circumference 
of the outer shell is 74 in., and 8$in. round the 
oval. That of the inside egg is 5 in, and 5f in. 
respectively.—A. Z. 


Minorca Cock.—‘ Wood B.’s” Minorca cock to be 
a good one should possess the following points: Comb 
large, firm, and perfectly upright, of a bright red colour, 
and evenly serrated ; ear-lobe pure white, and of a neat 
round shape ; face bright red, instead,of white, like the 
Spanish, and not so largely developed as the latter breed. 
His carriage must be bold, and tail large and full and 
carried very upright, with sickles well curved. Legs 
short and of a dark leaden colour. Prominent breast ; 
short broad back; rather long neck, but well covered 
with hackle. The plumage should be entirely black with 
plenty of green lustre.—AUDALUSIAN. 


Houdans.—‘‘Constant Reader” will be wiser to 
depend on Brahmas for eggs in winter than on Houdans. 
The former are without doubt our finest winter layers, 
although they are run pretty close by the Plymouth 
Rocks and Dominiques. But Houdans are not, strictly 
speaking, winter layers; in fact, by many are not con- 
sidered first-rate layers at any season of the year; but a 
great deal depends on the locality and conditions under 
which they are kept. Whatever breed be kept for win- 
ter laying, they must be young ; old birds never lay well 
between moulting and spring time.—AUDALUSIAN. 


Vermin in Fowl’s House.—Use a_ quart of 
paraffin to a gallon of limewash, and apply to the 
perches under and over, as well as the walls, and scatter 
sulphur freely in the nests.—MAUD. 

Ducklings going Lame.—Having purchased a 
number of ducklings this summer, I found after having 
kept them for a period of three months that two of them 
were quite unable to walk in any way; it is not the cause 
of any blow or any other wilful damage. The whole 
batch were in a state of good health and were perfectly 
strong when purchased. I would feel greatly obliged if 
any reader would give cause and remedy.—IGNORA- 
MUS. 


Broody Hens.—In answer to ‘J. H. B..” I beg to 





say when my hens want to set I put them in a rabbit- 
hutch that Ihave for a few days; it is only 14 in. in 
height, so is a rather uncomfortable place for them, and 
I think stinting food keeps them on the alert.—D, 


—— Keep the hen wishing to sit well away from her 
nest for two or three days, and if it can be arranged let 


her sleep out-of-doors for a couple of nights,—M, T. 


it a trial, and let us know the result. 
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BEERS. 


Taking Honey from Bees.—Last week I wished 


to take some honey from a hive we have left untouched 
the last two summers. I tried the plan of driving the 
bees. It was easily done, and in twenty minutes they 
had vacated the old hive without loss of bees or stinging 
anyone. The hive Ifound full of very thick comb, nearly 
black, and almost empty, excepting a few inches round 
the top, which was light, and contained about 2 lb. of 
good honey. The bees, in number about equal to two or 
three swarms, have settled in thenew hive. Will some 
one kindly inform me if the comb is usually so dark and 
empty after agoodsummer? Onght the comb to be left 
the first season, as I have another hive and should 
like advice before disturbing them?—AMATEUR BEE 
KEEPER. 


Starting Bee Keeping.—Would ‘‘Apiary” kindly 


tell me whether the present month is a suitable time to 
commence bee keeping? and whether, with the aid of a 
super, honey could be obtained this year (bee food being 
supplied)? also the average cost of hive and swarm?— 
KENSINGTON. 


Hornet, Humble Bee and Wasp.—Cacynen, 


Gwenynen wyllt, Gwenynen meirch, are the vulgar 
Welsh equivalents to the above respectively ; but in 
different parts of Wales they are known by other names, 
there being in the language nine different words to re- 
present the same.—LLANILAR. 








AQUARIA. 


Aquarium Difficulties.—I am under 


an obligation to E. Step for replying to my 
inquiry. He asks if I am certain no other 
enemy was placed in my aquarium, and to this 
I reply in the affirmative—simply three river 
minnows and a few tadpoles. 
them into a bell-shaped glass from my largest 
tank, as I feared it was overstocked, and they 
had only been together for aday and anight. Had 
I introduced any insects or beetles I might have 
drawn my conclusion at once, as I had done on 
a very recent occasion, when I placed a great 
water beetle in its larve state amongst my 
favourite fish, which was attended with fatal 
results, May this be a caution to all keepers of 
the aquarium, 
backs, they certainly travelled a long distance 
in a limited space, but were only confined for 
about 24 hours, and when put into the large 
tank none of them had died in transmission, 
and for a few days seemed to thoroughly enjoy 
their new habitation, and then began to die off 
one by one, till now and since my communication 
was made they have all shared the same fate. 
As this is the fourth attempt at keeping these 
lively inhabitants of the water without success, 
it passes my comprehension where the direct 
fault lays, for they were fed frequently, princi- 
pally with worms, an ample supply of vegetation 
was provided, and a fountain almost continually 
playing to keep the water fresh.—Newt. 


I had removed 


With respect to the stickle- 








HOME PHTS. 
Cage Birds Out of Health.—I have 


kept, bred, and studied cage birds for the past 
fifteen years or more, and I have necessarily at 
times been somewhat perplexed as to what 
course to adopt when some of them have been 
on the sick list. 
some complaints from which birds so frequently 
suffer, and which, unfortunately, if not taken 
in time carries off so many, is inflammation of 
the bowels. 
of causes, viz., 
draughts, &c., eating stale or unsound food, 
drinking impure water, eating stale green food, 
&c. Ihave tried numerous remedies with very 
doubtful or partial results. 
year, however, I have tried a (to me) new 
remedy, and proved it most effectual. I have 
this summer cured five birds, and my object in 
now writing is toask “‘A. d’A.” or any other cor- 
respondent equally interested in the feathered 


Now one of the most trouble- 


This may be caused from a variety 
cold, through exposure to 


During the present 


tribe, if they have not already done so to give 
Directly 
I see a bird sitting moping and all of a heap on 
the perch, I mix as much Epsom salts as will 
cover a shilling, magnesia to cover a sixpence, 
and carbonate of soda to cover a threepenny 
piece, each piled up, in abouta breakfast cup 
full of water. I then give one half in the water 
glass, and if it is very bad I give the remainder 
the next day ; if not very bad miss one day, and 
give the remainder on the third day with clean 
fresh water between, but in this matter I am 
guided entirely by the apparent severity of the 
symptoms, and continue this treatment just as 
long as requisite, that is, until the bird re- 
sumes its wonted sprightliness, which I have 
found to be in about four or five days,—F, 
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A GARDEN OF ROSES AND HARDY PLANTS. 








it is not necessary to write much, for the 
engraving itself teaches more than the pen 


own way. It also shows us that arches 
of Roses over walks are among the many 


garden, we must neither have sharp edgings 
nor formal borders or beds, but a perfect 
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beauties of a garden when made in a 
proper manner. They are usually made 
about 4 ft. wide, the width of the walk, 
and 6 ft. or 7 ft. high. This is wrong. 
They should be at least 12 ft. wide at the 
bottom, and 8 ft. to 10 ft. high in the 
centre ; there is then room for Roses or 
other climbers to extend themselves, and 
pruning and training become to a great 
extent unnecessary. We have seen such 
arches used with excellent effect over bor- 
ders of hardy plants. The borders were, 
say, 6 ft. or 8 ft. -wide, with a walk 4 ft. 
wide between them; at the back of each 
border a trellis 6 ft. high, covered with 
Roses, Clematis, &c., and from these 
trellises sprang arches at intervals of, say, 
20 yards. These were covered with luxu- 
riant Roses, Honeysuckles, Jessamines, 
Clematis, &c., and thus made a kind of 
covered way through the hardy flower 
garden. 








ROSES. 
SCENTED AND SCENTLESS ROSES. 


Sweet-scented Roses.—Having ascer- 
tained that I had sixteen varieties of scentless 
Roses in my garden, I made outa list of these, 
and, at the same time, another list of the most 
popular kinds grown which really did possess 
the fragrance so much sought after in the queen 
of flowers. This list—in which the first thirty 
mentioned are those which, in my opinion, are 
superior in this respect—may be useful for the 
guidance of persons intending to improve or 
enlarge their collections. I have said nothing 
about the Moss, Provence, Gallica, or Tea- 
scented varieties, which are all more or less 
highly perfumed. Amongst the Tea-scented 
kinds, Maréchal Niel is decidedly the sweetest 
and most powerfully scented of all, My list 
embraces Hybrid Perpetuals only. 

La France Maurice Bernardin 
Marie Baumann Exposition de Brie 
Alfred Colomb Velours Pourpre 
Sénateur Favre Duke of Wellington 
Monsieur Woolfield Madame Victor Verdier 
Louise Van Houtte Le Rhone 

Bessie Johnson Leopold Hausberg 
Souvenir de Julie Gonod Madame Moreau 
Madame Thérése Levet Mdile. Julie Peread 
Baroness Louise Uxkull Jules Margottin 
Duchess of Edinburgh Bue de Rohan 
Alexander Dickson Malle. Marie Rady 
Sénateur Vaisse Princess M. of. Cambridge 
Duke of Edinburgh Miss Laing 

Pierre Notting Madame Knorr 

The above thirty varieties may be depended 
on as being amongst the most highly perfumed 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses in cultivation ; the fol- 
lowing are, however, little inferior :— 

Madame de St. Pulgent Dupuy Jamain 

Duchesse d’Orleans Baronne Haussmann 
Souvenir de Spa Gabriel de Peyronny 
Vicomte Vigier Madame Clotilde Roland 
Prince Humbert Mdlle. Marguerite Dom- 
Abbé Girandier brain 

Madame Auguste Verdier Claude Levet 

Ferdinand de Lesseps Felix Généro 

Fisher Holmes Anna Alexieff 

Annie Wood Alpaide de Rotalier 
Charles Lefebvre Marguerite St. Amand 
Madame Charles Wood Semiramis 

Jean Cherpin (Bennett) Madame Boll 

Emilie Hausberg Prince Camille de Rohan 
Cheshunt Hybrid Madame Rousset 
Camille Bernardin Gloire de Santenay 

Lord Clyde Madame George Paul 
Captain Christy Adolphe Brogniart 
Madame Marie Finger Souvenir du Général Douai 
Madame Derreux Douville lie Morel 

Xavier Olibo Edouard Morren 
Duchesse de Caylus Beauty of Waltham 
Leopold Premier 

Scentless Roses.—During the last twenty 
yearsa quantity of new Roses has been introduced 
into England from the Continent, most of them 
of the class known as Hybrid Perpetuals, and all 
iremarkable for their sweet fragrance. Since 
1869, generally known as Castellane’s year, a 
change has taken place, and many of the Roses 
introduced since that time are entirely without 
fragrance. A large number of the scentless va- 
rieties, a list of which is subjoined, will be 
found amongst the finest exhibition Roses of the 
present day. Although, as regards form and 
colour, many of these are perfect, the entire 
absence of perfume ig a great drawback, and 





‘superior to the first. 





the only way to get over the difficulty, when 
using them in a bouquet, is to place some 
highly-scented varieties amongst them. In 
giving this list of scentless Roses I may state 
that they have all been introduced during the last 
six years except one, viz., John Hopper, which 
came out about ten years ago; this Rose is 
scented, but so slightly as to be scarcely percep- 
tible :-— 

Marquis de Castellane 
Baronne de Rothschild 
Etienne Levet 
Comtesse d’Oxford 
Lyonnaise (Lacharme) 
President Thiers 
Princess Christian 
Clémence Raoux 


Henri Ledechaux 
Marguerite Appert 
Princess Beatrice 
Etienne Dubois 
Madame Victor Verne 
Mdlle, Eugénie Verdier 
Marquise de Chambon 
Princess Louise Victoria 


Va hk 


Planting Roses.—Those who wish to 
plant Roses, or add new varieties to their col- 
lections should lose no time in selecting the kinds 
which they require. In planting, use some good 
loam and rotten manure that have been turned 
over two or three times and thoroughly mixed, 
and also add one-fourth of road grit. See to 
Briers that have been budded this summer, 
loosen the ties if too tight, remove all suckers, 
shorten back any very strong growths that occur 
in trained Roses, so as to keep them symmetrical, 
and tie up growths from this season’s buds, so as 
to save them from being damaged by wind.—G. 


Autumn Roses.—At no season of the 
year are Roses more beautiful than in the 
autumn ; in fact, the blooms of several varieties 
surpass in quality, if not in quantity, those of 
June and July, and notably those of such light 
kinds as Souvenir de la Malmaison and Acida- 
lie, and of dark sorts, General Washington, the 
summer flowers of which are frequently imper- 
fect. Many others among Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Teas, and Chinas also produce better blooms 
in autumn than in summer. The majority of 
our Roses are ou their own roots, in beds or 
raised banks, on which the longest shoots of 
each year are pegged down, most of the old 
wood being cut out in winter. By this means 
we get an unlimited amount of bloom. There 
is one advantage in cutting the plants in early, 
and that is, they start into vigorous growth im- 
mediately they are relieved from their burden of 
flowers, and the lateral shoots of all the really 
perpetual flowerers yield a second crop in the 
autumn—in many instances, as I have said, 
Where Rose-buds are in 
request at this season, that beautiful variety 
Celine Forestier should be largely grown ; with 
us it continues to produce its blossoms until the 
Tea Roses under glass are ready to furnisha 
supply.—J. G. 








To Make Asphalte Walks. — For 
kitchen gardens, courts, or yards where a clean, 
smooth, durable path is an object, there is 
hardly anything better than asphalte when pro- 
perly laid down. Weeds never grow upon it, 
which is a consideration ; and every shower of 
rain washes it clean; it has no offensive smell 
after it has been down for a few weeks, anditwill 
last under, the usual traffic for many years. 
First of all, the walks must be set out and got 
in readiness, and then the ashes—usually plenti- 
ful about a garden—must be sifted. A 1-in. 
sieve or screen must be used. If the ashes 
be put {through a wider mesh than this, they 
are too lumpy, and do not bind well; and if 
through a less, they contain too much small, 
and the cake is too soft and yielding. They 
should be thrown into a circular flat heap about 
2 ft. deep when sifted, and the tar should be got 
and emptied over them at once—aboutas much 
as will soak them the first time without drain- 
ing away to waste, which is a matter of judg- 
ment at the time. It is better to give too much, 
however, than too little, as what tar runs 
through can be ladled up and poured on again 
until the ashes absorb it all, which they take a 
little time to do. As soon as the tar has. been 
emptied on, however, the heap must be turned 
at once, and turned again, mixing the wet with 
the dry ashesas the work proceeds, so as to soak 
up the tar as much as possible; and when 
finished the heaps should be thrown into a coni- 
cal shape, and left to soak for about a week, 
when the ashes will appear much drier than 
they were when turned, in consequence of the 
tar soaking into the cinders more completely. 
This is the reason of applying the tar twice. If 














the whole be put on at one time, the half of it 
will run off, and after the ashes have been put 
on the walk they will dry and break up like a 
macadamised road in dry weather. The first 
dose of tar saturates the cinders, and the second 
makes them sticky, At the end of a week the 
second dose must be given, the heap turned as 
before, and again left for several days. The 
drainings may be poured back on the heap 
again, but if the tar persist in draining through, 
it is better to let it run away or use it on 
another heap, for the ashes must not be puddly 
or dripping with the tar, but, as we have said 
before, sticky only and no more, otherwise the 
walk will not set hard. When itis seen that 
the material is in this condition, wheel it off on 
to the walk and spread it about 4 in. deep, and 
level it as it is put on with the back ofa rake, 
leaving an even surface, and taking care that the 
walk is slightly rounded towards the centre, in 
order to throw the water off to the sides, As 
soon as all has been put on, roll it with a wet 
roller two or three times, and keep the roller 
clean with a besom as it goes along. After 
this sprinkle the surface with gravel or spar 
put through 4-in. sieve so thickly as just to 
hide the asphalte, and roll again for three or 
four hours till it is quite firm, and continue the 
rolling for an hour or two every morning when 
it is cool, for three or four days. If the work 
has been done with ordinary care, the walk is 
fit for traffic as soon as it is finished, and is per- 
fectly clean to the feet. If the gravel have 
been put on thick enough, it makes a clean, dry 
surface at once, and keeps its colour perfectly. 
Should more be sprinkled on than will roll in to 
stick, it can be easily swept off afterwards when 
the asphalte has fairly set. A’walk finished in this 
way—and it must be sprinkled with something 
—has just the appearance of a gravel walk 
smoothly rolled. As regards edgings for asphalte 
walks, it is only necessary to plant the edgings 
after the asphalte has been put down and is set, 
and as the asphalte can be put down and rolled 
with the utmost exactness, the edgings can be 
planted close up to it. 

A Rain-water Supply.—Valuable as 
may be a constant supply of rain-water, 
especially in a district where the earth water is 
scarce, there is one feature that would be to 
me very objectionable, and that is, the large 
quantity of dirt that must of necessity accumu- 
late in underground tanks, in consequence of 
the frequeit washings to which the house roofs 
are subjected. The evil is of small moment 
perhaps when rain is frequent, as is often the 
case in the autumn and winter, but after a 
long spell of drought we find that the house 
roofs become covered with dust, smoke, . blacks, 
birds’ excrement, and other elements of dirt, all 
of which the first rainfall washes into the tank, 
where in course of time it settles to the bottom, 
and forms a sediment of filth that must eventu- 
ally contaminate the whole of the water, and be 
the greatest evil when the water gets low. It 
is impossible to avoid this result entirely, and 
it is equally impossible to filter the water in its 
passage in the tank, because rains are often so 
heavy that the attempt to filter them would 
doubtless result in a flood. One thing, how- 
ever, could be done, and that is, an arrange- 
ment made by which the water falling on the 
roof during the first storm that came after a 
long drought, or the‘first portion of a storm, 
might be diverted into a drain or some other 
course until the roof was clean, and then it might 
be permitted to flow into the tank. If it is 
found needful to clean out an ordinary water 
butt or open tank every few months how need- 
ful must it be to do the same for a large tank 
that has been receiving water for several years, 
—A. D. 

Substitute for Turf. — Lately, while 
walking through a suburb of a large town, I 
came upon a front garden so bright and fresh in 
comparison with others that it appeared like an 
oasis in the desert. The materials employed 
were inexpensive ; indeed, much less so than 
those commonly used. I can understand and 
appreciate the love which the town dweller feels 
for a bit of green turf, but where the houses are 
crowded together it is difficult to keep turf in 
good condition. The substitute for it which I 
saw in this case, and which I can strongly re- 
commend, was the well-known Creeping Jenny 
(Lysimachia nummularia), This grows wild 
almost all over the country. It thrives in Grass 
fields, creeping along close to the ground, and 
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only making its presence known by its bright 
yellow flowers when the grass is short or thin. 
It is equally at home on dry, sandy banks, or by 
the side of watercourses, with its creeping stems 
at times under the stream. It makes a close- 
growing carpet with but little attention, even in 
the smoky, murky atmosphere of large towns, 
and in such places for this purpose it is well 
worth more attention than it receives. In the 
case to which I am now referring it formed a 
green circular plot in front of the dwelling. In 
the centre of it was placed a good, bold mass of 
the old red Fuchsia gracilis, and the effect was 
quite unique. The other plants in the garden 
were in keeping therewith, as was alsothe house, 
which was draped with Veitch’s Virginia 
Creeper, an exceedingly handsome kind, which 
clings to the wail with a tenacity that scarcely 
anything short of actual violence can disturb.— 
K. H. 








House and Window Gardening. 

Harvest Decorations.—At this season, 
when harvest services are being held, a hint or 
two on church decoration may prove interesting 
to some of the readers of GARDENING who are, 
perchance, about to lend their aid in such work. 
Asa rule, much more attention is paid to the 
Haster and Christmas church decorations than 
to those employed at this season, and this I con- 
sider a mistake, as a far finer effect can be pro- 
duced with the materials now available than at 
either of the above-named seasons. Hothouse 
flowers can be obtained, it is true, during even 
the coldest weather, and lovely bouquets and 
wreaths are made therewith at Christmas, but as 
fine effects can be produced at this season with 
golden Corn, fruit, and tinted foliage as it is 
possible to imagine. Where Corn is employed 
for plume-shaped decorations, Oats are by far 
the most graceful ; but where sharp outlines are 
required I prefer Barley to Wheat, as it has a 
lighter effect. Letters for texts can be made of 
Barley or Wheat on a scarlet foundation. The 
prettiest plant for intermixing with Corn are 
trails of the bright-tinted Virginian Creeper, 
just now in perfection ; for twining up pillars 
and round capitals no more charming plant can 
be found. If the sprays be light and liable to 
break they should be supported by means of a 
slight wire fastened at intervals along the stem. 
It is best, if possible, to place the end of the 
stem in a pot or some such receptacle filled with 
wet sand, as otherwise the leaves will droop and 
the whole effect will be spoiled. For smaller 
decorations tinted Vine leaves and odds and ends 
of tinted foliage too numerous to name obtained 
from hedgerows will be found most useful. In 
the way of coloured berries none will be found 
more desirable than those of the- Mountain Ash, 
and I haveused Hipsand Haws before now with 
happy results. There are, however, many 
berry-bearing plants in perfection just at this 
season, and I have named the above merely as 
examples. With regard to flowers, we have at 
present large numbers, from amongst which may 
be selected the following, viz., Gladioli, Asters, 
Lilies, Hydrangeas, Roses, Dahlias, and Fuchsias. 
These are best suited for bold decorations, such 
as large crosses and devices for blank spaces on 
walls, and wreaths for pillars and window-sills, 
smaller varieties being best adapted for the 
decoration of the pulpit, readin z-desk, or font. 
Fruit should always occupy a prominent place 
amongst harvest decorations ; it looks well inter- 
mingled with flowers and foliage round the 
chancel or at the base of the pulpit. Amongst 
the smaller flowers some blooms of Cornflower 
should be obtained, if possible, as they are in 
keeping with the Oats and Barley.—A. H. 








Cats in Gardens.—Thefollowiugreportof 
a case decided lately at the Greenwich Police- 
court may be of interest to your readers, and 
the magistrate’s significant remarks will be, I 
think, instructive :—At the Greenwich Police- 
court, on Wednesday, Walter M‘Laren Henry, 
of 1, St, Helen’s Villas, Stanstead Road, Forest 
Hill, was charged on summons, by Mr. W. H. 
Sanders, with unlawfully placing poisoned meat 
for the purpose of destroying a cat. Mr. W. E. 
Benson, living two doors from the defendant, 
said that on Friday, August 20, he found his 
cat dead in the garden, having evidently suf- 
fered great pain, He wrote to the defendant, 


/ 





and heacknowledged having laid poisoned meat 
about to destroy cats, which were a nuisance to 
him, and destroyed his garden. A person living 
near had also lost a cat. For the defence it was 
urged by the defendant’s solicitor that the cat was 
not a ‘* domestic animal ” within the meaning of 
the Act of Parliament when allowed to stray by 
night. Mr. Balguy remarked that Mr. Henry 
had brought it all upon himself by his excessive 
candour, He ordered the defendant to pay the 
cost of the summons.—ILLAWARRA. 








FROIT. 


Wall Fruit Trees.—The season is now at 
hand when tree planting may be successfully 
carried out, and also when, owing to the trees 
being leafless, the walls may receive that atten- 
tion of which they frequently stand in need. 
One of the first considerations should be a smooth 
even surface, free from nail holes or inequalities 
of any kind, as where these exist insect pests 
find shelter in them in winter, and are ready to 
recommence their attacks in spring. Old walls 
should be plastered and receive a good coating 
of whitewash, as it not only looks clean and 
sweet, but white has been proved by direct ex- 
periment to be the best ground colour on which 
to train the trees. Ineed scarcely remark that 
any trees infested with scale should be well 
scrubbed, taking care to save the buds as much 
as possible, and then painted with some strong 
insecticide. As regards the manner of training, 
I believe that the wiring system has many ad- 





Male and Female Blooms of a Melon. 


vantages, if the wires be properly fixed, so that 
the wood is kept close to the walls; but when 
the wires are stretched horizontally in any con- 
siderable lengths the strong branches draw them 
away from the walls, and consequently the 
benefit arising from the latter is lost. As re- 
gards borders, I am of opinion that most of our 
wall trees will grow well in any soil that pro- 
duces good crops of vegetables provided the 
border be deeply cultivated at first and confined 
to the roots of the trees afterwards; or, if not 
the whole border, a wide alley, at least 4 ft. 
from the wall, should remain undisturbed and 
mulched during summer, and the remainder 
should only be employed for shallow rooting 
choice vegetables or salads. More attention 
should also be paid to the rotation of wall trees 
than that subject ordinarily receives, for if Peach 
trees have occupied a south wall for twenty or 
thirty years it is almost a waste of time and 
trees to suppose that merely trenching the border 
will supply their wants. No; they must have 
fresh soil, but in many cases the best course 
would be, as Peach culture under glass extends, 
to devote a larger amount of south aspects to 
the choicer kinds of winter Pears, such as 
Easter Beurré, Glou Morceau, Beurré Rance, 
&e, Wehave hitherto given winter fruits only 
a secondary position where they naturally only 
attain second-rate quality. East and west walls 
will bring to perfection most of our ordinary 
mid-season Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., and 
north walls may be profitably occupied with 
Merellos and other Cherries, Currants, and 


dessert Gooseberries ; but the south aspects 


should be devoted to the earliest Cherries, a 
selection of Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 
and a choice collection of winter Pears. Space 
is too valuable to allow them to be trained hori- 
zontally ; therefore, some of the many modifica- 
tions of the upright cordon will be found an 
improvement, producing, as it does, speedier and 
better results.—R. J. G. 

Late Plums.—Amongst Plums now in 
season I find Coe’s Golden Drop and Reine Claude 
de Bavay to be the best amongst light-coloured 
kinds, and Coe’s Late Red and Ickworth Im- 
pératrice the best amongst dark sorts. These 
form useful additions to the dessert where 
great variety is required late in the autumn. 
Many late Plums are only valuable on account 
of their late keeping qualities ; but Coe’s Golden 
Drop is one of the finest flavoured and best of all 
dessert Plums when fully matured.—J. G. 


The Ribston Pippin Apple on Walls. 
—The finest and most highly-coloured fruits of 
this that I have seen were on walls in a 
fine kitchen garden in Pembrokeshire. Where 
this fruit is a favourite, as it so very often is, it 
would be worth while, even in the most favoured 
districts, to grow a few trees on walls, if only 
for the sake of having fruit of a somewhat 
different character from that on standard, espa- 
ler, or other trees.—V. 

Male and Female Blooms of Melons. 
—We have often been asked by novices in gar- 
dening how the male and female blossoms of 
Cucumbers, Vegetable Marrows, and Melons can 





be defined. The annexed engraving answers 
these questions, perhaps, better than “we could 
by the pen. The large 
bloom on the right with 
a embryo fruit at its 
base, is the female, 
which bears the fruit, 
and the small bloom 
on the left is the male, 
from which pollen must 
be conveyed to the 
female in order to in- 
sure fructification. Dur- 
ing summer this work 
is performed by bees 
or other insects, but in 
the dull months of the 
year it must be done 
by the cultivator when 
both blooms are fully 
expanded. The male 
should be plucked off, 
the calyx split open by 
tearing apart the petals, 
and then, holding it 
over the female flower, 
tap it with the thumb- 
nail so as to shake 
the pollen into the 
female blossom, or the whole of the petals may 
be removed, the remainin* portion being gently 
inserted into the female (i, wer. A camel’s-hair 
brush may also be used if prefered. — First, 
gently insert it in the male blossom in order 
that the pollen may stick to the brush, then 
into the female blossom. 

Transplanting Fruit Trees.—When the 
trees to be removed are close at hand, so that the 
roots need not be long exposed to the air, I con- 
sider October to be the most favourable month 
of the year for transplanting fruit trees, as the 
soil being warm, fresh roots are at once emitted, 
and the trees start into growth in spring without 
a check ; but where they have to undergo a long 
journey by rail, it is better to wait until the 
leaves are off. Last season we removed several 
Plums, &c., that had been temporarily planted 
on vacant spaces, and the growth which they 
have made this year is unusually satisfactory. 
In preparing sites for stone fruits I would warn 
the inexperienced against an error commonly 
committed, viz., filling the trench half full o 
manure, with the view of giving the trees a good 
start ; the result of this is gross, watery shoots, 
which, necessitating so much knife-work, even- 
tually bring on canker and other evils, from 
which trees planted in sound loam generally 
escape.—J. G. H. 

Cherries on North Walls.—It is gene- 
rally supposed that a north aspect is only suited 
for the Morello Cherry, but this will be found 
to be a mistake, for my experience is that the 
May Duke has grown successfully upon a north 





wall. <A really good ripe May Duke will fairly 
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bear comparison with any fruit, and no other of 
which I am aware will stand carriage so well 
without injury. It is a fruit for every one, and 
a tree for every vacant spot of wall of a few feet, 
be it north, west, south, or east ; indeed, if a 
few May Duke Cherry trees be planted in each 
of these aspects, so much longer will be the sea- 
son of fruit. It must be regretted also that in 
many gardens every variety of Cherry but the 
Morello is planted on one wall only. The extra- 
ordinary fine crop I have had this year on a 
north wall has induced me to advise others to 
give a part of ‘ the Morello wall” to May Duke 
and Late Duke Cherries, for I began to gather 
the Dukes in June, and only finished last week, 
and the last batch might have remained a week 
or two longer on the trees. To grow May 
Dukes on north aspects successfully requires all 
the pruning to be completed in summer ; winter 
pruning means gumming, and I find that as the 
soil keeps cold and wet, a good coating of old 
brick and lime rubble is a great restorative, and 
will well repay the labour and expense attend- 
ing it. I would caution your readers against 
the mistake of planting any varieties of the Heart 
Cherry on north walls, for they will not suc- 
ceed.—J. T., Shrewsbury. 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES, © 


Lobelias from Seed.—I cannot quite 
agree with ‘‘ Saxon Deyne”’ as to there being no 
advantage gained by sowing Lobelias in the 
autumn. With plenty of heat they may be got 
into good condition if sown in March, but having 
this year tried sowing some at that time in an 
unheated greenhouse allow me to give my ex- 
perience. The seed used was compacta Em- 
peror William. It was sown in the middle of 
March, but did not come up for three weeks. 
The plants were just fit to handle at the end 
of April. They were put out in the ground in 
the second week in June, and began to bloom 
in the end of July, and are now in good bloom, 
owing to being backward and very small. 
When removing from the seed-pan three and four 
roots were put into one thumb-pot. These 
were plunged into Cocoa fibre, and are now good 
large clumps of bloom, but a little straggling. I 
am trying autumn sowing this year ; have now 
some more forward than those put out in 
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ever, no question as to each plant in a single pot 
being the best for producing good-shaped plants, 
but when space is limited this cannot be done.— 


J. G. 


The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur- 
purea).—This is one of the best of window 
plants and one of the most easily cultivated, 
If bulbs be procured now and kept gently grow- 
ing on through the winter in any glasshouse 
or window, keeping them moderately watered 
and in a light position, they will, by next 
autumn, have made fine large flowering roots ; 
then keep them rather dry for a time, but not 
sufficiently so to in any way injure the foliage, 
and fine large trusses of exquisite scarlet flowers 
will be the result. They will succeed well in 
5-in, or 6-in, pots, and they do not require fre- 
quent repotting. Established plants which have 
done flowering should, during the next three 
months, be kept somewhat drier at the roots, 
yet, as they are an evergreen species, the soil 
must not be allowed to become completely dried 
up, or the leaves will flag, which will have the 
effect of causing them to turn yellow and fall 
off before their time, which would not only 
prevent their fully blooming the ensuing sum- 
mer, but would also considerably reduce the 
strength and size of the bulbs. For single 
bulbs 5-in. or 6-in. pots are most suitable, or a 
9-in. pot will hold four or five full-sized bulbs 
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for instance, as Azaleas and Epacrises with any 
other hard-wooded greenhouse plants that form 
their bloom-buds in the autumn, and whose 
shoots are quite or all but dormant through the 
winter, although in common with all others of 
a kindred character, are benefited by a situation 
in which they will receive a full volume of light ; 
yet where the entire stock cannot be so accom- 
modated they will do standing under worse con- 
ditions in this respect than any plants whose 
shoots keep on growing slowly throughout the 
winter, and the flower-bud development of which 
takes place wholly during the winter months. 
Heaths, with the exception of a few varieties, 
make no shoot growth in the winter ; still it is 
during this time that almost the whole of the 
flower formation is going on, and on this account 
they cannot be kept too near the glass in the 
best house that can be afforded them.  Pelar- 
goniums, though totally different from the last 
named subjects, making as they do the greater 
portion of their shoots in the winter and spring, 

need to be under the full influence of light. 
Kalosanthes (Crassulas), now not near so much 
cultivated for general decorative purposes as 
they deserve to be, although they make com- 
paratively little shoot extension in the winter, 

yet usually bloom much more profusely when 
placed where their heads will be within a few 

inches of the glass from this time until spring. 





of Vallota that will continue in bloom for a 


Late-flowering Camellias and any of the Citrus 
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ground in June ; am just about to prick them 
out into pans or boxes; shall pinch them back 
once or twice, and then hope to have good, 
bushy plants in blossom next May—a gain of 
two months’ bloom, some slight advantage, I 
take it, besides having a more compact growth. 
May I venture to suggest to some of your cor- 
respondents that the information so kindly 
given and so extremely valuable would be 
much more so to many readers if they would 
kindly remember some of us—the readers— 
although dear lovers of our gardens and our 
flowers, have not always a supply of heat at 
hand, and consequently have to act accordingly. 
C. 


Large-flowered Jasmine in Autumn, 
—This is one of the most useful of indoor plants 
at this season. Its pure white, sweetly-scented 
flowers are invaluable in a cut state, and either 
in pots or planted out it flowers freely if liber- 
ally treated. It is now being largely grown by 
London florists for furnishing cut blooms during 
autumn and winter, and it is highly valued in 
the market. Plants of it, which are best ob- 
tained by means of layers, grow well in rich 
sandy loam and leaf-mould, or well-rotted 
manure, intermixed with a few pieces of peat to 
keep the compost open. It is called Jasminum 
grandiflorum,—C. 


Wintering Pelargoniums.—As Pelar- 
goniums still occupy a prominent place in the 
flower garden in summer, the question of how 
to store the requisite number during winter is 
an important one. There are still many who 
continue the old-fashioned custom of striking 
the cuttings in the open border, lifting them 
when well rooted and potting them in single 
pots, a plan which answers well where labour 
is abundant and space equally so, but I find that 
putting the cuttings into boxes about 4 in. deep, 
2 ft. long by 1 ft. 3in. wide, being space enough 
for about seventy-five cuttings, reduces the 
space required for wintering such material con- 
siderably compared with what is possible when 
the plants are potted off singly. Thereis, how- 
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Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea). 


bulbs increasing quickly through the produc- 
tion of numerous offsets, which are formed 
every year at the base of the old bulbs; these, 
when about the size of large Peas, will have 
made two small leaves each and a small root or 
two. They should be placed eight or ten to- 
gether in 6-in. pots, well drained in ordinary 
sandy loam, in which they may remain tor a 
year or eighteen months; like the flowering 
bulbs, they must not receive so much water 
during the winter as in the growing season. 


Wintering Plants of various Kinds. 
—Those plants that have stood in pits where the 
lights can be taken off in the daytime should be 
kept under such conditions so long as they are 
safe from frost, for cool treatment of this descrip- 
tion is best calculated to bring about a desirable 
cessation from growth and to aid in ripening the 
wood, In the southern parts of the kingdom 
and on the coast, where frosty nights do not 
usually occur until later, it is not requisite to 
take the plants in so soon as in less favoured 
localities ; this, with the appearance of the 
weather, will point to the necessary time for 
getting everything where it will be secure for the 
winter. On fine autumns, where a few loose 
lights could be placed over them to ward off 
heavy rains, I have kept Heaths out till October 
was far advanced, and where there is the means 
of giving them this slight protection they are 
better out, especially where Heaths have not a 
house to themselves, but have to be accommo- 
dated along with other plants that need to be 
kept a little closer. In getting plants into their 
winter quarters it is necessary to proceed 
systematically, placing the different kinds in 
the positions best suited to them, such subjects, 


Vallotas are readily propagated, the 


family will do now for some months with com- 
paratively little light. I particularise these 
things with a view to its being of some use to 
amateurs and beginners in plant cultivation, who 
will find it much more convenient and conducive 
to the well-being of their plants to consider the 
respective requirements of the different subjects 
they have to deal with, and thus at the present 
time put each in the most suitable winter quar- 
ters, so that there will be no necessity to again 
upset the houses by making any alterations in 
the positions the various plants occupy. In 
most places, large or small, such a number of 
plants have to be wintered as makes it necessary 
to place a portion under less favourable condi- 
tions than they would be subjected to, were 
there alike room to treat all in the most desir- 
able way. Yet much may be done with a mixed 
collection of plants to bring them successfully 
through the winter when the requirements of 
each are considered ; the reverse of this is often 
observable when at the time of housing they are 
crammed in anyhow by mere haphazard. 
Another matter essentially necessary at the 
time of getting the plants in is to see that all are 
free from insects, such as aphides, thrips, and 











red spider, for though these will not for some 
months increase nearly so fast as during the 
spring and summer, yet affected plants commu- 
nicate them to others that stand near, on which 
they remain in a more or less dormant state, 
ready to increase in vast numbers at the return 
of the growing season, when the softer condition 
of the plants makes it much more difficult to 
deal with them, entailing a correspondingly 
greater amount of labour.—H. 





HOW TO GROW ACHIMENES. 


As this is the time when these beautiful sum- 
mer-flowering plants are dying down, it affords 
a good opportunity of giving some instructions 
as to their culture, as to those who already pos- 
sess a supply of bulbs the present may be termed 
the starting-point for another year. “Those who 
do not possess bulbs may wait till March, and 
then follow the directions given below. 

The value of Achimenes to those having only 
a limited amount of plant room, and who are 
nevertheless desirous of making a rich floral 
display during the summer months is, that they 
die down and require no care in the winter be- 
yond being stowed safely away out of reach 
of frost, wet, or rats and mice, which feast on 
the tubers. Another merit of Achimenes is, 
that they require no expensive stove-house or 
similar structure in which to grow them, as they 
will do equally well, indeed cova in any hot- 
bed, pit, or frame, such as is usually made up 
for Cucumbers, Melons, &c. 3; while later on 
they may be grown without artificial heat if 
advantage be taken of sunshiny days to shut 
them up early and secure the requisite warmth 
in that way. 

In Baskets.—Beautiful as Achimenes are 
when grown in pots in window recesses in rooms, 
or for the embellishment of greenhouses, they 
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are even more so when suspended in baskets, 
for which work their habit renders them pecu- 
liarly adapted, as they droop over in the most 
graceful manner possible, and show off the 
flowers with which they are laden to the great- 
est advantage. In pots they require stakes to 
support them, but in baskets few are necessary, 
as they generally present a more effective appear- 
ance trailing naturally over the sides; and the 
less formal they grow the better they look. 
The baskets in which I grow them are basin- 
shaped, made of galvanised iron wire run 
round a frame made of the same, a trifle larger 
in size, and bound tightly together, which any 
handy man can do. These are then lined with 
rough Moss and filled up with the same kind of 
soil as recommended for the pots, and the 
plants afterwards ranged regularly around the 
sides by making holes with the finger between 
the wires in which to insert the roots, after 
which they should be hung up in any warm 
house and kept well watered and syringed till 
they begin to show bloom. By starting some 
in March and others at intervals of a month 
or so till the end of June or middle of July, a 
constant succession may be maintained till quite 
late in the autumn and far on through the 
winter, by adding A. picta to the collection. 
Whether grown in baskets or pots, itis a great 
saving of space to start a sufficient quantity of 
each kind in separate pans or pots, and after- 
wards to divide and transfer them to the posi- 
tions in which they are intended to flower. 

In Pots.—A hundred tubers will be sufti- 
cient for ten 6-in. pots, which are the best and 
most useful sizes for room decoration or 
ordinary purposes ; but if larger be required, a 
few more plants will be necessary to fill them. 
They may be started into growth in any small 
pot or pan in finely-sifted leaf-soil and sand, in 
which they should be allowed to remain till 
they get lin. or so high, when they may be 
taken out and carefully separated for potting 
or putting in baskets. Owing to the great 
quantity of water they require when growing, 
the pots must be well drained, which should be 
done by filling them up to a third of their depth. 
The next operation is to cover the potsherds 
with a few half-decomposed leaves, rough fibry 
peat, Moss, or any similar material, in order 
to prevent the soil blocking them up. 

Soil and Potting.—The best compost for 
Achimenes is a mixture of rough fibry peat and 
loam or leaf-soil, and the latter in the propor- 
tion of one of loam to two of peat or rotten 
leaves, in either of which the plants greatly 
delight, adding just sufficient sand to keep all 
i to and porous. In potting, they should be 
placed at equal distances apart and the roots 
covered loosely, but not in sufficient quantity 
to fill the pot, as they make better progress 
if afforded a top-dressing later on when they get 
into growth and begin to form fibres around 
their stems, a little fresh soil at that period 
becoming of the greatest assistance to them. 
After the potting has taken place, they should 
again be placed where they can enjoy a warm 
temperature ranging anywhere between 55° and 
65°, with plenty of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, andin such a position as to be near the 
glass exposed to the light to keep them from 
drawing. The degree.of heat above-named is 
the minimum they will endure or ought to have 
early in spring, but if more can be afforded with 
a proportionate amount of humidity, they will 
grow all the faster and come earlier into bloom. 
Although Achimenes require a moderate 
amount of heat and a moist atmosphere while 
growing, they will endure any ordinary green- 
house temperature during the summer, and if 
kept well watered they will last a long time in 
perfection. 

Shading, &c.—Although Achimenes will 
endure all the sun we get up to the end of April, 
they will not do so afterwards, as they are 
naturally shade-loving plants; and it is there. 
fore necessary to throw a mat over them to 
screen them for an hour or two in the hottest 
part of the day during the height of summer, or 
whenever the sun’s rays are full upon the glass. 
At that season any cold frame, having a few 
leaves in which to plunge them, or a firm bed of 
ashes on which to set them, answers admirably, 
as in such a position they can be treated more in 
accordance with their requirements than they 
could be elsewhere among other plants, A 
heavy syringing overhead both morning and 
afternoon, ora gentle bedewing through the rose 
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of a watering-pot during dry weather, so as to 
thoroughly moisten their foliage and the material 
in which they are plunged or on which they are 
placed, is the course of treatment to pursue 
while they are growing ; and to assist them in 
their development the house should be closed 
about three o’clock in the day, in order to take 
advantage of sun-heat. 

Staking.—The necessary staking and tying 
should be done before they become too advanced, 
or the blooms get damaged during the operation, 
besides which their fragile stems are not sufti- 
ciently stiff and strong to remain erect after they 
have attained a height of 6 in. or more. The 
neatest and best stakes are the long, twiggy 
prunings from Privet hedges or bushes, which 
should be cut at once and tied tightly up in 
bundles and laid by till required. They then 
become hard and almost as stiff as wire, and, 
being nearly the same colour as the stems of the 
Achimenes, they are scarcely observable, there- 
by removing to a great extent the objectionable 
appearance which stakes among pot plants 
generally present, and as the plants require one 
to each main stem deal sticks would be much too 
obtrusive, and quite spoil their attraction, 








VEGETABLES. 


Celery Culture.—I grow Celery as a 
general crop, and it may interest some of your 





Group of Achimenes. 


readers to know how I produce a superior 
Celery. I sow for general crop in the last week 
of March, sowing the seed in a box or pan ina 
gentle heat. I transplant the seedlings when 
strong enough on a prepared bed or old manure 
heap 3in. apart, taking care to give plenty of 
protection from slight frosts and cutting winds. 
They grow and get hardened off until planting- 
out time, which is generally about the second 
week in July. To bring Celery to perfection it 
must be grown as rapidly as possible, and on no 
account should the plants be allowed to get 
starved or checked. I generally plant in single 
rows, 3 ft. apart, in trenches | ft. deep, with 
several inches of rotten manure inthe bottom, 
planting the plants 6 in. apart in the row. I 
never on lany account earth up Celery until it 
gets well established, nor when the plants and 
soil are wet. When earthing up great care must 
be taken to prevent the soil getting between the 
leaves. Some tie it up previous to earthing, 
which answers very well. Last year we were 
troubled with the maggot, and I have tried 
several plans of stopping its ravages. I found 
nothing to equal dry soot dusted well in amongst 
the plants every night and morning whilst the 
foliage was wet.—KIrkTOon. 

Trenching Vegetable Ground.—Deep 
stirring of the soil is one of the most important 
points in vegetable culture. There is no 
soil that cannot be improved by it, but its effect 
will be most noticeable on cold, heavy clays. In 
all such soils there is a vast mine of fertility 
locked up that only requires to be judiciously 
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worked to have a marked effect upon the crop. 
During autumn and winter every half-hour that 
can be spared should be devoted to this work. 
Cleanliness and surface-culture of the soil are to 
a certain degree effective in the development 
of plants, but without deep stirring the land 
will not produce to the full extent of its capa- 
bility. Moisture is one of the greatest essentials 
in the cultivation of succulent vegetables ; and 
probably if our springs and summers were 
universally hot and dry, the importance of 
deeper culture, as one means of attracting and 
retaining moisture in the land, would be more 
generally recognised. At present, when a dry, 
hot summer comes, and plants are perishing 
from drought, it is found convenient to ease our 
minds by throwing all the blame of indifferent 
crops upon the weather instead of trying to as- 
certain whether the system of culture adopted 
was the most suitable to our climate. In trench- 
ing land where the subsoil is very inferior, pro- 
bably in extreme cases some injury may have 
resulted from bringing up too much of the crude, 
inert soil from below to the surface. All clays 
are retentive of moisture in wet seasons, but 
they often crack and part with it too rapidly in 
dry, hot summers. Now all this may in a great 
measure be improved or counteracted by deep 
culture. The drainage in wet seasons would be 
more effectual, and in dry weather the advantages 
of deep culture would be twofold—there would 
be greater facilities for the plants striking their 
roots downwards, and 
the loose subsoil would 
encourage the ascent of 
moisture from the water 
bed below onthe principle 
of capillary attraction. 
On wet lands, wherever 
artificial drainage may 
be necessary, it should 
always precede all other 
measures for ameliorat- 
ing their condition. A 
test hole 3 ft. or so deep 
will readily tell if artifi- 
cial drainage be neces- 
sary. If water stands in 
the bottom of the hole 
for any length of time at 
any season of the year, 
the drainage is certainly 
imperfect. In dealing 
with a bad subsoil, it 
will be better to try and 
improve it without bring- 
ing any to the surface. 
This can most effectually 
be done by removing 
the top spit, as in bas- 
tard trenching, and then 
digging or forking into 
the bottom any fer- 
tilising substance, such 
as manure, ashes, road scrapings, or burnt 
earth—anything, in short, that will tend'to open 
up and disintegrate the crude mass. In this 
way a steady improvement will go on; air and 
water will percolate through it more readily, 
rendering its mineral constituents more soluble 
and suitable for plant food, and in the course of 
time portions of it may be brought to the sur- 
face and still further improved by exposure to 
the frosts of winter.—E. H. 

Johnstone’s St. Martin’s Rhubarb. 
—This is a very fine variety, strong in growth 
and excellent in favour, not being nearly so acid 
as some varieties. I would strongly recommend 
those who contemplate planting Rhubarb during 
the ensuing season to include this as a standard 
variety—good for all purposes. —J. G. 

Cabbages for very Harly Use.— 
With spring Cabbages, earliness and tenderness, 
the result of rapid, unchecked growth, is pre- 
ferable to mere size. In fact, few people care 
about a very large Cabbage at any time, as, ac- 
cording to my experience, size is generally 
obtained at the expense of delicate flavour. 
Now everybody has warm corners about their 
premises somewhere, or can easily extemporise 
some shelter. Into one of these warm spots 
dibble a quantity of Atkins’ Matchless Cabbage, 
Gin. or 8 in. apart each way; have as much 
depth of soil as possible, keep the surface freely 
stirred as often as it happens to be dry, and after 
Christmas, just when they appear to be folding 
up their leaves to form a heart, give one or two 
good soakings of liquid manure or house sewage, 
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mitted, should be closed on all nights when 
there is a likelihood of the temperature running 
low, as although these plants will bear all but 
being frozen, still no possible good can come 
from subjecting them to such treatment at any 
time, and more especially whilst growing. 
Masdevallias, Epidendrum vitellinum, HK. auran- 
tiacum, H, erubescens, such Lycastes and others 
as are grown in the Odontoglossum house, wil 

in cases most be benefited by now being kept 
at the warmest end and supplied with root 
moisture in accordance with their more or less 
advanced state of growth. Shading should 
now, so far as possible, be dispensed with, only 
running down the blinds when the sun happens 
to be bright. Where the Odontoglossums are 
grown in a lean-to house with a north aspect 
there will be no further need for any shade 
at all. 

Ferns.—In the case of Ferns, as with other 
cultivated plants, in addition to the vigilance 
necessary to check the quicker breeding kinds 
of insects as they make their appearance, such 
as aphides, it 1s well from time to time to g0 
over all the occupants of the house to free them 
from any of the more persistent species like 
scale, mealy bug, or thrips ; and if at the same 
time all unsightly fronds are removed, and the 
pots washed clean, it adds much to their 
appearance. It is through the dormant season 
now beginning that insects of all kinds can best 
be got under with a view to reducing the labour 
necessary to keep them down whilst the plants 

















































































visit us at any time. Calceolarias and Violas 
will now strike freely and winter well—indeed 
best—in a cold frame. Hardy plants may be 
divided and pricked out on a dry bank. Mentha 
Pulegium gibraltarica may thus be safely 
wintered, but if left thick on the ground as it 
now stands it will succumb to damp, as wil 
also Cerastium tomentosum and C. arvense. 
Contemplated alterations and improvements 
may now be carried out. All such works 
should be taken in hand early in autumn in 
order that they may be completed before the 
busy spring time interferes with their further 
progress. Walk making, turf laying, and 
levelling, draining, grubbing, and trenching, 
and shrub and tree planting, are some of the 
operations that are best and most conveniently 
done in the autumn and winter. 


Auriculas.—lIf either seedlings or named 
varieties growing well are in pots that are not 
considered to be large enough for them to flower 
in, they had better be potted, although it is 
getting late in the season for that to be done. 
Such late-potted plants should, however, have 
no surface dressing in February. We find slugs 
very troublesome, and the only way in which 














































































This crop, of course, is only intended for the first 
cutting, and as fast as they are cut the stalks 
should be pulled up, and the ground prepared 
for some other crop that will appreciate the 
warm position better than the Cabbage will 
when the hot days in spring arrive. A very 
large number of dishes of sweet early Cabbages 
may be obtained from a small space in this way- 
There is yet time to plant out a batch, although 
i iia have been better done last month, — 
Blanching Late Celery with Spent 
Tan.—The soil of my kitchen garden is very 
strong and retentive, and I have great difficulty 
in keeping late Celery from rotting during the 
winter months. Of late years I have used old 
spent taa principally for earthing it up, and find 
it to be one of the best materials yet tried, both 
for keeping the plants free from slugs and from 
severe frosts. During winter, when there is 
much rain or snow falling, I have wooden cover- 
ings placed above the plants to throw the water 
off the rows; these coverings are formed of old 
slabs or planks of little value, and are nailed to- 
gether in the form of a span roof, and sufficient 
space must be left below the covering to give 
the plants plenty of air. To obviate blanching 
the plants too much near the surface, these 
wooden coverings must only be kept on during 
very severe frosts, or heavy falls of rain or 
snow.—W. T. W. 





they can be destroyed is taking pains to catch 
them at night by lamplight. Seedlings are now 
coming up rather freely, and it is necessary to 
be careful with regard to giving water ; just 
allow sufficient to keep the soil moist. Many 
keep their plants on a cool bottom during the 
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; summer, but this is just the place in which i 
THE COMING WEEHE’S WORE. | worms are likely to eet Ll the pots. If| are in active growth, at which time insect life 
a worms do get in, the best plan ig to turn the | is also most active. 
It would be| Filmy Ferns.—To those who have not had 


plants out and search for them. 
much better for the plants to shake all the soil 


from their roots than it would be to allow the 
watered well first time ; 


worms to remain in the ots. 
putting Purple King Verbenas into cold frame ; placing 3 Bp - i 
under cover; inserting Carnations and Picotees.—No time 


all Strawberry plants in pits 
Calceolaria cuttings ; planting Hyacinths and Tulips in| should now be lost in getting off layers and 
open borders ; planting Peach trees ; pricking out frames tti th Sg t that sl e 
of Cauliflower plants ; tying up Endive ; gathering Beurré repotting them. ce, oo, that slugs are no 
W’Aremberg and Winter Nelis Pears, and afew of Knight's | allowed to prey upon the leaves of those that 
Monarch saeeiing border ready for Cauliflowers; Te- have been layered in the open ground ; the 
arranging drainage and top-dressing Roses in pots after ae ' : 
removing as much as possible of the old soil ; giving bear- leather coated grub also eats the leaves gt eedily, 
ing Cucumbers a top-dressing of loam and manure; bear- and should be looked for at night. ‘Tree Car- 
ing borders from dead or bad-looking stems of herbaceous | nations now require considerable attention ; the 
Peet : putting lights over scented-leaved Pelargoniums, plants must be removed under glass, and the 
eet et : io of ae: - stems carefully tied to sticks. Those that have 
ct. 5.—Potting up plants 0 
putting them in the greenhouse ; placing a a few of the See zppontes a t .s ash sate 
tobe ¥ 
A very large plant can be grown in an 8-in. pot, 
and such a plant will produce a very large 
quantity of flowers. When the pots are well 
filled with roots, and it is seen that the plants 


most forward Cinerarias in heat; planting Cabbages for 
spring 6 in. apart in the rows, so that part can be taken 

lack vigour, weak manure water can be supplied 
to them—say about once a week. 


up in spring to make another bed ; making up failures 
among spring Lettuces ; planting Cauliflowers under 
hand-glasses ; taking off Chrysanthemum layers. 

Oct. 6.—Potting Forget-me-nots, also Schizostylis for 
winter flowering ; taking in Chrysanthemums , taking 
up some of the most forward Cauliflowers and putting 

Hollyhocks.—Seedlings may be planted 

out in their permanent quarters, but before 

doing so see that the ground is in good condi- 

tion. Perhaps there are few plants that can 

assimilate so much gross food as the Hollyhock, 

and +o have good results from seedlings the 


them into a trench for protection ; planting Stephanotis 
king out a bed of ,Cabbage 

ground should be deeply trenched, and have at 

‘ch manure worked 


in small bricked bin; pric 
be then planted perma- 
the same time plenty of ri 


plants to remain until spring to 

nently ; taking up Beetroot. 
into it. When the spikes are exhausted they 
may be cut over near the ground, and the roots 


rience in the cultivation of these 

plants it is necessary to point out that although 

nearly hardy their nature is such as to render 

their existence impossible where the atmosphere 

that surrounds them is not to a considerable ex- 

tent saturated with moisture ; consequently it 
ig useless attempting to grow them in frames 
along with other plants, as it ig needful to 
keep them all but closed with a view 0 avoid. 
the drying influence of the external air. They 
must always be kept moist at the roots, and the 
bed of coal ashes on which the pots during 
the summer ought to stand, and in winter be 
plunged, must likewise be ‘kept moist. The 
light also needs to be much-subdued by toler- 
ably thick shading when the sun comes at all 
upon the glass, as well as smearing the glass with 
thin green colouring during ‘the summer 
months. If grown in a greenhouse with other 
plants they should occupy the most shady 
position in the house, placed on the floor 
enclosed within an ordinary frame or glass 
case made for the purpose, and also shaded when 
the weather is such as to require it. Single 
plants of Todeas, the hardier Trichomanes, and 
Hymenophyllums, do very well in rooms where 


little fire is used, especially near windows with 


a northern aspect, as a matter of course covere 


with bell-glasses, or in glass cases, and kept 
So treated, with the little attention 
they will go on 
and are most 
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October 4.—Potting up Carnations and Pinks; also 
Pelargoniums from fiower borders, likewise old plants 


any expe 


cheveria glauca, and 


moist. 
which they at all times require, 
increasing in size for many years, 


Oct. '7.—Plunging Stocks in cold frame ; planting 
1 to remain for | interesting. 


Wallflowers in flower-beds, also Aubrietias, Arabis, 
may be lifted at once, or allowec¢ 


Pansies, bulbs, ‘everfew, and Cerastium ; tying Chry- 

santhemums, also more Bath Cos Lettuce ; bending leaves 

over Cauliflowers ready to cut; beginning to nail wall 

trees ; gathering the last of the Apples, Nonpareils, and 

the last dish of Plums ; roping Onions in wet weather ; 
a few weeks as it may be convenient. The 
commoner varieties can be planted out close 
together in a frame, but scarce, choice sorts had 
better be potted for the convenience of placing 
them in a warmer house early in January, with 


earthing up July-sowD Cabbage. 
Oct. 8.—Potting off some herbaceous Calceolarias ; 
the view of obtaining cuttings from them. 
be kept in a cold 


Fruit. 


Gathering Fruit.—The harvesting of 
Apples and Pears now requires daily attention 5 
our rule is to devote a couple of hours every fine 
afternoon to such work, carefully examining 
every kind, and gathering only those that part 
readily from the tree, or that the birds or 
wasps have attacked, the latter especially being 
no mean judges, both of quality and maturity 5 
the birds are not such infallible judges, for tom- 
tits will attack all and sundry, if left unmolested, 
so that the birds must either be destroyed or 
the fruit must be netted up. Pears have in- 
creased in size marvellously during the last three 
weeks, and the latest kinds are still swelling 
fast, so no undue haste should be made to gather 
them ; indeed, most of them will need to be left 
on the trees till there is danger of injury from 
frost. 
Surface Dressing Fruit Trees.—As 
goon as the fruit is gathered all trees that have 
borne heavy crops oF that seem weak from ex- 
haustion should have the surface soil cleared 
away from about the roots and replaced with 
fresh compost, consisting of loam, with a slight 
proportion of lime scraps and charcoal inter- 
mixed, the whole to be made firm 
roots, and then mulched with good stable-yard 


re-arranging Odontoglossum house ; planting Goose- 
berries and Currants behind north wall ; nailing Currant 
trees, &c., on north wall; also Gooseberries; cutting 
Marjoram, and placing it where it will dry; digging 
vacant ground ; pruning Cotoneasters on walls. 

Oct. 9.—Sowing Mustard and Cress in boxes under 
cover; potting second batch of Hyacinths ; taking up 
Lettuces and putting them in pit; taking up all bedding 
material that is to be saved; planting fruit trees con- Until that time they may 
sisting of Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, Apples, Plums, and | frame 

Pansies.—If it is intended to flower any 


Cherries. 

of these in pots no time should be lost in get- 
ting them potted into 3.in, ones. Place them 
in a frame quite close to the glass, and draw 
the lights off them both day and night, when 
the weather is favourable, as the heavy dews on 
calm nights are beneficial to them. 

Glasshouses. 

Cool Orchids.—Odontoglossums will, as 
a rule, need to be treated in accordance with 
the state of growth they are in. Although 
plants that do not require nor oan bear drying 
at the roots to the extent that many species 
will, even when their growth is finished, still 
they are better with their roots iu a drier con- 
dition than when active growth is going on. 
Let those that are in full growth have sufficient 
root moisture, with enough air to kesp the 
atmosphere of the house fresh and sweet; the 
ventilators, or other places where air is ad- 


Flower Garden. 


Owing to falling leaves, worm-casts, and 
decaying flowers it is now difficult to maintain 
neatness in ornamental grounds, but as no 
enjoyment can ever be derived from an untidy 
garden, an effort should be made to do so. 
The scythe, lawn mower, roller, and broom will 
need to be kept going daily, and though the 

round may not continue long tidy, we shall 
Sie the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
done our best as far as endeavouring to main- 
tain neatness is concerned. ‘Tender plants that 
are to be preserved for stock another year, and 
which cannot yet be lifted, ought to be covered 
up with some light material every night; 
tiffany, hexagon netting, or Frigi Domo, are all 

excellent materials for the purpose. The pro- 
pagation of plants for another year will still 
require attention ; of course all the more tender 
kinds ought to be in safe quarters, as frost may 
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manure. If such dressings could be given to 
free-bearing fruit trees every autumn we should 
have little cause to complain, either of size or 
quantity of fruit ; this at least is our experience, 
for on trees that have been regularly dressed we 
have never yet failed as regards having plenty 
and fine fruit, and the present unfavourable sea- 
son is no exception to the rule. 


Root Pruning.—This month is the best 
time to root-prune all trees that require a re- 
pression of growth, in order to make them more 
fruitful. Young trees that have not been 
planted more than three years had best be lifted 
entirely ; their strong roots should be shortened 
back, and any that have been injured by dig- 
ging them out should be cut clean off. The 
trees should then be replanted in the same soil. 
Large or older trees may have their roots bared, 
a trench cut out a few feet from the stem, and 
all the roots met with in the trench cleanly cut 
off, after which, re-fill the trench, ramming 
the soil as firmly as possible, thus causing a 
certain amount of resistance to be encountered 
by the roots, which will conduce to the forma- 
tion of numerous small branching rootlets that 
are of much more importance than strong non- 
lateral roots. 

New Plantations.—For any new planta- 
tions that are to be made, the ground should 
first be thoroughly drained, and in heavy reten- 
tive soils each tree should have a few inches of 
additional drainage in the form of brickbats, 
chareoal, and mortar rubbish. Of course, on 
gravelly or sandy subsoils such drainage is not 
required, and the trees may be planted level 
with the ground-line, but on heavy soils a 
slight elevation or mound is desirable. If the 
weather be favourable and the ground in good 
working order, the end of the present month 
is the best time for planting all the following 
kinds of fruits, viz., Apples, Apricots, Peaches, 
Pears, Cherries, Plums, Gooseberries, and Cur- 
rants. Clear runners off old plantations of 
Strawberries, lightly point over the surface- 
soil, and re-dress with good rotten manure. 
Young plantations should also be kept clear of 
runners, and those that are fruiting should be 
carefully protected from heavy rainfalls by 
means of handlights or frames. The plants of 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury that were planted 
out after forcing are now fruiting as freely as 
at the proper Strawberry season. 


Lawns, &c.—Grass seeds should be sown 
at once on bare places or where the sward is 
thin and poor, choosing dry weather for the 
work ; the quantity sown may be from one to 
two bushels per acre ; in the case of bare places 
the surface should be broken up about 1 in. deep, 
adding soilif necessary where the Grass is weak ; 
a dressing of rich soil will be very beneficial ; 
after the seed is sown the surface should be 
thoroughly bush-harrowed and finally rolled. A 
dressing of soot, salt, and lime during the month 
will greatly assist in destroying injurious in- 
sects and act as a fertiliser. This work will be 
especially necessary upon cricket and croquet 
grounds which have been much used during the 
season. Where very large spaces have become 
bare, turfing is the most desirable and expedi- 
tious method of dealing with them. The advan- 
tage gained by doing this work at the present 
time is that should we experience a favourable 
winter the Grass will be stronger and there- 
fore resist wear in a greater degree than if done 
in the spring ; during the operation Grass plots 
hae also be freed of weeds as far as_pos- 
sible. 


Shrubbery. 


The month of October is an excellent time 
to commence the rearrangement of shrubs, a 
work which becomes periodically necessary in 
consequence of some varieties overgrowing 
others, over-crowding, losses, and other causes. 
Care and judgment must be exercised in order 
that a natural arrangement may be maintained, 
mixing the various kinds of foliage harmoni- 
ously, and having special regard to the different 
heights the shrubs are likely to attain. Should 
we be fortunate enough to have fairly dry 
weather during October and the early part of 
November, the soil will work very much better 
than later on in the year; nor are we likely to 
have very hard frosts during that period, If 
ordinacy care be exercised not to injure the 
roots, and the shrubs are planted immediately 
after being taken up, they will in no way sufter 
fro”s the etfects of transplanting, New subjects 
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may be added as required at the same time. 
Advantage of the season should also be taken 
to commence preparations where it is intendeel to 
form new plantations; the sites for these should 
be trenched not less than 3 ft. deep, taking 
care that the bottom of each trench is well 
broken up. By so doing, great benefit will re- 
sult to trees and shrubs ; it assists drainage and 
allows the roots to descend freely. Generally, 
however, the sites for plantations are more or 
less raised by carting soil upon them, in which 
case deep trenching is unnecessary. The surface 
should always be broken up before placing the 
soil thereon, Where the soil is very poor, 
manure should be trenched in or mixed with 
the soil; the manure must not be buried too 
deeply, 6 in. beneath the surface being quite 
sufficient, as it should be borne in mind that 
the benefit is derived from its gradual decay, 
the soluable portions being carried down by 
rains to the root in a condition most suitable for 
its absorption, whilst it maintains the surface 
in an open and healthy state. 








Autumn Crocuses,—The beautiful au- 
tumn-flowering Crocus (C. nudiflorus) forms at 
present quite a gay feature in some nurseries, 
the beds in which it grows being nearly solid 
with bulbs, the flowers of which are large, 
bright purple in colour, and borne well up 
above the ground, This Crocus likes a rich, 
sandy soil, ana is, I believe, the earliest of the 
autumn kinds, those which follow being C. spe- 
ciosus, a lovely free-flowering variety ; a little 
later in the season this is succeeded by C, au- 
tumnalis and C. sativus, and still later come 
the bright and charming little orange-yellow 
flowers of C. Aucheri simultaneously with those 
of C. Sieberi, which has purple flowers. The 
two latter species often continue flowering on- 
wards through the greater part of the winter 
months when the weather is ‘open and mild. 
—P, 


Violets.—That very fine Violet Victoria 
Regina is now blooming freely with me, and 
promises to do so as long as the weather remains 
open. It is decidedly the best of all the single 
sorts ; it is as much in advance of the Czar as 
that variety is ahead of Devoniensis, whilst it 
is inferior to none in colour or perfume. Each 
flower is about as large as that of the common 
single Russian, and it is not less floriferous. 
Grown in a sunny, exposed situation, it does 
not run too much to leaf, and if the soil be 
good, it produces a mass of strong crowns that 
are full of buds. Having just lifted a number 
of strong plants of this Violet to bloom under 
glass during the winter, I have taken off all 
the side shoots and dibbled them thickly into a 
bed. These will root well during the winter, 
and, 1f planted out afresh with more room in 
the spring, will grow into large, robust plants 
for the succeeding autumn. Violets of all kinds 
are now blooming more or less, a circumstance 
doubtless owing to the heat of the past sum- 
mer having forced the plants on with more 
than usual rapidity. The autumn rains, too, 
by cooling and moistening the soil, have no 
doubt imparted to it some of the characteristics 
of spring. Both the double blue and white, 
double red, and the Neapolitan are blooming in 
the open ground more or less ; also the Russian 
market Violet.—D. 


Planting Hardy Plants.—This is a 
good time to plant most hardy bulbs and herba- 
ceous plants, and what cannot be planted then 
should be left till spring, except bulbs, which 
may be put in any time during the winter or 
early spring, when the soil is in a fit state. 
Nearly all herbaceous plants grow and increase 
fast in ordinarily good soil, and it is not therefore 
necessary to plant large pieces at first, unless 
the stock is abundant. Small pieces, with a 
good root or two to them are sufficient, and will 
extend a great deal ina single season. All dig- 
ging and manuring should be done in November, 
after the decaying stems and leaves have been 
removed. If the work be delayed till mid- 
winter there is danger of injuring any bulbs 
which may be coming up. A steel fork should 
be used on all occasions, but after digging and 
dressing are finished, nothing but a Dutch hoe 
should touch the ground, Herbaceous plants 
generally thrive best in a rather light, rich 
soil; consequently the best manures are leaf- 
mould and sand for heavy soils, and decayed hot- 








bed or well-rotted stable-yard manure and refuse 
composts from the potting bench when the soil is 
rather poor.—W. 


Harly - flowering Chrysanthe - 
mums.—These, though inferior in size of 
bloom and variety to the later-flowering kinds, 
are, nevertheless, well worth attention where a 
succession of bloom is desired. Large beds of 
them have been in great beauty for many weeks 
past in London gardens, and will in all proba- 
bility continue in that condition for a long 
time to come. The plants do not grow more 
than 2 ft. high, are of a free, branching habit, 
and produce blooms in great abundance. The 
principal varieties are Madame Picceul, Preco- 
cite, indicum nanum, and Frederick Pill.—S. 


Lobelia fulgens as a Bedding Plant: 
—We find the red-leaved variety of Lobelia 
fulgens to be the best autumn bedding plant 
which we have. Its reddish-brown leaves look 
well in summer, and it is now a mass of 
brilliant scarlet and brown, a condition in 
which it will probably remain to the end of 
October, or even later should the weather be 
favourable.—C. M. O. 


Fuchsias amongst Ivy.—As the culti- 
vation of the Fuchsia involves little or no 
trouble, there is really no reason why sorts 
that are of robust habit, free blooming, and 
fairly hardy might not be found not only in 
ordinary shrubberies, but also under the shelter 
of trees. Fuchsias make in the open pleasure- 
grounds grand summer beds and permanent 
ones; but when the plants are cut down for 
the winter, and the stools sheltered, as is cus- 
tomary, with a heap of ashes, the effect is 
the reverse of pleasing, whilst the birds per- 
sistently refuse to allow the ashes to remain 
undisturbed. The obvious cure for this 
would be found in associating Ivy with the 
Fuchsia, i.e., covering the surface of the bed 
with plants of Ivy, which would soon become 
permanently established, and which in winter 
would afford to the Fuchsia stools all the pro- 
tection from frost that would probably be re- 
quired. The danger perhaps would be that fast- 
growing Ivy might choke up the Fuchsia plants, 
but the stools might be cleared and freed from 
the too close embrace of the Ivy every spring, 
and even some well-rotted manure might be dug 
in about the roots at the same time. ‘The result 
of this arrangement would be that the plants 
would produce branches richly laden with 
flowers from a setting or ground-work of green 
Ivy, whilst in winter the beds would still be a 
mass of green leafage. There are not wanting 
an abundance of Fuchsias suitable for outdoor 
planting that would give variety of growth and 
of colour, the most robust kinds, of course, 
having the central position. Double sorts should 
be avoided. Any plantsman would easily fur- 
nish a selection that would be most fitted from 
habit and strength for the purpose. Plants that 
had been once before cut back hard, and which 
had thrown up a bushy growth, would be better 
than single stem plants, as the latter do not 
break so freely in the open ground the first year. 
The cutting back should always be such as to 
encourage fresh growth from near the roots.— 
DrN s 

Increasing Herbaceous Plants.— 
Fibrous-rooted spring and early summer-bloom- 
ing herbaceous plants, that have become too 
large, may now be divided; by carrying out 
such work at this season when the tops are 
dead or nearly so, the plants will bloom much 
better than if it were done in spring. All should 
therefore be removed or divided that require it, 
except such plants as the common White Lily, 
which will now be making active growth, and 
if the roots be disturbed it will have the effect 
of wholly or partially preventing its flowering 
next year. The majority of herbaceous plants 
are an exhaustive crop ; consequently the ground 
in which they have grown, and which they are 
again to occupy, should be well enriched by a 
liberal application of manure and be deeply dug ; 
this latter is essential where,.as is often the 
case, the roots of shrubs or trees have access toa 
it, Where any considerable number of the 
plants are thus to be got up, advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity to re-arranga such 
as may require it, nob only by keeping the 
strongest-growing ones to the back, gradvating 
regularly so as to have the lowest growers in 
front, but also mixing the colours in a way that 
will produce the best effect, 
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MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 


TuEsE are now in full flower in London 
gardens, where at this season they are valuable 
on account of the comparative scarcity of 
bright flowering plants. These Asters, or 
Michaelmas Daisies as they are called, are 
plants that any one can grow if they have space 
at command and any ordinarily well-drained 
soil. They are not quite so showy as Chrysan- 
themums at a distance, but when closely 
examined they are more beautiful, their 
slender-rayed flowers possessing all the soft and 
delicate tints between white, rose, and purple, 
while the bright yellow centre bestows upon 
them an additional charm. All the kinds are 
perfectly hardy in this country, luxuriating in 
any soil or climate, and when once planted re- 
quiring little attention. They seem just as 
fresh and vigorous in the little forecourts and 
back gardens of Bermondsey and Stratford as 
in gardens more favourably circumstanced. 
All that has to be done to increase them is to 
cut a strong tuft to pieces with a spade and 
plant the divisions wherever they are to flower. 
Some of the kinds produce long spray-like pani- 
cles, which are extremely graceful in a cut 
state arranged along with sprigs of other late 
flowers, such as Fuchsia Riccartoni, double or 
single Marigolds, Anderson’s Veronica, the sil- 
very striped foliage of the variegated Arundo, 
and double or single- 
flowered Dahlias, bright- 
tinted Chrysanthemums, 
and a few pieces of the 
large white late-flower- 
ing Feverfew (Pyre- 
thrum- serotinum), 
which should be grown 
with the Asters, as its 
pretty, yellow-eyed 
flowers show to great 
advantage beside the 
bluish-purple and rosy- 
crimson large-flowered 
Asters, such as A. Nove- 
Angliz, purpureus, and 
roseus, which, together 
with A. Recah 
may be taken as three of 
the very best of the late- 
blooming kinds. One of 
the best of all the species 
flowering in October is 
the white and _lilac- 
flowered A. versicolor, a 
charming little plant, 
just over 1 ft. in height, 
and yet as showy in its 
way as the large-growing 
kinds, some of which 
attain a height of from 
6 ft. to 8 ft. in deep 
rich soils. When grown 
in pots in the same 
way asChrysanthemums 
these Asters make excellent plants for green- 
housesorrooms. The following are afew of the 
bestkindsin addition tothosealready mentioned : 
Amellus, beautiful lilac-blue, with orange centres, 
flowers 2 in. in diameter, borne in dense masses 
during September and October, height 24 ft. ; 
Chapmanni, bright lavender, flowers medium 
size, very abundant bloomer, 5ft. ; grandiflorus, 
flowers purple, 2 in, in diameter, borne in great 
profusion during the months of October and 
November, height 3 ft. ; hyssopifolius, lavender- 
blue, flowers medium size, very abundant 
bloomer, habit neat and compact, | ft. ; levis, 
bright bluish-lilac with yellow centres, flowers 
medium size, 3 ft. ; laxus, bright lavender-blue 
with orange centres, flowers medium size, very 
abundant bloomer, 4 ft. ; Novi Belgi, rich bluish- 
purple, golden-yellow centres, flowers large, 
abundant bloomer, 4 ft. ; pulcherrimus, white 
changing to pale lavender, flowers large, 4 ft. ; 
LA light purple, flowers medium size, 





Flowering Plants in Shade.—Istrongly 
recommend anyone to give up struggling with 
flowers that will not grow well in shade and 
try Ferns, which will thrive, and, by a judicious 
mixture of Primroses, Polyanthuses, and bulbs, 
need not be too tame ; in fact, I can imagine 
Se rae prettier than a small window conserva- 
tory fil ed with cork and luxuriant Ferns and 
Lycopodiums, interspersed with Hyacinths or 





other flowers which can be nursed to blooming 
point in a window.—B. C 





ANEMONES. 


Taxinc Anemones as they are understood in 
the seed shops, viz., the varieties of coronaria, 
of fulgens, and of hortensis or stellata, they are 
most successfully cultivated from roots. Of 
the forms of coronaria, double and single, they 
range from pure white through all the shades 
of lilac and purple to the richest glowing 
magenta; of fulgens, from the colour of a 
soldier’s coat to bright crimson, including the 
double Peacock Anemone of the south of 
France, and stellata with its beautiful starry 
flowers. These all prefer a loamy, well-drained 
soil with partial shade, and if planted in suc- 
cession will yield flowers for at least six months 
of the year. We have had a bed of coronaria 
varieties in bloom throughout June, and but for 
the hot sunshine and the absence of shade they 
would have continned a good way throughout 
July on soil moderately drained and somewhat 
‘nclined in summer to be harsh. These roots 





were planted in April. Plants of fulgens were 
‘n bloom from Christmas, along with the 
various single forms of coronaria. The Anemone 
of the florists and of the Dutch growers ranks 





amongst the oldest of garden flowers, and 
certainly amongst the most beautiful. Per- 
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fectly hardy, simple of culture, and eminently 
suited for the open border, it commends itself 
specially to all lovers of hardy spring flowers, 
and though resembling in appearance, is not to 
be confounded with the brilliant scarlet A. 
fulgens, which is an original species, and not, 
as our garden Anemones are, the product of 
intercrossing for many years. Anemone coro- 
naria from the Levant, and A. hortensis of 
Italy, claim the parentage of the myriads of 
garden kinds of the present day. These are 
marked throughout by the same habit of growth 
and type of foliage, but great variation in colour, 
character, and markings of the flowers, some of 
which are single, others semi-double, and 
others as double as an incurved Aster. Roots 
of all these forms may be had from the bulb 
dealers at moderate prices—in fact, 100 roots 
of fine mixed sorts for 3s. is absurdly cheap ; 
and if this quantity be purchased and planted 
ina small bed, it will be found that both in 
foliage and flower the result is all that can be 
desired. The figure on p. 371 represents exactly 
what these double French Anemone flowers are, 
and when it is added that they are produced 
in great abundance, are in height about 8 in., 
and are set in a mass of charming foliage, it 
will not be difficult to realise how very beautiful 
a bed of them must be. The most suitable time 
for planting the dried roots is towards the end 
of October, the soil being well prepared and 





manured. A little earlier or later will vary the 








time of blooming slightly, but th £ 
blooming period is from the beginning of Apri, 
according to the season. The roots, if planted 
in beds for massing, should be 6 in. apart each 
way, but in borders four to six roots make a 
good clump. Cover to a depth of 2 in., and, 
where possible, add a surfacing of fine Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse, as this affords much useful pro- 
tection. The roots usually start into leafage 
almost immediately, and where a winter leafage 
is desired, the earlier the roots are planted the 
better. As soon as the foliage has decayed, if 
so desired, the roots may be lifted and stowed 
away until the succeeding autumn; the best 
plan, however, if the beds are needed for 
summer bedding plants, is to lift as soon as the 
bloom is past and lay the clumps in neatly under 
a wall or in some shady place, and allow them 
to remain until the autumn. The advantage of 
spring planting is that a succession of bloom is 
obtained until June. When the foliage is dead, 
and the tubers thoroughly ripe, they should be 
taken up, carefully dried, but not in the sun, 
and stored in a cool, airy place till the time of 
replanting arrives. During severe weather in 
winter it will be necessary to protect the 
borders in which they are planted with bracken, 
straw, branches, or similar material. Propaga- 
tion is effected either by dividing the tubers at 
the time of planting, or by raising plants from 
seeds, which in some seasons are produced 
plentifully. For growing in pots for greenhouse 
or window decoration Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
remark : The first batch of roots for early 
forcing should be potted in September, and kept 
in frames, with but little water, until towards 
the end of the year, when they should be taken 
to a cool greenhouse, and be very gently forced 
into flower. By potting or planting in frames 
every three or four weeks during the remaining 
months of the year, the supply of flowers will 
be continuous. 


pn 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


2898. Storing Potatoes.—For many 
years I acted upon the following plan of storing 
Potatoes, and the result was invariably satis- 
factory, even in the worst seasons : After lifting 
them L had them carried to an outhouse, and as 
they dried all superfluous earth was removed. 
They were then taken to a frost-proof cellar and 
placed in a corner, secured by a narrow board 
to prevent undue scattering. The floor of the 
part selected was first covered thinly with well- 
slaked lime, and as the tubers were put in, addi- 
tional lime was added to the successive layers. 
The dessicating properties of the lime preserve 
the skin of the Potato ; also prevent damp and 
decay. Evenif a diseased root should rot, the 
lime tends to keep the infecting fungus from 
spreading. I always had a good supply, fit for 
any table, up to and well into July. I depended 
for my winter stock upon the old Fluke, than 
which no better Potato need be wished for if 
carefully and skilfully grown ; but it requires 
attention and experience to ensure a heavy and 
perfect crop. My soil was artificially made, 
rather gritty and poor, so I always manured and 
roughly dug it in the autumn, The essential 
points to store Potatoes well are these : Keep 
them dry, in the dark, as cool as possible, but 
absolutely secure from frost. —BERG. 

2722. Rusty Water.—lIt is a well-known 
fact that no water, ¢./., distilled rain, aérated, 
oxygenated, or carbonated, will dissolve sulphate 
of lead (not even when such are largely con- 
taminated with sulphuric acid until it 1s concen- 
trated to 60° areometric, and then with heat). 
Vegetable acids (e.g., acetic acid) will not dis- 
solve sulphate of lead. Sulphuric acid is made 
in leaden chambers, and may be concentrated by 
distillation from leaden stills up to a certain 
strength—say 60°. So ‘J. D.” may feel re- 
assured. Ordinary commercial sulphuric acid, 
or strong vitriol, is generally not pure, contain- 
ing hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric acid, 
and often arsenic, &c. The pure or the Nord- 
hausen acids are very potent and caustic, and 
may be dangerous in inexperienced hands. 
Therefore, for safety and efficiency, [I recommend 
such persons to use a strong solution of Epsom 
salts hot, rubbing this with a little sand by 
means of aclose, hard serubbing-brush ora Cocoa- 
nut husk over the lead surfaces, so as to 
brighten them, when the sulphuric acid im- 
mediately combines with the lead and the mag- 
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nesia, is deposited as a white powder, and thus 
will assist in removing greasy matters which 
may be on the lead, exposing the surface of the 
lead to the action of the acid. The only labour 
is in scrubbing the lead bright, and the time 
occupied in the action is a few minutes, and 
anybody can do it. I have acted on these facts 
for forty years, and told lots of people and 
plumbers and other tradesmen in lead. But I 
have never known any avail themselves of the 
information, because they could not understand 
it! Asa matter of economy, all leaden utensils 
used in building should be made to assume a 
sulphate surface, as they are rendered insoluble 
by such agents as they are likely to be subject 
to, and they thus last much longer.—J.B. 


2901.—Mezereon Daphne. —This plant is 
raised from seed only. I have a fine plant, 
which was a self-sown one under the parent 
plant. It is now fourteen years old and blooms 
abundantly, I let the berries drop off, and they 
root and come up the next year if not disturbed. 
No particular soil or situation is required. Mine 
is only common garden soil and faces the south, 


but the old plant faced 
well, —AMATEUR, 


3100.—Blooms Dropping off Scarlet 
Runners.—I see in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
the question so often asked, Why do the flowers 
of Scarlet Runners drop off? From my expe- 
rience as an amateur, I think the reason very 
simple, viz., because they never get water 
enough at the root. It is generally too much 
labour to carry the water in sufficient quantity, 
but by following the plan I adopt, watering be- 
comes easy. I cut a trench in the ground from the 
water-tap across the garden to the Beans, and 
let the water run until I have given the Beans a 
thorough soaking, and this I repeat as often as I 
think it necessary, and the result is, that Ihave 
an abundance of crisp delicious Beans growing 
to Gin. in length. I have had the same success 
ed year since I adopted the above plan, — 


the north and did equally 


3116.—Pruning Ladder, — Wishing to 
reach the roof of my house from a room inside 
where there is a skylight, I hada light folding 
ladder constructed ; it is in tyo parts held 
together by hinges, and for safety when in use 
undoubled. Two strong square iron bolts 1 ft, 
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in length are slipped through four sockets, the 
plates on which they are fixed being screwed on 
each side of the ladder where it is joined. The 
ladder, which is frequently used in the garden, 
is very portable and handy for many purposes ; 
it is 12 ft. high, has seven Oak rundles in the 
lower end and five in the upper. It was made 
by a carpenter and cost 17s.—Esrrit DE Corps. 


2840.—Unproductive Potatoes.—The 
Champion Potato has enormous root power. It 
carries its healthy foliage through the period in 
which the disease is most active. It is the 
latest producer we have; its produce is then 
most abundant, and all the late-developed 
tubers sound. You could not have better advice 
than that already given you—to let it run its 
course fully; but I entirely differ with the ad- 
viser, from three years’ experience, as to its 
value. Abundant produce, sound, and of good 
quality has encouraged me to plant thirty-five 
poles of it this year. In order to answer your 
query as to productiveness, I have just dug two 
average roots, and have 5 lb. of sound, good- 
sized tubers in a basket before me. They were 
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planted in drills, 2 ft. 6 in. apart and 12 in. 
apart in the drills, which is not wide enough. 
There is fully 16 tons to the aere of good, 
picked table sample, according to every trial I 
have yet made, If you have crowded yours 
together, or grownthemunder trees, the crop will 
be small. Many will be disappointed with them 
by over-haste to lift them. I dug last year 
many of the finest plants on August 24 for an 
exhibition, but without success, A month later 
the crop was the best in the parish.—J, M. 
TAYLOR. 


2968.—Plums Cracking.—Plums often 
crack through being imperfectly fertilised, or 
through some defect in the supply of food 
during the formation of the stone, or it may be 
constitutional. Perhaps the roots are getting 
too deep, or the soil may be deficient in lime. 
A good dressing of the latter substance forked 
in round the tree will do no harm and may doa 
deal of good, if, as I suspect, there isa deficiency 
of it in the soil.—E. H, 

3114,—Club in Cabbages.—Suffering one 
year from this cause, I observed that some seeds 
of the Cabbage, which had fallen on the hard 
garden path close to the seed-bed, were not 
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affected with club. From that day to this I 
have always taken care to tread the seed-beds 
thoroughly after digging, a short toothed rake 
following, after which the seed is sownin shallow 
drills or broadcast, and the ground again trodden 
and raked. I have not had a clubbed plant 
since. Hard treading is a very important part 
of seed-bed preparation. | Wireworm abhors a 
consolidated surface. A gas-lime compost helps 
much in getting rid of the swarm of insects 
which honeycomb a loamy soil.—J. M. Tay- 
LOR. 


3111.—Climbing Roses. —Take out the 
clay to the depth of 2 ft., and make the hole 
large enough to hold a wheelbarrowfull of com- 
post, viz., two-thirds strong turfy loam from an 
old pasture and one-third of well-decomposed 
animal manure. If properly done, this will last 
for years with an annual top-dressing of manure, 
For a white Rose take climbing Devoniensis, or, 
better still, perhaps, for general purposes, Gloire 
de Dijon. For two red climbing Roses take 
climbing Duke of Edinburgh and climbing Charles 











Lefebvre. These, if properly treated, will, from 


personal experience, do well, and give satisfac- 
tion. —WILLIAM WALTERS, Burton-on-Trent, 


3038. — Road Sand for Cuttings,— 
Would ‘‘B, T.” be kind enough to describe the 
nature of the road sand he used for his cuttings, 
and whether it was taken from a road that had 
been mended with granite or some very soft 
stone, such as one often sees broken up to mend 
bye-roads with, or if it was obtained from a 
road repaired with flint or gravel? The sand 
produced by granite or soft stone would, I have 
no doubt, lead to the fatal results named by 
“B. T.,” as it would be of a heavy black ap- 
pearance, retaining when moistened a good 
deal of water, whereas the sand produced by 
gravel or flint is of a sharp, porous description, 
which soon dries, and would, if mixed with good 
garden soil after being riddled through a fine 
sieve, no doubt answer the purpose. Such sand 
is also very good for use in either flower or 
kitchen gardens mixed with the soil where it is 
wet and heavy, as it makes it work much better 
and assists drainage. —SwaLLow. 

2913. —Wintering Cuttings and 
Ferns.—As our fair friend, Alice Grimes, only 
requires to preserve her cuttings from frost, and 
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which, 1 presume, mainly consist of such things 
as Geraniums, Fuchsias, &c., I feel happy to be 
able to inform her how she can do so. Place a 
good layer of Cocoa fibre or coal ashes in the 
bottom of your frame and plunge the pots to the 
rim in this, A bank of dry Moss, fibre, or any 
similar stuff, about 2 ft. thick, placed round 
outside the frame is requisite to exclude severe 
frost in the winter. The plants should be well 
rooted in their pots by this time, and should be 
plunged in the frame at once. A good covering 
of straw, hay, or some similar dry litter must 
be put over all during sharp weather. With 
these precautions, and a careful attention to air 
giving on all favourable occasions, such plants as 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, &c., may be 
successfully wintered. If the Ferns are of hardy 
sorts they will live outdoors during the winter. 
The pots should be plunged to the rims in the 
border, and covered with 2 in, or 3 in. of dry 
Moss.—P. J. KANE. 

2977, -Cucumbers being Haten. — 
Hither there are mice or woodlice in the Cu- 
eumber frame, which can only be ascertained 
onthe spot. In the former case, set traps or 
use poison ; in the latter, hunt up a few toads 
and place them in the frame. The evening is 
the best time to capture them; they will soon 
make short work of the woodlice.—K. H. 

3042. -Geraniums and Fuchsias not 
Flowering.—There is more than one reason 
why Geraniums do not flower, as well as for 
the buds falling from Fuchsias. I expect in 
this case the plants are kept too close. With- 
out air and sunshine no plants can flower. 
Manure water is of no use to plants that will 
not blossom. If gas is burned in the house 
that might account for the flower-buds drop- 
ping ; but I expect it arises from weakness due 
rather to growing in a close, confined atmo- 
Apo than lack of nutriment in the soil.— 

Mis . 

3036._Small Standard Apple Trees. 
“J, J. can graft on the Paradise stock and 
train them up to form small standards. The 
strong-growing sorts may be double grafted, 
being worked the second time standard high. 
What is called the English Paradise will be 
most suitable. Pears on the Quince will do 
treated in like manner—that is, train up the 
graft, pinching back all side shoots. When 
finally planted the stock in both cases must be 
buried.—E. H. 

3049, Insects in House Slops.—House 
slops should be used daily, or else be mixed 
with some deodorising substance, such as earth 
or ashes. They should not be permitted to 
stand long in a tub to impregnate the atmosphere 
and become infested with obnoxious insects. 

Any kind of liquid exposed to the sun would 

in time become changed in its character and be 

stocked with animal life. A lump of lime 


bish. 
the pots should be 
except the strongest at the crown of the tuber 
Lam doubtful if growing 
will be remunerative in a com- 
as the pots will cost a lot of 
in light span-roof pits will, I 


haps 
the Rose grower. 
affected, and apply the sulphur 
are wet from rain or a syringe. 

good washing next d 
on Roses, page 297, 
soot, recommended by Mr. Riv 
were smothered with soot in 
morning. This rested on them for four or five 
days, and w 
marvellous ; 
turned to a dark green, &c.” 
not cure, try soot, —WILLIAM 
on-T'rent. 
3079._Moving 
opinion and experience 
attempt to remove Rose trees whilst the sap is 
but rather wait until say the 
according to the 


old Ashleaf for very e 
Veitch’s and Myatt’s. 
turf mixed with wood 


should be rubbed off. 
Potatoes in pots 
mercial sense, 
money. Planting 
think, pay better.—E. H. 
3029. _Mildewed Rose 
the most general remedy for this plague to 
Remove the leaves worst 


flowing freely, 
middle of October or later, 
weather, until the sap is somewhat at rest. At 
e trees are in active growth, and 


present my Ros 
would be almost sudden death ; the 


to shift any 


bark would be sure to wither, 
suffer to a certainty. Better 
weather than to run the ris 


as then washed off. 


the mildew disappeared, the leaves 


tember.— WILLIAM WALTERS, 


3111.--Climbing 
-flowered Rose t 
for planting against a wall. 
associating with i 
and climbing Jules 


better light 


so near the 


where it may get thoro 


by sun and 


wind or frost. 


pieces in the hand it is in the 


The 


use. 


may consist of any good garden mould, adding 
dung. The best time to 


plant is about the latter end of October, but it 
may be deferred until the beginning of March. 
Procure plants in pots if 


thereto some rotten 


yemaining portion 


ball of earth, and spread the 


the prepared compost, 
around them. 


arly work; then come 
The best soil is decayed 
ashes and charred rub- 
Christmas is soon enough to plant, and 
near the glass. 


s.—Sulphur is per- 


ay. Canon Hole, in his book 
refers to the application of 


WALTERS, Burton- 
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Roses.—There is no 
han Gloire de Dijon 

Good varieties for 
t are climbing Victor Verdier 
Margottin. 
surface, it should be taken out some 
10 in, to 12 in. in depth, which will thus allow 
for the formation of a good border 18 in. in depth. 
Roses like a good holding soil, so that about one- 
third of the clay may be retained, laying it out 
ughly pulverised, either 
When it crumbles to 


possible, loosen the 


pressing the soil firmly 
About the latter end of March 
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inside rim of the pot, which should not be a 
small one, I set oyster shells—thin, small ones 
are the best; they give more room for stable 
manure which I put in; in fact, it is a simple 
way of mulching. In a few days there isa great 
improvement ; flowers will appear in profusion. 


The most fastidious will forget to look at or 
think the oyster shells and the manure an ob- 
jection, but that may be in a great measure 
removed by placing the pot in one made larger 
than the one the Fuchsia is growing in. One 
part of our greenhouse I always look upon with 
pleasure—a_rockery, where Fuchsias, Ferns, 
Begonias, Primulas, Geraniums, and Roses 
flourish so well together. They look better 
nestling in among the stones, and far more 
natural than on stages—to me always an eyesore. 
I think a conservatory might be made more 
pleasing without stages. Of course those who 
indulge in bedding-out plants require them for a 
large number of flowerless Geraniums, &c,— 


Frosy Parc. 
2974.—Drying Flowers.—At the commencement 
of this year I commenced to form a collection of flowers 
on exactly the same principle as “* Janet” intends doing. 
The plan I adopt is this: On plucking the specimens ft 
place them in a book, with a label attached, and when 
they are quite dry, a few days. after, transfer them to 
another book(about the size of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED) 
of clean leaves, whereon T gum them in as tasteful a 
manner as the number of specimens will allow.— WIL- 
LIAM HEWES. 

3039._Preserving Ash Berries.—The Mountain 
Ash berries are preserved for winter decoration by put- 
ting them into strong brine. Mind and keep them well 
covered with the brine.—A. N. 

2340.—_Unproductive Potatoes.—I planted one 
gack of Scotch Champion in the spring. They are very 
free from disease. A gentleman went with me to see 
them, and I took a few roots up for him to see, and he 
gaid he never saw such a crop of sound Potatoes ; from 
10 to 16 at a root, all of whick were very fine.—R. B. 

3107._Plants for Small Garden.—I should ad- 
vise ‘North Shields” to try spring bulbs and plants, 
such as Tulips, Snowdrops, Crocuses, Hepaticas, and 
Lily of the Valley. The best Tulips for early blooming 
are Crimson King, Prince de Ligne, yellow; Duc Van 
Thol, scarlet and orange ; and Le Blason, white and 
rose. J should also recommend Musk for the north side 
to bloom in summer, and for spring early Wallflowers. 
Ali these may be planted or sown. now.—BUTTERFLY. 

3112._Sowing Iris Seed.—English Tris seed, and, 
T imagine, the other varieties also. should be sown as soom 
as ripe, but they will not come up till next spring. 
Should the seed be not sown till the spring, it will remain 
in the ground till the following spring.—TI1. 

8111._Climbing Roses. — “Rhododendron” had 
best put Maréchal Niel (yellow) or Souvenir de Malmai- 
son (pinky-white) for the middle, or perhaps the white 
Banksian would suit him best, and Princess Marie and 
crimson Boursault for either side. These require a good 
rich soil, and must be manured regularly twice a year.— 
BUTTERFLY. 

3044.-Lost Roses.—I have searched the catalogues 
of the principal Rose growers. put cannot find Rosa sul- 
phurea or Mogador mentioned. No doubt application to 
“Messrs. Cranston & Co., King’s Acre, Hereford, would be 
successful ; at all events, if the Roses referred to are in 
existence, that firm would be most likely to know of their 
whereabouts.— WILLIAM WALTERS, Burton-on-Trent. 

3098. Prickly Comfrey.—I have found this to be 








dropped in the tub will kill the insects and 
deodorise its contents any time.—E. H. 
3021,—Harthing Potatoes.—The editor’s 
reply to this question, right in itself, can I 
think be slightly added to—that the earthing- 
up causes the soil to lie lightly upon the tubers, 
and thereby is less resistance to their swelling 
or enlarging. I may add a few words upon 
what appears to me to be the best method of 
growing early Potatoes where horse labour is 
not used, and which is chiefly in practice on the 
southern slope of the Mendip Hills. The plan 
is to grow them in beds about 4 feet wide, 


any length, with just enough room between the 
a man to walk to work the beds 
without treading upon them; the Potatoes are 
planted across the beds in drills as early in the 
spring as the weather will permit; when up 
2 in. or 3 in, they are ‘‘spittled,”’ as it is there 
called, or dug between with a light, narrow 
spade, only to be obtained in that neighbour- 
hood, I think, after which, and when ina fit 
state, they are earthed up also with the spade, 
which is by far the best implement for earthing. 
The spade I 
do not think to be the best instrument for 
or digging between, but a narrow 
wide across the prongs—3 
prongs only—13 in. long in the prongs, and 


beds for 


The beds are never trodden upon. 


‘* spittling ” 
steel fork, 4% in. 


entire length of prongs and handle 4 ft. 9 in 


to 5 ft. ; such a one I have in use, but it was 


specially made for me.—M. 


2986.—Potatoes in Pots.—The best sorts 
of Potatoes to grow in pots are those that make 
such as the Harly Kidneys and 
I have had the most suceess with the 


short tops, 
Rounds, 


> 


weather.—J. C. B. 
3103. Manag 


If your Fern case is in t 
be placed under cover, 


prune each shoot back to two eyes, mulch the 
soil with dung or Cocoa-fibre, and water in dry 


ement of Fern Case.— 


to procure some bast mats, 


with mats. 


to root into. 





Fuchsias. 





ince 
single, 


upon them. 


boards, and stuffing 
The front and top may b 


haps ‘‘U. W.” give 
They shou 
in water. Both in the greenhouse and 
ours have been very lovely. I often stand gazing 
at them with admiration, their gr 
being loaded with flowers. 

plant, Miss Lucy Finnis, 80 
have taken some off lest the pl 
from having so many on. 
flowering plants give me more p 
can be more grace 
had in flower since February, 
one, with a white corolla, which has a freak of 
sometimes having double flowers and sometimes 
Fuchsias, I find, require liberal treat. 
the care bestowed 
ten when the sun 
and when they show 
em thus : Round the 


ment, but they repay liberally 
I syringe th 
is not hot upon them ; 

signs of poverty, I treat th 


em of 


he open air and cannot 
your best plan will be 
nailing them to the 
between with dry litter. 
e covered up at night 
In this manner ordinary frosts will 
be excluded, and when the weather iS very 
severe we think that a small lamp placed inside 
at night would ensure the safety of the inmates, 
leaving a small aperture in the highest part of 
the case for the fumes to escape. 
furnishing the back and sides is very good, but 
we would prefer good fibrous peat for the plants 
J.C. B. 
3042. _Fuchsias not Flowering.—Per- 
3 too much water to the 
ld never be dry or stand 
the garden 


Your plan of 


aceful branches 
I have a young 
full of flowers, I 
ant should suffer 
I think the single- 
leasure ; nothing 
ful than a dark one I havo 
and another lovely 


an excellentthing for cows, pigs, &c., and though they 
may not eat it at first, yet after a day or two will eat it 
with great relish. It may be cut five or six times during 
the summer, but is of no good during the winter. 
pamphlet on'the above is published by Messrs. Christy & 
Co., 155, Fenchurch Street ; price 1s.--H. T. Cc. 

3174. Cutting Rhododendrons, &c.—You may 
safely cut the plants in question down to any desired 
height, the best time for so doing being about the latter 
end of March, or if the Rhododendron is in bud it may 
be cut back after flowering. —J. C. B. 

3180. _Quick-growing Plant.—The Enonymus is 
a quick-growing evergreen ; but if you would prefer a@ 
eraceful habited Conifer, you cannot do better than 
choose Lawson’s Cypress.—J. C. B. 

3193,_Diseased Hollyhocks. —Yours is by no 
means an isolated case. The Hollyhock fungus has now 
become one of those established evils which tax the 
patience and skill of the grower to obtain a mastery 
over. We do not know of any thoroughly proved effec- 
tual remedy, but believe that a timely application of 
black sulphur would check and eventually destroy it. 
Another season dust the leaves as soon as the first spots 
appear.—C. 

3105.—Propagating the Gum Cistus.—These 
are easily raised from seed, which should be sown in 
pans of free soll jn March, and kept in a frame until 
germination takes place, shading of course fromsun, and 
keeping the soil ina uniformly moist condition. Cut- 
tings may also be taken of the current season’s growth, 
inserting them firmly in mellow soil in a shady situation 
about the middie of August — J.B. 

2179.-Removing Rose Trees, &e.—The middle 
of October is the best time for transplanting the plants 
mentioned. Shey do not then sutfer any check, and lay 
hold of the soil before winter arrives.—B. 

The Berry Bug mentioned by a recent corre- 
spondent is doubtless the harvest’ bug, well known by 
sportsmen and labourers as a most annoying pest: it 
puries itself in the skin and causes intolerable irritation, 
Strong carbolic soap or a carbolic lotion is a preventive 
to a certain extent, and a concentrated form of ammonta 
ig a cure to some poople.—B. G, 
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9217. Pruning Fruit Trees and Rosesa.— What 
is the best time to prune Apples, Plums, and Roses 
#, 8. [Apples and Plums from December till the end of 
January, Roses in March.) 
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$218. ~ Mulehing.—F’. 0O’D.—This means covering 
the surface of the soil with manure or other material to 
prevent evaporation, and so keep the soil cool and moist 
during summer. 

3219.—-Saving Vegetable Marrow Seeds.—A 
Hearner.—W hen the Marrows are ripe and dry, cut them 
open and put the seeds into a vessel of water to free 
themfrom pulp. Then strain the water off, and spread 
‘tthe whole on a piece of canvas in the sun to dry; pick 
out the seeds separately, and put them into a paper bag 
Gili wanted for use. 

3220.—HKdgings for Walks.—What are the best and 
cheapest materials to use in making permanent edgings 
for walks of a flower and kitchen garden combined? 
—H. W. [Hardburnt edging tiles made at most large 
potteries.] 

3221.—H ydrangea not Blooming.— A very good 
plant of Hydrangea hortensis ina perfectly healthy con- 
dition has net bloomed this year, nor shown any symp- 
toms of deing so. It, however, bloomed abundantly 
last year and the year before. What is the reason and 
remedy? The same thing has occured in a neighbouring 
garden.—J.W. F. [The wood did not ripen well last year, 
owire to want of sunshine. Thin out all weak 
growths, and let the plant be exposed to the sun as much 
as possible, and it will doubtless flower well next year.] 

3222.—Wintering Window Plants.—I have in 
‘pots in outside window boxes Ivy-leaved Geranium, 
Fuchsia procumbens, Harrison’s Musk, Mesembryanthe- 
mum. Can these remain where they are through the 
winter? if not,jwill a cold frame do for them? or must 
they be taken into the house?—SUBSCRIBER. [Take them 
indoors. The Musk and Fuchsias might live in the 
frame, but not the Geraniums. ] 

3223.—Selaginellas.—What is the best time of the 
year for cutting down S. cesia, autumn or spring? Does 
this Selaginella require to be kept in the stove all winter? 
or will a warm greenhouse be sufficient heat to start it 
inte growth?—BLECHNUM. [Spring is the best time to 
cut down the plant. A temperature of 50° will do for 
it ali winter. In early spring a temperature of 65° or 70° 
will be necessary to startit into vigorous growth.] 
3224.—Artificial Manures for Ferns.—Will these 
manures be of any benefit to Ferns? If they are, what 
kind is used, and in what way? Amies’ Manure is recom- 
mended by some for Adiantums, and a friend of mine 
Says that Clay’s Fertiliser will benefit all Ferns.—BLECH- 
NuM. [They are beneficial when mixed with the soil 
when the plants are potted, or as a top-dressing when in 
active growth. Care must, however, be exercised in 
their use, as they are sometimes rather powerful. ] 
3225.—Begonias in Windows.—How shall I treat 
some tuberous-rooted Begonias which I have raised from 
seed sown in a potinthe spring? They are now about 
2 in. high, and kept on a board in the kitchen window, 
where there is nearly always a fire. They have been trans- 
planted to four plants in an ordinary sized flower-pot. 
[When the leaves and stems die down, just keep the 
soil from getting dust dry till they show signs of fresh 
growth in spring; then pot them singly into 3-in. pots, 
and shift them into larger ones as needed.] 
3226.—Moving Roses.—Can I move two standard 
Roses at once, as I want the ground?—R. 8. [Yes.] 

3227.—Wallfiowers and Foxgloves.—I have a 
lot of Wallflowers and Foxgloves in the seed-bed which 
were sown rather late, and conseyuently are yet only 
small plants. Would you advise that they be wintered 
as they are or pricked out? and in either case would they 
wequire any protection during severe weather?—C. G. 
(Prick them out now, and plant out finally in early 
spring. A slight protection during severe frost would 
Re anadvantage.] 

$228.—Manuring Fruit Trees.—Will Apple trees 
that have been planted thirty years and upwards in an 
orchard derive any benefitfrom top-dressing with rotten 
manure? Their roots areina cold, stiff clay.—HIGHGATE. 
[Certainly they will if the manure is just pricked into 
the surface soil.] 

3229.—W intering Verbenas.—I have lately struck 
some Verbenas and kept them in a frame close to the 
glass. They are beginning to run. Is it best to pinch 
the tops out? Could [keep them through the winter pro- 
vided the frost is kept out?—J. G. Foster. [Give them 
plenty of air at every opportunity, and dust with sul- 
phur should mildew make its appearance. Cut back in 
spring, and you will get plenty of cuttings.] 

3230.—Cinerarias.—Having a frame and a green- 
house from which the frost could be kept tout, could I 
get Cinerarias into blossom?—J. G: Foster. [Yes, if 
you have some strong plants now. It is too late to sow 
seed. Cinerarias dislike a dry heat, and frost is fatal to 
them. ] 

3231.—Fruit Trees for Back Walls.—What sort 
of fruit can I grow in a lean-to house against the back 
wall, which is always warmed by the kitchen fire? The 
house is 10 ft. high and 10 ft. wide, and hasa south aspect. 
it is heated by hot-water pipes.—PLANTER. [Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, or Figs would do well. Plant now 
in good turfy loam.] 

3232,— Rose Belle Lyonnaise.—This planted on a 
Jawn has made such vigorous growth, that I wish to put 
it against the house. Might it be moved now 2-H, B, C. 
(Yes. If it is very large, care must be taken to keep the 
roots intact. ] 

3233.—Pruning Pyramid Apples and Pears.— 
W.T.—Let them alone till say December or January. 

Then cut all laterals in to two eyes, and shorten the 
leaders back to ripe sound wood. 

_3234.—A Sparagus Beds.— When is the proper 
time for clearing Asparagus beds? and what treatment 
should I give them when cleared? I have eight beds 
seven or eight years old.—E. D. [When the tops have 
turned yellow cut them down. Remove all weeds from 
the beds, and put a good coat of half-rotten stable 
manure on them ; also a little light soil from the alleys. 

hey will need no further attention till spring.] 
3235.—Potting Carnations.—I took some layers of 
a Souveniy de la Malmaison Carnation about three weeks 
ago, When can I take them up and pot them?—H. V. C. 
[Now, if they are rooted. ] i ; 
$236,—Wintering Ivy-leaved Geraniums.—I 
have some fine Ivy-leaved Geraniums which I have 
grown in boxes all the summer. I should be glad to 
know how I can winter them, Should they be cut back? 
and, if 60, when?—JrmMre, [Out them back slightly 
and pot them, or keep them in the boxes till spring, 
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You can winter them in any place from which frost and 


damp are excluded provided light and air can reach 


them. ] 
3237.— Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum. — 


Ambergate.—Sow in deep rich soil either now or in 


March. 

3238.—Beetroot in Pots.—J. D. McN.—You will 
want deep pots to grow Beet to perfection. Sow in good 
loamy soil in April, putting two or three seeds in the 
centre of each pot, pulling out the weakest plants when 
fairly up, and leaving the strongest one only. 

3239.—Uses of Hops.—l. H.—These are useful to 
plunge pots in during winter, but are of very little use 
as mould even when well rotted. 

3240.—Lemon Tree in Winter.—I have success- 
fully grown from the pips of a Lemon a small tree about 
2in. high. What shall I do with itin winter?—WILL 0’ 
THE Wisp. [Keep it in a warm window.] 

3241.-Seedling Cockscombs.—I have some seed- 
ling Cockscombs 3 in. or 4 in, high, which I sowed, not 
knowing them to be annuals; will they keep in a cold 
frame?—Tyro. [No; they want a warm temperature. 
They would have succeeded fairly well if they had been 
planted in the open ground in June.] 

3242.—Fowls’ Manure.—I have some fresh fowls’ 
manure and some well-rotted stable manure. Would it 


be well to mix these in applying them to the ground ? or 


in what way canI apply the fowls’ manure.—TyRo, [Mix 
them together, adding a little soot. ] 


3243.—Wintering Dahlias.— How can I keep 


Dahlias during the winter? I have had some plants for 


several years, but I have always nearly lost them in 
winter. ‘This summer I have taken a number of cuttings 
in small pots, and [have them growing well in a cold 
frame. Any information as regards keeping the cuttings, 


also the tubers, would be gladly received.—J. P. W. [A8 
soon as the frost cuts the leaves, cut off the stems to 


within 1 ft. of the ground, lift the tubers, and store 
them in dry soil or sand in a shed or similar place from 


which frost is excluded. Plunge the pots of those you 


have in the frame seyeral inches deep in ashes where 
they are.] 
_ 3244.-Keeping Fuchsias in Cellars —Tyro.—If 
in pots, lay them on their sides in the sun until frost is 
likely to occur, then shake off the leaves and store the 
plants in the cellar. They may be watered a few hours 
before being stored away, and they will then require no 
more water till the spring, when they begin to grow. 

3245.—Antirrhinums in Winter.—Bob.—These 
are perfectly hardy in dry, well-drained soils. If your 
oly are not strong a little protection would be advis- 
able. 

3246.—Heating Frame.—I have a glass frame 3 ft. 
by 3ft., projecting from a window facing south. Will 
a paraflin lamp be sufficient to heat it during winter ?— 
CAMBERWELL. [No doubt it would, but the fumes of 
paraflin are injurious to plants. It would be better to 
grow stich plants that would need no more warmth than 
that which might be afforded by the room.] 

3247.—Keeping Coleus.—Anna.—In order to keep 
these, a light, airy house and a temperature of at least 
50° during winter is necessary. Cuttings strike readily 
in spring in a warm house or frame. : 

3248.—Pruning Fruit Trees.—Some of my Apples, 
Pears, and Plums have been left unpruned this summer. 
What had I best do with the long shoots ?—S. E. [Thin 
out the unripe shoots and those which cross each other, 
and shorten the others back slightly. We presume you 
mean bush or standard trees.] 

3249.—Heat for Plants in Winter.—Having a 
Vinery which I wish to turn into a greenhouse in which 
to keep Geraniums, Gloxinias, Coleus, Fuchsias, &ce., 
would you inform me what heat I should keep it up to 
in the winter to suit them all? and alsoif one smallstove 
would be sufficient to keep the heat up, as there are no 
flues through it?—G.C. M. [The temperature must not 
be below 50°, or you will lose your Coleus. The Gloxi- 
nias will require quite that heat, excepting whilst they 
are in a dormant state, when a slightly lower tempera- 
ture would not hurt them much. The Fuchsias and 
Geraniums will do very well in the heat mentio red, and 
give a little flower during winter. One small stove will 
be of little use.] 

3250.—Wintering Castor-oil Plants.—I have 
some very fine Castor-oil plants 64 ft. high in blossom 
now, and with splendid foliage, planted out in July from 
seed sown in April. Can I save them through the winter? 
or propagate them in any way besides by seed?— 
H. M. O. T. [You could save them by lifting them and 
potting them, or by planting them in a warm greenhouse 
or Vinery, but the best way is to raise them yearly from 
seed, as by thismeans much healthier and better plants 
are secured. ] 

3251.—_Greenhouse too Hotr.—I have a small 
greenhouse, 12 ft, by 8ft., heated with hot-water pipes 
heated by a tubular boiler in shed adjoining ; sametimes 
even in hard weather I am unable to regulate the heat, 
and it gets to 60° at night, when the plants get terribly 
dried. May I venture to water the plants insuch a case, 
or steam the pipes? They were put ina year ago, and 
are getting very rusty. Should they be painted? and 
with what ?—ENQUIRER. [You must not steam the pipes. 
You may damp the floor and stages, but your true plan 
is to regulate the heat by means of a damper in the 
chimney and the ash door under the fireplace. ] 

Begonia and Geranium Leaves Falling off.— 
M.P.—We should say your plants are exhausted after 
the season’s flowering. Tryrepotting into some good rich 
loamy soil. 

W.D.M.—The Grape shoot is mildewed; dust with 
flowers of sulphur, 

Pentstemons.—J. S. M.—Pentstemons do not re- 
quire protection during the winter ; they are hardy. 

Gladiolus Dying off.—Ilawarra.—You do not 
say what treatment they have been subjected to. 

Abbreviation of Botanical Terms.—IV. 2.— 
The abbreviation fl.-pl. means double flowered. 

Leaves Disfigured.—H. H,—Red spider. 

Names of Plants.—C. M. HE. A.—Clematis Jack- 
mani.——Rev. L, A. B—Uarge-flowered Aster (A. 
Amellus); small one, A. turbinellus.—~Subseriber,— 
Large leaf, Lophospermum scandens; other, Mikania 
scandens,.——Thrift.—Bidens (species).——Mrs. 2’. S.— 
Lonicera Ledebouriana.——M. C, R.—Giant Knotweed 
(Polygonum cuspidatum).——Miss Std.—Touch-me-not 
(Impatiens Noli-tangere).——C..M,—Fern (Pteris tremula 


cristata). 
coccinea ; we cannot name the Pelargonium. 












Erica.—1, cannot tell; 2, BE. gracilis ; Ixora 
G. S.— 
Botanical name of Portugal Laurel, Cerasus lusitanica. 











QUERIES. 
3252._Spring and Autumn Flowering Shrub. 
—Can any one tell me if there is any hardy flowering 


shrub which blooms both in the spring and autumn in a 
north-east aspect 7—ILLAWARRA. 


3253.—Mildew on Forget-me-nots.—What is the 
cause of a white sort of mildew attacking my Forget 
me-nots? It first appears in white spots on the leaves, 
and then gradually extends over the whole plant, making 
it appear as if it was covered with a white mould. This 
occured in a pot which I had in a room window last 
spring, and now I find several plants are going the same 
way out in the open ground.—A. 


3254._Indian Corn in Pots.—Being anxious to 
grow some plants of these for the window, I shall be 
thankful for the plainest instructions that can be given 
respecting them. Ihave tried several times and quite 
failed, till this month I put nine seeds in a pot, and was 
much surprised to find five of them up in seven days. 
They are from jin. tolin. high. What must I do to 
bring them on? Will some one also name several other 
things I may try that are not generally grown, such as 
Acorns, &c.?—SUORAM. 


3255—Arum Lilies not Flowering.—The last 
two years my Arum Lilies have not flowered. I have 
grown them for the last four years, and they have always 
flowered very well till the last two. After flowering I 
turn them out of their pots and put them into the ground 
for about a couple of months, then repot them in fresh 
leaf soil, and water them plentifully during the spring 
and flowering time. I also take the young plants from 
the old ones and plant them separately. Can any one 
tell me whether this is the right treatment for them? I 
shall be much obliged for any information on the sub- 
ject. —B. J.C. ; 

3256.—Plants fora Shady Border.—What kind of 
flowers or plants will grow best in a bed so shaded by a 
high north wall that it is entirely without sun until the 
end of June? The soilis rich, and l want something that 
is hardy and that will bloom during the spring and early 
summer months.—F.0O’D. 


3257.—Pruning Hardy Passion-flower. — 
Will any reader tell me if I must cut back my hardy 
Passion-flower ? if so, When and how? It wasplantedin 
March, and has grown 8 ft.—K. 5. 


3258.—Slimy Growth on Lawns.—I should feel 
much obliged to be told the cause and cure ofa slimy, 
seaweed-like growth all over my lawn. This isthe second 
or third year of its appearance.—Mrs. C. 


3259.-Wintering Roses in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire.—Can any one give me any information 
on this point?—J. H. B. 


3260.—Plants for Windows in Winter.—What 
plants can I keep through the winter in a window where 
the temperature is from 402 to 50°? I have no frame, but 
could shelter young plants in the corner of an area till 
they are large enough to remove to the house.—MousIn. 


3261.—Bulbs in Vases.—I want to plant some 
Hyacinths and Crocuses in an old china bowl, which of 
course has no drainage. What soil ought I to put them 
in? and what treatment do they require ?—MOUSIE. 


3262.—Substitute for Grass.—I have a narrow 
Grass bank about 2 ft. high surmounted by a hedge ; it 
looks very neat and effective when kept in perfect order. 
Can any one tell me, however, of some close-growing 
plant that would forma good substitute for the Grass 
without requiring the labour and attention which must 
be bestowed on the latter ?—J. J. 

3263.—Transplanting Rhubarb.—Will any reader 
be kind enough to inform me what is the best time to 
transplant Rhubarb?—C. F., Forest Gate. 


3264.—Unfruitful Fruit Trees.—My Apple and 
Pear trees have all a tendency to run to wood and give 
very poor crops of fruit. I have tried root-pruning them, 
but it appears to do little or no good. Can any of your 
readers tell me how to treat them? Most of them have 
been planted about twelve years: The soil is very light 
and sandy, but has been well manured and woi kea, so 
that it is not poor on the surface, there being 14 in. of 
good soil above the sand.—A. 8. 


3265.—Flowers for Spring.—What are the best 
kind of flowers for outdoor spring bloom? and when 
should the seed be sown ?—M. 


3266.—_Saving and Sowing Flower Seeds.— 
Will some one inform me how to gather seed from Asters, 
Verbenas, and Stocks? and when, too, is the time for sow- 
ing seed of the same for blooming as early as possible 
next year? Whenis the best time for sowing seed of 
Indian Pinks ? and what soilis the best ?—AMBERGATE. 


3267. Brier Cuttings.—I should be glad if your 
correspondent ‘‘C.,” who gaye excellent directions tor 
Brier cuttings on which to bud Roses in GARDENING, 
September 11, would state what length they should be, 


3268.—Outdoor Vines.—I have found a Black 
Frontignan Vine, trained against a south wall, ripen its 
fruit admirably in such a season as 1878, for Instance, 
but I never have been able to get any bunches really ripe 
from any other Vine, not even from the white Sweet- 
water in the warm season of 1870, though it is common 
to see this plante:l against dwelling-houses. Is there any 
other Vine besides the Black Frontignan that would be 
likely to ripen its fruij out-of-doors in a tolerably 
sheltered situation in Dorsetshire?--A. K. 

3269.—Cement for Pipe Joints.—In my green- 
house I have built a brick stove in the usual way, and, 
in order to avoid expensive brickwork, have obtained 
some 6-in. drain pipes, unglazed and without sockets. 
I have used, to make the joints good, plastic clay, with 
plenty of sand mixed to prevent contraction. I find this 
will not answer, as the clay cracks, do what I will. I amt 
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told Portland cement will not answer, as the heat would 
reduce it to powder. Is this so? What can I use or do 
to prevent the joints leaking, expense being considered? 
—TYRO. 

3270.—Roses for Pot Culture.—Will some one 
name afew good Roses for pot culture ina cool greenhouse, 
having regard specially to good habit of plant and scent 
of flower, such as would allow of severe pruning for 
shaping, if found requisite? I have seen Roses in pots 
with very diminutive leaves and flowers. Do these con- 
stitute a distinct class, as no catalogue seems to notice 
them? If one only, what is the name 2—QUIDNUNO. 


3271._Chrysanthemum Halleri.—Will this stand 
the winter in the open ground? if not, how can I pre- 
serve it, or cuttings, without glass ?—H. B. C. 


3272.-Perennials for Succession.—If I give up 
bedding plants, what perennials can I have to make a 
successive and brilliant show? I have over half an acre 
of flower garden, and so can have all kinds. I should 
like a list with height, colour, and time of planting. 
When and how ought Christmas Roses to be planted? and 
do any other plants blossom at the same time as they do? 
I want to have a bright and profuse show in winter and 
early spring.—AT A Loss. 

3273.—Plants for a Cool Greenhouse.—I have 
converted an old-fashioned summer-house into a cool 
greenhouse, heated by a paraffin stove to keep the 
frost out. ‘The house has 8.W. and £. windows, giving 
plenty of light. What hardy plants, especially creeping 
ones, can I keep in this house to flower from now to sum- 
mer? I want to make the house as gay and as lively as 
T can without injuring my bedding stock.—AT A LOSS. 

3274. F ricky Comfrey.—I planted a rood of land 
six years ago with roots of this. They cost £5, but have 
not paid 5s. return. I should be glad if some one could 
tell me the best way to get rid of it; cows will not eat it. 
Lucerne by the side of it yielded an abundant crop.— 
R. BENSLEY, Hilgay. 

3975.—Grubs in a Greenhouse.—How can I catch 
these.—T. P. 

3276.—Fruit Trees for Suffolk.—Can any one name 
me a few good sorts ot Apples, Pears, and Piums for 
standards, pyramids, espaliers, and walls for my garden in 
east Suffolk? Soil light ; farmed for cereals and roots for 
many years ; now sold for building. Position—elevated 
above the town.—E, C. T. 


3277._Violets not Flowering.—I have several 
plots of Violets, good healthy plants, in fine leaf, but 
they never flower. Could any one tell me what treat- 
ee they ought to receive to make them bloom ?— 
pala 
3978._Saving Aster Seed.—I have a few fine 
Asters, and I would like to save some seed from them. 
Will some one say the best way to do so Tae ba Wis 
3279.—Basket Plants.—Will some one give a list 
of plants for hanging baskets for a cool greenhouse? If 
convenient, let them be arranged under three heads : ever- 
green, deciduous, and annual (including biennials, if 
any). Not erect-growing plants or climbers, but genuine 
trailing or drooping plants. I think that thus a dozen 
baskets might easily be had, or more, containiag plants 
all different, and each basket filled with suitable subjects. 
It would be obviously uasuitable to grow side by side 
two plants, one of which would make twice the growth 
of its neighbour. I think that an impetus may be given 
to a way of growing plants which is not yet at all valued 
as it ought to be. If an abbreviated list only can be 
given, let the best be named. A few might be noted 
suitable-for centre, also for climbing the suspending 
wires, though of course these would not be trailers. 
Perhaps a selection of winter bloomers might be given 
separately.—QUIDNUNC. 
3280.—Double Pyrethrums —I should feel obliged 
if some one would explain in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
the culture of double Pyrethrums, their winter treat- 
ment, and from cuttings. I have some very small plants 
just received from a nursery, and have potted them in 
ordinary soil.—A. C. D. 
3281.-Plants for Shady Wall and Roof of 
Conservatory.—The end wall of my conservatory is 
continually shaded, owing to 4 ft. of the roof being 
necessarily without glass. What will be the best to cover 
such a wall, and also the part of the roof without glass? 
Will Lapagerias do?—C. J. R. 
3282.—Growing Cockscombs.—Will any of the 
readers of GARDENING tell me how to grow Cockscombs ? 
the sort of soil they require, and the degree of heat? 
also the best time for sowing, &c.?—JOHN D. McNALLY. 
3983, -Cucumber House.—Will some reader give 
me instructions as to the best way to_make a bed over a 
brick flue for growing Cucumbers? I intend building 4 
wall 3 ft. 6in. from the front wall, which will be 3 ft. 
6in. high. How should the brick flue be built—in the 
centre, or close to the front wall? and how should it be 
filled in?—A SUBSCRIBER. 
—_——— nial 


Water Bouquets.—These can be made 
very easily, and form an exceedingly pretty va- 
riety of table decoration. The requisites are a 
glass shade (10 in. in diameter and 12 in, in 
height being the most suitable size), a substantial 
decanter stopper with flat head, a glass stand 
having a depth of about 4 in., and flowers and 
foliage. Arrange the latter as a bouquet loose- 
ly, tying the stalks to the stopper. Having a 
tub or bath containing sufficient depth of per- 
fectly bright water, to immerse stand, shade, and 
flowers, insert the bouquet in the shade, place 








the shade upon the stand, and then, withdrawing 
the whole affair from the water, the shade will 
be found quite free from air bubbles, provided 
tle surface of the glass stand is perfectly flat 
and close fitting to bottom. A few experiments 
will show which flowers and leaves give the best 


effect, also the best size for bouquet.—Scor. 


Mucu has been written about sawdust in 
the garden. 
give 
poultry. 
young chickens ill with that most troublesome 
complaint called by some 


I expected its death daily. They had clean 
water to drink, their food being soaked bread 
and boiled rice, a little grease (without salt). 
The floor of their sleeping pen was made clean 
and sawdust thrown down, covering the floor 
about 4 in. 
that breathed with difficulty standing with its 
mouth open, was well and the others improving. 
I do not give all the merit to the sawdust, but 
I think it is very purifying amongst chickens. 
We now use it in the hen-roost and dog-kennel. 
Our poultry are well fed; they have the run of 
a grass field plantation and yard (and often take 
possession of the garden) ; 
healthy, 
spring with 
mentioned. 

daily about half a teaspoonful of cod-liver oil. 
Before closing this paper may I ask if some of 
your readers will kindly tell me where I can 
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POULTRY. 





I will with your permission 
my experience of its use amongst 
I had some weeks since a brood of 
apes; I think it is 


more like bronchitis. One little chick was so ill, 





In two or three days the little one, 


they ought to be 
but I lose more than I like every 
the troublesome complaint before 
I cured one once by giving it 





urchase a couple of young pullets of the old- 


fashioned Polish breed mentioned by ‘‘ Anda- 
lusian” in GARDENING, 
(p. 571). 
better sort. 
since, and I have not been fortunate enough to 


replace her.—CyMRo. 


November 15, 1880 
I know by experience there is not a 
My last old hen died some time 


Vermin in Fowl’s House.—Allow me 
to suggest the following plan, which I have 
tried and found to answer admirably: Turn all 
your fowls out into the yard or run; then 
having closed up all the apertures in the house 
that smoke could not get out of, collect all the 
hay from the nests and put with it some damp 
brown paper to smoulder ; set fire to it, go out, 
and close the door ; leave it for about a quarter 
of an hour, so that the smoke gets well into all 
crevices ; then open the door and let it out ; 
meanwhile mix a little carbolic acid with some 
limewash, and with a brush well coat the 
interior of the house, taking care to let it run 
into all cracks, the ends of the perches, and 
behind, and all round the nests, for you will 
find the vermin by thousands in such places. 
Having finished the lime-washing, throw your 
house open to let it get nice and dry and fresh 
for the fowls at night; the smell of the carbolic 
acid will in no way hurt them, only do not get 
it on your clothes or fingers, as the result might 
not be pleasant.—W. C. N. 


Vermin in Poultry.—These pests have 
been unusually plentiful and strong this summer. 





(Oct. 2, 1880. 


Rearing Poultry.—Baily, of Mount Street, has 
published a very useful 2s. 6d. book. Tegetmeier’s 
‘Book on Poultry” also contains many useful hints on 
the above subject.—J. D. 


Fowls Moulting.—What is the proper treatment 
for fowls whilst moulting ?—T, P. 


Houdan Fowls.—The following is a list of a few 
first-class dealers and breeders of Houdans: Messrs. 
Fowler, Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury ; Messrs. Meredith, 
Tathwell, near Louth; Messrs. Baily, Mount Street, 
Lei ee, who also import Houdans direct from France. 

Fattening Chickens.—I have several good-sized 
chickens, which I keep shut up, and feed them with 
Maize and Barley, also middlings mixed with hot water, 
but they do not seem to get fat; am I treating them in 
the proper way ?—E. D 

ar 


BEES. 


Supers for Bees.—Will ‘‘ Apiarian” oblige 
by giving me some instructions as to how Ishould 
proceed to act under the following circumstances? 
Last year I had a hive of bees given me in an 
old-fashioned straw hive. During the winter 
and early spring it became necessary to feed 
them ; and I cut a hole 2 in. or 3 in, in diameter 
at the top of the hive, so as to easily supply them 
with food. This I did until they were able to 
maintain themselves. In June they swarmed, 
which swarm I had put in a double straw hive. 
Judging from the weight of both hives, I fancy 
they have gathered a fair quantity of honey ; 
and, with a view to get some, I put a glass super 
on each hive, but have failed to induce them to 
work inthem. Will ‘‘Apiarian” kindly tell me 
the cause? and the diameter of the glass supers 
I should use? and whether the glasses should 
have a ventilating hole at the top? and also a 
little melted beeswax be rubbed over the top 
as a guide? I have not used the upper half of the 
straw hive as a super, only covering the glass 
with it asa protection. Is this correct?—J. B. W. 


——— anand 


HOME PHTS. 


Taming Canaries.—Can any reader inform me the 
best way to get canaries quite tame, and to come out 
of the cage?—J. F. W. 

Canaries with Asthma.— Bluebell” had better 
get some Tibb’s Canaradyne, and give the bird two drops 
into its beak with a rounded, nota pointed, quill once a 
day. It is sold in 6d. and 1s, bottles. Any chemist will 
get it.—J. F. H. W. 

Canary Losing its Feathers.—My canary used 
to be kept in a warm room, and was always pecking 
himself, losing a great many of his feathers, and made a 
queer noise in his throat, as mentioned in the GARDEN- 
ING lately. This spring he was put into a cool room 
which gets the morning sun for about an hour each day. 
I open the window when it is fine. The bird has his 
bath of cold water each alternate day. His food con- 
sists of Canary seed, Rape, and Millet mixed; no Hemp; 
he has been better without it. He has green food fresh 
every day, is now quite well, and as noisy as he once 
was quiet.—E. W. A 




















Nothing seems to reach them like carbolic acid. 
It can be bought very cheap at oil-shops and 
chemists, and should be used freely in the 
houses, either mixed with limewash in th2 pro- 
portion of a quart to a pailful of wash, or with 
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water, half and half. In the former case it should Abutilon,doz .. 03 00| Pelargonium(znl)dzbun30 60 
be applied to the whole interior of the house, | Arum iites 00 00) » (iatee flawer) 60129 
and all fittings such as nest boxes and perches Carnations, doz bun ‘1 40 96]| ”, (Rose-scented leaf) 30 60 
s ° 4 Y Yarnations (Tree) doz 10 30 Phlox, doz bun 60 90 
should wine epscigh dn coat, working it well into all Cornflower,dozbun.. 80 60|Pinks .. .. .. 40 90 
crevices’and corners with a proper whitewasher’s | Eschscholtzia .. 20 60| Primula(dbl) dzsprays 09 00 
; ‘i : Eucharis,doz .. .. 50 60] Roses, doz bun a 40 0:0 
brush. If mixed with water and kept in the | Ferns (various) doz bun 40 9 0| Stephanotis, doz trusses 30 60 
; . Fuchsia .. an .. 40 60| Sweet Peas,dozbun.. 30 60 
house in an open vessel (but out of the reach of | Fuchsia -; =: 3.9 9.0 | Sweet Sultan eee 
the birds), and a little sprinkled every day on | Heliotrope,doz bun .- 90 & 6 Tropeolums 10 30 
the floor and walls, it will work wonders in Seta ae Shee tee Tuberoeen ena 1/0 30 
keeping the number of vermin down. The runs Pot Plants. 
also round about the house may have a sprinkling Arbor-vita (golden), dz 9 0 18 0 | Buonymus (variegated) 8 0 18 0 
occasionally with advantage. Another plan i8| , avisievoit don > io 3 8 eens Conall pane chaee 
to fumigate the houses with sulphur, by burning | Begonias,doz .. +. 60 12 0| Ficus elastica,doz .. 18 0 60 0 
quantity on the floor, having’ previously | pinta" <. 40 '90| Grama. RO aR 
stopped up all openings and guarded against Bouvardias . 120 18 0| Mignonette » 4G) G0 
. . Clematis .. . 90190) Nasturtiums . 33 60 
any intrusion on the part of the fowls. Keat-|crotons :. 1. «. 12 0 42 0| Palms (large) pair. 15 0 42 0 
7 ’ of 1 _ | Dracena (green .. 120300] Palms (small) doz .. 18 0 600 
ing s Powder 1s very effectual, but 18 also ex Bey (variegated).. 18 0 60 0| Pelargoniums (scarlet) 26 90 
pensive where several houses have to be seen | Echeverias +. 40 60 oe (double) 6 0 130 
to. But all methods for exterminating vermin | *"°"7"™ 60120! Selagineia +) 
are useless unless the houses be regularly cleaned sey ere ue we “dessert ae ae 
. pp I us. ears (desse inds), dz 
out and a good dry dust bath be provided. | Grapes(Englishylb .. 20 (5 0 | Pine-apples (St Micle) ec 50150 
During the moulting season the feathers BE eee tbo. ee »  (English)Ib 20 40 
not be allowed to collect in the houses, as they ; Vadetebles 
afford a capital harbour for vermin.—ANDA- | poans (French), 1b 6.278 61 Lace eee Ane 
LUSIAN,. oe (kunner) . 140 02] Leeks, doz bun 16 30 
E 4 ‘abbages, tally.. . LO 24| Mint a Sit: wa 0 
White Dorking Cockerel.—Can any of your Carrots, doz bun 40 50| Mushrooms, potite 1319 
readers of poultry news inform me where I can geta fine Kapow: . 040 : Potatoes (rnd knds) ton 
ite king cocker Ay bee ar is ar 7—Con- | Celery, bundle .. 10 2 100s. to 200s 
mee Dorking Cnekere! hatched early this year ?7—CON Gere, lad ball aleveso BUS.O i (Kidney), ton 
ST : : Cress (plain), doz pun 00 20 120s. to 180s. 
Spanish Pullets.—In answer to an enquiry respect- | , (Watercress) dz bun 0 9 1 0 | Parsley, doz bun 20 40 
ing first-class Spanish pullets in last week’s number hap ee doz a Ad Badiah, Scheu ae 
signed “ Northampton,” I think they can be had at Wyke ie < 4 F oe 
- Garlic, lb oe. 00 06| Turnips, doz bun 40 50 
Farm, Osterley Park, Isleworth.—T. J. B., Crauford. Horseradish, bu 30 50! 
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HARDY FLOWERS: THEIR 
AND CULTURE. 
As this is the time to prepare for the har- 
vest of another year’s beauty, I want to 
speak to those who hold that the flower 
garden, or terrace garden, or parterre, or 
whatever they like to call it, is not a proper 
place for hardy flowers, The ugliest and 
most needless terrace garden in Ingland 
may be adorned in the most beautiful way 
with hardy plants alone, People are begin- 
ning to see the folly of the ‘“ bedding-out” 
system, and a little pressure is put in the 
direction of change. When gardens have 
been arranged for the expensive “show” 
now common, it is 
not always pleasant 
or convenient to 
turn to a different 
system ; and we 
frequently hear the 
remark that hardy 
flowers are “all 
very well in their 
pace,” and so on. 
According to this 
crude notion one 
may have a Ver- 
bena in the flower 
garden, but must 
not bring superb 
scarlet or other 
Lilies near it! Are 
we not all wrong 
in adopting one 
degree, so to say, 
of plant life as the 
only fitting one to 
lay before the 
house? What 
should we say of 
the gardener who 
filled his conserva- 
tory with low soft- 
wooded plants only 
and omitted from 
his collection Ca- 
mellia, and Palm, 
and Heath, and 
Azalea? This is 
what we have long 
been doing in the flower garden, and by 
changing this we can effect great good at 
once. We have so long been accustomed 
to leave flower beds raw, and to put a num- 
ber of plants out every year, forming flat 
surfaces of colour, that no one ever thinks 
of the higher and better way of filling 
them. But surely it would be desirable to 
consider whether it would not be advisable 
in most cases to fill the beds permanently 
rather than leave them in this naked or flat 
condition throughout the whole of the year. 
In Nature, vegetation in its most beautiful 
aspects is rarely a thing of one effect, but a 
union or mixing of different types of life, 
and a succession of different seasons of 
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b'ooming. So it is in the garden; the 
most beautiful effects must be obtained by 
i» variety of different forms so combined 
that they help each other, and give usa 
succession of pictures and of varied inte- 
rest, instead of monotony or bareness. If 
any place asks for permanent planting it is 
the spot of ground immediately near the 
dwelling house, for no one can wish to see 
large ‘grave-like masses of soil frequently 
dug and disturbed near the windows, and 
few care for the result of all this, even 
when the ground is well covered during a 
good season. But everybody could form 


| beds that would look fairly well at all sea- 





TYPE OF BEST HARDY FLOWERS: THE ROSY HEART (DIELYTRA 


sons by the use of our choicer shrubs of 
many kinds—Spirea, Rhododendron, Aza- 
lea, Dwarf Cypress, Retinospora, Japan 
Quince, Tree Heath, Comptonia, Coronilla 
(in mild districts), Viburnum, Clematis, 
Aralia, Honeysuckle, Weigela, Sweet Brier, 
Vine, Hydrangea, Arbutus (Croomi), Azara, 
Skimmia, Rock Rose, Tamarix, Daphne, 
Yucca, Tree Peony, Escallonia, new large- 
flowered Hypericums, choice Hollies, Os- 
manthus. Why should we not use a beau- 
tiful Andromeda, or a Kalmia, or a rare 
evergreen Barberry in the flower garden in 
the same way as we do a Camellia, an Aca- 
cia, or a Tree Fern in the conservatory. 
We could do so with infinite happy effects, 





1880. 
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and one of the secondary results would be 
improved culture for and much more beauty 
from our many choice hardy shrubs now so 
often neglected in the shrubbery. Tho- 
roughly prepare the beds, put in choice 
shrubs, which, never growing into low trees 
or tall shrubs to obscure the view, neverthe- 
less adorn the earth all the winter as well 
as the summer, and give us a broken as 
well as a beautiful surface. Between them 
in open spaces and round their feet, so to 
say, allow for the planting of a variety of 
the choicer hardy plants, which would come 
up and flower and pass away, and vary the 
scene and give us pictures following the 
seasons. Weshould 
not have any defi- 
nite pattern to 
weary the eye ; but 
we should have 
quiet grace, and 
verdure, and little 
pictures month by 
month. The beds, 
filled with shrubs, 
and garlanded with 
Ivy and other ever- 
greensand creepers, 
would afford every- 
where nooks and 
spaces where, a- 
mong the shrubs, 
some of the many 
fine, hardy Lilies 
could be grown, and 
the Tritomas, Gla- 
dioli, Phlox, Pent- 
stemon, Iris, tall 
Anemone, Pony, 
and Delphinium. 
The choice shrubs 
recommended for 
such beds are not 
gross feeders like 
trees, ®d seem to 
encourage the finer 
hardy bulbs and 
flowers. Theshrubs 
also relieve the 
plants by their 
bloom or foliage, 
and when a Lily or Cardinai-flower fades 
after blooming it is not noticed as it might 
be in a stiff border. Among our flowering 
shrubs we have the perpetual-flowering Rose 
on its own roots to help us with our plans. 
This in many forms is perhaps the greatest 
treasure of all, and its effect so disposed 
will be better than in any special arrange- 
ment. We must get rid of the old collec- 
tion of ugly sticks formally arranged as a 
Rose garden. It should, apart from its use 
in borders and mixed groups, be planted in 
a natural manner, without formality, in 
simple, large, well-prepared beds, the plants 
trained as bushes or pegged down, so as to 
let their foliage and shoots spring from the 
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ground. No Rose beds can be made in 
this way without offering positions for beau- 
tiful hardy plants. We may have many 
flowers ben: the Roses, or to stand 
among them or a. ve them like fair Lilies. 
One of the prettiest garden borders I know 
of is against a small house. At the back or 
garden side, instead of the walk coming 
near the windows, a bed of various choice 
shrubs, varying from 9 ft. to 15 ft. in width, 
is against the house and out offices. No- 
thing in this border grows high enough to 
intercept the view, but just high enough 
to hide the walk. Looking out of the 
windows on the ground floor of the house, 
one sees the foliage and bloom of the border, 
but not the walk, the eye reaching a green 
lawn beyond. Among the shrubs are 
planted tall evening Primroses, and Lilies, 
and Meadow Sweets, and tall blue Lark- 
spurs ; and these, after the early shrubs 
have flowered, peer above their leaves. 
Selections of Hardy Flowers. 

So many of the errors and disappoint- 
inents as to hardy flowers and flower gar- 
dens, too, have arisen from a bad or care- 
less selection of plants, that we publish The 
Carden series of selections of hardy flowers. 
These have been made by persons thoroughly 
familiar with the plants in question, and are 
brought down to the latest date, omitting 
very new or rare species. They have been 
revised again and again with care, and may 
be recommended to our readers inexpe- 
rienced in these plants, as a safeguard 
against purchasing inferior or weedy species, 
which are far too numerous. We begin 
this;week with the hardy herbaceous’ divi- 
sion—vigorous plants for borders, beds, or 
groups, which are thoroughly hardy, and 
may be grown on any soil. All soil, how- 
ever, for such plants should be deep, well 
enriched, and thoroughly prepared at first, 
The colour and height of the plants in the 
annexed list are given in order that planters 
may exercise some little taste in their 
arrangement. 


Arrangement of Hardy Plants. 


The many beginners in the culture of 
hardy flowers who are at present considering 
their operations will do well to bear in 
mind the following points :— 

Select only good plants, and throw away 
weedy and worthless kinds; there is no 
scarcity of the very best, as will be seen 
by our list below. 

Put, at first, the good kinds selected in 
lines across 4-ft. nursery beds, so that a 
stock of young and strong plants may be 
at hand, and that you may be able to ex- 
change with others as well as form arrange- 
ments or groups in any way desired. 

The mixed border is only one of many 
ways in which hardy flowers may be grown, 
But as a mixed border will be formed by 
many, it is essential that it should be well 
and carefully done. Place it where it 
cannot be robbed by the roots of trees ; 
see that the ground is thoroughly prepared, 
and rich, and deep enough—never less 
than 24 ft. of the best friable soil. The 
soil should be so deep that in a dry season 
the roots could seek their supplies far 
below the surface. On the making of the 
border depends, in fact, whether the vege- 
tation will be noble and graceful or'stunted. 
If limited to one border only, some variety 


ENGLISH NAME. 
Double Sneezewort 
Noble Yarrow 
Rosy Milfoil 
Monkshood 
Two-coloured Monkshood 
Japanese 5 
Autumn ze 
Orange-flwrd. Alstreemeria 
Italian Alkanet 
Japanese Windflower 
WhiteJapanese ,, 

The Pasque Flower 
Poppy Anemone 
Alpine Anemone 
Scarlet Windflower 
Snowdrop Anemone 
St. Bruno’s Lily 
Columbines 

Golden Columbine 
Great Thrift 
Large-flowered Thrift 
Dwarf Milk Vetch 
Long rosy-leaved Starwort 
Large-flowered ,, 


Smooth ,, " 
Spreading A 
Variegated A 


Southern Baptisia 
Large-flowered Betony 
Double Marsh Marigold 
Van Houtte’s Bellflower 
Noble-flowered 
Celtis-leaved 
Clustered 
Nettle-leaved 
Carpathian 
Host’s Harebell 
Peach-leaved Bellflower 
Sarmatian F 
Double Cuckoo-flower 
Red Valerian 
Lance-leaved Tickseed 
Slender ,, a 
Iberian Scorpion Senna 
Rosy A 

Noble Fumitory 
Larkspur 

Bleeding Heart 


a9 


3? 


99 


99 


LOSy os 
American Cowslip 
Jetfrey’s -. 


Purple Corn-tlower 
Globe Thistle 
Russian ,, 


Willow Herb 








Silky 53 
Barrenwort 
Showy Fleabane 
Alpine Sea Holly 
Amethyst ,, 


Bourgat’s 
Siebold’s Blue Day Lily 
Japan ” 2» 


Cuban Lily 

Bristled Gaillardia 
Large-flowered ,, 
Goat’s Rue 

White ,, 

Willow Gentian 
Gentianella 
Armenian Crane’s Bill 
Iberian 

Blood Geranium 
Double Scarlet Geum 
Autumn Sneezeweed 


Double Sunfiower 
Prairie 


9° 
Common Christmas Rose 
Oriental 


Colchican ms c 
Double Day Lily 
Yellow nA 

Buff ay 

Grassy % 


Kvergreen Candytuft 
Garrex’s 
Corre-leaved 
Tris 
Flame-flower 
T arge-flwd, Everlasting Pea 
Broad-leaved 

Sibthorp’s x 
Spiked Snake wort 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


LATIN NAMD. 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl, 
Kupatorium 
Millefolium roseum 
Aconitum Napellus 
bicolor 
japonicum 
autumnale 
Alstreemeria aurantiaca 
Anchusa italica 
Anemone japonica 
Honorine Joubert 
Pulsatilla 
coronaria, many vars. 
alpina 
fulgens 
sylvestris 
Anthericum Liliastrum 
Aquilegia vulgaris and vars. 
chrysantha 
Armeria cephalotes & vars. 
grandiflora 
Astragalus dasyglottis 
Aster longifolius formosus 
Amellus bessarabicus 
levis 
turbinellus 
versicolor 
Baptisia australis 
Betonica grandiflora 
Caltha palustris fl.-pl. 
Campanula Van Houttei 
nobilis and vars, 
celtidifolia 
glomerata speciosa 
urticvefolia fl.-pl. alba 
carpatica and vars. 
Hosti 
persicifolia and vars, 
sarmatica 
Cardamine pratensis fl.-pl, 
Centranthus ruber & vars, 
Coreopsis lanceolata 
tenuifolia 
Coronilla iberica 
varia 
Corydalis nobilis 
Delphinium in var, 
Dielytra formosa 
spectabilis 
Dodecatheon Media & vars, 
Jeffreyanum 
Kchinacea purpurea 
Kchinops Ritro 
ruthenicus 
Epilobium —angustifolium 
and var. 
sericeum 
Epimedium pinnatum 
Hrigeron speciosum 
Eryngium alpinum 
amethystinum 
Bourgati 
Funkia Sieboldi 
japonica 
subcordata grandiflora 
Gaillardia aristata 
grandiflora 
Galega officinalis and var. 
alba 
Gentianaasclepiadea & vars. 
acaulis 
Geranium armenium 
ibericum 
sanguineum and _ vars, 
Geum coccineum fi.-pl. 
Helenium autumnale gran- 
diceps 
Helianthus 
flore-pleno 
rigidus 
Helleborus niger and others 
orientalis and vars. 
colchicus 


multiflorus 


Hemerocallis disticha flore- 


pleno 
flava 
fulva 
graminea 
Iberis sempervirens & vars. 
Garrexiana 
correfolia 
Iris in great varieties 
Kniphofia (Tritoma) 
Lathyrus grandiflorus 
latifolius splendensand 
Sibthorpia [white var. 
Liatris spicata 
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COLOUR, 
white 
yellow 
rose 
purple 
purple and white 
purple 
purple 
yellow 
blue 
rosy-red 
white 
purple 
various 
white 
brilliant scarlet 
white 
white 
various 
yellow 
deep rose 
deep rose 
deep purple 
rose 
dark purple 
dark purple 
deep mauve 
various shades purple 
dark purple 
reddish-purple 
yellow 
dark purple 
red and white 
blue 
rich deep purple 
white - 
blue, mauve, white 
blue 
white 
pale mauve 
mauve 
deep red to pink 
yellow 
yellow 
yellow 
rose 
yellow 
chiefly purple and blue 
reddish-purple 
rosy-crimson 
deep rose 
purplish-rose 
reddish-purple 
purple 
purplish-blue 


deep rose and white 
deep rose 
yellow 

purple 

deep blue 
azure blue 
light blue 

pale lilac 
white 

bluish 

red and yellow 
red and yellow 
pink or white 


deep purple or white 
blue 


violet-purple 
purple 
parplish-crimson 
brilliant scarlet 


yellow 


yellow 

yellow 

white and pinkish 
purple and white 
deep purple 


reddish yellow 
yellow 
coppery-red 
yellow 

white 

white 

white 
various 
orange-scarlet 
deep rose 
deep rose 
deep rose 
purple 


Es: ee anon 


HEIGHT. 
3 ft. 
3—4 ft, 
2—3 ft. 
4—6 ft. 
4—6 ft. 
3—4 ft. 
3—4 ft. 
3 ft. 
4—5 ft, 
3 ft. 
3—4 ft. 
6—10 in, 
6—10 in. 


6—9 in. 
9—15 ‘in. 
14—2 ft. 
ott: 
2—3 ft. 


NOW ee eb Or Cres 
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9—12 in. 
On) is; 
14-3 ft. 
2—3 ft. 
9—12 in, 
14—2 ft. 
14—2 ft. 
12—15 in. 
6—9 in. 

Orin —— 1 ft; 
Es gs 

2-10 tt. 
Stimt—1 it: 
1—1} ft. 
vin; — 2 ft, 
12-15 in; 
o——4 ite 
3—5 ft, 
3) tt 
4—6 ft. 
2—4 ft. 
9—15 in. 





9—15 in. 
14—3 ft. 
14—3 ft. 
13—23 ft. 
1—11 ft. 
1-2 ft. 
1—2 ft. 
1—3 ft. 
13 tt, 
3—4. ft: 


9—15 in, 
4—6 ft. 
o—4 ft. 
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ENGLISH NAMR. 


Dalmatian Toad-flax 
Perennial Flax 
Narbonne Flax 


Yellow As 

Tree “A 

Lupin 

Dble. Evening Lychnis 
Dwarf My 


Chalcedonian ,, 

Purple Loosestrife 

White Musk Mallow 
Oswego Tea 

Wild Bergamot 

Missouri Iyvening Primrose 
Shrubby 
White 
Willow bs 
Young’s si 
Hoary Vetch 

Orange ,, 

Blue Ld 

Slender ,, 

Spring _,, 

Oriental Poppy 
Anemone-flwd. Peony 
Common a5 
Slender-leaved a 
Karly Pentstemon 
Jearded ,, 
Jerusalem Sage 
Russell’s _,, 

Ovate Phlox 


? 


2? 


Shining " 
Canadian - 
Panicled ny 
Blue 


99 
Double Cinquefoil 
Larpent’s Leadwort 
Giant Oxeye 
Double Pyrethrum 
Newman’s Coneflower 
Double Crowfoot 
Fair Maids of France 
White Crowsfoot 
Meadow Saxifrage 
Strap-leaved ,, 
Thick-leaved ,, 
Heart-leaved ,, 
Caucasian Scabious 
Alpine Skullcap 
Showy Stonecrop 
Tyerman’s Groundsel 
Palm-leaved Meadow Sweet 
Goat’s Beard 
Dropwort 
Queen of the Prairies 
Sea Lavender 
Bohemian Comfrey 
Caucasian 9 
Blue Spiderwort 
Asiatic Globe Flower 
Fortune’s 
Kuropean 
Mullein 
Chaix’s ,, 
Austrian Speedwell 
White 
Clustered 
Japanese 


99 


99 


9? 


9 


99 


in the soil will be necessary to meet the 
wants of peat and moisture-loving plants, 








LATIN NAME. COLOUR. HEIGHT. 
Linaria dalmatica yellow 2—4 ft. 
Linum perenne and vars. blue 1—1} ft. 

narbonnense light blue 1—1} ft. 

flavum yellow 9—12 in. 
_ arboreum yellow 1—l14 ft. 
Lupinus polyphyllus& vars. purple and white 3—d ft. 
Lychnisvespertina fl-plalba white 2—3 ft. 

Viscaria splendens fl-pl deep rose 9—12 in. 

chalcedonica fl,-pl. orange-red 14—2 ft. 
Lythram Salicariasplendns, reddish-purple 35—6 ft. 
Malva moschata alba white 1—14 ft. 
Monarda didyma crimson 2—3 ft. 

fistulosa and vars. various 23—4 ft. 
Cinothera missouriensis pale yellow 6—12 in. 
fruticosa yellow 13—8 ft. 
speciosa white 9 in.—2 ft. 
riparia yellow 1—14 ft. 

Youngi yellow 14—21 ft, 
Orobuas canescens blue and yellow 9—-15 in. 

aurantius orange-yellow 13—2 ft. 

cyaneus blue and purple 9—15 in. 
flaccidus blue and purple 9—15 in. 
vernus and vars. blue and purple 9—15 in. 
Papaver orientale & vars. __ brilliant scarlet 3 ft. 
Peoniaanemoneflora&vars. various 1$—38 ft. 
officinalis, my.dbl.vars. various 13—3 ft. 
tenuifolia and vars. dark red 1—1} ft. 
Pentstemon procerus purple 6—9 in. 
barbatus Torreyi scarlet 3—S ft. 
Phlomis Herba-venti purplish-violet 1—2 ft. 
Russelliana yellow 2—5 ft. 
Phlox ovata deep rose 1 ft. 
glaberrima rose 9 in,—1 ft, 
canadensis fine rose 9 in.—1 ft. 
paniculata and vars. various 2—4 ft. 
divaricata porcelain blue 9—15 in. 
Potentillahybrida fl.-pl.vrs. various 1—1} ft. 
Plumbago Larpentie blue and violet 9—15 in. 
Pyrethrum serotinum white 4—6 ft. 
roseum & many vars. ‘various 1—4 ft. 
Rudbeckia Newmani yellow 2—3t ft. 
Ranunculus acris fl.-pl. yellow 9 in. —2 ft. 
aconitifolius fl.-pl. white 9 in.—14 ft. 
amplexicaulis yellow 6—12 in. 
Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl. | white 9—12 in. 
(Megasea) ligulata, vrs. pink (various shades) 1—1} ft. 
crassifolia pink (various shades) 1—13 ft. 
cordifolia & other vars. pink (various shades) 1—1} ft. 
Scabiosa caucasica pale blue 14—3 ft. 
Seutellaria alpina and vars, purple and yellow 9—12 in, 
Sedum spectabile deep pink 1—1} it. 
Senecio pulcher magenta 13—3 ft 
Spireea palmata crimson 15—3 ft. 
Aruncus (good vars.) — white 2—4 ft. 
filipendula fl,-pl. white 3—25 ft 
venusta crimson 3—8 ft. 
Statice latifolia purple 5—2k ft. 
Symphytum bohemicum reddish-purple —3 ft. 
caucasium deep blue 4—2 ft. 


Tradescantia virginica vars, 


deep purple or white 
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Trollius asiaticus yellow 4—2 ft. 
Fortunei orange 4—2 ft. 
europeus and vars. yellow 4—2 ft. 

Verbascum phlomoides yellow —9 ft. 
Chaixi yellow 6—9 ft. 

Veronica austriaca blue-purple 1—1} ft. 
candida deep purple 1—1} ft. 
corymbosa deep purple 1—1} ft. 

longifolia subsessilis deep purple 14—3 ft. 


ground plants. If the border is in the 
kitchen garden, or any other position in 
which it is desired to cut it off from its 
surroundings, erect a trellis at the back of 
it from 6 ft. to 10 ft. high, and cover this 
with climbing plants—Clematises, Roses, 
Sweet Briers, Honeysuckles, or any beau- 
tiful and thoroughly hardy climbing plants, 
not twined too stiffly, but allowed to grow 
into free wreaths. Roses of the very har- 
diest kind only should be employed, so as 
to guard against gaps in severe winters ; the 
old single Clematis, the mountain and the 
sweet autumn Clematis (C. flammula), as 
well as other single kinds, should have a 
place here as much as the larger forms. 
The trellis may be made in the usual way, 
of wood or iron, or in a simpler and cer- 
tainly handsomer way, of rough tree posts 
and branches. 

In case the soil is not very deep or not 
very well prepared, and the surface not 
covered with green life in the way laid 
down, it will be well in many cases to 
mulch the ground by placing 2 in. of some 
light sweet dressing on it in summer. 
With all plants of doubtful merit which 
grow coarsely and are apt to overrun 








Hepaticas, and double and other Primroses, 
and Saxifrages, and Golden Moneywort, 


In planting, plant in groups, and not 
in the old dotting way. Never repeat the 
same plant along the border at intervals, 
as used to be done with favourites, Plant 
a bold, natural group of it, or two or three 
groups if you must have so many, and then 
be done with it, 

Do not be particular to graduate the 
plant from the back to the front, as is 
generally done, but occasionally let a bold 
and sturdy plant come towards the edge ; 
and, on the other hand, let a little carpet 
of a dwarf plant pass in here and there to 
the back, so as to give a broken and beau- 
tiful instead of a monotonous surface. 

Have no patience with bare ground. 
Cover the border entirely with dwarf 
plants ; do not put them along the front of 
the border only, as used to be done, Let 





and Stonecrops, and Forget-me-nots, and 
dwarf Phloxes, and many similar plants 
cover the ground everywhere—the back as 
well as the front of the border—among 
the tall plants. Let these little ground 
plants form broad patches and colonies here 
and there by themselves occasionally, and 
then let them pass into and under the other 
plants. A White Lily will be none the 
worse, but all the better, for having a 
colony of creeping Forget-me-nots about it 
in the winter or spring. The charming 
variety that may be thus obtained is in- 
finite. 

The border should remain for years with- 
out any digging in the usual sense, All 
digging operations should be confined to 
changes and to the filling up of blanks with 
good plants, and to the rearrangement of 








Type of Best Hardy Flowers (a Day Lily). 


other things, and, after all, furnish but 
poor and short-lived bloom, such as some of 
the Michaelmas Daisies and the Golden 
Rods, and a host of other plants that have 
been grown in gardens, the best way is to 
take them out to the shrubberies and 
ditches and let them take their chance. 

When the plants are old and have got 
rather too thick, never hesitate to move 
them on a wet day in the middle of 
August or July, as well as in the middle 
of winter. Take them up and put a fresh 
bold group in fresh ground ; they will have 
plenty of roots by the winter, and will 
flower much stronger the following spring 
han if they had been transplanted in spring 
or in winter. 

Do not pay much attention to labelling ; 
if a plant is not worth knowing it is not 
worth growing ; let each good thing be so 
boldly and so well grown and placed that it 
impresses its individuality upon us, 





Lilium speciosum Out-of-doors,— 
About twenty years ago a Lily bulb was planted 
in my garden in November; the person who 
planted it had little knowledge of Lilies, and 
believed that they were all hardy. The bulb in 
question was left, therefore, in the open garden 
to the mercy ot the weather, which that winter 
proved to be very severe. Early in the follow- 
ing May, having ceased to remember the plant- 
ing of this bulb, I was puzzled with the appear- 
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ance of a plant which had come up, and was 
showing foliage, which appeared to be strange 
to me. It was not long, however, before I saw 
that the plant was a Lily, and I then remem- 
bered the planting of it. Well, it grew most 
vigorously, and in due time—I think in the first 
week of September—the first bloom appeared, 
and when I saw it I was not a little surprised to 
find that my Lily was L, speciosum (lancifolium) 
roseum, which | had hitherto seen under glass 
only, coddled and petted as a tender, plant, and 
not able to resist the rigours of a Scottish win- 
ter. After this my Lily received due attention, 
and the second bloom, that is, the bloom of the 
following year, and the vigour of the plant, con- 
vinced me that this Lily was hardy, and one of 
the finest of plants for the outdoor garden. 
From a single stem my plant increased year by 
year till the stems numbered about thirty, bat 
by this time they lad begun to grow weaker, 
and the blooms were growing smaller. It o¢- 
curred to me that the soil was exhausted, so I 
resolved on seeing what was at the root, and in 
making the shift I found deep in the soil quite 
a nest of bulbs ; I forget the number, but there 
were more thana dozen. They were separated 
and planted in fresh soil, and now I have bulbs 
by the hundred, and blooms of the greatest 
beauty by the thousand. So far as my experience 
goes, L., auratum is equally hardy, and has the 
advantage of blooming earlier ; Thad it in bloom 
in July, but the bulb was planted out early in 
spring. My garden rests ona porous rock which 
affords perfect drainage, and greatly helps to 
keep tender plants in the open air sound during 
winter.—R. C. R., Ayrshire. 

Violets on Banks.—Violets are such 
universal favourites that any vacant spaces may 
be profitably planted with them by way of ad- 
ditions to the regular beds of them in kitchen 
gardens or forcing grounds. Asa rule, we get 
the finest blossoms of both double and single 
varieties from one-year-old plants, raised an- 
nually from runners, and confined to single 
crowns after the manner in which Strawberries 
are prepared for forcing. It frequently, how- 
ever, happens that there are warm sheltered 
banks under the partial shade of orchards and 
by woodland walks where, with good prepara- 
tion previous to planting, Violets will flourish 
for years, and produce abundance of the finest 
blossoms with but little attention except that of 
keeping coarse weeds from overgrowing them. 
I have just planted such a bank under the 
shelter of a tall Hawthorn hedge ; it was pre- 
pared as follows—the soil, being stiff and en- 
croached on by roots, was deeply cultivated, 
and several loads of roads’ scrapings and leaf- 
mould were added to it in the form of a top- 
dressing, sloping it gently to the south. In this 
the runners of Neapolitan, Double Blue, and 
the Czar (single blue) were planted 1 ft. apart 
each way, and kept watered until they had 
become well established. The Czar, being a 
vigorous kind, will probably overgrow the other 
sorts in time, but after four or five years’ exist- 
ence such banks will well repay replanting, and 
charming combinations may be formed by adding 
such roots and bulbs as those of Lily of the 
Valley, Squills, and other plants of like charac- 
ter that succeed under similar circumstances. — 
J.G. H. 

The Three-leaved Gillenia (Gillenia 
trifoliata).—Lovers of hardy flowers who do not 
possess this plant should at once add it to their 
collection. It has numerous erect, slender, 
rigid stems, some 2 ft. in height, branching in 
their upper portion into a loose panicle of pure 
white flowers. This plant has a graceful, airy, 
distinct appearance, and when in full bloom 
forms a very pleasing object in the flower garden. 
When better known it will become a general 
favourite.—J. C., Byfleet. 

Alstrosemeria aurantiaca.—This is one 
of the most effective species of this family of 
hardy perennials, and is worthy of more exten- 
sive patronage that it now receives. The 
flowers are of a bright orange-yellow, distinctly 
marked with black, and are produced continu- 
ously for a considerable period. For furnishing 
cut flowers the Alstrcemerias are valuable, but 
they should be planted in well-drained soil of a 
free warm nature, and should be well manured 
early in the summer.—J. C., Byfleet. 

Snowdrops.—How much prettier these 


charming early spring flowers look when grow- 
ing upon a carpet of green foliage than when 








the test. 


replanted them singly, not in clumps as before, | thrive in a bare exposed border, 
as they naturally inhabit there is usually the 


working and cleaning the soil well, and adding 


left to look their best, or rather worst, upon the| and shade of low bushes or hill copses, where 
bare soil, let any one who may desire put to | they may nestle and bloom in security. 
I have just lifted all my bulbs and they are hardy is not a reason why they should 
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That 


In such places 


a good dressing of road manure, dibbling in the | friendly shelter of Grasses or branchlets about 
tiny bulbs thickly all over, then ad‘ing a sur-| them, so that the large and handsome leaves are 


facing of fine soil, treading it over firmly, then 


not so exposed that they are torn to_pieces by 


raking and finally pricking in all over the sur-| wind or hail. Thus, for example, the Ivy-leaved 


face a carpet of Sedum Lydium in one part, and 


Cyclamen is in full leaf throughout the winter 


of the Herniaria glabra in the other. These will | and early spring, and for the sake of the beauty 


make a bright surface of green daring the win- 


of the leaves alone it is desirable so to place the 


ter, and then in the early spring the beautiful | plants that they may be saved from injury. By 


white Snowdrops will peep through, resembling 
gems bedecking a carpet of verdure.—A. D. 


Violets by Post.—The season for Neapo- 
litan and other Violets having again arrived, it 
may not be uninteresting to your readers to 
know that any one, though away from home, 
may enjoy them fresh every morning from Octo- 
ber to May through the post. They are so well 
adapted for travelling, that a journey ina tin box 
of 200 or 300 miles does not in the least impair 
their sweetness or freshness. For Violets we 
have tin boxes made especially for passing 
through the post; they are 6 in. long, 
2 in, wide, and 2 in. deep. In these the blos- 


soms are laid flat as they are gathered, between 
layers of Violet leaves pressed down tolerably 








Type of the best Hardy Flowers—The Rocky Mountain 
Columbine (Aquilegia coerulea), 


close until quite full, when a layer of leaves is 
put on and the lid closed tightly down; the 
address may be pasted or written on the lid, 
and they may be relied on to reach their destina- 
tion without being crushed, as they generally 
are, in cardboard boxes, and in fresher condition, 
as in tin they are cool and air-tight. Boxes ot 
the size just named, when full, require three 
penny stamps, and hold several dozens of the 
finest blossoms. Boxes of this kind are equally 
serviceable for choice flowers, such as Gardenias, 
Rose-buds, Orchids, or Stephanotis ; their size 
may be varied, according to the flowers intended 
to be sent in them, but I feel sure that any one 
at a distance from a garden, and receiving from 
home or their friends every morning a box of 
fresh Violets, will find it one of the by no means 
small advantages which the Post Office affords. 
I may add that Violets look best garnished with 
Violet leaves, but the leaves of the Neapolitan 
variety are not so effective as those of the single 
pe aoe as The Czar and hardy Russian kinds. 


Hardy Cyclamens.—We are so much 
accustomed to see the bright flowers of the Per- 
sian Cyclamens in our greenhouses, that many 


acting on these considerations it is easy enough 
to naturalise the hardier kinds of Cyclamen in 
many parts of the country. Good drainage is 
necessary for the successful culture of Cycla- 
mens in the open air. The species grow natur- 
ally among broken rocks and stones mixed with 
vegetable soil, grit, &c., and are therefore not 
liable to be surrounded by stagnant water. Mr. 
Atkins, of Painswick, who has paid much atten- 
tion to the culture of Cyclamens, and has suc- 
ceeded with them in a very remarkable degree, 
thinks that the tuber should in all cases be 
buried beneath the surface of the earth and not 
exposed, as in the case of the Persian Cyciamens 
grown in pots. His chief reason for this opinion 
is that in some species the roots issue from the 
upper surface of the tuber only. They enjoy 
plenty of moisture at the root at all seasons ; 
they thrive best in a rich, friable, open soil, with 
plenty of well-decayed vegetable matter in it. 
They are all admirably adapted for the rock 
garden, enjoying warm, sheltered nooks, partial 
shade and shelter from dry, cutting winds. They 
may be grown on any aspect if the essential con- 
ditions above mentioned be secured for them, 
but an eastern or south-eastern aspect is best, 
always provided there is partial shade. We 
have seen them growing under trees among Grass, 
where they flowered profusely every year with- 
out attention. 








ROSES. 


Preparation of the Ground for 
Roses.—Supposing one is about to prepare a 
bed or border for Roses where the soil happens 
to be ‘‘stiffish loam,” I thing it would be bad 
judgment to apply as manure any compound of 
an adhesive description ; for such soil the ma- 
nure ought to have a contrary tendency, and at 
the same time unite the necessary stimulating 
element—such substances as stable manure, sand, 
leaf-mould, and lime-rubbish incorporated, and 
allowed to remain for some months before using. 
On the other hand, for soil naturally poor and 
light the compound may be composed of cow 
manure, old night soil, and fresh stiff loam con- 
taining as much fibre as possible, These, with 
a liberal supply of liquid manure laid inaheap for 
a time, make splendid material for Roses when 
grown on light ground. In any soil the Rose is 
a greedy feeder, and demands annual manuring. 
In making a Rose garden, if the subsoil be at all 
stiff and retentive of water, it ought first to be 
properly drained, conveying the water to some 
distance by a main drain. Should the subsoil 
be sandy and gravelly, and drainage already 
exist—unless, as sometimes happens, there are 
springs which require to be drawn off artificially, 
thus preventing them from over-sopping the 
soil, in which case after draining and allowing 
time to draw off the superfluous damp—the 
ground may be well trenched, depositing at 
the bottom of the trench a good store of pre- 
pared compost, besides mixing the over- 
lying body of soil with goodly portions of the 
same matetial ; as the trenching process goes on 
heap the surface into deep rough ridges, and 
leave it in that state all the winter, that it may 
be properly pulverised by the united action of 
frost, wind, and rain. Again, in March, pre- 
vious to planting, let the ground be partially 
trenched after a top-dressing of wood-ashes or 
burned clay should it be adhesive. Top-dress 
the light soil with the compost recommended as 
a suitable manure for its kind. The ground is 
now in readiness to receive the plants. Plant- 
ing may be proceeded with ; and as to the dis- 
tance to place one plant from the other in the 
rows, that depends much upon the vigonr or 
delicate nature of the respective kinds—some 
require 15in. or less between, others as much as 





never think of Cyclamens as hardy flowers. 
They are, however, excepting the Persian one, 
as hardy as Primroses ; but they love the shelter 





3ft. The habit of the plant should be under- 
stood as nearly as possible before its situation in 
the bed is fixed,—S. A. 
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Propagating Roses.—Two years ago I 
put in three rows of Rose cuttings of many 
varieties in October, and nine out of every ten 
made good plants the first year. During sharp 
weather I protected them by means of a little 
Fern.—G. R. 








House and Window Gardening. 


Insects on Window Plants.— The 
family of aphides supplies by far the greatest 
number of the pests which infest plants grown 
in rooms, and on account of their minuteness 
and remarkably rapid propagation they are very 
difficult to extirpate. The means both of pre- 
venting their devastations and also of extirpat- 
ing them where they have established them- 
selves, consist in good culture, cleanliness, fumi- 
gation, sprinkling or washing with various 
liquids, and dusting with good insecticide pow- 
ders. By good culture, which includes ventila- 
tion at the proper time, and keeping the plants 
in a position not too warm nor too far from the 
light, the plants are enabled to form strong, 
healthy leaves, which are less liable to be 
attacked by such insects than if they were less 
favourably circumstanced. By attending to 
cleanliness all the decayinz leaves will be re- 
moved on which the eggs and young of the in- 
sects often lie. When young shoots and leaves 
are much infested with them the best thing to 
do is to cut them off altogether and burn them, 
as when so attacked they, even when thoroughly 
cleansed from insects, are usually  dis- 
torted or perish soon after. Plants from 
which they are to be removed should 
be shifted from among the other plants 
into a place where no others are near them. 
The stem-shoots and both sides of the leaves 
should be carefully brushed and then washed 
with warm water and a sponge to remove the 
*‘honeydew” with which the stems and leaves 
of such plants have become covered. If the 
infested plant be small, take three or four Laurel 
leaves, beat them all over with a hammer, so as 
to thoroughly bruise them; then place them 
round or under the plant and cover with a small 
bell-glass. Let all remain closed for a few hours, 
and the aphides will be found dead, each hang- 
ing by its proboscis only. If this process be re- 
peated within a day or two to make sure, the 
plant will be perfectly freed, and in some cases 
it is not again attacked. This way of killing 
aphides may be acceptable to those who dislike 
Tobacco smoke; all danger arising from an 
overdose of it to a very tender plant is avoided ; 
and the Laurel is so generally grown, it must be 
almost everywhere at hand for the purpose. The 
pot and the surface of the soil should in all 
cases be cleaned and thoroughly freed from all 
insects which may have fallen on them. 





Mountain Ash Berries and their 
Uses.—lI have frequently made excellent jelly 
from the oe of the Mountain Ash, or ‘‘ row- 
ans,” as they are termed by the country pe 
of Scotland. I have seanerchdatved or oe 
much waste, but consider that the quantity of 
jelly produced is fairly proportionate to the 
quantity of berries used. The sugar required 
however, is a half more than what is necessary for 
Black Currants ; butof course the additional sugar 
gives additional jelly. The Mountain Ash jelly 
has a fine bright colour, and the flavour is not 
unlike marmalade; and it might well find a place 
on the table with any other home-made preserve. 
Last autumn, after making what jelly I required 
I had a considerable quantity of berries left, and, 
being unable to dispose of them otherwise, they 
were thrown out in the garden, and covered in 
a heap of fine coal ashes, which were being col- 
lected from the house. This was in the middle 
of October. A day or two before Christmas a 
friend happened to mention how much she would 
appreciate a bunch or two of Mountain Ash ber- 
ries for parlour decoration, but she had found it 
impossible to obtain them. I recollected my 
buried ‘‘ rowans,” and on removing some of the 
ashes I found the berries as fresh as when I put 
taem there, and, with a slight rinsing in cold 
water, they were made as clean as when taken 
from the tree. My friend was delighted at re- 
¢ siving sucha rare and unexpected addition to her 
floral devices ; and while a portion of the berries 
was used in adorning her Christmas tree, the 
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shading material. 
the autumn, the shoots can be cut back to with- 
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rest were devoted to the jelly-pan, and served but the foliage often becomes a deep red before 


at the Christmas feast.—J. C. McL. 


Virginian Creeper for Shading 
Glasshouses.—In a villa garden near Lon- 


useful mode of shading glass structures during 
the summer months. The house in question has 
acircular roof, glass front, with a wall at the 
back. Outside, at one end, is growing a fine, 
vigorous Virginian Creeper, a strong shoot of 


the roof, the whole length of the house. From 
this shoot or main rod other shoots are pro- 
duced, about 1 ft. apart, which are trained per- 
pendicularly down the roof to the front of the 
house. 
natural shade is secured without the obstruc- 
tion of so much light, as in the case of most 
When the foliage dies off in 


ina few eyes of the main rod, and will start 


again into growth in the spring just at the time 


when shading is becoming necessary. This kind 


of shading is well worthy of adoption, on account 
of its handsome appearance, cheapness, and 
durability.—S. 








FRUIT. 


Keeping Apples from Shrivelling.— | 
There 1s often a great loss arising from late 


Apples and Pears shrivelling after being 
gathered, Sometimes the cause may be gather- 
ing too early ; in other cases the fruit room may 
be unsuitable for keeping late fruit; and there 
are some kinds of Apples, such as Court Pendu 
Plat, that will shrivel almost under any circum- 
stances if managed in the ordinary manner. 
The best way of keeping late Apples that show 
a tendency to shrivel is to pack them in jars, 
boxes, or barrels, and strew dry sand amongst 
them, taking care, of course, that both in 
gathering from the trees and in packing no 
bruised or bird-pecked fruits are placed amongst 
that which is sound ; they should be stored ina 
dry, cool place, and not disturbed until required 
for use.—H. 


Doyenne Boussock Pear.—This excel- 
lent variety should not be overlooked by any one 
who possesses a dozen Pear trees, and who in- 
tends now to add to their number. It has to 
recommend it four very desirable peculiarities— 
size, appearance, flavour, and productiveness, 
With regard to the first and last, I may mention 
that I have just taken from one stalk three, the 
combined weight of which amounted to 14 lb., 
and all three were nearly of equal weight ; and 
as to the second, not only is the fruit handsome, 


By this simple means an excellent) 


Dread the eg at acareroll ined | it fail even in bad seasons. 
don Inoticed the other day a novel as wel. as) trees should be sent without delay if they are to 








Type of the best Hardy Flowers.—Globe Flower (Trollius), 





the leaves fall. My tree, for I have only one of 
this variety, is on Quince roots, and is trained 
on a wall facing due west. I have never known 
Orders for fruit 


be planted to the greatest advantage.—B. 5. 
Keeping Late Grapes.—Many people 

are deterred from adopting the very useful plan 

of keeping late Grapes in bottles of water from 


which is trained along the wall, in a line with |the idea that some elaborately fitted up or air- 


tight compartment is necessary ; but this is by 
no means the case, as, with a little contrivance, 
a good Grape room may be extemporised in any 
compartment inclosed with four brick walls. 
The principal point is to get a steady tempera- 
ture. that would not be liable to sudden fluc- 
tuations; and for this reason a room with a 
northern aspect is desirable, or, what is better 
still, an apartment that does not communicate 
directly with the outside air. The advantage of 
having the Grapes thus securely bottled when 
severe frosts and sunshine render it impossible 
to maintain the houses in which they were grown 
at anything like an equable temperature after 
the beginning of the year can only be fully 
realised by those who have had to keep them 
on the Vines until late in spring, besides the 
benefit which the Vines derive by being released 
of their crop and pruned, cleaned, &c., at the 
most favourable period. The keeping of Grapes 


‘successfully in bottles of water is now well 


known ; but any doubt- 
ful of its advantage 
should try it first on a 
small scale, and I feel 
sure they will soon 
adopt it fully and with- 
out reserve, as I am 
confident Grapes keep 
better when cut than 
when on the Vines after 
the commencement of 
the year.—J. G. L. 

Rust on Grapes. 
— Having read with 
much interest the opi- 
nion expressed by the 
two different correspon- 
dents as to the cause 
of rust on Grapes, I 
thought it would not be 
out of place to give a 
few causes as to the evil 
of rust on Grapes, and 
at the same time show 
how the evil may be 
overcome. I have al- 
ready six different causes 
which produce rust, and 
having given a_ great 
deal of time to the cul- 
tivation of the Vine, I 
do not think but that 
rust on Grapes might 
never more be seen if 
the following causes 
were avoided: 1. Inju- 
dicious application of 
the scissors in thinning. 
2. The hair of the head 
coming in contact with the bunches. 3. Syring- 
ing the berries with hard water. Some years 
ago at Welbeck our supply of soft water became 
exhausted, as a consequence we had to use water 
from the mains, and the result was plenty of 
rust on the Grapes we syringed. I have had 
two cases brought under my notice this summer, 
and each case has been from syringing with 
water from the street mains. 4. In the early 
part of the season syringing with water much 
below the temperature of the house. 5, Avoid 
thrips and ants. 6, Steam arising from manure 
water, which causes rust to set in wherever the 
least sterm touches a berry. Different opinions 
have been expressed on the matter, butI believe 
that the above are the miin causes of the rust on 
the Grape.—T. Lowe, Penketh. 


ES 





Carnivorous Insects.—The insect from 
the description of ‘‘ H. H.” was the larva or 
maggot of one of the sun-flies common in most 
gardens, ‘The larve of these flies feed on the 
aphides, some being partial to the green, some 
to the black fly. Ihave taken the larve from 
the Rose, Cherry, and Thistle, and reared the 
flies from them. I don’t think they would 
prove very efficacious in a house, but a trial 
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| might be soon made if the animal was about when 
| required. Perhaps two or three dozen of the 
flies might be introduced with effect. In such 
a case, however, a failure might not be con- 
clusive, no more than in the case [ will men- 
tion. In GarpENninG of September 18 a 
correspondent writes that young ducks will 
devour the caterpillars from the Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes. My experience is different ; 
two or three batches have been accustomed to 
roam the garden and pick worms from the newly 
turned soil ; they soon knew aspade or fork from 
any other tool. Thinking to utilise them as 
your correspondent advises, I tried them with 


the grub repeatedly ; seldom would they touch 




















































































































one, never a second, I shall try again next 
year.—V. 








THE COMING WHEHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 11.—Potting young Pelargoniums; plan'‘- 
ing Arabis in flower-beds; taking up Schizostylis and 
planting it in cold frames; tying Endive; pruning and 
nailing on north sides of walls ; puttiag Chrysanthemums 
into span-roofed Peach houses; getting Hast Lothian 
Stocks under cover; taking up Lettuces and putting 
them into orchard house; laying Lilies in pots on their 
sides and covering them with sand ; laying Box ; gather- 








ing Yew berries for sowing ; beginning to manure garden 
ready for digging; preparing manure for next year’s 
Celery; pruning and nailing Cotoneaster; cleaning Kn- 
dive that has been planted for protection near walls ; 
keeping Roses in pits at about 55° by night; giving 
Pelargoniums a little heatif cold or wet. 

Oct. 12.—Potting young small-leaved sorts of scented 
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} Pelargoniums; planting hardy flowers and bulbs in beds 
i on terrace; also more Lettuce for spring use; taking up 
; 
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some Peach trees and replanting them, in order to check 
over-luxuriance ; putting all tender cuttings into pits, 
leaving those that are hardy in frames; getting Straw- 
berry plants and Anne Boleyn Pinks into frames; put- 
ting Fuchsias and scented Verbenas under greenhouse 
stage; also Coleus and Iresines into Cucumber pit; 
gathering all the late sorts of Pears and Apples; 
gathering Tomatoes and putting them on Vinery flue ; 
finishing mowing. 


Oct. 18.—Putting in cuttings of Pentstemons in cold 
frames, also of Pansies, and of afew more Hydrangeas, 
placing the latter in a Cucumber pit ; clearing verandah 
and plantingits border with Wallflowers, bulbs, and other 
plants; taking up Cinerarias ‘with large balls, putting 
I them into large pots, and placing them inacold pit; 
ii putting Endive from open ground under the protection 
| of walls ; taking up Carrots, and stacking them and Beet- 
root, having first dried them ;earthing-up Leeks, cleaning 
i Vines in early Vinery, and painting woodwork ; weeding 
} young Onions and Spinach: storing all bedding plant 
iH boxes in shed. 


a Oct. 14,—Potting some more Narcissus showing 
flower ; planting Wellingtonia aad Abies Douglasi; lay- 
i ing in a quantity of hearted Cauliflowers in pits ; putting 
i | || afew Heliotropes into a little warmth to induce them 
|| to open their blossoms ; putting some long straw around 
I | | Violet frames ; washing Camellias and Oranges ; looking 
I | over Mignonette for caterpillars ; salting walks ; putting 
i | fresh soil to standard Morello Cherries; digging vacant 
1 | i 
i 
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ground ; rolling walks; weeding uily of the Valley. 


Oct. 15.—Potting Anemone japonica and some plants 
|| of Sedum spectabile ; also Lily of ithe Valley ; planting 
an fruit trees; tying up some Bath Cos Lettuce; getting 
H | | Violets in pots under cover, also Stocks and Centaureas ; 
\ | bringing Maréchal Niel Roses under cover; stacking 

Strawberry plants in pots for which thereis no room in 
frames ; sponging Daphnes and Stephanotis ; suspending 
ay ropes of Onions in loft; top-dressing tree Mignonette 
waa with manure ; pruning first Hamburgh Vines; keeping 
| flowering Pelargoniums about 50° at night ; thinning buds 
the on Camellias. 





Oct. 16.—Potting Dielytra and Hoteia japonica ; also 
aa Veronica Andersoni from borders and Centaureas, and 
ht | putying the latter into slight heat, taking off nearly all 
{ i the,leaves ; taking off Chrysanthemum layers; plunging 
Pet i Roses, after pruning them, and double Wallflowers in a 
ie cold pit ; nailing Currant trees on walls; getting all 

4 Pelargoniums under cover; taking up all Endive from 
| the open ground; gathering seed of Scarlet Runners ; 
putting frames ready for Lettuce ; giving Cherries fresh 
soil; spawning second Mushroom bed; earthing up 
July-sown Cabbage; plants in flower in conservatory— 
scented, scarlet, pink, and double Pelargoniums, Stocks, 
Mignonette, Balsams, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, scented 
Verbenas, Amarantus, Coleus, Lobelias, Chrysanthemums, 
Primulas, Petunias, Larkspurs, Justicias, Narcissus 
Scutellarias. ; 





Glasshouses. 


Mignonette for Winter and Spring 
Flowering.—Where the cultivation of Mig- 
nonette is made a special feature, the plants 
. raised from seed early enough to give time for 
\ their aitaining a good size should now be 
} accommodated with a good position in a light 
pit or house and placed close to the glass, so 
that they can receive plenty of air, for on this, 
, | in a great measure, depends their leaves having 
i sufficient strength and substance to keep green 
i | and healthy during the winter ; the plants sown 
| late in the summer, and again about the begin- 

ning of September, will need to he kept quite 
) cool. Alight, airy pit or cold frame with the 
L | lights drawn completely off on fine days is the 
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best position for this late stock, as the object 
is not to bring them on quickly, but rather to 
keep them short and sturdy until the winter is 
far advanced, when, through the increased 
light, they will naturally make more growth, 
and come into flower and last until the spring- 
sown plants are ready to succeed them. One 
essential in the pot culture of Mignonette is to 
keep the plants scrupulously clean from aphides 
that establish themselves on the undersides of 
the leaves, and if not sought for, they fre- 
quently, before being noticed, weaken the 
foliage, so as to cause its premature decay. 
Diluted manure water should be given every 
week to the most advanced plants. 


Schizanthus.—Though somewhat common 
plants, there are few amongst the many more 
pretentious subjects that can be made to pro- 
duce a better display in the conservatory or 
greenhouse during the spring when well 
managed. If liberally treated they will attain 
a size seldom seen amongst the generally 
crowded examples grown out-of-doors. The 
quantity of flowers they will produce will of 
course be proportionate to the size of the plants, 
which will be best regulated by the size of the 
structures they are required to embellish, To 
grow them toa large size the pots will need to 
be 12 in. or 13 in. in diameter, and any plants 
that are suffering for want of room may be at 
once transferred to pots this size; for if allowed 
to remain long in the small-sized pots after the 
roots get crowded, the repotting later on will 
have little effect in benefiting the plants. The 
soil should be such as is calculated to grow 
Pelargoniums well—containing a good quantity 
of manure. Similar treatment in other respects 
to that advised for Mignonette will answer for 
these also. 


Pelargoniums. — Plants of the large- 
flowered kinds that were kept on blooming be- 
yond their usual time, and were cut down late, 
will have broken sufficiently to admit of the old 
soil being removed and the plants repotted, pot- 
ting them, as in the case of those previously cut 
down, in smaller pots, in which they can re- 
main until after Christmas. These plants will 
last for a number of years, and by treating them 
in the manner advised the earliest portion will 
come into flower sooner in the spring, and the 
latest will acquire the habit of regularly flower- 
ing late, by which they meet the requirements 
of those who grow them for general decorative 
purposes, and whose object is to keep up a dis- 
play over as long a period as possible. The first 
and second potted plants will now have begun 
to root freely, and mayreceive a little more water, 
but care must be taken from now and through- 
out the winter months that the soil is only kept 
ina sort of half-moistened condition, that is, 











much drier than the majority of other plants 
would be kept. It is necessary to impress this 
upon those who have not had much experience 
with this section of Pelargoniums ; for if the 
soil be kept as moist during the winter as most 
other plants in a growing state would need, the 
result is that the roots make little or no progress 
whatever, and the shoots that are made would 
be long-jointed and weak, which would produce 
leaves so deficient in substance that they would 
turn yellow and prematurely die away, leaving 
the plants when the fiowering season arrives 
thin and naked at the bottom. Those first 
potted should, as soon as they require it, have a 
few sticks put to them, so as to admit of the 
shoots being tied out in a way that will keep 
the centres of the plants open; for, though it 
would be a mistake to train plants required only 
for ordinary decorative purposes to the extent 
necessary for those that have to be moved about 
for exhibition, still, to grow Pelargoniums in a 
way that will preserve their natural habit, the 
plants must be kept sufficiently open to preserve 
a sturdy habit. 


Fuchsias.—Plants that were struck at the 
end of July and afterwards placed in small pots 
should not be allowed to remain in these too 
long, for if once they get into a stunted condi- 
tion they will never grow freely afterwards. 
They should now be placed in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, 
which will be large enough for the winter, pot- 
ting them in good loam, well enriched with rot- 


too light. 
a shelf close to the roof in a warm greenhouse, 


ten manure, with the addition of enough sand 
to make the whole sutticiently porous, but not 
They should, if possible, be kept on 


Tobacco smoke is injurious to the leaves of young 
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Fuchsias such as these, especially during autumi 
and winter ; but if aphides make their appear- 
ance, the plants should be dipped in Tobacco 
water. These young plants will make much 
better specimens than old plants; but where 
provision has not been made by striking them 
at the time these were put in there is no alterna- 
tive but to use the old plants again next year, for 
which purpose those that flowered first during 
the past spring should now be put to rest. Take 
those that flowered earliest in the spring and 
from the present time gradually reduce the 
quantity of water applied to them until there is 
but little further disposition to grow, and then 
cut the side branches close in, and reduce theit’ 
height so far as is considered necessary. The 
plants should be placed as closely as possible in 
any house or pit where they will be secure from 
frost, and merely giving them water enough to 
cause the buds to break, but not more than will 
maintain them in a half dormant condition un- 
til after the turn of thedays. Plants that were 
treated so as to bloom late throughout the 
autumn, if well furnished with advancing buds, 
as they should be, will keep on flowering for 
some weeks, and though the display they make 
is not equal to that produced earlier, yet when 
flowers are scarce they will be found useful. 


Bulbs.—It is now quite time to see about 
potting the general collection of such bulbs as 
are required for winter and spring flowering, 
especially Hyacinths, which, in common with 
all other plants of a similar nature, evince by 
their roots beginning to develop that they want 
to be placed in soil. In the growth of these 
plants, and particularly Hyacinths, there is no 
necessity for using pots so large as are often 
employed. ‘The splendid spikes which the Lon- 
don market growers produce with two or three 
bulbs put ina small pot only just sufficient to 
admit them is sufficient evidence that a great 
deal more depends upon the condition and 
strength the roots have acquired previous to the 
time of their being forced than on any assistance 
that can be derived from a large amount of root 
space. In selecting Hyacinths amateurs should 
rely upon the good and well proved older varie- 
ties. Though THyacinths are such general 
favourites, their comparative uselessness after 
the first season’s blooming makes them much 
dearer than most other bulbs. ‘The Polyanthus 
Narcissi have not this objection, for after being 
flowered in pots they can be planted out in the 
open borders, where they will make a fine dis- 
play in succeeding years ; the agreeable perfume 
and form of their flowers especially adapts them 
for cut purposes. Similarly in subsequent seasons 
Tulips flower well, and many of the fine single- 
flowered varieties deserve to be much more 
largely grown in pots than they are. Crocuses, 
especially such kinds as Queen Victoria (white), 
Sir Walter Scott (pencilled lilac), Pride of 
Albion (white, striped violet), Mont Blanc 
(white), and New Golden Yellow are very beau- 
tiful, and most useful where grown in sufficient 
quantities so as to keep up a succession. If 
their wants are attended to after blooming they 
will, in future years, be equally as effective out- 
of-doors, and much superior to the commoner 
kinds more generally used for planting in bor- 
ders. 

Squills (Scillas), particularly S. sibirica, can 
hardly be too largely grown in pots, in which 
there is no difficulty in getting them to bloom 
freely. The charming shade of blue and elegant 
manner in which the flowers are produced espe- 
cially adapts them for bouquets. When grown 
in sufficient quantities they will be found most 
serviceable, particularly in severe winters, for a 
continuous supply until those in the open bor- 
ders flower ; ordinary sandy loam suits all the 
above kinds of bulbs admirably, and the pots 
should be well drained. As to treatment after 
potting, nothing answer: the essential object of 
getting a plentiful supply of roots before much 
top-growth is made better than the old-fashioned 
method of plunging them ina bed of coal ashes 
out-of-doors with 4 in. or 5 in, of the same ma- 
terial underneath the pots in order to keep out 
worms, and 6 in. above. In five or six weeks 
they will generally have made plenty of roots. 


Ixias and Sparaxis.—These beautiful 
plants are fine objects in pots, their rich and 
varied colours, together with the graceful habit 
of their flower-spikes, are such that no doubt 
they would be much more cultivated in this 
way if they were better known, though most of 
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them are old introductions, Six-inch pots are 
large enough for half-a-dozen bulbs of these ; 
but after potting they should be placed in a cold 
frame, so as not to be so much exposed to the 
wet in the way that Hyacinths and other similar 
bulbs would be, as they do not like as much 
moisture until they have got plenty of roots. 


Tritonias.—These are amongst the most 
useful greenhouse decorative subjects we have, 
as they may be had in bloom from early in the 
season until the summer is far advanced, when 
greenhouse flowering plants are comparatively 
earce ; but though thus not coming under the 
head of forced flowers, it is well for those who 
think of growing them to obtain them at once 
and pot them. Those who are acquainted with 
the old well-known orange kind (T. crocata) 
may form some idea of the effect that may be pro- 
duced by growing an assortment of the blush, 
scarlet, white, and shaded varieties. A dozen 
bulbs grown together in 7-in. or 8-in. pots 
will be found a very useful size ; where larger 
specimens are needed, all that is requisite is to 
have larger pots containing a proportionately 
larger number of bulbs. 

Flower Garden. 

Carnations and Picotees.—All who 
are growing collections of these will now be busy 
amongst them, removing and potting the layers, 
or planting them out in beds of fine soil to be 
afterwards transplanted. Each layer must be 
carefully raised out of the ground. If roots 
have been formed the plant may be cut off; if 
not, press it into the ground again to remain 
until roots appear. If it be intended to plant 
out into the open ground, the beds should be 
prepared for them by being deeply trenched, 
and, if necessary, some rotten stable manure 
should also be worked into the ground, but it 
ought not to be nearer the surface than 6 in. 
Clumps of the commoner border varieties are 
much appreciated when placed near the front of 
herbaceous borders. The best way to manage 
them is to layer the shoots in the manner as re- 
commended for the choicer varieties, and allow 
the plants to remain where they are layered. 
Good rich sandy loam and manure should be 
placed round the roots. Such clumps as these 
produce scores of blooms during the season. 


Dahlias.—The fine weather suits these, and 
we are still getting masses of very fine blooms, 
There is no further attention required than to 
tie the stems to the sticks, and allow the plants 
to produce as many flowers as they will. Such 
flowers are very useful for cutting, and if they 
do not attain the size of exhibition blooms they 
are none the less useful for room decoration. 
The single-flowered kinds, such as D. coccinea, 
lutea, and Paragon, ought to be grown more 
than they are. The plants may be carefully 
lifted at the first signs of frost, and taken into 
a Vinery from which the Grapes have been cut, 
or a similar place, where they will continue to 
produce flowers for several weeks, 

Gladioli.—If the spikes of these are cut 
just as the first two or three blooms expand the 
others will open indoors if placed in water to 
the top of the stem. If there are any seed-pods 
ripening they should be gathered just as they 
begin to burst. Lay them on paper in a dry, airy 
place, where they will open in a few days and 
the seeds fall out. A green caterpillar is at 
present busy in eating the flower-buds before 
they appear out of the sheath; these should be 
at once sought for and destroyed, 

Pinks. —No time should now be lost in 
planting these in flowering beds. The plants 
should be carefully lifted and a hole dug out for 
their reception large enough to contain half a 
spadeful of good loam and manure ; place this 
compost carefully round the roots. The plants 
should be 9 in. apart each way. A few of the 
best named Pinks are Blondin, Bertram, Boiard, 
Cristabel, Device, Dr. McLean, Dr, Masters, 
Emerald, Emily, Excelsior, Freedom, Godfrey, 
Harry Hooper, John Ball, Lady Craven, Muil- 
dred, Mrs, Mitchell, President, Reliance, Shir- 
ley Hibberd, and Victory. In making up a 
collection such sorts also as the following should 
not be omitted : Lord Lyons, rosy-purple ; Lady 
Blanche, pure white ; Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, 
and Mrs. Pettifer. These are quite distinct in 
type from the florists’ section, and are much 
valued as cut flowers. 

Pentstemons.—These are still flowering 
most freely ; the stems from each plant are 
numerous and quite loaded with flowers, All 
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the attention they require is to see that the 
stems are supported with sticks, but where they 
are planted in beds the stems support each other. 
The seed-pods must be removed, as they tend 
to check the production of flowers. Cuttings 
must now be put in. There are always plenty 
to be obtained at this season; the small side 
shoots at the base of the stems are best. Insert 
the cuttings in pots or boxes of fine sandy soil, 
and place in cold frames or handlights, as may 
be most convenient. Shade them from the sun, 
and water them moderately. 


Herbaceous Borders.—These should 
now be carefully looked over, removing all 
decayed stems and leaves which would other- 
wise give shelter for insects and other pests, 
and every possible means should be taken to 
destroy them—such as hand-picking and spread- 
ing lime, soot, &c., over the surface of the 
ground. If these precautions are neglected 
many valuable plants must inevitably suffer 
from their depredations. A clean cut is most 
essential in everything connected with pruning, 
so it is important that a sharp knife should be 
used for cutting away the woody stems, or much 
damage may result to the stools of some kinds 
in consequence of the loosening of the roots 
and splitting the stems. The soil must be care- 
fully forked between the plants and all vacan- 
cies made good by dividing old stools, &c. 
Pansies, Daisies, Arabises, Aubrietias, and such- 
like spring flowering plants should be put out 
at once, so that they may establish themselves 
before severe weather sets in. Bulbs of various 
kinds should also be planted in the most open 
spots, placing a thin layer of silver sand beneath 
them to prevent rotting and accelerate the for- 
mation of roots. For this purpose Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and similar kinds which flowered last 
spring will be found extremely useful if they 
have been properly treated and stored. They 
should be planted in clumps of six, eight, or 
ten, and from 2 in. to 3 in. apart; a small stick 
should be placed in the centre to prevent 
injury when digging or stepping on the 
borders, and as a guide when mulchirg them 
for protection during the winter, if necessary. 
Herbaceous plants, it must be remembered, do 
not ripen their stems and foliage simultaneously, 
therefore only those whose stems are ripened 
should be cut down, as many kinds would be 
thus injured if they contain active sap. 

Shrubbery.—Strange to say, many still 
persist in planting such evergreen trees, shrubs, 
and Conifers which have not the slightest chance 
of thriving ; they are therefore unsightly, and a 
continuous source of trouble and expense. In 
places where planting is scanty, the bare ground 
is always an eyesore. A shrubbery should be 
formed by various kinds of plants, with the 
foliage harmoniously blended, and planted suffi- 
ciently wide apart so as to obviate overcrowding. 
From time to time they should be pruned or 
even taken away where it is desirable. Where 
specimen plants are required they should be 
planted singly, as the shrubbery is certainly not 
the place for them. As it is useless in towns to 
plant varieties that are quite unsuitable, it is 
far better to plant those possessing qualities that 
render them capable of thriving in smoky dis- 
tricts, though they may not be the handsomest, 
Amongst the best shrubs for such positions are 
undoubtedly the Privet, Euonymus, and Au- 
cuba. Of Privets there are several varieties which 
can be recommended, such as the oval-leaved, 
the Japanese, the evergreen, the Box-leaved, 
&c. Of Huonymuses there are also several kinds 
which may with safety be planted, the green- 
leaved varieties being the best and strongest, 
All these, as well as the Privets, naturally form 
pretty shrubs, and should not be clipped into 
all kinds of shapes, but allowed to grow freely. 
The Aucuba is too well known to need deserip- 
tion. In wet seasons when the foliage is kept in 
a fairly clean condition, the leaves of these 
shrubs present a fine lustrous appearance. The 
varieties of Forsythia and Rhamnus will also do 
well in town gardens, The broad-leaved kind 
of the latter grows into large specimens in a 
very few years, The Rose of Sharon (Hyperi- 
cum calycinum) is a well known and excellent 
shrub for forming undergrowth, and for planting 
on the borders of plantations, &. Amongst 
deciduous shrubs the varieties of Ribes are per- 
haps the best, and should always be included in 
the list. The Sumachs, too, are very useful for 
such places. The planting season being near, 
a trial of these shrubs may be made, allowing 

















one shrub to the square yard at least. In all 
small gardens there should be facilities for wash- 
ing the foliage of shrubs when necessary. After 
planting, the surface of the soil should be 
covered to a depth of about 2 in. with well- 
rotted manure or horse droppings mixed with 
road scrapings in equal proportions ; the latter 
collected off flint-metalled roads is the best for 
the purpose, 


Vegetables. 

The earthing up of all the Cabbage tribe that 
are large enough for the operation should be 
done at once for the sake of protection from the 
efiects of the wind, and also for the free action 
of the air to the land ; any other benefit derived. 
from such a practice is of a doubtful nature, and 
if it were not necessary for the reasons above 
given, the earthing-up system had better be 
abandoned, Celery requires attention as to 
earthing, and should be tied with bast previous 
to the operation, in order to prevent the soil 
getting into the centres of the plants. The 
Celery-fly is prevalent this season, and we find 
a sprinkling of soot applied once weekly an 
effective antidote, for though it does not destroy 
the pest outright, it hinders the spread of it. 
Cauliflowers that are now turning in will need 
daily attention to keep them from injury by 
frost; break the leaves over the flowers, or, 
if a quantity be ready for use, and it is found 
necessary to prolong the supply, take them up 
with the entire stems, and hang them in a cool 
shed, head downwards ; in such a position they 
will often keep for six weeks. Lettuce, Endive, 
and herbs for winter use all demand particu- 
lar attention at the present time, so that there 
may be no scarcity when required. Protection 
should be in readiness, as frosts may now 
occur any night, ‘Tomatoes not yet ripe, and 
that are of a size large enough to be used, 
should be cut, and, if hung in a warm, airy 
house, will ripen perfectly. The storing of 
Beetroots and Carrots will soon be necessary. 
Asa rule we winter them in the ground, and 
use Bracken or straw for protection, and by 
this method the roots are more tender than 
when pulled up and storedin sand. Look over 
the stores of Potatoes and Onions in wet 
weather. The latter will keep best if bunched 
and hung up rather than laid on shelves. Rhu- 
barb and Seakale will soon demand attention. 
Give abundant ventilation to French Beans in 
pits, and from now all the sowings will do best 
in pots; to keep up a continuous supply it is 
necessary to sow a batch fortnightly. Tomatoes 
that are fruiting indoors should have the growths 
kept thin and the fruit also; they may then 
be expected to continue in fruit throughout the 
winter. 

Winter Onions.—Where there is an in- 
clination to grow these as large as they are cap- 
able of becoming, a piece of ground should now 
be deeply dug and heavily manured, getting the 
manure well down to the bottom of the trench, 
say 15 in. or 18 in. deep, andon this some of the 
autumn-sown Onions should at once be planted ; 
they must be carefully lifted with a planting 
trowel, so as to retain all their roots uninjured ; 
for planting use either the trowel or an ordinary 
dibber, but whichever is employed see that the 
fibres are not doubled up, but put in straight 
down in their natural position; plant them in 
rows I ft. apart, and 4 in, or 5 in. asunder in the 
rows ; this will admit of every other being drawn 
for use in the spring, allowing the remainder to 
grow to their full size, 1 have tried both autumn 
and spring planting with this crop, and find that 
the present is much the best, the roots attaining 
a larger size when moved at this time than in the 
spring, when they are making more active 
growth ; another advantage is that the check 
which they now receive has the effect of render- 
ing them hardier and better able to stand a 
severe winter, should such occur, than those that 
are allowed to remain in the seed bed.—B. 


Endive for Autumn and Winter 
Use.—In wet seasons tying up Endive is of 
little use, as it is sure to become rotten at the 
heart before it is sufficiently blanched. To 
prevent this I find it a good plan to double in 
the outer leaves and place a clean blue slate on 
the top of each plant; the slate is less likely 
to harbour slugs or vermin than wood. If the 
plants be ona sloping border so much the better, 
as the slates will throw off the rain, blanch the 
Endive beautifully, and make it more crisp 
than if tied up. Another good plan, in the case 
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of late Endive, is to take it up with a good 
ball of earth and well tie in the leaves, select- 
ing a dry day for the operation ; then pack the 
roots in mould in a light open shed, or, 
still, at the foot of a south wall, letting the 
roots into the ground; then place an inclining 
board over them. This will make them white 
and preserve them a long time. Endive, thus 
treated, will have white hearts larger than a 
man’s fist, and these, with a little Mustard and 
Australian Cress, which can easily be obtained 
at all times, make a good salad in autumn and 
winter, when Lettuces and other things are 
scarce. —C. H., Oxon. 
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Habrothamnus elegans.— Some say 
that plants of this Habrothamnus are only suit- 
able for pillars and walls ; also that they should 
not be stopped until after the flowering season, 
when they can be cut hard back ; but I prefer 
small plants for autumn use to using them as 
climbers, also that they should be stopped for 
this purpose, as it causes them to flower earlier, 
and keeps them in good shape for the conserva- 
tory, greenhouse, or table. Like many more, 
I did not value this plant in a small state until 
my attention was especially directed to it in 
that condition. I then took about a dozen 
healthy shoots, with a heel attached to them, off 
an old plant, which was neither useful nor orna- 
mental ; these I struck in the usual way, and I 
potted them in June in 5-in. pots, and grew 
them on near the glass ina warm greenhouse, 
stopping them frequently until some time in 
July or August, when I removed them to a 
cooler temperature, where they soon showed 
signs of flowering. They blossomed freely, and, 
fcom the commencement of the flowering period 
up to the present time, they have not ceased to 
form striking objects, and_ they still look as if 
they would keep in bloom for some time to come. 
It is therefore clear that if this plant be grown 
properly in 5-in. pots, or in any other size re- 
quired, it will become both useful and orna- 
mental at this season of the year, when it is dif- 
ficult to keep conservatories well supplied with 
flowering plants. I am also of opinion that if it 
be kept in good shape and healthy it will make 
a valuable table plant, both as regards duration 
of bloom and also brightness of colour under 
gas or other artificial light.—C. 


Wintering Calceolarias.—As the best 
season for propagating these has now arrived, 
let me recommend those who have hitherto 
experienced any difficulty in keeping their 
plants healthy through the winter to look well 
to the quarters in which they are placed. They 
cannot bear artificial heat, and therefore a cold 
frame is the best for them; set it on a hard 
foundation of coal ashes, and spread over the 
ashes 6 in. of good fresh soil, consisting of sandy 
loam and a little leaf-mould ; beat all down 
firmly, and insert healthy cuttings from grow- 
ing shoots 4 in. apart each way. Water freely, 
and keep the frame close until the cuttings are 
rooted, after which ventilate freely on all 
favourable occasions, and water when necessary, 
as drought is injurious to Calceolarias of this 
class. Pinch out the points as soon as they 
commence to grow, and by April they will be 
fit for planting in beds. The roots being in a 
solid mass will move in square blocks by cut- 
ting down between each plant, whereas plants 
in loose soil will not recover the check _sus- 
tained by transplanting for some time.—J. G. 


Roseate Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
rubellum).—Most Ferns are remarkable for their 
fresh greenness, but several of the Maiden-hair 
kinds are delicately tinted with dark rose or 
rosy-purple. A. rubellum is one of the most 
ornamental in this respect, its delicate fronds 
being richly tinted with a roseate hue, which is 
all the more apparent when contrasted with other 
formsof the British Maiden-hair (Capillus-veneris) 
section to which it belongs. As will be seen by 
the accompanying illustration, the plant is dwarf 
and compact in habit ; and its elegantly tinted 
fronds, which are produced in abundance, vary 
from 6 in. to 8 in. in length. It is a native of 
Peru, and was introduced several years ago by 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea. It grows 
well in a cool Fernery, or anywhere where there 
is a very moderate temperature. Its culture is 
as easy as that of other Maiden-hair Ferns, and 
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and a liberal supply of moisture at the root, 
better | when growing. 


or Carnation and a spray of Fern than a piece or 
twoof the Myosotis, or Forget-me-not. Especially 
pretty for pot 
redand yellow Celosias, or feathered Cockscombs. 
These are all very elegant 
side shoots supplying most desirable button-hole 


yellow colour in small flowers, and the Erysimum 
a deep orange hue. There are few of these things 
that are not best grown in the open air, but some 
if sown in the autumn in pots will bloom early, 


glass.—A. D. 
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should be treated to fresh fibrous peat and sand, | find very considerable difficulty in keeping these 


together with a moderately humid atmosphere, | in a room without their being very much drawn, 
and becoming exceedingly gawky. You must 
keep them close to the light, give all possible 
air, and watch well for aphis, by which the 
plants are soon infested if the atmosphere be- 
comes dry. The plants must be often turned to 
allow the light to play on all sides. The pro- 
per place for them is acold frame till Christ- 
mas, and after that they should go into a green- 
house. The best soil is composed of one-half 
nice turfy loam, and the rest of well-decayed 
manure, leaf-soil, and sand, all well mixed. 
We fear that these herbaceous Calceolarias will 
prove to be very unsatisfactory window or room 
plants.—A. D. 

3109. —Keeping Potatoes. — There 
should not be any difficulty in keeping Magnum 
Bonum and other late Potatoes until the end of 
May if stored in any dry and moderately cool 
place. Late Potatoes if kept where the air is dry 
will not begin to spring at the eyes until April, 
and then if once looked over and the shoots 
rubbed clean off, will hardly require further 
attention before the end of May. We give the 
preference forconvenience and space to storing in 
disused flour barrels, as whilst the bulk may 
seem great the open tops permit all perspiration 
or sweating exudation to escape freely. Further, 
if there are several barrels full the contents can 
be emptied one at a time, be picked over, and 
replaced. A cool, dry room, a dry cellar, or 
even an outhouse will make excellent stores if 
frost is excluded. 

3120.—Fuchsia Buds Dropping.—Your 
complaint of Fuchsia buds droppingisa very com- 
mon one, and invariably arises from the dry and 
unhealthy condition of the atmosphere in which 
the plants are kept. Fuchsias if well watered 
and not too freely exposed to scorching sun- 
shine will bloom abundantly on a window-sill, 
but inside the window will drop all its blooms 
ere they expand. This simple fact shows that 
although plants may in both cases suffer from 
being pot-bound, yet where the plants are ex- 
posed to the cool external air that is no serious 
evil, whilst inside, and in combination with a 
dry atmosphere, it is a seriousone. If the plants 
are in a room give, if possible, more air and 
light, and whilst_the plants are still growing, 
water freely, and see that the roots do not be- 
come dry at the bottom, though perhaps moist 
enough at the top.—A. D. 

3193,_-Striking Cuttings without a 
Greenhouse.—lIf your window space is 
limited you would do wisely to allow yeur cut- 
tings to remain in the cutting pots until March, 
but if you have ample room, and the cuttings 
are well rooted, then pot off at once in small 
pots singly, as in these they will sooner get 
established than in larger ones, and you can 
give them a shift into such in the spring. If 
potted now with poor roots the plants may soon 
damp off and die, The season is now almost 
past when active growth takes place, and if they 
make no growth between potting and the win- 
ter no good can result from the performance of 
the operation now. Give all possible air when 
there is no frost and the wind is not strong or 
cold ; the more the plants are hardened by ex- 
posure the better will they stand the winter. 

3914, Window Plants.—We should cer- 
tainly advise for a winter window-box a few 
nice, ornamental dwarf shrubs or little Conifers, 
assuming of course that the box is to be outside 
the window, and not within. Some three or 
four of these might have a carpet of Myosotis, 
double Daisies, Arabis, Aubrietia, &c., or it 
may be filled with blood-red Wallflowers and a 
carpet of blue Nemophila or white Arabis, or 
of a few good plants of white Tberis corifolia 
carpeted with purple Aubrietia, or planted with 
Hyacinths or Tulips and Snowdrops, and car- 
peted with a green Sedum. All or any one of 
these combinations would look very nice. Such 
things as Pansies mixed look pretty in a window, 
ie for winter decoration the shrubs are best.— 

wD, 

3176. — Conservatory Plants. — The 
first thing to do is to make a good border for 
the permanent plants. The excavation should 
not be less than 3 ft. deep, in order to give space 
for drainage and soil. The drainage may con- 
sist of broken bricks or stones, and should be 
Sin. or 9 in. in thickness, filling up the re- 
mainder of the space with good turfy loam and 
peat in about equal portions ; crushed charcozl 
and sand may be added to insure porosity. If 



















































































ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


3915.—Climbing Red Tropzeolum.— 
Probably ‘‘ Heather” refers to the Flame Nas- 
turtium, so called Tropzolum speciosum, which 
is usually treated as a hardy herbaceous plant, 
the roots remaining in the ground all the win- 
ter where it is dry and fairly sheltered, al- 
though, perhaps, safest lifted and stored for 
the winter if the soil be cold and subject to 
intense frost. An excellent place for this 
Tropzolum is amidst low-growing shrubs, where 
in the summer the growth covered with rich 
scarlet flowers can run at will over the tops of 
the shrubs, and decorate the green foliage with 
brilliant hues. In other places the plants do 
well at the base of a south wall where it is 
warm and sunny, but the fact that it thrives so 
wellin the north rather shows that a cool situa- 
tion will suit it well. Propably one of the chief 
desideratums for it is a deep, cool, sandy soil, 
and some little added protection for the roots 
inthe winter. There is no reason why it should 
not do well in Somersetshire.—A. 

3121,—Annuals for Profit.—A good bed 
of the double Indian Pinks would be of the 
greatest value to cut from for bouquets. These 
may be sown now or early in the spring. Various 
hardy annuals, such as white and carmine Candy- 
tufts, Mignonette, not gay of colour, but ever 
acceptable for a nosegay ; Scabious in several 
colours, the blue, yellow, and prrple Centaurea, 
or Cornbottle, the blue a lovely thing, and the 
yellow or Sweet Sultan, one of the most charm- 
ing of all yellow flowers for cut uses. Agera- 
tums are tender, but of the utmost value as cut 
flowers, the colour of the flowers chaste and 
pleasing, and stems long and stout ; Globe 
Amarantus, the flowers of a pretty purple hue 
are very showy. Rhodanthe Manglesi is a 
charming plant, the flowers rosy-pink in colour ; 
and Helichrysums are not only very varied, but 
furnish an immense quantity of bloom. Phlox 
Drummondi is not strictly hardy, but it is a 
capital summer annual, and furnishes a number 
of flowers for cutting. Asters also are exceed- 
ingly valuable as cut flowers, and whilst the 
large blooms are best suited for nosegays, the 
small side flowers may be used almost for any 
purpose. The Myosotis is not an annual, but is 
quite charming for button-hole purposes ; per- 
haps there is nothing prettier with a white Pink 





culture under glass are the bright 
and beautiful, the 


material. The Bartonia aurea gives a bright 


and if sown in August will bloom late under 


3190._How to Collect Lobelia Seed, 
&c.—The usual way to collect seed of Lobelia 
is to cut the plants off close to the ground, 
spread the cut portion on a sheet of paper and 
lay it in the sun until ripe ; then rub out, 
clean it, and put it away until the time to sow 
next March. Balsam seed is gathered now or 
when ripe. Watch the pods, and when they 
become yellow gather carefully and put them 
into a paper bag. Rub the seed out after all is 
gathered, dry it, and keep until April; then 
sow under glass. Perilla is always sown in pans 
or pots under glass in April, and is better for a 
gentle heat, as it is a tender plant. Seed of 
this is usually imported, and we think it is 
doubtful whether you can save any. If the 
Phloxes named are of the annual or Drummondi 
section the seed-pods should be picked off as 
soon as they become brown, and put into a 
paper bag. This should be sown in,a frame or 
greenhouse in the month of April, as it is a 
tender annual. 

3185.-Seedling Calceolarias. — The 
proper season for the herbaceous Calceolaria to 
bloom is the months of May and June. Shrubby 
kinds bloom all through the summer. Yours 
are probably herbaceous and tender. You will 
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a tropical character is to be given to the 
interior of the house, then Palms and tree Ferns 
should be used; but I think flowering plants, 
such as will bear the knife when they become 
large, will be more satisfactory in so small a 
house. The following flowering plants will be 
suitable for planting out: Camellias, Luculia 
gratissima, Rogiera gratissima, Acacia longi- 
folia magnifica, A, armata, Cytisus racemosus, 
Daphne hybrida, Grevillea elegans, Habro- 
thamnus elegans, Linum trigynum, Nerium 
album plenum, Plumbago capensis, Polygala 
Dalmasiana, and Veronica Andersoni. A few 
foliaged plants might be added, such as Draczena 
indivisa, D. rubra, and Ficus elastica, but I have 
generally found flowering plants prove the most 
satisfactory. Fuchsias will do beautifully 
planted out in such a house; Mignonette would 
grow into a tree lasting 
for years, as would 
also Heliotropes. The 
climbers may be se- 
lected from the follow- 
ing: Bignonia Cherere, 
Clematis lanuginosa pal- 
lida, Cobza scandens 
variegata, Hardenbergia 
monophylla, Jasminum 
Poiteau, Lapageria rosea, 
L. rosea alba, Mandevilla 
suaveolens, Passiflora 
Colvilli, P. Newmani, 
Rhynchospermum jasmi- 
noides, Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, and Tropxo- 
lum Ball of Fire. It 
will be best not to aim 
at too much. A few 
plants well grown will 
give more pleasure than 
a crowded collection 
spoiling each other. Tea 
Roses may either be 
planted out or be intro- 
duced in pots. I sup- 
pose there will be a small 
border round the sides 
of the house in which to 
plant the climbers, and 
this narrow border and 
the edge of the centre 
border could be always 
kept gay with plants in 
pots, or else be planted 
with Club Mosses and 
Ferns to give a green 
margin to the flowering 
plants. . Undoubtedly 
having permanent plants 
in the borders will be 
the most economical 
arrangement, and_ if 
the selection is carefully 
made there may be 
flowers all the year 
round.—K. H. 
3107.—Plants for 
Small Garden.—The 
first thing to do in the 
case of a piece of ground 
which has been laying 
in a neglected condi- 
tion is to thoroughly 
work the soil, and bring 
it into a free mellow 
state before attempt- 
ing to plantinit. This 
precaution is all the 
more necessary in the case of heavy retentive 
soils, which require considerable preparation to 
bring them into the desired condition, In the 
first place, we would throw up the soil into 
rough high ridges, that is to say, bring two 
spits together, thus leaving a furrow between 
each ridge of earth. Allow it to remain in this 
state all through the winter, when the united 
action of frost and wind will sweeten and pul- 
verise it, so that by the middle of March it 
should be in prime order for the reception of 
seeds and plants. If at the same time some 
river sand such as builders use, road-scrapings 
or ashes of any description can be added to ‘it, 
it will be thereby rendered much more free and 
manageable. Choose a dry time in March, pull 
clown the ridges and level the soil, breaking all 
Jumps. Seeds of hardy annuals, such as Godetia, 
(larkia, Bartonia,  Collinsia, Mignonette, 
Saponaria, Leptosiphon, &c., may then be sown, 
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to be followed a month later by Scarlet Linum, 
Mimulus, and Convolvulus minor, finishing up 
in May with Tropxolum, dwarf and climbing 
Canary Creeper, and climbing Convolvulus. 
Pansies and bedding Violas may be sown in 
June, transplanting them later on to their per- 
manent quarters ; Honesty, Canterbury Bells, 
and Sweet Williams to be sown in March, 
planting out when large enough to handle. In 
the sunniest position in the garden Wallflowers 
will succeed, and a portion of the wall where the 
sun comes should be devoted to Chrysanthe- 
mums, training to the wall and protecting when 
in bloom. Daisies and Pinks would in all 
probability succeed very well, as would also 
Columbines and such plants as Arabis albida, 
Alyssum  saxatile, Aubrietia purpurea, the 
Gentianella, Christmas Rose, Winter Aconite, 
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villi, formosus, and rosaceus. Perhaps your 
plant is not yet large enough to flower ; a Cac- 
tus requires several seasons’ growth before it can 
produce bloom. In any case the effects of pot- 
ting will not be seen until next year. It is on 
the wood of the previous season’s growth thet 
flower-buds are formed. Grow in the full sun 
during the summer, and expose them in the 
open air in a warm situation during the latter 
part of August.—J. C, 

3097.—Imperfect Fuchsia Blooms.— 
Some error in the treatment has occasioned the 
formation of imperfect blooms. Fuchsias like a 
free, mellow compost of two-thirds turfy loam 
and one-third leaf-mould, adding thereto some 
silver sand. Next spring, when young shoots 
are beginning to form, allow the plants to dry 
out, turn them out of the pots, shake away all 
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Roseate Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum rubellum); suitable for cool greenhouse. 


Snowdrops, Primroses, Polyanthus, Crocus, and 
Daffodils. A few Roses may be tried, and we 
would also plant Clematis Jackmani, lanu- 
ginosa, and candida, training them up to stakes 
or to the walls where not much shaded. Gloire 
de Dijon is a fine Rose for wall culture. Where 
but little sun comes Ivy must be planted, such 
as the small-leaved variegated, the large clouded, 
and the common Irish. Where much shaded, 
try hardy Ferns, London Pride, Daffodils, Forget- 
me-not, Primroses, Winter Aconite, Lily of the 
Valley, and Snowdrops.—J. C., Byfleet. 
3095.—Cactus not Flowering.—Cereus 
flagelliformis, the cat’s-tail or rod-shaped Cac- 
tus, is one of the most free-flowering species we 
possess. The pot containing it should be slung 
near the roof, so that it may get full light and 
sun, and where the pendulous habit may be 
displayed. Other free-blooming kinds consist 
of Cactus speciosissimus, Cereus Mallisoni, Col- 





the old soil and replace in the same sized pot, 
shifting when required. Place in the open air 
in June until the buds are well formed.—J. C. 
3094.—Plants for Greenhouse.—Tac- 
sonia Von Volxemi would be a suitable - plant 
for covering the wall, as it grows freely and 
flowers profusely. It will give the greatest satis- 
faction if planted out in a border of prepared 
soil consisting of loam and peat in equal pro- 
portions. About 18 in. of soil will do; the 
greater the width and length of the border the 
longer will the plant last in good condition. 
Cinerarias and summer-flowering plants generally 
merely require to be screened from frost, a tem- 
perature of from 40° to 50° being quite enough for 
them. The Cineraria likes a cool, moist atmo- 
sphere, but should never get in the least frozen, 
as itis one of those plants that never recover 
from the effects of frost-bite. Fuchsias from the 
latter end of October should be kept rather dry, 
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watering only when necessary, and giving just 
enough to moisten the soil through. In this 
manner the leaves will fall, but the wood will 
remain sound and plump. In March prune the 
young shoots back to three eyes, and when fresh 
leaves are formed shift the plants into larger 
pots. Balsams must be thrown away, as they 
are annuals, and the Coleus would do best in a 
warm room.—J. C. B. 

3172.—Oulture of Ixias and Spa- 
raxis.—If required for pot culture the bulbs 
should be potted at once in fibrous loam, light- 
ening the same by an admixture of leaf-mould 
and silver sand. Water gently, plunge the pots 
in a cold frame, giving no more water until the 
foliage appears. Keep the lights quite off, ex- 
cept in frosty or very wet weather, and early in 
February remove the plants to the greenhouse, 
where, if a gentle warmth is maintained, they 
will comeinto bloom by April. An easy method 
of growing them is to plant them out ina 
frame, where they will get just the protection 
they need ; or a turf pit will do, covering in 
bad weather with shutters. When thus grown 
they will furnish a large amount of beautiful 
flowers for cutting in May. For open-air cul- 
ture, plant in well-drained, rather light, and 
free soil in a warm situation in January.—4J. Cc 
Byflect. 

3171.—Flowers for Fern Case.—The 
attempt to grow flowering plants in a Fern case 
can only result in disappointment, the atmo- 
sphere being much too confined and damp for 
them, Better try and grow a few interesting 
subjects such as the Cephalotus follicularis, Cape 
Sundews, and Sarracenias, and such pretty 
variegated subjects as Fittonia argyroneutra, 
Eranthemum sanguineum, and Sonerilla mar- 
garitacea, Some Orchids would grow in such a 
situation, but the flowers would spot as soon as 
opened.—C. B. 

3196.—_Flowering Gladiolus.—Want of 


vigour may be the cause of your plants not 
flowering satisfactorily ; at the same time there 
are some kinds which do not open many flowers 
at a time, whilst others form a long spike and 
expand some ten or twelve blooms at once. 
These are the kinds most in favour for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The Gladiolus requires to be 
highly fed, and from the time of expanding its 
first blooms must be screened from hot sun, or 
these soon fade. The following varieties are 
amongst the most satisfactory as regards form- 
ing a large spike of bloom : Le Vésuve, Horace 
Vernet, Eglantine, Mons. Legouve, and Carna- 
tion.—B. 

2169,-Keeping Window Plants in 
Winter.—We think that with a little man- 
agement the plants in question may be pre- 
served in good health through the winter, 
especially if a small stove could be fixed in the 
room, so that in severe frosty weather, a little 
fire being made, the inmates would be quite 
secure, and light could be constantly admitted, 
as there would then be no need to block up 
the window. Arrange the plants so that they 
get as much light as possible, and open the 
window when the weather is mild, Pick off 
all decayed leaves as they appear, and give the 
Geraniums but little water. The Calceolarias 
must be kept more moist, but with respect to 
this plant we will give you a useful hint, which 
we hope that others straightened for glass ac- 
commodation will make a note of. Take healthy 
young shoots, cut them in the usual manner of 
propagating, and insert them in a pot in light, 
sandy soil. Sink another pot a size larger in the 
open ground, keeping just the rim above ground 
go that water may not flowin. In this place 
the pot of cuttings, cover with a pane of glass, 
and cover up in severe frosts. Fine young healthy 
plants will be formed by spring. Fuchsias may 
be stored in any out-of-the-way corner until 
they commence to grow again, but should be 
pruned in in January.—J. C. 
3216.—Hardy Autumn 


ot 


Flowers.—The 
finest of all autumn-flowering plants is the Ja- 
panese Anemone, the red and white varieties 
of which bloom freely until severe frosts come. 
A few clumps of this alone would make a border 
gay in autumn. When well established it at- 
tains a height of nearly 3 ft., but it requires 
well-stirred soil, a good coating of manure 
yearly, and copious waterings in dry weather. 
Rudbeckia Newmani is another showy plant, 
with large yellow flowers, growing some 3 ft, 
in height. Echinops strictus is a Thistle-like 
plant, with numerous blue flower-heads grow- 
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ing from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, and Lobelia fulgens 
has scarlet flowers, and attains a height of 18 
‘n. to 2 ft. Then there are the Michaelmas 
Daisies, the best of which are Aster Amellus, 
bessarabicus, longifolius, formosus, and sericeus, 
all running some 2 ft. high, and the Golden 
Rod (Solidago virgaurea). Another fine autumn- 
flowering plant is Clematis flammula, which 
should be allowed plenty of space to ramble, 
and which loads the air with sweet perfume 
during the autumn months. Plant in Uctober 
and a good show of bloom will be obtained next 
autumn,—J. CORNHILL. 

3183.—Spirea japonica.—Without the 
accommodation of a forcing house it is impossi- 
ble to get the Spirza into bloom by March. 
The best plan will be to plunge the pots in a 
cold frame until February, when they may be 
brought into a warm room, placing them in a 
light window, and giving air when conditions are 
favourable for so doing. A portion of the stock 
might be left in the frame to come along with 
the season. They will flower much finer and 
somewhat earlier when thus protected, as this 
plant generally gets injured by frost when in 
the open air.—J. C. B. 

3202,Tea Roses.—We willingly give 
you the best of our advice upon this subject, 
but we must admit that we do not expect that 
any great success will attend the attempt to 
grow Roses in the dwelling, they being plants 
that require so much light when growing. From 
this time forward until the middle of November 
expose the plants to the full air night and day ; 
when they should be pruned back to three eyes, 
turned out of the pots when the soil is in a dry 
state, working away as much of the old earth as 
possible, replacing them in the same sized pots, 
using a compost of good rich soil, Then place 
them in an outhouse or cold apartment, keep- 
ing the soil just moist until February, when 
they may be introduced into a warm room 
having a sunny aspect. Give as much air as 
possible, and in April when the weather is very 
mild set them in the open for two or three 
hours daily, During the early stages of growth 
water very carefully, allowing the soil to dry 
out between each watering, and as soon as the 
foliage begins to develop, gently syringe or 
wash it about twice a week with tepid clean 
water.—C. 

3182.—Treatment for Hucharis ama- 
zonica.—This plant requires a warm house 
where the temperature ranges from 50° to 60° 
in the winter. We would prefer to keep it in a 
warm room during the winter than to place it 
in a cool greenhouse, and we would not attempt 
to divide or repot at present, as it certainly 
flowers best when the pot is full of roots. 
During the summer it may be grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse, shading from hot sun, and 
feeding with a little weak manure water. Keep 
the foliage clean by frequent spongings during 
the winter, and sprinkle freely in hot weather. 

3913.—Culture and Propagation of 
Bouvardias.—Bouvardias are generally pro- 
pagated by means of cuttings, furnished by 
plants which have been put into heat early in 
the year. The cuttings should be struck early 
in the spring, so that the plants get a long 
season of growth. Having filled a 44-in. pot 
half full of drainage, cover the same with 
Moss and then fill to within lin. of the rim 
with light free soil, finishing off with clean 
silver sand, which should come quite level with 
the rim of the pot. Water gently and allow 
superfluous moisture to drain away. This done, 
take off the cuttings with a sharp knife, cutting 
each one to two joints and insert them im- 
mediately, placing the pot in a close case in a 
warm house where a minimum night tempera- 
ture of 60° is maintained. Give a little air 
each morning, and when the cuttings are seen 
to have made root gradually inure them to the 
temperature of the house. In the course of a 
week each cutting should be potted off into a 
small pot in a well-sanded compost of two- 
thirds leaf-mould to one-third loam. Place 
them in a light position, shade from bright san- 
shine, promoting atmospherical humidity by 
syringing in hot weather. As soon as three 
joints are made nip out the point of the shoot, 
and when side breaks are formed shift into the 
next sized pot. By shifting on when needed, 
and pinching in the main shoots, a neat compact 
little plant full of wood will be formed by the 
latter end of May. Two courses are then open 


to the grower: he may either plant out in rich 
soil in a frame or shift on into 44-in, pots. The 
former plan is more generally adopted, as being 
calculated to ensure a more luxuriant develop- 
ment. During the summer water freely, shade 
a little in hot weather, exposing the plants to 
the full air when the nights are calm and 
warm, Do not stop after the first week in 
June, and pot them up the beginning of Octo- 
ber. By the latter end of the month place 
them in a warm house near the glass, and near 
the top ventilators, so that they get a free cir- 
culation of air. Plants thus treated will flower 
well and profusely throughout the winter 
months.—J. C. 


3166.—Lycopodium Moss. — The Lycopodium 
delights in a covl, moist, shady situation, thriving 
perfectly well in a greenhouse or in a cool apartment. 
Tt is propagated by pulling the plant to pieces, taking 
with each piece a portion of the hard stem, and dibbling 
them in some sandy peat and leaf-mould. Keep the soil 
moist, but not too wet, or they will damp. March is the 
best time to divide it. —C. 

3208.-Winter Decorations.—You cannot have a 
better plant than Grevillea robusta, which has elegant 
Fern-like drooping foliage. Aspidistra lurida is also an 
excellent subject for the purpose. ‘The yellow Heverfew 
may be thus employed; it remains fresh and bright 
throughout the winter.—C. B. 

3206.—Plants for Baskets.—We cannot help you 
to alist of flowering plants for baskets having the desired 
habit. Better fill them with nice foliaged plants, such as 
the Wandering Jew Saxifrage, Panicum variegatum (very 
prettily variegated), and Tradescantia zebrina’ These 
three would form a charming contrast, and would 
remain in good condition throughout the year.—J. €. B. 

3173.—Climbing Rose Trees not Flowering.— 
Want of vigour is probably the cause of the tree dropping: 
its foliage. Cut out all the small shoots and prune’ 
back the strongest to about four eyes in March. During 
the summer give occasional waterings with liquid ma- 
nure.—J.C, 

3178._Cloches or Bell-glasses.—These may be 
obtained of James Carter and Co., 237, High Holborn. 

3175. Renovation of Soil.—‘‘ Alpha” may dig in 
the ashes, soot, lime, and leaves, which will improve and 
lighten a heayy soil, but we should not recommend galt 
in such a case.—J. CARTER. ’ 

2802,Botanical Distinction of Fuchsias.—We 
do not think that botanical descriptions would enable 
you to determine the species in question. Can you not 
submit them to a good plantsman or gardener in the 
neighbourhood? In attempting to determine them by 
written descriptions you would still remain in un- 
certainty.—C., 5. 

3195.-Climbing Plants.—Cotoneaster microphylla 
Clematis flammula (not evergreens, but highly recom- 
mendable), golden variegated Honeysuckle, Clematis 
Jackimani and nivea and large clouded white and Trish 
Ivies, By planting the evergreens and Clematis alter- 
nately a charming effect will be obtained.—b. 

3167. Winter Salads.—Lettuces, Endive, Radishes, 
and Mustard and Cress can easily be grown in such a house ; 
and Tomatoes, Cauliflowers, early Potatoes, Seakale, 
Asparagus, Horn Carrots, early Peas, andin short nearly 
all kinds of vegetables can be grown if there is space 
enough. Light, warmth, moisture, and air are the chief 
essentials, and if these are present in proper quantities 
success will be easy.—E. H. 

3176.-Plants for Conservatory.—Camellias, 
Azaleas, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Genistas, Cinerarias, 
Primulas, &c. Creepers include Heliotropes, Habro- 
thamnus elegans, Fuchsias, &c. Palms and tree Ferns 
would look and do well planted in a warm moist tem- 
perature.—J. B. 

3191 & 3203.—Pruning Gloire de Dijon Rose.— 
{n answer to above queries, I cannot do better than refer 
the writers to two articles on Roses in GARDENING, Nos. 
54 and 55, where think they will find the information 
they want.—HARTSIDE. 

3197.—Insects in Fern Cases.—It is impossible to 
advise without knowing what the insect is. Is itgreen fly? 
The cast in the soil is caused by small worms, which 
have bred in or were introduced in the mould.—C. 

3198.Gloire de Dijon Rose Withering.—If the 
tree in question is healthy, we can only account for the 
Rose not expanding in the supposition that the weather 
has been too damp and cold lately in your locality. The 
last autumn blooms often fail to open well. 

3109. Keeping Potatoes.—To store Potatoes for 
any length of time they should be kept in a dark, dry, 
cool, airy place, and protected from frost.—J. CARTER. 

3098.—Prickly Comfrey (Symphytum asperrimum), 
Unless ‘‘ CG, W.” has a nice piece of rich free soil, and 
can dress with liquid manure, we should recommend 
Prickly Comfrey in preference to Lucerne, as being 
easier of cultivation. Stock of all kinds may be taught 
to eat it, and, when they know it, like itexceedingly. If 
any difficulty is experienced in getting them to taste it, 
pruise a little and mix it with the other food to begin 
with.—J. CARTER. ; 

3177.—Kitchen Apples. — Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Kentish Fillbasket, Cellini, Manks Codlin, Lord Suffield, 
Warner’s King.—E. H. 

3210.—Moving Apple Trees.— The Apple trees 
may be moved, if the work be carefully done, as soon as 
the leaves begin to fall. Have them securely staked 
to prevent the wind swaying the tops about and displac- 
ing their roots.—E. H. ; 

3125.—Trees fer Shelter.—For shelter plant the 
Huntingdon Elm or the Ontario Poplar, or if an ever- 
green is required plant Pinus austriaca. The Apples, 
if properly selected, will be ornamental inside the 
shelter ; so would Pears.—E. H. 

3212.-Cucumber Disease.—Stamp it out hy des- 
troying all the plants and everything in connection with 
them. Have the houses or pits well cleansed, painted, 
and whitewashed, and start again with fresh soil and 
seeds from a healthy stock.—H. H. 

3119.-Unfruitful Grape Vine.—The north is a 
bad aspect for a Grape Vine. Better remove it, and sub- 
stitute a Victoria Plum or a Morello Cherry. 
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3102.—Autumn Planted Potatoes.—If the land 
is retentive or not well drained, adopt ‘the lazy-bed 
System, i.e., throw the land into ridges with deep alleys 
between. Dig and manure thesame as for spring plant- 
ing, but plant deeper, not less than 6 in. deep. Plantin 
October.—E. H. 

3101.—Diseased Peach Trees.—It is impossible 
to give any opinion about the diseased Peaches without 
knowing something of the Symptoms, and of these Mr. 
Bolton does not s Ly One word. 

3110.—Colouring Grapes.—Bloom on Grapes is a 
very fragile thing, easily removed, but cannot be re- 
Placed. A dense bloom is a point of high culture, and 
where present sicnifies the interior management of the 
house has been suitable. Bloom is often removed by a 
late use of the syringe ; by a careless application of 
i a or ventilation its formation is prevented.— 






3115.—Planting Currants and Gooseberries. 
—Trench the ground up 2 ft. deep, or deeper if the soil 
will bear it, working in plenty of manure; plant as soon 
as the leaves fall, Old Currant trees will not readily 
&ssume the espalier form—better start with young trees. 
The following are good sorts of Gooseberries : Red War- 
ringten, Companion, London, Crown Bob, Champagne 
Red and Yellow, Criterion, Golden Sovereign, Victory, 
Rough Green, White Eagle, Whitesmith.—. H. 

82:1.—White Lisbon Onions.—Better sell at a 
Sacrifice now and plant the ground with Cabbages at 
once than hold them on till the spring. I should tie 
them in bunches and send them to market; they will do 
for present use, and will go at a cheap rate. The seeds- 
man ought to beara part of the loss for not supplying 
true seeds.—E. H, 

3175.—Renovation of Soil.—The soot, lime, ashes, 
and salt will be beneficial dnuginto the land as suggested, 
but the Pear tree leaves will be better laid up in a heap 
till they decay, or be mixed with stable manure. If dug 
into the land at all bury them deeply, but they decompose 
quicker when exposed to the atmosphere.—H, H, 

Ss A 

Although the Jollowing questions are answered by the 
Editor, he wil? be obliged to any of our readers who may 
Chink well to answer them according to their experience. 

$234.—Leaf-mould.—A. Calvert.—Elm leaves make 
ood leaf-mould, but Oak leaves make the best. 

3235.—White Worms in Garden.—What can I 
do to get rid of alot of small white worms that infest a 
part of my garden which had some fowls’ manure applied 
to it?—ALFRED CALVERT, [Give it a good dressing of 
salt, lime, and soot.] - 

_ 3236.—Wistarias.—Is Wistaria sinensis (common 
Single lilac variety) perfectly hardy, ¢.¢., will it grow 
and flourish in a north or east aspect ? also is it 
usually a quick grower? or does it take time to cover a 
comparatively small space? climate, §. Wales.—La 
ROSIERE {lt is perfectly hardy, and will grow very 
rapidly in any position when once established, but it will 
nof flower so well in a north or east aspect as in a 
southern one.] 

32387.—Veitch’s Virginian Creeper.—Is Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi perfectly hardy? Will it flourish and 
Spread in any situation out-of-door *, Or Must it have a 
warm aspect? climate mild and southern (South Wales). 
—La Rosiere. [It is perfectly hardy, and if planted 
against a wall in deep, rich, sandy soil it will grow very 
rapidly. ] f 

3288.—Nurseries near London.— Will you 
kindly tell me the best and cheapest nursery south-west 
of London for procuring young trees and flowering 
shrubs ?—AruM. [There is little difference in the charges 
made for trees and shrubs by respectable nurserymen 
near London; you will be honestly dealt with at any of 
the well-known nurseries. ] 

3289.—Shrubs jn Lily Beds.—I have just made a 
bed for growing large Lilies of hardy kinds ; it is shaded 
by trees, but faces south-east. What plants or low 
shrubs can I grow to afford the roots shelter and make 
the bed look green? Gan [ plant Lilies of the Valley as 
a border in the front? Ihave been told they must have 
a bed to themselves.—K. C. [Choice Rhododendrons or 
evergreen Azaleas ; any beautiful evergreen bush which 
you like and which does notgrow too rampantly. Tufts of 
Lily of the Valley would do well towards the margin 
The shrubs should be placed so far apart that there could 
be no possibility of their crowding even when old. In 
this way the character and beauty of habit of each will 
be better shown than in the usual one, while there will 
Space for the finer hardy flowers between.] 

3290.—Gentians not Flowering.—I have a few 
plants of the Alpine Gentian very healthy, but they never 
flower ; they have been in the ground in fair garden soil 
two years. What can I do for them?—E. C. {If you 
mean the common Gentianella (G. acaulis), we do not see 
why it should not flower ifitis not shaded too much 
It might do good to make the soil firmer round the roots ] 

3291.—Champion Potatoes. — Monaghan. — Alj 
these large coarse kinds of Potatoes are liable to be hol- 
low. The reason some of the stalks remain green after 
the majority have died down is probably owing to the 
eyes being more dormant when planted ; consequent 4 
they did not start so soon into growth as the others ] : 

3292.—Fowls’ Manure.—J. T. Z.-_This mixed 
Lary soot ws : ah bulk of soil or road scrapings wil 
make excellent material for vegetable 1+ f any 
soothe egetable land of any de- 

3293.—Red Spider on Cucumbers.—y Oo 
Keep up a temperature of 70° at night and 752 to 809 1 y 
day ; syringe the leaves well every morning early ‘al d 
when you shut up the house at two o'clock in the after. 
noon, well saturate the floors, beds, and plants with 
water. Whena sunny day occurs you might keep the 
house shut up close and syringe frequently during the 
day, but do not let any portion of the house get dry 
Liquid cow manure in a diluted state is excellent for 
Cucumbers. 

3294.—Wintering Myrtles.—I have some yerv 
large Myrtles in pots which are in the garden in the 
summer and in an out-house during the winter. Can any 
one tell me the best method of keeping the frost from 
them, and if they require to he watered often? One of 
my best died last winter.—n. B. B. [If the pots were 
Completely buried 3 in. or 4 in. in a bed of ashes close to 

a wail, and the plants were covered over with a few mats 
or canvas during severe weather they would he safer than 
in a dark, draughty outhouse. 2 
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pinch out the growing points of the shoots on which the 
flowers are produced. 

Old Indian.—Kindly send usyour address and we will 
communicate with you, 

Heating Greenhouse.—o. @. K. Y.—See GARDEN- 
ING Sept. 4, page 321. 

May Flowers—W. H.—Send us a branch, and we 
may he able to tell you the name. 

Names of Plants.—Credo.—Double Marigold (Calen- 
dula officinalis). J. R.— Japanese Honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera japonica variegata); it will grow up a wire fence 
6 ft. high ; it does not bloom.—Tom W.—Tradescantia 
zebrina.—H. A. H.—Bocconia cordata.—7. R. M.— 
Some of the large Rose growers might possibly help you 
with similar material to that you send us, but we cannot, 
—Constant Reader.—Musk : send us something more 
than a dried-up leaf. H. S.—Send us a spray of the 
small Fuchsia, and we may be able to name it; there are 
lots of kinds with small flowers. Bebington.—Spar- 
mannia africana ; it will doina greenhouse. 


QUERIES. 


3311.—Soil for Gum Flaz.—Can any reader inform 
me the treatment and soil required for Australian Gum 
Flax and Silver Leaf? I believe they are natives of 
Australia. I had some seed given me which I sowed, 
and the plants have come up.—A SUBSCRIBER. 

3312.—Pines in their Native Habitat.—Can any 
reader tell me from experience how Pines grow in their 
native country ?—J. BURFORD. 

3313.—Plants for Greenhouse.—I have just com- 
pleted a small greenhouse, 12 ft. by 6ft. Will any of 
your readers kindly inform me the most suitable plants 
to grow ?—CiTy oF LIVERPOOL. 

3314.—Wireworms in Lily Bulbs.—I have grown 
Lilium auratum for Many years, and every year I have 
lost a quantity of bulbs, and in every case of death I 
have found wireworms in the pots. I am very careful 
wtih the potting mould (good loam, sometimes a mix- 
ture of peat). I look over it and break up any lumps to 
prevent these pests passing me. I wish some one could 
suggest any other means of getting rid of them. I am 
not troubled with them in any other Lily in this manner, 
My bulbs are all imported ones, Is it possible that they 
come over in the bulbs, because in one instance I found 
a worm before potting ?—C, BE. 

3315 —Climbers for Covering Porch.—I wish to 
cover a porch facing north with handsome creepers, that 
at the same time grow quickly (not Ivy or Escallonia), 
What should [ plant? Will Ayrshire Roses do? and 
would they bloom, or would no kind of Rose succeed in 
such an aspect (climate mild, South Wales) 2—LA 
ROSIERE, 

3316.—Lilium auratum.—tI should be glad to have 
such instructions as to the successful growth of this 
bulb in pots as may Jead to a better return of flowers 
than has been mine this year, as I have only one bloom 
on a bulb of the largest size ?—S. N. 

3317.—-Making Lawns.—Will some one kindly 
give a full description of how to prepare the ground for 
and lay down (with seed) an entirely new lawn? the 
ground would have to lie fallow until the spring.—ARUM. 

3318.—Furze Hedges.—Would Furze be a good 
material to face the south side of 4 Thorn hedge? and if 
80, what would be the best time to plant it? The soil is 
sandy loam, well drained. Ts there any variety of the 
common Furze more vigorous in growth than others? 1 
lately saw at Bournemouth tall hedges of this plant, 
beautifully green, and close from top to bottom, and I 
aie be glad to have one like them here 1f possible.— 

.M. 

3319.—Fruit Trees.—Will some one name the fi uit 
trees most suitable for training against Oak palings facing 
W.S.and E., suburban garden with stiff clay subsoil ? 
When should trees be planted? and what precautions 
should be taken?—3. W., Aylesbury. 

3320.—Roses for Clayey Soil.—Please name best 
sorts of hardy standard or dwarf Roses for W. 8. and K. 
aspects, stiff clayey subsoil.—s. W.,- Aylesbury. 

3321.—Lily of the Valley among Grass.—Will 
Lily of the Valley thrive among Grass? The Grass has 
seated itself too deeply in my bed for hand-picking, and 
I fear the use of the fork would injure the' Lily roots.— 
M. J. 

3322.—Pyrus japonica.—Will any one kindly give 
me some information as to the culture of Pyrus japonica ? 
Mine, which is trained against a south wall, grows so 
slowly, though it generally blooms well. T should like 
to know how it should be pruned?—B. A. H, 

3323.—Hyacinths for Windows.—Will some 
reader fayour me with directions as to soil and manure 
for Hyacinths, time of planting, &c.—J. Kh. CHExsnx. 

3324.—Old-fashioned Flowers.—I have a border 
100 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, faging the S.W. Can any one 
give me a list of cheap old-fashioned perennials suitable 
for such a border? At present it is fallow, but has had 
Strawberries on for a year or two.—OR NITHOLOGIS'. 

3325.—Name of Rose.—Can any one tell me tho 
name ofa Rose that grows on the wall of the Villa Doria, 
at Genoa? It is a large yellow Rose, with a peculiar 
blood red shade through it.—H, J. P. 

3326.—Cinerarias Dying off.—I have raised some 
Cinerarias from seed sown in April, but they do not grow 
4in. from the soil ; they make plenty of leaves, but they 
die off. What am I to do, as this is not the first year 
that T have had the same difficulty with them ?— 
Tom W. 

3327.—Roses for Arches.—Will some one give me 
the names of the four best climbing Roses for training 
over single arches about 8 ft. high? Would Gloire de 
Dijon be suitable ?—H. 8. 

3328.—Flowers for Verandah.—What plants 
(flowering if possible) would grow on a north aspect 
trained up the supports of a verandah where there is very 
little sun?—H. S. 

3329.—Lavender Culture.—Haying been informed 
that growing Lavender is very profitable, can any one 
give me information as follows? If it conld be crown 
successfully in Norfolk; what rate of promt per acre 
would it yield ; mode of cultivation; and first cost of 
plants or cuttings ; whether any special class of ground is 
necessary. —ENFIELD. 

3330.—Sea Sand for Plants.—Will some reader 
Kindly tell me if sea sand is of use in making wp soil for 


3295.—Wintering Gladioli.—Would it be safe to 
leave Gladioli in the open ground during the winter ?— 
E. L. B. [Yes ; if the soil is well drained and the roots 
be covered with ashes a few inches deep.] : 

3296.—Raspberry Canes.—My Raspberries have 
made numerous long side shoots? Should these be 
shortened or cut clean away?—E. L. B. (Cut down to the 
ground all canes which have borne fruit, and leave only 
those canes which were produced during the summer, ] 

8297.-Musk and Lobelias._How can I keep 
some Lobelia and Musk plants through the winter? I 
have some in pots in the house windows.--BESSIE, [Keep 
them in a light sunny position in the window, and give 
them enough water to keep the soil from getting dry, 
Cut half/of them down now, and the others in spring, 
and see which do best.] 

3293.—Wintering Lobelias.—How canI keep Lo- 
belias new in the flower beds until next summer ?— 
BEssig. [Cut off the flowers and seeds and pot the 
plants, and keep them in a window or greenhouse, giving 
them enough water to’*keep the soil ina moist, but not 
wet state. ] : 

3299.—Planting Bulbs.—Should the bulbs of Tulips, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, &c., be planted under the mould 
in the pots or above? Ihave planted them other years 
below, but they did never thrive, either in bloom or 
foliage, and the bulb nearly always rotted. If I com- 
mence with a fresh stock of bulbs, what bulbs would you 
advise me to buy? and how many shall I sow in a pot ?— 
G. H.M. [The bulbs of Hyacinths and Tulips should be 
potted so that their crowns are just visible above the 
soil. After potting give them a good watering, and let 
them remain in the open air for afew hours to drain. 
Then bury them in ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre, 4 in. or 5 in. 
deep, until the pots get full of roots; then introduce 
them to agreenhouse or frame—one Hyacinth in a 5-in. 
pot, or three in an 8-in.; three Tulipsina 5-in., and five 
in a 6-in.] : 

3300.—Draining Land.—Last March you advised 
me to trench my ground 2 ft. or 3 ft. deep, and bury a 
quantity of old bricks, &., to drain it. Can I do this 
now? or shall I wait until later on ?—G. H. M. [Do it 
now.] 

3301.—Wireworms in Land.—My ground is very 
much infested this year with wireworms and earwigs. 
Will you give me some information as to the destroy- 
ing of same?—G. H. M. [Apply a good dressing of lime 
and salt, and let the land lay rough all winter. ] ; 

3302.—Cropping Garden. — My ground is now 
nearly empty, with the exception of a small plot of 
Turnips. What profitable vegetables, that can stand the 
hardship of frost, &c,., could I sow seed of now ?—G. H. M. 
(Get some Cabbage plants and plant thickly, and they 
will give youafew Greens by-and-bye. Dig up remainder of 
ground, and let it remain till January.] 

3303.—Begonias Haten by Insects. — Would 
some one give me a remedy for this? I have tried wash- 
ing the leaves in Tobacco water, which has proved unsuc- 
cessful.—M. F. J. [It is probably a caterpillar or slug. 
Search morning and evening under the leaves.] 

3304.—Transplanting Raspberries.—Will it do 
to transplant Raspberries just now? Also when should 
I cut down the old canes ?—WILLIAM HxERp. [Cut down 
the old canes now, and transplant the others ina month’s 
time, or early in spring. ] 

3305.—Propagating Pansies. —Tf I sow} Pansy 
seed now, will it stand the winter outside and produce 
plants to flower in spring? also will it do to strike cut- 
tings now 7—WILLIAM HERD. [The seed should have 
been sown in August. If you sow now it must be ina 
frame, where the plants can remain,till spring, and be 
then planted out. Cuttings struck now will flower in 
Spring. 

7308 Vines in Pots.—Will some reader kindly 
inform me the proper time to plant Vines in pots? what 
sized pots? and in what soil?—E. J. D. [In what state 
are your Vines now? We cannot advise you without 
further particulars. Now is the time to purchase Vines 
in pots ready for fruiting next year.] 

3307.—Treatment of Adiantum farleyense.— 
How should I treat this Fern ?—F. W {Keep it in a 
temperature of 60° shaded from the sun, Give plenty of 
water at the roots, but do not wet the foliage.] 

3308.—Length of Pipe for Vinery.—What length 
of 4-in. pipe will be required to heat a span-roofed green- 
house 18 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and 12 ft. hich at the ridge, 
inside measurement, in order to be able to force the 
Black Hamburgh Grape ?—CHINGFORD. {Two rows all 
round, or if three be put all the better.] 


3309.—Planting a Garden with Fruit Trees,— 
My garden is 100 ft. by about 124 ft., and enclosed 
by a wall 7ft. high. Thesoilis mixed, rather gravelly, 
subsoil loamy, well drained. I want to plant the walls 
with Plums, Apricots, Peaches, Cherries, and Pears. 
What are the best sorts to plant, and the distance apart? 
and which aspect would suit the different kinds ?—A 
NEW BEGINNER. [If you adopt the fan system of train- 
ing, which might perhaps be the best in your case, you 
will require fewer trees, and if you seléct those three 
years trained you would not be long without fruit. One 
south wall should be planted chiefly with Peaches and 
Nectarines, and the other with Apricots. The west wall 
should be planted with Pears, and one east wall with 
Cherries, and the other with Plums; the north walls with 
Morello Cherries, Plums, Gooseberries, and Red and White 
Currants. Plant the Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Plums, and Cherries 18 ft. apart, and the Pears 20 ft. 
The walls are so low, the trees will require space to ex- 
tend laterally. The following are good sorts to plant: 
Peaches—Early York, Royal George, Alexandra Noblesse, 
Lord Palmerston, Walburton’s Admirable ; Nectarines— 
Downton, Elruge, Victoria; Apricots—Moor Park 
(chiefly), Hemskirke Peach ; Plums—Green Gage, Trans- 
‘parent Gage, Golden Drop, Washington, Kirke’s, Blue 
Imperatrice, Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, Magnum Bonun, 
Goliath ; Cherries—May Duke, Black Tartarian, Governor 
Wood, Holman’s Duke, Elton Bigarreau (Frogmore), 
Morello; Pears—Beurre Bosc, B. Brown, B. d’ Anjou, 
B. Easter, Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Pitmaston, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, Doyenne du Comice, Foudante 
@Automne, Marie Louise, Glou Morceau, Winter Nelis, 
ao ennat d’isperen. Plant as soon as the leaves 
a 

#310.—Tomatoes for Winter. —Novice —Place the 
plants on a shelf close to the glass in a house where a 
temperatura of at least 602 iskept up. When in flower 
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WHITE LAPAGERIA (L. ALBA). 
Sketched from a Spray of Flowers grown by Mr. Titus 























388 | GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. —[Oor, 16, 1880, 
—————— O_O OS OT eee 
LAPAGERIAS. but the points of the shoots usually make | Fill each trench at the bottom with about 
Ir we had a greenhouse, either heated or| the strongest plants. When the Lapageria : ‘ead fe Verret ne ion Gil andiiears 
heated, in which ther ere only room|is propagated by seed—a plan not to be poe an, With tow inGhes Of Gil aur’ 
TNGAateC, AP whch pe nere were Oy x00 Propas yé the top from 6 in. to 12 in. deep. Plant the 
| | for one climber, we would plant the white | recommended—the seed should be sown as| Leeks out of the seed drills or’ bed’ into the 
i Lapageria (L. alba), If two plants could|soon as ripe in a pan of fine soil, covered | trench in dull, showery weather, taking care 
| be accommodated, we would add the rose| with a pane of glass, placed in a gentle heat, mpetamrnitecer bari Ne a Moet | 
Lapageria (L. rosea). Both will grow well| and kept moist. application of “water atitianagnre> “See u tonne | 
and rapidly when, they once get a start, and plants are kept clear of weeds. As they ad- 
yield an abundance of wax-like blossoms vance in growth fill in the earth a little at a 
all through the autumn months. A green- es this will refresh and stimulate the plants. 
I eave ak ntunaen re Oe eo kp? y the end of the season the trench will be 
louse Kept at a temperatu : level with the surface, or probably converted 
during winter suits the Lapagerias best, but into a slight ridge on either side of the Leeks, 
in an unheated greenhouse they will grow which will be from 12 in. to 18 in. long, tho- | 
and flower freely so long as their roots never 
get frozen. Lapagerias do fairly well in 
pots filled with moist, fibrous peat, with 


roughly blanched, and of the finest quality. 
the addition of a little turfy loam, but they 


Leeks are sometimes planted with a dibble in 
newly-dug, highly-manured ground in the same 
must not on any account be allowed to be- 
come dry at the root. Planting out, how- 


way as Cauliflowers or Cabbage plants, and 
ever, will be found to be the best plan, if 


simply left to shift for themselves, 
Crowbar Planting.—This is the last mode 
to which there is any occasion to refer, and it 
is doubtless one of the best The ground can 
oe ater pee 10; “4 os hardly be too rich and fine for this style of plant- 
there 1s convenience for So doing, as 1b 1s ing; where it is otherwise, a huge crowbar or 
less troublesome to the cultivator, and gives dibble is often used to make a hole from 18 in. 
better results. When planted out in a cool, 
peaty compost, and trained on the roof of 
a partially shaded greenhouse, Lapagerias 
seldom fail to make luxuriant growths and 
to flower abundantly. For glass corridors 










































































































VEGETABLES. 


HOW TO GROW GOOD LEEKS. 


Preparing the Soil.—The soil in which 
it is intended to grow Leeks should be lighter 
than that in which Onions are generally cul. 
tivated, and they thrive best in alluvial de- 
posits of rich black earth thoroughly impreg- 
nated with decomposed manure. What is 
known as rank manure is not at all suitable. 
The best mode of preparation for Leeks is to 
dig or trench the ground early in autumn, 
covering it with a heavy coating of manure, and 
leaving it as rough as possible during winter to 
mellow the surface and assist in the perfect 
decomposition of the manure. 


Sowing.—About the middle of February 
sow the seeds either in rows at distances of 
1 ft., or even 2 ft, apart (according to the rich- 
ness of the soil, the mode of culture to be 
adopted, or the size to which the produce is 
expected to grow), or in a seed-bed of rich soil. 











to 2 ft. deep, and about 4 in. in diameter; 
several inches of the hole are then filled up with 
rotten manure or rich compost, on which the 
Leek plants are then dropped, and frequently 
left to shift for themselves without any subse- 
quent treatment ; and they mostly grow so fast 


















such plants are peculiarly‘adapted, and never 
fail to bloom well if liberally treated with 
regard to moisture when making theirgrowth. 
The shoots should be trained close to the 
glass, where they will flower their whole 
length. The best plan is to stretch wires 
4 in. or 5in. apart in the direction in which 
the shoots are to be led, and they should 
be allowed to follow the wires themselves, 
which they will do—twisting along as 
neatly as possible—without the least assist- 












The seeds should be covered with about 4 in. 


of soil, and the surface finished in the same way 
as for Onions. Sow again in March, April, and 
even May, for successional crops ; these latter 


sowings should be in drills from 12 in, to 15 in. 


apart, and the plants should remain where 
sown to come in during the winter and spring 
months, Where a constant supply of Leeks is 


required successional sowings are necessary, 


for the first-sown will grow under liberal treat- 
ment to a large size, and are not so hardy as 
those of a smaller size and later growth; all 
that is requisite to be done is to thin them to 


the extent of from 6 in. to 12 in. apart in the 


that before the autumn their long blanched 
stems have filled the holes and hidden them and 
the whole gronnd with crowns of enormous 
leaves. It used to be customary to crop the 
leaves of Leeks at the time of planting to check 
evaporation, and also, as was supposed, to throw 
more strength into the roots and stems, while 
some cultivators, with the same mistaken notion 
of the effect, took the points of the leaves several 
times during the summer; but experience has 
since proved that the leaves and the roots must 
be left intact as far as is possible if the finest 
Leeks are to be produced. 


Lifting the Crop, &c.—These useful 
vegetables are in season from September to April, 
though it is possible to have them earlier and 
later. Those sown in February will last until 
the end of January, and those later sown will 


ance, except that when more than one 
shoot is allowed to a wire care must be 
taken to ptevent the leaves being caught 
| | in the twists. To attempt training the 








rows and to keep them clear from weeds 
throughout the summer ; those sown in March 
might also be earthed up with about 4 in. of 
earth on either side of the stems before winter 
sets in. The success of the crop is mainly 




















































shoots by ties is troublesome, and not a 
successful plan, Stopping the shoots occa- 
sionally induces flowers to come sooner 
than they otherwise would do, and produces 
little spurs, each of which furnishes several 
flowers. When the wires are covered the 
side shoots should be allowed to droop 
loosely, by which means, when thickly 
laden with bell-shaped, waxy flowers, a much 
better effect is produced. In sunless places 
in cool houses even in London these plants 
succeed perfectly, and can therefore scarcely 
be too highly valued. Lapagerias may be 
planted almost at any time from March to 
October with every prospect of success. If 
plants be obtained from a nursery in pots, 
they should be turned out, and the soil 
should be carefully loosened from the roots, 
which, when clear, should at once be laid 
carefully and regularly out in the new com- 
post, covering them with 2 in. of fibrous 
peat rubbed through the hands. <A good 
watering should then be given, and the soil 
never after be allowed to become dry. 
Lapagerias are generally propagated by 
means of layers, but the demand for the 
white variety, which is still sold at rather 
high prices, has induced raisers to try more 
expeditious plans of propagation. Layering 
is, however, the safest plan. The shoots of 
the previous season are simply bent down 
around the parent plant, and pegged on a 
bed of peat and sand, and covered over, 
leaving the point of the layer above the 
soil. Roots are formed at the joints, and 
several plants sometimes spring from the 
same shoot, springing up like Vine eyes 








dependent upon the manner of sowing the seed, 
which operation should be performed thinly, 
whether in drills or broadcast on a seed-bed, in 
order that the plants may not be weakened, 
for thousands of plants are crippled and 


damaged for life by overcrowding in nursery 


beds and lines, which no subsequent attention 
can repair, 


Thinning and Harthing.—On the heels 
of thin sowing severe and prompt thinnings 
must follow, which thinnings may be planted in 
either of the ways described further on, But I 
will first deal with rows planted so widely apart 
as to be left till the Leeks have attained their 
full size where sown. As soon as the crop is 
thinned to about 1 ft. from plant to plant, hoe 
the ground well to clear the surface of seed 
weeds ; within a week, draw some loose sweet 
earth up, so as nearly totouch the Leeks on either 
side, and leave a small ridge 1 in. or 2 in. from 
the plants, which will then stand in a smal! drill. 
Hoe the level surface again, and as the Leeks 
grow, draw a fresh supply of fine, sweet soil to 
increase the size of the ridge, and so proceed 
throughout the season. As they develop in size 
of top and number of roots, sprinkle a little 
guano on the surface before each earthing up, 
and flood it occasionally with guano water or 
house or yard sewage, for the Leek is a mois- 
ture-loving plant with a superabundance of 
roots, and should never be allowed to become 
dry ; if the plants receive such stimulating and 
nourishing treatment as that just mentioned, 
they will make extraordinary progress. After 
August the earth may be drawn up quite close 
to the stems on either side, forming a ridge from 
about 1 ft. to 14 ft. in height, which will have 
the effect of blanching the stems to that height, 
and will insure that whiteness, solidity, and 
mildness which are the chief recommendations 
of a perfect Leek, 


Growing in Trenches,—Another mode 


of growing fine Leeks is to form trenches for 


them in the same way as for Celery, though not 
so wide—9 in. or 12 in, being quite sufficient, 


keep well without running to seed till April or 
May. Many cultivators take up their Leeks in 
the autumn, and ‘‘heel” them in closely to- 
gether, and rather deeper than previously, after 
the manner of Broccoli; some also cut off the 
roots, and store them in earth or sand like 
Celery is preserved in cold climates ; they are, 
however, apt to lose flavour when kept long 
after this fashion either in the ground or ina 
cool cellar. It is a common practice with those 
who wish to prolong the Leek season as far into 
the summer as possible to lift the entire crop 
about the middle of March, and lay in the plants 
pretty closely together, without unduly crowd- 
ing them, in a north border, choosing the shadiest 
and coolest position. 

Varieties. — There are several kinds of 
Leeks, as the St. David’s, Musselburgh, London 
Flag, Ayton Castle Giant, Large Rouen, and 
others, all garden selections from the original 
species—Allium Porrum, and perhaps A. sativum 
and A. lineare, either of which will develop 
into fine Leeks if well cultivated. There are 
few plants that pay better for liberal treat- 
ment, or sooner resent neglect in any shape, 
than Leeks, 


. . 


Scarlet Runners for London Gar- 
dens.—On my way through Hammersmith the 
other day I noticed that the outhouses belong- 
ing to several cottages were almost entirely hid- 
den by the green foliage and flowers éf the 
Scarlet Runner ; and, contrasting these places 
with others that were black and grim-looking, I 
could not but regret that so few of the inhabi- 
tants of London turn to account their small but 
valuable space in this way. Nothing is more 
easily accomplished than to cover all available 
spaces with Scarlet Runners, which, in addition 
to forming a pleasing and refreshing sight to 
passers-by, would be a source of pleasure, as 
well as a pecuniary benefit, to the occupiers. A 
plentiful supply of water and a fairly-drained 
ordinary soil is all that is required to ensure 
success, Liquid manure is, of course, a great 
help in poor soils. —S, 








Ocr. 16, 1880.] 


Parsley for Winter.—I know of no- 
thing in a small way so useful as Parsley. Many 
take it up and grow it under glass, but no cod- 
dling is needed, When we plant our Broccoli in 
July, we take a little Parsley seed and sow it 
broadeast amongst them. ‘The young Parsley 
plants grow with the Broccoli, the large leaves 
of which duly protect them in the winter, so 
that a good supply is always at hand,—R. G. 


Lifting, Wintering,and Cooking Beet- 
root.—Frost is most injurious to Beetroots, 
which should, therefore, be dug up by the end of 
October, or provision should be made for pro- 
tecting them in the ground, in the event of 
Severe weather setting in; this latter mode, 
though it entails the greatest amount of labour, 
is really the best way of preserving the full 
flavour of the root. ‘Stable litter, hay-bands, 
or Bracken (Pteris aquilina) will effectually 
protect Beet, but, of course, where neatness is 
studied rather than utility, this manner of pro- 
tection should not be thought of ; in that case, 
the roots should be dug up at the time men- 
tioned above, and.‘‘ clamped” in the same way 
as Potatoes ; or they may be layered in dry soil 
or sand in a cool shed, but it must be really 
cool, or they will start into growth and the 
flavour will become deteriorated. When lifted, 
the tops should not be cut but screwed off, and 
the roots should not be injured more than can 
be helped, as such injury induces decay. Before 
cooking, the roots should be well washed, but 
not peeled or scraped, or in any way bruised, 
for, 1f such be the case, much of the saccharine 
matter escapes during the boiling, a process to 
which preference is generally given, and this 
mode of cooking doubtless renders Beet most 
agreeable to the generality of palates ; though 
some prefer to bake it, by which mode a deeper 
colour of flesh is ensured and a firmer texture, 
and where these are desired, or the roots much 
bruised, baking should be the plan adopted.— 
W. W. 

———— 





A Cure for Clubbing in Cabbages.— 
During this season I have been greatly troubled 
with clubbing amongst the several varieties of 
the Cabbage family, for the removal of which 
I have tried sundry remedies. The following 
treatment [have found to be quite successful :— 
Having planted seven rows of Brussels Sprouts 
by way of experiment, I made a paste of equal 
parts of loam and manure, to which I added 
some red lead, mixing all well together ; the 
roots of two rows of the plants were covered 
with the paste exposed to the sun for an hour 
and then planted ; the plants in these two rows 
are quite as large again as the others, and are 
all of equal size, while the remaining five rows 
are clubbed, and they seem to diminish instead 
of increase in size.—W. S, 


Destroying Wasps’ Nests.—I have 
seen many remarks lately about the unusual 
number of wasps and the best mode of taking 
their nests. I have taken ten about my house 
with the greatest ease and safety by means of 
a common squib of gunpowder rather moist. Go 
after dark to the nest, light the squib, and put 
it into the hole; then put a sod on the top for 
two or three minutes ; then dig out the grubs 
and comb and destroy them, Pouring in water 
or coal-tar, &¢., will not do, as very often the 
nest is higher than the hole ; and although the 
wasps are stupified for a time they revive after- 
wards, and the young ones hatch out. To 
destroy the nests properly the grubs and comb 


must be dug out, and ‘the grubs make good 
bait for fishing.—D, 


Salt as Manure.—When applied as a 
winter dressing to vacant land the beneficial 
results of salt are twofold—it destroys insects, 
and, when thoroughly incorporated with the soil, 
eventually assists growth. When applied to 
crops in a growing condition, the best plan is to 
administer it in a liquid state and largely diluted 
with water, for although some vegetables will 
withstand strong applications of it, itis at all 
times wisest to use it harmless as regards 
strength, and to give it more frequently. Most 
of the Cabbage tribe are improved by its appli- 
cation, also such root cops as Beet, Parsnips, 
&c. ; Celery is likewise greatly invigorated by 
it when given in a liquid form, and its applica- 
tion is a means of keeping off the attacks of 
slugs and similar plagues, which in some soils 
greatly disfigure it.—J, G, 
































end, But with the method here described no 


rapidly done, and the rows will be so straight, 
that in looking along them the first tree will 
hide all the rest. 
say about 8 ft. long and 6 in. wide, as shown in 
fig. 2, and cut a notch in one side at the middle, 
just large enough to let in the stem of a tree, 















FRUIT. 
SETTING OUT ORCHARDS. 


be kept in view: the first is to do the work 
well, and the second is to do it at small expense. 
If needless cost is avoided, the owner can afford 
to perform the operation better than where 
every part is encumbered with heavy outlay. 
For example, if instead of doing all the dig- 
ging by hand labour, a large part can be effected 
with horse power, there will be less occasion or 
excuse for its superficial performance. The 
more nearly straight the rows are set, the easier 
will it be to cultivate between the trees, The 
best way is to mark off intended rows with stakes 
driven into the ground on the four sides of the 
allotted piece of ground. Procure a strong 
cord, which may be as long as one side of the 
ground, or as long asa portion. With a mea- 
sured pole mark off the distance for each tree, 
and stick a common pin through at that point 
as a temporary mark. ‘Then, for permanent 
and more visible marks, sew red yarn through 
the cord ; this may be easily seen in future 
operations. This cord will enable the operator 
to stake out easily and correctly the four sides 
of the lot. Be careful to have these outside rows 
of stakes straight. Next, to save the labour 
of digging large holes by hand, and to supply a 
deep mellow bed of soil for the future roots of 
the trees, run the plough straight across the 
field between opposite stakes for each row. 
Allow 6 ft. wide for each ploughed strip of 
ground, beginning outside of this strip and 
throwing the soil outwards from the centre, 
Repeat this ploughing, and then deepen the 
loosened bed of earth with a subsoil plough. 
Previous under-drainage is, of course, essential 
if the subsoil is liable to hold standing water; 
and the addition of old manure, to be repeatedly 
mixed in while the successive ploughings are 
going on, will materially aid growth if the land 
inclines to sterility. The owner need not deem 
it wasted labour to do several successive plough- 
ings, for the more mellow the bed of soil is 
made the better it will be for the trees, and 
the easier will be the work of planting them. 
Everything is now ready for final staking and 
planting. Take the cord already marked and 
stretch it from stake to stake in the middle of 
each ploughed strip of ground. Stretch it just 
enough to reach the opposite stake, and fasten 
it. Then proceed to stick in a small peg or 
corn-cob at every red yarn mark. The exact 
place for every tree is thus rapidly made, and 
when the whole ground is marked, it will be 


In this operation two important requisites must 
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Bore a hole" through each end exactly at equal 
distances from this notch. Then whenever a 
tree is to be planted, place the middle notch 
around the peg, and thrust two other pegs 
through the holes at the ends. Then take up 
the board, leaving these two pegs, dig the 
hole, replace the board, and set the tree in the 
notch. Proceed in this way till the whole 
orchard is planted. It is obvious that the trees 
will stand precisely where the first pegs were 
placed, and will range in perfect rows. A large 
number or series of the two pins may be set 
successively by the board, so that a number of 
workmen may be digging and planting at the 
same time.—Oountry Gentleman, 








Pruning Bush Fruits.—The pruning 
season being close at hand, a few words on the 
subject may not be unacceptable, The Goose- 
berry, though undoubtedly one of the most 
popular of fruits, is nevertheless seldom managed 
as well.as it ought to be. It may often be seen 
in the form of a stunted, starved bush, crowded 
with old, Moss-grown, unfruitful wood, or asa 
great, overgrown, ungainly bush, with nothing 
in the shape of fruit-bearing wood about it. In 
a general way, both these incongruities arise 
from mismanagement. Another form of mis- 
management may be found even in some well- 
kept gardens, where the bushes are annually 
pruned into some symmetrical form, regardless 
of their fruit-bearing properties. The Goose- 
berry will grow and succeed well in almost any 
soil, but it does best, undoubtedly, on deep, 
rich alluvial deposits. Grown in such soils it 
sometimes becomes, as regards size, a tree. 
Given a good suitable soil and healthy plants 
to begin with, there ought to be no difficulty 
in keeping Gooseberry bushes always in a shape- 
ly form and bristling with strong, clean, healthy 
fruit-bearing wood. It is no uncommon thing in 
many gardens to follow the pernicious practice 
of cutting the young wood back to two or three 
buds—a system decidedly wrong, because it 
does away with a large amount of fruit-bearing 
wood, and also because the Gooseberry, being 
naturally addicted to making spurs, this system 
induces it to make many that have eventually 
to be removed. To avoid this, it is necessary 
to remove entirely all superfluous wood and to 
leave the leading shoots quite two-thirds of 
their length. At the same time all overcrowd. 
ing must be avoided. Bushes treated in this 
manner rarely fail to produce heavy crops of 
fruit of the finest quality. It will also be found 
that they will bear well up to the very tips of 
the previous year’s growth, an important ad- 
vantage in cases where fruit is grown for 
profit. 

Red and White Currants, as a rule, produce 
fruit of finer quality when spurred close in than 








Fig. 1. 


like fig. 1. Without Stopping to look, they 
will all range perfectly both ways, 

The next thing is to set the trees, A common 
and slow way is to set each tree by looking both 
ways with the eye, requiring much time and 
care, and often obtaining crooked rows in the 


‘‘ranging”’ whatever is needed ; the work igs 


eae Pe ey were] 


Fig. 2. 


Next take a strip of board, 





when the wood is left at greater length. There- 
fore, the most satisfactory way of pruning these 
is to cut the current year’s growth back to two 
buds. In places where Sparrows do not pick out 
the fruit-buds Currant bushes may be pruned as 
soon as the leaf falls ; but where these little de- 
predators are plentiful it is perhaps as well to 
defer pruning until spring, unless, indeed, the 
bushes can be protected from their ravages by 
means of netting. Our method of pruning these 
is to entirely remove all the old and worn-out 
wood, also any superfluous young wood, always 
keeping an eye to the shape of the bush. The 
fruiting wood left is not shortened at all, or cut 
in any way, the great object being to have as 
great a quantity of strong, short-jointed wood 
as possible without overcrowding, 

Raspberries ought now to have all the old 
fruiting canes removed, in order to allow a free 
circulation of light and air through the planta- 
tion, without which it is useless to expect the 
wood to ripen or the fruit buds for the ensu- 
ing year to mature, After the leaf has fallen 
the young canes will have become hard and firm, 
and will be in a fit state to be shortened. The 
length will have to be determined by the ope- 
rator ; it should be regulated by the growth 
which the plants have made, as should also the 
number of canes to be left. Where the growth 
is vigorous from five to seven canes, from 5 ft, 
to 6 ft. high, may be left ; these may be slight- 
ly twisted round each other and bound at the 
top with a piece of Willow. The twisting causes 
them to break more regularly than they other- 
wise would do. Of course where Raspberries 
are grown as espaliers this twisting is unneces- 
ary.—T, 
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Out-of-door Grapes.—The summer of 
1879 was so sunless that few of the out-of-door 
Vine shoots of that year were sufficiently 
ripened to produce fruit-buds. But an excep- 
tion has to be made in favour of Miller’s Bur- 
gundy, which has, with me, produced a good 
many bunches, although small (they are 
generally small at the best), and which have 
ripened perfectly, and are ripening, in the 
present nice warm weather. The flavour of 
this Grape is exceedingly good, and Mr. Hoare, 
in his treatise on the culture of the Vine on 
open walls, truly describes it as ‘a very hardy 
and prolific Grape, and one which ripens 
perfectly in any season.” It may be remarked 
in contradistinction that Sweetwaters this 
year, in consequence of the non-ripening of 
their buds during the last, are, as regards crop, 
a total failure. The Black Grapes, such as the 
Miller and Esperione and allied kinds, seem to 
be decidedly preferable to Sweetwaters and 
White Muscadines as regards fruitfulness in 
unfavourable seasons.—J. M., South Hants. 


—————— ae 





Autumn Crocuses.—This is a name ap- 





plied to the autumn Meadow Saffrons (Colchi- 
cums) on account of the close resemblance of 
their flowers to those of 
the ordinary Crocuses. 
The genus Colchicum 
consists of hardy bulbs 
that flower in the au- 
tumn, just when sum- 
mer-blooming _ plants 
have lost their freshness, 
and when the days begin 


rapidly to shorten. Un- 
like many bulbous 
plants, their presence 


in the ground early in 
spring, when the bor- 
ders are being prepared 
for summer-flowering 
per is not likely to 
5e overlooked, for after 
the flowers have disap- 
peared in autumn, we 
find no trace,of them 
aboveground during the 
winter months, but 
amongst the earliest har- 
bingers of spring appear 
the vigorous leaf-stems, 
bearing three or more 
leaves, and carrying with 
them the seed-pod or 
capsule. It would hardly 
be possible for those who 
have not seen the various 
varieties of Colchicum 
in bloom to conceive how 
beautiful they are in 
the flower garden, and 
how valuable for prolonging the succession of 
flowers. In September and October, and even 
in November, the display produced by a good 
collection of Colchicums proves most attractive. 
Some of the varieties have beautifully chequered 
flowers, and most of them are so floriferous as to 
cover the ground with a sheet of blossom, and 
as the leaves do not appear till spring, at a little 
distance the effect is peculiar, there being noth- 
ing but colour. The best position in the flower 
garden for Colchicums in the mixed flower and 
shrubbery border, or separate little beds may be 
jade on purpese for them, where they can be 
planted in carpets of Stonecrops (Sedums) 
or Mosses, se that the blooms will not 
get splashed with soil during heavy rains. 
All the species may ke grown successfully in or- 
dinary garden soil, but to have them in per- 
fection, choose a situation fully exposed to the 
sun, with the soil of a sandy character,; in fact, 
‘such a spot as is likely to dry up during summer 
—here they will luxuriate and enjoy the 
autumn, winter, and early spring rains, Col- 
‘chicams may also be grown in pans or vases in 
the same way as the spring Crocuses, and they 
will also succeed in small vases of water like 
Hyacinths. They require to be planted in June, 
July, or August whilst the bulbs are at rest. 
‘The species and varieties most worthy of culti- 
vation are ©, autumnale, the well-known British 
species, with its many varieties, varying in 
colour from deep purple, rosy-purple, and rose 
tbo pure white, while some forms are more or less 
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striped with white; the same species has also 
several very beautiful double forms. C. byzan- 
tinum, which we now figure, is a noble species, 
the petals of which are of good substance and 
very regular in outline—the whole flower most 
perfect inform. — Of this species there is also a 
handsome form with variegated foliage, C. varie- 
gatum, and another very beautiful kind named 
CG. Parkinsoni (figured in GARDENING, Octo- 
ber 11, 1879) has the flowers chequered in a 
manner somewhat similar to the Snakeshead 
(Fritillaria Meleagris) ; C. speciosum is probably 
the noblest plant of the family. It is a native 
of the Caucasus, and it is also said to inhabit the 
south-west shores of the Caspian Sea.  Al- 
though this species varies a little in point of 
colouring, the annexed illustration in no way 
exaggerates the beauty of the plant or its size, 
but may be regarded as a good typical specimen ; 
a few, however, are a little darker in colouring. 
LikeC. byzantinum, it is exceedingly floriferous, 
as indeed are all the section more or less, each 
bulb throwing up many flowers. There are 


many other species of Colchicum well worthy of 


cultivation, but those just enumerated may be 
considered the best. 


Chrysanthemums in Pots. — Cold 
nights remind us that frost is near at hand, and 











Autumn Crocus (Colchicum byzantinum). 


that it is high time that even such hardy plants 
as Chrysanthemums should be safely housed, 


temporary shelter to preserve their buds from 
injury should cold weather set in. In cases 
where they are removed to the shelter of glass, 
it should be where they can have a damp at- 


an occasional syringing, the plants will be all 
the better for it. See that they are kept wellsup- 
plied with liquid manure, and never allow them 


not attain their full size or proper development. 


October, potted, and stored under glass. 


or be so stationed that they can be afforded 


mosphere surrounding them, such as is afforded 
by standing on th? soil of an orchard house or 
Peach border, and if this be supplemented by 


to become at all dry at the root, or the foliage 
will soon become shabby, and the blooms will 


Wiutering the Rice-paper Plant.— 
The usual mode of wintering this plant, Aralia 
papyrifera, is in greenhouses; even those used 
in the flower garden in summer are taken up in 
Such, 


(Oct. 16, 1880, 















































































soon as all fear of hard frost in spring is over 
the bands may be removed.—W. F. 


Calceolaria amplexicaulis. — This, 
though in some cases discarded from the flower 
garden, is, nevertheless, a most useful vase plant, 
its shade of yellow being so pure and delicate. 
This morning I measured some shoots about 3 ft. 
long hanging from the sides of a large vase of 
mixed plants. Tropzolum Lobbianum is a good 
companion plant to it, the shoots drooping almost 
any length. It is still the most beautiful of 
Calceolarias, and the most useful where its free 
habit is not objected to.—P. M. 


TUBEROSES FLOWERING THE SECOND 
YEAR, 


In the description of Tuberoses grown out-of- 
doors at Mr. Ware’s, which formed the frontis- 
piece of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of Sept. 25, I 
find that the idea of the bulbs being of little 
service after the first year of flowering is still 
adhered to. But as we have had them flower 
far better the second year than the first after 
importation, I venture to ask some of your read- 
ers to give the plan a fair trial before throwing 
the bulbs away, as is usually done, after flower- 
ing. That Hyacinths and similar bulbs do not 
flower well the second year after forcing is quite 
correct, as stated by your correspondent; but, 
considering the treatment they receive after 
flowering, this is not remarkable, as bulbs of all 
kinds that depend so much on fully maturing 
their foliage, and thereby laying up a store of 
organised matter in the bulbs for producing 
flower-spikes the following year, cannot be ex- 
pected to flower if either deprived of their leaves 
altogether, or their chance of perfecting their 
growth almost destroyed by placing them either 
under half dark stages, or suddenly setting them 
out in the cold, or drying off before their growth 
is half completed. In fact, imported bulbs are 
treated, in the majority of cases, as if their term 
of existence was at an end as soon as they had 
flowered the first, for it is nothing unusual to 
find the sticks that are put to Hyacinth flowers 
inserted right in the heart of the bulbs, and pro- 
bably piercing the bulb that would flower the 
next year right through. If they do not flower 
much the second year after this kind of treat- 
ment it is not anything remarkable, but rather 
that they maintain their vitality and flower at 
all. I could enumerate many good examples of 
more rational treatment, but sufficient to illus- 
trate my meaning is the fact that many of the 
most successful growers of the much admired 
Lily of the Valley have forced the same roots 
several years in succession ; but to do this they 
take the greatest care of the foliage, for one 
might as well expect our hardy Lilacs, Deutzias, 
&c., to flower well year after year, if treated 
like bulbs often are. They are all naturally 
free flowerers every year, and only fail under 
very adverse circumstances. But returning 
to [uberoses, I may say that when our roots 
ceased flowering last year, they were placed on 
a shelf in a cool, span-roofed house, and gradu- 
ally ripened off by giving less water, and as soon 
as they showed signs of growth in spring they 
were shaken out from the old soil carefully, and 
re-potted in rich, light material, and plunged in 
a Cucumber pit. They grew away rapidly, so 
that we gave a shift into larger pots, and as the 
summer advanced we gave plenty of air, with 
abundance of moisture at the root and overhead, 
Astheir flower-spikes pushed up weremoved them 
to acool orchard house, where they perfected very 
fine trusses or spikes of their wax-like flowers, 
three or four spikes of a dozen flowers each to a 
pot, and as they made equally good leaf growth 
as last year, I see no reason why they should not 
flower equally well next year, and any not re- 
quired for pot culture will be tried planted out- 
of-doors, and next year I hope to report as satis- 
factory a result as that recorded at page 352. 
J, GRooM. 


too, is the safest plan, but where stock is plenti- nee 
ful, the plants strong, and have been growing A Pansy Election.—The greater uumber 
out of doors during summer, the following plan, | of gardening amateurs have limited space, limi- 
which is practised at Battersea Park, may be | ted means, and few opportunities of seeing for 
tried : Mulch the ground over their roots with | themselves the numerous varieties of each kind 
leaves or litter, and twist a straw or hay-band | of flower that they wish to grow. For these 
around the stems of the plants. In spring, by | reasons a selection of a few of the very best 
pruning back to prominent eyes in the old wood, | varieties is at once their best policy and their 
the plants soon start into growth and progress | most difficult task. They cannot see for them- 
vigorously, amply compensating with large and | selves the hundreds of varieties of the Rose, the 








broad leaves the care bestowed on them, As| Pansy, the Viola, &c,; they cannot trust to 
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catalogues ; they probably know no one who isa 
competent judge from whom to obtain the infor- 
mation and guidance they need, and they have 
neither time, space, nor means to try for them- 
selves one after another all the varieties con- 
tained in every nurseryman’s list and stock. For 
these reasons you would confer a great boon on 
your readers by holding what are called elections, 
to settle the relative merits of the different 
varieties of each kind of flower. May I suggest 
that you should help your inexperienced readers 
by kindly undertaking an election for the class 
of bedding Pansies and Violas. It is of no use 
attempting to distinguish a Pansy from a Viola 
for this purpose, as it is often difficult to 
determine under which class some varieties 
should be placed, and it matters not whether the 
variety be a Pansy or a Viola if it possess the 
qualities needed. I would suggest that ex- 
perienced persons be invited to favour us by 
recording their votes for the Pansies or Violas 
which they consider the very best for bedding 
purposes in answer to the following test ques- 
tions : Which are the three best varieties of 
purple, of blue, of yellow, and of white? 
their merits or qualifications being determined 
by their possession of the following qualities : 
(1) long and continuous blooming; (2) pro- 
fusion of bloom ; (3) high quality of the indi- 
vidual blooms, both as to shape, colour, and size ; 
(4) robustness of constitution, enabling them to 
stand cold and heat, and ordinary soil, and need- 
ing no coddling or special care; (5) dwarfness 
and compactness of habit, making them less 
liable to be injured by strong winds. It would 
undoubtedly be a great advantage to your inex- 
perienced readers to know what 12 varieties 
were considered by competent authorities to 
combine all the above qualifications in the high- 
est degree ; and also which variety of each colour 
was most generally voted to the highest place of 
excellence.—A PERPLEXED LOVER OF PANSIES 
AND VIOLAS. 

Pentstemon gentianoides.—This is 
the common garden Pentstemon bearing large 
panicles of purplish-red flowers during the 
summer months. It flourishes freely in light 
sandy soils, and forms full handsome bushes, 
but in wet clayey soils it perishes in wiuter. 
The florists’ varieties of Pentstemons are, per- 
haps, better adapted to stiff cold soils than this. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 
(Continued from page 343.) 

In the foremost rank of hardy flowers stand the 
Primrose and the Polyanthus. Their merits 
are too well known to need description ; at the 
same time I would observe that there exist 
many fine and distinct varieties of these charm- 
ing spring flowers which do not appear to, be 
extensively grown. Some few of them appear 
to need especial care, but the majority are of 
easy culture, are extremely hardy, and bloom 
most abundantly. 

Primroses. — These are very pretty and 
effective, and comprise shades of crimson, purple, 
rose, yellow, lilac, and white, and it is easy to 
form by their means alone a most interesting 
feature in the garden. What they really need in 
order to grow them to perfection 1s a free, fairly 
enriched soil, and if accorded a position where 
they may enjoy positive shade they will repay 
such care by a luxuriant growth, increasing in 
strength and beauty with each succeeding year. 
P. cortusoides amcena is a charming plant, 
which should be in every garden. It has this 
year proved itself to be extremely hardy, grow- 
ing with thegreatest freedom, and flowering pro- 
fusely in well-drained positions atanearly period 
of the year. The foliage of this Japanese Prim- 
rose has an extremely fresh and verdant appear- 
ance, showing up to great advantage the nume- 
rous umbels of rose-coloured flowers which issue 
from it. This is one of the very first plants that 
anamateurcommencing thecultureofhardy peren- 
nials should procure, as it is no less distinct than 
beautiful. Primula denticulata is a pretty and 
interesting little plant of vigorous growth, with 
fresh bright green foliage and_ bluish-lilac 
blooms, It is a moisture-loving plant, and 
should be accorded a sheltered situation, as, 
blooming at an early period of the year, it is 
apt when growing in ay open, exposed position 
to be much disfigured by heavy rains. P. 
capitata is anattractiye kind, which flowers at 
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a much later period and is worthy of a place in 
any collection ; and the beautiful P. japonica 
must not be forgotten. I should, however, 
mention that this latter plant is somewhat 
capricious in its likings, being liable in some 
soils and situations to die off in the winter, 
Those whoare favoured with anice, mellow, sandy, 
well-drained loam may hope to attain complete 
success in the culture of this handsome member 
of the Primrose family, taking the precau- 
tion, however, of protecting the crowns with 
a little litter during periods of severe weather. 
It is, however, more the combination of cold 
and wet than cold itself that is to be dreaded. 
Planting, therefore, in free, well-drained soil 
will do much towards securing good results in 
the culture of this plant. Another interesting 
and pretty kind is found in P. farinosa, a native 
species, forming dense tufts of silvery foliage. 
It should be accorded a damp situation. There 
are also P. luteola, involucrata, integrifolia, and 
scotica, all of them beautiful, and worthy of a 
place in any collection of hardy plants. 

The Polyanthus.—This is a charmingly 








Common Pentstemon (P. gentianoides), 


effective plant, the presence of which would of 
itself suffice to render a garden gay and inter- 
esting in early spring. The Polyanthus has 
long been subjected to the manipulations of the 
florist, and many beautiful named varieties of it 
still exists, many of which, however, require | 
some protection against the vicissitudes of an 
English winter, and which display their lovely 
markings to much greater advantage when af- 
forded the shelter of a glass roof at the bloom- 
ing period. I should, however, observe that | 
it is not from cold that the plants suffer, but 
from the combined influences of cold and wet. 
A cold frame, therefore, is all that is needed to 
preserve them in health and vigour. The named 
varieties of the Polyanthus are rarely seen in 
good condition, and although growers are com- 
mencing to pay more attention to them, owners 
of| small gardens who may not wish to be| 
troubled with tender plants would find in the | 
Polyanthus a fine subject fora hobby. A col-| 
lection of two or three dozen kinds would afford 
much pleasure and occupation, and in yearly 
raising a batch of seedlings from them there 
would be the gratification of obtaining new 
and interesting forms, and there is always the 
chance of raising a new yariety of sterling 





There would also be the advantage of obtain- 
ing a number of fine, showy flowers for the 
embellishment of the flower garden. Those who 
might desire to quickly work up a stock of 
plants for open-air decoration should procure a 
packet of seed of a first-class strain. Sow early 
in spring in well-drained pans of sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, two-thirds of the latter to one 
of the former, slightly covering the seed and 
placing the pan in a frame, and covering it with 
a pane of glass. When the seedlings appear, 
gradually inure them to full exposure, and when 
large enough to handle prick them out in pots 
of free soil, or in a bed of prepared soil in a 
frame. If planted thinly they may remain there 
until the latter end of August, when they should 
be placed in the positions which they are to 
occupy permanently. It will thus be seen that 
good, strong, healthy specimens will be secured 
by the commencement of winter, which, if they 
have been planted in congenial soil, cannot fail 
to make a brave display the following spring. 
If a frame cannot be devoted to them, prepare a 
nice bed of free soil in a cool situation, choosing, 
if possible, a position 
screened from the noon- 
day sun, but where its 
morning and evening 
rays penetrate. Prick 
them out about 6 in. 
apart, and attend care- 
fully to watering, sprink- 
ling overhead at least 
twice a day in hot wea- 
ther, as, unless the Po- 
lyanthus is kept cool 
and moist, it quickly 
falls a prey to red spider. 
Plants of choice kinds 
grown in pots of both 
Primroses and Polyan- 
thuses should be re- 
potted about the latter 
end of August, shaking 
away all the old soil, 
dividing the crowns, 
potting each one sepa- 
rately in a 44-in. pot, or 
if larger specimens are 
desired three may be put 
into a 6-in. pot. A com- 
post of two-thirds turfy 
loam to one-third leaf- 
mould and well-rotted 
manure suits them well. 
Water moderately for a 
time, and place in a cool 
situation until well es- 
tablished, when copious 
supplies of water must 
be given, and by the 
latter end of September 
the plants should be 
brought out into the 
full sun, there to remain 
until the latter end of 
October, when they 
should be placed either 
in a cool greenhouse or in 
a cold frame, giving air 
freely throughout the winter on all favourable 
opportunities. This treatment will result in the 
formation of well-developed, robust crowns, 
capable of producing vigorous stalks bearing 
blooms of surpassing quality, the grower 
haying as a reward for his pains the pleasure of 
seeing a brave display of these beautiful spring 
flowers some time before they come into bloom 
in the openair. It has always been a matter of 
considerable surprise to me that the Primrose 
and Polyanthus should not be more generally 
grown for conservatory and room decoration. 

They need no forcing, the protection which 
they receive being alone sufficient to bring them 
fully into bloom at a time when our gardens 
are comparatively bare of colour. Even those 
who have no glass accommodation whatever 
may manage to enliven their dwellings with 
them at an early period of the year. Grow 
them as above advised, and on the approach 
of winter plunge the pots quite to the rims in 
ashes in a sheltered situation, protecting the 
crowns in frosty weather with a little litter. 
About the middle of January clear away all 
the old foliage, and place them in a cool room, 
and they will come finely into bloom. For 
windows having a north aspect it is difficult to 
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find flowering plants that will grow into beauty 
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generally termed the h 
though many kinds of flowers 
ginning to look weedy, others, such as Michael- 
mas Daisies, herbaceous Phloxes, Anemone 
japonica, and Stocks, are likely to keep up a 
succession till severe frost destroys them ; mean- 
while a little extra attention in the removal of 
weeds, decayed flowers, and fallen leaves will 
add to the fuller enjoyment of such flowers. As 
soon as the leaves are off the trees, and thereis no 
further likelihood of litter on that account, the 
borders may be lightly forked over, and any 
plants the stock of which it is desired to in- 
crease may then be divided. Most kinds will 
pear division with impunity ; at the same time 
it is well to remember that, as a rule, established 
plants flower most profusely ; therefore, except 
for the purpose of increasing the stock, or pre- 
venting encroachments, such division is unde- 
sirable except at rare intervals, Plants on rock- 
work requiring re-arrangement or propagation 
by division may also now be carried out in their 
case. Sub-tropical plants that are intended to 
be preserved ought now to be housed. Those 
having no accommodation for wintering large 
plants of this character must depend for a 
supply solely on seedlings raised in January and 
February, and therefore the plants can be left in 
the beds till the frost has done its worst. Up 
to last winter Cannas wintered sately in the beds 
in which they grew with the protection of 
bracken, but all were then killed; they will 
therefore this season be lifted and wintered ina 
shed, from which frost can be excluded. Abuti- 
lons are worthy of being housed early, as if 

laced in an intermediate house they soon re- 
establish themselves, and are invaluable for the 
production of flowers at a season when they are 
scarcest. Dracenas and Palms are also valu- 
able for indoor winter decoration, and these 
too should be taken up early. 

Though we have not yet experienced any sharp 
frost, it will not be safe to risk out any longer 
tender bedding plants which are intended to be 
preserved, All the fine-foliaged Pelargoniums 
are most susceptible of injury, and if at all 
frost-bitten wintering them safely is a difficult 
matter. All other bedding plants which have 
been propagated for stock ought now to be 
housed, but they should have as much venti- 
lation as it is possible to give them whenever 
the weather is favourable. Damp is their 
greatest enemy, and as the careless use of the 
water-pot tends to engender such damp quite 
as much as atmospheric conditions, this should 
be avoided, ‘There is now such a wealth of 
plants suitable for filling beds in winter, that 
empty or bare beds ought not to be thought 
of; a list of some plants most suitable for this 
purpose was given ina former note. Our hope 
is that very shortly summer bedding will be so 
largely composed of hardy plants that but little 
supplementary planting will be required for the 
winter season, If this were the case the strong- 
est objection that is with good reason advanced 
by the opponents of summer bedding, viz., its 
transitory character, would be done away 
with. 

Auriculas.—Hardy Alpine Auriculas make 
very beautiful spring flowering plants in the 
open borders. They may now be planted ,in 
an open position, but they had better not be 
where the sun shines too much upon them. It 
would not do much harm at present, nor in 
early spring, but as the plants are intended to 
remain all through the summer months, it is at 


in early spring. The Primrose and Polyanthus 
delight in a cool, sun-secluded situation, ex- 
panding their pretty cheerful blooms quite as 
freely as if placed in a lighter position, and 
lasting a long time in pertiection. Two excel- 
lent varieties of the Polyanthus, either for bed- 
ding purposes or for pot culture, are Early 
Admirable and Golden Plover, the former be- 
ing arich crimson, the latter golden-yellow ; the 
effect which they produce when massed is very 
fine indeed, Those, however, wishing to form 
a collection of named kinds must consult the 
catalogue of some firm making a speciality of 
this class of plant. 

Pinks, — Another beautiful flower to 
which I would direct attention is the Pink. I 
feel quite sure that were it more generally known 
that so many charming varieties exist of this old- 
fashioned flower some of them would be found 
in every garden, The inclination which has of 
late years prevailed to fill our gardens with 
flowers of brilliant hue is probably the cause of 
their being so little grown. Let us, however, 
hope that a more refined taste will in future 
guide the operations of those interested in 
flower gardening, and that we shall see these 
pretty, free-flowering subjects, with their chaste, 
refined colours and delicate markings, fully re- 
instated in public favour. Unlike their near 
relations, the Picotee and Carnation, many of 
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which are of delicate consti 
no means fastidious with respect to soil or situa- 
tion, a fact which renders them of great value to 
the owners of villa and suburban gardens 
generally, who often suffer under considerable 
disadvantages in this respect. Im any case, 
however, the soil should be well worked before 
planting, and if of a heavy, retentive nature, it 
should be lightened by the admixture of some 
river sand or leaf-mould. Good, healthy plants 
procured now and planted carefully will get well 
established by the winter, and will flower freely 
next year. J. CORNHILL. 
(To be continued. ) 








THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 18.—Potting Tropeolum Jarratti, Charles 
X. Lilac, and Kalmia latifolia, also Lilium speciosum 
(ancifolium) album aad rubrum in peat and sand, late 
Stocks for winter flowering, and Echeverias from bor- 
ders; planting bulbs in flower beds, Brier Stocks for bud- 
ding, and Box for edgings ; removing Centaureas from 
flower garden and plunging them inacoldframe; taking 
up Dahlias, the tops of which are all killed; taking up 
| | Endive and putting it where it can be protected ; shitting 
double Wallflowers into 6-in. pots; nailing Currants and 
Gooseberries on walls; putting Chrysanthemums into 
conservatory and all Strawberries in pots under cover ; 
gathering all Scarlet Runners which are fit for use; 
taking up Carrots and Beetroot; thinning some of the 
inside shoots from Nut trees; hoeing among young 
Strawberry plants; cleaning Asparagus beds. 

Oct. 19.—Sowing Nemophila and Saponaria in pots ; 
planting Wellingtonias, standard Roses, Hollies, Wall- 
flowers, Silenes, and Tulips, also planting Lettuces under 
the protection of ahedge; washing Orange trees; sweep- 
ing centres of walks to keep leaves from being trodden in 
the gravel. 

Oct. 20.—Potting variegated Dactylis for flower 
beds; putting a few more Primulas into 8-in. pots; 
| taking off Chrysanthemum layers ; putting some Pears 
| in a warm place to ripen; getting all Strawberry plants, 
Pinks, and Carnations stacked ; taking up Lettuces and 
putting them under protectors in front of south wall ; 
washing a Fig tree infested with scale with soft soap; 
top-dressing Peach house outside border with 4in. of 
bones, short manure, and loam ; trimming up conserva- 
tory creepers. 

Oct. 21.—Potting 














. Forget-me-nots for flowering in 
pots ; planting Feverfew, also Aubrietias, Arabis, Alys- 
sum, and Pansies in beds ; examining the roots of Cherry 
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ready, and if but few roots hav 
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be put out without delay, so that the 
become established before the winter. 
only Hollyhocks 
plants, o 
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loose and dry 
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causes an unhealthy growth through 
ness of the soil. 
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killed in winter by the frosts and w 
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Carnations and Picotees.—Continue 
pot off rooted layers of these as soon as they are 
e been made the 
ame, and be 


aded from the sun until they are established. 


Those intending to purchase Carnations and 
Picotees should now do so; they move best at 
this season just as they are taken from the 
parent plants. 


Hollyhocks.—Seedling plants should now 
y may 
Not 
, but also many other hardy 
ften suffer from inclement winters, 
their not being established before frost 
Much depends, too, upon the state of 
e of which should be kept 
by being frequently stirred up 
A close, hard surface sometimes 
the sour- 
These remarks apply to all 
flowers put out in the 
pen ground. 


Pansies.—Hardy plants in pots increase 


almost too fast, but it is nearly impossible to 


esist the temptation of trying to grow a frame- 
ul under glass. Last season 1t was late before 
n the beds, and they 
o-thirds of them were 
et com- 
d before 
not one would have been 
We will grow one of each variety in 
ably the others will be placed 
kept under glass to be planted 
ther 


Glasshouses. 
Eucharis.—Amongst large white flowers 


where acontinuous supply is wanted, there are 
few, if any, that equal the Kuch 
the well-known E. amazonica. 


aris, especially 
No matter how 
extensive the stock may be, it is necessary to 
vary the treatment with portions of it, so as to 
ensure a successional supply of bloom, other- 
wise it is quite possible that, even with a mode- 
rate-sized houseful of it the cultivator may find 
himself at times for a considerable period with- 
out so much as a single flower, whilst at other 
times there may be many more forthcoming 
than are needed. During winter the flowers are 
of most use, and if the portion of the stock that 
bloomed and made growth early in the season, 
and have been kept sufficiently dry with more 
air, so asto check further leaf production, are 
now put into a brisk heat, they will very soon 
begin to throw up iower-stems. By similarly 
treating another portion, so as to induce rest 
for the next two months, they will by the close 
of the year be in a condition for forcing, the 
flowers they produced keeping up a supply till 
spring is well advanced. It is only by treating 
this plant systematically that its blooms can be 
had at the time wanted. Independent of the 
value of its/flowers for cutting, the purpose for 
which it is most generally grown, where 
blooming plants are required to occupy small 
vases and similar contrivances, there are few 
plants so effective as single bulbs of this Eu- 
charis grown in 6-in. pots ; the four or five 
healthy leaves from which spring a single stem 
of flowers with which a well-managed plant is 
furnished have an effect so employed such as 
few other subjects are capable of producing. 
The flowers will keep on the plants in a tem- 
perature of an ordinary living room for ten or 





that season when the sun’s rays have an injurious 
effect upon them. The soil should be good and 
well trenched, placing some well rotted manure 
from 6 in. to 1 ft. below the surface. In plant- 
ing it is very desirable to place some good 
fresh maiden loam round the roots if it can be 
obtained ; if not, the plants will succeed with- 
out it. Many complain that such plants as 
Auriculas disappear from the flower borders 
during summer; the heat and drought are 
plamed for this disappearance. No doubt Au- 
riculas do not like to be exposed to a flood of 
sunshine during summer, but they will live and 
thrive through this rather than be suffocated by 































trees, giving them some new soil; getting all Pelargo- 
niums from frames, &c., into house ; placing old roots of 
Salvia patens in boxes, and putting them under stage in 
back pit for cutting in spring ; sending in Raspberries, 
also Marie Louise Pears, and gathering Josephine de 
Malines and Glou Morceau ; top-dressing second Peach- 
house border with half-a-bag of bones, short manure, 
and loam; earthing-up July-sown Cabbage. 

Oct. 22.—Potting layered Carnations, also Lily of the 
Valley for forcing ; putting long straw over Laburnums 
in pots for forcing, and plunging Rhododendrons for the 


ing up Bath Cos Lettuces and 


same purpose in straw ; tak 
putting them under protection ; protecting Cauliflower 
heads by tying the leaves over them; beginning to nail 
Morello Cherries ; putting straw round Violet frames ; 
top-dressing early Vines with good loam, bones, sand, 
and horse-droppings ; turning manure for Seakale forc- 





ing; gathering Easter Beurré Pears. s 7 ah 
Oct. 23.—Planting Nemophila, Limnanthes, and Verbenas or zonal Pelargoniums, which cause 


not only the death of these beautiful flowers, 
put of many others besides of similar character. 
Weakly-growing herbaceous plants used to thrive 
well in borders, and they do so now when they 
are protected‘from the devouring influences of 
bedding plants mixed amongst them in sum- 
mer, 


; manuring Roses; earthing-up 
n the weather is dry; giving 
shading them 


Silene in flower-beds 
Celery for the last time whe 
| If Calceolaria cuttings a little air, and only 
for about an hour at noon. 


Flower Garden. 


At present by far the most interesting portion 
of the flower garden is the mixed, or what is 


welve days. and even when the weather is cold 
this Eucharis suffers less than most tender plants 
so treated. 

Ardisias.—These, which are amongst the 
best of all berry-bearing plants, are, in many 
cases, late in getting the berries fully coloured 
this year, and in order to accelerate this they 
will require keeping in a little more warmth 
than would be necessary during ordinary seasous ; 
but they must not be kept too hot, or frequently 
when submitted to a lower temperature the 
berries fall off prematurely. Plants raised from 
seed, or in spring from cuttings, must not be 
allowed to stay in the little pots which they oc- 
cupy too long, as the best system of cultivation 
to follow with them is getting them up toa suf- 
ficient size without delay ; for if they get into a 
stunted, slow-growing state they almost inva- 
riably lose their lower leaves, the effect of which 
is to make them so unsightly as to necessitate 
their being headed down, The tough, hard 
texture of their leaves is such as to guard them 
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much better against the attacks of insects than 
many plants, yet nevertheless if affected with 
aphides whilst the foliage is young its free de- 
velopment is stopped, Healthy leaves are requi- 
site for the satisfactory appearance of all plants, 
even in the case of those that are grown for their 
flowers; but with these Ardisias, as with all 
other subjects cultivated for their foliage and 
berries, it is doubly essential that the leaves 
should be perfect, 


Bouvardias,—The present treatment of 
these will require to be regulated by the time 
the flowers are required. So manageable are 
they, that little difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting them into bloom whenever wanted. As a 
matter of course, the strongest plants, such as 
grown from cut-back stools which bloomed last 
year, will be the furthest advanced in growth 
and in the best condition for blooming first ; 
they will bear as much heat as most things, and, 
where the plants are really strong, will furnish 
through the winter greater quantities of flowers 
in succession when submitted to a brisk heat 
than where treated to an intermediate tempera- 
ture. Plants like these, in common with others 
that make some growth through the winter, will 
be benefited by the application of manure water 
at short intervals; not only will it assist the 
development of the first flowers, but also those 
which come later upon the after growth, A 
portion of the stock of Poinsettias, Plumbagos, 
and Eranthemums will now need removal to 
the forcing pit where a structure of this de- 
scription is at command, and where not avail- 
able room must be made ina warm greenhouse, 
as a moderate heat is necessary to bring them 
in at the time required, as also to enable such 
plants as the Poinsettias to attain the full size 
which in ‘many places is required. Although 
they will bloom with less heat than is usually 
present in a general stove, still they are never 
so fine under the cooler treatment, See that 
the whole stock of all these plants is perfectly 
free from insect pests of all kinds, for, with 
plants like these, that it is necessary to keep in 
warm quarters, insects, if present, increase 
apace ; they also interfere with the flowering, 
and entail no end of labour to keep them down. 
In addition to the above, a portion of any 
others grown to flower during the winter should 
likewise be placed under the conditions of heat 
that will bring them on. 


Fruit. 
Fruit gathering will soon be at an end, and 


the fruit room will require careful management 
till all the fruit has undergone the ‘sweating ” 
process, which invariably takes place during the 
first week or two after storing. Keep the venti- 
lators open night and day (unless the weather is 
excessively wet), and as soon as the fruit seems 
dry, and has got thoroughly inured to the tem- 
perature of the room, then ventilate for about 
a couple of hours every fine day, and close up 
during wet, fog, and frost. The fruit should be 
stored as thinly as space will allow, both to in- 
sure its better keeping and. to permit its being 
examined for the purpose of removing any that 
have begun to decay. Any Specimens that it ig 
desired to keep for exhibition or other special 
purposes should, when 
Wrapped up separately 
Placed in drawers or boxes with the view of ex. 
Cluding atmospheric influences as much ag pos- 
sible. The weather is now most favourable for 
planting, root-pruning, and top-dressing, 
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IMPROVING CLAYEY SOILS, 


[WAVE repeatedly seen paragraphs in GarpEn- 
NG complaining of clay gardens and the diffi- 
dulty of working them: The usual proposed 
Yemedy has been ashes and once-burnt earth, 
but there is a plan about Ludlow which is much 
Used on the heavy clays, and which may throw 
@ light on the subject. The farmers in a dry 
time, and on their fallows, usually pare and 
burn the headlands, putting the combined goil 
and weeds in small heaps, and when both are 
Sifliciently dry setting them on fire, and letting 
tiem smoulder quietly until burnt out. The rem. 
nants of black clay soil are then spread over the 
Stound with most fertilising effect. Some years 
ago I read of a plan to take the adhesive pro- 
erties out of the clay permanently, and it was 
this: First drain the garden thoroughly to 
the depth of 3 ft, or 4 ft. If fall sufficient can be 











thoroughly dry, be! 
in tissue paper, and! 
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obtained, then on an elevated part place dry 
chips and small bits of wood in a long shape, 
like a Potato barrow, on the roof of a barn. 
Upon the wood place a layer of the garden 
clay, and upon that another layer of wood, and 
so on until the whole heap has reached a reason- 
able height. Then let the wood be ignited, but in 
such a manner that the mass should burn 
slowly, for a fierce heat would convert the clay 
into what is called about here clinkers, which 
would spoil all. When the whole has gently 
burnt out, the residuum will be black burnt clay, 
which will never become sticky or heavy again, 
but a nice soil with plenty of stamina to grow 
seeds, flowers, or trees, Not long agoI consulted 
a practical brick-maker about the feasibility 
of this plan, and he answered promptly that it 
would be quite easy to do, and moreover would 
answer, This plan can be tried on a small scale 
at first by any one afflicted with a strong clay 
garden, and the best plan to adopt would be to 
employ a regular brick-burner, so that) there 
may be no mistake, and if successful, of which 
I have little or no doubt, will extricate many 
from a vexatious dilemma, F. NAsH. 


a 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Clothing Bare Places under Trees. 
—Grass will not grow well under a dense shade ; 
even when frequently renewed the resultis un. 
satisfactory. Yet, im conspicuous positions, the 
bare earth has an objectionable appearance, and 
the substitution of something of an evergreen 
character becomes a matter of importance, 
Whatever is chosen must either have a creep- 
ing habit, like that of Ivy, throwing out roots 
wherever the branches come into contact with 
the soil, thus. always maintaining a clean, fresh 
appearance, or else like the Periwinkles, be 
able quickly to renew themselves from their 
base. Take, for instance, either the large or 
small Periwinkle; masses of either of these 
usually look worn and shabby towards the end 
of March, but trim off the discoloured growth 
and foliage, and in a short time they will be 
beautiful again; and if any light at all reach 
them, they will flower in the greatest profusion. 
There is scarcely anything so good as Peri- 
winkles for covering shady banks where the 
soil is of an inferior description. Even Ivy takes 
some time to establish itself in bad soil, but the 
large Common Periwinkle (Vinca major) will 
grow in anything and almost anywhere. One 
of the creeping-rooted St. John’s-worts (Hyperi- 
cum calycinum) will also grow well in shady 
positions ; once get it established, and cut it 
back occasionally, and it will give no further 
trouble ; but all leaves that fall upon and are 
buried amongst its branches, or that are drifted 
by the wind, if not absolutely unsightly, should 
be allowed to remain for the purpose of afford- 
ing nourishment. Euonymus radicans variegatus 
will likewise grow in shady places, and when 
planted somewhat thickly and pegged down it 
soon forms a close carpet. Lomaria spicant I 
have also seen do well in woods, where the shade 
of the foliage was heavy, and very pretty and 
interesting it looks growing in masses, and it 
will transplant with safety. Where a less 
formal growth is admissible the common male 
Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas), or the Shield Fern 
(Polystichum angulare), looks well in summer, 
but the former is not evergreen, and would not 








| suit where a covering of that kind is desired. 


Several species of pretty close-growing Mosses 
are found naturally under the thick shade of 
trees ; and where they thrive no better carpet 
need be sought, as they possess the advantage 
of always looking fresh and green. The Wood. 
ruff (Asperula odorata), when naturalised under 
thesmaller kinds of Conifers, such as Arbor-viti, 
or any other close, low-growing evergreen, has 
a very good effect. But this, and, indeed, all 
other plants that may be used for the purpose of 
forming a close undergrowth, should be given a 
fair start. It often happens that the soil under 
large trees is thoroughly exhausted, and to plant 
in it without some addition would probably be 
useless ; first break up the surface as far as can 
be done without injuring the roots of the trees, 
and then spread over it 3in. or 4 in, of good 
soil ; there would then be a chance of the plants 
used becoming established before the roots of 
the trees monopolised the fresh soil, and when 
well established they would be able to hold their 
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own in the contest. Wherever Ivy is employed, 
and there is nothing that looks neater or is 
better adapted for making quick growth, either 
under the dense shade of the Cedar of Lebanon 
or the heavy drip of the Beech, it should be kept 
from climbing the trees if they are choice and 
valuable specimens; and where fresh soil is 
applied as a top-dressing in which to plant, it 
should be placed quite close to the trunk of the 
trees.—H, 


Warning to Buyers of Hvergreens, 
&c.—My attention was called lately to a man 
selling small evergreens, viz., Aucuba, Box, 
Arbutus, &c. I felt inclined to buy a few, but 
hesitated ; my hesitancy saved my pocket. My 
neighbour bought three for 1s,—she was about 
to pot them for the window. I saw that she 
had not broken the ball of clay that was around 
the lower part. I called her attention to it, 
and said that I would pot them for her. T pro- 
ceeded to do so. On removing the ball I found 
a quantity of half decayed Moss tied round the 
part where the roots should be. I removed 
the Moss, and to my surprise I found that the 
plants were merely cuttings inserted into the 
centre of a root of Plantain—quite a sell. The 
man had vanished.—Jusricr, 


The Golden-leaved Elder. —This is 
one of the best of coloured plants for enlivening 
shrubberies, but it is frequently condemned 
for its inconstancy in colour, particularly when 
it attains a considerable size. It is in this 
respect like many more self and parti-coloured 
plants, that it shows itself to the best ad- 
vantage when in a young and vigorous state, 
It is, however, easily propagated, and when 
rooted grows so luxuriantly that, considering 
the purpose for which it is required, it need 
never be allowed to arrive at any great age or 
size. I find, moreover, that large plants of it 
can be kept up to the colour standard by winter- 
pruning the shoots to within a few inches of 
where they started from the preceding spring. 
I: know a large plant that used to be grand in 
colour, but last winter it was left unpruned, 
and now, in consequence of such neglect, it is 
almost green.—G. 8S. 


Se 


Trenching and Subsoil Manuring,— 
Heat and moisture being necessary conditions 
for production, we are greatly at fault in garden 
culture. If we are found complaining of the 





first, a cold sunless summer like that of 1879 


tends to bring us to our senses, and ask our- 
selves, not why heat brings vegetable growth to 
a standstill, but why we do not turn it to pro- 
fit when we have gotit. ‘KE. H.” answers the 
question how—by deep cultivation and manur- 
ing to the full depth of the cultivation. How 
much poor shallow work isdone! How fearful 
men are of the manure washing away through 
the soil! How little apprehension of the extent to 
which roots will descend. I see allotments 
dug with steel forks from which 4 in. of the 
tines have worn away, the subsoil never stirred, 
manure just covered over, fruit trees manured 
as if they were planted in boxes, and this on a 
dry, porous soil, when roots from an Apple tree 
have been found on the chalk 20 ft. from the 
surface. Such things are seen, and the lesson 
they teach is not learned, even by the man who 
finds those roots. When soil is enriched deeply, 
not only do roots find both moisture and food 
below when they cannot above, but the sub- 
soil retains moisture in proportion to its enrich- 
ment. On the plot at Rothampstead, manured 
every year with farm-yard dung, the outflow of 
water from the drains is greatly diminished by 
the great power of retention conferred by that 
enrichment of the soil. For some crops sub- 
soil manuring is absolutely necessary to make 
them worth growing. How common a thing is 
& poor crop of Parsnips, even on soil in good con- 
dition ! My mode of proceeding is this: A trench 
is opened two spits wide, and shovelled out | ft. 
deep. The bottom of the trench is then rough 
dug as deep as a long-tined fork will dig it. 
Sewage is then poured in in quantity. Three 
or four poles are thus treated every autumn. 
I need hardly say that the plants give sufficient 
sign when they reach the subsoil. We 
lay bare the crowns, and pull them up with a 
leather strap and buckle. The effect of deep 
preparation for the Potato crop is not half 
realised ; the difference of ten days’ quick growth 
in hot, dry weather at the end of June, in place 
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of a ten days’ stan still from drought, may mak 
all the difference with early kinds between a fai 
crop and a half-g“ own one when the disease 
appears, and so bY dishaulming to get not only a 
sound, but abundant yield. In this, a8 in many 
other ways, there is no time to be lost. We 
have not only ‘‘ to make hay,” but to grow vege- 
tables ‘‘ while the sun shines,” and the hotter 
the better, so that we bring moisture as well, or 
take the roots to a moist food bed,—J. M. 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 


AurnoueH specimen plants of Stephanotis are 
not uncommon, yet it is much more generally 
grown wholly for the sake of its flowers in a 
cut state, their pearly whiteness and delightful 
fragrance rendering them favourites for nearly 
all kinds of indoor decoration. When its blos- 
soms are required in quantity the best plan is 
to plant it out in brick compartments or narrow 
borders, and to train the shoots tolerably close 
to the glass, for unless a maximum amount of 
light and air be given it, it will not flower freely. 
The most floriferous plant of Stephanotis 
which I ever had was planted in a narrow border 
not more than 14 ft. wide, in a compost of fibry 
turf, peat, and sand, resting on a quantity of 
brick rubbish, which acted as drainage. Here 
it had abundance of water, both at the root and 
overhead. It is very liable to be attacked by 
mealy bug, but copious deluges of tepid water 
will dislodge it. The shoots were trained hori- 
zontally on wires § in. apart and the same dis- 
tance from the glass of a span-roofed pit, where 
they could receive abundance of heat, light, and 
air, but where they were at the same time care- 
fully shaded from the direct rays of the sun 
while the foliage was in an immature condition 
during the early summer months, and while the 
principal flowering season lasted. During thre 
autumn months they received all the light and 
air possible, with but an intermediate tempera- 
ture, and during the winter months the tem- 
perature was seldom more than 50° at night, 
and sometimes even lower than that, but as sun- 
heat increased with the lengthening days in 
early spring, and more fire-heat was applied for 
forcing purposes, the flower bunches appeared 
at the axil of every leaf, so that by the time 
they began to expand, each wire looked like a 
bridal wreath, densely furnished with waxy 
flowers of great substance. While in that con- 
dition it was copiously supplied with weak 
liquid manure to help the crop of bloom and to 
promote some early growth, that usually 
flowered well later in the summer. As this 
plant was confined to the portion of roof over 
the central pathway, it occupied space that 
could not well be otherwise utilised ; but if 
trained thinly over an entire house or pit, the 
majority of plants, such as Ferns, that delight 
in partial shade, might be grown under it with 
advantage. Where a narrow border is not 
available, brick compartments would be prefer- 
able to planting it in a large body of soil, more 
especially where it happens to be associated 
with stronger-growing plants. Thus treated, 
the roots are more under command as regards 
the applying of moisture, and when any lack of 
vigour is observed the old soil can be carefully 
removed from the surface and replaced with 
fresh, well-enriched compost. Any pruning re- 
quired should be done after the flowering 1s over ; 
it should consist in cutting any old, bare pieces 
away in order to give light and air to the new 
growth ; overcrowding, above all things, must 
be avoided. Plants grown on circular wire 
trellises frequently fail to flower freely, owing 
to the young wood being trained so thickly as 
to be unable to get ripened. In that case it 
should be trained up thinly on wires until tho- 
roughly matured, and then be replaced on the 
trellis, when it will be almost certain to pro- 
duce an abundant crop of flowers. J. G. 











Luculias.—In the genus Luculia there are 
only two species, viz., L, Pinceana, which we now 
figure, and L. gratissima. L. Pinceana is at pre- 
sent as rare in cultivation as L. gratissima, 
is common, yet it is equally beautiful, and is 
even said in some respects to excel it. There 
is a remarkable similarity in both species, so far 
as regards general appearance ; but L. Pinceana 
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has broader and shorter leaves than the other, 
and differs from it materially in botanical charac- 
ters. It was raised from seed received from 
Nepaul by the late Mr. Pince, of Exeter, in 
compliment to whom it was named; but al- 
though nearly forty years has elapsed since its 
introduction, it is rarely to be met with in gar- 
dens. There are some fine specimens of it in 
one of the greenhouses at Glasnevin, Its lovely 
pink blossoms, borne in large trusses, and the 
delicious and powerful perfume emitted by them, 
render it a plant to be desired by everybody for 
growing in a cool greenhouse, Both kinds like 
a good body of fresh open compost, in which its 
roots luxuriate, spreading in all directious ; still, 
one occasionally meets with nice little speci- 
mens in tubs, but even these would be much 
better if planted out. A little weak manure 
water is very beneficial to these plants when 
making their growth, more especially when their 
roots are confined. If regularly syringed, and 
a genial temperature maintained, Luculias are 
rarely troubled with insect pests; while any 
little extra attention bestowed upon them is 
amply repaid when their flowers make their 
appearance. We have no other plant that rivals 
them for winter blooming in the conservatory. 
The plant is readily propagated by means of cut- 
tings or layers inserted in a sandy compost in a 
genial bottom-heat, and when the young plants 
are fairly established, they develop themselves 
very rapidly. The plant does well in a large pot 
or tub, but ifit is planted out in a good fresh 














A Beautiful Winter-flowering Greenhouse Plant 
(Luculia Pinceana). 


compost of fibrous peat and turfy loam, it deve- 
lops itself far more rapidly and requires no fur- 
ther attention than occasional syringings and a 
good supply of water at its roots. The great 
clusters of sweet scented flowers of Luculias 
are generally produced in winter, and this makes 
the plant doubly valuable, as choice flowers are 
then generally scarce. The plant should be pruned 
in about the middle of March, and will soon 
start into growth, especially if assisted by 
gentle syringings on warm days. Every encour- 
agement should be given to induce it to make its 
growth early and quickly, so that the young 
wood may get thoroughly well ripened in the 
autumn, as this conduces to large clusters and a 
far finer crop of flowers. A warm sunny posi- 
tion should be selected, and the compost should 
be placed on a well-drained bottom. 


Leen cea 
ROSES. 


Dwarf Roses on Seedling Briers 
(Treatment of the Briers). — Briers 
which have been raised from seed this year (see 
GARDENING, December 20, 1879) should be trans- 
planted from the seed-beds or drills in which 
they were grown !about the end of October. 
Transplant into rows 2 ft. apart, and 1 ft. be- 
tween the plants in the rows. As seedling Briers 
are budded below the collar of the root, the 
plants must not be inserted so deeply in the 
ground as when growing in the seed-bed. After 
shortening the tap-root, plant them so that the 
collar of the root may be about 2 in. above the 
level of the ground, It is on this portion of the 
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root that the buds are inserted in July and 
August. The operation of budding is rendered 
more easy by setting the collar of the root a 
little above ground (as described), but buds may 
be inserted below the collar on plants not so 
raised by removing the earth from about the 
root. One or two buds may then be inserted, 
and at the approach of winter, having made 
sure that the buds have taken, the ties may be 
removed and the earth filled in about the buds, 
to be again removed in spring when the frosts 
are over. Roses thus formed producing roots 
from about the callus of the bud may become 
Roses on their own roots.—OmBv. 


Manuring Roses.—Roses require feeding. 
The more food the richer the colours, the larger 
the size, the more solid the texture, and, more 
marvellous still, the sweeter the fragrance. There 
is, however, a proper time for manuring Roses. 
Many give it too late in the season ; they seem 
to imagine that when the strain is heaviest on 
Roses or other plants, that is the time to assist 
them with stimulants, and so it would be could 
the stimulants get at them, but it takes a long 
while for solid dressings applied at the root to 
reach Rose leaves or flowers. Kven liquid ma- 
nure, of which we are accustomed to speak and 
write as if it acted at once, takes days, weeks, 
and even in some cases months, to reach the 
points where it is most needed in our Rose trees ; 
while as for solids, they have to undergo no one 
knows how many processes of comminution and 
chemical decomposition, and perhaps recomposi- 
tion, before one particle of their strength can go 
to support the Rose either in its efforts at grow- 
ing or flowering ; hence the best time to manure 
Roses is, probably, November. Winds, rains, 
frosts, snows, sunshine and showers, heat and 
cold, all these prepare the manure for the plants 
and assist the roots to absorb it. The roots, too, 
are also abnormally active during winter ; they 
never cease absorbing unless when frozen, and 
then during the winter and early spring the ma- 
nure may be turned in or out, or tossed about 1n 
any way best suited for the Roses, without 
creating much or any annoyance to any one. 
Under such circumstances, Roses feed at their 
leisure all the winter, and are well furnished 
for their work before their flowering season in 
June. On the same principle, even manute- 
water should be applied early. March and April 
are much better months for saturating Rose beds 
with sewage and other manure water than an 
or June, Water is no doubt quickly absorbed, 
but it is exceedingly doubtful if the manure can 
be appropriated by the plants inanything like the 
same time ; or whether, in fact, it does not really 
take a long time to convert any of the strength 
of the manure into Roses. Besides, it is of the 
utmost importance for the proper enjoyment of 
a Rose garden that it should be kept sweet and 
clean throughout the flowering months. What 
are called surface-mulchings might also generall) 
be dispensed with. They are mostly composec 
of some loose, unsightly material of slow-con 
ducting powers, to keep the moisture in and th: 
heat out. But a loose surface of the soil itsel 
would answer either purpose as well or better 
and prove at the same time neat and sweet. Rose: 
are also often rendered disagreeable through th: 
application of insect remedies of various sorts— 
such, for instance, as Tobacco-water, sulphur 
and Scotch snuff. All such dressings should b 
forbidden. Only three remedies against insec 
pests are at once effective, cleanly, or pleasant 
These are the finger-and-thumb cure in the ear] 
days of the grub or aphides, heavy washing 
with clean water from a powerful garden-engin« 
or doses of carbonate of ammonia, or smellin; 
salts, applied with a sponge or a small squir' 
This last destroys the insects, adds a new pe: 
fume to the Roses, and seems to invigorate the 
growth and enhance their beauty.—D. T. F. 


Soilfor Roses.—Opinions differ very mu: 
about the soil and situation for Roses, but son 
of the best Roses I ever saw were grown. on 
hill about half a mile from where I am writin 
The hill is considered to be as high as t 
highest hill near Buxton, in Derbyshire, al 
fully exposed to all winds, and the soil is lig 
and stony, being where stone quarries a 
worked.—J. M. G., South Yorkshire. 


cen canmnnaneanemncananiae 
Prizes for Fruit.—At the Maidstone Chi 


santhemum Show, to be held in the Corn F 
change, Maidstone, on Noy. 19 next, there 15 
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prize of £5 5s. offered for the best eighteen |in the foliage, to have the water sweet and 


plates of Apples (distinct kinds), open to all | wholesome at the roots, 


England. Wealso notice that a prize of £10 10s. 
is otfered for thirty-six blooms of large-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, open to allcomers, Schedules 
may be had of the Rev. C. Shepherd, Trottis- 
cliffe Rectory, Maidstone. 








House and Window Gardening. 


GROWING HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 
As a rule it is not well to put Hyacinths in 
glasses too early. After growing Hyacinths 
in glasses for many years I have come to 
the conclusion that it is well to select the 
bulbs early, taking care to have them sound 
and not too large for the glasses, and then 
put them in a dry and cool place until the ring 
at the base of the bulb shows signs of swelling, 
owing to the inclination of the incipient root- 
lets to become active. As soon as this occurs 
the bulbs should be placed in contact with the 
water. Some sorts root much more freely than 
others ; among the latter may be included the 
deepest coloured reds. Robert Steiger is a 
charming variety for a glass, ibut it does not 
always root well, and I have tried the effect of 
placing the bulbs for a time on some moistened 
Cocoa-fibre, and so induced them to start into 
growth before the bulbs are brought into con- 
tact with water. They should not be allowed 
to remain in the fibre after the roots have gained 
the length of from }in. to 4in., as they then 
begin to take an outward direction, and a little 
difficulty is experienced in getting them into 
the glasses, as they are very brittle at that 
stage of growth. 

Now as to the glasses. Let us hope that the 
old, tall, upright chimney is now auite aban- 
doned. _It is ugly in shape, common in appear- 
ance, and top-heavy with the weight of the spike. 
The support for fixing the spike is a clumsy con- 
trivance, and always unsatisfactory. When the 
late Mr. G. P. Tye, of Birmingham, intro- 
duced his registered Hyacinth glass many years 
ago this difficulty was obviated, for while it 
was well suited for the growth of Hyacinths in 
water, it was also an elegant chimney-piece 
ornament, and well suited for holding cut flowers 
in summer, Hyacinth glasses are now manu- 
factured of various materials and in handsome 
designs, and having supports well suited for the 
purpose for which they are intended. 

The tendency of the water in Hyacinth 
glasses to become putrid is a difficulty with 
many. I have found it of great value to place 
in each glass a few small pieces of charcoal, and 
this seems to keep the water sweet. The 
glasses are filled up sufficiently high with clear 
fresh rain-water, and the charcoal is dropped 
intoit. . Then the bulbs are placed in the glasses, 
allowing the water just to touch the base of the 
bulb. Rain-water should not be employed unless 
quite fresh and clear, or otherwise it soon emits 
an offensive smell, and causes the roots of the 
bulbs to decay. If there is no alternative but 
to employ hard water, it should be exposed to 
the influence of the sun for a day or two pre- 
viously, The glasses can then be placed ina 
cool dark cupboard or closet, or in a dark cellar 
for a time, to induce them to root downwards 
before they begin to make an upward growth. I 
do not think this is so necessary as is generally 
supposed, but it is so constantly recommended 
that one can hardly be an exception to the rule. 
I have grown very fine Hyacinths in glasses 
without placing the glasses in the dark, but I 
always prepared the bulbs for the glasses as 
above recommended. 

There are many failures with Hyacinths in 
glasses, but it is not the fault of the bulbs, but 
of the indifferent treatment they receive. Two 
causes operate to bring about a failure, viz., 
keeping the glasses in too warm a temperature, 
and refraining from giving the necessary sup- 
plies of water. Perhaps there is one advantage 
after all in placing the glasses in the dark for 
the space of six weeks or so, namely this, that 
during that time the bulbs, when least inter- 
esting, are subjected to a uniform temperature, 
and do not get unduly excited into growth. 
When the glasses are brought to the light they 
should be placed near the window, where plenty 
of light and air can be given them, After 
Christmas the growth will be rapid, and the 
prime requisites are to keep the plants growing 
sturdily, to take care they do not hecome drawn 
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and to keep the water 
in the glasses up to the base of the bulbs, As 
soon as the spike of flowers becomes tall enough, 
the support, which can be bought with the 
glass, should be placed in. position, and as the 
spike lengthens the supporting hook should be 
raised to the necessary height. 

Hyacinths in glasses are, as a rule, badly 
managed in the extreme, for it is not unusual to 
see a spike of flowers hanging down over the 
top of the glass from want of a support, and the 
glass but half-filled with water. It is a rare 
exception to see Hyacinths well grown in glasses 
in the windows of houses; and yet they can be 
grown there very finely indeed. R. D. H. 





Plant for Wardian Case.—A worthy 
occupant fora Wardian case is Adiantum Capil- 
lus-veneris var. magnificum ; it is one of the best 











ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


3320.—Roses for Clayey Soil.—If the 
clay subsoil is near to the surtace, it should be 
removed to the depth of 18. in. and filled in 
with some rotted turf and good manure, or these 
ingredients may be mixed with the clay together 
with some road scrapings and burnt ashes, the 
idea being to prevent an excess of moisture at 
the roots of the Roses, and to give them some- 
thing to make roots in and feed on. On stiff, 
cold land the Brier will do better than the 
Manetti stock, so procure plants worked on the 
Brier for standards and dwarfs. The following 
sorts will be found to grow well, providing, of 
course, there is pure air, and the garden free 
from smoke, &c., viz.: Anna Alexieff, Dr. Andry, 
Dukeof Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, Gloire 
de Dijon, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, Ma- 
dame Clemence Joigneaux, Madame Victor Ver- 
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The Tree Moss (Selaginella ceesia arborea), 


Maiden-hairs in cultivation, and should have a 
case say 24 in. long ; an hour’s sun daily does it 
good ; give plenty of air and water at the roots. 
I purchased a small plant in March last, and 
by treating it in the above manner it has grown 
into a fair specimen.—J. F. M., Berners Street. 








The Tree Selaginella.— The accompany- 
ing illustration represents a plant belonging 
to the Club Mosses, or Lycopods as they 
are usually called. It is one of the best that 
can be grown on a pillar or wall in a moderately 
warm FT'ernery or greenhouse. It also succeeds 
well when grown in a pot or deep pan and 
trained on a wire or light wooden trellis. It 
grows rapidly in moist peaty soil, and supplies 
plenty of excellent material for mixing with cut 
flowers. For training up tall stems of Tree 
Ferns this Selaginella is a first-rate plant. It 
is easily propagated, every joint throwing out 
roots when kept moist or buried in soil. 
name is Selaginella cesia arborea, 





dier, Maréchal Vaillant, Sénateur Vaisse, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Marquise de Castel- 
lane, Dupuy Jamain, and Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Others, of course, can be added as may be re- 
quired.—WiLi1am WALTERS, Burton-on-T'rent, 

3261.—Bulbs in China Bowl. — The 
best soil would be one-third good loam, one- 


third leaf-mould, and one-third river sand, 
I would advise a better way of grow- 
ing these bulbs in bowls than that usu- 


ally practised. Take some strong wire and 
twist it together to form a net with holes the 
size of the bulbs ; fasten it to the bowl, and then 
fill the latter nearly to the brim with water, 
placing a piece of charcoal in to purify it ; then 
put the bulbs as you wish them arranged in 
the holes of the wire, so that their ends may 
touch the water ; then cover withfresh Moss to 
hide the wire netting. Be sure to keep the 
bowl in shade the first fortnight, and change 
the water once a week. I myself have adopted 


Its | this plan, and my Crocuses are already throwing 


out numerous sma]l white roots, —BuTrerFLy, 
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2799.—_Keeping Rain-water Pure.— 
In answer to ‘“‘J. M.,” I beg to state that in 
the mode adopted for preserving rain-water at 
Knockholt, no ‘overflow pipes in connection 
with house drains or sewers” are used, and 
therefore the evils suggested by him do not and 
cannot occur. Small plates of-metal are fastened 
in the gutters, so that any leaves or other 
substances that may fall therein are prevented 
passing into the tanks, As to the quality of 
the water, I may state that about three years 
ago two samples filtered and not filtered were 
sent to an official analyst in London for his 
opinion, and his report was that both samples 
were absolutely pure. The water sent was 
taken from a tank which had keen in use about 
five years. In having the tank underground 
the water in the hottest weather is delightfully 
eold.—S. L. C. 


3270.—Roses for Pot Culture.—The 
following fifteen Roses are well suited to grow 
in pots, are highly scented, and may be closely 
pruned, viz, Alfred Colomb, Bessie Johnson, 
Charles Lefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, Fisher 
Holmes, Jules Margottin, La France, Louis Van 
Houtte, Madame Victor Verdier, Marguerite de 
St. Amand, Marie Baumann, Pierre Notting, 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Sénateur Vaisse, 
Xavier Olibo. These will be found a good 
variety in colour, and altogether desirable kinds 
for the purpose. Many more perhaps equally 
good might, of couse, be added to this selec- 
tion, but ‘‘Quidnune” asks for a few. As 
regards the Roses with very diminutive leaves 
and flowers, no doubt they are the yellow and 
white little Banksian— 

A miniature of loveliness, all grace, 
Summed up and closed in little. 

The white variety has a sweet perfume. If 
these are the small Roses referred to, they appear 
in the catalogue of Messrs. Cranston & Co., and 
may be obtained from that firm, or indeed from 
any of the leading Rose growers. The Banksians 
constitute a distinct class, and are good climbers 
when protected in winter. —WILLIAM WALTERS, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

3327.-Roses for Arches.—Gloire de 
Dijon would be most suitable ; in fact, it is a 
general favourite, being useful for almost any 
purpose. Madame Berard is similar in growth, 
but somewhat darker in the flower and foliage. 
For darker climbers take climbing Duke of 
Fdinburgh, climbing Victor Verdier, climbing 
Charles Lefebvre, and, lastly, try Cheshunt Hy- 
brid, which is a splendid grower, and the flowers, 
cherry-carmine in colour, altogether lovely and 
distinct, I can fully and confidently recommend 
this Rose for the purpose, and, with proper 
treatment, will be found a great acquisition. 
Give this Rose the warmest position of the four 
to be planted. Blairi is also a good and useful 
climbing Rose. —Wi1LL1AM WALTERS, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

3189. Digging up Parsnips on 
Strong Land.—If your Parsnips have pene- 
trated so deeply into the soil, it is really worth 
your consideration whether it would not be 
best to trench them out and thus trench the 
soil atthe same,time. We have never heard of any 
special implement for lifting Parsnips; and be- 
cause the roots are usually growing so close to- 
getherit would be difficult to designone that would 
be more effective than a stout steelfork. Itisa 
matter well worthy the attention of tool manu- 
facturers. Perhaps some form of implement 
having a couple of stout curved blades, long and 
pointed, might be made—these blades being 
forced into the ground on either side of the root, 
then drawn tight together by means of a screw, 
and then the root pulled from the ground by 
means of a stout lever.—A. D. 

3209.—Weeds on Gravel Walks.—If 
refuse salt is properly applied in dry weather 
and in sufficient quantity it certainly kills 
weeds and moss on walks. Of course the effect 
is not permanent—nothing is ; but Thave always 
found an annual dressing, if the walks are well 
drained, sufficient. Sulphuric acid, one part to 
twenty of;water, willalso kill weeds, and when this 
can be obtained near the manufactory may be 
employed economically, but railway carriage 
adds much to the expense. Sulphate of copper 

(bluestone) is a good dressing for walks, as it 


does not destroy their colour in the way salt 
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transplant the trees from the wall to some open 
situation and convert them into pyramids or 
standards, and start again with young trees on 
the wall, and take care that the bottom of the 
wall was covered before much upward progress 
was permitted, If headed back to a point 
sufficiently low to insure the bottom of the wall 
being furnished, they will doubtless break, 
though cutting off a young tree’s head is a 
drastic remedy. 

2982.—Bury Bugs.—At p. 360 of GARDEN- 
iva I notice two replies to a query with respect 
to the best cure for the bite of the Bury bug, alias 
Harvester. ‘EK, G. H.” says mercurial oint- 
ment rubbed into the places had the desired 
effect. No doubt; but what will be the effect 
of rubbing in this ointment upon his constitu- 
tion in the longrun? ‘‘ Oxoniensis ” is far more 
reasonable in his advice. Permit me to add mine. 
First, the remedy against being bitten : Soap the 
legs, feet, and hands with yellow soap ; but this 
process I found very uncomfortable. In lieu, I 
used two parts of camphor liniment mixed with 
soap liniment and rubbed this over the feet, 
hands, and legs ; but should there be a bite, 
there is nothing like Eau ae Cologne for relief, 
and this should be applied also for the bites of 
midges, and for wasp bites chloroform. The 
idea is that the irritation caused by the har- 
vester is occasioned by the bite of this little 
red spider. It is not so; it is caused by the 
germination of the eggs laid under the warm 
surface of the skin,—A SPORTSMAN. 


3170.—Colouring *for Fruit Walls.— 
The Peach cultivators of Montreuil and the 
Grape growers of Fontainebleau colour their 
walls white. Trees trained against white walls 
are found to be more healthy than those trained 
against walls more or less coloured. The fol- 
lowing experiment is stated by M. Dubreuil to 
have been made in France. Two thermometers 
were chosen; one was placed facing a white 
wall, and at about lin. distant from its sur- 
face, the other was placed facing a black wall ; 
in all other respects the conditions for the two 
thermometers were exactly similar. During 
daylight the thermometer in front of the white 
wall constantly recorded a mean temperature of 
5° Fahr. higher than the thermometer in front of 
the black wall, and at night the difference of 
temperature between the two thermometers was 
imperceptible. Hence if we wish to obtain the 
maximum of light and heat the walls should 
be white. As to the movable frames covered 
with calico, would not light plank be simpler? 
The querist must remember that the height of 
his walls should depend on the forms he is going 
to give his trees. Upright or oblique cordons 
require a greater height than the palmette 
forms.—OMBU. 


3102.-Autumn-planted Potatoes.— 
Last year was my first attempt to plant Potatoes 
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such as are quite unworthy of culture. One of the very 
best white kinds is the Incomparable Dwarf White, 
always very firm and solid, and Williams’ Matchless is a 
solid taller kind. Of red Celeries the Leicester Red is a 
first-rate sort, very firm, solid, and crisp, and perhaps 
the finest of the coloured kinds is the Sulham/Prize, in 
colour pink, and very firm and solid,—A. i 

3179.-Removing Rose Trees, &c.—Lilies of 
the Valley may be removed at once if desired ; they 
should be lifted in good clumps, and be disturbed as 
little as possible, Rose trees should remain until the end 
of October before being transplanted, The wood is now 
maturing, and if the leaves have dropped the plants will 
be then in an excellent condition for removal. Ferns will 
also transplant better a few weeks later than now, but 
under any circumstances at this cool time of the year 
these can suffer but little if replanted now.—D. 

3214. Window Plants.—‘‘Subscriber” does not 
say if he would like the plants to bloom in winter or 
spring. Presuming he means spring, I should recom- 
mend Tulips, Hyacinths, and Snowdrops, to be grown in 
sandy, rich soil, and covered to the depth of 1 in, with 
sifted coal-ashes to protect them from the frost. When 
in bloom, a layer of Moss at the top freshened daily with 
water would hide the ugly appearance of the coal- 
ashes and bare Tulip stalks.—BUTTERFLY, 

3104.—Mosquitos in Houses.—Take some very 
dry cow manure from a pasture and let if smoulder. 
The smoke will soon drive away all winged insects, and 
will not hurt the eyes, and the smell is not at all 
disagreeable.—OLD SOLDIER. 

3033.—Striking Geraniums in Road Sand.— 
In reply to “B, I.” as to striking Geraniums in road sand, 
Ihave for years struck mineit it. I have this year struck 
about 5000 and only lost about fifty, of the kind known as 
Flower of the Day.—H. L. 

3181.—Brier Stocks.—I can let ““F. J. R.” have any 
quantity —H. HUCHINS, Hordle, Lymington, Hants. 

3184._Coping for Walls.—The best is always the 
cheapest, and there is nothing so good as York stone. 
The cheap things give under the action of the weather, 
and the wall becomes damp and decays. Fruit trees 
never thrive well on a damp wall. Some of our walls 
here were coped with brick, but we haye substituted 
stone.—EH, H. 

3108.—Leafless Mulberry Trees.—The unhappy 
condition of the Mulberry tree is doubtless due to the 
ungenial weather of the last two or three years. Fruit 
trees in many places have suffered from the same cause. 
A good season will put matters right, let us hope. 


— 


3334,-Salvias in Windows.—Will Salvia splen- 
dens flower in a window ? or does it require heat?—38. G. 
[It will flower in the window of a warm room. | 

3335,-Pondweed in Bell-glass. — lL planted 
a Cape Pondweed in a large inverted bell-glass in the 
spring; all the leaves have come off. Would it be bet- 


ter to plant itin a small potin the water ?—S. G. [Yes-} 


3336.—Maiden-hair Ferns.— Vesuvius.—The Fern 
sent is Adiantum cuneatum. It will suceed in a green- 
house temperature. Keep it rather dry during winter, 
and in spring cut off all the old and rusty fronds, and 
and when the young ones get a few inches high, pot the 
plants into larger pots if necessary. 

3337.—Hardy Plant Queries.—Will three-year-old 
seedlings of Hyacinthus candicans blossom? [Probably.] 
Will Eryngium bromeefolium require protection during 
winter? [Yes, if in cold soil.] Will Anchusa capensis 
want protection during winter 2—W. B. [No.] 

3338._Paraffin or Petroleum.—In this neigh- 
bourhood we get a little confused by the indiscriminate 
use of the above words. Paraffin is a solid, inodorous 
substance ; it was formerly produced by distilling tar, 
but is now, I believe, found in peat. Petroleum is a 
mineral oil with an unpleasant odour, of which our 
supply originally came from the East, but latterly it has 
been found insuch quantities in America, and is sold at 
such a cheap rate, that the bulk of our supply is from 
that continent. and is used all over this district for light- 





in the autumn. Just for an experiment I planted 
about 4 bushel of Myatt’s Prolific in the second 
week in October, in liberally manured well-dug 
ground. I planted the seed about 18 in. apart 
and 2 ft. from row to row, not forgetting to 
plant the seed 2in. deeper than for spring 
planting, which is of great importance. This 
was my plan, and better Potatoes could not be 
wished for. They were free from disease and 
all a good size, whilst the spring-planted crop 
was a complete failure. I mean to plant the 
whole of my spare ground again this autumn to 
ensure a good sound crop of early Potatoes, 
and should advise ‘*G. R.” to adopt the same 
plan.—GARDENER, 


3056.—Plants under Trees.—I find from experi- 
ence that London Pride does well under trees. It grows 
very quickly, and always looks well.—A. J. 8. 


3192,-Autumn Planted Potatoes.—Last Novem- 
ber I planted Ashleaf Kidneys without manure, sprinkled 
with soot only to keep offthe worms, They came early 
and gave an excellent return. Garden Potatoes should 
not be manured; it only softens the tubers, and collects 
worms who bore them. Ground previously manured 
for Cabbages, Carrots, &c., is quite rich enough for Pota- 
toes. CAITHNESS. 

3179. Removing Rose Trees, &c.—Roses had 
better not be moved until the end of October, but 
Ferns and Lily of the Valley may be moved now without 
injury.— BUTTERFLY. 

3201.—Hardy Annuals.—Sow Nemophila insignis 
(blue), also Nemophila alba (white), Saponaria calabrica 
(bright pink), Myosotis dissitiflora (blue), I should also 
recommend ‘ Novice from the Cape” to try Snowdrops 
and Crocuses, Ixias, and other spring bulbs to be planted 
now.—BUTTERFLY. 





does, but it is expensive to purchase.—E. H. 
» 3207.—Overgrown Wall Fruit Trees. 


—It I were in “i, H.’s” position I should 


found that hollow 
strain and not of culture. 
that undesirable feature, 


3122. Hollow-stalked Celery.—We have always 
stalks in Celery is a peculiarity of 

Any good kind will not show 
but only coarse common sorts 


ing purposes. We see paraffin recommended as an insecti- 
cide and as a heating medium, but we do not know how 
to use it.—S. W. K. (Paraffin is a semi-transparent 
white solid obtained from crude petroleum or paraffin 
oil. The latter substance is often popularly but erro- 
neously called parafiin. Paraffin oil is a volatile in- 
flammable liquid, obtained by distillation from Boghead 
coal, and much used for burning in lamps. As an insec- 
ticide it must be used with care, being poisonous to deli- 
cate plants. Petroleum answers ail the purposes, and 
is cheaper.] 

3339.-Amaryllis.—J. W. M.—See GARDENING for 
May last, in which is an illustrated article and full cul- 
tural details. 

3340.—Cuttings in Tins.—I have three gross of 
empty Swiss milk tins, 3} in. by 21 in., and wish to utilise 
them. Would they do to winter cuttings in in a green- 
house if a hole was made in the bottom of each ?—Bos. 
[We see no reason why they should not do.] 

3341._Unfruitful Trees.—I have a large garden, 
and a number of fruit trees on the wall, but for years 
there has been no fruit on them. What can be the cause 
of this? Ido not think the trees are too old.—H. M. 
[Get the advice of some good gardener. We cannot ad- 
vise you without seeing the trees.] 

3342. Seedling Dahlias.—Scedling.—You may sow 
Dahlia seed a good many times before you get any really 
good kinds. Your only way to get good Dahlias is to 
buy a few plants of the best kinds and propagate them 
every year. 

3343.—Potentillas.—Do Potentillas require protec- 
tion for the winter? I have some plants raised from seed 
this year that have not bloomed. Will they do so next 
year?—J. C. [They are perfectly hardy, and your plants 
will doubtless bloom next year.] 

3344.—Planting Japanese Honeysuckle.—I 
have a Japanese Honeysuckle in a pot. Tt is two years 
old. Can it with safety be transplanted into the ground 
to grow against a wall having a north-west aspect ? and 
if so, when is the best time to do it?—T. D. [Plant in 
spring. It will grow well in the position you name. ] 

3345.—Clayey Soil.—My garden is a very stiff and 
clayey piece of ground, and I have been advised to put 
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some lime on it this autumn. I intend, however, plant- 
ing some Daffodils, Crocuses, and other bulbs, and wish 
to know whether the lime would be likely to injure them. 
I should also like to ask how the lime should be applied. 
—G. C. [Lime will be of little benefit in rendering your 
ground light and workable, If you can get a lot of old 
mortar and brick rubbish, road scrapings, or ashes, and 
well dig into the soil, you will do some good. The lime 
may, of course, be used in addition if desired.) 
3346.—Pollarding Evergreen Oaks.—I have an 
evergreen Oak in good health, about 30 ft. high, circum- 
ference of trunk nearly 5 ft. ‘at 3 ft. from the ground. 
As it has become too large for its position, it is desirable 
to cut off the branches about two-thirds of their length. 
Would it be safe to do this? and, if so, when is the best 
time?—Q. [Do it in January or February ; it will be per- 
fectly safe.] 
3347.—How to Ripen Tomatoes..—Would it be 
advisable to gather several green Tomatoes that [ have 
aa oe them in a south window to ripen ?—B, J. C. 
es. 
> 48.—Scale and Ants on Palms.—In Altum.— 
The ants destroy the scale. Well brush the leaves and 
stems of the plants with a tooth-brush and warm soapy 
water; then syringe with clean tepid water. Repeat 
every few days till you have conquered the scale. 
3349.—Cutting down Ferns.—Z. §.—Do not cut 
them down till young fronds begin to show themselves in 
spring. They will not require water more than twice a 
week during winter unless if your greenhouse is only kept 
at 35° to 40°. Just keep the soil moist. 
3350.—Laurustines.—About three weeks ago [ pur- 
chased three Laurustines : they were not in pots when I 
got them, so I potted them into 8-in. pots, ina compost 
consisting of one-half turfy loam, one-fourth rotted 
manure, and one-fourth leaf-mould, with a good sprink- 
ling of silver sand, potting moderately firm ; the shrubs 
are about 1 ft. high, and about 9 in. through, of pyra- 
midal form, During this last week the leaves of the 
centre main stem have turned yellow, and are beginning 
to fall, though they have not done flowering ; it is the 
same on all three shrubs. Will some one kindly tell me 
the cause and remedy? Do they require much water ?7— 


A LEARNER. [The reason the plants have lost their | 


leavesis probably because their roots were mutilated in lift- 
ing or remained out of the ground too long before potting. 
Water when the soil is dry, but they will not want much 
till the pots get filled with roots. Frequent sprinklings 
overhead will be of advantage. ] 

3351.-Tubers on Potato Stems.—Ped.—It is 
very common on strong-growing Potatoes, especially this 
season. 

3352.—Weedy Garden.—/J. 4.—Your only course 
is to prevent the weeds getting established by hoeing in 
spring. Geta Dutch hoe, and use it vigorously two or 
three times a week all through the summer whether you 
see weeds or not, and your ground will then be less 
trouble to you. Burn the weeds you have cleared away, 
and apply the ashes to the garden. 

3353.—Grapes in Greenhouse.—Having a small 
greenhouse, 20 ft. by 12 ft., for bedding-out plants, &e., 
could Grapes be grown in it to advantage? How many 
Vines ought to be planted? What would be the best and 
most profitable sort? How should the Vine borderbe made? 
and of what material ?—Boo PEEP. [Make a border 6Gft. or 
8 it. wide by digging out the soil 23 ft. or 3 ft. deep, put- 
ting in the bottom 6 in. of old bricks or clinkers ; on 
this put some stable litter or turves (Grass side down- 
wards), and fill up with good turfy loam from a pasture 
or the roadside, to which may be added a few barrow- 
loads of horse manure, road scrapings, or inch bones, 
The border can be made half its width now and the other 
half in a year’s time if more convenient. Plant any 
time between now and next March strong canes of Black 
Hamburgh Vines, which may be had from any good 
nursery. After planting read our calendar weekly. ] 

,3854.—Cutting Back Grape Vines.—I have a 
Vinery in which there are a few bunches of Grapes quite 
hard and green. Will it hurt the Vine to cut away the 
branches that have done bearing fruit for the sun to get 
through? and will it improve the Grapes? I am going 
to erect a stage at the south end of the house to keep my 
Geraniums in through the winter. How soon may I cut 
away all the branches close to the Vine t—G. B..T. [Cut 
off the green Grapes and throw them away or make a 
tart of them. You may cut back to about: half their 
length those shoots which have borne fruit, but 
they must not be cut in close to the old rod until every 
leaf has ripened and fallen. ] 

_ 3399.—Bulblets of Tulips.—H. P.—Plant them out 
in a warm border of sandy well manured soil. Water 
them during spring and summer when dry, and keep 
them free from weeds. When they get to a flowering 
size plant them out where you wish them to bloom. Such 
bulbs are not fit for forcing. 

_ 3356.—Clematis Jackmani.—When is the right 
time to plant out this Clematis, and what is the most 
suitable soii?—R. M, T, [Plant now orin spring; soil 
deep sandy loam.] a ; 

3357.—New Zealand Palm.—I have a New Zea- 
land Palm which has grown to an unnsual size for out- 
of doors in this country. It did not suffer from the 
frost or damp of last winter, and the leading shoot ap- 
pears to be growing, but it has also lately thrown out 
three or four suckers from the stem towards the root and 
higher up. Iam afraid whether these may not injure 
the tree, and shall feel obliged if you will!inform me 
whether it will be right to remove the suckers, and how 
it should be done.—H, K. [Do not remove’ them till 
spring ; in case the top should get killed in winter these 
suckers might be wanted. When you remove them tear 
“anh Ae by the hand if possible ; if not, use a sharp 
cnife. 

3358.—Lawn Mowings and Vegetable Refuse 
as Manure.—W.—They may soon be made into 
manure if they be laid in a large heap, so that they will 
ferment. If turned over occasionally and laid up in a 
heap again lightly, decomposition will be hastened. 

3359.—Ohrysanthemum toile @’Or.-- Emoorg.— 
Now the plant has done flowering in the window box 
pot it, and putit inside of the window or a greenhouse. 
and it will flower all winter, If there are any insects in 
the leaves dip the whole head of the plant into strong 
‘Tobacco water. x 

3360.—Grapes Sporting.—J. Cooke.—Send us one 
berry of the white and one of the black. We can 


/ 





hardly believe that a bunch of Black Hamburgh Grapes 
will sport several berries of Muscats on it. 

3361.—Planting Irises.—When is the best time to 
plant Iris acuta and Iris hispanica? Also whether 
suited for outdoor or indoor planting ?—BILLY. [Plant 
now in a warm border of sandy soil] 

3362.—Eschscholtzia californica.—In a work on 
botany I see Eschscholtzia californica described as a 
perennial, is this correct? It is described as a hardy 
annual in seedsmen’s catalogues.—J, H. [It is a true 
perennial ; but as it may be sown and flowered in the 
same year and sows itself freely, it is used as an annual. ] 

3363.—Moving Shrubs.—I wish to alter the 
approach to my house in South Devon, and must move 
large Laurels, Laurustinus, &c. What is the best time 
to do so?—SwareG. [Now.] 

3364.—Tulips [Out-ofdoors.—I have ordered for 
bedding for the spring three sorts of double Tulips, viz., 
La Candeur, Rex Rubrorum, and Yellow Roos. “Now 
they come into bloom in succession at intervals of ten 
days. Can this be remedied by a corresponding varia- 
tion of interval in planting ?—SoutH DEVON. [Wethink 
not.] 

3365.—Wintering Plants.—I have no greenhouse, 
but have good plants in pots of Coleus, Tree Carnations, 
Fuchsias, Roses, and Pelargoniums. These have been on 
stands in my garden, and in windows during summer. 
What is my best plan for preserving them during the 
winter?—N. M. [Throw the Coleuses away. Put the 
Fuchsias in'any shed or cellar from which frost is ex- 
cluded, and keep them dry. Plunge the Roses in ashes 
out-of-doors, and put the Pelargoniums in your 
windows. ] 

3363.—Geraniums, Fuchsias, &c.—I have struck 
several of these in pots. Should I pot them off singly ? 
or let them remain until the spring? Ihave no green- 
house to keep themin. Is it too late to tuke cuttings of 
Verbenas and Petunias?—A. M. K. [Let them remain 
tillspring. It is doubtful whether Verbenas and Petu- 
nias will strike now unless you can put them in heat. 
We would lift a few of the old plants and pot them. 

3367.—Salvias not Flowering.—Why is it that 
my Salvias planted out-of-doors are all gone to leaf, very 
large leaves, and no flowers, whilst one blue one kept in 
the greenhouse in a pot run up very lanky and ugly, but 
flowered well ?—FINETTA. [Most of the Salvias flower in 
autumn and spring. The blue one flowers in summer. 
Lift the plants with good balls of earth and pot them, 
and place them in the greenhouse; they will then flower. 
They should have been kept pinched in during summer 
to render them bushy, and should have been potted in 
September.] 

3368.—White Passion-flower.—A white Passion- 
flower, planted (in the ground)in the greenhouse, besides 
making an enormous growth, has thrown up a great 
many suckers. Will they make as good plants as seed- 
lings would do?—FINETrTa. [Yes.] 

3369.—Worms in Soil.—I have a quantity of soil 
in which there are a number of slugs, maggots, and 
worms. What is the most simple way of getting rid of 
these pests ?--S. G. W. [Mix some lime and soot with it, 
and turn it over frequently.] 

3370.—Horseradish in Drain Pipes.—At page 
353, does your correspondent pack the drain tiles close 
together, ends up, or apart? How long before he gets a 
fine clean stem this way?—C. [Close together. They are 
filled with soil, of course, and the ground in which they 
stand is rich. It takes a year to get good clean heads.} 

3371—Fuchsia Leaves Curling.—Tom W.— 
Keep the plant dry and all the leaves will fall off. In 
Spring prune back the shoots to firm wood and it will 
flower well next summer. 

3372.—Pears Cracking.—W. J. 7.—The best 
remedy is to cut the tree well in, and graft on it another 
kind of Pear. 

3373.—Potting Bulbs.—A Learner, — Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Tulips, Narcissi, and Daffodils may allbe potted 
at the same time, but they may notall flower at one time, 
which is a great advantage, as the display is kept up for 
a longer period. 

3374.—Cuttinge Hedges.—I have a Privet hedge 
which has grown far too high atid thick. When is the 
proper time to cut the wood well back?—v, {April or 
August. ] 

3375.—Evergreens on Palings.—What would be 
the quickest-growing and most suitable evergreen to 
plant as a screen against some iron palings about 4 ft. 
6 in. in height?_F. E. [Any of the large-leaved Ivies.] 

3376.—Vallota purpurea.—Is it essential that 
these bulbs should be only half buried 2? T have some in 
pots that have been potted a year, but have not flowered. 
Would it be better to repot them shallower, or to let them 
stay buried up to the crown ?—LILy Grower. {If they 
are too deep remove a little of the surface soil with a 
pointed stick. Keep them rather dry through the win- 
ter and spring; if you can give them a warm light place 
they will probably flower freely.] 

3377.—Planting Clematis and ivy. JB 
If the weather is open you-can move Clematis Jack- 
mani and Ivy between present time and end of next 
March. 

3378.—Crocuses.—I turned out some Crocuses the 
other day that had been left out-of-doors in pots since 
flowering, and found in the shell of the old bulb three 
or four small bulbs about the size of Peas. Will they 
flower next year?—A. J. B. [Plant them out in good soil 
and let them alone ; they will probably flower next year.] 

3379.-Laying;:Down Grass.—Is it too late this 
year todo this? [No; if the weather is open.] 

3380.—Vines in Greenhouse.—I am going to have 
a greenhouse made, but the aspect must be N.E. Would 
Grapes ripen there without the assistance of heat? How 
would it suit flowers?—A. J, B. [Grapes would be a fail- 
lure without heat in such an aspect. Ferns, Camellias, 
Azaleas, &c., would do in it, but not flowering plants in 
general. ] 

Names of Plants.--R. C. S.--Scabiosa atro-purpurea. 





——Sener. — Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum.—— ¢.— 
Anemone japonica.——F, G.—Cannot name without 
flowers. G. M. O.—Briza maxima,——/F’. W.--Aster 
hyssopifolia.—A. H.—1, Chrysanthemum segetum : 
2, Godetia Whitneyi; 3, Tagetes patula.——_J. B.—Tra- 
descantia (species),——7’. F’.—Convolvulus Soldanella. 


——Ped.—1, Lophanthus rugosus; 2, Melissa officinalis ; 
3, Monarda fistulosa ; 4, Antennaria margaritacea.—— 
S. S.—Clematis tubulosa,——Beta.—1, Portugal Laurel 
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(Cerasus lusitanicus ; 2, Acaciaof some kind; 3, Birch o 
some kind, 








QUERIES. 


3381.—Flowering Shrubs and Rock Plants.— 
T shall be obliged if any one will give me the names of 
some hardy flowering shrubs, such as American Currant 
or Guelder Rose ; also the naines of flowering plants and 
Mosses for rockwork—perennial and hardy.—OLIvn, 

3382.--Aristolochia.--Can any one tell me how to treat 
this creeper? It has been tried in a west and east aspect 
and has made no start. The soil is sandy and light.— 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
_ 3883.—Karly Tomatoes.—I am desirous of eTOW- 
ing early Tomatoes. Will some grower of them tell me 
the earliest and best bearing varieties? also whether I 
should be able to produce the fruit in a heated Vinery 
by January or February ? if so, how?—G. §, 

3384.—Indian Pinks.—I have some seedlings of 
Indian Pinks now nicely rooted in small border running 
under brick wall facing south. Will they stand the win- 
ter there? Having never before grown them, will they 
do to plant around outer edge ot a bed of Carnations, 
Picotees, and Pinks ?—HmEnry K, N. 

3385.—Planting Vegetable Garden.—I am now 
trenching back a piece of land to make a garden, and 
should be glad if any one could give me a few hints as to 
matt tis lob toc &e., should be planted in the autumn.— 

3386.—Flowers for Winter Blooming.—Will 
some one advise me what seeds to sow for blooming in 
the greenhouse in the winter? also the treatment the 
plants will require ?—A SUBSCRIBER. 

3387.—Plants for Window Box.—I have a box 
outside my window which faces south-west in a smoky 
district near Bolton, in Lancashire; what canI put in 
now that willlook pretty up to Christmas time? and 
would it be too late to put bulbsin then? TI should also 
like a few suggestions as to what to put in it all the 
year round so as to keep it bright and pretty.—MonE- 
JUMBO, 

3388.—Carpet Plants.—Will some one please give 
me the names of good carpet bedding plants and colours 
for a bed with a basket, 4 ft. 6 in. square, in the centre, 
to be surrounded by eight distinct coloured rings for 
next summer ?—A LEARNER, 

3389.—Crayfish and Gold Fish.—I have some 
gold fish in a globe, and think some crayfish would look 
pretty with them. Can any one inform me if the cray- 
fish would destroy the gold flsh?—M. J. B. 

3390.—Bush Gooseberry and Currant Trees. 
—I have 200 of the above in a garden I have lately 
taken, some of them in almost a wild state. How shall 
I treat them ?—QUIVER DUNSTABLE. 

3391.—Preserving Rose Hips.—How can I pro- 
serve these for winter decoration? I have tried putting 
them in strong pickle, but they have lost their colour. 
~H. M. 

3392.—Fuel for Greenhouse Fire.—As winter is 
drawing nigh and it is about time to think of getting in 
fuel for the greenhouse fire, will some one inform me 
whether anthracite coal would not be better and more eco- 
nomical than gas coke, which costs 13s: a chaldron. We 
cannot get any coke cheaper than the price above 
quoted, and a large proportion of heating power must 
have been extracted in the process of gas making. My 
house is heated by an ordinary horizontal brick flue, 
reaching along two sides of the house in a horse-shoe 
shape.—COAL v. COKE. , 

3393.—Virginia Creeper against Wire.—wWill 
one of your readers kindly tell me whether it be possible 
for Virginia Creeper or Ivy to prosper if planted against 
a wire partition? I planted a beautifully rooted Creeper 
against a wire partition not long ago, but it does not get 
on at all, I wish to have something green and fast 
growing, Is there a hardy plant to be got which will 
grow well trained to a wire trellis? -JEEARESS, 

3394.—Gum Cistus from Seed.—Will any one 
tell me how long Gum Cistus raised from seed take to 
make good plants? In buying one, how should I mention 
‘the one witha purple spot oneach petal,” as I have been 
disappointed in having one with the petals all white? 
—FINEITA. 

3395.—Scale on Orange Trees.—How can I get 
rid of this? A week after an ordinary washing this pest 
seems as thick as ever.—W. H. JonzEs, 

3396.—Culture of Hollyhocks.—Allow me to ask 
some successful grower of the Hollyhock forinformationas 
to the time and mode of propagating it by cuttings, its 
culture, and howto remedy the disease: and also, I should 
like the names of a collection that would give credit to 
the purchaser.—W ALSAL. 

3397.—The Polyanthus.—May I ask the names of a 
few of the most choice varieties of Polyanthus, time of 
propagation, and what protection they require ?—WAL- 
SAL. 

3398.—Cardinal Flower .—Will some readerwho has 
been successful with Lobelia cardinalis tell me how it 
should be managed during the winter so as to get a fine 
bud of it in summer? I have a great many pots of plants 
raised from seed ; they are rather tall plants.—P. M. F. 

3399.—Cerastium Edgings.—Inever can succeed in 
getting my edgings of this satisfactory; they are always 
rusty looking at the bottom. I should be much obliged for 
cultural instructions respecting its growth and manage- 
ment.—JAMES LOGAN. z 

3400.—Rose of Sharon under Trees.—Will any 
one tell me if Rose of Sharon will grow under trees? 
—A. H. 

3401.—Gnat Bites.—Will any one kindly tell me a 
cure for the painful bites of the gnats and midges which 
infest the garden ?—BUTTERFLY. 

3402.—Pruning Gloire de Bordeaux Rose.—I 
have a Rose of this sort planted against a south wall for 
two years, but, as yet, it has not shown a flower; it has 
grown very strong, and has shoots about 7 ft. long. Will 
any one please say how it should be pruned ?— 
LocH LoMOND. 

3403.—Seaweeds as Ornaments.—How ean I 
preserve seaweed, of which [ have just brought home a 
pleasing variety ? should be glad to know how to use it 
for a permanent ornament.—S. M. 

3404,—Daisies on Lawn.—I should be glad if any 











POULTRY. 
ON FOWL KEEPING IN SMALL SPACES. 


Any one keeping fowls without an extensive 
Grass run cannot expect to make the under- 
taking profitable. With care and judgment it 
may be made to cover expenses, but the proba- 
bility is every egg will cost threepence rather 
than a penny. Lam continually asked, ‘‘ Do 
your fowls pay ?” and Iam compelled to answer, 
‘‘If by paying you mean do I make money by 
them, certainly not.” But I geta great deal of 
interest and amusement out of them, besides 
having fresh eggs. 

Cleanliness, Size of House, &ec.— 
The chief points necessary to success in fowl 
keeping are perfect cleanliness, suitable food 
and warmth, and judicious selection and manage- 
ment of stock; and I place cleanliness first, 
because, unfortunately, it is the thing most 
often neglected, and fowl-keeping then becomes 
a nuisance to neighbours, and the birds will 
not thrive. Some people think any sort of 
covered shed will do for a fowl house, no 
matter how small, draughty, or ill-ventilated it 
is. Of course, the first consideration is that 
the roof should be perfectly water-tight, and 
the walls free from chinks that would let in 
draughts. To ensure ventilation, one or two 
holes should be cut in the wall close under the 
roof, and the opening covered with finely per- 
forated zinc. As to dimensions, Mr. Wright, 
who is the great authority on poultry, says, 
«Por a cock and five hens a house 5 ft. or G ft. 
I 


fellow readers can inform me of a simple method 
from a lawn.—H. R. KEATES. 
loire de Dijon Rose.--Inanum- 
ber of GARDENING in August Gloire de Dijon is spoken of 
as requiring special pruning. Can the writer of the article 
say what it consists of? I can grow plenty of wood, but 
few flowers.—T. C. 

3406.—Climbers for Dwelli 
alarge newly-built house two mi 
south-west of Scotland, the walls of which I am anxious 
to cover as soon as possible with hardy creepers. What 
will be the best sorts for the different aspects, and when 
should they be planted? What is the quickest growing 
Ivy? and are there any other evergreen creepers ?—IN 
ALTUM. 

3407.—Trees for Screens. 
narrow belt of trees asa screen in a situation exposed to 
strong sea-breezes ; what would be the best sorts, and 
time of planting? also the best sorts of ornamental trees 
and shrubs to plant in the pleasure grounds with same 
exposure.—IN ALTUM. 

3408.-Flowers and Shrubs in Greenhouse 
Killed by Tar Varnish. -In consequence of the hot- 
water pipes in large hothouse having been painted over 
with tar varnish, a large number of Ferns and valuable 
plants have died off, and great mischief is still being 
produced. Are there any means of killing the tar var- 
nish or painting it over with any kind of paint to destroy 
the fatal effect ?—HYACINTH. 

3409.-Oleander not Flowering.—My Oleander, 
some three or four years old, will not thrive or blossom. 
Tt is in good loamy soil, has just been repotted, and is 
in a cool greenhouse plentifully watered. The leaves, 
as soon as they appear, turn yellow, scales come on the 
backs of them, and the new shoots are curling up and 
withering. What can be the cause 2?—ORIENT. 

3410. _Fungus on a Lawn.—My lawn is infested 
with a small black fungus that creeps close to the 
ground and destroys the Grass, besides being unsightly. 
ASpruce Fir tree grows near, some of the boughs over- 
hanging the spot, and the soil is sandy. What can I do 
to remove the fungus ?—ORIENT. 

3411.-Height of Geraniums. 
planning out my beds for next year, I 

ights of the following Geraniums :— 


of my 1 
of eradicating Daisies 
3405.—Pruning G 





ng House.—I have 
les from the sea in the 


—I wish to plant a 








—With a view to 
should be obliged 


i for the relative he : ficient.” | ld ref 
H Lucius, Master Christine, Wonderful, and Madame Vain | BOUATO. Se! PRULICIEN®. be PAR at 
cher.—V. least twice that size myself for the same 


number of birds. The sleeping-house must be 
swept out every morning without fail. It is 
only the work of a few minutes if so done; 
whereas, if left till there is an accumulation of 
filth, itis a task that no one likes to undertake, 
pesides being a fruitful source of fleas and other 
vermin in the birds. The floor of the sleeping- 
house should be of asphalte or cement, brick or 
boards, must be by all means avoided. After 
sweeping, a little dry earth should be thrown 
down under the roosting perch. Sand is nicer 
and cleaner looking, but is too expensive for 
general use ; the earth answers every purpose, 
and prevents all disagreeable smells. 

Fowls’ Manure.—One caution must be 
given about the fowls’ manure. It will not do 
to use for plants without great care. It is, in 
fact, the strongest guano, and unless exposed to 
the air for months, and then much diluted, it 
would kill whatever was treated with it. 
from Vermin 


3412.—Poultry Manure.—Is poultry manure avail- 
able for using as a heap whereon to grow Vegetable Mar- 
rows? I should be very glad of any of your readers’ ex- 
periences in the matter.—V. 

3413. _Briza maxima.—This Grass has been intro- 
duced this year with very good effect inmy window-boxes. 
Can any one suggest any other hardy annual Grass which 
can be so grown with advantage ?—V. 

3414. How to Grow an Orange Tree.—Can 
any reader give me any information howto grow an Orange 
tree ina window? It is about 6 in. high, and in a 6-in. 
pot. What kind of soil is best 2—A LEARNER. 


a 


HOME PHTS. 














Keeping Doves.—I became possessed of 
a pair of ringdoves three or four years ago, and, 
pitying the condition they were in, from con- 
finement in a cage much too small, I constructed 
one for them in a rough way, from unplaned 
wood and wire netting, about 4 ft. long by 2 ft. 
wide, and 3 ft. 6 in. high, perches wide enough 





and 


apart to allow the birds free use of their wings. Protection 
The cage is on a stand about 30 in, high, and is Disease.—Once every six months the walls 





of the house and inside of the nests should be 
lime-whited, and if there is the least suspicion 
of vermin in the birds, before lime-whiting go 
carefully over the house with paraffin or carbolic 
acid, applying it with a small brush wherever 
there is a crack or harbour for the’ insects. 


Fowls’ Runs.—The run, which should be 
as extensive as it is possible to allow, should 
have a south or south-east aspect, and it is es- 
sential that some portion 0 
over to afford shelter to the 
If possible have a light, 
or door that 
A frame of wood covered with zine wire netting, 
or even string netting, will answer very well. 
It is often necessary to separ 
from the others in_ case of 
or quarrelling, 
shut up in one p 
change as shifting them from 
run to another is beneficial. 
run must be thoroughly drained. 
dug out to the depth o 
of old brick rubbish and old 
up with earth and sand, an 
possible. 
week at 
sweeping cover 

Dust Bath. 
the fowls’ dust bath. The simp 
to throw a heap of d 
renewing it frequent 
greenhouse furnace 
absence of sand, but if allowed to get wet an 
trodden into the run it smells very unpleasant. 


ha high gabled roof to the perches in 
retire to roost. Such a cage with 
the front affords sufficient 
but the severest weather, 
when I sometimes put them into a smaller one 
to bring indoors for the night. As to food, 
finding Hempand Canary seeds rather expensive, 
I determined to try Barley; this they would not 
take to till pretty severely pressed by hunger, 
but they will now keep in perfect health and 
thrive upon it. One day, by way of experiment, 
I put some Indian Corn into the cage. To my 
surprise they gorged themselves most vora- 
ciously with it, as if it had been the greatest 
delicacy that could be offered. I now keep 
them almost entirely upon it. A shallow vessel 
of water Sin. or 9 in. wide for them to wash 
in every few days is a great treat, and the door 
of the cage should be made wide enough to 
admit this. I find a sprinkling of garden earth 
about 4in. deep on the bottom and changed 
once a week, keeps the cage very clean and 
sweet.—A. C. 

Disease in Pigeons.—Many of our our pigeons are 


suffering from a disease in their feet and skin by being 
covered with warts. I should be glad to know of a 


remedy.—S8. G 

Canaries. 
lowing questions 
canaries? 2—W 
hen to breed together next spril 
lisher of a sixpenny book about canary 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
Canaries with Asthma.—I have tried the 
Canaradyne for birds with this complaint, but have not 
Thad a pair of lizard canaries, 


found it do any good. 
poth suffering terribly. I kept them in a warm room, 


but the hen died. At last by chauce I saw in a paper 
that canaries were more subjected to pulmonary com- 
plaints than any other birds, and require to be kept in 
a bracing air. I therefore placed the survivor in a cool 
room, and nowit is quite well. I only give canary seed, 
brown millet, and pure water, no green food. The bird 


fancier told me to keep them warm.—A LOVER OF BIRDS. 


made wit 
which they 
wirework only in 
protection in any 
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birds in wet weather. 
movable 





sickness 








mortar; then fil 


least, oftener in hot weather ; and afte 
with dry road sand. 
—Under the covered part plac 


*_will some kind reader answer the fol- 

about canaries: 1—Does bread injure 
ill it do for a cock parent and this year’s 
ng? 3—Who is the pub- 
breeding ?— 














—Being greatly 
poultry keeping, 
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f it should be covered 


division 
will divide the run into two parts. 


ate some fowls 
or 
and fowls get very tired of being 
lace, and even such a slight 
one part of the 
The floor of the 
It should be 
f1ft., and have a layer 


d beat as bard as 
This should be swept down once a 


lest way is merely 
ry earth or sand in a corner, 
ly. Dry sifted ash from a 
answers very well in the 


Poultry as a Profitable Investment. 
interested in all that concerns 


I give your readers my experi- 





(Oct, 16, 1880. 


ence of it. I keep Toulouse geese, Rouen 
ducks, dark Brahma fowls, and several kinds of 
pigeons. Ihave had geese at eight weeks old 
weighing 12 lb. each at a cost of 2d. per week, 
ducklings I get ready to kill in twelve weeks at 
a cost of 14d. per week, and Brahma chicks 
eighteen weeks at ld. per week. Pigeons are 
unprofitable with me, excepting fancy birds, as 
every pair costs me ls. 8d. before they are ready 
for market. Brahmas as layers with me are ex- 
cellent. I have had them lay twenty-eight days 
without missing a single day. I have heard and 
read a good deal about poultry farming, more 
against than in favour of it. My opinion, 
after ten years’ experience of poultry keeping, 
is most certainly in favour of it. I have myselt 
reared 200 ducks in a season, beside chickens 
and geese, enclosed in a piece of ground about 
half a rood, and had them taken from my yard 
as soon as they were ready to kill at 3s. 
each. I have not reckoned the cost of 
keep of stock birds in ducks and geese dur- 
ing the year, as mine have generally won as 
many ptizes as have paid for their keep.— 
NortH YORKSHIRE. 


Hee 
AQUARIA. 


Fish Dying in Tank.—I havea small brick 
tank made in a rockery in a conservatory, and 
lined with Portland cement. Thereis a small foun- 
tain in it which I often keep playing. The 
rockery, on which many greenhouse Ferns are 
flourishing, faces south and east, the later morn- 
ing rays being sheltered by the west wall of the 
house, and during summer the glass has been 
shaded nicely by greem colour and size. The 
sun does not shine brightly on the water, but 
it gets light, though the rockery slightly over- 
hangsit. Lhadinitfive gold fish, two golden tench, 
twelve minnows, a few mussels, and water snails, 
but all the fish have died since except two gold 
fish. There is nothing wrong with the cement, 
for it was well scalded and cleaned several times 
before the fish were put in, ‘The bottom has 
about 2 in. of sea beach, well washed, laid over 
it, and I have three times got water weeds and 

lanted them, but all have died. I had the 
tank finished in February or March, but my 


fish died, and also the weeds. The fish gene- 
and 





rally got white fungus over their bodies, 
some lost their tails. Can any one advise me ?— 
Rava wee 


Plants for Aquarium.—‘* Stickleback ” 
wants to know if zinc proves injurious to water 
plants. By this I presume his tank is made of 
that metal. My own aquarium, as described 
in a previous number, is made entirely of zinc, 
and my water plants have grown most luxu- 
riantly, their roots having been buried in a small 
quantity of river mud, which was placed in one 
corner and covered with a few shells and stones. 
If ‘‘ Stickleback ” requires plants for an 8-in. 
aquarium that will grow very little above the 
water, let him try the Water Soldier (Stra- 
tiotes aloides), which grows to perfection in an 
aquarium, as it delights in still water. This is, 
indeed, a very beautiful aquatic plant, as its 
leaves droop over and forma shelter for the fish. 
Also try the Frogbit and young roots of Pota- 
mogeton natans, a plant which is common 
enough in our ponds. It is known by its broad, 
green-pointed leaves floating on the surface of 
the water, and would be taken for a small kind 
of Water Lily, but for the difference in blossom. 


—NEWT. 

Cement for Aquarium.—Mix white and red lead 
together with stiff gold size to the consistency of putty ; 
a little lampblack will darken it if desired. This cement 
sets quickly, and becomes as hard as iron in a few days ; 
andis useful for many purposes. —J.C. KERSHAW, Chester. 

Gold Fish.—In reply to “ Una,” my advice is to try 
afountain that could be kept going all day, if not at 
night. My fish were exactly the same as his at one time, 
but on introducing a fountain the difference seemed to 
be almost momentary, and they are never at the water’s 
surface now, unless, however, my fountain should cease 
forafew days. “Una” might find it difficult to erect 
one in a glass globe that would require little or no at- 

tention, but even that can be accomplished. Roberts’ 
food for fish can be obtained of Mr. G. J. Roberts, 132, 
Pentonville{Road. Fish are desperately fond of it, but it 
should not be given more than three times a week.— 


NEWT. 
door Aquarium.—Will any 


Management of In 
correspondent give me a few hints on the management 


of an indoor aquarium? What is the proper food for 

the fishes? What does it indicate when the fish come to 

the top of the water and seem to pant? How often the 

water should be changed? Whether the green accumu- 

Poa ae pt ge at the bottom shoyld be removed, 
c, 7—A, B, C, \ 
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TREES AND FLOWERS IN AUTUMN. 


Now what hath entered my loved woods, 
And touched their green with sudden change? 
What is this last of Nature’s moods 
That makes the roadside look so strange ? 
* 
Who blanched my Thistle’s blushing face, 
And gave the winds her silver hair? 
Set Golden Rod within her place, 
And scattered Asters everywhere ? 
* 
Who splashed with red the Sumach hedge 
The Sassafras with purple stain; 
Gave Ivy leaves a ruby edge 
And painted all their stems again? 
* 
Lo! the change reaches high and wide, 
Hath toned the sky to softer blue; 
Hath crept along the river-side, 
And trod the valleys through and through. 
* 
Discoloured every Hazel copse, 
And stricken all the pasture lands; 
Flung veils across the mountain-tops, 
And bound their feet with yellow bands. 
* 
Is, then, October come so soon ? 
Full time doth summer ne’er abide ? 
While yet it seems but summer’s noon, 
We're floating down the autumn tide. 











AUTUMNAL FLOWERS AND LEAVES. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS IN AUTUMN. 





Tuts has been an exceptional season for 
displaying the glorious tints of autumn 
leaves, and where trees were planted with 
a view to autumnal effect the reward this 
year will be ample. The following notes 
by Mr. Berry, of Longleat, will, we hope, 
be instructive as a guide to anticipating 
planters. 

The Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) 
was the first to colour, and quite out-shone 
all its compeers with brilliant and gorgeous- 
tinted leaves; the colotirs varied from yellow 
to glowing fiery-red. The contrast and 
effect, particularly in the noble and spacious 
avenue leading from the chief lodge to the 
mansion, which is planted in double rows 
alternately with Lime, Elm, and Norway 
Maple, was a grand sight to behold; the 
latter at their best stage of colouring seemed 
to be so many shining lights amongst their 
more sober-coloured neighbours. The park 
was literally lit up with them ; each tree, so 
to speak, was like atree on fire. Of other 
Maples that coloured before the fall of the 
leaf, the most noteworthy were Acer col- 
chicum rubrum and Acer Schwedleeri, both 
dying off pure yellow ; the young leaves on 
the latter during summer are claret col- 
oured and highly ornamental. Last year 
being wet, the Tulip tree did not appear in 
its usual deep yellow-shining suit, but this 
year it is brilliant. The Liquidambar is 
amongst the richest of autumnal-tinted 
trees ; it is usually beautifully coloured be- 
fore dropping its leaves, often varying from 
purple to vermilion and other fiery colours. 
I am pleased to be able to note that the 
comparatively new purple Birch may be 
classed amongst and in the first rank of 
gay autumn-coloured trees. A fine speci- 
men growing here is just now clad in foliage 
varying from bright chestnut to vermilion. 
This Birch is a very free and fast grower ; 
indeed, my experience of it is that it seems 
to over-grow its strength. The stem and 
branches become so long and slender that 
it can rarely withstand rough winds without 
suffering breakages. I intend in future, 
when planting this particular tree, to be 
sparing with rich soil, so as to check its 
over-luxuriant growth. Itis a grand acqui- 
sition as a landscape tree, and can hardly 
be too extensively grown. Whilst 
speaking of Birches, allow me to draw the 
attention of ornamental planters and nur- 
serymen to the upright Birch (Betula fas- 
tigiata) ; it deserves to be better known 
than it now is, for I think it is destined to 
become a most effective and useful tree, es- 
pecially adapted for town and suburban 
parks and gardens, as well as for general 
landscape planting. It is not so stiff in out- 
line as the Lombardy Poplar, being more 
light and airy in habit, with a strictly fas- 
tigiate growth. I believe it is of Conti- 
nental origin, and, as yet, only sparsely dis- 
tributed in this country. The specimens I 
have of it were imported from France some 
few years back; they are now about 12 ft. 
high, and I must say that Iam much im- 
pressed with their distinct and characteristic 
appearance. 

The stately old Elms in the park are just 
now fine pictures in burnished golden 
clothing. ‘The Beech has nearly thrown off 
its annual russet-brown mantle, and the 
deciduous Cypress (Taxodium distichum), a 








shade deeper and brighter than the Beech, 
stands out very prominently, and is still a 
mass of bright warm brown-umber coloured 
foliage; this tree forms a striking and 
pleasing contrast to all other Conifers on ac- 
count of its feathery and elegant foliage. 
There is a weeping variety of it, but it is 
inferior to the type in every feature. The 
Wild Cherry (Cerasus vulgaris) must not be 
omitted from the list of bright, fiery-tinted 
trees in autumn, some specimens of it here 
being very conspicuous and beautiful in the 
landscape ; it is a grand pictorial tree for 
parks and pleasure grounds ; yet how scarce 
it is, generally, in parks, and how seldom 
planted in situations which are sowell suited 
for such a charming tree to occupy promi- 
nent sites for displaying its sheet of white 
blossoms in spring and brilliant autumn 
foliage to advantage. Amalanchier flori- 
bunda and ovalis, as usual, coloured scarlet 
and crimson; and Aronia grandifolia was 
also richly tinted. Some of the American 
Thorns were coloured with various gay 
tints, as is usually the case in ordinary 
seasons. 

Twill now offer a few remarks on autumn- 
tinted shrubs, amongst which the old- 
fashioned Sumach (Rhus typhina) carries 
off the palm for intense colours with its 
graceful and brilliant scarlet foliage. Rhus 
Osbecki is not much inferior, the colours 
being more varied. Rhus Cotinus is not 
deficient as regards its violet and red tints. 
Euonymus europzeus shed its foliage in 
bright magenta colours, and laden with 
seed, the cases or capsules of which are 
hardly less attractive than the rich autumn 
leaves. The great advantage of this shrub 
over all others is that after the birds have 
carried off the seed the pretty seed-cases 
still hang gracefully on the bushes, and will 
remain ornamental and attractive during 
the greater part of the winter months. 
This peculiarity renders Kuonymus europzeus 
invaluable as an ornamental winter shrub. 
Euonymus latifolius was slightly coloured ; 
its leaves and seed-cases are much larger 
than in the common variety, but the latter 
very soon become discoloured and drop off ; 
it is inferior in every way to the common 
variety. The common Dog-wood (Cornus 
sanguinea) is worthy of notice as a well 
coloured shrub; it dies off a deep blood-red 
colour. Its glossy red bark, too, which is 
best seen to advantage after the leaves 
have fallen, is an attractive feature of this 
shrub. Clethra alnifolia is a late-blooming 
shrub that sheds its leaves golden-yellow. 
Virgilia lutea dies a deep yellow. Vi- 
burnum Opulus (the Guelder Rose) was 
beautifully tinted; so was: V. plicatum. 
The Viburnum family are all {good orna- 
mental shrubs, and valuable for contrast 
and effect in pleasure grounds. The old 
variety, V. sterilis, snowball-flowered, is 
always a pleasing object, especially so when 
backed up by dark evergreens, its snowy- 
white, snowball-like flowers showing up 
prominently. V. macrocephalum is a va- 
riety with immense flower-heads. The 
glossy leaves of Ribes aureum exhibit a 
variety of lovely tints. Cotoneaster Sim- 
mondsi is just beginning to show up its 
bright red colours ; when well coloured and 
laden with yellow fruit it forms a striking 
object in the ornamental woods here. The 
birds do not molest the seed until pressed 
by hunger during hard weather, which is a 





great recommendation amongst berry-bear- 
ing shrubs. The same remarks apply to 
C, acuminata and C, frigida; the fruit on 
them also may often be seen still hanging 
after most other fruit-bearing shrubs have 
been cleared by birds; indeed, save these 
berry-bearing shrubs just mentioned, there 
are now hardly any worth growing for the 
beauty of the fruit alone, Since the Gun 
License Act came into force small birds have 
become so numerous that as soon as the 
fruit is ripe it is swept off in a few days, 
Ten years ago I could cut any quantity of 
branches of the Mountain Ash covered with 
its beautiful fruit at Easter-tide for church 
decoration purposes, but now not a berry 
can be found a fortnight after being ripe. 
The Cotoneasters named are the only excep- 
tions that have come under my notice. 
Lastly, the common Azalea must not be for- 
gotten asa choice autumn-tinted shrub. It 
has been, and still is, throughout the orna- 
mental woods everywhere conspicuous, 
displaying its bright-tinted foliage of 
almost every hue from yellow to purple and 
red, 








Making Lawns.—In reply to several 
queries in GARDENING on this subject, if there 
is sufficient depth of soil, trench, burying the 
surface soil with the weeds to the depth of 18 in. 
any time during winter or early spring when 
the ground is sufficiently dry to work pleasantly. 
The advantages of trenching are, that existing 
weeds are got rid of, and the fresh soil, besides 
being free from weeds, is more likely to send 
up a vigorous plant. The soil should be kept as 
light as possible after trenching, to allow air and 
water to passfreely through it, which will sweeten 
and assist in pulverising it. During the trenching 
the level should be kept as accurately as pos- 
sible, and if a very exact level is required, it 
should be done shortly before seed time with 
the spirit-level, straight-edge, and pegs; but 
we generally find that a skilful man can do this 
with his eye. The ground should then be let 
lie until owing time, which will be about March 
or April,according to the weather, remembering 
that dry weather should be chosen for the ope- 
ration. It should then be forked lightly over 
and raked until a fine tilth is produced, which 
is most necessary for Grass seeds. Now tread 
the ground or roll it until it feels comfortably 
solid under the foot, which is a very necessary 
part of the preparations. Scratch the ground 
with a rake until a little fine soil is produced 
wherein to sow the seed. If artiticial manure is 
necessary it should be sown after the consoli- 
dating of the seed bed at the rate of 5 cwt. of 
lawn manure to the imperial acre (4840 square 
yards) raked into the surface-soil, and the seed 
sown immediately after. A calm day is very 
necessary for sowing, the seed being easily blown 
about by a slight puff of wind. Two garden 
lines should be stretched about 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
apart to sow between, and the ground should 
be sown at least twice, which will materially as- 
sist the even distribution of the seed. Whena 
breadth has been sown it should be lightly 
raked and covered tothe depth of 1 in. or 2 in. 
withamixture of well-decomposed stable manure 
and leaf-mould in the proportion of about one to 
two, which should be nicely levelled and not 
walked upon until the Grass is all well through, 
when it should be lightly rolled. The ordinary 
quantity of seed is 4 bushels, but where a lawn is 
required in the space of twoor three months double 
the quantity is requisite. Although April has 
been mentioned as the time to sow, it is per- 
fectly safe to sow Grass seeds any time up to 
the end of September, providing the weather 
is sufficiently damp. The after management 
consists in mowing with a scythe as soon as the 
Grass is high enough, and this should be con- 
tinued as required, using the scythe for the first 
three or four cuttings, and after each cut- 
ting, rolling well with a light roller. The 
machine may then be used if desired, but set it 
as high as possible for the first half-dozen cut- 
tings. Mowing, watering, rolling, and an occa- 
sional edging are all that will be required for 
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some time. When the lawn is well put down | counteract as far as possible other unfavourable 
i y way, being | conditions, we must give our plants the very 
in appearance, | best of soil and other necessaries that we can. 
and lasts longer in| This will be fully treated on hereafter in a 
t is put down ina chapter on soil. 


view to getting Cleanliness.—One point must be stead- 
and cheaply as fastly adhered to, viz., cleanliness, no dirt, no 


it gives greater satisfaction in ever 
easier to attend to, fresher 
pleasanter to walk upon, 

‘good condition than one tha 
slovenly manner, with 
through the work as quickly 
possible.—J, Carrer, 
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TOWN GARDENING. 


HINDRANCES TO PLANT GROWTH. 
GARDENING in towns di 
the country, in 
labour of raising your pl 
in health, 


1. Im 


is the greatest enemy 
have to contend w 
difficult to de 
be borne in mind that tl 
into two classes—first, a 


ffers from gardening in | as clean as it can be. Plants hate dirt ; itis poi- 
asmuch as, besides the usual|son to them ; and where a mancan live and be in 
ants and keeping them | health for fifty years or more an Oak tree may 
there are three great enemies to| die in a year or two, and all from dirt in one 
ant growth which have to be combated with shape or other. Take, for instance, a pot- 
which the country gardener is but little troubled. | ful of rooted cuttings where a nice clean 
pure and Poisonous Air.—This| pot has been used, clean crocks carefully 
by far that our plants/put in, over that a little Moss, and 
ith, as it is more subtle and | filled up with nice sweet soil that will 
It must | 8carcely dirt one’s fingers. When reversed and 
1is impurity is divided | turned out on the hand how nice it looks ! how 
ctual mechanical im-| the clean white roots coil neatly and strongly 
consisting of the soot, smoke, dust, and| among the soil and crocks ! and how healthy 
h which in various forms the air of our | the leaves above appear! above all, how they 
asily dealt | grow! Now take one where an unwashed pot 
ring, as far | has been used, a lot of messy soil crammed in, 
glass, and thereby | and the cuttings poked in anyhow, as some 
al- deposit upon their people do, and what is the result ? Why, failure 
, Of these injurious particles which | and disappointment, of course, 

erwise take place, and which choke} There is one other great difference between 
s, and in time|the air of town and country, viz., that in the 
also by constant wash- former, from obvious causes, the air is so much 
e plants and their leaves, | drier than outside. It is scarcely necessary to 
ormer precaution cannot | enter into an explanation of this difference here, 
en it can, as an additional | It arises from several causes, the chief of which 
ge), we can to a great extent moderate is, that whereas in the country the surface of 
this evil. But the second kind of impurity, the|the ground is almost entirely covered with 
chemical, is much more difficult to deal with, | vegetation—trees, Grass, &c.—all of which act 
ay |as reservoirs, as it were, of moisture, as well 
ti- | as distributors, by storing up within their tis- 
ory or greenhouse, | sues, &c., to a great extent, the rain that falls 
ternal area and contents | upon them, and afterwards continually giving 
a structure, and the greater the extent of | off this, as well as what they draw from the 
healthy vegetable growth and foliage contained | natural and constant moisture stored up in the 
e perfectly, consistent | soil by gentle and steady evaporation from their 
inmates, the external|leaves and blades. Yet in a town there is 
greater will | nothing of the kind ; paving-stones, bricks, and 
We have found | tiles do not store up any appreciable amount of 
Condy’s Disin- | moisture, and consequently cannot give off any, 


al with than the others. 


This is much more e 
with than the second kind, for by cove 
as possible, our plants with 
preventing the continu 


eondition under which this evil m 
all successfully dealt with is in the ar 
tmosphere of a conservat 
and the larger the in 
of such 


also the. mor 
with the health of its 
atmosphere can be excluded, the 
be the consequent advantage. 
some benefit from the use of 
fecting Fluid in the town greenh 
2. Absence of Light. 
drawback to the culture of pla 
gloom, comparat 
general want of t 
is necessary to t 
of plants, and 
extent in large cities, 


—Another great | circumstance leads us to the conclusion that not 
nts in townsis the | Only may syringing, watering, &c., especially 
ive absence of sunshine, and | in dry weather, be practised advantageously to 
hat clear wholesome light which | @ far greater extent than would be advisable in 
he healthy growth of all kinds the country, but that this, with other dwarfing 
ails to so great an | influences, renders suitable a much richer goil 
especially in the winter | than is needed where these influences do not 
season. This applies also to the last-mentioned | exist. 

evil, viz., the impurity 
greater in the winter than the gs 
from the greater number of fire 
household purposes, &c. ; 
accounts common sense tel 
the season for the town g 
tice this is found to be so 
a winter or ev 
with butapo 


which prev 


of the air, which is much Manure.—Speaking of manure, it is aston- 


ummer season, |ishing how much this very important point 
s employed for|in the production of good crops of either 
so that on these two | flowers or vegetables is neglected, especially by 
ls us that summer is amateur gardeners, People are beginning to 
ardener, and in prac- 
3 his efforts to obtain | ing and deep digging are in the growing of 
en early spring display will meet vegetables, but many do not seem to think it 
All that we necessary to give their flower-beds any nourish- 
ean as pos-|ment. This is a great mistake ; flowers want 
days, and to | manure just as much as vegetables do, though 
ray of light|it should be of a more delicate, or rather less 
tance 1s that | coarse, description, and it must not be used in 
S$ surrounded | such large quantities. Take Geraniums, for in- 
ase every pre-| stance ; the old style used to be poor soil and as 
plants being | little water as possible ; now we give them rich 
k and lanky soil, though not too much pot room, and plenty 
ble, wherever | of water and liquid manure, and look at the 
Y | glorious heads of bloom obtained by this method 
ted upon the roof of the | as compared with the old. Therefore, give your 
ated a position as can be flower-beds a good dressing of either leaf-mould 
y be arranged | —which is much milder and more suitable as a 
ce, for plants | rule for flowering plants than rank manure ; or 
and light and | this last, either alone or in addition to the de- 
Sometimes the | cayed leaves, if very old and thoroughly decayed, 


or reward, as a rule. 
can do is to keep all glass, &c., as cl 
sible, especially during the dark 
take care that our 
that can be had. 
town gardens are often more or le 
by high buildings, and in sucha c 
eaution will fail to prevent the 
drawn up, and to some extent wea 
Hence it is advisa 
it is possible to do so, to have our 
or greenhouse construc 
house, or on as eley 
had; even outdoor 
advantageously on such a spa 
like a wide uninterrupted view, 
air all round them, and this is 
only position where they c 
3. Unwholesome Soil. — The 
soot-permeated, unwholes 
gether worthless soil th 
town gardens is another 
ful culture of plants, b 
midable obstacle to ou 
cannot bring pure 
favoured localities f 


plants get every 
One great hind 


borders ma 


sour, | vantage will soon be most unmistakably appa- 
ome, and often alto-|rent. There are exceptions to this rule as to 
at is usually found in every other; some few plants do better in a 
drawback to the success- somewhat poor soil, but they are the excep- 
ut is by far the least for- | tion. 

r success, for though we Vegetables, Fruit, &c.—It may as well 
ar or light from more | be here stated that the gardener in town will 
’ or our pets, yet we can| find it not nearly so satisfactory to attempt to 
bring them pure wholesome soil; and our grow vegetables or fruit as flowers. Potatoes 
tells us that in order to/do no good at all. Cabbages grow to such a 
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length of stalk, with so little on the top of it, 
that the only result is a derisive laugh on the 
part of one’s neighbours instead of a succulent 
dish on one’s table. Even Runner Beans, at least 
in the heart of London, drop nearly all their 
blossoms, though in the suburbs, or even a mode- 
rate-sized town, they area capital crop if sown in 
good rich soil, and carefully trained in a favour- 
able position. Dwarf Beans (French) often 
produce a fair crop, and these, with a little 
small salading grownin frames, are about themost 
suitable crop to attempt. The best dwarf Bean 
to grow anywhere is the Canadian Wonder. 
These last, such as Mustard and Cress, Onions, 
&e., may be grown in frames or boxes covered 
with glass, for if grown in the open your salad 
will be so black by the time it is fit for use as 
to be almost uneatable. A few roots of Rhubarb, 
planted in a well-manured border, will yield a 
good gathering, especially if forced or pro- 
tected by means of large boxes covered with 
glass, or forcing pots, &c. Vegetable Mar- 
rows will sometimes set a few fruit if well 
grown, and Strawberries do, with care, 
almost better than anything. A short chapter 
upon the best method of growing these will be 
found farther on, Cucumbers, &c., almost 
invariably turn yellow and drop off when 2 in, 
or 3in. long. Hardly any kind of berry fruit 
will set. Even Solanums, grown for their 
berries, willnever keep more than three or four on, 
no matter what care may be taken of them. Be. 
sides Strawberries, Grapes are the only fruit 
found to give any appreciable result, and these, 
unless protected by glass, are so dirty by the 
time they are ripe as to be scarcely eatable, 
The obvious conclusion is, with the few ex- 
ceptions mentioned, to leave such unsatisfactory 
subjects alone, and confine your efforts to the 
production of flowers only, Fruit-bearing is a 
Stage beyond flowering; it is as much as the 
plants can do to reach this stage successfully 
without going any farther, 

However, having determined to grow some- 
thing, the ambitious amateur’s first Inquiry is— 

What to Grow.—Strange as it may ap- 
pear, there are some plants that will grow 
almost without any care at all to all appear- 
ance as well in a town as in the country ; and 
again there are others that all the care and ex- 
pense that can be bestowed upon them will fail 
to save from an untimely end. Between these 
two extremes are a vast number of subjects 
that will give more or less good results, accord- 
ing to the more or less favourable situation in 
which they grow, and the amount of care and 
attention bestowed upon them. Of course in 
the suburbs of a moderate-sized town many 
things will grow and flourish with ordinary 
care which it would be of no use attempting to 
grow in the heart of London. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that all my remarks on town 
gardening, unless where an express exception is 
made, apply to situations in the heart of large 
towns, where miles of streets and houses inter- 
vene between them and the green fields in every 
direction, 

I have always found that the most unsatisfac- 
tory class of plants to attempt to grow in such 
places are, with few exceptions, our common 
old-fashioned English flowers, such as Violets, 
Pansies, Roses, &c. Roses will not grow, even 
when protected by glass and every possible care 
taken of them, and especially in London ; they 
only drag out a miserable existence for 
year or two, and then inevitably perish. On the 
other hand, many exotics, such as Petunias, 
Lobelias, &e., will grow and flower almost as 
well as if inthe country. All forest trees, espe- 
cially the Oak, Ash, Elm, &c., cannot exist in 
the smoke of large towns. The common Prim- 
rose and the Cowslip may, however, be taken as 
an exception to the above rule. These will not 
only grow, but also flower very satisfactorily in 
any town, if planted in good rich loam and a 
little care taken of them. To these may be 
added the common wild blue Hyacinth (not the 
Harebell), which makes a very pretty show each 
spring. 

However, to sum up, grow only suitable plants 
of which lists will be given, and take care, also, 
to grow only the best and most vigorous varie- 
ties. Grow them from the very best seeds or 
cuttings, that is, if you grow your own; and 
the best, and consequently most expensive seeds 
will often be found the cheapest in the end 
Give your plants the very best of soil and every- 
thing else you can afford, and constant attention, 






























































disorder anywhere, but clean pots, as clean as 
water and scrubbing-brush can make them, both 
inside and out; clean crocks, clean soil (this is 
no anomaly), and in your greenhouse or window 
not only clean plants and foliage, but clean 
shelves and glass and floors ; in fact, everything 





or at least only a little just after rain. This 


find out now how very important heavy manur- 








may be used regularly every year, and the ad- 
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with untiring care, will be sure to produce good 
results. The watering-pot and syringe will be 
your best allies. Keep them going constantly 
in anything like dry weather. Here it may be 
remarked that, as a rule, for the town gardener, 
seedling plants will give much better results 
than those raised from cuttings, as they 
grow and flower so much more strongly 
and freely. Of course when you have a good 
variety of any flower it is advisable to propagate 
and preserve it by means of cuttings, but the 
winter in large and smoky towns is such an 
ordeal, that after a few seasons anything that is 
not of a very robust description will have 
become go debilitated as to be almost worthless, 
at least such is my experience. Therefore grow 
all such plants as Petunias, Lobelias, Verbenas, 
and all such plants as give good results as seed- 
lings from good seed freshly every year. What- 
ever you must preserve through the winter, 
even such things as hardy perennials, &c., keep 
as far as possible under glass. B.C. R. 








ROSES. 


Tea Roses in Pots.—Those plants that have 
been prepared for late autumn-flowering, as re- 
commended through the spring and summer, 
will by this time have made good growth, the 





extremities of the young shoots being set with 
a number of buds in dif- 
ferent stages of develop- 
ment. The plants should, 
before being taken in, 
have their pots well 
washed, and if there be 
the slightest trace of 
aphides, red spider, or 
thrips about them, they 
ought to be syringed 
with Gishurst Com- 
pound, at a strength of 
2 oz. to the gallon ; this 
will be better for the 
purpose than anything 
else, for it will not only 
destroy the above in- 
sects, but mildew as 
well, and at this strength 
will not injure either 
the leaves or the young 
buds. After the plants 
have been washed in 
this way, and the mix- 
ture allowed to remain 
upon them for half- 
an-hour, they should 
be well syringed with 
clean water to free the 
leaves from the white 
sediment left by the 
Gishurst. It is a good plan to prepare the 
solution two or three days before it is ap- 
plied, as in this way it leaves much less sedi- 
ment upon whatever it is used. Tea Roses are 
far the best for autumn blooming managed in 
the way above described, as not only are the 
flowers finer, according to their respective kinds, 
than can be had from any other description of 
Roses, but they give a succession that no other 
varieties will afford ; the blooms cannot be ex- 
pected to attain the size they will in spring and 
summer, but in the half-open bud state they are 
invaluable for making up into bouquets, button- 
hole flowers, or for filling small vases. 
eee 


Coal Ashes in the Garden.—It has 
long been known that coal ashes have the effect 
of mellowing heavy soils, particularly clay. A 
clay may thus be greatly improved in texture. 
Tt has been held that the fertilising properties of 
coal ashes are small; repeated analyses have 
shown this. Yet, used as they have been in 
gardens, without other manure, the effect has 
been such as to lead irresistibly to the conclusion 
that they develop in some way a considerable 
amount of fertility. All cannot be accounted for 
by the mechanical improvement, as in cases 
where this is not lacking the effect is still 
present, and apparently undiminished, if not 
sometimes increased—in this case acting seem- 
ingly as wood ashes do, requiring other (organic) 
fertility to aid if full results would be obtained. 
I was surprised, early in the season, on seeing 
unusually fine Tomatoes and Beans, to learn that 
the only manure used for them was coal ashes, 








Himalayan Primrose (Primula denticulata). 
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case of a pot plant. ‘They should be turned ou 
by the hundred in shrubberies and among herbz 
ceous plants. One of the most beautiful fc 
this purpose is a variety called Wave of Life, i 
aes Opinio one of the best Fuchsias in existenc4 


scattered in the garden to get them out of the 
way. This was practised for several years, and 
no manure other than this had been used. My 
own experience is confirmatory, but I find that 
the effect is not immediate. It is more tardy 
than in the case of wood ashes, whose potash 
and soda act promptly. I would recommend 
that coal ashes, instead of being thrown away, 
be used in gardens, removing the coarser parts ; 
also on Potato ground, always mixing them well 
with the soil, and as early as the ground will 
admit, and to be repeated yearly, thus giving 
time for effect upon the soil. I find the best 
success where the ashes have been applied for 
several years. ‘The second year is sure to tell, 
even where thrown upon the ground and left to 
lie there undisturbed, as I have abundant evi- 
dence. But the place for full action is in the 
soil,—Country Gentleman. 
a 

Primula denticulata.—This is a hardy 
plant from the Himalayas, and has long been 
grown in potsin greenhouses for early, spring 
flowering. When well grown it throws up abund- 
ance of stout stalks surmounted by round heads 
of pretty lilac blossoms. lf planted out-of- 
doors the,soil needs to be deep, well drained, 
but moist. It is best taken up and parted every 
two or three years. When grown in pots for 
windows or greenhouses, the best way is, when 
the plants have flowered, to divide them a little, 


























































WINTER FLOWER GARDENING. 


Art the present time, when summer flowers a1 
being cleared off the beds and their places fille 
with spring flowers, bulbs, &c., it may not | 
out of place to give a list of the best subjects 
have found to make a really good effect in winte| 
so that when the beds are planted they may pr 
sent a furnished, cheerful aspect for the who 
season. They are selected as being perfect! 
hardy, and if procured from nurserymen wl 
make them a speciality, such as Messrs. Veitcl 
Osborn, or Lee, who have exhibited them 
several occasions, they will be found so we 
rooted from the frequent transplanting th« 
receive, that there is no fear of their taking au) 
harm by removal. 

For Pyramids for furnishing corne 
of beds, large vases, &c., the following a 
first-class :—Biota (Arbor-vite) argentea, 8! 
ver speckled ; B. variegata, gold speckled; | 
elegantissima, bronzy-gold ; Cedrus Deodora all 
spica, silver; Cupressus Lawsoniana alba pe’ 
dula, white and grey; C. L. alba spica, whi 
and grey; CO. L. argentea, silvery grey ; C. | 
aurea variegata, golden blotched ; C. L. erec 
viridis, bright green; C. L. ochroleuca, ye 
lowish-white ; Cupressus macrocarpa Cripps 
green speckled ; C. m. sempervirens variegat 
green and gold; Kuonymus japonicus D\ 
d’Anjou, striped; Juniperus chinensis aure 
stiaw coloured; J. drupacea, bright gree 
J. argentea variegata, silver blotched ; J. vi 
giniana argentea, white speckled ; J. virginia 
elegans, dark green and cream colour. 

For Carpeting the Surface, dwa 
bushy plants of the following are excelle 
either by themselves or in conjunction wi 
spring-flowering plants and bulbs: Abies aure 
gold ; A. Engelmanni, grey ; Aucubas in varie 
of foliage ; A. vera foeemina, red berries ; Bio 
aurea, golden-bronze ; B. filiformis, green ; 
perfecta, green and gold; B. semper aure 
bronze ; Berberis pygmea, green; Buxus na 
variegata, silver-green; HEuonymus latifoli 
argenteus, striped; EH. aureus elegantissimt 
gold ; E. rotundifolius argenteus, silver ; Retiz 
sporas—cupressoides, ericoides, filifera, jw 
peroides, obtusa nana aurea, pisifera lute 
plumosa, p. alba spica, p. lutea, squarrosa, 

For Low Standards as Centres t 
Beds the following are well adapted: Kuon 
mus latifolius argenteus, E. 1. a. elegans, vario 
sorts of plain and variegated Hollies, vario 
sorts of plain and variegated Ivies, vario 
sorts of Privet, Osmanthus illicifolius variegat 
O. i. aureus, Portugal Laurels, Laurustinus: 
and Bay. 

These are all cheap, ranging frem 6s. to 1° 
per dozen, and if carefully planted in the : 

































and plant them out in good rich soil. Lift them 
and pot them in September, give plenty of air 
and water, and keep them free from green fly. 
Anemones.—With us these flower well 
and are, not the least trouble. In mild seasons 


they bivom from the middle of January to May, 
and in the early days of spring, when the 
weather is sunny, large patches of them are 
a mass of blossoms. ‘These patches are never 
disturbed, but go on flowering from year to 
year without any other assistance than a top- 
dcessingof manurein theautumn, care beingtaken, 
however, never to cut the leaves off after the 
flowers are over until they are quite withered. 
The seed is sown directly it ripens (we collect 
it carefully on a dry day) in a bed in which 
garden soil is mixed with plenty of sand. The 
sowing consists of merely scattering the seed 
on the surface and sprinkling it with sand. 
In dry seasons water should be occasionally 
given. The young plants frequently flower in 
the autumn of the same year; they can be 
planted out then or reserved for the spring. 
We have all shades of colour from scarlet and 
crimson down to white and violet, with many 
shades of mauve. Anemones keep fresh in 
water for many days ; they furnish us in spring 
with an inexhaustible supply of cut flowers for 
the house.—N. 


Fuchsias Out-of-doors.—I believe that 
there is scarcely one of the cultivated pot Fuch- 
sias that will not survive our ordinary winters 
with very little care. Although they die down, 
they spring up in summer and bloom in autumn 








with a beauty and a vigour never seen in the 


serve garden will last for many years, and wh 

too large for beds will be available for growi 

inte specimens or for forming shrubberies— 

fact, a good investment for owners of eitl 

large or small gardens. J. GRoom. 
Linton. 





Creeping Speedwell (Veronica repen 
—Nothing can exceed the beauty of this pla 
where a deep green is required in geometric c: 
pet or scroil work ; it grows amazingly fast, a 
scarcely exceeds in height a penny-piece, be: 
rolling like Grass, for which in small intric: 
flower gardens, where the scythe or machines cot 
scarcely be employed, it is an excellent subs 
tute. It maintains its emerald green colour 
cold weather, the only objection to it, perha: 
being the short duration of its blooming.—T. ' 


Autumn Primroses.—Amongst har 
flowers now in bloom might well be classed 1 
lovely single Primroses that are now throw! 
up their earliest blooms. There is a freshn 
and beauty in these blossoms that are as acce 
able now as in the spring, for the summer is pr 
tically the winter of the Primrose, as it d 
not suffer in cold weather, and, except in sev 
frost, is always active. Strange to say, 
spite of the heat of the summer, the Primro 
in the open ground here have suffered but lit 
and are now covered with robust foliage ; thi 
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the precursor of strong heads of flowers, the| latter end of November or early in March,— 


earliest of which are now developed. Prim- 
roses succeed well in the open ground if removed 
but once in the year, and that in the autumn. 
It is a mistake to allow them to remain un- 
touched too long, as in the course of growth a 
woody stem is developed that eventually pro- 
duces decay. When lifted and divided each 
autumn the plant has time to become esta- 
blished before the spring blooming period, and 
at the same time the development of an elon- 
gated stem is prevented.—A. B. H. 


_ Plants for Shrubbery Borders.—Hav- 
ing seen inquiriesin GARDENING about plants suit- 
able for shrubbery borders, I beg to say that 
I find the yellow Daffodils to grow very well and 
look very bright and pretty in the early spring, 
besides Snowdrops and Crocuses. Later on I 
have always a quantity of yellow Turk’s-cap 
Lilies, afterwards some large blue Monkshood 
and yellow day Lilies. The common blue Cen- 
taurea will flourish also, but it isa very strag- 
gling, untidy plant when flowering. I have two 
rows of London Pride along the edges of the 
borders and Thrift, both of which do remark- 
ably well, and have the advantage of being 
hardy and evergreen all winter. The common 
.Fumitory (Fumaria officinalis) thrives and 
flourishes on the very roots of trees, and has a 
pretty, graceful leaf. Evening Primroses ((no- 
theras) and Sweet Williams will grow in some 
spots also.—KaTHLEEN, Didsbury. 


When to Move Tree Pzonies.—I 
notice that these should never be transplanted 
except in the autumn. If transplanted at any 
other season they are apt to perish either during 
the summer orin the ensuing winter. It seems 
a pity that these beautiful plants should be so 
‘little grown, They are at once among the most 
showy and striking of all hardy plants. Speci- 
mens of them in the herbaceous borders and 
beds are very striking ; but massing them among 
shrubs or as separate groups on lawns is still 
more striking and effective. As soon as their 
_leay.s “Jl in the autumn is the only safe season 
to di.» ¢ or move them.—D. T. 


KHeidy Flowers for Mixed Border. 
—Deipniniums are amongst the most showy 
of hardy perennials. As they under good 
culture attain a height of from 5 ft. to 8 ft, 
they are suitable for the back row of a mixed 
herbaceous border. They require rich soil, and 
if the flower-stalks are cut off as soon as the 
flowers fade, and the plants well watered, they 
will throw up a s¢sond crop of bloom. The 
Phlox is also a grant sibject, exhibiting colours 
both chaste and brilliant. At the back of the 
border we would plant some climbing Roses, 
such as Adelaide d’Orleans, Félicité Perpetué, 
Gloire de Dijon, Ruga, climbing Jules Margottin, 
and climbing Victor Verdier; also Clematis 
of kinds, such as Jackmani, rubro-ccerulea, 
rubella, lanuginosa nivea, lanuginosa candida, 
and Lady Caroline Neville. These should be 
planted at intervals of say 6 ft. or 8 ft., and 
should be trained to poles some § ft. high. 
Once planted, they will last for years, merely 
requiring a good dressing of manure yearly. 
Of vigorous free-flowering subjects may be 
mentioned Coreopsis lanceolata, Rudbeckia New- 
mani, Echinops ruthenicus, Buphthalmum sali- 
cifolium, Lupinus polyphyllus, Monarda didy- 
ma, Lythrum salicaria splendens, Epilobium 
angustifolium, Aster longifolius formosus, A. 
Amellus bessarabicus, and Campanula, latifolia. 
Amongst those of more moderate growth may 
be mentioned CEnothera Fraseri, (E. riparia, 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl., Alstrcemeria auran- 
tiaca, Anemone japonica (pink and white), Cen- 
tranthus ruber, Geum coccineum, Hemerocallis 
flava, H. disticha fi.-pl., Gentiana acaulis, and 
Tradescantia virginica. Dwarf-growing subjects 
consist of Funkias of kinds, Campanula turbi- 
nata, C. carpatica, C. pusilla, Potentillas, Sun 
Roses, Cardamine pratensis fl.-pl., Gentiana 
acaulis, Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl., Orobus ca- 
nescens, and Lychnis Viscaria splendens. Then 
there are the many free-flowering and effective 
varieties of bedding Pansies and Violas, flower- 
ing bulbs, such as Daffodils, Snowdrops, Tulips, 
Scillas, Triteleia uniflora, and Fritillarias. Hardy 
annuals may also be sown in September and 
March, and half-hardy in April and May. A 
few climbing Tropzolums, Convolvulus, and 
Canary Creeper might be sown here and there 
training them to 4-ft. stakes. Stir the groun, 

well before planting, and plant either before the 


Jen. B. 





DWARF NASTURTIUMS. 


THE exceedingly brilliant colours seen just now 
in these gay, but tender, garden plants resemble 
in one respect the leaves of the Virginian 
Creeper, which are never so beautiful as just 
before death. A sharp white frost may come at 
any moment, and destroy not only the beauty 
of the flowers, but also the life of the plant. 
Modern styles of bedding have hardly dealt with 
the Nasturtium, especially the dwarf kinds, 
Such rich, bold colours as are found in the com- 
pactum strains—sorts that must not be con- 
founded with the Tom Thumb kinds—are mar- 
vellously effective when seen in masses, and if 
the soil be somewhat poor so much the greater 
the mass of bloom. Bedfont Rival, a deep, 
brilliant orange-scarlet, has large flowers of fine 
form, and it is a robust grower. Beauty of 
Malvern is very floriferous, but the flowers are 
smaller and have less depth of colour. Hunteri 
flowers exceedingly freely, but the growth is 
small and dwarf; this 1s better fitted for moist 
situations, whilst a robust kind, such as Bedfont 
Rival, does remarkably well under drier condi- 
tions. The most effective yellow, the flowers 
of which are profusely produced, is compac- 
tum aureum, a good companion to the scarlet 
kind. Lustrous is an especially rich-coloured 
kind, having deep crimson-scarlet flowers and 





Dwarf Nasturtium (Tropzolum). 


leaves of adark hue. A very pleasing and al- 
together unusual colour is found incarminatum, a 
rich carmine-red variety of the large-flowered 
scarlet kind. The forms of compactum are so 
constant, that they are never without flowers 
from first to last. In this respect these out- 
shine the Tom Thumb kinds, which have a short 
season of flower and then collapse. They can 


and can be planted out to _ succeed 
spring bedding plants. All who appreciate rich 
masses of colour will find these dwarf Nastur- 
tiums or Tropzolums worth cultivation, 

D. 








FRUIT. 





Free Bearing Pears.—There was men- 
tion made lately in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
three Doyenne Boussock Pears weighing 14 lb. 
I have a Doyenne du Comice Pear tree 9 ft. in 
height, which has given twenty fine Pears, three 
weighing 4 lb. each, and one 10 0z., most of the 
others 7 oz. and 6 oz., and none less than 4 oz,— 
C. T., Broxbourne. 


Rust on Grapes.—I believe one of the 
chief causes of this is keeping the house too hot 
just after the berries are set, and not giving air 
early enough in the morning,to take the moisture 
arising from the house away before the sun gets 
on the glass. I have found Grapes very bad 
with the rust before they have been touched 
with the scissors or hair of the head or the 
syringe, but since I have been more careful in 
giving air I have not been troubled with any 
rust on Grapes.—G. T. 

Plum Reine Claude de Bavay.—This 








be had good from seed and generally true, but 
it must be understood that actual truthfulness as 
regards varieties can only be ensured »y means 
of propagation by cuttings. Fortunately, cut- 
tings are furnished by the plants in great abund- 
ance, and these will strike freely anywhere under 
glassif putin during autumn. A few dozens putinto 
store pots will yield a large number of cuttings 
in spring, and these spring-struck plants make 
the best for summer bedding. Plants from cut- 
tings also make less leafage, furnish more bloom, 
and, curiously enough, produce little seed, but 
what is so produced may be relied upon to fairly 
reproducethe parentsif no other kinds of Nastur- 
tium are growing near. In growing these for seed 
it is the practice to weed out everything from 
the stock that is not true. With such care the 
truthfulness of the seed produce may be fairly 
maintained. As the plants cover the ground 
rapidly, it is found advisable to rake the surface 
of the soil smooth and fine, so that when the 
seed is dropped, as it is doubtless will be largely 
during the summer, it can be gathered up by 
hand without much difficulty. The Tom Thumb 
kinds are sown in large breadths in the open 
ground in spring, but the compactum race grow 
too freely when so raised, and are best produced 
under glass and then planted out. Treated thus, 
they bloom earlier, are more compact, 











is a good Plum. Any one who thinks of planting 
Plums against a wall will do well to try this 
sort. It is a first-rate dessert Plum of exquisite 
flavour, ripe in the be- 
ginning of October, an 
excellent bearer, and 
not likely to crack.— 
T, WINFIELD. 

Gooseberry Ca- 
terpillars. —Looking 
over an old book of prac- 
tical receipts, I find the 
following for destroying 
caterpillars on Goose- 
berry trees : Get a quan- 
tity of Elder leaves and 
boil them in as much 
water as will cover them 
until the liquor is quite 
black, then clear and 
cool it, and to every 
gallon of this liquor add 
one gallon of Tobacco 
water; when the trees 
are quite dry, lay it on 
with a fine rose water- 
pot, and in ten minutes 
the caterpillars will fall 
off. Another way is to 
syringe the trees with 
a decoction of Black 
' Hellebore. The cater- 
pillars will eat poisoned leaves, and thereby be 
destroyed.—H. F. 








THE COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 25.—Potting Lily of the Valley and Hoteia 
(Spireea) japonica; planting Ivy about Fernery; Hya- 
cinths and Tulips amongst annuals; and making up 
failures in Lettuce beds; moving Pelargoniums from 
frames into houses; putting glass protectors over inter- 
mediate Stocks; placing Roman Hyacinths and Roman 
Narcissi in heat weekly ; putting all cuttings from frames 
into Vineries; getting Mignonette into pits as fast as 
possible in order to get frames at liberty for Lettuce ; 
sending in Damsons; also Keswick Codlin Apples for 
jelly; manuring and digging about standard Roses; 
filling bins with soil in potting shed ; turning some long 
manure, and watering it to sweeten it so as to be ready 
for hotbeds for Seakale and Rhubarb; digging vacant 
grounds; putting protection round Calceolaria pit; 
hoeing among Coleworts. 





Oct. 26.—Taking up Gladioli; putting a few of the 
earliest Cinerarias into a warm greenhouse ; pruning and 
nailing Morello Cherries; cleaning inside of tree guards 
in pleasure ground ; getting all Pea stakes pulled up and 
put away. 


Oct. 2'7.—Filling up blanks in Cabbage plantations ; 
taking up and replanting some young Cherries in order 
to check over-luxuriance and induce them to fruit; get- 
ting up Dahlias, the tops of which are all killed; re- 
arranging conservatory ; moving an Araucariaimbricata ; 
finishing nailing of trees on north walls; taking up 
Endive and putting it in orchard house; stacking 
Carrots and Beetroot; giving winter Cucumbers 1 in. of 
top-dressing ; examining all young Pelargoniums in 
pits, and clearing them of dead leaves and flower-stalks. 


Oct. 28.—Planting frames with Violets; also plant- 
ing Cauliflowers under hand-glasses; staking all 
Mignonette ; putting Gladioli into Vinery or other dry 
place; pruning and nailing Cotoneasters; hoeing and 
earthing up Cabbage. 
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Oct. 29.—Potting Schizostylis coccinea ; shifting 
herbaceous Calceolarias into 6-in. pots; turfing round 
Roses after having manured them; taking up stock plants 
of Balm and Blue Salvia; cleaning and pruning Peach 
trees in early house and otherwise ready for starting ; I 
hoeing between autumn Onions and Spinach; rough- 
raking flower borders. 


Oct. 80.—Saving some seed from the best varieties of 
Balsam and Celosia; sowing Cucumbers for February ; 
potting some Roses in two parts good loam and one part 
manure; taking up Hollyhocks; putting Achimenes 
under the pipes in Vinery ; Snow’s winter White Broc- 
coli ready for cutting; pulling up all bedding plants ; 
cutting dead wood out of Yew trees. Plantsin flower— 
scented-leaved, scarlet, and pink Pelargoniums, Mig- 
nonette, Stocks, Heliotropes, Scutellarias, Amarantus, 
Narcissus, Chrysanthemums, Schizostylis, scented Ver- 
benas, Justicias, Pentas, Primulas, Coleuses, Fuchsias, 
and Plumbago. 


Glasshouses. 


The amount of bloom at present will unavoid- 
bly be smaller than at any other time during the 
season. This is always the case until Chrysan- 
themums come in; but where a sufficient num- 
ber of Camellias exist to admit of their growth 
being so regulated as to have a portion opening 
their flowers about this time, not only will they 
be found most useful for cutting, but when in a 
healthy thriving condition, furnished with 
plenty of foliage, the combination of leaf and 
bloom which they possess makes them second to 
no plants in cultivation. The autumn-flowering 
Veronicas, too, that were lifted and potted some 
weeks back, will be an acceptable feature now 
for many weeks. Amongst hard-wooded plants 
of the easiest possible growth that flower at this 
season may be named the Croweas, which, al- 
though never making such a display at any one 
time as some plants will, still keep on producing 
their pretty pink, star-like flowers to the end of 
the year. These, with Tetratheca verticillata, 
the red-Alowered Leschenaultias, Cassia corym- 
bosa, and some of the Correas, will help to 
relieve the sombre appearance of the green 
foliage, which at this time predominates. It is 
now also that plants grown both as standards 
and in bush fashion of Habrothamnus elegans 
and Heliotrope will be found most useful; the 
little extra warmth kept up in greenhouses will 
assist the free development of their flowers, 
These, in company with other quick-growing 
subjects, though not requiring the assistance of 
manure water nearly so much as during the 
principal growing season, will nevertheless be 
benefited by a weak application once a fortnight. 
The autumn-blooming Salvias will likewise be 
available, and will bear standing close amongst 
larger-growing plants without injury. Any old 
examples of Primulas that have been kept on 
from last year will be useful. Where good 
healthy examples of Oranges exist there is no 
period of the year when the appearance of their 
fruit in its different stages is more acceptable 
than during this scarce time for flowers. Sola- 
nums, also, where sufficiently early to even have 
a portion of their berries assuming the ripened 
colour, will be of service. The many fine- 
leaved plants it is necessary to introduce at 
this season to give conservatories a furnished 
look should be kept scrupulously clean; the 
washing and sponging consequent upon this have 
the double advantage of keeping the leaves in a 

sightly condition and freeing them from insects, 
which, where even the highest keeping is main- 
tained, entail.more incessant labour than any- 
thing else connected with plant cultivation. 
i {Oyclamens.—Pay every attention to these, 
both the older plants as well as those raised 
from seed, which have not yet flowered. Where 
there is not the means at command of growing 
them in a pit or small house, either wholly by 
themselves, or where the temperature can be 
regulated so as to make their requirements the 
first consideration, if a few could be moved toa 
position where they can be kept at about 45° in 
the night, with a day temperature propor- 
tionately higher than that of an ordinary green- 
house, they will come earlier into bloom. 
Chrysanthemums.—tThere is often a dif- 
ficulty with Chrysanthemums where sufficient 
and suitable accommodation does not happen to 
exist, especially in the north of the kingdom, 
where, without some protection, it is not safe to 
trust them out-of-doors even so late as this ; for 
although hardy, still blooming as late as they 
do, if their advancing buds are subjected to 
many degrees of frost, they will be severely 
injured, On the other hand, they do better 
with more air than at this season is given to an 








weakly, and if any mildew is present upon them 
the absence of a free admission of air day and 
night tends to cause its spreading, and if put in 


things, the Chrysanthemums not only get injured 
themselves, but do harm to other plants as well. 
Where there happens to be a Vinery in which 
the Vines are denuded of their leaves, it will be 
just the place for them for a tew weeks until their 
flowers are about to open, leaving plenty of air 
on night and day unless there is an appearance of 
sharp frost. A place of this kind not being 
available, spare hotbed lights put over a tempo- 
rary framework up to a south wall, with a loose 
piece of canvas or mats that can be put up in 
the nights to protect the ends and front, will 
answer all the purposes 
lights being wanting, an ordinary blind, such 


Fruit. 

Vines.—The fine weather that has lately 
prevailed has wonderfully assisted the ripening 
of Grapes, seeing that fire-heat could be ap- 
plied with free ventilation. Such treatment 
should still be continued till the fullest 
maturity is ensured, and then there will be no 
fear that the Grapes will not keep, provided, 
of course, they belong to the late-keeping class, 
such as Lady Downes, Alicante, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Mrs. Pince, Gros Colmar, &c. As 
soon as fully ripe the only essential condition 
to good preservation will be to keep the at- 
mosphere dry, and always a few degrees higher 
than the outside temperature, which will be 
certain to hinder the settlement of moisture on 
the berries. They would keep well in any dry 
room from which frost and damp can be ex- 
cluded, and in cutting them all the wood in 
front of the bunch should be left on, as this 
serves, as it were, as a safety-valve to prevent 
too much water being taken up by the berries. 
There is also another reason why such Grapes 
should now be cut, and that is the well-being 
of the plants that have, in many cases, to be 
wintered in Vineries, and which, till the Grapes 
are used, have to be kept too dry, Plants and 
ripe Grapes cannot by any possibility be made 
to agree satisfactorily together. Vines that 
have shed their foliage should be at once 
pruned; this done, the houses should be 
cleaned, and if necessary repaired and painted. 
The borders should then be top-dressed and 
mulched. 


jouses, already in many cases too full of other 


required. Glazed 
as that used for shading plant houses in summer, 
working en a roller so as to let down in the 
nights and expose them in the day in fine 
weather, is the next best thing to resort to. 
Continue to thin out the buds as they get large 
enough to lay hold of. Much thinning of the 
flowers for ordinary use is looked upon by many 
as unnecessary, but this view is far from being 
correct, as in the case of plants only wanted 
for decorative purposes if the flowers are re- 
duced to, say, one-fifth of the number formed, 
these will be very much better than the greater 
quantity which would be less fully developed, 
and individually not possess near the sub- 
stance to enable them to last long which the 
thinned examples have. The plants will now 
be benefited by manure water, but for the benefit 
of young growersit may be observed thatalthough 
Chrysanthemums are exceptionally  gross- 
feeding plants and enjoy much more moisture in 
the soil than most plants will bear, still it wiil 
not do to keep them too wet, or the rocts will be 
damaged. Whatever stakes and ties are neces- 
sary should be given them, for such giving the 
preference to dry Willows or Hazels rather than 
painted sticks or the ugly deal often used with- 
out paint. Keep a look-out for mildew and 
dust any affected leaves that are detected, or it 
very soon will spread with a rapidity that will 
render the plants bare and unsightly at the time 
of blooming, with a proportionate weakening 
influence on the flowers. Should worms have 
got into the pots let the soil get a little dry, 
and then give a good soaking of clear lime 
water, which will dislodge them, 
Flower Garden. 
Dahlias.—Theseare flowering inthe greatest 
profusion. We could ill spare any of them, 
either double or single, but the latter are most 
useful for decorative purposes when cut from 
the plant. Paragon is merely a variety of D. 
variabilis ; but be that as it may it reminds us 
of the beautiful single flowers about which some 
of the old florists yet alive can speak. The 
colour, size, and shape of the ray florets are 
beautiful in the extreme, and if flowers of 
similar merit could be obtained now, they would 
be as eagerly purchased as Paragon has been. 
Dahlias have not suffered in the least from frost 
as yet, and itis still necessary to tie out the 
stems, and to see that the ground is kept neat 
and clean underneath them. 
Gladieli.—These, like Dahlias, still con- 
tinue to produce flowers, but the cold nights 
are rather more trying to them than to the 
Dahlias, While the weather is dry the bulbs 
may be left in the ground, but it is well to see 
they are taken up should a change occur. The 
ground intended for planting next year should 
be prepared at once. Use rotten manure liber- 
ally and trench it at least 6 in. below the sur- 
face. Trench the ground two ‘‘spits” deep, 
shovelling the loose earth out each time as well. 
Give two layers of manure—one in the bottom 
of the trench, the other when a spit and shovel- 
ling of earth have been laid over it. 
Phloxes and Larkspurs.—Do not cut 
the stems of these over while the leaves are 
still green, but as soon as they decay they may 
be cut over close to the ground, See that the 
ground is kept clear of weeds, and that the 
hoe is worked amongst the plants when the 
ground becomes hard on the surface. 
Tulips.—Ground for these must now be pre- 
pared, as planting time is at hand; the surface 
of the beds cannot be turned over too often 
when they are dry. Look over the bulbs and 
see that they are in good condition. Some sharp 
sand and good rotten turfy loam should be in 


Vegetables. 

Every moment that can be devoted to stirring 
the ground amongst growing crops will materi- 

ally assist to consolidate a growth that will the 
more effectually carry them safely through the 
winter. Lettuces, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 

and Spinach will all be much benefited by the 
bestowal of such labour. The weather is also 
most suitable for finally earthing up the earliest 
Celery, tying up a quantity of Endive for 
blanching, and moving and heeling in the same, 
either in frames or in some sheltered nook, 
where temporary protection can beeasily applied. 
Root-storing can also, while the weather is dry, 
be more expeditiously done than when it is un- 
favourable. Salsafy, Scorzonera, and Beet ought 
now to be stored in dry sand in a cool shed, or 
else in clamps the same as Potatoes. Beetroot 
is sweetest if wintered where it is grown, but 
protection must be afforded it, which is some- 
times inconvenient. Carrots we prefer to house 
and keep as dry as possible. Parsnips should 
always be left in the ground till required for use, 
as the severest frost does not harm them in the 
least, and the difference as regards their flavour 
is much in favour of wintering them in that 
way. Selecta few of the most mature crowns 
of Seakale for a first batch, and other roots may 
be dug up and again heeled in to induce partial 
rest before forcing, Asparagus plots may now 
have a final clearance ; cut the stems off to the 
ground line, then weed, and afterwards stir the 
surface soil with forks to a depth of 2 in. or 
3 in., and the first hard frosty morning give a 
good dressing of the best manure available ; 
of course those roots that are intended for the 
present season’s forcing need not have manut 

applied to them, 
flowers, Lettuces, and Endive may all still be 
pricked out, selecting only the most sheltered 
spots in the hope of wintering them successfully. 
For the sake of neatness clear away all refuse 
vegetable matter as soon as the crop is exhausted, 
and let the ground be dug, ridged, or trenched 
as goon as it conveniently can be, Unfortu- 
nately, there is a disposition amongst us to let 
the kitchen garden take its chance, a feeling of 
some such sortas what matters it about neatness 
so long as the crops are good and supplies forth- 


coming. 





CALCEOLARIAS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 
In the summer decoration of flower gardens, 
Calceolarias, when in good condition, are as yet 
unrivalled amongst yellow-flowering plants, and 
as the manner in which they are wintered has an 
important bearing on the following season’s dis- 
play, a few remarks on the method by which 
good plants may be secured may not be inappro- 
priate at this, their best season of propagation. 
Tam no advocate for fixed dates for any special 
operation, for seasons and localities necessarily 








ordinary greenhouse, for if kept at all close it 
has the effect of drawing out the flower shoots 


readiness, interfere with such, and cultivators should in all 


Cabbage, Coleworts, Cauli- - 
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cases be guided by their own experience, but | slight sprinkling overhead with water. 


here October is quite early enough for getting 
in the principal batch of this useful plant, 
and our mode of proceeding is as follows :-— 

An ordinary garden frame is set on a solid bed 
of coal ashes, in a position sheltered from the 
north and east, but fully open to the south; in 
this is put about 4 in, of loamy soil, sifted mode- 
rately fine, and pressed down firm and level, 
finishing off with $ in. of coarse sand ; thenit is 
well watered to settlethe soilfirmly, and healthy- 
growing shoots for cuttings that have not pro- 
duced flower are inserted as speedily as possible 
in rows 3 in. apart each way ; the lights are 
then shut close, and shaded during bright sun- 
Shine, but the lights are removed entirely at 
night to prevent flagging, and as soon as they 
will bear exposure without suffering in any way 
the lights are removed altogether, except during 
heavy rain or frosty nights. We never put the 
lights on until the thermometer gets close down 
to the freezing point, but as soon as there is 
danger of severe frost the frames should be well 
protected on both the sides and top with Fern, 
mats, or litter, removing them as soon as the 
thermometer rises again, as the less they are 
coddled the better for the health and vigour of 
the plants, but in very severe or protracted 
frosts they will receive no injury if covered up 
for a week or ten days in midwinter, when they 
should be at rest, and when growth is positively 
injurious to their future progress ; but as the 
days begin to lengthen and solar heat increases 
the growth will soon become rapid, and they 
must on no account be allowed to suffer from 
drought. 

In February they will require stopping by 
pinching out the points, leaving two pairs of 





Cutting of Shrubby Calceolaria. 


leaves, from the base of which four strong 
shoots will soon extend, which must likewise 
be stopped as soon as they are of sufficient 
length. By the end of March they will be 
dwarf, sturdy bushes, requiring more space for 
top growth, and the soil will be a perfect mat 
of roots. Ifthe beds intended for their recep- 
tion have been duly prepared by deep cultiva- 
tion and are unoccupied by spring flowers, they 
should be planted out at once, when they will 
become thoroughly established before dry, hot 
weather sets in. Temporary protection must, 
of course, be provided, evergreen branches 
being the best material for defending them from 
the wind, which is more to be guarded against 
than frost; for, although a few degrees will 
kill plants that have been drawn up in warm 
structures, they will not affect those that have 
been treated as above described. The beds 
should have a good deep mulching of rotten 
manure, leaf-mould, or Cocoa fibre in May, in 
order to retain the moisture in the soil. With 
us, in the beds the Calceolarias are the first to 
be effective and the last to be cleared off. 
Where spring gardening prevents such early 
planting as above mentioned, the only remedy 
is to transplant into temporary pits prepared in 
the same way as for cuttings. The benefit of 
confining the roots to a moderate depth of soil 
by means of a coal-ash foundation will be fully 
apparent at the time of removal, for if the goil 
be moderately adhesive and full of roots, the 
whole of it will remove in square blocks if cut 
down between the rows, and the plants will 
scarcely experience any check, but start into 
vigorous growth immediately, When it be- 
comes necessary to increase Calceolariag in 
spring, a close box or hand-glass may be put on 
a cold bottom in the greenhouse, The plants 
from which the cuttings are to be taken should 
have 55° of heat to draw out the cuttings, 
which are best cut and put in in the same way 
as Verbenas; give air every morning and a 


/ 
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As 
soon as they are rooted, gradually harden them 
off. G. R, M. 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 
HINTS ON TREE FERNS. 


THE cultivation and description of Tree Ferns 
are so simple, that it is almost useless to allude 
to them, but as questions are sometimes asked 
under this head, the following may perhaps be 
useful to some readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED :— 

For compost, use good fibrous peat of rather a 
spongy nature intermixed with Sphagnum Moss, 
fresh or decayed, and place a good layer of the 
latter over the crocks in place of rough peat, 
which is sometimes used ; keep the trunks con- 
stantly syringed winter and summer, but more 
especially when making their young fronds ; at 
the same time keep them well shaded from the 
sun. If potsor tubs are used, let them be as 
large as convenient, as Tree Ferns are strong 
rooters, but where they can be planted out and 
treated as above, they will grow almost as 
luxuriantly as if in their native habitats. A very 
novel and pleasing effect might be produced by 
planting the Creeping Fig (Ficus repens) against 
the trunk, as it is particularly ornamental on 
the tall growing varieties ; the rough porous sur- 
face will allow the roots of the Ficus to attach 
themselves readily, and it will not only clothe 
the trunk witha living verdure, but also assist 
to retain moisture on the stem of the Fern, which 
is very advantageous. During the hot months 
the small-leaved Silver Ivy is also useful for the 
same purpose. Among varieties of Tree Ferns 
may be mentioned 


Dicksonia antarctica.—This is not so 
rare as many other Tree Ferns, but is probably 
the most useful from its hardiness of constitu- 
tion and freedom of growth ; the graceful fronds 
are of a lively green, from 3 ft. to 7 ft. long, 
and from 1 ft. to 2 ft. wide, and the crown of 
the trunk is covered with silky hairs of a glossy 
auburn, ; 

Cyathea dealbata.—This is one of the 


finest Tree Ferns, both on account of its up- 
right, handsome trunk, and also for its fine 


spreading fronds, which are completely covered 
on their underside with a silvery-white sub- 
stance which does not wash off; the stipes are 
of a glaucous hue, and the trunks are thickly 
covered with chocolate-coloured hairs, and are 
generally of equal diameter from the base up- 
wards ; a few have slender stems and with their 
elegant arching fronds strongly resemble in 
general outline the elegant Cocos plumosa. 


Alsophila australis.—The fronds of the 
Alsophila australis do not spread so wide as those 
of Dicksonia antarctica or Cyathea dealbata, but 
for compactness of growth and symmetry of 
outline this variety has few equals; the fronds 
are of a deep green, and somewhat horizontal in 
their growth ; the base of the stipes are thorny, 
and of a dark brown, or in some cases black. 
The trunks are particularly straight, and of equal 
thickness throughout, and produce a fine effect 
in the conservatory. 

Alsophila excelsa.—This is one of the 
most rapid growers of all known Ferns ; it is of 
the easiest possible culture, and a noble object 
in any stage of its growth; the fronds are of a 
bright green, very large and spreading ; the 
stipes, which are upright, are densely clothed 
with light-coloured chaffy scales, 1 in: long at 
the base, and gradually diminishing in size to- 
wards the tip of the fronds. A very effective 
plant for a cool house. 

Cyathea medullaris.—This is truly a 
giant Tree Fern of noble port. The trunk ig 
densely clothed with black bristles, which inter- 
lace the bases of the stipes, and the latter are, 
when fully developed, as black and smooth as 
polished ebony. When young they are covered 
with a glaucous bloom or powder; and there 
are, running parallel to each other, two white 
lines on the upper surface of each of the stipes, 
which are continued with slight interruptions 
to the extremity of the rachis, Cyathea medul- 
laris is of rapid growth and of the easiest cul- 
ture. 

Cyathea Smithi.—This is decidedly one 
of the finest of the New Zealand Tree Ferns. 
Its trunk is slender when compared with those 
of other kinds ; the crown of fronds ig more 
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upright than horizontal, and are 3 ft. to 5 ft. 
long, very beautiful and plume-like in appear- 
ance. The stipes are clothed with cinnamon- 
coloured scales, and the fronds are a bright 
green and of easy culture. 

Dicksonia squarrosa.—This is one of 
the most handsome and choicest of Tree Ferns, 
The trunks are slender and very upright, and 
almost black in appearance ; the stipes are thin 
as compared with others of the same class, and 
are densely clothed with light brown silky hairs, 
This plant has a very pleasing effect, beautiful 














appearance, and rare in collections. 
Cambridge. Cuas. Woop, 
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Ferneries in Towns,—How much more 
satisfactorysuch a Fernery as the one represented 
in our engraving (p. 406) would be in town 
gardens than the usual small greenhouse fitted 
with wooden stages and shelves, and on which 
are usually found a few flowerless Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, or long-legged Myrtles! When the 
greenhouse happens to be in a sunny situation, 
then flowering plants may be grown with fair 
prospects of success ; but where, as is often the 
case, the sun never reaches the glass only for, 
perhaps, an hour in the day, then we would re. 
commend a greenhouse with glass roof and brick 
or board sides to be turned into a Fernery simi- 
lar to the one we now illustrate. Instead of 
the fountain, however, seats might be placed in 
the middle, and during the summer months 
such a Fernery would prove a deliciously cool 
and refreshing retreat. In such a place many 
of the choisest Ferns would luxuriate, especially 
if a little warmth could be given during the 
winter, but if no heat were used we have plenty 
of beautiful Ferns which would never suffer in 
the least from cold. 


Spireea palmata.—Exquisitely beautiful 
as this fine herbaceous plant is in beds and 
borders, it is even more so forced ; but to have 
the flowers well coloured they must not be 
allowed to expand in heat; the plants should 
be set in a light cool house, where ‘they can 
enjoy a moderate amount of air and receive 
plenty of water. So moisture-loving are they 
that they do best standing in shallow pans to 
intercept the drainage that runs through, which 
they soon re-absorb, and thus keep fresh with- 
out the attention they otherwise require to pre- 
serve them from flagging. I find that plants 
grown out in the open and dug up in the 
autumn are far preferable to any grown in 
pots, as the latter are never half so strong, 
and consequently do not bear such fine panicles 
of flowers. The best way to cultivate for 
forcing is to plant in very shallow trenches in 
a half-shady situation, as then they can be 
easily flooded with water occasionally, which is 
a great help in warding off red spider, so fatal 
to the foliage if they are allowed to become dry 
at the roots. The Spirza admits of very ready 
increase by division, made any time before the 
plants have started much into growth, after 
which they should not be interfered with, as 
cutting through them then checks them 
severely, and is likely to end in their total loss. 


eh, 


Solomon’s Seal for Forcing.—For a 
choice bit of greenery, for the purpose of cut- 
ting during winter to associate with flowers, 
I know of nothing to equal the Solomon’s Seal, 
as not only is it very lovely in the delicacy of 
its tints, but the stems are arched in the most 
graceful manner possible, and an additional 
attraction is the numerous silvery-coloured bells 
with which they are so profusely hung. This 
Convallaria is one of the easiest plants to force 
with which I am acquainted, as it responds 
readily to heat; and the wonder is that it has 
not long since become a market plant, as it is 
specially adapted for the ornamentation of 
windows. They are grown largely for pot work 
by making beds or plantations in open half- 
shady spots on borders near a west wall; 
where by digging plenty of manure into the 
ground, and cutting or dividing the large fleshy 
roots before planting, they increase at a great 
rate, and are ready for taking up again by the 
autumn. This we do as soon as the tops are 
fairly dead, when they are potted in rich light 
soil, and set in cold frames, to be drafted into 
heat as wanted, putting one or two into heat at 
atime. Besides being so serviceable for forcing, 
the Solomon’s Seal is a capital plant for the 
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herbaceous garden, or for planting in the fore- 
ground of shrubs, or as patches near the margins 
of pleasure walks or rides, where it soon spreads 
andstakes care of itself.—S, D. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





3254.—Indian Corn in Pots.—You must 
not expect to keep Indian Corn in pots through- 
out the winter unless in a warm house. You 
have made the mistake of sowing in September 
instead of sowing in April. If seeds were sown 
then, and plants grown singly in 6-in. pots, you 
might get very pleasing plants fora window or 
greenhouse, as the foliage is handsome and 
graceful. Some plants put out in the open 
yround, if of an early kind, will grow tall and 
produce both bloom and corn cobs by October, 
but there is not much ornamental merit about 
them. Being tender, the plants will not with- 
stand the cold. Sow again early next spring. 
Of other plants for the window for the winter, 
it would be best to get some small ornamental 
Conifers and small Japan Laurels and Kuony- 
mus rather than bother with seeds. It would 
take years to raise such from seed, whilst plants 
raised from Acorns and Horse Chestnuts would 
be stunted and worthless.—A. D. 


3266.—Saving and Sowing Flower 
Seeds.—Any fairly good garden soil will suit 
Indian Pinks, Stocks, 
&c., and the proper time 
to sow seed of all the 
plants named is in the 
spring. Verbena seed 
will need a little gentle 
warmth to help it to 
germinate, but Asters, 
Stocks, and Indian Pinks 
will come well if the 
seed be sown in a green- 
house or frame. To save 
seed from Asters it is 
but needful to cut off 
the flower-heads when 
the petals have quite 
decayed, lay them out 
upon paper during sun- 
shine, and when quite 
ripe and dry rub them 
out, and cleanse the seed 
from all rubbish that 
can be fanned or blown 
out. Verbena seed must 
be treated in the same 
way. Stocks are pulled 
or the seed-pods cut 
when thoroughly ripe, 





























ples ; Heather Bell and Barron’s Perfection the 
best mottled ; and Beauty of Hebron the best 
pink. Schoolmaster and Porter’s Excelsior are 
the best white Rounds.—A. D. 


3253, Mildew on Forget-me-nots.— 
Mildew such as infests your Forget-me-nots is 
very prevalent this season on many plants in the 
open air. It is more obnoxious to the eye than 
actually destructive to the plants, but none the 
less it is well got rid of. Under ordinary house 
culture it may be destroyed by dusting freely 
with sulphur, but it is difficult to do this in the 
open air, as the first heavy rain will wash it off. 
Sometimes the mildew results from drought at 
the roots; at other times from excessive mOis- 
ture. We should advise that the plants in 
pots be first gently sprinkled with water, and 
then freely dusted with sulphur, and if the 
first dressing does not kill the mildew then try 
a second one. Perhaps the very best thing to 
do would be to get rid of the affected plants 
altogether, and get clean ones from another 
source.—A. D. 

3963.—Transplanting Rhubarb.—We 
prefer transplanting Rhubarb after the leaves 
and stalks are decayed. You will find these 
disappear in a few weeks, and the plants may 
be removed then as soon as convenient. In 
doing so, it is well if a permanent plantation 








is the object, to cut the larger roots into two 


‘or more before replanting, and with a sharp 
‘knife to cut out the small crowns, leaving only 












































and are hung up in the 
sun until quite dry, and 
then put into a canvas 
bag and threshed out, or 
if but a small quantity it may be rubbed out. If 
run through a fine sieve the seed is easily cleaned 
and fit to put by until sowing time. Indian 
Pinks ripen seed-pods gradually, that is, one or 
two at atime, and if these are picked off just 
as they burst, and are put into a paper bag, the 
seed when all is gathered may be rubbed out, 
cleaned, and put into a small bag or packet for 
the winter. Those who save their own seed 
should be careful to name all seed when cleaned 
up, and if they also put on the packets the 
proper time for sowing, it will serve to remind 
them when that season has arrived.—A. 


3332, Red Potatoes for Exhibition. 
—Much depends upon what is meant by a red 
Potato, as if it is meant to include all coloured 
kinds, then it has a wide application ; but if red 
ones only, then it is simple enough. Taking it 
in this latter sense, we put Triumph, an 
American kind, as the best, because it is the 
richest cdloured, and fairly handsome ; but Red 
Emperor shows the handsomest tubers, and the 
colour is very good. Grampian is also a fine 
and handsome reddish Round, and is always a 
strong show kind. If red means coloured 
kinds, then of other coloured varieties we put 
Vicar of Laleham and Scotch Blue as the best 
purple Rounds, Radstock Beauty as the best red 
mottled Round, and Blanchard as the best purple 
mottled Round. We may add that in Kidneys, 
International and Woodstock Kidney are the 
handsomest show whites; Mr. Bresee, a new 
American, and Garibaldi the best reds ; Ame- 
rican Purple and Purple Ashleaf the best pur- 


View of 


a Town Fernery. (See page 405.) 


three or four that are large and full. Such 
selected roots, if planted in rich manured soil, 
will soon get established and carry fine stalks. 
If the roots are lifted to be blanched or forced, 
it is well to allow them to remain whole, and 
to cut them up small for re-planting. After 
being forced, a little long manure should be laid 
over the newly planted crowns in the open 
air to protect them from severe frost.—A. D. 


3280, Culture of Pyrethrums.—These 
do not require any special winter treatment, as 
they are perfectly hardy, not needing the 
slightest protection during the winter months. 
They should be at once planted in the open 
ground, well stirring the soil intended for their 
reception. If the natural staple is at all light 
and poor, add to it some well decomposed 
manure, and in the spring give a goot mulch- 
ing of manure. ‘Lhe double Pyrethrums flower 
freely and continuously if kept well watered in 
dry weather, a good soaking of liquid manure 
being of great service. A light, open situa- 
tion suits them best, and if so desired they may 
remain in the same place several years, but every 
spring the soil around them should be well 
stirred and a heavy coat of manure given. 
Where the natural soil is heavy, a little river- 
sand or leaf-mould mixed with it will do good, 
Cuttings taken off early in the summer, when 





the wood is tender, will strike freely in a cold 
shady frame. It is well to put ina few cuttings 
every year, so as to command a supply of young 
free plants to replace any that may show signs 
of exhaustion, Young plants planted this au- 
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tumn should not, however, be eut, but should be 
allowed a season’s growth to form themselves 
into good specimens.—J, C. B. 

3262._Substitute for Grass.—There 
are many plants that make excellent covers for 
margins and banks. Ivy is a good one, and 
needs only a little occasional trimming. The 
creeping Jenny is another that soon forms a 
dense cover of foliage. Perhaps the best for 
your purpose, however, would be the green 
Sedum Lydium, as this needs no trimming, ex- 
cept at the edges, and is always of a dense 
green carpet. Of creeping plants there is 
the Herniaria glabra, which becomes very dense, 
and forms a perfect mat of growth not more 
than 2 in. thick. It is a charming thing for 
the making of green carpets anywhere. We 
like also the Veronica repens, because that too 
is a dense creeping plant, and has the merit in 
the spring of being covered with tiny purplish- 
white cup-shaped flowers. It is then most 
lovely. All these are perfectly hardy, and any 
one good for the purpose. 

3318._Furze Hedges.—Good or bad Furze 
hedges are pretty much a question of attention. 
On light soils, if trimmed in close, there is no 
difficulty about it. There are several varieties, 
but for making hedges none are better than the 
common. The ground should be thoroughly 
cleaned and kept free from weeds. Plant in 
March moderate sized (not large) plants. Mulch 
over the roots, and water if necessary till the 
plants are established.—E. H. 

3319.—Fruit Trees.—Plant Apples and 
Pears. Ifthe clay is near the surface remove 
some of it, and put in good soil, or else raise the 
border by placing good soil over it. Plant as 
svon as the leaves fall. The following are a 
few good kinds: Apples—Harly Julien, Stirling 
Castle, Manks Codlin, Cellini, Fearn’s Pippin, 
King of Pippins, Court of Wick, Dutch Mignonne, 
Warner’s King, Winter Pearmain. | Pears— 
Williams’Bon Chrétien, Beurré Diel, Marie Louise, 
Beurré de Capiaumont, Pitmaston, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, and Beurré Rance. 

3283.—Cucumber House.—Build the 
flue in the centre of the space beneath the Cu- 
cumber bed; the inner wall might be built on 
arches, the arches to be fitted with shutters to 
keep in or let out the heat at pleasure, The 
Cucumber bed may be supported with slates laid 
on a wood framework over the flue, but not 
touching it. On the slates should be placed 
leaves or dung; on this again the soil. I have 
seen abundant crops of Cucumbers grown under 
such conditions. Of course a good deal depends 
upon the steady management of the fire.— 
EK. H. 

3331. — Trees for Clay Soil in 
Devon.—lIf the clay be well drained many 
kinds of trees will succeed inside a shelter of 
hardy trees, such as the Huntingdon Elm and 
the Abele Poplar, with an outer fringe of Wil- 
lows. Among evergreens might be named the 
Yew tree and the Holly, the deciduous Cypress 
(Taxodium distichum), Cedrus Libani, Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana, Juniperus chinensis, C. vir- 
ginica (red Cedar), Picea lasiocarpa, P. Pinsapo, 
P. Nordmanniana, Thujopsis borealis, Evergreen 
Oak. Of deciduous trees some of the following 
may be planted: Eagle’s-claw Maple, Acer 
rubrum, A tataricum, Ash (weeping), Beech 
(Fern-leaved), Birch (weeping), Catalpa, Thorns, 
Planes (American and riental), Oak (scarlet 
American), Poplar (Carolina), Tulip tree, Weep- 
ing Willow, Maiden-hair tree, Magnolia tri- 
petala, and others. 

3277. — Violets not Flowering. — We 
fear there is very little hope that your Violets 
will ever produce bloom; they have probably be- 
come, like some Strawberry plants, quite barren, 
and should be destroyed. It is just possible 
that, by taking off and newly rooting thestrongest 
of the runners, the plants would improve and 
flower, but it is really doubtful. It is now an 
excellent time to get plants and make a fresh 
plantation, andif obtained from some nursery- 
man, you may be assured that they will be of 
some good blooming strain. You will find the 
single blue Russian, the kind so largely grown 
for the London market, can be obtained cheaply, 
and the other best because the finest single kind 
is the Victoria Regina, a superb Violet. Of 
double sorts, Belle de Chatenay is a very fine new 
double white, but the old Queen of Violets is 
the purest colour. Blandyanum and the fine 
King of Violets are the best dark blues, and 
Neapolitan and Marie Louise the best pale blue 
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or mauve-coloured doubles. Plants of all of 
these if strong, put out now, shouid give a fine 
lot of bloom inthe spring. All are very sweet, 
and though ¢o simple and unpretentious, quite 
gems amongst early spring flowers.—A. D. 

3330.—Sea Sand for Plants.—I give 
my experience of the use of sea sand for mixing 
with soil for plants in lieu of silver sand. I have 
used it constantly for over ten years, and never 
found it injurious. I tried it first for pricking 
out very tender Lobelias in. I used half sea 
sand and half leaf-mould. The plants flourished 
and made roots with wonderful rapidity. I 
found the little fresh fibres clinging to the 
sand, evidently enjoying it. I have used it 
for striking Myrtles, tender cuttings of Bego- 
nias, Fuchsias, and Geraniums with unvaried 
success. I mix it with soils for any description 
of plants. Calceolaria cuttings rejoice in it. 
In mixing for cuttings I pass it through a fine 
sieve; for rougher use I do not sift it too 
fine ; the small pebbles tend to keep the soil 
open.—H. B. 8. 

3279.—Plants for Hanging Baskets. 
Evergreen subjects may consist of the Wander- 
ing Tair Saxifrage (Othonna crassifolia), and 
amongst Ferns there is nothing better than 
Woodwardia radicans. The variegated Cobza 
also forms an excellent basket plant, growing 
into a dense curtain of beautifully marked 
foliage. Deciduous plants are to be found in 
the Moneywort and its golden variety, Siebold’s 
variegated Stonecrop, and Fuchsia pendula- 
flora, Amongst flowering subjects may be men- 
tioned the Nemophila, which should be sown 
early in the autumn, and the baskets filled by 
November. When thus treated, a fine display 
is obtained early in spring. Maurandia Bar- 
clayana, Lophospermum scandens, the Canary 
Creeper, and the varieties of Tropzeolum Lobbi 
all make excellent subjects for this purpose. A 
very nice effect is obtained by placing a Fuchsia 
in the centre, finishing off with Petunias, Mau- 
randias, and Tropxolums; or a hardy Fern of 
graceful habit, such as the Welsh Polypody, 
may form the centre, surrounding it with such 
plants as the creeping Toad Flax, Wandering 
Jew, Sedum carneum variegatum, and small 
pieces of the variegated Ivy. Such a basket 
will remain fresh and green throughout the 
winter. —B. 

3255.—Treatment of Arum Lilies.— 
The cold summer of last year did not allow the 
Arums to mature their growth, the consequence 
being that flower-buds did not form. We 
remarked several patches of Arums last spring 
which showed scarcely any signs of flowering, 
simply owing to the fact that the temperature 
ranged too low during the growing season ; for 
although this plant requires abundance of mois- 
ture, both atmospherical and at the root, when 
growing, it demands a rather high temperature 
to perfect its growth. The great point is to 
secure as long a season of growth as possible. 
The plants should be hardened off by the middle 
of June, and planted out in free rich soil, taking 
them up the first week in September. Your 
plants will probably bloom again next spring, as 
the past summer has been more favourable for 
them.—J. C. 

3333.—Propagating Pyracanthas. — 
These are best increased by means of layers, 
bending down a young free shoot into the soil, 
cutting partly through at a joint and pegging it 
down. The operatian of layering is best per- 
formed at the fall of the leaf, when the young 
plant will be ready to take off the following 
autumn. Cuttings of this year’s growth may 
also be inserted in a shady place. In pruning, 
cut out all small weakly shoots and lay in the 
strong ones ata fair distance apart. November 
is the best time to prune.—J. C, 

3261.—To Cultivate Bulbs in China 
Bowls.—I find that the following plan suc- 
ceeds admirably with Hyacinths : Place at the 
bottom of a large bowl several lumps of char- 
coal, then a layer ‘of nice green Moss without 
soil. Place the bulbs on the Moss and cover 
well with more Moss; water about twice a 
week with tepid water. The bowl can be 
placed anywhere. The Moss requires light and 
any temperature, as you require the Hyacinths 
forward or late. I have tried this for years 
with success. I place the bulbs in a circle, 
Crocus bulbs I have not grown.—Woop.anps, 

3282.—Cockscombs succeed very well 
in a compost of sandy loam, leaf-mould, and 
some decayed cow manure, giving plenty of 
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good drainage. Sow the seed in February or 
March in a temperature of 70° to 80°. When 
about 1 in. high pot off the seedlings singly 
into small pots, shifting them into larger pots in 
good time, never allowing the plants to get pot- 
bound. Keep the plants as near to the glass as 
ossible. Give occasional waterings of diluted 
iquid manure, which will be found beneficial to 
them.—KIrxKTon. 

3316.—Lilium auratum.—I bought a 1s, 
bulb in the City in the beginning of last year, 
and potted it in ordinary London mould with a 
good dash of silver sand and some rotten ma- 
nure, and the result was cne stem with six fair- 
sized flowers on it, strongly scented ; and when 
the stem died in the autumn I cut it down 
to within 1 in. of the pot, and simply put the 
pot into a cold frame, with a flower-pot in- 


verted down over the bulb. Early last spring 
pot, expecting to 


[ turned the bulb out of the 
see that it had been killed by the frost ; but, 


seeing the pot was full of root, I repotted it 


into a larger pot (about a 12 in.), filling the ad- 
ditional space round the bulb with some sifted 


mould mixed with silver sand and a sprinkling 
of Amies’ Chemical Manure, and the result 
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single Primroses in many colours, Polyanthuses, 
purple Aubrietias, yellow Cheiranthus alpinus 
and yellow Alyssum, white Arabis and Iberis, 
white and pink creeping Phloxes, Omphalodes 
verna, Anemones in many colours, Saxifraga 
granulata, flowers double white ; red and 
yellow Wallflowers, Queen Stocks, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Saponaria ealabrica, blue Nemophila. 
These are but a few out of what might be 
made a very long list of plants suitable for 
spring bedding and blooming. Of all these, 
however, are things that cannot now be dealt 
with from seed ; in fact, the majority are in- 
creased by division of roots or by cuttings, and 
can now be had in plenty by purchase from 
florists who deal in these things. Of plants 
suitable for spring bedding or borders raised 
from seed are Silene pendula, Nemophila, 
Saponaria, Myosotis dissitiflora and sylvatica, 
Wallflowers, Stocks, &c. Seed of the Forget- 
me-nots should be sown early in July; Wall- 
flowers and Stocks in May ; Silene, Nemophila, 
and Saponaria in August. Pansies too may be 
raised from seed sown in July, but such plants 
cannot be relied upon to produce flowers of the 








colours indicated, though doubtless the larger 
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Tree Fern (Dicksonia antarctica), See page 405, 


this season rather surprised me, for I had two 
stems, one with five and the other with four 
flowers, each measuring about 6 in. across when 
open. Considering that my plant has been 
grown entirely in the open air in the heart of 
the east end of London, I certainly think 
that there has been a want of attention on the 
part of ‘‘S. N.,” and should advise him to try 
again, as I think it a plant very easily grown. 
—C. B. 

3275.—Grubs in a Greenhouse,—We 
have of late been much troubled with grubs 
amidst a lot of young Cinerarias, and could not 
see the enemy in the daylight. The plants 
were for present convenience planted out in a 
soil bed, and were not in pots. Examining the 
plants by candle-light, we found the grubs eating 
the leaves, and thus caught them, Another ex- 
amination the following night brought the same 
results, and thus we soon exterminated the entire 
batch of the troublesome insects. You should 
try the same plan. Inany case they are more 
active by night than by day. 

3265.—Flowers for Spring. — Pansies 
and Violas of the bedding section and in several 
colours, blue Forget-me-nots (Myosotis dissiti- 
flora and sylvatica); Silene pendula, pink ; 
double Daisies in several colours, double and 


portion will come true. Pansies and Violas 
obtained by propagation are far more valuable 
for spring decoration, because they give where 
wanted for massing entire evenness of height and 
colour.—A. D. 

3260.—Plants for Windows in Win- 
ter. — Maiden-hair Ferns, yellow Cytisus, 
white Deutzias, Chinese Primroses, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, Camellias, early Azaleas, berried 
Solanums, Hyacinths, Tulips, and many other 
things will do well in the temperature of 40° to 
50° if the air of the room is kept fresh and 
sweet ; that is of the first importance to the 
welfare of all window plants. ae earliest use 
some dwarf Pompone Chrysanthemums might 
be obtained, as they will make windows gay 
until nearly Christmas. Any plants kept in an 
open area would be of little service fora window 
except they were perfectly hardy, such as small 
ore or Conifers, or border flowers like Prim- 
roses, Polyanthuses, Pansies, Iberis, Forget- 
me-nots, Alyssums, Daisies, &c.—A. D. 

3316.—Lilium auratum not Flower- 
ing.—Excellent instructions on the growing of 
auratums have appeared more than once in 
GARDENING. Many causes may account for their 
not blossoming freely. First in importance is 
to procure strong well-ripened bulbs, for here 




















































































































































lies the chief secret of success. 
the coming year are dormant in the bulb itself. 
Hence the vital importance of good bulbs. Plant 
as early as possible now in good turfy loam or 
peat loam and silver sand. Shelter the pots: 
f¥or frost as long as frost continues. Never 
exposé your Lilies to a check from late frosts 
and cold wirids, Shelter them from dripping 
rains, also from scorching sui, With moderate 


bulbs 


potted keeps them in their place, 
more vigorous development, and causes the pots 
to fill with fibres before the bulbs themselves are 


with ashes or light soil in the open 


Covering up the 
when first 
induces a 


with 2in. or 3 in. of soil 


care you ought to have no great difficulty in | subjected to the influence of artificial warmth, 


getting plenty of blossom.—Lity GROWER. 
3314.—Wireworms in Lily Bulbs.—We 
are inclined to think that the wireworm is in the 
loam. If the bulbs are potted, puta spadeful 
of lime in a small tub of water, and then water 
then with the clear liquid. Repeat the opera- 
tion twice, and thé witeworm will in all 
probability die. 
or river sand and mix with it some strofig soot. 





gnat bites. 


the effect of which is that from the moment that 
the flower-spike issues 
gathers strength from 
feeders contained in the soil. 
bulbs are taken out ef the ashes, growth is ap- 
pearing above ground, 
over each plant for a few days, gradually in- 


When potting, take some white uring to full exposure.—J. C. B. 
3401.-Gnat Bites.—Ammonia is the best cure for 


When this is not curable make a strong | ‘Seale 
. LP ee pL rons | amongst the growth of Roses out-of-doors will give some 


from the foliage it 
the large number of 
If, when the 


place a small flower-pot 


et this surround the bulb, and tl i ! , 
Let this surr 6 b, d the wireworm | < olution of soda and apply it to the parts bitten. KR. W. 


will not approach it. We would try some in 
peat and leaf-mould, and see if there was any 
difference.—J. C. 


3312.—Pines in their Native Habitat.—If by 
Pines J. Burford means Pine-apples, perhaps he may 
like to know thaé the most fragrant and luscious kind 
known in South Ameri¢aisfound at Pernambuco, growing 


2896.—Best Time to Buy Hay & GraiN. | almost wilé in sandy soil, atid even sand, under the in- 


== An experienced agriculturist states that no par- | fluence 


of ascorchingly hot sun, This variety is called 


ticular time can be given when the price of these | \bacaxis. KENSINGTON. 


Those who |, 33165. 


articles is likely to be at the lowest. 
watching the markets and purchasing when there 
is a drop. No one can tell, for instance, at 
present whether the price of hay will rise 
fall this winter, 

ad3a.— Gulture of Cockscombs. — 
Cockscombs rsquire the accommodation of a 


Oris. C. 


the year. 
panied by a corresponding amount of atmosphe- 


generally grown along with early Cucumbers, 
both plants requiring the same conditions OF Le or 
growth. Growers then made a practice of sow- 1 
the young plants off when large enough into 
small pots and growing them along near the 


frame. 
sowing be deferred until a later period the 
plants, instead of forming combs, are very liable 
to run to leaf. 
causes them to make too strong a growth, 
whereas by bringing them along slowly at an 
early period the comb has time to form, and 
when the days get longer and light more in- 
tense the energies of the plant are concentrated 
upon the formation of the comb. The soil 
should be rich and free, consisting of loam, leaf- 
mould, and decomposed manure in equal parts. 
Although a hotbed is the best place, yet the 
Cockscomb may be grown in a light well-heated 
house.—J. C., Byficet. 

9321,-Lily of the Valley.—If_ it is 
Couch Grass that you have to contend with 
you had better take up the Lilies, thoroughly 
clean the ground, and plant afresh. Scarcely 
anything will grow where Couch has filled 
the soil with its underground stems. Take up 
the Lilies at once and lay them in carefully, 
then have the soil well and deeply stirred, ex- 
tracting all the Couch. The ground should be 
gone over twice in order to make sure that none 
isleft, Add alittle manure to the soil and plant 
afresh. —C. 

3399, Culture of Pyrus japonica.— 
Tn order to induce this tree to make free growth, 
the soil around it should be stirred early in the 
year, and a good mulch of dung spread over the 
soots. When the weather is hot and dry, a 
good watering with liquid manure may be given. 
This treatment will promote the formation of 
strong wood, which, if fully exposed to the 
light, will give an abundance of bloom. Where 
itis seen that the wood is at all crowded the 
small weakly shoots should be thinned out, lay- 
ing in the strongest branches at regular inter- 
vals, so that sun and air may play freely 
around them.—C. B. 

3323.—Hyacinths in Windows.—Hya- 
cinths may be potted at once, although the best 
way would be to pota portion now, reserving 
the remainder until the middle of November, 
thus ensuring a succession of bloom. The 
Hyacinth likes a free, but rich soil—say loam, 
manure, and leaf-mould in equal proportions. 

Any free light garden soil willdo, however, and 
if no thoroughly rotted manure is obtainable, 
add alittle of Clay’s Fertiliser or some concen- 
trated manure to it. 


is too 


would 


Trish. 


stuck 











3257.—Pruning Hardy Passion 
touch the Passion-flower until next March, 
shorten back the shoots to three-fourths of their length. 
Pits . We should advise you to bring 
warm house or frame at the commencement of | winter arrives, 
They delight in strong héat, accom- | ther, for this pl 

| ters. —B. 

‘ ; 311.—Soi F 
rical moisture. In years gone by, when the eer ya piotailaay? 

1 . . . 5 ti 2 
Cockscomb was held in such high esteem, it was | they are ina cool greenhouse until March, and then pot 
The Silver Leaf we do not know, but the 
st treat in the same mMan- 


them off. 
young plants of this you had be 
The name we suppose to be alocal one.—C. 


3191.-Pinus austriacus is considered a good tree 


ing early in January, in free sandy soil, potting | for seaside planting.—J. H. 
3263.—Rhubarb can be transpla 
autumn ; the present would be a good time.—KIRKTON. 
, : 3326.—Cinerarias Failing. 
glass in the genial atmosphere of the Cucumber | that you have given too much w. 
It is necessaty to sow thus early, as if | causing 


mould, 
mould, 


The influence of the season | After potting 


3328. 
give more satisfacti 
green and variegated Ivies, suc 
the small-leaved variegated, and the common 
The evergreen Roses would also be likely to do 
Pyrus japonica and Coto- 


white, 


fairly well, and you might try 
neaster microphylla.—J. C. 
3325.—Name of Rose. 


Bose growing on the wall o 
lative of mine living at Geno 
HANNAN, Prospect Hill, H oward’s Field, 
Norwich. 

3290.—Gentians no 
acaulis loves a slope, suc 


should 


it will not be parched up. 
sunny aspect will suit it best.—s. He Ne 

3283._Flue in Cucumber House.—Let the. flue 
he border, then fill up between 
bats to about 6 in, above 
ture of good turf, sandy 


be made in the centre of t 
it and the front wall with brick 
the flue ; then fill up with a mix 
loam, ‘ 
3252. Spring and Autumn Flowering Shrub. 
The old pink China Rose not only 
autumn, but all the summer. The Daphne Mezereum 
beautifully jin early spring, and is 


(Mezereon) flowers : 
The Crateegus 


very gay with scarlet fruit in autumn. 
pyracantha flowers in spring, and is covered with its 
beautiful fruit in autumn. 
effective. 


and Early White Malvasia. 


back wall. 
doubtful about its flowering well till it 
—K..H. 
3264.—Unfruitful Fruit T 
of clay will be the best thing 
goon as the leaves fall. 
a couple of months, then fork it lightly in, 
substance and body to the light prashy soil.—E. UW, 
3959._Wintering Roses in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire.- -Have them all on their own roots. 
arefully lifted and laid in some 
tection can easily be applied. | 
sheltered with branches or 
tsin. In this way scarcely a 


The Teas could then be ¢ 
dry spot thickly where pro 
The FI.P. and others can be 
dry Fern after the winter se 


Pot so that the bulbs are | plant will he lost,—E, H. 


Climbers for Covering Porch.—We think 


ee hat Ayrshire Ros be lik ir 

wish to buy to advantage dan only do so by jin Se iaedntiae 1 ee nely ho Diowas fay wi 
) gated Honeysuckle (Pyrus japoni 
| microphylla, all of which would grow freely enough, 
| and the Pyrus would give a certain amount of bloom,— 


There is the golden varie- 


and 


the fibres to perish. 
heavy. 


between the plants; a well-drained bank, 


and well-rotted manure.—T. 8. Ww.s 


Camellias and 
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The buds of | eoversd with soil; water gently and cover the 
pots up w 
ground, allowing them to remain there until the 
latter end of November, when some of them may 
be brought into the dwelling. 


3258,_Slimy Growth on Lawns.—It is am Alge> 
of some kind, perhaps the Witch’s Butter (Noctes com~ 
mune) or some of that fanaily. T have destroyed it os 
gravel paths by using salé. A mixture of lime and se0t 
will be useful on Grass lawns. To have it is trouble~ 
some ; apply it in spring. —E. H. ‘ 

3278._Saving Aster Seed.—In dealing solely with 


| Asters itis well to mention that all kinds do not seed 


freely. The fine double Victorias, the large Psony- 
flowered, and other flat-petalled kinds age not free to 
seed, and in this country if the autumn ig damp very 
liable to rot in the stem. On the other hand, inferior 


‘kinds and all the quilled Asters seed freely, and the 


| cold frame, and replanted in April. 





ca) and Cotoneaster 


-fiower.—Do not 
then 


the shoots together before 
and tie a mat over them in severe wea- 
ant is liable to be killed off in hard win- 


—Do you not mean the 
Keep the plants as 


nted any time in the 


—We can only surmise 
ater at the root, thereby 
Perhaps the soil employed 
The Cineraria likes a free, fairly rich 
a compost consisting of equal parts loam, leaf- 
and well-decomposed manure best suiting it. 
, keep the plants in a cool situation, water- 
ing for a time with great care. 

3327.-Roses 
very good Rose for the purpose, wi 
sociated Aimée Vibert, Charles’ Lawson, 
Hybrid.—C. 

—Climbers for North Aspect.—Nothing 
on in such a situation than 
h as the large clouded 


for Arches.—Gloire de Dijon is a 
th which may be as- 
and Cheshunt 


B. 

—If ‘H. J. P.” will corre- 
spond with me, I think Ican easily obtain the name of the 
f La Viila Doria through a re- 
a. My address is—LEONARD 
New Catton, 








































































t Flowering.—The-Gentiana 
h as it finds on its native moun- 
tain sides; if the soil is too rich it will not flower. It 


have turf mould, with sand and some stones 
where 


A cheerful and partially 


flowers in spring and 


Standard plants are very 
Others might be mentioned if one could stop 
to think.—E. H. ; 

3268.—Outdoor Vines.—Plant the following : Black 
Cluster, Miller’s Burgundy, Early Summer, Frontignan, 
Any one having a good wall 
with a south aspect to spare will be doing public service 
by collecting into one place all the earliest hardiest 
Grapes, and thoroughly testing them.—E. H. 
3981.—Plants for Shady 


Conservatory.—Plant 
A Lapageria would doubtless grow, but I am 
reaches the roof. 


Wall and Roof of 
Myrtles for 


rees.—A heavy dressing 
to apply. Lay it on as 
Leave it exposed on the surface 
It will give 


latter reproduce well the finest strains. Directions are 
given in a previous answer.—A. D. 

325),.—Wintering Roses in the West Riding; 
of Yorkshire.—During ordinary winters ‘he standardi 
and dwarf plants of the Hybrid Perpetual class will nots 
be injured if a munificent mulching of manure be givens 
at the beginning of December. This will protect the: 
roots from the ravages of frost, and the trees will be 
quitesafe. The Teas and Noisettes should be taken up: 
towards the end of October, laid in and protected by a 
Tf the weather is 


very severe, Fern leaves, branches of Laurel, &c., placed 


protection.— WILLIAM WALTERS, Burton-on-Trent. 

3366.—Catching Slugs.—Procure from a brewery 
some lees, which will be given gratis. Place them om atile 
or piece of slate near the part affected by slugs; they willl 
collect in large numbers during the night. Overturn the 
tile in the morning, kil] the slugs, and prepare afresh four 
the next night.—G. G. RB. 
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3415.—Wintering Plants.—Margaret.—The Del- 
phiniums are hardy, so are the Columbines, and probably 
the Tropzolums, but we cannot say unless we know what 
kinds they consist of. As you Say the above plants are 
in pots, plant them all out into deep sandy soil; they 
will do no good in pots. Send us a pit of the Tropzolam 
and we will tell you if it is hardy aa 

3416.—-Apple Trees Flowering .—Ferndale.—- 
This frequently occurs at this time of the year when a: 
sunny summer follows a dull one. The trees will sutfer 
no injury. 

3417._Planting a Garden.—I shall be thankful 
for advice on the planting of two long beds, running 
each side of a wide gravel walk opposite drawing-room 
window. The beds are 53£t. by 60 ft. on turf, and ran east 
and west; soil heavy clay. I wish for a bright florifer- 
ous mixture of bedding out, herbaceous, 
plants, and think that it should be partly formed to 
suit the broad straight walk.—F. N., Somersetshire. [You 
cannot do better than select from the list given 10 GAR- 
DENING, Oct.9. The colours and height are given, and 
youcan make a selection according to your taste. We 
shall shortly publish a list of hardy bulbs, and like- 
wise a list of plants which require annual or biennial! 
division. ] j J 

3418.—_Thinning Camellia Buds.—is it advisable 
to thin out Camellia buds now? in many instances 
three or four buds crowd each other.—CH. ANDREWS. 
[Yes ; do not leave more than two together. ] 

3419,-Planting Ivy and Virginian Creeper. 
—When is the best time to plant Virginian Creeper? 
Does it want much manure? and would it succeed welll 
in a very windy situation along with Ivy on the front off 
a house facing $.S.E? Also what is the best kind off 
Virginian Creeper to plant? and is it a self-clinging, 
plant ?—HALLAMSHIRE. {Plant now or in spring 12. well- 
manured, deep soil. If you want a close-growing planti 
get Veitch’s Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi), but, 
if you want a more rampant grower get A. hederacea.. . 
Tt willthrive in nearly any situation. It will not sup~ 
port itself in a windy situation, but Veitch’s kind will 
cling to the wall like Ivy.} 

3420.—_Browh Spots on Rose Leaves. — 
T. W. W.—You must expect Rose leaves to be getting 
brown at this time of the year. 

3421.—Lophospermum scandens.—Z. W. W.— 
It will be all right in any ordinary greenhouse. If it is 
planted outside cover its roots with a few inches of ashes 
anda little dry Fern or similar covering. F 

3422._Planting Bvergreens.—When is the time 
to plant Hollies and other evergreens in a windy and 
bleak situation? Is manure needful or beneficial 7—HAL- 
LAMSHIRE. [Now is the time to plant. Trench the 
ground 2 ft. deep at least, and give a good dressing of 
well-rotted farmyard manure.) 

3493.—Devil’s Apple.—Newspaper reports of a 
recent inquest held by Mr. Carttar, at Deptford, stated 
that Dr. Speed said he was unable to account for death 
until he examined the intestines, in which he found some 
black particles and a seed of what was known as Stra- 
monium or Devil's Apple, 2 wild berry and a deadly 
poison. The verdict was ‘‘ Accidentally poisoned by 
eating wild berries.” Can you inform me what plant is 
referred to?—W. MACMILLAN. [Mandragora officinalis, 
commonly called Mandrake, is the Levil’s Apple, Stra- 
monium is the Thorn Apple (Datura stramonium), a 
common plant in hedgerows, the fruit of which is deadly 
poison.] 

3424, -Evergreens Baten by Insects.—S. A.C. 
_It is a green caterpillar that has eaten the leaves. 
Hand-picking is your only remedy. 

3425.—Wintering Feverfew.—R. G.—The Fever- 
few is perfectly hardy, but is pest raised from seed every 


year. 

3496. — Propagating Virginia Creeper. —l 
have a very pretty Virginia Creeper which clings to the 
wall most tenaciously by little rootlets. Being anxious 
to give some of it toa friend, I should be glad to know if 
this would be the proper time, and how ought I to set 
about it?—PANSY. [You may take off some of the shoots 
a few inches long haying little rootlets, and pot them 
round the edge of a pot in sandy soil, and place them in 
a frame or under a handlight, but they would strike best 
in spring just as growth commences. | 

3427.-Manuring a Garden.—Part of my garden is 
composed of soil inclined to be heavy, and the other 
part a rich brown, but shallow loam. It has this season 
grown a moderate crop of Potatoes, &c. Ihave it now 
partly in Celery and partly in Savoys, and have dressed 
it well between the ows with lime. I want to grow 
Beans, Peas, Celery, and Potatoes next spring. Shall I 
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‘have to use more manure when planting 
mot? I gave a liberal supply last spring.—HALEAM- 
SHIRE. [Yes; well manure itand dig it up now, and 
let it have the benefit of the Winter. Put Broad Beans, 
Cabbages, Broccoli, & c., in the stiff soil, and Peas, 
French Beans, Celery, &c., in the brown Joam.] 

3428.—Lilacs not Flowering.—I have two Lilac 
trees which do not bloom, and the foliage ig extremely 
poor. They are planted in a corner against a wall. Can 
T remove them now ? and what is th 
improve the foliage and induce them 
mention that round about the roots a 
ef twigs; should these be removed? 
and plant in well manured goil in 
Cut off all the suckers and thin out w 
heads.] 

3429..—Roses from Cuttings.—C. C.—Much in- 
formation has been given on this subject beth in the first 
and present volumes of GARDENING. 

2420.—Camellias Blooming Harly.—what is the 
teason of my Camellia flowering so early? It was potted 
after making its new growth, and in June it was plunged 
Yn a bed of coal ashes under a north wall, where it re- 
mained till the beginning of September. It was then 
bursting its first bud. I removed it toa coal pit to shelter 
it from the heavy rains, and it has been in constant 
bloom since, and will last, I think, up till the end of this 
year.—J. H. [It made early growth which ripened early 
in consequence of being placed out-of-doors so soon 
after growth was completed. There is, of course, noth- 
ing remarkable in Camellias blooming in October. In- 
deed, they are plentiful in the market early in 
September. ] 

3431.—V egetable Marrows.—I have some Marrows 
that (until the rains came) were doing well, but they 
have little green spots come along their upper surface. 
They are nearly full size. ] should be glad for advice in 
the matter.—E, A. [Cold and damp are no doubt the 
cause, ] 

3132.—Insects on Vine Leaves.—4. J, 4.— 
Red spider caused by a dry, hot atmosphere and insuffi- 
cient ventilation. When the leaves come off the Vines, 
prune them and well scrub the rods with soap and water, 
whitewash the house, and next year ventilate more freely, 
and keep the paths and borders moist during hot 
weather. ] 

3433.—Tenant’s Right to Trees, &c.— Two 
years since I took a house, belonging to which there was 
@ piece of ground, or garden not cultivated, I planted 
Same with shrubs and fruit bushes. I have now given 
notice to leave next March ; cannot I remove the shrubs 
and fruit bushes ?—A CONSTANT READER. (Not legally. 
You may make some arrangement with the landlord or 
incoming tenant.] 

3434.—Hyacinths in Glass.—Languey.—See GAR- 
DENING, October 16. Hyacinths in pots may be watered 
after being potted, but they must be placed outside 
to dry for a few hours before being buried in ashes or put 
in a closet or cupboard. 

3435.—Grafting Plum Trees.—How am I to pro- 
ceed with some Plum trees which were raised five years 
ago from the stones ? They are now about 6 ft. high, and 
the stem 3 in. in circumference ; they have never blos- 
somed. Is it necessary that they should be grafted.—A. 
M. G. [They may be grafted with some free fruiting 
Plums, such as the Victoria or Early Rivers. Your best 
plan would be to get the services of a good gardener for 
afew hours, who would doubtless give youa few grafts 
and do the work for you. If you graft them yourself you 
will probably fail uniess you have some experience in the 
matter, ] 

3436.—Benzoline and Plants.—I have a green- 
house, in which during the night I burn a smal] benzoline 
lamp. The lamp does not smoke, but the greenhouse 
smells very strongly of benzoline. Ig this injurious to 
plants such ag Geraniums, Fuchsias, bulbs and also 
Maiden-hair Ferns ? lf so, how can I remedy it ?—Posx., 
{The fumes of mineral oil are very injurious to plants. 
Your only remedy is to get one of the stoves which are 
Specially constructed to be heated by paraffin oil or benzo- 
line, and carry off the fumes by means of a small chim- 
ney. Such stoves, especially those that are made of terra- 
cotta, are very efficient and lasting. ] 

3437.—A pricot Suckers.—d. S.—If the trees you 
Speak of are merely suckers from an old tree they will 
never flower nor bear fruit, as they are not Apricots at 
all, but suckers from the stock on which the trees were 
grafted. You may try grafting or budding them with 
the Moorpark Apricot, 

3438.—Warts on Apple Trees.—4. S. 
matter which causes the warts on the Apple trees is no 
doubt, American blight. Well paint the parts with 
Paraffin oil. 


3439.—Stapelia.—4. S.—This belongs to a genus of 
Asclepiadacen, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

3440.—Manuring a Garden.—F @. &.—During 
the winter months is the best time for this operation 
unless artificial manure is used. That must be used 
when the crops are put in, 

3441, —Wintering Verbenas. —Practical 
—These may be wintered in a cold frame if 
ing be applied during frosty weather. 
must be given during tine weather, 
destroy the plants, 

3442.—Wintering Gloxinia Bulbs.—Practical 
Gardener.—A temperature of 55° to 60° will not be too 
pci for these, Keep them dry and they will take no 
larm,. 

3443.—Heavy Pear.—I have just weighed a Duchesse 
d’Angouléme Pear from a wall in my garden here at 
Slough, and it turns the scale at 1 Ib. 2 0Z; another from 
the same tree weighs 11 oz. I have before had one of 
i lb., but cannot hear of an English Duchess weighing 

18 oz.—R. H. B. [We have Seen fruit of the Pitmaston 
Duchess, which is a similar kind to the one named, 
weigh 2 Ib.] 

3444.—Violets.—I have just planted i 
winter blooming Violet plants t 
der. They were put in the border last spring when young 
plants, and they have STOWN Very large and strong, and 
have thrown outside runners. Ought I to take off thege 

runners now, my object being to get a3 much bloom as 
possible this winter ?—HEAaragEr, (Yes; take off the 
runners and plant them in a frame, or out-of-doors close 
together. ] 

3445.—Herbs in Winter.—Willro 
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3449,— 
with wo 
them ?—A. A, 
dry hay, 


3451.—K ee 
are best left in the po 


3354.—Plantin 
how or in March. 

3455.—Crimson-leaved Bed 
you tell me the name of that small crimson-le 
something like a Coleu 
carpet bedding in the 
ARTHUR, 
bably, but Iresines be 

3456.—Lime Water 
freely used upon 


it flower? 


—You can no doubt 


Carnations 


culture.—— 4, J. B. 


HoreRotnd, Wormwood, B 
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nter? or will they have to be taken up ?—J, 


(They are hardy.] : 
3446.—Winter Plants.—Should Fuchsias, 


be still kept growing on or not?—J, C. [No ; ke 


clean and healt 


—Red Spider 


e best treatment to | the cause of red spider in a sntall 


and the cure.— 


ust tilting the p 


to get underneath. Ex 
and turn their contents 
3450,—M, 


eed.] 


Place them in a 


than beneficial. j 
3453.— Striking 


m cuttings root 


nt for them? -Err, 
may try a few in pots of sandy soil i 


use, or window. ] 


[If very small 


Sedum Sieboldi.—I have 
p (Sedum Sieboldi); it has show 
but they have never'advanced. What au 
It is in a basket hanging 
[Probably it wan 


tered.—ERIN, 


French Beans Ill-sh 
perfect fertilisation of the flowers probably, 
Laying out a Garden.—Ignoramus. 
tell you how to lay out a 


t. 


Greenhouse Pests.—4 Subseri 
tend to your queries in due time. 
Inquiry.—Duke of Argyle’s 


dy plant nurseri 
e’s, &e. 


Orange; 2, N 


Orange Pippin; 4, Golden Harvey.—§He 

Send us flowers and leaves, 
Pippin ; 3, fine crowned Pippin._ yy, K. L. 

—We cannot name Violas or 

not name Roses, and especially from dee 

——F’, N.—Viol 


$ name.——/,, Oldham.—Datura str 


Ledges, and dea 


name nor advise 


from seeing a paltry little 1 
——Shepherd's Bush.—Holly Fern (Aspidium Lo 

kind..~—Z, J,.—1, 
, Polypodium pleisorum ; 3, Adiantum. assi- 


Polypodium gla 
; 9, A. Hensloyi 


p a moister 


ultimat 


and place them 


Oss on Lawns.—Within the 
my lawn has become co 
rid of it?—Moss. [Rake 
well sweep the lawn wit 
with wood ashes and soot. 


ping Caladium Bulbs.—@G. 


to the manurir 


Geranium Cuttings, — will 
now ? and if so, What is the best 
[It is too late now, but you 


n a warm frame, 


a flower border fo 
ing worms and insects, is it injuri 
nd does it injuriously affe 
the soil?—T. H 
the plants the lime water will des 
slightly improve the soil if not 


eral times in GARDENING recently. 
Lamium striatum.—Kathleen.— At 


and Picotees.—Author,—See our 
advertising columns ; we cannot recommer 
RK. Y., Manington 
stamped envelope and we will advise you, 
8.—Apply to Messrs, Jackman & Sons, The N 

series, Woking. 

Hamburgh.—At any of the fruit tree nurseries, 

Scarborough Lily. 
Oct. 2, of this year. 

Names of Plants.—B. H. 


a pedata.—— Fast Sheen.—King of the 
Pippins.—F#. M.—We cannot n 
mere leaf ; send usa good shoot anc 


—Fuchsia fulgens.——¢, M. Hinton. 


hy, and in a temperature just | $. 
sufficient to keep them in good health J 
in Vinery.—Pledsé infotm me 
eeenhouse among the 


RK. B. fA hot, dry temperatur 


insufficient air, Well syringe or sponge the leaves wi 
soap and water, and kee 
4 sunny situation. | The spider will not prosper much now, ] 
eak shoots from the 3448.—Worms in 
Apply a good dressing of salt, soot, and lime 
work it into the soil, 
to remain through the winter. 
Woodlice in Dairy. 
odlice ; can you inform me how to &ét rid 


Garden.—2B. T., Lancashire. 


(Fill some small flovet-pots lightly with 
bottom upwards about the 
allow the insects 


ots sufficient to 
amine the pots every mornin 
into a bucket of hot water.] 


vered with Moss; how canIg 
it up with an iron-toothed rak 
h a stiff birch broom, then sow 
In March sow some lay 


ts if room can be spared fi 


warm, dry corner, and sprinkle 
them with the syringe occasionally. Dry them off no 
gradually, not suddenly.} 

3452.—Manuring Fruit Trees.—Will you civ 
me information ag 
when and how often ma 
ally in the case of Pear 


If the tree 


and make much growth at the 


alm, Sage, and Lavender stand 


Gera- 
Petunias, and Ice plants, which were sown in 


atmosphere next year. 


, and well 
ely throwing it into ridge 


—My dairy ig inféstea} 4459, 


last few weeks 


V.—These 


1g wall fruit trées ? 
nure should be applied, éspéci- 
trees and Plum trees ?—Brra. 
a coating of manure e 
trees have gone out of bloom. 
till autumn, when the leaves hav 
carefully prick it into the soil with a fork, 
are vigorous, however, 

expense of fruit, manu 


temma_ coronaria, — Bath. — Felicia capensis. —~— 
OC. Ped: G.—Asplenium Fabianum. F. B. J.—1, Salvia 
of some sort ; 2, Santolina incana; 3, Sedum spectabilis; 
4, S. oppositifolium ; ‘5, Saxifrage (species), Al wes 
Stretford.—A worthless Solanum.—A shtead —Plumbago 
ep | Larpenta.—=R. 7. @. §: —l, Sedum oppositifolium ; 2; 
populifdlium ; 3, 8 anacampseros ; 4, 9. telephium 
(variety) } 5 &. Sieboldi. -T. L. W.— Erica Massotlis— 
A. RC i, Mentha gibraltarica; 2, Sedum acre ; 3, 
Coprosma Baueriana variegatus ; 4, Euonymus Japonicus 
e; | maculatus ; 5, BE. radicans variezata.— Jas. Lyler,— 
th Seed vessels of the common Honesty (Lunaria biennis). 
R. J. Thompson.—Nephrolepis exaltata. 























QUERIES. 


Quiék-growirg Tr'éés and Shrubs.—i 
of | shall be much obliged for advice as to what trees and 
shrubs of quick growth I can plant at the bottom of my 
front lawn, to screen from the road and form a thick 
hedge to shut out some unsightly cottages opposite ; also 
g, | the names of ornamental trees and shrubs suitable 
for the lawn of rapid growth. Aspect N.E. Country 
place.—HELENA. ‘ 
et} 3459.—Pyracantha not Flowering.—Can any one 
€, | Suggest what should be done with a Pyracantha that has 
it | not blossomed since the frest of 1878? The foliage is 
rn | scanty, and it {s not thriving. It grows against a wall: 
—SUNELOWER. : 
3460.- Climbers for Porch and Howisé.—Thé 
or | back of my house faces slightly west of north, fully 9 
poséd to that aspect ; thé subsoil is ¢lay, weli drained, 
W | and we have at tiniés édld night mists from a valley. 
What ¢linibing plants would best succeed against the 
ye] house Wall, and also for covering a wood trellis-work 
porch? From the front of the porch a narrow border, 
about 2 ft. wide, runs with a curvespast the windows 
round the end wall of the house to the side entrance: 


arly in summer when the | What flowers will grow in this border, both atthe back and 
Let it lie on the surface 


é dropped, and then 


west side? The boundary fence and somie trees are 18 ft; 
from end wall. The eavés of thé housé project Gonsiders 
23 | ably.—P. @. R. f ; 

3461,—Shrubs for Screens.—I have next to my 


ring would be injurious rather gafden a vacant plot of land which slopes to a public road, 


g Wistarias.—West Town.—Plant 


aved plan 


8, which is so much used fo 
parks of London and Paris }— 
leaves it is Alternanthera, pro- 
ar some Comparison to Coleuses. 


in Soil.—If lime water b 


given in too large quan 


n flower-budg 


garden without s 


mo.—You mean what 
ou can get a collection 


nt of these 


any of the 
es, such as Ware's, Parker's, 


1d tradesmen. 
-—Send us your Jaddregs and 


ur- 


—W. HH. —'See GARDENING, 
W., Twickenham. — BR 
ew Hawthornden ; 3, Cox’s 
nry Meers.— 
—0. Puller.—1, uncertain ; 


Pansies. iz. We can- 
ayed blossoms. 


ame the plant from a 
l we may be able to 
amonium, 
dly poison ; it is not worth 
> on the culture of a plant 
eaf; send us a good shoot. 
nchitis), 
Adiantum Luddeman- 


ding Plant.— Can 


rthe purpose of kill- 
ous to plants or cut- 
ct or improve the fer. | G, 
- [If applied without wetting 


a plant of Siebola’s 


1 [ todo to make 
from roof; not 
ts more air and 


aped.—VW., Dulwich,—Im- 


—No one can 
eeing it or a 


ber.—We will at- 


Tea Tree (Lycium barba- 


A New Hand.—We cannot hel 
us your name and addregs. 
Climbing Carnations.—Ne 
are known as Tree Carnations. Y 
from any good plant nursery. 
Pots for Hanging against a Wall.—v. Knight. 
get them at any pottery. 
Garden Annual and Directory.—«, Ww. W. 
37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
Arum Lilies.—Amateur.—The treatme 
has been given seve 


*P you unless you send 


so that passers by can see the whole plot over the 
boundary fence. Sixty feet from the road are two fine 
Oak trees. Ten feet in front and south of these | want 
to plant a row or belt of shrubs to grow 8 ft. or 10 ft. to 
shut out the rest of the land from observation. Around 
the trunk of, and 10 ft. or 12 ft. from the larger Oak, I 
want a complete circle of shrub, excepting the inlet to 
what is desired to be a shady nook with rustic seat, 
What shrubs will be best for my purpose? I shall have 
t | to make up the soil for the plants in front of the trees, 
r| as the loam has been removed, leaving only @ cold elay, 

There is good drainage. EVERGREEN: a 8 

3462.—Dendrobiumis not Flowering.—I hava 
]} three fine plants of Dendrobium nobile which flowered 
e | very badly last season, I shall be glad if any one will 
inform me how to treat them, and when is the best time to 
Pe I have a Vinery and stove heat at command .— 





3463.—Culture of Oleanders.—Will any reader 


troy the worms and | inform me what is the best soil, and give me other di- 


- | rections for cultivating Oleanders ?—I@NORATIO, 
3464.—Violets by Post.—Can any one tell me where 
tin boxes can be got for this purpose ?—JANE H, ? 
3465.—Fivergreens for Chalky Soil.—Can any 
; | reader tell ine what evergreen trees will flourish on a 
chalky soil? They are wanted to form a screen, — 
CANON. ae 
3466.—Imp roving Lawn.—My front Jawn is in a 
dreadful weedy state, and Iam most anxious to have 
it look like a lawn. When is the best time to hand-pick 
the Daisies? and can I destroy the Dandelions? The 
Grass is very coarse and rank, though it has had frequent 
rolling and cutting with machine. Would manuring do 
it any good? When should it be done? and how long 
would it require to be on the Grass ?—A. M. K. 
3467.—Trellises for Screens.—I am about to form 
a new border for hardy flowers next to a walk which 
divides the kitchen from flower garden. At the back of 
the border I think of erecting a line of trellis-work about 
5 ft. or 6 ft. high, on which to grow Honeysuckle, Roses, 
Clematis, &c. The trellis would face south, and behind 
it and so near it, that their branches would almost touch 
the trellis, would be a row of pyramid Apple and Pear 
trees. Would the trellis and creepers so shade as to in- 
juriously affect the fruit trees, &c.? If so, can any one 
suggest what I could better use at the back of the flower 
border as a divisional line? I cannot well move the 
fruit trees.—P. Q. R. : 
3468.—Law Respecting Greenhouses.—W hat, 
are we (the readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED) to w- 
derstand by “The Law Respecting Greenhouses, page 
359, September 25? Here are two opinions—one magis- 
trate says they are exempt, and mulcts the man out 
of 30s. for being in the right. The other says 
such buildings are not exempt, and he has had to, 
put in brickwork up to the sashes. Taking the two 
opinions, it would seem as if they (the officers or magis- 
trates) would debar an honest, hard-working, industrious 
man from anything in the way of amusement. The 
question naturally arises, Will such buildings become 
rateable to the poor, highways, sanitary, &c.? It would be. 
well if the law on the subject could be clearly stated, — 
Bee Ale 
3469.—Wintering Ranunculuses.—I am told 
there is great difficulty in preserving Ranunculus bulbs 
through the winter. Will any one tell me the best 
Way to save them ?—W. §. : 
3470.-Worms in Cinerarias.—I lately received 
some Cineraria plants, but not being able to pot them for 
two days they drooped, and looking at the plants a day 
or two after potting day, I found some small white 
worms anda lot of other insects under the pots. Can 
any one give me information as to how to proceed ?— 
AMATEUR. 
3471.—Dandelions on Lawns.—I should be glad 
to know what is the best way to eradicate Dandelions 
from lawns. The roots penetrate so deeply, that they 
cannot be effectually removed with a spud. Will con- 








ucophyllum ; 8, Adiantum 
anum.—1gnoramus.—Agros- 


stantly cutting the crowns cause the roots to rot away ? 
Does Watson’s lawn sand really kill the roots?—E, E. W. 
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Will some reader suggest| Vermin in Geese.—I am making a collection of 































































































































































































3472.Portable Flower Boxes.—Can any reader in- jure soft-wooded plants. ; ; é 
; form me where can be procured the Albert Vase Flower | some means of remedying the evil.—W. P. parasites, and should like to have some of the vermin. 
Box recommended in Beeton’s ‘‘ Young Englishwoman ” mentioned by ‘‘ Lupus” under this heading.—L. G. 1H 
ten or twelve yearsago? The vases could be used sepa- = ea mo Ea bas nna, Schade es < ’ 
2c = rom 3 A > for wi xes. sh, 1 x 8 ‘ 
iad ower ‘pote, or Ate rane ca POULTRY. supplied me with a pen of Gold Polands last year, and \ 
3473 —Blue Hydrangea.—Is it true that Hydrangea — Haahepees Se out the pear they 8 Ey Nia EM ara 
cyonoclada is a constant blue? it is so advertised. Per- . . ing layers, the average of three pullets being « esss. Z 
haps some of your readers would let me know before I Feeding Poultry. —In feeding fowls | —GoLD POLAND. 
purchase, as I am rather sceptical about it—S.L.Bour-|make 1t a rule to give them their meals as 
i t 1s ATOR PGRAE nearly as possible at the same hour each day. = 
‘_Insects in Pansies.—About the commence- . . . . 
ment of the year I bought some rooted cuttings of Pan- It is a bad habit to Bive them food at irregular B EB BH Ss. 
times; they get into the way of expecting it a: 


sies. For some time they got on very well, but after 2 : : — 
| a while they seemed to be dying off. On taking away a} whenever they see you, and _ besides being dis- Keeping Bees through the Winter. : 


as ah pee Es mee are oe La eae dees agreeable it is not good for the birds. Usually,|_In answer to ‘‘A Weaver,” 22 lb. are quite 
ikearn j full-grown fowls in confinement are over-fed, | sufficient for a strong stock, but as the stocks : 


were gradually eating the stalks of the plants What are : : \ 
they? and can the evil be remedied ?—OREDITONTA. especially as regards grain. Two good meals | mentioned are old, I should give them about 


3175.—Rose on West Wall.—Would a Niphetos| 4 day with the addition ot the house scraps are| 5 lb, of syrup. As the combs in old hives con- | 
Rose do well on a west wall? if not, what one would ?— : for layi I f fat h oe 3 E 
sufficient for laying hens, for a tat hen never) tain an abundance of pollen which weighs very 


CREDITONIA. § F a A 
3476.--Buds Dropping off Camellias.—Can lays well. With chickens it is different ; from | heavy, I should give them the syrup at once, in : 
any reader give any information of the cause of flower- | the second to the fifth month they require very order that they may seal it over before the \ 
buds dropping from two large Camellias? They have high feeding ; a check in their growth can hardly cold frosty weather, which is of great import- : 


} never been allowed to get dry. Two others by the side 1 ft ds. The first ‘ Z 
of them getting similar treatment are doing well and re- | €Ver be made up alterwarcs. ne rst meal in|ance. I make my syrup for autumn feeding as 

) taining their buds ; the plants are about 8. ft, high and| the day should be of softfood. Coarse oatmeal, | follows: Put a quart of water in a saucepan ; 
hi eee wes se poke eet black on top of | or, better still, Oats ground with the husk should | when it boils add 5 Ib. of best loaf sugar, stir it 

Ht | bud and dropping off.—R. TEMP : y : ? \ | ae s . 4 

i 3477.—Xanthoceras sorbifolium.—I have a small be. worked into a paste with butter-milk or | until it boils again, then add a table-spoonful of 
Hy plant of this which I ordered from a nursery last spring. boiling water and makes very good food. Once | ecommon vinegar to prevent it crystalising ; after 
i | T expected to get a fair sized shrub, but received a small | or twice a week part pollard or boiled Potatoes | which boil it ten minutes, stirring continually 


plantinapot. I planted it ina shrubbery border, and may be used with the oatmeal. The greater te prevent burning ; Ao ot put the vinegar in 


though its leaves are green and fresh it has made no y 5 ae f eK : : 
I | growth. It is about 6 in. high and is in a sheltered place, variety of food, provided itis suitable, the better | until it boils. A good way to feed bees in 
but my subsoil is heavy clay, and position cold for fowls that are shut up. Spratt’s Poultry | round-topped skeps which have no feed hole is 


in winter, Would it be best to pot up my young shrub . 1 L f 1 whol 5 % 
! Lea : ee esame way is safe and whole- 
for winter, or let it remain in the border 7, EVER- Meal used in the sa y ERIE La I to procure a tin canister, such as a 4 Ib. coffee 
some, and the fowls are very fond 0 it. In|or mustard tin make a small hole in the 


| GREEN. me ‘ 
| 3478,-Stones for Rock Plants.—I have one side | mixing any kind of meal be careful not +t0| bottom, and insert a goose quill, which must fit 
| 

















of a long low bank made up with large stones, and| make it too wet ; it should be a light crumbly | tick 4 0 b , f the bott 
i oker ad ¢ ae Wee A ght and project a out 3in. from the bottom 
planted with rockery plants Sedums, Sempervivums, mass, and if it is sticky and adheres to the | of the tin sie Gall woleae tie pointed ad 


| mossy Saxifrages, dwarf Phloxes, &c., Many of the stones : fs Piate : “ z 
hil | (refuse from mines) contain minerals, iron and lead ore, fingers when kneading it, you may be sure it 18 | of the quill with a pin, so that the syrup runs 
jnundic, &¢, Will these stones be too cold in winter for|too moist. Fowls are such bad gardeners, that | down the quill and drops gently from this hole ; 


fe Pen opheneice ue ¥ he plants root into | i¢ js often difficult to let them have any liberty, | then make a hole with a gimlet in the top of 
“3 r ibers.—I but where it is possible to turn them loose upon | the hive, and insert the quill. The tin can be 


i | é, 
i} i | 3479, Winter Cucumbers.—I have a greenhouse abe ; : 
10 ft. by 8 ft., heated by hot-water pipes. Iam desirous | a small grass plot it 18 very beneficial to do this | filled without removal, and the lid keeps strange 


ef growing Lot KO ts silat pees with my, Gene) anrene morning before their first meal. If only | bees from taking the syrup. Straw hives 
bs eus ‘4 € g 4 a . . . . 
niums, eus, Wc. ould any friend give me any itor for ten minutes it gives them an appetite, and should always have a rain-proof cover ; the bees 


| mation concerning it ?—H. H. STATHAM. - : 
| 3480.—Climbers for a Greenhouse.—1 want two | makes a great difference to their health and|are much more comfortable, and turn out 
| | climbers for a lean-to greenhouse, about 14 ft. by 12 ft., laying. See that the vessel in which the soft stronger in the spring, and swarm earlier. At 


temperature in winter about 55° to 60°, one to flower the food is given to them is scrupulously clean and Giarcaduet February Gate anes feeding again, 











ine last three or four months of the year, and one to flower : p 

| | the first three or four months of the year. The flowers scalded once every day. Let them have as much | ysing 34 lb. of sugar instead of 5 lb, ; feed gently 
| 

; 

| 

t 

4 





| must be white, freely produced, scented if possible, and | as they will eat greedily ; as soon as they begin | and regularly, and at night the queen will then 
RUE Ree’ traci tomate sito pick and “eave tt take St away ot ones | commence IAVing Ti Ob he content of he 
} F > y= . . ° . 

' if if bec f uch the better; | Between this and their second meal, which | that controls breeding, not the contents of the 


; 

| 

i lastly, they must be clean. If any practical reader would 5 3 : 

| answer this, I shall be much obliged. —S. L. B. should be given some time 1n the afternoon, let | hive, as bees are very cautious insects, and do 


i | 3481, Neapolitan Violets.—Will some one kindly them have as much green stuff as they will eat t raise l famili til th have the 
Va tell me the proper treatment for the Neapolitan Violet 1 not raise large lamihes un : ey": a 
ne grown in pots? and what soil should be used ? — —Cabbage, Lettuce, Beet leaves, and Grass means to keep them. Therefore by giving food 
M, A. cuttings. If fowls cannot have a Grass run | ag directed you antedate the natural supply and 
_ 3482.--Plants for Conservatory.—I propose build- | they must be supplied with cut Grass as often | preeding goes on apace.— A BERKSHIRE BEE- 
tage bele-sDae Hepa gis Sane ae 15 ft. by | as possible ; the flavour of the eggs and deep cheeeane 

Marea, south aspect, to be heated by a tubular | .ojour of the yolk greatly depend on this, and| Supering Bees.—‘‘J. B. W.” should have supered 


the plumage of the birds cannot be kept bright his bees in the month of May or beginning of June to 
= have prevented their swarming. Why bees work in supers 





a 
il | boiler. I am unable to scheme out the best arrange- 
ment having regard to the greatest usefulness. Some 3 
a | pas : find raiet Pe rai ey heat. of frost, others .at'| and glossy without it, All the scraps from the is because they have not sufficient room in the hive ; the 
al anal nee ea tyer Sou Ge Sabin betray ee kitchen should be collected for the fowls’ use. | cause why they did not work in them was hecause they 
f vour readers, besides myself id be gia In a large family this amounts to a great deal, | did not need more room for their store. The diamete: 
aa eet Sea en actos adapiol to oe and instead of being thrown in the dust bin and | of supers will not prevent their takingto them. Asmatl 
} i 8 super for a weak stock, and a large one for a strong stock 
| 





greatest variety of purpose and the methods of working it ; i i e i ilati 
‘also the most useful temperature to provide for; what creating bad smells or put on the kitchen fire, | snould be used. They do not require any ventilating hole 





i ie : ; 0D oe 
mh length of 4in. pipe per cubic foot of space, and what | 2nd poisoning the house with au equally dis- | at sie Ps or any hich sbertin Nc gale, 7 aie ee 
ma plants it would be adapted for? also if I partitioned off a agreeable, though not so unwholesome, smell, if eee i : ia Oe eerpene e Meee: annel cap 
Pith orti ho hat increa advantag 1 ; i i ifte- A SR : 
al oron fe Be ed nee die advantages would | given to the fowls i will make a great diffe-| "Commencing Bee Keeping.—I fear you may 
} ; two lengths of 4-in. pipe passing through a pit or bed rence in the cost of their keep. Potato parings, | give up your few rescued bees as lost; it will cost you 
would produce that bottom heat which is so often re- Pea shells, ends of Beet, Carrot, and Turnip nae ie oS expen a pene bre she 
pares ia oe : should be boiled and thoroughly dr ained before tive oA in tae sovnguete into the bar rie tape seate 
7 HI era Beccttat Dae owns Slant Aid giving to them, and the pail in which the scraps clean comb and honey; then buy a swarm, shake them 
Pik ai ses are collected must be kept perfectly clean, and | down into your hive, untie the tapes in ten days’ time, 
) 





} very bare? Can anything be applied now to make the A é : d 2 : 
) Grass grow? What is the best manure to apply in the contents emptied into the fowls’ run once a Uavban pede ye ta Dior 
‘ing in a liqui A.C. 7 5 ee : i dé , 
} erin a dare ee Parsi Fig Tree.—I shall be day. Whatever is left uneaten next Morning | ¢o winter. Cut out the dead brood ; keep only the honey 
; t ? g : i a 

obliged if any practical gar satan should be swept up, together with Cabbage | and empty comb. 

f g y practical gardener would inform me how = rae co) hal Kr W 13? t tocks should b iteh 

| to prune and treat a Fig tree which has grown luxuri- stalks, and buried in some corner of the garden ame Meg thiol Right re saris ai net ad ve 
} antly for twenty years on a wall facing south, but does kept for the purpose. The corn used for fowls ny aadeee Bik A paces m if a et beet 

i not bear fruit. Signs of fruit have appeared in spring, | should be good sound Barley. Tt is a great fr F age f eee AS Gross is in towered 

Bal but the Figs have always dropped off when quite small. LVS hs give inten damaged grain; in vee egal =e Sader in eaucere ((pEOREENGN ree 

HY Paes i ; mistake to give inienoy eee ae ‘ Pain) tiside the Paives he will get stron and ear! 

4 3485.—Climbers for House,—Will any reader | the long run the best will be found to be the rain) outsife thould feed them with syrup eae heat 
Bail kindly inform me what are the best evergreen creepers cheapest. Some people use Rice, and a great | jp ae | ecerethe Sugar to one pint of water and wish 

i} fe pa the south-east side of a red brick house ?— deal is sold in the shops under the name of boiled ; put into pickle jars, the tops having muslin tied 
Soar ee tes putere.t nave api in my chicks sce.” Tr nover pays to use its there) cr Ash tong caf covered, on eed ke 

| greenhouse 6 in. round and 14 ft. high. I want to cover | 18 hardly any nourishment or egg-producing fast (1.4 aod the asics small), only enougl {6 sthBRinee 

} it with a rapidly growing effective climber ; what would property in it, and for young chicks is posi- | them aad se hadile the dere 1 Weed ONE TADGHT 

be the best? and should it be grown ina pot ? or should | ¢. Ee . c y : 

tively harmful. It may be used occasionally | By EXPERIENCE. 


| iW a tile or two beremoved to plant it out? There is a bor- é 
Ba der in the house 16in. in width and about 12 in. indepth; | as @ change of food if the fowls have been over ee 











| 
ee can AnD it nat The house is wellheated with | stimulated with using some of the highly spiced 
hot water.—CONSTANT READER. aie é 5 
tye ruit Trees for London.—Will someone patent meals, and it is beneficial in cases of HOME PHTS. 


Bai kindly inform me which are the best six varieties of diarrhea, but to give it constantly in place of ; f 

i F oti 4 : : : : as : P t with S Th t.—About a fortnight 
ie dessert Apples, six varieties of kitchen Apples, six varie- | Barley is a mistake. Dari is excellent grain for arro ore Throat.—About a fortnis h 

Hi ties of dessert Pears, and six varieties of Plums suit-| fowls, but it is difficult to obtain in England ago I purchased at an auction sale of birds a grey parrot; 

} able for cultivation near London?—AN ENQUIRER, ’ : 5 - | ever since it came into my possession it has been meping, 

1) 3188. -Fruit Trees for Monmouthshire.—Will M. A. C. and appears to be afflicted with a sore throat. I shall be 

Hs any reader tell me what Apples, Pears, and Cherry trees Feeding Poultry.—‘‘B. J. 0.” should not feed hens | Very glad if some reader could supply me with a cure. 

Wi are likely to do well in the neighbourhood of Trelleck, | on Maize; itis too fattening. A little Spratt’s Poultry | The pird isin fine plumage, and is fed on Indian Corn with 

a little Hemp, which it prefers. I had a parrot for fifteen 





Ah Monmouthshire, which is about 600 f6. above sea level? | Meal soaked over night in hot water and mixed with a ; ( ] : 

| Will Vines, Raspberries, and Strawberries succeed there? | little good sharps (with Barley meal and sharps now and | years which died last winter; since then I have bought 

h —DEVAUDON. again for a change) for the morning meal, and some good lyn ene ss oT have succumbed to this same 
é nroat disease. — ze 


ity 3489. Keeping Plants from Drying up.—I| English Barley (whole) given for the afternoon meal (as 
a | have a greenhouse heated by a brick flue. In winter | much as the hens can eat), will be the best plan to keep , A 

when] have much fire the plants become dried up. | laying hens. A change every three or four days in the and Dutch rabbits? also what is the best method of 
Tam told to make a trough on top of the brickwork near | food is very g004, and warm breakfasts are beneficial.— | setting rabbits up for show? What is the best kind of 
the fire, butI think the steam from the water would in. | PouLTRY Mar, a “cote?” —W. G, HACKETT. 


Rabbits for Show.—Where can Iobtain silver grey 
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TEA ROSES FOR INDOOR CULTURE. 





Ross out-of-doors in June and July are 
unsurpassed in loveliness, but some of the 
best Teas and other varieties produced in 
spring under glass are equally beautiful and 
doubly valuable. All Tea Roses succeed 
well under glass, but some bloom much 
freer than others. he best Rose for 
clothing a pillar, wall, or any other exten- 
sive bare place under glass is Gloire de 
Dijon ; the blooms of this variety, although 
very pretty, are not so attractive, perhaps, 
as those of some others, but the length of 
time during which the plant remains in 
flower, and the succession of bloom which 
it gives in twelve months, is perfectly as- 
tonishing. As is now pretty well known, 
the blooms are very globular in shape, and 
a delicate fawn colour, shaded with salmon. 
This variety grows and blooms in any half- 
shaded position equally as well as any other 
variety will do in the best of situations. 
Marechal Niel is another magnificent 
Rose under glass in spring, and if it only 
produced its flowers for an equal length 
of time in succession, as Gloire de Dijon, it 
would probably be more valuable than any 
other Rose in cultivation. When in bloom 
it is superb, but it does not remain in 
flower very long. This is the only thing 
that can be said against this Rose, and 
that is not sufficient to deter any one from 
cultivating it; for if it only bloomed one 
week in the fifty-two, that would amply 
repay all the trouble that could be bestowed 
on it. The flowers, which are deep yellow, 
are very full in the centre, large when fully 
opened, exquisite in the bud state, and deli- 
ciously fragrant. Céline Forestier, a Rose 
strongly recommended by many, is in some 
piaces useless under glass. It grows freely 
enough, but yields no flowers. Madame 
Falcot is a splendid Rose in the bud state. 
Like most other Tea Roses, it is very poor 
when fully open ; but, leaving this objection 
out of the question, it is worth growing in 
quantity on account of the great value of 
its buds. They are deep orange, or 
bronzy-orange, in colour, and they are 
produced freely both on small and large 
plants. Niphetos is a favourite Tea Rose 
for culture under glass, as it blooms so 
freely, and produces its fine large white 
buds and blossoms in such long succession. 
We would include it in the best half-dozen 
Roses which could be named for cultivating 
under glass. Devoniensis—which is illus- 
trated in Messrs. Cranston & Co.’s cata- 
logue (together with two new Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses, named Mary Pochin and Mrs. 
Jowitt, which are highly spoken of)—stands 
high in the list when the quality of the 
bloom only is taken into consideration. 
It does not not bloom under glass so freely 
as some kinds. Cheshunt Hybrid is good, 
although not the best; but it is worth 
growing on account of its bright cherry- 
carmine colour. Belle Lyonnaise is another 
fine climbing Rose, with beautiful canary- 
coloured flowers, deeply tinted with salmon. 
We find it better than Cheshunt Hybrid, 
inasmuch as it blooms freer and larger, 
Marie Van Houtte is also a magnificent 
Rose for indoor culture, and one which 
should be included in all good collections. 
Bouquet d’Or, Lamarque, and Solfaterre 
belong to the same Noisette. section as 
Céline Forestier, but they are, all much 
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superior to the latter, and are well worthy 
of cultivation. 

Roses under glass do best under much 
the same kind of treatment with regard to 
soil, &c., as that under which they succeed 
so well out-of-doors. Good loam, plenty of 
manure, and abundance of water at the 
root constitute their chief requirements. As 
to planting, that may be done at any time, 
provided the plants are in pots; otherwise 
spring is the best time to plant. A good bed 
or station should be made for them. The 
extent of rooting space is not of so much 
importance as having what is done done 
well. A good plant may be grown in a 
hole not more than 2 ft. square. Plenty 
of drainage should be placed at the bot- 
tom, and above that the soil should be 
rammed down firmly. In planting, the 
roots should be kept near the surface, and 
they should not be broken or much dis- 
turbed. Until growth has freely com- 
menced water must be sparingly applied, 
but after that never stint the supply, a rule 
which should be closely adhered to, not 
only when the plants are in full growth, 
but also when they are at rest or growing 
little or none. This is one of the chief 
secrets of successful Rose culture under 
glass. Directions as to training must be 
left to those who have charge of the plants, 
as they know best what is wanted to be 
covered; but this much may be said—that 
the shoots should never be trained on the 
top of one another, and the greater the dis- 
tance between them, reasonably speaking, 
the better they will succeed. The pruning 
of all Tea Roses should merely consist in 
thinning out the weakest of the shoots, and 
cutting in to keep the plant within bounds, 
Green fly is about the only insect to which 
Roses under glass are subject. It is par- 
ticularly fond of attacking the points of 
the young shoots and bloom-buds, and 
should be cleared off them by close syring- 
ing before the blooms open; afterwards 
syringe them off as they appear, for the 
plants while in bloom cannot be syringed 
without injuring the flowers. 

The following extract from “The Lon- 
don Market Gardens” may prove useful to 
those who wish to grow Roses under glass: 
During winter and early spring the blooms 
of Tea Roses always find a ready sale at 
good prices in the market, and although 
large quantities are imported from France, 
English growers, by aid of cheap glass, &c., 
and improved kinds, are beginning to com- 
pete on favourable terms with the foreigner. 
Whilst it is true that Continental growers 
have the advantage of a warmer climate, 
which enables them to produce Roses 
early at little expense, yet they have 
the disadvantage of losing a day or two in 
transit, which, even in cool weather, takes 
some of the freshness off the blooms. The 
Covent Garden florists, moreover, want 
flowers at given dates, and these they can 
only procure at short notice from English 
growers who are within an hour’s ride of 
the market. One of the largest growers of 
Tea Roses near London is Mr. Ladds, of 
Bexley Heath, who has several span-roofed 
houses, 300 ft. long and from 35 ft. to 40 ft. 
wide, filled with them during winter and 
spring. -The plants are grown in good, 
sound, sandy loam in pots varying in size 
from 8 in. to10 in, in diameter, the plants 
being trained in the form of pyramids by 
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tying the main shoots to an upright stal 
inserted in the centre of each pot; in tl 
way the plants have a neat uniform appe; 
ance, and do not take up so much space 
if trained in any other form. Potting! 
usually performed in spring after the plai| 
have ceased blooming, but very often th 
remain in the same pots for several yea 
unless their drainage becomes defective. 
the houses are not required for other p: 
poses during the summer, the Roses a 
allowed to remain in them, otherwise th’ 
are removed and arranged closely togeth 
in beds in the open air, kept well suppli’ 
with water at the roots; and in this w 
they succeed almost as well As when 1c 
under glass. One house of Tea Roses 
however, always retained for furnishing 
supply of bloom during the summer ai 
autumn. The principal varieties growna 
Niphetos (pure white) and Isabella Spr 
(golden-yellow); these kinds are profu 
bloomers; the flower-buds are large a 
perfect in shape; and as fully-expand: 
blooms are never needed in the market, on! 
kinds that will produce a large quantity « 
well-shaped buds are cultivated. From tl 
middle of September till the end of Ma 
the quantity- of Rosebuds sent to mark: 
from this place averages from 70 dozen 1 
200 dozen every market morning. The: 
are readily purchased by the bouqu 
makers, who pay from 3s. to 9s. per doze 
for them according to the season and th 
supply in the market. Every afternoo 
preceding the market days a man goes ov 
all the plants and cuts every bloom that i 
fit, placing them as he does so on a lare 
shallow tray carried by a boy on his heac 
When all are gathered each bud has 
piece of soft matting tied round it 
middle to prevent the petals from ex 
panding and becoming injured. They a 
then carefully packed in boxes read: 
to be sent to market early the next morn 
ing. Some florists near London grow Te: 
Roses into enormous specimens in tubs o 
large pots, and others plant them out an 
train them over the roofs of houses; litt]: 
pruning in any case is done to Tea Roses 
Some growers have houses planted witl 
them in which they are allowed to grov 
nearly wild, and the crops of flowers whicl 
they produce is marvellous. The greates: 
enemies Rose growers have to contend wit! 
are mildew and green fly; the former i: 
only kept in check by precautionary mea 
sures, such as dusting the hot-water pipe: 
with sulphur when the plants are startec 
into growth, and the latter by frequent 
fumigation, a healthy airy atmosphere, frec 
growth in the plants, and frequent syring 
ings overhead. In most nurseries Te: 
Roses are grown in some way or other, th: 
plants themselves being often trained unde: 
the roofs of the houses in such a manner 
as to obstruct as little light as possible froin 
the other kinds of plants which are grown 
beneath them. In other cases the plants 
are grown in large pots and trained up a 
series of trellises about 6 ft. or 8 ft. in 
height and from 3ft. to4ft. apart. Apathway 
along one side of the houses admits of the 
blooms being easily gathered or the plants 
attended to, By this means the whole of the 
space is utilised most profitably, and the 
plants receive abundance of light and sun- 
shine on all side. Examples of Maréchal 
Niel and Gloire de Dijon are the kinds 
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usually found planted out in large houses, 
the branches being trained, as before stated, 
in lines along the roof. I have seen plants 
thus circumstanced that had been planted 
only two years which have made over 35 ft. 
of growth each, some of the shoots being 
as thick as ‘a good-sized walking-stick and 
bearing hundreds of blooms. Sach kinds 
a3 Mrs. Bosanquet, Devoniensis, Madame 
Falcot, and Lamarque are highly esteemed 
by some growers; they are all excellent 
kinds in the bud state, but for general pur- 
poses there are no Tea Roses at present 
grown for market which equal Niphetos 
and Isabella Sprunt. Mr. Ladds, to whom 
reference has already been made, used for- 
merly to grow large quantities of Maréchal 
Niel, but he now scarcely grows it at all. 








TOWN GARDENING. 





There are three great divisions into which 
town gardening may be divided : 

Ist, out-door gardening, 7.e., beds or borders 
in the open air ; 2nd, window gardening, or the 
culture of plants in boxes or pots on window- 
sills, in which go many are interested ; and 3rd, 
gardening under glass, in greenhouses, frames, 
&c, For greater convenience and simplicity we 
will treat of these separately and in the order 
given. The treatment of plants under glass is 
placed last, not because it is least in importance, 
but because comparatively few amateur gar- 
deners have the assistance of glass. But we 
would strongly recommend every one who 
wishes to grow fine plants and flowers, that is, 
if they have any place or room at all for any- 
thing of the kind, to erect a greenhouse of some 
sort, or even a frame or two will be found a great 
help. Anything in this way is a wonderful 
advantage, as the glass keeps off such an 
enormous proportion of the soot, dust, etc., 
which would otherwise be deposited on the 
leaves of the plants, and greatly hinder their 
healthy growth by choking the pores. There 
are other obvious reasons why glass should be 
used in towns wherever possible, even if artificial 
heat cannot be applied. There will necessarily 
be some amount of repetition in treating of these 
three branches separately, but we will try to 
make each as clear as possible, and perfect in 
itself. 

Out-door Gardening. 

A great deal depends upon the situation. The 
best aspect for a garden is, of course, south, or 
south-east or south-west; but if the plot of 
ground faces the north, or from being over- 
shadowed by high buildings only gets a little 
sun in the morning or evening, it is of not much 
use to attempt the ordinary run of bedding 
plants, as these, at least when planted out, 
require to be exposed to the full blaze of the sun, 
or nearly so. In such a position only such things 
as Ivy, Virginia Creeper, which will do well ‘in 
almost any soil or situation, Creeping Jenny, 
Golden Feather, Ferns, &c., should be attemp- 
ted. Most gardens of any size have, however, 
beds or borders facing in different directions, 
and the way to succeed is, not to put all kinds 
of things in at haphazard, as is the common 
practice, but to consider what aspect or circum- 
stances will best suit each individual class of 
plants, and proceed accordingly. This part of 
the subject, however, may more properly be 
treated of under the heading of 


Laying out Gardens.—Thisis a very 
wide field for remarks and recommendations. 
Situations vary, and a plan that would suit one 
place admirably would be totally unsuitable 
for another, so that no definite plan can be 
given. A garden laid out on paper, with 
little regard to the situation and circumstances 
seldom pleases. A favourite modern author 
says, ‘‘Set to work to mark out and plan a 
garden on paper, and whom will your careful 
dispositions satisfy? What a most unsatisfac- 
tory square has even the great Bacon mapped 
out in his celebrated garden essay ; and where 
he has failed, none, to my mind, has succeeded. 
Cowper, be it observed, does not lay you out a 
garden, walks here and alleys there, and beds 


ye 
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and lawn and pond all ticketed. He wisely 
confines himself to the general praise of a garden, 
and to certain episodes, incidents, and opera- 
tions connected with the management of it. And 
in this success may be attained, but not by 
planning out the whole with stereotyped precision. 
The reason probably is that no two gardens can 
be exactly or nearly alike, that is, if they be 
worthy to be called gardens, A thousand name- 
less circumstances and special accidents make 
this curve proper for a walk, or fix that slope as 
the one spot for your purple Beech, or suggest a 
Pernery here ; there an opening in the shrubbery, 
and there a circling advance of the Laburnums, 
Lilacs, and Laurels hemming in the smooth- 
shaven, shadow-flecked, golden-green lawn. You 
are struck by some arrangement in your friend’s 
garden ; you would repeat it in your own; a 
short trial shows that it won’t do. And for 
this reason, that your garden has its own 
individuality, which differs from that of every 
other as much as does that of its owner from 
the idiosynerasy of all his fellow-men.” These 
words, though of course on a much smaller scale, 
apply to the laying out of town gardens. There 
is, without doubt, a general sameness about the 
small square or oblong and flat spaces attached 
to most urban residences, called by courtesy 
gardens ; and we cannot have ponds, Ferneries, 
shrubberies, and sloping lawns within so cir. 
cumscribed a space. But even here there is 
room and scope for a far greater variety than 
would at first sight appear, or than is generally 
attempted. The front of one house is exposed 
to the full blaze of the sun, and the scorched 
up little square of ground looks as if nothing 
could ever grow in it. But get the soil into 
something like a fit state, by breaking up all 
the hard lumps, bringing the whole into a nice, 
fine, sweet, and open condition, and working in 
plenty of rich manure, especially deep down, 
for the roots of the plants to feed on while 
the tops are exposed to the scorching heat, and 
the surface of the ground is quite dried up—and, 
if you like, plant a few trees, Plane or Lime; 
they will shade the windows from the glare of 
the sun nicely. Then -fill a bed or two with 
scarlet Geraniums and Verbenas (Verbena 
montana is a capital kind for such hot and dry 
situations) ; some London Pride, Corn Flowers, 
or Marigolds and Nasturtiums, will make the 
place look quite gay with a little attention, and 
a good shower from the watering-pot morning 
and evening. And yet the last occupant has 
actually made a rockery there, and tried to 
make Ferns, and Primroses, and Violets grow. 
No wonder he gave it up in despair. Then 
very likely he planted a Vine at the back of the 
house, where it is always shady, and couldn’t 
make out why the Grapes did not ripen. Now 
put your sun-loving bedding plants in the front, 
with the Vine or a Virginia Creeper to cover the 
bare walls, and construct the rockery in the 
shadiest corner at the back, and plant Ivy to 
cover the wall there, and your place will be a 
little oasis in the desert in a short while, 


Another place will be just the reverse of this 
one, and, in short, there are hundreds of 
different positions, all of which want treating 
differently, but for all of which something suit- 
able may be found. Tastes differ, and ag far as 
possible let each follow his own, but it far better 
to carry out an arrangement that does not 
perhaps quite please you, if it is suitable for the 
place, and likely to succeed, than stick 
obstinately to one that can give nothing but 
vexation and failure. Remember also that, 
though in the country you can put things almost 
anywhere, and they will do more or less well, for 
instance, Ferns in the sun, Geraniums ina shady 
border, &c., yet here, where there are sO many 
antagonistic influences, the only way to ensure 
success is to give everything the position best 
suited to its nature and requirements, 


Lawns.—A bit of lawn should always be 
found room for if possible; it is astonishing 
what an improvement it is, and how it sets off 
the flowers. The light, excessively drained soil 
so often found in town gardens is very suitable 
for turf, far more so than anything like a clay 
or heavy loam, and we have ourselves had, in 
the very heart of Londonalawn that would 
have put to shame those of many country 
gentlemen. There is no need for rich soil, except 
just on the surface ; on the contrary, the sub- 
soil is better to be light and rubbishy, and many 


a lawn has been greatly improved by paring off | 
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the turf pretty thickly, removing some of the 
soil, and replacing it by 2 or 3 in. of ashes, Do 
not lay down Grass sods, unless you have some 
very good turf ready at hand; it is expensive and 
unsatisfactory. Dig the ground over, level it, 
put about 2 in. of fine, light, rich soil (sifted if 
possible, and the siftings put underneath), and 
sow a mixture of fine lawn Grass seeds, pur- 
chased from a good firm, such as Carter’s, 
Sutton’s, or any well-known dealer, in April or 
September, preferably the former, Roll and 
cut regularly, but not with a machine the first 
few times ; use a sharp scythe. Soak the lawn 
with water on the evenings of hot summer days 
occasionally, and give a dressing of fine soil, 
guano, and a little fresh Grass seed every 
spring. In this way a good turf may be had 
in six or eight weeks from the time of sowing, 
and you will have a velvety, weedless lawn, a 
thing of beauty, always before your eyes, / 
few beds cut out of the turf look nice if filled 
with bright flowers in summer ; and if you can 
manage it, a fountain, with a basin as large as 
possible, and a few gold fish, is very pretty 
and entertaining. A few young trees carefully 
planted in suitable positions are effective, but 
remember that no flowering plants will do any 
good very near to these, and that they greatly 
exhaust the soil. Of course these things cannot 
be found room for in many places, but we are 
only offering suggestions, and you must do the 
best you can, 

As regards arrangement, do not, as we have 
cautioned before, place a rockery at the foot of 
asunny wall, and plant Geraniums and Ver- 
benas in a shady place, but make your rockery 
in the shadiest, dampest corner you can find, 
set all Geraniums, Lobelias, Verbenas, Phloxes, 
Asters, &¢c., in the open borders or beds, where 
they will get every ray of sun and all the air, 
and on your hot border, under the south wall, 
sow major Convolvulus, Tropolums, Nas- 
turtiums, &c., to grow up and hide the bare 
ugliness ot the wall until your Jasmines or 
Vines have grown ; and have rows or patches of 
either sun-loving bedding piants, or if the soil is 
very dry and poor, and you cannot replace it 
with better, grow Sunflowers, Marvel of Peru 
(this is a splendid plant for such situations), 
London Pride, evening Primroses ((Enothera), 
Stonecrop, and if the air is not very bad, Sedums, 
Mesembryanthemums, and Portulacas will do. 
There may be other beds or borders facing more 
or less east or west which get a little sun 
morning or evening, or both; in these almost 
anything will do, but the most suitable for those 
where shade predominates are Auriculas, Poly- 
anthuses, Primroses, Pansies,and Violets (where 
these will grow), Fuchsias, &c. Hollyhocks 
also like shade, but Dahlias should have full 
exposure to thesun. For covering sunny walls 
plant Vines and Fig trees (these do admirably 
in any town, and their large and handsome 
leaves are very effective), and for shady ones 
use Ivy and Virginian Creeper. 

Shrubs break the monotony of lawn and 
flower beds admirably ; and by far the best of 
flowering shrubs is the Ribes, or flowering 
Currant. This grows freely anywhere, and 
though our cold springs often cut off its blossoms 
just when they are opening, still it looks fresh 
and green all through the summer, and the 
pretty pink buds always appear, and occasionally 
geta chance to come to perfection. The next 
best is the Lilac, though this does not often 
bloom at all freely. 


Stands of Flowers out of doors are not 
successful as a rule, as, from the dry harsh airor 
some other cause, plants in pots out-of-doors do 
aot do well, so that the only way to manage 
anything of this sort is to have ornamental boxes 
or baskets, elevated on rustic posts to a height 
of 2ft. or3 ft., and filled with rich earth. In this 
almost any of the plants mentioned as suitable 
will grow ; Geraniums, both zonal and Ivy- 
leaved, Petunias, Fuachsias, Lobelias, &c., are 
about the best for this purpose. 

Cats to anything just mentioned are fearful 
enemies, and as they abound in all town gardens, 
and are especially fond of such elevated positions, 
regarding them as a kind of vantage ground or 
castle, in their nocturnal combats; so that 
unless you can effectually exclude them from the 
garden you are as likely as not to find your 
beautiful flower-stand a melancholy wreck some 
fine morning. These horrible cats are the bane 
of town and suburban gardens, as is only too 
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well known; they destroy anything, and some- 
times everything in the most complete and un- 
expected manner, and are most difficult to 
banish or exterminate, as one of our comic 
papers so well illustrated some time ago. After 
a considerable experience of the feline race, we 
have come to the conclusion that town cats are 
of quite a different race to their country cousins, 
and, indeed, partake largely of the nature of 
Diabolus, or the Evil One; we think that any- 
one who has often heard the fearful howls in 
which they sometimes indulge about midnight 
will agree with us, We used to trace out their 
regular tracks, and, finding they went up and 
down the stems of three or four small trees to get 
to the top of a very high fence, we nailed bands 
of sheet zinc about 18 in. wide round the stems, 
and set a number of very sharp steel hooks, 
like very large fishhooks, pointing both up- 
wards and downwards, to stop them, This 
our precautions succeeded in doing pretty 
effectually ; only one or two of the most agile 
could surmount these obstacles, and our garden 
was left almost in peace. Where there is a 
level wall round the whole or part of the 
garden, the best way is to arrange a width of 
wire netting, about 18 in. wide, stretched on 
light iron or wooden rods, inclining inwards 
at an angle of about 45°, along the top of the 
wall, or even a good width of the same 
set upright along the top of the wall, 
but with no firm rod or rail along the top 
edge on which the cats might get a footing. 
Cats are very fond of eating and rolling on the 
Nemophila, for which reason, though it grows 
vigorously, we have excluded it from our list 
of suitable plants, as we have found it impossible 
to keep them away from it, and they com- 
pletely destroy it. 


(To be continued. ) 








FRUIT. 


Apples and Chrysanthemums.—It 
is interesting to note that in the estimation of 
even such a fruit-growing people as are those 
about Maidstone, cut blooms of Chrysanthemums 
are held in much higher esteem than first-rate 
Apples. No doubt the prizes of £5 5s. for the 
best eighteen dishes of Apples, and £10 10s. for 
the best thirty-six single blooms of Chrysanthe- 
mums, to be competed for at the Maidstone 
show next month, will bring a large competi- 
tion and first-rate subjects ; but can any thirty- 
six Chrysanthemum blooms be found that are 
more valuable than perhaps some 150 fine 
Apples, the which when staged will make four 
times as fine a display as the flowers, and can 
be eaten after the competition? I know I 
amongst gardeners am not alone in thus deplor- 
ing how much at shows of all kinds fruit is put 
into the background when flowers are about. 
Fruit is of the first importance to the nation, 
and certainly should receive a greater meed of 
encouragement than is now afforded outdoor 
Grapes.—A. D. 


Vines in the Open Air.—From young 
Vines planted two years since against a 
south wall I have taken well-ripened bunches 
of Sweetwater, and even good coloured ones of 
the Madresfield Court Grape. This year the 
wood made has been very strong and firm, and 
now it is well ripened. The foliage is yet 
stout and green, and even as a leaf plant for 
covering walls or a house the Vine is valuable. 
I have several kinds planted out besides those 
that are of hothouse reputation. As they have 
ripened wood sowell, perhaps witha warmsummer 
next year I may get some good fruit. The posi- 
tion is warm, and the Vines like the soil. 
There is not a speck of mildew this year.— 
A. D. 


Cranberries. — With very little care 
several of the hardy kinds of fruit-bearing 
bushes, both native and others, might be turned 
to profitable account under ordinary garden 
cultivation. I recollect that in a rather cele- 
brated garden in the north of England, 
Oxycoccos macrocarpus, which we now figure, 
and Oxycoccos erythroearpus were both grown 
as useful fruit-bearing bushes, especially the 
former, which was regarded (I believe rightly) 
as the true American Cranberry of commerce. 
The mode of cultivation was very simple. In 
a certain wild part of the pleasure ground, wet, 
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and sloping south, four or five beds were 
formed horizontally across the slope. The beds 
might be about 6 ft. in width, made up of bog 
earth. These beds were divided from one 
another by ditches 3 ft. or 4 ft. across. The 
drainage of the hill-side was concentrated to 
this point, and the water discharged first into 
the higher or uppermost ditch. All the 
ditches were kept full of water to within 6 in. 
or 12 in. of the surface-level of the peat beds. 
At this height the water was allowed to over- 
flow into the next ditch below—say at the west 
end, then at the east end, and so on from one 
ditch to the other, maintaining thus a slight 
current throughout from the highest to the 
lowest. In these peat beds this pretty ever- 
green trailing plant grew luxuriantly, thickly 
covering the bed with a mass of growth, and in 
the season abundance of fruit. The O. ery- 
throcarpus, being of upright growth, was 
planted along the centres of the beds at dis- 
tances ef 10 ft. or more apart. These also bore 
fruit, though sparingly.—R. M. 


Planting an Orchard.—In preparing the 
holes prepartory to planting the trees one can 
only reiterate that which has often before been 





American Cranberry (Oxycoccos macrocarpus). 


quoted, viz., make but one hole—in other 
words, mellow the soil so deeply that the size 
of the hole itself will be a matter of small 
moment, The depth of the hole is, however, of 
some importance ; in my opinion it should not 
be too deep, but merely sufficient to allow the 
tree to stand at the proper depth. Tap roots 
will work their way down almost in spite of all 
obstructions, but the delicate fibres and small 
roots that provide the nourishment should have 
light mellow earth in which to ramble. This is 
a common-sense view of the subject, and it is 
borne out in practce. Deep holes not unfre- 
quently serve as receptacles for holding water, 
especially in clayey soils ; and when planters fill 
in the bottom with stones, no benefit of course is 
derived therefrom, as the accumulated water has 
no vent. In soils retentive of moisture trees 
should be planted even more shallow than they 
usually are, but in all cases it isa good rule to 
bear in mind that trees should always be set 
shallow. Concerning the selection of trees, 
planters differ. Most prefer small trees, but 
success is often attained with trees of large size, 
There is this difference: a person to succeed with 
large specimens must first thoroughly understand 
the nature and requirements of his trees and be 
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versed in his work, otherwise he will fail ; but 
the merest novice with small trees, under 
ordinary circumstances, will not have many to 
replace, In respect to the selection of nursery 
trees, I prefer Apples three, or, at the furthest, 
four years of age ; Pears, two or three years ; 
Plums and Cherries, two years ; and Peaches, 
one year. These should all be strong and 
healthy, which is shown not only by the size 
of the previous year’s growth but by the 
peculiar glossy appearance of the bark. A tree 
that has been unduly stimulated and forced 
into making aremarkably strong growth is not 
so valuable as one of small size with healthy, 
ripened wood ; and the latter, in the majority 
of instances, will come into fruiting in advance 
of its more robust competitor. The Grass 
question, in its application to orchard culture, 
18 One over which there has been much disagree- 
ment among practical men ; but I doubt if the 
most strenuous advocate of seeding down to 
Grass would recommend the practice as soon as 
the trees are planted. The proper plan is to 
cultivate carefully for a few years until the 
trees have become well established, and then 
allow a turf to form, depending afterwards upon 
top-dressings.—S. 


Culture of the Raspberry.—A cool, 
deep soil suits the Raspberry best, and in all 
such positions it is a very paying crop ; but al- 
most any soil, however unfavourable it may be 
in its general characteristics, can by trenching 
and manuring be made capable of producing 
very good fruit. There are two systems of cul- 
ture that I think are admirably adapted for the 
successful development of the Raspberry in 
small gardens, The first is to plant in rows 15 in. 
from plant to plant, and from 5 ft. to 6 ft, be- 
tween the rows, and train the canes diagonally 
to"espaliers 44 ft. high ; two wires will be ample, 
one at the top and the other about midway be- 
tween that and the ground. Drive in some stout 
Oak stakes 10 ft. or 12 ft. apart (having previ- 
ously charred the bottoms to preserve them), 
and strain the wires on them. This is work 
that can be done by any ordinary labourer, 
and will not cost so much as placing a stake to 
every three or four canes when grown in clumps, 
and the fruit will certainly be finer and better. 
The other plan is to grow them in rows 15 in. 
apart and 4 ft. between each row, but not to 
train them at all, simply thinning out the young 
wood well in spring to admit as much light and 
air as possible, so that the canes may be strong 
and short-jointed. When the fruit is gathered 
cut out all the old canes that have ceased bear- 
ing, and still further reduce the number of young 
canes, leaving only enough to produce a crop the 
following year. Success will be in proportion 
to the way in which these details are carried out, 
for almost everything hinges upon having sturdy, 
short-jointed canes. In February cut back the 
canes to 3 ft. and mulch with manure, As Rasp- 
berries are surface-rooting plants, it is not ad- 
visable to dig amongst them, On dry, porous 
soils it will not be necessary to disturb the sur- 
face at all if it be mulched, but very retentive 
land, if not stirred, sometimes becomes sour and 
unwholesome after much treading, and should 
be forked up in autumn to aérate and sweeten 
it. |The autumn-bearing Raspberries will suc- 
ceed in a somewhat drier position than the sum- 
mer bearing kinds. They are, perhaps, not much 
grown in small gardens, but they are very useful 
to mix with late Red Currants in a tart, or for 
an occasional dish for dessert. Their treatment 
is different from that of the summer-bearing 
varieties, inasmuch as they are cut down close 
to the ground every autumn, the effect of which 
operation is to induce the canes to throw up a 
new growth from the roots in spring. This new 


growth should be well thinned out, leaving only 
the strongest shoots for fruiting. —H. 





Bamboo Flower Stakes.—These form 
the best of all stakes for garden work, and, be- 
ing largely imported as a kind of packing and 
separating material, they are cheap. ‘They re- 
quire no dressing, or trimming, or rounding, 
and have a polished surface, better than any 
paint or varnish could give them. ‘The portion 
thrust into the ground lasts several years, 
after which it may be cut off and the stake used 
in the ground again. They may now be had 
from most nurserymen and dealers in gardening 
requisites, 
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PLANTS IN SHADY GARDENS. 


which gets four hours’ sun daily 
there should be no great difficulty in inducing 
many beautiful kinds of flowers to thrive. In 
the first place, however, I should warn those 
who may have naturally unfavourable situations 
to deal with, that they must not expect to attain 
such perfection of culture, or enjoy 80 much 
variety, as it is possible to do where the con- 
ditions necessary to the well-being of plant life 
are at the command of the grower. Even profes- 
sional gardeners of good attainments often find 
considerable difficulty in this way, and are 
sometimes obliged to relinquish the culture of 
favourite plants because soil or situation are not 
sui able. When the surface soil and the pots 
get covered with Moss, it is a sign that either 
the atmosphere is too moist or that too much 
water is given. Defective drainage is also a pro- 
lific source of mischief, as the soil remains in a 
saturated condition for a considerable period. 
Any plant which may appear to be suffering 
should be at once inspected, and should the 
drainage appear to be choked by dirt, wipe out 
the pot carefully, give fresh drainage, and replace 
the plant. It is also a good plan to work off 
some of the surface soil and top-dress with fresh 
mould. These little attentions in combination 
with careful watering will often suffice to bring 
a plant out of its feeble, unhealthy state, giving 
it a renewal of life and vigour. And now with 
respect to watering ; banish at once and for all 
the absurd idea that plants require water at 
stated intervals. Such notions as this are too 
prevalent, and are often the cause of good plants 
going to the bad. Where the sun does not 
penetrate freely, great care must be taken not 
to give an overdose of water to any plants 
growing there, especial care in this respect being 
needed in the case of such tender subject as can- 
not be exposed to a free circulation of air. 
Ferns, for instance, which love the shade, are 
soon irretrievably injured when watering is con- 
ducted with a heavy hand or in a careless, hap- 
hazard manner. 

Where the sun comes but little, Ferns and 
Club Mosses may be successfully grown. They 
delight in shade and moisture, and thrive per- 
fectly where flowering plants generally fail. 
The great point is to avoid over-potting, and 
not to over-water. An excellent subject for a 
north window is the Moneywort, which forms a 
dense curtain of deep green foliage which, when 
thickly studded with golden-yellow flowers, 
presents a most cheerful appearance. This 
plant likes plenty of moisture, both at the root 
and on the leaves, and will succeed in any 
confined situation. Other shade-loving subjects 
consist of the Wandering Jew Saxifrage, which 
forms a fine basket plant, London Pride, Myo- 
sotis dissitiflora, Nertera depressa (a pretty little 
alpine bearing in winter a profusion of scarlet 
berries), Primula denticulata, and P. cortusoides 
amcena. Then there are the many beautiful 
varieties of Primrose and Polyanthus, which 
are well fitted for pot culture, and require but 
little sun, and flowering bulbs, such as Daffo- 
dils of many kinds, Triteleia uniflora, Scilla 
sibirica, and Hyacinths. We would also try 
Lilium speciosum and L. auratum, which 
do not like much sun when growing, and 
do very well in the confined precincts of 
a town. Pot them now in peat and loam, 
and grow them in the open air in the summer, 
Cuphza platycentra (the Cigar Plant) is a free- 
growing, profuse-flowering subject, thriving 
well in partially shaded situations, and the 
Paris Daisies are highly recommendable sub- 
jects of the most easy culture. Such sun-loving 
plants as Geraniums and Fuchsias cannot, of 
course, be expected to flower so freely in con- 
fined quarters as when fully exposed to sun and 
air. Where they get several hours’ sun daily 
they should, however, give some bloom ; and 
we would try a few annuals, such as Nemophila, 
Bartonia, Clarkia, Collinsia, Godetia, and Lepto- 
siphon, sowing in pots or in the open ground in 
September and March. The autumn sowing 
would come into flower early in the year, to be 
succeeded by those sown in spring. Pansies 
and Violas should not be omitted, as they do 
not mind a little shade in the summer. 


J. C. 


In a garden 
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Double and Single Wallflowers.— 
Double Wallflowers require exactly the same 
kind of culture as the single-flowered kinds, 


ye 
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with the exception that when a really good 
strain is procured from seed the plants are best 
propagated by means of cuttings. In favour- 
able seasons early planted Wallflowers afford 
abundance of bloom throughout the winter and 
spring months, and they are general favourites 
with every one. Wallflowers may be profitably 
grown between fruit trees or in other shady 
places, where they thrive remarkably well. The 
seed should be sown in a bed in the open air in 
February, and when the plants are large enough 
to handle they should be transplanted 12 in. 
apart. During summer, if the place they occupy 
be very much shaded, they often become alittle 
‘‘ drawn,” but as the leaves fall off the trees in 
autumn they begin to branch out and grow well, 
and by December many of them are in bloom. 
After allthe flowers have been cut, the plants, ex- 
cept the double-flowered ones, may be dug up and 
thrown away, and replaced by young seedlings, 
which are by that time ready for transplanting. 
Before planting, however, the ground should be 
always liberally manured and deeply dug. 
Young plants in every case produce the most 
and best bloom. Seeds should be saved from 
plants possessing the best branching habit, and 
which bear the darkest-coloured blossoms. 
When in flower go over the plants and mark 
those possessing these qualities by placing a 
stake by the side of each. Allow these to re- 
main undisturbed until the seed is ripe, when 
they may be pulled up, roots and all, and housed 
in a dry place until a convenient season arrives 
for threshing out the seed. Cuttings of the 


Double Wallflowers, 


double kinds may be put in as soon as they can 
be got after the plants go out of bloom, Put 
them in firm sandy soil under a handlight, and 
when struck plant them out. Cuttings put in 
in August, September, or October will strike 
freely without any protection in a shady 
pene, or in pots or boxes filled with sandy 
soil, 


Veitch’s Virginian Creeper (Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi).—I have found this to be a very 
valuable climber, both for covering walls in the 
shade aud in exposed situations, and the 
rapidity of its growth issurprising. Its leaves, 
too, are most useful for garnishing fruits and for 
table decoration during the autumn months, No 
plant is more easily propagated. We put in 
some cuttings of it two years ago as one would 
Ivy. They all rooted, and were planted thickly 
on old walls and other suitable places. Plants 
of this Virginian Creeper also make beautiful 
coverings for old stumps of trees, rustic flower- 
stands, and for rockwork.—M. T. 


A Neat Hardy Shrub.—Among the 
plants in Covent Garden we notice Euonymus 
microphyllus, a very compact and attractive 
little shrub, looking at first sight like a small 
Box tree or a very close-growing Myrtle. It has, 
however, the very leathery leaves of its own 
evergreen relations, so that it will probably 
prove useful for town and sea-shore gardens. 
For general cultivation, too, we should say it 
will prove a valuable plant, from its distinct 
habit of growth and its bright green polished 
foliage. 
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CLEMATISES IN MIXED BEDS. 


AurTHouGH our fine hardy Clematises have in- 
creased in numbers and variety and cheapened 
in price during the past few years, yet they have 
not been utilised to the extent to which they 
might be made serviceable. Occasionally one 
meets with C. Jackmani trained to a wall, or 
used for pillar purposes, or for covering arch- 
ways over walks, and sometimes plants of it are 
employed in beds, but only unfrequently so. In 
respect to the latter mode of utilising them, they 
can be made of great service as permanent bed- 
ders, using something else in association with 
them to prolong the flowering season to the 
greatest extent. There is one advantage about 
the Clematis, that is, when planted out for 
permanent service, if the roots be mulched in 
summer and manured in winter, the plants in- 
crease in strength and vigour, and this means, 
under good management, a greater quantity as 
well as heightened beauty in the flowers. 

The pretty and free-blooming spring flowering 
varieties have not been so much used in our 
gardens as they deserve to be. They are 
characterised by free growth and a greater hardi- 
ness of habit than is generally supposed. I can 
particularly recommend the following varieties : 
Albert Victor, deep lavender ; azurea grandiflora, 
pale mauve-lilac; Gem, deep lavender ; Lady 
Londesborough, silver-grey; Lord Londes- 
borough, deep mauve ; Miss Bateman, pure white ; 
Standishi, deep lilac, free and attractive ; and 
Victor Lemoine, violet tinted with blue. Here, 
then, are eight varieties that would make 
charming beds in spring ; but, in order to give 
the beds a furnished appearance, I would also 
plant them with Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranuncu- 
luses, Anemones, and other early-flowering sub- 
jects that would precede the Clematis. The 
profuse growth of the latter spreading over the 
bulbous plants would do them no harm, as after 
they have done blooming, the Hyacinths and 


:|Tulips would be comparatively worthless. A 


few bulbs of Gladioli dotted about the beds 
and some later-blooming Lilies would carry on 
the flower till late in the summer. 

If it be objected that the spring-flowering 
Clematises are apt to be cut back by frost, a few 
branches of Spruce, Fur, or any evergreen laid 
over the beds would ward off the effects of the 
frost and keeps the flowers from injury. It is 
not necessary to plant many specimens in a bed. 
For small beds one or two may be used, accord- 
ing to their size ; for larger beds three or four. 
The longer a plant is established in the soil, the 
more vigorous growth does it make, and if a 
number of plants were introduced toa bed inthe 
first instance, some should be taken out as the 
others increase in size and strength. One caution 
is necessary here. The spring-flowering Cle- 
matises flower from the wood made the previous 
summer, and the grower should be careful not 
to cut it back, but simply thin it out, removing 
only the decaying and weak shoots, and shorten- 
ing back the immature growths at the points. 
When the old wood is spread out on the beds 
after planting with bulbs or any other plants, 
it should be so distributed as to give the beds a 
furnished appearance when the shoots break into 
leaf. 

Of the summer-blooming varieties, which may 
be said to flower from early in July till October, 
the following are well adapted for bedding pur- 
poses : Alexandra, pale reddish-violet ; hybrida 
splendens, velvety purple ; Jackmani, deep 
velvety purple ; Lady Bovill, soft greyish-blue ; 
lanuginosa nivea, pure white ; magnifica, reddish- 
purple; Otto Freebel, greyish-white ; rubro- 
violacea, maroon-purple ; Star of India, reddish- 
plum; tunbridgiensis, deep bluish-mauve ; 
velutina purpurea, blackish-mulberry ; and 
Viticella rubra grandiflora, a very fine Clematis, 
bright brick-red, very distinct in colour, small- 
flowered, but very free. 





Bedding Violas or Pansies.—As con- 
cisely as possible I cheerfuly contribute my 
quota to the Pansy selection asked for on p. 391. 
Of blue-flowered varieties I take Blue King as 
the best early ; flowers large, of good form, and 
of a cheerful blue; a capital kind for spring 
bedding. Blue Bell, next early and the most 
constant of all for summer and autumn bloom- 
ing; flowers small, but most freely borne ; a 
first-rate habit. Last, Blue Beard, a fine sum- 
mer bloomer ; flowers of good size and intense 
deep blue; habit dwarf, very free, and very 
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constant, Of purples, the earliest is the old 
Clivedon Purple, very effective in the spring 
and early summer, Mulberry—flowers of fine 
form and good substance, rich colour ; habit 
dwarf aud spreading; a very effective kind and 
hardy. Last, Duke of Perth, a Pansy-like 
kind ; flowers large and showy; habit dwarf, 
spreading, and a good bedder. Of whites, 
Vestal, a true Viola; flowers of medium size, 
very freely borne, capital habit, and a capital 
summer bedder, Mrs. Pease, very pure white, 
early, free, and of excellent habit ; and White 
Bedder, an improvement upon the old Clivedon 
White ; flowers not pure, but in the mass very 
effective. Of yellows, the earliest of all is 
Yellow Boy, a true Viola, the best of all for 
Spring gardening, wonderfully free, and very 
effective ; Sovereign, semi-Viola, dwarf, free, 
and rich colour, very telling, and continuous for 
summer bedding ; and last, Clivedon Yellow, 
a universally grown kind, having a fine habit, 
and blooming most freely and continuously. To 
these I would add Lilacina, very dwarf habit, 
flowers abundantly, in colour lilac-mauve ; a 
very distinct and charming kind.—A. D. 


Hollyhocks amongst Rhododen- 
drons.—Of all the herbaceous subjects which 
we possess for planting immediately in front of 
evergreen shrubs, so as to have the latter for a 
background, none surpass Hollyhocks; not 
only are the colour and form of their flowers seen 
to the best advantage when backed up by a 
dense mass of green foliage, but the erect habit 
which such plants possess contrasts admirably 
with the spreading growth of Rhododendrons, 





Boots for Wet and Mud.—I have 
stood in mud and water, 2 in. to 3 in, deep, for 
ten hours a day for a week without feeling 
any dampness or having any difficulty in get- 
ting my boots on or off. Tf you would be 
equally successful, before Wearing your boots 
give the bottoms a good coating of tallow and 
tar and dry it in; then oil the uppers with 
castor oil—about one tablespoonful will be 
sufficient. The effect of castor oil is to soften 
the leather, while it fills the pores and prevents 
the water from entering,—F, 


Destroying Wasps.—Some years ago, 
whilst living in the country, many complaints 
were made of the wasps stinging children, &c. 
Some half-dozen nests in a bank being pointed 
out to me, I took a small bottle of bromine and 
poured a few drops into each nest. In a short 
time I was enabled to dig up all the nests and 
destroy the grubs. Nota single wasp survived 
the treatment.—Cuemisr, 


——_________. 
GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES, 


Passiflora quadrangularis.—We have 
a plant of this Passion-flower planted in an 
S-in. pot trained up the roof of our greenhouse, 
Tt never fails to give a good supply‘of bloom 
from now until near Christmas; let me recom- 
mend any one who has a warm greenhouse to 
try this plant. Passiflora ccerulea is the well- 
known hardy kind which gives a succession sof 
bloom through autumn till cut down by frost.¢ 
The meaning of the Passion-flower is as follows:: 
The leaf represents the spear, the five points 
the five wounds, the tendrils the cords’ *or 
scourge, the ten petals the ten apostles “(Judas 
having betrayed, and Peter denied Christ), the 
stamens the hammers, the styles the nails, the 
inner circle the crown of thorns, \the radiance 
the glory, the white tint purity, the blue tint 
heaven, the centre pillar is the cross, and lastly 

blooms three days, and then dies.—J, Wry- 
IELD, Llanstephan. 


Veronicas for Cutting, — Veronicas 
should be grown more extensively than they 
are, for they yield an abundance of flower-spikes 
fit for cutting until late in’ the year when out- 
door plants become somewhat Scarce, and, being 
of many shades of blue, they intermix well with 
flowers possessing brighter colours.—J. G. 


True Majiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris) for Covering Bare 
Walls.—In a plant house in a nursery near 
London I lately saw this beautiful Fern growing 
most luxuriantly on the bare wall surrounding a 
bed in the centre of the house on which plants 
are set, The wall in question is about 3 ft. high, 
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some 940 ft. or 60 ft. in length, and. thickly 
clothed from top to bottom with the beautiful 
green fronds of this lovely Fern. Being a 
surface-rooting plant, it is better adapted for 
this kind of ornamentation than most other 
varieties ; and when grown in this way, it is, in 
addition to having a fresh and dressy appear- 
ance, mostvaluable for cutting for bouquets, &c. 
When the fronds begin to look shabby, they 
should be cut off here and there, by which 
means a continuous succession of fresh, green 
fronds may be obtained.—S, 


A good Autumn Flowering Plant. 
—Schizostylis coccinea is one of the most 
valuable of plants, either for conservatory 
decoration or for growing in any warm, sheltered 
nook for supplying cut flowers during autumn. 
In order to have strong plants it should be 
planted out early in the spring in beds 
specially prepared for that purpose, as it grows 
much more vigorously treated in this way than 
it does when confined in pots. The beds should 
be formed of some rich vegetable material, such 
as leaf soil and good fresh loam, or any refuse 
peat that has been cast aside as unfit for pot- 
ting purposes. If either of the above materials 
can be spared to form a bed from 6 in. to 10 in. 
deep, there will be no difficulty in growing such 
plants of Schizostylis as will produce an 
abundant supply of its rich scarlet Gladiolus- 
like blossoms during the greater part of the 
winter. Where supplies of leaf soil or peat are 
not to be had, it may be grown tolerably well 
in any ordinary soil that has been well enriched 
with rotten dung previous to planting. Its 
flag-like leaves are rather subject to red spider, 
but this may always be prevented by keeping 
the plants well supplied, when necessary, with 
water, as it is invariably over-dryness, either in 
the atmosphere or at the roots, that favours 
the existence of this pest ; both may, therefore, 
be guarded against by sprinkling the plants 
overhead two or three times a week, or as often 
as the weather renders such a course necessary 
or desirable for the health and well-being of the 
plants. If treated in this way, they will be 
found to produce flower-spikes early in October, 
when they may be taken up and placed in pots 
according to the size and strength of the tufts. 
They should then be placed in a close, moist 
frame for a week or so, to give them a chance of 
becoming established before being placed in the 
comparatively dry atmosphere of a greenhouse 
or conservatory.—J. S, 


Cuitire of Lilium auratum.—Those 
who wish to attain complete’ success in the cul- 
ture of this handsome and fragrant Lily must, 
in’the first place, procure sound, well-ripened 
bulbs, Cheap, imported bulbs cannot be relied 
on to flower well the first year, the long journey 
which they have to make before reaching this 
country™having the effect of lowering their 
vitality to such an extent that even the most 
careful culture fails sometimes to induce a free 
growth. The best way is to buy home-grown 
bulbs, as if. dearer they are, in the end, cheaper, 
and one good bulb is worth several weakly ones, 
If, however, small bulbs be purchased, let them 
be’potted at once in gmall pots, say 44 in., in 
two-thirds peat and one-third loam, leaving 
about 1 in. of space for top-dressing in the sum- 
mer. Water very gently and plunge the pots in 
a cold frame, or place them in a greenhouse or 
outhouse, About the latter end of May place 
them in the open air in a sheltered, shady 
situation, bringing them as soon as the first 
flowers fade into the greenhouse. Allow the 
plants to remain under cover, keeping the soil 
on the side of dryness until the leaves turn 
yellow and the stems die. This treatment will 
mature the bulbs, so that by the beginning of 
November they may be shifted into the next 
sized pot and treated as before. In this manner 
the bulbs will yearly increase in vigour, so that 
by the time they come into 8-in. pots they will 
form handsome specimens bearing many beauti- 
ful blooms.—J. ©. B. 


Edgings of Lycopodium.—Nothing is 
more objectionable in conservatories or plant 
houses than bare patches of earth, such as 
occur when the drip from shelves or staging 
makes it a difficult matter to keep any sort of 
vegetation in good condition. Under these 
circumstances I have found. the following 
simple method to be the best for keeping that 
loveliest of green carpet plants, Lycopodium 
denticulatum, in good condition for a lengthened 
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period. After laying a good coating of light 
porous soil over the bed or edgings that it is 
intended to cover I insert plants of the Lyco- 
pod about 1 ft. apart, and cover the space 
between them with clinkers from the furnaces: 
The Lycopod quickly covers the entire sur- 
face, and this being so well drained, the plant 
flourishes amazingly without damping off as it 
does if resting on the soil itself,—J, G. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary, 


November 1.—Planting Crocuses in the flower 
garden ; re-planting Daisies ; putting all scented Ver- 
benas under greenhouse stage for stock, also double 
Wallflowers into 4}-in. pots and placing them in frames ; 
putting first Tulips into heat ; placing a few Heliotropes 
into heat weekly, also all Bouvardias into a warm pil; 
digging ground for first sowing of Peas; pruning early 
Vines ; raking up leaves for hot-beds, &e. 

Nov. 2.—Potting Sweet Briers ; putting in Rhubarb 
for forcing; taking up Dahlia roots, and putting them 
under greenhouse stage in not too dry a place ; tying up 
tree Mignonette ; also creepers on screen walls; and 
Lettuces in frames; putting lights over Strawberry 
plants in pots; putting litter round the Calceolaria pit ; 
pruning Pear trees; keeping tree Carnations at about 
508, Plants in flower—Chrysanthemums, Salvia splen- 
dens, Erica gracilis autumnalis, Cytisus racemosus, and 
C. Attleanus, Epacris Eclipse, ‘l'ydeea splendens, Begonia 
parvifolia and incarnata, Tom Thumb Pelargonium, 
Primulas, Mignonette,'Crimson Monthly Rose, Cinerarias, 
and Lobelia splendens. 


Nov. 3.—Planting standard Roses in flower garden; 
taking up blue Salvias for stock plants; taking.out 
autumn Cucumbers to prepare for re-planting ; putting 
hand-lights over early Lettuce; stacking Carrots and . 
Beetroot in dry sand or dry ashes; clearing out a pit 
for Asparagus forcing, 

Nov. 4.—Potting herbaceous Calceolarias in good 
rough material, and placing them in well-crocked pots ; 
a& quantity of Sedum spectabile ; taking up Gladioli ; 
putting in first batch of Seakale for forcing; getting all 
Cauliflower which is ready put into trenches ; Washing 
Gardenias; watering bedding material when absolutely 
necessary ; Manuring vacant ground with garden refuse. 


Nov. 5.—Potting Lily of the Valley for forcing ; also 
a large quantity of Narcissus ; planting Gentiana acaulis 
and Pansies ; plunging the most forward bulbs in tan, 
and keeping them at from 58° to 60° at night and 63° by 
day with air; extra covering Lettuces, Endive, Straw- 
berries, Calceolarias, Chrysanthemums, and cold frames 
on signs of frost; getting all Fuchsias and Daturas under 
greenhouse stage; putting some hay over seed Pota- 
toes; taking up untied Endive and putting it into a 
frame; examining Camellias for scale; making a pit 
ready for forcing Seakale ; cutting Ivy off top of wall to 
prevent its being broken down by heavy wind or snow. 

Nov. 6.—Putting all young ;Heliotropes from pits 
into span-roofed house to keep them dwarf for Christ- 
mas; putting a little tan over potted Lily of the Valley 
and protecting all other plants in pots; hanging up in 
cellar all Cauliflower that is ready head downwards 3 
gathering all Tomatoes and putting them in Vineries ; 
digging vacant ground ; emptying two frames ‘so as to 
have them ready for early Carrots; pruning Raspberries. 

Flower Garden: 

As far as regards outdoor flowers the season 
may now be said to be at an end, as there are 
only a few Antirrhinums, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Pansies, Violas, and here and there a Rose left. 
Vacant beds should be at once dug or trenched, 
both for the sake of neatness and the full action 
of the weather on the soil. Roses will now he 
much benefited by a good layer of well-rotted 
manure ; it should not be dug in, but if thought 
unsightly it should be smoothed over with a 
spade, and covered with 1 in. of fine soil or 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. Now is also a good 
time to plant Roses, and by doing it thus early, 
they will next season bloom “as profusely as 
those that have been planted two or more years. 
Standards, or others that are large enough to be 
affected by wind, must be securely staked ag 
soon as planted. In the preparation of beds 
for Roses, it should ever be borne in mind that 
they cannot well be too rich, or the soil too 
deep, but it should be well firmed previous to 
planting, As soon as the leaves are all down, 
shrubbery borders will require to be lightly 
forked over, and in the meantime any re-arrang- 
ing, thinnning out, or filling up of vacant 
places can be done, as also the lifting and relay- 
ing of Box edgings, or filling up gaps in the 
same. Necessarily much time will now be 
taken up in the maintenance of neatness ; just 
now worm casts are a terrible eyesore. The 
best remedy is lime water, the next best remedy 
is to roll the lawn as frequently fas circum- 
stances permit. Walks that, owing to the shal- 
lowness of the gravel, are subject to worm casts, 
may be effectually cleared of them by a sprinkle 
of salt, but care must be taken that the Grass 
verges or Box edgings are not injured by it, 
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The present is also a favourable time for making 
new or altering existing walks, and the mate- 
rial used has a long season in which to get con- 
solidated before dry weather hinders the roller 
from having due effect. Old walks on which 
the gravel is discoloured or Moss-grown may be 
improved by forking up the gravel and apply- 
ing a little fresh material to the surface, and 
well rolling them, particularly after heavy 
ains. 

Pansies and Pinks in Beds.—The 
ground about the roots of these should be kept 
well stirred, and for this purpose small Dutch 
hoes about 4 in. wide answer best. Beyond 
this they require little more attention, except to 
see that the plants are steady in the ground. 
The soil should be pressed round the roots with 
the fingers, and some of the plants may be tied 
to small sticks to steady them. Slugs and the 
leather-coated grubs must be searched for at 
night. 


Pinks for Forcing, comprising such sorts 
as Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, Lady Blanche (the 
best pure white), Lord Lyons (fine rosy-purple), 
Mrs. Pettifer, and Newmarket should now be 
lifted from the open ground and potted in good 
soil. If the plants are large they should be 
potted in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, and small plants in 
4-in. ones. Place them in a cold frame near the 
glass, where the lights must be kept close for a 
few days, and then air may be freely admitted. 


Pentstemons.—lIf cuttings of these have 
not yet been put in, no time should now be 
lost in doing so; they ought to be put into 
fine soil under hand-lights, either in pots or 
in the open ground. Our plants are now 
flowering freely, and most useful the blossoms 
are, as nearly everything else has finished 
blooming. If seeds are not required see that 
the seed-pods are removed. 


Glasshouses. 


Camellias require more water at all 
seasons than most plants with hard wood. Ii 
ever the soil be allowed to get dry from the 
time the buds have attained a considerable size 
until they expand, it results in their falling off. 
The same result will follow if the atmosphere 
be too dry, but injury from this cause mostly 
shows itself much sooner in the case of plants 
having been dry at the roots. The autumn- 
flowering Speedwells (Veronicas) require the 
soil kept moderately moist, especially while 
they are blooming, or the flowers will be liable 
to drop. Cytisus racemosus, Acacias, Neriums, 
Myrtles, Statices, greenhouse Rhododendrons, 
Lapagerias, Croweas, Clianthus puniceus, Cassia 
corymbosa, and Abutilons are plants that should 
never be allowed to get so dry as the more 
tender kinds ; they are free growers and equally 
free in producing flowers, afford great variety, 
and are altogether much more suitable for those 
to grow whose experience is limited than plants 
that are of more difficult management. 


Azaleas, although fine-rooted' subjects, 
should never be permitted to become dry. The 
exquisitely-scented Daphne indica, held in 
universal estimation for its perfume, is often 
killed by over-watering ; except during the sea- 
son when it is making growth, it should never 
be watered until the soil has got almost dry. 
Oranges, especially the small-growing Otaheite 
variety, need careful watering in the winter, 
when its roots are at rest. Fuchsias that are 
eut back in the autumn after flowering are 
much better if the soil be kept very nearly 
dry. In all cases, except with subjects the tops 
of which die completely down, or nearly so, 
when water is applied no more should be given 
than will moisten the whole moderately in the 
winter season; to pour water on a plant until 
the soil is saturated during the winter, when 
at rest more or less, is as bad a treatment as 
can possibly be followed, especially if the soil 
is loose and light, as in this case the soil will 
hold water like a sponge. When a plant of any 
description is growing in a pot comparatively 
small, it should never be so dry before water 
is given as if it had a larger body of soil sur- 
rounding its roots. 


Calceolarias and Cinerarias. —In 
addition to a moist condition of the roots, these 
revel in a humid atmosphere, and should never 
be placed on a dry surface, such as the front 
shelf of an ordinary greenhouse. Through the 
winter the best position for them is on a bed of 
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ashes in a shallow pit, a slight distance below 
the aperture for the admission of air, so that it 
will in a measure pass over rather than come in 
direct contact with them. Where there is no 
alternative but to put them on shelves, itis well 
to have 1 in. of Moss spread on the shelves, 
which, if kept moist, will counteract the dry- 
ing effects of the situation. 

Richardia (Calla) needs to have the soil 
moist ; although it is almost an aquatic, it is of 
such an hardy nature that it will bear to be 
completely dried up without fatal results, 
though, of course, it feels the effects of such 
treatment. Heliotropes, Petunias, Lobelias, 
Carnations, Salvias, Lachenalias, Vallotas, and 
Cyclamens do not require to have the soil kept 
quite so moist as the first-named plants, yet 
they should always receive water before being 
allowed to get quite dry. 


Lilies do not need much water in the 
winter, but though not making much progress 
in their tops at this season the roots are actively 
at work, consequently the soil must never be 
without moisture, or they will receive a check 
that will seriously affect their flowering the 
ensuing year. 


Pelargoniums.—tThe different sections of 
these vary considerably in their demand for 
water ; the zonals of all colours and the bronze 
and white variegated-leaved kinds being mostly 
freer growers than the large-flowered sorts, the 
fancies, and the tricolors, must have the soil 
kept somewhat moister, but those who have not 
yet acquired the knowledge of the exact con- 
dition of moisture these plants like had much 
better err by keeping them too dry than too wet, 
as the latter state will cause destruction of the 
roots, resulting in disease from which they will 
be slow to recover, whilst a moderate degree of 
dryness will not affect them to a greater extent 
than slightly stopping their growth. The above- 
mentioned more tender-rooted, slower-growing 
sections, particularly the fancies and the weakest 
growing varieties of the tricolors, should never 
be watered during the winter until the soil has 
got so dry that little moisture can be detected in 
it by pressing the fingers on the surface. There 
ig a considerable difference in the strength of 
growth of the yellow-leaved varieties of Pelar- 
goniums, 


Crassulas (Kalosanthes) must be watered 
with caution until they begin to move freely in 
spring, when they will need more ; during the 
autumn and winter do not apply any until the 
soil has got almost dry, yet water must not be 
withheld too long or the under leaves will shrivel 
up and die, which detracts much from the ap- 
pearance of the plants, yet does not usually in- 
terfere with their flowering. 

Auriculas.—These should be carefully 
looked over at least once a‘week, removing all 
decaying foliage, weeds, and green mould from 
the surface of the pots. Insect pests are still 
active ; the worst—greenfly—can be readily de- 
stroyed by fumigating with Tobacco smoke. 
There is also a pale green caterpillar not easily 
distinguished from the leaves on which it feeds 
that is very troublesome at this season ; there- 
fore carefully search for it and pick it off. The 
leather-coated grub, too, will eat the leaves ra- 
pidly ; this and slugs must likewise be sought 
for at night with a lamp. Very small offsets 
putin late are difficult to winter, unless they 
are very carefully attended to. The soil in the 
pots should be kept only very moderately moist. 
Pull the lights off all frames in which Auriculas 
are growing, except when it rains, 


Fruit. 


When the foliage of Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines part readily from the trees, they 
ought to be occasionally lightly brushed over for 
the purpose of bringing it down, in order that 
the sun and air may have full play on the trees. 
Push on planting, lifting, and root-pruning, as 
the present is the best season of the whole year 
for such work, a fact proved by the rarity with 
which trees now operated on fail to produce a 
full crop of fruit the following season.  Goose- 
berries and Currants, being divested of foliage, 
may now be pruned. It is usual to defer the 
pruning of Gooseberries till spring, because 
birds are apt to make an onslaught on the buds, 
but if pruning be done now, and if afterwards 
the trees are splashed over with a mixture of 
soot and lime, with cow manure added to cause 
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adhesiveness, the composition will not only be 
distasteful to birds, but only kill Lichen and 
Moss, which usually abound on neglected fruit 
bushes. When pruning, select the best-ripened 
wood for cuttings, which may be tied into 
bundles and heeled in to give profitable employ- 
ment in bad weather in preparing them for in- 
sertion, which should be in rows 1 ft. apart and 
about 6 in, asunder in the rows. All the buds 
should be picked out of that part of the stem 
that is inserted in the ground, or there is a ten- 
dency to produce suckers, and each treeis always 
best when grown with only a single stem. Old 
plantations of all kinds of small fruits will repay 
any attention that can be afforded them at this 
season, such as the thinning out of useless naked 
wood, surface forking the ground, and afterwards 
giving it a good dressing of well-rotted manure, 
to be left on the surface to be washed in by the 
rains. Raspberries especially should annually 
have such a dressing. The season being so late, 
there are yet several kinds of Apples and Pears 
to be gathered, and as they are now in danger 
from severe frost they should be got in, ripe or 
unripe. Keep the fruit room well ventilated on 
every favourable opportunity till the fruit has 
become thoroughly dry, but afterwards preser- 
vative conditions are best assured by the main- 
tenance of a somewhat confined atmosphere. 


Vegetables. 


Asparagus.—Tops of this will now have 
turned yellow, and should be removed; but, as 
in other cases of a similar nature, they ought 
never to be cut away whilst they have life in 
them. If there are any weeds on the beds, they 
ghould be cleared away. The beds should then 
have their winter dressing applied. This ought 
to consist of 3 in. of well rotten manure evenly 
spread over the surface. This not only has the 
effect of enriching the soil, by its fertilising pro- 
perties being washed into the ground by the 
rains, but it also protects the crowns from frost ; 
for, although a perfectly hardy plant, yet, like 
many others under a system of cultivation, itis 
better not to have the roots exposed to severe 
frost. If the alleys contain plenty of soll, an 
inch or two may be thrown over the manure ; 
but the old method of sinking these two deep 
frequently did much injury to the roots, which 
grow persistently in a horizontal direction, often 
extending into the alleys, and when these were 
cut to such a depth as to throw a considerable 
portion of soil over the beds, the roots, of course, 
were more or less injured. The great mistake 
in the cultivation of this vegetable is in too 
close planting ; two rows are quite enough for a 
4-ft. bed, instead of three or four. There is 
nothing gained by close planting ; when plenty 
of room is allowed, the heads, if they are not 
so numerous, are double the size, and the beds 
will last much longer in bearing condition. 
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Road Sand for Cuttings.—Ihave struck 
upwards of twelve dozen Geranium cuttings this 
year in a compost of three-fourths road sand 
and one-fourth ordinary garden mould ; only 
three or four cuttings failed. Those I attribute 
more to having been put in late than to the 
compost ; the others are looking splendid, and 
should really be repotted separately if I could 
afford room. The only objection I have to it 
(road sand) is, owing to its being so loose, the 
cuttings are very apt to fall out when the pots 
are moved, Mine are in pots, and yet for strik- 
ing purposes the looseness is no doubtits great 
advantage, combined by its attracting and re- 
taining the heat. For several years I have used 
road sand largely in growing Chrysanthemums, 
and have found it answer well, the plants pre- 
senting a most luxuriant appearance. I get 
mine from the gutters at the bottom of steep 
hills, it being carried there by heavy rains,— 
T, C., Clifton. 

Worms in Pots.—I have noticed from 
time to time in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED lime- 
water recommended for this. I have tried it, 
but without success; but I have never seen a 
saccharine solution even spoken of. Some of 
your readers may not be aware that 1 oz. of cold 
water (the colder the better, as hot dissolves 
less) only dissolves about half a grain of lime ; 
but by the addition of sugar it will dissolve about 
twelve times that quantity. Will any of your 
readers who may have tried this kindly state 
their results? or can any one say if lime-water 
so strong would kill the plants? I have tried 
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it myself, but I am not in a position to give an 
opinion, being A Novice 1n HorticuLTuRE. 


Ants in Greenhouses.—I see many of 
our friends are troubled with ants, and so I used 
to be until I saw an article in this paper last 
year. The instructions were : Get your chemist 
to mix some arsenic with honey, and spread it 
on small pieces of glass and lay it in their runs. 
I have tried it, and cleared my greenhouse in 
one day. The glass was often covered with ants, 
but not one was to be seen after this treatment. 


To Clean Garden Pots.—Rubbing ina 
basin of water or under a tap with a bit of 
pumicestone or broken brick, or broken gar- 
den pot, not too hard burnt, I have found to 
clean pots directly like new.—J. B. 








House and Window Gardening. 


Palms in Windows.—I have had a 
Palm called Kentia Canterburyana in my 
sitting-room window for over twelve months, 
and although it came in a very healthy condi- 
tion from a nurseryman’s greenhouse, it is now, 
if possible, even more healthy looking than 
when I had it. When I received the plant 
it was in a 5-in. pot, and had three leaves, 


Chamerops Fortunei, C. humilis, Seaforthia 
elegans, Thrinax parviflora, Kentia australis, 
and Corypha australis. These species when 
grown in a greenhouse and with plenty of pot- 
room are of large size when fully developed, 
but by managing them in the way above de- 
scribed, their growth is kept within bounds. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias as Cut 
Flowers.—As these Begonias possess endless 
shades of crimson, carmine, red, pink, vermilion, 
and scarlet, there is a greater choice of tints 
among them thancan be found inany other genus of 
flowers with which I am acquainted. In button- 
hole bouquets they are wonderfully effective ; 
their stale: however, are so slender, that each 
flower requires the support of a wire if it be 
liable to much shaking about. The best way is 
to cut a piece of stiff, fine wire about 4 in. long; 
turn one end like a very small fish-hook, and 
pass the other end down through the centre of 
the flower until the hook catches in the eye; 
then one turn of the wire around the stalk 
secures it in its place. Arranged with a few bits 
of Mignonette, the effect is both novel and 
satisfactory.—T. T. 

Ivy in Dwelling Houses. — No plant 
does better in a sitting-room or hall than the 
common Ivy, or any of its green varieties. In 
countries where the cold is too great for the 
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A good Window Palm (Kentia Canterburyana). 


In spring I shifted it to a7-in. pot, and now 
it has two other large and much more hand- 
some leaves, and one more is just unfold- 
ing itself. It now has the appearance of 
the plant shown in our illustration. I used 
for potting ordinary garden soil free from 
worms, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut fibre, coarse 
silver sand and bricks broken to the size of 
Horse Beans in about eaual parts. I keep it 
slightly shaded from the sun, but give it all 
the light and air possible. After potting I gave 
no water till the soil was quite dry and the pot 
sounded hollow when rapped with the knuckles; 
then I placed the pot over head and ears in a 
bucket of soft water, and sponged the leaves 
with soap and water, afterwards washing them 
by pouring water on them for a few minutes 
through a fine-rosed watering-pot. I repeated 
this operation afterwards about once a week, ex- 
cept during hot weather, when the windows were 
kept open, when it required it twice. The pot is 
now getting full of roots, and I water about once 
a week. I shall not pot it any more, but when 
thoroughly pot-bound I shall give it soot water 
or liquid manure. I have used it as a centre-piece 
in a bay window, surrounding it with Begonias, 
Harrison’s Musk, Golden-leaved Fuchsias, 
Mimuluses, Petunias, &c. These being now 
nearly over, I have some Cyclamen, Mignonette, 
and bulbs coming on to take their places, I have 
grown the following kinds of Palms also in 
windows, but they never gave me such credit 
ay the one just alluded to; Areca Baueri, 








Ivy to flourish out-of-doors, it is much appre™ 
ciated for house-culture. Being hardy and strong, 
it will bear ill treatment, but will pay for atten- 
tion, and especial care should be taken not to 
make the rooms too hot forit ; it will, however, 
prosper well in about the same amount of heat 
that the living occupants should have ; that is, 
about 65° Fahr, Keep it cool and moist, but 
not too wet. 

Hyacinths in Glasses.—These may be 
put in water now. The bulb should be placed, 
in the first instance, with its lower end not quite 
in contact with the water, which should be 
pure rain or pond water, and it need not be 
changed unless it becomes offensive. When 
the bulbs are in the glasses they should be set 
in a dark place for about a month, then gradu- 
ally inured to the light, filling up the glasses 
as the water subsides. The bulbs will flower 
in the greatest perfection if placed in a cool, 
airy situation well exposed to sunlight, but it 
is usually desirable to place some at least in a 
warm a) to accelerate the flowering period, 

Growing Hyacinths in Sponge.— 
Whilst reading a paper the other day I hap- 
pened to see the following novel plan for cul- 
tivating Hyacinths in rooms, and it is one which 
I think ought to prove very pretty if carried 
out successfully. Having procured one of the 
large coarse sponges used by coachmen, I made 
several incisions in it and placed the bulbs in| 
them, The whole was then put in a vase of 


water and a thimbleful of Rape seed was scat- 
tered over the surface of the sponge, which 
covered it entirely with a fine Moss-like mantle, 
adding greatly to its beauty and attractiveness. 
By using warm water they force readily and 
succeed admirably.—W., A. G. 





VEGETABLES. 


EXHIBITION POTATOES, 


In answer to several correspondents I would 
advise any amateur cultivator who may desire 
to grow fine handsome Potatoes for exhibition 
not to limit himself severely in the number of 
kinds that he shall grow if he has space to 
place at their disposal. Some kinds will not do 
well in certain soils, others will. A couple of 
years’ trial will soon settle this point, and when 
settled satisfactorily tothe grower, some eighteen 
to twenty kinds should suffice, except where 
space will enable him to grow more largely, and 
exhibit in stronger classes. As arule, however, 
few amateur growers can put together more than 
a dozen good sorts ; and to get these it is neces- 
sary to have at least the numbers above named. 

Taking twenty, therefore, as the maximum, 
I divide them into the customary divisions and 
class them thus: Six white Kidneys (a larger 
proportion of this section), are International, 
the finest, handsomest, and probably heaviest 
cropper of all the section. It produces a larger 
proportion of handsome samples than any other 
kind, and is now universally shown. It is a 
robust grower, a mid-season ripener, and wants 
quite 3-ft. intervals between the rows. In 
quality it is not first-rate, but from light soils is 
a capital winter main crop Potato, Woodstock 
Kidney, a yellow seedling of the International, 
both being the product of a cross between the 
Dawes’ Matchlers and old Cambridge Kidney, 
and raised by Mr. M. Fenn when at Woodstock, 
has growth and general character about the 
same as the other, but has an inveterate ten- 
dency to bloom and produce seed-balls. It is 
advisable to pick off the flowers to prevent the 
exhaustion to the plant that might otherwise re- 
sult. The tubers are flattish, oval, of a brownish- 
white hue, first-class in quality and very hand- 
some. Snowflake is a flattish, long-shaped tuber 
of American extraction, now too well known to 
need further reference. Covent Garden Perfec- 
tion is own brother to Magnum Bonum, but 
earlier, the haulm growth dwarfer and quite dis- 
tinct. The tubers are flattish, slightly tinted 
with pink. Itis a capital garden Potato and of 
excellent quality. Advance, a seedling from 
an improved King of Potatoes; a robust 
grower, ready to lift in August ; tubers flattish, 
square rather, than oval, handsome and clear 
white, animmense cropper and first-class winter 
table Potato; very distinct. Last of the six 
IT put Magnum Bonum, rather a coarse grower, 
it is true, but then it is so free from disease and 
produces such splendid crops of fine white Kid- 
neys, that it would be a mistake to omitit. It 
should always have ample space. The tubers 
when about three-parts the usual size are best 
suited for the show table ; and those shown so 
very largely at the Crystal Palace prove that 
it can produce plenty that are handsome. Of 
coloured Kidneys, rather a weak section, I class 
Mr. Bresee, a very handsome sort, of American 
origin ; skin pale glossy red, an enormous crop- 
per and of fair quality. This kind, being new, 
is yet dear, but will soon be found in all collec- 
tions. American Purple, a long, very purple- 
hued tuber, very handsome, an immense cropper, 
and of capital quality. Beauty of Hebron, of 
the well known Early Rose family, but paler 
in colour, is of excellent quality and very 
handsome ; and Garibaldi, a very red-skinned 
handsome Kidney, now almost universally 
shown. It is a good cropper, and of fair table 
quality. In white Rounds, I name Schoolmaster, 
a robust kind, tubers quite round, generally 
large, brownish-white and much netted ; a capi- 
tal Potato for general crop. Climax, the hand- 
somest of all the American white Rounds, a 
large cropper and having a medium top. Porter's 
Excelsior : very prolific tubers, flattish, round, 
and very handsome indeed. Bedfont Prolific : 
tubers long, flattish, round, very white, hand- 
some, good cropper ; very distinct and excellent 
garden Potato ; and Early Market : a first early 
garden kind, tubers handsome and of superior 
quality. Coloured Rounds give some handsome 
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kinds. Vicar of Laleham: robust growth, 
tubers generally large and coming handsomest 
in soil of moderate richness ; colour purple and 
very distinct. Grampian: robust spreading 
growth, great cropper, tubers pale red. Tri- 
umph : very early tubers, bright red; a great 
cropper. Radstock Beauty: very handsome, 
white mottled with red; and Blanchard, white 
mottled with purple. All these are first-class 
show kinds, and at present cannot be excelled. 
In selecting tubers at the lifting season, it is well 
to ignore mere bigness, and look for beauty 
allied to average size. A little experience will 
soon enable an intelligent amateur to understand 
the needed points in prize tubers. Do not wash 
when first lifted, but store in boxes in dry saw- 
dust, and wash only when needed for exhibition. 
D. 


Leaf-mould.—No article of a fertilising 
description enters so largely into garden com- 
posts as leaf-mould in some form or other, 
perhaps as much because it is almost always 
procurable as that it is so useful for many pur- 
poses. Mould from tree leaves, or from a com- 
pound of leaves and litter, is of course referred 
to here, and not vegetable mould of any de- 
scription, such as the decomposed refuse of 
garden crops, &c., which is a very different 
material, and, though a good manure for some 
purposes, is not a substitute for leaf-mould 
proper. With the assistance of leaf-mould and 
a little sand the gardener may reduce the 
heaviest and most uncompromising soil to a 
condition fit for any purpose. But he may also 
overdose his composts with it. It is quite 
certain that leaf-mould is often used to excess, 
and with no good results. It is one of the best 
root-producers that can be employed, and is 
chiefly useful on this account; but it is not a 
sustaining manure, and is only serviceable when 
mixed with soils of a substantial description. 
Hence it is generally used for mixing with 
maiden loam, whether turfy or otherwise ; but 
for kitchen gardens or flower beds to which 
organic manures have been added for years it is 
of little value. In fact, there are many things, 
such as Lobelias, Geraniums, and other bedding 
plants, and vegetables, such as Turnips, Car- 
rots, and Beet, &c., that never thrive success- 
fully in a soil overladen with humus. It suits 
Potatoes and Peas, particularly if lime is given 
with it. Lettuce, Parsley, and Spinach, that 
grow quickly, delight in it, but it is not of 
great value to the Brassica tribe, unless in 
heavy soils. It is on the potting bench that 
leaf-mould is most constantly in request, being 
required for the majority of pot plants, and, in 
the absence of peat, indispensable for seed 
sowing. It is not advisable, however, to use 
it where bottom-heat is employed unless it is 
thoroughly decayed, and free from pieces of 
sticks or tree seeds, such as Oak or Beech mast. 
Wherever the latter is buried in heated beds 
or borders it gencrates fungi to an alarming 
extent. Beech leaves may be used for hotbeds, 
but they make the worst leaf-mould. Oak 
leaves are the best of all for every purpose, and 
next to them a general mixture is best, always 
keeping out Beech if practicable. Spent hot- 
beds generally supply the stock of leaf-mould ; 
but one year’s fermentation does not fit it for 
cultural purpose. It should be laid up in a 
heap and left till it is reduced to a fine black 
mould. The proportion of leaf-mould that 
should be employed for pot plants or beds 
depends upon the texture of the loam used. To 
our good but heavy loam here we add bulk for 
bulk for general purposes (not weight for 
weight), besides sand ; this is not too much for 
the compost at the end of a year, by which 
time the mould has decayed considerably, but 
has the appearance still of a strong loam. Such 
plants as Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, 
and Balsams thrive well init, but with a less 
proportion of mould they root but slowly, and 
do not thrive. Light, sandy, or brown loams 
seldom require leaf-mould, but well-rotted cow 
manure may be given with advantage,—J. S. 








THE GREAT REED. 
(ARUNDO DONAX.) 


WHEN well grown this is admirably adapted for 
moist low-lying portions of the lawn or pleasure 
grounds, or for moderately sheltered situations 
in the vicinity of ornamental water. There are 
few hardy foliage plants that rival this in stately 
dignity after it becomes thoroughly established, 
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eitheras planted alone, or when grouped with Pam- 
pas Grass, Chamezrops humilis, or the larger Yuc- 
cas, all of which grow luxuriantly in our warm 
southern counties, and are invaluable to the 
horticulturist, enabling him to add charming 
variety of form to the garden landscape, and to 
tone down the glaring colours of our chromatic 
flower beds with forms that partake some- 
what of semi-tropical grandeur. The plant we 
are now more particularly alluding to is rather 
difficult to establish in some localities, and on 
dry, barren, or sandy soils, it is as well to 
excavate 3 ft. or 4 ft. deep and fill in 
with a load or two of rtch unctuous loam, in 
which it is generally found to thrive most 
luxuriantly if well supplied with water. Our 
illustration gives an excellent idea of the portly 
appearance assumed by this species. Among 
other places where this plant succeeds well in 
the south we may allude to the grand pro- 
portions which it attains at Syon House. It grows 
there from 9 ft. to 10 ft. high in dense masses, 
nearly as much in diameter, and forms a truly 
imposing object, none the less beautiful because 
uncommon inthe majority of gardens. It is easily 
propagated by dividing large clumps, or the thick 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


3385.—Planting Vegetable Garden.— 
Plant a good bed of Cabbages and Lettuces at 
once. Onions may be transplanted from the 
seed bed into other beds, 6 in. apart. Shallots 
may also be planted, but in most cases they will 
do as wellin spring. The latter should be planted 
6 in, apart in the rows and about 8 in. between 
the rows, drawing shallow drills and pressing 
the base of the bulbs firmly in them. The 
Ringleader Pea and Early Longpod Bean may 
be planted about the middle of next month on a 
warm dry site. Plant fruit trees of all kinds 
next month.—E. H. 

3407._Trees for Screens.—Form the 
screen with Poplars, with an outer fringe of 
Tamarix and Furze, with an occasional speci- 
men of the Austrian Pine. In the pleasure 
grounds plant Thujopsis borealis, T. dolobrata, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, C. nutkanensis, Cedrus 
libani, Cryptomeria elegans, Juniperus virgi- 
nica, J. sabina, Picea Pinsapo, Pinus Douglasi, 
Retinospora pisifera, R. plumosa, common and 
Irish Yews, Evergreen Oaks, Planes, Limes, 
Scarlet Maple, Scarlet American Oak, Weeping 
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The Great Reed (Arundo Donax). 


cane-like stems may be cut downand thrown in- 
to any tank or pond where they willquickly emit 
growths from the latent axillary buds, and after 
these are rooted they may be grown on and 
established in positions where they areto remain. 
A. Donax variegata is a dwarfer growing plant, 
rarely exceeding 2ft. or 3 ft. in height, each 
leaf being striped with creamy white. This 
variety succeeds in our warm sheltered gardens 
in the south, but it does not possess the stately 
appearance of the green-leaved species. The 
variegated form is, however, almost invaluable 
for the flower garden, either in the centres 
of beds grouped with the choicer hardy plants, 
or isolated on the turf. It should have a 
well drained position, a deep warm soil, and 
a slight protection over the roots in winter. In 
Spain and countries possessing a similar 
climate, the stems of this form of Arundo Donax 
attain a considerable height, and the leaves are 
broader and better variegated than with us. 





Birch, Weeping Ash, Cerasus padus (Bird 
Cherry), Thorns, Laburnums, Spindle tree, 
Mountain Ash, Portugal Laurel ; and when the 
shelter getsup, many of the best deciduous and 
evergreen shrubs will doif the soil is suitable.— 
K. H. 

3397._The Polyanthus.—Amongst Gold- 
laced Polyanthus, the old show section, the best 
are Exile, Lancer, Cheshire Favourite, George 
1V., Formosa, and President. These are always 
in the foreground, but are costly. _ We note, 
for instance, that they range in price from 2s, 
6d. to 7s. 6d. each. They propagate slowly, 
and are somewhat tender in habit, wantinz care- 
ful cultivation. Of self or fancy kinds there 
are the Bride (white), Viceroy (sulphur), superba 
(black), Conqueror (magenta-crimson), Meteor 
(maroon), and Cardinal (crimson-scarlet). These 
are also somewhat scarce, and range in_ price 
from ls. 6d. to 5s. each. Really fine exhibition 
Polyanthus are yet scarce, Few mere border 
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kinds, though ever so showy there, can face 
the test of the show table. Propagation is often 
done with great success by dividing and re- 
potting as soon as the bloom is over; but we 
prefer the late autumn, say about this time, 
when the plant should be rubbed out, divided 
carefully with a knife, and the divided pieces 
be re-potted into smaller pots and placed ina 
cold frame, standing them on a thick bed of 
ashes, or else upon a trellis of woodwork raised 
a little from the floor of the frame. Give the 
plants all possible air in open weather during 
the winter, and the protection of a mat or two 
during severe weather.—A. 
3396.—Hollyhocks.—Hollyhocks are pro- 
pagated from cuttings chiefly in the spring, when 
strong roots throw up a number of shoots; these 
taken off with a small portion of the old wood 
soon strike freely in a little bottom heat. If 
put in now they would perhaps damp off. The 
mildew or fungus which affect the Hollyhock 
is best kept in check by often waterings and 
sptinklings: It is more the product of drought 
than of moisture. Rich, deep soil and plenty 
of moisture keep the plants growing and healthy. 
As to the names of a collection, that is not so 
easy to give, because there are so many colours 
in the Hollyhock, that a selection becomes much 
a matter of taste. Any trade grower will send 
Aue one if a price is paid for good sorts,— 
, 9387.—Plants for Window Box.—It 
is not too late to plant bulbs in a window box. 
Plant what you desire to grow at once, and 
surface with some double Daisies, Aubrietias, 
blue Forget-me-nots, orany dwarf early-blooming 
plants that will makethe box green and gay in the 


spring. For summer a few scarlet Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias, and Petunias behind blue 
Lobelias, Harrison’s Musk, and dwarf Nas- 


turtiums will make the box look gay. It is 
obvious that, owing to the limited root space, 
a window box must often be turned out and 
have fresh soil put into it, and, indeed, this 
should be done with every fresh planting if 
the plants are to thrive. If you do not care 
to plant bulbs now some half-dozen small 
shrubs may be planted, and a surface of Creep- 
ing Jenny or silvery Sedum, 

3388.—Carpet Plants.—In a bed to be 
planted with carpet plants no taste can be 
worse than planting in regular rings or circles ; 
16 is stiff, formal, and without character. Run 
round the centre basket aseries of small circles, 
or a chain pattern, or any plan that will give 
variety, using for the chain sucha capital carpet 
plant as Sedum glaucum, and filling in the 
circles and half-circles with Golden Feather, 
Alternantheras, Sedum Lydium (green), Gibral- 
tar Mint, Herniaria glabra, Mesembryanthe- 
mum, blue dwarf Lobelias, &. If the rings 
are held of first importance, the plants may be 
Golden Feather, blue Lobelia compactum, 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium  variegatum, 
Sedums, grey and green, Mint, Herniaria, and 
the silvery Cerastium. 

3392. —Greenhouse Fuel.—The great 
objection to coal for a greenhouse furnace with 
flue is that it creates a large amount of smoke 
and of course soot, thus choking the flue and 
greatly reducing the heat; still further, a coal fire 
needs more frequent stoking, as the coal will 
bake and get hollow. A mixture of fine coke 
and coal would perhaps suit you best. Of course 
the anthracite coal is not so objectionable on 
the score of smoke as other kinds. For an ordi- 
nary greenhouse flue there is danger in getting 
almost too fierce a degree of heat from coal 
solely, when once a good fire is established, 
the safest protection is found in a body of fire 
that burns slowly but surely, and does not need 
constant attention.—D. 

3393.—Creepers against Wire.—The 
great obstruction to the growth of many creepers 
on wire-work is found in the tendrils refusing 
to adhere to the metal in the open air; further, 
in cold weather the draughts that circulate be- 
tween the meshes of the wire seem much colder, 
and therefore more trying to vegetation than in 
the open. If the Virginian Creeper were carried 
up a wooden upright and along the top of the 
wirework, and so form a main stem, it would 
throw down every year a growth of several feet in 
length that would need no support. We find 
that Clematis Jackmani and its fellows will do 
well against wire, but these have to be cut down 
every year. Some of the robust climbing Roses 
do well; Canary Creepers will grow freely ; 
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Ivies will also, but not so kindly as against walls. 
—A. D, 

3386. 
ing.—It is useless to think of sowing seeds 
now to obtain plants to bloom in a greenhouse 
this winter. The best winter-blooming plants 
are Chinese Primulas; seed of these should be 
sown in May; Cyclamen seed sown in August 
to produce bloom in the second winter ; Cine- 
raria seed sown in June; all these need a heat 
constantly kept of from 50° to 60° to induce 
them to flower and keep them in bloom. All 
the plants are best kept in a cold frame during 
the summer, and put into the greenhouse in 
October. The range of plants that can be raised 
from seed to bloom in winter is limited. 

3403._Seaweeds as Ornaments.— I 
have found that the best way to preserve Sea- 
weed is to place it between two pieces of blot- 
ting-paper, and lay on it some heavy weight, 
such as a book, &c. The blotting-paper must 
be changed every four or five days for three 
weeks or so. After the Seaweed is dry it may 
be gummed over on one side and placed on 
rather rough cardboard in the form of a circle, 
leaving a space in the centre for any appropriate 
text.—J. C., Whitley. 

2990.—Botanical Paper, é&c.—Having 
had many years’ experience in drying plants, 
the plan I have found to answer best has been 
thus :—When collecting in the field I carry a 
book bound up with some porous paper, into 
which I put the plants as fast as I gather them. 
I allow them to remain in this book for about 
two days—this gives time for the first moisture 
to evaporate ; they are simply strapped round, 
not heavily pressed. At the end of this time 
they are placed in the usual way, between 
sheets of blotting paper, gradually increasing 
the pressure; the advantages of this plan are, 
that they do not require the paper to be 
changed so often, and that the colours keep 
almost without changing. I find heavy pressure 
at first destroys the colour more or less. The 
plant when dry looks lifelike.—J. R. NEVE, 
Campden. 

3406.—Climbers for Dwelling House. 
—lIvies are the best climbling plants for a north 
aspect. Good kinds consist of Algeriensis, the 
common Irish, the large clouded white and 
Regner’s broad-leaved kind. With these might 
be associated Pyrus japonica, Kerria japonica, 
and Jasminum nudiflorum, all of which will 
flower fairly well on a northern exposure. On 
the east side we would plant evergreen Roses, 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, so beautiful on account of 








the changing hue of its foliage in autumn, and 
such Clematises as Jackmani and lanuginosa 
candida. The western aspect we would devote 
to Gloire de Dijon, climbing Victor Verdier, and 
Cheshunt Hybrid Roses, Clematis Flammula 
and ©. montana, clothing the lower portion with 
EKuonymus radicans variegata; and the south 
side may be covered with Clematis lanuginosa 
nivea and C. rubella, Maréchal Niel and John 





Hopper Roses draping the lower part with 
Cotoneaster microphylla and golden variegated 
Euonymus. The Cotoneaster and the Kuony- 
mus are evergreen, and if another fine-leaved 
evergreen is wanted, take the Exmouth variety 
of Magnolia grandiflora. This should be 
planted on the south side, where it will freely 
produce its large pure white flowers, and the 
foliage is so handsome that it is worth planting 
on this account alone, The Camellia is seldom 











now used as a wall plant in the open air, but it 
is eminently adapted for the purpose, being quite 
hardy. It will succeed either in a north or 
east aspect, but must be planted in a good 
compost of peat and loam. When thus em- 
ployed it forms a thick screen of verdure, 
beautiful at all times ; and we should certainly 
devote a portion of the wall to this plant, as 
nothing could be more suitable for clothing the 
base of the walls, which, where strong growing 
climbers are employed generally get bare in 
time. Now is a good time to plant, stirring the 
soil deeply and well manuring it. The Camellias 
only should be left until July planting, just as 
the young wood gets firm. Regner’s Ivy is the 
strongest growing variety.—J. C. B. 
3381.—Flowering Shrubs and Rock 
Plants.—The following is a selection of beau- 
tiful hardy flowering shrubs : Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora; Berberis Darwini, Beali, 
aquifolium, and dulcis ; Deutzia crenata fl.-pl. 
and scabra ; Spirzea callosa, alba, and aricfolia ; 
Cytisus nigricans and purpurea ; Pyrus japonica, 


Flowers for Winter Bloom- 













grown in bush form; Clethra alnifolia, Vibur- 
num plicatum, Weigela rosea, and Forsythia 
Fortunei. Flowering plants for rockwork may 
consist of Phlox Nelsoni and trondosa ; Campa- 
nula pusilla, pulla, and garganica; Genista 
prostrata, Gaillardia bicolor, Thymus montanus: 
albus, Silene alpestris, Dryas octopetala, Ane- 
mone apennina and pulsatilla, Primula denti- 
culata and cortusoides amcena, Lithospermum: 
prostratum, Polygonum vaccinifolium, Veronica. 
incana, Arabis lucida variegata, Ramondia py- 
renaica, Adthionema cordifolium, and any of the 
encrusted and Mossy Saxifrages, Sedums, and 
Houseleeks.—J. C. B. 

3395._Scale on Orange Trees.—Dis- 
solve 4 oz. soft soap in 1 gallon of water ; im- 
merse the plant therein, allowing the solution to 
remain ona few days; then wash with cleam 
water. From this time until April the scale 
will not increase, but the first week in that 
month dip again in soft soap, and should any 
signs of the insect show itself repeat the opera- 
tion. If the plants are root-bound shift in 
June, and if they do not appear to need repot- 
ting top-dress with concentrated manure, and 
encourage them to make free growth. Scale 
cannot make way on healthy-growing plants ; 
it is only when they are starved or in a bad 
condition generally that this pest gets the upper 
hand.—C, 

3409.— Oleander not Thriving. — A 
course of ill-treatment has brought the plant into 
an unhealthy state. The leaves turn yellow be- 
cause the roots are either torpid or partly de- 
cayed. You were very wrong in shifting, the: 
Oleander at this time of the year ; remember for 
the future never to re-pot plants of woody 
growth after May, so that the pots get full of 
roots by the autumn, at which time the supplies. 
of water should be somewhat diminished, keep- 
ing the plant on the side of dryness throughout 
the winter. Keep your plant now without water 
until the soil has quiet dried out, and then give 
just enough water to permeate the soil, at the 
same time thoroughly cleansing the foliage. In 
February cut back the shoots to two-thirds of 
their length, watering with great care until fresh 
shoots appear. Then turn the plant out of the, 
pot when the soil is dry; shake away as much 
of the old mould as possible, and re-pot in free: 
soil in as small a pot as the roots can be crammed. 
into. Thus treated, the roots will come into a, 
healthy state, and good growth will follow. 
When the pot gets full of roots and the weather: 
is hot, plenty of water may be given, but up to 
that period water only when the soil is dry,—- 
J.C. 

3384.—_Indian Pinks.—Indian Pinks will do admir- 
ably round a bed of Carnations, &c., and be in admirable: 
keeping. The plants should stand the winter in a shel- 
tered place, but it is not possible to assure that they will 
do so, as offtimes rains and white frosts do more harm, 
than very severe weather.—A. 

3401.—Gnat Bites.—A spoonful of sal volatile in 
half a wineglass of water and as much carbonate of soda. 
as can be placed on a sixpence ; mix together, and well 
bathe the bites frequently.—S. C. 


3412.--Poultry Manure.—You might use poultry 
manure with advantage if well mixed with a heap of 
garden refuse, the accumulations of the previous win- 
ter. Mix well, turning several times before finally 
making the bed or heap. After the Marrows are off the 
material will do well as manure for Potatoes or other 
roots. Employed in this way poultry manure is more 
valuable and safer than when applied to crops in a raw 
state.—D. 

3413.—Briza maxima.—One of the very prettiest of 
all ornamental Grasses is the Agrostis nebulosa. Itisas 
easily grown as the Briza, but is far more elegant and 
graceful. Seed sown in potsin March will grow well, 
but the little plants should be thinned out somewhat. 
A fresh sowing may be made in May. When quite ripe 
and cut dry it makes singularly pleasing bunches for the 
decoration of rooms, the fine grassy fibres being each 
furnished with tiny knobs or seed-pods that do not fall. 
Sow the following ornamental Grasses or some 
of them: Agrostis argentea, A. nebulosa, Briza gracilis, 
Pn elegans, Lagurus ovatus, and Isolepis gracilis. 

3398.—The Cardinal flower.—The roots of the 
Lobelia cardinalis should be treated just as if left in the 
open ground all the winter, where they would keep well 
but for the frost. Lift and shake off the greater portion 
of the soil and place them thickly in shallow boxes, fill 
in with fine ashes, and place the boxes on the floor of a 
greenhouse or ina cellar. The roots must not get dry, 
or be kept wet; of course the stemsare cut down before 
the plants are lifted.—D. 

3399.—Cerastium HEdgings.—Old edgings of the 
Cerastium get brown at the bottom; it is, therefore, a 
good plan to shear them off closely early in the spring if 
wanted fora summer effect. The best plan, however, is 
to put in during the summera large quantity of cuttings, 
and these will make strong fresh plants to put out the 
succeeding spring.—D. 

8391.—Rose Hips.—It has often been proved that 
Hips, Haws, and mountain Ash berries have preserved | 
colour and freshness well if buried in the soil lightly and 
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‘where moderately dry, but not absolutely so. They do 
met shrivel or deeay so treated for alone time.—A. 

—— Rose hips may be kept a considerable time when 
cut with a few inches of wood attached, placed ina 
pan of water that contains charcoal enough to keep it 
sweet. Discolouration may be improved by the use of 
a little red paint.—H, 

3408.—Flowers and Shrubs in Greenhouse 
Killed by Tar Varnish.—Scrape off as much of the 
tar varnish as possible, and paint the pipes with lamp- 
black and oil, leaving a little ventilation on the house 
night and day till the smell passes away.—E. H. 

3271.—Wintering Chrysanthemum Halleri.— 
Take of the young shoots with about three joints and 
useré them in sandy soil in a 41-in. pot. They will 
strike root freely at the present time, and may be kept in 
a light window in the dwelling.—C. 

3256.—Plants for a Shady Border.—Primroses, 
Polyanthus, Saxifraga umbrosa, Dafftedils; Snowdrops, 
‘Christmas Roses, Myosotis dissitiflora and sylvatica and 
its white variety, bedding Violas and Pansies, Arabis 
rant Aubrietia greca and purpurea, and Silene pen- 
dula,—B. 

3273.—Plants for a Cool Greenhouse.—We can- 

10f help you to a list of hardy flowers for winter bloom- 

ling, but another season you should in the spring procure 
v few young Primulas, Cyclamens, and Cinerarias ; also in 
the autumn (new is a good time) pot some flowering 
bulbs, Primreses and Polyanthus, which would be gay in 
early spring.—J. C. B. 

3390.—Bush Gooseberry and Currant Trees. 
—Virst cut off any branches that hang on the ground; 
then carefully thin out the other branches where they 
cross each ether, opening out the centre at the same 
tim Do not prune too severely, or you will cut off the 
iruit.—E, 1 

3412.—Poultry Manure.—Poultry manure as: it 
comes, from the fowl house is teo strong for everything, 
Mix it largely with refuse or soil, road cleanings and 
Scr@pings, parings and edgings of walks, &c. 

3404.—Daisies on Lawns.—tThe simplest method 
of eradicating Daisies from lawns is to turn on a lot of 
children, with a woman or two to look after,them, pro- 
viding each one with a plain, simple implement, for ex- 
tracting the roots. Do the work at once, and top-dress 
with seot and wood ashes, or else wait till spring. 














3383.—Harly Tomatoes.—To produce ripe Toma- | 
toes in January or February, the plants should be in} 


existence now either in the shape of cuttings or seed- 
lings, and they should be grown on through the autumn 
wand till the days lengthen in a night temperature of not 
less than 55°, close to the glass. As the days lengthen 
after Christmas they will enjoy more heat. The best 
early sorts are Orangefield, Earley’s Defiance, and Crite- 
rion.—&i. H. 

3402.—Pruning Gloire de Bordeaux Rose.— 
Cut back the shoots in March to about two-thirds of 
their length. Hard pruning does not do for these 
wigerous growers, which generally require two or three 
wears to bring them into bloom-bearing condition.— 
J. C. B, 

3411.—_Height of Geraniums.—There is not much 
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«liiference in a general way between Madame Vaucher 


and Christine, both of which are dwarf and compact. 
‘Wonderful; runs somewhat taller, and'Lucius is perhaps 
iather the strongest grower of the four.—J. 

3388.—Carpet Plants.—In the centre we would 
place a fine-leaved plant, such as Polemonium ccruleum 
or Chamepeuce diacantha, following up with blue 
Lobelia, Golden Feather, Cerastivm Biebersteini (white 
leat), Stellaria aurea (gold and green), Alternanthera 
amabilis, Echeveria secunda glauca, and Sedum acre 
aureum.—B. 

3382.—Aristolochia.—A light, free soil should suit 
this creeper, but a little manure should be added thereto 
if very poor. As the plant in question had made no start, 
take it up, shake away all the old soil, spread the 
roots carefully out, pressing the mould firmly round them. 
Mulch in the spring with manure, and water in dry 
weather.—C., B. 

3400.—Rose of Sharon under Trees.—This will 
thri ve under trees where the shade is not too dense.— 
,3393.—Hardy Climbers for Wire Trellis.— 
Neither the Ivy nor the Virginian Creeper take kindly to 
a wire trellis. We would plant any of the Evergreen 
Roses or Gloire de Dijon and Cheshunt Hybrid, asso- 
ciating with them blue and white-flowered Clematis. A 
good evergreen is Cotoneaster microphylla, which grows 
freely and bears bright berries in the winter.—J. C. 

3290.-Gentians not Flowering.—There is a 
slight, but misleading, mistake in my answer to this, 
whether made by the printer or myself I know not. 
Instead of “it should have turf mould, with sand and 
some stones stuck between the plants,”.read “it should 
have turf mould mixed with sand, and some stones 
stuck between the plants.”—S. F. M. L. 

3410.—Fungus on a Lawn.—Give the space 
affected a good dressing of lime and soot in equal parts 
and either water it in or leave the rain to do it. If one 
dressing does not suffice, do it a second time.—k. H. 

3394.—Gum Cistus from Seed.—Much depends 
upon the culture in good free soil. A fair-sized speci- 
men may be obtained the third’yearfrom seed, We would 
order Cistus ladaniferous maculatus,-—B 





Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, he wil! be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them according to their experience, 

3190.—To Grow Belladonna Lilies.—Torment.— 
If the soil be stiff, it should be well drained. Choose a 
situation such as that on the south side of a house or 
wall, take out the whole of the soil to the depth of 3 ft 
or so, and about 6 in. of broken bricks should then be 
placed in the bottom. Over this some half-rotten manure 
should be scattered to keep the drainage open, and to 
form a supply of rich food for the plants to feed on. Tf 
the natural soil is not good, some fresh saudy mellow 
loam should be substituted or added. Should the sou be 
at all stiff, a few barrow-loads of thoroughly decomposed 
leaf soil and one or two of sharp sand should be mixed 
with it. Having trod this tolerably firm, the bulbs should 
be planted singly, or in threes if plentiful and it igs 
desired to furnish the border quickly, Jy the latter case 
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each clump should be about 1 ft. apart, and if the border 
is of such a width as to require a double row, the plants 
in the second should be alternate with those in the first. 
In planting, a handful or so of sharp sand should be 
placed round the bulbs to keep thei from rotting. If 
planted now, or at any time during the winter, it will be 
necessary to protect the bulbs from severe weather by 
applying a good coating of half-rotten leaves, Cocoa-nut 
fibre, or some other unobjectionable-looking material, so 
as to form a neat-looking and safe kind of protection 
against severe frosts. Nothing further will remain tobe 
done till the plants begin to push forth their new leaves, 
which they do rather early in the spring, and upon the 
freedom with which they send forth these during the 
summer the abundance or otherwise of bloom in the 
autumn in a great measure depends. 
get fairly into growth they should have plenty of assist- 
ance during the dry weather by giving them an océasional 
soaking with clear water, and from time to time with 
liquid manure, as it may be requited, The object that 
must be aimed at is a full and free development of leaf 
growth, and, this accomplished, an abundance of flowers 
is sure to follow. As soon as the foliage ripens off, it 
should be carefully removed, and the border cleaned and 
neatly raked over before the blooms begin to protrude 
through the soil, or they will become injured. 

3491.—Plants for Outside Window-—What 
plants will keep their foliage through the winter outside 
a window ?—HoMBRE. [Laurustinus, Laurels, Rhododen- 
drons, Thujas, Retinosporas, and similar shrubs. In 
summer plunge them in the open ground, and they will 
be available for several years. ] 

3492.—Variegated Stonecrop.—How can I keep 
plants of variegated Stonecrop, which have been in pots, 
out-of-doors? since taking them in the leaves are falling. 
What treatment do they require? ought they to be re- 
potted?—FoREST GATE. [Put them out-of-doors again; 
they will do no good in a room where they cannot get 
plenty of pure air. Plant them out or plunge the pots 
in ashes or soil.] 

3493.—Dividing Strawberries.—J. C.—Old Straw- 
berry roots divided and planted in good soil will fruit 
very well, but young runners are much better. 

3494.—Phlox Drummondi and Dianthus Hed- 
dewigi.—I have had the above flowering beautifully 
all summerand autumn. Will these plants stand the 
winter and flower next year? or should I destroy them 
and sow again in spring ?—YORKSHIRE. [Sow again in 
spring.] 

3495. Heating a Frame.—I have a frame 10 ft. 
by 6 ft., 4 ft. high at back and 2 ft. front, which I want 
to heat forthe winter; would prefer fire-heat, not lamp, 
I have all kinds of plants to put in when I can settle the 
bottom-heat. What would you advise me to do?—AMA- 
TEUR, Gloucester. [Have a brick flue or a flue of earthen- 
ware pipes, or, better still, a small boiler and hot-water 
plpes.] 

3496.—Begonia Froebeli.—I have a root of this; 
am I to start it now or in spring.—CONTRARY MARY, [In 
spring. J 

3497.—Potting Primulas and Gineraries.— 
Hombre.—Well drain the pots ; disturb the rootsas little 
as possible, and fill up with turfy loam and leaf-mould in 
equal proportions. 

3498.—Portulacas from Seed.—Hombre.—It is of 
nouse to sow the seed now. Sow in March in heat, or 
in April or May in the open ground. 

3499.—Strawberries Dying.—I have planted 200 
plants in an open bed (south-east aspect), out of which only 
ten have struck ; the others have all perished. What is 
the reason of this misfortune ?—NroPHytTsH. [If the run- 
ners were rootless when you planted them, but little 
better results could be expected. If you had pegged 
the runners down to the ground or put them in pots, and 
have let them got well rooted before separating them 
from the parent plants, you would not have lost ten out 
of the 200. If you had only consulted back numbers of 
GARDENING, your misfortune would not have oc- 
curred. ] 

3500.—Plants among Tulips.—I have a bed inmy 
garden in which I have planted a quantity of early Tulips 
Gin, apart. Is there anythingI can put between them 
without crowding to make the bed look gay when their 
bloom will be over?—W. [Plant some young, healthy 
Pansies or Violas. They will give a display in summer 
and autumn.] 

3501.-Tomatoes Rotting.—H. W. P.—Probably 
they were affected with the disease which has been 
prevalent among Tomatoes of late years. It is similar to 
the Potato disease. As yet we know of no certain cure or 
preventive. 

3502.—Deformed Fuchsia Bloom.—Benj. WwW. 
Green, Hawarden.—No doubt the bloom-bud was on the 
cutting when you put it in the soil and the check thus 
given prevented proper development. 

3503.—Barberries._K. K.—The specimen sent is 
the common Barberry. The fruit may be preserved for 
garnishing ; it also makes excellent jelly. 

3504.—_Foxgloves and Snapdragons from 
Seeds.—S. B.—Sow in May or June in boxes or in the 
open ground. Prick out when large enough, and trans- 
plant into open borders in August or Séptember, They 
will flower the following year. 

3505.—Names of Soils.—What are loam and peat? 
and where are they to be found?—FoRESTGATE. [Loam 
generally used for gardening purposes is the top spit of a 
pasture. Peat is the top spit dug from heath land, Con- 
sult our advertisement columns.] 

3506.—Making an Asparagus Bed.—M, M. N. 
—Dig up the ground roughly, working into it a liberal 
quantity of rotten stable manure, and let it remain till 
March. Before that time directions for planting will no 
doubt be given in GARDENING. 

3507.—Sheltering Grape Vines.—Can you sug- 
gest a cheap and simple plan for sheltering Vines under 
glass without incurring the expense of a Vinery? I 
have two Vines against a south wall 11 ft. high, and 
occupying length of 23 ft., but find their ever bearing 
fruit fit for use quite hopeless.—C. 8.. [Have a glass 
case about 2 ft. wide from the wall. Theyare cheap and 
effectual. The light must be made to slide, so that the 
Vines can he got at. In winter the lights can be used 
for protecting salading, &c., and be put over the Vines 
in spring.] 

3508.—Keeping Lilies through the Winter. 
—L.A7.—Plunge the potsin ashes up to their rims in 
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your sold frame. They will need no water till growth 
commences. 

3509.—Offsets on Auriculas.—E. S. H.—These 
should be taken off in July when the plants have done 
flowering. 

3510.—Alternantheras.—Ferncastle.—There are a 
dozen or more varieties of Alternanthera, all of which 
are tender and require a hothouse for their protection in 
winter and for their propagation in spring, 

3511.—Yellow Strawberry Leaves.—Vicai.— 
The leaves of Strawberries in pots intended for forcing 
are sure to turn yellow at thistime of year. Keep thet 
ina frame, and water them, when they get very dry 
Introduce them to. the forcing house about February, 
unless you want them very early. Remove all dead 
leaves dccasionnlly. 

3512, — Narrow-leaved Draceena.— Will you 
kindly tell me the proper soil required for the narrow- 
leaved hardy Draczena, and its treatment indoors in win- 
ter? Also will the leaves grow again down the stem in 
spring where they are now bare?—A LEARNER. [Let the 
plant remain till spring, then cut it down to within 1 in, 
of the soil. It will emit several shoots if placed in a 
warm greenhouse or window, the strongest one of which 
may be left and the others removed. The top which is 
cut off will strike root if placed in a small pot of sandy 
soil, made firm, and plunged ina little bottom-heat with a 
bell-glass over it, Cut the top just below the lower leaves; 
The piece of stem remaining, if cut into inch lengths 
and put in sandy soil in bottorn heat; will mate plants;] 

3518.—Wintering Lobelias.—I eut my Lobelias 
down to within 2 in. of the root about a fortnight since, 
and they have sprotited atid made very healthy and bushy 


plants. Cant save them through the winter without 
heat '—F. H. B. [Yes, if you keep frost and damp from 
them.] 


3514.—Fritillaria meleagris in Pots.—#. F. S. 
—Put five bulbs in a 6-in. pot, using light sandy soil. 
Plunge the potsin a cold frame until the plants show 
signs of flowering ; then wash the pots and move them 
indoors. j ; 

3515.—Wintering Young Fuchsias.—A few weelis 
ago Ipurchased cuttings of Fuchsias, and they seem to 
have started to grow. As they are very juidy and tende?, 
will you tell me the best way of keeping them through 
the winter in a ¢reenhotse from which frost is excluded, 
but which cannot be kept at more than alow temperature 
in very cold weather?—W. W. GRANGER. [Keep them 
in a light, airy position, and also keep them rather dry 
at the roots, and the tops free from damp. The wood 
will then harden, and they will be safe.]} 

3516. — Bottom-heat for Cucumbers. — Our 
Cucumber house, which is a span-roof 33 ft. by 12 ft., 
with a bed down each side, is heated by means of a flud 
and two rows of 4-in, hot+water pipes ; 





: the flué gives 
bottom heat, and the pipes top-heat ; the beds rest on 
timber 4 in, or & ih. above the flue. I wish to know if it 
would hot be better and give far more bottom-heat if the 
timber was taken out, and about 2 in. or 3 in. of sand 
laid on the top of the flue on which to make the beds ?— 
G. G. P. [If the flue is enclosed your best way would be 
to have a tank 2 in. or 2 in. deep made of zine, tin, or 
earthenware, which, if kept filled with water, will give 
off regular moist heat. The slabs may remain, or slates 
may be substituted for them.] 

3517.—_Belladonna Liliés.—Can I safely leave bulbs 
of Amaryllis Belladonna blanda in a warm border out-of- 
doors duriig the winter? Also, does this Lily do best 
under glass in pots or in an open border ?—M. C. [Cover 
the bulbs with 2 in. or 3 in. of ashes, and they will be 
all the better for being left in the ground. Belladonna 
Lilies flower well in pots for one year, but unless well 
cultivated afterwards they seldom fiower satisfactorily.] 

3518.—Wintering Coleus.—G. G, P.—Keep them 
on a dry shelf in a temperature of not less than 55° 
or 60°, 








QUERIES. 


3519.—Renovating Pear Tree.—I have a fine 
healthy Louise Bonne Pear tree; it may be thirty years 
old. The pruning has been neglected for years. It has 
made plenty of wood and blossoms freely. I have not 
had more than a peck of fruit in three years. The ground 
is 4ft. deep with a clay bottom. How can I make it 
fruitful ?—A. T. 

3520.—Camelliasin Gloucestershire.—Can some 
one acquainted with the growth of Camellias tell me 
whether they would be likely to grow out-of-doors in 
Gloucestershire? The situation is a small garden walled 
round, open to the west, but with no large amount of sun 
in the winter.—A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 

3521.—_Potatoes for Autumn Planting.—I 
should be glad to know if either of the following Pota- 
toes would answer for autumn planting, viz., Magnum 
Bonum, Bresee’s Prolific, or Snowflake? andif not, what 
are the best kinds ? also any hints as to mode of plant- 








ing ?—T. G. G. 

3522.—Woodlice in Pears.—Your correspondent 
“B.S.” speaks of the good qualities of the Doyenne 
Boussock Pear, and mentions the weight of three which 
were gathered from one stalk, viz.,14.1b. I canalso give 
proof of its excellent qualities, not the least of which is 
its bearing, not onlyin weight, but in quantity. I have 
just gathered mine, and seeing his (‘‘B. 8,”) communi- 
cation in GARDENING of October 9, I weighed three off 
onestalk, when to my surprise they drew down 23 lb., 
but I could produce three of greater weight from differ- 
ent stems. J was surprised to find some with holes in 
them in which were woodlice. Can it be that they ate 
the holes, or only found shelter in them after the holes 
were made, presumably by hail? I should like to rid the 
trees of them. Will any correspondent be kind enough 
to give a remedy ?—R. D, 

3523.—Rent of Garden.—What rent ought I to pay 
per year to get a fair return for a garden consisting of 
about # of an acre, walled in all round 8 ft. high, and 
planted mostly with Apples and Pears trained inside 
walls, three moderate sized frames, Vinery about 20 ft. 





long, and 10 ft. wide, planted with Black Hamburgh and 
Muscat Grapes, a small greenhouse 12 ft. by 6 ft.; the 
one heating apparatus heats both houses ?—A NovIcR. 
3524.—Plants for Wet Soil.—Will some reader in- 
form me what are the best plants to put onapiece of ground 
which is flooded two or three times during the season } 
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the soilis good and not heavy. Would Parsnips do well? 
if so, what sort would be best for heayy cropping ?— 
NEMO. 

3525. _Unproductive Garden.—Will any reader 
kindly tell me the reason my garden does not grow good 
Potatoes? I planted Ashleaf Kidneys which were fine 
healthy sets, using guano, salt, and soot mixed together. 
I likewise planted some red Rotatoes and Champions. 
When the tops died off I dug them up, and was surprised 
to find the tubers of them no larger than marbles, and 
very green. I earthed them well up and kept the ground 
clear of weeds whilst they were growing. The soil is a 
fine light loam, about 18 in. deep, with sandy bottom. It 
has had very little manure on it, because it is difficult to 
get here. I have also a bed of Parsnips and Leeks which 
are doing no good.—H. D. H. D. ! 

3526.—Grafting Potato.—One of the witnesses be- 
fore the Select Committee on the Potato crop mentions 
grafting Potatoes for producing varieties. Can any cor- 
respondent explain how this can be done? Is it done by 
grafts on the stems of the Potato? or by cutting two 
tubers of different kinds and placing the cut sides to- 
gether ? or how otherwise ?—QUERIST. 

3527.-Large Strawberry.—Some years ago I had 
a very large variety of Strawberry, which, I think, fruited 
late in the season. The leaves of the plant were thick 
and downy, and the berries were almost as large as a 
duck’s head, but were hollow in the middle. I have 
made several local inquiries for this variety, but cannot 
ascertain its name or where to be obtained. Can any one 
help me?—F. H. EARLE. 

3528.—Rose not Flowering.—I have a half stan- 
dard Gloire de Dijon Rose in my garden which has been 
planted two years and makes magnificent foliage, but 
never shows a single bud. Can any reader give the rea- 
son of its not flowering ?7—J. R. Y. 

3529.—Protecting Roses.—I should be glad if any 
one could tell me what is the best plan to preserve 
through the winter the buds of Roses that have just be- 
gun to shoot, or have shot about 1 in. Would Fern 
do? or would it not be likely to weigh down and break 
off the tender shoot in bad weather ?—E. C. 

3530.—Christmas Roses.—Having a great fond- 
ness for Christmas Roses, I should be thankful for any 
information which will enable me to succeedin growing 
fine plants. On two occasions I procured plants from a 
nursery, and although they are certainly living, they are 
almost the same size as when I planted them twelve 
months ago. A suggestion offered to me a short time 
since was to put the plant into a bed by itself and leave 
it undisturbed, but other suggestions will be thankfully 
received.—G, B. 

3531.—Killing Tree Stumps.—I have some Wych 
Elm and Sycamore stumps cut down as low as possible 
which are sprouting. How can I destroy them in the 
ground as they are?—J. R. 

3532.Tin Boxes for Violets.—Where can these 
be obtained 7—M. L. B. 

3533.—_Fungus in Vine Border.—My Vines never 
yield acrop of Grapes. I have had the border examined, 
and find the soil is full of fungus. Will some one give 
me a remedy ?—S. M. D. 

3534.--Watercresses in ‘Frames.—Will some 
reader inform me how to grow Watercresses in a frame 
through the winter ?—F. C. 

3535._Sea Sand for Ferns.—Can anyone tell me 
if sar is of any use to mix with mould for Ferns? 

3536.—Guernsey Lily After Flowering.—Can 
any one say how the Guernsey Lily ought to be treated 
after it has flowered, so as to bring out the leaves? Is it 
possible to get it to bloom next season? It is at present 
in a sitting-room.—J. B. G. 

3537.—Hardy Perennials.—I have a room over 
dwelling house, south-east light. Can I raise plants sown 
in pans(earthenware) that will bloom next season? if so, 
what kind of soil is necessary? and the most suitable 
kinds for garden about 10 yards square 7—NEOPHYTE. 











POULTRY. 


Fowl Keeping in Small Spaces.—On 
reading ‘‘ North Yorkshire’s” article on this 
subject I was considerably surprised to find him 
recommending Brahmas for small spaces. Of all 
the fowls for confined spaces, Brahmas and 
Cochins I believe to be the very worst which 
could be selected if eggs are any object. They 
are perpetually wanting to sit, and apparently 
the more confined they are the worse this pecu- 
liarity gets. Ishould advise ‘‘ North Yorkshire” 
to get some black Hamburghs, try them for twelve 
months, and then give his opinion. We have 
nine hens and one cock. The hens lay on an 
average 150 eggs each per annum, and they get 
nothing in the way of food except the scraps 
from a family of ten people and sixpennyworth 
of wheat per week. They are far cleaner than 
Brahmas, in better feather, and in better health, 
and we have had for months in succession an 
average of 45 eggs per week at a cost of six- 
pence. A neighbour who has over 50 hens of 
various breeds now obtains (October) about two 
eggs per week. We have two or more daily. 
They get sadly neglected, left entirely to the 
servant, and are absolutely no trouble. Not one 
has wanted to set throughout the year, and we 
come to the conclusion that they pay exceedingly 
well. We have tried Brahmas, but have had 
quite enough of them, and do not intend to try 
again. When confined they are exceedingly 
dirty, troublesome, and an expensive luxury.— 


Fowls Unhealthy.—I have some young Brahmas, 
one or two of which seem to mope about, and set their 
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backs up as though they are cold, but yet seem to feed 
pretty well. Ishould like to know if any one could tell 
me what is the matter with them, and a remedy also.— 
NEMO. 

Hens Laying in Winter.—I have two fine Brahma 
hens which I am desirous of keeping through the winter, 
and should be glad of any information as to how I can 
best induce them to lay during that time.—T. G. G. 

Hatching Chickens with Hot Water.—P. J.W. 
—“Hydro-Incubation.” By Thomas Christy. Price 1s, 
Christy & Co., 155, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 








BEES. 


Keeping Bees through the Winter. 
—In reply to the queries of ‘‘A Weaver,” 
lst, as regards the weight a hive of bees should 
be to have sufficient food to last through the 
winter, it first of all depends upon the size of 
hive and quantity of bees init, a large quan- 
tity of bees needing more food than a small one. 
A good hive of bees must have 15 1b. net weight 
of food stored up to be safe for the winter and 
up to theend of March. ‘‘A Weaver” must 
find out as near as possible what weight 
the hive, bees, comb, brood (if any), and pollen 
are collectively, and if a large and strong hive, 
he must feed until they are 15 lb. heavier, An 
18-in. flat top straw hive and bees without floor- 
board weighs about 151b. 2nd, The way I 
prefer to feed is, put an eke under the hive about 
4 in. deep and of the same diameter as the hive, 
and put a feeding-pan with a wooden float in it, 
perforated with small holes, on the floor-board 
inside, and fill it with syrup. My feeders are 
10 in. diameter by 3 in. deep, and made of zinc, 
and will hold 2 quarts of syrup, which the bees 
take in one night. To make the syrup, put to 
every pound of sugar one pint of water, and 
boil about three miuutes; stir while boiling 
until the sugar dissolves. ‘‘A Weaver” must 
feed his bees at once, as they won’t take it if the 
weather gets much colder. Feeding bees ought 
to be over by the present time. Some bee 
keepers prefer to feed on the top of the hive 
through the hole in the crown in preference to 
the bottom, but I prefer the bottom, and find 
the bees take it up longer from the bottom than 
the top when the weather is cold, Give it them 
with the chill taken off. If the above instructions 
are observed, early swarms may be depended 
upon if the queens are young ones and the hives 
are kept wrapped well up. 


Supers.—‘‘J. B. W.,” does not mention in his query 
the time of year he put the supers on; most likely he 
was too late (unless he lives in a heather country). Near 
London July would be as late as he could expect them 
todo much good. Glass supers should be covered with 
acap of cloth, but wooden hexagonal supers with small 
window I have always found to work best; the bees 
enter them more readily, and by having two sliding 
bars in the top which can be withdrawn when super is 
full, you can place one on the other, and secure a larger 
harvest. No ventilating hole is wanted; the bees would 
be sure to stop it up, Use the second hive as a cover 
only.—J.W 








AQUARIA. 


Management of Aquarium..—Pisces.—If you 
refer to the back numbers of GARDENING you will find 
plenty of the kind of information you require. 

Cement for Glass Tanks.—Take of red lead two 
parts, letharge one part, and a sufficient quantity of gold 
size to makea stiff paste. Before using, the frame must 
be scraped clean and be perfectly dry. The cement must 
be applied in a thick layer; the glass must be pressed 
into it firmly, so as to form its own bed in the cement, 
which should adhere go closely as to exclude all air 
bubbles. The glass and cement ought to be left for two 
days to harden.—G. P, DALE. 

Fish for Aquarium.—Will some one give me a 
few hints respecting my aquarium? It holds about 
twenty buckets of rain water, overflowing when raining. 
It isin a dark corner, covered with Maiden-hair Ferns, on 
ashelf. Ihave three gold fish at present ; could I keep 





more in this tank? and what sort of plants are best to 
put in the tank ?—J.S. 








HOME PETS. 


Worms in Dogs.—In No. 72 of GaR- 
DENING I saw a recipe for worms in dogs, but I 
cannot agree with it ; being a great lover of dogs 
I have kept them of all sorts and sizes, from a 
toy-terrier to a St. Bernard. I make a point to 
get them not more than six weeks old, and I 
manage as follows :—For a puppy of whatever 
sort, until six months old, I omit the evening 
meal ; the following morning I give a pill made 
of equal parts of Kamala powder and Areca Nut, 
the latter freshly ground. I weigh the mixture 
and give two grains to every pound weight of 
the dog ; but no dog, be he ever so large, will 
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require more than two drachms. I make it into 
a pill with flour, place it well back on the 
tongue, and I never have any trouble with the 
pups taking it. In an hourI give from a tea- 
spoonful to two tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
according to the size of the dog; repeat this every 
fourth or even third day until four doses have 
been given. This remedy is quite harmless and 
thoroughly effectual. Ground glass is, to say 
the least, dangerous, and may act in a very 
different way to that intended. The turpentine 
is apt to inflame the kidneys and cause great 
unnecessary suffering to our pets. I omitted to 
say, on no account give the dog oil before giving 
the pills, and let the stomach be, if possible, 
quite empty ; any one can do this by keeping 
the dog a sufficient time without food according 
to age. The great secret in getting rid of worms 
is perseverance. Every three or six months 
dose them until two years old, then once in nine 
or twelve months will do according to their feed- 
ing, whether raw or boiled food. I always boil 
mine, and my dogs do not know the taste of raw 
meat. A tablespoonful of lime water in boiled 
milk to a puppy till nine months old will greatly 
tend to keep down worms,—FANNYCUMS. 


Baths for Cage Birds.—Let them have an occa- 
sional bath during themoulting season ; it will do them 
no harm. 

Canaries for Exhibition.—There are over twenty 
classes for canaries in a good show. “Amateur’s” best plan 
would be to attend some first-class exhibition. He could 
then decide on which class or classes he would like to 
compete in, but if he is an amateur, unless he has plenty 
of time, money, and above all more than Job’s patience, I, 
as an old hand, should not advise breeding exhibition 
birds.—J. F. 

Food for Canaries.—Bread mixed with egg will 
not hurt canaries if ‘A Subscriber” takes care that the 
mixture does not go sour before they eat it. —J. at; , 

Pairing Canaries for Breeding.—March is the 
best time to pair canaries for breeding.—CANARY. 

—— The end of February is the best time to commence 
mating the birds you wish to breed from. I shall be 
happy to give further particulars if necessary.—J. H. 
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THREE BREAKFAST DISHES. , 


Stewed Tomatoes.—Take ten or twelve 
ripe Tomatoes, put them into a small stew-pan 
with a pat of butter and a little pepper and salt. 
Let them stew gently until tender. Serve them 
with their own juice in a deep dish, accom- 
panied with a round of buttered toast. 


Puree of Tomatoes.—Chop an Onion 
finely, stew it with a pat of butter until quite 
tender, but do not let it take colour; then, 
having laid this on one side, take six or eight 
Tomatoes and stew them in a little butter. 
When tender, rub them through a sieve, put the 
pulp and juice into a saucepan with the Onion, 
pepper and salt to taste, a pat of butter, a 
dessert-spoonful of chopped Parsley, and a very 
little chopped Thyme (two or three leaves are 
enough) ; let these ingredients simmer together 
for a few minutes in an uncovered saucepan, 
then poach four eggs, place them in a hot dish, 
and pour the puréeround them, N.B.—Thyme 
has a very powerful taste, and some may prefer 
the Parsley without it. 


Stuffed Tomatoes.—Take eight or ten 
Tomatoes thoroughly ripe, wipe them carefully, 
and take off the stalks. Cut the tops off, and 
with a small spoon carefully scoop out the 
insides without breaking the skin. Have ready 
a chopped Onion stewed tender in butter. Then 
rub the pulp of the Tomatoes through a fine 
sieve, put it into a stewpan with the Onion, a 
little chopped Thyme and Parsley, pepper and 
salt, and a tablespoonful of boiled bacon and 
the same quantity of any cooked meat, both 
finely minced ; add to these a little butter, and 
let the whole simmer for a short time until it 
thickens ; then fill the Tomatoes with the 
mixture, cover them with some well-browned 
bread-crumbs, put them into a dripping tin 
which has been rubbed with a little butter, and 
let them remain in the oven until thoroughly 
heated. Serve on a hot dish.—N. 





Uses of Borage.—Can any one advise me how to 
best make use of Borage? I have a quantity in my gar- 
den, and should be glad to use it as a cure for dropsy in 
the form of tea or anyhow. Should it be cut whilst in 
flower and dried, or how?—H. P. 7. 

Celery a Wholesome and Nutritious 
Vegetable.—Wash and prepare one or two heads of 





Celery, cut in small pieces, boil in sufficient water to 
cover; when quite tender thicken liquor with milk, 
flour, and butter (the three latter previously mixed) ; 
eerie for few minutes, then pepper and salt to taste.— 
ULIA. 
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TRUIACS 
Tae common Tulip (Tulipa Gesneriana) is 
a native of the East, and is the parent of 
the numerous brilliant varieties which are 
used for outdoor culture. ‘T. suaveolens 
and T, preecox are natives of the south of 
Europe, and are the parents of the kinds 
used for forcing in pots, 
including the  well- 
known Due Van Thol, 
which is sometimes con- 
sidered to be a distinct 
species, but which is 
really a form of 'T’. sua- 
veolens. Many of the 
species or wild Tulips, 
from which so many 
fine varieties have been 
raised, are well worth 
growing in hardy plant 
borders. Greig’s Tulip 
(Tulipa Greigi), for ex- 
ample, figured in GAR- 
DENING, page 69, Vol. 
IL, is a handsome and 
as yet rather rare early- 
blooming Tulip. It is 
a native of Turkes- 
tan, whence it was sent 
by Russian collectors 
to the Botanical Gar- 
dens at St. Petersburg 
two or three years ago. 
Of all the known spe- 
cies of Tulip — and 
there are some twenty- 
six—this is perhaps 
the most showy and 
desirable as a garden 
plant. It blooms freely 
in April or May, its 
large goblet - shaped 
flowers being generally 
of a vivid orange-scar- 
let colour; but there 
are also purple and yel- 
low-flowered forms of 
this Tulip. Herr Max 
Leichtlin, of Baden- 
Baden, by whom the 
plant was introduced 
into commerce, tells us 
that its bulbs are so 
extremely hardy that 





they will withstand 
freezing and thawing 
with impunity, and 


that even when the 

leaves are half grown they will endure a 
temperature as low as that of zero without 
any protection. The plant is a vigorous 
grower, attaining a height of from 9 in. to 
15 in., and bearing flowers from 4 in, to 
6 in. in diameter when fully expanded, 
and three or four lance-shaped, glaucous 
leaves with undulated margins, the whole 





of the upper surface being boldly blotched 
with purple or chocolate-brown. ‘TT. sua- 
veolens again is a very early kind, bearing 
sweet-scented red and yellow blossoms well 
worth growing in a border of rich soil. Tu- 
lipa Gesneriana, which we now figure, is one- 
of the finest of the species for border cul- 
ture, whilst there are many other more or 
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THE PARENT OF THE FLORISTS’ TULIP (TULIPA GESNERIANA)., ITALY. 


less beautiful. Now is a good time to 
plant, and, be it remembered, that when 
once well planted the species of Tulips 
need not be disturbed for years if the 
soil is warm and well drained. The bulbs 
of the garden Tulips are usually taken up 
and stored away in summer, but these, if 
left undisturbed in a warm sunny border, 
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increase rapidly and produce plenty of fine 
flowers, but this cannot always be done 
therefore the best way is to have a reserve 
garden to which the Tulips can be removed 
when it is time to commence the summer 
planting. Here the bulbs will not only 
mature themselves, but throw off offsets 
which in two or three years make fine 
flowering bulbs. A good 
light and moist sandy 
soil is the kind of home 
best fitted for the Tu- 
lips during the sum- 
mer. The blooming 
season is not near so 
short as is generally 
supposed, and between 
the earliest and the 
latest flowering kinds 
a considerable time in- 
tervenes. But beds of 
Tulips should be car- 
peted with small tuf- 
ted or creeping plants, 
and there are many 
hardy flowering and 
foliage plants suited 
for the purpose. The 
White Rock Cress 
(Arabisalbida), together 
with its variegated 
form, the Aubrietias, 
Hepaticas, Primroses, 
Cowslip, the drooping 
Catchfly (Silene pen- 
dula), Pansies, early- 
flowering Violas, Saxi- 
frages, the white ILeris 
(I. corifolia), Sedum 
acre aureum, the creep- 
ing Bugle (Ajuga rep- 
tans rubra) and many 
others make excellent 
carpets for beds of 
bulbs. When a collec- 
tion of Tulips is suffi- 
ciently large to ad- 
mit of its being done 
it is a good plan to 
rest the bulbs every 
third year by prevent- 
ing them from bloom- 
ing. They occupy but 
a small space in a re- 
serve garden, and can 
be planted quitethickly. 
In order to grow Tu- 
lips to perfection, a 
light, rich, well-drained 
soil is required, but as their roots rarely 
extend more than 9 in. or 10 in. from the 
bulb, a position is easily made for them. 
They should be planted with from 3 in. to 
4 in. of soil above the crown of the bulb ; 
if planted nearer the surface and a severe 
winter follows, they have an odd way of 
burrowing to the required depth, and pro- 














































































































































































ducing a fresh bulb there, to the injury of 
the flower. When the flowering is_ over, 
the flower-stem should be cut off, the leaves 
should be kept green and healthy until 
they wither naturally, when the bulbs 
may be lifted and laid in a dry, airy 
place out of sunshine for a fortnight or so, 
when the roots and leaves may be cleared 
away, offsets separated, and the bulbs stored 
in a dark dry place until October. 








FRUIT. 


NOTES ON PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 
Tun best time to move deciduous trees is from 
the time they begin to lose their leaves until 
the sap begins to rise inspring. The lighter and 
drier the soil the earlier we should plant, in 
order that the trees by beginning to take root 
during the winter may more easily withstand 
the droughts of summer, to which they may 
be exposed. The stiffer and wetter the soil the 
later should we plant, in order to prevent the 
rotting of roots whose wounds are yet unhealed, 
an event probable in ground surcharged with 
moisture during winter. 

The soil should have been trenched some time 
before beginning to plant, and just before 
planting, the surface of the soil, if poor, may 
have had a little manure added to it, but in 
general this is not necessary. 

Fruit trees being rather delicate should be 
lifted with great care; they should never be 
torn up, and the roots, if resisting, cut off with 
the spade, as if they were superfluous organs. 
The preservation of the roots is of the greatest 
importance to the success of the operation. The 
greatest possible quantity of fibrous roots should 
be preserved uninjured. 

The best time to plant is during mild, but not 
wet weather, Avoid planting during cold and 
drying winds, which destroy the fibrous roots, 
and also during frost, for the roots are far more 
sensible to cold than the stems. A few degrees 
below freezing point is sufficient to injure the 
roots of the greater number of fruit trees. When- 
ever we are obliged to plant in spring, itis well to 
take up the trees during winter and lay them 
down temporarily in a trench ; the vegetation of 
the trees is thus retarded, and they will bear be- 
ing planted out later. 

Trees taken up in February and thus treated 
may be successfully planted out as late as the 
middle of May. 

If the trees have to travel before being plan- 
ted the greatest care should be taken to prevent 
the roots getting dry or being frozen on the way, 
and if the distance be great, the roots should be 
dipped into a rather liquid mixture of clay and 
cow manure, which, as it dries upon the roots, 
will preserve them from contact with the air, 
and afterwards the trees must be carefully 
packed, taking especial care of the roots. 

The next operation is dressing the roots. 
Notwithstanding all the care that may have 
been taken, a certain quantity of the roots will 
either be found broken or dried by contact with 
the air. All these injured parts must be cut off 
with a sharp knife immediately above the 
damaged portion. The cut should be made 
underneath the limb, so as to let the section rest 
upon the soil, These wounds will heal, and the 
extremities will soon throw out a quantity of 
rootlets, replacing those that were destroyed. 
If we had not removed the injured parts the 
wounds would have become diseased and the 
roots unhealthy, and of no use to the tree. If 
we are foreed to suppress a portion of the roots, 
then are we equally obliged to shorten the stem, 
in order to obtain an equilibrium between the 
respective extent of these two organs. As 
it is the extremities of the roots alone that are en- 
dowed with the faculty of absorption, and 
as many of these have been destroyed in trans- 
planting, therefore must the tree develop new 
roots before it can recover; and as the leaves 
are the generating organs of the roots, it follows 
that a tree will recover if it develops shoots 
and leaves; but if a tree has lost about one- 
third of its roots in transplanting, and the stem 
remains its full length, then the small amount 
of sap supplied by the roots is insufficient to 
nourish the number of buds on the stem, These 
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buds will expand in summer in little rosettes of 
puny leaves, incompetent to act in the formation 
of new roots. If the tree after a year’s growth 
be taken up, the roots will be found in exactly 
the same condition as on the day in which it was 
planted ; whereas if when planting the tree we 
suppress a portion of the stem equiva- 
lent to the loss the roots may _ have 
sustained, then the quantity of sap supplied by 
the roots remaining the same, but the number 
of buds being reduced, each of them will re- 
ceive a larger supply, and will thus produce 
shoots and leaves fit to act in the formation of 
roots, and the tree recovers. 


If the trees have been some days travelling 
and the roots are more or less dry, it is a good 
plan to plunge them for a dayinto water, to which 
may be added a little liquid manure, At all 
events it will be found advantageous after dress- 
ing the roots to dip them into a liquid mixture 
of clay and cowdung, completing this operation 
by dusting them over with wood-ashes. The 
development of rootlets is so stimulated by this 
coating, that plants thus treated gain nearly a 
year on the time necessary for their perfect 
recovery. 

As to the depth at which to plant, the roots 
should be so placed that on the one hand they 
may receive the influence of the air, while on 
the other they should be guaranteed against 
drought. To fulfil these conditions the mean 
depth should be about 2 in., and the collar of 
the root should be so placed that when the soil 
sinks to its normal level this collar may be 2 in. 
below the surface of the soil. Our practice 
should, however, vary slightly, according to the 
nature of the soil. In a very light soil, and 
one consequently exposed to drought, the depth 
may be increased to 4 in., while in compact and 
damp soils the collar of the root should be on a 
level with the soil. 

Trees grafted or budded low should have the 
junction of the graft with the stock at least 
1 in. above the surface of the soil ; without this 
precaution the graft might develop’ roots and 
the tree become a free stock. There are, more- 
over, certain trees, such as the Peach, when 
grafted on the Almond or free stock, and the 
Cherry grafted on Mahaleb, that must in all 
cases be planted with the collar of the root 
level with the surface of the soil. If planted 
deeper, the roots will frequently rot and the 
tree perish. It is better to plant too shallow 
than too deep; in the former case the roots will 
sink to a proper depth, whereas in the latter 
they rot. 

In planting, a hole must be made in the 
ground sufficiently large to receive the roots of 
the trees without restraint. For standards it 
is sufficient to place the stem in a vertical 
position, but for wall trees the graft should be 
placed outwards, in order to shade the wounded 
part from the sun, as it thus heals much more 
quickly, 

Wall trees should be so placed that the base 
of the stem may be about 16 in. from the wall, 
and the top of the tree slope towards and touch 
the wall. The roots should be spread with 
great care, and the hole filled up with fine earth 
or compost, so as to penetrate between the 
fibrous roots. The earth is then very lightly 
pressed; if dry it is better to water. Young 
trees raised in a nursery mutually protect each 
other from the heat of the sun and the action of 
drying winds. These, when planted out, are 
suddenly isolated and exposed to variations of 
temperature, and thus it sometimes happens 
that their tender bark hardens rapidly, loses its 
elasticity, refuses to expand with the swelling 
of the stem, and strangles the circulation of the 
sap. To prevent this accident, to diminish 
evaporation, and to protect the tree until rooted, 
a wash of lime, to which is added one-fourth 
in bulk of clay, may be brushed over the stem. 

OmBv. 


Free-bearing Pear.—If any readers of 
tARDENING should be thinking of planting 
Pear trees against a wall this autumn, and do 
not know what kind to. plant, I would advise 
them to plant a tree or more of Glou Morceau. 
It is a sure bearer of fine large Pears ; one fruit I 
had weighed 11 oz. this year, andmany morenear 
that weight; they keep well till Christmas. 
Trees that have been under my management for 
the last ten years have not failed to bear a fair 
crop every year. They are planted on a west 
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wall in a gravelly soil ten miles west of London. 
th 


Marie Louise d’Uccle*Pear.—This is a 
dessert Pear of the highest merit. Here it is 
superior to, and ripens about ten days earlier 
than, the Marie Louise, Its flesh is fine-grained, 
buttery, and melting, very juicy, and richly- 
flaveured'; the tree is quite hardy, a good_bearer, 
and likes a rather heavy clay soil.—R. N 
Lolkingham. 

Restricting Roots of Fig Trees.—Few 
fruit trees succeed for so long a period in a 
limited root area as the Fig, a tact to which 
the old, yet prolific, subjects that one often 
meets with in pots amply testify. In open air 
culture, on the other hand, barrenness is pro- 
duced by over luxuriance and unripe wood ; and 
therefore it becomes necessary to restrict the 
roots, so that short-jointed well-ripened wood 
may be secured. Under these conditions an 
annual crop of fruit may be counted on with 
more certainty than in the case /of any fruit 
grown. We have herea south wall planted with 
Fig trees, the roots of which are effectually con- 
fined by the back wall—sunk 3 ft. deep—of a 
range of pits only 3 ft. distant from their stems. 
This narrow space is used,as a foot-path, and 
the soil has thus become so hard that no other 
kind of fruit tree will grow at all satisfactorily. 
Yet the Figs succeed admirably, and ripen their 
fruit considerably earlier than those having un- 
limited root-room. When very heavy crops are 
swelling off on trees whose roots are thus re- 
stricted, a few thorough soakings of liquid ma- 
nure will materially increase the size of the 
fruit.—J. G., Suffolk. 


ak 








Preserving Flowers and Fruit.— 
Fruit and flowers may be preserved from decay 
and fading by immersing them in a solution of 
gum-arabic and water two or three times, wait- 
ing a sufficient time between each immersion to 
allow the gum to dry, This process covers the 
surfaces of the fruit with a thin coating of the 
gum, which is entirely impervious to the air, 
and thus prevents the decay of the fruit or the 
withering of the flower. Roses thus preserved 
have all the beauty of freshly-plucked ones, 
though they have been separated from the parent 
stem for many months. To insure success in 
experiments of this kind, it should be borne in 
mind that the whole surface must be com- 
pletely covered ; for if the air only gets 
entrance at a pin-hole, the labour will all be 
lost. In preserving specimens of fruit parti- 
cular care should be taken to cover the stem, 
end and all, with the gum. A good way is to 
wind a thread of silk about the stem, and then 
sink it slowly in the solution, which should 
not be so strong as to leave a particle of the 
gum undissolved. The gum is so perfectly 
transparent that you can with difficulty detect 
its presence, except by the touch. 





NOTICE. 


The Garden.—We understand that, with 
the view of making Zhe Garden more acces- 
sible to all classes interested in the subjects 
of which it treats, its price will henceforward be 
Fourpence per Week, instead of Sixpence, as 
heretofore. It will at the same time be increased 
in size to forty pages, and will, as usual for 
years past, contain every week a faithfully- 
executed Coloured Plate of some. beautiful 
new or rare flower of value for our gardens. 
It is proposed to make it the most trustworthy 
magazine figuring plants that is now published, 
and a high-class journal in one, at a price within 
the reach of all. As such, it is believed it will 
meet with the support of all interested in gardens 
or the art of gardening. 


The Garden, in all cases where it is possible, 
should be obtained through a Newsagent, Book- 
seller, or at a Railway Bookstall, delivered 
flat or unfolded, so that injury to the Coloured 
Plate and Engravings may be avoided. Where, | 
however, in country districts it may not be thus 
obtained with regularity, the best way is to 
forward Subscriptions to the Office direct, 

Terms of Subscription.—1l2 months, 
post free, in advance, 19s. 6d.; 6 months, 
9s. 9d. ; 3 months, 5s. The Garden is posted 
regularly to America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Russia, Spain, and West Indies, for 12 
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months, at 24s. P.0.0. payable to THos, 
Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 








TOWN GARDENING. 


(Continued from page 414. ) 

Rockeries.—A rockery is easily construc- 
ted, and should find a place in every garden 
if there is a suitable position for it. London 
Pride, Creeping Jenny, and Stonecrop will 
grow almost anywhere, and some of the 
hardiest and most robust-growing Ferns may 
also be tried if the situation is at all favourable, 
put these are apt to get very scrubby and 
stunted in dusty and smoky corners. If you 
want good Ferns, and do not mind the ex- 
pense, cover a corner over with glass, so as to 
form a miniature greenhouse or high frame. In 
such a place nearly all the hardy British Ferns 
_ will grow luxuriantly ; they require but_ little 
air, and should have plenty of water when in 
crowth. For such a glass case or Fernery the 
best are Athyrium Filix-foemina (the Lady Fern), 
Polystichum angulare, and aculeatum, Poly- 
podium vulgare and perhaps P. phegopteris and 
dryopteris, but these two last would require 
special soil and careful cultivation ; in fact, all 
Ferns should have good fresh soil to grow in, as 
they have a great objection to spent or over- 
worked material. The male Fern (Lastrea Filix- 
mas) is apt to grow too large for such a case, 
unless this is of a good size. It does well for 
a rockery out-of-doors. Lastrea dilatata, the 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium), and the Ceterach 
officinarum do well; but the more delicate 
Ferns, such as the Hard Fern (Blechnum), and 
the Moonworts, Adder’s-tongue, the Bladder 
Ferns, the Spleenworts (with the exception of 
Asplenium Adiantum migrum and A. Ruta- 
muraria), require purer air than they can get in 
a town. The best soil for Ferns is a light, 
sandy, peaty loam, with plenty of fibre in it, 
such as the soil from a common, or it may be 
made artificially by mixing about equal parts 
of good loam, such as is used by florists, and 
peat, with a little leaf-mould and plenty of 
silver sand, The place where they grow 
should be well drained, so that plenty of water 

may be applied to them when in growth. 


Flowering Plants.—Returning to flower- 
ing plants, we think that the bedding-out system 
is overdone in the present day. It is very 
expensive, and the beds are only in beauty for a 
little more than three months, or four at the 
outside. If done at all it must be done well, 
only well-grown and hardened plants of suitable 
kinds be employed, and all of each variety must 
be nearly identical in height, shape, habit, &c. 
So we advise, do not have your garden all 
straight lines and regular curves of exactly 
similar plants, but though these are very well, 
and indeed desirable to a moderate extent, vary 
their mathematical precision by a mixed border 
or two and a few beds for. specially favourite 
flowers ; for bear in mind that plants never do 
so well as when they have a specially prepared 
bed all to themselves. This should be, of 
course, made in the most suitable position as 
to sun, shade, &c., that can be had, and if 
the bed is formed and filled with just the 
kind of soilin which the plants most delight, 
far better results will be given than where a 
number of different families are mixed together, 
and the soil, &c., has to be the best mean or 
average that you can strike amongst the re- 
quirements of all. 

Designs for Flower Beds.—Regarding 
designs for flower beds, any one possessing a 
fairly correct eye and average amount of taste 
can design and cut out suitable shapes. We 
always merely measure and peg out the 
principal points, corners, &c., of the beds on the 
turf, take a sharp spade and cut the design out 
straight away without any bother of plans or 
patterns, and no assistance but a line for 
straight edges, perhaps. Diamonds, circles, 
ovals, crescents, and such simple shapes we 
consider far more suitable, especially, where 





room is limited, than more intricate designs, 
thouch such as well proportioned stars, Greek 
crosses, &e., are very effective under certain 
circumstances. 

Contrasting Colours.—As to contrast- 
ing the different colours in the beds, let every 
one follow his taste, as what pleases one is 
sometimes almost offensive to the eye of 


a 
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another ; almost any reasonable combination, 
always aiming at obtaining as effective a con- 
trast of one colour with another, will look 
well if well carried out. This is the one great 
secret of successful carpet bedding. The beds 
must have been well cut out, i.e.,.no crooked 
lines or irregular curves allowed, and in the 
planting all the ‘‘stuff” must be, as remarked 
above, as even as possible, and have all lines, 
&e., as carefully drawn and filled in as you can; 
in fact, all in this respect should be perfect. In 
Nature colours harmonise far better than they 
do in art; as, for instance, yellow Calceolarias 
look very well against scarlet Geraniums ina 
border, and yet yellow and red contrasted in a 
picture are anything but pleasing, Of course 
two different shades of any colour must not be 
put together, unless where a regular gradation 
is employed, as crimson, scarlet, pink, blush, 
and white, in Geraniums or other plants, which 
sometimes look very well. Blue and red, and 
especially blue and purple or red and purple, 
are shocking. Some of the best contrasts we 
know are—red next white, such as a ring of 
scarlet Geraniums round a large plant of Cine- 
raria maritima, or Centaurea candidissima, or 
vice versa ; blue and white, such as Lobelia next 
arow ef white Verbenas or Petunias, or blue 
and white Verbenas contiguous; Amarantus 
mel. ruber looks well next a white-leaved 
Centaurea or Cineraria, and one of the pretiiest 
is arow of white-leaved Geranium, as Flower 
of Spring, next a row of dark purple Pansy, 
only neither of these, the Pansy especially, do 
well in towns. Except in the case of carpet 
bedding proper, the plants should be arranged 
according to height, so as to slope from the 
centre downwards towards the sides. Something 
tall for the centre, a Canna or two, a group of 
striped Maize, or an old and large plant of 
Cineraria maritima, does well ; then the others 
should be graduated in height as well as con- 
trasted in colour. It isa great pity that the 
variegated-leaved Geraniums do not succeed in 
towns, they areso useful. But there are plenty 
of other things. One good design is, a purple- 
leaved Canna in the centre, then a ring of 
Cineraria maritima or candidissima, then scarlet 
Geraniums, then a ring of Calceolarias (yellow), 
and an edge of Lobelia, or if there is room get 
something else in between the last two, 
preferably white; or a large plant of Cineraria 
candidissima, or a clump of striped Maize for 
the centre, outside that scarlet Geraniums, then 
white Petunias, or white Phlox Drummondi, 
and an edge of Lobelia, or if the bed is large 
have a ring of Amarantus mel. ruber outside 
the white, and (then Golden Feather for the 
edge. 


It is of no use ‘attempting to get such things 
as Coleus, Alternantheras, Iresines, &c., to 
grow in the smoky air of a town, though 
Ageratums may be made to do fairly well. And 
what is known as ‘‘spring bedding,” lovely as 
it is, must not be tried either, or if it is, failure 
is sure to result; in short, all such things as 
Pansies, Violas, Alyssum, Myosotis (Forget-me 
not), &c., will not do any good, andit is no use 
attempting them. 

In fine, plant your garden as thickly as you 
can, for some of the things are sure to fail in 
some way ; if one thing does not succeed, try 
another, Plant plenty of Vines, Virginian Creeper, 
Ivy, and Jasmine to cover all bare walls, and 
put a plant of some sort in wherever it is likely 
to do well. 

Soil. 


This if often found to be very unsuitable for 
the healthy growth of plants. lLHither it is, 
from long neglect, want of manure,  over- 
draining, &c., wretchedly poor, dusty and 
dry, and often consists more of rubbish, 
broken tiles, and slates, and such-like, than 
of anything worth the name of soil; or in 
damp and low localities it is often the very 
opposite of this—heavy, black, sticky, sodden, 
and utterly unwholesome. This last is far 
worse than the first, and» can hardly be brought 
into a wholesome state by any means ; perhaps 
the best way would be to burn it all if. it 
cannot be altogether removed. In laying out 
a garden in town where either of these con- 
ditions are approached, or indeed in any case, 
by far the: best thing to do is, after having 
settled on the plan to be carried out, to remove 
all the soil from the beds to a depth of 2 ft., or 
or 3ft,, have it taken right away, and after 
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having made the bottom smooth and hard, put 
6 in. or Sin. of broken bricks, ballast, or good 
rubble of any kind’for drainage ; on that a layer 
of turf sods turned upside down, and then fill 
up the beds with good fresh soil from the 
country, varying slightly in its nature according 
to the class of plants desired to be grown. Good 
mellow fibrous loam, enriched with a moderate 
quantity of well-rotted manure of some kind, 
and if at all stiff, lightened with silver or river 
sand, is about the best stuff for general purposes, 
but the most suitable soil for each class of plant 
will be given in the articles on each farther 
on. 
Turfy loam, suitable for this purpose, can 
be purchased in London for about 10s. per cart- 
load. But where this cannot be done (and it 
is certainly expensive), and if the soil is not 
utterly useless, a great deal may be done to 
improve it. Where itis too light and rubbishy, 
the beds should be dug out nearly 3 ft. deep, 
and at that depth a stratum of heavier, moister 
mould is often to be met with. If so, set it by 
itself, reserving only a little of the best of it to 
be brought to the top, as having been shut out 
from the action of the sun and air for so long, 
it is not at all in a suitable state for plants to 
grow in, however good it may be in itself ; then 
if drainage is deficient, put 6in. or 8 in. of 
rubble in the bottom, and over that the turf 
sods, as before mentioned, that is, if they can 
be had ; if not, littery manure will do. Above 
that put the heavier portion of the soil, 
mixed with manure, and for the top 12 in. or 
15 in. ; use the ordinary soil of the garden, 
roughly sifted, all rubbish removed, and mixed 
with plenty of rotten manure, and, if possible, 
a good proportion of good fresh maiden loam on 
the top, or worked in near the surface. Leaf- 
mould (thoroughly decayed leaves) is very use- 
ful, and for most flowers is preferable to a 
quantity of manure, especially if this is not 
very old and rotten. Beds made as described 
will last for many years, and afford the best 
possible chance of success to such plants as 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, &c., as well as 
to all kinds of annuals, though there are 
some plants, as Primroses, Violets, Pansies, and 
Hollyhocks, that prefer a closer’ and more 
retentive soil than such a plan as this would 
give. If it were desired to grow such as these, 
it would be advisable, unless the ground were 
naturally insufficiently drained, to leave out 
the drainage, and merely ‘‘trench” and 
manure the soil to a good depth. 

Manure.—Where one hasa garden in town 
there is no excuse for practising economy in the 
matter of manure on the ground of its expense. 
In London goodstablemanure can be had (fresh) for 
about ls. per cartload, and can, indeed, often be 
obtained merely by bringing it away. Spent 
or used Hops can also be had for nothing, or 
next to nothing, at most breweries in town, and 
nothing can be better in the garden than these ; 
their uses are almost countless. When fresh, 
they make of themselves, and with but little 
turning to sweeten, a gentle and useful hotbed. 
In this they are much superior to stable manure ; 
every gardener knows what a nuisance the labour 
and delay of the frequent turnings. necessary to 
bring manure into a sweet and useful condition 
is, whereas Hops require little or none of this 
trouble, but may be put together almost imme- 
diately, and are, in addition, never so rank and 
dangerous as the other. When rotted they are 
equal, and for some things, such as vegetables, 
superier to manure, when dug into the ground. 
When a few months old, and the fermentation is 
well over, a handful put over the drainage is the 
best possible thing in potting nearly all kinds of 
plants, excepting, of course, all hard-wooded 
subjects, for which only clean Moss should be 
used. When pretty well rotted, too, Hops may 
be used with great success for filling boxes in 
which to prick out Pyrethrum (Golden Feather) 
and other similar plants. Little or no soil is 
needed, except just a surfacing for small things, 
as Lobelias, and it is astonishing what a free, 
rapid, rnd healthy growth such plants make in 
this material. We always use it largely in the 
shallow boxes used for pricking out nearly all 
seedling plants, only putting 1 in. or so of soil 
on the top. For plunging pots in frames, green- 
houses, or out-of-doors, either when it is in a 
heating state or afterwards, nothing surpasses it, 
and when very old and decayed, it is good as 
part of the compost for large pots or boxes, 
where lightness of staple is required 
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Tan can also be almost always easily and 
cheaply obtained in London and most large 
towns, and after a long experience we have 
found that nothing makes such a good, lasting, 
and useful hotbed for raising seeds, strik- 
ing cuttings, &c., as fresh tan mixed with a 
smaller or greater proportion of stable manure. 
In the early spring, when a good heat is 
wanted, use about equal parts of the tan and 
manure, either mixed or in layers, preferring 
the former, and covering with 6 in. or 8 in. of 
fresh clean tan ; it is so clean, and sweet, and 
pleasant to plunge the pots in, and no earth is 
needed. As the weather gets warmer less and 
less manure is needed, and in summer only a 
very small proportion, or none at all, 1s re- 
quired, The superiority of tan over all other 
heating material is, that it is drier and more 
open in character, and never gets into that nasty 
sodden and caked condition stable manure is 
apt to do. It does not give off nearly so much 
steam as manure, thereby giving a drier atmo- 
sphere inside the frame ; and especially for early 
work any gardener knows what an advantage 
that is, remembering his sad experiences of 
costly and carefully-reared seedlings all damped 
off in a single night from too much steam, 
What little steam there is from tan is notrank, 
but sweet almost from the first, so that plants 
or seed-pans may be placed in the frame far 
sooner than when manure is used. This leads 
us to remark that town gardeners have a by- 
no-means-to-be-despised advantage, viz., that 
the air being so much drier than in the 
country, damping off is not nearly such a 
serious difficulty. When living in the heart of 
London we hardly knew what damping meant. 
Frames were shut up close every night during 
the spring and no harm 
ensued, but on remov- 
ing to the country 
again it took a long 
time to get accustomed 
to the altered circum- 
stances, and many a 
fine pot or pan of seed- 
lings were lost. 


Potting Soil. — 


erected, with bins for soil and manures, sand, 
&c. ; such a place is extremely useful in many 
ways, especially if it can be warmed in winter 
a little in some way ; it can then be used for 
storing the dry roots of Dahlias, Fuchsias, and 
other things, and the soil kept in such a place is 
always warm enough for use. Where the luxury 
of a potting shed cannot be had, have a bench 
fixed in some convenient corner of the yard or 
other suitable place, under cover if possible, as 
a sudden shower often brings a batch of potting 
to an untimely end. 


(To be continued. ) 











House and Window Gardening. 





Growing Bulbs in Boxes.—One of the 
best methods of growing Hyacinths, Snowdrops, 
and Polyanthus Narcissus for room decoration in 
the spring is to plant the bulbs at once in boxes 
of light, rich, loamy soil, after which they should 
be placed in a shady corner, and covered to a 
depth of from 4 in. to 6 in. with common yellow 
sand or coal ashes. The object of this is to 
keep the bulbs moist and firmly in their places 
until they have rooted freely into the soil, and 
also to protect them from any sudden changes of 
temperature. It is usual for amateurs to neglect 
this part of bulb culture entirely, and this 
accounts ina great measure for their non-suc- 
cess in bulb growing. The bulbs are bought and 
potted or planted in boxes, and subjected to the 
temperature of a warm room, a proceeding 
which at once causes the growth to be weak and 
colourless, the usual result being either puny 
few-flowered spikes, or no flowers at all, a state 











The various kinds of soil 


covered with some ei AW Dee 
waterproof material, and 

should stand on a dry 

bottom, impervious to 

worms ; this keeps the 

soil dry in wet weather and moist in dry weather. 
A nice supply of nice fibrous yellow loam is of 
great importance, and a heap of a commoner 
description for ordinary purposes, well decayed 
leaf-mould, ditto manure, peat, and silver sand 
should all have a place. All should be kept 
separate, at least where a variety of plants is 
grown, as nearly everything needs a slightly'dif- 
ferent compost ‘in which to do its best. It is 
well, however, to have a‘good;heap of ordinary 
potting mould ready mixed. This should con- 
sist of about two-thirds good sound turfy loam 
and the other third of well decayed manure, 
with a little leaf-mould and silver sand, enough 
to insure porosity. If the loam is sandy, use 
less sand ; if stiff, use more; and if itis poor, 
add a little more manure. This soil will be 
suitable for Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, 
and most ordinary pot plants. For young struck 
plants or seedlings, when putting them into 
small pots use (as a rule) about two parts leaf- 
mould, one of loam, one or two parts of sand, 
and nomanure. ‘This will do for young Fuchsias, 
Verbenas, Primulas, Cinerarias, and Balsams ; 
also, with more sand, for striking cuttings of all 
soft-wooded plants. For sowing seeds, especi- 
ally fine ones, as Lobelias, Primulas, Petunias, 
&c., use fine leaf-mould and sand in equal parts, 
the finest on the top. 

Potting.—Where much potting, &c., has to 
be done, all should be performed systematically 
and orderly, or a great waste of time and money 
will result. Unless where there is absolutely 
no other place in which to do it, potting should 
never be done in a greenhouse, neither should 
any heaps of soil or anything of the kind be 
kept there. In a greenhouse cleanliness should 
reign paramount; no empty, or at least dirty, 
pots or empty boxes should beseen. Wherever 
practicable, a proper potting shed should be 
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should be kept in bins, Mt 
if possible, or in heaps, 3 (> 
and they must be well ines ll 
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Box of Spring Bulbs. 


of things which is commonly accounted for by 
accusing the seedsman of having sold bad bulbs. 
After planting the bulbs, however, in the boxes, 
and banking them up out-of-doors with sand or 
ashes, then the question arises—How long they 
are to remain thus before they are brought into 
the room or window? But this is a matter of 
no very great importance—they may remain at 
least a month or six weeks, after which it will 
be found that the plump yellowish-green buds 
have pushed into the sand, a tolerably sure sign 
that the roots are at work in the soil below. If 
more than one box is filled with bulbs one can 
remain a month under the sand, after which the 
latter should be cleared off, taking care not to 
injure the bulb growths in the operation, and 
having levelled the soil about the bulbs, wash 
the box and place it near or in the window. 
The other boxes may be removed at intervals of 
a week or a fortnight, so as to have the flowers 
in gradual succession, and in this manner the 
room or window garden can be kept gay for two 
or three months in the spring. As to planting 
the bulbs, it is a general rule to plant Snow- 
drops about 2 in. deep in the soil; the same 
applies to Crocuses, while little more than two- 
thirds of the bulbs of Hyacinths and Narcissi 
are buried in the soil, that is when they are 
grown in pots or boxes. When planted in the 
open beds or borders, however, they are buried 
just like all other bulbous plants. Our illustra- 
tion represents a box of spring flowering bulbs, 
and it is difficult to imagine a more pleasing 
room or window ornament during the early 
spring months. Of course all the bulbs named 
are quite hardy, and while some of the more or- 
namental boxes are brought inside, others—or- 
dinary window boxes—may be placed on the 
sill outside, where the bulbs will bloom nearly 
as well as those indoors, but a little later, 
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ROSES. 
Planting Roses.—Those who wish to| 
make plantations of Roses should at once set to 
work and make the best of the fine weather. 
Those who have not selected their plants should | 
at once do so, for by planting early and giving 
them a fair chance of rooting, a good supply ot 
Roses will be ensured the following season. | 
Well-rooted, strong plants should be selected, | 
and it is well to remember that Roses on their 
own roots, or on the Brier, are superior to those 
on any other stock. They do well on the 
Manetti, but their suckers often prove trouble- | 
some, and when the plants grow strongly the | 
buds are liable to be pushed off, Where Roses 
are required for planting upon lawns in the form | 
of umbrella trees, pyramids, or bushes, strong | 
plants of the most vigorous-growing varieties 
should be selected, such as Baronne Prévost 
and Jules Margottin ; the ground should be spe- 
cially prepared for standards. Planted in this 
way, the subsoil should be taken out of a circle 
5 ft. in diameter, and filled in with good drain- 
age and plenty of good loam and rotten cow 
manure. Plant and tread all firm, and in plac- 
ing the turf allow enough soil to admit of the 
turf settling down to its original level in the 
spring. In clearing out Rose plantations and 
digging borders, the long autumn-straggling 
shoots should be shortened back, so as to give 
the plants a neat appearance until the spring 
pruning time has arrived. Trellis or pole Roses 
should be slightly pruned back and tied in with 
the same object.. Cuttings may still be made 
and inserted out-of-doors if required. Rose beds 
should be dug over and manured, great care 
being taken in digging between the plants not 
to break their fibrous roots. Carefully root out 
all suckers as the digging proceeds, as it saves 
much trouble the following season if they are 
now removed with a sharp knife. 


Manuring Roses.—Although quite op- 
posed to the theory enunciated in GARDENING 
on this subject by ‘‘ D. T. F.,” I am very glad it 
has been broached, because I consider it requires 
ventilation. ‘‘D, T. F.” commences with a 
dictum with which I acquiesce—viz., Rose 
trees (?) want feeding ;” and 1 also agree with him 
in his remark that ‘‘ there is a proper time for 
manuring Roses,” and also that they require food 
in a state fit for their immediate consumption, 
and that it shall be given ata time when the 
plant is capable of consuming it. But I main- 
tain that it is useless giving a stimulant to 
Rose trees, or any other plant or tree, unless the 
roots are in a fit state to absorb it, and I also 
maintain that Rose trees cannot receive any 
benefit whatever from manure applied to them 
after they have, to use a homely expression, 
‘* gone to sleep.” I join issue with ‘‘ D. T. F.” 
in his statement that ‘‘ the roots of Rose trees 
are abnormally active during the winter,” and I 
ask him to give his reason for that assertion, and 
to give me any other example of a plant that 
absorbs food given to it whilst in a dormant 
state. Let him dig up a Rose tree, or any other 
plant, in summer, and again in winter, and 
observe the white rootlets in the former and 
their absence in the latter season, and then say 
they are as capable of absorbing nourishment at 
one time as at the other. I maintain that when 
a plant is dormant it cannot take nourishment 
of any kind—the same with an animal or human 
being. When a plant is growing food must be 
given at a time congenial to their nature, and in 
a state fit for their consumption. Liquid 
mauure is the food par excellence for Rose trees, 
and the bloom of a Rose tree depends very much 
upon the treatment the tree receives immediately 
after it has bloomed previously, as in the case of 
numberless other plants, and saturation with 
sewage in March or April will not be as_bene- 
ficial in obtaining good blossoms as if applied in 
the previous July and August. To have Roses 
you must have strong wood, and if itis not there 
in March it cannot be therein June. The only 
way to attain this end is by liberal treatment 
when the tree is in a growing condition, and can 
absorb nourishing food. Saturating Roses in 
March and April, before the bloom buds show, 
with sewage or strong manure, would have 4 
tendency to produce wood and leaves instead 
of blooms, but if given after the bloom bud: 
show, it might assist the tree to carry a greate: 
number of flowers, but nothing more, — 
CALCARIA, 














' Rubens, and Souvenir de la Malmaison invalu- 
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glazed all the 
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Roses in Pots.—These should now be 
glass, or in some open sheds (if 
better), and if the protection of 
a shed cannot be afforded them the Hybrid 
Perpetuals should be plunged in some old tan 
or Cocoa-nut fibre, or in ashes, so as to protect 
their roots from frost. Tea varieties can be 
stowed away in cold pits or frames that are 
not in use, or, better still, in cold houses. In 
removing Roses to their winter quarters, select 
some of the best of the late-flowering kinds 
and place them in a cool, airy house. Water 
them sparingly ; remove all buds and leaves 
that are damping off ; dust with sulphur should 
mildew show itself; and by careful treatment 
in this way a supply of cut flowers may be 
had up to Christmas. I have found good plants 
of such sorts as Gloire de Dijon, Madame Fal- 
cot, Madame de St. Joseph, Safrano, Goubault, 


able for flowering in autumn and winter. These, 
under ordinary treatment, produce plenty of 
wood as well as flowers. Maréchal Niel should 
oceupy a house in which there is some artificial 
heat in winter to encourage growth and induce 
the buds to expand. I have always been suc- 
cessful in forcing this variety, which I start 
in November, subjecting it to about the same 
treatment as that usually given to an early 
Vinery till the buds show themselves, after 
which syringing must be discontinued, as water 
is apt to blacken and spoil the flowers. Under 
skilful treatment, Maréchal Niel will produce 
plenty of fine flowers at Christmas and all 
through the months of January and February. 
I would recommend every one to grow a few 
standard Roses for winter work, and where 
they cannot be got from a nursery, this is a 
good time to lift such plants from the open 
ground and pot them.—H. G. 


Belle Lyonnaise Tea-scented Rose. 
—This nearly equals Maréchal Niel in useful- 
ness. It has the habit of Gloire de Dijon, but 
is very superior to it in colour, being a deep 
eanary-yellow. It is, in short, a first-class 
Rose for indoor culture. The characteristic 
of this Rose is, it always seems to bloom late, 
while Maréchal Niel prefers showing its beauty 
in spring, As an autumn-blooming creeper it 
may be strongly recommended.—C. 








THE SHRUBBERY, 





Berberis Hedges. — Berberis asiatica 
thrives well in isolated positions, and also as a 
background shrub, as it grows rapidly and 
fruits most freely where exposed. As a hedge 
plant it is unequalled for rapidity of growth and 
general appearance. We have hedges of it here 
many years old, carefully shorn, and varying 
from 2 ft. to 6 ft. in height, according to circum- 
stances, as in many cases it forms fences to the 
gardens of our cottagers ; such hedges should be 
shorn twice a year, viz., at the end of June or 
early in July, and again at the end of February. 
By the summer shearing the plantis made almost 
an evergreen, as the autumnal growth retains its 
leaves much longer than it otherwise would do ; 
as a field hedge, the winter shearing would be 
sufficient. Should the hedge be neglected for a 
few years, it naturally grows upwards, and gets 
naked at the bottom, a fault that may be readily 
and completely remedied in one season by cut- 
ting it down to the required height. Young 
stock of this Berberis is easily raised from seed. 
—J.G., Heeter. 


Hardiness of Fever Gum Trees.— 
I have frequently seen questions in GARDENING 
regarding the hardiness of Eucalyptus globulus. 
Last February I obtained from a nursery two 
seedlings a few inches high, and at once planted 
them out in the open border. This was cruel 
treatment, especially in a Scotch climate and 
during such bitter weather. Both plants were 
sorely pinched by the severe cold a biting east 
winds, but survived, and have during these 
eight months grown into two handsome young 
trees 6 ft. high, their beautiful glaucous foliage 
standing out most distinctly from all else in 
the herbaceous border. From both having stood 
such a severe test last winter when so young 
and tender, and when they were transplanted 
from the hothouse without hardening, I have 


a good hope they may prove quite hardy, more 
especia!'y as the lower part of the stems have 


rs 
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acquired a tree-like bark. I am not aware of 
such a severe test having been made, and 80 
send you this for what it may be worth.— 
W.T. B. 


A Winter-flowering Wall Plant.— 
Garrya elliptica is one of the most attractive of 
all ornamental-flowering evergreen shrubs. It 
grows from 6 ft. to 10 ft. high, and has a 
rather dense and spreading head, furnished 
with numerous slender shoots, which are downy 
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We use what we call the Forest Slack ; it costs 
about 7s. per ton. Now the way we do it, and 
experience tells me it is the best way,is as 
follows : Supposing we have a heap of clay, say 
from foundations or elsewhere, we get a barrow- 
ful of chumps of wood and place them carefully 
in a heap and set fire to them ; as soon as the 
chumps are lit we cover them over with not more 
than 6 in. of clay, taking car «to put it on as 
lightly as possible ; as soon as the fire has burned 
through, on no account before, we give the heap 











when young, but quite smooth when fully 
matured. It isa native of North-west America 
and California. It is easily increased either by 
layers or by means of cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots, and grows freely in any good 
garden soil. The leaves are somewhat oblong, 
with a small acute point, thick and leathery in 
texture. The flowers are arranged in pendulous 
catkin-like racemes, as shown in the accom- 



















































a slight sprinkling of small coal, then add 
another 6 in. of clay. In the morning if the 
whole mass is burned through we rake back the 
unburned from the bottom of the heap, and with 
a tool we have for the parpose we draw the 
fire out wider, and immediately the fire is 
drawn give a sprinkling of coal ; then throw in 
what was raked back with more clay from the 
heap. Great care is required not to put too 
much on at a time until you have three or four 
cartloads; then you can put on more clay, but be 
sure and draw the fire every morning, else there 
will be clinkers in the middle of the heap. It 
is a good plan to knead the clay if it has been 
exposed to the weather.— J, RocErs. 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


CHRISTMAS FLOWERING GREENHOUSE 
CLIMBERS. 


In a greenhouse light and warm, say from 
45° to 50°, I find no difficulty in having 
climbing plants to flower in it at Christmas ; 
but if the roof were densely covered with 
creepers, it would interfere with whatever is 
growing underneath, and in that way I should 
lose as much as I gain. However, there are 
many plants that may be trained thinly on the 
roof and yet give plants growing beneath a fair 
amount of light, and first and foremost may be 
mentioned Tropeolums of the small-leaved 
Lobbianum section, young plants of which 
turned out in spring and trained thinly over the 
roof during summer will hang about and keep 
the house aglow with bright flowers throughout 
the winter. A few of the faster-growing Tea 
Roses might be planted along the front, and 
afterwards led here and there up the rafters. 
Habrothamnus elegans and fascicularis are 
capital plants for walls, pillars, or for training 
up the rafters. 

Some Fuchsias, again, when pruned back early 
in August, if planted out in a good border, 
flower splendidly in winter. Dominiana, Caro- 
lina, Venus de Medici, and an old double variety 
called grandiflora plena I have had do 
splendidly when treated thus. I have also had 
some of the stronger-growing scarlet Geraniums, 
such as the old Giant and others, planted out in 
a well-drained border and trained up to the 
roof, flower better in winter than summer, be- 
cause the trusses lasted so much longer. It is 
astonishing what a time a truss of scarlet Gera- 
nium will keep in good condition in a light, 
well-ventilated house, and, of course, in winter 
there must be a fair amount of artificial heat to 
admit of the necessary ventilation if the flowers 
are to be kept in good condition. Heliotropes 
may be shortened back and treated the same as 
Fuchsias for winter flowering. 


inter- ing Shrub (Garrya elliptica). : wast ‘ 3 : 
anpar-hlocining Shrab (artye one Luculia gratissima, if trained against the end 


on a wall or as a bush. 





panying illustration, and are produeed from 


December to March. It may be grown either 
Its long greenish-yellow 


pendulous catkins are useful in winter decora- 


tions, 








Improving Clay Soils.—I have been 
reading GARDENING ILLusTRATED for Oct. 16. 
I see it recommended by F. Nash to burn clay 
and mix with the soil with a view to improve it. 
My experience is that this is the best thing to 
do with it. I have had 15 years in a clay garden, 
so I think I can speak with some authority, for 
I believe ours is the worst specimen of clay 
ground I ever saw ; but I cannot agree with F. 
Nash as to the way to do it or the man he is 
going toemploy. I may say our place is in the 
immediate vicinity of several brickfields, and I 
feel sure a man may burn bricks all his life and 
still be ignorant of burning soil, neither could 
he burn it in the way he suggests, viz., with 
chips. He may burn a small quantity, but to 
make a good job of it, it requires small coal. 





or the back wall, will fill the house with its deli- 
cious fragrance in the months of December and 
January. Begonia fuchsioides looks exceedingly 
bright and pretty in the front of a warm green- 
house, trained up to the roof with a single stem, 
and then allowed to extend itself. Several of 
the Veronicas of the Andersoni section in the 
same way, trained up the rafters, have a pretty 
effect. 

Tacsonia mollissima and T. Van Volxemi are 
exceedingly handsome fast-growing creepers, 'and 
very rarely out of bloom. By training the 
main stem to the rafters or girders of a conserva- 
tory, and allowing the young shoots to depend 
thinly from them, they show off their beautiful 
flowers to great advantage. We have just now 
a plant of mollissima, growing in the manner 
described above, that has been flowering con- 
tinuously all the summer, and, from the num- 
ber of buds it is now showing, it promises to 
be almost equally good during the greater part 
of the coming winter. ‘his variety has 
trumpet-shaped flowers, the tube of which is 
about 4 in. long and of a delicate pale green 





















































































































































colour, which shows off the beautiful pink 
petals to great advantage. T. Van Volxemi is 
a strikingly beautiful variety. It has large 
crimson flowers that are borne on thread-like 
stems, which vary from 12 in. to 18 in. in 
length, and, as these occur at almost every 
joint, some idea of the effect produced by such 
a number of flowers depending in this way may 
readily be formed, Although not so vigorous 
a8 mollissima, it is sufficiently so for ordinary 
purposes, and will cover as much space in a 
season as can generally be devoted to one 
variety. Tacsonia exoniensis is a hybrid 
between the varieties above named. The 
flowers are of a deep rose-pink colour with 
violet throat, and it possesses the good quali- 
ties of both parents. Unfortunately, most of 
the Tacsonias are rather subject to scale, which, 
if not looked after and kept in check, increase 
to a great extent, and soon throw the plants 
out of health, but as these pests are mainly 
on the stems, they may be destroyed by using 
a stiff brush and some of the insect-destroying 
compounds. With a little care and manage- 
ment a greenhouse roof may be made to assume 
a very gay appearance in winter without 
materially injuring plants beneath the climbers. 
Of course, with plants in flower the watering- 
pot must be used cautiously, so as to keep the 
atmosphere of the house nearly dry. H. J. 8S. 





Winter Tree Carnations.—In a collec- 
tion of a dozen sorts of these useful plants we 
find Zouave, Covent Garden Scarlet, Valiant, 
and Miss Jolliffe to be the freest flowerers in 
winter. The colours of the three first consist 
of different shades of scarlet. The last is a 
beautiful pale pink variety, and most deliciously 
scented. Good bushy plants of these in 5-in. 
and 6-in, pots are now supplying us with fine 
blooms. They are growing ina light airy house 
in a night temperature of 50°. We propagate 
a stock annually, dividing it into two sections. 
The first is introduced into heat early in March ; 
the second late in April. The cuttings are 
taken from plants in a growing state, and about 
a dozen are dibbled into a 5-in. pot in a com- 
post of two parts sandy loam and one part 
each of well-rotted leaf soil and silver sand, 
surfacing the pots with half-an-inch of sand. 
We then plunge them in bottom heat in a close 
frame or pit, keeping them shaded during sun- 
shine, and damping them over daily with a fine 
syringe. As soon as they are rooted we pot 
them off into 3-in. pots in the same compost as 
has just been mentioned, replacing them in the 
pit until they have become established ; they are 
then gradually hardened off in a cold pit as 
soon as the bedding plants are removed 
from some turf pits which we have. When the 
Carnations are potted into their blooming pots 
we use a compost of two parts friable loam to 
one part leaf-mould and pigeon manure in about 
equal quantities. A small Hazel stick, about 
2 ft. long, is put to each plant, to which they 
are tied as they grow. They are then set on a 
bed of ashes in the turf pit; this is done, say, 
the first week in June. The treatment from 
that time until they are housed in September 
consists merely in seeing that they do not suffer 
from want of water. They should be protected 
from heavy rains with some old sashes, but 
they should be gently syringed in the evenings 
of hot sunny days. By following the above 
treatment we have not been without Carnation 
blooms for a week during the past three years, 
and the prolongation of the fragrant bloom of 
these Carnations through the winter and spring 
months constitutes one of the most gratifying 
successes of our indoor gardening.—C, J. 


Winter Propagation of Flowering 
Plants.—Many plants are better propagated 
in winter than at any other time. For years 
past I have planted all my Pansy cuttings in 
November. Hardy Fuchsias, Carnations, and 
Picotees will all, or nearly all, root if treated 
thus. I have ‘also seen a house full of Tea 
Roses, all of which were raised in the same way, 
searcely one having failed. Calceolarias, of 
course, should be always so treated, the advan- 
tage of this system being that you have merely 
to prick them out thickly in a frame, and leave 
them alone until spring, no attention whatever 
being required in an ordinary way. Hand-glasses 
also serve the purpose very well. Nothing, of 
course, that is really tender will endure this 
treatment, but itis astonishing what an immense 
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number of plants may be successfully raised 
thus. The frame should be kept close until 
spring, and there is no necessity for sheltering 
with nets.—D. A. W. 


Coprosma Baueriana variegata,— 
This is one of the prettiest of subjects for green- 
house decoration during the winter months. 
The variegation is very clear and constant, the 
culture very easy, although to obtain a really 
good specimen some little pains must be taken 
in the earlier stages of growth. This plant 
naturally assumes a somewhat dwarf spreading 
habit, thus fitting it for basket culture, A 
good, well-furnished specimen proves a very 
effective ornament to the conservatory. When 
grown in pots, the most important point in its 
culture is to obtain a well-furnished base by 
means of frequently stopping the points of the 
young shoots, A few sticks being inserted 
around the edge of the pot, the shrubs may 
be trained to them in such a manner as to 
form a compact, well-furnished specimen. This 
plant is very effective by gaslight, and should 
be grown by those requiring plants for such a 
purpose.—J. C., Byjieet, 

Erica persoluta alba.—This is a very 
useful Heath either for general decoration or for 
cutting from. Little sprays mounted on wire 
are of great service in bouquet making. It is of 
easy culture, and may be grown to perfection by 
anyone having the convenience of a cold frame. 
This is about the only species of Heath which 
will bear forcing. Placed in gentle warmth in 
November, it comes into bloom by the beginning 
of the year, the warmth having the effect of in- 
creasing the purity of the flowers,—J. C. 


Spring Flowers.—Both Russian and Nea- 
politan Violets are especially suitable for frame 
culture ; plants that have been prepared in the 
usual way by being planted out should now be 
placed in 6-in. pots in ordinary loam, and the 
soil made tolerably firm. Hyacinths of different 
colours should be potted and treated as has 
been advised for greenhouse use. With these 
may be included Scilla biflora, S. hyacinthoides, 
and 8, sibirica, charming little plants that will 
flower beautifully in pots. Some Lily of the 
Valley should also be prepared. It will come 
in several weeks earlier than in the open ground. 
The imported roots, as now sold in selected 
crowns, are the best; or if the amateur happens 
to have plenty of this fragrant favourite grow- 
ing, he may take some up forthwith, choosing 
the blooming crowns, These may be readily 
distinguished, by their thick plump buds, from 
the weaker ones, which should at once be re- 
planted im an open situation in rich soil, to 
grow stronger for another season. A 6-in, pot 
will hold a dozen of these flowering crowns. A 
dry, sheltered, sunny situation should be se- 
lected, and the warmer it is the earlier will the 
plants flower, as every additional ray of sun in 
the spring is a gain to them when managed in 
this way. For this reason let the frame slope 
considerably to the south, and to effect this, 
raise the ground at the back. On this place 
8 in. or 10 in. of ashes, on which to stand the 
pots. Thus elevated on the dry material, the 
superfluous moisture from watering will drain 
off. Do not by any means lower the ground, for 
the loss that ensues through the inevitable ac- 
cumulation of damp is much greater than the 
gain. Pack round the side and ends of the 
frame 18 in. of dry leaves, laying them up level 
with the top all round; on this place boards, 
made to overlap each other at the corners, and 
then nailed ; let them fit with their inner edges 
close to the frame ,on all sides, and slope out- 
wards a little, so as to throw off the wet. The 
lining of leaves, kept dry, will ward off a good 
deal of frost. As this lining settles during the 
winter, have in readiness more leaves to reple- 
nish it, and round the sides put 1 in, or 2 in. of 
litter, to prevent their being blown about, and 
drive down a few stakes, at intervals of 12 in. 
or 15 in,, to keep all in its place. Give more or 
less air, according to the temperature, on all 
days when it does not freeze. Use no more 
water than is necessary to keep the earth in the 
pots in a sufficiently moist condition, which may 
be best described as being between wet and dry, 
or so that it will not soil the fingers much when 
compressed in the hand. When there is an ap- 
pearance of frost in the evenings put mats over 
the glass, and secure them from the action of 
the wind by weighting them with pieces of board. 
Later on in the winter place 1 ft, of litter on 
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the glass over the mats, and a wooden shutter 
overall. This will keep the litter dry, and hold 
it in its place. From a large frame or frames 
filled with plants of this description, and man- 
aged in this way, amateurs may enjoy, through 
the early spring, a quantity of beautiful flowers: 
whereas, if they attempt to winter Pelargoniums,, 
or similar tender greenhouse subjects that suffer 
through damp, they are almost certain of dis- 
appointment.—B, T, 


Kalosanthes coccinea.—There are few 
more showy, and at the same time more sweetly 
fragrant, plants than this, To grow and flower 
it well was at one time considered a creditable 
feat, though its culture is not a difficult matter. 
It is one of our oldest and finest greenhouse 
plants, and sometimes it is planted out during 
the summer in the flower garden. Cuttings of 
its succulent shoots struck now, potted off the 
following spring, and allowed to grow all the 
summer in any light, airy structure, orin a warm 
exposure out-of-doors, flower the same year. 
Like most of its class, it strikes freely, and the 
young plants may be potted singly in 6-in. pots 
in a compost of loam and sand chiefly, mixed 
with a proportion of broken potsherds and char- 
coal. ‘The shoots are better not pinched ; but 
if tops be chosen for cuttings which are just 
breaking into a number of shoots, as they often 
do, pinching will not be necessary. The great 
point as regards the summer culture of plants 
of Kalosanthes is to get their growth well ri- 
pened, and with this object, in the south at 
least, and even in the north, it is a good plan 
to plunge them in a warm border in front of a 
hothouse, where they will get all the sun and 
heat possible; in such a situation they do 
almost better than under glass. Water should 
be regularly, but sparingly supplied, and towards 
August they should be kept rather dry, to in- 
duce the formation of flower-buds, when they 
may be introduced to the conservatory and 
placed in a good light. The Kalosanthes is from 
the dry slopes of the Cape of Good Hope, and, 
as might be expected, the successful flowering 
of it depends very much on exposure to the sun 
and air, together with a limited supply of mois- 
ture. In order to increase the heat about the 
roots, I have seen the plants plunged in a bed 
of sand formed close to the front wall of a plant 
stove, where between the heat that struck out- 
wards from the pipes inside the house and the 
sun together, they were subjected to a tempera- 
ture that would have been destruction to many 
other subjects, but which suited them admir- 
ably.—S. 








Arrangement of Cottage Gardens,— 
In the arrangement or laying out of cottage 
gardens several advantages will be obtained by 
growing the fruits and vegetables separately, 
that is, not intermixed, as at present. In the 
first place there would be a saving of labour, as 
the groups or patches of fruit trees would not 
require the same amount of manuring or digging 
as should be given to annual crops of vegetables 
only. If the ground occupied by fruit trees had 
been thoroughly trenched and prepared before 
they were planted, after the first half-dozen 
years little beyond surface culture and 
cleanliness would be required. Another advan- 
tage possessed by this system of grouping would 
be the shelter it would give, for by planting the 
Apples on the windward side, and afterwards 
the Pears, Plums, and Cherries in rotation, the 
hardier trees would shelter the tender kinds, 
and fruit trees in spring often suffer as much 
from cold, cutting winds as from actual frost. 
I believe the subject—separating the fruits from 
the vegetables—fully merits the serious con- 
sideration of all who contemplate making new 
gardens or renovating old ones. I should have 
no objection to low espaliers of Goosebervies or 
Currants, as they might be planted close to the 
walk and be utilised for edgings instead of Box 
or anything else equally unprofitable. It may 
be thought that there is a saving of space by 
growing fruits round vegetable quarters, but 
this is a mistake, and both the fruits and vege- 
tables suffer by being intermixed ; and this will 
be more apparent where the soil and Climate 
are unfavourable, though of course espaliers are 
less objectionable than any other form, as they 
occupy less space and consequently shade less. 
Wherever the garden is irregular in shape— 
which many cottage gardens are—the fruit trees 
might be so arranged as to leave the plots for 
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vegetables, either square or oblong, with the 
longest side facing the south where convenient, 
as with most crops there is an advantage in 
having the rows of vegetables run north and 
gouth, so that the sun may shine equally on all 
sides of them. Late Peas in very hot weather 
might form an exception to the rule, especially 
sf geveral rows be placed side by side, which, 
however, is not the best way of growing them. 
The question as to the number and width of the 
garden walks must in the main be decided by 
each individua! occupier, who will no doubt be 
guided by the extent of his garden, which if it 
be small may simply be intersected by a path 
down the middle, or if large a path round the 
outside in addition ; but no more walks than 
are absolutely necessary should be made, and 
those should be well formed, so that they may at 
all times be dry.—E. H. 
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Hetracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 8.—Sowing Sangster’s No. 1 Early Em- 
peror, LittleGem, and Laxton’s Alpha Peas ; potting Lily 
of the Valley, and shifting herbaceous Calceolarias into 
6-in. pots ; planting some Cherry and Rose trees ; putting 
in Asparagus to force, keeping it at from 58° to 60° night 
temperature : making hot-bed for Rhuharb, Lily of the 
Valley, and Hyacinths ina dark shed ; putting glass over 
Lettuces for the winter; taking up Salvia patens and get- 
ting all Dahlias into a cool, dry cellar ; making mounds 
of soil ready for planting Cucumber plants ; giving Straw- 
berries a good dressing of burnt earth; making ground 
ready for Mint ; clearing dead leaves off bedding Pelar- 
roniums, &c. ; pruning espalier Pear trees ; getting pit 
cleaned and whitewashed for early spring Cucumber 
plants ; carefully keeping lean-to Cucumber-pit not 
higher than 68° at night and from 70° to 72° by day with 
fire-heat, as more warmth seems to induce disease. 


Nov. 9.—Potting Japan Lilies in peat and sand, and 
putting them into cold pits ; planting Boxedgings ; taking 
up and potting Hollyhocks—any sorts that have not 
struck freely ; arranging Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, and 
Primulas, and keeping the temperature for them at 50° 
to 53° at night, to induce them to flower ; nipping bloom- 
ing shoots off Calceolaria cuttings : emptying rubbish 
yard, and carting its contents to garden to dig in. 


Nov. 10.—Sowing Early Long-pod Beans ; planting 
various kinds of Pears, Plums,and Apples; putting all Cauli- 
flowers not fit to cut in coldlean-to house : putting in plants 
for forcing, consisting of Roman and other Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Van Thol Tulips, Persian and other Lilacs, 
3riers, Azaleas, Roses, Rhododendrons, Rhodoras, Ver- 
milion Brilliant Tulip, Deutzia, and Pinks ; tying up 
Lettuces and Endive in frames to blanch ; protecting 
Globe Artichokes; getting Cauliflowers coming in too 
fast hung up in cellar ; getting leaves into forcing pit for 
bulbs, &c. , 

Nov. 11.—Planting a border of Lily of the Valley ; 
getting Peach trees in pots into their places ; top-dress- 
ing them with two parts loam and one part manure, 
ramming the soil down hard; tying espalier Pear trees; 
laying Broccoli ; painting Vines and loosely tying them 
up ready for starting ; fumigating all Orchid houses for 
thrips and fly ; putting litter over Lily of the Valley in 
pots ; top-dressing pot Vines with bone-dust, loam, ‘and 
manure; beginning to manure Asparagus beds ; getting 
broken glass repaired where necessary ; repairing all 
verges; clearing Ivy trom Yew trees where it reaches the 
branches. ’ 

Nov. 12.—Sowing Mustard and Cress regularly in 
boxes ; potting Roses, Solomon’s Seal, and White Pinks ; 
putting Seakale in bin in Mushroom shed to blanch : 
plunging some Lilies and Hyacinths in bottom-heat ; be- 
ginning to nail east and west wall trees; placing protec- 
tors over Lettuces, Endive, Violets, Stocks, young Cauli- 
flowers, &c.; covering up a little Seakale so as to be 
able to get at it in frosty weather ; also Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes, so as to enable them to be got up during frost ; 
washing Gardenias; giving Cucumbers a top-dressing of 
turfy loam and sand; soiling over the Asparagus beds ; 
ridging-up vacant ground ; pruning and tying Raspberry 
canes. 

Nov. 13.—Potting Lilacs, Guelder Roses, Laburnums. 
Ribes, and Azaleas—plants that have been prepared for 
forcing ; putting Schizanthus and Humeas in 8-in. pots ; 
potting plants of Spirzea Ulmaria for forcing ; putting 
Mimuluses into flowering pots, also Mint and Tarragon 
and Balm for forcing ; planting Horseradish ; nailing 
Plum trees ; wheeling leat-soil on to herbaceeus borders ; 
plants in flower—Chrysanthemums, Primulas, Cinerarias. 
Monochetum ensifolium, Heliotrope Florence Nightin- 
cale, Begonia parvifolia and B. incarnata, Cytisus, “Erica 
hyemalis, Gesneras, Mignonette, scented, scarlet, and 
Lady Plymouth Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Coleus, Garde- 
nias, Narcissi, Schizostylis, Amarantus, Scutellarias 
and Stocks. 1 ; 

Glasshouses. 


Azaleas.—The length of time during which 
these plants may be had in flower has induced 
many growers to vary their treatment, so as to 
very much prolong their season, instead of let- 
ting them come in through the influence of sun 
heat during April and May. Such plants as 
were purposely retarded to bloom late should 
now have completed their growth and formed 
fower-buds ; and plants that have been hitherto 
the earliest to flower should at once be put into 
heat, but in no case ought they to be hurried 
by submitting them to too much warmth, or 
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allowed to stand far from the glass overcrowded 
with other pkants. 


Winter-flowering Heaths.—We often 
hear complaints made by those who annually 
buy in a stock of these winter-blooming Heaths, 
that they are very liable to die off towards 
spring ; this may in some measure be due to the 
treatment they have received at the hands of the 
growers with a view to give the plants a vigo- 
rous, luxuriant appearance ; but it also is often 
caused by their being crowded together amongst 
other plants, where they labour undera deficiency 
of air and light. Heaths cannot bear being kept 
too warm, and where greenhouses are kept 
through the winter at a temperature of 45° in 
the night, Heaths of the above description are 
sure to suffer unless they are all but touching 
the glass in the lightest pits or houses it is pOs- 
sible to erect. The luxuriant profusely flowered 
condition that well managed plants of this 
character have when sent out by those who 
grow them largely for sale is simply the result 
of two or three years’ high and careful cultiva- 
tion; the balls of earth the pots contain are 
complete masses of densely packed roots that, 
‘fever allowed to suffer from want of water, are 
sure to be so affected as to cause their almost 
certain destruction. This points to the neces- 
sity for continued watchfulness as to their 
requirements for water, and where there is an 
inclination to do anything with them beyond 
simply flowering and then discarding them, as is 
generally done with Hyacinths, constant atten- 
tion to their wants is indispensable. The stock 
should be looked over every ten days, and where 
the slightest trace of mildew can be found the 
plant should be dusted with flowers of sulphur, 
or syringed with water impregnated with sul- 
phur ; where either are used it is necessary to be 
particularly careful that neither the sulphur nor 
the water in which it is held in solution gets to 
the roots. 


Lachenalias.—There exist many varieties 
of these, the flowers of which range from white, 
rose, orange, red, and yellow to the colours of 
the well-known L. tricolor, with its combination 
of red, yellow, and green. Where a sufficient 
number of plants are grown they may be had 
in flower over a lengthened period by forcing 
some, allowing others to come on in an ordinary 
greenhouse, and retarding another portion in 
cold frames, with just as much protection 
through the winter as will keep them from 
being frozen during hard weather ; for though 
nearly hardy it is better not to let the frost 
reach them. The following varieties are very 
useful, viz., L. fragrans, the flowers of which are 
red and white, sweet-scented ; L. pustulata vio- 
lacea, violet; L. quadricolor, orange, red, and 
yellow; L. tigrina, white ; L. tricolor, one of 
the freest bloomers, coming in early; L. pen- 
dula, red, tipped with yellow and green ; this 
with me grew stronger than most of the others. 
There are several more, but these fairly repre- 
sent the family. 

Chrysanthemums. — These, where not 
already indoors or under protection of some 
kind, should at once be got in. Now, when the 
buds are considerably developed, the plants col- 
lectively are less liable to receive injury, even 
when put with ordinary greenhouse stock, than 
when only just about formed. Wherever they 
are placed give them as much air as can be 
admitted with a due regard to the other plants 
associated with them. Where some of the 
latest-flowering kinds are grown with a view to 
keeping them back as late as possible, there 
will be no difficulty in doing so where there is a 
house with a north aspect with a full volume of 
air night and day, except where there is an 
appearance of frost. These will not open their 
fowers before the latter part of December, 
when, if the buds are well thinned and all 
suckers kept removed from the base of the 
plants, they will be alike useful for general 
decoration and cutting. 


Burya latifolia variegata.—There is 
not a greenhouse in the country, large or small, 
into which this plant might not be introduced 
with advantage. Its handsome leayes—about 
the size of those of an Orange—are richly va- 
riegated with creamy white. It is a good 
grower, and has an equally pleasing appearance 
in a small and large state. Though nearly hardy 
on a wall in the south of the kingdom, it seems 
most at home as a greenhouse plant. It is now 
cheap enough, and is easily propagated ; points 
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of the shoots of this summer's growth taken off 
now with three or four joints, and placed in a 
cold pit or house, covered with bell-glasses, and 
kept moist, will have their base well callused 
over in the course of three months, when, if 
put intoa little heat, they will root immediately ; 
they can then in the spring be pott . off and 
grown on. 

Huonymuses.—Although these are quite 
hardy in most parts of the country, and the 
majority of them ultimately grow to a large size, 
they are among the most useful plants for pot 
culture that can be grown, espec ly the varie- 
gated kinds ; the ease with which they can be 
propagated and grown admits of their being 
used in quantity for decorative purposes im 
halls, porches, verandahs, and window boxes 
for the winter, in all of which positions their 
bright handsome foliage almost supplies the 
place of flowers. Cuttings taken off now made 
of the young shoots, and inserted thickly in 
pots plunged in ashes and kept in cold frames 
through the winter, just protected from frost, 
will root in the spring with or without artificial 
warmth, but if assisted with a slight hotbed 
then it will much help the geason’s growth. 
When well rooted they should be planted out 
in rows in well prepared, free soil in a light 
situation, in which, by the end of the second 
summer, they will have made good bushy plants 
ready for potting off, Any of the erect-grow- 
ing variegated forms are suitable for the uses 
here recommended. 

Shrubs for Forcing.—These, which may 
now be taken up, should include Rhododendrons, 
selecting for the purpose the early-blooming 
kinds. Quite equal to these Rhododendrons are 
the Japanese varieties of Azalea mollis, which 
are great improvements in size and substance on 
the Ghent sorts; they are better adapted for 
using as pot plants in this way than for bloom- 
ing out-of-doors, as, except in the most favoured 
localities, they have a disposition to flower be- 
fore danger from spring frosts is over. The 
hardy Azalea (A, amcena) and the Ghent verie- 
ties are excellent forcers. Kalmia latifolia, 
Laurustinus, the double-flowered Prunus, Deut- 
zia_ gracilis, Lilacs, and the Guelder Rose all 
answer well for this purpose, and are very ser- 
viceable in helping the supply of ordinary green- 
house plants. They are especially to be recom- 
mended where the means at command in the 
shape of houses and pits solely devoted to plant 
growing is insufficient to keep up the requisite 
supply, as in many places during the winter sea- 
gon there are mid-season and late Vineries and 
Peach houses where such plants can be placed 
out of the reach of frost and snow, and where 
they will be slightly encouraged to come on into 
bloom, and be in a better condition to ry introduc- 
ing to the forcing house than if left out in th 
open air. 7 





Flower Garden. 

Carnations and Picotees.—See that 
all newly-potted plants are kept moist at the 
roots as soon as new rootlets are formed, and 
the frame light should be rather more tilted as 
the plants seem to become established. In a 
fortnight or so after potting, the lights, when 
the weather is fine, may be removed altogether. 
Fumigate the plants after they are established, 
as a preventive of green fly. There are several 
methods of fumigating low frames, but the fol- 
lowing plan is the simplest: A square hole is dug 
in the ground, half of it under and half of it 
outside the frame, and deep enough to hold the 
fumigator. The latter is merely a cylinder made 
of sheet iron, with a grating at bottom ; it is 
about 7 in. wide and 1 it. deep. Some burning 
coal or coke from a neighbouring furnace is 


placed in the bottom, and over it is laid the 
Tobacco or Tobacco-paper. The apparatus 
thus arranged is dropped into the outsice hole, 
and pushed quite under the frame. When the 
latter is sufficiently filled, the fumigator is pulled 
out, and a sack or mat is placed over the hole. 
It is best to destroy the fly after it does appear 
by fumigating, but in the case of a small 
number of plants they may be dipped in soft- 
soapy water sufficiently strong to kill it. 
Fruit. 

Vines. — Late-planted young Vines that 
have grown vigorously, as they generally do, 
will still require artificial warmth 1D combination 
with free ventilation, in order to ensure thorough 
ripeness of wood. Even in the best of seasons 
it is sometimes difficult to get such Vines to 
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ripen, and as the present one has been all but 
sunless, it will at once be seen how necessary a 
continuation of artificial warmth is. Such Vines 
may now have the growth that was allowed to 
run, to induce greater root-action, cut off ; but 
in its removal carefully guard against injury to 
the foliage on the main stem, that being an 
important factor in the plumping up of the 
fruit-buds. Late Grapes, particularly Lady 
Downes, will still be the better for having the 
temperature kept up to about 65°, and the 
surplus growth on these should also now be 
removed, as light and air are essential as regards 
the good preservation of the fruit so long as it 
remains on the Vines, Grapes that have been 
ripe for some time, and which are keeping but 
indifferently on the Vines, through the sur- 
roundings being damp, ought to be cut with 
pieces of the wood and placed in bottles in a dry 
room. In the case of Grapes that are to be ripe 
in April, or early in May, the Vines will at once 
require to be started. ‘* Slow and gure ” should 
be the motto ; so for the present be content with 
keeping the house elosed without applying fire- 
heat. Prior to starting see that the inside 
borders are well moistened through with water 
at a temperature of 80° or 90°, and outside 
borders should have a thick covering of litter 
or bracken put on them 
to exclude frost, and 
shutters or tarpaulin to 
throw off wet, If, as is 
in many instances the 
case, the earliest Grapes 
are had from pot Vines, 
these too should be now 
started, and, though bot- 
tom-heat is not essential, 
a slight warmth, such as 
that produced by 2 ft. or 
3 ft. in thickness of Oak 
leaves, will assist the 
eulier starting of the 
Vines ; and even if al- 
lowed to root into the 
leaves, as they will doas 
the heat declines, such 
rooting is beneficial, 


Vegetables, 

Soils vary much, for 
whilst some are bene- 
fited by annual trench- 
ings, others prove more 
productive if trenched 
only at intervals of two 
or three years, Ags a 
general rule all kinds of 
light soils will pay for 
trenching annually, and 
the extra labour expend- 
ed in doing it is saved 
by freedom from weeds 
in summer and the ease 
with which the crops 
can be sown, hoed, 
earthed, &c. The trench- 
ing of heavy soils is a 
more formidable matter, but, as a set-off to this, 
it is not so frequently necessary. When it is 
done there should always be worked in with it a 
large amount of cinder ashes, lime scraps, or 
any material likely to render it more open and 
porous. Clayey soils are much improved by 
the addition of ‘burnt soil, and whenever there 
is likely to be any fallow, advantag> should be 
taken of it to burn a portion, which is easily 
done by collecting on the ground a heap of 
brushwood, hedge clippings, or a few faggots, in 
fact anything that will create a body of fire 
wherewith to start the soil. Burnt earth for all 
adhesive soils is simply invaluable. The pre- 
sent is also as suitable—and, as there is no work 
particularly pressing just now, perhaps as con- 
venient—a time as any during the whole year 
for clearing up soil-yards, rubbish heaps, and 
vegetable refuse of every description, all of 
which gives profitable employment for frosty 
mornings. Take advantage of dry weather to 
finally earth up Celery, and bracken or long 
litter should be in readiness for protection ; for 
if severe frosts sets in it will soon be seriously 
injured, as, like all other vegetable crops this 
season, there is a want of solidity and ripeness 
through lack of sunshine. Cauliflowers and the 
earliest Broccoli will need to be examined daily 
for the purpose of bending the leaves over the 
foliage to prevent injury from frost, Surplus 
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heads can be retarded both by partial lifting (a 
gentle heave with a fork) or by entirely remov- 
ing them to a cold shed. Cauliflower plants 
that are to be wintered in frames or hand-lights 
must still have the fullest exposure to the 
weather ; the lights should only be put on when 
sharp frost appears certain. Slugs may be kept 
from injuring them by an occasional dusting 
with fresh lime, wood ashes, or soil. Lettuces, 
Endive, and other saladings intended for winter 
use will now all need partial protection, such 
as that afforded by cold pits, orchard houses, or 
hand-lights. Forcing operations must now be- 
gin in earnest ; Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhu- 
barb will now force freely, but they will doubt- 
less require more time than usual, seeing that 
the roots were so late in maturing their growth. 
Herbs of all kinds usually required in winter 
can be had by planting a few roots in pots and 
placing them in a temperature of 45°, 


SS 


Variegated Kales.—These during winter 
are very effective when well grown, and their 
leaves are very useful in decorations when little 
else of the kind is procurable, There are several 
races, or ‘‘ strains,” of curled and variegated 
Kales, Melville’s being one of the best, while 
some prefer what is called the “« triple curled 





Group of Variegated Kales, 


perennial” sort, which is said to be a cross 
between the ‘* Perennial Woburn Kale” and the 
“annual variegated ” variety. In colour these 
plants vary from white and creamy yellow 
through all the shades of rosy-lilac to a deep 
purple, while in form some varieties, such as the 
Palm tree Kale, or some of the best forms of 
curled Kale, are very graceful, and even the 
green forms of these deserve a place either in 
beds or isolated masses along with the variegated 
kinds. Kale seeds should be sown in little beds 
during the summer, say either in June or July, 
and when the seedling plants are large enough 
they should be transplanted into rather poor 
soil, which, by somewhat restricting their 
luxuriance, induces them to sport into different 
shades of colour. Much larger quantities should 
be transplanted than are required for decorative 
purposes, as all seedling plants do not develop 
colour variation. Late in the autumn, or after 
the bedding plants have been cleared off, all the 
best forms of Kale may be removed from the 
reserve ground and planted out according to 
their colour and size, care being taken to trans- 
plant with good balls of earth, and to tread 
them gently but firmly in their new quarters. 
Some fail to succeed with variegated Kales, by 
not planting them out in the beds early enough, 
and the sooner this is done after the ordinary 
bedding plants are removed the better, before 
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the earth has wholly parted with its summer 
heat. Our illustration shows some of the forms 
assumed by these plants ; but their chief beauty 
consists in their colours, which, when lit up by 
gleams of winter sunshine, are certainly very 
beautiful at a time when bright colours of any 
kind are sure to be appreciated. They can 
either be used alone or grouped along with the 
Conifers and other dwarf shrubs used in filling 
up the bare patches of earth left after the 
summer display of bedding plants is over, and 
their prevailing colour being lilacor lilac-purple, 
it follows that golden-leaved shrubs, such as 
variegated Hollies, Euonymus, or Thujas, are 
most effective for contrasting with these plants, 
and to these Golden Yews and Box may be added 
for the sake of variety, 


Lettuce Banks.—The most remarkable 
thing now in our market gardens is the Lettuce 
banks planted up with some of the tenderer 
Cabbage kinds that stand the winter, In open 
places, especially where the soil is at all wet, it 
is usual to round up beds on which both Cab- 
bage and Cos Lettuces are planted, as in this 
way less moisture is retained around the roots 
than is the case when they are planted in flat 
ground. Lettuce banks have a sharp incline, 
without special reference to aspect, the impor- 
tant point being to secure shelter. In order to 
obtain this the banks are thrown up under 
Apple trees, Currant bushes, &c., and in some 
cases small Laurels are planted closely along the 
tops of the ridges and in such a manner as to 
project over the bank. These Laurels afford 
good protection, as they retain their foliage all 
through the winter. Under such circumstances, 
a Lettuce crop is got off early, and the soil can 
be again partially levelled to furnish a crop of 
dwarf Beans, or other summer produce. The 
best market Lettuces appear to be the Paris 
White Cos, Bath Brown Cos, and Grand Admiral 
Cabbage, and in some cases the Leyden White 
Dutch Cabbage kind has also given great satis- 
faction. Of course a hardy constitution is of the 
first importance, but the bank plan of culture 
is advantageous to half-tender kinds that are 
larger and more acceptable for table. The de- 
mand for Lettuces depends for popularity very 
much upon the character of the weather ; in 
cold periods they are little sought after, but in 
warm weather there is a great demand for them, 


Protecting Salad Vegetables.—With 
the aid of the French cloches, or hand-lights, or 
garden frames of any description, or those im- 
proved shapes of movable coutrivances, of which 
we see so many advertised illustrations, all kinds 
of salads can be easily protected from very hard 
frost. Beds of Lettuce, Endive, Radishes, 
Watercresses, and many other things might be 
covered with them and preserved for a long 
time. It is preferable, however, to leave these 
plants without cover as long as possible, or to 
have the sashes or tops of hand-lights off at 
night, even though it be frost, for 6° or 8° of 
frost will injure nothing in this way at this sea- 
son. It is further on that these things get 
tender, and it is therefore best to keep them as 
hardy as possible. Coddling and too early pro- 
tection are the bane of those useful necessaries 
of life. Where there is a quantity of cloches or 
hand-lights together in one lot, a piece of frigi 
domo or canvas stretched over the whole in hard 
frosty times is better than leaves.—C., 


Potatoes.—Having seen numerous remarks 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from time to 
time about Potatoos, it may not be uninteresting 
to some of its readers if I make a few observa- 
tions on the subject, which are the result of ex- 
perience gained this season in the north, within 
two miles of the centre of Sheffield, in fact. I 
may say at the outset that my soil is light, with 
a porous bottom. Magnum Bonum Kidney has, 
with myself and others, averaged 3 lb. per root, 
and many tubers have been exhibited weighing 
from 1 lb, to 141bs. I consider Magnum Bonum 
much superior to Scotch Champion, which is 
more suitable for a field crop, requiring to be 
planted 3 ft. apart each way. This wet season 
the tops of Champion in my garden were 6 ft, 
long and as green as grass the second week in 
October, though planted on Easter Monday. 
The average was not more than 24 1b. per root, 
though some few roots had 20 Potatoes weighing 
4lb. International Kidney is the finest second 
early Kidney I ever saw, my crop producing 
31b. per root, and the habit of growth is such 
that one lift of the fork brings them all to the 
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surface. I planted 1 lb. only of Woodstock 
Kidney, and the produce was 20lb., but they 
spread about very much, and if not careful you 
spoil many tubers with the fork. They are 
however, more floury when cooked than Interna- 
tional, Schoolmaster turned outa good average 
crop, and were ready in August, but I notice 
this peculiarity about it, that many tubers have 
what may becalled knobs on them, which detract 
from their appearance. Snowflake turned out 
many fine large tubers, but I notice that they 
are a long time coming to maturity. Mine were 
planted in March, and not ready until the last 
week in September, I consider the best flavoured 
Potato [have grown this season to be Myatt’s 
Prolific, which were ready the second week in 
August. Lastly, I may state that all these 
varieties were free from disease in my garden, as 
I did not find a dozen diseased tubers altogether, 
and these were in the Scotch Champions. 
—Burns, 








MIXED FLOWER BORDERS. 


Most of the plants in herbaceous borders will 
shortly be in a condition to have their tops 
removed ; this is necessary for appearance sake, 
but is not justifiable upon any other grounds. 
The tops, although they may have no vitality 
in them, afford protection to the roots and 
dormant buds that lie thickly about the crown 
just under the soil. When the old flower-shoots 
are removed, the crowns sometimes suffer in 
two ways, first, from the absence of shelter that 
would be afforded were the tops allowed to 
remain, and also from another and often more 
serious cause. In many cases the stems are 
hollow, and when these are cut at 1 in. or 2in. 
above the ground, they get filled with water 
down to the bottom, right to the very point 
where the buds are formed that are intended 
for the ensuing year’s growth. To inflict as 
little injury as possible in this manner care 
should be taken in the first place never to 
remove the tops from a plant whilst there is 
any vitality in them; for, until dead, they 
must impart strength to the roots, and when 
in a condition for removal, they should never 
be cut so close as is generally practised. Instead 
of severing them near the surface leave them 
8 in. or 10 in. high ; so treated they will not be 
an eyesore. In the case of anything that is at 
all tender a little dry Fern or litter may with 
advantage be placed round and over the 
crowns. 

All weeds should be removed by hand and the 
ground raked ; but in places where there are yet 
any leaves to fall from deciduous trees, anything 
in the shape of mulching over the entire surface 
should be deferred until all the leaves have fallen 
and can be cleared off, as if the mulching is put 
on whilst the leaves are yet falling, it is after- 
wards a difficult matter to clear themoff. In far 
the greater number of gardens many more bul- 
bous plants than are usually seen might, with 
advantage, be grown. Their distinct forms and 
pretty colours are an interesting and pleasing 
feature during the spring months. 

Nothing in their way can be more beautiful 
than the varieties of Erythronium (Dog’s-tooth 
Violet) ; those who intend growing these should 
procure K, giganteum or grandiflorum, a fine red 
variety ; E. alba major, a very large-flowered 
pure white, much superior to the old white va- 
riety ; E. americanum lanceolatum (yellow), a 
very distinct and desirable kind ; E. atro-roseum, 
a deep rose-coloured kind ; E. purpureum majus, 
very large mauve-purple flowers; E. giganteum 
album, splendid white, bearing eight or ten 
flowers on a stalk; E. giganteum flavum, fine 
golden-yellow. Hither grown together in a bed 
or in good-sized patches at the front of the her- 
baceous border, these plants have a charming 
effect, not alone for the beauty of their flowers, 
but their handsome mottled leaves are very 
attractive ; they should be planted without 
delay. Hardy kinds of the Ranunculus, such 
as the Turban varieties, may now be planted 
in situations where the soil is dry, but the 
more valuable sorts should not, except in very 
favourable positions, be planted yet, as they are 
apt to suffer from wet by lying too long in the 
ground. 

Where a succession of handsome hardy flowers 
is held in estimation, single Anemones should be 
largely grown, the plants, from their compact 
habit and the continuous brilliant coloured 
blooms which they produce, being almost with- 


vs 


out arival; the single scarlet variety is most 
effective, commencing to flower, in a mild sea- 
son, during the first month in the year. 
mones like a moderately rich, free soil, and if 
grown in clumps in the herbaceous border should 
occupy a front position, on account of their 
dwarf habit of growth. Such subjects as Sweet 
Williams, and fine varieties of Foxglove, that 
were sown in the early part of the season and 
afterwards transferred into nursery beds, may, 
if the weather keeps open, and when grown in 
soil of such a nature that they will move with 
good balls of earth, be now planted in the bor- 
ders where they are to flower ; but when these 
conditions do not exist, or the plants are small 
and late, it is better to defer this work until 
spring, or they might suffer if a hard winter was 


Ane- 


to set in early. 


A very pleasing effect may be produced in| 


spring by planting large masses of Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, and Daffodils in the Grass in distant 
parts of lawns, in Grass plots in out-of-the-way 
corners, or in front of shrubbery borders, and 
under trees. These may be either planted in 
patches or dispersed 6 in. or 8 in. apart over the 
available ground. ‘The places chosen for plants 
of this kind should not be in too close prox- 
imity to the dwelling, as the tops ought not to 
be removed in the spring until after they are 
dead, which, in a very prominent position, 
would be unsightly. Where any of the above 


ing crowns for the next year. This constitates 
nearly all that it is needful to say as to the 
raising of a seedling stock of these Campanulas, 
better known as Canterbury Bells. They may 
be classed into three sections—single flowers, as 
seen in the old-fashioned single Bells; doubles, as 
found in the stout massive flowers, in which 
two, three, and even four bells seem to be com- 
pressed into the outer one ; and duplex flowers, 
as seen in the calycanthema forms, in which 
one bell grows in the other, and the combined 
two resemble a cup standing ina saucer. The 
single varieties, as of old, are still to be had, 
but no one would care to be dependent upon 
these only who have once seen the beautiful 
products of a fine modern double and semi- 
double strain, and which will also produce some 
single flowers. Whilst the old single strains 
comprised only white and blue colours, the 
modern strains include nearly a score of hues, 
inclusive of white, lavender, mauve, several 
shades of purple, pink, rose, salmon, and also 
blue. The duplex strains have have hitherto 
been chiefly confined to white and blue, but 
other colours are now being introduced. It is 
a curious fact in relation to this section that 
whilst the seed of the white form is of a pale 
hue, and the seed of the blue form is of a dark 
tint, the seed of the double and semi-double 
forms of all colours is the same, viz., a glossy 
brown. The habit of the latter section is com- 





plants are to be so arranged, they should be 





Double Canterbury Bells. 


planted immediately. Crocuses and Snowdrops 
may be put in by making holes with an ordinary 
dibber, covering the bulbs with a little loose 
soil; for Daffodils, holes must be made with a 
spade, but whichever way the planting is 
effected, it can with ordinary care be done éven 
on Grass without having an unsightly appear- 
ance, 








Double Canterbury Bells.—Nowisagood 
time to sow seed of this biennial, but seed sown in 
March will secure large massive plants that will 
produce several spikes of flowers, and display 
the beauties of one of our finest hardy border 
plants to the best advantage. The seed is small, 
and may, if plentiful, be sown in a warm spot 
in the open ground, but it is much safer to sow 


it in shallow pans or boxes placed in a frame or 
on a shelf in the greenhouse, as in the latter 
case all the seed will probably germinate and an 
abundance of plants be secured. 
now should also be sown in pans, and when 
well up be picked off into small pots or boxes 
to be finally planted in the open ground in March 
or April. 
are large enough to handle conveniently, prick 
them out into some shady spot, and keep them 
watered until the plants are well rooted. From 
that time they may safely be left to take 
care of themselves until September, when they 
should be transplanted into their permanent 
places in the flower borders, and so treated 
will not only get well established before the 
winter arrives, but will also develop their bloom- 


Seed sown 


When those from the spring sowing 


pact and good, the plants when in bloom rang- 
ing from 18 in. to 24 in. 
in height, forming per- 
fect pyramids of flowers. 
From frequent expe- 
rience I have found that 
these may be lifted and 
placed in pots even when 
in full bloom without in- 
jury. If to be used for 
corridor, house, or con- 
servatory decoration, it 
would be best to lift the 
plants and pot them into 
6-in, pots early in May ; 
this would enable them 
to get well established 
before the blooming pe- 
riod. The calycanthema 
section usually exhibits 
both a taller and a looser 
growth, and should be 
planted in borders behind 
the double and single 
kinds. Plants from seed 
sown now would flower 
next May twelve months, 
and those sown in March 
a few weeks later. 
Laying Out Flow- 
er Beds.—Variety in 
form of flower beds is 
next in importance to a 
variety of plants. But how to invent or lay 
out a dozen ora hundred, and have no two just 
alike, seems to puzzle most persons, judging from 
what we see in villa plots and grounds of more 
pretension. Thesquare, circular, heart-shaped, 
diamond and star are all well enough under 
certain circumstances, but their frequency in 
small gardens leads one to think the inventive 
powers of amateurs, in this direction at least, 
are rather limited, or are not put to the test for 
the want of a proper incentive to produce a di- 
versity of forms. Our books on gardening are 
also full of labyrinthian designs for flower beds, 
which would require a skilled geometrician to 
carry out to anything like perfection. For my 
own part, I never could see anything to admire 
in one of these carefully-designed flower beds, 
laid out a geometrical nicety, like the patch- 
work bed-quilts of our grandmothers. The free- 
and-easy natural splashes of a bed here and 
there among the Grass, or an entire border 
under cultivation, always look best to my eye, 
whether right or wrong. I had to form some 
beds on a small lawn, and the next question to 
be decided was the shape of the beds, and how 
they should be laid out. Of course, I could re- 
sort to the rule and square, and by providing a 
few hundred small stakes, the design might be 
made sufficiently plain for the guidance of 
ordinary workmen; but I dispensed with all 
this kind of apparatus and merely tock a large 





rope and coiled it around upon the Grass in the 
form that I wished the bed to be when finished. 
With a sharpspade the soil was cut by the side 
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of the rope, and the design was complete. Then 
I proceeded to the next, and so on until all were 
laid out, after which my men could go on and 
dig up the sod over the entire bed without any 
danger of making a mistake. A rope of | in. 
or 1 in. in diameter, laid upon a close-cut sod 
or bare soil, will give one a better idea of how a 
bed is going to look when finished than the 
best drawn design upon paper, or any number 
of stakes driven in the ground. Then one can 
twist the rope this way and that, coil and uncoil, 
until the design just suits the eye and fits the 
spot where the bed is to be made, <A pretty de- 
sign on paper may not always fit in among trees 
and shrubs and look as well as a person might 
‘‘think it would.” By discarding the square 
and rule and using the rope, a person can give 
free scope to his imagination in designing suit- 
able forms of beds; and the more they depart 
from the usual geometrical styles the better. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





3489.—_Keeping Plants from Drying 
up.—One of the chief objections to a brick 
flue in a greenhouse is the tendency it shows 
to induce a hot, dry atmosphere. ‘This evil is 
less seen where hot-water pipes are used, as 
there, although heat is still as strong, or even 
stronger, it is obtained in a more healthy man- 
ner, One thing which strikes us is the fact 
that for the air to be so very dry that the 
plants are dried up much more heat must be 
furnished than is necessary. Whilst the weather 
is open and dry no fire-heat should be given 
in an ordinary greenhouse. It is when damp 
is prevalent or severe frosts prevail that fire 
should be used, and that regularly, as but one 
night’s frost may destroy all the results of a 
year’s ls sour. But even let the weather be 
what it may, it is not well to force a heat of 
more than 45° at any time, although on a warm, 
sunny day this may be for a short time ex- 
ceeded. 40° at night will do admirably, and 
there are no greenhouse plants that will not do 
well in such a moderate temperature. If the 
plants are dried up in such a temperature as 
this indicated, the flue must be nearer to the 
pots than is desirable. If the roots get dry, 
water freely, and if the air of the house seems 
too dry give air, and put on the flue a shallow 
zine tray filled with water. This will emit 
moisture sufficiently to keepthe air from burning. 
It is, however, most probable that the fire-heat 
given is excessive, and should be somewhat 
moderated.—A. D. 

3458. —Quick-growing Trees and 
Shrubs.—Plant a row of Limes next the road, 
then a row of Cupressus Lawsoniana to form a 
screen. If the Limes get too large cut them 
back or remove them if the Cupressus form a 
sufficient blind. The following are suitable for 
lawn planting: Berberis Darwini, Hollies of 





various kinds (especially Hodginsi, Silver 
Queen, and Gold Queen), Evergreen Oak, Acacia 


inermis, Acer Negundo variegatum, Ailantus 
glandulosa, Weeping Birch, Weeping Ash, 
scarlet, pink, and white Thorns, Spirea ariz- 
folia, Venetian Sumach, Cedar of Lebanon, Picea 
Nordmanniana, P. Pinsapo, Abies canadensis, 
Thujopsis borealis. —E. H. 

3460. Climbers for Porch and 
House.—Plant a collection of Ivies on the 
house wall, leaving out the strong-growing 
green-leaved kinds. Between the Ivies plant 
Clematis Jackmani hybrids. Against the porch 
plant a Gloire de Dijon Rose, a Honeysuckle, 
and Clematis flammula, and let them all grow 


branches or thin 
so that sun and air can play 
them. 
would take it up in 
long, strong roots which have 
far from home, thin out the branches, and plant 
in quite poor soil in the sunniest place at com- 
mand. Mortar rubbish in quantity is 
lent material for mixing with the soil. 
young fruit 
as soon as the leaf falls mat up the tree safely, 
stuffing in plenty of litter amongst the branches. 
The second crop will form in the sprin 
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them out where at all crowded, 
freely amongst 
In the cage of an old barren tree, we 
March, shorten back the 
got too deep or too 


an excel- 
The 
is formed by the autumn, and then 


g,—J.C.B. 
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3406.—Improving Lawn. — Hand-pick 


the lawn at once, both Daisies and Dandelions 
will pull out with the roots entire now the land 
is so soft. 
drawing out, place a large spoonful of salt in 
the hole. 
manure will not help it. 


Tt the latter breaks off instead of 


If the Grass is strong and coarse 
Persevere with the 
roller in mild weather. I have never known it 
to fail if done often enough.—E. H. 

3469. — Wintering Ranunculuses. — 
The root of the florists’ Ranunculus is a tuber, 
or rather is tuberous and not a bulb. It is 
not well to plant them now, but rather in 
February, and even then it is desirable to pro- 
tect the bed in which they are planted to some 
extent from severe frosts and heavy rains, but 
it is not an absolute necessity. Roots yet left 


in the ground should be lifted at once and dried 


off, then be stored in a dry place until planting 
time in February. If left in the ground all the 
winter the roots may entirely disappear. The 
Ranunculus requires good soil; in fact, rich soil ; 
the loam stiff, but well pulverised by frost, and 
intermixed with rotten manure and sand. The 
roots should be planted only when the soil is 
fairly dry, and will fall to pieces when a hand- 
ful is held up and allowed to drop. 

__. Take them up carefully and store each 
kind in dry sand in a flower-pot, placing them 
in a cool situation, such asa cellar. The roots 
will bear a considerable amount of drying with- 
out losing their vitality, for we have known 
some to grow freely after they had been kept 
out of ground for two years.—B. 
3470.--Worms in Cinerarias.—We fail 
to perceive what connection there can be be- 
tween the flagging of your newly potted 
Cinerarias and the small white worms beneath 
the pots. It would seem most probable that 
owing to the plants having been left unpotted 
for a couple of days some of the small roots 
had died, and hence the flagging of the plants 
after repotting. It is most probable that keep- 
ing the plants in a cool frame and shaded when 
the sun shines would soon bring them round. 
If, however, there is further evidence of these 
small worms, the best thing will be to give a 
watering with lime-water—made by putting 
about 1 lb. of hot lime into a gallon of water, 
and allowing it to stand until it is quite clear. 
It can then be used when required.—A. D. 
—— If you have worms in the soil turn out 
the plants and pot in 
check them, as they have been recently potted. 


quite cool. 
atmosphere, aud the soil should be 
moist condition without watering heavily.—B. 


the stem. 


seems to understand. The affection 





up together. The following will be a good selec- 
tion for the border: Snowdrops, Crocus, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daisies, Forget-me-nots, Primroses, 
Pansies, Pinks, Clove Carnations, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Anemones, Columbines, Canterbury Bells, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Sedum spectabile, Sweet 
Peas, &c.—E. H 


3484.—Tre tment of Old Fig Trees. 


root. 


probable that 
accompaniments of decay in the plants. 


rarely affected, whilst those planted 
spring will die at a wholesale rate. 





—Fig trees in the open air require to be so 
placed that it gets the full benefit of the sun 
during the summer. If grown in a partially 
shaded situation the wood does not acquire the 
maturity necessary 


soils, 
ripens up well by the autumn. 


to enable it to carry a crop of 
fruit; neither does the Fig like rich or well 
manured soil, but delightsin sandy or calcareous 
where it makes short-jointed wood, which 
‘The only 
pruning that the Fig needs is to cut all weakly 


more likely to be the effect than the cause. 
3481. 








ness, and not an artificial one. 


third of well decayed manure. 





fresh soil; this will not 


All that you have to do is to water moderately 
for a time until the roots get well hold of the 
soil, and keep the plants free from frost, but 
The Cineraria likes a moist, cool 
kept in a 


3474.—Insects in Pansies.—It is very 
common of the Pansy to collapse in summer, 
especially when the weather is hot, but this has 
usually been attributed to shanking or rot in 
How produced, however, no one 
in the 
stem is always just at the junction with the 
The small white insects may have some- 
thing to do with this disease, but it is most 
they are but the inevitable 
We 
have found that autumn-planted Pansies are 

in the 
A little 
Tobacco water or lime water would probably 
soon kill the insects, but it is doubtful whether 
the plants would be saved, as the insects are 


Neapolitan Violets.—You can- 
not have the soil too good for the Neapolitan 
Violet, but it must be rather a natural good- 
The Violet likes 
a good fibry loam of two-thirds with the other 
Strong plants 
should be in 7-in. pots, and now be full of 
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robust foliage and have strong crowns. The 
plants should have been potted ere now, but if 
old, they should have a shift into larger pots, 
or, failing that, have lin, deep of the soil removed 
and fresh added. The proper place is in a cold 
frame standing upon a bed of ashes, the leaves 
almost touching the glass. The lights should 
be tilted both in front and at back unless the 
weather be very severe or the wind be rough 
and strong.—A. D. 

3476, — Camellias Dropping their 
Buds.—This arises from various causes, but 
in most cases it will be found that, providing 
dryness of the soil is not the immediate cause, 
the roots have got into a more or less unhealthy 
condition. It is a curious fact that a weakly 
plant will generally set a large number of buds, 
although these will be small, and the plant 
being deficient in vital force, they will drop 
almost as soon as the plant is placed under 
cover inthe autumn. All that can be done in 
such a case is to examine the drainage by 
turning the plant carefully out of the pot. 
Should the drainage appear at all defective, 
replace it with fresh material. Water carefully 
during the winter, allowing the soil to become 
dry, and then giving enough to thoroughly 
moisten it through. In the spring, just as fresh 
growth is appearing, work away as much of the 
old soil as possible with a pointed stick without 
injuring the roots, and replace in the same 
sized pot, working in some fine well sanded peat 
round the old ball. Keep under glass until 
growth is made, and then turn the plants out 
in a shady sheltered situation until the middle 
of September.—J. C. 

3477.—Planting Xanthoceras sorbi- 
folium.—In order thatthisshrub may thrive pro- 
perly, some little care must be taken to prepare 
the soil for its reception. Where the natural 
staple is heavy and cold, it is better to remove 
it entirely, taking out quite a good square of 
soil and replacing with good fibrous, somewhat 
sandy, loam, to which may be added a little 
leaf-mould. The plant in question may remain 
where it is, protecting ita little in hard weather 
and planting afresh in the beginning of March. 


—C, 

3463, Culture of Oleanders.—W hoever 
wishes to flower Oleanders well must induce 
them to make a free and early growth and ma- . 
ture the wood by full exposure to sun and air. 
Oleanders delight in strong solar heat in 
combination with copious supplies of water at 
the roots. A good sound fibrous loam, adding 
to it a little leaf-mould, is the best soil for them, 
and the pots should be well drained. Shift in 
March and keep the plants tolerably close and 
warm for a time, but expose them to full light, 
and ventilate freely all through the summer. 
About the latter end of August turn them out 
for three weeks in the open air.—J. ©. B. 

3483, — Bare Places on Bowling 
Green.—We presume that the turf will be 
trod upon again early in the year, in which 
case it would be of little use to sow Grass 
seeds, and the only way will be to procure fresh 
turf and make up the-bare places. This must, 
however, be done at once, so that it grows into 
place by the early spring before dry weather 
arrives. If you can give the turf a rest, that is 
to say, if the Grass is not likely to be much 
trodden upon during the summer, you may SOW 
Grass seeds in the spring, taking care to well 
sweeten the soil by turning it up roughly before 
sowing.—J. C. 

3473.—Blue Hydrangeas.—We have no 
experience of H. cyanoclada, but as it is adver- 
tised by a respectable firm we should suppose it 
to answer the description. We are acquainted 
with a blue Hydrangea which has preserved its 
colour for fifteen years, as do the young plants 
taken from it, and M. Lavallée, of Segrez, tells 
us that he has a fine blue Hydrangea which he 
calls cyanea, and which he asserts is much 
hardier than the common variety.—J. ©. 


3475.—Rose on West Wall.—Niphetos is nota’ 
suitable Rose fora wall; it is not a vigorous grower 5 
and is more valuable for pot culture, beds, &e. Gloire 
de Dijon, Madame Berard, Cheshunt Hybrid, Jean 
Rosenkrantz, Climbing Duke of Edinburgh, Climbing 
Devoniensis, Lamarque, or Solfaterre, will be found much 
more suitable for the purpose. If the winter is very 
severe the long blooming wood of the last three must be 
protected with matting, &c., otherwise the frost will 
much injure the trees.—WILLIAM WALTERS, Burton-on- 
Trent. 5 

3402.—Pruning Gloire de Bordeaux Rose.— 
This Rose is similar in rapid growth to Gloire de Dijon, 
and must be pruned sparingly. Cut out next March ail 

he weak, ill-placed, and crowded shoots, and shorten 
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back the long well ripened wood to the first vigorous eye, 
taking care not to shorten more thanis necessary. The 
roots should be protected and strengthened with a good 
mulching of manure during the winter, which may be 
dug in towards March, and with this treatment the 
plant should flower well next season.—WILLIAM WAL- 
TERS, Burton-on-Trent. 

3405. Pruning Gloire de Dijon Rose.—As the 
tree has made so much wood very likely it is owing to 
hard pruning last spring. All vigorous growers of this 
class must only be slightly shortened, cutting away all 
unripened and misplaced wood. See remarks on pruning 
Gloire de Bordeaux Rose (No. 3402) which will equally 
apply to Gloire de Dijon, Madame Berard, and others of 
the same rapid growth amongst Teas and Noisettes.— 
WILLIAM WALTERS, Burton-on-Trent. 

3485.—_Climbers for House.—Cotoneaster Sim- 
mondsi, C. microphylla, Crategus pyracantha, Cydonia 
japonica, C. j. rosea, Escallonia macrantha, Kuonymus 
radicans variegata, Garrya elliptica, Magnolia grandiflora, 
Ligustrum japonicum, and Berberis Darwini. Ivies alone 
ee will have a pretty effect on a red brick house. 
—E. H. 

3400.—Rose of Sharon Under Trees.—Yes; it 
will grow well under trees if not too much shaded and 
deprived of light and air. I recently saw a quantity in 
& nursery near Nottingham thriving well, planted out 
under the shade of some Apple and Damson trees.— 
WILLIAM WALTERS, Burton-on-Trent. 

3465._Evergreens for Chalky Soil.—Arbutus 

(nedo, Myergreen Oaks, Portugal Laurels, common 
Laurels, B5x, Yews, Berberis stenophyla, Furze, Japanese 
Privet, Abies excelsa, Cedrus Libani, Cupressus Law- 
soniana, ©. sempervirens, Juniperus hibernica, Picea 
valsamea, Thuja occidentalis, Pinus austriaca.—H. H 

3461.—-Shrubs for Screens.—To blind the road 
plant a belt of Cupressus Lawsoniana, zigzag fashion, not 
in a straight line. To form the screen round the Oaks 
plant chiefly such shade-loving subjects as Hollies, Boxes, 

Yews, Evergreen Oaks, Barberries, Aucubas, Japanese 
Privets, with a few common and Portugal Laurels, in- 
troducing also here and there a deciduous flowering 
shrub, such as a Lilac, Laburnum, Ribes, [Syringa, 
Uiuelder Rose, &c.—E. H. 

3479.—Winter Cucumbers.—If a temperature at 
night of from 60° to 65° can be secured, if there are means 
of getting a hottom-heat of 75°, then Cucumbers may be 
zrown in the house with Coleus, &c. Moisture in the 
atmosphere can be obtained by damping floor and walls. 
{msects, such as greenfly and thrip, must be guarded 

:gainst, and asprinkling of fresh soil should ke added 
over the roots weekly ; it tends to keep all sweet. Train 
the Cucumbers within 18 in. of the glass, and when the 
short days come don’t prune or pinch too much.—E, H% 

3478.—Stones for Rock Plants.— We do not 
think that the stones in question would be likely to 
prove injurious, although we should certainly prefer a 
more porous material. The object of stones is to provide 
efficient drainage, and this they will do, whether they 
contain minerals or not.—J. C. B. 

3475.—Tea Roses on Walls.—We think that 
Gloire de Dijon would he better for you than Niphetos, 
which is tender and requires more warmth than the gene- 
rality of Teas. Where only one kind of Rose can be 
grown let it be the old Gloire de Dijon, than which 
nothing is more beautiful, and which flowers so freely 
and for so long a period.—J. C. 

3462.—Dendrobiums not Flowering.—Ali the 
time the plants are growing they should be kept in moist 
heat, but as soon as growth ceases turn them out fora 
rest into a cooler structure, or place them at the coolest 
end of the house, and keep them rather dry. The best 
time to pot is just as growth commences, and the best 
soil for them is three-fourths peat and one-fourth Sphag- 
num.—J. C. 

3259.—Wintering Roses in the West Riding 
of Yorks.—In a warm border in an exposed situation 
i never take up my Tea Roses, as I think the longer they 
are established the better they are able to resist frost. 
Mine are on their own roots, and I protect the roots with 
rough litter and the tops with Fern. They have been 
planted ten or twelve years in the same border. I have 
also a Banksian Rose.—HARTSIDE. 

3469.—Wintering Ranunculus Roots.—I take 
up the roots when the foliage turns brown, and when dry, 
pack in dry sand in a box and keep in a dry place till the 
middle of February, when Iplant again. This plan has 
answered well with me for several years. Mine have 
been packed away more than two months.—J. C., 
Dorset. 

_3471.—Dandelions on Lawns.—Constantly cut- 
ting the crowns of Dandelions will kill them, but their 
destruction will be much hastened if a large spoon- 
ful of salt is placed on the wound when the crown has 
heen cut away. Watson’s lawn sand used in the same 
way has the same effect.—E. H. 

3480.—Climbers for a Greenhouse.—I hope 
“S. L. B.” will obtain what he desires ; but he aims hich. 
Perhaps the following may suit him: Jasminum Sambac 
iL.-pl., Rhynchospermum jasminoides.—E. H. 

3467.—Trellises for Screens.—If the trellis is not 
more than 5 ft. high, and if it is formed with wires 
strained along horizontally, and does not touch the Pear 
or Apple trees, I think they will do as little harm as 
anything that can be substituted for them. Of course, if 
gow too much on the land, something must suffer.— 

3486.—Plants for Pillars.—Habrothamnus elegans 
will soon cover the pillar, so would Plumbago capensis ; 
better take out a tile and plant it out. The question 
as to the border is somewhat vague. Camellias, Acacias, 
or a mixed collection of winter and spring flowering 
plants may be either planted or plunged in pots, or be 
stood on the surface of the border, and might, if rightly 
done, give satisfaction in either case. 

3459.—Pyracantha not Flowering.—Prune it 
hard back, and place some iresh soil and manure round 
its roots. It has become stunted; new life must be 
infused into it. This the pruning will do by turning 
the sap into fewer outlets, and cutting away those that 
are blocked up.—E. H. 

3312._Pine-apple.—J. Burford. —If you get a num- 
ber of GARDENING for April 26, 1879, you will find an 
engraving of a variegated Pine-apple. 

3401.—Gnats’ Bites. —‘“‘ Butterfly” asks for a cure for 
the painful bites of gnats and midges. There is nothing 














better than Eau-de-Cologne. When cover shooting, I 
always carry a small flask with me and occasionally 
moisten my forehead, ears, and neck with it, as it isa pre- 
ventive as well asa cure.—SPORTSMAN, 





8588.—Vines in Windows.—Philjora.—If your 
window is a light and sunny one, you might possibly 
succeed. It would be best to get a well-ripened Vine 
from a nursery, and plant it in a prepared border outside, 
and bring the stem in through the brickwork or wood- 
work. Black Hamburgh would be the best kind. 


3539.—Wintering Geraniums.—I have some 
hundreds of Geranium cuttings struck last month in an 
old Cucumber bed, from which the heat is entirely gone. 
Can I keep them during the winter without removing 
them by placing a frame and lights over* them ?— 
W.J.H.J. [Yes;ifyou'can keep frost and dampfrom them. 
They will need no water unless the soil géts really dust 
dry. Then water without wetting the leaves, and leave 
the lights off for a few hours during sunshine. Keep 
dead leaves picked off.] 

3540.—Lily of the Nile.—What treatment should I 
give to a healthy Lily of the Nile plant during winter, as 
regards watering, &c.? Willit require more protection 
than a spare room without any fire? And what should 
I do about the young plants which are coming up round 
the plant? Itisin an 8-in. pot and has not flowered 
yet.—_AMATEUR. [Keep it in the window during mild 
weather, but during frost it must be put in a warmer 
place. Sponge the leaves now and then to clear them of 
dust, and keep the soil moist. Leave the young plants 
till the big plant has flowered; then remove them and 
pot them, or plant them out in good soil.] 


3541.—Forcing Rhubarb in Dark Pits for 
Christmas.—. 7.—Put 3 ft. of long stable manure 
into the pit and well tread it down, covering it over 
with a few inches of garden mould ; then get some strong 
Rhubarb roots and place on the bed, and cover them up 
to their crowns with light mould or leaves. Close the 
frame, and cover over with mats or straw. A lining of 
manure round the pit will be an advantage. If some 
leaves can be mixed with the manure they will help to 
retain the heat. ] 

3542.—Wintering Geraniums, &c.—Vaga.—You 
may winter Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Myrtles in a green- 
house so long as you do not allow the thermometer inside 
to fall below freezing point. 


3543.—Mildewed Plants.—W. H. B.—Give plenty 
of ventilation, and let each plant stand free of its neigh- 
bour. Water as little as possible, and this always onthe 
morning ofa fine day. Sprinkle the leaves affected with 
flowers of sulphur. 

3544._Returfing Cricket Ground.—Will turf 
which has become very yellow by having been cut and 
rolled for some time jrecover itself? and how soon? 
I should also be glad to know when procuring new turf 
how thick it should be cut ?—FIDELITER. [The turf will 
doubtless recover in spring if laid at once; 14 in. or 
2 in. is the proper thickness to cut turf for laying.] 

3545.—Cardoons.—J. M.—These are of no use for 
culinary purposes unless properly blanched. They 
require protection in winter. The best way is to raise 
them from seed every year. 

3546.—Wintering Heliotrope.—Hereford Square. 
—Itis hardly possible to safely winter Heliotropes in 
cold frames. Put them in the window of a warm room, 
especially if you wish them to preserve their foliage. 


3547.—Coral Moss or Fern.—4dAsa Rebbew.—You 
probably mean the fruiting Duckweed (Nertera depressa). 
It requires a moist, warm place during winter. It will 
flower and fruit in spring plentifully. In summer it will, 
of course, do in the open air in moist soil not too much 
exposed to the sun. 


3548.—Worms in Manure.—Inqguirer.—Apply a 
small shovelful of salt and the same quantity of soot 
to each large barrow-load of manure. Well mixit and turn 
it over two or three times. Let it remainin a heap for 
two or three weeks before use, turning it over every 
three or four days, and adding a little more soot each 
time. It may then be applied to the ground. 


3549._-Stephanotis.—I have a Stephanotis in the 
stoveina pot. It is twined up the roof, and now it 
darkens the house very much. CanI take it down and 
twine it round stakes inserted in the pot and putit ina 
temperate house during winter, and when shallI put 
it back again?—A. B. T. [You may twine it round the 
stakes, and so long as you do not move it to a house 
where a very low temperature is kept, it will be all right. 
Move it back in March, and train it up the roof again.] 

3550.—Antigonon insigne. -I have several plants 
of the above raised from seed about ten months ago. 
They are now from 4 in, to 7in. high, and have only the 
two first leaves. They look very healthy, but appear to 
have been just the same as they are now for several 
months. What ougbt I todo to make them grow? In 
cold weather [have kept them in the sitting-room, in hot 
weather in the attic—A. R. [Keep them in a warm 
window if you have no greenhouse, and put a bell-glass 
over them.] 

3551.—Sawdust for Covering Bulbs.—After pot- 
ting Hyacinths, Lilies, Tulips, Crocuses, &c., and placing 
them in a cold frame, bedded in ashes, would sawdust 
answer the same purpose as covering them with ashes to 
exclude the light?—WALTER H. [Inverted flower-pots 
are the best, over the hole’of which may be placed a piece 
of slate, and the whole be covered with ashes. Cocoa- 
nut fibre and Hops are good materials for covering bulbs, 
but we have a dislike to the use of sawdust for all gar- 
dening purposes.] 

3552.—Wintering Carnations.—I have some 
choice plants of Tree Carnation, such as Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, in small pots. Would a cold frame bea good 
place to winterthem in? Will they be injured by frost? 
—R. R. [A greenhouse would be the best place for 
them, but they may be safely wintered in a cold frame if 
oe pots are plunged to their rimsin ashes or Cocoea-nut 

re.] 

3553.—Palm Fronds Cut Down by Frost.— 
Tam told if the fronds die down, although the roots 
are quite sound, and crowns sound and green, they never 
throw up frondsagain. Is this the case ?—J. B, [Palms 
which lose all their leaves seldom succeed afterwards, 








By placing them in a warm, moist atmosphere, however 
they may recover.] 

8654. Crown Imperials.—C. J.—The Crown Impe- 
rial may be grown and flowered in any loamy soil form- 
ing a flower border, but to do it justice, and to ensure a 
fine bloom, it should be planted in a deep rich soil well 
drained. If the soil is not rich it must be made so by 
the addition of a good dressing of well-decomposed ma- 
nure. A good coating of manure should be laid about 
the plants during the winter, as it will give them a 
little protection during severe frosts, and benefit the 
bulbs. The Crown Imperial is one of those plants that, 
when once planted, require to be let alone and remain 
undisturbed for years. Strong bulbs do not always flower 
the first year after planting. 

3555. — Preserving Window  Shrubs.— A 
Learner.—The pots should be plunged in ashes or Cocoa- 
nut fibre in the window boxes. These should be watered 
only when dry, and not at allin frosty weather; always 
water with cold water. In spring plunge the pots out 
in the garden and give them plenty of water during 
summer. A top-dressing of some good artificial manure 
will benefit them if done early in summer, or a little 
liquid manure occasionally. 

3£56.—Trees and Shrubs.—What are the best trees 
and shrubs to plantinagarden now?—CONSTANT READER, 
[All trees and shrubs may be planted now. What kind 
of a garden do you want them for ?] } 

3557.—_Eeg Plants.—Hdith.—These should be raised 
from seeds every year. Sow in March in a warm frame, 
pot into small pots of rich soil, and finally shift into 6-in. 
or 8-in. pots, or plant out in a frame or out-of-doors in 
June. To grow them well they want a warm, molst 
temperature. 

3558.—Vines in Pots.—Should Vines‘in pots be 
taken under cover during the winter, or left in the open 
air?—A. K. [Take them into a cool house until they 
are wanted to be started if you can do so.) ’ 

3559.—Roses in Small Greenhouse.—Will the 
fumes from a brick flue, which I only light to keep out 
frost from Geraniums and Fuchsias, injure Maréchal Niel 
and Gloire de Dijon Roses? Also what treatment does 
the Maréchal Niel require? It,isa young plant ina 
8-in. pot.—D. Law. [Unless you make the flue very hot 
it will not injure the Roses. Train the shoots of the 

Roses out thinly, so that they can get plenty of light and 
air. and do not prune them. See article on Tea Roses in 
last week’s GARDENING. ] 

3560.—Caterpillars on Geraniums.—VW. J. B.— 
Weknow ofno preventive only that of well digging ground 
and apply a good dressing of lime, letting it lay roughly 
through the winter. When the caterpillars first appear 
hand-picking should be resorted to, and they may then 
be greatly checked, if not eradicated. j 

3561.—Double-bearing Raspberries.—W. R. P. 
—There is a kind of Raspberry in called the October 
Red, which produces fruit in June from suckers made 
the previous autumn, and in October from suckers made 
during the summer of the same year. , 

3562.—_Taking up Gladioli Roots.—L, H.—It is 
not absolutely necessary to take up Gladioli roots every 
year if they are growing in well-drained soil. They may be 
wintered by having a few inches of ashes placed over 
their roots. Choice sorts, however, are safest when 
lifted and replanted in spring. ’ i 

3563. — Jerusalem Artichokes. — Ecossais.— If 
planted in February or March in rows 3 ft. apart and 2 ft. 
from set to set in the rows, and in deeply dug, well- 
manured soil, and in an open, sunny situation, they must 
succeed. If the ground is very light, mix some well pul- 
verised elay with it. The Artichoke is liable to run to 
top in very light soil. ‘ : 

3564.—Planting Fruit Trees.—Breese Hull.—It is 
not necessary to put bricks under fruit trees where a 
sandy subsoil exists. You need not fear the roots going 
down to the sand if you do not plant the trees too deeply, 
and keep the surface soil well mulched with manure. 

Names of Plants.—G. M., Aberdeen.—Tussilago 
farfara grande ; sponge the leaves to get rid of the insects 
F. A. S.—1, Solidago (species) ; 2, Santolina incana; 
3, not recognisable ; 4, Fuchsia virgata. Fairjield.-— 
Gloria Mundi. Ashstead.—Stachys lanata. G. A. N. 
—1, Leycesteria formosa; 2, Sparmannia africana. 
Edward Pears.—1, Aster multiflorus ; 2, A. ericoides seek, 
A. Nove Anglizw pulchellus; 4, A. Chapmani ; 5, A. pul- 
cherrimus. H. C.—1, Aster Novee Angliz pulchellus ; 
2, A. Amellus. J. H, A.—Agrostemma coronaria. 
Teeford.—Apple Nonpareil Russet, in use from October 
to February; Pear Marie Louise, evidently grown on 
a standard or bush tree ; in use during September, Octo- 
ber, and sometimes November.—Richmond.—Kccremo- 
carpus scaber.—C. C. S.—Pholidota imbricata ; Bego- 
nia Weltoniensis. Rev. W. S.—Hibiscus syriacus. 
Mrs. L., Bray.—Lycium barbarum.—A. C.—1, Saxifraga 
hypnoides var. ; 2, variegated Sedum; 3, Sedum acre; 
4, Sedum carneum ; 5, Saxifraga hypnoides. Samphire. 
—G@.@. K.—We think not ; we should not advise you to 
use it.——Saxvon —1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, Pteris 
serrulata cristata.—J. C.—Large leaf, Escallonia 
macrantha; small leaf, Cotoneaster microphylla; 
simply nail the shoots to the wall.—Margaret.—We 
can form no idea as to the names of your plants from 
such small crushed-up pieces you send us. S. R.— 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. Constant Reader,— Red 
Musk (Mimulus cardinalis). Ped.—Calliopsis tinc- 
toria, Chrysanthemum coronarium fl,-pl., Viscaria ocu- 
lata.——W. H. B.—Campanula carpatica——W. H.— 
Send blooms of the May-flower you allude to,— 
H. D. H. D.—A seedling Grape Vine. 


















































QUERIES. 


3565.-Holly for a Christmas in Canada.— 
I should feel obliged if any one would tell me the best 
way of sending some Holly to Canada for Christmas, and 
would it be possible to send a small tree of Holly about 
two seasons’ growth, the weather in December being very 
cold ?—FRED. 

3566.—Brussels Sprouts Seed.—Will any one tell 
me how to save seed of Brussels Sprouts? I have a.very 
fine strain. -OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

8567.—Raising Australian Plants from Seed. 
—~I should be glad if any one would tell me how to sow 
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and grow the following plants, seeds of which I have 
received from Queensland. A short description of what 
kind of house they will be suited to eventually will also 
be of service : Barkleya syringifolia, Tristania con- 
ferta, Leptospermum flavescens, Brachychiton Bedwilli, 
Ficus macrophylla.—SUBSCRIBER, Lymington. 

3568. Slugs and Worms.—Ina work on “‘ Our Gar- 
den Friends and Foes ” Ifind the following : “ [have found 
thatamost potent means of destruction is ammonia, which 
kills the slugs without damaging the vegetation on which 
they feed. I take some solid ammonia, and dissolve it 
in water, so as to make a very weak solution, and when 
the shades of evening are beginning \to fall I water the 
ground carefully, taking care to give every inch of soil 
its dressing of ammoniated water. The effect is rapid and 
certain; the slugs that are yet in theirsubterranean dens 
come hastily to the surface, and there lie paralysed by 
the potent fluid.” Canany reader of GARDENING give me 
any information ofthe quantity of ammonia required to 
fetch out the slugs without injury to the plants ?— 
AMATEUR. 

3569.—Woolly Aphis on Auriculas.—I find that 
the roots of my Auriculas are smothered with what is, [ 
suppose, woolly aphis ; what am I to dowith them? It 
is too late to repot, is it not 2—SNAPDRAGON. 

3570._Kir Trees for Screens.—I shall be obliged 
if some reader willinform me what Firs to plant to form 
a thick shade, 10 ft. or 15 ft. high. Also the quickest 
growers for such a purpose, and that will stand clipping ; 
or if any other tree would be better than Fir?—W.P.P. 

3571. -Grass under Trees.—Can any one recom: 
mend a good Grass seed for sowing under the shade of 
Plane trees? [ have been recommended a mixture of Poa 
nemoralis, Poa nemoralis sempervirens, and Poa trivi- 
alis, which was also highly recommended by the seeds- 
men who sent it to me, but the result was a failure. If 
any one can recommend anything likely to succeed, 
T should be greatly obliged. Grassy turf is wanted, not 
vies, Periwinkles, &c.—G. J. 

3572._Jasmines not Flowering.—I have two 
white Jasmines which grow to a great size every summer ; 
although they have been cut back considerably every 
autumn, they hardly flower at all; aspect south, in a 
horder. How can I make them bloom ?7—LEWISHAM. 

3573, To make Pelargoniums Flower.—I am 
informed many gardeners use an acid to force Pelargo- 
niums to flower. Can any one inform me what it is?— 
J. B. 

3574.-Keeping Roots of Scarlet Runners.— 
Would some one kindly inform me how to keep my 
Searlet Runner and Canadian Wonder Bean roots until 
planting-out time ?—ENQUIRER. 

3575._-Violets not Flowering.—What is the 
reason that Violets form seed vessels instead of flowers? 
Several sorts have been tried in my small-walled gar- 
den, and though the plants look well til the end of 
summer, when the leaves turn yellow in sunny spots, no 
flowers ever appear. Different parts of the garden have 
been tried with the same result.—F. L. L. 

3576._Pentstemons, Auriculas, and Polyan- 
thus.—Will any one oblige me with the names of six of 
the finest nybrid Pentstemons, distinct colours? six of the 
most distinct varieties of florists’ Polyanthus? and six of 
the finest alpine Auriculas, distinct colours ?—BURNS. 

3577.-Figs under Glass.—Will some reader give 
pest dimensions for a span-roof house, say 30 ft, long, for 
growing Figs ? Would it be best to plant in the ground 
or in pots? What are the best kinds to grow? What 
soil do they like ?—Fic. 

3578.—Passion-flower not Blooming.—Can any 
one inform me what is the reason that any Passion- 
flower has never bloomed for four years? I have planted 
it in my greenhouse; the soil is rather dry (in the gar- 
den it is chalk). The plant reaches now to the top of 
the greenhouse, but no bud has ever appeared.— 
EH. GIBERNE, Epsom. 

3579.—Acorns for Picture Frames.—Will any 
one tell me what would be the best thing to use for 
sticking Acorns on to cardboard or wood? also for sticking 
the Acorns into the cups? Last year I tried glue, but 
after they had been hung up in a warm room some time, 


gated and light green summer foliage, and especially | hens that have sufficient space than from twelve 
some which will show rich colour in autumn. 1am also | that are overcrowded. 


desirous of introducing some of the more showy wild : F : 2 
flowers, both British and foreign, which would be _Be very particular in choosing your cock 
adapted to make themselves at home among the some-| bird. He should not be younger than 18 


what luxuriant undergrowth. Primroses, Cowslips, months, or kept after he is 3h years old, and 


Wood Anemones, Oxalis, Caltha palustris, Daffodils and . ‘ : 4 
Narcissus do very well, and some of the moisture-loving eas ape peculiar to his breed should 
ell defined. 


species of Ferns, but it is too wet for wild Hyacinths. € 
Ithink there must be many kinds of plants which would Chickens should be hatched as early as 


luxuriate in such a situation, but as I have been very possible in the year. With proper care they 


unfortunate in losing many which I have attempted to 5 a 3 
grow, I should be glad to know whether any of the bulbs will stand very severe cold, but it is hardly 
advertised by Dutch nurserymen would succeed in such eis to get fine large birds from chicks 


a situation. Only those things appears anion which | hatched during very hot weather. The sun 
love shade and will bear drip from overhanging rees.— injures them much’ more than the cold, pro- 


A CONSTANT SUBSORIBER. ; 
$581 Scale on Peach Trees.—Can any one tell | vided they are kept from the wet and sheltered 


me how to get rid of scale on my Peach trees? I have | from strong N.E. winds. 
tried various so-called remedies without success. —N. Pullets, if hatched in February or early in 
’ 


3585._New Roses.—Will some one give me the } 
names of six of the best and most distinct new H. P. March, will probably lay at five months old 3 but 
Roses raised or sent out during the last six years, and | those hatched in May or June will very likely 


which can be considered a real improvement on older | not commence laying till early in the following 


varieties 7—BURNS. 
3586.Insects in Mushroom Bed.—I had a year ; consequently they have to be kept a 
Mushroom bed which has a fine show of Mushrooms, but | long time before they become remunerative. It 


perocsly. they he nee apore the Hie Shey Boe eaten | is often difficult to get a broody hen early in the 
off by slugs, and possibly, woo ice. ave caugh ¥ 
several slugs, some of which were very large, others year. If they have been encouraged to con 

tinue laying though their moult they are too 


small and black, by means of Cabbage leaves distributed le : l é 
about the bed, but this fails now.—J. H. debilitated to commence laying again till late 


B. 
3587.—Planting Trees near a Neighbour’s| in the spring, so that care should be taken to 


Garden.—In the garden next to mine on the west side Antic . 
my neighbour is planting tall forest trees, such as Fop-| keep one or two hens sitting through, their 
lars, Chestnuts, &c. I shouldbe glad if any one acquainted | moulting time. They may have ducks’ eggs, 


with the law could tell me if he hasa right to plant | for young ducks can be brought rapidly forward 
them up close to my fence, or 18 there any law to in the autumn, or they may ie kept sitting on’ 
’ 


compel him to keep them a certain distance away : A 
therefrom ?—A SUBSCRIBER. few nest eggs for five or six weeks. If this plan 
583 Club in Cabbages.—I am much obliged to | of resting the hens is adopted they will generally 


Mr. Taylor for his information respecting the club in . - s 
Cabbages (Ans. 3114) while in the seed bed, but Ishould ve poy pte re pies Bie f age 
> 


be very grateful for a remedy to prevent the clubbing ; 
after planting out.—E. T. H. accustom them to being handled frequently, 
especially if they are intended for exhibition. 
It is a good plan to go into the pbb 
occasionally after they have gone to roost, an 
POULTRY. to take them from the perch. They soon learn 
CHOICE AND MANAGEMENT OF STOCK not to be frightened, and are quite quiet and 
IN SMALL SPACES. gentle under the operation. The advantage of 
ieeareee afro doa this is found when the hens are sitting. There 
sane ae Be i preed a us abowidr hs. rept is a very prevalent idea that the fiercest hens 
¢ reer e : 8 taney ee make the best mothers. Perhaps where the 
10M * OL She" NOUSS LANG OTN ey face N.| fowls run wild, and the chicks have to be 
or N.E., the latter the very worst possible defended from hawks and cats, this may be so ; 
espace ponliry, oly avery hardy Kind tl but insoonSnemant the ee nea 
B ’ a ° € € 
and Cochins will be best for the purpose. They auadege: satnie pee mn phe ere poe to 
ae excelent layers tet osen having ¢ Yry [brea some of thst gees, while ng, Se 
cold, and they are less liable to disease than Cran vient: (To pei cae tr ) oa 
many other kinds. But they are not ornamental. ; ; 


Their greatest admirers can hardly praise them 
HOMH PETS. 


on the ground of good looks. 
Brahmas, perhaps the favourite fowl of 
Goldfinches.—I have had for some years in an 
unheated greenhouse an aviary, in which I have been in 


the present day, at any rate the most fashion- 
ones for there 24 Se fashion in pene, onthe ie the habit of keeping. canaries, goldfinches, linnets, and 
in flowers, require more warmth than the| guch small birds as I could procure; but I have never 
Cochins, but they bear confinement well, are | been successful in keeping goldfinches for any length of 


very large and weighty birds, capital eatin and | time, This season a very favourable opportunity offered 
y 8 Savy baie 8 of my being able to procure a lot of young goldfinches which 


good layers, though the eggs of pure bred had been sprigged on birdlime. Knowing them to be 
Brahmas are often small for the size of the bird, | delicate birds, I put them into good-sized store cages, 




















the Acorns fell off. I have seen some pretty frames made | The chickens require a good deal of care and | where I paid them much attention, and in such a position 


of Acorns, but could not tell what to use besides glue. 


What could I stain them with, as ordinary wood stain 


runs off them? I should like to stain them dark brown? 
—NIL DESPERANDUM. 
3580.—Best Carnations.—Will some one give me 


the names of a dozen or more Carnations which do not | or not 
burst when expanded, and need no tie to keep them in 5 
shape? Iwant the best in each section, which have the 


above good habit, as well as a few Selfs or Cloves of the 


most distinct kinds, which will also keep their shape. desired in the matter of eggs they are good 


Is there a good yellow Carnation or Picotee which does 
not burst 7—BURNS. 


3681.—Soil for Plants.—Will some practical reader ; 
give me a list of composts for plants? Iam sureit would tal, and fairly robust. 


he most appreciated. What is the best substitute for 


attention at first, and indeed till full grown, if] 1 ney they would not worry themselves by flying about as 
; in so large a structure as the aviary. In spite of my best 


they are to be brought up to exhibition stan-| attention, many succumbed. But some twelve or four- 
dard, and an amateur should always keep this| teen were promising, and after hardening for about a 


standard before his mind, whether he exhibits | fortnight, I transferred them to the aviary, where they 
d did not improve, for one by one they became muffy and 


E lumpy, and I have lost nearly all. I gave them Hemp 

: Hamburghs do well in confinement, and | and canary seeds, green food occasionally, and a suffi- 

if quantity rather than size and quality ig | ciency ot water at all times. Can any one suggest the 
cause and dca fem HEB: 

Canary Not Singing.—I have a canary four years 
fowls to keep. They lay as freely as Bantams, | 01d this season which has always proved himself an in- 
they never want to sit, they are very ornamen- defatigable songster, but has not uttered a sound since 

the pommeneeneny of this moult, now more than three 
months ago. Can any of your numerous readers tell me the 
If the house and run face to the south or | cause and remedy, if amy? It is apparently in good 


peat? It is out of my reach, and so is silver sand. In| south-east, and really beautiful birds are | health, and is in splendid plumage; 


last week’s number it is stated that sea sand can be used 
without injurious effects to plants. Will any other of 


Different Birds in One Cage.—Can any reader 
inform me if two canaries, one linnet, one goldfinch, and 


required, then keep black Spanish, They are 


your practical readers give further advice on this subject? | profuse layers during eight months of the year, | Oho siskin would do together in a cage 2ft. by 1ft.? also 


—X. Y. Z. 


3582.-Sea Sand for Plants.—Will ‘H. B. S.”|and the hens will not sit. But unless they 


(3330) say if the sea sand which was used in lieu of silver 
sand was prepared in any way to free it from the salt can have a warm, sheltered aspect, secure from 


the eggs being very large and finely shaped, | give a few hints as to their management ?—J. B. 
Blackbird Turning White.—Can any reader ex- 

plain why a blackbird, about four years old, in perfect 

health, and lively as before, should have become, at its 


which it contains? as the gardeners tell us that this rain and cutting winds, it isno good attempting | recent moulting, white on the head, having some white 


property makes it most injurious to plants, and that few|them. Anyone keeping black Spanish fowls | feathers on neck and on wings? Is it a disease, or what ?— 


will survive being brought into contact with it.—E. G. 


3583._Tree and Plants for Boggy Soil.—Will : t 

the Liquidambar flourish in a river-side plantation where trouble over them; but they are worth the 
the soil is boggy and wet? the surface of the ground being 
from 12 in. to 18 in. only above the water level in sum- 
mer, while in winter it is occasionally submerged alto- | will n ; 

gether. The plantation is principally cpmposed of ot do well in confinement. 
Alders, with a few Birch, Ash, and Willow trees, all of 


must be prepared to take a good deal of LANARK. 








trouble. 


THH HOUSEHOLD. 
Game Fowls and pure bred Dorkings —— 
Preserving Tomatoes Whole.—Will some one 
please give me a recipe for preserving Tomatoes whole 


Havi , 3 
ving selected the breed to be kept, keep to | without their being sweet? We have B Boba many ripe 


which do well. Iam anxious to introduce some varie- that one kind, and let the birds be pure bred, | and wish to commence at once.—E. B. 


Uses of Lawn Mowings.—Can any reader inform | but not too highly bred, i.e., too much bred 
me if mowings off my lawn are of any other use besides | jn 4 ; 
moking manure? I havea very large lawn, and I gene- : 
rally get two cart-loads of Grass from it once a week, and 


Bottling Tomatoes.—Can any one tell me how to 
preserve Tomatoes for sauce? Is there any way of bot- 
tling them whole?—M. C. H. 


Beginners will| Clouted Cream.—Will any of your correspondents 


Never overcrowd the run. 





‘Am ata loss to know how to make use of it.—G. C., Ton- | hardly believe the ill effects of overcrowding. | kindly give plain directions for making the ordinary 


bridge. 
Hollow Celery.—Can any one tell me why m 


Celery ishollow? It is the Sandringbam White. An- 


other sort in the same garden is all right.—_USHURIUS. 


i Disease breaks out in spite of most careful iy ares fee plus 7—C. W. 
tending, and th Preserving the Winter Cherry.—Can any one 
gi and: the number of eggs falls offat once. give me a recipe for making preserye of this fruit (Phy- 


More eggs will be obtained from six young | salis alkekengi)?—Louis C. D. F. 
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VIBURNUMS, OR GUELDER ROSES. 








Tae Viburnum forms one of the most 
important families of hardy shrubs, and 
scarcely ever a plantation is made without 
a Viburnum of some kind being used in it. 
There are both evergr2en and deciduous 
species, the first being represented by the 
well-known Laurustinus, and the second by 
the Snowball Tree or Guelder Rose. The 
Wayfaring Tree (V. lantana) of our hedges is 
also included in this family. As a rule, 
the Viburnums do not succeed well near 

















they are much whiter than those produced 
out-of-doors, whilst the Snowball Tree 
(Viburnum Opulus), when grown in the 
form of neat bushes, yields abundance of 
large snowy white balls of blossom early 
in spring. Well-drained soil and pure air 
are all that are needed for the well-being of 
the various members of the Viburnum 
family. The kind we now fizure— 

The Dahurian Guelder Rose (V. 
dahuricum)—is a hardy deciduous shrub, 
which, in May and June, is covered with 





umbels of beautiful white flowers. It isa 


matter suit it best. It forms a somewhat 
spreading bush, from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, and 
has grey downy branches. The berries are 
oval-oblong, five-seeded, at first red, but 
when fully ripe in September black and 
somewhat sweet scented. It is a native of 
the Dahurian Mountains, and was intro- 
duced as long ago as 1785. Among other 
deciduous kinds the best may be described 
as follows :— 

The Large-headed Guelder Rose 
(Viburnum macrocephalum) forms a large 
bush or low tree, covered all over with 




















DAHURIAN GUELDER ROSE (VIBURNUM DAHURICUM). 
A Hardy Deciduous Shrub ; flowers white. 





towns where the soil is wet and clayey, 
but in loamy soils in the country air they 
grow and flower luxuriantly. In Windsor 
Park, for example, there are large clumps 
of the Laurustinus, which, during the win- 
ter and early spring months, are masses 
of creamy-white blossoms. Some of both 
evergreen and deciduous kinds are grown 
by florists and gardeners in pots for green- 
house decoration in winter, and admirable 
plants they are for the purpose. The 
flowers of the Laurustinus, which are 
plentifully produced on bush or standard 
plants, may easily be had at Christmas, and 


cuttings made of tolerably firm wood, and 
inserted in peat soil under a cloche or hand- 
glass, or the young soft shoots may be taken 
off early in the season and struck indoors. 
| As soon as they are rooted, they should be 
re-potted ; and when they have become 
established, they may be placed outside in 
some shady spot, taking care to plunge the 
pots; young plants thus raised will be 
sufficiently hard and woody to be wintered 
outside without shelter. This Viburnum 
is not particular as to soil, but those that 





plant which is easily multiplied by means of 





are light and damp and rich in organic 


coarse, starry, scurfy hairs. It is a native 
of the north of China, and was introduced 
in 1844 by Mr. Fortune, who speaks of it 
thus: ‘This noble species is found in all 
the gardens of therich in the north of China, 
and there is a tree of it growing ina garden 
on the island of Chusan at least 20 ft. high, 
which in the month of May every year is 
covered with its snow-white blossoms.” 
He also adds that when it is grafted on the 
wild form of the species it blossoms on 
small plants in pots, and is then not unlike 
a white Hydrangea, by which name it is 
known among the Chinese. The flowers 
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are pure white, and produced im large 
clusters, which are as much as 8 in, in dia- 
meter, not, however, globular like those of 
the Guelder Rose, but rather pyramidal, 
each flower being fully 14 in. in diameter, 
and lasting in perfection for a considerable 
time. The wild form of the species upon 
which the Chinese graft the beautiful 
garden variety displays none of the grand 
and striking appearance of the sterile- 
flowered one, which is one of the very 
finest hardy deciduous shrubs that we 
possess at the present time. 

The Plaited-ieaved Guelder Rose 
(VY. plicatum) is a fine hardy shrub growing 
from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in height, and has gla- 
brous reddish-brown branches. It is found 
in the north of China and Japan, and was 
first introduced. in 1844 by Mr. Fortune, 
who says that it is found cultivated’ in all 
the gardens of the rich, and forms a bush 
from 8 ft. to 10 ft. high, which in May is 
loaded with its globular heads of snow- 
white flowers, which are about the size of 
those of the common Guelder Rose. The 
flower-heads are terminal, and produced in 
great profusion on the lateral branchlets in 
April and May, just as the young leaves are 
unfolding ; the flowers are in globular heads, 
snow-white at first, but just before they 
fade usually assume a purplish tint. This 
Viburnum is quite hardy, and a most beau- 
tiful shrub when in flower in May. 

The Common Guelder Rose (V. 
Opulus) forms a large bush or low tree, 
from 10 ft. to 15 ft. high. It is a native 
of Britain and throughout Europe, in hedges 
and thickets, in damp and swampy places. 
The leaves are bright green in summer, but 
in the autumn they assume a beautiful 
crimson hue. ‘The flowers are white. The 

ies are bright red, and, when ripe, in 
eptember, very ornamental, 

Variegated - leaved Guelder 
(VY. Opulus variegatum).—This va- 
ety only differs from the species in having 
1¢ leaves variegated white and yellow. 

The Indian Wayfaring Tree (V. co- 
tinifolium) is a robust shrub or low tree, 
growing from 10 ft. to 20 ft. in height, and 
has grey branches. It is a native of the 
valley of Nepaul, Kamaon, and the Hima- 
laya Mountains. Tl 





he flowers are white, 
tinged with pink when young, obconical 
in shape, and rather large; they are pro- 
dueed in large corymbs in April and May. 
The fruit is oval, bright scarlet, and said to 
be eaten by the people in Nepaul. This 
kind is rather tender, and requires protec- 
tion in winter, or to be planted against a 
south wall, where it makes a fine display, 
when in flower, in May. 

The Laurustinus and its varieties repre- 
sent the evergreen species, among which 
the following may be taken as the best :-— 


The Commom Laurustinus (Vibur- 
num Tinus) is well known as one of the 
most ornamental evergreen shrubs; it is a 
native of the south of Europe, from whence 
it was introduced in 1596. ‘The leaves are 
of a bright. shining green, and the flowers, 
which are in flat corymbs, appear from No- 
vember to April, and, in mild seasons, are 


often succeeded by small dark black berries. . 


The Variegated-leaved Commom 
urustinus (V. Tinus variegatum) only 
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portion of its leaves variegated with pale 
yellow. 


The Hairy-leaved Laurustinus (V. 
Tinus hirtum) is more hardy than the com- 
mon kind, and isa native of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Its leaves are oval-oblong, hairy be- 
neath, and on the edges, and the flowers, 
which appear in the autumn, continue all 
the winter. There is a variegated form of 
this which has a portion of the leaves of a 
golden-yellow colour. 


The Shining-leaved Laurustinus 
(V. T. lucidum) is a native of Algiers and 
Mount Atlas, and it is less hardy than the 
preceding. Its leaves are oval, smooth, and of 
a deep shining green colour above. ‘The 
cymes, as well as the flowers, are larger than 
those of the common kind, but seldom ap- 
pear till the spring, and when the winters 
are severe, the flowers are killed or never 
expand, unless in very sheltered places. Of 
this kind there is a variegated variety. 


The Sweet-scented Chinese Vi- 
burnum (V. odoratissimum) forms a fine 
robust bush from 4. ft to 8 ft. high, and in 
its general appearance greatly resembles the 
common Laurel, It is a native of China 
and Japan, and was introduced in 1818 
Its leaves are large, oblong, leathery in tex- 
ture, of a deep, shining green above, pale 
beneath, and nearly as large as those of the 
common Laurel. The flowers are white, 
very fragrant, and produced in February. 
The berries are oblong, and when young, of 
a rich red colour, but when ripe, blackish 
and shining. This Viburnum is too tender 
for planting in the open border, but makes 
a fine evergreen for training to a wall. 








Greenhouse with Coalhouse or 
Workshop Underneath. — Recently 


being at Southsea, a friend of mine had, with 


a few old lights, two old door frames with 
doors, a odd lot of scantlings and floor-boards, 
and about four hundred bricks, built a greenhouse 
over a workshop. The workshop was sunk 3 ft. 
in the ground with a flight of steps from ground 
level to door ; the door of greenhouse is at the 
end, and for want of space the steps to same 
about 3 ft. high are placed upright. From various 
queries that I have seen in GARDENING, it 
occurred to me that a ‘house of this plan could 
be modified to suit amateur town gardeners. 
A fireplace or a heating apparatus could be 
placed in the under part to warm the greenhouse 
above, or I do not see why the under part could 
not be used for many other purposes, such as a 
forcing house. It could be made either with or 
without light. It would also do for a fowlhouse ; 
in this case if a heating apparatus was wanted 
it could be placed outside in a small enclosure 
of corrugated iron. Should an erection of this 
plan be of any use to an amateur, I shall be 
pleased to give any other little information that 
T can. —JoHN Burne, Letchmore Heath, 
Watford. 

Bottom-heat. — May I be permitted to 
give a hint to your subscribers as to the for- 
mation of a bed for bottom-heat? Some years 
ago I built a small range of houses for myself, 
and not being satisfied with the cumbersome 
way in which the bed is generally formed, viz., 
with timber or stone, I made an experiment 
which has answered exceedingly well, so much 
so, that in the course of my profession I have 
adopted it in several cases to the entire satis- 
faction of the gardeners. The plan is simply 
as follows: I procured some light T iron cut 
into lengths for the short way of the bed, set 
them in an inverted form _| about 12in. or so 
apart, and filled in the spaces with malt kiln 
tiles ; these are well open upon the underside, 
and perforated with fine holes upon the top. 
Upon this I had laid loose bark from the tan- 
yard, and then the soil, The whole is easily 


( 
ers from the common form in haying a|removed, or a square or two taken out to 

















examine the space below at any time by re- 
moving a little of the soil. It takes up so little 
space in depth, that all the heat must be 
utilised,— ARCHITECT, 








The Garden.—With the view of making 
The Gardenmoreaccessible toall classesinterested 
in the subjects of which it treats, its price will 
henceforward be Fourpence per Week, instead 
of Sixpence: It will at the same time be increased 
in size to forty pages, and will, as usual for 
years past, contain every week a faithfully- 
executed Coloured Plate of some beautiful 
new or rare flower of value for our gardens. 
It is proposed to make it the most trustworthy 
magazine figuring plants that is now published, 
and a high-class journal in one, at a price within 
the reach of all. As such, it is believed it will 
meet with the support of all interested in gardens 
or the art of gardening. 


The Garden, in all cases where it is possible, 
should be obtained through a Newsagent, Book- 
seller, or at a Railway Bookstall, delivered 
flat or unfolded, so that injury to the Coloured 
Plate and Engravings may be avoided. Where, 
however, in country districts it may not be thus 
obtained with regularity, the best way is to 
forward Subscriptions to the Office direct, 


Terms of Subscription.—1l2 months, 
post free, in advance, 19s. 6d.; 6 months, 
93, 9d. ; 3 months, 5s. The Garden is posted 
regularly to America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Russia, Spain, and West Indies, for 12 
months, at 24s. 


** An ideal horticultural newspaper.’”—Canon Horz,Caunton. ™ The best gardening 

aper ever published in England or any other country.”"—Peter Henperson, New 

ork, “Tue Garnen is the best organised and most interesting journal of its kind 
that exists "—Joun | Linpen, Brussels. “* That excellent periodical, Tax Garver.” — 
Professor Owen, British Museum. “Is decidedly superier to any of the older journals 
of the same kind.”"—Cuarirs Moore, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, NSW. “In praise 
of its merit I think I:could say anything, however strong, if 1 knew how to Ey it 
rightly.”—Rosznt Marnoce- 


Price, 4d. ; Monthly, 1s. 6d, 


THE GARDEN 


Of last week contains 2 Coloured Plate of 


FRITILLARIA RECURVA. 


And the following Articles, Notes, and Illustrations :— 
ORCHIDS. | TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 


Sir T. Lawrence’s Orchids | Protection of Eyer, Treen Oa! 
Odontoglossum Phaltenopsis | Guereus Buergeri eae 
| Biota pendula 

GARDEN IN THE HOUSE. | Axalia Sieboldi 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
Eugenia Ugni 
Hardy Continental Grapes 
Grizzly Frontignan Grapes 
A selection of Apples 
Late Raspberries 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


Lilium longifiorum formosanum 
Plants for the wild garden 
Culture of Ixioltirions 
Flower garden notes” 

The Paris Daisies 

Lily culture 

Hardiness of the African Lily 
The Quamash : 
The old Crimson Clove 

The Flame-flower 

Hardy Primulasin autumz 


WEEK'S WORK, 


Flower garden 
Indoor plants 
indoor fruit 
Kitchen garden 
QUERIES. 
Plants for sub-tropical garden 
Diseased Vines 
Diseased Grapes 
Book on shrubs 


Dinner-table decorations | 
Arranging cutilowers in Gorse 
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Cocos Weddelliana 
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Ixora crocata multiflora 
Dahlia imperialis 
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Agave attenuata 
Dipladenia boliviensis 
Marica Northiana 

‘The Prophet-flower 
Chubb’s Cocoa-fibre refuse 


THE ROSE GARDEN, 
Rose stocks.. 


INDOOR GARDEN, 


Storing Caladiums 
Monstera deliciosa 
Tire Winter Heath Selections of hardy plants 
Gloxinias for early flowering Winter culture of Watercress 
Tropical Water Lilies Figs 

Croton Warreni Rose suckers 

Griffiinia hyacinthina maxima | Heated pit 

Nepenthes Lawrenciana 


Nepenthes Williamsi PROPAGATING. 
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Te, c Plumbago capensis 
Délabeches rupoatria OBITUARY. 
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White Japanese Anemone Med COs 
LEAFLETS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Peebles Leek Club 


Wild Hops 

Market flowers 

Autumn flowers 

Landscape gardeners 

Artistic laying out of gardens 
Apple importation and culture 
School gardens 

Public gardeners’ appoiutments 


Monastic gardens, 

‘« The Garden Annual " 
The Ascot Nurseries 
Jottings by the way 
Notes from Vienna 
Heated walls 

The weather in Ireland 
The winter in Yorkshire 


Sheffield ke 
sa aba oe" The last winter in Austria 
BANS ie ILLUSTRATIONS. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. | Monstera deliciosa 


Tomatoes, and how to grow Lilium longitlorum formosazum 
__, them Spray ef Eugenia Ugni 

Varieties of vegetables Group of Paris Daisies 

Jerusalem Artichokes flowering | New hardy Lily 

Scabby Potatoes Odontoglossum Phalaenopsis 
American Wonder Pea Cutting of Plumbago capensis 

The Garden, with a fing Coloured Plate each week, 4d ; 
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VEGETABLES, 





Broad Beans.—These for a very early crop 
may be planted in November, and as they trans- 
plant very easily and safely, when autumn 
planting is adopted, plant them thickly on a 
warm raised bed where a little shelter can be 
given in severe weather ; then in February, when 
the land isin good working condition, lift the 
young plants carefully, with all their roots in- 
tact, and plant in fresh, well-prepared ground 
in rows 2 ft. apart and 6 in. between the indi- 
vidual plants. Another plan is to sow thickly 
in a box in January, and place them anywhere 
under glass, or in any warm, sheltered place 
and transplant as above stated, pressing the soil 
firmly about them. These early plantings will, 
of course, only be on a small scale, for the pur- 
pose of securing an early dish or two, as early 
in February will in most places be time enough 
to plant the main crop, which may consist of 
some of the Long-pod section. The Green Long- 
pod is a good variety for general purposes, and 
the Sevilie Long-pod is a very fine Bean. Plant 
again for succession in April, and the Broad 
Windsor for the latest crop about the middle of 
May, in double rows 2 in. to 3 in. deep, and the 
rows should be 24 ft. to 3 ft. apart; cover the 
surface of the soil with ashes as protection from 
mice, and earth up when about 3 in. or 4 in. in 
height. When well in flower nip off the tops ; 
this throws back the strength of the plant into 
the crop, and if, as frequently happens, the 
young growths be infested with black aphides, it 
will be the means of clearing them off. When 
all the pods are picked off, as soon as they are 
fit for use, it frequently happens that new 
growths will break away from the lower part of 
the stem and produce a good late second crop. 
It may not always be advisable to leave them for 
this purpose, but it is as well to have the choice 
of doing so, and they rob the land less in this 
way than if a part of them be left to get old 
before being pulledup. The soil most suitable 
for this crop is a strong, heavy loam, but a fair 
return may be expected from almost any soil ; 
light land should be made firm before planting. 


Harly Frame Potatoes.—In the last 
week in December we mix together about ten 
cartloads of leaves and stable litter in equal 

arts. After letting this lie for a week, it is 
packed firmly 2 ft. deep, in a large frame covered 
with glass sashes, and heated when necessary 
by a flue. Soil to the depth of § in. is placed 
on the top of the manure, and the surface when 
finished is about 2 ft. from the glass. Drills 4 
in, deep and 15 in. apart are then drawn and 
the sets put in 6 in. apart, and covered over to 
the original level. Ina week the manure under- 
neath sends up a gentle heat, which it continues 
to do until the haulms meet between the rows, 
With this assistance they grow very quickly to 
this stage, and as fire-heat 1s never applied, and 
the plants not being far from the glass, they do 
not become drawn or weak. Air is admitted 
freely during the mild days in March, and they 
are watered three times—first, shortly after 
being planted ; again, when they are about half 
grown, and finally about a fortnight before we 
begin to lift them. The soil in which they are 
planted consists of about half decayed leaves 
and the remainder loam. After the Potatoes 
have been all lifted, the pit will remain empty 
for a month or two. About the end of August 
the soil will be turned over, and the whole will 
be planted with Dwarf Kidney Beans; these 
will furnish gatherings until near Christmas ; 
then they will be cleared out, the soil thrown 
. on one side, all the decayed manure removed, 
when a fresh supply will be at once put in, and 
the Potatoes planted again. This T consider to 
be making the best of a large frame, as few 
vegetables are more acceptable than fresh Kid- 
ney Beans in November and December, and ripe 
new Potatoes in April and May. I find Bresee’s 
King of the Earlies better than any of the Kidney 
varieties. —J. M. 


Tomatoes under Glass. —Tomatoes 
out-of-doors have again in some places proved a 
failure this season. The wholesale manner in 
which the half-grown fruits have been attacked 
and rendered useless has been a serious dis- 
appointment to many, and ought to teach us to 
make the most of every spare corner under glass 
where a few plants could be accommodated. 
Many such places may be found where, with a 
little ordinary care, a crop of fine Tomatoes 











might be depended upon, as I have never yet 
seen or heard of a single fruit under glass being 
attacked with the disease ; and, what is more, 
a good supply is kept up until late in the sea- 
son, I could have gathered nearly a bushel in 
Christmas week last year from such places, and 
hope to do the same again this year. Tomatoes 
are highly esteemed here ; I therefore try to 
make their seascn as long as possible. I do not 
grow many plants, having repeatedly proved 
that one good plant properly attended to is 
worth twenty half-starved ones. My earliest 
supply, from the end of May to July, I get from 
pots in the early Vineries. Ineed not describe 
the treatment which they receive, as it is the 
veneral crop about which I wish to speak. Now 
fr this, I have only six plants planted out 
against the back wall of a late unheated Peach 
house; they are planted singly between the 
Peach trees, and occupy the vacant space that 
will eventually be covered with them as their 
growth extends. The Tomatoes were planted 
in May, and were carefully trained and stopped 
in the usual manner, each plant occupying now 
a space of 70 sq. ft. or 80 sq. ft. Ihave not 
kept an account of the number of fruits gathered, 
but the crop has been a very heavy one, and the 
plants promise to keep up a good supply of fruit 
for months to come. I may safely say that the 
fruit would average about thirty dozens on each 
plant, and fine fruit too. I have come to the 
conclusion 
under glass I will never again be troubled with 
any outdoors, and I would strongly recommend 
others to do the same. The sort I have grown 
this year is Hathaway’s Excelsior. It is the 
handsomest and most prolific variety I have 
ever grown.—H. H. 

Autumn - planted Potatoes.—‘‘ Gar- 
dener,” at p. 396, tells us that last year, a3 an 
experiment, he planted } bushel of Myatt’s 


Ashleaf in October, the tubers being placed 18 | 


in, apart and 2 ft. from row to row, &c., and 
that better Potatoes could not be wished for, 
while the same variety planted in spring turned 
out a complete failure. Now, even supposing 
this, I beg to ask our correspondent how he 
can account for such an occurrence? Consider- 
ing this has been the best season for Potatoes 
we have had for years, and good sound samples 
so cheap, and that fully ninety-nine per cent. of 
these were spring-planted, I conclude your 
correspondent must have either sadly misman- 
aged or neglected his spring planting. Other- 
wise, let me ask, how did ‘‘Gardener” and 
the rest of the world get on for Potatoes before 
this ‘new idea” first emanated from a ‘* Coun- 
try Parson”? Further, a line must be drawn 
somewhere as to distance in planting ; 2 ft. by 
18 in. is, to say the least, a most ridiculous 
waste of ground; 18 in. by 9 in. is sufficient 
space for any variety of Ashleaf.—THos. Cow- 
BuRN, Sunbury Park. 

Growing Mushrooms.—No time should 
be lost in getting the materials together for the 
Mushroom beds, as this is the best time for their 
construction, in order that they may last 
through the winter months ; a second set 
should be made in February or March, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The best plan in collect- 
ing the droppings is to have a barrow or hamper 
under cover near the stable to shelter them 
from rain and empty them every day into a dry 
shed and spread them out. Add to the drop- 
pings (leaving the short litter in) one-third of 
turfy loam chopped fine and mixed well in, 
which makes the bed of a more natural 
character and produces Mushrooms of a more 
solid texture. Make up the bed by instal- 
ments every eight or ten days instead of exhaust- 
ing the chief growing qualities of the material 
by drying it. The beds should be from 12 in. 
to 14 in. deep, and should be trodden as firm as 
possible ; the firmer they are the steadier the 
heat and the longer it is retained. A trial 
stick should be put in and when the heat 
declines to about 75°, pieces of spawn, about 
3 in, square, should be inserted from 10 in. to 
12 in, apart and about 1 in. deep; then cover 
the bed with about 2 in. of good stiff loam, beat 
it down as firmly as possible, and finish off by 
slightly damping the surface with water and 
smoothing it over with a clean spade, Again 
use the trial-stick to ascertain the temperature ; 
and if it should decline, put on some fresh 
litter from the stable or some hay, to retain a 
uniform heat and thus keep the spawn in action 
till it has run well into the bed ; when this has 


that if I have only room for one plant | 
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been accomplished a good crop may always be 
depended. upon. Avoid violent heat, as it 
destroys the spawn, and invariably keep the 
beds covered with litter or hay, so that unifor- 
mity in both heat and moisture may be main- 
tained and the bed may continue longer in bear- 


ing. When the bed has been in bearing for a 
time and begins to show signs of exhaustion, 


carefully remove the litter and give a good 
watering with manure water made of sheep or 
cow dung, and used at a temperature of 80°, 
replacing the litter when the operation is com- 
plete. This invigorates the spawn and produces 


a second crop almost equal to the first.—J. S. 








FRUIT. 


HINTS ON PEAR TREES, 
Tue Pear is one of the hardiest and most vigorous 
of fruit trees; it is capable of adapting itself 
to soil and situation even better than the Apple. 
But the situation must be well drained, or there 
will be a difficulty under any system of manage- 
ment in maturing the wood. On deep dry soil 
there is no necessity for Pears to be worked 
on the Quince stock. It is on shallow soils 
resting on wet cold clays which even when 
drained cause so much soft spray to be pro- 
duced that the value of this stock is seen and 








appreciated. Much has already been written 
on the preparation of the soil before planting, 
and in the necessity of checking the descent of 
the roots into a bad subsoil by surface-mulching. 
Summer pinching and thinning the fruit are 
all important matters in Pear culture, and 
success Will in a great measure depend upon 
the way in which they are carried out. Pears 
are especially adapted for espalier training, and 
a good fruit-bearing tree is more quickly formed 
than even in the case of the Apple. But as 
the Apple does not easily assume a pyramidal 
outline, so the Pear is not readily converted 
into a dwarf standard. But where espalier 
training cannot be adopted, the pyramidal is 
the best and most useful form, The trees should 
pe planted 6 ft. apart, and may be allowed 
ultimately to attain a height of 8 ft., which 
will be high enough for a small garden. Of 
course care must be taken that the tree is 
properly built up, as in the case of the espa- 
lier, if the leaders be allowed to grow too fast, 
the lower part of the tree will not be well 
furnished. A wire hoop fixed to three stout 
stakes will form a very good base for training. 
When the tree is first headed down after 
planting, the best and most centrally placed of 
the young shoots should be selected for the 
leader and trained up vertically, and the others 
should be trained at equal distances apart 
horizontally, and fixed down to the wire to 
form the base. It is important that a-good 
foundation should be secured to the future tree 
before the second tier of branches is formed, and 
this is entirely a matter of pruning and train- 
ing. Much can be done in summer (about the 


end of July) by pinching a strong shoot or 

















drawing its point downwards, and by that 
means driving the sap into the weaker branches. 
The leader may be pinched when it has grown 
about 18 in., in order to throw the strength 
into the lower buds. At the second winter’s 
pruning the leader must be cut back to within 
from 6 in, to 1 ft. of the base of the new wood, 
this depending entirely upon its strength and 
the strength of the tree generally. Again, the 
best shoot must be selected for the leader, and 
the others tied or linked down to the shoots 
made the previous year. This course must be 
followed until the tree has attained its allotted 
size. If it have proved successful, the shape 
will be a perfect cone, with the points of the 
branches assuming a weeping or pendent form. 
In the event of a good selection a small plan- 
tation of pyramidal Pears will in the course of 
a few years turn out to be a most interesting 
and profitable experiment, involving but a slight 
expense and an inconsiderable amount of labour, 
and that, too, of an agreeable kind. Pinching 
a strong shoot, and drawing its point down- 
wards at the proper time, calls rather for in- 
telligent observation than practical skill, as the 
term is usually applied, and the man who has 
had no experience in fruit culture, if thought- 
ful and penetrating, may obtain as much success 
as the practical cultivator, especially if the lat- 
ter be imbued with prejudice and preconceived 
notions, and too much given to rule-of-thumb 
work, 

The accompanying woodcut shows a capital 
way of growing Pear trees in small gardens. 
The trees are kept within bounds by pinching 
as above described, and if needs be by root 
pruning. Such trees may be planted 3 ft. or 4 
ft. apart, and tied to a single horizontal rail. A 
hedge is thus formed and space economised. 


Pruning Orchard Trees,—After the 
fall of the leaf is a good time to notice any irre- 
gularly of growth in orchard trees, and this 
may then be rectified in a short time, always 
bearing in mind that, in the case of large limbs 
being removed, the wound should be covered 
with some preparation to shelter it from the 
weather. Gum shellac dissolved in alcohol, or 
even cow manure bound on the parts exposed, 
answers the purpose. A handsomely formed 
tree is not alone valued for its appearance to 
the eye; it is in reality more useful, as the 
crop of fruit is then usually more evenly distri- 
buted over the branches.—A. N. 

Hardy Grapes.—I have fruited the fol- 
lowing collection of hardy Grapes in a glass- 
covered wall without any artificial heat : 
Grove-end Sweetwater, Royal Muscadine 
(the Chasselas Fontainebleau of the French), 
Pearson’s Ferdinand de Lesseps ripened in 
September, and its peculiar Frontignan flavour 
was richer than when forced in the hothouse. 
Buckland’s Sweetwater and the Esperione, a 
black early Grape, ripened in the middle of 
October, and were finely coloured and better 
flavoured than when forced early in the houses, 
Welbeck Black Tripoli, a variety of the Ham- 
burgh, ripened perfectly at the end of October, 
as well as the Trentham Black.—W. T. 

Heavy Pears.—I have gathered some 
Beurré Bachelier Pears ; the weight of one was 
1} 1b., six weighing 84 lb. One Doyenné du 
Comice weighed 11 0z., six weighing 4 lb. Six 
Glou Morceau weighed 4 lb.—S. C., Dover. 


Training Peach Trees in Houses,— 
I have a suggestion to make with reference to 
the planting of trees in a Peach house which 
may be useful to some of your readers. About 
eight years ago I built a wooden lean-to, 33 ft. 
by 10 ft. Against the back were planted three 
trees, and, of course, it was a prime object to 
get plenty of stnlight for them. The idea there- 
fore occurred to me to plant the other trees, not 
so as to be trained against the glass, as is usually 
the case, but edgewise—say that the house faces 
the south, then the trees in front of those on 
the back wall would face east and west. This 
is done in the following manner: Leave 
breadth enough for a walk along the front of 
the trees on the back wall, say 3 ft. wide ; place 
two strong lengths of wood in a sloping 
position, resting on the ground and 
reaching a rafter of the roof, to which both 
are nailed, thus forming the two legs of the 
letter A. These legs may be about 5 ft. apart 
at the bottom, meeting at the top, and according 
to the height of the roof they would be about 
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8 ft. to 9 ft. high. Place another pair of A 
shaped legs at the front of the house, which, of 
course, will be much shorter ; then run wires 
from each leg of the higher back A to those of 
the front A, and you will have two wire trellises 
5 ft, apart at the bottom and meeting at the 
top. Continue these all along the house, and 
there will be some four or five such double trel- 
lises. Now the advantage of planting thus are, 
first, there is no shade to the back wall ; 
second, the trees can be easily got at on both 
sides ; third, the surface exposed to the sun 
is nearly twice what it would be if the trees 
had been trained up against the glass; fourth, 
a greater number of trees can be cultivated, 
thus continuing the crop through at least three 
months, and supplying a variety of kinds, The 
experience of eight years teaches me that these 
smaller trees thus planted are as prolific as they 
can be, and the wood ripens as well as if they 
had been placed so as to face the full south,— 
AMOI RA 


from 2 ft. to 4 ft. and 5 ft. in height, and bearing 
blossoms of extraordinary size, brilliancy, and 
beauty. They succeed well in all ordinary gar- 
den soils, exclusive of peat, unless found upon 
a deep dry sub-stratum. Blooming, as they do, 
early in the year, they occasionally require some 
slight protection to preserve the blossom-buds 
from late frosts. Ihave seen them used with 
good effect on Grass plots. They have a fine 
appearance in a mixed border of shrubs, ‘Their 
blossoms are of various shades of colour, from 
paper-whiteness to the most brilliant crimson 
and purple shades, and the plants are of such 
free-blooming habit, that they become literally 
covered with their immense blooms during the 
summer months. They may be transplanted 
either in autumn or in spring before they make 
their growth. They are propagated by root- 
division, by grafting on the roots of the 
herbaceous varieties, by taking cuttings from 
the young shoots in spring and striking them 
under glass in a little heat, and by layering 
young shoots after ringing round each bud, so 
that each bud formsa plant. Of Moutans some 
of the best varieties are alba grandiflora, atro- 
purpurea, carnea plena, lactea, lilacina ocellata, 
papaveracea, and the white and red double 
forms; purpurea, Robert Fortune, Rollissoni, 
Rosa Mundi, Triomphe de Gand, Triomphe de 
Malines, versicolor plena, violacea purpurea, and 
Zenobia. 

Soil and Propagation.—Peonies grow 
best in light sandy loam, and need but little 
attention, digging round and manuring in the 
winter, and some care in tying them up neatly 
in spring being all they require. They may be 
readily increased, but it is most injurious to 
divide the roots too often, as in that case the 
constitution of the plants is weakened, and they 
generally take some time to recover their usual 
vigour ; nor should they be dug up and removed 
too frequently, as this checks their growth for a 
season at least, R, 
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TREE AND OTHER PZONIES, 


PmoNnrES, with their crimson, pink, white, and 
other coloured flowers produced during a great 
part of the months of May and June, were long 
great favourites in gardens, although they are 
now somewhat neglected—probably owing to 
the fact that they are so large, that in small 
gardens they would occupy too much room. 
There are, however, generally to be found, even 
in gardens of limited size, spots so much shaded 
that scarcely any flower will thrive in them, In 








Lifting and Storing Dahlia Roots.— 
There are many different ways of storing Dah- 
lias. The best I know of is to select a tho- 
roughly dry day for lifting the roots and then 
to carefully cut the top off about 14 in. or at 
the most 2 in. from the ground, the very best 
instrument wherewith to effect this being a 
sharp pruning knife. The roots should then be 
laid on any old stages that may be useless in the 
houses, or, failing these, on a few boughs, 
which, if placed so that the air can pass freely 
between them, would answer the purpose equally 
well. A pointed stick may be used to pick out 
the soil from between the roots, which the opera- 
tor must be careful not to injure. Rather than 
run the risk of this it is better to let a small 
portion of the soil adhere to them. If the wea- 
ther is fine the roots might lay out-of-doors. for 
two or three days, care being taken to cover 
them at night; but if rain appears likely to 
fall, it would be best to take them into a shed 
or insideof a Vinery, on the border, atthe back or 
under the stage of which they are not notice- 
able, and where the ventilation that is required 
to keep the other things healthy in the house 
will also prevent the Dahlia roots from damp- 
ing. In case of a new variety or one that is 
weak it would be advisable to lift and pot it, 
placing it in a dry place with the others, Dif- 
ferent growers have differeut methods of storing, 
such, for example, as laying the roots in a shed, 
and covering them with straw, ashes, and sand. 
In some instances each variety is tied up sepa- 
rately in Biegencces of fish netting or matting, 
and suspended to the walls or roof of a warm 
shed. By such drying modes of storing, the tu- 
bers become very shrivelled and are much in- 
jured, but in the method I have described the 
only objection is the somewhat untidy appear- 
ance that it gives to the house.—H. G, W. 


Primula cortusoides amooena.—All 
who have a fondness for beautiful spring flowers 
and have not this Primula and its parti-coloured 
congeners should at once secure plants, as they 
are now at rest, and can be easily sent by post 
ina very small space if shaken out free from 
soil. Those who have plants will find this to be 
the most suitable time to propagate them or to 
repot up either into small pots singly or in large 
pots in quantity, as desired. When the old 
plants are shaken out it will be found that a 
number of crowns are developed, each one 
having a portion of root attached, If each one 
be potted up singly into small pots they will 





Fern-leaved Pony (P. tenuifolia). 


such places Peonies would grow luxuriantly ; the 
colour of their blooms would, in many cases, be 
even more intense, and they would last much 
longer than flowers fully exposed to the sun. 
They may therefore be made useful as well as 
ornamental, even in small pleasure grounds, al- 
though the proper place for them is undoubtedly 
the fronts of large shrubberies, plantations, or 
by the sides of carriage drives. Where distant 
effect is required no plants so admirably answer 
the end, as their size and brilliancy render them 
strikingly visible, even at long distances off. 
Planted on either side of a Grass walk, the effect 
which they produce is admirable, especially in 
the morning and at or near sunset, and when 
planted in masses, as, for instance, in beds in 
pleasure grounds, they are invaluable for light- 
ing up sombre nooks. 


Among the older forms, the best are P, 
officinalis rubra, rich deep purplish-crimgon ; 
officinalis rubescens, double bright raby, and 
very fine ; and edulis or albiflora, another original 
species, of which there are several fine varieties. 
Of newer varieties, the following are worthy of 
attention: Alba superba, Auguste Van Veert, 
centifolia rosea, Charles Binder, Duc Decazes, 
Eugéne Verdier, Gloire de Douai, Jeanne d’Are, 
lilacina, Madame Margottin, Madonna, Mrs, 
Hartnell, Prince Charles, pulcherrima, purpurea, 
The Queen, and tricolor plena. Some of these 
are of great size and heauty. -P. tenuifolia, which 
we now figure, is not so showy as some of the 
kinds mentioned, hut itis well worth growing. 

Tree or Moxutan Peeonies are a most 
important group of plants from an ornamental 
point of view. They form, as is well known, 
robust, carly spring-flowering shrubs, varying 
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make strong plants in the spring, but in order 
to produce a good head of bloom, it is best to put 
several crowns into an 8-in, pot in good fine soil, 
enough of which should be placed over the 
crowns to almost cover them, LEarly in the 
spring these will push growth, and soon a perfect 
head of remarkably handsome foliage is pro- 
duced. The flowers are well thrown up, and, 
whatever their hue of colour, make a very pleas- 
ing pot plant—indeed, I believe this family of 
Primulas to be one of the most beautiful of the 
whole genus. Primula cortusoides ameena, 
because of the rich hue of colour and the stiff 
erect flowers, produces a most effective mass of 
colour in the spring garden. For bedding, plants 
should be turned out of pots early in spring 
after good growth has been made, as they cannot 
then be injured by frost. In addition to amena, 
lilacina is a very fine lavender-coloured form, 
grandiflora alba has large pure white flowers, 
and grandiflora rosea has very large flowers that 
are white above and red below.—B. D. F. 


Belladonna Lilies.—Eight or ten years 
ago I purchased a number of bulbs of this really 
handsome Lily atSt. Saviour’s, Jersey, a portion of 
which were potted in the same way as Lilium 
japonicum would be ; the rest were planted in 
one row 6 in, deep, in rich soil, and 6 in. apart, 
close to the south wall of a hothouse. Those in 
pots I could not induce to bloom, probably from 
neglecting to water them when they were grow- 
ing, but the bulbs that were planted near the 
wall made some progress the following year, and 
produced a few blooms. As they gathered 
strength, the bulbs, and, consequently, the 
blooms, increased in size, and are now a fine 
sight. In a few weeks they will begin to make 
new growth, and this must be protected from 
frost by a thin board reared against the wall. 
In spring the foliage will grow rapidly and at- 
tain a height of 15 in. or 18 in., finally ripening 
and dying by the end of the summer. During 
May and June occasionally soak them with liquid 
manure. We all know, or ought to know, that 
except strong, healthy, and well-matured foliage 
is produced, it is in vain to look for satisfactory 
flowers or fruit. The present is the best time to 
plant these Lilies, and they may be purchased 
from all seedsmen who sell collections of bulbs. 
Iam informed the supply is somewhat limited ; 
therefore I should advise all who care to at- 
tempt their cultivation to make their purchases 
at once. The bulbs must remain where planted 
for many years if a fine display of bloom is de- 
sired.—R. S. Y. 

The Best White Edging Plant.—If 
I were asked to name the most useful, and at 
the same time most lovely, of the dwarf white 
edging plants now in use, I should say Achillea 
umbellata. It is perfectly hardy and certainly 
requires less manipulation than the dwarf Ce- 
rastium tomentosum. The latter requires re- 
newing every year, whereas the former will 
be as effective the second and third year 
as the first. For carpet bedding it is a gem 
in every way, and only requires to be known 
to be appreciated. It is easily increased by 
cuttings taken off in September or October and 
dibbled in very thickly under a wall. We 
have thousands planted under the foot of a 
west wall, and they give no more trouble than 
this—after a severe frost in spring to sprinkle 
a little sifted leaf-mould over the cuttings, and 
with the hand press into the soil those that have 
been forced out by the frost. The few leaves 
falling from the fruit trees give sufficient cover- 
ing now until rooted, after which they will take 
care of themselves.—C. 


Tulips.—If the soil is in good condition these 
should be planted at once. It is always best 
to have some good fibrous loam under cover to 
place on the surface of the beds ; this should be 
free from manure, but t!> soil should be rather 
rich underneath. An old author says, ‘‘ The 
Tulip asketh a rich soil and the careful hand of 
ihe gardener.” When the beds are ready begin 
to plant at once, making a hole with a small 
trowel, and putting in a little fine dry sand, then 
the bulb, and over it a little more sand ; then 
cover all with loam to the depth of 2 in. 

Hardy Lady’s Slipper.—These are now, 
to all appearance, at rest, but on examination it 
will be found that the roots are growing, and 
that the stem for next season is in an incipient 
state. Now is the time to re-pot them. Shake 
all the soil from the roots, fill clean pots half-full 
of potsherds, and then repot in equal portions of 


fibrous loam and fibrous peat, mixing some bits 
of charcoal amongst it. Plant a little Sphagnum 
on the surface, and if this is just kept in a 
growing state during winter that will afford 
sufficient moisture. 


Phioxes, Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, 
&c.—These have now assumed the sere and 
yellow leaf. The stems must all be cut over 
close to the ground. Stir the surface soil well 
up, and keep the beds and borders free from 
weeds, 

Basket Ferns.—The genus Asplenium 
contains many beautiful species, and, being 
found in all parts of the world where Ferns 
grow, they are adapted for the hardy, temperate, 
and tropical Fernery. Some, from their trailing 
habit, make desirable basket plants, as will be 
seen by a glance at the accompanying illustra- 
tion of A. longissimum, an elegant species with 
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Greenhouse Basket Fern (Asplenium longissimum). 


fronds measuring from 3 ft. to 6 ft. and some- 
times 9 ft. in length. Its bright ebony rachises 
and olive-green shining pinne also add greatly 
to its beauty. It is a native of the Indian 
Archipelago, and was introduced into this 
country some years ago by Messrs. Veitch & 
Son, of Chelsea. The most suitable baskets for 
it are plain hemispherical wire ones, well painted, 
and the soil should consist of three parts turfy 
peat, one part loam, and one part sand. Before 
inserting the plants the sides of the baskets 
should be lined with a layer of peat, and a few 
large potsherds should be placed at the bottom 
for drainage—an important point even in the case 
of baskets. The spaces between the roots and 
the sides of the baskets should be made up of the 
above compost mixed with pieces of charcoal or 
potsherds, in order to allow the air to permeate 
the soil. A few rooted cuttings of Ficus minima 
or F, stipulata would, if inserted in the sides 
and pegged down, hide the soil from view. 
Panicum variegatum, Tradescantia zebrina, Sela- 
ginella Kraussiana, S, uncinata, and 8. Galeotti 





would answer the same purpose, and are, more- 
over, themselves attractive. The spores (seeds) 
of A. longissimum rarely germinate, but it can 
be propagated freely from the bulblets, which 
are produced at the end of almost every frond ; 
these grow rapidly, and in about three years 
make fine specimens, Several allied species are 
also adapted for basket culture, such as the 
graceful A. furcatum, which grows plentifully 
on trees in the warmer parts of both the Old and 
New World, and which has a very ornamental 
appearance ; A. flaccidum, a fine species with 
deeply-cut, drooping fronds of a suceulent cha- 
racter, also makes a good basket plant, as does 
likewise A. nitens, though smaller than the pre- 
ceding; A. rhizophorum and its numerous 
varieties make desirable specimens, especially 
the variety called rachirhizon, the fronds of 
which taper into long whip-like appendages, the 
whole frond reaching some 2 ft. in length. 
A, lineatum, a native of Mauritius, with fronds 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long, cut into numerous linear 
segments, makes an excellent cool conservatory 
plant. 

Preparing for Spring.—The chief in- 
terest attached to spring gardening is the fact 
that it seems to open up to us a new floral 
world, What an infinitude of material it brings 
to the surface! Double Daisies, single and double 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Violas, and Pansies ; 
Arabis, Aubrietias, Alyssums, hardy Primulas, 
Saxifrages, Wallflowers, perennial Cheiranthus, 
Iberis, Anemones, Myosotis, Sedums, hardy 
annuals of kinds, and innumerable plants, all of 
which, if cultivated and properly grown for 
the purpose, will produce masses of colour and 
charming effects. To the lover of spring flower 
gardening how welcome is the time when the 
tender exotics of the summer bedding are sent 
into their winter quarters, and the beds are 
ready for winter planting ! What an additional 
pleasure does this labour bring in the knowledge 
that, whilst in gardens where there are no spring 
flowers the beds will be flowerless for the next 
seven months, in those where spring flower gar- 
dening is carried out not only will the beds be 
full all the year round, but the blooming period 
will begin in March, and thus add three months 
to the ordinary floral season. The late rains 
have not only got the soil into capital order for 
planting, but all sorts of spring flowers are push- 
ing up strongly, sothat the work of separating 
and increasing the stock may begin at once. 
The Primrose is the queen of spring flowers—a 
universal favourite with all, and the new, richly 
coloured forms are like so many gems set in a 
green groundwork. Pansies and Violas will also 
need immediate attention, as these will admit of 
being pulled to pieces, and will furnish plenty of 
well-rooted plants. These, put out in rich soil, 
will flower early, and produce masses of gay 
colours. Daisies also now require the same treat- 
ment, for no spring flower garden is perfect 
without a sprinkling of these ‘‘wee modest 
flowers,” the variegated kinds especially being 
very striking all through the dull winter months. 
Spring flower gardening is not essentially of the 
‘“bedding ” order; on the contrary, it may be 
done in any fashion, just as may best suit the 
taste of the operator; but spring flowers are 
essential to the perfect enjoyment of any good 
garden, and it is only those who have become 
familiar with them that can fully realise the 
inestimable pleasure which they afford Where 
spring flowers are not used, and it is desirable 
to give flower beds a cheerful appearance during 
the winter months, they should now be filled 
with various hardy plants which have been kept 
in store for that purpose. 

Mignonette for Cutting Now.—It is 
a good plan to sow Mignonette seed in some out- 
of-the-way spot during the month of June, as it 
germinates speedily after the first shower, and 
grows into strong flowering plants by the end of 
September. If the spot be slightly sheltered by 
trees the plants will not be affected by the earlier 
frosts, and as a considerable interval often 
elapses between these and severe winter weather 
it is easy to secure an abundant supply of sprigs 
of this fragrant flower long after other tender 
plants are over. There is no finer and more 
useful Mignonette than Parson’s Giant white 
variety, as it grows rapidly, and has long neat 
branches and flowers that are whiter than those 
of any other kind. From self-sown plants of this 
kind I can now cut, at any moment, handfuls of 
sprigs that are most acceptable at this period of 
the year.—D. 
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Cutting Down Herbaceous Plants. 
—I think some hints as to the ways of protect- 
ing choice half hardy and Alpine plants would 
be useful at this time. I do not think it is the 
frost which kills the plants, but the alternations 
of wetand dry. At p. 404 it is stated, ‘‘ Cut 
Phloxes and Larkspurs over close to the 
ground,” I think it better to leave the stems 
of my herbaceous plants 5 in. or 6 in. high, 
as they are a great protection from frost.— 
E. A. H. 


Lilium auratum.—A friend of mine 
this year purchased a 1s, 6d. bulb which was 
placed in the open ground, the soil being sandy 
and the situation as much exposed as possible. 
The result was a magnificent spike of bloom, on 
which I counted thirty-three flowers, all of 
large size. I should, perhaps, state that the 
stem was abnormal, i.e., flat, like Asparagus 
heads occasionally grow. This may account for 
the large number of blooms.—W. E. G. 








THE OOMING WEEE’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 15.—Cleaning among herbaceous plants ; 
potting Ghent Azaleas for forcing ; shifting large herba- 
ceous Calceolarias in 24-in. pots; re-boxing Ivy; put- 
ting cuttings from cold and damp pits on shelves in 
Vinery ; planting out Guernsey Lilies under a warm wall, 
also Roses, manuring them and giving some of them fresh 
soil ; planting Horseradish ; putting some Cinerarias into 
slight heat, also Seakale, Asparagus, and Rhubarb ; filling 
upempty frames with Lettuce from under wall ; taking up 
more Schizostylis and Narcissi, also more Cauliflower ; 
nailing wall Plum trees ; putting Roses (Tea-scented sorts) 
into a cool Vinery ; getting all Violets in pots into frames; 
covering wo Globe Artichokes with straw; protecting 
seed Potatoes; laying all fresh-potied Roses out-of-doors 
on their sides and plunging them in straw. 

Nov. 16.—Digging flower borders; planting Fig and 
Peach trees, Raspberry canes, also Anemones, giving 
the latter manure and sand; putting in Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Dielytra, and Lily of the Valley to force; 
finishing all north-wall nailing; making a new Mush- 
room bed. 

Nov. 1'7.—Potting some Azalea pontica; making a 
pit ready for forcing flowers, keeping it at 65° at night 
and 70° by day, slightly syringing when necessary ; nail- 
ing Apple and Pear trees; putting hand-lights over 
Cauliflowers; looking over bedding Pelargoniums and 
cleaning them; all Vines pruned now except late ones ; 
shortening Rose shoots a little in order to keep wind 
NG rocking the plants; running dirty water out of 

oilers. 


Nov. 18.—Sowing Mustard and Cress regularly; 
layering some Cucumber shoots in pots for early spring 
work ; finishing planting old bulbs out-of-doors ; planting 
out February Cucumber plants; put in some Indian 
Azaleas to force for flowering by December 30; taking 
the Roman Hyacinths in flower out of heat; syringing 
Gardenias with soap-suds once a fortnight; watering 
Asparagus just appearing ; also top-dressing Oranges and 
givins them some Standen’s manure ; stirring the soil 
amongst frame Violets. 


Nov. 19.—Potting Lilies in peat and sand, and 
plunging them out-of-doors overhead in sand; planting 
ont Sweet Williams and Wallfiowers, taking them up 
with large balls, also climbing Devoniensis Roses in con- 
scrvatory ; taking up some Anne Boleynand White Pinks 
for forcing and potting them ; spreading out seed Pota- 
toes in cellar to keep them from sprouting; giving Gar- 
danias a top-dressing of turfy loam and Oak leaves ; 
earthing up winter Cucumbers weekly, 3 in. at a time; 
pruning ail Roses for forcing. 

Nov. 20.—Digging borders and manuring highly for 
Roses; putting in second Seakale to force ; wiring Wall- 
flower beds to keep off rabbits; Neapolitan Violet border 
ymanared and fresh soiled with rich material ; examining 
Grapes and cutting out decaying berries ; freeing cuttings 
from dead leaves. 


Flower Garden. 


Presuming that the flower beds have been 
filled, either with material for winter effect, or 
with spring-flowering plants and bulbs, there 
will now be little else to do in the flower garden 
except the maintenance of neatness, which isa 
matter more than ever desirable at this dullest 
of all seasons of the year. In other portions of 
ornamental grounds, which are generally 
designated flower gardens, there may still be 
found abundant work, such as thinning out 
clumps of shrubs, or planting additional ones 
or single specimens, of either deciduous trees or 
evergreens, Any tree or shrub may at this 
season be moved with safety. Of late years 
there has been such a demand for Coniferous 
plants, and particularly within the last two or 
three years, for the Japanese kinds, that 
deciduous trees have become neglected ; and, 
granted that this class of plants is interesting 
and beautiful, still, at the present rate of 
planting them, combined with a proportionate 
neglect of deciduous trees, ornamental grounds 
a few years hence will present more the appear- 
ance of cemeteries than that of pleasure grounds, 
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To preveut this in all new planting there should 
be a judicious admixture of the finer deciduous 
trees, such as Acacias, 
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Pansies and Pinks in Beds.—Any 
plants that seem as if they would not form 
free-flowering healthy specimens should be re- 
moved, and others taken from the reserve stock 
to fill up their places. It is necessary that this 
should be done in the case of scarce sorts that 
are weakly. They should be taken out and be re- 
potted in small pots, or they may be lost 
altogether. Pinks may be treated in the same 
way. Apair of plants should be wintered in a 
3-in, pot, and treated in the same manner as 
Carnations and Picotees. If there are any 
vacancies in the beds of Pinks they must also 
be filled up from the reserve stock in pots kept 
for this purpose. 


Maples, Thorns, Turkey 
Oaks, Tulip trees, Liquidambars, Purple 
Beeches, Lombardy Poplars, Spanish and Horse 
Chestnuts, &c. In forming clumps of shrubs 
also evergreens are often too prominent, whilst 
flowering deciduous shrubs, such as Lilacs, 
Deutzias, Snowberries, Spireas, and Weigelas, 
which are in every way suited for association 
with the dwarfer-growing evergreens, are 
neglected. Half-hardy plants that are to 
winter in the open air should now receive 
partial protection by surrounding the base of 
the plants with ashes, Cocoa-fibre, or bracken, 





and some of the choicer Ferns and rock plants 
will require the same attention. Dahlias, 
Gladioli, Tigridias, and Marvel of Peru should 
all now be dug up and dried previous to finally 
storing them away. The ground is so full of 
moisture that it will scarcely be safe to leave 
Cannas out for the winter, as a sodden state of 
the ground is more fatal to them than severe 
frost. If lifted the roots will winter safely in 
any place from which frost can be excluded. 
This is the most critical time for the well-being 
of bedding plants ; damp is their great foe, and 
therefore water but sparingly, and keep the 
hardier kinds well exposed to induce sturdi- 
ness. Tender kinds, such as Coleuses and 
Alternantheras, will not winter successfully in 
a lower temperature than 65°, and they must 
be kept well up to the light. 

Auriculas.—Remove from beds of alpine 
Auriculas out-of-doors all decaying leaves, and 
destroy weeds before they grow toa large size. 
The surface of the beds should be loosened 
either with a small hoe or a pointed sti:<. 
Slugs are very fond of the leaves, and perhaps 
the best way in which to destroy them is to pick 
them off at night. For out-of-doors culture 
seedlings are better adapted than choice named 
sorts. A packet of seeds costing about half-a- 
crown would produce as many plants as would 
plant alarge bed. It is not the time to give 
precise instructions as to sowing the seeds, as 
March is a good month for that operation ; they 
are, however, easily raised, and the plants can 
be grown on to a flowering size with but little 
expense or trouble. Alpine and show Auriculas 
thrive well on sheltered banks, planted amongst 
lumps of stone or clinkers, in such a position 
that it is not possible that water can lodge 
about the collars of the plants. However much 
these fine plants may be valued for frame 
culture, it is even more desirable that they 
should bé introduced wherever practicable as 
hardy occupants of the flower garden. 


Carnations and Picotees. — Near 
London growers do not think of planting choice 
varieties of Carnations and Picotees out-of-doors 
to stand over the winter, and yet so far north as 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne this is done successfully ; 
growers there will now be making arrangements 
to plant. If the plants are put out in the spring 
such good flowers are not obtained. When the 
plants are put out a small stick is placed to 
each, in order to prevent the wind from snap- 
ping them over, and the surface of the beds has 
to be covered with some dry, rotten stable ma- 
nure. This mulching prevents the plants from 
being thrown out of the ground by frost, and 
also further helps to steady them. Damp is one 
of the worst enemies with which the Carnation 
has to contend; even intense frost is not so 
injurious. ) 

Hollyhocks.—If the choice varieties have 
not yet been taken up, this ought to be done at 
once, and no time should be lost in potting them. 
The roots should be cut back considerably, and 
all old leaves removed, in order to allow the 
young growths at the base of the stems to deve- 
lop themselves. Do not overpot nor squeeze the 
roots into a pot not large enough to contain 
them, although that is better than over-potting. 
See that the young plants are kept free from red 
spiderand other pests. If theplants have been put 
outinacold frametheleaves willcontinue todecay 
in damp, foggy weather; let them be removed 
at once to prevent further injury. Some take 
off the cuttings from the base of the stem now, 
but this is only to be recommended if there be so 
many that they would injure each other during 
the winter. January, February, and March are 
the best months in which to propagate for late 
flowering plants. Sce that the frames are freely 





aired, removing the lights as often as possible 


with safety, 





to be, well established in their pots. 
fully over the plants and remove all dead and 





Forcing Pinks.—Thesze are now, or ought 
Go care-~ 


decaying leaves. Stir the surface of the soil, 
and press down the plants gently by placing the 
fingers near the stems. Give plenty of air at 
night as well as by day, unless there is danger 
of frost. 

Glasshouses. 


All the remaining stock of Gloriosas, 
summer-flowering Gesneras, Gloxinias, Achi- 
menes, Caladiums, &c., will now require to 
be put to rest, but avoid the common error of 
keeping them too cold, or placing thera under 
stages near pipes that are sometimes too hot and 
at other times the opposite. In such places the 
soil frequently gets wet with the water that 
runs from plants on the stages above, and, if 
severe weather comes, necessitating the use of 
considerable fire-heat, the roots get too much 
dried up. While at rest, the temperature of an 
intermediate house will suit them best, but 
where room in this way cannot be afforded, so 
as to allow their remaining in the pots in which 
they have been grown, let them be taken ont 
and pat in dry sand in boxes or paper bags. 

Allamandas. — Where plants of these 
exist grown on the roof, either planted out or in 
pots, the tims of putting them to rest will be 
dependent upon the purpose they are required 
for; ifnot needed in bloom until late in the 
spring they may still be kept on blooming, and 
at no season will their flowers be more useful 
than for some time yet, as when not exposed to 
an unusually cool dry atmosphere they last 
longer ina cut state through the winter than 
during the spring and summer ; and where the 
house in which they are grown affords heat 
enough to keep them flowering up to the end of 
the year, and even beyond this, all that is 
necessary is to give as much water to the roots 
as required ; but where they are wanted to 
bloom early, and consequently to be cut back 
about the beginning of the year, it will be better 
to now subject them to a drying process at the 
roots that will stop all further growth, 

AGischynanthuses. — Where these are 
grown hung up in baskets and pots in the way 
they are seen to the best advantage, the soil 
should be kept as dry as can be done without 
causing their leaves to shrivel, which will per- 
mit of the shoots being now shortened back so 
far as deemed needful previous to their again 
commencing growth. The advantage gained by 
so treating these plants and others of lke cha- 
racter that are hung up from the roof is that by 
the reduction in their heads they intercept less 
light from the main occupants of ths house. 

Hoyas.—The drooping kinds, such as H, 
bella and H. Paxtoni, so useful for suspending 
like the Aischynanthus, if their ‘shoots are not 
well shortened back each year, get into a long, 
straggling condition, and cutting them im now, 
as advised with the last-named plants, will 
answer equally well to deferring it until spring, 
providing corresponding care is taken to give 
them no more water than requisite ; and when 
their heads are thus reduced there is a better 
chance of cleaning them from scale, bugs, or 
any similar insects with which they may be 
affected. 


Gardenias.—Plants of these required for 
winter flowering should have the best position 
that the warmest end of the stove can afford. 
They are, more than many things, liable to 
drop their bloom-buds in the winter season, 
often when so far advanced as to be almost on 
the verge of expanding; extremes from any 
cause, either of being too dry or too wet at the 
roots, too much moisture in the atmosphere, 
too much heat suddenly applied, or the oppo- 
site of being too cold, especially after the 
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flowers have attained considerable size, wil 
cause their falling off, although the mischief 
will not always be apparent for some weeks 
after, whatever may bring it about has occurred. 
The most effectual means for avoiding the 
flowers dropping is to keep the plants in as light 
a position as possible, The little G. citriodora, 
blooming as it does in such a small state, if 
grown in quantity will always be found useful, 
especially where many flowers are wanted for 
bouquets. 

Amaryllises that bloomed late, and made 
correspondingly late growth, will now need 
keeping at rest. This refers both to the 
deciduous and evergreen kinds; the former are 
safe anywhere with the heat of an ordinary green- 
house, and will bear the soil keeping quite dry. 
The evergreensortsshould be keptsufliciently dry 
during the winter to get them fairly to rest ; 
but, on the other hand, they must not be let to 
become so dry as to cause their leaves to shrivel, 
as where this happens premature loss of foliage 
is sure to occur, which reduces the strength of 
the bulbs. With young stock of the evergreen 
species the roots should not be further dried 
than will result from keeping the soil in a 
slightly moist condition. 

Tuberoses.—There are few things that 
afford such a long succession of flowers as Tube- 
roses, for where enough are grown they may be 
had in bloom for much the greater portion of the 
year, Those who want to have them in good 
time should at once provide a sufficient quantity 
of roots, potting a portion up without delay, 
and keeping the remainder dry for the present, 
potting them at intervals. The American 
grown roots are held in much the most favour at 
the present day. Those who have had little 
experience with these plants often fail in getting 
the bulbs to start, generally through their 
decaying instead of forming roots, and to which 
they are very liable unless great caution is used 
in the matter of water ; for if the soil is kept in 
anything approaching the moist condition that 
most other plants would need the mischief is 
almost certain to occur. We have succeeded 
best by potting them in soil ina comparatively 
dry state, and then standing the pots on the 
earthen floor of a pit, or some moisture-holding 
material slightly damp, from which the pots 
will usually absorb enough until the roots are 
wellin motion, when they will bear the soil to be 
kept fairly moist. 

Planting Fruit Trees.—The necessity 
for early planting and renovation of fruit tree 
borders has been so often insisted on in these 
pages, that nothing further need be added 
except that such work should, if possible, be 
brought toa close by the end of this month. Any 
that then remain to be done had better be 
deferred till vegetation again becomes active. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that we attach 
some importance to the season, or what may be 
termed the right time for planting ; but after all, 
comparatively speaking, this is but a secondary 
consideration, as successful planting may be 
done any time from October to April ; but we 
attach the greatest importance to the mode of 
planting; by which is meant not only the 
literal planting of the trees, but the proper 
preparation of the ground for them, and in doing 
this the first essential is good drainage. very 
kind of cultivated hardy fruit, from a Peach to 
a Gooseberry, resents anything like a stagnant 
state of the soil; moreover, good drainage 
increases by several degrees its temperature, 
and, as a matter of course, this must aid the 
more perfectdevelopmentofthefruit. Thekind of 
soil that suits fruit trees generally is a calcareous 
loam of moderate texture—that is neither 
heavy nor light—but of necessity this matter 
must be subject to local considerations, as often 
the soil best suited for certaintrees is not obtain- 
able ; but, though there is a best kind, they are 
by no means fastidious, and all soils worthy of 
the name can by a little outlay of time and 
money be made to grow fruit well. Light 
ground should be trenched very deeply, and, 
if procurable, heavy loam or clay should be 
intermixed with it, but if this be not obtain- 
able, well firming will in some measure atone 
for its absence. Very heavy or clayey soils 
should also be trenched, and any sort of 
material that would render it more porous, such 
as mortar rubble, charcoal, and cinder ashes 
should be added, and it must be allowed to 
subside naturally, without artificial compres- 
sion. Unless the soil be yery poor indeed, no 
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manure of any kind should be mixed directly 
with it, for the simple reason that the disposi- 
tion of all fruit trees, when planted in rich 
soils, inclines towards the production of wood 
rather than fruit. It must not be inferred from 
this that manure is not essential to the produc- 
tion of good fruit, for it most certainly is, but 
never till the trees have fairly begun fruiting, 
and then annual surface dressings have the 
most marked effect, for thus applied, it is not 
only valuable from a fertilising point of view, 
but it tends to keep the roots near the surface, 
a position in which they are most benefited 
by the action of sun and air. All who have 
plenty of ground for kitchen garden .crops 
should never think of encroaching on the fruit 
tree borders, and those who by the force of 
circumstances must thus crop, should at least 
allow each tree a fair modicum of space. Keep 
the roots near the surface; deep planting is an 
error. Above all, let them be well spread out, 
and the soil worked well amongst them with 
the hand, and afterwards let the trees be 
securely staked, for till that is done all fresh 
roots that may be made will, by the first gale, 
be destroyed through the swaying to and fro of 
the tree. 
Vegetables. 

Celery.—The last crop of Celery should only 
beabouthalf-earthed up—that is, the ridge ought 
not to be brought higher than the centre leaves, 
leaving those exposed to the light until later on, 





to protect which sufficient material should be in 
readiness, in the shape of stable litter, dried 
Pea haulm, dried leaves, or, best ‘of all, Fern. 
Where possible, secure a good supply of this 
useful material, which for all purposes of protec- 
tion from frost is superior’ to all others. It 
must, however, be kept under cover, for if it 
is allowed to lie in masses and get wet, it will 
rot. It is now dead and in right order for 
gathering. A dry day may be chosen for 
cutting it, and it may be stowed until required 
under a temporary covering of any kind, or 
placed a couple of yards thick over Potatoes, 
Carrots, or Beet in the root-shed, and here kept 
until wanted. Not only is this Fern (the 
common Bracken) good for the purposes men- 
tioned, but it is also invaluable for laying over 
beds of Hyacinths, or for placing round crowns 
of tender herbaceous plants, the collars of Tea 
Roses on their own roots, or for putting around 
the heads of standard Teas. It may be added 
that there is nothing ohjectionable or untidy 
in its appearance when thus used. 


Potatoes.—It will be well to again turn 
over the crcp of Potatoes and remove any 
diseased ones that may have escaped detection 
previously, as, if allowed to remain, they affect 








all they come in contact with. Kiven if there 
is a total absence of disease they are very much 
improved by turning over in this way if at all 
damp. ‘To have Potatoes in the best condition 
they should be quite dry for a considerable time 
before using. 
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RAISING PLANTS FROM SEED. 


Ix the first place, as we have before urged, 
always buy the very best seeds, and get them 
from a well-known house or dealer. Cheap seeds 
generally turn out to be very dear. Also, when 
you buy plants or cuttings, get the best named 
kinds if you can, and pay a good price to a good 
man or house for a good thing. There isno need, 
as a rule, to buy a quantity, unless you want a 
great display at once, and can afford to pay for 
it. The best way is to get one or two plants of 
a good variety, and propagate from them your- 
self; this is much better than buying a lot of 
cheap rubbish. There is nothing over which an 
inexperienced person is so likely to be taken in 
as plants, unless you go to a really respectable 
place that has a reputation to keep up. Get 
your seeds in good time, and do not have it all 
hurry and careless work at the last. Remember 
that though spring does not come so early in 
town as country, yet things take longer to grow 
to a good size and get strong. 

Time to Sow Garden Seeds.—Hardy 
annuals out-of-doors, end of March or April, and 
if a succession is required, at intervals up to the 
middle of June. Half hardy annuals, end of April 
or May out-of-doors, Greenhouse seeds for winter 
blooming (Primulas, &c.), in March under glass, 
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Greenhouse or garden annuals, half hardy or 
tender, from April 1 to the end of May. 

Soil.—For seed sowing out-of-doors, the soil 
should be rich and fine on the surface. Most 
things (annuals, &c.) are sown where they are 
to grow, and as such are rapid growers, the soil 
beneath can scarcely be too deep or rich. 
It should have -been recently dug two or three 
spades deep, working in a quantity of rich, 
rotten manure especially deep down, and should 
not be trodden down or made hard, but just 
left for a few weeks to settle. Of course every- 
one knows that all digging and working should 
be done when the ground is dry ; during frosty 
weather is the best. If in a border where there 
are shrubs or other things, and the ground has 
not, from this or other cause, been trenched pre- 
viously, dig in some manure as deep as you can 
in the patches where the seeds are to goa few 
days beforehand. If not well settled, pat it 
down gently with the back of the spade, and 
rake the surface fine and level, picking out all 
stones, clods, or lumps, and giving a good water- 
ing if very dry. Have a basketful of rather fine 
sandy soil, such as the refuse from the pottmg 
bench, in a nice dry state, aud a little fresh 
leaf-mould mixed with it if at all poer or spent. 
This should, however, not be too fine, or it is 
apt to become pasty when wet. Spread a little 
of this over the patch, and pat down gently 
with the back of the trowel. 

Sowing and Thinning.—Sow the seed 
not too thickly, say six or eight seeds of large 
things, or twenty or thirty or more of small ones, 
and cover again with a sprinkling of the fine soil, 
but do not bury deeply, especially small seeds. 
If the weather keeps very dry, water gently 
withafine-rosed pot to assist germination. When 
the seedlings appear thin them out if, too thick, 
as by this means the rest grow stronger and 
flower finer. The thinnings of some may be 
transplanted if desired, as Tropeolums, &e., 
but Linums, Eschscholtzias, Mignonette, and 
some others do not like or cannot bear being 
moved, Itis astonishing what a splendid dis- 
play annuals will make if they are well grown, 
that is, ina deeply stirred, light, and rich soil, 
into which they can root readily, deeply, and 
strongly, and if they are properly looked after, 
weeded, thinned, and watered, when the weather 
is dry. 

Seed Beds. — Many annuals, especially 
those that are not quite hardy, also perennials 
and biennials, are sown out-of-doors in whats 
are termed ‘“‘nursery beds.” These may be made 
in any warm, airy, and light corner. They 
are better to be somewhat raised above the 
general ground level, and if a framework can be 
arranged over them and round, so as to protect 
them from heavy rains and cutting winds, they 
will be more successful. Have plenty of broken 
bricks for drainage at the bottom, or if the 
seeds are tender and want a little heat, and 
if you have no frame, it is well to make a heap 
of manure or spent Hops, and put the soil 3in. 
or 4 in. deep upon that. If there is no ferment; 
ing material beneath, however, it will be better 
to have a greater depth than this, say 4 in. or 
6 in. of rough and rich soil over the drainage, 
and 3 in. or 4 in. of nice fine sifted soil on the 
top, about equal parts of loam, manure, leaf- 
mould, and sand, or rather less of the latter, is 
about the best; this will do just as it is for 
pricking out young plants, but if for sowing 
seeds, have about 1 in. of fine, light, sandy soil 
sifted, such as leaf-mould and sand, on the sur- 
face. On such a bed as this, with a gentle 
bottom-heat, allsuch things as Stocks, Asters, 
Phloxes, Indian Pinks, &c., will come up easily, 
but they would be better under glass. These 
nursery beds, without the bottom-heat, will do 
well for planting out Stocks, Asters, and many 
other things to strengthen from the seed-pans 
say about the first week in May. From here 
they are planted out into the borders about 
the end of the month. 

Sowing Under Glass.—Although it is 
much better to sow all but hardy annuals in 
frames, &c.,- yet many gardeners even in the 
country, where not nearly such care is requisite, 
are far too fond of coddling things and forcing 
them on in heat. Mimulus, for instance, one is 
nearly always told to grow in heat; now these 
pretty little plants are all but hardy, and the seed 
should be sowneitherin autumn (September), and 
pricked off into store pots or boxes, and kept in 
the greenhouse till spring, or sown in a mode- 
rately warm greenhouse or frame (45° to 5Q° ig 










































































































































quite enough) in Januaryor February, be pricked 
out into a cold frame at the end of March or 
early in April, and by this means you will have 
such plants and flowers as no grower in heat can 
produce. Lobelias should be treated exactly 
the same, and not be left till April, and then 
have to be pushed on fast, with the result of 
weak and lanky plants and poor flowers. Phlox 
Drummondi, too, and Indian and Chinese Pinks, 
Asters, Zinnias, with many others, are far better 
raised in only a gentle heat (60° is plenty), or 
even none at all, than run up and spoiled in a 
Cucumber or other hot frame, as is so often done. 
Calceolarias (herbaceous) and Cinerarias, too, 
should never be raised in heat, as many direct ; 
in fact, these plants shou!d never have more 
heat at any time than just enough to keep frost 
away, excepting, of course, where Cinerarias are 
wanted to bloom in winter. 

In sowing seeds, especially in early spring, 
always use plenty of drainage (broken crocks or 
bricks) in your pots or boxes, or you will find 
your little plants ‘‘ go off” at the surface of the 
soil almost as soon as they are up. When using 
pots we fill them nearly half full, and for 
boxes from | in. to 14 in. is enough, if there are 
plenty of holes bored in the bottom as well. 
Over the drainage put a thin layer of spent 
Hops, Moss, or fibrous matter of some kind to 
prevent the soil from washing down and clogging 
the drainage. Then put about 1 in. or 14 in. of 
soil, not sifted, and if the seeds are small, 
another ‘thinner layer of very fine sifted soil 
above that, so that the whole may reach up to 
within # in, or 1 in. of the top of the pot or box. 
We use boxes about 3 in. deep inside, though 
they may be a little more if preferred, and any 
size up to 8 in. or 9 in. wide, and 16 in. or 18 in. 
long is suitable. 

Watering Seeds.—Watering at first is a 
most delicate and important point. What is to 
be aimed at is to have the soil just moist enough 
not to require any watering till the seeds are 
well up, as it is very undesirable to do this, and 
yet it must not be anything like wet, or many 
seeds are apt to rot and never come up. The 
best plan is to use the soil almost dry, 
or only barely moist, but not dust dry ; 
put in the drainage and about half the 
depth of soil required, press it down firmly, and 
give it a good watering ; if it is in a pot soak it 
half-way up in water, then fill in the rest of the 
soil, pressing the upper portion only slightly. 
Make the surface even and level; use no more 
water, but sow the seed at once, and cover with 
only a dusting of dry soil. Place a square of 
glass over the pot or box, and the job is done. 
By this means you get enough moisture in the 
soil to last for days without the surface being 
wet; the moisture is sure to rise quite sufli- 
ciently, and the water being down below in- 
duces the seeds to send down roots to find it. 
You get also a firm bottom, which holds mois- 
ture, and is of great importance, and a free, 
light, uncaked surface, in which the seeds will 
rapidly germinate, and into which the first 
tender rootlets can readily penetrate. As soon 
as ever the seeds are up tilt the glass a little 
on one side, or remove it altogether for 
an hour morning and evening. Give more 
and more air as they advance, and remove the 
glass altogether as soon as they can bear it. 
Also bear in mind that damping off occurs 
as often from too much dryness at the root as 
from excessive moisture overhead. When you 
see a pot or box of seedlings beginning to go 
off, examine the soil, and if dry give 
a thorough soaking, not a mere sprinkling. It 
has often been said before, but cannot be re- 
peated too often, and applies especially here: 
never water plants (particularly tender 
seedlings) in driblets, whether they want it 
or not, but wait tillthe soil isdry, though not 
necessarily till the plants flag, and then give a 
full supply, enough to reach every fibre of the 
roots ; after that wait till wanted again, When 
pots are very dry, and particularly in the case 
of pots or pans of very small seedlings, such as 
Lobelias, Calceolarias, or Tuberous Begonias, 
only just come up, it is better not to water 
from the top, as the water will often run away 
without wetting the soil, but plunge the pot 
or pan in water up to about half-an-inch or an 
inch below the level of the soil, aad let it stay 
there till the soil is thoroughly moistened. In 
this way the soil gets well watered, as well as 
the roots, while the stems and leaves are kept 
dry, which is just what is wanted. In watering 
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things from a hotbed in any way use water of 
about the temperature of the frame, a few 
degrees over rather than under. We always 
use water with the chill taken off for delicate 
young things, even from cold quarters, for fear 
of checks. 

For nearly all seeds, a sheet of clean glass 
placed over the pot or box after sowing isa 
great help, as it prevents evaporation and 
creates that close, moist atmosphere inside the 
box so favourable for germination. If the seeds 
are such as require heat, place ina hotbed or 
warm house of the requisite temperature, but 
be sure and not use more heat than is really 
necessary ; 70° or 75° at the outside is enough 
for anything, except perhaps such things as 
Cannas anda few others, but for most things, 
even Begonias, Gloxinias, &c., we find that from 
65° to 70° suits them much better than a 
higher temperature. More heat than is 
necessary only brings the plants up weak and 
sickly, so that many perish in hardening off. 
Petumias, Lobelias, Balsams, and all half-hardy 
or tender things of like nature only need 
from 60° to 65°, or even 5° less rather than 
more, in which to germinate ; even the tempera- 
ture of a greenhouse is sufficient, though the 
seeds are slow in coming up. Beware of keep- 
ing the sheet of glass on the box too long, or of 
coddling or keeping too close in any way, or the 
seedlings soon get so delicate and drawn, that 
many of them will damp off. 


Maranta ‘as a Vase Plant. 


After sowing, seeds may be put in a dark 
place, or any odd corner, so that the tempera- 
ture is right and there is no mildew or fusti- 
ness about ; in fact, seeds germinate better in 
the dark ; but as soon as ever they are up they 
must be brought close to the glass, the closer 
the better, so that they are not near enough 
to be touched by a frost or low temperature 
outside; so keep 3 in. or 4in. away for fear of 
injury. It isalways safer to cover up all frames, 
&c., that contain such tender things with mats, 
&c., on all frosty or cold nights, especially in 
the spring ; this plan saves heat and has many 
advantages, but donot cover up till it gets dark, 
and be up and remove again betimes in the 
morning as soon as it is light, as young things 
want all the light they can get, especially when 
in a warm temperature. 

Regarding the soil most suitable for seed 
sowing in pots, it must always be fine, light, 
and moderately rich, though it should vary 
considerably for different subjects. Leaf-mould 
is the most useful of all soils for this purpose, 
as its nature induces seeds to germinate in it 
far more readily than in any other kind of soil. 
Plenty of sand should also always be used, 
especially near the surface ; it insuies porosity 
and prevents damping. For most seeds, 
especially fine or delicate ones, leaf-mould and 
sand in nearly equal parts, rather lesg of the 
latter, is best. The top }in. or } in. should be 
finely sifted for small seeds, but for Verbenas, 
Balsams, and other large seeds do not sift at 
all ; only pick out all lumps, sticks, &c. Use the 
soil rougher and richer below, and finer and 
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sandier on the surface. A little loam may be 
used in the compost, especially below the sur- 
face for strong growing things, as Stocks, Asters, 
Pansies, Hollyhocks, and others; but as it is 
apt to make the soil cake, leave it out for 
delicate growers. 


( To be continued. ) 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


Fine-leaved Vase Plants.—Amongst 
the foliage plants that decorate our plant 
houses, few are more deserving of admiration 
than Marantas ; coming, as most of them do, 
from wet parts of tropical America, they re- 
quire to be grown in a moist warm atmosphere, 
and consequently do not well bear removal to 
rooms or conservatories, except for a limited 
time. This is much to be regretted. The well 
known Maranta zebrina was for many years 
almost the only one amongst the ornamental- 
leaved section of the genus that was commonly 
found in hothouses; but of late years many 
very beautiful species have been introduced. 
Amongst them, M. Veitchi is probably the 
most striking, the leaves being purple under- 
neath and deep green above, with yellow mark- 
ings near the midrib. They succeed well in 
peat and charcoal, or good fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould, and in summer when placed in the 
room or conservatory they sheet be sponged 
frequently to keep them free from dust, and also 
to keep the leaves moist. 





TREATMENT OF CAMELLIAS. 


NEARLY all Camellia plants, if in good health, 
will set more buds than they ought to be allowed 
to carry to perfection ; in fact, if left on, they 
seldom do retain them all till they open; and 
not unfrequently overloading the plants leads 
ultimately to weakly growth and small flowers. 
Therefore, wherever the flower-buds have set 
thickly they should be thinned, leaving one, 
two, or three buds on each shoot, according 
to its length and strength. In but few cases 
should so many as three buds be left. One 
bud will be sufficient on all shoots not more 
than 5 in. or 6 in. long. A plant thickly 
studded with well-ripened ‘shoots carrying one 
bud each will in the aggregate bear an enormous 
number of flowers. 

Nowadays, in using Camellia flowers for bou- 
quet making, there is no necessity to cut the 
branch on which the flower grows, or any por- 
tion of it. Simply cut the flower off where the 
calyx joins the branch, and mount it on wire, so 
as to form an artificial stalk. There is a special 
wire made for this purpose, which may be ob- 
tained from any of the principal London seeds- 
men, After a little practice anyone can mount 
flowers on wire, but Camellias require more 
delicacy of touch than other flowers, as they 
show any bruises so distinctly. Two pieces of 
wire are required for each flower, and they may 
vary in length according to the length of stalk 
required, but from 9 in. to 12 in. is generally 
sufficient. The flower is held carefully but 
firmly in the left hand, whilst the wires are 
thrust half-way through, at right angles to each 
other, with the right. The exact point at which 
the flowers should be pierced with the wires will 
vary with diflerent-sized blossoms, but the 
object is to hol. the flower together without the 
wire being seen. The ends of the wires are 
brought down under the flower, and one iswound 
a few times round the other, forming a very 
handy stalk, much better than the natural one 
for bouquet making. Should foliage be required, 
there will be no difficulty in attaching leaves to 
the base of the flower by means of the wires. 
Camellia blooms mounted in this way are usually 
more lasting than if cut with a piece of their own 
wood attached, as the !petals are very apt to 
drop out of the calyx when taken into a warm 
room ; but when properly wired, the petals are 
held in position by the wires. Besides, when 
cut with a piece of wood, it is very difficult to 
bring the flowers to a face to display them 
properly, as, unlike Roses, they do not grow 
straight up from the ends of the shoots; but 
with a wire stalk they may be made to face in 
any direction, 

Camellias at all times require a good deal 


of water, but especially at this season, as not 


only have they a large amount of foliage to sup- 
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port, but there is the load of rapidly [swelling 
buds. At no season are the roots in a greater 
state of activity, and if not well supplied with 
water something must be wrong; usually it is 
the buds that first give way when the period of 
trial comes. I have occasionally come across 
cases where both the buds and leaves were fall- 
ing through want of water, and when buds or 
leaves begin to fall the roots should be examined, 
not only on the surface, but the bottom of the 
ball, or, if planted out, open the border and see 
what sort of condition the bottom is in. When 
a hard ball ina pot becomes thoroughly dry, the 
pot should be placed in a tub or tank till all the 
air bubbles have done rising, then lift it out and 
water with more care in future. At this season 
onwards for the next two months there is more 
danger of mischief being done by withholding 
water than at any other period of the year. 
Plants do not flag now as they do when the 
leaves are soft and ahot bright sun is shining, 
and especial care should now be given to plants 
growing ir beds. Conservatories are often kept 
too warm in winter to suit the wants of Camel- 
lias, and if, in addition, they only receive a 
scanty supply of water, something must go 
MDa A gentle dewing overhead in the morn- 
ing of fine days will be beneficial, and the sponge 
should be used as often as possible, to keep every 
leaf bright and clean. Weak soft soap and 
water will give a gloss and polish to the plants 
that add much to their healthful appearance. 
Camellias, when well cared for, will live to a 
very old age, constantly increasing in value. I 
was in a conservatory in Worcestershire a short 
time since where there was a tree of the old 
double white that must have been much more 
than fifty years old. I knew it more than thirty 
years ago, and it wasthen a large oldplant. It 
is still in robust health, and is carrying an im- 
mense number of blossom-buds. 

There is no doubt that Camellias planted out 
in a lofty house, without much artificial heat, 
will grow to a much larger size than is gene- 
rally supposed. Good turfy loam, where it can 
be had, should form the basis of all borders for 
Camellias, and everything in the shape of leaf- 
mould, unless thoroughly decomposed, should 
be rigidly excluded, as it is apt to engender 
fungus. I was visiting a large nursery establish- 
ment in the north some time ago, and the bor- 
der of a large house, into which a great number 
of Camellias had been planted for cut flowers, 
had become so infested with fungus spores, and 
these had so affected the health of the plants, 
in spite of all that could be done, that they 
were at last compelled to lift the plants and pot 
them. 

This, I know, is not an isolated case. I once 
had to deal with a similar one. I lifted the 
plants out and renewed the soil twice, and 
drenched both the plants and the borders fre- 
quently with soot water, until I ultimately con- 
quered the fungus ; and afterwards the plants 
grew amazingly, and produced very fine 
flowers. Although rough leaf-mould, or the 
bits of roots and other foreign matter frequently 
found in peat, will engender fungus under cer- 
tain conditions, yet, if the border be kept 
moist, it will not make much headway. It is 
when the border or any part of it gets dry that 
the fungus spores vegetate and spread so dis- 
astrously ; and when the fungus reaches that 
stage it is very difficult to drown it out, as 
water will not penetrate the dry spots so long 
as a passage can be found in any other direc- 
tion. Hence the necessity for care in watering 
Camellias that are growing in beds or borders. 
Soot water in a weak solution may be given 
with advantage at this season at every water- 
ing. It will support the foliage, imparting to 
it a dark green colour; and a plant with firm, 
healthy foliage very rarely fails to produce good 
crops of flowers. H. 


Isolepis gracilis as a Fringe toLarge 
Pots.—This is a most useful plant for hanging 
over the rims of large pots in which Palms, 
Camellias, &c., are grown, and it should be cul- 
tivated in quantity for such purposes. Small 
—. of it in thumbs, or 3-in. pots, can 

e readily dibbled in over the surface of large 
pots, or planted so as to form a fringe hanging 
over their edges. A few plants, or even a row 
hanging down in front of the stages in green- 
houses or conservatories, have a charming effect. 
Another method with this plant is to place it in 











small pots ; under the rim of these pots is placed 
a stout wire, with a portion of it turned up to 
forma loop. In most old conservatories or on 
the back walls of old-fashioned plant houses 
where Camellias and various creepers are usually 
grown, there are almost sure to be bare naked 
places in which a nail driven here and there, 
and a pot of the Isolepis with its wire collar 
placed on them, will have a novel and refresh- 
ing appearance. Under such circumstances the 
plants will soon hide the pots, and give a cha- 
racter to otherwise uninteresting places. Ineed 
scarcely add that the plant is nearly hardy, and 
that it revels in damp and shade.—T. W. 


Chirita sinensis.—This is an evergreen, 
herbaceous, Chinese plant, the leaves of which 
spread not unlike those of a Gloxinia; the 
flowers, which are blue, are also somewhat 
similar in shape to those of a Gloxinia, but 
they are produced in bunches on the extremities 
of erect stalks that rise well above the foliage, 
and, as these are thrown up freely, the plant | 
has a very effective appearance. It blooms in 
summer, and isa useful subject for conservatory 
decoration. It thrives well in a mixture of peat 
and loam, to which has been added a little leaf- 
mould and sand; when in active growth it 
must not be allowed to want for water, or the 
advancing flowers will be injured. After bloom- 





ing it should be kept somewhat drier at the 


large pan, and then cold water was poured on 
it, the pan filled, then stirred, and two days 
after when quite clear with quite 1 ft. of clear 
water above deposit, a can was filled with it, 
and it was given to the plants—result, a couple 
of worms came to the surface. Now for the 
after effects. The plants have been ruined 
by the application; the leaves, which were 
perfect and growing from the bottom of the stem, 
became flaccid, yellow, spotted, and gradually 
dried up, and are still doing so, The buds 
ceased to expand, and though under glass, 
plenty of air, warmth, and proper manage- 
ment, they are only now just moving a little, 
nearly a month stationary, and, considering 
they were for our local show, splendid plants 
and the choicest varieties, you can imagine 
my feelings. I shoulu be glad to know if 
there are fellow-sufferers.—TRIED ONE, 








ROSES. 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 


THE leading article in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
October 30, stirs up pleasant memories of Rose 
growing and gardening of all kinds in an old 
Bangalorean, who for the last ten years of his 
service was able to do a great deal in raising 
the status of the native gardeners, and improv- 





Bluc-fowered Greenhouse Piant (Chirita sinensis). 


root, but, owing to its evergreen character, it 
must not be allowed to get so dry as to cause the 
leaves to flag. It does best in a warm, green- 
house temperature. There is also a variegated 
form of this plant, the leaves of which are hand- 
somely marked. 

Anthericum variegatum.—This plant 
is well worth growing for furnishing small vases 
or for conservatory decoration. It was intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope. It is ofa 
hardy character, and in variegation and habit 
closely resembles Pandanus Veitchi. It is, 
however, much more easily cultivated, and its 
foliage never fails to assume a bright grassy 
green colour, beautifully striped tee margined 
with creamy-white. 








The Effects of Lime-water on 
Chrysanthemums. —In answer to the 
inquiries of ‘‘A Novice in Horticulture” 
respecting the effect of lime-water on pot 
plants, allow me to give my experience. I 
noticed in a recent number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED an article on Chrysanthemums in 
which the writer finishes by saying, ‘‘If there 
are worms in pots give a soaking of lime-water, 
&c.” Having a good collection of plants in pots, 
in some of which I could see there were worms 
by the casts, I made some lime-water in the 





usual way, and, to be explicit, will say how : 
One pennyworth lump of lime was slaked ina 





ing the practice of horticulture generally in the 
province of Mysore. I will content myself to- 
day with noticing the fact of Maréchal Niel 
having been found not to answer for profitable 
cultivation, on account of its being so shy a 
bloomer. But in the interest of the amateur, I 
should like to give a brief description of its 
growth at Bangalore, where it has found a most 
congenial habitat, and blooms freely from July 
to December and well on into January in per- 
fect beauty and fragrance, either as a pillar, 
umbrella-headed standard, or climber. It is 
difficult to say which suits it best, but perhaps 
a tall standard or an orchard walk, where one 
ean look up into the golden blooms that hang 
down naturally, is most effective. Good feeding 
and just sufficient summer pinching to ensure 
a regular growth, with an occasional excision 
of gross shoots, &c., and keeping it judiciously 
supplied with water, so as not to allow of any 
alternation of wet and drought, is all that is 
really required. 

Like the Tea and Noisette class generally, it 
does not stand the knife well, and the shaping 
is done by turning in where possible objection- 
able shoots, and stopping here and there as 
required. We have at Bangalore naturally a 
good, red, sandy loam of basaltic origin that is 
highly manured, and although the Maréchal 
Niel requires a little more scientific attention 
than Gloire de Dijon, Devoniensis, Cloth of 
Gold, and Lamarque, which flower in profusion 
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almost uncared for, it highly repays the extra 
trouble. With such treatment it revels in the 
sun in any place where it is sheltered from 
strong wind, to which it is very sensitive. About 
January 20 the dry easterly wind sets in during 
the day, which scorches up the flowers, and no 
more are seen till July. 

With ‘high feeding, soil renewal, judicious 
watering and handling, and a careful and fre- 
quent stirring of the surface earth to prevent its 
caking—all points on which the native gardeners 
at Bangalore rely for success—the shelter of 
glass would enable the amateur probably to 
bloom his Maréchal Niel more than ‘the one 
week in fifty-two ” spoken of at page 412. 

Roses at Bangalore are chiefly grown in pots, 
for convenience of carriage to exhibitions, as 
a precaution against white ants, for economy of 
space and superintendence, and for a.concentra- 
tion of show flowers. Considerable ingenuity 
is exercised in this display, an account of which, 
if acceptable, will be forwarded for publication. 
When asked about the climate of Bangalore, it 
is not an unfrequentanswer : ‘‘ Roses and Apples 
all the year round; Strawberries and Peaches 
from Christmas to June; and Bougainvillea 
spectabilis and other magnificent climbers in 
the grandest profusion of colour in January and 
February.” ‘his last remark reminds me of 
Mr. Boscawen’s success with the Bougainvillea 
glabra, which flowers so well at Malta in 
January, but where in 1877 they so ignorantly 
pruned it. The plant needs a dry, warm 
climate. It will hardly flower at Madras, and 
with all Mr. Boscawen’s skill and care he will 
hardly keep it alive in winter without shelter. 

pes! Br 








Scrambling Roses.—Of scrambling Roses 
among the most common and the hardiest are 
the Ayrshire Roses. These are all double or 
semi-double, and the best of them are white or 
of a pinkish colour. There are hardly a dozen 
varieties altogether, and most of them are worth 
growing tor the sake of variety, About equally 
}}: dy and useful for the same purposes is the 
Evergreen Rose, so called on account of the 
length of time it retains its leaves in winter. 
There are several good varieties, and they are 
vigorous and rapid growers, and need little or 
no attention except thinning when they are 
trained to pillars or walls. In rustic situations 
they need not be meddled with at all. To these 
may be added the Boursault varieties, a few of 
the Bourbon kinds, of which Souvenir de la 
Malmaison is the best example, and Gloire de 
Dijon and Maréchal Niel among the Tea-scented 
class. The last two are worthy of all the at- 
tention that can be bestowed upon them. Gloire 
de Dijon comes in early and goes out late, the 
second growth often producing flowers in abund- 
ance late in the season, and in the south the 
Maréchal Niel does well either on a wall or as 
a rambler in the open ground. 








Soil for Potting.—No one need be short 
of a suitable compost for potting purposes who 
has clay for a staple, and can find sufficient sand 
and thoroughly decayed vegetable mould, 
whether from Grass, leaves, or litter, to mix 
with it. The common soil of the garden is the 
only loam which many can procure, and with 
such material at their disposal they need not 
complain. To get it in good condition they 
should obtain it from a quarter that has been 
rough dug and exposed to the frosts, which 
reduce the most tenacious clods to a fine meal, 
apd it may then be shovelled up in that condi- 
tion very dry and stored in the shed, when it 
will always be fit for use. Such a soil, with the 
usual additions in the shape of manure, sand, 
and leaf-mould, according to its texture, may 
be employed without any hesitation for most 
greenhouse plants that require loam, All soils 
which have a tendency to settle down into the 
consistency of putty—and even turfy loams, if 
heavy, do this eventually—are unfit for plants 
alone, but add sand in sufficient quantity, and 
their tenacity is broken up, and you can almost 
do anything with them. The root action of 


which they are taught to believe they have not 
the means of accomplishing. There is little 
doubt that plants are distinctly affected by the 
character of the soil in which they grow, and 
particularly by its texture, whether it be hard 
or soft ; but experience seems to prove that any 
wholesome soil, freely pervious to air and 
moisture, and containing the necessary elements 
of plant food in an accessible form, is a perfectly 
suitable root medium, whether prepared from 
turfy loam and peat, or more simple and easily 
procurable materials,—C. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


3519.—Renovating Pear Tree. — One 
good method of renovating an old Pear tree is 
by grafting, but this involves the loss of any 
fruit crop for two years at least ; in the end the 
tree is so renewed that its life is prolonged inde- 
finitely. The tree should be headed back to 
several strong clean branches late in March, and 
be grafted at once or a week or two later. Tf the 
wood to be grafted is large, two or three stout 
grafts may be used on one branch. In your 
particular case perhaps the proper thinning of 
the tree during the winter will be efficacious, as 
the prospects of a fine fruit season next year are 
so great, that you may share the general pro- 
spective plenty. Cultivate the ground around 
the roots. If these, however, have gone deep 
into the clay, so that the points of the branches 
constantly die, then there is little hope that the 
tree can be restored to a healthy state. 
3522,—Potatoes for Autumn Plant. 
ing.—Late Potatoes will be safer to plant than 
early ones, as a mild winter may induce the 
latter to push into growth too early. Magnum 
Bonum will do well for autumn planting, as also 
may Bresee’s Prolific, but Snowflake is probably 
too tender. Try Victoria, Champion, Climax, 
and Schoolmaster, Plant in 3-ft. rows and 6 in. 








deep, and then lay over each row a ridge of soil 
quite another 4in. deep. This will throw rain 
from off the rows during the winter, and will 
exclude frost. In the early spring this ridge 
may be forked down, and thus leave but a mode- 
rate thickness of soil for the growth to come 
through. We know of no real advantage to be 
gained by autumn planting, whilst the risks are 
many.—A. D. 

3525.—Unproductive Garden. — Per- 
haps if other and earlier sorts of Potatoes were 
planted than late kinds, such as Champion and 
German Reds, both uncertain as to root pro- 
duce in some soils, better results may follow. 
No doubt the great need of the soil is a heavy 
dressing of animal manure. It evidently wants 
stamina, and this can only be got by heavy 
manuring and trenching. Salt is useful in hot 
dry soils, but the great need is ammonia. Still 
further, strong animal manure affords a valuable 
stay in hot weather. Deep cultivation may do 
much good, and dressings of guano, soot, salt, 
and lime are not without value, but a heavy 
dressing of stable manure put on now and 
worked in would be of more service than all the 
others put together. 

3526.—Grafting Potatoes.—The witness 
who before the Potato Diseases Committee told 
that body that grafting would produce new 
varieties was mistaken, but such information 
was largely in keeping with the nonsense told 
to the committee. Grafting Potatoes is a means 
of amusement, but no tangible results follow. 
It is performed in this way: Take tubers 
equal in size and shape, but of two different 
kinds, say one white the other red. Cut out of 
one the bud end in the shape of a wedge; then 
cut out the bud end of the other in the same 
way, and exactly the same size; then insert 
the wedges or crowns into the reverse tubers, 
and tie them in tightly, making the cut surfaces 
to meet. Take care to cut out all eye-buds 
from the stock tuber, leaving only those in the 
graft or bud crown, Plant at once as usual, 
The graft may absorb some of the juices from 
the main tuber, but it is most doubtful, and 
no change is obtained. Grafts may also be 





plants is yet a comparative mystery to us, and 
cultivators have been, perhaps, a little too dog- 
matic on the subject of scils, and teo particular, 
thereby engendering a timidity among the half- 
experienced, which has no doubt, in many 
instances, been an obstacle to progress, for 
people do not attempt those things, as a rule, 


made by starting two tubers, and when the 
shoots are high enough, slicing a piece of the 
side off each stem and tying them together, 
These should be grown in pots.—A. D. 
3522.—_Holes in Pears.—TI have not the 
least doubt that the holes in the Pears which 
“R, D,” complains of are made in the first 
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place by birds; after that woodlice, flies, and 
earwigs get inside. Asa Pear once perforated 
is simply useless, some year ago I adopted the 
following plan, which I have practised ever 
since with success: Take a. card of the size 
and texture of a lady’s visiting card, punch a 
hole, clean out in the middle of it nearly 4 in. 
in diameter, and then slit the card from one 
end up to the hole in the middle, pass this card 
over the stalk of the Pear until it passes 
through the hole in the middle of the card, 
cross the two ends of the card and stick a pin 
through, and a most complete bird puzzle is 
formed. ‘This plan is only practicable in the 
case of espaliers and pyramids where the fruit 
is within easy reach, when it quite repays the 
trouble. The plan has saved me some hundreds 
of fine Pears, and can be done very quickly.— 
Suid. Ae 

3202. Roses in Windows-—At Prince- 
town, Devon, the highest point in Devonshire, 
I believe, you can see in almost every window 
fine healthy Rose plants, mostly Teas, but many 
H. P. at least Lsaw them there at the end of 
May, 1879. They were as healthy and far more 
attractive than the average of window plants, 
and many were models of good cultivation. 
Princetown is the place where they have some 
fabulous number of wet days in the year, and it 
is in a very cold and exposed situation, Whether 
the scant sunshine, abundant moisture, and 
strong wind, é.c., pure air, are together enough 


to account for the success of the Princetown 


people in growing Roses in pots, I know not, 
but I believe these said people are thoroughly in 
earnest over their Roses. To any one who 
doubts my statement, I say go and see for your- 
selves.—G, L. WHITBY. 

3582, Sea-sand to Mix with Soilfor 
Plants. —I have never prepared the sand 
prior to using it in any way. I procure it from 
an old heap standing outside a stable, where it 
is used for the flooring. I putsome into a box 
and keep it in the potting room, where it _ gets 
gradually perfectly dry, same as silver sand. It 
has no doubt been well soaked with rain whilst 
outside and exposed to all weathers, and it is 
replenished at intervals of several months 3; fresh 
sand I have never used.. Let those who fear its 
ill effects after this long exposure outside try a 
few experiments with it ; a correct and practical 
proof will then be had.—H. B. S., Ipswich. 

3580.—Best Carnations.—The twelve 
best Carnations according to my idea are Mars, 
Clipper, James Taylor, Admiral Curzon, Rifie- 
man, Unexpected, Dan Godfrey, Falconbridge, 
Dr. Foster, James Merryweather, John Bull, 
J. D. Hextall. The twelve best Picotees—- 
Royal Visit, Brunette, Alliance, Mary, Miss 
Horner, Thomas William, Edith Dombrain, 
Zerlina, J. B. Bryant, Mrs. Alleroft, Mrs. Payne, 
Minnie. Fancies and yellows—Gazelle, Con-. 
gress, Lady Aitchison, Alice, Flavius, Titania. 
Cloves—Fire-eater (scarlet), Lady of Avenel 
(white), Rosa Bonheur (pink), Coroner (scarlet), 
Imperial Purple (purple), Sulphur King (yellow). 
‘¢‘ Burns’ will find that these (or a selection from 
them) will give him a lovely collection of well- 
known flowers. Of course, they do not com- 
prise the highly expensive novelties, but for 
show, table, or bouquets, he could not have 
better varieties. They should be gotat once, put 
into 3-in. pots, and wintered in a cold frame, the 
pots bedded in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse.— 
GIROFLE. 

3585.—New Roses.—I think the following 
are the best six H.P. that have been sent out 
during the last six years, viz.—Comtesse de 
Serenye (Lacharme), 1874; Monsieur HE. Y. 
Teas (E. Verdier), 1874 ; Star of Waltham (Wm, - 
Paul & Son), 1874; Duchesse de Vallombrosa 
(Schwartz), 1875; A. K. Williams (Schwartz), 
1878 ; Constantine Tretiakoff (H. Jamain), 1878. 
The first four are now well known and generally 
admitted to be amongst the best for exhibition, 
A. K. Williams is one of the best Roses we have, 
and will be a great favourite when fully known, 
and Constantine Tretiakoff is distinct and alto- 
gether a most desirable variety. There are a 
few other new Roses which well deserve to be 
named, and they are as. follows: Mrs, Laxton 
(G. Paul & Son), 1878; Duchess of Bedford 
(Wm. Paul & Son), 1879; Countess of Rosebery 
(Wm. Paul & Son), 1879; and lastly, Julius 
Finger (Lacharme), 1880, which is introduced as 
and promises te be an improvement on that 
grand Rose Captain Christy (Lacharme), 1872, 
—WILLIAM Watters, Burton-on-Trent. 
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Celery is finaly blanched it must be kept growing with- 3623.—Pots for Orchard-house Trees.—J. S. 
out a check. —For trees in large houses 18in. pots ; for mo- 
3601.—-Watering and Airing Plants.— Bot.— derate-sized houses }3-in. or 15-in.; for small compact 
Such plants as Geraniums, Fuchsias, &c., require to be | bushes ll-in. If you get good trees at once they should 
watered in winter only when they are really dry. Air | fruit next year. : 
should be given whenever the weather is fine, and damp 3624.—Worms in Frames.—I have some Calceo- 
should be expelled by fire heat, a temperature of 40° at lariasin a frame, and the worms keep forcing them out of 
night and 45° by day will bejample. As regards treatment, | the earth ; can you tell me what to do to destroy 
you can only manage a mixed collection of plants in the | them?—A. 0. [Water the soil with lime water, Put a 
same house by reading GARDENING regularly, and by ex- } double handful of lime into a bucket of water, and when 
perience ascertaining the requirements of each plant. dissolved use it through a rosed watering-pot.] 
3602.—Planting Clematis.—C. H.—Ii the plantis a 3625.—Lifting Vines.— Weekly Reader.—You can 
small and weakly one, you had better wait till March or | successfully lift Vines five years old whilst you make a 
April before you plant. new border. Carefully lift the roots from the soil, and 
3603. -Wireworm in Potsof Lilium auratum. | cover them up with mats, &c., so that they do not get 
_@. H.—We should advise you to shake the soil from the | injured by frost. When you have made the border lay 
bulbs at once and pot them in soil which is free from | the roots out regularly, and cut off any that are bruised. 
wireworm. Turfy loam or peat and leaf-mould or rotten | Perform the work during mild weather if possible. If 
cow manure make a good compost for them. the Vines have been forced early, do the work at once ; 
3604..-Bamboo Stakes.—A. B. C.—Apply to some if they have not been forced February, will be the best 
of the dealers in such articles who advertise in our time. The Vines must be started gently as soon as the 
columns. work is completed.) 
3605._Insects on Ferns.—G@. 7.—The insects are 3623.-Jerusalem Artichokes Flowering.— 
thrips. Cut off the worst fronds and sponge the others | W. HE. 4. ¥.—There is nothing remarkable in tl 


3527.-Large Strawberry—tThe large Strawberry 
referred to is, perhaps, that once known as the Great 
Exhibition, a huge, but worthless kind, or it may have 
been Kittey’s Goliath. Autumn fruiting is not, however, a 
natural characteristic of any garden Strawberry, but is 
the result of some accident in culture; thus plants 
forced. in pots early in the year will, if planted out in 
May. often bloom and fruit freely in the autumn. 

3528.—Rose Not Flowering.—The best course to 
adopt with a strong-growing Gloire de Dijon that does 
not bloom would be to bud it again with the same kind, 
orif planted on a south wall with Maréchal Niel. Both 
of these kinds, as well as most of the strong-growing 
Tea Roses, are best fitted for south walls. 

3529.—Protecting Roses.—Very little is to be 
gained by endeavouring to protect Rosebuds formed 
now. Itis not probable that these would bloom in the 
spring if protected ever so much. If the plants were in 
a house and a gentle heat kept up they would expand the 
looms, but in a cool house would lose them, therefore 
no good result can follow any attempt to protect them 
through the winter. You will find it desirable to cut away 
this late growth next spring, and get the wood to push a 
@fresh from dormant buds. 

3534._Watercresses in Frames.—For this pur- 
pose a quantity of young-rooted pieces should be ob- 
tained at once and be dibbled out into good, rich, 
porous soil, in a frame about 9 in, from the glass. Itis 
obvious, however, that ifvery hard weather sets in, there 
will be no growth unless the frost can be excluded and a 
little warmth kept up. When watered in fine, open 
weather, slightly tepid water should be used to induce 
growth. Atter February, no doubt, plenty of gatherings 
could be got, but the waterings must be frequent.—A. D. 
_ 3531.—Killing Stumps of Trees.—Bore a hole 
into the stump large enough to hold a pennyworth of 
aqua-fortis, and then pour it in. This will effect the 
purpose.—A. W. FARMER. 

“hae Se ee 
3589.—Pruning Pear Tree.—V.—Any time after 
the leaves havefallen. Cut all shoots made during the 
year to within two eyes of their base. Your best 
plan would be to visit a gardener and let him explain it 
to you, or you may do serious injury to your tree. 

3500.— Variegated Hydrangeas.—Lhavea varie- 
gated Hydrangea which has grown rapidly during the 
Summer. Its lower leaves are now turning yellow and 
falling of. Ought it to be cut back like the common 
Hydrangea? and if so, when?—F. JACKSON. [If you 
want it to remain a dwarf bushy plant, cut it down in 
spring when the leaf-buds begin to burst. Keep it 
rather dry through the winter. ] 

3591.—Liquid Manure for Apple Trees.—-Is 
it advisable to give liquid manure to Apple trees at this 
time of year? They are in an orchard from which the 
Grass is mown many times during every summer.— 
B. J. GC. [Daring summer when the trees are in full 
bearing it would be beneficial ; now it would be partly 
wasted. J : 

3592.-Wintering Fuchsias.—li Fuchsias are 
wintered ina cellar, are they best kept quite dry or little 
water given?—ZARA. [A little water now and then 
should be given if the soil gets very dry.j 

3593.—Outdoor Fuchsias.—Are Fuchsias best cut 
down and covered over? or should the stems be left and 
he covering put round?—ZARA. [Leave the stems till 
aid die, then cut them down. Cover the roots up with 
ashes. 

3504._Chrysanthemums Failing.—I havea larg2 
number of all sorts of Chrysanthemunis in pots, but they 
don’t appear to be doing well; the leaves at the bottom 
ofthe stems seem dead. i have had the plants in the 
house now about three wecks, and have watered them 
with manure water two or three times, and about the 
same number of times with ordinary water. The buds 
are numerous, but I don’t think even they are properly 
healthy.—H. B. (If you have them in the dweiling-house 
they are probably suffering from want of air. If in a 
greenhouse they ought to do well, unless you have oyer- 
watered them.] 

3595.—Lilium auratum.—H. B.—Now the stem is 
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two or three times with Tobacco water and soft soap at | flowering when planted in warm soil and in a sunny 
intervals of a few days. situation. 
3606.—Insect on Vine Leaf.—M.—Thrips.—Spong- 3627.--Root-pruning Apple Trees.—I have a 
ing with clean water is the only safe remedy in the case | splendid young Apple tree which has made a wonderful 
of Vines. The rods should be painted after being | lot of wood. When is the proper time to prune the 
pruned with a mixture ofsoft soap, soot, sulphur and clay, | roots? and how?—E. W. [Lift the tree carefully; then 
or Gishurst compound—this will be a partial preventive. | cut back to at least half their length all the strong roots. 
3607.—Vallotas Not Flowering.—I have a pot | Be careful not to injure the fibrous roots. Plant again 
full of Vallotas which, until two years ago, gave me the | at once.] 
utmost satisfaction in respect to bloom, but about that 3628.—Original Dahlia.—Constant Reader.—The 
time I shifted them into a larger pot, and, although quite | name of the original Dahlia is D. variabilis. We do not 
fresh, they have never since bloomed. What can I do} know where it can be obtained, but probably at any 
with them ?—GRRENOCK. [You over-potted them. When | nursery where Dahlias are largely grown. 
the pots get filled with roots the plants will no doubt 3629.—Passion-flower.—Fairjicld.—As shoots are 
flower again. Keep them rather dry through the winter, | rising from the bottom you may safely cut ont old wood 
then place them in a moist heat, and they may flower | if you desire to do so. 
next summer: ] 3g30,_Pollarding Acacias.—I have two Acacias 
2608 -Spent Whitening for Soils.—J. W.—We | in front of my sitting-room which are now about cight 
presume you mean chalk. Itwill be beneficial to clayey | years old. They have grown so luxuriantly that they 
soils, but not to light sandy soils. are now altogether too large. Would it do to pollard 
3609.—Uses of a Cellar. —I have a large, dark | them? andif so, when? and what precautions ought to 
cellar, fairly ventilated, and not very damp. Can J turn | be observed in doing so?—A. R. [We would cut back 
it to any use ?—HyYSssoP. [Rhubarb roots or Seakale, | some of the longest and largest branches, but not pol- 
placed in large pots or boxes of soil, may be put in the | lard them.] 
cellar in successive batches. Keep the cellar dark and 3631.—-Cutting Branches off Pear Tree.—I 
close.] have a Pear tree, a large branch of which overhangs my 
3610, -Berberis Darwini.—R. H. P.—Prune itback | neighbour’s garden. Wouldit do to cut it off 7—A. R. 
in spring, Ib is easily raised from seed. [Yes.] 
3611._Cutting Laurel Hedges.—R. H. P.—Cut | 3632.—Propagating Marguerites.—Enquirer.— 
back hard in Janvary or February. Cuttings of the young shoots strike any time during 
3612.—Eispalier Apple Trees.—R. H. H.—The only | summer if placed in sandy soil under a bel -glass. In 
advantage wire trellises possess over wooden ones is that | spring they require a little heat. 
they last longer and look neater. Galvanised wire is 3633.—Layering *Magnolias.—4. {7.—Any time 
said to be injurious to fruit trees. during summer or autumn. Bend down the shoots and 
3613.—Ferns in Rooms.—Will you kindlygive me | slit them upwards with a sharp knife, so as toleave a 
information on the treatment of Maiden-hair and other | kind of tongue to the layer. Peg this down firmly in 
Ferns? having just purchased a lot, and having no green- | sandy soil, and cover over to a depth of 2in. or 3 in. 
house, I am obliged to keep them in my dining-room.— | Keep moist during summer. 
\W. H. B. [If you keep them in the window where they 3634. Caterpillars and Slugs.—M. A.—Well dig 
will get plenty of light, and keep them free from frost, dust, | or trench the ground and apply a good dressing of lime. 
ihe fumes of gas, and supply them liberally with tepid | Leave the ground rough on the surface, so that the frost 
water when the soil is getting dry you may keep them | may penetrate it. We know of no other way of pre- 
healthy for some time. A large glass case would be an | venting caterpillars and slugs in summer. 
advantage ; you could put the piants in it whilst the gas 3935. Uses of Cellars.—I have four large ary 
was burning, and it would also keep the dust from | cellars, one of them very light and having astove in for 
them.] 4 the greenhouse. What are the most useful things I can 
3614. Manure for Roses, &¢.—Chold.—Artificial grow in them during the coming winter? I have planted 
manure is a great help to Roses and other plants, but it | my bulbs and set the pots in a sayer of ashes in the 
is not equal to good stable manure. cellar. -Am I to lay anything over the pots or leave them 
3615.—Temperature for Greenhouse.—What | uncovered?—M. F. [If you have plenty of horse manure 
temperature should a greenhouse be kept at containing | you might grow Mushrooms. You can force 5ea I 
Geraniums,Camellias, Ferns, Primulas, Pelargoniums,&c. ? Rhubarb, and Chicory in them. The bulbs would be 
“G.W.G. [Do not let it get below 40° at night unless | better with small flower-pots inverted over them.]___ 
the weather is very severe, nor above 45° unless very 3636.—Renovating Vine Border.—Fairjield. 
mild. During the day 5° higher.] This is a good time of year for this work. 
3616.—Arable Gand in the United Kingdom.— 3637.-Washing Fruit Walls.—My garden walls 
M. W. M.—About thirteen and a half million acres, | are washed every year with a mixture of cement, lime, 
dead remove most of the soil from. the bulb, and re-pot | which includes corn crops, green crops, and uneropped | and copperas. The fruit trees have always been unfas- 
it in good turfy loam and rotten manure and sand. Keep | arable land. An acre of Cabbage would cost to culti- | tened, but as that entails a deal of work, would the 
it where frost will not reach it, and do not water it until vate by the spade about £10 without reckoning manure | above mixture injure Peach trees if washed over them? 
growth appears, unless the soil becomes very dry. or cartage, but including seed. We cannot answer |—ELEANOR. [We would advise you to continue your 
3596.- Begonia Leaves Curling.—H. B.—The | your other question. usual practice.} 
spotted-leaved Begonias require a warm greenhouse at. 3617. Saving Onion Seed.—Cambridge.—Select 3638.—Pruning Rose Trees.—Rk. 7. H. M.—tLet 
this time of the year. If they are in a cool place the well-formed bulbs in spring and plant them in land well | them remain till spring ; before that time we shall doubt- 
leaves are sure to curl. Keep the plants rather dry | manured during the previous autumn or winter, Plant | less publish articles on the subject. : 
through the winter, and cut them back slightly in spring | them in rows 2 ft. apart and 1} ft. apart in the rows. 3639.-Fancy Dahlias.—True to Name.—Seli- 
if you have no heat in which to place them. When the flower-stalks appear place a stale 4o each, and | coloured Dahlias are not “ Fancys,” and are therefore of 
3597.-Plants Becoming Drawn under Glass. | when the seed turns black and shows signs of falling out | no use to propagate from when ‘ Fancys” only are 
—H. Ward. -The practice of placing a square of glass | of the husks, cut off the heads and place them on a | needed. You cannot make a single Dahlia come double. 
over seed pots or pans isa good one, but when the seed- | sheet of paper in the sun to dry, taking care that| 3640.—Treatment of Annuals.—I planted about 
lings are well up the glass should be removed, and the | rain does not fallon them. Clean and put in paper bags | three weeks ago Nemophila, Virginian Stock, and Pansy 
pans or pots be placed on a shelf close to the glass of the | till wanted for use. A Warm, sunny border is the best | seeds, all of which are now 1 in. out of the ground. What 








ale, 


greenhouse, otherwise they will get drawn. place for seed Onions. steps must I now take to preserve them for spring- 
3598.—Raspberries not Fruiting.—What treat- 3618.—Filling up Gaps in Asparagus Beds.— flowering? Also, may I plant out in the open some 
ment should I pursue to get my Raspberries to bear? Cambridge.—March is the best time for this purpose. Polyanthus seedlings raised in the house?—E. 0. B. 


They are in rich, damp soil, some trained to stakes, some 3619.—Planting Horseradish.—Cambridge.—The [Thin out the plants to 3 in. apart, and cover the ground 
to wire. The canes are from two to five years old. They | best way is to draw drills 4 in. or 6 in. deep, and plant | witha little Cocoa-nut fibre or leaf-mould. The Polyan- 
flower well, but when in blossom the suckers come up in them crowns or pieces of the root 6 in. apart, covering | thuses would be vetter pricked out into boxes, and put in 
vigorously and overtop the blossoming canes, which turn | them 1 in. or 2 in. deep. When growing, fill up the | a frame till spring.] ) 

yellow and form no fruit. The suckers surely should not | drills with soil, and finally, earth the plants up like 3641. —_Wintering Ageratums.—Kindly say how 
sprout so early ; the whole; bed would be full of them | Potatoes. Deep, rich land is necessary for the culture of | Ageratums ought to be treated. I have some cuttings 
were they not cut back.—W. A. A. [You have been cut- | good Horseradish. an'l a great many large plants. [havea frame and small 
ting away your fruit-bearing canes and leaving the old 3920.-Marechal Niel Rose.—I have a Maréchal | unheated greenhouse.—F. H. B. [Pot them and place 
and worthless ones. The system of Raspberry culture is | Niel Rose in greenhouse in an 8-in. pot ; it has made some | them in the greenhouse ; keep them free from damp and 
this : Remove all old canes in autumn, and select enough shoots 11 ft. or 12 ft. long, and looks remarkably healthy. | frost. You may save them, butit is doubtful.] 

young ones made during the summer to take their places, | How must I treat it to insure a good bloom next spring?| 3642.—Wintering Coleuses.—F’. H. B.—If you 
removing the remainder. The next year these are cut | Must it be kept moist or dry? Will it require any | have not a warm greenhouse or frame throw the plants 
away and so on.] pruning? and must it be re-potted or not?—INQUIRER. | away, and get a few more in spring. ’ 

3599, -Wintering Solanums.—Enquirer, Liver- | [Insert four or five neat flower sticks round the edge of Silver Sand. — C. F.—Reigate supplies a greater 
pool.—lf you have well-established plants they may be] the pot. Then twist the branches round the sticks. | amount of silver sand than any other place we know of. 
wintered safely in an ordinary sitting-room if they are | Give it plenty of water when in active growth, and early Moving Asparagus Plants.—C. S.—Wait till 
secure from frost. They will need to be watered with | in spring a top-dressing of rich soil or artificial manure | March. 








tepid water when the soil is eetting dry, giving enough | will be an advantage. A little weak soot water occasion- B. R. H.—Send your address and we will advise you. 
to thoroughly soak the whole of the soil. Watering at | ally will also do good. Re-pet after it has done Namesjof Pian Ge G. Heh py i oe pha 
Richmond.—No enclosure. 


regular iatervals, whether a plant wants it or not, is the | flowering.] 2, Winter Nelis. 
cause of the loss of hundreds of window plants. A 3621.—Planting out Roses.—W. H. 7.—If you do Grasses.—1, Anthoxanthum odoratum; 2, Cynosurus 
sprinkling overhead occasionally to free the leaves from | not want to force the Roses into bloom early, the roots cristatus ; 3, Holcus lanatus; 5, Agrostis alba; 6, Linum 
dust will be an advantage. may be outside of the greenhouse, but if you can plant catharticum.—A mos. —Francoa sonchifolia.—-@. Sand: 
3300.—-Tough Oslery.—F. H. F.—This) is often | them inside you will have them more under control. ford.—Campanula muralis.—E. D. T.—Lamium macu- 
eaused by being grown in poor, ary soil. To have crisp 3692, -Manuring Flower Beds.—S. B.—Manure latum; we do not name varieties ot Fuchsia,—Greenock, 
Celery, rich soil and plenty of water in dry weather are is best applied in a decomposed state, but if applied | —The leaves you send appear to be those of Lilium can- 
necessary, and from the time the seed is sown till the | now it may be ysed when half rotten. didum (the Bourbon Lily).——Park.—A species of 
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Echeveria ; cannot name without flowers.—M. Brown. 
—Cassia Sophora; keep it in the greenhouse or window 
in winter ; cuttings strike in spring or autumn.——F, R. 
—A species of Solidago; cannot name from such scanty 
material.—Busy Bee.—Erythrina Crista-galli. N. 
Porter.—Helichrysum bracteatum ——J, Jarvs.—Hoya 
carnosa; we can assign no cause for its dying without 
knowing what treatment it has received.—Subscriber, 
Barnsbury.—Escallonia macrantha ; from top of shoots 
in spring, sandy soil in a warm frame, or in August in 
open ground under a bell-glass.—Zara.—No plant en- 
closed.——A shtead.—1, Brooke’s Pippin; 2, Court Pen- 
du Plat probably ; 3, not known; 4, Mother Davis ; 5, not 
known; 6, Hawthornden; we cannot name Apples or 
Pears with certainty from single specimens. ——H. H.— 
Kindly send us better specimens. 








QUERIES. 


3643.—Draining a Garden.—I have a piece of 
ground attached to my house (I cannot as yet call it a 
garden) 80 ft. by 18 ft., which consists of clay, and which 
T should like to drain, and should also like to know the 
best way to go about it, as it is not practicable to drain 
itinto the sewer. I could open the ground at the bot- 
tom and make a ditch to receive the drainage, but am 
at a loss to know how to get the water out when the 
diteh becomes full. Will any of your readers” inform me 
of a simple and cheap remedy ?—W. G. ; 

3944 Unsatisfactory Vines.—I have a Vinery 
62 ft. by 14 ft., span-roofed, the borders of which were 
made good last year. My Vines, which have been 
planted twenty years, have since slightly improved. 
When they break they do so with a white down on the 
leaves, and the leaves turn off with a black-brownish 
appearance. The same on the wood; also rusty like spots 
. onthe leaf ; air roots on the canes very thick. I shall be 
glad if any reader can give me some instructions. — 
J. R. 

3645.—Deformed Cyclamen Flowers.—What 
is the cause of Cyclamen flowers coming a bad shape? 
mine are very large, but some of the blooms are almost 
flat. They are young bulbs, the first time of blooming, 
and seem very healthy.— WoOoDCOOK. 

3646.—Planting Gooseberry Trees.—I am 
anxious to plant some Gooseberry bushes immediately, 
and I wishto know whether the subsoil should be ma- 
nured in forming a permanent bed for them, and being 
quite a novice, I should like to receive any useful hints 
as to planting, &c. The top soil is a good fibrous loam, 
the subsoil is a sandy loam, inclined to clay in some 
places. The ground slopes towards the north.—W. H. 

3647.-Leather Shavings as Manure.—What is 
the best way to convert leather shavings and the refuse 
from a currier’s shop into manure for the garden ?— 
eye 

2648.—Treatment of Deutzias.—I have got a 
plant named Deutzia which used to flower and smell 
very sweet; itisasmall bush. For the last year or two 
it has not bloomed or grown atall; the leaves seem to 
curl downwards and half-wither. Can any reader give 
me a few hints respecting it-—BorT. 

3649.—-American Water Melons.—I shall be 
much obliged if any readercan inform me what is the 
proper culture of the Water Melonin England. I was 
in Canada and the United States during part of August 
and September this year, and they seemed to grow almost 
like a weed there amongst Potatoes and other crops. The 
price for a very large one was only twopence or three- 
pence.—H, E. HULL. 

3650.-_Beet and Parsnip Wine.—Can any one 
oblige me with a recipe for making Beet and Parsnip 
wine ?—J. B. 

3651.—Plants to Withstand Gas.—Will some one 
give me alist of hard-leaved plants that would livein the 
window of a room where gas is burnt 7—H. R. 

3652.—Plants for Screens under Tall Trees. 
I have a row of Elm trees close to the road, under which 
I wish to get a thick evergreen hedge or narrow shrub- 
bery as a screen, and I should prefer it composed of 
different shrubs. Will some correspondent give me a 
list of some that would thrive in this situation? The 
Escallonia does well here, and I purpose trying that 
amongst others.—R. W. P. 

3653.—Chinese Miniature Plants.—By what 
means do the Chinese produce miniature plants? Real 
information on this subject would be acceptable to 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—J. P. 

3654.—Drying Manure.—If animal droppings are 
left to dry in the sun, do they lose their manurial proper- 
ties ?and to what extent? Some say they do so entirely, 
others say not.—J. P. 

3655.—American Cranberry.—In what kind of 
climate, as to drought and frost, does the American 
Cranberry succeed? and is it propagated from seed? If 
so, where is it procurable for trial in some of the hill 
climates of South India ?—J. P. 

3656.—Propagating Bougainvilleas in India. 
How are Bougainvillea plants propagated here? In 
Bangalore, though the B. spectabilis blooms amid such 
grand surroundings of purple and gold, it yields no seed, 
and is propagated by layering.—J. P. 

3657._Striking Rose Cuttings.—Is it too late 
to strike Rose cuttings now if great care is exercised? 
If not, every suburban gardener might at least strike a 
few dozen under a large hand-glass, which would well 
repay the trouble in little flowering bushes for window 
decoration next June and July.—J. P. 

3658.—Dried Lavender.—Can 
where this can be procured ?—SAFFY. 

3659.—Leucophytum Browni.—Can any one tell 
me how to propagate and treat this plant through the 
winter ?—HEREFORD. 

3660.—Fern Case and Aquaria.—Being about to 
construct a Fern case with aquaria combined (wood), I 
should feel grateful to any reader who would assist me 
with a good design. I want one 3 ft. or 4ft. long. I shall 
want all details, sort of wood best adapted, &c.—W. T., 
Glasgow. 

3661.—Clematis Heneryi.—I have one of these on 
a west wall, only planted there in the spring. What 
treatment does it require ?—T. H. 

3662.—_Tulips for Outdoor Planting.—Which 
are the best single and double Tulips for outdoor plant- 


any one tell me 











ing, to flower in March—colours crimson, gold, and 
white, and about 8 in. or 10 in. high?—S. B. 

3663.—Zinnia elegans.—Will some one tell me the 
best way to sow and grow Zinnias for exhibition ?— 
Ww. WwW. W. 

3664.—Silica Paint.—Where is this to be procured? 
I have a fine concrete floor to conservatory off my draw- 
ing-room. Will this paint stand the drip from flower- 
pots, walking, &c.?—H. A. D. 

3665. — Rabbits Gnawing Forest Trees.—lI 
should be glad if some reader could inform me of some 
solution for dressing trees, which would prevent rabbits 
gnawing the bark, and not injure the trees. Also where 
to obtain it.—A. G. 

3666.—Begonias and Calceolarias Dropping 
their Buds.—Will some one suggest the cause of the 
blooms dropping from my herbaceous Calceolarias and 
Begonias immediately after watering? When I let them 
go dry the bloom hangs on till withered. In the summer 
my Calceolarias on being watered would drop a dozen or 
more of the best blooms within half-an-hour, and now 
my pink Begonias are just the same, except that the 
Begonias drop the small buds. I water just sufficiently 
to show through the bottom of the pots. They arein a 
small pisaeed greenhouse, average temperature 50°.— 
L. M. T. 

3667.— Violets in Autumn.—How can I manage 
my Violets so as to have them in bloom early in the au- 
tumn? I have five or six varieties, all warranted to 
bloom from October to December, and have paid every 
attention to the planting, &c., but only get half-a-dozen 
blooms at a time off a large bed.—A CONSTANT SUB- 
SCRIBER. 





POULTRY. 


Treatment of Fowls.—I am often sur- 
prised at the difficulties experienced by your 
correspondents in the management of their 
poultry, and at the unfortunate diseases to 
which they appear to be subject. We keep 
nearer one hundred than fifty head of poultry 
—fowls, ducks, chickens, &c., of all ages and 
several kinds, and all running together and 
cross-bred. They are kept for the use of the 
house ; that is, home consumption, and are fed 
upon Barley, Indian Corn, Rice, and Barley- 
meal mixed with water. They have a run of 
several acres of Grass, and they also have 
scraps from the house ; they are not subject to 
any disease whatsoever, and require neither 
physicking nor coddling. Fowl keepers should 
remember that a fowl is not a cooking animal, 
like man, and therefore I am of opinion that 
it does not require cooked food, and they should 
also remember that it has a gizzard to grind its 
hard food. All it requires for health is a dry 
place to roost in, a good run, water, and some 
dry Corn. It should never be put up to fatten, 
but always be in condition for the table when 
required. Some years back I made some ex- 
periments in, hatching, being of opinion that a 
hen knew best how to manage her eggs and 
bring the chickens from them. I had as many 
as twenty-one chickens from twenty-one eggs 
put under ahen. The number of eggs should 
be apportioned to the size of the hen. My 
plan was simply this, to put the hen and eggs 
under a coop on the Grass, or if wet weather 
when put to sit under a shed, so that the 
ground may be dry under her; put some water 
in a small jar, and some Corn in a saucer 
into the coop and put a board up in front 
with a heavy stone against it, to keep the 
hen from being interfered with. I used to see 
daily that there was water and Corn, but never 
meddled in any way with either hen oreggs. I 
remember the first experiment was on the 
lawn, with a fine cross-bred hen and 21 eggs. 
One day when taking a peep at her—the eggs 
were scattered all over the ground under the 
coop—I thought to myself, here’s an end of my 
experiment ; she has got tired of the eggs and 
ceased to sit ; but, however, I put up the board 
and looked again some time after, when, to my 
astonishment and delight, not an egg was to be 
seen ; they were all under the hen, and she 
looked comfortable and contented, the result 
being that she hatched all the eggs, viz., 21. 
After that I always adopted the same plan, and 
if the eggs were good, with the like success. 
The simple fact is, human nature is too fond of 
meddling and doctoring, and fancies it knows 
very much more than it really does, and thinks 
that other animal nature does not know any- 
thing ; in fact, that a hen does not know how 
to hatch its own eggs. I may add that the 
chickens were never meddled with, but left 
entirely with the hen. 


Fowl-keeping in Small Spaces.— 
‘“T. F.” seems to have chanced upon an unfor- 
tunate strain of Brahmas which are ‘‘ perpetu- 
ally wanting to sit,” &c. The fact is, the 
Brahma is the most abused fowl in this respect 
that I know of. The general run of Brahmas 


do not get broody half so frequently as Cochins, 
and if this quality be discouraged by a little 
careful selection, a strain having the tendency 
in a very moderate degree will soon be obtained. 
Hamburghs of all sorts are peculiarly unsuit- 
able for closely confined spaces, although indi- 
vidual cases may prove the exception to the 
rule. The very best birds to keep in a small 
place to produce eggs during the winter months 
are produced by mating a stout Houdan cock 
with dark Brahma hens; the pullets generally 
do not sit, lay freely, and produce large eggs. 
This is practical experience and not theory.— 
FLEUR-DE-LIs. 

Cross-breeds in Poultry,—Will any one who 


knows kindly tell me whether a creve-coour cock and 
black Hamburgh hens would make a good cross ?—L. @ 





BEERS. 


‘¢ J, W.” should transfer his bees to a bar frame 
hive, which can now be purchased cheaper and is 
more serviceable than straw skeps. The bees 
will do best for the winter if confined with 
dummy board to a few frames only for wintering. 
The frames should be covered over with a piece 
of strong calico, and above that some material 
that will keep the bees warm, whilst allowing 
all generative moisture to escape. Some use 
common household flannel, chaff bags, &c., but 
I have found it more convenient to use chaff a 
few inches deep, which can be confined to its 
place with a bottomless box; but the hives 
should, if constructed properly for feeding or 
supering, do without any other box. If possible, 
some driven bees should be obtained tostrengthen 
the stock, when, if the queen is present, all will 
go well if fed continuously and not too fast. If 
“Novice” will wait patiently I will endeavour 
to comply with his wishes before the next honey 
harvest. ‘‘ Weaver” would do well to feed his 
bees continuously with syrup, arranged so that 
only one bee can feed at once. There are seve- 
ral fancy feeders sold for this purpose. The 
plan that I have found to answer best is to fill 
an ordinary pickle bottle with syrup, then tie 
it over with a piece of bladder previously soft- 
ened in warm water ; prick one fine hole in it, 
and place on the feeding hole. This if protected 
from weather may remain on all winter. Care 
should be taken that the sugar is boiled pro- 
perly, so as not to crystalise. The syrup I use 
1s made of the best lump sugar, which I find 
cheapest in the end, to which i add five pints of 
water ; it should be boiled a few minutes, then 
2 oz. of vinegar and a small spoonful of salt 
added, boil a Faw minutes longer and set to cool. 
If when cold it shows any sign of crystalising, 
more water should be added, and boiled up again. 
For spring and summer feeding a thinner syrup 
should be used, and at certain times Pea meal 
given. Bar FRAME. 
Feeding Bees. —‘‘A Weaver” need not feed his 
bees until February or March. Should the winter be 
frosty he may get through without any feeding, as they 
eat but little, if any, in frosty or very cold weather. In 


February weigh them, and should they be not more than 
6 lb. or 7 1b. in weight, feed gradually at the top of the 


‘hive if possible with sugar and water boiled to the con- 


sistency of thin syrup ; at the same time keep them warm 
by wrapping any old sack or other material around the 
hive ; keep them as dry as possible. If the spring be warm 
and the stock strong, they will swarm early in the 
month of May.—APIARY. 





HOME PETS. 





_ Canaries.—Can any of your subscribers tell me what 
is the matter with my canary? It appears to be in good 
health, but it breathes so laboriously that the act seems 
painful. What is the cause and cure?—W. P. 


Pigeon with Weak Wings.—I have a pair of 
magpie pigeons, and one of them has lost the strength 
inthe wings. I should be glad if any one could tell me 
what to give it, as I do not want to kill it ?—LitTLu 
VIXEN. 

Rabbits tor Show.—W. G. Hackett may obtain all 
he requires of Mr. Tonkinson, Catherine Street, Doncas- 
ter, who is a noted breeder.—W. 7 


Book on Rabbits —Monmouth.—‘‘General Manage- 
ment of Rabbits,” 1s. 1d. post free. ‘‘ Rabbits for Prizes 
and Profit,” by Leonard W. Gull, 2s. 9d., post free from 
170, Strand, W.C. 


Teaching Parrots to Talk.—I have two young 
birds, one an African grey, and the other a green one 
from J amaica. Will some one kindly inform me the best 
way of teaching them to talk? Is it best to talk to them 
in the dark?—F. M. A. 8. 


Difficulty of breathing in Canaries.—I have 
a canary which I am under the impression suffers from 
asthma. I should be obliged to any reader for a remedy? 
I feed it upon ordinary seed, and likewise a little of 
Hartz Mountain food.—C. W. W. 
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TALL SCARLET 
LOBELIAS. 
THESE are among the 
best of flower garden 
plants for autumn 
display, and though 
quite hardy in some 
soils they are best 
taken up yearly. They 
do not, however, re- 
quire half the trouble 
bestowed upon them 
as is necessary with 
Pelargoniums and si- 
milar plants used for 
flower garden decora- 
tion. The foliage of 
the Cardinal Lobelia 
(L. cardinalis), which 
we now figure, is of a 
deep bronze colour, 
and therefore, even 
when not in flower, 
the plants are quite 
as attractive as many 
of the plants used in 
the garden for their 
foliage alone, Iresines 
for example. ‘The 
roots should be lifted 
in the winter and 
potted, or may be 
srown in pots alto- 
gether, but should be 
treated as a_ hardy 
border plant during 
the summer, and have 
a deep, rich loam, well 
manured. The plants 
will keep well if 
planted up for the 
winter in a cold frame 
which has the protec- 
tion of some covering 
in severe weather. 
The spring is the best 
time for propagation, 
when the plants have 
pushed a few inches 
of growth; the roots 
are then either di- 
vided, or the shoots 
are taken off at the 
base and struck in a 
gentle warmth. Lobe- 
lia fulgens, the leaves 
of which are deep 
green, tinted with 
bronze, is one of the 
most brilliant . of 
flowering plants in 
September, October, 
and even November. 
It is hardier than the 
one just alluded to, 
but requires similar 








THE CARDINAL FLOWER (LOBELIA CARDINALIS) 





treatment. One rarely 

sees it in good condi- 

tion, probably owing to 

the fact of its require- 

ments not being suf- 

ficiently studied. It 

luxuriates, and will 

last in good condition 

for anindefinite period 

in a free, porous, well- 
drained soil ; but 
where the soil is natu- 
rally of a cold, heavy 
description, the roots 
are liable to the at- 
tacks of a kind of 
canker. The plants 
succumb to the first 
period of inclement 
weather, and very 
often—much to the 
vexation and wonder: 
ment of the grower 
—altogether fail to 
show signs of growth 
the ensuing spring. 
The safest plan is, 
where any doubt 
exists upon the mat- 
ter, to take the plants 
up as soon as they are 
done flowering, wash 
the roots, and lay 
them in a free soil in 
aframe. They then 
immediately make 
fresh rootlets, and are 
thus ensured against 
decay. The situation 
chosen for planting 
should also be shel- 
tered. No better place 
can be found , than 
amongst evergreen 
shrubs, where there 
is plenty of light, 
air, and space for 
their development. 
The cold nights and 
damp days of autumn 
do not appear in the 
least to dim the beauty 
of this Lobelia, the 
flowers being then pro- 
duced as fresh, highly- 
coloured, and well de- 
veloped as those which 
expand earlier in 
the season. Such 
plants as these which 
flower freely and 
brightly amongst the 
fogs and dark autumn 
days are very welcome, 
and are well deserving 
of some cultural care, 
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Either or both kinds may be planted out in 
April or May either in groups or beds by 
themselves, or at intervals in beds of Pansies 
or other dwarf spring or summer-flowering 
plants. This is a good plan, as when the 
Pansies are out of bloom they form a green 
carpet, from which the tall spikes of brilliant 
crimson blossoms of the Lobelias will spring 
with excellent effect. When obtaining these 
plants from a nursery care should be taken 
o get them from a reliable source, as there 
are in cultivation some inferior kinds, which 
would disappoint the grower. The plants 
from which our illustration was prepared 
were grown in the garden of Leopold 
Rothschild, Esq., at Ascott, Bedfordshire, 
and were examples of culture rarely seen in 
the case of these Lobelias. 








TOWN GARDENING. 
Striking Cuttings. 

Ports are better than boxes for striking cuttings 
in as arule, except where a large quantity have 
to be raised ; then use a properly prepared frame, 
without pots or boxes, the soil being filled in to 
forma bed. 3-in. pots, or what-are known as 
large 60’s are the most useful size ; fill them 
nearly half full of drainage ; on that place a few 
Hops or a little Moss, and fill up to therim with 
nice sandy soil, not sifted. When filled, stand 
nearly up to the rim in water till soaked 
through ; then set aside for an hour or two to 
drain. Make good large holes witha stick fox 
the cuttings, pour a little dry silver sand into 
each hole for the base of the cutting to rest on, 
put in your cuttings, and fill up and around with 
silver sand, pressing them in pretty firmly. Then 
give a light sprinkle to settle the cuttings in the 
soil, stand aside till the leaves are dry, and then 
place in a frame or house, with or without heat 
as required. Keep them close, only admitting 
a little air’for an hour in the morning or 
evening to dry the leaves and_ prevent 
damping until rooted, when gradually accus- 
tom to plenty of air, and when well 
rooted, pot off singly. Most cuttings, except 
Geraniums, must be shaded from hot sun until 
roots are formed, and in some cases after. Three 
or four Geranium cuttings in a 3-in. pot are 
enough ; these like a rather loamy soil to root in. 
For tuchsias use only leaf-mould and sand, 
and put five or six or even eight cuttings in a 
pot. Petunias, Verbenas, &c., like equal parts of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. It is as well tolet 
cuttings have a little sun morning and evening 
to raise the temperature of the frame, but 
shade as soon as the sun gets hot. They must 
also be kept moist, but not wet, and as close as 
possible, so that damping does not occur, till 
rooted. It is astonishing what numbers of 
things can be rooted in a simple box of any 
convenient size and 9 in. to 1ft. in depth, 
half filled with drainage and soil, and covered 
over with a sheet or sheets of glass. During 
May, June, July and August, Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Myrtles, and nearly 
all greenhouse plants will do well thus, and if 
the box can be kept in a greenhouse, will do 
better and strike sooner. 

Many things root readily in Cocoa-nut fibre 
refuse mixed with sand, All cuttings should 
be growing when taken ; they should be cut 
clean off with a sharp knife, cutting just below 
a joint and in a sloping direction ; the lower 
leaves should be removed and the slip planted 
at once. As soon as the young roots are 
1 in. long, or even less, pot off singly, and 
do not wait until the roots are a tangled 
mass, and have to be broken. After potting 
off, keep close for a few days again, until 
they are rooted out, 


Plants for Outdoor Gardens. 


For greater convenience we give three 
separate lists —the first containing those 
plants that will do well in any situation, 
however bad, with moderate care; many 
of them indeed will grow almost anyhow 
and anywhere, though of course if carefully 
cultivated they will give better results. The 
second list contains the names of such as require 





* Gladiolus 
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more care and attention than the first, special 
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THIRD LIST 


soil, &c., to do well, or that would do well in | Includes nearly all Forest Trees, Oak, Ash, Elm, &e., in 


suburbs or small towns. And the third list, 
such as cannot be made to grow at all in town 
air, or that will at best only drag out a miser- 
able existence for a year or two, and give more 
pain than pleasure to their owners. After the 
lists we will take the most desirable kinds 
separately, and give instructions for their suc- 
cessful cultivation, with the soil most suitable 
for them, and so on. The lists are all arranged 
alphabetically for greater convenience. We do 
not strictly adhere to the botanical names, but 
give those by which the plants are generally 
known. The most suitable plants are marked 
thus (*), and those marked (+), though really 
perennials, are better treated as annuals, 


FIRST LIST. 


Trees. 
Cherry, American double Maple (Acer). A. planta- 
white noides and monspessu- 
Elder lanum are best 
* Hig * Plane 
* Lime 
Shrubs, 
Aucuba japonica grow, but hardly ever 
Cuba (variegated) Laurel flower 
Cytisus cyprius (Gum Cis- Lilac 
tus) * Ribes 
* EKuonymus * Sumach (Rhus) 
French Willow » Fern-leaved (R. 


Hawthorns will live and glabra laciniata) 
Climbing and Trailing Shrubs. 
Cratzgus pyracantha * The Vine 
Ivy (Hedera) vars. * Virginian Creeper (Am- 
* Jasmine (summer flower, pelopsis hederacea and 
white) Veitchi) 
Pyrus japonica 


> 


Hardy Pianis. 
Aconite (Eranthus hye- rus latifolins) 
malis) yellow * Hyacinth (wild) 
Asclepias tuberosa (Swal- * Jris(Germanand common 


low-wort) yellow, also other va- 
* Auricula rieties) 
* Canterbury Bells Lilies (white garden and 
* Chrysanthemum(old early Tiger) 


* London Pride 
* Michaelmas Daisies (pe- 
rennial Asters) 


white andred are best) 
Commelina celestis (Spi- 
der-wort) 


Cowslip Polyanthus 
* Creeping Jenny or Money- * Primreses 
wort (Lysimachia num- Rose Campion 
mularia) ?Snapdragon (Antirrhi- 
Cracus num) 
Daffodils Solomon’s Seal 
Delphinium (perennial Sweet Williams (Dian- 
Larkspur) thus) 
Dielytra spectabilis Tritoma Uvaria (Flame 
* Evening Primrose ((ino- flower) 
thera Lamarckiana or * Thrift (Armeria) 
grandiflora) Veronica (herbaceous, 


Everlasting Pea (Lathy- blue)—Speedwell 
Half-hardy Plants Needing Protection in Winter. 


* Calceolaria (shrubby) 
* Carnations 
* Chrysanthemum (show or 


rum 
+*Lobelias, both dwarf blue 
and herbaceous (car- 


exhibition varieties) dinals) 
+ Cineraria (maritima and {*Marvel of Peru (Mira- 
candidissima) bilis) 
* Dahlias * Mimulus 
* Geraniums (zonal and +*Petunias 
Ivy -leaved, not tri- {*Pinks (Indian and Chi- 
colors) nese) 
+*Golden Feather (Pyreth- +*Verbenas 
Annuals. 


* Amarantus (mel. ruber Maize (striped Japanese) 


and varieties) * Marigolds (French and 
* Asters common garden) 
Balsams * Mignonette 
* Candytnft * Phlox Drummondi 
Cannabis (Hemp plant) Poppy 
Chrysanthemum (annual) Silene pendula and varie- 
* Convolulus major and ties 
minor * Stocks (German and Vir- 
* Corn flowers (Cyanus) ginian) 
Eschscholtzia * Sunflowers 
* Helichrysum (Everlasting Tropeolum (Nasturtium) 
flowers) * Venus’ Looking-glass 


Larkspur (annual) * Zinnia 


SECOND LIST. 
Trees and Shrubs, ke. 
Amelanchier vulgaris Lignum vits : 
Barberry (Berberis Dar- Magnolia conspicua 


wini, best) Passiflora coerulea 
Clematis (preferably mon- Persian lilac 


tana) Privet 
Forsythia viridissima * Poplar and Aspen 
Horse Chestnut Sycamore 
* Laburnum Syringa 


Laurustinus * Wistaria 
Hardy and Half-hardy Plants. 
Campanula (pyramidalis * Lupins 
and carpatica, &c.) Pentstemons 
Ferns (hardy) ~ Perilla nankinensis (an- 
Foxglove (Digitalis) nual) 


Fuchsias (some kinds) * Phlox (perennial) 
Pinks (garden) 


Godetia (annual) Salpiglossis (annual) 


Heartsease (some vigor- Seabious 
_ __ous varieties) * Stonecrops(Sedums, varie- 
* Hollyhocks ties of) . 
* Hyacinths Tulips 
Lily of the Valley (Con- “ Wallflowers 
vallaria 


any smoky or thickly populated districts. 


Shrubs. 
Arbutus Heaths (Hrica 
Azalea Holly 
Broom Laurel 
Guelder Rose 
Plants. 
Anemone Pelargoniums (zonal tri- 
Coleus colors) 
Cuphea Portulacas 


Daisies (Bellis) 
Gentians 


Primula acaulis  fl.-pl., 


the spring flower 


Hepaticas Ranunculus 
Hibiscus Roses 
Jasminum nudiflorum Sweet Peas 
Linums Violets 
Pansies Violas 


( To be continued. ) 


Pansies in Towns.—The writer of the 
article on ‘*Town Gardening ” (p. 425) states 
that Pansies never do well in towns. Now, my 
experience is widely different ; in fact, I look 
upon the Pansy as one of the most valuable 
plants for the purpose ; it may be that they 
will not do quite as well as in the country, 
but just the same objection could be raised 
against any other hardy perennial, Let any 
one who wishes to test the matter for himself 
get a packet of good mixed seed and sow to- 
wards the end of March in boxes; when 
sufficiently large to handle plant out the seed- 
lings, and they will commence blooming in 
June; from these select what are worth 
growing, and afterwards rely only upon cuttings, 
which may be taken almost at any time. My 
method, however, is to nearly fill a frame with 
light rich soil during September, and plant 
the cuttings in that ; the glass is only put on 
during foggy weather, and at night after 
November commences. I have thus plenty of 
strong healthy plants ready for planting out in 
the spring, when care is taken to disturb the 
roots as little as possible ; in other words, they 
are lifted with a good ball and planted out. The 
after treatment consists in keeping the plants 
from going to seed, and helping with a little 
manure water during the summer. Mulching 
is also of assistance to them, especially if planted 
ina sunny situation, and they require plenty of 
water. It is quite waste of money to buy what 
are sold in the London shops and streets as 
Pansy roots; no plant with such delicate root 
fibre could be expected to do well after the 
treatment they get. Raise your own plants or 
buy them from where you can see them taken 
direct from the ground; treated as I have 
described in London, at least they will pay for 
growing, and will bloom from April to Septem- 
ber. I saw beds of light purple Pansies in 
Camberwell Green last summer which would 
have convinced anyone who required con- 
vincing that they can be grown in towns, and 
grown well, too.—W. D., Peckham. 








VEGETABLES. 


EARLY VEGETABLES, 


ATHouG# hot-water involves much less trouble 
in forwarding early crops than fermenting ma- 
terial, yet there is no warmth so regular and 
congenial for the purpose as a good bed of 
leaves, such as those of Oak or Chestnut, which, 
got together before they lose their virtues, hold 
heat for a considerable period. ‘To catch them 
at their best they should not only be collected 
as soon as possible after they are shed, but 
when they are in a moderately dry condition, 
for if wet, the fermentation is either excessively 
violent or so imperfect as to be of little or no 
service, unless mixed with an equal bulk of 
stable manure. The two combined, if turned 
over a few times and thoroughly sweetened by 
allowing the rank steam and gases to escape, 
form an admirable bed for forcing Asparagus, 
Next to forced Asparagus, 


Potatoes are considered the greatest luxury 
in the vegetable way, and there is no plan of 
obtaining these so good as growing them on a 
gentle hotbed, as, although warmth is required 
for the roots, the cooler in reason the tops can 
be kept the better and more satisfactory will the 
crop be. Heat above only produces long, atte- 
nuated haulm, and more particularly is this the 
case if there is at any time a deficiency of air 
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or sun to thicken and consolidate the growth 
and foliage ; the latter of which, when under 
confinement, always comes thin and flimsy in 
texture. One advantage in growing early Po- 
tatoes is that the frame may be made to do 
double duty, and thus economise space, as, 
between the rows, Cauliflower or Lettuce may 
be sown and raised, or a crop of Radishes 
obtained and cleared off long before they can 
be got in the open, however favoured a border 
or position they may have. In order to get 
these well in advance of the Potatoes it is 
always advisable to soak|the seeds a few hours 
in warm water before sowing, which accelerates 
its germination considerably, but when this is 
done, it should be well timed, so as to have the 
bed all ready, with a proper degree of heat in 
the soil, otherwise the tender germs get a chill, 
and instead of having handsome-shaped Radishes 
they are all fangs and roots. 


How to Grow Good Onions. — 
Manure and trench the land in autumn or 
winter ; if heavy, throw it into ridges, but if| 
light, leave it flat. In February spread over 
the surface of the beds about 3 in. of thoroughly 
decayed manure or rich compost, including the 
charred refuse from the rubbish-heap ; fork it 
lightly in, so as to mix it with the surface-soil. 
In March, when the surface is dry, tread all 
firm, rake level, and draw drills lin. deep 
and Sin. or 9 in. apart, or more if large bulbs 
of Onions be required. Sow the seeds evenly 
and thinly ; tread them in, and draw the back 
of the rake over all, leaving a level surface. 
As soon as the young plants appear, choose a 
fine day to stir the soil amongst them, and 


Snowflake Potatoes.—In a recent issue 
of GARDENING a correspondent (‘‘ Burns”) 
finds that Snowflake is rather a slow growing 
variety. Now this is very different from not 
only my own experience of it, but also, I believe, 
diametrically opposed to its generally recognised 
character, viz., that of ‘‘ possessing very rapid 
growth and early development of the young 
tubers.” Iam afraid that the cause lies some- 
what in the too early planting of them. I 
planted mine on April 13. These were dug 
up for table and exhibition purposes on July 
and a finer or handsomer crop I never 
turned out. I would advise our friend for the 
future to defer planting them till the middle or 
even the endof April. They will then not only 
follow this up as often as time can be spared | be less liable to get frosted down, but will have 
during the growing season. When large enough|a warmer temperature, and consequently a 
thin out to 3 in. or 4 in. apart; this should be| quicker growth, which, I need scarcely add, 
done in showery weather, as they come up conduces immensely to the formation of hand- 
better and without disturbing the roots of those | some tubers. —NORTHANTS. 
‘ntended for the main crop. Salt in_ small 
quantities is an excellent stimulant for Onions, 
especially for a dry soil ; soot, also, is very 
beneficial when applied to the land in spring, 
or as a top-dressing to the crop during its early 
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Where frames are now in use, and it may, on 
hat account, be desirable to defer making up 
hotbeds for Potatoes, they may be forwarded 
very much by placing them on end in boxes, 
filled with sifted leaf-soil, so as to just cover 
the crowns of the tubers, and if then stood in 
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any warm shed or house they will form strong 
shoots, round which a quantity of roots will 
be emitted, so that each Potato may be lifted 
and planted with a large ball without suffering 
the least check if the planting is done ina care- 
ful manner. A very good way of getting a few 
early is to get some large pots and place two or 
three tubers in each, according to their size, 
when they may be set in any light, airy house, 
where they can get a little heat, and afterwards 
plunged in a bed of fermenting material to finish 
them off. The pots at starting should only be 
about half filled with light soil, as they do 
better earthed up later on when the tops get 
advanced and require support to keep them 
erect. 


Seakale may be forced to any extent witha 
few cartloads of leaves shot in any out-of-the- 
way corner by digging up the roots and plunging 
them therein, the bulk of ours being brought on 
in this manner before the leaves come into use 
for hotbed work, and while they weuld other- 
wise be lying idle. The plan we adopt is to 
pack the roots tightly in rich soil in large pots, 
over which others of the same dimensions are 
inverted and slightly covered to exclude the 
light, when the heads come slowly on, are of 
large size, and of most perfect whiteness and 
quality. Besides forcing well in a bed of leaves, 
as above named, Seakale may be brought on 
almost anywhere if there be heat available, as 
there is always near chimneys or furnaces in use, 
or where hot-water pipes run underground 
before reaching the houses they are intended to 
warm, Such places made the most of will yield 
a large supply and answer equally well for 
Rhubarb, but as the heat so obtained is of a 
dry nature, the soil immediately surrounding 
the roots should be kept well watered to prevent 
them from shrivelling. 


French Beans alittle later on do far better 
planted out on hotbeds than they ever do with 
their roots confined to the limited area of a pot 
however well they may be attended to, and if a 
pit can be made use of with a pipe for top heat, 
they succeed almost as satisfactorily as when 
planted out in the open. The steam arising 
from manure and leaves, impregnated as it is 
with ammonia, is very conducive to the health 
of the plants, as it not only wards off red spider, 
which are generally so troublesome to Beans 
grown under glass, but the leaves, no doubt, 
absorb some of its nutritive properties, on which 
the roots feed likewise, when it is passing 
through the soil. It is a well-known fact to 
those who have had much to do with raising 
Cucumbers and Melons, that there is no place 
where they do so well after the turn of the year 
as in a hotbed frame, and many who giow 
them on trellises in houses prefer sowing their 
seed and nursing the plants on in the genial 
atmosphere such a situation affords. A small 
frame will render much good service for all pur- 
poses of this kind, and the most useful way of 
making it up is to have a few rough faggots at 
the bottom, so as to admit of driving fresh heat 
under by means of linings instead of having so 
large a body of stuff at starting. The linings 
can then be added to or renewed at pleasure, 
and a tolerably regular temperature thus kept up, 
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growth. ‘The season of growth of the Onion, 
especially when sown in spring, is short ; there- 
fore, everything should be done to prevent 


the crop receiving a check when the plants are| WHERE 
Sprinklings of artificial manure in the | 


young. 





THE VARIEGATED JAVANESE SCREW 
PINE. 
(PANDANUS JAVANICUS VARIEGATUS.) 
room can be afforded this is wel 
worth cultivation. A finely grown specimen 


majority of seasons will well repay for thelof it well furnished with its prettily varie- 
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Javanese Screw Pine as a vase plant 





gated pendent leaves is 
highly attractive; but 
it should never be too 
much crowded, for if it 
cannot stand quite clear 
of other plants half its 
beauty is lost, a re- 
mark which also holds 
good in reference to all 
plants of a similar habit. 
Their greatest charm lies 
in their finely-arched 
drooping leaves, which 
to be seen to advantage 
must stand clear of 
everything near them. 
This Pandanus is very 
attractive even in a 
small state, but it is 
only when it acquires 
a size of some 4 ft. 
high, and as much 
through, thatit is seenin 
proper character. It is 
of easy culture ; asmall 
healthy plant of it in, 
say a 6-in. pot, if 
potted in February or 
March, into a 10-in. or 
12-in, pot, well drained, 
using good turfy loam, 
with the addition of 
one-sixth of clean sand, 


outlay and labour. It is when a check comes, making the soil quite firm in potting, will make 


from sudden drought, or any other cause, that 
Onion maggots are usually so diffieult to be 
dealt with. If by high culture continuous 
growth can be secured till the bulbs ripen off 
naturally, the maggots will not do much injury. 
In August or as soon as the tops die down— 
and it is a good plan to assist the maturing of 
the bulbs by bending the tops—pull them up 
and lay them on a hard surface to dry, turning 
them over occasionally ; and when thoroughly 
harvested, tie them in ropes or bunches and 
hang them in some dry, cool, well-ventilated 
place, as frost does not injure them. Tn all 
inferior or difficult soils, sow in August, about 
the second or third week, on a dry open piece 
of ground; keep them free from weeds during 
autumn, and transplant early in February on to 
land prepared as recommended for spring-sown 
Onions. In this way very fine bulbs are in- 
variably obtained. The truth is, that Onions 
require a longer season of growth than can 
usually be had in our climate. Drought too 
often checks growth and dwarfs the produce, 
hence the advantage of sowing in autumn to 
give an early start. The sorts commonly sown 
in autumn are the various forms of Tripoli; but 
it is by no means necessary to confine ourselves 
to these kinds alone, as the Spanish, Globe, and 
other better-keeping kinds will do equally well 
if sown in autumn ; and if the main sowing 
be made at that time, it is important for a por- 
tion of the crop to be of the best-keeping kinds. 





a nice-half-specimen in a year. It requires a 
night temperature of from 65° to 70° during the 
growing season, and a rise of 10° in the daytime. 
Keep the soil moderately moist, syringe the plant 
in the afternoons, and keep it well elevated 
near the glass, in order to induce a short, com- 
pact growth ; shading very little, as when much 
shaded it does not come so finely variegated, It 
is not very liable to the attacks of insects, 
except scale or mealy bug, both of which must 
be kept down by a diligent use of the sponge 
and camel’s-hair brush. In the winter keep the 
soil a little drier than in summer, and maintain 
a night temperature not lower than 60°. Small 
plants may be used for table decoration, or in a 
larger state for vases, but they must not be 
kept leng out of heat, or they will suffer. 
Suckers taken off and inserted in small pots, 
using half sand and loam, and keeping them 
moderately close, soon root, after which they 
should be treated as recommended for larger 
plants. 





Ageratums in Winter. —To havethesein 
full bloom at this ,time of the year may be of 
little moment to some, but where house room is 
limited, any bits of, bloom at this period are 
highly valued. Plants which are used in the 
flower garden during,summer, if cut well back 
early in September, will start a second bloom. 
If these are lifted into 4-in. pots they will 
bloom in a greenhouse far into the winter. 
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Ageratum Countess of Stair has a close, com- 
pact habit, and is well suited for pot culture ; 
moreover, it furnishes a delicate pleasing hue of 
colour that is far from abundant at this time of 


the year. Those who have plenty of house room | 
and a gentle warmth will have no difficulty in| 


keeping it in bloom for some time,—D. 


GREENHOUSE ACACIAS. 
Acacias, though very showy, are but seldom 
met with in small gardens. 

A. Drammondi, when covered with: a 
mass of bright yellow flowers, is one of the most 
telling plants we have, and is valuable either as 
a small plant or large specimen, flowering equally 
well in either state. Bushy, well-grown piants 
in 4-in. and 6-1n. pots are very useful for decora- 
tive purposes, the habit being neat and compact, 
and the colour striking. When associated with 
such plants as Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and 
Azaleasit is seen at its best. This species is 
easily propagated from half-ripened shoots in- 
serted in silver sand and placed in a close frame 
or house, covering them with a bell-glass. In 
March they may be potted off into a compost of 
fibrous loam and peat, and kept growing along 
during the summer in a frame, stopping them 
occasionally to induce a bushy formation. In 
September they should be thoroughly hardened 
by full exposure to sun 
and air, housing them 
about the commence- 
ment of October. The 
following season shift 
into 4-in. pots, placing 
a neat stake to each, 
tying the stem firmly 
thereto at the base, and 
treat them as_ before. 
They will the next year 
flower profusely, and 
may then be shifted on 
as required, Wherelarge 
specimens are necessary 
for conservatory decora- 
tion this Acacia will be 
found very suitable, as 
it is not at all of a miffy 
nature or liable to go 
off, as many New Hol- 
land plants are apt to 
do when they arrive at 
specimen size. 

A. pulchella is a 
beautiful species, and not 
at all difficult to grow. 

A, armata is an old 
and well-known kind, 
one that will bear a deal 
of rough usage, but it 
is very liable to be at- 
tacked by scale, which 
must be promptly exter- 
minated if the plants are 
to be kept ina healthy state. , ; 

A.lophantha is a greatfavouritefor window 
decoration, its light, feathery, gracefully-dis- 
posed foliage rendering it one of the most suit- 
able plants which we possess for that purpose. 
It should be grown by every one, and as it comes 
freely from seed, which may be obtained very 
cheaply, there is no reason why anyone who 
has the smallest amount,of convenience for 
plant growing should not possess it. The seed 
should be sown early in the spring, if possible in 
a little gentle bottom-heat, and kept growing on 
during the summer months, potting so that it 
does not become stunted ; a free quick growth 
is essential to secure handsome foliage. Plants 
suitable for window decoration may be thus ob- 
tained the first year. Where convenience for rais- 
ing the seeds does not easily exist, then they may 
be sown in April and placed in a cold frame, 

placing a piece of glass on the pan. When up 
pot the plants off into small pots, and keep them 
till the following April, when they may be 
shifted into 4-in. pots. 

By no means allow them to suffer from want 
of water, as they will become naked at the base, 
thereby much impairing their decorative value. 
(iood fibrous loam and leaf-mould suit them very 
well, but they are by no means fastidious as to 
soil. The best plants I ever grew were potted 
in some very old rotten manure, but if this be 
used it should have been thoroughly well 
sweetened, and should be at least three years 
old, This plant is most useful when from 1 ft, 












'to 2 ft. in height, but if sufficient space can be 
accorded it, it will increase in beauty as it attains 
‘larger dimensions. Itis not advisable, however, 
'to retain them after they have filled the largest- 
sized pot; it is better to grow a few on every 
year, sothat those that show signs of becoming 
bare or stunted may be made away with. Where 
there is sufficient space to plant it out, it natur- 
ally assumes more handsome proportions than 
are to be obtained by pot culture. It is well 
worthy of a place in a large cool house, as, by 
reason of the unique disposition of its foliage, 
it affords a fine contrast tomost other plants. I 
once had it planted out amongst Camellias in a 
lofty house, and it presented at all times a charm- 
ing appearance. ‘This species does not flower in 
a small state; itis, consequently, to be regarded 
as being valuable only as an ornamental foliaged 
plant. The Acacias are essentially ‘amateurs’ 
plants, inasmuch as they are of easy’ culture, 
and do not require so much care in a general 
Way as many greenhouse plants do; they grow 
rapidly, and are by no means fastidious with re- 
spect to winter quarters. Those who would 
wish to grow a few of this genus should pro- 
cure their plants in the autumn, choosing 
young, thrifty plants, if possible, in 3-in. pots. 
Keep themin a cool, airy house during the winter, 
water only when dry, and they will be in good 
‘condition for growing on in the spring.—B, 








Winter-flowering climbing Abutilon (A. igneum). 


Chrysanthemums and Standard 
Pelargoniums.—A few years ago much was 
written in reference to the superiority of the 
zonal Pelargonium over the Chrysanthemum, 
and vice versd, for late autumn and early winter 
displays in the conservatory. Each plant had 
its admirers, but I never recollect seeing a mix- 
ture of the two recommended, a circumstance 
which I have often wondered at, seeing what a 
pleasing effect afew standard Pelargoniums make 
at this season judiciously dotted about amongst 
the Chrysanthemums. The fine scarlet blossoms 
of the one are seen to good advantage surrounded 
by the delicate blooms of the other, and that 
monotony which is apt to pervade a collection of 
Chrysanthemums is thus obviated. Any one 
who will take the trouble to prepare a few of 
the best winter-flowering zonal Pelargoniums 
as standards, for the purpose just indicated, 
will, toe sure, be amply repaid by the result. 

Shaded Walls and their Ornamen. 
tation.—Where walls are very much shaded it 
is often difficult to find effective coverings for 
them. In a place where Creepers have been 
planted from time to time, but only to dwindle 
and die, we have tried the following with good 
results ; We placed the trellis on which the 
Creepers were trained 6 in. from the wall, and 
filled up the intervening space with Moss and 
soil. We commenced at the bottom with a layer 





of Moss, then soil in which the plants were 
placed, and in this way we proceeded, placing 
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Moss and soil alternately, until the whole wag 
finished. Among the plants Begonias occupied 
a prominent place ; these were mixed with Ferns 
and Lycopods. And now in place of unsightly 
and unhealthy Creepers we have a beautiful wall, 
on which the large leaves of the Begonias have 
a fine effect. Among Ferns, Platyceriums are 
well suited for the purpose if placed near the 
top, where their forked overhanging fronds 
make a good finish. Davallias also soon over- 
run a wall of this kind, and mix well with the 
Lycopods.—W. B. 


AClimbing Abutilon (A. igneum),—This 
is one of the best winter flowering plants we have 
seen fora long time. It is now in full bloom in 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, It 
is trained up one of the rafters of a lean-to green- 
house, from whence its bell-shaped flowers, 
which are of a rich red colour veined with 
velvety-maroon markings, depend in a graceful 
manner. Its bloomsand buds stand out free 
from the foliage, a quality of which other species 
of Abutilon are deficient. It will grow in any 
good sandy soil, and a little manure water or 
clear soot water applied when the plant is in full 
bloom are of great assistance. 


The Greenhouse Jasmine (Jasminum 
grandiflorum).—This is one of the most fragrant 
and acceptable of all indoor shrubs, and one 
which is largely grown in all good nurseries 
where cut flowers for bouquets are desired. It 
is generally cultivated as a stove plant, but 
such treatment is not essential, inasmuch as we 
have seen vigorous specimens of it growing and 
blooming freely in a cool house. In a warm 
temperature, however, the plant keeps on grow- 
and flowering, and is almost invaluable where 
choice flowers are much in request during 
autumn and winter. Itisa plant by no means so 
plentiful as it deserves to be, since its fragrance 
and pure white flowers are quite distinct from 
those of any other plant with which we are 
familiar. It is easily propagated by means of 
layering, and grows luxuriantly when planted 
out in any deep well-drained soil, or when 
grown in pots of sandy loam and rotten cow 
manure. After blooming it requires to be pruned 
into shape, and it will flower all the better the 
next year. 


Wintering Garden Plants.—In a well- 
known London nursery Tritonia aurea, and Com- 
melina coelestis are successfully preserved by 
being lifted in autumn, and having their roots 
laid in dry soil, in cold frames or sheds, The 
different kinds of Oxalis, too, are treated in a 
similar manner; and if planted in March or 
April they will flower all through the summer. 
The bulbs of Arum cornutum and A. maculatum 
are laid in sand in a cool shed, a way in which 
they keep much sounder, and are more likely 
to grow satisfactorily than those left in the open 
ground, even if protected. Many more plants 
of similar character would be benefited by be- 
ing treated in this way, and an advantage would 
be gained by having the ground vacant, so that 
it could be thoroughly dug and manured as 
might be required.—S. 











House and Window Gardening. 


Oyclamens for the Window.—The 
Cyclamen is really an excellent window plant, 
and if some are purchased now that they are 
just throwing up their first blooms, they will, 
if kept in an ordinary sitting-room window, 
bloom freely all through the winter, Even gas 
seems to injure them but slightly, the deep 
coloured flowers suffering most, but if the room 
is large and well ventilated the injury done is 
butsmall. Thesoilshould bekept just moist, and 
to. produce this it is well to have the plants 
taken where the leaves can be carefully sponged 
and then gently sprinkled, but permitted to 
dry before returning to the window. Such a 
cleansing once a week will prove of the utmost 
value. The plants may be turned round from 
day to day to keep them from having only 
one side. It is very well to show the world 
outside the window the beauties of our plants, 
but we also want to see something of them 
ourselves. It is rather a curious fact that 
Cyclamens are rarely well grown away from 
the locality of London, where they are pro- 
duced yearly by the hundred thousand for 
market, Many large establishments turn out 
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10,000 plants annually, the majority about 
fifteen months old or from seed. Formerly, the 
bulbs or corms were dried off regularly in the 
summer, It was a rule-of-thumb practice, from 
which eventually some growers broke away, 
and thus created a revolution in the culture of 
the Cyclamen. It is now never dried off; the 
roots are rarely at rest even in the case of old 
ones, but seedlings are kept growing on as fast 
aspossible. The fact that it blooms all through 
the winter renders the Cyclamen so valuable; 
itis, in fact, one of the best of winter flowers. In 
the market good plants in 44-in. pots 
are sold at from 12s. to 18s. per dozen.—A. D. 








FRUIT. 


HOW TO MAKE AND PLANT A VINE 
BORDER. 


Draining.—The first consideration in mak- 
ing a Vine border is the drainage, for however 
great the care afterwards may be, good results 
cannot be attained if the young roots made in 
summer are destroyed in winter by ineffective 
drainage. ‘The character of the drainage must 
be arranged according to the position of the 
Vinery. But few situations occur in which 
Vines derive any benefit by being allowed to 
run into the subsoil, so that, as a rule, it is safest 
and cheapest in the end to concrete the bottom, 
which should have a slope of 1 in. in the foot 
from the Vinery to the extremity of the border. 
Tf the subsoiljbe damp and retentive, take out the 
surface soil to the depth of 18 in. or 2 ft., and fill 
in with refuse brick or stone, covering the 
whole floor with 4in. or 5 in. of concrete, and 
allowing it to get thoroughly dry before intro- 
ducing the drainage. Run a main drain parallel 
with the border 10 in. below the concrete ; and, 
to make sure of perfect drainage in case of 
spouts running over, lay a,row of 2-in. drain 
tiles, at distances of 6 ft. apart, at right angles 
with the main drain, filling in between with 
refuse brick or stone to the depth of 9 in., and 
finishing off with finer material ; over the drain- 
age place fresh turf with the Grass side down- 
wards. 


Soil._In making borders for Vines care 
should be taken to have them of a permanent 
character, avoiding rank manures and a too re- 
tentive soil, which destroys the active roots. in 
winter, producing long-jointed wood, and shank- 
ing the following season. Under good treat- 
ment, Vines will continue in a healthy bearing 
state for a good many years. The best material 
for borders is a good, strong, fibrous loam, of a 
calcareous character, with plenty of fibre in it, 
taken not more than 3 in. deep from an old 
pasture. First mow off the Grass and stack the 
thin turves for a month or two previous to using 
them ; although, if the turf be in a dry state, it 
may be used at once. Fibrous turf, being often 
difficult to procure, is, however, fortunately, not 
the only material in which Vines can be grown, 
for fair Grapes may be obtained from Vines in 
any good ordinary soil, mixed with a few }4-in. 
bones, broken brick, or lime rubbish, with rich 
top-dressings of manure. In forming the bor- 
der it is a mistake to make it the fall width at 
first, as a great portion of it must be unoccupied 
with roots for some time, while the fibre is de- 
composing to no purpose. Make it piecemeal, 
as every addition throws fresh vigour into the 
Vines. Get a quantity of waste bricks, accord- 
ing to the size of the border, and break them up 
similar in size to stones used for road 
making. I prefer broken bricks to 
lime (rubbish, particularly in the case of 
early forcing, where the borders have 
to be kept dry during the months of July and 
August. The roots, coming in contact with the 
pieces of brick, throw out rootlets that com- 
pletely envelop them, and, even if the border be 
dust dry, I find these rootlets quite fresh, being 
preserved by the moisture contained in the brick. 
There is no necessity for going to a great ex- 
pense for materials, inasmuch as broken bricks, 
a few 4-in. bones, and some good fibrous loam, 
with perfect drainage, are all that is required. 
Such a mixture is always sweet and lasting. 
Manures of any kind should always be applied 
on the surface, the water from rains and other- 
wise conveying it to the roots by degrees, as 
required by the Vines, thus keeping the border 
gweetand healthy. The drainage being complete, 
let the border extend 5 ft, from the front wall, 
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both inside and out, making, together with the 
arch, about 11 ft. 
fuls of chopped turf, add one or so of broken 


To every five or six harrow- 


bricks, according to the character of the loam ; 


beat all well down, with the back of a four- 
pronged fork, to the depth of 3 ft., sloping to 
the front, where there should be a dry wall of 


single bricks, to keep the materials in their 
place, and to induce any roots that come in con- 
tact with them to throw out laterals or rootlets, 
and protect them from the weather. Additions 
of not less than 3 ft. should be made to the 
border every year until it is completed. If the 
soil surrounding the border be of an unfavourable 
character, it is best to cut the roots off from it 
by means of a wall. 

Planting.—The following are the best Vines 
for forcing, to cut in March, April, or May, 
viz., Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, 
Madresfield Court, and Muscat of Alexandria. 
Muscat of Alexandria should be planted at the 
hottest end, and given less air than the others. 
Late Grapes, for use in the winter months, 
should consist of Muscat of Alexandria, Alicante, 
Lady Downes, Gros Colmar, and many other 


varieties might be added. In selecting Vines 
for planting, those that are one year old are 
perhaps the best in the hands of the inexpe- 
rienced ; and, to make sure of being free from 
the Phylloxera, it is best for all growers to raise 
theirown Vines. I prefer Vines raised from 
eyes in spring on pieces of turf, as they are 
easily transplanted without interrupting the 
growth. When your neighbour, who possesses 
healthy Vines, is pruning select the best ripened 
short-jointed prunings with plump eyes, tie them 
in a bundle, label them, and lay them in the soil 
by the heels in a cool greenhouse until say the 
beginning of February. In preparing the eyes 
cut the shoots with a sharp knife into lengths of 
2 in., the eye being in the centre ; cut away the 
wood on the upper side within a } in. from the 
eye inaslanting direction, Cut rather more 
than the number required of fibrous turves, 
6 in. square and 2 in. thick, Cut a niche in the 
centre, and place in it the eye, covering it over 
with fine soil, and packing the turves closely 
together on slates ; then give a gentle watering 
with tepid water, and place them ona bottom 
heat of from 70° to 75°, with a moist atmo- 
spheric temperature of from 60° to 62° at night, 
and from 70° to 75° in the daytime, with plenty 
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of light. When started in a low temperature, 
the buds lose vitality, which weakens the 
growth. As soon as the roots begin to show 
themselves through the sides of the turf prepare 
for a shift by cutting double the number of 
turves you require 12 in. square and 2 in. 
thick, placing one on the other on separate 
slates, and cutting the centre out of the 
uppermost 6 in, square. Select the most 
promising young Vines, and carefully place 
them in the turf, which should fit exactly, 
cutting off first, with a sharp knife, the 
points of the strong roots round the edges of 
the turf, an operation which causes them to 
throw out more lateral roots and strengthens 
the growth of the weaker rootlets, closing the 
| union with a little fine soil ; then give a gentle 
| watering and replace them in bottom-heat, 
which must be maintained. Give ventilation 
only when the weather is favourable, and if all 
goes well, they will be ready for planting out 
in a month or six weeks. The border being 
ready, a hillock, 5in. or 6 in. higher than the 








Large-flowered Greenhouse Jasmine (Jasminum grandiflorum), 


intended position at which the Vines should 
stand, should be made against the front wall of 
the house, to allow for 
subsiding. This keeps 
the collar of the roots 
well up, and allows 
plenty of room for top- 
dressing. Vines should 
never be allowed to root 
up the stem through 
earthing them up. Being 
on separate slates, the 
plants may be carried 
and placed in their posi- 
tions on the slates, slip- 
ping them from under 
the Vines without the 
least check, and filling 
up with the compost. 
Give a gentle watering, 
and tie each plant to a 
small stake, until it has 
reached the wires. If 
it be intended to grow 
plants beneath the Vines, 
they should be planted 
3 ft. 6 in. apart, but if 
for Vines only, 2 ft. 6in. 

After Treatment. 
—After planting, cover 
the borders with half- 
rotten stable manure to 
the depth of 3 in. or 
4in.; this protects the 
surface, and water car- 
ries down the manurial 
properties into the bor- 
der. The Vines being 
planted, the chief object 
is to obtain the largest 
possible amount of well- 
ripened wood and roots. 
On these depend future 
productions. Keep the 
day temperature at from 
70° or 75°, or 5° more 
with sunheat, and from 
60° to 65° at night, 
paying strict attention to ventilation, and 
shutting up early in the afternoon. Sprinkle 
every part of the floor and inside border with 
water. Tie the leading shoots to the wires, 
allowing the laterals to grow freely ; and if any 
should take the lead, pinch out the centre, so 
as to keep them equally balanced, allowing them 
to cover every inch of the roof. In proportion 
to the foliage which the house contains will be 
the number of roots in the border. When they 
reach the top of the house, train them down the 
other side, i.¢., if the house be span-roofed ; but 
if a lean-to, train them on the back wall. 
Watering{with tepid water must be regularly 
attended to as the Vines get into rapid growth. 
When the house gets well filled with foliage and 
the wood begins to ripen, admit air freely, and 
to some extent withhold moisture. To prevent 
red spider, mix sulphur with milk, and paint it 
on the hot pipes; take care to keep the foliage 
healthy until the wood gets brown and solid, 
when the ventilators may be opened to their full 
extent. As soon as the leaves have fallen prune 
at once, heading the Vines back to a foot or so 
below the bottom wire, as the buds at the base 
rarely break if the shoot be left-long. When the 
| wounds are dried up, rub a little painter's 


























































i | knotting over them, young Vines being liable 
to bleed. Cover the outside border with litter 
a and wooden shutters to protect the roots from 
rain and frost, keeping the inside cool until the 
time to start again has returned. 


The Second Year.—lIn the case of late 
Grapes, the Vines should be allowed to break 
| into growth without fire-heat, which they gene- 
rally do about the end of April; but, if for early 
i | fruit, closethe Vinery the first week in February. 
Wash the glass and woodwork with soft soap and 
water ; whitewash the walls with new slaked 
lime mixed with a handful of sulphur; paint 
the wires with white lead and turpentine, or as 
a substitute paraffin ; in fact, it is the best plan 
to give a coat of paint inside every year at start- 
ing time, an operation which both destroys the 
eggs of insects and preserves the wood, All the 
spent manure on the surface of the borders, 
both inside and out, must be carefully taken off 
when the Vines are started into growth, remov- 
ing all the loose bricks against the front of the 
borders, and any roots tending downwards must 
be reversed. Thenadd 3 ft. more to the border, 
replace the loose bricks, and over the whole 
spread 3 in. of half-rotten manure, with 8 in. or 
10. in. of litter, covering with wooden shutters. 


Temperature.—Commence with fire-heat 
the last week in February, syringing the Vines 
three times a day, and filling the evaporating 
pans. Maintain a night temperature of from 
49° to 50°, and in the daytime from 55° to 60°, 
. seording to the state of the weather. As the 
g -owth begins to push, the temperature may be 
riecreased, and the same attention in every way 
p vid, as directed for the first season, At the 
end of April remove the shutters and litter 
from the outside border, only leaving the 
manure. Pay every attention to watering the 
iaside border, as the Vines will grow rapidly 
tnis season, and any check from over dryness 
| should be prevented, it being almost impossible 
to give a young growing Vine too much water 
if the border be well drained. When the lead- 
ing shoots get half up the rafter, pinch out the 
| centre and also the top of the laterals, allowing 
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the others to grow until the leading bud 
breaks again, when the laterals may be pinched 
to three leaves.. This strengthens the buds at 
the lower part of the Vine, which are to bear 
fruit next season. Allow the leader to grow to 
i | the top, where it should be stopped, thus 
| causing the rod to thicken and the buds to 
swell. Allow the laterals to grow freely, as 
they encourage root action ; if the season should 
be very dry, see that the outside borders receive 
plenty of water. 
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THE COMING WEHEK’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 22.—Planting Golden Feather Pyre- 
thrums, Hyacinths, Anemones, and double Narcissi in 
flower-beds ; putting a few Hyacinths in Seakale pit and 
plunging them amongst leaves ; covering Seakale crowns, 
so as to be able to get at them during severe frost ; 
manuring hand-glass Cauliflowers, putting half a barrow- 
ful to a glass; giving Cucumbers some Standen’s 
manure; pruning old Apple trees; thinning and stop- 
ping late Cinerarias ; cleaning Violets in frames ; plants 
in flower—Mignonette, Heliotropes, Narcissi, Roman 
Hyacinths, Scarlet, Pink, and Scented Pelargoniums, 
Heaths, Coleus, Epacrises, Primulas, Bouvardias, Chry- 
santhemums, Tree Carnations, Fuchsias, Schizostylis, 
Gardenias, Cytisus, and Violets. 


Nov. 23.—Sowing more pots of Fulmer’s Beans > 
also Cucumbers on bottom-heat; planting Peach trees > 
moving a good-sized Apricot tree; cleaning herb beds > 
digging flower borders. 


Nov. 24.—Sowing Radishes in orchard house; still 
planting Cabbage ; taking up some Jerusalem Artichokes 
and storing them in soil to be ready in case of frost ; 
Broccoli coming in plentifully; stubbing up useless fruit 
trees; pruning, tying, and painting trees in orchard 
house; clearing Asparagus beds; weeding beds of Lily 
of the Valley; starting second early Vinery at 60° at 
night, 65° by day with fire-heat, and 75° with sun-heat 
and air. 


Nov. 25.—Shifting some old plants of Calceolaria 
aurea floribunda into 8-in. pots for spring flowering; 
putting batches of Asparagus and Rhubarb into heat ; 
covering stacked Strawberry plants from frost and snow ; 
putting some litter over. Parsnips, Seakale, and Arti- 
chokes; packing some Parsnips, Carrots, Salsafy, &c., in 
ashes in root house, so as to get at them easily during 
frosty weather ; examining Orchids for thrips and fly; 
inspecting fruit room; filling up remaining space in 
H Seakale-bin. with manure for next crop; pruning pillar 
ye pa ; beginning to prune Vines generally, also espalier 

ears. 
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Nov. 23.—Putting Roman Narcissi in flower in 3-in. 
pots for stand embellishment ; taking up and re-planting 
over-luxuriant Plum trees in order to induce fruitful- 
hess; putting in Roses and Pinks to force; strawing 
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Endive under walls; covering young hand-glass Cauli- 
flowers, frost beimg very severe , 
houses for fly and thrips; cutting tops off Gladioli and 
putting their roots under greenhouse stage. 


fumigating Orchid 


Nov. 2'7.—Taking up, dressing, and re-planting 
Briers ; putting some small Heliotropes into early Vinery 
to induce them to open their buds; washing Camellias ; 
making up hotbed for Carrots and Radishes ; securing 
the necessary quantity of Chrysanthemums for cuttings, 
and seeing that those to be saved are correctly labelled. 


Glasshouses. 


Chrysanthemums.—Everything should 
be done to keep the foliage fresh and healthy ; 
air ought to be given when the weather is at all 
favourable, for if there is any mildew, anything 
approaching a stagnant atmosphere will cause it 
tospread. Where Roman Hyacinths are grown 
in considerable quantities, these will be very 
useful in assisting to keep up the display of 
flowers in positions that are unsuitable for large 
plants, and successional stock of them will be 
found much more satisfactory for bringing on 
into bloom than any attempt to force the larger 
kinds until later in the season. 


Brugmansias. —These plants are only 
suitable for roomy houses, and for such there 
are few more commanding objects when in 
flower. A mistake which often occurs is letting 
them get too large both in the head and at the 
root, for which there is no necessity whatever. 
They look best as standards on straight clean 
stems from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high. In order to keep 
them within bounds as to size, nothing more is 
necessary than to cut the heads close in after 
blooming, and instead of increasing the root- 
room, remove a considerable portion of the soil 
once a year, and replace it with fresh material. 
If the plants are cut in now they will occupy 
very little room through the winter, as they can 
then be set in any house or pit out of the reach 
of frost, just keeping the soil in a slightly moist 
condition. 

Myrtles.—Time was when large bushes of 
Myrtles might be seen in almost every green- 
house, for although they will live out-of-doors 
in some parts of the kingdom, their leaves are 
not so bright looking as when they are grown 
under glass, particularly in the winter season, 
when they are of most use. Not only are their 
flowers pretty, and the plants, when well 
managed, always fresh and green in appearance, 
but for mixing with arrangements of cut flowers 
they are most serviceable ; a moderate number 
of their green sprays may with advantage be 
used even in the choicest bouquets, as, besides 
the perfume of their leaves being agreeable, 
employed round the outside there is no better 
material for giving support to the whole. Cut- 
tings made from the young shoots now and 
inserted thickly in pots filled with a mixture of 
sand and peat, with a little sand on the surface, 
well moistened, and covered with propagating 
glasses, and kept in a greenhouse temperature 
during the winter, will by that time be callused 


inducing strength and vigour. 
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They will bear 

the soil being made very rich by the addition to 

good ordinary turfy loam of some well rotted 

manure and leaf-mould, and they should be 

potted firmly in all cases, leaving a little more 

space than usual for watering. Herbaceous 

Calceolarias should on no account be allowed to 

remain in the little pots which they have so far 

occupied until their roots get at all matted ; 

they will bear larger shifts than most plants. 

For the ordinary purposes of decoration they 

will, in the majority of cases, he found most 

useful flowered in from 6-in. to 8-in. pots; but 

any one wishing to have them as strong and 

vigorous as possible may, by keeping them 

shifted on as often as is permissible, grow them 

so as to attain a large size, and be propor- 

tionately better flowered than smaller plants. 

Like the Cinerarias, they enjoy the soil being 
made very rich with rotten manure and leaf- 
mould, In order to grow the above plants with 
anything like success they must be kept per- 
fectly clear from green fly, for if ever allowed 
to get much infected with that they are certain 
to injure the leaves ina way that so far weakens 
the plants as to prevent the possibility of their 
flowering well, and the foliage having such an 
objection to severe fumigations or strong appli- 
cations of Tobacco water, as soon as any of the 
stock becomes the least affected means should 
at once be taken for the destruction of the 
insects, examining the plants at short intervals 
with a view to detect them directly they make 
their appearance. The first batch of Cinerarias 
that either are now or will shortly be pushing 
up their bloom-stems, as also those that are 
later, and whose roots have got fairly hold of 
the soil, should be regularly supplied with 
manure water. There is one thing in plant 
cultivation always apparent when the subjects 
are vigorous and strong, resulting from a con- 
tinued course of attentive management from 
their first propagation upwards; they are 
generally much more seriously injured by any 
neglect than others whose growth is of a more 
stunted, less free description. This is parti- 
cularly the case with plants whose leaves and 
stems are soft in texture like those of Cinerarias, 
which, where really well grown, and furnished 
with large, stout, healthy foliage, if only once 
allowed to get too dry at the roots are thereby 
so far affected as not only to lose much in 
appearance, but have their flowering capabilities 
proportionately diminished. These remarks are 
made with a view to impress upon those not 
experienced in their culture the greater need 
for carefully attending to the wants of strong 
early propagated plants that either at the pre- 
sent time, or shortly will be, throwing up their 
flower-stems, as it often happens at this season 
of the year, when plants need water s0 much 
seldomer, that they quite as frequently suffer 
from its non-application as in dry summer 





over, and if then put ina little heat will root 
freely. If through the spring they are kept 
where a little warmth can be given them they 
will get a start such as will enable them to 
make good, small, bushy plants before the 
autumn. Old specimens that have become at 
all naked and bare may be freely cut back any 
time, and if affected with scale or other insects 
they should be frequently dipped in or syringed 
with insecticide before they break. If placed 
in a greenhouse and kept somewhat warmer 
than ordinary, they will start into growth in 
good time, and though it may not be the prac- 
tice with many to reduce the heads of anything 
of this character until nearer the time when 
they would naturally begin to grow, by thus 
treating them in the winter, where means exist 
of keeping them slightly warmer than they 
would otherwise need to be, they not only get a 
start that enables them to make much more 
growth through the summer, but the weakening 
influence of bleeding, that generally results 
when they are cut back a little time before the 
spring growth commences, is avoided. It also 
affords an opportunity for a thorough cleansing 
of the plants when they are at all affected with 
insects. 


Cinerarias and Herbaceous Cal- 
ceolarias.—Cinerarias intended for tue latest 
spring-flowering, if not already placed in their 
blooming pots, should be so before the roots get 
¢oo much matted, as, when once they get into 
that condition, there is less chance of the addi- 


weather, when the whole require it possibly 
every day. Especially does this occur when 
such things, for want of room, have to be placed 
on shelves over the paths and other positions 
not very easy of access. The same remarks 
apply to herbaceous Calceolarias, though these, 
except those propagated from cuttings, will in 
few cases yet have attained sufficient size to’ be 
so much liable to injury through the soil getting 
dry. 


Shrubby Calceolarias.—Not only are 
these very effective when in flower, but they 
are much more easily managed than the her- 
paceous kinds. Their woody nature and the 
proportionately tougher character of their 
leaves make them less susceptible to attacks of 
insects, and when affected they are better able 
to bear fumigation, or whatever means are 
taken for the destruction of the animal para- 
sites. The plants will last for years, and with 
fair treatment will keep getting larger, with 
sufficient root room, forming bushes of c¢on- 
siderable size, very suitable for conservatory 
decoration. For use in this way they are 
better adapted than the herbaceous kinds or 
many other soft-wooded subjects, as they will 
bear when in bloom placing in positions where 
there is less light, such as would make the. 
softer growing kinds unsightly in a very short 
time. Plants that were cut back after flower- 
ing, part of the soil removed, and repotted, 
something in the way that large-flowered Pelar- 
goniums are treated, but with less destruction 





tional root room which they receive when put 
in their flowering pots having its full effect in 
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of their roots, should now be moved to the pots 
wherein they are intended to bloom. The 
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yellow flowered kinds, particularly the old 
sort, aurea floribunda, are especially adapted 
for using in this way, as if kepta little warm 
through the winter, say from 40° to 46° in the 
night, they will flower early, and with suffi- 
cient rootroom and regular liquid feeding will 
keep producing flowers in succession for a great 
portion of the summer. 


Lilies. — Those that flowered the latest 
should now receive whatever attention they 
require in repotting or renewal of the surface 
soil; where there are not more bulbs in the pots 
than will have sufficient room for another season, 
the latter will suffice. But with all itis well at 

he same time to see that the drainage is 
efficient, for, standing about as these plants 
usually are a good portion of the summer on 
the ground or other moist surfaces, worms are 
very apt to get into the pots, in which case the 
drainage is almost certain to get more or less 
clogged up. From this time until spring, when 
the voung shoots have appeared above the sur- 
face, the soil should be kept in not more than a 
slightly moist condition, that is, just so as to 
permit of the root growth that with most kinds 
will after this time very shortly commence. 
There are few finer subjects for a large conser- 
vatory than L. giganteum, although the plant 
in favourable situations will live and thrive 








with a little protection through the winter ; yet 
it is seldom so fine as when under pot culture. 
Plants of this species now in cold frames or pits 
should have plenty of air on all favourable 
occasions, and, if they are expected to bloom 
next year, should not be allowed to suffer for 
want of root room, though where there is not 
danger of their being thus affected, it is not 
advisable to place them in the flowering pots 
until later on. 
Flower Garden. 

Carnations and Picotees.—The plants 
that are well rooted will be quite safe in cold 
frames, When thaw comes look carefully over 
all choice sorts, remove any dead leaves, and 
just stirring the surface soil in the pots if it is 
eaked. Those who have planted out their beds 
will now see the value of a surface dressing of 
dry rotten manure. After the frost is over 
examine all the plants carefully, and gently 
press them into the ground with the fingers of 
both hands. 


Gladioli.—Those who have not yet stored 
their bulbs should lose no time in doing so; 
cut the stem over close to the top of the corm 
or bulbs. They must be dried in the same way 
as Dahlia tubers before storing them ; each sort 
may be put separately in a bag, and the whole 
can be stored away in a box until February, 
when it will be necessary to overhaul them to 
see if any are injured by decay, and those that 
are starting into growth must either be potted 
or planted in a warm sheltered border in order 
to obtain an early bloom. 


Phloxes and other herbaceous plants in 
pots will be quite safe in cold frames if the 
weather is severe ; if previous instructions have 
been followed the soil in the pots will not be 
very moist, and no water should be applied 
during frost. 


Vegetables, 


The long evenings will now afford abundant 
leisure for devising plans for future cropping, 
and also for summing up the results of the past 
season’s operations, such as noting the varieties 
of vegetables that have been most satisfactory, 
or, indeed, anything by which we are likely to 
profit in future. By thus mentally arranging 
our work in something like methodical style, 
we save ourselves a large amount of physical 
labour and embarrassment, to which haphazard 
cultivators must of necessity be subjected. If 
the hints given in former notes have been acted 
on, all root crops will now be securely stored, 
and when bad weather impedes labour in the 
open air such root stores can be overhauled. 
Potatoes will need frequent examination. 
Examine Cauliflowers and early Broccoli daily, 
for the purpose of either cutting or sheltering 
from frost all that are ready for use. Cauli- 
flower plants under handlights will now be the 
better for having the lights put over them at 
night, for though they may not seem hurt for 
some time, a few degrees of frost cripples or 
stunts them, and this leads to “ buttoning.” 
Those plants that were pricked out at the foot 
of south walls will now require shelter in order 
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to ensure their safety, and the same remark is 
applicable to Lettuces and Endive. Plants of 
these that are fully grown are best lifted with 
balls of earth and planted in orchard houses, 
cold pits, or frames, Besides affording protec- 
tion and arranging details as regards forcing 
Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb, there is little 
else of a routine character that now demands 
attention, and therefore the present will be a 
good time to undertake extra work, such as 
making new walks, opening or putting in new 
drains, planting Box edgings, levelling, grub- 
bing, trenching, and, indeed, any work for 
which time cannot be afforded during the busy 
season. 
Fruit. 


Vines.—The present month is generally a 
most anxious one for those having Grapes still 
hanging on the Vines, for, unless they have 
been well ripened, the probability is that crack- 
ing and damping off will be prevalent, and 
though it may be impossible to entirely stop 
such occurrences, much may be done to check 
them by daily removing all bad berries, and by 
keeping the atmosphere dry and warm, and 
removing all surplus shoots that have hitherto 
been left as root producers. Good keeping can 
only be secured by thorough and early ripeness, 
and any who are troubled because their Grapes 
are keeping badly would do well to in future 
start their Vines earlier. Some are prevented 
from doing this under a belief that if ripe too 
early the Grapes would shrivel before they were 
required for use, but with late Grapes this is 
never the case; but in early houses with 
Grapes ripe in May or June it would be mar- 
vellous if they did not shrivel, considering both 
the varieties of Grapes that are grown for early 
use and the weather at that season. Prune 
Vines in mid-season houses as soon as the 
Grapes are cut, and where there are but few 
remaining, cut and bottle them, in order that 
the Vines may receive the treatment most con- 
ductive to rest, viz., plenty of ventilation. 
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Notes on Lilium auratum out-of- 
doors.—My bulbs of this Lily were planted 
singly in the open ground in the spring of 1867 
in Rose beds, in a light sandy loam, the subsoil 
being gravelly. The Rose beds are from 2 ft. to 
2 ft. 6in. wide. Atno time did they receive any 
liquid or artificial manure ; the beds were simply 
mulched with well-rotted farmyard manure in 
the month of November, this being the only 
protection afforded them. Out of all the bulbs 
planted, only five have died up to the present 
time. The bulbs have increased remarkably, 
as this past season from six to ten stalks were 
common enough, and in quantity and quality 
the blooms were most remarkable. The greatest 
height attained was 7 ft.; only a very few reached 
that figure, one stem measuring 4 ft. 9 in. high 
and 6 in. across the top. The stem bore 242 
blooms; this was a single stem resembling in 
shape a Cockscomb. The appearance of the 
head when in flower was like a huge Hyacinth ; 
a clump of six stems bore 166 blooms, another 
with four stems 75 blooms; three stems 62 
blooms; one stem 6 ft. high 59 blooms; one 
7 ft. 50 blooms; one 4 ft. 46 blooms. Some 
heads of flower lasted in perfection up till the 
middle of October. Lilium auratum is the only 
vaciety at present under cultivation here, at 
least out-of-doors. The situation where grown 
is only moderately sheltered, being most exposed 
to the west. Admirers of this beautiful Lily 
should find encouragement in the fact that at 
this place the winter of ’78 and ’79 had not the 
least injurious effect on my bulbs.—S. M., 

‘ortbreda, Belfast, Co. Down, Ireland. 


French Marigolds in Autumn,—I do 
not think that the merits of these free-grow- 
ing, profuse-flowering, and continuous-blooming 
annuals have received the appreciation which 
«3 their due at the hands of the owners of gar- 
dens generally. Were it better known how 
fresh and bright they remain throughout the 
autumn months, presenting quite a gay appear- 
ance when the generality of tender plants have 
had their beauty washed away, they would 
undoubtedly be held in much higher esteem. 
Many turn from the Marigold with something 
like contempt, holding it as a coarse and weed- 
like subject. This flower has, however, been 
so much improved of late years, that it now 
forms an elegant plant for any garden, and will 
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not fail to charm by its finely-cut, rich green 
foliage and bright, exquisitely-formed flowers. I 
recommend these annual Marigolds to the atten- 
tion of flower lovers generally, as, owing to the 
neat, compact habit which distinguishes the best 
strains, they are suitable for the smallest of 
gardens.—JOHN CORNHILL. 


Polygonum fagopyrum.—I do not find 
the above plant ‘‘an annual” in any seedsman’s 
catalogue, which has surprised me very much, 
nor do I everrememher to haveseenitcatalogued. 
In spring, a neighbour of mine, a French gen- 
tleman, brought over a few young plants and 
gave one to me, which I put ina 7-in. pot and 
placed in the greenhouse, where it grew rapidly, 
and flowered in September. He put his in the 
open ground, where they did pretty well, but 
did not form any seeds, whereas mine did. 
There was also a difference in the beauty of 
the leaves ; in the greenhouse they were glossy 
and Jarge, his were dull and yellow, probably 
from the weather. The plant forms a single 
very strong cane, exactly like a Bamboo, except 
at each joint there is a singular collar composed. 


ot aleat, and from each joint comes one leaf. 
When it attains a height of about 5 ft. it throws 
out five or six stems, each with three or four 
tassels composed of small crimson flowers, and 
each tassel being about 3 in. in length. he 
whole plant is perfectly straight, and therefore 
occupies very little room ; it requires no sup- 





Polygonum fagopyrum. 


port, the cane being like a small walking cane. 
The plant turned out the most interesting one 
I had, and was greatly admired. Groups of 
three or four together would show admirably 
in Kensington Gardens or any public park. I 
cannot say anything as to its improvement, but 
should imagine that a simple affair; it was 
potted in the usual potting soil, and stood water- 
ings with guano water, but on a future occa- 
sion I shall put it in a larger pot.—W. T., 
Dorset. 


Adam’s-needles and Stonecrops.— 
Having on my lawn a bed of Yuccas which 
could not be planted very near together, I was 
anxious to fill up between with a suitable plant, 
but could not for some time decide what this 
should be. Ordinary bedding plants would be 
out of the question, and although the variegated 
Ivies have been recommended for this purpose, 
I objected to them, as taking too much out of the 
soil. I, therefore, at the end of April took off 
some shoots from my old plants of Sedum fa- 
barium, which were then about 4 in. in length, 
and studded them all over the bed .about 6 in. 
apart. The combination has been much admired 
all the season, and when the Sedum was in 
bloom it formed a most distinct and handsome 
bed.—BERKS. 


Gladioli Wintered Out-of-doors.— 
It has been my practice for some years past to 
leave our Gladioli in the ground all the winter, 
taking them up once in three or four years and 
transplanting them. When the tops are dead 
I cut them off near the ground and give a good 
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coating of half-decayed manure and leaves 
before frost sets in ; this, I find, to be sufficient 
protection, the soil here being a light, sharp 
loam. I have sometimes had the early kinds 
damaged by late spring frosts. It is, I think, 
incorrect to say that bulbs taken up and dried 
till spring do not produce as fine spikes as those 
left in. the ground. I know a very extensive 
grower of Gladioli whose bulbs are taken up 
every year, dried, cleaned, and labelled, and yet 
at every exhibition at which they have been 
shown they have carried off most of the prizes 
for years past —W. D., Maidstone. 
Propagating Wallflowers.—I have 
lately put in some cuttings of selected dark and 
yellow Wallflowers. If put into some good 
light sandy soil, as one would those of Pansies 
and such like, they strike quickly and make 
good plants for blooming in spring. Amongst 
Wallflowers it will always be found that some 
are finer than others—of a dwarf bushy growth, 
and with large, well-formed flowers of good 
quality. The best strain of seed may not en- 
sure kinds so good as these, therefore the expe- 
diency of using cuttings. The pretty dwarf 
Belvoir Castle Yellow and the double kinds are 
best kept propagated in this way in order to 





preserve the correct type.—D. 
Dahlias.—While the weather is still favour- 


experience of capensis, entitles it to a similar 
commendation, for, having bought a small plant 
for 2d. in the summer of 1879, it continued to 
give its pretty blue and yellow flowers in a 
cooland shady greenhouse nearly upto Christmas ; 
it then gave a good quantity of bloom in the 
spring, and, having enjoyed the summer out-of- 
doors, is now full of bloom and bud again.— 
Batu. 


Virginian Poke (Phytolacca decandra).— 
This is an exceedingly ornamental plant, and 
very suitable for the back of the herbaceous 
border, or for growing in spare open spaces 
amongst shrubs. It has been a striking object 
with us in the latter position for several years 
past, and has stood the severity of the winters 
with only slight protection in the form of a 
little mulching thrown over the roots. The plant 
is herbaceous, and has immense fleshy roots 
that penetrate deeply into the earth in search 
of food, thus rendering it independent of the 
weather, as regards moisture, and of easy culti- 
vation. Early in spring it sends up from its 
crown several stout shoots that soon run to the 
height of 4 ft. or 5 ft., when they divide into 
numerous branches. These send forth numerous 
bunches of flower, greatly resembling those of 
the Currant, and when these are set and ripe 
the plant has a very striking appearance, on 





The Catalpa one of the best trees for towns, (See next page ) 


able the ground should be prepared for next 
year. Evenif the soil is rich it will not do to 
trust to only digging it over. It will be necessary 
to trench it 2 ft. deep or more, working in to it 
plenty of good manure. The best for this pur- 
pose is to obtain, if possible, equal quantities 
from the cow-sheds and stables ; throw the two 
iip into a heap, mixing them well; turn them 
over twice at intervals of a week, and ina month 
it is ready for use. A word here on trenching : 
Workmen may frequently be seen trenching a 
piece of ground that has been trodden hard ; 
they throw the lumps of soil just as they move 
them into the bottom of the trench. Where the 
soil is heavy this is very bad management, and 
such a loose style of trenching is to bedepreciated 
under any circumstances. Choose a fine day, 
when the soil is rather dry, to fork the surface 
over, breaking up the lumps well. In a week or 
ten days after this has been done the ground 
may be trenched. Thus treated, a loose dry soil 
will be placed in the bottom instead of hard 
lumps, which, even if they are broken up as 
thrown in, have not been submitted to the 
meliorating effects of the atmosphere. 


Felicia capensis.—This plant does not 
seem to be much known, or if known, is not 
appreciated, for out of some eight or ten lists 
of plants, I only find a Felicia in one, and this 
variety is called angustifolia, and described as 
a charming Aster from Australia, 
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account of their great profusion and rich colour, 
The berries, which are of a bluish-black colour, 
are about the size of a Pea, but are rugged and 
furrowed, and generally contain ten or twelve 
seeds. These should be sown early in the 
spring in light soil, and when up and large 
enough to handle may be at once transferred to 
the positions iatended for them, Should the 
soil be at all rich, they must be allowed plenty 
of room, or they will soon overgrow anything 
that may be standing near. Although the plant 
will not attain so large a size in poor soil, it 
will be found to fruit more freely. Grown as 
a pot plant, it is valuable for winter decoration 
in large conservatories. The juice of the berries 
is of a rich purple colour, and the Portuguese 
have the credit of using it to give a high colour 
to their port wine.—J. S. 


Trailing Varieties of Tropsolum 
Lobbianum. — Trailing Tropzolums until 
lately have been in beautiful bloom, and 
the plants are in luxuriant growth, This 
glorious autumn has prolonged many tender 
plants beyond their usual term of existence, for 
it is seldom that such as Tropeolums, Balsams, 
&c., are in bloom at the end of October. The 
trailing Tropwolums, from the luxuriant growth 
they make, are admirably adapted for covering 
up bare spots that are not uncommon iu gardens. 
In large shrubberies, where the shrubs have 
dyring the summer and autumn a hald, flower: 














less appearance, these trailing Tropzolums 
answer admirably to light them up here and 
there, thrusting up their gay blossoms of scarlet, 
yellow, or maroon amongst the leaves. As soon 
as touched by frost they should be speedily 
cleared away, and any unsightliness occasioned 
by their decay at once removed. Seeds 
scattered in the spring give stronger plants than 
those turned out from pots, and produce better 
results.—M. 


Indian Shot Plants (Cannas) Out-of- 
doors.—No person visiting the parks and 
gardens of Paris can help being struck with the 
prominent part these fine plants occupy in the 
laying-out of the flower-beds and borders in 
summer. They are most frequently grown in 
masses in round or oval beds, the taller speci- 
mens being putin the centre and the smaller near 
the edge. The leaves of the Canna are gene- 
rally crimson or green, the former bearing bright 
scarlet flowers somewhat like a small Lily, and 
the latter handsome spikes of yellow blossoms. 
They look extremely well planted alternately 
in rows of red and green, and then when not 
in bloom they always appear gay and attractive. 
For a background in a ribbon border nothing 
can be better, but the foliage of some of the 
species grows very erect, and therefore the 
drooping kinds are preferable, being much more 
graceful. The Canna-is valuable both as an 
indoor and outdoor plant, and should be more 
extensively grown for this reason than we 
generally see it. It is easily raised from seed 
in the spring, and can be wintered with so 
little trouble when left in the ground and 
covered with ashes, that it ranks amongst the 
best of our garden foliaged plants.—W. A. G. 


The Large-leaved Saxifrages as 
Carpet Plants.—These with their fine glossy 
leaves form an admirable carpet of the larger 
sorts under thin trees and on banks ; even tall 
hardy flowers might be allowed at times to 
spring from them. The effect of the foliage 
when seen in broad sheets in autumn is very 
fine ; and where the plants flower well on warm 
soils, the rosy blooms in spring are charming. 


Wood Sorrels.— Where autumn-flowering 
plants are needed the three pretty Wood Sor- 
rels, Oxalis Deppei, Bowiei, and elegans, ought 
to be planted. They are all still in full bloom, 
and would go on till Christmas if the frost would 
let them.—H. H. 








THE SHRUBBERY, 


WHERE AND HOW TO PLANT TREES. 


TuIs isa large subject, but as we are now at that 
season of the year when planting is done, some 
suggestions may not be out of place. 

There is a general error in planting, and es- 
pecially in the case of suburban villa residences, 
namely, that of placing the subjects toc close to 
the dwelling-house. Many suburban residences 
are literally hidden by trees, render the inte- 
rior gloomy in the extreme in dull, dark weather, 
besides keeping the houses damp. In an infant 
state the trees have a pleasing appearance, but a 
few years’ growth will cause them to cast a gloom 
over the apartments and keep off a free circula- 
tion of air, A few years ago it was the prevail- 
ing fashion to plant Conifers, and they were 
placed in quite small forecourt gardens, and 
soon filled up the space and darkened the house. 

The plants which stand nearest to the dwelling 
should be of a dwarf kind, and as far as possible 
of an ornamental character. There is a large 
collection to select from, and planters cannot 
plead excuse for planting incongruous subjects. 
The trees should be selected as far as possible to 
correspond with the style of building. The 
villa shows best when surrounded by light, orna- 
mental trees, such as the Birch, Acacia, Sumach, 
Laburnum, Thorn, &c., and a clump of Poplars 
may sometimes be introduced, so as to break the 
line with good effect. The cottage may have 
mepre rustic trees, while to the castle belong the 
Oak, Elm, Beech, Pine, &c. The mansion ad- 
mits of all at their proper distance and ir suit- 
able situations. 

One of the most important things in planting 
is to attend particularly to the shades of green, 
especially where the trees lie in the line of 
sight from the house or lawn. Flowers, which 
Phny calls the joys of the trees, continue but for 
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a short period in comparison to the duration of 
foliage, therefore, charming and _ entrancing 
natural pictures should be formed by 
judiciously contrasting the shades of green. 
Even the effect of perspective may be consider- 
ably increased by the proper arrangement of 
lines. Trees whose leaves are of a gray or bluish 
tint, when seen over or between shrubs of a 
yellow or bright green, seem to be thrown into 
the distance. Trees with small and tremulous 
leaves should wave over or before those of broad 
or fixed foliage. The light and elegant Acacia 
has a more beautiful effect when its branches 
float over the firm and dark Holly or Bay tree. 
In some situations the bare trunks of trees may 
be shown ; in some they should be concealed by 
evergreens and creepers. Vine-like creepers 
can be utilised to furnish these, and form natural 
festoons where the extent of ground will allow 
of wildernessscenery. In all situations Nature 
should be assisted, but never deformed by clip- 
ping, for ingenuity ought to be employed to dis- 
guise art, not to expose it. 

The individual beauty and graceful outline of 
plants cannot be displayed when they aretoo much 
crowded, as they are then in danger of being 
drawn up into unnatural shapes ; indeed, this is 
a common fault in arboreal gardening ; therefore 
the oftener open spaces can be admitted, the 
more fully will the shrubs exhibit themselves to 
advantage, and the more cheerful will be the 
walks winding among plantations of this cha- 
racter, for walks become insipid and gloomy 
when confined for any distance. When the wind 
and its possible effect on trees or on the plain 
need to be considered by the planter, it is neces- 
sary to take care so to arrange the position of the 
trees that only those gales which are most conge- 
nial to the growth of particular plants should 
be allowed access to them. 

The undulating appearance of a plantation or 
pice of landscape will be considerably attested 
by a gradual progression from the lowest shrub 
to the highest tree, and, again, from the highest 
to the lowest. But as many shrubs will not 
flourish under certain trees, their respective 
situations demand consideration. These shrubs 
may, indeed, exist under such favourable cir- 
cumstances, but their unhealthy appearance will 
never be pleasing. Where the shade of any 
tree is too powerful for Laurel to thrive, Ivy 
may be planted with advantage if it is desirable 
to cover the ground with evergreen. Indeed, 
we can scarcely overrate the value of Ivy as a 
subject for carpeting spaces under large trees, 
like the Cedar of Lebanon, where Grass will not 
grow. In proportion as the shrubbery or plan- 
tation recedes from the dwelling it should be- 
come more rural in its character, more especi- 
ally if the residence be in the cottage style. 
Here climbers and such plants as require sup- 
port from others can be introduced with advan- 
tage. Themost delightful groups which charm the 
eye ina pleasure groundare generally those where 
Nature, freeing herself from the shackles of art, 
depends only on her own assistance for support. 
Her most delightful beauty is chiefly to be seen 
there where her various creations combine 
spontaneously and without restraint. 

The means by which climbers and such plants 
raise themselves up, so to speak, so as to offer 
their flowers to the sun, are as various as they 
are curious, and they seldom blossom whilst 
trailing on the ground. The Ivy, Bignonia, 
Ampelopsis, &c., ascend by the help of little 
fibres, which fix themselves to the bark of trees 
or crevices in walls so tightly, as to render their 
disengagement a difficult thing to be accom- 
plished without injury to the trunk or building 
they are attached to. The Honeysuckle, like 
the Hop, twines itself spirally around the trunks 
or branches of trees, and often clasps them so 
closely and tightly as to make an impression on 
the hardest timber. Others, as the Vine, 
Passion-flower, &c., rear themselves by means of 
corkscrew tendrils, which holds so fast, that the 
strongest winds seldom disunite them from 
their support. Some plants climb by means of 
a hook jon their leaf-stalks, or have a kind of 
vegetable hand given them, by which they are 
assisted in mounting, as the Pea and several 
others. But this is something of a digression, 
though related to the subject. The sombre, 
gloomy walks formed by lines or hedges of Yew, 

Cyprefs, Holly, &c., should lead to the spot 
from which there is the most beautiful prospect, 
and to the gay parterre where Flora has diffused 
her flowery beauties, as a contrast of this cha- 


> a 


racter, particularly when it breaks suddenly upon 
the view, adds greatly to the cheerfulness of the 
terminating view. 


Bad taste is seldom more conspicuous than 
when we see trees or plants marthalled in 
regular order, and at equal distances, like 
beaux and belles standing up for a quadrille or 
country dance. Where the situation will per- 
mit, and it is desirable to introduce patches of 
colour, four or six Lilacs, or Guelder Roses, or 
Thorns, or Laburnums, &c., should be grouped 
in one place, so as to give effect in various 
parts by means of such masses of colour. The 
Guelder Rose should appear as if escaping from 
the dark bosom of Evergreens, and not a plant 
should be set in the ground without the design 
of adding harmony to the whole. <A shrub- 
bery should be planted as a court dress or a 
stage costume is ornamented—for general effect, 
and not merely for particular and _ partial 
inspection. Boldness of design, which seems 
to be more the offspring of Nature and chance 
than of art and study, should be attempted, but 
though boldness is what the planter should 
aspire to, all harshness or too great abruptness 
must be avoided by a judicious mixture of | 
plants whose colours will blend easily into one 
another. 





The most beautiful shrubs should occupy the 
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spicuous panicles of white lilac-dotted flowers 
after seasons sufficiently warm and dry to ripen 
its somewhat luxuriant and succulent growth. 
It isa anative of China and Japan, and grows 
rapidly on warm soils in sheltered situations. It 
is one of the best of all trees for town gardens, 
growing well and flowering like a tree Gloxinia 
in the heart of London. The Japanese employ 
the wood in cabinet work and in the manufac- 
ture of fancy articles, but it is only as an orna- 
mental tree that it is of value in English gardens. 
In the Middle Temple Gardens there is a 
singular old specimen of it, which has evidently 
at one time been of large size, but it is now 
much reduced and time worn, Anotherexampleof 
it, fully 30 ft. in height, used to grow in the 
arboretum of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Chiswick, where it bloomed well every 
year. It is rather a curious fact that the 
honey or nectar secreted by the flowers of this 
tree is poisonous. A golden-leaved variety of it, 
called aurea, has been often used in Battersea 
Park as a sub-tropical plant, and when con- 
trasted with the purple-flowered Clematis Jack- 
mani in one of the beds near the rockery, it 
hada fine appearance. For flower garden pur- 


| poses it should be cut back every spring, so as 


to induce it to throw up vigorous shoots and 
produce large leaves. 
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most conspicuous and prominent places. For 
instance, a projecting part of the plantation 
should be reserved for the fine, high-coloured 
Rhododendrons, or clumps of R. ponticum, 
American Azaleas, Kalmia latifolia, and other 
bog plants. Here, it should be observed, that 
there is a necessity for proper soil being prepared 
for these American plants, as they are likely 
to decay if not placed in earth congenial to 
their nature. With these can be associated some 
of the fine hardy kinds ,of Heath, as the same 
soil suits both. With respect to evergreens, 
considerable judgment is required, in order to 
relieve their uniform appearance during winter. 
This may be done by a skilful arrangement of 
different kinds and those with variegated 
leaves and ornamental growth, or such as retain 
their brilliant berries during the winter months. 
However, a well planted shrubbery depends not 
so much for the beauty, on the expense, or rarity 
of the plants it contains, as on the selection of 
trees and shrubs which succeed each other in 
blooming throughout the year, or whose various 
coloured fruits grace them for the longest dura- 
tion of time. R. D 








The Catalpa.—This is one of the best of 
ornamental! trees, so far as foliage is concerned, 
and one that not unfrequently produces con- 


Old Judas Tree in a French garden 


The Judas Tree.—This, which is supposed 
to be the kind of tree on which Judas hanged 
himself, ranks amongst the best of flowering 
trees, but when old it is not much valued for 
beauty of form. ‘The annexed engraving 
shows an old specimen of it that has always 
seemed to us remarkable from the point of view 
of form alone. It is, of course, when in full 
flower, an object of great beauty. The Judas 
Tree is one of the most neglected in modern 
planting, though there are good specimens of it 
to be seen here and there in old gardens. The 
one which we figure grows in front of one 
of the buildings in the Garden of Plants. The 
botanical name ot the Judas Tree is Cercis Sili- 
quastrum. Its flowers, which are purple, are 
produced in May, both from the young twigs and 
the old wood, before the leaves appear. The 
flowers are succeeded by thin seed-pods 6 in. 
long, which remain on the tree throughout the 
year. Seed seldom ripens in this country, and 
propagation is effected by seed procured from 
foreign sources or from layers and cuttings of 
the young branches. 


Weeping Trees.—The association of the 
common Weeping Willow with wate; ‘eads 
people to think that it will not succeea else 
where ; but there are few spots, evenaway from 
water, in which it will not thrive if the sail be 





|deep. I have seen really grand specimens of it 
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growing on lawns. Scarcely less beautiful is the 
Weeping Birch ; for, although its spray is not 
so long as that of the Willow, yet, owing to the 
tree being more lofty, it is nearly equally 
effective. Notso graceful, perhaps, as either of 
these, but a better arbour tree, is the Weeping 
Ash. Owing to its extreme pendulous habit, it 
is necessary that it should be worked on very 
tall stocks, as if height is not secured at first, 
it cannot be obtained afterwards. The Weeping 
Ash should be planted in quiet, secluded spots, 
where, when fully grown, it may form a pleasant 
retreat during sunny days, It will be found 
that a tree, with a stem considerably bent or 
inclined at the top, will form the most con- 
venient arbour tree, as the position of the stem 
will then be at one side, instead of in the 
centre,—A. 





PERCENT 


ROSES. 


Tea-scented Roses.—Tea Roses may be 
budded on the Brier as successfully as Per- 
petuals. Some are, however, too tender for out- 
door culture, but we have many varieties raised 
from seed of Gloire de Dijon which are quite as 
hardy as the Hybrid Perpetuals. Strong-grow- 
ing sorts must be selected for standards, but the 
more moderate growers may be worked on Briers 
from 6 in. to 2 ft. above the ground. These 
may be potted and placed in a pit or cold frame 
during the winter. Tea Roses generally grow 
and bloom so freely that the sap is nearly always 
in motion, and it is partly on this account that 
they get injured by frost ; they grow so freely, 
particularly in the autumn, that much of the 
wood that is made does not get ripened. Various 
plans have therefore been tried to stop their 
growth in autumn and winter. One consists in 
cutting the roots and lifting the plants with a 
strong garden fork as much as will be sufficient 
to stop the root action; but {undoubtedly the 
best plan is to nip out the tops of all growing 
shoots in November, and at the same time to 
cut off every Rose and bud found upon the tree 
—operations which induce it to rest, and which 
cause much of the wood to ripen, and in that 
way withstand the effects of frost. It is even 
good practice to nip out the tops of Hybrid Per- 
petuals which are found to be growing vigorously 
in November. All dwarf Tea Roses are best 
taken up this month, potted, and placed under 
glass in a pit or cold frame. In May they may 
be planted out again. The following make good 
standards, and need no protection, being quite 
as hardy as most of the Perpetuals, viz. : Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, Belle Lyonnaise, Adrienne Chris- 
tophle, Gloire de Dijon, Comtesse Ouvaroff, 
Madame Emile Dupuy, Madame Levet, Madame 
Ducher, La Tour Bertrand, Triomphe de Guillot 
Fils. The following Noisettes have been proved 
to be perfectly hardy, viz. : Reine des Massiffs, 
Bouquet d’Or, Madame Caroline Kuster. As 
half-standards the following can be recommended, 
but they will want a little protection, viz. : 
Comte de Paris, Safrano, Abricoté, Madame 
Villermoz, Madame Berard, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Devoniensis, Madame Falcot, and the fine new 
yellow Rose, Perle des Jardins.—H. T. 

Pruning Roses.—The usual season for 
pruning Roses being near at hand, it is well to 
form some definite plan as to the system which 
shall be adopted. Where the object aimed at is 
a large display of bloom, I find that long shoots 
‘*pegged down” are preferable to close spur 
pruning. Raised banks for shutting out un- 
sightly objects look remarkably well clothed 
with Roses in this way ; and for a background, 
standards pruned a similar manner, with t eir 
long shoots brought down in the form of an 
umbrella, thereby concealing the bare stems, 
havea fine effect. Such varieties as Maréchal 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, and Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, treated in this way, answer admirably, 
and are, indeed, more continuous bloomers than 
many of the so-called Perpetuals. That beauti- 
ful summer Rose, Charles Lawson, is, in its 
season, a really splendid object. After the beds 
are pruned and manured, we usually peg down 
the shoots with a quantity of stout pegs, varying 
from 18 in. to 24 in. in length, selected when 
preparing Pea sticks, and if good Ash or Hazel, 
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that the base of the stem may be about 6 in. 
fromthe wall (not 16 in.),—OmBo. 


To the Trade.—Nurserymen and seedsmen 
are requested to forward copies of their cata- 
logues to the editor of GARDENING as soon as 
they are published. Office : 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


3576.—Pentstemons, Auriculas, and 
Polyanthus.—Six good Pentstemons are—A. 
Laing, deep rose, white throat; Meteor, bright 
rose; Atro-cerulea, purplish-violet ; Helvetia, 
white, shaded lilac ; Louis Kien, crimson-scarlet; 
and Stanstead Rival, bright crimson. This 
will be found to be a fine selection, probably 
as good as can be had. It must, however, be 
understood that the Pentstemon reproduces 
itself freely from seed, and seed saved from a 
first-class strain will probably give plants that 
will produce as fine blooms as any good named 
kinds. Six good Alpine Auriculas are—King of 
the Belgians, Selina, Diadem, John Ball, Evening 
Star, and Prima Donna, With the exception of 
Diadem, raised by Mr. Gorton, of Manchester, 
all the rest are raised by Mr. Turner, of Slough, 
and all may be got from him, Six good Polyan- 
thus, of the Gold-laced section, which is the old 
florists’ section, are—Buck’s George IV., Lancer, 
Exile, Cheshire Favourite, President, and Karly 
Lincoln. These are as good as can be found, and 
are always placed in the front ranks at exhibi- 
tions. Pentstemons are about 12s. per doz. for 
good kinds, Auriculas are more costly ; the 
selected six would perhaps be priced at from 
23. 6d, to 3s. 6d. each, whilst the Polyanthus 
could hardly ‘be obtained for less. These 
latter are very slow propagators, and strong 
plants are not freely parted with. It is necessary 
that they should be obtained from some bona- 
fide grower, as there are not afew wretched sorts 
in commerce under these names that are in no 
way equal in refinement and beauty. Few 
classes of florists’ flowers give such indifferent 
results from seed as does the Gold-laced Polyan- 
thus. Itis just possible that 10,000 seedlings 
of a first-rate strain would not give one really 
good flower. Many of the best kinds were 
raised twenty, thirty, or forty years ago, and 
cannot be beaten. There is a fine field open to 
the amateur florist here.—A. D. 

3569. Woolly Aphis on Auriculas.— 
There are various methods of getting rid of the 
woolly aphis on the roots of the Auricula, and 
the one we found most effective when suffering 
from a similar difficulty was to put a wine- 
glass of paraffin into a gallon of water, stir it 
well to mix the oil with the water, and then to 
knock the plants with balls of soil entire from 
the pots, dipping them into the solution, 
giving them a little motion to get all the insects 
and the outer surface of the ball in contact with 
it, and then setting them close together in 
shallow boxes to allow the balls to dry off a little 
before repotting. The old pots should be well 
washed in strong soda-water, or new ones be 
used in their places. If this does not answer 
the plants must be shaken out and the roots 
washed clean. We think with you, as with us, 
the dipping will prove quite effectual. 

3575.—Violets not Flowering.—There 
can be little doubt but that sometimes Violets 
will become blind, as Strawberries will, and fail 
to produce bloom. The only remedy in both 
cases is to get rid of the old stocks and obtain 
other plants from stocks that are true. The 
Violet naturally produces seed pods or female 
flowers in the summer, but these are entirely 
dissimilar from the blossoms that yield such 
delicious perfume in the spring. Charred 
garden refuse is strongly recommended for 
Violets, and it may prove useful in the present 
case if either applied to old plants as a top 
dressing, or applied to other soil where a new 
bed is made. ‘This bloom blindness is an unusual 
feature, and must be the result either of the 
stock or of the soil. All through the Middlesex 
market gardens Violets are blooming freely now. 
—A. D. 











they will last two or three seasons, and have a 
neat appearance.—G., Henham. 








Correction.—‘‘Note on Planting Fruit 
Trees,” p. 424,—Wall trees should he so placed 


3583.—Trees and Plants for Boggy 
Soil.—The Liquidambar or Sweet Gum tree 
would probably thrive on the highest, most 
distant spot from the river, as would also many 
other trees and shrubs, including the Bird 
Cherry, Dogwoods, Taxodium distichum or 
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Deciduous Cypress, and Rhododendrons. There 
are also many beautiful things among the Maples 
and Poplars which will thrive in moist situations 
—notably the Eagle’s-claw, Maple and the 
variegated Acer Negundo, the scarlet Maple, 
the white Poplar, and Canadensis Nova, Among 
flowering plants a very extensive list might be 
made out. Round the margins of the water 
good situations would be found for the strong 
growing Grasses, such as the Carex family, 
the Pampas Grass, and some of the Bamboos, 
including the common one, Arundo donax. The 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) would be 
quite at home, as would also many of the 
Spireeas or Meadow Sweets, and Lythrum 
roseum superbum and Salicaria, The hardy 
Lobelias, such as syphilitica, delight in mois- 
ture; and then there are the Hpilobiums or 
Willow Weeds, the Trilliums or Wood Lilies ; 
and as select choice plants, the hardy Cypripe- 
diums should have a place, and a few of the 
Japan Iris might be tried. 

3581.—Soil for Plants.—The best substi- 
tute for peat is leaf-mould thoroughly decom- 
posed, with crushed charcoal to keep it open. 
Sand is of use only for its mechanical effect, and 
because it blends more perfectly with the soil 
than any other agent will do. River or pit 
sand or road drift may be obtained nearly 
everywhere ; sea sand, by reason of its con~ 
taining salt, should not be used for delicate 
rooted plants till the salt has been removed by 
frequent washings. Loam and leaf-mould of 
good quality may be worked in, varying pro- 
portions to suit nearly all plants. 

3566.—Brussels Sprouts Seed.—In- 
stead of digging up the stems, as would be re- 
quisite when the produce was gathered im the 
ordinary course, leave them to flower, and in due ° 
course seeds will be produced. Take care no 
other member of the Brassica family are in 
flower at the same time very near, or a cross 
may be effected, and the goodness of the strain 
be injured. 

3586.—Insects in Mushroom Bed.— 
Visit the Mushroom house at night with a candle; 
you will soon ascertain what eats the Mushrooms, 
and may take your measures accordingly. If 
woodlice are present, trap them by placing 
wisps of hay in empty 6-in. pots inverted or 
laid on their sides. Occasionally empty the 
insects out into boiling water. Pour boiling 
water round the outsides of the bed close to the 
wall ; both the woodlice and the snails will 
retire there when not feeding and may be 
destroyed. To trap the snails lay down small 
heaps of brewers’ grains or bran, or bits of 
orange peel laid hollow side downwards will 
attract them.—E, H. 


3648.—Treatment of Deutzias.—It is not stated 
whether the Deutzia is ina pot or in the ground. In 
either case the roots are probably earth-bound; 3 in. or 
4in, of the top soil may be carefully removed, and re- 
placed by any suitable compost. The lower depth of 
soil may previously have been stirred and loosened, and 
the drainage attended to. 

3649.—Water Melons.-—In India Water Melonsare 
grown to a large size in the sandy beds of certain rivers. 
in the hot weather when no freshets are expected. A 
hole is scooped out and filled with manure and loam ; in 
it the young plants areset. The water is close to the 
surface, and the hot sun draws it up to the roots. The 
plant in this way revels in the sun, and the Melons seenn 
to be growing, as if by magic, in a dry sandy waste. 
Acres are grown in this way about Seringapatam. 

3658.—Dried Lavender.—Mitcham and thereaway 
isthe home of Lavender. J. Field, Medical Hall, Marine: 
Parade, Brighton, supplied me with excellent dried. 
Lavender at a moderate price.—M. P. 

3660.—Plants for Aquarium.—An aquarium, 3 ft. 
long and say 14 ft. wide, is best made of slate frame, with 
one part dark where the fish can go into retirement. 
Tney should have rockwork studded about, among which 
they can amuse themselves by playing at hide and seek. 
Vallisneria is one of the best plants to grow. The bottom 
should be covered with clean gravelly pebbles. <A tin 
tray containing damp sand to grow small Ferns, or to 
keep filled with cut flowers, &c., looks well, and the 
top of the open gauze cover may be similarly decorated. 

3571.—Grass under Trees.—The best thing ““G. J.” 
can do is to write to Messrs. Sutton or Messrs. Carter. 
State the nature of the soil and some approximation to 
the density of the shade, and ask them to makea selection 
of the best Grasses for the purpose. And ifit is possible 
for Grass to grow at all, he will in the course of time 
have agood turf. This is the plan I have tried, and I 
am satisfied with it.—E. H. 

3572._Jasmines not Flowering.—Perhaps the 
cutting back has been at fault. Lay in some of the best 
gare wood at nearly full length and you will obtain 

owers. 

Uses of Lawn Mowings.—lIt is a waste of 
good Grass to make it directly into manure if there are 
any animals kept on the place; horses, cows, pigs, asses, 
and goats eat Grass cut with the machine readily. 

Hollow Celery.—The early white Celery is apt 
to become hollow at this season, especially when 
sown early and checked in its gtowth.—E. H. 
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3570. —Fir Trees for Screens.—The common 
Spruce Fir will answer the purpose, and so will tne 
common Yew and the American Arbor-vite, and the 
Cupressus Lawsoniana makes a quick-growing elegant 
hedge plant. 

3577.—_Figs under Glass.—Have the house 16 ft. 
wide, Grow the plants in large pots, and plunge the 
pots in a pit or border, lifting them annually, top-dress- 
ing frequently, and support with liquid manure when 
necessary. The Brown Turkey and White Marseilles 
are the best and surest bearers. 

3574.-Keeping Roots of Scarlet Runners. — 
Dig up the roots and preserve them in dry sand. Ex- 
amine them occasionally during winter, removing any 
dead or decaying matter. Plant.again towards the end 
of April.—E. H. 

3581.—Scale on Peach Trees.—Dissolve 6 02. of 
Gishurst Compound in a gallon of soft water, Add one 
quart of Tobacco liquor and sufficient clay to make it as 
thick as paint. Apply it carefully with a soft brush 
when the leaves are down.—E. H. 

$582.—Sea-sand for Plants —I use sea-sand for 

all purposes, and with the bestresults. For years I have 
used it for bulbs of all sorts. I first wash it in plenty of 
fresh water, and then dry it for use.—G. R. BARRETT. 
i — The salt in sea-sand is of no use to the plant which 
is being struck in it; the sand acts as a mechanical agent 
in keeping open the soil ; it is to facilitate the passage of 
water and the retention of air; any coarse, gritty mate- 
vial is of equal utility. 

3533.—Fungus in Vine Border.--Take out the 

soil from your Vine border, and replace it with good 
coarse loam, with a fair proportion of coarse bones 
added. If the fungus is only on the top of the border 
a mixture of soot and salt diluted with ‘water would 
destroy it, but I would advise you to engage the services 
of a practical man to perform the operativn.—T. LOWE, 
Penketh. 
_ 3584.—Scale on. Peach Trees.—Wash the trees 
infested with a solution of Gishurst Compound, about 
8 0z.,to the gallon, then mix upinto a paint a small quan- 
tity of soot, soft soap, and clay, and paint the trees care- 
fully over. I have found the above the best remedy to 
exterminate this pest.—THos. Lowe, Penkzth. 


3579.—Acorns for Picture Frames.—1, Shellac 
put in a bottle, and methylated spirit just sufficient to 
r2ach the top of the shellac ; shake and get it dissolved. 
2, Judson’s Brown Dye 

—— ‘Nil Desperandum” should buy about }an oz. of 
shellac and put it into about a tablespoonful of 
methylated spirit of wine. Keep it in a well-corked 
bottle until dissolved. Then apply itin the same way 
as glue to stick the Acorns in the cups; but use a 
common brush, as a good one will be spoilt. 

3578.—Passion Flowers. from Suckers.—My 
Passion flowers were four or five suckers pulled up and 
stuck round the edge of a pot in the spring of 1879; the 
same autumn I turned the potful out into a bed made 
with walls of turf, and filled with drainage and rich soil, 
plenty of manure, prepared for a Maréchal Niel. This 
year they made nearly a dozen shoots from 6 ft. to 13 ft. 
ps and bloomed very fairly during the past summer.— 

3553.—Palm Losing its Leaves.—I know of a 
Palm, which having lost its leaves, was restored by 
being shook out and re-potted in good soil with plenty 
of leaf-mould. It was kept in a ‘dwelling-house. The 
re-potting and nursing were done by an inexperienced 
lady.—P AT. 












Although the Following questions are answered dy the 
Editor, he wil! be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them according to their experience, 


3668. — Plants for Boxes. on .Greenhouse 
Shelves.—H.N.—Hyacinths, Tulips, Squills, Lily of the 
Valley, Anemones, and other bulbs would do ‘well in 
boxes on greenhouse shelves. They must have good 
drainage and good sandy soil. 

3669.—Pear Trees Not Growing.—A twelve- 
month ago [ planted some pyramid fruit trees, two of 
which (Pears) did not ‘‘break” in the spring and have 
remained asifdead. Onexamining them now, however 
prior to replacing them, I find the wood plump and 
quite green when the skin is raised. with the nail; the 
branches also break green and fresh, even at the tips 
Is ib possible for trees to remain dormant solong? and is 
there any chance of their recovering next spring? or must 
I consider them dead?—MaAs Etow. [It is not unusual 
for transplanted trees to remain, as it were, dormant 
during the summer after they are moved, and to break 
into growth the following spring. We would leave them 
till spring and see the result.] — 

3670.—Azaleas Losing their Leaves.—I have 
some sweet-scented and other;Azaleas. which are losing 
their leaves. _ Should they do so? They have been out- 
of-doors during the summer months, and are now in a 
cool greenhouse. —META.- [The Ghent or hardy Azaleas 
are deciduous, and lose their leaves at this season, but 
Indian or greenhouse Azaleas are evergreen] 

3671.—Crassulas Bare. at the Bottom.—F. M. S. 
he the plants down to within 4in. or 5 in. of the soil 
yoo dap ed co oung tops as cuttings, using sandy soil 

_3672.—Euphorbia jacquinieeflora,—H. E.— This 
plant wants a temperature of at least 60° at this time of 
the year to keep it in good health. If 10° higher can 
be given all the better, provided the plants are not kept 
too far away from the glass. ? 

3673.—Planting Forget-me-nots.—Is is right to 
plant out Forget-me-nots and Pansies for spring bloom- 
ing into the beds at once? They have been raised in a 
frame, and-I thought of planting Crocus bulbs, &c., at 
the same time, so as to keep up a succession of bloom in 
the flower-beds near the house.—E. P. [Plant at once 
if the weather continues open.] 

3674. Flowering Almond.—Johkn Williams — 
The flowering Almond succeeds well in some of the fore- 
courts near London. It resembles a Peach tree. 

3675.—Adiantum farleyense.—I haye'one of 
these Ferns, which has flourished until lately, but the 
fronds have turned yellow. It is kept in a moderately 
heated greenhouse.— EINNA. [Probably the heat is 
not sufficient to keep it growing through the winter. 
Keep the soil moist, and put the plant into the 
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end of the house. Do not wet the 
A moist heat is necessary for the well-being of 
It will no doubt throw up new fronds in 


warmest 
foliage. 
this plant. 
spring.] 

3676.—Spent Hops in the Garden.—Are spent 
Hops of any use as a top-dressing for Raspberries, Rhu- 
parb, and Black Currants?—J. H. L. [They would serve 
as a mulch in dry weather, but their manurial properties 
are very small.] 

3677.-Cordon Peach Trees.—Rev. R. M.—You 
would certainly succeed better with cordon Peach trees 
planted out in an orchard house than with trees in pots, 
provided the roots can be got at for pruning when 
needed. 

3678.-Wintering 'Tuberous-rooted Bego- 
nias.—M. C.—Keep them in a greenhouse temperature, 
and gradually put them to rest by keeping the soil drier. 
Store them in a shelf or turn the bulbs out of the pots, 
and put them in a box of Cocoa-nut fibre. 

3679.-Arum Lilies.—M. C.—At this time of the 
year these require a temperature of 40° to 50°, keeping 
them well supplied with water. If in small pots, liquid 
manure will be beneficial to them. When they have 
done flowering in spring re-pot them or plant 
them out-of-doors in rich soil, and lift them and pot 
them in September. Any good soil will do for them, but 
turfy loam and rotten manure or leaf-mould make the 
best compost. 

3930,-Heat for Conservatory.—What degree of 
heat should a conservatory be kept at containing Azaleas, 
Geraniums, Camellias?—M. L. (40° at night. During 
cold weather a few degrees lower will not hurt, and 
during very mild weather a few degrees higher may be 
allowed. By day 45° to 50° will be plenty high enough.] 

3681.—Wintering Coleuses.—S. H. L.—If you 
have not a warm greenhouse you will do little good with 
Goleuses. Your best plan would be to throw them away 
and get a few young plants in spring. 

3682,-Tropzeolum Leaves Turning Yellow.— 
E. 7.—They generally do when winter approaches. 
Your flower is of the Lobbianum section. 

3683. Pigeon Manure for Plants —Wordsley.— 
This is quite equal to fowls’ manure. It is very strong, 
and should be used with care. 

3684._Begonia Leaves and Pelargonium 
Blooms Falling.—F. J. L.—We might tell the reason 
of this if we knew under what circumstances the plants 
are being grown. 

3685._Heat for Hyacinths.—H. C.—Hyacinths 
which have been potted and covered up in a frame for 
six weeks should be ready for placing in heat. Examine 
them, and ifthe pots are full of roots, place them in a tem- 
perature of 50° or 60° if convenient. If you can plunge the 
pots in a gentle bottom-heat, so much the better. Keep 
them slightly shaded from the light for a few days, and 
afterwards give them all the light and sun possible. It 
is not imperative that they should be very close to the 
glass if they are in a light situation. 

3536.—Removing Leaves from Christmas 
Roses.—/’. L. L.—Dead or decaying leaves may be 
removed, but it is not wise to cut off those which are 
green and healthy. 

3687.-Achimenes for Window Culture.--4. 4., 
Stajford.—Having shaken the bulbs out of the soil and 
put them into a pot of sand, you may keepthemona warm 
(but not hot) shelf till spring, when you may pot themin 
good soil, and place them in the window of a warm room, 
Do not water till you have potted them and they show 
signs of growth. 

3638. Washing the Leaves of Geraniums.— 
A. A., Statford,—You are quite right in removing the 
dust from the leaves of your window plants, but you 
must be careful not to deluge the roots with water at 
this time of the year, A damp sponge is all that is 
needed. 

3689. -Chrysanthemums with Different 
Coloured Fiowers.—P. H. S.—It is not unusual for 
the Chrysanthemum to bear differently coloured flowers 
on the same plant. 


36¢90.—Mushroom Growing.—I have a Mushroom 
house with all the appliances of hot water and shelves, 
but the results are not satisfactory. Ihave been now 
two winters without anything like a crop. I am told 
that the failure arises from the want of a shed to dry the 
horse droppings, and that this kind of manure only is of 
any use in Mushroom growing, and that the droppings 
from cows are useless. Is this so?—INDOoTJs. [Cow 
manure alone is useless for Mushrooms; horse manure 
only can be depended upon. The long straw should be 
shaken out of it, and it should be placed under cover 
and be frequently turned to let the rank steam out of it. 
Mix a few barrow-loads of good garden soil with it, and 
make the beds12in. or 18 in. thick. It must be well 
trodden or beaten down, and when the temperature of 
the beds is found to be on the decline spawn at once, and 
cover with a little sifted soil.] 

3691.—Planting Figs for Covering House.— 
J. E. T.—Plant now or in spring, Virginian Creepers may 
also be planted now or in spring. We do not know what 
Flax you mean. 

3692.-Pear Tree for Front of House.—What 
kind of Pear tree would be best to plant against a wall 
of house with a south-west aspect to coveralarge space? 
—PAat. [Marie Louise.] 

3693.—Bulbs Out-of-doors.—I wish to plant out-of- 
doors Hyacinths and Polyanthus Narcissus, purchased 
for pot culture, but fear they are too tender. How can 
f plant and protect them so as to be safe from frost? 
Will they flower freely outside ?—VIx. [They will be all 
right if you protect the blossoms by meaus of canvas, 
or some similar material.] 

3694.—Covering Bare Walls.—Having an ugly 
wall 8 ft. high which I want to cover, would you advise 
my making a box to place at the top, planting it with 
variegated Periwinkle to hang down ?—G. EUSTACE, [We 
should rather advise making a good border at the foot 
of the wall, and planting in it quick-growing Ivy.] 

3695.--Washing Fruit Walls.—When walls are 
washed with a mixture of Portland cement, grey. lime, 
and copperas, ought the fruit trees to he untied? and 
will the mixture hurt them or may they with safety be 
washed over ?7—ELEANOR. {The trees must not be washed 
with such a mixture as you mention.] 

3696.—Strawberries for Forcing.—H. C.—Put 
them in cold frames at once if you can do s0. 

3697.—Loam.—Novice.—The top spit of a pasture laid 








by and rotted is the soil known as loam. Clayey loam 
well when pulverised by the weather is well suited for 
plants if plenty of sand be added to it, andits heaviness 
is counteracted by a mixture of light leaf-mould or peat. 
Bog soil is of no use for pot plants; it goes sour. 

3698.—Camellia Buds Falling off.—J. H.—See 
article in last issue of GARDENING. 

Red Musk.—R. J. Thompson.—Mimulus cardinalis. 

Books.—Constant Subscriber.—1 and 2, ‘‘ Hobday’s 
Cottage Gardening,” price 1s. 9d., post free from our 
office ; 4 and 5 we cannot answer. 

Names of Plants.--F. M. S._Hedychium Gardneri- 
anum. Itis not hardy, but may be planted out during 
summer. Saxon.—1, Selaginella formosa; 2, S. denti- 
culata; 3, Pteris serrulata. Moss Side.—Selaginella 
denticulata. If the air of the room is very dry, you must 
keep the plant under a bell-glass. J. B.—Kniphofia 
Uvaria. Mrs. R. P.—Tradescantia discolor.— 
R. A G.—Asplenium Fabianum, Tradescantia zebrina, 
Platyloma falcata, Curculigo recurvata. M.R.—Nerine 
crispa.—HWM. J. M. B,—Lycium barbarum.——dJ. Stark. 
—Begonia Weltoniensis. It is tuberous rooted and dies 
down in winter. A. B., Esher.—3, Marie Louise 
d’Uccle; 4, Buerré Bosc; 5, Marie Louise; 6, Beurré 
Capiaumont; 8, Marie Louise ad’ Uccle.——Dalton.—1, not 
known ; send when ripe ; 2, Emile D’Heyst ; 3, Althorpe 
Crassane. Leeds Subscriber.—1, Pilea muscosa; 2, 
Cineraria ; 11, Trachelium ccruleum 13, Gasteria 
(species); 14, Phyllocactus (species). All the Begonias 
are varieties of B. Rex, except No.8, which is B. argyro- 
spila.——Joseph Eustace.—Cox’s Orange Pippin, pro- 























bably. We cannot be certain when only one specimen 
is sent.-—H. Mason.—The Apples were crushed to 
pieces, 








QUERIES. 





To Querists.—All questions are inserted or 
answered in these columns free of charge, provided the 
following rules are observed : 1.—Write clearly and con- 
ctsely on one side of the paper only. 2,—Use a separate 
sheet of paper for each query. 3.—Give full name and 
address, with any nom de plume or initials you may 
wish used in the paper. Questions only of interest to 
the persons asking them should be accompanied with a 
post card or stamped addressed envelope for reply. 


3699.—Material for Rockwork.—I am about 
building a small house for the growth of exotic Ferns, 
and wish to form an artificial rockwork in which to plant 
them out instead of growing them in pots. Could any 
one inform me if there is any composition better adapted 
for the formation of the rockery than Portland cement, 
the colour of whicb I do not like? I have seen rockeries 
constructed with a material which had a very natural 
appearance and was of a nice brown tint, altogether far 
superior to Portland yet seeming to be cement of some 
kind. 1 want something more durable than cork?— 
Ri, Wi. 

3700.—Cost of a Greenhouse.—In GARDENING 
for June 21, 1879, there are directions how to build a 
small greenhouse, Can any one give me an idea of the 
cost ?—WORDSLEY. 

37)1—Creepers 
best Creepers for front of red-brick 
aspect? Soil chalky.—G. T. P. 

3702. Hydrangeas in Pots.—Ata flower show held 
about two months ago I saw some pretty exhibits of 
Hydrangeas in small flower-pots. I should be very glad 
of some information how to grow them in this way. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents would kindly 
enlighten me.—TREMADOC. 

3703. Slugs and Snails.—My garden is terribly in- 
fested with slugs, which I have tried in vain t » extermi- 
nate. I have just heard that a weak solution of corrosive 
sublimate in water is a thorough cure, used by means of 
a watering-can. i 


in Chalky Soil.—What are the 
house with E.N.E. 


Has any one tried this? and if so, in 
what proportion should the sublimate be used, so as not 
to injure the plants ?—W. 8. 8. 

3704, Clubbing in Cabbages.— Will “W. 58.” 
(see GARDENING, October 16) be so good as to say what 
quantity of redlead he puts to his mixture? Say for a 
parrowful of loam and manure.—J. F. 

3705. Building a Forcing Pit.—Will some reader 
of GARDENING kindly give me practical instructions how 
to build and heat a forcing pit? I require a place to 
protect Geraniums, &ec., through the winter, to force 
Celery, Cauliflowers, Wc., and strike cuttings in spring, 
and to grow Cucumbers or Melons in summer. My 
garden wall (of stone) is 4ft. high, and from there to the 
path in the middle of the garden is 6 ft. I would like to 
make the pit 18 ft. long, but do not know how to proceed. 
I, of course, want a maximum of utility ata minimum of 
cost. Will some reader kindly give me advice ?—TRE- 
MADOC. 

3706.Soil for Plants.—Will some one kindly tell 
me when I should re-pot or basket a St unhopea insignis ? 
and what soil, &c., suits it best? It seems perfectly 
matted in roots and leaf-bulbs, the. latter growing out- 
side the basket. Also, what compost suits the Sanchezia 
nobilis best? I have a Pancratium fragrans in bloom 
now ; when must I divide the bulbs ?and what is the best 
soil for it ?—C. B. Z. 

3707.-Chrysanthemum Bearing Differently- 
coloured Flowers.—I have a Chrysanthemum which 
I have grown for some years. I have several of the same 
sort blooming this year; one is producing on one branch 
yellow flowers, another branch producing white flowers, 
another branch produces yellow and white flowers, one 
flower half white, the other half yellow. I may state 


that till this year all the flowers have been yellow. Can 
any one give an explanation ?—G. P. 
$708.—Wintering Beetroots.—One way recom- 


mended by “W. W.” (GARDENING, Oct. 16) to winter 
Beetroots is to take them up and clamp them like Pota- 
toes. I have succeeded in keeping Potatoes in first-rate 
condition through hard winters by taking up every al- 
ternate .row for use and earthing up the other rows. 
Would asimilar treatment not do to preserve Beetroots? 
Of course this season is now passing away, but a hint on 
the subject might be of service in future.—J. D. 
3709.—Plants in Glass Poreh.—I have a porch 
6 ft. by 6ft. attached to my house facing west, the en- 
trance to which porch is north. The lower portion is of 
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wood to about 3} ft. in height, with 6 ft. of glass to roof, 
which is also covered'with the same material. I have 
one ventilator over door 2 ft. long by 1ft. in depth; 
three shelves, one level with the top of woodwork, 
another 3 ft. above, and the other under roof. I cannot, 
however, make plants flower. They partly open, and 
then dry or wither off, and other plants grow scraggy 
and never flower. The glass on south side of porch is 
opaque, and the other sides (west and north) coloured and 
posted, the only transparent glass being that on the roof. 
What effect would this description of glass have on the 
flowers and plants, or is their failure attributable to im- 
proper ventilation? Iam inclined to think both are to 
blame, but shall be glad to receive the advice of more 
experienced hands.—CORNUBIA. 

3710.—Diseased Pansies. — Will any reader kindly 
inform me how I am to save Pansies from a kind 
of decay at the roots, caused, I believe, by some small 
grub or worm? The finer sorts only are attacked.—J. 
PRATT, Durras. 

3711.—Moving Large Apple Trees.—Can large- 
sized standard Apple trees be removed without danger? 
and what is the best time and manner of doing so? I 
have some which were planted in a kitchen garden near 
to walls some eight or ten years since, and they begin 
to shade the walls and injure other fruit trees.—H. 8. 

3712.—Fountain for a Fernery.—I have a small 
greenhouse, which I purpose using as a Fernery ; in the 
centre of my rockery I wish to have asmall fountain; 
will some reader kindly inform me how it should be con- 
structed? I wish it to throw the water about 3 ft. or 
4 ft. from the jet ; what kind of jet will be best? What 
size piping, and how high above the jet should the tank 
be fixed to get the necessary force of water? Any inform- 
ation will greatly oblige.—T. F. W. 

3713.—Tuberoses.—I wish to grow afew Tuberoses. 
Lhave got four dozen from Holland, They have had 
their tops cut off about 2in. above the bulb, and have 
no fibrous root. Will some good grower advise me as to 
their treatment, 7.e., size of pots, soil, where to keep 
them in winter after potting, and the best summer treat- 
ment, and what season of the year I can get the best 
flowers? Iam not particular about having them early ; 
next July or August will do.—TAFFY. 





POULTRY. 

Poultry Houses and Manure.—Allow 
me to offer a few remarks as well as to cor- 
rect some statements made in GARDENING on 
this subject treated under the head of ‘On 
fowl keeping in small spaces.” First, then let, 
me assure the writer I most widely differ from 
his views as to the capacity for housing a 
small number of birds. I base my knowledge 
on experience, not mere theory. In speaking 
of this subject, he says (in allusion to Mr. 
Wright), ‘‘I should prefer a house at least 
twice that size for myself, z.e., 10 ft. to 12 ft. 
square for accommodating five hens and one 
cock.” Now, as we know that the primary 
cause of prolific egg production is warm 
housing, and as the heat derived from the 
bodies of the birds (generated within them, 
and supplied to the atmosphere around them) 
goes to produce such warmth, it very naturally 
follows that a greater supply of heat can be 
obtained in a small house, and consequently six 
birds housed in a space 5 ft. or 6 ft. square 
would be more profitable than if housed in 
double that space, because the heat generated 
would be greater, and if the sanitary precau- 
tions be fully and properly carried out this will 
prove the most profitable as well as economical 
means of housing. One word as to the manure, 
The writer in a recent number of GARDENING 
is of opinion that fowls’ manure, unless exposed 
to the air for months and afterwards diluted, 
will kill whatever is treated with it. Now the 
utter fallacy of this to my idea is most obvious. 
Fowl manure is rich in fertilising salts, and con- 
sequently most valuable to enrich the soil. 
Submit such manure to the absorbent action of 
the atmosphere for a length of time, and you 
destroy that property which you should endea- 
vour to protect (the fertilising salts) ; dilute it as 
soon as possible after obtaining it from your 
fowl houses, and you have a rich, safe, and 
valuable manure of incalculable value and 
service to the ground.—Grorcre R. Browne, 


Poultry in Confined Spaces.—I have 
seen much written about poultry in confined 
spaces, but have never yet seen advice given as 
to the number of fowls that may be kept in 
certain sized plotsof ground. I have a corrugated 
iron hen house made in the best manner, 10 ft. by 
6 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. high, with a run fenced in 
of 288 square ft., well protected from north and 
east, at the bottom of my garden, which is 
150 ft.run. I keep a few good Silver Spangle 
Hamburghs, also a few good Minorcas, but 
should like to know about what number I 
could keep in above space not to be over- 
crowded. Ibelieve many would be as pleased 
as myself to know how many fowls to keep in 
small spaces, Of course there are many who 








keep poultry in a much smaller space than 
mine and more closely confined with surround- 
ing buildings, yet I have seen some very 
good fowls kept, and some the reverse, — 
He IW . tdewlds 


Can Fowls be Made to Pay ?—A 
year ago we commenced poultry keeping with 
five pullets (Black Hamburghs) and a cock. 
They began to lay on October 19, and have con- 
tinued to lay uninterruptedly till the end of 
September, after they had begun to moult, never 
having shown any disposition to sit. They 
have laid during the year 917 eggs. During the 
summer we added at different times to our stock 
two hens and a brood of chickens. Our poultry 
altogether have cost us for food during the year 
£2 9s., and we have sold or used 960 eggs. The 
value of these at a penny each (which is below 
the market price during a great part of the year) 
is £4, leaving a profit of £1 1ls. Besides this 
we estimate our stock to be now worth at least 
lls. more than they cost us, making a total 
profit on eggs and stock of £2 2s. Our fowls are 
exclusively confined to a grass run of 16 yards 
square. They have two meals a day—warm, 
soft food in the morning, and corn (often varied 
in kind) in the afternoon. They have in addi- 
tion afew scraps from the kitchen, and occa- 
sionally refuse from the kitchen garden and 
mowings from the lawn. We think we have 
satisfactorily answered the question whether 
fowls can be made to pay even in a somewhat 
confined space.—ALPHA. 


Cochin Fowls.—I have two Cochin cocks, one six 
months and the other four month old, and six hens. Are 
the cocks old enough to be of any use for breeding 
purposes ?~—META. 

Black Hamburgh Fowls—Wwill “T. F.” tell 
us where we can obtain some of his wonderful Hamburgh 
fowls ?—G. H. G. M. and Bonvs. 


Vermin in Fowls’ House.—I beg to state my 
experience in ridding fowls’ houses of vermin. I first 
washed the houses with a solution of Calvert’s carbolic 
acid (1 02. of acid to every two quarts of water), taking 
the houses to pieces as much as possible. As I found 
that the insects, which were chiefly of ared colour, mostly 
congregated in the cracks and crevices, I next lime- 
washed the house, using the wash hot, and since then I 
have not seen or heard of any insects in the houses.— 
W. KIDDLE. 


Preserving Eggs.—I have a great many eggs 
during the summer, but fail to get many during winter. 
I shall be glad if any reader will kindly tell me how to 
preserve eggs laid in summer so that they will be good 
tor use during winter.—D. H. 

Eggs for Setting and Perches for Fowls.— 
What length of time will eggs keep for setting? and what 
is the best way of keeping them? and what is the proper 
shape of perch for fowls to roost on, round or square? 
also what thickness if round and what size if square ?— 
Als 208 


Roup in Poultry.—I shall be obliged to any reader 
who will tell me what to do with my fowls. They com- 
mence asif they had got the roup, and continue that 
way for two or three weeks, and then swell about the 
throat and tongue and die. Ihave given them all kinds 
of pills, butthey do nogood. Igivethem finesharps in the 
morning and Wheat and Barley mixed at noon and 
night, and they have a clean dry place to roost in.— 
LEARNER. 








AQUARIA. 


Fish Dying in Aquariums.—I have 
an aquarium which I purchased about six 
months ago containing one small gold, two very 
small, four larger fish, and several snails ; since 
then it has stood in my shop (a chemist) 
about 7 ft. from the door. It has been supplied 
daily with fresh water brought from a leaden 
cistern by means of a leaden pipe, and from a 
little jet in the centre. When it came there was 
a greenish concretion nearly all over the inside 
of the glass which I had some difficulty in 
removing. I thoroughly cleaned the rockwork 
and the sand, and when the glass has become 
furred with a deposit from the water, I have 
sponged it off ; have also drawn off the deposit 
from the bottom with an india-rubber pipe. 
I have since added three larger fish, taken 
from a pond, and two small gold fish recently 
brought from London. All the fish seemed well 
and lively, until one of the new gold fish began 
to show sign of a fungus growing over it. I 
removed it from the aquarium, painted it with 
a solution of bichloride of mercury, which re- 
moved all the fungus. The fish remained in a 
dormant state nearly a fortnight in a vessel by 
itself, I then put it back with the other fish ; 
it seemed to recover rapidly, and was as lively 
as the others for nearly a fortnight. It has 
again gone wrong ; so have several of the larger 
ones. I have taken out two dead, and have 
doubts abont the others, I have fed them irre- 





gularly with a little biscuit, vermicelli, bread 
crumbs, ‘and latterly with a few bits of raw 
meat cut small. At first I threw in a handful 
of Canadian weed, which gradually perished ; 
recently a little Duckweed, and now a little 
Watercress. Can any reader kindly advise me 
how to preserve the fish I have left ?—A NEw 
READER, 








BEES. 


Keeping Bees through the Winter.— 
‘‘A Berkshire Bee-keeper” (see page 410) has 
in the main given very good advice, but if 
he is an old hand at the trade he will be 
thankful for a little friendly criticism. He 
recommends ‘‘A Weaver” to feed in October, 
which in the present case is wrong, as also 
agrees ‘‘One Taught by Experience.” He also 
recommends a hole to be made with a gimlet 
in the top of the hive, but the gimlet 
would be much more likely to find its way 
into the combs than between them ; a hole from 
2in. to 3 in. wide should be cut in the top 
of the hive, a piece of perforated zine fastened 
to a hollow piece of wood sufficiently large for 
a pickle bottle to be inserted in it mouth 
downward, filled with syrup, and a piece of 
muslin tied over the top; the piece of zine is 
very needful in many ways, which all who 
feed bees will prove. ‘‘One Taught by Experi- 
ence” also errsin giving 1 pint of water to 1 lb. 
of sugar, as proper to feed them with. Ineed 
not tell old bee-keepers that such syrup would 
greatly injure, if not destroy, any hive of bees. 
A little salt should also be added to all feeding 
mixtures, a teaspoonful to about 4 lb. of sugar. 
In conclusion, I ask your correspondents to take 
my criticisms kindly, for I feel sure that they, 
equally with myself, are desirous of giving to 
our young bee-keeping friends sound and good 
advice.—APIARY. 


Commencing Bee-keeping.—I should 
advise ‘‘ Kensington” to commence bee-keeping 
at the beginning of next March in preference to 
buying a hive at the present time, for he will not 
then run the risk of losing them in the winter, 
and he must see that he procures one with a 
young queen. The price of a good 18-in. 
Pettigrew Straw Hive and bees in March is £2, 





HOME PHTS. 


Birds for Outdoor Aviary.—I intend building 
an outdoor aviary for British birds, and shall be obliged 
to learn which, if any, should be excluded from the 
aviary. For instance, will blackbirds agree with linnets 
or wagtails?—H. A. M. 

Goldfinches in Aviaries.—Having kept gold- 
finches for some years past, and all my pets having 
attained a green old age, I amin a position to inform 
“W. H. B.” that his feeding is in fault, Hemp should 
be withheld except during moulting, and then it should 
be sparingly given. Linseed should form the staple food, 
with Maw seed for a change, or as a means of teaching 
the birds. The intelligence of the goldfinch is beyond 
that of almost any cage bird.—V. C. 

—— I have had agoldfinch for many years subject to 
no ailments. The food given is canary and flax seeds, 
sometimes a small portion of Hemp seed, but the ‘latter, 
although the birds are very fond of it, is by no means 
good for them used too freely, and may, in all proba- 
Poe the primary cause of premature death.— 





Siskin.—H. P.—This is a name given to the Aberde- 
vine, a bird closely allied to the goldfinch. 





THH HOUSEHOLD. 


Devonshire Clotted Cream.—The milk of cows 
milked either morning or afternoon is first strained and 
then put into pans to cool, and left for the head or 
cream to rise till next morning. The pans are then put 
on to a clear fire, or, better still, a hot plate on a close 
range, and there kept until sufficiently heated, which 
may be known if the cream is carefully pushed aside 
from time to time to see when the small air bubbles 
begin to rise. Directly bubbles are seen to be rising the 
pan must be at once removed and put aside to cool. 
Next morning, not before, it may be skimmed, and then 
the result will be clotted cream.—G. N. BARRETT, Drakes- 
leigh, Devon, 

Preserving Gourd.—Will any one kindly inform 
me the best way of preserving Gourds ?—J. M. 

Preserving Tomatoes Whole.—Let the Toma- 
toes become thoroughly matured, clean, and quite dry. 
Secure some wide-mouthed bottles, in which place the 
fruit whole, and fill up with best brown vinegar; when 
thus done, Tomatoes may be kept for any length of time. 
The small kinds look very pretty in the bottles done this 
way.—L. V., Lewisham. 

— Simply bottle and cover with cold vinegar; you 
may put what spice you please, or none; I prefer the 
simple vinegar.—C. J. PHILLIPS. 

oprirs) Tomatoes.—How are green Tomatoes 
pickled?—J, §, 
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PALMS. 





Tux Palm family is one of the most important 
of cultivated plants. For room, conservatory, 
or stove decoration Palms are always valued, 
and some of the kinds will even succeed in the 
open air in warm southern countries. Latania 
borbonica, the subject of our illustration, is one 
of the most useful Palms, either in a large or 
small state. When planted in a tub or border 
of good soil this Palm attains large dimensions, 
and its fan-shaped fronds are both graceful and 
effective when associated with Tree Ferns and 
similar plants in large conservatories, If con- 
fined to a small pot it will thrive for several 
years without repotting, and when it gets too 
large a portion of its roots may be cut off with- 
out fear of seri- 
ous injury to the 
plant. <As_ re- 
gards general cul- 
ture of Palms 
perhaps a_ few 
notes describing 
the way they are 
grown for market 
may be most use- 
ful. There is al- 
ways a large de- 
mand for Palms 
in the market, 
and at all seasons 
of the year we 
find them libe- 
rally associated 
with © flowering 
plants in the flo- 
rists’ shops. They 
are _ principally 
raised from im- 
ported seeds, 
sown in pots and 
pans, and placed 
in bottom-heat. 
When the young 
plants are up, 
they are pricked 
out in other pans 
or boxes, until 
they get again 
established, when 
they are potted 
off singly into 
2jin, and 4-in. 

ots in good rich 
Rati and peat. 
Plenty of heat 
and moisture are 
given them; as 
they progress, 
they are potted 
into 5-in. and 
6-in. pots, and. 
before being sent 
to market, they 
are exposed to a 
cooler temperature, in order to hsrden them a 
little. Some are potted in large pots, but the 

ots generally used are 6-in, ones, and in these 
RES and healthy plants are grown. Among 
the best and most appreciated market Palms is 
Latania borbonica, which is easily raised from 
seed, and grows rapidly, good saleable plants of 
it being obtained in three or four years from the 
time when the seeds are sown. Corypha aus- 
tralis is a common kind, also largely grown ; it 
is hardy in character, and, being neat in appear- 
ance, is largely in demand for room decoration— 
a situation in which it lasts in a healthy state 
for a longer period than perhaps any other Palm. 
Latania altissima is likewise largely in demand, 
but as seeds of it cannot be obtained in very 
great quantities, it is seldom found in the market 
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in large numbers, Another good Palm, equally 
difficult to procure, is Rhapis flabelliformis ; it 
has a graceful habit, and when grown to a 


height of 2 ft. or 3 ft., is very handsome. 


| Another excellent Palm is Cocos Weddelliana, 


alight and elegant kind which has not been 
very yng in commerce, but seeds of it having 
been uetained in large quantities, it will, no 
doubt, be largely grown for market in years to 
come, #8 it appears to stand the rough usage to 
which such plants as are taken there are sub- 
jected, and also to thrive with proper attention 
for a long time in a sitting room. Areca cre- 
nata and A. Herbsti are both dwarf, compact 
growing Palms of great value for market pur- 
poses ; their stems are furnished with sharp 
their stalks are of a reddish- 





THE AFRICAN FAN PALM (LATANIA BORBONICA). 


bronze, and the under sides of the leaves are 
beautifully glaucous. Some of the Kentias (one 
of which we lately figured), too, are much 
thought of, but they are rather scarce, 





Christmas Roses.—I have frequently 
wondered why these are not oftener made sub- 
jects of special culture in gardens than is the 
case considering their value as a winter flower 
and their easy management. I have a pretty 
extensive and well-selected stock of herbaceous 
plants, but amongst them nothing is thought 
more of than the Christmas Rose, which pro- 
duces its pure white flowers in the depth of 
winter, and without forcing or attention. A 
good deal has been said about the white Abuti- 
lon Boule de Neige, as a handsome white 


flowering plant, but we have had both it and 
the Christmas Rose in flower at the same time, 
and we certainly give the preference to the 
latter. Though they resemble each other a good 
deal, the Abutilon is poor and frail compared 
with the Rose, the waxy and pure white flowers 
of which are far better adapted for decorative 
purposes than those of the Abutilon. Indeed, the 
flower-buds, just before they fully expand, are 
quite equal to those of the white Rose, as far 
as appearance goes, or a Camellia bud, and they 
are often used instead of them for button-holes, 
set up in a Fern frond or green leaf. I notice 
that they are extensively used for such purposes 
in towns about Christmas time ; but the supply 
is by no means abundant seemingly. I would 





strongly recommend every possessor of a garden 
to plant Christ- 
mas Roses ex- 
tensively, but 
they must be 
careful to get the 
pure white kind, 
for there are 
numbers of spe- 
cies and_ varic- 
ties. Helleborus 
niger is the best 
kind, and the 
Scotch variety of 
this, which is 
semi-double, is 
said to be much 
the finest ; but I 
doubt if it sur- 
passes the single 
one, which is so 
particularly at- 
tractive in the 
bud state, Helle- 
borus _atro-ru- 
bens, which has 
red flowers, is 
alsodescribed as 
ahandsome kind, 
but I do not 
think it is worth 
growing ; and the 
same applies to 
jah orientalis, 
which has flower 

of a dirty green- 
ish hue,  alto- 
gether inferior to 
those of the pure 
white kind, The 
latter is extreme- 
ly hardy, and will 
grow in almost 
any soil and in 
any situation, but 
it deserves a good 
position in order 
tohaveitin flower 
early, for its 
blooming about 
Christmas dependsa good deal uponthe weather. 
In some winters, after a long continuance of 
soft, mild weather, the flowers are all up by 
the new year, but in some seasons they do not 
expand till the month of March. A good sunny 
position on a south border, however, hastens 
their progress; a handlight placed over each 
plant helps also to push them on, and at the 
same time keeps the flowers clean—an important 
matter, for they get so bespattered with mud 
when exposed to heavy showers as to be almost 
unfit for use, and attempting to clean them 
only makes matters worse. For this reason it is 





best to grow the plants in isolated patches, about 
2ft. across or less, for the sake of protecting them 
conveniently, and the lights or cloches should 





| be put on them in November. The Christmas 
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Rose is propagated by means of seed and by 
division, but the latter plan is the best and most 
expeditious. Single crowns detached and planted 
in good soil will make large plants in a short 
time, It is an excellent plant for shrubberies, 
and should be planted freely in all warm and 
sheltered corners. In such situations it should 
be planted as extensively as Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, &c., which it just precedes in flower- 





ing, and, being an evergreen with handsome 

foliage, it is interesting at all seasons of the 
a | 

year, 








HARDY FLOWERS FOR SMALL 


GARDENS. 
THOSE who have a free, well-drained soil to deal 
with may include in their collection of hardy 
flowers a few of the many beautiful varieties 
of— 


Clove Carnations and Border Pi- 
cotees.—The most suitable soil for them is a 
sandy loam, which does not clog and get sour 
in the winter, but in which the plants do not 
easily suffer from drought in dry weather. Both 
Carnations and Picotees like to have the soil 
made firm about their roots, asin that case they 
do not suffer so much from alternations of tem- 
perature or excess of humidity, caused by heavy 
rains. I should caution your readers who may 
be inclined to attempt the culture of these much 
admired flowers that they must not expect to 
attain anything like satisfactory results with 
them unless their wants in the way of a proper 
rooting medium be attended to; but, providing 
that this is done, there is no reason why even 
the choice kinds should not thrive, even in gar- 
dens which are not so favourably circumstanced 
with respect to light and air as might be desired. 
It is a fact that some of our most successful 
growers of this fine family of hardy flowers 
have exceptional difficulties to contend with, 
being situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of large towns and subjected to shuwers of 
blacks and even of metallic dust. I¢ will thus 
be seen that no one who has sufficient space at 
command need shrink from undertaking the 
culture of the choice varieties of Carnation and 
Picotee, and itis to be noted that the greater 
the difficulties to be overcome the greater de- 
mand is there upon the skill, resources, and 
ingenuity of the grower, the effect of which is 
to sharpen his wits, and oftentimes give hima 
better insight into the details of culture and a 
more intimate acquaintance with the plant itself 
than would be the case where conditions of 
growth are naturally of a very favourable nature. 
There is also the legitimate pride arising from 
the knowledge that success has been achieved in 
the face of great natural obstacles, as well as 
the honour which must accrue to the successful 
Carnation grower to be taken into account, and 
I am sure that the small grower who may take 
this plant in hand, with a firm resolve to con- 
quer the difficulties of culture, will find a rich 
reward in so doing, and will acknowledge that 
the result justifies time and labour expended. 
An impression exists that the Carnation is a 
tender subject, but the fact that some of the 


flowers must be considered almost indispensable 
in every garden, and there are few places where 
a suitable situation could not be found for them. 
There are various ways of growing Violets, vary- 
ing in their simplicity, for even where anything 
like high culture is attempted the cultural details 
are extremely easy to carry out. The easiest way 
is, of course, to well prepare a piece of soil in a 
sheltered and somewhatshady situation, andleave 
the plants to themselves for several years. 
this manner and with just an occasional top- 
dressing of some light, free soil, a fair amount 
of flowers will be produced. 
quality as well as abundance is desired, then 
an annual supply of young free plants with 
well developed and matured crowns must be 
provided. 
made early in the year must be taken off 
and dibbled into a free piece of soil in a 
shady situation, 
they have become furnished with roots, and 
then transplant them into a piece of soil which 
has been previously well worked and manured. 
Set them out in rows some 6 in. apart, keep 
them clean, water copiously in hot weather, and 
the result will be fine strong plants suitable for 
any purpose. 
say the only, way to get good plants for pot 
culture, as plants taken up indiscriminately from 
a thick bed are seldom satisfactory. The Violet 
loves a certain amount of shade, and that pro- 
tection which a stronger vegetation affords it 
when growing naturally, and consequently is 
found to thrive best in a garden where a cool 
and partially shaded situation can be accorded 
it, At the same time it will grow freely enough 
in the open where the soil is rich and deep, but 
should be kept well watered and sprinkled over- 
head at least twice a day in hot weather, in 
order to refresh and invigorate the foliage, and 
to keep at bay that destructive insect red spider, 
which is apt to infest the plants to an alarming 
extent where the atmospherical conditions are 
favourable to its increase. 


flowers the merits of which can scarcely be 
over-estimated. 


quantity to effect the desired end. This, of 
course, is only needful where the natural soil is 
clayey and retentive. Light, sandy, and allu- 
vial soils are, on the contrary, benefited by the 
addition of a more holding and nourishing com- 
post. The best time to plant is either early in 
October or in March ; if planted anywhere dur- 
ing the last-named month, they will form fine 
specimens by the end of the summer. In the 
case of named kinds, the chances of success are 
increased by planting in a bed where each plant 
stands free from its neighbour, and where it is 
not liable to be crowded on by fast-growing sub- 
jects, such as is often the case when they are 
situated in a mixed border. There, too, every 
necessary and special attention can be given ; 
and should a slight protection be deemed advis- 
able it may be given, a few Hazel rods bent 
over, and a mat or two placed on them, being 
all that would be needful. 


Violets.—These unassuming and fragrant 


In 





If, however, high 


The young runner-like growths 


Keep them well watered until 


This is the proper, and I might 


Pyrethrums.—This is a family of hardy 


Thoroughly hardy, of free, 


upon his plants, he often experiences the mor- 
tification of having his best blooms cut off by 


frost, his hopes of a good display being thereby, | 


of course, quite ruined. Where no glass accom- 
modation exists for the protection of the plants 
when coming into bloom, my advice would be 
to rely upon the early flowering section for an 
autumn display, as by stopping once or twice 
during the early part of the summer, even the 
earliest flowering kinds may be thrown into 
bloom in early autumn ata time when the glory 
of tender plants is on the wane, but before the 
blooms are liable to be injured by frost. The 
culture is the same as that required for 
the autumn flowering varieties, 


Byfleet. J. CoRNHILL. 





Double Flowers.—Flowers, like almost 
everything else, are subject to fashion. To 
bring each and all to the highest degree of 
doubleness now seems to be the aim and desire 
of many. I know several gardens where 
in the beginning of the year, though there 
are many Snowdrops, they are all double, 
and instead of the gracefully hanging 
‘‘drops of snow” there are these stiff, flat, 
spreading, green and white blooms. It can- 
not be said that they are ugly, for a really 
ugly flower is hard to imagine, but if the two 
could be compared side by side, I think the 
palm of beauty would at once be given to the 
single variety. This illustrates my meaning, 
and as it is not yet too late to plant Snowdrops, 
the single kinds deserve a trial by those who 
have not already done so. In Nature, very few 
wild flowers are found at all double. The 
simplicity, gracefulness, form, and naturalness 
seem entirely lost in many double flowers; they 
look so stiff and formal. Where is the grace in 
a double Violet ? The Tulip, Wallflower, 
Anemone, and Fuchsia are instances ; many 
others might be mentioned. It must be ac- 
knowledged that it is not the same inall cases, 
far be it from me to prefer a single to a double 


Rose ; itis moderation that is wanted. Because 
some are better double is no reason why all 
should necessarily be so too ; the happy medium, 
though perhaps hard to find, is always best. I 
can hardly expect everyone to entirely agree 
with me, but many, 
thought about it one way or the other 3 to them 
I recommend single rather than double flowers. 
—MartTacon. 


perhaps, have never 


Hyacinths in Beds or Borders.— 


These should now be planted. They do well 
in any light, garden soil, but tufty loam, 


with a plentiful admixture of sand and 
well decayed manure, is perhaps the best of 
soils for them; and if the natural soil 


be so stiff and adhesive as to require modify- 
ing, these are the materials that should be used. 
The bulbs should be planted with their crowns 
4 in. below the surface, covering the ground 
after planting with 2 in. of loose pulverised 
manure as a protection against frost. Hyacinths 
planted out-of-doors seldom require any water ; 
and if the soil or situation be at all damp, 





they will do better if the soils in the beds or 






quick growth, flourishing in almost any soil, 
but attaining a high degree of vigour in well- 
stirred ground, and bearing a large amount of 
fine showy flowers, embracing shades of car- 


best growers reside in the north of England is a 
sutiicient proof that there is no real foundation 
for this idea. The Carnation does not fear the 
cold when conditions generally are right, but it 


borders be raised 1 in, or 2 in. above the sur- 
rounding level.—W. P. 


Dividing Primroses.—Choice kinds, 








































mine, red, white, and lilac in many varieties, of 
perfect form, charmingly quilled, and perfectly 
double, what more need I say to recommend this 
finefamily of hardy perennials? Few hardy flowers 
can boast of such a combination of high qualities 
as the Pyrethrum, and I feel convinced that when 
better known it will take a foremost position in 
gardens generally. For cutting purposes the 
flowers are invaluable, as they last a long time 
in perfection, and wherever a few plants are 
grown there are sure to be at all times during 
the summer some good flowers to cut. The 
plant is so easy to grow that I need scarcely 
give any directions upon that point, but I may 
observe that deep culture, with plenty of manure 
and copious waterings in hot weather, is essen- 
tial to the production of first-class ,blooms and 
continuous flowering. 


Summer - flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums,—The uncertain nature of our climate, 
exposed as we are during the autumn months to 
storms and severe frosts, renders the culture 
of Chrysanthemums generally in the open air 
somewhat disappointing, for after all the care 
and labour which the grower may have expended 


both double and single, should now be lifted, or 
if in pots they should be shaken out, the crowns 
divided and repotted in small pots. These 
should then be placed either in a cool house 
or in a frame for the winter. Weak crowns may 
remain in these pots all through the ensuing 
summer, but larger ones will doubtless bear di- 
vision again in the spring after they have done 
blooming. Frequent propagation is beneficial, 
as by that means the bane of Primroses, a long 
woody base at the root, is not allowed to deve- 
lop. The more roots issuing from the imme- 
diate base of the foliage the better.—D, 


The Polyanthus.—There is no hardy gar- 
den plant to which the amateur can more 
pleasantly devote his spare hours than the 
Polyanthus. The culture is simple and inexpen- 
sive, the plant hardy, and easily raised from seed. 
It is only when it is desired to purchase plants 
of the comparatively rare florists’ kinds that 
cost enters largely into the matter. I would not 
advise any one to embark in the growth of these 
choice kinds unless some experience has been 
previously obtained. As a rule the plants pro- 
pagate slowly and are of a somewhat miffy 


succumbs to extremes of wet and cold, alternate 
thawings and freezings when the roots are in 
sour or retentive soil, so sapping the vitality of 
the plants that they at the least fail to exhibit 
the luxuriance of growth indispensable to the 
production of good bloom, and oftentimes en- 
tirely disappear. Thus it will be seen that a 
good depth of free soil must be secured, and 
that where the natural staple is too retentive 
or tenacious, it must either be drained, or the 
beds must be thrown up somewhat above the 
ordinary level. Supposing that a collection of 
Carnations is desired, the proper way will. be to 
throw up the soil into a rough ridge and let it 
remain thus until the beginning of March, 
Those purifying agents, frost and wind, will by 
that time have done good service, and will have 
sweetened every particle, and brought it into 
that free, friable, mellow state so indispensable 
to the continued welfare and activity of the 
slender, fibrous, hair-like roots of the Carnation 
and Picotee, The first step being well accom- 
plished, the next will be to ensure porosity by 
adding some river sand, leaf-mould, road scrap- 
ings, or anything of a like nature in sufficient 
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habit, are subject to the attacks of green fly, 
root rot, thrip, and other evils, and will some- 
times, even when looking quite healthy, suddenly 
collapse. ‘The most satisfactory kinds are those 
known as Fancies, or perhaps better classed as 
border varieties. These are all robust, give an 
infinite variety of colours and markings in the 
flowers, and are most easily raised from seed. 
A large batch of plants raised from seed sown as 
soon as ripe in 1879 were kept in a frame through 
the winter, and now some of them are in 
bloom. If the season be mild and open many 
will carry flowers up to Christmas. This autumn 
bloom is the product of strong, early-matured 
crowns, and come from good, free culture, and 
a free-growing season. We find if seed be sown 
every year, saved from the best flowers, that 
the average quality of the strain is greatly im- 
proved. If seed be sown in the spring, the 
majority of the plants raised will of course bloom 
the next year ; but if sown as soon as ripe, and 
the plants kept under glass through the winter, 
many will bloom the first year, and in the second 
make fine plants. The best of these selected 
may be potted up in the autumn to make very 
good show plants in the spring, or if not wanted 
for that purpose will be very effective either in 
the greenhouse or in the sitting-room window. 
—A. D. 

Anemones in Succession.—Among 
the most useful plants for spring flower garden- 
ing are the double scarlet Anemones, and it is 
a colour difficult to obtain. To have a good 
show of these, it is recommended to plant half 
the tubers in October and half in December, 
the later ones being planted between the early 


ones ; this gives a long succession of bloom.— 
M. 








VEGETABLES. 


Forcing Seakale.—Many who could not 
obtain much stable manure have been in the 
habit of waiting till Seakale came in naturally, 
deterred by the great expense incurred by their 
wealthier neighbours for scores of Seakale pots 
and heaps of manure. But these are all unneces- 
sary. The true way is to carefully take up well- 
grown roots, bring them indoors, and force them 
or make some little arrangement near the frames 
or manure heaps for that purpose. A trench in 
a Mushroom house will do admirably for forcing 
Seakale ; so will a box made over a hot-water 
pipe; so will a pit or dark nook under the bench 
of a warm house, or, in fact, any placein which 
a little warmth occurs. For instance, nothing 
is more common than to find a flue or hot-water 
apparatus heating some surface other than the 
interior of the house, and by placing the Seakale 
in a wooden box against this it may be forced 
most easily. There can be no difficulty in pro- 
viding a suitable place for it if there are houses, 
or frames, or pits in the place. In places where 
there are no hothouses, the best way is to devote 
a box or little pit in some shed, cellar, or out- 
house to Seakale forcing, and in it to place 6 in. 
or 8 in. of horse droppings, which would start 
the Seakale into growth. Wherever there is a 
proper Mashroom house, one of the shelves may 
be advantageously devoted to the forcing of 
Rhubarb, Seakale, Chicory, &. This isa most 
convenient way, all that is necessary, in addi- 
tion to packing the roots on the shelf, being to 
hang a piece of canvas or a mat before the bench 
to exclude the light. These remarks will suffice 
to point out how the forcing of Seakale may be 
most conveniently done. Any place affording a 
genial heat, and either dark or light will do. 
Dig up the roots when forcing is about to 
commence, and put a portion in heat, 
following at intervals and in such quan- 
tities as circumstances may direct. Injure the 
roots as little as possible in taking up, and put 
by the long thong-like points in a bit of soil in 
a shed somewhere to be put in as cuttings, or 
rather as plants, to succeed those taken up for 
forcing. Of course, to be blanched the plants 
must be in the dark. Market gardeners dig out 
a trench in the open air 3 ft. deep, and fill it 
with manure, with a few inches of soil on the 
top, and then plant the Seakale roots close to- 
gether. The soil thrown out of the trench 
makes a wall all round on which can be laid 
thin boards to be covered with long manure, or 


mats, or common dry Fern, as the case may be. 
—T. W. C. 


Garden Turnips.—Among these, Cat- 














tell’s Silver Ball is a handsome variety and good 
in quality ; Early White Stone is soon fit for 
use, but it also soon runs to seed ; the Ameri- 
can Red Stone is a useful hardy sort; Chirk 
Castle, a black-skinned kind, is very hardy, 
and keeps firm and good for a long time; but 
Veitch’s Red Globe has proved the best of all 
I have tried. These were all sown the second 
week in April on a south border, and were well 
supplied, when necessary, with water. They 
grew well, but later in the season the white 
kinds rotted very much, while the red ones kept 
sound, Afterwards, the white kinds were sown 
on a north border with the same result, nearly 
the whole of the crop rotting away. I have 
now another crop, consisting of red ones in use, 


which are all that in any way could be desired. 
—W. D. 


Late Scarlet Runners and French 
Beans.—I only sow one crop of these, and 
that about the first week in May. The plants 
from this sowing are well supplied with water, 
and the Beans are gathered as they are wanted ; 
but I make a point of clearing offall Beans at 
least once a week, and if any of them are too 
old for use, they are discarded, as, if only a few 
pods are left to grow on the plant for seed, they 
very much shorten the season of gathering—a 
circumstance too often overlooked in many gar- 
dens, and hence the cause of their being so soon 
over. I wholly attribute my success, as to later 
gatherings, to the regular clearings which I make. 
When there are signs of frost, I cover both Peas 
and Beansin bearing with hexagon netting, a 
most useful material for such purposes.—W. D., 
Maidstone. 

Potatoes.—Garpentne ILiusTRATED has 
supplied us lately with many interesting articles 
on Potato culture for home use, exhibition, and 
for market. Allow me to suggest still another 
method, which has been tried with great suc- 
cess by Mr. Harwood in his nursery, within 
four miles of Torquay, and this on rather a stiff, 
retentive soil. In August the haulm, then quite 
green, is pulled not quite out of the ground, 
just sufficiently to break the roots. This is found 
to hasten the ripening process, check disease, 
and last, but not least, prevent the second 
growth. By this method Mr. Harwood assures 
me that his crops of Potatoes are superior and 
sound.—T. FRipp. 

Autumn Planted Potatoes.—I quite 
concur with the remarks of Mr. Thomas Cow- 
burn as to the waste of space in planting, as 
named by ‘‘ Gardener,” and again I fail to see 
that any possible advantage is gained in 
autumn planting so far as Potatoes are_con- 
cerned. Unless the soil is very light and dry, 
and also well drained, it is sure to become 
consolidated, and in many cases wet and cold 
during winter, and as both theory and practice 
teaches that this is bad for the Potato, there 
is no gain in this respect. Again, weeds find 
soil which is not disturbed well suited to their 
growth, and they start before the Potatoes. 
My idea of land for Potatoes is that which has 
been ridged for the winter, and which has been 
forked over in spring, and made as dry as 
possible, and if a light dressing of dissolved 
bones is applied to the ground after planting, 
so as to be drawn up to the roots at the first 
hilling, so much the better. This year I had 
17 bushels of Magnum Bonum Potatoes from 
half a bushel of seed planted. Perhaps those 
advocates of autumn planting who have such 
great successes would kindly say what their 
soil is like, what after treatment is given, and 
also state what failures they have. This past 
season having been such a good one for Pota- 
toes, it is hardly fair to take it as a criterion 
of any system.—W. J. May, Walton-on- 
Thames. 


My Experience of Potatoes in the 
South.—‘ Burns,” in GARDENING, Nov. 6, 
page 430, gives his experience of Potato growing 
this yearin the North. I will give my experi- 
ence as an amateur in the South, viz., Brighton. 
On March 28 I planted 1 peck (14 Ib.) of Ameri- 
can Rose, of the same strain of seed L had used 
the past foar years. The peck gave me 54 
bushels of magnificent tubers, some weighing 
16 oz. and over, and in boiling, instead of being 
waxy, they were like balls of flour. This I can 
only account for through the comparative dry 
season. Such a crop as this, and not one dis- 
eased, is of rare occurrente, Ithink. The first 
week in May I planted 4 gallons (28 lb.) of 





Magnum Bonum, purchased of a local seedsman, 
The haulm grew nearly 6 ft. high, and was 
green when I lifted the Potatoes in the middle 
of October. The 28 lb. gave me 15} bushels of 
fine tubers ; three of one root turned the scale 
at 341b. I never dug such an even, clean crop ; 
but they are not, as advertised, ‘‘ Disease resist- 
ing ;” many of mine have gone bad since being 
up, although well dried before storing. Snow- 
flake has also turned out wonderfully well. I 
may say that my garden has had but little ma- 
nure since 1877, as we have expected the builders 
across it since that time, and have kept expenses 
down, but in 1878 I gave it a good coating of 
lime, and to this I owe, I believe, my good 
crop, and the ground now is what I may call in 
“good heart.”—W. B. 








CARNIVOROUS INSECTS ON PLANTS, 


In GARDENING, September 25, you were kind 
enough to insert a communication of mine, 
under the initials ‘‘H. H.,” referring to the 
above. On October 9, a correspondent, ‘* V.,” 
was good enough to throw some further light on 
the matter. Since then Mr. Butler, of the 
Zoological Department, British Museum, has 
favoured me with some correspondence on the 
matter, and as it is kindly coupled with a 
permit to make what use I please of it, I place 
it at your disposal, feeling sure that it will not 
only prove interesting to ‘‘ V.,” but to other 
of your readers. Mr. Butler says: ‘‘The fly 
which you forwarded to us is Cheilosia quadrata, 
one of the common sun-flies of our gardens. 
The larvee of this and allied species are com- 
mon upon aphis-infected flowers, and, being very 
voracious, are as useful in devouring aphides as 
are the larvee of the common ladybird (Coccinella 
bipunctata). I have frequently reared both. 
It is my belief that the introduction of lady- 
birds into a greenhouse would be more advan- 
tageous thanthat of sun-flies, since the perfect 
insects are equally aphidiphagous with the 
larve, and would be more likely to breed in 
confinement than the flies. From what I have 
seen of the latter in a house, they appear to be 
contented to sit quietly all day upon the glass 
or to use their legs only until death terminates 
their imprisonment.” 

It has been shown by frequent experiments that 
almost all (if not all) caterpillars feedingupon the 
Gooseberry and Currant are so acrid, that neither 
birds nor lizards, frogs nor toads will eat them. 
Your correspondent ‘‘ V.” states that he gave 
such caterpillars to his ducks, and after the 
first trial they refused them ; this is exactly in 
accordance with experiments which were made 
by Mr. Jenner Weir and myself some _ years 
since (our papers appeared in the Trans, Entom. 
Soc., London) with lizards, frogs, and spiders, 
and it will be useless for ‘‘ V.” to try to per- 
suade a duck which has once tasted a nauseous 
caterpillar to touch it a second time, unless 
indeed its memory is shorter than that of the 
animals upon which we experimented. The 
term ‘‘ noxious ” is perhaps too strong a word to 
use ; ‘‘ unpalatable ” would be more to the point. 
Wallace’s natural selection will refer you to 
my paper on the rejection of certain larve and 
insects by lizards, frogs, and spiders. Mr. 
Butler’s correspondence further bears out my 
proposition that wholesale syringing has its 
disadvantages. Isis 2 








American Cranberry.—We omitted to 
state in the article on this Cranberry (p. 414 of 
GARDENING) that plants of it can be obtained 
from Messrs. Dick Radclyffe & Co., seedsmen, 
128, High Holborn, who are introducing it into 
England. 

Worms in Pots.—A very good way to 
get rid of worms in pots is to put about 4 lb. of 
mustard in a large can of water, stir it well, and 
water the plants with the mixture ; this will 
cause the worms to come to the surface, when 
you can easily pick them off. I have found 
this plan very successful with fruit trees in pots 
in the orchard house. It is practised in Mr. 
Rivers’ nursery at Sawbridgeworth, where it is 
found very efficacious in all cases, but I can 
only speak from my own experience in the case 
of fruit trees. -GEORGE A. PassinaHam, JZilton, 
Cams. 

Destroying Wasps’ Nests.—I saw in 
a late issue of GARDENING a paragraph recom- 
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House and Window Gardening, 
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safety ; the soot and ashes may be used liberally, 
and will be most beneficial in strengthening and 
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are kept in good order are seldom infested with 
Moss to an injurious extent. Of course, where 
Moss does become established, it ultimately 
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Aralia Sieboldi; one of the best of Window Plants for Winter. 
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On the other hand, it is equally necessary to 
keep seeds dry under a low temperature—42° 
being the growing point, or lowest temperature 
at which seeds will germinate as a rule; ex- 
posure to damp below this figure promotes decay, 
especially in the more tender seeds. Thus, 
Kidney Beans, for instance, may be subjected 
for a time to a temperature of 35° without much 
injury if they are kept dry, but it is a well- 
known fact that they will perish almost rather 
than germinate in soil below a temperature of 
45° ; hence early crops are generally uncertain. 
Under these circumstances, and seeing that 
collections of seeds, even for a large garden, are 
not very bulky, the best plan is to keep them in 
a portable cupboard, which can be moved when 
required and may be found needfulin very warm 
or very cold weather. 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES, 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES FOR 
WINTER. 

Tue perpetual flowering section of Carnations 
and Picotees rank amongst the most valuable of 
winter-flowering plants. | Who would not be 
proud of a bouquet of them about Christmas? 
Indeed, I have proved most conclusively that 
from a collection of only three or four dozen 
plants one can have flowers all the year round. 
Until recently we had no yellow ground Pico- 
tees worth naming amongst the perpetual flower- 
ing kinds, and, indeed, until the event of Ascot 
Yellow and Prince of Orange, yellow ground 
Picotees were not worth growing; hence they 
remained in obscurity up to the year 1878. 
Prince of Orange is far in advance even of 
Ascot Yellow as regards freedom of growth, and 
is the only one that I have been able to retain 
with ordinary care. Its clear yellow, crimson- 
edged flowers, full and of the largest size, are 
singularly attractive. In the autumn of 1877, 
when visiting the Slough Nurseries, Mr. Tur- 
ner pointed out a batch of seedlings from Prince 
of Orange which were so promising, that great 
things were expected of them, and these ex- 
pectations have been fully realised. Most of the 
seedlings from this source flowered in 1878, and 
amongst them are many distinct and handsome 
varieties, of which the following are the best : 
Ne Plus Ultra, Sultana, Lady Rosebery, Prin- 
cess Marguerite, Dove, Ophir, Lord Beacons- 
field, Eleanor and Henry Tait. 

_ To have blooms of the best quality in “winter, 
it is necessary to start propagating very early ; 
the small side growths should be slipped off in 
January; and this applies especially to varie- 
ties of the Prince of Orange type, which do not 
come so early into bloom asthe others. Indeed, 
those raised from pipings about the end of, Jan- 
uary will not be likely to be in flower until 
early in the following year. The pots contain- 
ing the pipings should be plunged in just a little 
bottom-heat in a forcing pit ; they are apt to 
damp off if covered closely with a hand-light 
or bell-glass, and are not likely to root freely if 
quite exposed. I usually place a square of glass 
over them, which arrests evaporation sufficiently 
to prevent any of them from shrivelling. Future 
results will depend on the care and skill devoted 
to their culture. They must be carefully potted 
off into small pots, keeping them quite close to 
the glass when they are ina warmhouse. The 
best time for repotting them is when the pots 
are fairly well filled with roots. The soil should 
be good, friable, turfy loam, and almost any 
kind of loam will answer, light, medium or 
heavy, all of which I have tried with success. 
Add to four parts of the loam one of leaf-mould 
and one of rotten stable manure, with a little 
sand, During summer I place the plants out- 
of-doors in a sunny position, taking care to 
fasten the main stems, as the plants advance in 
growth, to suitable supports. About the end of 
September the pots should be moved into a 
greenhouse for the winter. It is not unlikely 
that the leaves may have become affected with 
green fly, and if so the plants will not succeed 
until itis destroyed by fumigating with Tobacco 
smoke, ‘ 

The old yellow Picotees are not adapted for 
borders ; rough, wet, and changeable weather in 
winter would kill most of them. King of the 
Yellows is one of the best:for borders ; it is 
Clove-scented, and is the only pure yellow that 
has been proved to succeed out-of-doors under 
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ordinary border treatment. Of other colours 
we have Bride, white ; Mrs. Matthews, white ; 
very sweet; Elysian Beauty, rose ; Princess 
Alice, white ; Hindoo, crimson ; Cremorne, pur- 
ple ; Sentinel, scarlet ; Prince Arthur, rich dark 
purple ; Elegant, Coroner, and Fire-eater ; all of 
which are hardy and do not require one aye 








The Chinese Primula.—This is still one 
of our best winter and spring flowering plants. 
We can have it in flower by November by 
making a sowing about February or March, 
and then by sowing again in May and July we 
can maintain a constant supply of flowering 
plants for the greenhouse and conservatory up 
toMay. I generally grow them ina compost of 
two parts of good black loam to one of leaf- 
mould with some dried cow dung well broken 
up and silver sand added, giving good drainage. 
Previous to sowing the seed I prepare the pans 
by watering them and letting them drain for an 
hour or so before sowing, which renders slight 
waterings sufficient, as the seeds which are 
slightly covered are often laid bare by heavy 
watering. The Primula (single) can be propa- 
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soak it with lime water as much as you like, 
and it will pass through the soil and kill all the 
worms, and not harm the tenderest plant. I 
gave my Chrysanthemums a good soaking this 
autumn when I housed them.—HeELP ONE 
ANOTHER. 








TOWN GARDENING. 


DETAILED CULTURE OF PLANTS. 


We will now take the most suitable of the 
plants given in our list last week in alpha- 
betical order, and give the most successful 
mode of culture for each, 

Amarentus melancholicus ruber. 
—This plant is very useful for bedding; the 
deep blood-red of the leaves is very effective, 
especially when the sun shines through them ; 
moreover, it grows very freely, It is about 1 ft. 
in height. Seed should be sown in a light rich 
soil, consisting chiefly of leaf-mould and sand, 
as early as possible, say March, and placed in a 
steady heat of about 70°. Prick off into boxes 
when large enough, and keep on growing in 
gentle heat, The plants are better potted off 








Japanese Maize (Zea japonica) 


gated by cuttings, but it is best to grow it from 
seed. I generally select a few of the best of the 
old plants when through blooming in spring, 
cutting out all the flower-spikes and fresh pot- 
ting them, placing them in a cold frame during 
the summer, and by potting them on they will 
make handsome plants by November.— 
KIRKTON. 

Japanese Maize (Zea japonica),—This has 
of late years been largely used as a flower garden 
plant, and when really well grown in groups it 
is very effective. Asa pot plant for the green- 
house or window it is also worth culture. The 
seed should be sown in March in a warm frame 
if possible. When the plants are up pot them 
on in light, rich soil, and plant out in the open air 
in June. Seed sown, say in June, would fur- 
nish good plants in autumn for the window or 
greenhouse. 








Effects of Lime Water on Plants. 
—In answer to ‘‘Tried One” respecting the 
effects of lime water on plants, I have used it 
for many years with the best effects ; first, 
plants only drink when they are dry ; if a plant 
is dry, water it first with pure water, and let it 
stand for an hour or two, and then you may 





separately as soon as large enough, lifting them 
from the boxes with good balls of earth, as they 
cannot bear to have their roots broken. Harden 
off gently towards the end of May, and plant 
out early in June, It may also be sown in a 
cold frame in April, or even out-of-doors at the 
end of that month. Plant about 1 ft. apart. 
Asters.—Unlike Stocks, these should not be 
sown too early ; the flowers are not wanted till 
quite autumn, and the first week in April is 
quite early enough for them ; successional sow- 
ings may be made up to the middle of May. The 
great points in the successful growth of Asters 
are to give them a very rich soil at all stages, 
and never to allow the plants to receive a check 
in any way. They should be treated the same 
as Stocks, é.c., sown either in a very gentle 
heat or in a cold frame, greenhouse, or window, 
in well-drained pans or boxes of light soil ; 
leaf-mould and sand is best with little or no 
loam. Keepthemclose to the glass, sothatthey do 
not get at all drawn. Prick them out when 
large enough and getting crowded into protected 
nursery beds or cold frames, and when good, 
sturdy plants of 3 in. high or so, plant out 
carefully with good balls of earth into beds of 
good, rich, and deeply-dug soil. From 8 in, to 
10 in. apart is a good distance forthe dwarf kinds, 
and 1 ft. or more for the tall growers, From 
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first to last they cannot have too rich a soil, 
I | and a bed with a good depth of decayed turf 
sods and old manure, and a layer of rather 
fine, light soil, such as equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, and some sand on 
the top, will grow splendid flowers. They must 
have plenty of water in dry, hot weather, and, 
unless the soil is very deep and rich, a good 
soaking of liquid manure occasionally as they 
throw up for bloom, Asters need an open 
and sunny situation. In pots they are very 
useful in autumn, but it is a difficult matter 
to grow them so. The only way is to plunge 
the pots in cold frames or pits and give abundance 
of air. But it is far easier and quite as good a 
plan to grow the plants in open borders in the 
usual manner till the blooms are just opening, 
and then take up with good balls, having given 
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them a good soaking some hours previously, and 
put as many ina pot as it will hold. In this 
way they take no harm. 

There are a number of very distinct kinds of 
Asters, of which the quilled or German, and the 
French or flat-petalled, are the two great 
classes, the latter being in our opinion by far 
the most desirable. The French are divided into 
the Chrysanthemum or reflexed, and the Peony 
or incurved kinds. Besides these are the Vic- 
toria, the Emperor, and other kinds having re- 
flexed petals. Nearly every class can now be 
purchased in tall or dwarf kinds, the former 
growing to a height of 18 in. or 2 ft., and the lat- 
ter to Sin. or 1 ft. only. The tall kinds are 
very fine for single specimens, or for groups in 
mixéd borders, but for bedding purposes the 
dwarfs are much preferable. The most suitable 
for this purpose is the dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
which makes a most beautiful bed either with 
the colours arranged separately in bands or 
mixed, The Victoria produces the most per- 
fectly finished blooms, but what is known as 
the Peony Perfection Aster gives us the most 
handsome flowers, to our taste at least, of any, 
the shape being very similar to that of the 
flowers of the incurved Chrysanthemum. 

Auriculas.—This is a splendid town flower, 
as the beautiful plants grown by the Spitalfields 
weavers can testify. The ordinary garden or 
alpine Auriculas are the best for out-door cul- 
ture, as the show kinds are more delicate, and 
it is usual to grow them in pots. The alpines 
may also be grown in pots with good results, 
Hardy Auriculas will stand a town winter 
better than any plant with which we are ac- 
quainted, and will start into growth and bloom 
early in spring with wonderful vigour. They 
should have a situation sheltered from the rays 
of the summer sun at mid-day; at the foot of 
a north-east or north-west wall is a good place, 
but the position must not be damp in winter, or 
they are apt to rot off. The best soil for them 
is a rich loam, but they will grow well in almost 
any good garden soil. After they have bloomed, 
and it is well to give them some protection 
from east or biting winds when in bloom, take 
up the plants, remove the young suckers, and 
plant them separately; either plant the old 
root again right up to the leaves, or throw it 
away. But if you can afford the plants the 
shelter of a frame, far better results can be 
obtained by growing choice sorts in pots. 
Hither the alpine or show kinds, or both, may 
be thus grown, and neither of them require any 
artificial heat at any season. The show kinds 
are more delicately beautiful, but they are not 
so hardy or free flowering as the alpines. Both 
require as nearly as possible similar treatment. 
The main thing is to give them plenty of air and 
light, and never let them flag for want of water; 
yet they must never be too wet, especially in 
winter and about the stems, as they are rather 
apt to damp off there. The best soil is a good 
rich fibrous loam, with a small proportion of 
very old manure or leaf-mould, and a little sand 
if needed, but if the loam is not very stiff it is 
better omitted. Four and a half or 5-in. pots are 
quite large enough for single plants ; pot them 
pretty deep—up to the healthy leaves, all dead 
or decayed portions being removed, and rather 
firmly, but not too muchso. The best time for 
potting is when the offsets that form after 
flowering are well developed and rooted, so that 
these may be removed and potted separately at 
the same time. This will be about July, the 
plants having been well exposed ina shady place 
from the time flowering is past. Pot the suckers, 
if at all small, in '3-in. pots, and shift them on 
into 45-in, or 5-in, when ready. After potting, 

















place the plants in a frame under a north 
wall, so as to be in the shade, and 
keep them close for a few days, till the 
potting is recovered, then gradually accustom 
to plenty of air, and in September remove from 
the shady place to their winter quarters, which 
should be a Box frame facing full south. This 
should have a raised stage or shelves arranged 
within it, so as to keep the plants off the 
ground and near the glass; if there are doors 
or movable boards at the bottom that can be 
removed to admit air from beneath, all the 
better. The plants should be stood in this and 
the lights kept tilted, so as to admit plenty of 
air, and removed for an hour or two on fine 
mornings and evenings altogether. Be careful 
how you water them, and in doing so be sure 
not to let any get on the leaves; remove all 
decayed leaves as soon as shown. Only admit 
air from the bottom when the weather is fine 
and warm. Shut up close on frosty nights, and 
in severe weather mat up well, and keep all 
close as long as the frost lasts; and for deli- 
cate show kinds it is well to bank up turf 
sods all round the frame, to keep out severe 
frost. In February take off a little of the top 
soil, pricking it up with a pointed stick, but not 
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head. This is of great importance. A good 
soaking of liquid manure once a week when 
the plants are coming into bloom is beneficial. 


Calceolarias (Shrubby).—These are 
very showy and useful, Where a number are re- 
quired the best way is to take off nice young 
side shoots with a slight ‘‘ heel,” and trim them 
neatly, removing the leaves half way up the 
cutting. The best time for striking them is 
October, not too late in the month if the weather 
is very cold. Set a small frame on a piece of 
ground facing south-and in a light and airy 
position ; put a few inches of broken bricks, or 
‘* ballast,” which is clay burnt in the rough, and 
is frequently used as a substitute for gravel—it 
makes capital drainage for pots or boxes; put a 
few inches of this or other draining material in 
the bottom of the frame, then a layer of old hops, 
decayed, and on that about 4 in. of fine sandy 
loam, with only a little leaf-mould in it. This 
should bring the surface of the soil up to 8 in. or 
1 ft. from the glass. Make holes in rows with a 
dibber about 2 in. apart, put a little sand in 
each, and plaat your cuttings, pressing them 
pretty firmly into the soil, but not making this 
toohard. ‘Then give a good watering from a 





disturbing the roots, and replace with some 
fresh compost, made pretty rich. This is called 
‘* top-dressing,” and is a great assistance to the 
plants ; it should be done when the soil and pots 
are dry. Give weak manure water twice a 
week when the flower-buds appear, and remove 
any green fly that may “appear with a camel’s- 
hair brush, Shade from hot sun, and remove 
to a shady place by the end of April, still keep- 
ing in the frame. After flowering, which takes 
place in April or May, remove the plants 
from the frame, and stand or plunge out-of- 
doors under a north wall, or east will 
do nearly as well, and let them remain 
here till potting time comes round again 
it would do just as well to withdraw the light 
and leave them in the frame. Keep them rather 
dry in winter, especially in severe weather. In 
potting off the offsets, if they are small, put 
three or four round the sides of a 4-in. or 5-in. 
pot, and if they have no roots at all use sandy 
soil, put three or four in a pot, and keep under 
a hand-glass or in a cold frame close till rooted. 
Seedlings make good plants. The seed should 
be sown in pans of loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
early in spring, and the pans placed in a cool 
frame or greenhouse, and kept moist and shaded. 
When well up and large enough, prick off sepa- 
rately into boxes or pots, four in a 5-in. pot. Pot 
off separately about September. The plants 
will nearly all flower in the spring following. 
There are a great number of fine named kinds 
which are preferable to seedlings where expense 
is not an object. A few of the finest are— 


Alpines. 


Landseer 

Mrs. Dodwell 
Mrs. Meiklejohn 
Napoleon III. 
Queen Victoria 


wee 





Brilliant 7 
Colonel Scott 
Delight 
Evening Star 
James Fowle 
King of Crimsons Sparkler 
King of the Belgians Unique 


Show Varieties. 


Admiral Napier John Waterson 
Alexander Meiklejohn Lord Clyde 
Anne Smith Lord of Lorne 


Beauty Lady Sophia 
Catherina Lancashire Hero 
Colonel Champneys Maria 

C.J. Perry Metropolitan 


Rev. G. Jeans 
Smiling Beauty 


Complete 

George Lightbody 
Balsams succeed well in a smoky atmo- 
sphere. They may be grown either in the open 
air or in pots, but as we are now treating of 
out-door gardening we only give the mode of 
culture in the open air here. The seed may be 
sown either in pots or boxes under glass, with or 
without artificial heat, or in a sunny window 
after April 1, or in May in the open border. 
For seed-sowing under glass use leaf-mould and 
sand, with a little loam mixed with it. A gentle 
heat will cause the seed to germinate more 
quickly. When the plants have formed the 
first pair of rough leaves, prick off into deepish 
boxes, frames, or protected nursery beds, and 
when strong transplant with good balls to where 
they are to flower. If sown late in the season 
out-of-doors, make the soil deep and rich, and 
merely thin out and transplant as needed. The 
soil for Balsams can scarcely be too deep, light, 
or rich, and they should have abundance of 
water at the root, and frequent syringings over- 





fine-rosed pot, and put on the sash, leaving the 
frame pretty well open till the cuttings are dry ; 
then shut up close, and only give a little air for 
an hour or two on fine days. Cover the frame 
well up with mats or sacks in frosty weather, 
especially at night, when the frost is very 
severe; and if itis very hard, a good layer of grass 
sods packed closely round the sides of the frame 
is a great help, but it should be done before the 
frost sets in. Little or no water should be given 
until the plants begin to grow, but do not let 
the soil get very dry. ‘They will not make 
any roots for at least a couple of months; but 
as soon as they have done so, and show signs of 
growth in spring, give a little air when safe, and 
as the weather gets warmer and the plants ad- 
vance give more, and harden as muchas possible. 
When they are nice, strong, bushy plants, say 
in April or early in May, lift them separately 
with good large balls of earth (having given a 
good watering previously), and plant where they 
are to flower. If they have all rooted and grown 
well, so as to get at all crowded before planting 
out time, take out every other one and either 
pot or plant in a cold frame 6 in, apart. In this 
way you will get far healthier plants than by 
any other method. These plants need no fire- 
heat, though we have sometimes put a large jar 
of hot water in the frame on very severe nights; 
the ground in which they are to grow should be 
well dug at least 18 in., and if 2 ft. or more all 
the better, and plenty of good manure should be 
worked in, especially deep down. In this way 
they will keep on growing and flowering all 
through the summer, and not go off as they 
often do in shallow soil. Where only a few 
plants are wanted, they may be struck in wide 
boxes or pots, in which case it is better to take 
the cuttings rather earlier, and frost should be 
kept away during the winter. Cuttings may be 
also struck in spring—March or April, but a 
gentle heat of about 70° is requisite to induce 
them to form roots at that season.—B. C. R. 











Uses of Lime in Gardens.—Culinary 
vegetables, and even fruits, are finer in quality, 
more robust in constitution, and better coloured 
when grown in soils that have a proper pro- 
portion of lime in their composition than when 
grown in those where it is very deficient. Its 
application in the garden is, moreover, no less 
beneficial for the destruction of plant-devouring 
slugs, injurious insects, and the unsightly growth 
of Mosses and Lichens ; for all of which purposes 
the late winter and spring months are those 
in which it can be best and most beneficially 
applied, The ground being cropped in summer, 
it cannot be spread and covered in with facility 
unless in exceptional cases, such as between 
the clearing away of early and the sowing or 
planting of succession crops; if deferred till 
autumn, it becomes diminished in action from 
being washed and wasted during the -im- 
mediately succeeding dull and rainy period of 
the year. Yet even inearly autumn few would 
begrudge a good substantial top-dressing of 
quicklime to their Strawberry plants, if they 
were aware of the havoc which it makesamongst 
the slimy broods of the worst fruit-destroy- 
ing nuisances during a rainy season, ‘To 
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check snails and slugs in time, commence soil- 
liming with the sowing of early seeds, when 
the days are sunny and the earth sufficiently 
dry to allow of working among the soil with 
freedom. Use hot or quicklime liberally, 
merely hoeing, raking, or pointing it in on the 
surface; give good coatings of it also over 
Strawberry drills, by Boxwood edgings, the 
sides of walls, and on other vermin-harbouring 
places ; renewing surface dustings frequently 
afterwards, when it becomes washed away, 
saturated, or inert. Nor should the extirpating 
effects of lime, or lime water, upon worms pass 
unheeded, when they disfigure the surfaces of 
fine grassy lawns and bowling greens with their 
unsightly earthy outcasts ; or when they abound 
among small recently-planted seedlings to such 
an extent as to cause their destruction by 
turning them out of the earth and by drawing 
them into their holes. 


ania 


THE OCOOMING WEHEK’S WORE. 








Retracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 29.—Sowing Nemophilain pots; also four 
lights of Radishes and Carrots ona leaf-bed; manuring and 
rough digzing vacant ground ; beginning to dig flower 
garden borders ; putting “‘show » Pelargoniums into 
their flowering pots; putting a little Moss to plants of 
Odontoglossum coronarium which are just pushing out 
new roots; putting into force Cinerarias, Anne Boleyn 
Pinks, Roses, and Dielytras ; protecting Celery ridges 
with litter when frosty ; washing Camellias in conserva- 
tory; putting soil into Seakale shed to warm for French 

seans; hoeing among Strawberries and other crops, such 
as Cabbages, Lettuces, and Onions. 

Nov. 30.—Planting Raspberry canes, giving each two 
forkfuls of manure; putting herbaceous Calceolarias into 
their flowering pots; also Asparagus on bottom-heat 
every fortnight, and Seakale every week; shifting plan's 
of Schizanthus into 10-in. pots, and staking them ; giving 
orchard house a thoroughly good watering and a top- 
dressing of manure and loam. 

December 1.—Trenching border for Roses; finishing 
the planting of fruit trees; planting anew Mint bed; making 
anew Mushroom bed; giving air to all Orchids as soon 
as the fire begins to raise the temperature of the house 
well above night heat. 

Dec. 2.—Sowing Mignonette in pots to come in in 
April and May, also Gucumbers, Mustard and Cress 
regularly, and 500 pots of French Beans, shifting some 
late Primulas into their flowering pots; getting Pea 
stakes, fumigating Orchids and Cucumbers, sponging 
Palms. 

Dec. 3.—Potting Pleiones in good peat; shifting a 
few small Palms for dining-room and other kinds of 
decoration; planting Yew trees and Junipers in the 
pleasure-ground and guarding them with wire protectors 
to keep off rabbits ; plunging some Hyacinths on bottom- 
heat in Vinery, also Lily of the Valley. Miscellaneous — 
Putting in more Asparagus to force, which, if kept at 
65° by night and 70° by day fire-heat, will be ready for 
use in from sixteen to eighteen days ; nailing Plum trees 
on walls ; finishing pruning Green Gage Plum trees. 

Dec, 4.—Taking up Ghent Azaleas for forcing. Pot- 
ting Ashtop Potatoes and placing them in heat; giving 
Lilacs and Briers in Pots a top-dressing of manure ; 
pruning and tying up pillar Roses; pruning espalier 

Pear trees and saving grafts of any kinds that are re- 
quired ; cleaning lawns of leaves and worm-casts, and 
rolling them well and often. 


Flower Garden. 


At the present season, the one special require- 
ment in flower gardens and pleasure grounds is, 
as has been previously stated, the maintenance 
of neatness. Keep clean, firm walks, smooth 
turf, freshly-pointed flower-beds and shrubbery 
borders. No labour should be thought too 
great to attain thisend, Of course, where there are 
many deciduous trees, the fallen leaves will for 
the present retard the extreme neatness here 
alluded to, but as soon as all are down, rake 
out every corner, or the first windy day will 
plow them just where they are not wanted, and 
tell tales of work only halt done. If the weather 
prove open and dry, shrub and tree moving and 
planting may still go on; to plant under any 
other conditions is simply wasted labour, for the 
commonest tree or shrub fails to thrive if 
planted whilst the soil is pasty; the reason is 
not far to seek—the spongioles and breathing 
pores of the roots are, as it were, sealed up by 
compression of the sodden soil about them when 
planting. Contemplated alterations and im- 
provements should at once be decided on, and 
undertaken whilst there is time for such labour, 
without neglesting work which, as the season 
advancies, requires to be done. Soil, vegetable 
mould, and manure should also now be got to- 


gether for enriching the beds in spring, and also 
for potting bedding plants ; these latter will 


require careful attention as to watering, till day- 


light and a drier atmosphere are on the in- 


crease, 




























Auriculas.—It matters little how keen the 
frost may be if theleaves of Auriculasaredry, but 


frost acting upon plants through the glass causes 


the leaves to be covered as it were witha thick 


hoar frost. It involves a little trouble to throw 
a single mat over the glass, but it is desirable 
to do this rather than the plants should suffer 
from damp caused by the frost. 
to admit air freely when the weather is dry. 


Still continue 


Carnations and Picotees. — Plants 


that have been placed out in cold frames require 
much the same treatment as that recommended 
for Auriculas. 
there is no drip over any of the plants. The 
old stools that have been placed in a cool house 
are looking well, but the dry atmosphere is caus- 
ing green fly to increase on the layers, even 
while they are in a temperature but little above 
the freezing point. For this fumigation must be 
resorted to, 


Admit air freely and see that 


Hollyhocks.—Where these have been re- 


cently potted, many of the leaves continue to 
decay, and it is quite necessary that they should 
be removed without delay. 
able time to see to the old stakes that have been 
used. They may be cleaned and stored away 
neatly in a dry place, and any that have de- 
cayed at the base may be cut shorter, to be 
used next year for Dahlias, and new ones may 
be prepared for the Hollyhocks. 
places good stakes can be obtained in the woods 
from the cuttings of tall brushwood. The 
growths of stools of Ash or Hazel cut over when 
about 10 ft. or 12 ft. long answer well for stakes ; 
but where these cannot be obtained, they may 
be made of 1? in. deal cut into strips, the cor- 
ners planed off, and the stakes painted green, 
except that part under ground, which should 
be painted with a mixture of equal parts boiling 
tar and pitch. We have had stakes last for ten 
years wnen they have been painted in that 
way. 


It is also a season- 


In many 


Pansies in Pots.—These are neyer at 


rest during winter when the air is above freez- 
ing point. They do not require very much at- 
tention, except to see they do not suffer from 
the attacks of green fly. They should now all 
be in their flowering pots, and as these are not 
well filled with roots, care must be taken not 
to apply any water to the roots unless the soil 
is fairly dry. Give air to the frames freely, but 
shut them up early in the afternoon if there is 
any sign of frost, and cover them with mats at 
night. 


Forcing Pinks.—Those who have not yet 


grown these useful plants for forcing have a 
treat in store. We have potted ours and hope 
to have a good display. The best position for 
them now, next to a shelf in a cool greenhouse, 
is plunged amongst dry Cocoa-nut fibre refuse in 
a cold frame facing the south. The plants require 
moderate supplies of water, and the pots must 


be kept quite clean. 
Polyanthuses.—It is not necessary to give 


these treatment at present very different from 
that given to Auriculas. Keep the lights over 
them in severe weather, but give air freely when- 
ever the weather is dry. See that none of the 
plants suffer from want of water at the roots, and 


keep green fly off the leaves by fumigating, but 
be careful not to over-do the fumigation, as the 
leaves are easily injured. 


Shrubbery. 


The digging of shrubbery borders and planta- 
tions is of the (utmost importance in assisting 
the growth of trees and shrubs ; it mellows and 
sweetens the soil, breaks up the haunts of many 
injurious insects, and gives a neat and clean ap- 
pearance to the borders. Dry weather in No- 
vember and December is the most suitable time 
for this work, as then most of the deciduous 
trees and shrubs have shed their leaves. Shrub- 
beries which have herbaceous borders surround- 
ing them should have the Grass edges neatly 
cut, and the borders cleaned and mulched where 
necesssry; all stools requiring it should also 
have suitable protection from frost. Where 
no such borders exist the shrubs may with ad- 
vantage be allowed to grow over the turf, and in 
no way should the latter be interfered with. 
Prune trees and shrubs requiring it, rearrange 
others, or take them out altogether if needful, 
in order to give plenty of room for the better 
varieties. Although it is very necessary intowns 
to plant liberally, care should be taken that the 
best trees and shrubs, especially those which are 
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in the best positions, do not suffer from over- 
crowding ; it is far better to secure a few fine 
trees and shrubs than a large number of weak 
ones, and by no other means can a park or open 
space become thoroughly and properly esta- 
blished. Much damage is done by neglect and 
carelessness in the matter of thinning out at the 
proper time because of the imaginary sacrifice ; 
this is false economy, however, and should be 
carefully avoided. Steel forks are the most use- 
ful tools for digging amongst trees and shrubs, 
except in very light soils, spades being much 
more likely to damage the roots ; whatever kind 
of tools are used, however, care should be exer- 
cised in order to keep a sufficient distance from 
the stems to ensure their safety. 


Fruit. 


Where the good old practice of applying sur- 
face mulchings of manure to all newly-planted 
trees is carried out, there need be no fear of the 
weather in any way proving injurious to them. 
Those who have not yet so dressed fresh-planted, 
or recently root-pruned trees, should take the 
first opportunity of doing so, for such a dressing 
not only acts as a fertiliser, but excludes frost, 
and the ground being thus .kept warmer, fresh 
root action is the sooner induced. Nor is the 
application of such surface manurings alone 
beneficial to newly-planted trees, but to all fruit 
trees that are in any way exhausted by over- 
production. As arule, it is best to pull up and 
destroy old and decrepid trees, and to replace 
them with young ones; but, at the same time, 
it is well to distinguish between decrepitude and 
those that are only suffering from want of as- 
sistance to re-invigorate and start them as it were 
into new life. All such trees should have the 
old soil removed right down to the roots, and 
new compost, consisting of good fresh loam, 
bone manure, and charcoal, or wood ashes added, 
and afterwards a good surface dressing of rotten 
manure should be giventhem. We never fail in 
giving Strawberries and Raspberries such a ma- 
nuring every autumn, and the results are heavy 
crops of fine fruit. The temperature of the 
ground being now about at the minimum point, 
and growth in fruit trees suspended, any plant- 
ing stillon hand would be better deferred till 
growth again commences in February. Mean- 
while, whenever the weather is favourable push 
forward all such operations as pruning, training, 
nailing, and tying. All kinds of fruit trees, 
with the exception of Peaches, may now be 
operated on. It isa very diflicult matter to lay 
down a rule as to how, and to what extent, 
certain trees should be pruned; but the follow- 
ing may aid those who are in doubt through 
lack of experience: First, then, if a tree has 
grown extra vigorously, there is a disposition to 
use the knife proportionately freely ; but this 
only tends to aggravate the evil, The strongest 
growers must have the lightest pruning, and the 
vigour must be repressed by working down 
amongst the roots, and cleanly cutting off what 
are commonly called ‘‘tap roots,” é.¢., roots 
that have developed a perpendicular form of 
growth without throwing out side-rootlets; when 
these are severed the trees become more fruitful 
and less productive as regards top growth. 
Trees that make but moderate or poor growth 
may, if necessary to get them into shape or 
form, be pruned hard without danger of evil 
consequences ; but, generally, such trees require 
but little pruning, particularly if at all subjected 
to summer pinching or stopping, which, after 
all is the most rational mode of pruning, or, 
rather, it is a process which renders pruning 
unnecessary. Apples and Pears will by this 
time have become inured to the temperature of 
the fruit room, and therefore ‘‘ sweating” will 
be over. ‘The ventilators should now be always 
kept closed, except for an hour or so at mid-day, 
when the weather is fine and mild. Examine 
the fruit frequently, removing any that are de- 
caying, as the fungus spores from these spread 





to others with great rapidity. 
Vegetables. 
Globe Artichokes.—These should now 


be protected ; if, after the heads were used,. the 
old stems were cut away, the young growth at 
the bottom will be in a robust state, capable of 
enduring even the most severe winter with a 
little protection. The best material is about 
1 ft. of dry litter placed lightly round the young 





shoots, but not over them, leaving the largest 
leaves just above the tter; round this place 
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9 in. of soil two-thirds as high up as the litter, 
in the form of a slight Celery ridge, but not 
drawn up so close. Where the rows are near 
together it will be necessary to bring the soil 
from elsewhere. In this case coal ashes, if at 
hand, will answer the purpose in every way. 


Harly Peas,—Those who reside in districts 
where severe and protracted frost is not usual, 
and where, in addition, the soil is of a light 
nature, may now sow a few early Peas for the 
chance of having some a little more forward in 
the season than by later sowing. Choose a 
situation sheltered from the north and east 
winds, with the ground, if possible, sloping to 
the south. Dig it well, and mark out the rows 
4 ft. apart ; in opening the ground for sowing 
do not go above 2 in, in depth, for if the Peas 
are put in deep at this season, they are liable to 
rot. Sow considerably thicker than would be 
required in spring to make up for such as 
may not vegetate, or that suffer from the at- 
tacks of slugs ; cover with the soil in the usual 
way, and over the top put a couple of inches of 
fine coal ashes. This will not only act as a pro- 
tection from frost, but also prevent slugs from 
penetrating the ground and devouring the younz 
sprouts as they are pushing up through the soil. 








appear late in summer. The leaves are saw- 
edged and from 6 in. to 18 in. long.—W. 


Trumpet Creepers.—Among the hardy 
climbers that deserve high rank are the Big- 
nonias, or, more properly, Tecomas. ‘Their 
rapid growing, woody stems, bright foliage, and 
richly coloured flowers have acquired a well- 
deserved reputation for beauty and practical 
qualities ; but their very vigour, a good trait 
in itself, may become a nuisance unless checked 
and trained by systematic pruning. All species 
of Tecoma possess both beauty and vigour, 
but in the quality of hardiness a decided dis- 
tinction should be made. They come from all 
parts of the globe, and their habits vary 
accordingly ; but my object at present is to 
notice only one variety of a certain hardy 
species. T. radicans is the hardiest and best 
known of all, and is only surpassed by grandi- 
flora, because of its grander and more open 
flowers ; in hardiness, the latter is decidedly 
inferior. T. radicans shows a bright red colour, 
and a narrow, straight form of the trumpet- 
shaped corolla, quite peculiar and distinctive. 
In date of blooming it differs but little from T. 
grandiflora, and otherwise comports itself like 
a near relative. There is, however, a variety 


On ground that is much infested with slugs | of radicans called sanguinea precox, the supe- 





The Water Soldier (Stratiotes aloides), 


there is great difficulty in keeping these early- 
sown Peas from being eaten, and if, in addition, 
the soil is of a wet retentive nature it is better 
to defer sowing until January. 








The Water Soldier.—This is one of those 
curious water plants which are seldom seen ex- 
cept in the gardens of those who have collec- 
tions of aquatics. It, however, frequently be- 
comes naturalised in ponds and waters, into 
which it has been introduced from the garden, 
and itis believed to be really wildin the fens of 
eastern England, in Ireland, and in some parts 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. Our illustration 
shows both the plant and the flowers well, though 
it oan scarcely be called an ornamental plant in 
the common sense of the word. Nevertheless, 
it possesses some interest for lovers of hardy 
water plants, and it is easily established in any 
piece of water, small or large. Its botanical 
name is Stratiotes aloides, the specific name be- 
ing given from the resemblance of the plant to 
some Aloes. In the autumn the plants sink to 
the bottom of the water. In the spring, from 
among the leaves of the old plants, arise nu- 
merous thick suckers, which produce young 

lants. The flowers are like those of the Frog- 
it, pure white with yellow stamens, and they 


rior qualities of which have received slight 
recognition. Several nurseries of this country 
offer in their catalogues a variety of radicans 
variously termed sanguinea, atro-sanguinea, and 
coccinea. I suppose this to be the same as the 
one to which I refer, although our name comes 
from Belgium. Garden varieties are frequently 
somewhat mixed, and botanists give but little 
attention to the adjustment of the names of 
these minor forms. I select the Belgian name 
as more descriptive, and hence much better, 
especially as those of our catalogues fail to mark 
two distinctive peculiarities of the climber in 
question—namely, that it excels all others alike 
in early blooming and rich colour. While 
grandiflora and radicans bloom in August, 
sanguinea precox commences to display its 
deep red flowers early in July. This extension 
of the season wherein we may look for flowers 
on the various species of climbers is of much 
importance to those wishing to increase the 
number of floral effects on their lawns at any 
given period, especially when that period is not 
prolific of flowers, as is the case in July. This 
1s a good time to plant, or the ground may be 
prepared ready for planting in March, The 
early variety mentioned above would probably 
be more valuable than the older forms in our 





gardens. 
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FRUIT TREES FOR HIGH WALLS. 


THE value of what is known as the upright 
system of training fruit trees is not sufficiently 
known. Wall culture is necessary for the pro- 
duction of the finest fruit in many northern 
and temperate climes. We seem to have long 
recognised this fact, but not to a_ sufficient 
extent, and the progress with wall-fruit cultiva- 
tion is very slow. Not in one garden out of ten 
is sufficient attention paid to it, while it is most 
rare to find the walls of gardens in which con- 
siderable pains are taken with the fruit trees 
covered as they ought to be. We will assume 
that the cultivator is sufficiently aware of the 
importance of walls in the production of the 
very finest fruit, and that he has selected the 
varieties really worthy of culture in this way. 
After these there is a third condition of success 
indispensable to perfect wall culture, the absence 
of which leaves half our wall surface bare and 
robs us of quantities of the finest fruit. This is 
the true mode of covering walls quickly and 
well—the erect training. The wrong and the 
tedious, and therefore the profitless mode, is 
the large fan or horizontal tree, which takes a 
dozen years to form well even in good hands, 
and perhaps by the time it is formed some new 
varieties will have come to light, and the judi- 
cious cultivator will be anxious to clear away 
the results of so many years’ work. 

There is no need to spend even one-third of 
this time in the covering of even the highest 
garden walls with forms cf trees as fruitful, as 
agreeable to the eye, as any of the old large 
forms, and much more easily made. The 
simplest and best form for every kind of wall 
fruit is the erect one, with from one to four or 
five branches ascending from the bottom to the 
top of the wall. In this way a good cultivator, 
by selecting healthy and vigorous plants to 
begin with, may furnish a wall 10 ft. high in 
two years from the time of planti: . 

To do so, he would not, of course, follow the 
common practice of cutting hard back the 
shoots ; if he thought they would not break 
regularly, he would bend them down to induce 
them to do so. With good young trees, three 
years are the most that should be required by 
any gardener to cover the wall by this system, 
It must not be supposed that it is applicable 
only to the Pear ; it is equally so to every other 
kind of fruit tree worthy of a place against a 
wall. In the case of the Peach a still smaller 
form is, we are quite certain, desirable. A 
Peach tree with two branches like a capital U 
may seem awkward to persons only accustomed 
to the fan mode of training ; but we have seen 
many walls perfectly covered by it on the Con- 
tinent, and it is far better suited to our climate 
than a larger form. Trees trained in’ these 
particular forms are not required to begin with ; 
we have simply to take, in the case of the Pear 
or the Apple, a young nursery tree, with its five 
branches or so, and train four or five of them, 
ag may be required, in a vertical manner against 
a wall, and at equal distances. 

The general adoption of this system would 
soon fill our fruit rooms and cover our half-naked 
walls. It would prove of the greatest possible 
advantage to gardeners generally, in enabling 
them to rapidly cover the many bare walls one 
sees; and if a desirable system for ordinary 
garden walls, it is much more so for the walls of 
stables, houses, &c., which it takes years to 
furnish by the common plan. The only case 
where it is not so suitable as a spreading mode 
is on very low walls and trellises. 

Examples of walls as well covered as those 
shown in our woodcuts are not unfrequent in 
France and Belgium, and we have seen a very 
good example of growing the Apple thus with 
Mr. Sage, in the garden at Ashridge Park, who 
covered a portion of his walls in two years 
with choice dessert Apple trees. At Chiswick 
similar methods of training have been carried 
out with the best results. 





Keeping Fruit.—A few principles are 
important in keeping fruit, particularly Apples. 
The first is coolness of temperature. If too 
warm, they (the Apples) will mature, so that 
temperature is the important thing. Keep as 
cool as possible for long keeping. A little frost, 
gradually let out, does not seem tohurt. A low 
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uniform temperature, say at 40° or a little below, 
just avoiding the frost, is all that is wanted in 
the line of temperature, so far as Apples are 
concerned, and other fruit comes under the same 
general head. It is no difficulty to keep this 
point in the winter, only be sure and have your 
cellar or fruit-room warm enough to withstand 
the heaviest cold. If in the warm days there is 
a tendency to too much warmth, open the win- 
dows or doors ; do notneglect them. The next 
great consideration—and it is almost equally 
great with the first—is the hygrometric con- 
dition. If too moist, you may be sure your fruit 
will rot—-will mould. If too dry, it will shrink 
—that is, lose its moisture—and this is almost 
as bad as rotting.—W. 


Best Strawberries for Different 
Purposes.—I grow successfully the following 
Strawberries for different purposes, and can con- 
fidently recommend them, viz., for early forcing 
—Early Prolific, President, and Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton; for late forcing—Underhill’s Sir Harry, 
Cockscomb, and James Veitch ; for general 
purposes —Early Prolific, President (which in 
my light soil bears enormously, and is unique 
in flavour), Sir Joseph Paxton, Unser Fritz, 
and Rifleman; for jam—La Constante and 
Jeanne Hachette; for fruit-ices and unch— 
Belle Bordelaise, Royal Hautbois, Black Haut- 
bois, and Red Alpine; for purposes of exhibi- 
tion—Unser Fritz (perhaps the noblest of all 
Strawberries), James Veitch, Cockscomb, Dr. 
Hogg, President, and Sir Joseph Paxton. — 
KE, N. 

Keeping Grapes in Bottles.—Placin g 
bunches of Grapes in bottles of water to preserve 
them during the winter is a system often 
practised, and under certain circumstances it 
possesses many advantages. In Vineries full 
of plants, and where there are many Grapes 
hanging, it is impossible to keep the atmosphere 
sufficiently dry to prevent the fruit from rotting, 
and in such cases it is much better to cut the 
fruit and bottle it than to let it spoil on the 
Vines. Many old Vineries, too, are far from 
being waterproof, and, consequently, ill adapted 
for keeping Grapes. Moreover, where there are 
only, as often happens, a few dozen pounds of 
fruit hanging in a large house, from which it 
would take a great deal of firing to keep out 
frost and damp for any length of time, cutting 
and bottling may be profitably resorted to. In 
cutting bunches for this purpose from 4 in, to 
6 in. of the shoot between the main stem and 
the bunch should be removed along with the 
fruit. This piece of wood is placed in the 
mouth of the bottle, which may either be laid 
down in a slanting direction, so as to allow the 
bunch to hang over the edge of the shelf or 
whatever else may be best. Pint bottles suit 
most bunches, and they need not be quite filled 
with water ; on the contrary, if the end of the 
shoot is covered that is sufficient. In order to 
prevent too much water from passing through 
the wood, the cut end may be half charred before 
it is placed in the water. A fruit room in which 
Apples and Pears keep well is a good place in 
which to put Grapes bottled in this way. The 
atmosphere about them should be kept dry, and 
the temperature should not be allowed to fall 
below 40°. They should also have air and plenty 
of light on all favourable occasions. Under this 
treatment few berries will decay, and their 
flavour will not deteriorate much. Grapes may 
also be kept by cutting the bunches as if for 
bottling, and running the cut end of the wood 
into a fresh Potato. Thus circumstanced, they 
may be hung up-in a room like that to which 
reference has just been made. This plan is, how- 
ever, not so good as bottling. When the 
bunches are cut for these purposes, the Vines 
should be pruned at once, and all cleaning re- 
quired should be done. Grapes need not be cut 
merely for the purpose of relieving the Vines, 
which do not suffer through fruit hanging on 
them, even until the buds begin to swell the 
following season. 
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Mosses and Lichens on Trees.— 
Even admitting that Mosses are harmless on 
fruit trees, they are nevertheless unsightly when 
thickly dispersed, in luxuriant growth, over 
fruit tree and bush stems and branches; and 
we would as soon think of allowing the growth 
of gross weeds among fine flowers as that of these 
epiphytes on what are expected to be fruit-laden 


boughs. 
applied (though hot lime may not extirpate many 
ot the numerous insects) just before the buds 
begin to open; then, on the morning of a quiet 
day that is likely to continue dry and sunny, 
syringe over all the branches with water, or, 
better still, with soap-suds, till they are tho- 
roughly wet, then dust on the hot lime till no 
portion 
weather actually continue dry through the day, 
and no deluging rain fall immediately after, the 
lime will adhere for a considerable time, and no 
renewal of it need be made till next year. 
After this application the Mosses and Lichens 
will wither up and crumble into dust, and be- 
come dispersed, together with any insects or 
insect ova that may be associated with them, 
by the first fanning wind, or by their own 
gravity, light though they be, so as to leave the 
bark clean and smooth where before it was foul 
and rugged. 
and bushes is made too early, it is liable to be 
washed off before the sun becomes sufficiently ) 


They are quickly destroyed by lime 


remains unwhitened. Should the 


If the application of lime to trees 
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a time when flowers are much required.—T, 
Lows, Penketh. 

3644.—Unsatisfactory Vines.—There 
would seem to be little doubt from the 
description given by ‘‘J. R.” of his Vines, that 
they are affected with mildew. Their having 
this disease, and also the fact of their 
putting forth air roots, appear to indicate that 
they are suffering from their proper roots being 
in a cold, damp situation, they having probably 
worked downwards into an uncongenial subsoil. 
The branches have also, most likely, been de- 
prived of the ventilation necessary for their 
healthy growth and development of leaves and 
fruit. An old Vine of mine, trained in a green- 
house, roots outside, which had, season after 
season, been attacked by mildew, was effectually 
cured, and has remained ever since quite healthy 
by simply trenching round the roots to a depth 
of about 2 ft., half filling the trenches from the 
bottom with rubble, and the upper portion with 
garden mould. This remedy would probably 
prevent air roots also. Since, however, ‘‘J. R.’s” 
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Method of training Pear trees to quickly furnish high walls. 


powerful to impart its full share of burning 
influence ; while, if delayed till the young leaves 
and blossoms begin to protrude, these are liable 
to get somewhat browned or scorched : hence 
the propriety of choosing the time before men- 
tioned for applying it. 








ANSWERS TO QUHERIHS. 





3530.—Christmas Roses. — Helleborus 
niger is one of the best and easiest of her- 
baceous plants to cultivate if ‘‘C. B.” will 
prepare a bed 18 in, deep, trench in or fill up 
with good rich loam, old mortar rubbish, or 
small quantity of good sharp sand, secure good 
strong plants, after planting do not disturb 
them, only keep the surface of the soil from 
becoming sour, attend to watering in the spring 
while they are making their growth, place over 
them when frosts commence a good frame, and 
give all the air possible during good weather. 
Under this treatment I have had plants to 
produce over 100 blooms in one season, and at 


border was re-made last year, perhaps he had 
better lift a portion of the roots of each Vine 
this winter, and spread them out near the 
surface, doing the same with the remainder the 
following year. This, and a proper attention to 
ventilation and the avoidance of over-cropping, 
will probably remedy what he complains of. He 
might also, with advantage, paint the Vine 
stocks and shoots after the winter’s pruning 
with Gishurst Compound.—J. M., South 
Hanis. 

3578,—Passion-flower not Blooming. 
—We can only surmise that the plant in question 
has not attained sufficient vigour, or that the 
wood has not ripened well enough to admit of 
flower-buds forming. If the plant is a large one, 
and the branches have become at all crowded, 
we would cut out all the weakly ones, laying in 
the strongest at wide intervals, shortening them 
back to two-thirds of their length. Each young 
shoot will then come away strong, and if allowed 
ample space to develop, should mature suffi- 
ciently to give bloom. During the growing 





season give plenty of water in hot weather, and 
take care to frequently syringe overhead. The 
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Passion-flower likes plenty of light, heat, and 
moisture when growing, enjoying at the same 
time a free circulation of air, without which the 
tissues do not harden sufficiently to admit of 
the wood coming into a bloom-bearing state.— 
J. CoRNHILL. 

3609.—Vallotas not Flowering.—We 
should imagine that the plant in question was 
shifted into unsuitable soil, perhaps of too ten- 
acious a nature, the consequence being that the 
fleshy roots have got into a partially torpid 
state. Water just enough to keep the foliage 
green until April, and then, after allowing the 
soil to become quite dry, turn the plant out of 
the pot, and if the points of the roots appear 
at all black and decayed, work away as much 
of the soil as possible with a pointed stick, and 
replace in the same sized pot, filling in with 
fine, light, well-sanded compost. Place the 
plant in a light, airy greenhouse, frame, or room, 
and give plenty of air when the weather is 
favourable. The Vallota does not like confine- 
ment in any shape; it is almost hardy in our 
climate. Water moderately untilthe pot gets 
full of roots, and then give more copious appli- 
cations. 

3645.—Deformed Cyclamen Blooms. 
—Instances may be found of Cyclamen plants 
which appear incapable, in spite of the best of 
treatment, of bearing anything but imperfect 
flowers. In such a case there is but one 
remedy—that of throwing the plant away. As 
a rule, however, deformed blooms are caused by 
imperfect root action, or by the attacks of green 
fly in their bud state. The insect finds its way 
into the petals as soon as they emerge from the 
calyx, and, sucking the juices from them, cause 
them to twist in their development, or quite 
hinder their progress. Plants which have been 
grown in aclose atmosphere are especially liable 
to the attacks of insects, those which enjoy a 
free circulation of air during the summer 
months, and full exposure to the night air when 
the weather will permit, as well as to the sun’s 
direct influence during the autumn months, 
being but little affected by insect plagues, for 
the plants appear to become so hard and vigor- 
ous, that the green fly does not find the young 
leaf or bud at all to its liking. It is also to be 
noted that the roots of plants thus grown are 
far more lively than is the case when growth has 
been made in a more confined atmosphere, and 
will consequently admit of being more copiously 
watered, with the consequent effect that good- 
shaped blooms are formed. Where fly exists, 
and this is easily seen, the best plan is to dip in 
Tobacco water, atthe rate of 4 oz. to the gallon, 
but to make certain of eradicating the pest two 
immersions at an interval of a week will 
be necessary. I should also add that any check 
experienced, such as too much water or too little 
when the buds are forming, will cause deformed 
flowers, and as the buds are formed succes- 
sionally for a period of three months, it may 
easily happen that some flowers come imperfect 
and others of good shape. Our advice is to 
place the plants in a cool house, give plenty of 
air, and water carefully ; the after flowers will 
then in all probability come as they should do. 
—J.C., Byfleet. 

3567.—Raising Australian Plants 
from Seed.—tThe seeds may be sown either 
in March in gentle warmth, to be removed when 
fairly up into a cool structure, or they may be 
sown in a cold frame about the latter end of 
April, Prepare some 44-in. pots by well draining 
them, and fill them to within 1] in. of the rim 
with fine, well sanded peat, to be made quite 
firm and level on the surface, Then water 
gently, and when superfluous moisture has passed 
off, sow the seeds thinly, and cover with very 
fine sandy soil. Then cover with a pane of glass, 
shading the same with a piece of paper until the 
young plants appear above ground. When they 
are large enough to handle, they may be pricked 
out in pans or 6-in. pots, and the following year 
they should be potted into small pots. A cool 
greenhouse will suit them very well, keeping 
rather close when first potted, but giving plenty 
of air during the summer. A cold frame will be 
even better than a greenhouse, but they must 
not get frost-bitten.—J. C. B. 

3646.—Planting Gooseberry Trees. 
—Although it is well to trench the soil 2 ft. 
deep before planting any kinds of fruit trees, it 
is not advisable to uighly manure it, as it tends 
to the development of gross, rank growth that 
as not fruitful. If the soil be fairly good, that 











will suffice for any fruit tree ; but in planting, 
having first shaken in some fine soil about the 
roots, add a little manure before finally filling 
in. This will help to exclude severe frost, and 
promote a surface development of root growth. 
Then, in future years, by the addition of surface 
dressings of manure, the trees may be kept 
robust and fruitful. One of the dangers inci- 
dental to planting in rich, deeply. stirred land 
is, that strong main roots are encouraged to 
go deep, where they soon find a sour soil. 
When this results the only remedy is to root- 
prune ; if, however, a little judgment be shown 
in the planting, this necessity may be avoided. 
Gooseberry bushes scarcely need root prun- 
ing in any case, but the more the roots are 
encouraged to the surface by top-dressings the 
more fruitful will the bushes be.—C. 

3662.—Out-door Tulips.—Tulips, as a 
rule, bloom naturally in the open air in the 
month of April, and not in March. The 
earliest are the Van Thols, but these have the 
smallest flowers, and are more transitory than 
are the later ones. The best, because most 
massive, are the doubles; these endure longer, 
but need some support if the weather at 
blooming time be wet and stormy. The best 
six double kinds for out-door culture are La 
Candeur, white; Marriage de ma Fil, red; 
Tournesol, yellow ; Rex Rubrorum, dark red ; 
Murillo, rose and yellow rose. Six good single 
kinds are Yellow Prince, Rose Grisdelin, White 
Pottebakker, Kaiser Kroon, red and yellow ; 
Proserpine, rose and violet; and Rosa Mundi, 
tinted white. All of these grow to a height 
of about 10 in., and are fairly even, making 
rich, veautiful masses. If these be planted in 
a bed of some neutral-coloured carpet plants 
their effect is much enhanced. 

3663.—Zinnias.—The richest soil will, with 
the Zinnia as with the Aster, produce the 
finest flowers. The Zinnia will transplant freely 
from the seed bed, but a considerable check 
is given in such cases. The best plan is to sow 
a couple of seeds in a small pot, and take out 
the weakest when the plants are well up. 
This may be re-potted into other pots, and the 
check will make them become a succession to 
the others. When these plants are 6 in. high 
they may be planted out in rich garden soil 
15 in. apart, and at blooming time, if needed, 
the smallest flower-buds may be cut off, leaving 
only the finest to produce flowers for exhibition. 
Their quality largely depends then upon the 
quality of the strain of seed.—A. D. 

3665. — Rabbits Gnawing Forest 
Trees.—If Gishurst Compound at the rate of 
8 oz. to the gallon be dissolved in soft water, 
and sufficient clay added to make it of the con- 
sistency of paint, and if it be then applied to the 
stems of the trees, no rabbits will bark them 
for the next year to come. Of course no 
application of the kind will be of much longer 
duration. The compound can be obtained from 
any seedsman.—K. H. 

3643.—Draining a Garden.—To drain 
a piece of land where there is no outfall is a 
difficult matter. A ditch across the lowest end 
3ft. or 4it. deep would answer the purpose 
with a drain down the centre of the piece 
leading into it, but such a ditch would probably 
be objectionable. ‘‘W. G.” might diga dead well, 
or say a hole 5ft. deep at the lowest point, 
lead the drain into it, and fill the well full of 
stones. This would be a cheap way out of the 
difficulty, and would probably answer the pur- 
poses. —K. H, 

3654.—Drying Manure.—lIt is contrary 
to scientific teaching to assume that the mere 
act of drying, whether naturally or artificially, 
deteriorates manure. If, however, exposed in 
the open air and moistened by rain, then a con- 
siderable loss results, It is water, and neither 
heat or wind, that constitutes the chief agent 
for the dispersal of the elements of any kind of 
manure. We find that deposits of guano have 
laid on the Chincha Islands, on the south coast 
of America, for perhaps thousands of years 
exposed to all the heat and glare of a tropical 
sun, and yet have lost none-of their manurial 
properties, being in fact the most highly con- 
ceatrated manure that can be found. 

3657.—Rose Cuttings.—It is now an ex- 
cellent time to put in Rose cuttings, and there 
it really no reason why every person who has a 
garden should not strike a few even without the 
intervention of the jobbing gardener. The best 
wood for the purpose is that which is hard and 





of the early summer’s producing. Lengths of 
6 in. having three buds suffice, one beiug at the 
base and the others above ground. The position 
should be a sheltered one, as severe frost may 
kill some of the least matured cuttings. The 
soil should be good to induce strong growth 
when rooting, and to aid rooting early some 
sharp sand should be put around the base of the 
cuttings as fixed in the trenches eut down by 
the spade to receive them. In very hard 
weather a little hay or straw or Fern laid over 
the cuttings will afford valuable protection. 
The tenderer Tea Roses will do best if put in 
under a hand-light or in a frame. Once rooted, 
these will make plants that will long outlive the 
budded kinds.—A. D. 

3665.—Rabbits Gnawing Trees.—Some 
of the simplest means of preventing rabbits from 
eating the bark of trees is to dress them with 
some composition that is at once obnoxious to 
the animals and uninjurious to the trees. In 
my neighbourhood the market growers get a 
quantity of resinous tar from the local powder 
mills, and use that in a very liquified state. It 
seems to be quite effectual. Stockholm tar, 
which is a vegetable product, is, we believe, 
quite as harmless to the trees, and as effectual. 
Paraffin mixed in water to the extent of half-a- 
pint to a gallon of water is also useful and harm- 
less. If some cow manure and soot be stirred 
in with it it will prove all the more deterring. 
A solution of urine, soot, and clay is also very 
objectionable to the animals. It is desirable 
that whatever deterrent is employed it should 
be cheap, easily applied, harmless to the trees, 
and effective in its purpose. 

3667.—Violets in Autumn.—It is not 
possible to ensure the blooming of Violets in the 
autumn, as it is not the natural season. If 
plants have been warranted to bloom in the 
autumn, then you have been deceived. Still, 
with good culture in the spring and summer, 
keeping the plants free of runners, and planting 
these up to produce a succession of robust plants, 
it is possible to get the crowns so strong as to 
make them throw a small proportion of flowers 
in the autumn. Under the very best culture, 
and with one of the best growing seasons for 
Violets ever known, our market growers are 
only finding a mere sprinkling of blooms. The 
real crop of flowers will not come until March. — 
ASD: 

3568.—Slugs and Worms.—Dissolve 4 oz. of 
ee of ammonia in each gallon of soft water.— 

3666.—Begonias and Calceolarias Dropping 
their Buds.—The dropping of the blossoms is pro- 
bably due to extremes in the management. Regularity 
in attending to the wants of the plants, especially in 
watering, is very necessary. It is also important that 
the soil and drainage should de in a healthy state, so 
that the moisture may pass freely away.—E. H. 

3647.-Leather Shavings as Manure.—I have 
always found the best way of applying curriers’ waste is 
to dig itinto the land and leave the roots to deal with it. 
In this way nothing is lost, and when surrounded by 
roots inastate of activity it is wonderful how soon 
(comparatively speaking) the manurial virtue (which is 
very considerable) is extracted from it.—E. H 


—— Allshop refuse may, if cut fine enough, be dug 
into the soil at once, but of course all substances that 
have been somewhat transposed by the process of tan- 
ning are not so valuable as manure as are the trim- 
mings of skins and other animal attributes not so pre- 
pared. The cuttings may also be put into a heap in the 
open, and covered over with a few inches of soil. If 
allowed so toremain for several months the refuse will 
be found partially decomposed’ and more suitable as 
manure.—A. D. 

3654.—Drying Manure.—This is a disputed ques- 
tion (as your correspondent remarks), but I think there 
is no doubt the sooner animal droppings are absorbed by, 
and covered with the earth, the better. Drying in the 
sun cannot add to its value, on the contrary, it probably 
detracts fromit by permitting some of the manurial 
gases to escape intothe atmosphere.—E. H. 


3652.—Plants for Screens under Tall Trees. 
—Plant Yews, Hollies. Boxes, Arbutus, Mahonias, Aucu- 
bas, and afew Rhododendrons toward the outside if the 
soil is good and suitable.—E. H. 


3646.— Planting Gooseberry Trees.—Trench the 
ground up deeply, say 2 ft., manuring the bottom spit by 
mixing some manure in as the work goes on. The sur- 
face can be manured with top-dressing any time.—E. H, 


3664.—Silicate Paint.—The best paint for your con- 
servatory floor is G. C. Pulford’s Magnetic! Paint, 77, 
Cannon Street, 

—— This can be procured at the Silicate Paint Co., 
Seel Street, Liverpool; it is sold in allcolours. Ihave 
tried it on bricks, stone, cement, &c., and it answers 
well. If you give your concrete floor two coats it will 
last for years, standing either drip or damp, and will 
never come off.—J. C. KERSHAW, Chester. 


_3714.—Spinach Between Strawberries. —Miss 
E. F.—Spinach may be sown between rows of newly 
planted Strawberries 2 ft. apart without much injury to 
the Strawberries. Sow the round Spinach in March, 
and in August or September you might sow a crop of 
the Prickly Spinach for-winter and spring use. 
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3715.—Straggling Myrtles.—A. C.—Cut back in 
March or April, and keep in a greenhouse, syringing 
the plants once a day. When the new shoots are 6 in. 
or 8 in. long they may be stopped by pinching out the 
centres. You willthen soon get bushy plants. 

3716.—Passion-flower Bare at the Bottom.— 
IT planted a Passion-flower last spring which sent up two 
shoots 15 ft. high. For the first 5 ft. there are no lateral 
branches, but plenty above this: What can I do to 
make laterals spring lower down the stems?—J. H. G. 
[Cut the plant back to within 2 ft. of the soil in spring, 
and during the summer stop the points of the strongest 
shoots. ] 

3717._Plantains on Lawns—VF. 7. F.—Your,best 
way would be tohave the Plantains pulled up by the 
roots now the ground is soft. . If this be persevered.in 
through the winter and spring, and any that remain are 
now allowed to flower during summer, you will probably 
exterminate them in time. 

3718.—Marie Louise d’Uccle Pear.—Would this 
Pear succeed against an Oak fence about 6ft. high, facing 
south, clay soil? Wil the unevenness of the wood 
be injurious toits growth?—C. G. [Ifthe soil is well 
oMieatt the Pear tree would do well in the position you 
name. 

3719._Hyacinth Bulbs going Mouldy.—A 
short time’sinee, finding thattwo Hyacinth bulbs were 
going mouldy, C applied flowers of sulphur. . Ever since 
the water has smelt after standing a few days. Can you 
explain this? The water is change every three weeks. 
—T.g.8. [Place the bulbs ona pot full of Cocoa-nut 
fibre or damp sand fora week or so till they emit roots, 
then put them back into the glasses; also put a few 
pieces of charcoal in the water.] 

3720.Artichokes —F’. Z. M.—The Globe Artichoke 
is an ornamental-leaved dwart-growing plant, which 
bears large heads composed of fleshy scales. Che heads 
and stalks are cooked in various ways andeaten. The 
Jerusalem Artichoke is a plant exactly like a Sunflower, 
growing 8 ft. high, and producing tuberous knotted 
roots, which are generally boiled and mashed in the 
same way as Potatoes. 

3721,-Solanums.—Zara.—Cut the plants back in 
spring, and plant them out-of-doors in good sandy soil. 
Lift and repot in September. i 

3722, Chrysanthemums after Flowering.-— 
Ihave some good Chrysanthemums ina conservatory ; 
what is the best treatment for them when done flowering 
in order to ensure good plants for next year ?—AVE. 
[Cut them down close to the pot, and place them in a 
frame or keep them in the greenhouse. When nice 
young shoots 3 in. or 4 in. long spring from the bottom, 
take them off, and put them in small pots of sandy soil ; 
plunge in ashes in a frame, and pot on-as required, 
moving them out-of-doors in April. Throw the old 
plants away or plant them out in the garden. ] 

3793, Gloire de Dijon Rose in Greenhouse. 
—Gloire de Dijon.—Ift you are obliged to keep the pot in 
which your Rose is growing near to the hot-water pipes, 
it would be advisable to bind some hay bands round the 
pot, which keep damp to prevent the roots being dried 
up. Do not prune now, but get rid of thejgreen fly by 
dipping the shoots into Tobacco water. 

3724.-Pear for Hast Wall.—c. 4. T'.—Marie 
Louise, Doyenne du Comice, and Winter Nelis are all 
good Pears, and will succeed ona east wall. Plant now 
if the weather is open. 

9725. Rose-scented and Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums.—Brum.—These succeed well in an ordinary 
greenhouse. The best soil for them is loam and leaf- 
mould in equal parts with a little road or silver sand 
added. During summer they will grow well in the open 
air, and require liberal supplies of water; but in winter, 
unless they are in a warm temperature, the roots are best 
kept rather dry. 

3725. Forcing Asparagus.— Heartsease. — Put 
the roots in bottom-heat by all means if possible. You 
will not suceeed very well by putting them in a 
greenhouse without bottom-heat. 

3726. Dividing Forget-me-nots.—Heartsease,— 
As your plant is of a scarce sort it would be well not to 
divideit till spring. If you then take off cuttings, and 
put them in sandy soil in a warm frame or greenuhonse 
under a handglass, and take cuttings from these when 
struck, you will soon increase your stock. 

3727.—Primroses.—Will double white and mauve 
Primroses flower earlier if potted and put ina cold frame 
than they would in the open air? and will they do 
with artificial heat?—HEARTSEASE. [They will flower 
earlier in the frame than ont-of-doors. They will not 
stand much heat, but in January you may place them in 
a greenhouse or window with a view to advance their 
flowering. Look well after green fly. 

3723._Mushrooms in Cellars.—Will the manure 
for the culture of Mushrooms in cellars under dwelling- 
houses generate an objectionable smell to the rest of 
the house?—Novicr. [If you grow the Mushrooms in 
tubs or deep boxes and keep the cellar clean and the 
doors shut, we do not think there will be any smell. We 
never found any objection,to the smell of a Mushroom 
house. ] 

3729.—Violet Culture.—I have a border sloping 
south and west, protected east and north; old garden 
soil. How can [ grow Violets on it?—VIGORNIS. [Give 
it a good dressing with rotten manure, dig it deeply, 
procure some good strong plants now, and plant them in 
rows 1 ft. apart each way. They will flower in spring. 
During summer give plenty of water and cover the ground 
between the rows with rotten manure. If convenient 
select some of the best runners which will be formed, 
and peg them to the ground and remove the remainder 
When those pegged down are well rooted, sever them 
from the parent plants and make a new plantation with 
them. Do away with the old plants the following 
summer, and repeat the operation of planting young 
runners. By this means you will always have young and 
healthy plants which will flower well. ] 

3730. Heat for Cucumbers.—Constant Reader.— 
If you wish to grow Cucumbers in winter you must have 
a bottom-heat tank. Brick and cement would probably 
be the cheapest. 

3731.—-Azaleas Losing their Leaves.—J. W., 
Barnsley.—fhe plants may be dry. Soak them in atub 
of water, andif air bubbles rise out of the soil let the 
plants soak for an hour at least. 

3732.-Lime with Potting Soil.—How soon will 











potting soil be fit for use after mixing a small quantity of 
quicklime with it to kill insects? The soil lies in a dry 
shed. Would watering it be beneficial in absorbing the 
lime?—C. E. GC. {If you have only put a small quantity 
of lime, you may use the soil at once. It will not hurt 
the plants.] 

3733.—Covering Bulbs in Window Boxes.— 
I have planted my window boxes with Tulips, Jonquils, 
trocuses, and Snowdrops 2 in. deep in good soil, and 
covered them witha layer of Cocoa-nut fibre about 1 in. 
thick. I should be glad to know if I must remove this 
covering, or will the plants grow through it, which I 
should much prefer? If it must be removed, how long 
after planting should it be done? Also may I expect 
them all to bloom about the same time ?—BIRDSEYE. {Let 
the fibre remain. The time of blooming depends on the 
kinds planted. ] 

3734. Auriculas.—All the GARDENING instructions 
direct the removal of decaying foliage from Auriculas. 
As fast as I remove one decayed leaf another appears, 
and, judging by the amountof leaf on the plants now, 
my entire stock will last me about three weeks at the 
rate of one leaf per diem. Can you instruct me in my 
rapidly impoverishing state? The plants are in pots under 
a light without heat. They are rather dry.—FLOS. 
[Keep the soil just moist, and give all the air possible. 
Remove the lights altogether in fine weather. Keep the 
plants near the glass. ] 

3735.—Planting Peas and Beans.—I should be 
glad to be informed how tv prepare ground for Peas and 
Beans, and the depth and distance the same should be 
planted apart. —W.S. [Well manure and dig the ground 
during dry weather, level it, and for the Peas draw drills 
3 in. deep and 3 in. wide, and 2ft, to 4 ft. apart, accord- 
ing to the kinds sown. Early Peas should have a 
south border if possible. William the First, Ringleader, 
or First and Best require to be inrows 4 ft. apart ; Blue 
Peter, Little Gem, and several others may be 2 ft., as 
they are very dwarf. Beans, if for early use, should be 
of the Early Mazagon kinds, and be planted in double 
rows, the Beans being 3 in. apart each way, and the 
rows 2h ft.apart. After sowing a coat of coal ashes 
put along the rows } in. or more in thickness will help 
to guard the seed from mice. If the Peas are rolled in 
red lead before being sown, mice will not be so liable to 
attack them.] 

3736.—Seedling Gloxinias.—I have a number of 
seedling Gloxinias, many of which appear to be dying. 
What part of the greenhouse, and what treatment is 
best to keep them through the winter?—ALPHA. _ [If 
they have good bulbs keep them on a dry shelf in a 
warm part of the greenhouse, but if they are only small 
plants recently raised from seed, you must keep them 
growing in a moist, warm temperature, ] 

3737.—Trenching, Ridging, dsc.—R. H. D.—This 
means digging the groundtwo or more spits deep, and 
turning the soil from the top into the bottom, and bring- 
ing the bottom soil to the top. Ridging is better than 
rough digsing. It consists in throwing the soil into 
a series of ridges about 3 ft. apart. 

3738.—Untruitful Pear Tree.—I have a Pear tree 
which for some years has borne no fruit, and for the last 
two years made no shoots more than 2 1n. or 3 in, long. 
It isa dwarf standard, and the branches are very thickly 
set with old shoots afew inches long. What will bring it 
back to bearing?—R. H.D. [Thin out the branches, and 
give a good coating of rotten manure.] 

3739—Pruning Rose Trees —The shoots of my 
Rose trees are 15 in. to 20 in. long and bare at the bot- 
tom, Will cutting them off half way do any harm now? 
will it induce buds to break out lower down?—R. H. D. 
[Thin out the head, and shorten the shoots back to three 
or four eyes J 

3740._Grafting Old Pear Trees.—I have in my 
garden a Pear tree about 20 ft. high ; it has borne no fruit 
during. the last three years, for which time I have 
ocenpied the house. Iam told that the fruit, when it 
bears any, is only fit for cooking. Would you advise me 
to cut off the branches and graft it afresh? and if so, 
when and with what kind?—A. MILLARD. [We would 
advise youto get some good gardener to cut back the 
tree and graft it for you. Duchesse d’Angouléme, Glou 
Morceau, or Winter Nelis are good kinds, and bear well 
on standards.] 

3741.—Pruning a Young Vine.—I planted a 
Royal Muscadine Vine in a cool greenhouse last April ; 
when planted it had one branch. It has grown well, 
sending ten branches out of the sides of main branch of 
medium length, andstrong. Am I to cut these off at the 
bottom close, or leave four or five eyes? Is now the time 
to prune it?—E. M. [Prune the side branches in to two 
eyes. Now is a good time if the leaves have fallen and 
the wood is ripe.] 

3742.—Protecting Budded Roses.—I have a lot 
of Roses that were budded last July. Some have grown 
outa little, and some have not. The two last winters 
were so severe that I lost many Roses, and I am 
afraid I shall lose these if not protected. They are in 
Derbyshire.—E. M. [Put a little straw or Fern round 
the heads.] 

3743. Ferns in Rooms.—I have a small fernery in 
a room where fire and gas are used. Last summer I had 
it filled with Ferns, but the soil in the pots became 
mouldy and the fronds died off ; they got plenty of venti- 
lation every morning. Will the dry atmosphere of the 
room injure them? There was never any evaporation on 
the class. -MOTHERWELL. [The gas and dry air would 
injure them. You should give them air by day, and shut 
them up after sprinkling them with a little tepid water 
before the gasis lit. Becareful how you water at this 
time of year.] 

3744.—Celery and’ Cauliflowers:.—I am having a 
small frame made in which it is my intention to grow early 
Cauliflower and Celery plants for own use, and the 
surplus for sale. As this will be my first attempt to 
manage aframe, I should be glad if you would put me 
in the right way.—THOMAS JACKSON. [Harly in Febru- 
ary fill the frame with stable manure and leaves, which 
well tread down. The frame must be nearly full after 
treading to allow of the material settling down. In 
the course of a week, put 1 in. of fine soil on the top, and 
sow Harly London Cauliflower. Keep close until the 
plants are up, then give all the air possible, When large 
enough to handle, prick out the plants into a border 
of good soil where they can be protected during severe 
weather bya mat. Then sow in your frame Sandring- 








ham, Incomparable, Solid Red, or other good kinds of 
Celery. When the plants are up, prick them out in the 
frame 3in. apart, and give all the air possible. Plant 
out in trenches when the weather is mild enough for that 
operation.] 

3745.—Fuchsias in Plant Case.—I have a few 
Fuchsias (in a plant case projecting from the window) 
which I have dried off, but this last week they have 
started to bud again. May I re-pot and allow them to 
erow?or what must I do? Imay add that I have a 
heating apparatus in the case.—MOTHERWELL, [You 
should prune them back slightly and re-pot, and if you 
can keep a temperature of 50°, they will go on all right.] 

3745,Cucumbers and Tomatoes for Market. 
—Subscriber.—A full account is given in Shaw's London 
Market Gardens,” 2s. 9d., post free from our office. 

3747. -Wintering Plants.—Having some Poly- 
anthuses, London Pride, &c., and my experience being 
that they do not survive the winter here if left in the 
open, how shall I preserve them?— J, HARRISON. (Lift 
them and pot them, and place them in a frame; they 
will come in well for window decoration in early spring, 
and may be again planted out after flowering.] 

3748.—_Fellowship of Horticultural Society.— 
How can a fellowship be obtained of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society?—H. R. B. [Apply to the secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton. ] 

3749. Cutting Hollies.—S. P. A.—You may cut 
your Hollies now, but it would be better to leave then 
till March or April. Cuttings should be put in in Sep- 
tember or October. 

3750.—Neglected Strawberry Plants.—S. P. A. 
Give them a coat of rotten manure, and in July pro- 
cure fresh runners, and make a new bed, 

3751.—Broad-leaved Myrtle.—Captain A,—It 
you prune it well back in April or May it will break into 
fresh growth, and if this gets wellripened by the sun it 
will probably flower. 

3752.--Treatment of Lilies and other Bulbs. 
Ought Liliums of various kinds just received from a nur- 
seryman to be potted at once to bloom in the summer 
in a greenhouse? if so, when potted what treatment 
will they require? Also Gladiolus bulbs for autumn 
flowering out-of-doors; ought they to be potted or planted? 
Also, whether Musk Hyacinths are valuable and rare ?and 
whether they are very small bulbs?and what treatment 
do they require ?—E. A. [Pot the Lilies at once in well- 
drained pots of sandy loam, rotten manure, and a little 
peat if convenient. Bury the bulbs about 2 in. below 
the soil, and place the pots ina cool greenhouse or frame. 
Do not water till growth commences, unless the soil gets 
very dry. Ifyou do not fill the pots more than three- 
parts fullof soil, you can earth up with good rich ma- 
terial when the pots are full of roots. Plant Gladioli 
in April or May. Keep them in a dry cool place till 
wanted, Musk Hyacinths may be planted now. | They 
are very pretty either in the open ground or in pots. 
The bulbs are small and not expensive. ] 

3753.—Potting Chrysanthemums.—Is it to® 
late to pot Chrysanthemums, or had f better let them re- 
main in the ground until the spring?—¥, E. {it the 
buds have not commenced to expand, you may lift the 
plants and pot them. Give a good watering, and syring 
overhead daily fora week. Place them ina cool, airy 
greenhouse. In spring take cuttings and grow young 
plants ; they are much better than old ones,] 

3754.—Spireeas.—Abont amonth since I took up some 
Spireas, potted them, and placed them in a cool green- 
house. The leaves are now turning yellow, Can yon tell 
me the reason? —F. E. [Spiraea japonica is a deciduous 
plant and loses its leaves in autumn; Remove the leaves 
as they wither, and new ones will soon be produced.] 

3755.—Culture of Ch rysanthemums.—Z. M.H. 
—Seyeral long articles have been given on the subject 
in GARDENING from time to time, and doubtless before 
the time arrives for propagation we shall give further 
information. Now isa good time to visit the shows, 
&e., and select what kinds you require. 

3756. ‘Tulips in Window Box.—l have some 
Tulips ina window box partly shade t by the window ? 
ought I to water from time to time when the soil is dry? 
E. M. H. [Yes, when the soil gets very dry ; but do not 
give too much till growth commences. ] 

3757.-Treatment of Cinerarias and Primulas. 
—I have some good plants of these, which were raised 
from seed in May last. Up to the present I have been 
nipping the blooms from the Primulas, and some of the 
main stems of the Cinerarias have been cut down to 
make them bushy. Shall I place the plants ina heated 
frame to bring them into bloom? T do not want to force 
them, but fear they will not come on right without heat. 
I keep them in cold frames and windows protected from 
frost, as I have not a greenhouse. —SAXON. [Do not stop 
the main shoots of the Cinerarias; you will spoil the 
plants. Such practice is very well with plants raised from 
cuttings but seedlings if well grown are usually bushy 
with stopping. Keep the plants in a frame from which 
frost is well excluded, and use fire-heat only when 
absolutely necessary. The Primulas want a little more 
heat and a drier atmosphere. Give air at every favour- 
able opportunity, and keep the plants near the glass.] 

Names of Plants.—WM. 7. L. — Anemones. We 
can only insert your communicationas an advertisement. 
J. H. C.—Pearly Aloe. —— Blackpool Subscriber.— 
Apparently Convolvulus Soldanella, but cannot tell ac- 
curately from such material.——Zara.—We do not know 
the plant from the m iterial sent. 

Flower Stakes.—R. B.—See our advertisement, 
columns. 1 " 

Harroviensis.—Saxifrage of some kind. Send again 
when in flower. ; 

Cucumber Growing.—D. T.—Shaw’s ‘‘ London 
Market Gardens” would probably suit you. Price 
23 9d., post free from our office. 

W. F., Lancashire.—We cannot name the bulb with- 
out seeing leaves or flowers. ; 

India-rubber Plant.—@. R. S.—Ficus elastica is 
the botanical name of this plant. 

Delphinium Belladonna.—Ama teur.—Mr. Parker, 
of Tooting, mentions this kind in his catalogue, 

Book on Table Decorations.—W. J.—‘‘ Floral 
Decorations for the Dwelling House,” by Annie Hassard, 
post free, 5s. 4d. from our office, 
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QUERIES. 


3758.—_Ferns for Miniature Fernery.—Under 
the head of ‘‘ Town Gardening” (Nov. 6), a few hints on 
the formation of rockeries, and more especially on the 
cultivation of Ferns under glass, are given. Will the 
writer of this article or any one else kindly inform me 
the names of the dwarf varieties distinct from the larger 
kinds which can be suitably arranged in such 4 place ? 
and if it is intended to plant them out in suitable com- 
post or grow themin pots? which way would answer 
the best? Also if any of the greenhouse varieties would 
thrive and stand the winter without any artificial heat? 
also the names of any Mosses that would do amongst the 
Ferns, soas to form a miniature Fernery under glass, say 
for a frame 4 ft. deep and 8 ft. wide ?—C. B, : 

3759.-Heating by Hot Air.—I purpose carrying 
hot air from a chamber behind a kitchen fire to a con- 
servatory in order to heat it. Perhaps some reader 
could tell me if it would be deleterious in any way to the 
plants, and would be likely to prove effectual. —H. B. 

3760.—Forget-me-nots for Pot Culture.—Can 
any one tell me which is the best Forget-me-not for pot 
culture, and how best grown?—S. L. erg 

3761.—_Wintering Hyacinthus candicans.— 
Will any one tell methe best way of wintering the bulbs 
of Hyacinthus candicans? They are in an open border 
where they flowered well, and are 6 ft. high.—E. E. W. 

3762.—Climbers for Covering Trellis Work. 
—I wish tocover a trellis facing south-east with creepers 
that would grow quickly and would be green most of 
the year to forma screen. Lshall be obliged by any one 
naming suitable plants.—S. M. 

3763.—Moss and Fruit Trees.—My Gooseberry 
trees, and also nearly all my other fruit trees, are 
covered over with a green Moss. Can any one give mea 
remedy?—J. J. 

3764.—-Marechal Niel Rose.—I have a Maréchal 
Niel Rose which was two years in the garden, where it 
grew pretty well, but never bloomed. I was told by a 
gardener that it would not bloom this far north in the 
open. I took it in last winter, and put it ina large pot ; it 
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difficult to erect one which will work with as 
little inconvenience. I have made these instruc- 
tions as plain as possible in the hope that 
amateurs may try the experiment, as, being in 
no way complicated, the materials are easily 
obtained, and the working simple enough. To 
anyone not able tofully understand these matters 
I shall be pleased to give further information. 


Newt. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT A SELF-ACTING 
FOUNTAIN FOR THE AQUARIUM. 


A FOUNTAIN is indeed a very pretty and pleasing 
feature in connection with the aquarium, or ina 
window garden, Fern case, or rockery, always 
being agreeable to the eye, and suggestive of 
coolness in hot weather. There are many and 
varied ways of constructing it, but if the work 
be entrusted to one whose trade is partly in 
connection with such operations the cost be- 
comes far more than is the case whena fountain 



































has grown well thissummer, but no sign of bloom ; now 
it has done growing, as the leaves are falling off. It has 
three long shoots, one being 13 ft. long. Should I stop 
these shoots or not? They are very small and wiry for 
about 2 ft.—D. W. 

3765.—Brandy Mint.—Is there such a plant or herb 
as Brandy Mint? If so, can any one inform me where I 
can get the seed of the same 7?—H. DYER. 

3766.—Preventing Tree Stumps from Grow- 
jng.—Will any reader kindly say by what means cut 
down trees may be kept from shooting again? I have 
tried painting them with gas tar, but without effect.— 
SUBSORIBER. 

3767.-Unfruitful Walnut and Mulberry 
Trees.—I have in my garden a Walnut and a Mulberry 
tree, the former being about fourteen years, and the 
latter about sixteen years old, neither of which ever pro- 
duced fruit. The trees leaf well, and appear quite 
healthy. Ineed hardly say the climate of Queenstown is 
very mild, and one would imagine such trees should do 
well here. Perhaps some reader could kindly give me a 
hint as to treatment.—W. C. 8, 

3768.—Uses of Logwood.—Having a quantity of 
logwood and fastic which has been used for dyeing pur- 
poses, I should be glad to know if I could turn it to any 
use in the garden.—J. T. M. 

3769. —- Cockscombs in Dwelling-houses.— 
Could Cockscombs and the Sensitive Plant be raised 
from seed in a dwelling-house? if so, will some reader 
kindly give me instruction how to proceed ?—W. S. 

3770.—Anemones.—I wish to plant some Anemones. 
Last year my bulbs were quite a failure. Will any 
reader give me directions as to time of planting, treat- 
ment, &c.? Mine is a garden now considerably sur- 
rounded by houses, though with very open ground just 
beyond ; south of London, tolerably sunny; soil fairly 
rich, well drained loam, not very stiff.—ANEMONRE. 

3771.—Rustic Work.—Will some reader kindly in- 
form me what glue and cement is used in making rustic 
vases, &c., that will resist damp, and the probable cost 
per lb. of same? Also would a coating of pitch or coal 
tar inside vases injure the roots of plants? I have seen 
vases in virgin cork finished off with a kind of plaster, 
coloured, and varnished. What plaster and varnish is 
nsed? and are the colours mixed up with oil or water ?— 
Ws: 

3772.—Roses in Pots.—I have Gloire de Dijon, 
Maréchal Niel, Dr. Andry, John Hopper, Fisher Holmes 
Roses on their own roots, or budded very low. They are 
as bushes now out-of-doors, where they have been since 
midsummer. What is the next thing to be done to 
them? I thought of bringing Maréchal Niel into a little 
heat to start it on ; is that right? If so, what is to be 
done to it first as to pruning, repotting, top-dressing, 
&c.2—A. B.T. 

3773. — Cropping a Garden.—Having taken a 
piece of Grass land, 50 yards by 18 yards, which I am 
now digging up for garden purposes, about one-fourth 
for flowers, the other for vegetables, I should be glad if 
any reader would give me a list of the best kind of 
flowers to cut for bouquets for next spring and summer, 
Also, I should be glad of a little instruction with regard 
to the vegetable portion, as I am a new beginner; as my 
income is small, I thought I might increase it by means 
of the garden, having about three or four days per week 
at my disposal.—HopPEFUL. 

3774.—Passiflora coerulea —I have one of these in 
a 6-in. pot, trained in a sitting-room window. It is now 
about 6 ft. high—only one long stem. How has it to be 
treated? Must it remain in its present pot? and should 
it be cut down or not ?—J. C., Whitley. 

3775.—Lilium Washingtonianum.—I have a 
bulb of this Lily which I purchased last month. I have 
planted it in a 6-in. pot, using a soil composed of good 
fibry loam, with some sand, peat, and leaf-mould added. 
The pot has been placed in acold frame, Messrs. Barr 
& Sugden’s catalogue says: ‘‘ Washingtonianum comes 
from a very high elevation, where the summer is short 
and hot and the winter severe.” From this [ would 
infer that the pot containing the bulb would be best out- 
of-doors in the snow and frost. Will some reader kindly 
advise me as to its treatment 7—SAXon. 





BEES. 
is made by one’s self with simple materials. A ae 
fountain constructed in the following manner 
has worked so successfully, and with so trifling 
a trouble, that many readers of GARDENING 
may like to know how it was done. I must not 


forget to mention, however, that it is fitted up 


in close proximity to the tank which is supplied |anq « Apiary” that he should not feed until 
with water for household purposes, so that a| March next. This really is absurd advice, for 
good supply is always at hand and easy Of | the poor bees if short of food may all die in the 
access, and unless anyone who may be inclined | meantime. It is wisest to feed now ; during the 
to construct one after my directions have this present open weather the bees are all active, 
advantage more difficulty will be found in making | and not only want food, but if not fed will be 
1b purely self-acting. , I procured an arrowroot consuming what honey they may have stored, 
tin (a large biscuit tin answers quite as well) | for the past season has not been a good one for 


and a penny tin funnel; in the bottom of the| honey gathering, although much better than 
arrowroot tin I cut a round hole, a } in. smaller | Jagt year was. But ‘‘ Bar Frame’s” advice to 


than the wide end of the funnel, and soldered | feeq°go that only one bee at a time can be fed 
this latter article over the hole, making it per- | is yeally too ridiculous. If in a strong stack 
fectly water-tight. The small end of the funnel there are 10,000 insects, what chance have all 
just takes } in. lead pipe, one end of which is| the rest when only one bee at a time can get 
inserted and soldered in it, and carried to the| food, In feeding now and for the past few weeks 
middle of the fish tank described on page 241, | with pure loaf-sugar syrup, I use broad-mouth 
No. 70, of GARDENING, the other end running pickle bottles, and tie over these pieces of clean 
up the centre of a conical-shaped piece of work | tine muslin, twice or thrice folded. Through 
composed of Virgin cork, which is fastened by | this the syrup percolates steadily and certainly, 
good Portland cement to an oblong Square stone, | and quite 25 to 30 bees can feed at once. The 
2 in. in thickness, and which is covered with ( bottles need re-filling every third or fourth day. 
pieces of coke, shells, cinders, and broken brick, | with plenty of food in the hive the insects are 
all cemented together as rustically as possible, | not only safe from hunger, but are also more 
and which prevents the cork from rising. The fully protected from cold, asthefullcomb admits 
end of the pipe running up the centre is on a| the presence of less air than an empty comb 
level with the edge of the conical rockwork, the | does, besides presenting greater obstruction to 
top of which is 24 in. from the water's surface. | the action of external cold. It is not well to 
A tight-fitting cap is placed on this end of the promote artificial heat, but it is good to afford 
pipe. with one, two, or more (as may be desired) | the hives shelter from cold and rain. This done, 
finely-drilled holes, thus forming the jets. The | and with a good store of food, there is little 
entire length of the supply pipe and the height | doubt but that next spring the insects will give 
of the tank depends, of course, upon the alti- a good account of themselves, and repay in strong 


tude it is desired the jet should reach, as, swarms the aid given them now.—A. D 
with a very fine single one, water will almost if : ha 


not quite find its own level when the tank is 







Feeding Bees.—The old axiom that there 
is wisdom in a multiplicity of counsellors does 
not seem to apply to advice relating to bees. 
What must ‘‘A Weaver” think when he finds 
‘‘Bar Frame” advising him to feed bees now, 




























































































































full, the weight of water being considerable. 
But if a small brass tap is soldered in the pipe 
at some convenient place the height to which 
the water may be thrown can be regulated at 
will. 

Whatever the fountain is fitted to there must 
be a waste pipe. As I mentioned before, the 
tank made in the manner described is fitted up 
close to that which is filled every day from the 
waterworks, therefore no difficulty is experienced 
in keeping my own filled continually, which is 
done with a syphon, the large pipe of which is 
%in., and the small one 4in. One end of the 
pipe is let down into the tank to within 3 in. of 
the bottom, a small piece of perforated zine being 
attached to prevent anything going up the pipe 
and stopping the flow of water, and the other 
end is pinched up to the same size as the foun- 
tain jet; itis bent over the wall and conducted 
to my own supply tank 1 in. below the top, and 
turned in slightly, so that when the air is drawn 
out and the water enters this syphon it can 
scarcely be heard running, neither does it come 
in at any greater speed than it passes out at the 
jet. The smaller pipe of the syphon is suffi- 
ciently long to enable me to reach its end with 
ease, and by first filling the small tank and then 
drawing the water through the syphon the 
supply is continual. A small water-tight cap 
fits on the end of the small syphon pipe. By 
blowing vigorously into the syphon the water 
ceases to run in directly it is heard to bubble. 

Thus it will be seen that this fountain can be 
entirely self-acting as long as the water in the 
larger cistern reaches the syphon and is once 
set at work. But it must be remembered that 
the smaller reservoir must be lower in position 
than the larger, otherwise it will be impossible 
to get the water to run in satisfactorily. My 


own fountain fitted up in this way will play day 


and night fora whole week, or as long as desired, 


and does not cause the slightest trouble in any 


way, and the expense has only been a few shil- 
lings. But for those who are not provided with 


a supply of water close at hand it may be more 









POULTRY. 


Fowl Keeping in Small Spaces.—I 
have read with much interest ‘‘,T. F.’s” com- 
munication on this subject in GARDENING, 
October 30, and as I keep both sorts, dark 
Brahmas and Cochins, can fully endorse his 
remarks on their dirty habits and perpetual 
tendency to set. I have also had some experi- 
encewith Hamburghs, though not at my present 
residence, and judged they were the least able 
of any to bear confinement, requiring a grass 
run and plenty of it, and the most liable to 
that curse of the poultry yard—roup, I intend 
getting rid of my present stock, and thought of 
giving the Dorking a trial, but should much 
prefer the non-setting kind, as that would better 
meet my requirements, Can ‘‘T. F.” give me 
any further information on the subject? The 
Space at my command is an irregular piece 
fenced off at the bottom of my garden, 40 ft. 
long, 22 ft. at the wider end, diminishing to 
10 ft. at the narrower and lower end; there is a 
fall of about 18 in. in the whole length, and the 
house and sheltered run occupy the upper 
side, the other three being enclosed by a fence 
about 5 ft. high. The whole surface has been 
dug up and asphalted, so that all rain and 
water runs off quickly. I have a pit sunk on 
one side in which is put dead leaves, grass 
cuttings, and other garden refuse; and also a 
dust and broken brick and mortar heap. Would 
the black Hamburghs thrive in such a place? and 
would they not readily fly over the fence, even 
with one wing cut? are they hardier than the 
gold and silver-pencilled varieties? and where 
is the best place to obtain them ?—J. B. M. 

Moorhen (Gallinula chloropus) in Gar- 
dens.—Will any of your readers inform me how I 
can catch these birds? and what fo0d I am to give them 
to draw them to my traps? or whatever other means 
may be devised for their capture? Should you not like 
to answer this in your journal, as I know the birds are 
favourites with many people, perhaps some of your cor- 


respondents will answer me by private letter.—O, THUR- 
NALL, Whittlesford, near Cambridge. 
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IMPROVED FRUIT TREE 
TRAINING. 





Fruit culture being now so important a 
matter, any way of planting which com- 
bines economy with efficiency will, doubt- 
less, be readily adopted by fruit growers. 
Our illustration represents a method of 
planting and training fruit trees which 
anyone possessing a fair-sized garden might 
copy with advantage. The trees are, as 
will be seen, trained to a light trellis, the 
supports of which are of T iron, placed: at 
intervals of about 20 ft. Along these sup- 
ports are fastened horizontal wires, 2 ft. 
apart, the trellis being about 10 ft. high. 
These trellises are placed about 12ft. apart, 
or, if the trees are trained higher than 
10ft., more width must be allowed. A good 
guide in this respect will be to always 


plant a little wider apart than the height of | 
'Bergamotte de Hsperen, 


the trellis, so that one row of trees will not 
shade the other. 
Strong wires are 
strained across the 
tops of the trel- 
lises to hold them 
together. The trees 
are planted 3 ft. or 
4ft. apart, and each 
tree has 5 branches 
trained upwards by 
means of willows 
or deal _ sticks, 
which are removed 
when the branches 
have reached the 
top of the trellis, 
ample support be- 
ing then afforded 
by the horizontal 











home consumption. Among early market 
Pears ripe in July and August may be men- 
tioned, Beurré de l’Assomption, a large- 
sized, lemon-yellow kind; Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, and Madame Treyve. These are 
succeeded by Citron des Carmes, a medium- 
sized fruit and an abundant bearer; Belle 
et Bonne, Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré Super- 
fin, Fondante d’Automne, Gratioli of Jersey, 
Hazel, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie 
Louise @’Uccle, Autumn Nelis, and Seckle. 
These keep up a supply till the end of 
October, after which come into use until 
Christmas, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter 
Nelis, Napoleon, Marie Louise, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, Doyenné du Comice, Althorp 
Orassane, Colmar d’Aremberg, Bishop’s 
Thumb, Beurré Léon le Clere, Beurré 
Hardy, Beurré de Capiaumont, Beurré 
Clairgeau, Beurré Bosc, and Beurré Bache- 
lier. Amongst kinds which come into use 
after the new year has set in may be named 





wires. Our illus- 














tration on page 
473 shows the de- 
tails of the plan 
on which the trellis 
is constructed. In 
order to economise 
space, Dwarf Cor- 
don Apples on the 
Paradise Stock are 
planted between 
the rows of Espa- 
liers, and between 
the Cordons might be planted early Straw- 
berries, or similar crops. The advantages 
of this plan of training are—first, the trel- 
lises are cheaply made and durable, giving 
no further trouble after being once erected ; 
second, the trees, by being trained in an 
upright direction, will cover the trellis in 
three years if good trees be secured and 
well planted at starting; third, a large 
quantity of the best market Pears may be 
grown in a small space, and the Cordon 
Apples will also yield heavy crops of fine 
fruit. In regard to soil and planting, we 
have so recently given long articles on the 
subject that it is unnecessary to refer to it 
here, and last week we gave an engraving 
of Pear trees for high walls, with notes on 
their culture. The remarks there made are 
equally applicable to the requirements of 
the form of treenow under notice. It may, 
however, be well to give a short list of the 


best market Pears, as these, as a rule, are! 


the most useful kinds to grow, even for 


—_— . 


IMPROVED ESPALIER FRUIT TREE TRAINING. 


Trellis 10ft. high, with supports of T iron and horizontal lines of galvanised wire. 
Cordon Apple Trees on Paradise Stock between Espaliers. 














Horticultural Society at South Kensington 
during the months of March and April, 
collections of Apples, both dessert and 
culinary, so well kept as_ to lead one to 
wonder how it is the fruit look as fresh and 
plump in spring as in October and 
November. Mr. Ford’s method is both 
simple and efficacious. He may be said to 
commence by thoroughly cleansing his 
fruit room each year shortly before the 
Ayples have to be placed in it, giving the 
wails a good coating of whitewash, and 
thoroughly cleaning the shelves. Then he 
is very careful that each sort is quite ready 
for picking when the gathering takes place. 
The fruit is stored when it is quite dry, and 
handled with the greatest care. On the 
shelves the fruit is placed in two layers, and 
no straw is used. Plenty of airis kept in 
by night as well as by day, and the venti- 
lators are closed only when hard frost 





Glout Morceau, | 


threatens. Mr. Ford is a great believer in 
keeping his fruit room thoroughly airy, and 
as cool as possible; 
and we are bound 
to state we have 
known warm, close 
fruit rooms, in 
which the fruit 
kept very indiffe- 
rently indeed. In- 
deed, Mr. Ford’s 
plan may be said 
to be free from any 
“coddling”  pro- 
cesses; at the same 
time, handling the 
fruit is resorted to 
only when abso- 
lutely necessary. 
Gentle handling is 
a matter of much 
more importance 
in keeping fruit 





than many ima- 











Knight’s Monarch, and Easter Beurré. 
Many other kinds are aiso grown for 
market, but these form the chief supply. 
The Pitmaston is a new Pear of large size 
which has lately been grown for market. 
In flavour it resembles Marie Louise, but 
as a market Pear it is inferior to that kind. 
It comes into use during October and 
November. 





Large Pears.— Several persons have sent 
you accounts of their Pears; let me give 
you mine. I gathered a short time back 18 
Catillac Pears, the united weights of which 
amounted to 184 lbs. Of these, the heaviest 
weighed, respectively, 1 lb. 93 0z., 1 lh. 44 02z., 
1 lb. 3} 0z., 1lb. 24 0z., and 1lb.20z. There 
is no better baking Pear than the Catillac. 
—H. G. M., Michelmersh Rectory. 

How to Keep Apples during the 
Winter.—Mr. Sidney Ford, of The Gardens, 
Leonardslee, Horsham, is in the habit of | 





sending to the meetings of the Royal! 


gine. Pears are 
managed in the 
same way as 
Apples, and they 
also keep wonder- 
fully well. Though 
the Apple crop 
proved this year 
better generally 
than it has for a 
few years past, many good standard sorts 
are scarce, and commanding good prices. 
When fruit is scarce every precaution 
should be taken to preserve it as long as 
possible, and in the belief that the fore- 
going rules may be of service Just now, 
they are set down.—R. D. 

Pruning Fruit Bushes.—The plan of 
cutting the young wood of Gooseberries 
and Currants close in to the main shoots, 
and leaving nothing but a few young 
spurs, is the mode of pruning most com- 
monly practised, but it is questionable 
whether or not this is the best way of 
pruning to secure fine crops. I have tried 
bushes side by side pruned in this way, and 
otners in which was left a good quantity 
of young wood, and the latter invariably 
bore the best crops, both as regards 
quantity aud quality. Cutting most of 
the young wood off limits the fruit- 
bearing proportions of a tree very much, 
andI could name a good many instances 
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in which aged bushes were killed alto- 
gether by annually persisting in cutting away 
all the young wood. The worst and common 
way of pruning bush fruits is to cut in all the 
side shoots to one eye or two from the old wood, 
anda finish off by cutting the leading or top shoot 
some 2 in. long. The best and most fruit is 
produced by the few young buds that are left, 
and anyone may understand that to leave more 
young buds would be a certain means of ensur- 
ing more fruit. Besides, to keep up the strength 
of a bush or tree, it is necessary that young 
wood should be allowed to develop itself in 
some way or other, but, as a rule, this is not 
taken into consideration. I have said that close 
cutting in is the worst way of pruning. Now, 
T consider the best way to be never to leave the 
wood too close together; leave the young 
shoots at least 4 in. long, and the top or 
leading shoot 10 in. or 12 in. long. Cut out 
some of the old branches every year, and allow 
one or two of the strongest of the young ones to 
take their places. Let those interested in the 
matter try this plan, and observe the result. The 
finest crops of Gooseberries and Ourrauts which 
I have ever seen were growing in a garden not 
far from where I now am. The bushes had been 
allowed to grow so freely that they were in the 
form of small trees; the branches were not 
crowded, and the fine, large fruit was hanging 
in closely-packed rows and clusters, some 6 ft. in 
length. I am strongly of opinion that where 
the close cutting in of Apple and Pear trees is 
practised, as it is in many places, it is as 
injurious to the trees in the way of producing 
canker and other diseases and short crops as itis 
in the case of Gooseberries and Currants.—- 
AMATEUR. 


PLUMS AND APRICOTS. 

In districts where the Apricot generally fails 
on the open wall it may often be seen flourish- 
ing against the gable end of « warmly-situated 
cottage or farm-house. The chief drawbacks to 
the successful cultivation of Apricots are un- 
suitable soil and an unfavourable climate—the 
latter usually exercising more influence than 
the former. But soil that is unsuitable may in 
a limited space be modified and altered in cha- 
racter at a trifling expense, while climate may, 
to a certain extent, be ameliorated by shelter 
and selection of the most favourable sites for 
planting. The walls of any dwelling or stable 
are more warmly situated, and consequently 
enjoy a better climate than most garden walls, 
especially where the latter are of a considerable 
length, with no arrangement, either temporary 
or otherwise, to counteract the effects of 
ia keen cold currents that rush along their 
sides. 

Planting.—In planting Apricots or other 
fruit trees against either cottages or farm 
buildings the soil should first be thoroughly 
broken up at least 6 ft. in width from the wall, 
and 2ft. deep. If of fairly good quality, that 
is, neither clay nor sand, nor one in which 
either predominate to an injurious extent, and 
if the subsoil be dry, which in most cases it 
would be close to a dwelling-house, the trees 
may be safely planted without any addition 
whatever ; and the fact of the soil having been 
previously unoccupied by fruit trees will make 
their early growth rapid and vigorous. On 
very retentive soils, in order to ensure the 
health and fruitfulness of the tree, it will be 
better to be content with a shallower border, 
and that might be raised 6in. or so above the 
ordinary ground-level. Concrete 4 in, indepth 
should be placed over the bottom of the hole, 
resting on the firm, unmoved subsoil, to keep 
the roots from penetrating it, and to compel 
them to take a horizontal direction. Some 
efforts should be made to renew a portion of 
the soil where it is bad, and there is scarcely a 
place where a few barrowfuls of fresh turfy soil 
may not be had if looked sharply after. Whilst 
speaking of shallow borders, I may say who- 
ever adopts them should see that the trees do 
not suffer from drought inadry season. The 
necessity for this has often been overlooked, 
and the trees have become stunted and starved 
without the cause being suspected. No doubt 
deep rooting, even on good soils, is a disad- 
vantage in some respects, for the nearer the 
roots are to the surface the more manageable is 
the tree. 

Mulching and Watering must not, 
however, be neglected, more especially when 








the trees are heavily cropped. It need hardly 
pe stated that as water enters largely into the 
composition of all fruits, unless it is freely 
given in hot summers, the fruit must be small. 
It is the same with cultivated fruits as with 
domesticated animals; when in a wild state 
they can cater for themselves, but under more 
artificial conditions and circumstances their 
wants must be provided for. 

Training.—The best form of training for all 
stone fruits is what is commonly termed the fan 
shape, and although we may take it as a general 
principle that the less the knife be applied to 
Apricots the better, still the tree must be headed 
back in its early stages to insure the necessary 
breaks for clothing the bottom ; if this be not 
done the bottom of the wall will always remain 
indifferently furnished. Experience has proved 
that a good deal may be accomplished in train- 
ing by keeping the middle of the tree always 
open, thus diverting the sap as much as possible 
to the lower limbs. 

Top-dressing.—Often where Apricot and 
other stone fruit trees have been indifferently 
progressing, a dressing of lime and soot over the 
borders and lightly forked in has been found of 
great service to them. Lime rubble from old 
buildings might with advantage be mixed with 
the soil in planting young trees of Apricots, 
Peaches, and Plums, as these fruits do best in a 
calcareous soil, and soot is a stimulant especially 
invigorating and suitable without encouraging 
grossness of habit. It isalso avery good remedy 
for nearly all insect pests, and may either be 
mixed with soft water, and syringed over the 
trees, or the trees may be dusted with it in dull, 
showery weather. Of course this mode of ap- 
plication is not suitable after the fruit has 
reached a good size. But if insects be well kept 
down in spring, as they ought to be, there will 
be no necessity for using it afterwards. 

Pruning.—There are two main principles 
adopted by different cultivators in pruning and 
training the Apricot, Peach, and Plum with a 
view to fruitfulness: One is to rely chiefly or 
wholly upon young wood laid in annually, and 
to disbud or remove all foreright shoots when 
only 1 in. or 2 in. long ; and the other, whilst 
not ignoring the expediency and the necessity 
for laying in young wood wherever there is 
room, consists in taking the chief crop from 
spurs growing on the front of the branches 
which have been encouraged to develop them- 
selves by the system of pinching and pruning 
adopted. The latter is the plan most generally 
practised, and will, I think, be found most 
suitable for those who have not had the ad- 
vantage of a special training in fruit culture. 
Whether it be on artificial or natural spurs, 
we have all one object in view, viz., to secure 
a crop of fruit, and that system that gives us 
the best chance of success with the least trouble 
must be undoubtedly the right one to adopt. 
But in either case the necessity for disbudding 
exists, and ought to be carefully attended to. 
Where the crop is taken indiscriminately from 
spurs, both on the young and old branches, the 
disbudding in spring should be limited to thin- 
ning out the young shoots that push in profusion 
all over the tree. This should be done when the 
shoots are an inch or so long, when they can 
easily be rubbed off with the thumb and finger 
without running any risk of leaving any per- 
manent wound in the bark of the branch ; 
pinching or summer pruning will afterwards be 
an important item in successful management, 

Plums.—There is scarcely any fruit so 
accommodating as to soil or situation as the 
Plum, and not only has it these advantages, 
but if the fruit be thinned out when the trees 
are overloaded, and only known good and 
prolific kinds planted, it is a profitable crop 
to grow. The Plum tree is not so long-lived as 
the Apple or Pear, but it comes sooner into 
bearing. The wind is often destructive to old 
standard trees, for as age creeps on them the 
branches become more brittle. When this is 
the case if the main trunk be healthy, I have 
often seen new life and vigour infused into old 
trees by heading them down, as they break 
readily outof the old wood. Ifthisheading-down 
process be extended over two or three years, 
the trees will scarcely feel the check, and the 
gradual thinning will prevent the total loss of 
the crop, as the. young wood on an_old_ tree 
commences bearing immediately. But dwarf 
trees are the best to plant in small gardens; 


they bear well when trained in the bush or| 
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pyramidal form, and small or moderate-sized 
trees are easily protected when. large trees 
must take their chance. So far as profit is 
concerned, I believe a plantation of Victoria 
Plums will yield a larger return for the out- 
lay than any other crop, but for home con- 
sumption it will be advisable to add a few 
other kinds in order to extend the season of 
bearing. As wall trees, Plums will grow and 
bear well on any aspect, and it often happens 
that trees on a northaspectwill bear abundantly 
when those on other aspects fail; this is due 
in some measure to late blooming, and also to 
the gradual rise of temperature on a north 
aspect after a cold, frosty night in spring. The 
sun does as much harm as frost if its rays fall 
on a frost-smitten tree early in the morning, and 
it is in the shade imparted by a thin flimsy 
covering warding off the sun’s rays in the early 
morning that a crop has been saved as much as 
by the protection afforded from frost. The 
pruning, training, and summer management of 
the Plum so much resemble those already given 
for the Apricot, that I need not refer to them 
again, Ti. WD, 








VEGETABLES. 


Magnum Bonum and Champion 
Potatoes.—Much having been said about the 
relative merits of these kinds of potatoes, may I 
be allowed to state my experience? I have 
grown them on both light and heavy soils. 
Champions produced about 16 lb. for every 1 lb. 
of seed planted, and 15 per cent. of these were 
diseased, besides many ugly, hollow, and unfit 
for use. Magnura Bonum produced 28 lb. for 
every 1 lb. of seed, and planted on the same 
ground as Champions—viz., very light and good 
suil, and not one ugly or diseased tuber in the 
whole lot. This was remarkable, for from 60 1b. 
of seed Ilifted 1680 1b. of the best-formed and 
best-cooking potatoes I ever saw, and this from 
260 square yards of ground. The same result 
has followed from stiff soil, so that I consider 
Magnum Bonum is better formed, a heavier 
cropper, and better cooking potato than Cham- 
pions and ripens quite a month earlier, which 
is another point in its favour.—G. JONES. 

Tomatoes Out - doors. — Seeing in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of Noy. 13, 1880, 
the account of out-door Tomatoes having the 
disease, I thought it would be of interest to the 
readers to know that last year I planted out 
about a dozen plants of Tomatoes on a warm 
border, when just before the fruit ripened they 
all went off with the disease. I thought I would 
plant again this year, so I planted just in the 
same place, and a nicer sample of Tomatoes one 
would not wish to see. Not one single Tomato 
took the disease. Ialso planted some out in 
the open garden, which I trained to some lattice- 
work, which fruited better than those on the 
wall. From the first week in August up to the 
second week in November I had a good supply of 
fruit. The sort Ihave grown are Hathaway’s 
Excelsior Large Red and Large Yellow. I find the 
two latter kinds are the best for out-doors. 
—T. H., Tonbridge. 

Foreing Rhubarb and Seakale.—At 
this season of the year, when the forcing of such 
vegetables as these is oecupying attention, it 
cannot be too strongly urged that many are 
deterred from attempting so simple an opera- 
tion by the supposed difficulties of the under- 
taking, whereas both may be successfully forced 
in positions that cannot be otherwise utilised. 
Wherever boilers are fixed for heating hot- 
houses, or buildings of any kind, there is, as a 
rule some of the main pipes that must of 
nevessity pass through positions where their 
heat is not required; all that is necessary is to 
make up a rough box of the desired size, and 
plunge the roots in light soil, covering the 
crowns with dry leaves, fern, c., and laying 
over the whole a lid to exclude light ; keep the 
soil moist, and regulate the heat by raising or 
lowering the box, and as good a supply of Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb may be obtained by such 
simple means as from the most elaborately- 
finished structure built specially for the 
purpose.—G. 

Hotbed for Seakale.—A slight hotbed, 
should now be made up for growing Seakale 
where this is wanted by the end of the year. If 
it is made of leaves alone, all the better, as 
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these are not liable to get too hot, in the way 
that stable manure frequently does. Make it 
about 2ft. Gin. in thickness; it may be soiled at 
once, and the crowns put in 6in. apart. Any 
ordinary garden soil, or old potting material, 
will do, keeping it fairly moist, but not too wet. 
A small garden frame will answer to place on 
the top, covering it with boards or shutters, so 
as to keep the inside quite dark, which is better 
than using the glazed lights, as it would be 
necessary to put over them mats or litter, which 
in a wet state naturally cause decay. 



















Storing Roots.—For many years the plan 
of keeping Carrots here was taking them to a 
cellar or outhouse and building them up ; with 
every layer of Carrots was put a layer of sand, 
which kept them fairly well until about Christ- 
mas; but after that date they were always far 
from being satisfactory. My practice now 1s 
never to put more than two ordinary barrow- 
loads together, building them outside, head out- 
wards, and covering them with straw and soil. 
We are now using Carrots taken up in October 
just as fresh and good as when taken up, and 
they will keep so until the end of May. These 
Carrots are used before the growing ones, which 
we always sow in July, and pull from the beds 
all the winter. ‘The latter are much sought 
after, being mild, tender, and delicious. In 
order to keep Onions sound and free from grow- 
ing, we tie them up in small hand bunches, and 
hang them in a draughty passage, where they 
are always cold. In this way we find them to 
keep perfectly sound and good, Parsnips we 
leave in the land until they begin to grow, when 
we lift and store them as we do Carrots for late 
spring use. Beetroots should be lifted before 
the frost touches them, and stored precisely in 
the same way. An advantage belonging to this 
plan is, that it takes up no shed-room, which 
at all times is useful, particularly in winter, for 
storing Lettuces, Broccoli, and many other 
things.—R. G. 

Grafting Potatoes.—I was glad to see in 
GARDENING the answer of ‘‘ A, D,” on ‘‘ Graft- 
ing Potatoes,” with which I quite agree so far 
as that no tangible results follow as to its effect 
on the tubers. If you graft on the stem of a 
Potato successfully I believe that you may alter 
the character of the plum or fruit, and that the 
seeds raised from the plum may be acted upon 
by the grafting, and in perhaps a decided manner 
if you can prevent the flowers from being im- 
pregnated by bees and insects, but I cannot see 
how it can affect the tubers on the stocks or 
plant grafted upon. If you graft a choice Apple 
on the wild Crab or the Quince it no doubt may, 
and does, affect the productiveness, quality, and 
flower of the fruit, but it does not affect the 
roots of the stock ; destroy the scion and allow 
the stock to grow, and it will only produce wild 
Crabs. It waS also stated by one of the wit- 
nesses before the committee that a variety of 
Potato may be improved by the selection of 
tubers. I much doubt whether this is the fact, 
except so far as this, that you may expect 
healthier tubers to be produced from sound sets 
than from unsound sets, but it will not affect 
the form or character of the Potato.—QUERIST. 


A Cottager’s Experience of Pota- 
toes.—In GarpEnine ILLusTRaTeD ‘‘ Burns” 
gives his experience in Potato growing in the 
north this season. I will give mine in the mid- 
lands. I have grown this year Karly Hammer- 
smith, Ashleaf, Early and Late Rose, School- 
master, International and Woodstock Kidney, 
Magnum Bonum, and Champion. The first five 
sorts were bad, International and Woodstock 
Kidneys very bad; Magnum and Champion 
good, and they both cook well indeed. Of 
International and Woodstock I planted one 
peck of each, and I have a little more than my 
seed again. The International were a fine crop 
if they had been good, but I picked a sample to 
exhibit, and took first prize with them at our 
district show.—T. 8. 


Forming a Lawn.—In the formation of 
a croquet ground or a lawn it is necessary that 
the ground should be removed to a uniform 
depth, and if itis not it is indispensable that 
the soil in every hole should be properly rammed 
until it is brought to the proper surface level, 
In this manner the turf may have asmooth and 
proper foundation, and without that it is a waste 
of time to lay the turf at all, Soils differ much 


in the amount of compression which they require. 
Land free from vegetable matter will, after a 


good soaking rain, go together so closely as to 


need but little further compression, but fresh 
soil full of fibre will rot and settle for years if it 
is not thoroughly consolidated at the commence- 
ment of the work. Loamy soils can easily be 
properly handled when they are dry. If you 
attempt to ram them when they are wet you 
will form a plastic mass through which the rain 
will pass with difficulty, and hence the surface 
will always be damp and mossy, but if you ram 
such a soil when it is in a comparatively dry 
state, you may make it solid, and yet the 
interstices between the particles of soil will be 
sufficient to allow the surface water to escape 
with facility. In relation to new groundwork 
a gentleman remarked the other day : ‘‘[f that 
work had been done by the day I should have 
considered I was being most shamefully robbed, 
but now I see that the care you insist upon is 
necessary, and that the work is being executed 
in the best possible manner.” —J. 5. 

Indian Corn.—I think we might add to 
our garden productions the small variety of 
Indian eorn (or maize). I sowed two small rows 
about the 20th of April last in a warm situation 
in the garden, and this autumn, when fully 
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grown, and before the corn became hard, I 
gathered some nice ears, which, when stripped 
of their envelope of leaves, I told the cook to 
nicely toast at the fire, spread a little butter on 
them, and send to table. They met with such 
a favourable reception that a further supply was 
requested. That Indian Corn was esteemed in 
ancient times we find by its being chosen as 
one of the first fruits the children of Israel were 
to offer, as we also learn their mode of prepara- 
tion was with oil and frankincense. We sub- 
stitute butter for the oil and dispense with the 
latter —W. T. SMART. 

Precautions against Slugs, Snails, 
and Worms. — When putting out young 
plants in showery weather, some sifted ashes 
scattered over the surface of the beds will make 
travelling most uncomfortable for any soft- 
skinned animal. Lime and soot are also dis- 
tasteful to them, but the first shower not only 
neutralises their effect, but they have a tendency 
to clog up the pores, soto speak, of the surface 
soil: sifted ashes, on the contrary, keep the 
surface loose and friable, and attract and absorb 
what little warmth there isin the sun’s rays at 
this season. A very light sprinkling is sufficient, 
and the effect is permanent. Some object to 
the use of ashes, but for heavy soils their appli- 
cation in the way just described is very bene- 
ficial, and, what is more, they can be obtained 
in most places for almost nothing.—H. 

Manures and their Application.— 
The management of the manure-heap has a most 
important bearing upon profitable culture. All 
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perishable substances have a certain manunal 
value, some for their mechanical effects, others 
for their stimulating properties. For heavy 
land, ashes, lime, soot, and sand are exceedingly 
valuable ; in like manner clay and marl may be 
profitably applied in considerable quantities to 
light land. It is best applied in the winter after 
the land has been trenched, left exposed all the 
winter to pulverise, and lightly forked in in 
spring before the land is cropped. A good 
dressing of clay is supposed to be beneficial for 
about ten years. The persevering, thoughtful 
cultivator will store up every bit of waste matter 
for his manure-heap, and it is altogether im- 
possible to make a mistake in this respect, as 
everything that will readily decay may be 
added to the heap, and in proportion as the 
manures accumulate and are given to the land 
so will the crops improve. The manure-heap 
should be formed in a hollow or pit near the pig- 
sty, where everything that comes off the land 
or that can be gathered from the ditches or 
roads in the neighbourhood should be conveyed. 
When fermentation takes place, if any bad smell 
arise scatter dry earth over it; this will arrest 
and absorb any effluvia or gas that may escape 
from the heap, as well as add to its bulk and 


| value. Iam assuming that every cottager who 


can do so will keep a 
pig, for the double pur- 
pose of eating up all 
waste vegetables and 
making manure. Liquid 
manure is especially use- 
ful for any crop that 
requires a concentrated 
stimulant, as it can be 
given just at the time it 
is required, and in the 
winter, if of no other 
use, it can be applied to 
stunted old fruit trees, 
taking the spread of their 
roots as a guide. Some 
years ago I treated some 
old Apple trees in this 
way several times during 
the winter, and the effect, 
as demonstrated by the 
produce, was marvel- 
lous. Asparagus beds, old 
Raspberry plantations, 
or old Gooseberry bushes 
would be much benefited 
by an application of 
liquid manure at any 
time when it is not re- 
quired for other crops. 
In small gardens the pig- 
sty can easily be screened 
by planting a row or two 
of pyramidal Pears or 
other fruit trees around 
it. The old idea of resting or fallowing 
land is now well-nigh exploded, experience 
having taught us that by the application of 
suitable manures—that is, by returning to the 
land as far as possible the same substances that 
have been taken from it—the earth is practically 
inexhaustible ; hence, there is a manifest ad- 
vantage in collecting the manure from as many 
sources as possible for the successful develop- 
ment of all kinds of vegetables, and special 
attention should be paid to the gathering in of 
what is usually called rubbish. All substances 
that do not readily decay, such as hedge clip- 
pings, prunings, &c., should be placed by them- 
selves, and be occasionally charred as the heap 
accumulates. This can be done by setting fire 
to it on some dry day; when well alight place 
over it any other rubbish, such as weeds, &c., 
not too heavily at first, and gradually enclose 
the heap all round, so that the heat of the fire 
is confined within it. As the fire dies out the 
whole will crumble down into a black charred 
mass, which, when passed through a sieve to 
take out stones or rough pieces, will make a 
valuable compost for Onions, Turnips, or Pota- 
toes, or for covering any small seeds in cold, 
heavy soils. 

If stored away in a dry place it will be 
found very useful in the winter for dusting 
over young plants of the Brassica family, 
Lettuces, &c. Salt is a valuable fertiliser, 
especially for dry, porous soils, and deserves to 
be more extensively used. Artificial manures 
are not much used in small gardens, but where 
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there is a scarcity of other manures, and even 
where other fertilisers are plentiful, a slight 
sprinkling of guano or superphosphate will often 
push a young crop through acritical period with 
safety. On some soils phosphates are more 
beneficial than ammoniacal manures. This will 
be found more especially the case when applied 
to old gardens, in which the soil has become 
rich from frequent manurings, but deficient in 
lime. 

Tritonia aurea as a Border Plant.— 
I have had this bulb in the open ground for the 
last three or four years, and have never noticed 
the shoots to suffer in the least from frost. The 
clumps grow stronger each year and flower 
more profusely, and they get no attention 
beyond what I give to the border in general. 
They are planted in a corner facing south and 
east, where they get the full benefit of all sun- 
shine until between 2 and 3 p.m. I think they 
kept in flower this year for quite a couple of 
months. I have not found them to stray very 
much. They are planted at the foot of a sweet- 
scented Clematis.—F. J., Middlesex. 


The Golden Chickweed in Winter. 
—In addition to this Chickweed (Stellaria 
graminea aurea) being one of the most useful 
yellow carpet plants in summer which we 
possess, it may also be made to form a dense 
thick mass of bright golden leaves in autumn 
and winter. I once noticed a large patch of it 
ina London nursery, which had been left un- 
disturbed for years, as bright as I ever saw it 
in summer. This result is effected by allowing 
the plants to produce seeds early in autumn, and 
then cutting them down close to the ground——-an 
operation which causes them to break afresh 
from the bottom and form a golden-yellow, 
close carpet in winter. Where hardy shrubs 
are employed for filling up flower beds in winter, 
this chickweed would form an excellent under- 
growth.—8. 


The Striped Dead Nettle (Lamium 
striatum).—This plant almost merits the 
designation of perpetual flowerer; indeed, I 
have known it to be in flower the whole year 
through, but that was when the winter was 
exceptionally mild. Its beauty, however, lies 
rather in the variegation of the leaf than in the 
flower. Early in spring, and even in the depth 
of winter, if the weather be not too inclement, 
the variegation is beautifully marked. It is 
just one of those plants which, if instead of 
being extremely easy of culture demanded heat 
and great care, would be much prized.—J. 


Wintering Dahlias.—We never take up 
Dahlias in winter. When cut down by frost, 
they are covered with cual ashes, and in April 
they are taken up and planted on a hot-bed with 
no glass over it. When the shoots are about 
6 in. high, the roots are divided, and only one 
shoot planted in each place, prepared for it by 
being dug, two shovelfuls of manure being added 
to the soil for each Dahlia.—C. M. 


Crimson China Rose.—This, planted in 
front of shrubbery borders or herbaceous beds, 
and kept pegged low, is invaluable at this time 
for cutting. We have only a small line of it, 
but we get a handful of Roses from it every 
other morning. The blooms, though not large, 
are brilliant in colour. It requires little atten- 
tion after being started.—A. H., Wottingham. 


Tropseolum tuberosum.—tThis is very 
effective in autumn, when planted so as to climb 
through spring-flowering and other shrubs, such 
as Pyrus japonica, Ribes, &c., if in a sunny 
position. If planted rather thickly, near the 
edge of a clump of Rhododendrons, it looks 
like a bank of orange and red flowers, till they 
are cut down by frost. This Tropzolum is quite 
hardy here ; the tubers are taken up, divided, and 
replanted in spring, and require no further 
trouble.—C. M., Dublin. 


Speedwells for the Window.—I saw 
in Lambeth, a few days ago, in a locality, dingy, 
smoky, and dirty, the Blue Gem Speedwell 
(Veronica) on a window-sill. It was in good 
bloom, and promised to continue so for some 
time. It is probable that the Veronicas of this 
type are peculiarly fitted for window purposes, 
as they are very hardy, and flower at atime when 
other plants are at rest. JI have now in bloom 
seedlings of the pretty pale variety, and few 
plants could furnish more useful sprays for 
dressing epergnes at this time of the year than 
this Veronica.—A. 
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CULTURE OF ALSTRGIMERIAS. 


ConsIpERING the great beauty of these, and 
their general usefulness in the form of cut 
flowers, it is somewhat surprising that they are 
not more generally cultivated than they are, as 
it is only occasionally one meets with them even 
in large gardens. This may in part be accounted 
for from the difficulty there is in transplanting 
them successfully, and from their requirements 
as to soil and situation being so little under- 
stood. Being somewhat tender, it is useless 
attempting their cultivation, unless the bed or 
border intended for their reception is properly 
drained, so as to add to the warmth of the soil, 
and prevent the tuberous roots suffering from 





Alstroemeria versicolor. 


an excess of moisture during winter. The best 
place in which to grow them is a south border, 
or along the front of a wall having a similar 
aspect, where, if the soil is not naturally light 
and dry, it should be made so. The best plan 
is to thoroughly prepare a bed for them at the 
outset. This should be done by digging out the 
whole of the soil to the depth of 3 ft. ; and, in 
order to secure thorough drainage, 6 in. or so of 
broken brick, or some other good draining 
material, should be spread equally over the 
bottom of the border, 

Before replacing the soil, shake over these a 
good coating of half-rotten leaves, or short 
littery dung, so as to prevent the soil from run- 
ning among the interstices of the bricks, and 
thus stopping up the drainage, If the natural 
soil is at all. still, a portion of it should be 
wheeled away, and an equal quantity of leaf 
soil, or other light vegetable mould, substituted ; 
to this a barrow-load of sand should be added, 
The whole should then be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated together previous to filling in the bed or 
border. “The plants should be procured from 
the nurseries in pots, as they rarely succeed 
from divisions ; and, once planted, they should 
never be interfered with. 

In planting, they should be placed in rows 
about 18 in, apart, and 1 ft. from plant to plant. 
If planted any time during the winter, they 








Alstroemeria aurantiaca. 


should be placed from 6 in. to 9in. deep, so as 
to keep them out of the reach of frost ; and, as 
an extra precaution, a few inches of half-rotten 
leaves should be shaken over the surface of the 
soil, soas to keep all safe. Should there be any 
difficulty in obtaining established plants in pots 
to start with, seed may be had ; and this should 
be sown at the same distance apart as advised 
for the plants. The seeds being nearly as large 
as those of Peas, they may be sown 2 in. or 3in. 
deep ; and, in order to ensure a regular plant, 
three or four seeds should be placed in a patch. 
When up, the surface of the soil should be kept 
gently stirred, so as to keep down weeds and 
accelerate growth. If well treated, they will 
begin to bloom at a year old, and will continue 
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increasing in strength and beauty every season, 
provided they receive proper attention, and are 
not disturbed. 

When grown in masses in this way they are 
strikingly beautiful, as every stem furnishes a 
large number of flowers, and as they vary much 
in their colour and markings, they make a 
gorgeous display. While growing and blooming 
they should have an occasional watering, as, on, 
account of the liberal drainage required to keep 
their roots in a healthy state during winter, 
they would otherwise become too dry, and ripen 
off prematurely. A good mulching of old Mush- 
room dung or leaf-soil is of great assistance to 
them while in bloom, When going out of 
flower the seed-heads should be carefully re- 
moved, otherwise the plants are apt to become 
exhausted, as almost every flower sets, and 
therefore such a load of seed should not be per- 
mitted to ripen. In removing the pods, care 
should be taken not to shorten the stems or 
reduce the leafage in any way, all of which is 
necessary to ripen the tubers and form fresh 
erowns for the following year. The stems 
should, therefore, not be cut down but should 
die away naturally. 

Any one having deep light sandy soil resting 
on a dry bottom may grow these beautiful 
flowering plants without any artificial prepara- 
tion whatever, all that is necessary in that case 
being to pick out a well sheltered spot, and tc 
give the surface a slight mulching on the 
approach of sévere weather. No trouble is 
involved in staking and tying, as with most 
plants, for the stems of these are quite strong 
enough to support themselves, unless in very 
exposed situations, Independently of the 
gorgeous display which they make when grow 
ing, they are quite worth cultivating for supply 
ing cut Howers, a condition in which they las’ 
very long in perfection. S. 





Fruiting Duckweed.—WNetera depressa 
—Such a gay and interesting little plant as thi: 
should not be neglected by those who wish fo: 
brightness and beauty when the days are at thei 
shortest. Many flowers which delight by thei 
beauty of form orcolours are fugitives, but in thi 
little alpinery we have a plant which, althoug! 
of minute growth, forms a fund of enjoymen 
all through the autumn, winter, and spring 
months. It grows into a dense cushion 0 
foliage, which forms a verdant setting to nume 
rous tolerably large, bright red berries, whic! 
are well thrust up above the leaves, and whic! 
are, therefore, conspicuous enough to render th: 
plant of real decorative value. Were the cul 
ture of this little berry bearer difficult I woul: 
not so warmly recommend it, but as a fact th 
cultural action is one of the simplest, and sucl 
as anyone may master in an ordinary bac! 
yard, for it needs neither glass nor shelter o 
any kind throughout the growing season, but i 
perfectly content in a cool position in the ope! 
air, rejoicing, however, in partial shade an: 
moisture. The shelter of a glass roof in th 
winter is quite enough to preserve its beaut, 
and freshness, and it thrives perfectly well in | 
window in the dwelling.—J. C. 

Bought Pansies.—Your correspondent 
“WwW. D.,” who recommends a very excellen 
method of growing these flowers, remarks: “1 
is quite waste of money to buy what are sold i 
the London shops and streets as Pansy roots 
no plant with such delicate root fibre could k 
expected to do well after the treatment the 
get.” He is in agreat measure right, but, at th 
same time, he is rather too despondent. Th 
reason they do not do well is that they are take 
up from the ground, with one large flower * 
name the plant, the earth pressed (literally) int 
a ballround the roots, and tightly bound rour 
with bast and moss. These “ balls,” packe 
tightly in a box, are continually sprinkled wit 
water, and by degrees the earth, with which the 
are sold, becomes sodden and impermeable : 
clay. As soonas they reach home they under¢g 
three classes of treatment, as far as 1 have see 
1. They are “ crammed ” in this glutinous ear' 
into an ornamental vase or pot, and there le 
till they refuse to flower any more. 2. The ba 
is “potted ”—i.e., surrounded with good eart 
such as the Pansy loves. 3. The balls are entire 
washed away, leaving only the clean roots, whi 
are carefully potted in a mixture of loam, lea 
mould, and sand. The first plan kills the plan 
in about a week. They survive the next tre: 
ment about three or four months. The 1: 
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mode is the right one, and they often live till 
carried off by frost, age, or “creatures.” I 
got several good plants in Covent-garden this 

ear, about March, and potted them on 
plan No. 2. I got several more in May, 
and potted them in mode No. 38. These 
last have supplied me well with flowers up 
till now, besides giving me several hundred 
cuttings. The first lot were healthy for about a 
month, and then got worse and worse till they 
died. I then turned the dead plants out of 
their pots, and found they had not made the 
least root, being prevented by the old bought 
ball, which was there intact, as hard as stone, 
in the middle of the pot. It is, therefore, this 
hard “dumpling,” in which the roots are cased 
for sale, which keeps the air from the roots, and 
kills the plants. Let them be potted as described 
in No. 3, and they will thrive and succeed as well 
as the most carefully-raised stock.—GIROFLE. 

Pansies In Towns.—With regard to the 
remarks of “W.D.,” on p. 448, on the above 
subject, I may say that, as I have distinctly 
stated, the directions in my paper are calculated 
to apply to situations in the heart of towns, not 
to suburbs like Peckham, which is, compared 
with many places, almost rural. In Peckham 
Hoses will grow and do well, as well as many 
other subjects which would inevitably fail a 
mile farther in, and Camberwell-green is only a 
short distance from Denmark-hill, which is quite 
open and healthy. In both these places—or at, 
least in the greater portion of both Peckham 
and Camberwell—I have no doubt that Pansies 
would do fairly well, with care ; and, indeed, I 
have included them, as likely to do so, in my 
second list, under the name of Heartsease— 
which list contains the names of such plants as 
would do well with care, or are more suitable 
for culture in suburban gardens. In my garden, 
which was more than a mile nearer St. Paul’s 
than any part of Peckham, I tried all kinds of 
Pansies in all manner of ways, and though a few 
good blooms would sometimes be produced just 
at first, yet they always dwindled, and ultimately 
perished. If they can be made to succeed at 
all, of course the method given by “ W. D.” is 
much the best—viz., to raise seedlings oneself, 
and so avoid any serious change or check. I 
always recommend this method of raising seed- 
lings, especially for town gardens, for all kinds 
of plants to which it can be applied. Neverthe- 
less, though I allow that Pansies may be grown 
—and, with care, grown well—in any small 
town, suburb, or near a large city, yet I maintain 
that there are many other plants that will do 
better, and with less trouble, in town gardens, 
than Pansies,as a generalrule. Of course there 
are exceptions, but I do not consider that the 
fact that plants, which were probably raised in 
a healthy country nursery and carefully re- 
planted, looking well for a few weeks or months, 
proves that they may be grown well in such a 
situation. —_THE AUTHOR OF “ TOWN GARDEN- 
ING.” 








Scale on Plants.—Paraffin, mixed at the 
rate of a small wineglassful to four gallons of 
water, will kill scale, and does not appear to 
harm the most tender foliage. If mixed with 
hot soft water it will mix better, and be more 
effectual than if applied cold. With hard-leaved 
plants, such as Epacrises or Camellias, the heat 
of the water may be quite warm, as in passing 
through the syringe and air in applying it cools 
down considerably, and the hotter it is, SO as 
not to endanger tlie safety of the plants on 
which it is used, the more satisfactory will 
its effect be, and the same may be said of 
all the insecticides. In using paraffin for the 
purpose of destroying scale, &c., the water should 
be kept constantly agitated either by rapid 
stirring or, better still, by some one taking up 
a syringeful and returning it again with force 
into the vessel, so as to drive any paraffin that 
may, from its greasy nature, be floating on the 
top into the water, and while this is being done 
a second person can be putting it on with 
another syringe. If not managed in this way 
its distribution is likely to be very irregular, 
from the cause already specified, and therefore 
some part of the plants would get more than 
their share and of greater strength than would 
be safe for them. The plants should, when 
applying it, be laid on their sides and left in 
that position to drain for a time, in order that 
none may get into the soil.—S. 
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Berberries in Hedges.—I was visiting 
a place some time ago, and was very much 
struck with the appearance of a fence-hedge 
which extended the east and south sides of a 
kitchen garden. There were two acres walled 


in, and one acre around the outside of the walls 
which this hedge protected from sheep which 


were in the adjoining field. It was planted 
with the common White Thorn, intermixed with 
Berberis Darwinii, and as it had been well 


clipped-in every year, it formed quite a thicket, 
and rendered good protection from the cutting 
east winds, besides being highly ornamental. 


Some of your readers, I dare say, know more 


about its properties, as it was quite foreign to 
me; but the plants of the Berberis Darwinii 
being easily raised from the seed, and by trans- 
planting at the proper time, I don’t see why it 
could not be introduced more into our boundary 
and field-hedges, which look so bare in winter, 
and give but very little protection.—KIRKTON. 


How to Grow Veitch’s Virginian 
Creeper.— Most persons who have seen Ampe- 








its long, sharp spines, and its great hardiness 
and non-liability to disease. It grows fairly well 
undertrees, but, of course, not so well as in more 
open positions. It comes into leaf much earlier 
in spring, and retains its foliage much later in 
the autumn than White Thorn. This adds greatly 
to its value for ornamental purposes. It may 
be treated, in planting fences, in all respects 
like White Thorn, except that it is not 
necessary to plant it so closely; from four to six 
plants per yard are sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses. If a strong fence be required very quickly 
the plants should not be cut at all during the 
summer. They should be shortened to about 
one-third of their height at planting time, and 
each succeeding winter, or time when they are 
devoid of leaves, they should be shortened to 
within about 9 in. of the height to which they 
were cut the previous season till the height which 
it is desired that the fence should ultimately 
attain is reached. Jt may then either be clipped 
in the ordinary way as appearances require, or 
the superfluous shoots may be trimmed off every 
winter. This Plum is also valuable as an orna- 
mental shrub or small tree, and as a stock for 
the Apricot and Plum it is invaluable, succeed- 


Cat Spray of Alstroemeria puliferum, 


lopsis Veitchi must acknowledge its merits, but 
its beauty may be enhanced in a tenfold degree 
by allowing about three stems to grow, and 
cutting off all the side shoots close every spring, 
when young ones quickly grow out, covering 
the wall with a delicate foliage which is fre- 
quently mistaken for some new and beautiful 
Ivy ; these branches, although so tender-looking, 
last an astonishing time in vases or worn in the 
hair.— C. E. I. 

Escallonia macrantha in the Mid- 
lands.—This is one of the best evergreen shrubs 
which we have for planting against terrace walls 
having a south or west aspect. It grows freely 
in loam mixed with a little sand. When in 
good health the foliage is of a bright and cheer- 
ful tint of green; and, when in full flower, it is 
very effective and useful for cutting purposes. 
E. Ingrami is another good variety ; both are 
quite hardy here, having stood unprotected for 
six years.—A. H., Nottingham. 

Cherry Plum as a Hedge Plant.— 
The Myrobella Plum is especially valuable as a 
hedge plant on account of the vigour with which 
it grows in all kinds of soil, even in the poorest 
and most exhausted, its hard, unyielding wood, 





ing so well as it does on poor soils.—J. HE. E. 
Nornich. 

Trees for Screens.—One of the first con- 
ditions that most people desire in a garden is 
privacy; whether the garden be that usually 
attached to a small villa residence, or of a more 
pretentious character, one of the first things 
ordinarily looked to is the planting of the 
boundary lines to, as far as possible, exclude 
the sight from outside except at such points as 
it is desirable to leave open to afford views from 
the interior of objects more or less in the dis- 
tance, as local circumstances may determine. 
In the case of large places, this is easily 
managed where there is sufficient room to intro- 
duce a belt of deciduous and evergreen trees, 
which should be skilfully arranged so as to 
effect the object without making the intention 
more than can be avoided apparent; but with 
amateurs’ gardens of an ordinary size there is 
more difficultyin making an effectual screen with- 
out its occupying too much land. Erect-growing 
Poplars, from the limited space which they 
cover, and their rapidity of growth, are most 
frequently used, yet these are unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as divisional lines of this sort should 
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be as impervious to the eye during winter as 
they are in summer, a condition which cannot 
exist when deciduous subjects are used. Much 
better every way, both by their ability to 
thoroughly answer the purpose in view, winter 
and summer alike, as well as thriving well in 
most soils and situations where not exposed 
to too smoky an atmosphere, are such thing's 
as Pinus cembra, Pinus austraiaca, ever- 
green Oaks, and Hollies ; these, by a judi- 
cious arrangement in not planting them 
in exactly straight lines, with a few dwarfer- 
growing subjectsin front, such as Rhododen- 
drons, Portugal Laurels, and Aucubas, will make 
an effectual screen in a short time if the plants 
be sufficiently attended to, and the soil fairly 
enriched. Itisa prevalent, though very mis- 
taken idea, that such plants as these do not like 
an enriched soil in which to grow; this, how- 
ever, is anything but the case. Green, rank 
manures do not suit them, but a fair admixture 
ofthat which is well decomposed stimulates 
their growth amazingly. In the case of all 
plants required for screens, it should ever be 
borne in mind that they must always have 
enough space to keep the lower branches in a 
healthy, thriving state, otherwise they get naked 
below, which completely defeats the object in 
view. With trees so grown for such a purpose, a 
moderate use of the pruning knife is admissible, 
in order to prevent their unduly encroaching 
upon each other, and to encourage and direct 
growth where it is most required. Not only is 
the boundary line of a garden, composed of 
evergreen subjeets like the above, much more 
effectual for the purpose intended, but it has 
the additional advantage of looking well at all 
seasons, and affords much more protection to 
everything requiring shelter during the winter 
and spring, at which time it is most needed, than 
can possibly be effected by trees and shrubs that 
cast their leaves.—B. 








THE COMING WEEE’S WORK. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 6.—Sowing Mignonette in pots, and 
keeping it slightly warm in pits, so as to have it ready in 
time for the London season; potting Spireeas for forcing ; 
planting Tritoma Uvaria, Phloxes, Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
and double scarlet Anemones ; also standard Roses where 
required, and a hedge of Berberis asiatica ; likewise Cy- 
pripedium pubescens under hand-glass out-of-doors in 
well-drained peat, and covering with a layer of leaves as 
a protection from frost ; cleaning orchard-house, giving 
water before manuring, and again after, then soiling over 
all, and treading firmly ; making a border ready for Par- 
sley sowing; manuring young Apple trees; pruning 
espalier Apple and Pear trees, and re-tying them. 


Dec. 7.—Putting in to force third batch of Asparagus , 
beginning to thin plantations, paying especial attention 
to specimen trees. Plants in flower—Hyacinths, Lily of 
the Valley, Narcissi, Mignonette, Heliotropes, scented- 
Jeaved and scarlet Pelargoniums, Poinsettias, Fuchsias, 
Primulas, Chrysanthemums, Schizostylis coccinea, Ama- 
ryllises, Tulips, and Coleus. 


Dec. 8.—Digging all vacant spaces; finishing the 
trenching of borders for fruit trees; putting Endive 
weekly into slight heat to blanch ; placing below green- 
house stage all bulbs which have finished flowering in 
order to save them for planting out-of-doors for cut 
flowers; covering up some Rhubarb in the open ground ; 
making atwo-light bed for Carrots and Radishes ; putting 
Ranunculuses in pots into cold frames. 


_ Dec. 9.—Potting young Cucumbers, and putting them 
into a small frame; keeping Black Prince Strawberries at 
from 55° to 58° by night, so as to have them ripe about 
March 13; putting Iresine Lindeni into heat for cuttings ; 


moving Coleus from pits to shelf of early Vinery: taking 


up Lettuces from under wall and putting them in frame ; 
tying up Vines which were bent down in order to induce 
the rods to “break” regularly. 


Dec. 10.—Potting Tuberoses and placing them in 
heat ; putting Gloire de Dijon and Maréchal Niel Roses 
into good-sized pots for flowering in conservatory. Plant- 
ing Laurels and Yew trees ; getting Camellias into con- 
servatory ; putting Roman Hyacinths which are in flower 
into greenhouse ; top-dressing Cucumber plants with 
loam and manure, and pressing it down firmly ; Camel- 
lias and Narcissi coming well into flower, also a few pots 
of Lily of the Valley. 

Dec. 11.—Beginning to surface-dig herbaceous borders; 
potting Pelargoniums ; putting first batch of pot Roses 
into heat, and keeping them at 55° at night ; protecting 
Peas from sparrows by means of Asparagus haulm, which 
not only serves to ward off frost, but lies so lightly that 
the young Pea shoots grow right through it; making 
trenches round Wellingtonias, and filling them with good 
soil; giving a top-dressing of new soil to Vine border ; 
wheeling pond-mud on to Raspberry quarter, 


Glasshouses. 

Winter Arrangement.—There are few 
more effective plants for conservatories than 
Tree Ferns, and even where the temperature of 
a conservatory is kept no higher than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, there need be no hesitation 
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about placing Tree Ferns in it. The arrange- 
ment of these and other plants of a similar 
description must necessarily be dependent upon 
the character of the house, Where objectionable 
central stages exist, such subjects can never be 
made effective, as the pots or tubs in which they 
are grown have to be elevated, and are thus 
brought too prominently before the eye ; and, 
unless the house is a high one, the heads of the 
plants are in too close proximity to the roof, 
which not only interferes with their appearance 
individually, but spoils the general effect. Such 
kinds as Dicksonia antarctica, the more elegant 
D. squarrosa, Cyathea dealbata, or Alsophila 
excelsa, all species that form compact, moderate- 
sized heads, may be used in conservatories of not 
more than medium size, so as to form centres of 
groups, which are much more effective than the 
often adopted method fof ;filling the middle of 
the house with a large single mass of plants. 
The great advantage resulting from dispensing 
with centre stages in conservatories, or beds in 
which the plants are planted out, is that it 
admits of the arrangement being so varied from 
time to time as to give the whole a completely 
different appearance, so much more desirable 
than the continuity of the same plants always in 
the same places as when stages are used. Kven 
in the dull season of the year an eye that is 
trained to effective arrangement will, with 
limited and common-place materials, often make 
a conservatory or greenhouse look better than 
where more valuable plants with more flowering 
subjects are at command. But in all this kind 
of grouping it is necessary to prepare much 
larger numbers of plants that are made to do 
subordinate duty in edging the groups than 
under ordinary circumstances, especially in the 
case of winter plants, such as Primulas, Roman 
and large-flowered Hyacinths, Narcissi, Hoteia 
japonica, forced Lily of the Valley, small shrubs 
(such as Deutzias, Azalea amcena, and double 
Prunus), Richardia ethiopica, Spireea palmata, 
Amaryllis, and anything of a similar somewhat 
taller’ character, with enough green material, 
such as Adiantum cuneatum and hispidulum, 
Pteris serrulata and P. cretica albo-lineata, Iso- 
lepis gracilis, and Selaginella, all of which it is 
necessary to grow in greater quantities than for 
the promiscuous style of plant arrangement, 
beyond which at one time little was attempted. 
Cyclamens.—Where Cyclamens are well 
grown with the last year’s sown plants kept on 
continuously warm with something like an inter- 
mediate temperature, these will now through 
the winter months play an important part in the 
arrangement of conservatories and greenhouses 
that are kept tolerably warm, without which 
plants that have been grown with some heat 
cannot be expected to continue long in good 
condition ; but to do justice to these plants they 
require keeping near the glass, so as to have 
plenty of light. Movable wire stands are very 
useful wherein to group plants of this character, 
which, if relieved by a few of the hardier kinds 
of more elegant leaved Palms or other green- 
foliaged plants, do much to enliven the general 
appearance, There is one thing in reference to 
the management of conservatories at this season 
of the year of which it is well to remind the 
inexperienced, and that is the necessity for 
doing something to prevent the atmosphere get- 
ting too dry, This is a matter which requires 
to be carefully managed, so as to avoid the 
extremes of too much moisture, which is objec- 
tionable in many ways, and the dry arid atmo- 
sphere that never fails to cause the premature 
dropping of Camellia buds. 
Watering.—Simple as this operation is, it 
will nevertheless be found that in a mixed col- 
lection of plants moderately varied in character 
it requires a good deal of attentive observation 
to give to the whole water in such proportion as 
may be required, for, although general rules 
may be given, yet to generalise too far in this 
direction is sure to lead to serious mistakes, as 
there can be no question that the state of the 
roots as to the moisture required, quite as much 








in the winter as in the summer, always depends 
upon the conditions under which the plants 
exist in their native country in the different 


seasons of growth and rest; for instance, 


Azaleas, coming as they do from the moist hill 
districts of India, though very fine, somewhat 
delicate-rooted plants, will not bear without 
injury the soil being kept nearly so dry as 
plants from New Holland or adjacent parts of 
the world, whilst many of these in turn need 
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more water than some of the Cape species, par- 
ticularly Heaths. Those, therefore, who have 
not had much experience in the cultivation of 
mixed collections of plants will find that they 
will be abler to form a correct estimation of 
their requirements, by in this way determining 
the more or less moist condition in which they 
should be kept, than by being led alone by 
their hard or soft-wooded character. Taking 
plants collectively, both those that require 
keeping the driest, and aiso those that want 
the most moisture, there will obviously not be, 
in the winter season, danger of absolute death 
through their being kept a little too dry, as 
there is from a similar cause in the summer 
when growth is in an active state; yet where 
plants naturally need the soil about their roots 
being kept comparatively moist, when they re- 
ceive an insufficient supply they get into a 
languid condition that enfeebles them so far as 
to prevent their making nearly the progress 
they ought when the season of growth comes 
round. 

Primulas.—The single varieties of Chines® 
Primulas have become much improved of late 
years, but still no attention to seedling raising 
has the effect of removing the disposition to 
damp off in the winter months, which there 
seems to be only two methods of avoiding. Of 
these the best is keeping them through the 
winter in a temperature higher than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, say from 45° or a few de- 
grees higher at night in a light position. Thus 
situated, with a little more warmth in the day- 
time, there is not much to fear from the effect 
of damp, and they may have sufficient water 
given to enable them to keep on growing and 
throwing up flowers ; but when in greenhouses 
where little more heat is maintained than just 
enough to exclude frost, they need to be kept 
close up to the glass, and should receive no 
more water than is required to prevent the soil 
from getting so dry as to stop all growth. 
Where there is a chance of treating them in the 
former way they will produce double the 
quantity of flowers; yet at the best the single 
varieties are of little use for bouquet or button- 
hole flowers, as compared with the double 
kinds, in which there is now even greater im- 

rovement than in the single ones. The facility 
with which the single varieties are raised from 
seed to that of the double sorts, needing, as the 
last do, to be increased by cuttings, is the 
cause of the double ones being so much less 
grown than they deserve to be. The fine 
forms of these that now exist are such that 
wherever there is a continuous demand for cut 
flowers, and means of keeping them something 
warmer than a greenhouse through the winter, 
they should be extensively cultivated. The best 
forms, now in the colours of pink, pure white, 
blush, and white slightly flaked with pink, have 
flowers almost as large as an ordinary Pink 
(Dianthus). The advantage in their use fo 
cutting is that they will keep fresh for days, 
whereas the blooms of the single varieties 
are so liable to fall off that no dependenc« 
can be put on them in any arrangement of cu 
flowers. 

Schizostylis coccinea. — Those wh 
grow in pots a good stock of this handsome lat: 
autumn-blooming plant cannot fail to hav 
noticed how useful its bright scarlet spikes o 
flowers are through the autumn months. Iti 
blooming will in most cases now be nearly over 
and although the plant is hardy, still in com 
mon with anything of a similar nature that ha 
been kept in a warm greenhouse through th 
autumn, it is better not turned out of doors, bu 
should be moved to a cold pit or frame, an 
there have the pots plunged in ashes. 








Flower Garden. 


Auriculas.—It is still necessary to loo 
over the plants in order to remove all dead an 
decaying leaves. Apply water to prevent th 
soil in the pots becoming quite dried up. Plac 
mats over the glass when the frost is very sever 
Admit plenty of air ; in fact, remove the fram\ 
lights whenever the weather is at all fdvourab! 
There is some difference of opinion as to tl 
position in which the frames should be place: 
Most growers prefer them to face south or sout! 
east, but much, of course, would depend upc 
the time when the plants would be wanted — 
flower. If the bloom is wanted to be at i 
best by the middle of April, let the frames fa 
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the south, but if not wanted until nearly the 
end of the month, let the back of the frames be 
placed to the south, 

Carnations and Picotees.—When the 
plants are fairly established in cold frames they 
do not require much water at present. If 
they are looked over about once a week, and 
those plants that require water are carefully 
attended to without wetting the leaves, they are 
not likely to be injured by the disease called 
spot, which is usually engendered by too much 
moisture in the frames during the shortest days 
of the year. There are some sorts both of 
Carnations and Picotees that are seldom or never 
attacked by spot, while others seldom escape 
that disease if the surrounding circumstances 
are favourable to its attacks. 


Dahlias.—Where the roots of these have 
been stored away, it is necessary to look over 
them occasionally to see that the crowns of the 
tubers are not injured by damp caused by the 
stems decaying. If this has happened, the de- 
caying portion must be carefully removed, and 
the root thus affected should be taken out 


and placed in a light airy position to dry. All| & 


that is required is to keep the tubers in a com- 
paratively dry place where frost cannot pene- 
trate. 


Phloxes and similar plants in pots are 
now comparatively at rest in cold frames. It is 
best to plunge the pots in some rather dry 
material, such as fresh Coca-nut fibre refuse, 
which answers as well as anything for the 
purpose. Plenty of air should be admitted, 
removing the lights when it does not rain, the 
same as in the case of Auriculas. 


Cold Frames.—It is well known that 
where very choice collections of herbaceous 
plants are grown it is desirable to winter a 
portion of them in cold frames. The plants 
ought to be established in pots before the win- 
ter, and then it is desirable to plunge them 
in some light material. We devote a frame or 
a portion of one to choice species of Primula. 
In the same frame are Ixias, Anthericum Lili- 
astrum, Meconopsis, Trilliums, and, indeed, 
any plants the whole stock of which it is not 
desirable to risk'in thd open garden. These 
plants will not take care of themselves, nor do 
they require much attention. All that is 
needed is to look over the pots about once a 
week, and water such as require it. The 
frames ought also to be freely ventilated. 


Fruit. 


Vines.—Early Vineries that have outside 
borders will need protection, consisting of a 
covering of dry Fern or leaves in sufficient bulk 
to exclude frost, and sashes or shutters to throw 
off snow and rain. The Vines in succession and 
midseason houses will now all be ready to prune, 
and the sooner this is done the sooner will they 
go to rest. If they have been infested with 
insects, remove from the stems the loose bark 
only, and then paint or wash them over with a 
strong solution of Cishurst or soft soap and 
sulphur. The removal of the outer bark of the 
Vine is only recommended in order that the in- 
sects may be the more easily reached by the 
wash ; where insects have not been troublesome, 
by all means leave the bark intact, for its re- 
moval, to say the least, is most unnatural, and 
must in some degree prove injurious. Late 
houses still require careful management in order 
to keep the Grapes in good condition ; besides 
keeping the atmosphere as dry as possible—not 
arid—it is necessary to keep the temperature 
from ever falling so low as that outside, which 
on some mild days might be the case if not 
closely watched. 

Figs.—In the culture of Figs there are two 
conditions essential to securing the best returns ; 
the first is restricted root space, and the second 
is liberal maturing; the first ensures fruitful- 
ness, and the second is necessary to its more 
perfect development ; hence arise the generally 
satisfactory results that are obtained by grow- 
ing Figs in pots, a plan that cannot be super- 
geded for early work, but for general and late 
crops much more and finer fruit can be had by 
planting out. Of course, the size of borders 
must to some extent be ruled by the space there 
is for the spread of the trees, but, as a general 
rule, 2 ft. in depth and 6 ft. in width will be 
found to be ample. Provision for surplus water 
to readily pass away should be made by the 
concrete or paved bottom being made to slope 
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to the drain in front. The soil in which Figs 
revel is a chalky loam, to which may advan- 
tageously be added charcoal and a smal! propor- 
tion of }-in. bones; it should be made firm, for 
in a loose, spongy soil the trees are apt to grow 
too robustly. When once the borders have be- 
come full of roots the annual removal of the top 
soil will be necessary, for the purpose of adding 
fresh feeding material, and the disturbance 
which the roots thus get gives a salutary check 
to any disposition that the trees may manifest 
towards too vigorous a growth. Now is the 
time to apply such top-dressings, and also to 
place a portion of the trees in pots in gentle 
warmth. Bottom-heat is not necessary, but 
time will be gained if this can be afforded by 
plunging the pots in Oak leaves, in sufficient 
bulk to engender a heat of 65°. The leaves will 
give off sufficiznt moisture, therefore the plants 
will not need syringing, and for the present fire- 
heat will only be required when the temperature 
is likely to fall below 45°. 


Strawberries.—To have ripe fruit early 
in March, which is quite as soon as the fruit 18 
ood, a number of plants should now be started. 
Where there is no house specially devoted to 
their culture, one of the best positions for this 
early batch isa pit filled with Oak leaves, on 
which the plants should be set (not plunged) 
closely together; the warmth and moisture 
given off from the leaves soon causes new root 
action and expansion of the crowns. Caution is 
requisite that roots do not protrude and get 
established in the leaves, as before this takes 
place they should be drafted on to shelves in 
Peach-houses, Vineries, &c., and others put in 
their places. Whilst in this position they may 
require water about twice a week, but no 
syringing will be requisite, the moisture from 
the leaves being ample. A little ventilation 
will be necessary in all weathers, but when 
mild give air liberally. We always select 100 
of the finest plants for the first introduction ; 
half the number would be abundant, could we 
depend on all of them setting and swelling off 
their fruit well, but at this early season it is 
always advisable to allow a wide margin for 
failures; therefore start plenty, and keep 
selecting the best plants ; the weakest ones will 
do good service at the end of the season. 


Vegetables. 

In districts where the common Bracken is 
plentiful protection from frost becomes a very 
easy matter, as there is no better material for 
covering Celery, Cauliflowers, and early Broccoli; 
the lightest sprinkling of it over the plants 
wards off many degrees of frost, and, what is 
of great consideration in some gardens, it does 
not present that untidy appearance that stable 
litter does, which is the next best protecting 
material. All heads of Broccoli or Cauliflowers 
that are anything like fully grown would be 
best lifted entirely and taken under cover. 
They keep good for weeks either heeled in or 
suspended head downwards in any cool shed 
from which frost can be excluded. Lettuces 
and Endive may also be protected with Bracken, 
but those that are required for winter salads 
ought always to have the protection of frames. 
Cauliflower and eyen Cabbage plants will be 
the better to’ have protection in severe weather. 
Parsley is best protected with mats resting on 
hooped sticks or Pea sticks laid over the bed. 
Of course all such protection should only be 
employed when the weather is really severe, 
and should at once be removed when it has 
become more favourable. 

After hard weather it is necessary to go over 
plots of Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Savoys, 
and Kales, and pick off all the decayed leaves, 
which not only smell disagreeably, but hinder 
the admission of air, which is most essential 
to keep such green crops in a sturdy condition. 
When the weather renders it impracticable to 
work on the ground, compost and manure heaps 
may be turned over, leaves and stable litter got 
together for making hotbeds for forcing 
purposes, and drains opened, ditches cleared, 
hedges clipped, and advantage should always 
be taken of dry, frosty weather to do all heavy 
wheeling or carting, for such work is then not 
only the more easily and expeditiously done, 
but there is no after repairing of walks required, 
as is the case when the traflic takes place under 
less favourable conditions, and thus ‘‘ labour 
saved is labour gained.” 


Rhubarb and Seakale give least 
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trouble when the roots are lifted and placed in 
a Mushroom house, but the want of such a 
place need be no drawback, as it will do in any 
shed, cellar, or outhouse, only, of course, the 
warmer the situation the sooner it is ready; 
in cool places time may be gained by always 
watering with warm water at about atemperature 
of 90°. It may be forced in the open ground by 
placing over the crowns, pots, tubs, &c., and 
using leaves only as a heating medium, as 
the addition of litter renders the heat too 
violent. 

Seakale is amenable to exactly the same modes 
of forcing as Rhubarb, except that extra care is 
necessary to exclude light and air to blanch it 
well. Beans and Asparagus forcing pits that are 
specially constructed and heated with hot-water 
pipes are, of course, the best in which to grow 
Asparagus ; but a bed made up of leaves and a 
small proportion of stable litter, with frames 
placed on it, or a similar bed made up on the 
floor of a Vinery that is being forced, serves the 
purpose well. A bottom heat of 75° should 
never be exceeded, and a top or surface heat 
ranging from 45° to 55°. For the forcing of 
French Beans—even when there are pits specially 
constructed in which to grow them—there is no 
better plan than having them in pots, as they 
can then be moved at will, and the crop ad- 
vanced or retarded as may be required, anda 
constant succession is far more easily maintained 
by making a sowing fortnightly in quantity 
according to demand. One important item in 
their culture is that they are moisture-loving, 
and should never suffer from want of water 
either at the root or in the atmosphere. 


Carrots and Radishes force well when 
sown on a bed of sufficient massiveness to pro- 
duce a bottom-heat of 65° ; glass coverings are, 
of course, indispensable, but when the weather 
is mild the fullest exposure is necessary. If the 
two crops are sown in alternate lines 6 in. 
asunder, the Radishes will come off before they 
are in any way detrimental to the Carrots. 
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Vallotas in Winter.— These are too 
frequently subjected to a drying process, a 
course that is most detrimental to them, as then 
they have most of their large fleshy roots, 
whereby they are considerably weakened. As 
plants of these are now in a less active state 
than at any other time, what re-potting or divi- 
sion they require had better be done at once; 
they may be shaken out from the old soil with 
as little injury as possible. Vallotas do best in 
a mixture of loam, sand, and leaf-mould, in 
which they should be potted somewhat firmly 
in well-drained pots, and afterwards stood on 
the hard floor of a pit close up to the glass, or 
on the back shelves of a greenhouse; but the 
former position is the most suitable, as they 
remain in a more uniform condition of moisture 
than when exposed on dry, airy shelves. In 
wintering Vallotas the soil should be kept just 
moist enough to preserve their leaves in a 
healthy green state and the bulbs plump and 
solid, a condition that enables them to flower 
better than when dried off in the ordinary way. 
If potted singly, from 6-in. to 8-in. pots will be 
found to be sufficiently large, and if the bulbs 
be small, three in the latter size produce the 
best effect. Any offsets that may be taken from 
them during the process of re-potting may be 
planted out in prepared beds in frames, or potted 
thickly in stove pots or pans to grow on for 
future use.—S. 


Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianas &c.—For 
pot cultivation there are few bulbous plants 
more beautiful or generally useful than Ixias, 
Sparaxis, and Babianas, all of which are alike 
valuable either for greenhouse decoration or 
supplying cut flowers. Although perfectly 
distinct in appearance, they require the same 
treatment, and should at once be potted in rich, 
sandy soil, and kept close under cover of a cold 
frame or pit plunged in coal ashes, where all the 
attention they require till they getintoleaf is to 
preserve them from frost and vermin; 6-in. pots 
are quite large enough for them, and in these 
from six to twelve bulbs should be planted, 
according to the strength and size of the differ- 
ent varieties. If the soil be in a moderately 
moist condition, as it should be at the time of 
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potting, no water will be required till they have 
started wellinto growth, and even then it must 
be given but sparingly. All the above are nearly 
hardy, and any small bulbs there may be on 
and can be planted on dry sunny borders, in 
light sandy soil, close under walls, and will 
be found most useful for cutting after those 
in pots in the greenhouse are over.—J. 

Tritonia aurea.—As an autumn-blooming 
plant the Tritonia is one of the most serviceable, 
and affords a shade of colour that we stand much 
in need of at that season for associating with 
Achimenes, Zonal Pelargoniums, &c., with which 
it blends well and forms a very pleasing con- 
trast. Where fine masses of this are required 
the roots should be disturbed a little as possible 
after they once get established. The best way 
to treat them is simply to reduce the ball by 
removing as much of the old soil as can be done 
without breaking the rhizomes, and then to 
shift them into a larger-sized pot, using good 
fibry, mellow loam for the purpose. In cases 
where an increase is desired they should be 
shaken out, that they may be divided in the most 
advantageous way, and when potted, placed in 
any cold frame where they can be well attended 
to with the syringe after they get into leaf to 
keep down red spider, an insect to which they 
are particularly subject.—W. 

Fuchsias.—In order to obtain early cuttings 
of these, it will now be necessary to get a few 
old plants into heat to induce them to break. 
Almost any place where there is sufficient 
moisture will do to give them a start, after which 
they must have a light, airy position to induce 





a firm, short-jointed growth. Any that were 
struck in the autumn should be grown 
steadily on by affording them the requi- 
site pot room as theyadvance, and a tem- 
perature from 50° to 60°, according to the 
state of the weather. It often occurs that 
old plants laid by in sheds or other 
draughty positions out of sight are al- 
lowed to become too dry, and when this 
takes place, many of the branches die back 
to the main stem and even down to the 
roots. Tosave any loss this way the pots 
should be plunged in damp ashes or some 
littery material to prevent the dry air 
from playing upon them.—W. P. 


CINERARIAS. 

Now that these will soon be coming into 
bloom afew notes on their general treat- 
ment and improvement may be of in- 
terest to many readers of GARDENING. 
Of all plants grown for general decorative 
purposes Cinerarias are the most useful, 
and more particularly is this the case as 
regards amateur cultivators who have 
only a limited amount of house room, as 
the Cineraria is a plant that does exceed- 
ingly well in pits and frames. Indeed, 
if these be of that substantial character 
which they usually are when built 
with bricks, no better place can be 
had for growing them; and if a single 
hot water-pipe runs along the front wall 
for the purpose of drying the atmosphere 
when necessary and to keep out frost, the situa- 
tion will be perfect, and it will exactly meet all 
their requirements. 

Avyone, therefore, having the convenience of 
suzh a structure, will have one of the most perfect, 
not only for growing Cinerarias, but also many 
other plants for keeping a greenhouse gay 
during the winter and early spring months, as 
the same temperature will just suit Cyclamens, 
Lachenalias, Libonias, Eupatoriums, and a host 
of such plants that come in about the same time, 
but which, until they get into bloom, are not 
easy to manage among others, where they have 
to stand far from the glass and are crowded for 
room. 

Sowing, &c.—Valuable as Cinerarias are 
in spring, they are doubly so at or soon after 
Christmas, at which time they may be easily 
had by sowing seed in April, and growing the 
plants on during the summer in a cool, shady 
retreat, so as to keep them free from the attacks 
of red spider. The best way of raising them is 
to fill pans with light, rich soil, consisting 
principally of leaf-mould or peat finely sifted 
and pressed down level and smooth. Before 
sowing, however, this should be watered through 
a fine-rosed pot, and then allowed to stand and 
drain for anight or so to get rid of the surplus 





moisture. Seed of such a delicate nature as 
that of the Cineraria should never be watered 
till the young plants are found to be peeping 
through the soil, and the necessity for this may 
be obviated by covering the pans with a sheet 
of glass, and laying a little moss or a piece of 
brown paper over that, so as to shut out the 
light and sun; but, in all cases in which this is 
done, much watchfulness is needed to remove 
these coverings directly the young plants make 
their appearance, as a day’s confinement in the 
dark will be sufficient to draw them up to that 
degree as to weaken them very considerably. 
In order to facilitate the handling and pricking 
off, as well as to prevent the plants from 
becoming “drawn” from being too near each 
other, the seed should be sown thinly and 
slightly covered with silver sand and fine soil in 
about equal proportions, and if then placed 
where it can get a gentle moist heat, the young 
plants will soon be through, after which a shady 
place near the front of a hotbed or the back 
shelf of a warm greenhouse is the best place till 
they are large enough to pot off singly, and when 
this is done they may be transferred to any cool 
frame where they can be kept close for a short 
time to give them a start. 


will grow in almost any kind of soil, they 
delight in that which is rich and light; andifa 
mixture of about equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, together with 
manure, be afforded them, they will be found to 
flower stronger and better than in anything else. 
A pinch of soot at the bottom of the pot, ora 
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by copious syringings overhead, or gentle water- 
ing through a fine-rosed pot every afternoon 
before closing. These repeated applications 
will saturate the ground under them, and keep 
it in that desirable condition throughout ; and if 
this be done, the growth of the plants will be 
rapid,and there will be no difficulty in maintain- 
ing them in the most perfect health, provided 
they are shifted on from time to time as they 
require more pot room. Thisis one of the most 
important matters in the cultivation of Cine- 
rarias, for if they be allowed to remain stunted 
from want of root-room till the flowering period 
arrives, or suffer from an inadequate supply of 
water, they are never so fine or have anything 
like the sized leaves and quantity of bloom they 
otherwise would have. The great thing with 
these, as with all other so-called soft-wooded 
plants, is to keep them growing right on without 
a single check, so as to insure a full and free 
development of deep green healthy foliage, 
without which they can never be regarded with 
satisfaction. 


Insects. — Besides being subject to red 
spider, Cinerarias are likewise liable to attacks 
of mildew and green fly, the latter of which is 
frequently troublesome, and can only be 
destroyed by repeated fumigations with tobacco, 
This is a work that requires great care, as no 
plants are more easily injured by overdoses than 
Cinerarias, and therefore the fumigations should 
only be light at one time, but repeated again 
and again after a few hours’ interval till the 
insects are dead. From want of caution, and 
not using it in this way, I have seen a whole 
year’s labour and attention lost, and no doubt 
this has been the experience of many, both as 
regards Cinerarias or other plants, as few escape 
such mishaps at some time or other, especially 
if tobacco paper be burned instead of the genuine 
article. 

Saving Seed.—The sportive tendencies of 
Cinerarias are so great that there is sure to be 
a marked difference in the quality and size of 
the flowers of a batch of seedlings; therefore, 
when the plants are in bloom, it is a good plan 
to go over them and pick out any that show 
special merit, in order that they may be placed 
somewhere apart from the rest, asit is only by 
thus isolating them that they can be kept pure, 
or any improvement effected. In cases where 
it is desirous to perpetuate any particular kind 
and increase the stock, it may easily be done by 
saving the plant, which after it has done flowe- 
ing should be turned out of the pot and plunged 
in leaf-soil in a cold frame, where, if kept 
duly syringed and attended to, it will soon 
send up a quantity of suckers around the 
base. These form the future plants, and 
should be taken off as soon as they have 
made sufficient root to support themselves. 
They should be potted singly in 3-in. pots, and 
afterwards treated precisely the same as seed- 
lings. Years ago few seedlings were grown, 
and even the named varieties of that time would 
now be thought little of, so great (as shown by 
our illustrations) has beenthe improvementthat 
has taken place in these popular flowers. It is 
no uncommon thing at the present day to see 
them with broad thick petals overlapping each 
other, forming individual blooms larger than a 
two-shilling piece—a striking advance compared 
with what they used to be. The new race of 
doubles that caused such a stir have dis- 
appointed many; but, considering what has 
been done with Cinerarias during the last 
quarter of a century, there is reason to hope 
that we have not yet reached the limit to which 
they may be brought. All progress, however, 
must be made by seeding from the very best, 
flowers and no other, and if this be done con- 
stantly we may look for still better results in 
the way of fine blooms. 


The accompanying woodcut will give an idea 
of what the flower of the modern Cineraria aie 
like, whilst that on the opposite page represents 
a spray from a plant, interesting as being one 
of the species from which the popular hybrid 
races of Cineraria have been produced ; and it 
is also interesting to observe the improvement 
which has been effected in the modern “ strains ” 
with regard to the size of the flower-heads, the 
breadth and length of the ray florets, and the 
symmetry of form. This species is much earlier 
in flowering than the ordinary varieties ; there- 
fore it is desirable on this account, The colour 








































Soil and Situation.—Although Cinerarias 


little decomposed cow 


Modern Cineraria. 


little mixed up in the soil, is a great help to 
keep them in health and add to the size and 
deep green colour of the foliage, besides which, 
being disagreeable to worms, it is desirable on 
that account. During summer we select a shady 
site for them near a building or where a large 
tree casts a shadow; on this spot we place a 
three-light box, and then put in 3 in. or 4 in. of 
coal-ashes to form a firm bottom for the pots to 
stand on. A situation of this kind is always 
better than a more open one, as the shade is 
natural to them, and they get more light than 
could be had if the sun’s rays have to bescreened 
by mats or other means, and it often occurs 
when these are used that they are not on when 
most wanted, or that they remain on long after 
they ought to have been removed—thus damaging 
the plants by causing the leaves to come thin 
and flimsy. In a naturally shady position there 
is no fear of this, and they may be grown much 
more successfully with far less labour and 
attention than they require anywhere else. The 
same remarks apply to Chinese Primulus, 
which, during the summer months, should be 
grown and treated in a similar manner. 
Watering.—An important point with both 
is to surround them with an atmosphere satu- 
rated with moisture, and this may be secured 
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of the flowers is a bright purple, and it is alto- 
gether a showy plant. 


Tuberoses.—These are sold in three varie- 
ties: the Italian, the African, and the American 
Pearl. These last are very dwarf free-bloomers, 
but the best (and most expensive) are the 
African. The treatment I pursue, with some 
success, is as follows:—Plant them in pots, the 
crowns just showing above the earth, in loam 
and leaf-mould well sweetened, with a very little 
peat added. They may be started at any time 
of the year. As I grow them solely for button- 
hole purposes, I get them by the half-dozen, 
and plant one every ten days, and so get a very 
good and regular succession. Water the plants 
to settle the soil, and plunge them in a hot-bed, 
keeping them there without water till they are 
about 5in. high. Some growers cover the plants 
in the hot-bed with cocoa-nut fibre, and though 
I do not pursue this plan myself, I have no 
doubt that it is an excellent way. When the 
plants are 5 in. high I bring them into the con- 
servatory, watering seldom but freely, till the 
flowers expand, which is generally about two 
months from the time of starting. I give a 
night temperature of about 40°—45°, and I 
always have three or four fully - expanded 
blooms.—GIROFLE. 


Deutzia Gracilis.—This is an excellent 
plant for an amateur, for the simple reason that 
it is so accommodating. Last spring I had in 
my cold greenhouse four or five well-established 
plants in 24-sized pots that had been growing 
in these for two years without a shift. They 
were wintered without special care, and, as soon 
as growth set in, the plants were treated to 
oceasional doses of “Clay’s Fertiliser.” They 
broke out into a prolific bloom, and were the 
admiration of all who saw them. This is, 
perhaps, a haphazard way of doing work, and 
not to be commended generally. The facility 
with which this most useful hardy shrub can be 
cultivated, and the constancy and freedom with 
which it blooms, makes it a great acquisition to 
our gardens, though there are many in which 
plants of much inferior value are grown, while 
this is overlooked. Deutzia gracilis has one 
great advantage—it will flower in a young state, 
and we have seen plenty of it in pots quite tiny 
in size that were blooming with remarkable 
freedom. As a pot-plant, its cultivation is 
simple. It requires to be potted in light soil, 
moderately rich, in order to encourage a 
free and healthy growth. One main point 
in the cultural process is to ensure healthy, 
well-ripened wood at the proper season, as it 
is then the dormant flower-buds are formed. It 
must not be supposed that it requires heat in 
order to get it into bloom; but with the assis- 
tance of heat it may be got into flower any 
time during the winter and early spring 
months, and in heat, with a gentle stimulant in 
the shape of some weak manure water, fine 
flowers are produced. Then the piant will stand 
in perfection along time, if kept a little cool 
and not too much exposed. The plant can be 
propagated by cuttings or by division. <A well- 
grown and established plant makes a free 
growth, and if the plant be divided after flower- 
ing, and planted out in good free soil, the 
divided parts will soon grow into strong plants, 
and be very useful. They should be allowed to 
grow in this way for one whole autumn, winter, 
and spring, and be potted the following autumn. 
It should be borne in mind that in forcing the 
plants the shoots should not be cut inin any way, 
or a loss of blooming wood will result. It is 
best to cut back the long or decayed wood 
after blooming, at the same time thinning out 
the weak shoots.—R. D. 


ROSES. 
CLIMBING ROSES. 


THE desire for the varieties of Roses that pro- 
duce the finest formed individual flowers is so 
contagious, that in far the greater number of 
gardens many of the Roses best adapted for 
particular purposes are completely lost sight of. 
Even where lists are given of what may be 
termed garden Roses, it rarely happens that 
there is anything to be found in them but a 
selection of the freest-growing Hybrid Perpe- 
tuals, with a few Noisettes, Bourbons, &c., a 
whole host of distinct kinds being left out much 
more appropriate for planting in many positions 
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recommended. Take, for instance, the Bank- 
sians, both white and yellow. What can be 
more beautiful than the innumerable bunches 
of full, yet not formal, flowers that these pro- 
duce when well established in a warm situa- 
tion? but how comparatively rarely are they 
seen! All they require iseither a naturally dry 
bed, or one that is sufficiently drained to make 
it so, with plenty of rich soil, and in other 
respects they should be left undisturbed, except 
to shorten any over-strong shoots, and to nail or 
tie others, so as to regularly cover the space 
which they are required to fill. A good washing 
two or three times in the spring with Gishurst 
water, allowed to dry on the leaves, is a great 
assistance in keeping down red spider and green 
fly. By the sides of shrubbery walks, away from 
the more dressed part of the garden, where any 
particular object has to be covered, the Ayrshire 
and Boursault Roses are generally very much 
more in keeping with the surroundings than the 
kinds that produce finely-shaped flowers. 

One of the most effective objects imaginable 
in such a situation is the trunk of a dead tree, 
with its upper branches partly shortened and 


covered with Ivy, from amongst which hang 
pendant, long, untrained shoots of these Roses 
in flower, with no further tying in than just 
sufficient to disperse them irregularly over the 
upper portion of the stump. 

Such a combination is easily obtained where 
the soil is suitable and plenty of manure is dug 
in; the Roses must also be well supplied with it 
afterwards, or the Ivy, being a gross feeder, 
will impoverish the soil to an extent that will 
prevent them getting sufficient sustenance. 
Where this combination is attempted, the Ivy 
should have two or three years’ start, otherwise 
the Roses are such free growers that they will 
monopolise the whole space. Thesame arrange- 
ment on a wall looks equally well; but,if asuc- 
cessful effect be expected, the Ivy and the Roses 
must not be left to fight outa war of extermina- 
tion ; on the contrary, whichever is found to be 
unduly taking the lead must be kept within 
bounds, and the Roses must be annually manured, 
for if this be not done, while the Ivy would grow 
on without any assistance, the Roses would die 
of starvation. Even under such conditions, the 
evergreen Roses (R. sempervirens) alone are 
often much more suitable than those with finer 
shaped flowers; they are also well adapted for 
covering arched trellises over walks, or for divi- 
sional screens to shut out anything which it is 
desirable to hide, or for overrunning wooden 


in any garden—large or small—than those | 








One of the Original Cinerarias (C. cruenta). 


‘It must, however, be borne in mind that these 








fences anywhere not overhung with trees, and : 
where the soil is not only in the first instance 

made sufficiently rich to promote free growth, 

but is continuously kept in that condition after- 

wards. 

The Noisettes are equally useful for inter- 
mixing in the way above recommended ; their 
great advantage is their disposition to flower 
profusely late in the autumn. The Teas, Gloire 
de Dijon, and climbing Devoniensis, are un- 
surpassed for usingin this manner; where they 
have plenty of head-room, the long, unformal 
branches of the last, with its great clusters of 
flowers hanging from the points, and the eve:- 
blooming disposition of the former, are not 
equalled by anything in their way. In the 
cases of these, again, the principal matter is to 
see that the roots are well sustained, and to use 
the knife as little as possible. Where a single 
object, like a very large - headed drooping 
standard Rose, is required in such a position as a 
corner of a lawn, nothing answers the purpose 
better than the old variety Blairi; where soil 
and situation suit it, and a strong support is 
used, it will grow to a very large size. In its 
case, again, the knife must be sparingly em- 


ployed, or the result will sure to be a large crop } 
of shoots but few flowers. ; 








ANSWERS TO QUERIHES. 





3682._Leaves of Tropszeolums Turn- 
ing Yellow.—-Poverty is probably the cause 
of the foliage going off in colour. To obtain 
good results in the culture of these brilliant 
climbers—that is to say, for winter flowering— 
the following points must be attended to :— 
Strike the cutting early in the spring, or even 
better perhaps, late inthe autumn, so as to be 
ready for spring. Strengthen in rich com- 
post, so that the plants get well established 
in 10 in. pots by the middle of September, at j 
which time take them to their winter quarters, 


plants, although they may be growing in a cool ' 
temperature, are called upon to make con- 

siderable growth, through the winter months, 

for itis upon the wood made, during that time 

that the flowers grow in succession. Therefore, 

not only keep the soil well moistened, but feed : 
it regularly with weak manure water, or give i 
a dressing of concentrated manure. It is 
surprising what a difference this makes: the 
effect upon the foliage is magical, and unless the r 
leayes are far gone into. the sere and yellow. ; 
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they will quickly assume the deep glossy hue of 
perfect health and vigour.—J. C. B. 


3651.— Plants for Rooms.—‘“H. R.” 
wishes to know what plants can be grown 
where gasisburnt. Ihave eight rooms in my 
house fitted with gas, and my window plants 
are the admiration of all who see them. I grow 
all sorts of greenhouse plants. If “H. R.” 
wishes to be successful he must see that all his 
pipes are in good condition, so that there is no 
escape of unburnt gas, He must have a light 
ready at the burner when he turns the tap, It 
sthe unburnt gas that injures the plants. If 
«“ H.R.” will attend to the above he may grow 
almost any plant he likes.—S. RHODES, Gee 
Cross, near Manchester. 

3699.—Material for Rockwork. — Get 
some ordinary coke in pieces to suit your wants, 
and soak them in some very thin plaster of Paris 
and water till they are covered, and then let 
them dry. I dip them in and out of the solu- 
tion, which must be kept well mixed to prevent 





the plaster settling at the bottom, and then 
place them on boards to dry. When you have 
sufficient quantity, and they are perfectly dry, 
place them in the position required, and then 
pour over them some more of the solution a little 
thicker than the other ; they will stick very firmly 
and havea very nice appearance. Of course, 
you can alter the colours from white to a light 
brown by adding a little cement. If you want 
to make itstand out from the wall without 
starting at the ground, you can do so, by first 
cleaning the wall and then pouring some of the 
first solution on it, and then, after soaking the 
coke, make some thick plaster, and, taking each 
piece separately, place sufficient on the back of 
it to make it stick to the wall; you will be able 
to leave out a piece here and there, so as to place 
the soil for ferns, and put in the piece after- 
wards. Ithink you will find this the cheapest and 
most effective way of making a very nice fer- 
nery. I shall be glad if you will give the readers 
of GARDENING the results, as others may wish 
to t ry it; and as I have had some valuable hints 
through the paper, I am only too happy in giving 
my experience in this small matter.—M. L. A. 
Roman cement is of a brown colour, 
and is as good for forming rockeries as Portland 
cement.—A. B.N, 


3655.—American Cranberry (Oxycoc- 
cus macrocarpus).—I should think this 
Cranberry would do well in South India. If 
properly cultivated it is a very beautiful plant, 
with delicate trailing purple stems and glossy 
lace-like foliage. Its flowers are splendid amber, 
andare followed by crimson-tinted berries. These 
combine to render it a most interesting as well 
as ornamental plant. It makes a beautiful 
pot plant, or may be grown in pans of peat, with 
a little coarse silver sand added, or even sandy 
loam will do. Place the pots or pans in 1 in. 
of water, and as soon as the fruit is set, reduce 
the quantity of water, and when the fruit begins 
to ripen, keep the plants nearly dry and well 
exposed to the sun. Thus treated they will be 
found very beautiful plants, completely hiding 
the pots or pans. Many people have endeavoured 
to cultivate them in England, and have failed, 
for this reason: Some books class them as 
aquatic, others as Bog Plants, whilst, in reality, 
they are neither. They like moisture, but not 
to the extent of aquatics. In their native habit 
they are a luxurious weed, and produce a great 
quantity of fruit, and where the best and largest 
quantity grows the landis only flooded a little 
sometimes. During dry summer weather they are 
exposed to a scorching sun, and appear to be 
dried up. This shows they are not so fond of 
water as some people think them to be.—J. P. 


3665.—Rabbits Gnawing Trees.—l 
use soot, milk, water, and a little coarse fat of 








any description. The liquid is heated to melt 
the fat. Mix as paint, and apply with a brush. 
I have used it for years with good effect. It 
requires doing once a year.—J, PRIOR. 


3590.—Cutting Back Hydrangeas.—l 
have grown Hydrangeasfor many years, and some 
fine ones too, in pots. I planted a good strong 
plantin front: of a lady’s house and it grew well, 
and bloomed and made good strong wood for 
the next season. I was surprised one day to find 
it all cut down by the man that had been to 
clean up the front of the house. I told the 
owners they would have no bloom next year, 
and they found it so,. I have known others to 


do the same with a like result. It is quite right 
to cut away the old wood that bloomed this 
year, but leave the new wood for next year’s 
blooming.-—T. 8. 


3653.—Chinese Miniature Plants,—In 
reply toaquestion on this subject which appeared 
lately in GARDENING, I copy the following 
extract from “ Fortune’s Tea Countries of China,” 
and I shall be glad if my. exercise affords 
acceptable information to yourreaders—GEORGE 
Oscar ANDREWS :—“ The gardens of the man- 
darins in the city of Ning-po are very pretty 
and unique: they contain a choice selection of 
the ornamental trees and shrubs of China, and 
generally a considerable number of dwarf trees. 
Many of the latter are really curious, and afford 
another example of the patience and ingenuity 
of this people. Some of the specimens are only 
a few inches high, and yet seem hoary with age. 
Not only are they trained to represent old trees 
in miniature, but some are made to resemble 
the fashionable pagodas of the country, and 
others different kinds of animals, amongst 
which the deer seems to be the favourite. Juni- 
pers are generally chosen for the latter purpose, 
as they can be more readily bent into the 
desired form; the eyes and tongue are added 
afterwards, and the representation altogether is 
really good. The dwarfed trees of the 
Chinese and Japanese have been noticed by 
every author who has written upon these 
countries, and all have attempted to give some 
description of the method by which the effect is 
produced. The process is in reality a very 
simple one, and is based upon one of the com- 
monest principles of vegetable physiology. We 
all know that anything which retards in any 
way the free circulation of the sap, also prevents 
to a certain extent the formation of wood and 
leaves. This may be done by grafting, by con- 
fining the roots, withholding water, bending the 
branches, or in a hundred other ways, which all 
proceed upon the same principle. This principle 
is perfectly understood by the Chinese, and they 
make nature subservient to this particular whim 
of theirs. We are told that the first part of the 
process is to select the very smallest seeds from 
the smallest plants, which is not at all unlikely, 
but I cannot speak to the fact from my own 
observations. I have, however, often seen the 
Chinese gardeners selecting suckers and plants 
for this purpose from the other plants which 
were growing in their garden. Stunted varieties 
were generally chosen, particularly if they had 
the side branches opposite or regular, for much 
depends upon this; a one-sided dwarf tree is of 
no value in the eyes of the Chinese. The main 
stem was then in most cases twisted in a zigzag 
form, which process checked the flow of the 
sap, and at the same time encouraged the 
production of side branches at those parts of 
the stem where they were most desired. 
When these suckers had formed roots in the 
open ground, or kind of nursery where they 
were planted, they were looked over and the 
best taken up for potting. The same principles 
which I have already noticed were still kep* in 
view, the pots used being narrow and shallow, 
so that they held but a small quantity of soil 
compared with the wants of the plants, and no 
more water being given than what was barely 
sufficient to keep them alive. Whilst the 
branches were forming, they were tied down 
and twisted in various ways; the points of 
the leaders and strong growing ones were 
generally nipped out, and every means were 
taken to discourage the production of young 
shoots which were possessed of any degree of 
vigour. Nature generally struggles against this 
treatment for a while, until her powers seem in 
a great measure exhausted, when she quietly 
yields to the power of art. The Chinese 
gardener, however, must be ever on the watch, 
for should the roots of the plants get through 
the pots into the ground, or happen to be libe- 
rally supplied with moisture, or should the 
young shoots be allowed to grow in their 
natural position for a short time, the vigour of 
the plant which has so long been lost will be 
restored, and the fairest specimens of Chinese 
dwarfing destroyed. Sometimes, as in the case 
of peach and plum trees, which are often 
dwarfed, the plants are thrown into a flowering 
state, and then, as they flower freely year after 
year, they . have little inclination to make 





vigorous growth. The plants generally used in 
dwarfing are pines, junipers, cypresses, bamboos, 
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peach and plum trees, and a species of small- 
leaved elm.” 


3667.—Violets in Autumn,—From this 
time forward one cannot rely upon a constant 
supply of Violets, unless the plants are 
guaranteed . against extremes of weather by 
the shelter of a glass roof. Inthe first place, 
however, every necessary attention must have 
been paid them throughout the summer, For 
although, the Violets will give a percentage 
of bloom with a minimum of care, good flowers 
and plenty of them cannot be had without 
some attempt being made at special culture. 
The great point is to get highly-developed 
crowns by the beginning of the autumn; and to 
effect this, young plants must be set out in well- 
prepared ground early in spring if possible, 
although good plants may be obtained by plant-s 
ing out anywhere between March and June. 
These plants must be taken up in October and 
planted in a frame and covered in frosty weather, 
or they may be potted and placed in a cool green- 
house.—J. C. B. 


3700.—Cost of Greenhouse. — Having 
just built avery small greenhouse, I can give 
« Wardsley” an idea of expense. Mine is only 
10 ft. by 7 ft., but for same, or nearly same price, 
I might have made it at least a foot wider, as 
I had materials over. Total cost just under £12, 
made as follows :— 





Brickwork and concrete floor £2 10s. Od. 
Timber Oy kegita See lv sh mest en eR So ae 
Glass 1 OL OE TTL OS PRT OO TS BAD 
Carpenter’sfinies::, 14.5 )..00G Remain 200 
Sundries — paint, putty, locks, 
hinges, cane run, &G. 4. w. «.. 2 0 0 
£12 0°0 


I used red pine and 21 oz. glass.—T. D. 


I built a greenhouse from directions 
given in GARDENING, 21st June, 1879, the design 
being modified by circumstances. Mineisalean-to, 
7 ft. Gin. by 6 ft. 4 in., with a wallat back and 
at one end, and the door at the otherend. The 
height is 8 ft: at back and 5 ft. 6 in. in front, 
which gives sufficient fall to keep out the water 
at the laps of the glass. I used stouter material 
than that suggested, the corner posts being 3 in. 
square, and the quartering 3 in. by 24in. I 
bought the sash bars ready made, and also a 
second-hand door. With these exceptions I did 
all the work myself. I glazed the roof and door 
with 21 oz. glass and the sides with 15 oz., and 
gave the woodwork three coats of paint.. Ven- 
tilation was provided for by a hinged light in 
the roof, and another in front. As my plants 
got drawn this summer, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the air did not circulate freely 
enough, so have lately made two sliding venti- 
lators in front, below the staging, and two at the 
back, just under the roof. The back wall being 
a low one, the upper part was filled in with 
woodwork. To begin with, I only put staging 
along the front, 2 ft. wide, but have since added 
more, and also shelving, the cost of which is not 
included. The time occupied was about 260 
hours, spread over two months, and the outlay 
£45s.74d. I shall be pleased to give more 
details if necessary.—A. MILLARD, 282, Dalston- 
lane, E. 

3649.—Culture of Water Melons.— 
The Water Melon may be grown in this country 
much in the same way as are the ordinary 
kinds, but the plants must get almost unlimited 
supplies of water at the root when bearing. In 
Germany the Water Melon is much grown and 
succeeds well in the open air; but our climate 
would not be warm enough for it in ordinary 
summers unaided by glass, The Water Melon 
likes a free rich soil, such as the turnings out of 
hotbeds, and if started with a little bottom heat 
will thrive amazingly in such a compost, which 
is preferred by the German gardener to any 
other for this purpose. There is no need for 
artificial warmth, the superior climate engen- 
dered by the glass roof being all that is required 
to bring it to perfection.—C. 

3663.—Culture of Zinnias.—The seed 
should be sown in gentle warmth about the 
latter end of March in the following manner :— 
Well drain 43-in. pots, and fill them to within 
4 in. of the rim with fine sweet soil, consisting 
of one-third loam and two-thirds leaf-mould, 
adding then a goodly portion of silver sand. 
Water the soil, and allow superfluous moisture 
to drain. Sow the seed on a firm surface, and 
cover thinly with very fine soil, covering with a 
pane of glass, and shading until the young 
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plants appear above ground. When large 
enough to handle prick them off into pans, boxes, 
or 6-in. pots, and when they have fairly struck 
root transfer them to a frame, gradually inuring 
them to a free circulation of air, pulling off the 
lights in fine weather, so that by the beginning 
of June they will be in good order to set out in 
the open ground. To grow the Zinnia well it 
must enjoy a free root-run in well-stirred soil, 
requiring at the same time plenty of good 
nourishment. The piece of ground intended for 
their reception should now be selected, with a 
view of affording a careful preparation. If the 
natural staple is holding, and consequently un- 
duly retentive of moisture during the winter, 
lay it up now in ridges, selecting a dry, frosty 
day for the operation. Allow it to remain in 
this condition until the middle of March, when 
it may be levelled, and a good coat of manure 
forked into it. The dung cannot well be too 
rotten, as it is important that it be equally dis- 
tributed throughout the soil and everywhere 
within reach of the roots. This being accom- 
plished, let it lay until planting time arrives, 
when it should again be well manipulated with 
a four-tined fork, breaking every lump, and 
thoroughly incorporating the dung with the soil. 
This preparation of the soil is absolutely neces- 
sary, and forms the keystone of success, and I 
may add that without it there is but little 
chance of bringing this fine annual to anything 
like perfection of growth. Of course, in the 
case of light soils this amount of labour is not 
indispensable, but in their case the addition of a 
little pulverised clay, loam, or good holding 
soil would do much to ensure complete success, 
and where the object is to attain exceptional 
excellence such a slight amount of labour and 
expense need not be grudged. The Zinnia is 
a gross feeder, and must be copiously watered 
when the need for so doing is observed. There 
is, however, one point in connection with the 
culture of this plant which the grower must 
not overlook—the roots must be well mulched 
with good manure, or failing this a good dress- 
ing of some such manurial iagredient as Clay’s 
Fertiliser may be given, mulching with grass 
or litter of some kind. In conclusion, let me 
add that a sunny and airy situation should be 
selected, for the Zinnia is a child of the sun. — 
C., Byfleet. 

3643.—Draining a Garden.—The most 
simple plan by which ‘‘ W. G.” can drain his 
proposed garden is to sink a hole in the form of 
a well in the most convenient spot, and lay the 
pipes toit. The well should be a few feet deeper 
than the lowest point of the drain, and should 
be walled round with half bricks set dry ; if the 
soilis not a very strong clay the water will 
gradually filter away. If the water is of any 
value a pump could be put in ata small cost. 
Timber or anything will do to cover the well, 
upon which the soil can again be placed, and 
the whole is out of sight. ARCHITECT. 

3657.—Striking Rose Cuttings.—Roses 
may certainly be propagated at the present time, 
but they would not be large enough to be of any 
decorative value until they had the advantage 
of a season’s growth. A shady situation should 
be chosen, where the sun does not come in 
spring, and the cuttings should be firmly in- 
serted in fine sandy soil to quite two-thirds of 
their depth. Only fine, strong wood of the cur- 
rent season’s growth should be taken, and each 
cutting should be cut to three or four eyes.— 
UCD: 

3656.—Propagating Bougainvilleas.—These are 
easily propagated irom wood of the current season’s 
growth, taking them off when the shoots are in a some- 
what succulent condition, that is to say, before the wood 
has become hard. Insert them in well-drained pots of 
sandy peat, surfacing with silver sand to prevent damp- 
ing, and place them in a close frame in a warm house. 

3659.—Wintering and Propagating Leuco- 
phyton Browni—tThis plant may be wintered in a 
temperature of from 40° to 50°, and the young shoots 
may be taken off early in the year, and struck in warmth, 
or they will make root in a cool structure freely enough 
after April.—B. 

3661.—Clematis Heneryi.—About the latter end of 
March shorten back the shoots to two-thirds of their 
length, and apply a good mulch of strongmanure. Water 
copiously in hot weather, and train the young shoots 
regularly as they grow.—J, C. 

3662.—Tulips for the Open Air.—Some of the 
best single kinds are Duc Van hol and its rose, scarlet, 
white, yellow, and red varieties, Pottebakker, Rosa 
Mundi, and Vermilion Brilliant. Doubles—La Candeur, 
Rex rubrorum, Duc Van Thol, Tournesol (red and yellow), 
and Gloria Solis.—B. 


2758.—Creepers for Covering Greenhouse 
Walls.—I have a frame in a small hothouse over a 4-in. 
hot-water pipe and a vaporising pan, which has been 












used for striking cuttings in, butI am now desirous of 
planting some climbers in it to cover the end wall 
(eastern aspect and plenty of light. Ihave the following 
climbers in pots: Jasminium sambac fl.-pl., Stephanotis, 
and Hoya carnosa? Which of the three would give most 
satisfaction as regards profusion and long continuance 
of hloom?—W.H.J. [The Stephanotis would probably 
be the best of the three, but the Jasmine would supply a 
good crop of flowers. You must make a bed of good soil 
at least 2 ft. deep and 8 ft. square, if you wish for really 
good results.] 

3776.—Christmas Roses.—Norfolk.—If for pot cul- 
ture give good drainage, using turfy Joam and leaf mould 
in equal parts. They will, however, do in any good 
garden mould with sand added. As you have some char- 
coal break it up to the size of nuts andadd a handful to 
the soil. Iffor outdoor culture plant in well-drained 
soiland let them alone. When in bloom cover them 
with a frame to throw off rains, &c. 

3777.—Privet Hedges.—Privet.—The present is a 
good time to plant privet. Itis propagated both from 
seed and enttings—but your best plan would be to buy 
young plants from anursery. They are very cheap, and 
you will gain a couple of years. Well trench and drain 
the ground, add plenty of rotten manure, and plant in 
double lines 18 in, apart. The distance from plant to 
plant in the row must depend upon the size of the 
plants you get—that is, if you want a hedge as quickly as 
possible. 

3778.—Pruning Out-door Vines.—Is the present 
a good time to prune an out-door vine P And if so, wou'd 
it be advisable to cut as much old wood out as possible, 
as it has never done any good?—Kixo. [Prune any 
time from now to February. Cut out some of the old 
wood, and remove all unripened shoots, laying in the best 
ripened wood, which should be slightly shortened. ] 

3779.— Plants for Graves.—What would be the best 
plant for those metallic crosses which are placed on graves 
during the winter?—H. N. [Any of the green stone- 
crops (Sedumse) would do, and a few bulbs of snowdrops or 
crocuses could also be planted with them. | 

3780.—T uberoses.—Norfolk.—Several answers as to 
the culture of these have lately appeared in GARDENING. 

3781.-Chrysanthemums.— J. V. K.— Cuttings 
always make better and healthier plants than old stools 
which are divided. 

3782.— Potatoe Onions.—E. C.—Plant in January 
or February in rich soil 3in. deep. When fairly up, earth 
up a little like potatoes, If you wish to keep them 
during winter, remove the earth from them, say, in July, 
and expose the bulbs to the sun as much as possible. 

3783.—Tulips in Pots.—W. H. B.—Keep them ina 
cool place out of reach of rain. Although they have been 
potted a month they may not yet have started growth. 
Turn a pot out and see if there are any roots. 

3784.—UCrown Imperia!.—Amateur.—The bulbs 
should be planted 2 in. deep, and if a little manure can be 
placed round the plant when well up, it will assist them. 

3785.—Clemutis Jackmani. — Amateur. — As the 
plant is a small one, you had better keep it in the green- 
house till April, and then plant it out—in a cool green- 
house we mean, of course. 

3786.—_Chrysanthemum Cuttings.—C. P.—Take 
the cuttings from the young shoots which spring from the 
base of the plants after flowering. 

3787.—_Jasminium grandiflorum.—A. A. M.— 
Do not re-pot till spring, when the plant has done flower- 
ing. Ifit is pot-bound give it a little manure water 
occasionally. The best time to prune is after the plant 
has done flowering. Keep it close to the glass and 
exposed to the sun during summer in order to ripen the 
wood. 

3788.—Maurandya Barcleyana and Ginothora 
Drummondi.—L. B. Healaugh.—The Manrandyais a 
perennial under glass, but out of doors is always used as 
an annual. Cinothera Drummondi is an annual. 

3789._Salting asparagus Beds.—A. A. M.— 
February is the best time for this operation. 

3790.— Ranunculus in Pots.—J. k.—Plant now 
in 6-in. pots, using light sandy loam, to which has been 
added a little well-decomposed manure. 

3791.—Hot Water Apparatus.—J. R.—See our 
advertisement columns. 

3792.— H'uchsias.—Scotus.—Keep the plant rather 
dry tili spring. When it shows signs‘of growth prune it in 
if necessary, and when the young growths are wellstarted 
shake the soil from the roots, and pot the plants in the 
same sized pot, using fresh mould. Pot into a larger pot 
as the sumiaer advances. 

3793.—Auticlea Glauca.—Will this do in a pot 
plunged in ashes in cold frame, the winter P [Westy 

3794.—Oxa'is Bowei.—Would this do in pots in 
cold frame? When does it flower? [Yes. It flowers in 
early summer. } 

3795.—Pruning Young Vines.—Thos. Clark.—It 
the vines are small, cut them down to within two eyes of 
the soil—pot into larger pot in spring—using good turfy 
loam. When growing freely apply liquid manure water 
oceasionally, or top dress with manure. 

3796.—Violets.—W. A.—See article in last week’s 
GARDENING. 

3797.-Obtaining Plants.—Dr. G. W.—Any of the 
plants mentioned in GARDENING may be obtained 
through any respectable London nurserymen, some of 
whom advertise in our columns. 

3798.—Budded Koses.—In July I budded some 
Roses, which began growing at once, and have now shoots 
from 5tol0in. long. Iam told they will not live over 
the winter, but as they are very strong I don’t see why 
they should not. It is said budded briar should not be 
moved for two years. I want to know if it would be 
cafe to move mine next spring.—T. G. [Protect them 
with a little common d-y fern or straw. They may 
be moved in April with success, but it would be better to 
to leave them till autumn. } ‘ 

2799.—Chrysanthemums after Flowering. 
—I have some large flowering Chrysanthemums 1) Pots, 
which have thrown up suckers. What must I do with 
them ? Must the old plants be cut down when done bloom- 
ing, or will they bloom again next year ifleft? [Cut 
them down after blooming, and in spring take off 
some of the young suckers, 3 in. long, and insert them in 
small pots of sandy soil ina frame, or later on they 
would strike out of doors. Pot on as required. ] 

3800.—Tuberoses Beganis.—C. M. M.—these will 
do wellin a greenhouse from which frost is excluded, or 

















if kept up to 45 or 50 deg. they will do better and flower 
earlier. Procure some bulbs in spring, and pot them at 
once in any light rich soil, Keep the soiljust moist, and 
as the pots get full of roots shift into larger pots. They 
flower better in comparatively small pots than in large 
ones if supplied with manure water, or a little artificial 
manure occasionally. 

3801.—Fuchsia splendens. —Will Fuchsia splen- 
dens flower in a window, or does it require heat ?—S, G. 
{It will flower in a window during summerand autumn 
but in winter it must have more heat than a window 
generally affords. | 

3802.—Pruning Clematis.—Should Clematis Jack- 
mannii be cut down now, or in the spring ?>—8.G. [Now. 
Mulch with rotten manure afterwards. | 

3803.—Lapageria Rosea.—I planted a healthy- 
looking specimen of Lapegeria rosea at the end of Sep- 
tember in a rather dark corner of my greenhouse. It 
still looks well, but does not grow; is the situation the 
cause P—CO. H. [It will grow well in spring, no doubt, 
Keep the soil moist. ] 

3804.—Planting Pear Trees.—Lover of a Garden.— 
If the weather is open you may plant at once, but if left 
till March there will be no harm done. 

8805.—Planting Vines.—Inidicus. — Young vines 
raised from cuttings will do as well as those raised from 
“eyes,” if planted properly. 

3806. Begonia Leaves Falling Off.—I have three 
or four plants of the large-leaved Begonias. I keep them 
in my porch window or the hall. Now the leaves are 
beginning to droop, and the stems are soft—what is-the 
reason of this? Last year they were in a cool oonser- 
vatory, and they went in the same manner till all the 
leaves came off—is this right P—G. H. M. [Unless you 
have a temperature of 50° to 60° you cannot keep them 
growing through the winter. Keep them rather dry, 
and secure from frost, and they will start afresh in 
spring. ] 

8807. Soot for Vine Border.—Is soot a good 
moxnure for inside vine border P—J. Inaatu. [ Yes, if 
mixed with soil as a top dressing. ] 

3808. Indiarubber Plant.—I have one of these 
plants 39 in. high, and for a foot from the pot it bas no 
leaves. (an anything be done to make it throw out the 
leaves? Can they be made bushy plants of? Are they 
best kept through the winter in the room with fire and 
gas, or in a room without either P—A. M. K. [Keep 
the plant in a warm window till spring, then ent it down 
to within 3 in. of the pot. When it throws out young 
shoots, remove all but one, the strongest, if you want an 
upright plant. If you want a bushy one, leave all the 
shoots that are produced. | 

3809.—Wire Trellises for Creepers.—Enquirer,— 
Galvanised wire is said to be detrimental to the growth 
of plants. Your safest way would be to give the wire a 
couple of coats of paint. 

3810.—Virginian Creeper.—I have a Virginian 
Creeper which has not fastened itself to the brick wall 
of my house, although throwing out feelers with a small 
ball at termination, therefore has to be nailed up for 
training. I understood its habit was similar to Ivy, and 
did not require support. |Veitch’s Virginian Creeper 
(Ampelopsis Veitchi) requires no support, but the ordi- 
nary kind does, except in a small state, and against a 
damp wall. | 

3811.—_Cytisus in Window.—What had I better 
do for my Cytisus? It wa3 given me in full blossom in 
the spring. As soon as it had done blooming I turned it 
out of doors. About a month ago I brought it in, appa- 
rently in a healthy condition ; now the leaves have nearly 
all fallen off, and I fear I shall lose it altogether. Should 
I prune itat all? I have no glass in which to keep it.— 
M. J. [It does not get air enough After flowering in 
spring clip in all the shoots witha pair ofscissors. Plunge 
it out of doors, gi ing it plenty of water. Give it now a 
little clear soot water. } 

$812.—Deutzia Gracilis.—My plant of this has 
looked well up to within the last week, and now all its 
leaves have turned yellow, dried up, and fallen off. Can 
you tell me ifit is natural to the plant at this time of 
year? I boughtit in the spring in full flower, and it has 
been the brightest plant of all in my room, which is look- 
ing west. Ire-potted it after flowering. The roots are 
rather above the earth now. Ought they to be so? 
Should it be cut back, and when? Can it be raised from 
cuttings or slips?—Dxrurzia. [It is natural for the 
Deutzia to lose its leaves at thisseason. It will doubtless 
flower in spring if the wood isripe. After flowering cut 
back all the old wood to within 3 in. of the pot, and 
young shoots will be produced from the bottom. Keep 
it in a sunny window, and when the weather gets warm 
plunge it out of doors in a sunny position, keeping it 
well supplied with water. Take it indoors again when 
it has shed its leaves. Do not train the shoots at all. 
Deutzias can be raised from cuttings of half-ripened wood 
in August.] 

3-13.—Plants Losing their Leaves,—I have a 
small greenhouse, heated by hot-water pipes. The leaves 
of my Rose trees, Fuchsias, Azaleas, &c., go yellow, and 
drop off. What is the cause?—Dettra. [lf the Rose 
trees have been growing all the summer they are sure to 
lose their leaves now. The Rose is not an evergreen. 
The same remarks apply to the Fuchsia. Azaleas often 
lose some leaves at this season. Perhaps they may be 
dry at the root. Put the potsinatub of water, and if 
air bubbles rise from the soil let them soak for half an 
hour.] 

8814.—Potatoes Sprouting.—I have saved some 
early Ash-leaf Potatoes for planting in spring. — On 
examining them lately I find some have sprouts an inch 
long or more. I should be glad to know if they are still 
fit for planting, or if this sprouting has injured them as 
seed Potatoes?—H. H. R. [Rub off the sprouts, and lay 
the Potatoes in the coolest place possible, excluding frost 
of course. They must not be kept in a bag or box in a 
bulk, but be laid out thinly on a board, in a loft or some 
dry cellar. } 

3815.—Plants in Wall and Screens.— Will 
Cotoneaster Symondsii succeed on a wall which gets the 
early morning sun only ? What treatment does it require 
beyond trainingP And also kindly advise me as to a 
creeper suitable to cover open trellis work in the same 
situation, which I have erected to hide my outhonses from 
my garden?—A. D.T. [The Cotoneaster only wants to 
be kept nailed tothe wall. Ivy is the best thing you can 
have for a screen, | 
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3816.—Daisies on Lawas.—A. D. I.—The present 
is an excellent time for digging daisies out of lawns, The 
ground being soft the roots willcome upeasily, 

Names of Plants.—W. T.—Flower of the Ejelwiss. 
— Sea-weed.—Huonymus europsus.—X. I..—1, Nepro- 
dium (species) ; 2, Blechnum (species) ; 3, Pellaea hastata ; 
4, Adiantum assimile; 5, Polystichum aculeatum. —— 
Dunedin. — Cannot name your immature fronds, —— 
A. McO.—Plumbago Larpentz. G.W.O., Teignmouth. 
— Boussingaultia baselioides. G. Y.—1, Begonia 
Richardsi; 2, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 3, Asplenium Tricho- 
manes; 4, Adiantum reniforme; 5, Asplenium  mari- 
timum ; 6, Adiantum hispidum ——M. M.—1, Aspleninm 
bulbiferum; 2, Nephrolepis exaltata; 3, Cryptomium 
falceatum. Moss Side. — Polystichum aculeatum,—— 
Bittap —Funkia undulatifolia. Lift it and potit, and 
place it in a frame or window for the winter. Plant out 
in spring. — R. H.—1, Tradercantia zebrina; 2, not 
recognisable. —— C. B. 1.—1, Justicia speciosa; 2, Cer- 
trum auranticum; 3, Salvia splendens. Ruby — 
Cissus discolor, a stove climber.—— EH. W. S.—Cassia 
corymbosa. Rev. A. C.—Catillac, one of the best of 
cooking Pears. 























QUERIES. 


3817.-_Heating Power of Coil.—How many feet 
of 4-in. piping can be kept thoroughly heated by a coil 
made of 14 ft. of piping, lin. bore? The coil is five com- 
plete rings.—K, G. W., Huil. 

3818. -Winter Treatment of Amaryllis and 
Agapanthus.-—What is the proper winter treatment of 
the Scarboro’ Lily, Agapanthus, and Amaryllis, as regards 
watering, re-potting, &c. P—ALPHA. 

3819.— Ants in Greenhovuses.—My greenhouses 
being infested with ants, I should be glad of some infor- 
mation how to eradicate them. I have tried several 
remedies, but all have failed. A correspondent, p. 418, 
recommends arsenic mixed with honey as a speedy cure 
for them. I have tried it, but find they will not touch 
it,—W. H. 

3820.—Raspberries on North Wall.—Would 
Raspberries thrive and fruit we!l if planted against a 
north wall, on a border sloping downwards from the 
wall?—Fipus ACHATES. 

3321.—_ Myrties trom Seed.—I have a Myrtle that 
has seeded this year. Could any of your readers in- 
form me in what kind of soil I should sow the seeds, and 
at what time of year ?—IGNORANCE. 

3822.—Piants from Stiff Clay 8o0il.—What plants 
will cover a border, in front of evergreens, on a clay 
soi], most quickly Pp—E. 8. 

3823.—Giazing without Putty.—Can any reader 
inform me, from experience, whether any s/stem of 
patent glazing without putty answers for a vinery or 
greenhouseP Are they free from drips, and dothey keep 
the heat inas well asa house glazed with putty P—W. 

2824.—Renovating Beds of Lily ofthe Valley. 
—I have a bed of Lily of the Valley which has very much 
degenerated. Can any reader suggest a remedy rp—Monx. 

3825.—Removing Glass tiom Greenhouses.— 
Can a iy reader inform me if there is any simpler plan of 
unglazing glass than the old one of cutting away the hard 
putty; also, is there any sort of putty, which, alulhough 
setting hard, could be softened in any way, atter some 
years, soas to allow the unglazing of the glass P—Portryr. 

8826.— Vines and Rats.— My Vines have been 
getting dreadfully barren—one was ¢€aten off close to 
soil—and I fear the roots of all are being eaten away, as 
holes are seen where the rats seem to burrow in the 
*‘drainage’’ of border. They laugh at all traps, and 
also all bottles and other sti ffsold for their destruction. 
Arsenic mixed with meal used to kill all in Devon, where 
one could get it by signing one’s name, but, in London, 
druggists seem to fancy that all who apply for such, for 
rats, are would-be-homicides! Can aay one tell me how 
to exterminate these pests P—O. Mazor. 

3827.-Lavender Culture,—Information respecting 
the growth of this and probable expense per acre, &c., 
will be thankfully received.—SoutH Drvon. 

3828.—Preserving Skins of Birds.—Can any 
reader inform me the best way of preserving bird skins, 
to keep the moth from them?—W. W. 

3829—Climbers for Trellis.—-I have a wire trellis 
arch over a stream about 15 ft. wide, which I wish 
covered with creepers—what Roses would be best. Also, 
will Clematis and Honeysuckle do well? Itis a damp 
place, and on one sidethe roots will be nearly in the water. 
Should be much obliged for any suggestions.—A. WILDER. 

3830.—Garden Polyanthus.—In GarbDsENING, 
Noy. 20, some notice of the old florists’ Polyanthus 
is given, and ‘‘ A. D.” mentions, a3 good ones, Buck’s 
Geo. IV., Lancer, Exile, Cheshire Favourite, Pre- 
sident, and Harly Lincoln. He also says that ‘‘ they 
should be obtained from some bona-fide grower, as there 
are not a few wretched sorts in commerce under these 
names.’ ‘The prices, he tells us, range from 23. 6d. to 
8s. 6d. Ina book called ‘‘ The Flower Garden,’’ pub- 
lished in 1840, Buck’s Geo. LV. is priced 1s., while another 
of his raising, the Marquis of Anglesea, is marked 20s. 
Geo. IV. is now, I believe, much higher in price, as also 
is Lancer, which was then ls. It is difficult, however, to 
obtain these old-fashioned but charming plants, and it 
would be a boon if your corresponcent would help one, 
wh» would like to grow afew of them, to some know- 
ledge of the retreats where they lie hid. About seventy 
named sorts are mentioned in the above-named book, 
and it is an interesting question—What has become of 
them P—H. 8. 

3831—Holly for Walking S&ticks.—Will any 
one inform me the proper time for cutting holly for this 
purpose, aud how to stain the sticksP—MONTGOMERY G. 

3832.-To Grow Mercury.—Will anyone give me 
a few directionson the culture of Mercury? I have a 
bed which has grown too thickly to be of any use.— 
Monteomery G. 

3833.—K lower for Winter and Spring.—What 
could_I put in a greenhouse now for decoration at 
Christmas and early spring P Ishall have a fire on all 
frosty nights, which will keep the house at a moderate 
degree of temperature. What seeds could be sown for 
early spring bedding ? 

3834.—Planting Roses.—When is the best time to 
plant bush roses, and which are the best kinds ; also the 


best time for planting a climbing rose in the greenhouse? 
—LOVER OF A GARDEN. , 

3835.—Cineraria Leaves Curling. — Will some- 
one tell me the reason of Cineraria leaves curling? They 
are very free from green fly. Would too strong manure 
water oause it? Thermometer not been below 34.— 
ANXIOUS. 

3836.—Blanching Celery Indoors.—At the com- 
mencement of November I dug upa couple of roots of 
green Celery intended for soup, but, by some means, 
after being placed ina jug of water, they were over- 
looked for three weeks, atthe end of which time it was 
discovered that the Celery had spreuted, and sent ont 
fresh leaves, but not only was this the case, but the 
stalks were found to be blanched and crisp. At the same 
time, thovgh unusually succulent, the flavour was 
excellent. I shall be glad to know if any readers have 
made a similar experiment, and with a like success,— 
Ve fete by 

3837.—Passion Flower Failing in Green- 
house.—I havea Passiflore cerulea, procured froma 
nursery this year. Its growth has been good, but no 
flowers. Can anyone inform me the reasonP I have 
grown it in a 9-in. pot, and treated as directed in 
GaRDENING.—G, R. 

3838.—Making a Flower Stand.—I have an old 
oak chest, 1} yards in length, 4 yard across, ¢ yard deep, 
standing under a window facing west, which I wish to 





convert into a pretty flower stand. ‘Will some one give 
me an idea how to go about it, and suggest something for 
training downwards, as wellas to fillinthetopP Itisin 
a good situation, having plenty of light and afternoon 
sun.—W. X. 
3839.— Plants for Room.—I have a small room, 
without a fire, in which little or no gas is burned, witha 
N.E. exposure, in which I intend having an oil stove, 
Will some one say what flowering plants I couldcultivate 
in it—now and in summer P—DUNEDIN. 
3840.—Wintering Ferns.—Would some kind reader 
give me some information as to how I am to keep some 
Ferns till next year? I have had some Maiden-hair 
Ferns, Crispis crispendum, and several other Ferns 
growing in the open room, but now that winter is coming 
on they are beginning to die down, and I am afraid of 
losing them altogether. Also some information as to 
what kind of soil will be best for keeping them in when 
under cover, as I am having a glass case made for them. 
Will they come on all right again if I put them into the 
case, or had 1 better wait till next spring P—W. J. H. 
3841.—Tropsolum Sprciosum. ~—J find great diffi- 
culty in transplanting Tropx7lum speciosum in spring. 
Would someone kindly state the most satisfactory mode ? 
—A. R. F. 

3842.—Cropping a Kitchen Garden.—TI have just 
taken a plot of ground fora garden, 78 ft.’x 18ft., and 
have already turned it up into rough ridges. The soil 
is avery fair brown loam, and had lime thrown on it 
about two years ago, whenachapel was built close to it. 
It is one mile from the sea, on the north-east coast, but 
sheltered on the east by a hill and a ten-feet wall; the 
same on the south, anda church on the west, and on the 
north a terrace of houses about fifty yards away. I want 
to make a kitchen garden only. What can I plant, and 
how soon? Also, can I forward any of the seeds, as I have 
got several boxes with plate and sheei-glass tops, and 
the bottoms taken out, averaging 24in. x 18in., and 
15in. high? What kitchea garden produce is likely to 
succeed here ?—Finrem ReEspPice, South Slields. 
3843.—Converting Old Lawa into Vegetable 
Plot.—Last September I dug up an old lawn of some 
twenty years’ standing, with the intention of converting 
it into a vegetable bed; but Iam at a loss to know how 
to bring the rank yellow clay into anything like working 
order. What is the best and quickest way of loosening 
the clay? Would burnt earth answer the purpose, or 
should it be thoroughly-rotten manured ? It wants some- 
thing to make it crumble. It is not needed for use until 
the spring.—W. CO. C. 

3844.—The Artillery Plant (Pilea muscosa). 
—Will someone tell me the treatment of this plant—the 





proper soil, watering, temperature, &. ?—S. L. 





POULTRY. 


Fowls in small Spaces.—I have kept 
thirty Plymouth Rock Fowls through the summer 
until the last few weeks. I have reduced them 
down to eighteen in a house 6 ft. by 3 ft., 5 ft. 
high, and have not had one death or sign of 
illness. I clean them out every morning, and 
sprinkle lime over the house, especially damp 
parts, and although so crowded I have never seen 
anything like an insect either in the house or 
birds. I may add that I make a large hole in 
the garden, in which I sift the cinders every 
morning, and they enjoy a bath in the warm 
ashes, which I have no doubt prevents insects. 
—R. 5. 

Food for Geese and Ducks. — In 
GARDENING, Nov. 16, ‘North Yorkshire” says 
that he can rear Geese 12 lb. weight in eight 
weeks, at a cost of 2d. per week, and Ducks at 
13d. Would he kindly say what food he gives 
to bring on the Geese and Ducks so cheap and 
quickly ? I am anxious to try poultry farming, 
but don’t know what is the best food to use, and 
should be glad of a hint on the subject.—HAst 
CORNWALL. 


Lameness in Fowls.—Can any reader of GARDEN- 
ING advise me under the following circumstances ?—I 
have a Spanish Pullet, which for some weeks past has 
been limping about, but she is now quite lame. A care- 
ful examination of foot, leg, and thigh, on several occa- 
sions, has failed to discover any sore or wound. She 
feeds well, but is, notwithstanding, a mere tag of bones. 
I have been recommended to kill her, but should prefer 





to try some remedy first, if the complaint is one that is 


amenable to treatment. I may add that my other Pullets 
(four) seem the picture of health and activity, and to all 
appearance will shortly begin to lay.—Ong IN A FIX. 
Fowls Plucking their Feathers.—Would any- 
one kindly let me know how to prevent Fowls from 
plucking the feathers off one another? They make one 
bleed, and then they all go after it, and we are obliged 
to take it away. They are penned up.—SuascriBER. 








HOME PRHTS, 


Silver Grey Rabbits. — Will some 
reader kindly inform me the average price or 
value of a buck, doe, and young Rahbits of this 
breed at six weeks old respectively ?—C. H. 

Goldfinches.—“ W. H. B.” probably pro- 
cured his Gold finches a little too early in the year, 
They were too young and not sufficiently strong 
to withstand cage treatment. I have had some 
myself which were lost in the same way. Better 
try older birds next time.—G. F. W. 

Different Birds in one Cage.—All the 
birds that “J. B.” alludes to will doin one cage, 
but the difficulty is in providing proper seed for 
them all. Mix hemp, rape, canary, linseed, 
millet, and groats together. If put separate, 
perhaps the Canaries will eat too much of hemp 
and linseed, which willnot do forthem.—G. F.W. 

Canary not Singing.—The question 
which “F, C.” asks is the question of many 
people. The birds have probably been allowed 
to have a good deal of hemp seed. They will 
get fat and plump on this seed, but it makes 
them lazy, and they will not sing. “F.C.” had 
better omit hemp from his usual mixture for a 
time, and give instead maw seed (a little) and 
mountain bread.—G. F. W. 

Canaries with Long Ngils.—I have a 
Canary which has a long nail on each foot, 
which causes the bird to stumble. Wouldsome 
experienced bird-fancier state whether the nail 
could be cut without injuring the bird ?— 
AMATEUR. 

Curing Rabbit Skins.—Can any reader 
inform me how to preserve the skins of tame 
Rabbits without injuring the fur, and so as to 
prevent smell or decay ?—FORESTER. 

Teaching Parrots to Talk.—The grey 
birds will be most teachable—constancy in 
teaching, in the same toze of voice, is the secret. 
A handkerchief thrown over the cage during 
each lesson keeps his attention fixed. Try the 
grey Polly first. 

Unhealthy Canaries.—Canaries suffer- 
ing from asthma, which no doubt “ W. P.” and 
“C,W. W.’s” are, should have light food, such as 
sponge cake, bread soaked in milk, chopped egg, 
as well as their usual food of rape and canary 
seed (no hemp). Keep out of damp, draughts, 
and gas. If much oppressed give the following : 
—Ethereal tincture of lobelia, ten drops ; com- 
pound tincture of camphor, one drachm ; syrup 
of ginger, three drachms; cinnamon water, one 
ounce. Put two teaspoonfuls of this mixture to 
two ounces of water; give it to the birds to 
drink in the place of their ordinary drinking 
water; continue till the most distressing 
symptoms have left, then reduce the dose to 
one-half, which leave off when well.—-P. 1 

Singing Mice.—Can any of our readers 
inform me where could I procure these pets? I 
have often heard of them, but never saw any. 
What sort of singing do they resemble? What 
is their size and colour ?—A. M. R. 





Cornish Method of Producing Clot- 
ted Cream.—Milk in winter should stand 
in the pans, after straining, in a cool place full 
twenty-four hours before placing ona slow 
clear fire, or better still, a hot plate on a close 
range or kitchener, and must be allowed to 
remain until a ring forms itself on the cream of 
the size Of the dottom of the pan, which will 
always show itself when sufficiently scalded. 
Care should be taken to prevent it boiling, or 
the cream will be spoiled. When ready take it 
off steadily and carry to a cool place; the slabs 
or shelves on which it is laid should be slate or 
marble. The cream can be taken off the follow- 
ing morning or left for twenty-four hours. In 
summer it must be scalded twelve hours after 
milking, and cream taken twelve hours after 
scalding. I consider it a bad practice to disturb 
the cream to look for air bubbles rising on the 





milk beneath, as given by “G. N. B.” last week.. 
The formation of the ring is a true indicator.— 
EXPERIENCE. 
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DRACANAS. 


THESE are very common inmates of plant-|nas should be very extensively cultivated 
stoves and greenhouses, some of the species 


requiring the 
former, others 
the latter kind 
of protection. 
They are all ex- 
ceedingly _at- 
tractive, some 
of them having 
most beautiful 
and conspicuous 
foliage, whilst 
their habit is 
such as to ren- 
der them very 
useful for all 
kinds of deco- 
ration. They 
areeasily grown 
and difficult to 
kill, although 
to bring them 
down toaragged 
unsightly con- 
dition (as may 
often be seen 
in plants with 
their bottom 
leaves half de- 
cayed and the 
younger ones 
blemished at 
their points) is 
a very simple 
matter. Small 
plants are gene- 
rally the most 
needed and are 
serviceable for 
room and vase 
embellishment ; 
and, when used 
for this purpose, 
for which they 
are more and 
more in de- 
mand, they re- 
main for a long 
time in perfec- 
tion. Large 
plants are re- 
quired frequent- 
ly for staircase, 
balcony, and en- 
trance-hall or- 
namentation. 
The drooping 
foliage of some, 
and the upright 


leaves of others, and the tropical appear- 
ance of all, render them splendid objects 
when used in such places. 
most tender species are sometimes placed 
in the sub-tropical bed or garden during 





Some of the 


the summer. 
given them in southern counties. Drace-| ona hotbed, or be placed thickly in pans 


ONE OF THE 


on account of the extreme easiness with 


MODERN 


which they may be propagated; a single 
stem 3 ft. in height will produce three 
dozen young plants. When any plant be- introduced with advantage. The mixture 
comes uselessly tall or bare of foliage, it 
should be cut into pieces about 1 in, long, 


This treatment can only be 





DRACZNAS (D. ALBO-MARGINATA). 





sand. 


These may either be put into a bed of soil 


filled with a mixture of peat and silver 
After watering the pans should be 


plunged in a 
bottom-heat of 
85° or. 908; 
here they should 
not be allowed 
to suffer from 
want of water, 
although being 
plunged, the 
quantity re- 
quired will not 
be great. The 
young plants 
sometimes come 
up irregularly, 
but none should 
be taken from 
the pan until 
they are all fit 
for removal. As 
soon as this is 
the case, the 
whole _ panful 
may be care- 
fully turned out, 
and potted sin- 
gly into 3-in. 
pots, without 
damaging the 
young roots. 
They — should 
again be plung- 
ed in the same 
place, and kept 
there until they 
show signs of 
growing ; after 
that they may 
be removed, and 
placed on a 
shelf or some 
other hard bot- 
tom in the plant 
stove or propa- 
gating frame, 
where growth 
should be en- 
couraged until 
they are ready 
to be shifted 
into larger pots. 
Hitherto, they 
will have been 
potted in the 
same material 
as that in which 
they were 
rooted, but at 


this shift, peat, sand, loam charcoal, and 
a little decayed Mushroom dung may be 


must not be too fine, Lut sufficiently so to 
admit of a certain amount of all the in- 


























































































































gredients being put into a 5-in. pot. This 
size will grow well-furnished plants until 
they are 18 in. or 2 ft. high; when, if 
they are wanted of larger dimensions, they 
must be shifted on, the same mixture 
being used as that just referred to. After 
being shifted from the small pots, they 
generally do not require more root-room for 
one season than is afforded them in the 
5-in. pot, so that the following spring is 
a suitable time for potting on large plants. 
Very fine plants can be grown in 5-in. pots, 
which is the most convenient size for deco- 
rative work. Another means of propagating 
is found in the root. Large plants form a 
number of thick leading roots at the base 
of the stem; at the end of each of these 
there is an eye. If an old stem be cut up 
these eyes should be cut off, and put in to- 
gether with the other eyes. In shifting 
well-crown plants into larger pots, these 
eyes may be taken off during the operation 
without injuring or checking the progress 
of the plant. In this way a fresh stock 
may be raised without even cutting down a 
large plant ; and when only a few are re- 
quired, these root-growths are preferable to 
any other. Sometimes the tops are put in 
as cuttings, but these seldom make 
such good or handsome plants as those from 
eyes. When propagated and in growing 
order, their daily requirements are few. A 
slight shading is necessary at all times dur- 
ing strong sunshine. They are particularly 
sensitive to dryness at the root, which often 
entails the loss of the lower leaves ; and 
the points of the tender young foliage are 
sometimes allowed to wither through the 
same cause. Dracenas are sometimes 
grown in pans about 10 in, in diameter and 
2 in. deep with good effect. The young 
plants are placed in these pans when quite 
small, so that the root is easily covered 
with soil. When this is done, some of the 
finest kinds of the Selaginellas and the 
pretty creeping Panicum variegatum are 
planted on the surface of the pans, a 
method which produces a _ remarkably 
pleasing effect, as the creepers form a 
cushion of green and white underneath the 
drooping high-coloured leaves of the Dra- 
cena. As regards varieties, there are now 
some in commerce which quite eclipse all 
the old kinds, that is, as far as boldness of 
character and brilliancy of the leaves are 
concerned. Mr. Bause has, during the last 
five years, raised in Mr. Wills’ nursery at 
Anerley (now the General Horticultural 
Company) many noble kinds of Dracznas, 
from which we select the following as being 
among the best :— 


Draceena albo-marginata, which we 
now figure, is a strong-growing variety of 
stocky growth, with large, recurved leaves, 
measuring 4in. across, of a bright green colour, 
with a clear, narrow, margin of white. 

D. anerleyensis is one of the bold-habited 
free-growing series, with oblong, spreading 
leaves, the younger ones more erect. They are 
of adark bronzy green, with a very bold and 
broad variegation, marginal and sectional, of 
deep rosy-red, which in all the younger stages 
has a decided purplish tint. This pale purplish 
hue flushing the greenish-white of the youngest 
central growth, gives it a very distinct and 
pleasing aspect, and renders it an effective 
plant. 

D. Barroni is a striking variety. The 
leaves are oblong, 54 in. broad, spreading or 
half-drooping, of a dark bronzy-green, with a 
broad and irregular edging of mottled magenta 
on the younger leaves, the edges of the 
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older leaves being of a deep magenta 
colour. The edges of the leaf-stalks are of a 
rosy-pink ; the young leaves come first of a 
creamy blush, with a rosy tint on the under- 
surface, and in some cases they take on this 
roseate hue onthe upper side. It isa fine and 
noble-habited variety of great beauty. 

D. Bausei is a highly-coloured and most 
effective variety ; the growth is free and stocky, 
the recurved oblong leaves, which are about 
4 in. in width, closely overlying each other; the 
surface is of a dark bronzy hue, the margin be- 
ing crimson, narrow in the lower leaves, becom- 
ing broader and more developed in the upper 
ones, the youngest and uppermost being broadly 
and brilliantly edged with deep rose, and the 
margins of the leaf-stalks also richly coloured. 

D. Elizabeths is a very handsome variety 
and remarkably distinct, not only on account 
of its variegation, butalsoof the tendency of its 
leaves to curl under volutely. It is of dense 
habit with broad, strongly recurved leaves, mea- 
suring 5 in. across, of a dark green colour, with 
a dark midrib, and anarrow edge of bright rosy- 
crimson on the older leaves, and with a broad- 
margined variegation of deep pink and creamy 
white on the younger leaves, the leaf-stalks be- 
ing conspicuously coloured of a rosy tint, 

D. Hrnesti.—A well-marked variety, of 
erect slender habit ; the leaves are lance-shaped, 
14 in. wide, tapered to a point, drooping or re- 
curved, of a bronzy-green colour, with dark 
crimson edge ; on the young leaves the parts are 
coloured rosy-pink and creamy-white. It is 
one of the very best of the narrow-leaved, yet 
compact kinds, and will become a _ general 
favourite for table decoration, being of a very 
hardy constitution. 

D. Gladstonei.—A variety of bold habit, 
with densely set drooping or recurved oblong 
leaves 4 in. broad, of a very dark bronze colour, 
the younger leaves breaking into a deep crimson 
suffused with salmony-rose. It will form a 
valuable plant for decorative purposes, being of 
a very hardy constitution, of very free and 
erect growth, and calculated to form a tall 
specimen. 

D. ignea,—A very striking variety, of me- 
dium stature and development, belonging to 
the flame-red series. The leaves are arching, 
with erect, rosy-edged foot-stalk, the blades 
green, broadly edged with a band 4 in. wide, of 
flame colour or deep salmony-red, breaking out 
into streaks and sectional markings in free 
young growth. It is extremely effective. 

D. Leopoldi.—A fine variety, in which the 
leaves are of an oblong-elliptic form, drooping 
or recurved, measuring about 5 in. across, the 
ground colour a bronzy-green, with bright 
rosy-crimson edge, the younger parts of a lovely 
pink, flushed in places with a pale tint of cop- 
pery-bronze, which gives it a very distinct 
appearance, The leaf-stalks are also prettily 
edged with rose, 

D. majestica is a free-growing form, with 
fine and effective variegation. The leaves are 
oblong, 4 in. broad, with erect foot-stalks 4 in, 
to 5 in. long, green, edged with salmony-rose, 
the leaf-blades being very distinctly bordered 
with }-in. wide band of bright flame-red, most 
developed at the base. This is one of the very 
finest of the whole series, and well deserves the 
name assigned to it, 

D. Mrs. Bause.—A very pretty dense- 
habited variety of moderate growth and wonder- 
ful colouring, having the leaves drooping or re- 
curved, 9 in. to 12 in. in length, and nearly 2 in. 
broad, of a bronzy-green colour, margined and 
striped with deep crimson, the younger and 
upper leaves often becoming wholly of a deep 
rosy-crimson, A very richly-coloured and effec- 
tive kind, rarely exceeding 18 in. in height. 

D. Mrs. Wills.—One of the finest and 
handsomest of all the varieties with white varie- 
gation. The plantis of dwarfish, stocky habit 
of growth, the leaves about 54 in. wide, erect 
spreading, the ground colour bright green, the 
older leaves being striped with white on the 
green ground colour, and the younger ones very 
freely variegated with, and in some cases almost 
wholly coloured, white. 

D. Tellingi is a bold-habited sort, The 
leaves are oblong, 6 in. broad, drooping or re- 
curved, of a bronzy-green, with an edging of 
bright rosy-pink, which in the older leaves 
deepen into crimson, the leaf-stalks being also 
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nicely coloured attheedge. It has the boldest and 
broadest leaves in the whole series, and they 
are, moreover, remarkably stout in texture, 


D. terminalis alba.—This is a most im- 
portant acquisition, having quite the habit and 
character of the well-known favourite, D. ter- 
minalis, but with white variegation. The ground 
colour is bright green, with bold pure white 
variegation, the upper leaves being white, with 
here and there a bar or band of green; in some 
cases large sectional patches are coloured white, 
while the rather elongated leaf-stalks are also 
edged with white. It will be a useful variety 
for general purposes as well as table decoration 
and for market, being of very free growth and 
remarkably hardy constitution, 


D. regalis.—A bold-habited free-growing 
vigorous variety, having densely set oblong re- 
curved leaves, of a deep bronzy-green, margined 
unequally with rosy red, and having the leaf- 
stalks also similarly edged ; the younger central 
ee are broadly edged with cream colour 

ushed with pale rose. It forms a fine massive 
and truly regal plant, and from its free growth 
and its ample foliage is very effective. 

D. salmonea.—aA tall, slender-growing, 
and very distinct variety, with the long-stalked, 
sparsely set, erect, channelled leaves, of a narrow 
lanceolate form, tapered to the point, 34 in. 
broad, the ground colour deep green, with the 
edges distinctly marked with salmony-pink, 
which colour is extended down, and very con- 
spicuous on the edge of the petiole. The salmony- 
tinted, almost flame-coloured leaves, which are 
paler in the younger ones, are a very distinct 
feature, and give the plant a very bright-looking 
aspect. 

D. Sidneyi.—A striking variety of the 
narrow-leaved series. The leaves are long- 
stalked, erectly spreading, 1 ft. long, and about 
14 in. wide, dark green, with a deep purple 
mid-rib, and dark rosy-crimson edge, the yonnger 
leaves being wholly of a rosy-crimson colour. 
The petioles are finely coloured with the same 
rosy-crimson hue. It is a valuable variety for 
table decoration, on account of its very early 
colouring and graceful habit. 


D. superba.—This hybrid is one of the™ 
slender-foliaged varieties, and from its graceful 
habit will be most useful for table decoration. 
The leaves are pendulous, arching, from 12 in. 
to 18 in, long, by 14 in. broad, linear-lanceolate, 
dark bronzy-green, margined and striped with 
bright crimson; the young leaves are rosy- 
crimson. 

Among the older kinds the following are most 
worthy of culture :— 

D. terminalis is one of the oldest, best 
known, and most beautiful. The leaves grow 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in length, and 4 in. and 5 in. 
in width; they are of a dark green colour, 
richly and profusely shaded with brilliant scarlet ; 
the young leaves and the entire upper part of 
the plant are sometimes wholly scarlet. 

D. Chelsoni makes a fine plant. The 
leaves are very large; the ground colour is a 
bronze-green edged with crimson. 

D. Cooperi somewhat resembles the first 
described, but is, if possible, more beautiful in 
colour and more graceful in habit. It is 
moderately hardy, and does fairly in the ‘green- 
house during the summer months, 

D. Guilfoylei.—A magnificent species, 
with long narrow leaves beautifully variegated 
and striped with bright rosy-pink, white, green, 
and red; the leaf-stalk is also variegated. 
Being a native of the South Sea Islands, it is 
somewhat tender, but, like the rest, easily 
grown. 

D. gracilis is an elegant little plant; the 
leaves are only about 1 in, in breadth, 12 in. in 
length, and incline nearer to the horizontal line 
than those of other kinds. The main colour is 
bright green, margined with purple. 

D. Dennisoni is another elegant species, of 
the deep bronze type; leaves from 12 in. to 
15 in, long; habit compact; other characters 
good, 

D. regina is different from any of the pre- 
ceding, and a fine variety; leaves erect, centre 
green, edged with creamy white ; sometimes the 
upper half is quite white, which gives a speckled 
appearance to any collection with which these 
plants may be intermixed. 


D, umbraculifera is quite different from 
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any of the above ; it grows several feet high ; IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
the leaves are generally about 3 ft. long and 1 in. 

broad, and of a rich, glossy green colour ; at the = 
top they stand straight out, but the older ones THE 
at the bottom droop. The plant, when large, 


forms a conspicuous object anywhere ; it grows 
rapidly. ) 


D. magnifica.—Leaves about 8 in. in 
width, and as much again in length. When 
young the leaves are pink in colour; when old Almanack, and Address Book 
they are of a purple-bronze shade. 


D. Diaco, D. australis, and D. atro- For 188l 


sanguinea are nearly hardy, and useful for 
conservatory decoration. 














Building a Greenhouse.—Having been This will be the most complete and accurate 


a subscriber to GARDENING since its commence- Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte- 


ment, I have read with much interest, from time f é rir 
to time, the communications of those who have rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 


essayed building a greenhouse, but I have not | the usual information embodied in books of this 
found any who have tried to make a.span-roofed 
one. It sometimes happens that, from situation, class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
or from sanitary considerations, a lean-to house ; Z 

is unsuitable, one for those like myself who find full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
themselves in this fix, perhaps it may be accept- | in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
able if I give my experience in the erection of 
a small span-roofed house. Part of the party- 
wall which separates my house from my neigh-|and AppREss Book also contains the largest 


bours’ is 8 ft. high, and this I made use of forone|_., jc 
end of my house, the two sides and door end List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 


: moe ne oy 3 eine } 
being on brick walls 24 ft. high (the inside | names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
having to be dug out), the floor of the house 
being thus on a level with the 5 ft. way separat- | yet been prepared. THE GARDEN ANNUAL may 
ing the one side from the kitchen window. Of 
course, on the other side, the top of the wall is 
on a level with the garden, to which, at the door | and Seedsmen at Is. per copy. It contains, 
end, a few steps lead up, and by having it thus 
half sunk I find I can keep up a fair temperature 
with little artificial heat. When the thermo- 
meter lately registered outside from 6° to 8° manack for the Year 1881. 
below freezing, the heat inside, from an oil ncise Calendar of Gardening Operations 
stove, was 18° above that, even with the venti- 

: 4 or each Month. 
lator at top slightly open. The size of the 
house is 11 ft. long, 7 ft. broad, and 8 ft. high in | Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
the centre, and 54 ft. at the eaves, the cost of Month. 


material being as follows:—Wood, for wall) 4 carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery- 
plates, uprights, rafters, 1} ft. staging all round, men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
shelving at wall end, and wood flooring, Builders Engineers Und of the Horticultural 
£1 11s. 8d. ; 450 bricks, and hauling, £1 2s. 6d. ; Trade generally. : 

aigging out earth, and hauling, 9s. 0d. ; paint, 

at 44d. per 1b., two coats, 7s. 6d.; stove and The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 





abroad. THe GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 


be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 


among other matters, the following, viz. :— 


brackets, 10s. Od.; glass, £2 2s. 65d.; putty, Great Britaln and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
4s, bd. ; zine for gutters, 6s. 2d. ; total, £6 13s. 8d. the Counties. 

I have not entered into particulars with above | Names of the principal Country Seats & Gardens 
items, as ic would take up too much space, but in the United Kingdom, with those of their Owners, 
Ishall be happy to give it to any one who may Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
be contemplating trying his handiwork on a County. 


similar structure. I heat with an oil stove, and 
having two top ventilators, I leave one open a 
little night and day, a thermometer inside 
guiding me as to the judiciousness of this. The 


Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 


about 5000 names. 


exposure is south-east.—G. 8. C. The New Plants and other Novelties of the year| —W. W. 


Violets in Winter.—tThe earliest single offered by the Leading Houses in the Trade. 
Violet with which Iam acquainted, and at the 
same time the finest and most valuable, is Lee’s 
Victoria Regina, a variety that ought to be grown 
in every garden, and would be, did people fully | Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical. 
understand what a grand Violet it is. The 
earliest and best kind, undoubtedly, is Marie 
Louise ; it is a greatly improved Neapolitan, | Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 
earlier, hardier, and has flowers of a rather . . 
deeper hue of colour. Both of these kinds will Draining and Fencing Tables. 


Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies. 


Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 


Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom, in all 


FRUIT. 


Good Bearing Apples.—Although this 
part of Hampshire is not a noted one for Apple 
culture, yet a great many sorts are grown here- 
abouts which are good croppers. Amongst 
dessert kinds I find the following to be about 
the best, viz., Summer Golden Pippin, King of 
the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Gooseberry 
Pippin, Golden Winter Pearmain, and Red 
2usset, The best kitchen sorts are Mank’s 
Codlin, Winter Codlin, Blenheim Orange, 
Ecklinville, Hawthornden, Northern Greening, 
Profit, and one or two local sorts for which I 
cannot find names.—W., Fawley. 


Coe’s Golden Drop and Italian Prune 
Plums.—tThe best autumn Plum in cultivation 
is Coe’s Golden Drop, which will keep good for 
weeks if gathered before it is over-ripe. We 








Italian Prune Plum. 


have had good fruit of it for dessert in December 
by keeping it ina dryroom. _ It grows and fruits 
freely on both east and north walls. We have 
had no experience of it as a standard, but the 
tree has a good constitution, and would, no 
doubt, do wellinthatform, The Italian Prune, 
or Quetsche (Italie, is also another very excel- 
lent dessert Plum, having somewhat the same 
characteristics as the preceding, with the excep- 





Coe’s Golden Drop Plum. 


tion of colour, which is a deep purple. The 
flesh is yellow and very rich and full flavoured, 
rendering ita most desirable variety to cultivate. 








New Plants, which have received Certificates from the| Easy Way of Warming a Frame.—! 


have a double frame-light, constructed after the 
ordinary principle, except that one end is left 
entirely open, but the front and back of the frame 
is secured by two bars of wood about 3 in. wide 
and ? in. thick, let flush into the perpendicular 
pieces “to which the back and front are 
fastened,” and secured by four bolts and nuts— 
thus making the frame perfectly strong. The 


furnish an abundance of flowers during open| Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful | open end of this frame is placed against the brick- 


weather through the winter, but it would be Measurements. 
well to lift a number of strong plants and put 
them into a frame, keeping them close to the 


glass. Thus treated, and with a slight amount Calculated Heating Power. 


Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 


work of a kitchen chimney, and kept in its place 
by four staples driven into the wall,and the frame 
secured to them by a nail or screw at the head 
of the stuple. This frame-light is of the follow- 


of protection in bad weather, flowers could | Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign | ing dimensions: —Height at the back, 34 in. ; 


always be had. If plants be lifted for this Equivalents. 
purpose now the side-shoots and runners should 
be taken off them, and they should be pricked 
out thickly in a bed for the winter. By the TAs: 


Money — Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 


front, 8 in.; and the lights are 6 ft. long by 
3 ft. wide. Now, the reason which induced me 
to have a frame made and placed at the back of 
my kitchen chimney is told in few words. 


middle of April these will be all well rooted,| rices of Contract Work—Fencing, Draining, and | Having noticed repeatedly, after a heavy rain, 


and can be re-planted in beds from Qin. to Well-sinking Tables 
12 in. apart, where they will develop into strong 
blooming plants by the ensuing winter. There 
are few hardy plants more easily cultivated than 
the Violet, and few better repay any extra care| Postal Guide. 
that may be bestowed uponthem. On the other 


fall, and Temperature. 


Weather Tables and Warnings, Reports, Rain- 


which beat at this end of my house, that the 
portion of brickwork constituting the kitchen 
chimney appeared to be much drier than any 
other, consequently I put my hand upon it, and 
to my surprise found it quite warm. This was 
about 6 ft. from the base, and lowering my 


hand, however, if there be out-of-the-way spots Horticultural Societies and their Secretaries, and | }..,4 I found the heat increase, until I came to 


where other useful plants cannot be got to grow, Dates of the Principal Shows for 1881, 
it is very probable that Violets will do fairly | Obituary 

well, always furnishing a good covering of ee 
leaves,and in due season a fair sprinkling of me 
flowers, although not so fine as those produced “THE GARDEN" OFFICS: 

by younger plants.—D. 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


exactly the back of the kitchen range, and here 
the bricks were quite hot. I have had this frame 
in use for several years, and have never lost any 
plants or cuttings from frost. This end of my 
house forms a portion, or one side of an en- 


closed yard of good size. The aspect of my 
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frame is due south, but that of the end of my 
house is due east. I have no houses near or 
large trees to keep off the influence of the sun, 
so that the heat in the frame is very often a 
little too much, and requires ventilating, espe- 
cially in the spring. Few houses, perhaps, 
afford the great convenience in this respect that 
mine does; but where such does exist, I would 
suggest, instead of a frame-light, that a green- 
house be erected, for it could be easily heated 
by hot water, simply by inserting two pipes into 
the boiler of the kitchen range, and then you 
have it complete. As regards the frame-light, 
it should be so raised as to receive the greatest 
amount of heat from the brickwork of the 
chimney.—A SUBSCRIBER. 


The Cloche Protector.—Here is a sketch 
of a simple and inexpensive protection for plants, 
either under cloches, as represented, or grown in 
the ordinary way. This cover is made of bands 
of straw, interwoven with cord, so as to make a 
firm mat, 2 or 3 ft. in width, and of any length 
that may be found necessary. At each end of a 
protector of this kind is affixed a wooden jamb 
or margin, hinged on to a peg, which is sunk into 
the ground, as shown in our illustration. It will 
be at once seen that the protector can, by this 
simple arrangement, be set at any angle, and, 
from what we know of it, we can recommend it 
as an efficient protector from both cold and sun, 
and a useful aid in the raising of seeds, cuttings, 
and tender crops.— W. 


Effect of Lime Water on Plants. — 
Why “Tried One” should have experienced such 
disastrous results from the use of lime water is 
amystery tome. I have 
used it to all kinds of 
tender - rooted plants, 
such as quickly feel even Re 
a slight overdose of clear 
water, and never ina 
single instance with ill 
effects ; on the contrary, 
with it the foliage : 
quickly assumesadarker = 
tint, and the greatest ; 
change is observable in 
the texture of the leaves 


up our beds in dark sheds or cellars, where 
a close, warm atmosphere, not easily affected by 
external temperature, is maintained at an average 
of 60°. Fire heat should be applied with 
caution, as it is too drying, and when fresh 
successional beds are in course of formation, the 
genial warmth given off by them is far more 
congenial than fire heat. We make the beds 
from 15 in. to 10 in. deep, and tread them firmly, 
in order that the heat may be gentle and last- 
ing; after a few days the spawn is inserted in 
pieces about the size of a hen’s egg, 1 ft. apart, 
just covering it with the manure. Upon the 
quality of the spawn success depends: if good 
and fresh, there will be abundance of Mush- 
rooms ; if bad, there will be few or none, how- 
ever well the bed may be made or treated; 
therefore the spawn should be obtained from a 
trustworthy source, Use it fresh, or store it in 
some perfectly dry, airy position until it is re- 
quired. The beds should be earthed with good 
fresh loam, beaten down as solid as a spade can 
make it, and in a month or six weeks the Mush- 
rooms will begin to make their appearance. In 
gathering, they should be pulled or twisted at 
the base, so as not to disturb the successional 
crop. When the beds appear to be dry, a good 
soaking of weak liquid manure, at the same 
temperature as that of the house, will assist the 
development of later crops; but as soon as the 
produce is not sufficient to be worth gathering, 
the most economical plan is to remove the old 
bed and make a fresh one in its place.—G. 


Wintering Parsley.—As few herbs are 
so continuously in demand as Parsley, a plenti- 
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stance. I have always 
considered lime water 
to be one of the safest 
manurial agents, for it 
is a rather curious fact 
that so much water will 
only hold so much lime 
in solution, so that no matter how much lime 
be put in a vessel the water will remain of one 
unvarying strength. My plan is to put enough 
lime ina tub to ensure its growing the desired 
strength, when the tub is several times refilled, 
but I take the greatest care to use it perfectly 
clear. If“ Tried One” has not taken this pre- 
caution, and has used the liquid at all thick, the 
affair is at once explained, for the moisture thus 
used would not only choke the pores of the soil, 
but would also scald the principal feeding 
fibres.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet 
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Plant Protectors, 


ful supply of it through the winter is always 
desirable. A good way to preserve it is to take 
some flour barrels, get a 2-in. auger and bore 
their sides with holes 1 ft. apart every way; 
put 6 in, of soil in the bottom of the barrel, 
then draw the roots of a good plant through the 
bottom holes, fill up with soil till the next holes 
are reached, draw in some more plants, and so 
on until the barrel is full; then put four or five 
plants on the top ; place the barrels in a cool 
house where they can get plenty of light. The 
produce, in both quantity and quality, will be 
such as will not disappoint any one who gives 
the method a trial, and such barrels are not 





VEGETABLES. 


Mushrooms in Winter and Spring.— 
Although mushrooms form a valuable addition 
to our list of kitchen garden productions at all 
seasons, they are exceptionally welcome from 
October to May. I doubt, however, if there be 
not more failures in their culture than in that 
of any other esculent grown—and these chiefly 
from kindness rather than from lack of atten- 
tion, The routine which we adopt with general 
success is very simple, and varies little from that 
generally followed, viz. :—Suflficient fresh stable 
manure is shaken out from the longest litter to 
make one good large bed. It is carted into a 
heap, and about one load of fresh turfy soil is 
added to four of manure; this is turned over 
two or three times, at intervals of a couple of 


days, to prevent violent heating, and if very dry |'When a piece of 


and likely to become mouldy, sufficient water is 
added to ensure a general sweet temperature 
throughout the heap. When fit for making 
into a bed it should be about 85° or 90°, and 
neither wet nor dry, but moist. We make 





unsightly. The plants should be good and 


strong for this purpose, or the produce will be 
small, 


Ridging up Soil for the Winter.— 
Itis by no means as well known as it should be 
that digging over ground in the late autumn or 
early winter months is not only of no real ser- 
vice, but in many cases is positively injurious. 
Far better let the ground lie untouched, merely 
clearing off weeds if any such be present, than 
to merely dig it over. The immediate effect of 
digging 1s of course to ensure a fair, neat, even 
surface during the winter ; but however neces- 
sary this may be in the pleasure grounds, where 
neatness is a primary consideration, it can 
scarcely be considered indispensable in the 
vegetable garden, where everything should be 
done to secure a good tilth for growing crops. 
ground remains throughout the 
autumn fallow and untouched by the spade, it 
forms a firm surface, through which the rain, 
however heavy, works gradually, so that the 
great body of soil remains to a certain extent 
free and mellow, and is easily brought into good 


order by a few drying days in spring. In the 
case of newly-dug soil the effects are very dif- 
ferent, as heavy continuous rain washes it into a 
sour pasty mass—that is to say, in gardener’s 
parlance, it becomes “ poached,” so that a con- 
siderable amount of time is required to aérate 
it when planting time arrives. This will, how- 
ever, be at once apparent, that the true way is 
to throw up the soil into ridges as high as can 
be conveniently done, thus exposing a maximum 
of surface to those purifying agents, frost and 
wind, which are thereby enabled to rush 
through it and seize hold of every particle, 
purging it of all impurities and leaving it ready 
tothe hand of the grower in as sweet, fine, 
mellow condition as he can well desire. It is 
needless to enlarge upon the advantages accru- 
ing to the kitchen gardener by thus having his 
fallow ground ready as it were to his hand at 
any desired moment. Whenever he may wish 
to commit seeds to the ground or set out young 
plants, he has merely to choose a daytime, and 
having his manure ready, pull down the ridges, 
stir the soil well with the fork in putting in the 





Berberis aquifolium 


Box, various 

Broom, yellow and white 
Buddleia globosa 

Catalpa syringsefolia 
Cornus mascula variegata 
Cotoneaster microphylla 


” 
Cupressus Lawsoniana 
Deutzia gracilis 


Escallonia macrantha 
Euonymus japonicus varie- 


Forsythia viridissima 
Genista precox 

Ivy, various gata 
Holly, various 


dung, and finish off the work at once; thus 
oftentimes accomplishing as much in one day 
as would require a week when the soil has to be 
prepared and sweetened for the reception of the 
crops.—JOHN CORNHILL. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 


From their many shades of colour and shapes 
of growth and foliage, shrubs are at all seasons 
as beautiful and interesting as flowers; and it 
must not be forgotten that many shrubs bear 
very beautiful flowers in addition to beautiful 
foliage. In almost every garden there is room 
for improvement in the character of the shrub- 
beries. There is too much sameness, too little 
variety ; everything is reduced to one dead level ; 
group after group is composed of the same ma- 
terials of the commonest description. In more 
than one nursery during the last year or two I 
have seen the quarters filled to repletion with 
the best kindsof evergreens and flowering shrubs, 
and but a limited demand for them, whilst the 
demand for common Laurel, common Yews, 
Lilacs, &c., could not be met. In the annexed list 
I have omitted Laurels, for although they are 
beautiful evergreens that will grow in any soil 
and situation, they are not so well adapted for 
such places where it is sought to obtain the 
best effect in a limited space. 


Acer Negundo variegatum Juniperus stricta 





Aucuba japonica ae sabina 
» mascula viridis 5 prostrata 
Althea frutex Kerria japonica 
Aralia japonica Laurustinus 
Arbor-vitz, Chinese Ligustrum aureum yariega- 
A Siberian tum 
golden Lilac, Persian 


a) 
Arbutus Unedo Magnolia conspicua 
mn purpurea 
Osmanthus ilicifolius varie- 
gatus 
Peeonia Moutana Banksi 
Phillyrea cordata 
Pyrus japonica 
Retinospora ericoides 
= filifera 
ys pisifera 
a aurea 
Rhus glabra laciniata 
Ribes aureum 
», sanguineum 
Spiraea ariefolia 
»  Lindleyana 
Tamarisk 
Taxus baccata aurea : 
Thujopsis dolobrata varie- 


# Darwini 
» _ japonica 


Simmon si 
» glabra 


gatus 


Venetian Sumach 


Where space permits there are many beauti- 


ful kinds of weeping trees, such as Sophora 


japonica pendula, &c., and where trees of larger 
growth are admissible, the Weeping Lime is a 
fine tree for landscape effect, and one of ‘the 
most delightful trees to shade a garden seat. 
Among the large family of Conifers, too, selec- 
tions might be made of the most beautiful and 
interesting character. 





IMPROVING CLAY SOILS, 


HAVING had considerable experience in the 
burning of clay soils in East Worcestershire, I 
can fully confirm the testimony of J. Rogers 
given in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for Nov. 6) 
with regurd to the beneficial effects of the opera- 
tion. My plan, however, differs somewhat from 
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that which he recommends. Coals, in some 
localities, are more readily obtained than wood, 
but either will answer the purpose, although I 
prefer coals—the cheap kind, called “lumps,” 
will do very well. Some fine “slack” also will 
be necessary, which may be had for about 3s. 
per cart-load. The tools required will be an old 
shovel—agood one would soon bespoiled—aniron 
bar, 4 or 5 ft. long, anda tool similar in shape to 
the “Burghley Cultivator, “/izured and described 
in anearly number of GARDENING. I have long 
used a tool of this description, and find it invalu- 
able in working stiff soils. [made mine from an 
old three-pronged potato-fork, by simply heat- 
ing and bending the iron-work in which the 
handle was inserted, and fixing in it a handle 
5 ft. inlength. These, witha fork and spade, 
will be all the tools requisite. 

We will now suppose that the top spit of a 
plot of clay land, say eight yards in width, has 
to be burned. Fork over one end of the plot the 
whole width and some six or eight yards in 
length; then, close to where you left off fork- 
ing, and on the undug part of the plot, place 
about $ cwt. of coals in a conical heap and set 
them on fire. While this is burning up proceed 
to build the hearth for your first fire, which must 
be in the centre of the part forked over. The 
soil should bein a firm state, so that it will break 
up in lumps or sods. With these sods, which may 
be about the size of a half-brick, form the out- 
line of a rectangular figure,6 ft. by 4ft. Divide 
the space thus enclosed into six square and 
equal compartments by laying a partition of 
sods along the centre, and then intersecting this 
by two cross ones, each 2 ft. from the end. 

Build up perpendicularly, in a wall-like form, 
both outline and partitions, till they are 1 ft. 
high. The outer wall, which may be about 6 in. 
thick, should be laid moderately close and firm, 
for the double purpose of preventing the egress 
of heat and the admission of too much air. By 
this time your heap of coals will be well lighted. 
Take your old shovel, and place the whole heap 
carefully in the six compartments, dividing 
it as equally as youcan. Puton each fire a few 
lumps of coal, backing them up with small sods 
to keep them in place. While these are igniting 
build the outside walls—the partitions are now 
done with —6 or Yin. higher, and as soon as your 
fires are all nicely established, cover them over 
carefully with small sods to the height of the 
walls. Throw over these a few shovelfuls of 
finer clay to fill up the interstices, and level the 
surface. You may now commence to build 
another hearth, 6 or 8 yds. trom the first, but 
while doing so, keep an eye sometimes on your 
fire. Should it appear not to be burning freely 
admit air by thrusting in your iron bar in about 
half a dozen places at the very bottom of the 
stack. 

As soon as the fire has risen to the top sprinkle 
over it two or three shovelfuls of slack, and 
throw on 6 in. more of clay, still keeping 
the wallserect. Repeat this process as often as 
the fire reaches the surface ; but when “ making 
up” for the night give an extra layer, and 
cover with 3 or 4 in. of shovelings. Should 
this prevent the issue of smoke, make with the 
bar two or three draught holes in the top, and 
cover each with a sod of clay. In the morning, 
if all has gone well, the fire will have penetrated 
the whole mass, and must be at once “ drawn 


out.” Take the three-pronged “cultivator” 
and rake down the walls all round, and 
then over this the hot ashes from the 


centre, which will effectually cook any of 
the partially-burnt sods. Give a good sprinkling 
of slack, and cover in quickly with sods and 
shovelings. Build a wall of sods round the out- 
side of the upper edge of the heap, and proceed 
as before till the whole of the portion forked 
over has been used up. When thisis done draw 
out the fire well from the centre, and throw in 
any unburnt sods that remain, which will com- 
plete the process. 

As I have proved this mode of burning clay 
soils to be both successful and economical, I can 
strongly recommend it, and its superiority to 
the common way of burning in conical heaps 
will, I think, at once be apparent. If wood be 
employea instead of coals, it may either be 
reduced, if too large, to the size of the compart- 
ments given above, or these made larger to 
admit it. Old, uncleavable blocks, stumps, and 
butts of treesmay be utilised in this way by 
surrounding them with walls of clay, and firing 
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the stack with a shovelful or two of live coals. 
—J. MARTIN. 








Moles, Snails, and Wireworms.— 
Having seen so many questions asked about 
moles, wireworms, and snails in GARDENING, 
allow me to give my experience of them, First 
the moles. Last year they gave me great 
trouble, so I set to work to -get rid of them. 
Our cat killed four in one week, and I the rest 
with iron traps, but the result was I got a 
worse enemy—the wireworms. I had two very 
fine beds of Shallots, and the tops were all de- 
caying, so I pulled them up to see the cause, 
and there were as many as sixteen wireworms at 
one root. Since then I have encouraged the 
moles, and I have far less wireworms. Now 
about the snails. I never had so few as I have 
had this year ; the reason is I got as many 
toads as possible, and as they feed on snails 
and slugs they have kept them down. One of 
your correspondents says he has seen snails crawl 
under toads and they have not eaten them. He 
must bear in mind they are not always hungry. 
I have a toad in the greenhouse that will take 
a slug or snail from a pointed stick and eat it. 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 





Alocasia Mmetallica.—This is one of the 
most distinct and beautiful of fine-foliaged 
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Alocasia metallica as a vase plant. 


hothouse plants, striking in the form of a large 
specimen, and equally serviceable and effective 
as a small vase or table plant, the young foliage 
being especially lustrous and handsome. For 
very large specimens, we select five or six of the 
strongest crowns or root-stocks, and taking some 
15-in. pots, fill them one-third full of crocks, 
over which is placed a good layer of fresh 
Sphagnum Moss, to keep the soil from being 
washed down and blocking up the drainage, as, 
during the growing season, abundance of water, 
both at the roots and overhead, is required. The 
compost which we use consists of fibry turf, 
peat, charcoal, broken potsherds, and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss. The crowns or root-stocks, 
which are long in shape, are raised well up in 
the centre, packing the soil amongst them, soas 
to form a cone. If potted in February, they will 
throw up a quantity of flower-spathes before the 
foliage, but these should be broken off as soon 
as they appear, in order to direct the whole 
energy of the plants to the formation of fine 
foliage. Smaller crowns, placed three ina 6-in. 
pot, make fine vase plants in autumn and winter, 
and single crowns in 3-in. pots are also highly 
effective in table and plant stands, their polished, 
shield-like leaves contrasting well with what- 
ever they may be associated. A moist tempera- 
ture of 70° in spring suits them best; but in 
winter 55° will be ample. They may beincrease 
rapidly by means of small root offsets. They 
are not liable to attacks from insects, but a 
sponging occasionally ensures cleanliness, and 
greatly enhances the beauty of their leaves.— 
J.G. H. 














Tropzeolums for Winter.—Where cut 
flowers are in demand, few plants are more ser- 
viceable than the scarlet-flowered Tropzolum. 
Pots are unnecessary, as by planting out vigorous 
young plants in summer, and training them 
under the rafts of any cool house, abundance of 
flowers may be gathered from them throughout 
ithe winter. In addition to their value foryield- 
ng cut-flowers, the plants themselves, when 
well studded with blossoms, have a_ bright 
appearance at a season when good flowers are 
scarce.—S, 


Propagating Harrison’s Musk (Mimu- 
lus moschatus Harrisoni).—Those who wish to 
get a good stock of this Musk, and have only 
a few plants, should adopt the following 
method, which I have practised with success, 
namely : Take all the points of the shoots off 
the old plants at the third or fourth joint ; these 
should be cut again at the second joint, put into 
3-in. pots, and plunged in bottom-heat. That 
portion which is cut off the cutting should be 
treated as follows: Remove each leaf with a 
‘‘heel,” and dibble them into a compost of leaf- 
mould and sand, when they will readily strike 
root. Ihad two plants sent by post, and in 
about six weeks I struck three dozen and a 
half by the method I have just indicated ; not 
one failed.—W. 8. 


Creeping Fig (Ficusrepens) asaCurtain 
Plant.—Large numbers of plants of this are 
grown in some of the large nurseries to a length 
of 4 ft. or so from the pot. In small 5-in. pots 
these are placed along the edges of the central 
beds and hang down to the ground, gracefully 
draping the walls. Being easily moved, they 
are also useful for forming similar curtains in 
rooms. 


Stephanotis floribunda.—It is not 
generally known, we believe, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that there are two varieties of the 
Stephanotis—one which is a profuse flowerer, 
and the other not. We atone time possessed 
large plants of both, and grew them under the 
same conditions, and while one flowered pro- 
fusely, the other scarcely flowered at all. 
Nurserymen profess to distinguish between the 
two varieties by their leaves, but we never 
could discern much difference in that respect. 
There isno doubt, however, of the superiority 
of the one over the other for flowering, and 
buyers should take care they get the right sort. 
The Stephanotis does well in pure loam and 
sand and a little well-rotted manure mixed, 
and likes a stove temperature, but will 
succeed nearly as well in an intermediate house. 


Eucharis amazonica.—A short time 
ago I saw what I think to be an excellent plan 
of growing this beautiful Amazon Lily 
to perfection. ‘This is generally grown in a 
stove-house and in ahigh temperature, but the 
plants I refer to were cultivated under the fol- 
lowing treatment :—The bulbs were placed in a 
suitable mould, and then put on long planks of 
wood (supported by bricks), just over the pipes, 
which ran through a bed ina moderately heated 
greenhouse, and then small oblong boxes of tin, 
curved in the centre like a saddle, made to just 
fit over the top of the pipes, were placed under 
the rows of Eucharis. These boxes were kept 
constantly filled with water, and the heat of the 
flues caused a continual heat and moisture to sur- 
round the plants. Certainly I never saw a 
finer-looking lot of this splendid Lily, and they, 
oneandall, were as healthy as could be desired, 
after a long period of profuse blooming.— 
W. AG. 


Jasminum grandiflorum.—I_ was 
pleased to see this delightfully-scented variety 
of the Jasmine figured in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED lately. I find it succeed either as a 
climber or pot plant, and thrive in the green- 
house all the year round. Propagation is ef- 
fected by cuttings in spring under a bell-glass 
and in a little heat ; but as the plants can be 
bought so cheaply at the nursery, and at this 
season coming freely into flower, let me recom- 
mend no one to propagate their own. Loam, 
peat, or well-rotted leaf-mould, sand, and a 
little Standen’s Manure make a good compost 
for it; and potting should be performed in 
spring before the summer’s growth is much 
advanced. Pot plants will require cutting back 
a little when straggly, after which their growth 
must not be interfered with, as the flowers are 
































































































































produced in trusses at the ends of the shoots, 
and continue to unfold in succession for some 
months. Climbers may be pruned also before 
starting into growth, and if they are allowed 
space to grow, and light, and are not hampered 
too much by tying and training, they will make 
a good quantity of fresh wood, and produce 
abundance of flowers. It is one of the best 
sweet-scented greenhouse plants—not much in- 
ferior, indeed, to the Stephanotis—and is little 
troubled with insects or disease,—S. W. 


Ixias in Pots. — Few spring-flowering 
bulbs give so little trouble and are at the same 
time so full of grace and beauty as these ; either 
in pots in the greenhouse or in frames, or In 
protected beds merely for their flowers for cut- 
ting they are alike valuable. They may be 
potted firmly now, six bulbs in a 5-in, pot, in 
sandy loam and leaf-mould ; place the pots in a 
cold frame or on a shelf in a cold part of the 
greenhouse ; keep the soil dry at first, but give 
water more freely when the plants are in full 
growth. In April most of the varieties will 
flower, and will be very useful, as they are quite 
different in appearance from most plants at this 
season. When they have done flowering 
gradually dry them off, and allow them to rest 
till autumn, when they should be re-potted as 
before.—H. 


Flowering Stephanotisin Small Pots. 
—Few sweet-scented flowers are more appre- 
ciated than those of the Stephanotis, either in a 
cut state or on the plants, and to have them in 
abundance on plants grown in 6-in. pots is 
desirable. This may be accomplished by obtain- 
ing strong young plants and growing them on 
in a moderate temperature, where they can 
obtain abundance of light, sun, and air. In 
summer they may be placed out of doors in a 
sunny spot, where the wood will get well 
ripened. The side shoots should be spurred in to 
within 1 in. of the main stem, and, when bad 
weather sets in, the plants should be removed 
indoors and their shoots tied up to a trellis 
near the glass. If a little heat be applied in 
November, shoots will be emitted at every joint, 
all of which will flower profusely. Large plants 
may of course be treated in the same way ; all 
that is required is to treat them exactly as one 
would Vines on the spur system, and abundance 
of flowers will be the result.—. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 18.—Puatting Cypripedium spectabile in 
a large pan in Sphagnum, peat, and sand, and placing it 
in a cold house, keeping it wet ; planting Souvenir de la 
Malmaison Roses in front of houses for autumn flowers, 
also Box hedge for shelter; putting in more forcing ma- 
terials, including plants for cut flowers, and Sweet Briers 
and Roses for stands; beginning to place show Pelargo- 
niums in their flowering pots, using a compost consist- 
ing of loam, manure, and sand, and stopping them. 
putting a few Fuchsias into heat for cuttings ; beginning 
to paint Peach trees in orchard house; mulching all 
young fruit trees with manure; looking over Pelargo- 
niums, and picking off damaged foliage ; beginning to 
clear up Mint, Horseradish, and other beds. 

Dec. 14.—Planting Seakale to produce seed next 
year; bringing out of Seakale shed some Hyacinths 
which are pushing freely, and plunging them in Vinery; 
putting in Deutzia gracilis, Anne Boleyn Pinks, and fancy 
Pelargoniums to force ; putting Endive under cover, and 
ashes over Peas to protect from birds. 

Dec. 15.—Forking over in a shallow manner Rasp- 
berry ground; putting Lilium auratum into peat and 
sand ; planting Stephanotis in loam and peat ; getting Fig 
trees into heat, 58° at night, and 63° by day, and plung- 
ing them ; putting in more Mint and Balm to force; 
putting into heat Roses, Pinks, Cyclamens, and Helio- 
tropes; pruning and cleaning among Roses used for dis- 
tillation. 

Dec. 16.—Inserting Fuchsia cuttings ; putting in 
Dielytra to force, and afourth ba‘ch of Asparagus ; tying 
up Yew trees, Cedars, &c., in order that snow shall not 
break them down; finishing, painting, and tying orchard 
house trees. 

Dec. 1'7.—Potting off late-sown Calceolarias, also 
Canterbury Bell and Cucumber plants; putting a few 
white-flowered Pelargoniums into more heat, in order to 
induce them to open purer in colour; shifting herba- 
ceous Calceolarias ; putting litter over Parsnips, Seakale 
Artichokes, Celery, Carrots, &c., in order to be able to 
get them up during frost ; sponging Palms, and Orange 
trees; emptying a pit and refilling it for Potatoes; put- 
ting manure on Asparagus beds ; thinning Mignonette 
and Nemophila. 

Dec. 18.—Potting Isolepis gracilis for drawing-room 
decoration, also Vallotasin peat and loam, and Dendrochi- 
lum filiforme in peat fibre and Moss; placing in Peach 
house Daphne indica to force ; putting in also more Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb for the same purpose ; placing mats 
over hand-glass Cauliflowers during severe frost; extra- 
strawing Lettuces and Calceolarias, and also Vine bor- 
ders ; examining Orchids in little baskets twice a week to 
see if water be needed. those in large baskets once a 
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week, watering those in pots at intervals of from seven 
to fourteen days ; putting ashes over Chervil seed. 


Glasshouses. 


Eucharis amazonica.—There is no par- 
ticular season for the flowering of this plant, as 
with sufficient stock and the help of houses 
with different temperatures, it may be had al- 
most continuously in bloom. Strong vigorous 
plants that have been well grown, and had a 
short rest, if now put into the forcing pit, and 
plunged in bottom-heat, will very soon throw 
up flowers. The best way to secure a continu- 
ous supply of these flowers isto vary the times 
of growth and rest with different portions of the 
stock, so as always to have at command some 
that are in a fit ‘condition for introducing to a 
brisk temperature. This will be much better 
than treating the plants toa more uniform sea- 
son of growth and rest. 


Lily of the Valley.—This plant is a 
‘general favourite, yet it is frequently not near 
so well done as it might be, often through the 
use of home-grown roots, the cultivation of 
which has not been such as to impart the 
strength to them necessary to ensure a full crop 
of flowers ; though, where a suitable position is 
chosen, and the little attention required is given, 
it may be grown as well as the fine roots so 
largely imported. the crowns of which, under 
fair treatment, will not one ina hundred fail to 
produce flowers. It is well in the case of home- 
grown roots to select the strongest in the same 
way that is practised with those imported, leav- 
ing the weaker portion for replanting until they 
have acquired strength sufficient. There is no- 
thing gained by giving the crowns of this plant 
intended for forcing more pot room than just 
sufficient to hold the roots without too much 
compression. Pots 5 in. or 6 in. in diameter are 
better than larger, as if the plants are wanted 
when in flower for decorative purposes, the small 
pots give facilities for them, standing 
where larger ones could not be admitted, and 
small examples are littleinferiorin effect. The 
roots, as soon as potted, may be at once placed 
in bottom-heat of from 70° to 75°, plunging the 
pots sufficiently deep to admit of 1 in. or 2 in. 
of material, suchas old tan or leaf-mould, be- 
ing put over them, which covering will help 
them to move much quicker, Inthe course of 
about a fortnight the crowns may be expected to 
have advanced sufficiently to admit of their be- 
ing taken out, as if allowed to remain too long 
in this position they will become drawn. When 
taken from the bottom-heat, they should be 
stood in the body of the house or pit, and covered 
with two or three thicknesses of paper, such as 
will subdue the light, gradually removing the 
paper as they will bear full exposure to the 
light, for, like Hyacinths and plants of similar 
description, if the young growth, whilst in a 
blanched condition, is suddenly exposed to the 
light, its effects are injurious. Where a tem- 
perature of 65° to 70° can be kept up, the flowers 
will progress apace, and may be looked for being 
in for use in a month from the time the roots 
were put into heat. These details are given, as 
they may be of use to many who have hitherto 
treated this plant in a way that used to be com- 
mon, the results of which were often unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Hyacinths, Narcissi, and Tulips.— 
These may be introduced to a warm pit or 
greenhouse as soon as they have made enough 
root progress, but until in this condition it is 
no use subjecting them to heat, as, however 
strong the bulbs may be, unless they possess 
enough feeding fibres, the flowers will not come 
strong. It is not well to hurry plants of this 
description so early in the season as this, and as 
soon as the crowns have got gradually inured to 
bear light they should be placed sufficiently 
near the glass to prevent their leaves being 
drawn. Hyacinths and Narcissi are frequently 
seen with lengthened foliage, so weak as not to 
be able to support itself, and the flower-stems 
similarly elongated ; in this way they have not 
a pleasing appearance, to say nothing of the 
flowers under such conditions being very much 
sooner over than they should be. 


Orocuses, Snowdrops, and Scillas. 
—The former of these has been long used in 
quantities for forcing, and the two latter are 
equally suitable and give variety, all coming on 
with less heat proportionate to their natural 
disposition in blooming early with a low tem- 
perature ; but where Scillas are forced, strong 
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stout roots should be used, the flowers produced 
by which will be found very different to those 
forthcoming from weaker examples. 

Lilac.—This is undoubtedly one of the finest 
of all forced winter flowers, especially manage- 
able in the size of the plants, where these have 
been grown and properly prepared for forcing, 
as other shrubs more generally used for the pur- 
pose. It will bear more heat without in any 
way weakening or rendering the flowers liable 
to flag than any other plant usually employed 
for forcing ; but to have the bloom white, such 
as the Continental growers produce, the plants 
must be darkened whilst being brought on into 
flower ; it should be kept moist, the plants being 
freely syringed. 

Such subjects as the double Prunus and 
Deutzia gracilis may also be placed in a warm 
temperature, and if plants are available that 








have been forced in previous years, particularly 
of the Deutzia, which, after flowering last sea- 
son, were allowed to make growth in some heat, 
say a Vinery or Peach house at work, the growth 
will have been early matured, and they will 
bloom much better with little forcing than those 
that have made their growth in the open air. 
As this is one of the best and most useful of all 
forced shrubs, or, in fact, plants of any kind for 
winter flowering, it should be grown in suft- 
cient quantity to keep up asuccession until the 
spring. Any Rhododendrons are put into 
warmth so early as this, it should only be 
the kinds that bloom naturally early and too 
soon in the open air to escape frost. 


Flower Garden. 

Auriculas.—Compost may be prepared for 
surface dressing the plants when the time comcs. 
As much as is likely to be required may be pre- 
pared and storedin a dry place. The compost 
for this purpose should be much richer than 
that required for potting purposes—say two 
parts of good loam to one of rotted manure, with 
a small portion of leaf-mould, sharp sand, and 
pounded charcoal, Many growers are very care- 
ful to frequently turn over the compost which it 
is intended to use for potting purposes during 
the winter, but more harm may be done in this 
way than by allowing the heap to remain undis- 
turbed. Stack the loam in a heap, so that the 
wet can be thrown off ; have the compost mixed 
and laid up in the shed about three months be- 
fore using it. The labels are apt to be defaced 
by exposure, and it may be well now to see to 
renewing them. 

Hollyhocks.—These need little attention 
at present ; they are quite safe where planted 
out in cold frames. Those on shelves near the 
glass in a cool house, from which frost is ex- 
cluded, will require water when they are dry, 
but the plants do not like much wet at this sea-. 
son. 

Pansies in Pots.—These are also at rest. 
We plunged the pots this year in dry Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse in preference to placing them on a 
stage, ‘The plants were not so early established 
as they ought to have been for such an early 
winter. In allcases where an early bloom of 
any of these hardy flowers is required, it is 
very desirable to propagate the young stock 
early and pot the plants some time before there 
is any chance of severe frost. 


Fruit. 


If frosty weather prevails grub up old fruit 
trees, cut out all the dead wood in orchard 
plantations, and otherwise thin out the branches, 
particularly such as are crowded and intersect 
each other. All Moss or Lichen should also be 
rubbed off them, and if afterwards they can 
have a good splash over with newly-slaked 
lime, this will prevent the Lichen from grow- 
ing again for a long time to come, and so put 
an end to a convenient harbour for insects. 
Usually, such orchards are on Grass, and, in 
the matter of manure, are left to take their 
chance, a circumstance more attributable to 
custom than to any real feeling that manure is 
not required, which it most certainly is, in 
order to ensure fine fruit, 

A good dressing of stable manure ought to 
be given every alternate year, and if this be 
scarce, soot and wood-ashes form a most excel- 


lent substitute, and should be applied now, in 


order that the winter rains may wash them down 
to the roots before growth commences. By thus 
annually devoting a few days’ labour to old 
orchards, they might be made much more re- 
munerative, 
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Tf the sorts are not the best, and the trees are 
healthy, this can soon be remedied by grafting ; 
and when pruning good kinds the shoots should 
be saved for grafts, and heeled in at the base 
of the trees till required in March, The trees 
that have to be grafted may be headed down at 
once, Cut off all ground suckers with a spade. 
Whilst the ground is hard through frost let all 
wheeling of manure and soil on to the fruit 
quarters be done; also clear up all prunings, 
hedge-clippings, and vegetable refuse of every 
kind for burning, the ashes from which is a 
valuable fertiliser for any crop. ‘Though it 
seems wrong to prune trees in frosty weather, 
we have never noted any ill-effects from it ; but 
we would recommend that only the commoner 
and hardier kinds be done, and this solely with 
the view of forwarding the work. Currants, 
Gooseberries, and Raspberries may all be done 
in such weather as that we are now experiencing 
without any risk of danger whatever. 

In order to effectually cleanse the trees from 
American blight, much pains will have to be 
taken to first of all wash it off with hot soapy 
water, and then to paint over the affected parts 
with astrong solution (8 02. to the gallon) of 
Gishurst Compound, or a strong solution of 
soft-soap water and 4 pint of paraffin oil added 
to 3 gallons of the solution is equally effective. 
A greater quantity of the oil might prove fatal, 
but this amount we have proved to be both safe 
and a sure destroyer of the insect. 

_ Amongst all hardy fruits, Peaches and Cher- 

ries are the most subject to attacks of aphis 
early in summer, and, by way of prevention, 
these should always have a winter dressing of 
the solution just named. Cherries may have it 
as strong as recommended for American blight, 
but Peaches should have the Gishurst at but 
4 oz. to the gallon of water. The walls as well 
as the trees require dressing, and these we do 
with soapsuds fresh from the laundry applied 
with the garden engine. Such an anpual dress- 
ing, by preventing attacks of aphis, saves a 
large amount of labour ard annoyance in the 
early summer months, when, through pressure 
of other work, it is difficult to find time to 
attend to them. As soon as the frost disap- 
pears, push to a close all arrears of draining, 
trenching, and forming fruit tree borders, in 
order that the ground may get consolidated 
before planting the trees, which ought now to 
be delayed till February. See that recently- 
planted trees are securely staked, and that both 
these and all that require manurial aid should 
at once have a thick covering of the best 
manure at command. 
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CHEAP ICE HOUSES. 
I HAVE seen an-ice-house (if, indeed, it was 
worthy of being called a house) made by exca- 
vating a pit 8 ft. square, and 8 ft. deep, into a 
bank of gravel that was so porous that the 
drainage from the ice was amply provided for. 
The sides of this pit were lined with 2-in. plank ; 
the bottom covered with fine spruce boughs, and 


























Section of an Ice house. 


wheat straw tothe depth of a foot. On this 
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the space between the ice and the plank on by a flag, and 


all of the sides of the pit was also filled with 
firmly packed straw. To keep out the rain 
some boards were placed over all, one end on 
the ground, the other on a piece of slanting 
supported by stakes driven into the ground, and 
about 4 ft. high. The ends and one side of this 
slanting roof of boards were open to the 
weather, and the winds blew freely over the 
straw that covered the ice. In this rude affair 
the ice kept well, and supplied the family all 
the summer with all they wanted. Ido not say 
that this ice-house of least cost is the best that 
can be made, but, cheap as it was, it was made 
so as to comply with the great requisites in- 
volved, and it did perfectly envelop the ice in a 
good non-conductor of heat, and it kept that 
non-conductor dry by good drainage at bottom, 
and a free circulation of air on top. Sawdust is 
better than straw, but sawdust was not so con- 
veniently had, and the difference between the two 
substances isnot sogreatas is generally supposed. 
I have tried both straw and sawdust for many 
years, and now think that the principal value of 
sawdust over straw for packing ice is to be 
found in the convenience of handling, and in 
its lasting qualities. Sawdust may be used, if 
properly managed, over and over for many 
years. There is considerable difference of 
opinion in regard to whether the ice-house is 
best when all above the surface or all below. 
In reality there is nothing in this point, and 
each person will suit his convenience in regard 
to it. In aclayey soil, where drainage is diffi- 
cult, it may be best to build all above ground, 















































Ice house —partly below ground. 


and in large structures it may be best to put 
them all above ground, but for a small ice-house, 
intended to supply only a few families, and 
which is to be filled by the hands of men, with- 
out the aid of horses or steam engines, 
convenience in filling will be promoted by 
having a part of the ice-house below the levei of 
the surface of the ground. The sill of the door 
should be just level with the top of the sled that 
brings the ice, and the door sill should be half 
way from the bottom to the top of the ice when 
the house isfull. In this mode of construction, 
half the ice will be lowered to its place, and the 
other half raised. The door should be 3 ft. 
wide, and reach to the roof. The air should 
circulate freely over the top of the sawdust or 
straw, or whatever substance is placed on the 
top of the ice. If this point is not regarded, the 
moisture that will rise up from the ice, or that 
will condense from the air, will in hot weather 
make the covering damp, and if damp it will 
decay, and cease to be the good non-conductor 
it was, and the ice will waste from the top. 


Wooden Ice Houses.—Planks rot out 
very soon when used for the walls of an ice- 
house, and when the house is partly under 
ground the decay of timber is so rapid that 
brick or stone will generally be found more 
economical—not that a stone-house keeps the 
ice any better than one of wood, but it lasts 
longer. Some twenty years ago T constructed 
an ice-house for the use of several families, that 
I consider so well adapted to ordinary people’s 
use that I give herewith a drawing that will 
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over this is placed loose 
stones, principally the spalls made from 
the walls in the course of their construc- 
tion. When so levelled up, the whole was 
covered 1 ft. deep with spruce fir boughs, laid 
with some care, and enough of them to be | ft. 
thick when loaded by the ice. On these boughs 






























































Wooden house—all above ground. 


were laid narrow boards to make all even, but 
with wide cracks between, covering about two- 
thirds of the whole space. The roof is simply 
an ordinary shingled affair, with no attempt to 
keep the heat from going through it. Nor is 
there any shade-tree to keep off the sun, but 
there is over the door an open lattice-work, and 
in the back end of the building another that 
allows a free circulation of air, but does not 
allow birds or other like unwelcome guests to 
go in. 

How the Ice House is Filled. — Mor 
convenience in filling, the door is taken off the 
hinges and placed out of the way. In the centre 
of the roof a hook is placed, in which a single 
tackle-block is fastened, and a rope passes 
through it, one end having strong ice-tongs 
attached that grasp a cake of ice on the sled, 
and men on the “fall” hoist, and others on the 
sled push, and the cake is swung in and placed 
without breaking. On the bottom described we 
place the cakes, 3 ft. long and 2 ft. wide ; twenty- 
four of them make one layer. Having raised 
the ice 2 ft. or so high, we place sawdust around 
it and tramp it down hard, filling the space of 
1ft. thick between the ice and wall as solid as 
we can. More ice is then placed, and the 
filling goes on, the sawdust being kept along 
with the ice until the cube of 12ft. of ice is 
completed. Over the whole sawdust or straw 
is filled, so as only to leave space for entrance 
to get ice and for circulation of air. In the 
door-jambs cleats are fastened, against which 
short moveable boards are placed as the ice is 
put in to hold the sawdust against the ice in the 
doorway. These short boards are taken out 
as the ice isused in summer. This ice-house has 
been filled the twentieth time, as far as memory 
serves me; the bottom, of spruce fir boughs, 
has never been moved or replaced, and there 
has never been a time when the house did not 
have ice in it, except when we have cleared out 
some cord or two each winter to make room 
for a new supply, and we use the same sawdust 
over, having generally to renew each season about 





as much as a waggon load—say 40 bushels—to 
make upfor waste. Theonly change made has 
been to remove a lining that was originally put 
in. This lining was simply inch boards nailed 
to wide studs, and was intended to hold the saw- 
dust of the sides in place. In about three years 
the boards had so rotted that we renewed them 
and the frame to which they were fastened, and 
since then we have placed our ice and filled 
around it as described. I have only mentioned 
this attempt to line the ice-house with boards 
to show how vain the effort proved to save the 
labour of moving the sawdust out and then 
taking it back each year. 

Ice House above Ground.—Ice-houses 






strips of old fence boards were laid, covering, 
perhaps, one-third of the whole surface. On 


was placed. The ice was cut in cakes 2 ft. square, 
and carefully laid, and having square edges, and 
being of uniform thickness, there was but little 
air between them. Over this 6-ft. cube of ice 
a foot or more of straw was placed, and 






; enable any person to make one likeit. Between 
these boards a cube of ice, 6 ft. on all its sides, | the stone walls and the ice is a space of | ft. 
that is to be filled with sawdust, and the bottom | perhaps the best. Their construction is perfectly 
is made, as shown in the drawing, by giving the simple, if ma 
natural earth a hopper-form, and in the middle | of wood are quite satisfactory as long as they 
sinking a well into the gravel several feet, 
and stoning it up so that its top is covered | ficient. 


all above ground are, in places where drainage 
of one partly underground would be difficult, 


de of stone or brick—and if made 


last. The directions that follow will be suf- 
Studs, 12 in. wide, and 2 in, thick, and 
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12 ft. high, are placed on 2-in. plank sills of 
the width of the studs; these sills being placed 
on the top of gable wall that fills a trenco 2 or 
3 ft. deep, give the outlines of the frame. 
Board on these studs, both sides, with well- 
nailed inch boards. Fill the spaces between 
the boarding and studs with well-rammed saw- 
dust reaching from sills to top of studs, Make a 
floor as described for stone ice-house, partly 
under ground—only reversing the form of the 
earth under—that is, making the centre higher 
than the sides, that the water that forms from 
the ice may run freely outward to the drains 
under the sills. An ice-house so constructed will 
be filled out to the boarding of the sides, and 
covered over with sawdust or other non-con- 
ducting substance. 


Packing Ice.—This point is of less impor- 
tance than is usually thought. Convenience of 
handling requires that the cake should not be 
much over 8 in. or 10 in. thick, and half that 
thickness will keep well in summer if properly 
packed and cared for. The dealersof ice generally 
place the cakes on their edges, as they are every 
day, during the season of consumption, taking 
out of the house large quantities, and it is con- 
venient to take hold of the cakes with the ice- 
hooks when they are standing onedge. But for 
ordinary family use, I always prefer placing the 
large ice cakes flat-wise, as, by removing the 
covering, it is easy, having a proper tool, to cut 
the cakes as they are 
found into convenient 
pieces for use, exposing 
but little surface to the 
air while taking out 
the supply. I think the 
ice keeps better when 
the widest parts of 
the cakes rest on each 
other. Less air finds 
its way between. But 
this is principally a 
matter of convenience. 
Persons who have not 
tried freezing the whole 
mass of ice into one 
solid body are often 
giving advice to use 
water ona cold day to 
freeze the cakes, and 
fill up all spaces be- 
tween them with ice 
thus made. Quite likely 
such a solid mass will 
keep well, but the diffi- 
culties attending chop- 
ping it out, and break- 
ing it into chips and 
splinters as used, are so 
great that such a mass 
of ice is of very little 
value. I have tried this 
plan, end have made 
ice in the house by using a jet of water that 
froze as it fell, and formed a solid mass, that 
the next summer was of very little value, as it 
could not be taken out in any convenient form, 
and the labour of chopping it out was more 
than would have been required to cut, draw, 
and place in the house. And I have tried freez- 
ing the cakes into a solid mass by using chips 
and water in a cold day, and have given up all 
such notions.—7'ribune, 


SS en eee 





FLOWER GARDENING. 


A very decided change has lately set in with 
regard to small flower gardens attached to villa 
residences, that proves how much more power- 
ful example is than precept. For I now find 
that owners of these little gardens take note of 
the changes they see in public gardens, or such 
as by the liberality of their owners are thrown 
open to the public for certain portions of the 
year, and are copying the prevailing fashion of 
turfing over unnecessary beds and walks, and 
throwing the additional space into the lawn or 
Grass plot. Generally a bed or border all round 
is now the fashion, for under the shelter of the 
dwelling house many comparatively tender 
plants may be grown, and by the roadside or 
exposed ends some rather tall shrubs are 
desired for to ensure privacy, and in front of 
these herbaceous plants and bulbs with annuals 
in summer make an effective display. Where 
the turf was for years ert up with a lot of sharp- 











pointed, angular figures that no one could fill 
properly, much more cut the Grass in the niches 
of turf left without injury to the flowers, one 
or two good-sized beds of simple outline have 
replaced them, so that the little mowing machine 
may pick up every particle of Grass without 
damaging the contents of the beds. I find, too, 
that the plan of getting a few shapely little 
Conifers from the nurseries for furnishing the 
beds in winter is taking the place of having 
bare beds for half the year, and by planting 
common bulbs and surfacing the soil with 
Forget-me-nots, Silenes, or Pansies a very 
pretty effect is produced in spring. A good 
specimen Holly or other evergreen shrub now 
generally marks the site where the beds have 
been turfed over, not only with advantage to 
the labour of keeping in good order, but also 
for the general effect at all seasons, Ose te 
Linton. 





A Winter-flowering Honeysuckle.— 
Flowers that are so delicately perfumed as those 
of the Honeysuckle have aspecial valuein winter, 
and as Honeysuckles can be easily forced and 
had in bloom at that season, the wonder is that 
they are not more largely grown for the purpose. 
There is one variety, however, I think not 
generally known that flowers naturally about 
Christmas, the name of which is Lonicera 
fragrantissima, and although not so large and 





Winter-flowering Honeysuckle (Lonicera fragrantissima), 


showy as some, it is of great value for working 
into bouquets or using for button-holes, for 
either of which purposes its pale, highly-per- 
fumed blossoms are particularly adapted. If 
grown in pots and kept pinched in so as to 
induce a lot of small twiggy shoots, it is very 
floriferous, as also when trained to a wall having 
a sunny aspect, and treated in the same manner, 
as every joint or bud then emits blooms, which 
are produced for some time in succession. The 
great advantage of growing this particular kind 
is, that without any artificial heat whatever the 
sweet odours of this favourite class of plant may 
be enjoyed at a dull time of year, as all it requires 
is a little shelter from the wintry blast, and, with 
this afforded, quantities of flowers may be 
gathered fromit. The best way to treat it when 
used as a pot plantis to spur or prune it backalittle 
every spring just before the young growth com- 
mences, so as to getas many fresh shoots as pos- 
sible, the heads of which, nipped out well, as 
above mentioned, cause them to break again and 
form fine bushy heads. Two or three of these 
placed in a greenhouse would quite scent the air, 
and last till any of the other varieties can be 
got in. The best of these for forcing are the 
shrubby kinds, such as Ledebouri, precox, 
odoratissima, and Xylosteum, but most of the 
climbing varieties are amenable to the same 
treatment, and when somewhat stunted in pots 
partake a good deal of the habit of the former. 
All the different sorts of the Honeysuckle may 
be propagated in several different ways, andcut- 
tings put in now of the half-ripened young wood 
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will strike freely under glasses in sandy soil on 
any open border, or they may readily be in- 
creased by layers, but these take a year to root 
sufficiently to be severed from the parent plant. 
Short pieces of the tender growths taken off with 
a heel in the spring and placed in moist heat 
soon make plants, and this is the most expedi- 
tious mode of working up a stock.—S. 


East Lothian Stock.—This is one of the 
very best hardy flowering plants which we pos- 
sess. It has many good qualities to recommend 
it, being pretty in colour, sweet-scented, and of 
easy culture. When cutit will last eight or ten 
days,provided the water is changed occasionally. 
A good bed of it is most useful where cut flowers 
are in request. Wehave a row of it which up 
to the present time has been a mass of bloom, 
and they have been in that condition since July, 
notwithstanding that baskets of flowers have 
been cut from them for decorative purposes. 
The seed was sown in boxes in February and 
put into heat; when the seedlings were well up 
they were removed to a warm, light pit, and 
gradually hardened off until May, when they 
were planted about 15 in. apart, alternate plants 
being of different colours, consisting of scarlet, 
white, and purple. They very soon established 
themselves, and grew rapidly until July, when 
they met in the rows, and began to bloom pro- 
fusely, with scarcely a percentage of single ones 
among them. They now look like a dwarf 
hedge, 18 in. high and as much across, and, as 
has just been stated, they are a blaze of flowers, 
and have the appearance-of continuing in blos- 
som till Christmas, should the weather keep 
open.—W. W. 


Fuchsias for Planting Out-of-doors. 
—It is much to be regretted that growers of 
Fuchsias limit themselves almost exclusively to 
hybrids of garden origin, disregarding, or nearly 
so, the important species which we have had so 
long; for instance, it is seldom one meets with 
that fine old plant Fuchsia fulgens, and still sel- 
domer do we see F’. corymbiflora in good condi- 
tion. Many years ago I met with both these in 
a garden a few miles from Windsor, planted out 
in beds in the flower garden, the first-named 
being from 6 ft. to 7 ft. high, the last one still 
higher. JI think they were taken up in autumn 
and stowed away after the manner of Dahlias, 
and they well repaid the trouble, as the flowers, 
like those of all the section, being of a pendent 
character, are not so effective when seen on 
small plants as on large ones, and both kinds 
can be raised from seeds. There is also a small 
variety very seldom met with, and for many 
years Ilost sight of it altogether, but I even- 
tually ran against it in an old garden in Surrey. 
It used to be called F. parviflora or F. micro- 
phylla. Itis a pretty little kind, and ought to 
be more generally grown than it is, asit is a 
most abundant bloomer. There are also, I 
believe, one or two other species distinct 
enough for ordinary hybrids to be entitled to a 
place in collections, but the kinds which I have 
named are pre-eminently so.— A RETIRED 
GARDENER. 


Canterbury Bells.—I have lately filled a 
border, about 120 ft. in length and 7 ft. in width, 
with nearly 300 strong plants of this fine hardy 
biennial. That such a mass of it will give a 
rich and varied effect next summer I have no 
doubt. The only drawback is the hot, dry 
weather that generally prevails in June and 
July—the blooming period—which is apt to 
affect this Campanula. It is therefore well to 
give the individual plants plenty of room, in 
order that they may have all the moisture 
possible when most required. Ifseed be sown 
in pans or boxes in the month of April, the 
young plants so produced will develop fine 
compact heads of foliage, and in this way will 
be quite ornamental in the borders during the 
winter. The flowers of the Canterbury Bell are 
most useful for house decoration, and, being 
borne individually on stems from 4 in, to'6 in. 
in length, are specially adapted for cutting. 
Some of the blooms are drooping, but in a good 
strain, where there is an abundance of the 
double forms of flowers, the blooms are more 
erect, and work well into nosegays, or are use-~ 
ful for any purpose. It is not difficult now to’ 
obtain some twenty or more distinct hues of 
colour in a number of plants, ranging from pure 
white to blue and purple, the rose-coloured 
tints especially being exceedingly handsome. 
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The plants also lift into pots easily, and when 
so treated, and plenty of water given them, will 
hold their flowers for a long time. When in 
pots they are exceedingly ornamental for the 
decoration of verandahs, corridors, halls, and 
other cool places. 


Showy White -flowered Bramble 
(Rubus deliciosus).—This, though a very old 
plant, is not. often seen in private gardens, but 
it is well worth culture, as one of the most 
striking of early-flowering shrubs, Our illus- 
tration was prepared from a finely - flowered 
plant in the Royal Botanic Garden, Regent’s 
Park. Its large, white-Rose-like blossoms are 
succeeded by reddish-purple, Blackberry-looking 
fruits, which possess an agreeable flavour. The 
plant is perfectly hardy, and, like all other 
species of Rubus, may be readily increased by 
root cuttings. It may, we think, be obtained 
from Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, in whose nursery 
we have seen it finely in flower, 





TOWN GARDENING. 





Carnations, 

THESE comprise two great classes, the tree 
or perpetual, and the ordinary garden kinds. 
The former grow to a great size, and are 
generally regarded as. greenhouse plants, as, 
with proper treatment and in a genial tem- 
erature, they may be induced to produce their 
eautiful flowers in winter. But it is very 
difficult to get them to do so in a town ; and as 
we are now dealing with out-of-door plants, we 
confine our observations to the ordinary Carna- 
tions which are by far the most suitable for the 
open border. Though it must be remarked, 
that if you have a low-roofed glass house with- 
out fire-heat in which you can grow and flower 
these lovely flowers in pots, you will succeed 
far better than by keeping them exposed. When 
planted out during summer they must be 
wintered in a cold frame or other suitable 
quarter ; a sitting-room window will do. 


Out-door Culture.—We will take the 
out-door culture first, and then give instructions 
for growing in pots for the benetit of those who 
have the conveniences for doing so. Nice 
healthy plants should be obtained about May ; 
it is not advisable to plant out before the begin- 
ning of this month in towns. We prefer those 
that have been potted separately and kept 
through the winter in large 3-in. pots, or if for- 
ward, they may have had a shift into 5-in. or 
6-in. early in spring, and be planted out from 
these. Choose a nice sunny position, sheltered 
from cutting winds, and prepare the border by 
digging it deeply, and incorporating a good 
quantity of thoroughly rotted manure; any- 
thing that has been burned in any way, espe- 
cially such as charred turf, may be added in 
liberal quantities to the soil with advantage. 
But be careful to see that there are no wire- 
worms in the soil, for these are deadly enemies 
to Carnations, and indeed to all the Pink or 
Dianthus family. Put the plants in firmly, and 
make the soil solid all around them. Water in 
dry weather, and when they run up for bloom, 
tie thestems neatly to slight, but sufficiently 
strong stakes, They will flower in July or 
August. 

Propagating.—This is done in two ways, 
by layers and cuttings, or pipings. The 
first is the mostsimple and general. In August, 
as early as possible, take the ‘‘ Grass ” or shoots 
that have no show of flower upon them, and 
prepare a place for each by making as many 
shallow holes or ‘‘scoops” in the soil close 
round the old plant as there are shoots 
to be layered; and prepare them by putting 
a good handful of sweet, fresh, sandy 
loam, with a little leaf-mould mixed with it in 
the holiow for the layer to root into. Then, 
having some silver sand and a supply of large 
hair-pins or hooked twigs cut from Pea sticks or 
the like, take each shoot and with a sharp knife 
cut half-way through it in a sloping direction, 
and from underneath, just where it makes the 
bend upwards, or where the strong green leaves 
begin to cease, and the stem looks brown and 
shrunken. Puta little sand for it to rest on, 
and peg it down carefully into its place, putting 
a little sand round the cut, and a handful of 
the loam on the top; press all firm, and give a 
good watering to settle the soil. They must 
not be disturbed till November, when they will 
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be rooted, and should be carefully lifted with 
balls of soil, and potted singly in 3-in, pots, using 
rich sandy loam. Keep them rather dry in a 
cold frame during the winter, with plenty of air 
on all favourable occasions, but keeping close 
shut up and well matted in hard frost. In 
spring plant out again as before directed. Cut- 
tings should be taken earlier, and if any quan- 
tity are wanted, prepare a small frame for them 
by setting it on a bed of nice, sweet, mild, fer- 
menting materials that will ensure a gentle and 
steady heat. Place afew inches of drainage in 
the frame, and on that some nice sandy loam. 
The cuttings should be 3 in. or 4 in, long, cut 
neatly just below a joint, or pulled out at the 
joint, and any film or fibre trimmed off with a 
sharp knife, Set these in the bed pretty thickly, 
and give a good watering, enough to make the 
soil like so much mud. Let the leaves dry, and 
then shut the frame up close, and admit little 
or no air until they are well rooted, which every 
one will be, if properly done, in about six weeks; 
then pot off singly in 3-in. pots. Keep close for 
a short time, then harden well, and keep 
through the winter the same as plants from 
layers. 


Culture in Pots.—Good, strong plants, 
such as those described above, always choosing 
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Raising from Seed.—Carnations may be 
raised successfully from seeds, Obtain a good 
strain, and sow in spring or early summer in 
wide boxes of sandy loam and leaf-mould. Prick 
off and pot as required ; they will bloom either 
in pots or the open ground the next autumn. 
The seed-pans and the young plants should be 
kept in cold frames till they are strong. 

Picotees are generally associated with Car- 
nations, but we do not recommend their being 
attempted in anything like impure air, as they 
are far more delicate and susceptible to climate 
than the Carnation. 


Chrysanthemums. 

There are several distinct varieties of this 
popular plant. The old fashioned early recur- 
ved (i.e, having the petals turning outwards 
from the centre) comprising only a few varie- 
ties, of which the best known and most useful 
are the ordinary yellow, white, and red, are the 
most suitable for culture in towns where no 
protection can be given them. Not only are 
these hardier than the newer and more fashion- 
able incurved kinds, but they come into flower 
much earlier, a great advantage, as the later 
ones almost always get cut off by early frosts 
if left exposed ; moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that as the winter draws on the air gets 



































































































































































































































































































































Showy White-flowered Bramble (Rubus deliciosus), 


the best, should be taken about March, and 
potted direct into the pots in which they are to 
bloom. ‘These may be 7 in. or 8 in. wide for one 
very strong one, or two or three, or even four 
may be put ina pot from 8 in. to 11 in. wide. 
The soil should consist of three.parts good turfy 
loam that has been either partially burned or 
well exposed to the action of the frost out of 
doors, and one part of well-rotted manure, with 
a little crushed charcoal, and somesand if needed. 
Pot the plants very firmly, give a moderate 
watering, and place in a low, airy, and very 
light house—either a span-roof or lean-to will do, 
but the former, running north and south, is 
preferable. Give abundance of air and no shade. 
Water only when the soil is dry, and as the 
flower-buds expand give liquid manure twice or 
thrice a week. Thin out the buds if numerous ; 
the first, or top bud, the third, and fourth or 
fifth, or sometimes both, are best to leave, as a 
rule. Stake as required. When the flowers are 
over remove from the house, and stand out of 
doors on boards or slates, to keep worms from 
entering the pots. To take layers from the plants 
prepare as many 3-in. pots as are required by 
putting drainage in them, and filling up with 
sandy loam. Arrange these round the old plant, 
and if all are plunged in some open material so 
much the better. Proceed exactly as for layer- 
ing out of doors, but instead of a peg, a stone 
placed on each shoot just over the cut is gene- 
rally used. When rooted, separate from the 
parent, and treat in the ordinary way. 





more and more loaded with smoke and dirt 
every day, so that even if late flowers could be 
induced to open out-of-doors, they would be so 
dirty as not to be presentable. These early 
kinds require very little care. The ground 
should be well dug and manured for the recep- 
tion of the plants, and once planted they will 
last for years, the only attention needed being 
to cut off the old stem down to the ground as 
the flowers wither, thin the shoots when they 
appear in spring, stake them as required, and 
give them a good soaking of liquid manure in 
dry weather in late summer and autumn. When 
the stools get very old it is advisable to sepa- 
rate and replant them, or get a stock of young 
plants from cuttings, and throw the old ones 
away. 

There are also the beautiful new show 
varieties, many of which are incurved—that is, 
having the petals overlapping each other, and 
pointing inwards. These are by far the most 
beautiful, and should be grown by everyone 
who can afford them protection of some kind 
when in flower, but they will not do much good 
without. The flowers of some of these are as 
large and regularly formed as a Dahlia, and far 
more delicately beautiful. 

Next come the Japanese varieties, some of 
which bloom even later than the last-mentioned, 
and thus keep up a succession of flowers far 
into the New Year. The blooms of these are 
certainly not so neat as those of the incurved, 
and almost deserve the epithet so often applied 
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to them by their non-admirers, of “ ragged.” | will be suitable for every 8 
Still, in their way, they are very beautiful, or at | stage. 
least some of them; the colours are very rich, | require it— 
and the flowers of several of an enormous size. coil round t 

Then there are the Anemone-flowered Chry- | fully, itis time t 
santhemums, which we do not recommend, un- ber, if you wan 
less as a variation where a large collection is large flowers, 
grown, And lastly, the Pompons claim a place. | what is terme 


Many of these can be grown in towns, even |in which they are t 
advisable that these should be full of 


From the 5-in. 
ed into 7-in., and from 
and,if early, they may 


entirely in the open, with as good results as the 


larger kinds, but the flowers are relatively | the time the plants show flower. 
small, and asa rule not very good in colour; pots they should be shift 
these into 9-in, or 10-in. ; 
have yet another shiftinto 11 or 12-in. 
i they should all be in their blooming pots by the 
these, however, there a the Bs enn. <A laa June, so that whatever size is P ted by 
sy a age henley eae it ihe that time there let them stay. The plants must 
annual kinds all of which do equally well. The] jo kept under glass until the middle or end of 
antk ane pabremely. a, : na aftantie We April, when they may be placed out of doors, but 
s z ‘ must be kept from frost. When set permanently 
r the pots must be plunged two- 
thirds or three-fourths of their depth, or 
if possible, either in the ground or 
in a bed of tan, cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
A j _ i other suitable material. 
©. tricolor, C. Burridgeanum, C. hybridum, and from the sides of the pots, or the roots inside 
would suffer, also to prevent the necessity for so 
ings as would be necessary if the 
ESE, SMe aie sie all round. If the pots are simply 
frutescens, also known as Paris Daisies, or] 4454 upon the ground and the ArH. per 
town culture heaped round them, each one must stand on 
a ashes 3-in, or 4in. deep, or on a piece of slate, to 
Meo td ices arom EEOEE ee a leat = keep worms from entering through the drainage 
reenhouse, or a iew spare ile ot daca hole; if sunk in the ground, make a tapering 
pie ve ae ae e oe pone hole with the trowel Set just large Benne to 
kinds Ss; ven, have a bec A : es 
border facing south, and can rig up a frame- om Spout Oi aes has cares teller 
work over it, on which calico can be stretched, sp ‘ 
just to keep off the cold winds and soot, &c. In| the first the p 
this latter case, do not bother with pots, but | aiy possible and plenty of} room 
plant them out in deep rich soil as directed for | when put Gist 
the early ones, and in October get the frame-| and airy position, exposed to the full sun. 


still, grow a few if you have room. 
Annual Chrysanthemums.—Besides all 





strongly recommend them. A few are Aigle 
d’Or, Cassy, General Canrobert, Illustration, 
Madame Picorel, and Scarlet Gem. The annual 
kinds are hardy, and should be sown and treated 
the same as other hardy annuals. The best are 


double snow-white and golden. There are also 
two very good new kinds—* Lord Beacons- 
field” and the “Sultan.” Chrysanthemum 


Marguerites, are very pretty and suitable for 


hift onward from this 
Continue shifting them on as t 
that is, whenever the roots begin to 
he sides of the pot rather plenti- 
ogive them more room ; remem- 
t fine freely-grown plants and 
ese plants must never become 
d pot-bound—at least until the 
o bloom are reached; it is 


out in the open ai 
up to the rim, 


This keeps the sun 


frequent water 
pots were free 


From 
lants should have all the light and | ;ings, as well as the Pompon and Incurved 
BP well, and varieties, all requiring almost exactly the same 
of doors they must have an open | treatment, the only difference being that the 


ace beneath for the same purpose. 


Do 


horse or cow-dung, guano water, or anything 
suitable, alternately with clear water. Begin 
with it weak, and by degrees increase the 
strength to a moderate extent, as Chrysanthe- 
mums are gross feeders; reduce the strength, 
however, again as the days get shorter, in 
October, and discontinue it altogether when the 
flowers open. 


Thinning the Buds.—When large enough 
to get hold of, thin the flower buds to two or 
three, or even one, on each stem, if you want 
extra fine blooms, for you cannot have quality 
and quantity at once. As soon as there is any 
danger of frost, or when the air gets dull and 
dirty, remove the plants under cover. A light, 
airy greenhouse, with little or no fire heat, is 
the best place, but a few spare frame lights, fixed 
sloping against a wall, 4ft. or 5 ft. from the 
ground, or high enough to take the plants nicely, 
or even calico strained tight on a framework, 
for the top, and boards, old sacks, canvas, or 
anything fixed along the front, will make a suit- 
able shelter, as before advised. Of course a 
light sitting-room window will take a few small 
plants, but beware of gas in the room—if used 
the flowers will never open. 

Treated as above directed some of the earlier 
kinds will begin to open early in November, or 
even the end of October, and the flowers, either 
cut and placed in water, in which they will last 
for weeks, especially if covered with a bell glass 
or shade, or left’ on the plants, will delight your- 
self and your friends for a long time, and if a 
suitable ‘selection is made, and some of the 
Japanese kinds are included, you will not want 
for flowers till the end of January or later. 

The directions given above apply equally well 
to the cultivation of the Japanese and Anemone 





Pompons do not need such large pots in which 


be ready, and stretch the calico, or whatever | not attempt to crowd them at all, but rather |. qower as the larger kinds tna tthe oles 
you have, over fasiqoou ies early Src /0r 990 hercanlya fore Disiisst ae is limited, | apanese kinds need not be quite so forward as 


winds warn you that the protection is needed. | than too many for the space. 


Anything will do to go round the sides—old 


cloth; but for the top, which should be about 
6 in. or 8 in. from the tops of the plants, as 
transparent a material as you can provide should 





Large plants in 


; 10-in. or 1l-in. pots ought to be at least 2 ft. 6 in. 5 : 
sacks, so that there are no holes in them, or oil- apart in a See if more than one row these Of course when plants in pots are removed 


the others. 


under protection they may be stood much closer 


sees Ay #8 ae and, a Rg Som ae together than when growing; indeed they will 
ane om ri aa airy Es a Pai vat . eal not hurt touching each other. This is one great 
; pene sabes advantage of growing in pots, as they may be 


be used. Glass is best, of course—the lights of : 
s f u ae lights OL | have but a few poor flowers, or perhaps none at grown with as much space, and packed as close 


frames not in use at this season coming in 
admirably. The covering must be partially 
removed, so as to admit air, whenever safe, 
especially if it is not glass, so as to give light as 
well, and on the fine, bright, and clear days we 
sometimes experience, remove the top altogether, 
and the sides, too, if it is very fine. 


Incurved VWarieties.—A dozen of the 
finest of the incurved varieties are :—Empress of 
India, blush white, very large; Eve, sulphur 
white, fine; Fingal, deep rose ; General Bain- 
bridge, amber; Jardin des Plantes, intense 
yellow; Mr. G. Glenny, pale yellow, splendid ; 
Mrs. Dixon, deep golden yellow, fine; Mrs. G. 
Rundle, pure white, a superb flower; Pink Per- 
fection, pink; Prince Alfred, rose crimson, fine ; 
Venus, lilac; and White Venus, waxy white. 


Culture in Pots.—In order to obtain fine 
large plants and flowers, if you can give them 
room, take your cuttings in autumn, but spring- 
struck plants are very good for ordinary display. 
In the former case take off the young suckers 
from the surface of the pots when they are 
about 3 in. long, just as the flowers are 
over, in the autumn—say November—and put 
five or six round the sides of a 8-in. pot, using a 
mixture of sand, loam, and leaf-mould. They 
will root freely in a warm greenhouse or frame, 
or they will do so in ‘a cold frame if it is shut 
up close, and only a little air given on fine days, 
and weil matted up in frosty weather. In this 
latter case the cuttings will take several weeks 
to root, but will make as good plants as the 
others. 


Potting-soil, &c.—When they are rooted, 
which can be seen by turning the plants out of 
the pots, pot them off singly into 3-in. pots, 
using the same soil but not so sandy as for the 
cuttings. Keep them close for a, little time 
after this operation, andif they can havea little 
gentle heat they will root out more freely ; then 
accustom them to plenty of air. When the roots 
touch the sides of the pots shift them into 5 in. 
ones, using a mixture of turfy loam 3 parts, manure 
and leaf-mould 1 part each, with a little crushed 
charcoal and coarse-grained sand. This compost 





all. 


Stopping the Shoots, &c.—When the| beds must stay as they are. It is a good plan, 
young plants, which should only have one stem, | if there is a south wall, to plant good Chrysan- 
are 6 in. or 8 in. high, pinch out the top, so as to | themums close at the foot of it, and nail them 
induce the formation of three or four side shoots. | up against the wall like a creeper. In this way 
Do not do this immediately before or after a| they grow very well, and can easily be pro- 
potting, but wait until the plant has become tected. B. GC. RB. 
well established in its pot (we generally do this (To be continued. ) 
when in the 3-in.), then take out only just the 
extreme point, giving rather less water and air 
until it has “broken” well, and then more ANSWHRS TO QUERIBNS 
hen the young shoots are | in. or 
Remember] 3769,-Cockscombs in the Dwelling. 
da little closer after each |Our advice would be not to try to grow the 
shift for a little while, until the roots are work- | Cockscomb in the dwelling. Itis a plant that 
ing freely in the fresh soil. The points of the |requires a large amount of heat and moisture 
shoots may be pinched out as often as they |early in the year, and there are so many fine 
attain such a length, at the third joint, up to| subjects for window culture, that it is scarcely 
the middle orendof July, if you want to make the | worth while to attempt the culture of one which 
plants very bushy; but bear in mind that five or | requires conditions of growth of a rather pecu- 
six stems are quite enough for a 9 or 10-in. pot |liar nature. The same, to a certain extent, may 
be said of the Sensitive-plant, but if you sow 
: the seed in a warm room in April, »you would 
are: pinched, and the longer and taller the| probably get fair-sized plants by the end of 
individual shoots have grown by blooming time, |¢he summer. Sow in sandy peat, keep the soil 
moist until the plants are well up, and pot 
them off when large enough into smail pots.— 


again; and w 
o, shift into the next size. 
to keep rather drier an 


to carry, so that, in general, twice stopping 
will be sufficient; also, that the less the plants 


the larger and finer will be the flowers, though 
there will, of course, be fewer of them than if 
the plants had been pinched oftener. So that | J. C. 
if you want dwarf, bushy plants, with plenty of 
flowers upon them, without so much regard to 
quality, pinch often; but if, on the contrary, 
you aim at getting a few fine flowers, and do 
not mind the plants being tall, only stop once 


Watering.—Give plenty of water in all 
stages of growth; these plants should never be 


once or twice every day in bright weather, 


Manure water is not needed, if the soil is 
tolerably rich, until the flower buds appear, 


are full of roots; and if the plants appear to 
need it at this stage give some, but not before 
the pots are well filled with roots. Give the 
manure water, which may bea decoction of fresh old wi 





when in flower, as you please; whereas those in 

















3764.—Pruning Marechal Niel Rose.— 
This requires but little pruning, the operation 
being confined to thinning out all weakly shoots 
and shortening back the strong ones to about 
two-thirds of their length. Each eye left pro- 
duces a shoot, which gives a truss of bloom, so 
that the longer and stronger the shoots the more 
flowers. There are two points to observe in the ~ 
allowed to flag, and syringe or sprinkle overhead culture of this Rose. In the first place, it must 
be encouraged to make a strong growth every 
morning and evening being the best times. | year ; and secondly, as soon as the flowers have 
faded, the plant should be cut back hard, so that. 
fresh, free, strong wood be again formed for 
though some give it as soon as the flowering pots the ensuing year. This is the only way to get 
fine blooms, and plenty of them, and accounts 
|for the fact. of so many failing to obtain good 
flowers after the first year or so, for when the 
ood is retained the side shoots proceeding 






——ser 
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from it are deficient in vigour, so that they can- 
not by any means give bloom of the finest 
quality. Maréchal Niel is really only fit for 
culture under glass, as, when growing in the 
open air, there is, exceptin very warm districts, 
scarcely time enough for the new wood to be 
made and matured after flowering. In the case 
of plants grown in pots, the best way is to train 
the young growths round some stakes inserted 
round the edge of the pot. When the flowers 
are faded, cut the shoots hard back, and either 
shift into the nextsized pot, getting awayas much 
of the old soil as possible, or top-dress with some 
concentrated manure. When growth is com- 
pleted turn the plants out into the open for a 
time to harden them. Bring them in about the 
beginning of November, and prune them at 
once, Early pruning induces early flowering. 


—J. C. B. 


3755.—Culture of Lilium Washing- 
tonianum.—It does not follow because a plant 
comes from a country where the winter is 
severe that it is necessary, or even advisable, to 
expose it to the vicissitudes of our English cli- 
mate, which is often characterised by periods of 
excessive moisture, followed by hard frosts, 
differing in that respect from the winters in 
many lands, which, although severe, may be 
more or less dry. Besides, it nust be remem- 
bered that there is no comparison between a 
plant in a pot and one in the open ground, the 
conditions under which they exist being quite 
different ; so much so, indeed, that no good 
practical grower would think of leaving even 
the hardiest plant, when in a pot, unprotected 
throughout the winter. Keep the Lily ina cold 
frame, maintaining the soil in a moist condition 
until 16 begins to grow, when more water may 
be given. The fact of the summer being hot 
where the plant grows naturally will sufficiently 
indicate the general treatment. Ensure to the 
p ant a genial climate by keeping it under glass 
until the middle of June, giving plenty of air ; 
then place it insome sheltered situation. When 
coming into flower place it under glass, and 
allow if to remain there until the foliage dies 
off, then shift into the next sized pot and treat 
as before.—C. 


3578.—Ferns for Miniature Fernery. 
—The following are all pretty dwarf-growing 
species: Asplenium trichomanes, Adiantum 
nigrum and viridis, Ceterach officinarum, Allc- 
sorus crispus, Woodsia alpina and ilvensis, Poly- 
podium phegopteris and dryopteris, and the 
common Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capillus-vene- 
ris), which would in all probability thrive when 
protected by a glass roof. Selaginella helvetica 
and Kraussiana are two Club Mosses which re- 
quire no artificial heat, and these might form a 
carpet from which the Ferns might spring forth. 
The best way is to plant them out in suitable 
compost, which should consist of half peat and 
loam, mixing with it some pieces of sandstone, 
brick, charcoal, or anything of a like nature, 
for these small-growing Ferns are not so vigor- 
ous of roots as the tall-growing kinds, and every 
care must therefore be taken to ensure the most 
perfect drainage. Raise the bed of compost well 
above the level of the ground, and let some of 
the larger stones peep out here and there through 
the soil, forming as it were pockets in which to 
plant. Many of the more miffy kinds love to 
find themselves close to a little stone boulder, 
and will often thrive well when thus situated 
much better than when placed out in free expo- 
sure. If the Fernery is to have a glass roof 
it should not be enclosed on all sides. Cover 
say the top and glass up the two ends, leaving 
it quite open in the front, which will allow of 
the inmates being inspected when required. 
Hardy Ferns love a cool, moist atmosphere and 
partial shade, but they do not like to be in con- 
fined quarters. Nothing is gained by shutting 
them in closely. There is a class of Ferns 
called hardy exotics, which will thrive under 
glass without artificial heat, but they are mostly 
of tolerably strong growth. Lastrea Standishi 
and opaca and Onychium japonicum might, how- 
ever, be tried, placing them in the back line,— 
Jon Cx 


3772._Rose2s in Pots.—The plants in 
question may be brought into heat at any time 
between now and March. The first thing todo 
is to prune them, the next is to repot them if the 
pots appear to be full of roots, otherwise top- 
dress with concentrated manure. Gloire de 
Dijon must not be pruned back too hard ; strong 
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shoots should have four eyes left on them, and | 
Maréchal Niel should only have the strong | 
wood shortened back alittle, cutting out weakly 
shoots. ‘he other kinds mentioned may be cut 
back to two eyes.—C. 


3762.—Climbers for Trellis. — There 
can be nothing better for forming an evergreen 
screen than Ivy, which remains summer and 
winter fresh and green, and which forms a 
dense eye-proof mass. Regner’s and the Irish 
are the best green kinds, and you might mix with 
them the clouded white. If Ivy is not wished for, 
then take any of the evergreen Roses, Cotone- 
aster microphylla, and golden variegated Kuony- 
mus. The best arrangement would be, we 
think—at any rate what we should adopt ina 
similar case—to plant in the first place some 
free-growing hardy climbers, such as evergreen 
and Orleans Roses, Clematis Jackmani, rubella, 
lanuginosa, candida, montana, and flammula, 





golden variegated Honeysuckle, Dutch Honey- 
suckle, Jasminum revolutum and nudiflorum 
at regular intervals along the trellis some 
twelve months before planting the Ivy. Rake 
the ground well, mulch with dung, and water well 
in dry weather, so that the climbers are encou- 
raged to make a free growth. They will then 
run up to the top of the trellis, and may then 
be allowed free development. The Ivy will 
clothe all the lower portion of the trellis, and 
the climbers will keep possession of the higher 
part, and will bloom freely at their appointed 
time, thus affording a pleasing contrast.—J. C. 


3773.—Cropping a Garden.—The fol- 
lowing are among the best plants for producing 
cut flowers : Roses, Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, 
Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, Sweet Williams, 
Wallflowers, Stocks, double Zinnias, Asters, 
Paris Daisies, Anemones, English Iris, Astilbe 
japonica, Chinese Pinks, Phloxes, Lilium candi- 
dum, Geraniums, &c. As regards the vegetable 
portion, the only chance of making much profit 
is to have things early or late; thus early 
Radishes, Lettuces, Potatoes, Rhubarb, Aspara- 
gus, Cauliflowers, &c., will be cleared off easily, 
but the midseason things when everybody has 
them will be a drug. Read the calendars care- 
fully; there’s no royal road to knowledge. 
—K. H. 


3742.—Protecting Budded Roses.— 
Procure sone Broom, and for dwarf Roses 
stick a few pieces in the soil all round the 
plant, and then bring the tops together and tie 
them firmly. The plants will have sufficient 
light and air, and be protected from the frost 
and cold winds. For standard Roses, fasten the 
thick ends of Broom tightly round the stock just 
below the buds, and tie the tops together. Such 
is the way I protect mine and seldom lose one, 
although only half-a-mile from the sea, and have 
very cold winds to contend with, which I find 
causes more mischief to the young shoots than 
frost.—H. E. B. 


3771—Anemones.—If Anemones are set 
a couple of inches deep, they do very well; but 
there should be two plantings of them—one in 
November and the other in February. The 
finest flowers are generally produced the first 
spring after a new sowing. This will prolong 
their blooming season in spring, and by planting 
or sowing at different seasons they may be had 
in flower nearly all the year round. Bothdouble 
and single require a light, rich, loamy soil, with 
a mixture of sea-sand. If sea-sand is not to hand, 
silver sand and some salt sprinkled with it will 
answer the purpose very well.-—BILL-0’-THR- 
WISP. 

3761.—_Hyacinthus candicans.—I have kept this 
for three seasons in winter in sand in a pot successfully. 
It is said to be perfectly hardy. 

3768.-Spent Dyewoods.—These are of no value 

for plants; they might do to form drainage for bulbs and 
plants used some inches deep at bottom of trench.— 
War b: 
_ 3766.—Preventing Tree Stumps from Grow- 
ing.—TIo destroy the vitality of tree stumps is very 
difficult, as when the upper portion is killed they will 
often break out below. I once killed a number in this 
way; I smeared them thickly with gas tar, and set fire 
to the tar; the heat destroyed all the latent buds,— 
E. H. 

—— Bore a hole in the heart with a large-sized auger, 
and insert an ounce or two of vitriol ; then cover with a 
small piece of slate and’ turf ; or if there are no trees near 
a heavy dressing of coarse salt will answer same pur- 
pose.—R. W. 

3760.—Forget-me-nots for Pot Culture.—The 
best Forget-me-not for pot culture is dissitiflora. It 
should be grown thinly either from seeds or cuttings— 
with me the former plan does best—on a border in the 





open air till just before the flower-spikes push up, then 
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potted, and brought forward in a cool, light, well-venti- 
lated house or pit. Strong plants potted now and placed 


| in a well-ventilated cool pit will flower well in the green- 


house or window in early spring.—E. 
3761.—Wintering Hyacinthus candicans.— 
As the plants have grown so strongly, it would be a pity 
to take them up. This plant is hardy in light warm 
soils, but you may ensure its safety by covering the 
crowns With ashes, placing them in the form of a mound, 
so that they will throw off heavy rains. 
3774.—Passifiora ccerulea.—Prune it back to 
about three-fourths of its length, and in the spring, just 
when growth is commencing, shift itinto the next sized 
pot, unless the soil does not appear to be full of roots, in 
which case a top-dressing of concentrated manure will 
suffice. Loam, leaf-mould, anda little peat is the best 
soil. Give plenty of air in the summer. 
3770.—Anemones.—Anemones are easily cultivated, 
and may be planted any time in open weather during the 
autumn and winter months, but as a rule the sooner 
they are planted after November the better. Plant 3 in. 
deep and about 5 in. apart. Keep the surface of the bed 
stirred when the young foliage appear, and look sharp 
after snails, &c.—E. H. fs 
3767._Unfruitful Walnut and Mulberry 
Trees.—Neither Walnut nor Mulberry trees bear well 
in a young state. Ihey seldom bear much before they 
are twenty years old. Pruning their roots a little will 
probably throw them into bearing ; just cutting off their 
extremities on two sides will suffice.—H. 
3699.—Constructing a Fernery.—In construct- 
ing a Fernery, I should advise ‘‘R. W. G.” to be very 
liberal in the use of rough blocks of sand, stone, 
burrs, &c. Letit appear as natural as possible, and not 
as if done for effect. Wish regard to the cement and its 
colour, I should advise him to mix it with some red 
ochre for bricks, and for stone red ochre and lamp black, 
so as to have the cement to match the brick or stone, as 
the case may be. I have done so with very fine efiect.— 
BILL-O’-THE: WISP. ‘ 
3642._Draining a Garden.—Sink a shaft in the 
centre of your piece of ground, about 5 ft. or 6 ft. in dia- 
meter, and 6 ft. or 8 ft. deep, or till you come to sand, 
gravel, or some stratum that will absorb moisture ; fill 
the shaft with sound or broken pipes to within 4 ft., of 
the surface of the ground, then make your drains with 
4in. drain pipes from every direction to fall towards the 
shaft, letting all the shafts meet on the centre of the 
broken shreds. Thenlevel your garden, but if your soil 
should be stiff clay you will require a copious admixture 
of brick rubbish or fine gravel worked into it in order 
to avoid the surface water.—J. WINTER WooD. 





3845.—_Moving Bulbs, &c.—I have my garden 
planted with a miscellaneous lot of bulbs, such as Snow- 
drops, Anemones, Tulips, Winter Aconites, Tritonias, 
Scillas, &c. I am going to move in about January or 
early part of February. Will these bulbs stand moving? 
if so, would it be advisable to take them up with a ball 
of soil to each, or detached from the soil? Also, will it 
hurt perennials to move them so early ia the spring? I 
have also Peconies and Rose trees I wish to take with me, 
—THOS. PERCIVAL. [All the above may be moved with 
safety at the time stated provided the weather is open. 
Of course, the more soil you can get with the roots the 
better, but this is not of so much importance as carefully 
avoiding breaking the roots. ] Ad 

3846. Gooseberries for Exhibition.—A Cottager, 
—The following are the best kinds of Gooseberries for 
exhibition : Reds—London, Dan’s Mistake, and Clayton, 
Yellows—Leveller, Drill, andCatherine. Greens—Stock- 
well, Telegraph, and Shiner. W hites—Antagonist, 
Careless, and Hero of the Nile. : 

3847. Oxalis rosea and O. rosea floribunda.— 
W.B.—These are very similar ; floribunda is a slight Im- 
provement on the type. 

3348.-- Dividing Orchids.—L. L., Peckham.— 
Cypripedium insigne should be divided in spring after 
tlowering if you wish to increase your stock. an 

3849.—Lilium umbellatum.—Aston Cross.—This 
may be grown either in pots or the open ground It 
likes light sandy loam or peat, but it will grow im any 
ordinary) rood garden mould. . ° 

3850.-- Watering F'erns.--Should deciduous Ferns be 
kept moist? or allowed to remain absolutely dry through 
the winter?—R. ©. C. [Keep the soil moist, but not 
wet. 

isnt MlonERiipod.sin looking over a list of plants 
for a mixed border, given in GARDENING, Oct. 9, I find 
amongst the list Aconitum, or Monkshood, and thought 
it would be of service to some of your readers to know 
that it isa deadly poison. Ithinkit would also be ad- 
visable to make it known if there are any other poisonous 
plants in the list, so that they conld be left out if any one 
was intending to grow them if they could not be grown 
with safety.—_W. W.G. [It is advisable oftentimes to 
exclude berry-bearing plants of a poisonous nature from 
gardens to which children have access, but we do not see 
why poisonous-rooted plants should be omitted. OE 
course, if Monkshood is planted in the Horseradish bed 
bad results might follow, but we have never heard of any 
one being poisoned by eating the flowers they grow to 
look at.J 

3852.—Wintering Sparaxis.—I sent for a dozen 
Sparaxis bulbs as an experiment this year (as Ixias suc- 
ceed well in my little garden), and planted them with 
my other bulbs. Now I find I should have kept them 
till February, and they are already 3 in. or 4 in. high 
green and flourishing. What can I do to save them? 
Will protection from frost be enough? or must I potthem 
and take them in? I have no greenhouse.—JUNIA., [Put 
amat over them during severe frost, but do not keep 
them covered up only when absolutely necessary ; a glass 
frame is the best.] 

3853.—Rhubarb, Gooseberries, and Aspara- 
gus.—Pitman.—Plant Rhubarb at any time from Sep- 
tember to March. If a large growing sort, you must 
allow quite 4ft. from plant to plant, but if a small sort 
3 ft. will be plenty. Gooseberry trees may be planted 
2h ft. or 3 ft. apart each way. When they get too big, 
each alternate one may be remoyed. Asparagusis best 
planted in March. 

3854.-Moving Holly Hedge.—J. L.—A Holly 
hedge which has only been planted two years may be 









|removed with safety at any time from September till 
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April if the weather is open. Deep sandy soil well en- | thirty-five years old, 
viched with manure suits the Holly best. itis the only tree 0 





and looks in a healthy condition; | wants draining. i 
f the sort in the garden, and was could drain it into the pool? Or, if I made a blind well 
in the middle of he garden and drained into that, would 
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Is 22 in. not deep enongh, so that I 


855 .— e lanted about ten years ago. Any advice about it 
3855.-Radstock Beauty and Blanchard Po-| transp anted about ten y - y ip the -aldiis of ba Ge eae ay percolate ou 


tatoes.—W. J. K.—There ought to be no difficulty in will much oblige.—O. V. J. 
distinguishing Radstock Beauty from Blanchard, although 3369.-Raising Seeds.—lI have received a packet of 
hoth are flattish-rouad and similar in shape. Radstock | seeds from Sydney containing Clianthus Dampieri, 


enter the well ?—PITMAN 


3885.—Pruning Climbing Roses.—I have several 


Beauty is less. depressed at the eye end of the tuber, | Kennedya rubicunda, Swainsonia coccinea, Cape Broom, | climbing Roses which I wish to train on walls and 
and the blotching is a bright reddish-carmine. When | Eucalyptus (Blue Gum). Having a cool greenhouse, I | pillars; they were planted last year and during last 
cooked the flesh is yellowish-white and of first-rate | would be glad to know if these seeds could be success- | summer, and have made considerable growth, some of 
table quality. The haulm is spreading, and the stalk | fully brought on without bottom-heat ; and if so, at what | the shoots being 6 ft. long, The late frosts have in some 
paler than is that of Blanchard. This latter has very | time they may be sown, and in what soil.—SUBSCRIBER. | cases nipped the ends of the shoots. Should I prune 


distinctive purple markings, and may easily now be 


3870.—Tomatoes under Glass.—Referring to a| them? if so, to what extent and when should I do so loo 


distinguished, because tubers that have once been €X- | most useful article on the Tomato by ‘“‘H. H.” (p. 437, | A. W.S. 


posed to the light will show a purple hue all over, anditis | G,RpENING ILLUSTRATED, November 13), will that 


3886.—Plants for Hanging Baskets.—Will any 


not often that it can be exhibited twice for this reason, | , ; blige 1} ing if the top of his 4 A : 
not often that it can be exhibited twice for thié reasoD, | gentleman still further oblige Ly saying if The 10% jog | one give mo a litt of Heres ore der, autumn, and winter? 
The two best mottled rounds are these you have; the | pomatoes on the back wall of a Vinery and they were a eR Ww Ww, Belfast. 8, ’ » and winte 


two handsomest and best red rounds are Triumph and ae oT a ; ce of the shade. 
Grampian ; the two best purple rounds, Vicar of Lale- born et es Cie or he pinches tig shoots as is 
ham and Scotch Blue; the best white rounds, School- | ysually recommended? Ifso, how does he get such large 
master and Porter's Excelsior. Thus you get light | plants 70 or 80 sq. ft.? I have nearly fifty fine plants here 
rounds that will be found in every prize collection, and | {pis year against a south wall and gathered about two 
taking prizes everywhere at singledishes. At Birming- | qozen fruit.—F. 8 : fe 

ham Cattle show, Grampian and the Vicarof Laleham | 3971 Violets in Winter.—Is it natural for Violets 
were the best coloured rounds, and Porter’s Excelsior and carefully planted as recommended in an article in 
Schoolmaster the best whites. Dividing Kidneys in the GARDENING, November 27, to lose their leaves during 


ee 





AQUARIA. 


—_—— 


FISH DYING IN AQUARIUMS. 


same way, the best two whites are Woodstock Kidney and | the r t frosts when planted out-of-doors? Will they, | [ t ther f «AN Reader’s” ci 
International ; the best reds are Mr. Bresee and iN eee abe de epee ae fer 5 reali DORs Pe er tom 7 oF, = betes Claes 
see and Gari- | ig thoroughly protected with fine ashes, send out fresh | Gumstantial account of his aquarium, p. 458, 


baldi; the best purples, American Purple and Purple | jeayes and flower in the spring? What description of 


Ashleaf; and the best mottled kinds, Heather Bell and | yjolet will stand out-of-doors a winter like our last |that he has fulfilled the first requisite in its 


Baron’s Perfection.—A. D. 
ts Settee becrea 8g Ay hata a shall be glad to know 
whether a bushel of the manure isthe correct quantity | jayoe Gloire d rdeaux R trees which make an 
to use to 12 gallons of water for making liquid manure? eS Et peta tet wndattaings but produce no 
I wish to use it for Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, | Roses, Can any reader inform me what is best to do to 
and other ordinary greenhouse plants when necessary. produce plenty of Roses and not so much wood and 
The above quantities are given in the first volume of | foliage ?—J. LACEY 
GARDENING, but the proportion of manure seems s0| g73.Holes for Fruit Trees.—I have planted 
enormous for the water, that I have never ventured to | 999 Apple, Pear, and Plum trees in an old orchard, the 
use it.—E. E. K. [At first put have liquid manure ant] soil of which is good fibry loam. The holes were dug 
half clear water, and gradually increase the strength as | ahout 2ft. 6in. across and 1ft. 6in. deep, the bottom 
we ee gain vigour. The tub must be filled up from} qug up and mixed with good rotten manure. The 
aes Filip, Baer orchard lies dry. fam told by a friend I shall lose all 
Santen yretorums.—v. . §.—These are best | my trees, because I have not dug the holes 5 ft. across. 
planted in September; you had better now wait till] Will some one oblige me with their opinion on the 
March. There are hundreds of spring-flowering plants, | subject 7—A. 8. V Pp. 
ae do not say what kind of plants you need. 3874.-Pruning and Training Vine.—I have 
moet Tp hretoden of Musk.—Amateur.—Musk is | recently purchased a Black Hamburgh Vine ; it is what 
a perennial, a though it may be used as an annual by | is called a fruiting cane, and consists of a single rod 
sowing seed every spring. If you take up the roots in| ahout 8 ft. long. I have planted it outside a small 
Oe tent divide them, you can increase your stock to | ynheated, lean-to house (8 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. and 6 ft. high 
3959 Py ; in front). It is drawn through under the sill, and L 
Rte aha wet Moss Roses.—J. N.—Cut out | intend training it under the roof. Being an entire novice 
nity ite ox wood plop tothe ground, andalsoremove | jn the art of Vine growing, I should be obliged if some 
wpb Ely An ides gat ole any shorten back any | reader of GARDENING will kindly instruct me how to 
3860. SSG Ube SU Nea wea proceed in the matter of pruning and training.—J. G. 
Ug es spl ald omer to the Air.—#.—If the | syrrx 
covered with soil, the ammonia will not be so | ; ‘ 
likely to escape, but there is no advantage in buryin 3875.—Foxgloves.— Having transplanted ledge 
‘ ; ~ ying seedling Foxgloves about two months since, so as to 


manure in a pit, as it cannot be convenientl n * 
when necessary. ; % 7 warned procure a show next season, I should be glad to know if 


3861.—Culture o yb hed they are likely to survive the winter, as the late rains and 
mean Cyperus riers eee Sha acne pea and leat- ee ene aarp Poa or and pare peepee 
mould with plenty of ss Heg ee e foliage, and what were fine healthy plants a shor 
ture of 50° - 60°, and Saat cin ina tempera- | time since are now wretched objects. They are planted in 
Names of Plante<_W i: : a broad bed facing south-west in ordinary black garden 
SNES Bec eh he Sie cannot undertake to name | mould in which such subjects as Gladioli, Japanese 
what are termed florists flowers, which include Pelargo- | Maize, &c., do well.—S. H. G 
niums, Fuchsias, Roses, Chrysanthemums, de. These 3876.— Tnsects Hating FE rns.—The young fronds 
can only be named by specralists who have the means of | of my Maiden-hair Ferns appear to be bitten off by an 
comparison at hand. Novice.—l, Phyllocactus(species); | insect as soonas they come up. Can any one kindly tell me 
pulp Sacecepie sf ®» ee ee 6, Sedum | how I should treat them? they appear to be in good 
arneum variegatum ; 7, Coronilla glauca; 8, Saxifraga ‘ j er — 
eee ; ya oe Sieboldi. N.M.R.—New Haw- nape a T cannot discover any insects about, thom. 
ornden.—WMrs. D. Eaton.—1, Schezoa dichotoma. eQnn ‘an ¢ i 
W.W.B. —Hairy Crowfoot (Ranunculus hirsutus) ; dig out dae eee ae eee. at oy oa eet i 
the roots whilst the ground is soft.——W. W.—Eribotrya miogeliaté Austrian Brier, villosa, &ec 1-8. E 
’ ¢ ? b) 2 ‘ ” 


japonica, the Loquat or Japanese Medlar.——E.. M. R.— 2 
Eupatorium of some eae peal 3878. Camellias from Cuttings.—Should these 
be placed in an ordinary pit with heat? Should they be 
cut down to two or three joints, or be taken from the 
main stem? Notes on the above by some experienced 
Q UERIES contributor would no doubt prove beneficial to many.— 

i Ae ee ne (old M f 

iS Ae 3879.—_Pruning oO osa rugosa (0 acartney 
3862.—Hedge for Garden.—The west side of my Rose).—Will any ere inform me when and how to 
garden is bare. What sort of hedge can I plant on the | prune a strong-growing plant (small bush) of this in the 
bank near a pond that would soon grow and keep off the | open border? also, where I can get a strong plant of the 
boisterous west winds. Some of my friends recommend | white variety? It seems to be scarce.—H. 8. L. 
W illow, but would not that be rather unsightly ?—| _3880.—Lilium giganteum and Lilium 
PITMAN. Washingtonianum,—! have failed with both of these 


3863.—Vegetables for Exhibition.—Will some fine Lilies. Will any one who has been more fortunate 
experienced reader inform me what are the best kinds favour me with practical directions for their culture? 


one ?—PANSY. 

















: arrangement—viz., growing plants. If he had 
3872._Roses not Flowering.—I have several] sypplied these, instead of daily changing the 


water, which need only be done once in six 
months, he would have had better results, as 
plants, fish, and mollusca supply all the essen- 
tials of healthy life in an aquarium—each giving 
out what the other lacks, the snails acting as 
scavengers, clearing off the superfluous growth 
of vegetable matter. 

In the artificial state in which “A New 
Reader ” keeps his fish it is impossible to ensure 
healthy life, as, although a daily change of 
water may be refreshing to the fish, it is a 
spasmodic and unnatural excitement, which 
cannot contribute to longevity. 

It is perfectly useless to “throw in a handful 
of weeds or watercress.” Your correspoadent 
might just as well throw on his flower-bed a 
handful of daisies and marigolds and call it a 
flower garden! Water plants, like any other 
plants, require planting in the sand or gravel 
forming the bed of the tank, when they will 
grow luxuriantly, simply requiring cutting 
occasionally to keep them within bounds. I 
have kept gold fish for years in conjunction 
with water plants, only changing the water 
when the plants and rockwork require rearrange- 
ment. 

From my experience, fish do not need much 
feeding, although I sometimes gave my fish, by 
way of treat, a few bloodworms or pieces of raw 
beef cut very small, Vermicelli is unobjection- 
able, except that it tinges the water with a 
milkiness, but bread should never be given to 
fish, as it is very injurious. 

I should be sorry to “paint” my fish with 
bichloride of mercury, or any other chemical. 
Tf I did I should not be at all surprised at their 

remaining dormant for a fortnight or any other 
period. When gold fish become furred with 
fungus or slime the simple remedy is to place 
them in a shallow vessel of water and throw a 
handful of silver sand on them, when their own 
efforts to rid themselves of this will at the same 
time remove the fungus. 
I should recommend “ New Reader” to place 
at the bottom of his aquarium a layer 2 in, deep 








of vegetables for competition, viz.:—Celery, Onions Is not their alleged hardiness (unless in favoured lo- 
Leeks, Beet, Turnip, early and late Carrot, Rhubarb, | calities) a myth 1—H.S, L. 

Greens, early and late Cabbage, Savoy, Cauliflower, 3381.—Unfruitful Cherry Tree.—I have a large 
Parsnip ?—W. B. ? | White ee Meet ve which vy not bear any aan 

3864. — ins i yits It seems healthy, bu e spurs die away every year. 

having ote Beiep has ae Gunmen is a very fine tree, and it is trained to a west wall, and 
ILLUSTRATED on “How to make and plant a Vine here we do not get such severe winters as in England. I 
border,” thought he would thatch our border, which is should be glad to know the cause of its unfruitfulness 


outside, and the Vines, which are about ten years old and and the remedy.—H. G., Guernsey. : 

taken through the brickwork, are bearing a fair crop and 3382._Keeping Frost from Evergreens.— Will 
nearly ripe, yet the foliage was green. Instead of ‘using | some reader of GARDENING kindly give me instruction 
dry straw he put a coating of about 1ft. thick of hot how to protect from frost my Laurels and Bay trees, as I 
long stable manure, the ground being frozen hard at the | had several cut down with frost last winter and some 
time. The result is that all the leaves of the Vines were | killed; they are from 3 ft. to 8 ft. high ; the soil is wet 
scorched up in one day, and the fruit begins to look and heavy.—F. C. 

shrivelled. Can any one tell the reason? Honse heated| 3883.—Lilies and Forget-me-nots.—I have had 
with hot water, kept to between 60° to 70°. What must | great pleasure from following a plan, often recommended 
we do with the Grapes ?—EDITH. in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, of growing bulbs in a bed 


of well-washed shingle, or coarse sand, and plant 
Vallisneria spiralis, Chara vulgaris, or Myrio- 
phyllum spicatum. The common Anacharis is 
very pretty, but it grows so rapidly that it 
requires constant pruning, and therefore a 
very small quantity will suffice. I should 
allow on an average one water plant to 
two fish. In planting it is well to tie 
the ends of the plant to a stone, burying it in 
the shingle, otherwise they are apt to get loose 
and float to the top. It is not necessary for the 
plants to have roots, as most water plants 
rapidly strike root when placed in sand or 
gravel, and they can be divided ad infinitum. A 


3865.—Iris Keempferi.—Does this requireanyspecia | carpeted with low-growing plants, and have been very | few small eels, about 3in. long, which can be 


protection when planted a month ago? and will good successful with Tulips and Silene pendula, I want 
rooted plants blossom next year ?—W. B. 


me on the culture of this plant ?—W. B. 

3867.-Malformed Chrysanthemum Flowers. | Can this difficulty be overcome? 
—I shall be obliged if any one will inform me the reason 
of’my{.Chrysanthemum flowers being small and mal-| garden on what had previously been a bit of waste ground, 


formed. In some cases the malformed blooms are the | 25 yds. by 18 yds., well sheltered by buildings from 
centre ones on a branch, and in other cases there are | north, east, and even south winds, but bounded on the 
very good blooms on the same plant. Manure water was | west side (25 yds.) by aa old pool 10 ft. deep, which 





to plant Lilies in a bed of Myosotis dissitiflora. Willnot 


3866.—Romneya Coulteri.—Can any one enlighten | the yearly replanting which I am told is desirable for : , 
the Myosotis be very injurious in disturbing the Lilies? aquarium.—FRANCOIS, Enfield. 


3334.—Draining a Garden.—I lately formed a 


purchased in London for a penny each, will be 
found a lively and interesting addition to an 


pare ES SS NS 





To Preserve Eggs.—One pound of quick 
lime, one pound of salt, three ounces of salt- 





regularly administered until the plants showed colour. | stretched from one end to the other. _ As the old piece of petre, one gallon of water. Boil fifteen minutes, 


I have done a fair amount of disbudding.—F. J. 


ground was only a few inches above the water, I had a put it into a crock or vessel lined with lead ; 


3868.—Mulberry Tree not Fruiting.—There is | very large amount of good soil hauled on to it, raising it : 3 ; 
a Mulberry tree in my garden which I tae Sever seen | to about 22 in. above the surface of the pool, and have when cold put the eggs in, place ina cold cellar, 





showing any bloom or bearing apy fruit; it is thirty or ' had some good crops from it this summer. It, however, and they will keep twelve months,—J. INGALL. 
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HARDY WINTER FLOWERS. 


Ir there be a dull dreary month in the year it is that of 
December, when Nature may be said to rest and recruit her 
all but exhausted energies, and prepare for a fresh start with 
the returning sunshine of the youthful year upon which she 
is so shortly to enter. But however dull and cheerless it may 
be, we cannot but look upon it as any other than a wise 
arrangement that there should be these breaks in the contt- 
nuity of the tloral year. The depth of the valley contributes 
in no small degree to the apparent height of the mountain ; 
and so with us the winter’s rest of Nature—which, possibly, 
we may have altogether forgotten—enables us to value fully 
the budding beauties of spring, the brighter glories of summer, 
and the beautiful flush that pervades all Nature in the autumn, 
betokening, as it does, even in its loveliness, both death and 
decay. I have alluded to a break in Flora’s wreath, but does 
such really exist? I admit that the wreath becomes slender, 
yet, if we search well, there are some links to be found 
whereby its continuity may be preserved, and it is my object 
here to point out where those links may be found, each one of 
which has a value far beyond that of the brightest gems of 
summer—they are like oases in the desert, few and far between ; 
but on that very account all the more precious. I have often 
been struck with the marked peculiarity that many of our 
Japanese and Chinese plants present, as regards their time of 
blooming. Who, that has contemplated the bright golden 
blossoms of the Jasminum nudiflorum produced throughout 
December, January, and February, without any intermission 
beyond that occasioned by severe frost, but must have been 
struck by the strangely unseasonable time and method of its 
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blooming? Again, the Chimonanthus, in 
its fragrant, large-flowered and other varie- 
ties, if they lack in brightness of colour, 
certainly acquire ample compensation in the 
delicious perfume their flowers possess—- 
these may be reckoned as links in the 
December chain. Again, our more familiar 
Chrysanthemums are of similar origin, and 
T am sure none will deny their value, or 
the important place they claim in the floral 
wreath. Still further, we have Saxifraga 
Fortunei, a winter species amongst a host 
of spring-flowering’ congeners. Cydonia 
japonica and Forsythia viridissima are 
amongst our early spring flowers, and both 
claim an extreme Eastern origin. Is it 
that the Chinese have, with their horticul- 
tural skill, exercised for centuries, been 
enabled to influence them to such an extent 
that, as regards the period of their flower- 
ing, the plants have become moulded, as it 
were, to their whim and fancy; and that 
even when imported into this country they 
retain their foreign peculiarities of blooming 
intact? These questions have suggested 
themselves to me, and without attempting 
a reply, I leave it to your readers to form 
their own opinion, contenting myself by 
saying, that to China and Japan we are 





Common Christmas Rose. 


indebted for some of our very best Decem- 
ber flowering plants—plants that appear to 
belong, florally speaking, to the darkest and 
dreariest months of the year—an inherited 
peculiarity for which, come how it may, we 


have reason to be thankful. 

From Southern Europe, we have in the Arbutus 
and Laurustinus a brace of plants, whose value 
for winter-blooming it would be difficult to over- 
rate, the more 80 as, associated with the beauty 
of the blossoms, there is, in brilliant rivalry, the 
beauty of the fruit ; in the one case, we have 
pendent crimson globes, deep coloured, bright 
crimson or yellow, according to their degrees of 
ripeness, hanging beneath the lovely wax-like 
blossoms, which seem to unite, associated with 
the bright green leaves, in one tree a mass of 
beauty ; in the other, we have not unfrequently, 
along with the ample expanse of rosy-white 
blossoms, the deep metallic blue fruit of the 
previous season. This is especially marked in 
the more rigid form of the Laurustinus. 

We have also one of the most graceful plants 
in Garrya elliptica, whose pendent spikes of 
bloom, simple as they may be, constitute an ele- 
ment of decoration that has few equals out-of- 
doors in the month of December. This is a 
eontribution from the New World, and one that 
is doubly welcome, not only for its flowers, but 
for its evergreen and, comparatively speaking, 
hardy character. 

Amongst fruits, the bright glistening scarlet 
berries of the Holly, and the pearl-drops which 
bedeck the Mistletoe, are 80 familiar, and so 
happy in their associations, that their mere 
mention will suffice; nor must we omit the 
Pyracantha, whose gorgeous and massive clus- 
ters of Orange-coloured berries, if protected 





beauty far into the New Year. " 
the Aucuba, with which many are familiar under | of season and weather. 
the title of the Va 


troduction of the m 
one of our most prolific and important berry- | even to Christmas, and the very same conditions 


bearing plants ; but though yeais have elapsed excite another set into premature activity ; 
since then, it is rare to see a plant out-of-doors while a month or six weeks of frost and snow, 


whose berries have 

Dwarfer in stature, and less g 
vation, are the Pernettyas; in P. mucronata, | when this occurs, you may rely upon it that the 
when planted in a sheltered and sun-exposed | first comers of the new year will have much the 


position on the rockery, the deep crimson berries 
are freely produced, and contrast beautifully 
with the dark green foliage; in P. candida, a 
more recent introduction, and quite dwarf in 
habit, we have charming pearly-white fruit, 
suffused with a rosy tint, in happy association 
with which might be named the North American 
Gaultheria procumbens, whose highly-tinted 
leaves all but rival in colour the scarlet berries 
which peep from their clustered masses. 


which the title of ‘‘ December’s glory” might 
rightly be applied it is the Christmas Rose—the 
Helleborus niger—and most especially is it appli- 
cable to that form well named grandiflorus, and 
sometimes called the Scotch variety. The flowers 
are produced in twos or threes on stout, erect 
stems fully 8 in. long; they are 4 in, across at 
least, and, rising well above the soil, in addition 
to the natural protection afforded by the autum- 
nal leaves lying on the surface of the ground, 
the broad expanded cups of lovely whiteness 
remain unsullied by even a speck of the closely 
adjacent soil. I ought to mention that the 
flowers do not all expand at one time, but follow 
each other in rotation. The foot-stalk is of a 
lovely marbled-pink colour, which colour, by the 
way, expands in gradually softening tints over 
the entire upper portion of the sepals, giving to 


from the attacks of birds, will retain their 
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Our old friend, | hinges much upon the very uncertain conditions 


riegated Laurel, after the in- On the one hand, a mild protracted autumn 
ale variety, promised to be| extends the blooming period of some plants 





been successfully fertilised. which we in the north, at least, sometimes expe- 
eneral in culti- | rience, suspends active life altogether, and 








advantage over the latest-blooming varieties of 
that which has passed away, Thus our Decem- 
ber flowers naturally group themselves accord- 
ingly—as mementoes of the past on the one 
hand, and as hopeful harbingers of the future 
on the other. 

Amongst the former we have the tall Aster 
grandiflorus and the dwarf Asters Reevsi and 
versicolor; latest of all, the Michaelmas Daisies, 
still gay after their respective fashions. The 
ever-fowering Vittadenia trilobata—lovely with 
its simple Daisy-like flowers—the Rock Speed- 
well (Veronica rupestris), whose dense dwarf 
tufts are rarely seen undecorated by a few spikes 
of its deepamethyst-blue flowers. ‘The summer- 
blooming Gentiana acaulis, rich in its cobalt 
tint, under favourable conditions, not unfre- 
quently bids an adieu to the parting year, and 
makes, so to speak, an acquaintance with his 
vernal relation G. verna, whose flowers, if 
smaller, are more intensely blue, Somewhat 
similarly related are the Cyclamens, the late- 
blooming C. europeum having scarcely cast its — 
flowers ere it is succeeded by the small bright 
crimson blooms of C. coum; more appropriate | 








Purple Christmas Rose. 































Tf there is one flower more than another to 





Winter Aconite (Eranthis byemalis). 


and lovely plants for a sunny nook at the foot 
of a rockery—their pretty mottled leaves rising 
in over-lapping masses above the surface of the 
Grass—cannot, it will readily be admitted, be 
found. 

The Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonicerajaponica), 
when allowed to ramble unrestrainedly, not un- 
frequently yields a few sweet-scented blooms 
even thus late in the season, sufficient to render 
it worthy of mention as one of our December 
flowers. Too often under the restricted condi- 
tions of wall culture, where we generally meet 
with this plant, its autumnal display is sacrificed 
to neatness and tidiness as regards the appear- 
ance of the conservative wall, Under the same 
conditions we sometimes meet with Clematis 
cirrhosa, its blooms suffering from a similarly 
restrictive policy. Where free development is 
allowed, such as is possible on a sunny slope 
formed of old roots, among which these creepers 
will find ample support, not only does their 
true autumn-blooming character become per- 
fected, but the possibility of an addendum of 
winter flowers is also secured. 

Schizostylis coccinea, an Iridaceous plant 0! 
great beauty, from the Cape, when well man. 
aged produces its flowers throughout the whol: 
month. They are borne on slender stems abou’ 
12 in. high, have the aspect of a Gladiolus, an: 
are bright crimson in colour ; the plant is per 
fectly hardy. Why, then, do we so often fin: 
it represented by a large patch of grassy foliage 
with possibly only a solitary flower-spike. Th 
reason is, that amid the myriads of offsets i 
produces, none of them come to maturity. Wer 
the tuft divided in spring, and the stronges 
planted separately on the sunny south wal 
border of a garden, 6 in. apart in the row, i 
light soil, and a little care and attention giver 
the months of November and December woul 
find each individual tuft producing two or thre 
spikes of lovely flowers, that remind one of tl: 
peculiar tint of crimson we have in the Linu 
grandiflorum, alike valuable for eutting as {i 


the flower, as viewed externally, a charmingly 
delicate roseate hue that is never met with in 
the old species. Though I have written thus 





Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans). 


enthusiastically about this variety, I do not for 
one moment wish to disparage the old species 
itself ; though blooming a little later, it still 
comes, and comes naturally, at a time when it 
has scarcely a rival, It is one of the few legi- 
timate December-flowering plants that is able to 
gtand all sorts of weather, Helleborus atro- 
rubens and purpurascens, in mild seasons or in 
sheltered localities, may be sometimes reckoned 
as December flowers, but their claim to this title, 
like those ef others I shall have now to mame, 
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the general decoration of the’ garden. When 
thus planted, in the event of a severe frost 
setting in, a movable frame might readily be 
placed over them for protection. 

Mentioning the frame reminds mé that there 
is a great similarity between the culture I have 
recommended for this plant and that at present 
adopted for winter-blooming Violets, whose 
right to rank amongst the sweetest of our 
December flowers no one will deny. 

Amongst the Tritomas we have some of the 
less highly-coloured varieties that are strongly 
endowed with winter-blooming proclivities. 

The Primulas, both double and single, in the 
Primrose, as well as in the Polyanthus form, 
give us a few blooms in November and December. 
Nor is it unusual to see the spring time antici- 
pated, as it were, by scattered flowers here and 
there on our Alpine Auriculas, This is more 
especially the case with seedlings which have 
been planted outin early spring. These autumn 
flowers appear to act as a sort of safety-valve, 
whereby the plants are enabled to throw off 
their superabundant vigour. The winter-flower- 
ing Violas or Pansies were, in olden time, few 
and far between, but they are now more 
numerous. The white, crimson, and inter- 
mediate forms of the double Daisy, including as 
well those with golden mottled leaves, often 
anticipate their spring glory by a few mid-winter 
blooms sufficient to claim recognition. 

In favoured localities, amongst the advance 
guards of spring, we find the Winter Aconite 
(Eranthus hyemalis) peering out from its shel- 
tered home beneath the leaves to give welcome 
to the Christmas morn. So also the Bulbocodium 
vernum, whose similarity of bloom, both in style 
and colour, at once attests its close relationship 
to the Autumn Crocuses, or Meadow Saffrons, 
as they are called. The Gladwin (Iris feetidis- 
sima) long known to lovers of hardy flowers as 
a bright-fruited native plant, has lately become 
popular in Covent Garden, where piles of its 
curious fruit may now be seen. 

Amongst trees I may mention the Japanese 
Witch Hazel (Corylopsis spicata), whose large- 
flowered pendent catkins are freely produced 
fully two months in advance of our common 
Hazel. I had almost forgotten my special 
favourite the fragrant Coltsfoot (Tussilago fra- 
grans), or, as it is sometimes called, the Winter 
Heliotrope, a very happy name, originating in 
its delicious perfume, which appears to combine 
those of the Heliotrope and Hawthorn, produced 
by the most modest and unpretentious of grey 
flowers. In growth it is a vagabond, but is well 
worthy of a good corner in some plantation, 
where it may gratify its rambling propensities 
unrestrained, as, under those conditions, it pro- 
duces its flowers in greatest abundance. 

I have purposely omitted here many plants 
which, in the extreme south of England and 
Ireland, may be found in bloom in December ; 
we must look upon these localities as exception- 
ally favoured. Iam fully aware that there are 
places where material might be found to treble 
the list I have given ; but for one person that 
rejoices in such happy conditions, there are ten 
who have to battle with Nature under more 
disadvantageous circumstances, and to such I 
must be considered as addressing myself. I 
trust I may be found to have fairly established 
the claim for dull December with which I started 
—that even it can boast of its Christmas Rose 
of greatest beauty, and can, and does, contribute 
at least afew gems well worthy of a place in 
Flora’s diadem, J.C 





Cheap Basket for Ferns, &c.—Few 
baskets can be made more quickly or cheaply 
than those formed of virgin cork. Suitable 
pieces, cut in equal lengths, can easily be made 
into around basket by means of strong wire, and 
a bottom may be fixed in a like manner. Club 
Mosses and Ficus minima grow readily on cork, 
and an elegant green basket can thus be ob- 
tained, which, if filled with Orchids, Ferns, or 
similar plants when suspended from the roof, has 
a fine appearance.—S. 

Peat as an Antiseptic.—It seems tome 
to be a great pity that so many bulbs should rot 
every year when such a catastrophe may be so 
easily averted by using peat with the compost. 
The antiseptic qualities of peat are of course 
well known, and a handful mixed with a 5-in. 
potful of the compost in which the bulbs are 
planted would save many a fine bulb, which is 


otherwise lost. I pursue this plan myself, and 
in the case of Roman Hyacinths, which are so 
very subject to decay, especially [ consider peat 
to be a most valuable adjunct to the compost.— 


Lifting and Storing.—As soon as the 
tops are cut down by frost, and the roots well 
ripened, but before the ground gets frozen, cut 
off the stems down. to the ground ; take up the 


GIROFLE. 


It seems to do better in town air than any other 
white or silver-leaved plant, though the elegant 
Centaurea will do fairly, with eare. 
be treated as an annual—i.e., sown early in 
spring, in boxes of light soil, pricked off, and 
planted out at the end of May. There is no 
necessity to pot these plants, and a very gentle 
heat just to germinate the seed, and while the 
plants are young, is sufficient. 





rooting plant, and likes rather a loamy soil, 
more so than the Golden Feather, or Pyrethrum, 
which requires similar treatment. 


roots carefully, so as not to injure the embyro 
roots round the collar of the plants, dry them 
gently for a few days, and then pack them 
in sand, light dry soil, or cocoa-nut fibre, in 
pots or boxes, and stow away in a cellar or 
other place where they will be safe from frost, 
They will hardly need any water through the 
winter, but must not get so dry as to shrivel. 


Propagating.—In spring the old roots may 
be planted, as soon as all danger of frost is over, 
as they are, in which case they will make fine 
bushes, or each tuber may be taken off with an 
eye or two, potted, and started in a gentle heat. 
But the best way to increase the stock, if required 
to do so, is to remove the roots, just as they are 
in the pots or boxes, to a warm greenhouse in 
February or March, give a little water as they 
begin to grow, and as soon as the young shoots 
that spring up round the stem get 3 in. long take 
them off with asharp knife, put each singly into 
3-in. or 34-in. pots, orfour or five roundalarge one 
in very light and sandy soil, and place them in 
a gentle hot-bed of 65° or 70°, keeping close. 
Here they will readily strike root, when they 
may be hardened off and planted out as before 
directed. Where extra fine plants are required, 
shift them as soon as well rooted in the small 
pots to others 5 in. or 6 in. across, place in acold 
frame early in May, and plant out from these. 


Helichrysums (Everlasting Flowers). 

These are so easily grown, so pretty, and the 
flowers when dried last so long, that we strongly 
recommendthem. The double dwarf kinds, and 
especially a variety called “monstrosum,” are by 
far the best ; separate colours can be had if de- 
sired. Sow the seed in the first week in April, in 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, or any 
light, rich soil, but the compost of course gives the 
best plants. Cover the pans or boxes with glass, 
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Cineraria maritima and candidissima, 
This plant is very useful for the flower garden, 


It should 


It is a strong 





Cineraria maritima in flower. 


Old plants 


well even in densely-populated towns, that if 
there is room a few plants should always be 
grown. 
of a mixed border of flowers, but they do best in 
open beds. 


many young plants as you require about the end 
of May; good named varieties (spring-struck 
cuttings) can be purchased for 3s. or 4s. per 
dozen. 
and are quite as good as older plants for ordi- 


and well, working a quantity of manure espe- 
cially at the bottom, and when settled set the 





are much whiter in the hue of the foliage than 
young ones, but as the winter always kills these, 
the only way to keep them is to pot carefully, 
and give the protection of a cool greenhouse, or 
a well-protected cold frame. 
possible to find room for many plants in such 
places; however, a few may be tried, as a fine 
old plant makes the best possible centre for a 
bed of scarlet geraniums. 
dissima is much more effective than the type. 


But it is hardly 


The variety candi- 


Dahlias. 
The Dahlia is so easily grown, and blooms so 


They look especially well at the back 


Culture.—This is very simple. Procure as 


They are usually in small 3-in, pots, 


nary purposes. Dig the ground for them deeply 


plants in their places, pressing the soil firmly 
round them, and tie each one to a small stake, 
as they are easily broken by wind. They should 
have a sunny position, and beyond replacing 
the small stake by one 3 ft. or 4 ft. long when the 
plants get large enough to need it, and giving a 
good soaking of water and liquid manure occa- 
sionally, in dry weather, they will need but 
little attention. There is seldom any need to 
pinch out the tops, as most of the varieties will 
branch out quite naturally ifin an open and 
airy situation. They should be frequently 
syringed overhead, or have a good shower from 
a watering-pot to keep the foliage clean. 
Always prefer the syringe if you have one, as 
the water is driven more forcibly against the 
surface of the plant, and this brings dirt and 
dust off more effectually. When the foliage has 
become dirty we find it a good plan to give the 
plants a gentle shower over in the evening when 
the sun has set, just to damp and loosen the 
dirt, and then come round again in a quarter or 
half an hour and give a thorough syringing to 
wash it off. The plants will produce numbers 
of beautiful flowers in August and September, 
and we have even cut good blossoms in Novem- 
ber, not far from London Bridge. 








and place in a frame, with gentle heat, if pos- 
sible, or a window or cold frame, or even a box 
out of doors covered with glass will do. When 
large enough prick out into boxes, or into nur- 
sery beds out of doors, and when good sturdy 
plants, three or four inches high, set out in their 
places. They may be planted, either singly in 





Everlasting Flower (Helichrysum bracteatum),. 


mixed borders, or will make a fine bed by them- 
selves. We, however, generally put three in a 
group, triangularly, the plants about 6 in, or 8 in. 
apart. This makes a pretty group. Give them 
rich soil and plenty of water if you want fine 
flowers, yet few things will stand so much 
drought uninjured: For drying, cut the flowers 
when just opened, and hang up by the stalks, 
head downwards, in a sunny window; when 
thoroughly dry, store away for winter use, 
or make up into bouquets at once. A few 
dried Grasses, such as Stipa pennata (Feather 
Grass), Panicum virgatum and fimbriatum, 
Agrostis nebulosa, . Briza gracilis, or others, 
mixed with them, are a great improvement, and 
if you have not sufficient variety of brilliancy of 
colour, use Judson’s dyes to deepen or contrast 
them. It is almost needless to say that these 
dried grasses and flowers must not be placed in 
water ; on thecontrary, they must be kept as dry 
as possible. 
Lobelias. 

These are so useful for edgings, baskets, 
window-boxes, and almost numberless purposes 
of display, that they should be grown by every- 
one. Great difficulty will be experienced in 
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keeping these through a town winter, and the 
easiest and best way is to grow them fresh from 
seed each year. 

Sowing.—Sow the seeds either in autumn or 
in January or February, as a great mistake is 
made by some people in sowing so late that they 
have to be forced rapidly on in heat ; while, if 
they have plenty of time to growin, they will do 
far better under cold treatment. Sow in pans 
or boxes, using a light soil of loam, leaf mould, 
and sand, in nearly equal parts—the top jin. 
finely sifted, The seed will germinate in any 
ordinary greenhouse if a sheet of glass is placed 
over the box, or even a sitting-room window will 
do. Ifin a greenhouse the pan should be placed 
on a sunny shelf, and if a heat of about 60° can 
be afforded all the better; but the heat must 
not be continued too long. 

Potting.—As soon as they are large enough 
to handle, or } in. to #in. in height, prick off 
into boxes lin.or 1}in. apart. Keep close, and 
a little heat would be advisable at this stage, to 
induce them to root well; then, when strong, 
either pot singly in small 60-sized pots, or take 
out every other one and transplant into other 
boxes or cold frames. Where a large quantity 
are needed it is advisable to prepare a frame by 
putting 2 in. or 3 in. of nice light rich soil in the 
pottom, with a little heating material under- 
neath, just to give them a start, and prick out 
2 in. or 3 in. apart into this from the seed-pan. 
From such beds or boxes they may be planted 
out where they are to 
flower, taking them up 
with good balls of earth, 
and planting about 6in. 
apart inthe row. This 
saves the bother of pot- 
ting, which is not by 
any means necessary. 

Raising in Win- 
dows.—For those who 
have no convenience of 
frames or greenhouse, 
sow the seed, covering 
with a sheet of glass, 
as above directed, and 
keep in the window of 
a kitchen or sitting- 
room, and when large 
enough prick out in- 
to boxes covered with 
glass out-of-doors. 
These are very useful 
in many ways. We 
find the Swiss milk 
cases, to be had at any 
oilman’s or grocer’s, a 
very useful size. They 
are about 20in. by l4in.,» 
so that two sheets of glass, 14 in. by 20 in., 
costing about 4d., will cover them nicely. Place 
them in a warm, sheltered, and sunny place, 
put 3in. of broken bricks or ballast, or even 
ashes, at the bottom, on this an inch or two of 
spent hops, and fill up to 3in.or 4 in. of the 
top with nice fine rieh soil. Into this you can 
prick out Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, and 
many other things quite safely about the middle 
of April. Keep the glass on closely at first, and 
as the weather gets warmer, and your plants 
stronger, expose them more and more till the 
glass is dispensed with altogether. You have 
thus a month or six weeks for your things to 
grow in before planting out, and, being so close 
to the glass, they will be fine and strong. One 
of these boxes will contain enough plants to fill 
a moderate-sized flower-bed. 


Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis jalapa). 

This makes a well-shaped bush, and no situa- 
tion is too hot and dry for it to growin. Sow 
the seed in March in heat, or out of doors in 
May, and the plants will bloom the same 
summer. The old bulbs must be taken up when 
the stems die down at the approach of winter, 
and stored in a cellar or other dry place, safe 
from frost. Old plants that flowered early will 
frequently be found to have seedlings sprung 
up around them in the autumn, and if these are 
carefully taken up and stored away in a little 
earth they will make good plants for next year. 
Although they stand drought so well, yet, like 
all other plants, they will succeed better if 
planted in rich soil and kept fairly moist, 


Mimulus (Monkey Flowers). 
These should be treated precisely the same as 
Lobelias ; give them plenty of water,and as little 
heat as possible. There are many named kinds 
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now in commerce, but a packet of seed of a 
good strain will produce as good flowers as any- 
one can wish to see; these plants come very 
true to colour and shape, &c., from seed. They 
may be planted out about 6 in. apart in any 
open border in May. Sandy loam and a some- 
what shaded situation suits them best, though 
they will do better in the full blaze of the sun 
than in a very shady or gloomy place. The soil 
need not be rich, and it is astonishing how little 
soil they will grow in, and, in fact, they flower 
far better when cramped at the root. About the 
best place for them is on rockwork, round a 
fountain in the sun, where they will have plenty 
of water, sun, and air, and but little earth to 
grow in, 


Ginotheras (Evening Primroses). 


There are several varieties of these, all of 
which are more or less adapted for town culture. 
The Gnothera grandiflora, or Lamarckiana, is, 
however, much the hardiest and most free-flower- 
ing. It is commonly known as the Evening 
Primrose. These plants have bright yellow 
flowers, which open in the evening, and it is 
very interesting to watch them expand, which 
they do quite suddenly, unfolding their petals 
in much the same way, and in about the same 
time, as one would open an umbrella. They 
grow from 3 ft, to 4 ft. in height, and seem to 
flourish equally well in a bed of rubbish, or on 
a dry rockery, as indeep rich loam. They are 





Phlox Drummondi. 


propagated by seed, which may be sown at 
almost any time—itis sure to come up. Ifsown 
early in spring, in the open border, it will bloom 
late in the autumn, but the plants that make 
the best display are seedlings of the last year, 
which will stand the winter out of doors, and 
come into bloom in July. They prefer a sunny 
situation. 
Petunias. 

We think it a great pity that these showy 
plants are not more generally cultivated. One 
often meets with people, and people who are 
fond of their gardens too, who do not know what 
Petunias are. They would not think the garden 
complete without a bed of Verbenas, and though 
universally admired, when they are seen, no one 
seems to think of growing Petunias. Yet the 
flowers are of great size, a single bloom usually 
being larger than a whole truss of Verbenas, the 
colours are unequalled, the markings are found 
of almost unlimited variety, and the plants 
themselves are extremely easy to grow, and will 
often succeed. well in soils totally unfit for 
Verbenas. A bed of mixed colours is extremely 
effective, and in this case seedlings may be used, 
and for general purposes these are preferable to 
plants from cuttings, as they are more easily 
grown and much more vigorous. 


From Cuttings.—If separate colours must 
be had cuttings must be taken. Strike them 
early, in July or August, and label them care- 
fully, as the effect of a bed is often lost through 
getting the varieties mixed up. They will 
strike easily in a cold frame, kept close. 
When rooted, pot off singly in 3}-in. pots. 
These should be kept through the winter in 
a light airy greenhouse, if possible, or in a sunny 
window of a warm room, Keep them slowly 
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growing, if possible, and pinch out the tops, so 
as to have a nice lot of young shoots about 3 in, 
long by March, or whenever you can strike 
them. When your hot-bed is about 70°, and 
nice and sweet, take off the cuttings, trim them, 
and insert five or six round the sides of a 3 in. 
or 34-in, pot, using loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand in equal parts; give them a sprinkle, 
then stand aside till dry, and place in the frame; 
give only a little air till struck, then increase 
the quantity, and when a little hardened pot off 
singly in 3-in. pots, using light loam with a little 
leaf-mould and sand. Keepclose a few days, 
then harden off gradually; plant out the last 
week in May. Soil—almost anything will do, it 
need not be very rich, as the plants are robust 
growers generally. They do best ina light soil, 
and when wellestablished need but little water 
at the root ; though in towns it is advisable to 
give them a fair amount of manure, and also a 
good showering overhead morning and evening, 
to keep the foliage clean, and do not let them 
get very dry at the root. The plants may be 
either trained upright on sticks, pinched in so 
as to form a compact bush, or pegged down like 
Verbenas. 


From Seed.—For mixed beds seedlings are 
best; get a packet of seed of a good strain, and 
sow either in September without heat, and prick 
off into store pots or boxes for the winter, or sow 
in a gentle heat in February or March, say 60° 
or 65°, or simply in the greenhouse ; or a sunny 
window will do after the end of March, cover- 
ing the pot or pan with a sheet of glass 
till the seedlings are up. LHarly: sown seed 
makes the best plants. The best soil for 
seed-sowing is leaf-mould and sand, with 
the surface sifted fine, and a little loam in the 
rougher stuff below. As soon as it is pos- 
sible, prick off the seedlings singly in boxes, 
about 2 in. apart, and they would be the better 
of a gentle heat at this stage to induce them to 
root freely, and if at all late to make growth. 
In any case the boxes must be kept close for a 
few days, then admit air, and when the plants 
touch each other potoff singly in3-in, pots, harden 
off, and plant out as before directed. Orif they 
are pricked out or transplanted to 3 in. apart in 
boxes instead of 2 in, and have 23 in. , or 3 in, of 
soil, the potting may be dispensed with, and the 
plants taken up with good balls, and put direct 
out into the beds, 

Single varieties of Petunias should always be 
used for beds, as, though the double ones are 
very fine, the rain spoils the blooms, so that 
they should be kept for pots indoors. 


Phlox Drummondi. 

This is another extremely valuable town 
flower. Its colours surpass even the Verbena in 
brilliancy, and the trusses are much larger. The 
new grandiflora varieties far surpass the older 
ones ir. the size of both plant and flower; but 
they are somewhat taller and more straggling 
in growth, and we fancy they do not bloom 
quite so freely. Sow the seed in light rich soil 
in gentle heat in March; cold frames early in 
April, or at the end of April out-of-doors. The 
plants do as well or better, becoming more 
robust and dwarf when sown out-of-doors than 
by the other method; but as they are rather 
slow in making a start, the season is rather 
far advanced before they come into bloom. So 
that, where it is possible to do so, it is better to 
sow under glass, in a greenhouse, frame, or 
warm window, as for other half hardy things; 
prick off singly in boxes, 2in. apart, when ready, 
and plant out 8in, or 10in.apart in good rich soil. 
The plants may, if early enough, be potted 
singly when pretty well advanced, and when 
well rooted out, be planted from these into the 
beds and borders; in this way the roots do not 
getinjured as they sometimes do if left too long 
in boxes. If good fresh seed can be had, and 
the plants are grown with plenty of room, air, 
and light, they will be so strong that they will 
shoot out laterally at the base, and may be 
pegged down like Verbenas; but if at all weak 
they will leave only a single stem, and had 
better be planted rather close, and tied up to 
neat stakes. Like all other annuals, these delight 
in a good deep rich soil in which to grow, and 
it should be light rather than heavy in texture. 
They need plenty of sun to do well.—B. C. R. 


—————————_>_>_—_—_—_— 


To Get Rid of Slugs.—Take a bull’s- 
eye lantern and a small phial of liquid ammonia 
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(hartshorn), go round your borders after dark, 
and with a feather put a drop of the ammonia 
on every slug you see. This is a cleanly and 
effective method of killing the pests. —A. J. 8. 


Ee er mm 


MY COTTAGE GARDEN. 


In an out-of-the-way corner of Dorset will be 
found the above. The cottage used to be much 
admired, chiefly, I think, on account of its 
being literally covered with an ancient Vine, 
at all events on three sides, and it might 
have easily been trained all round ; but it was 
found that on tue north side Grapes would not 
ripen, therefore the Vine was cut; but to 
make matters harmonious, on the eastern 
corner I plaated a climbing Rose, which now, 
atter ten or twelve years, lies on the roof, and 
n June a wheelbarrowful of dark crimson 
Roses may easily be had, and at such 
time the scent of them may be well said to 
lord the air. What this Rose, is called I do 
not know, but it is a common kind in the 
southern counties; it is scarcely ever pruned 
or dressed except with a reaping hook, but is 
little the worse for its age, and the secret of its 
immense size is that the roots are exactly over 
tie drain from the cottage pump. In front 
of the house, across the public road, is an 
urchard, a lovely sight in spring, a sea of 
scarlet and white blossoms, and in autumn the 
glories of Pomona in yellow and red hang in 
r>pes when the season is favourable. As if it 
were an adjunct, three or four old Apple trees 
siand in the cottage garden, venerable sires, 
and yet annually young, as for twenty-five 
years they have never failed with a crop, and 
yet they are covered with horrors that would 
drive a modern horticulturist mad. They are 
grey with Lichens and green with Moss, and 
masses of American blight all over them. We 
are told to use a stiff brush and Gishurst Com- 
pound. You might as well try to Gishurst 
Compound the Monument. I tried once to 
naratfinise one of them, but found it labour 
in vain, 

These trees never send forth any apparent 
sioots ; no young wood is ever seen; yet from 
the horny-knotted extremities every season 
come the delicate tresses of flowers and the 
surrounding leaves. There is no better Apple 
anywhere ; they are all the same kind, and 
culled the Pitcher, good either for the table 
o: cooking. How old are they? Well, it is 
impossible to say; but, hazarding a guess, they 
look as old as I am—sixty-eight years. Beneath 
these trees are spring flowers, double Primroses, 
Violets, the latter a weed in the garden (I 
tried to eradicate them, but gave it up in 
despair, so now they have their own way), 
Dattodils of several kinds, two fine groups of 
the White Lily, and a great bush of the China 
Rose as old as the Apple trees. This shows 
what will grow under trees, for the same 
arrangement goes on from year to year with 
success, and all attempts to introduce change 
have signally failed, All they require is 
occasional digging up of the tubers and re- 
planting, and in autumn a liberal cover of old 
stable dung, which isforked in when the frost 
is over. The reader will find the moral of this 
article stated at the end of it; all I now 
wish to observe is, I wish I had known the 
drift of it twenty-five years ago. 


About 100 yards to the north is a small, 
swift-flowing river, sparkling and clear in 
summer where the swallows skim and gambol 
all day over the water and the meadows _be- 
yond, but at times of flood frightful to look 
at; the bridge over it shakes with the force of 
the water. My cottage stands on the highest 
bank, therefore I am not in danger of being 
flooded, but the reader will perceive that the 
situation is low and does not lack moisture. 
From the river above came a small stream of 
water which went half round the orchard at 
the side of the road till a few years ago, when 
the sanitary authorities enclosed it in pipes ; 
so that for anything the wayfarer knows, it 
does not exist. In my opinion this step was 
useless, and was the cause of the death of my 
Vine, whose roots penetrated under the narrow 
road into it. So we will return to the Vine, 
which I will endeavour to describe. This was 
planted just inside the garden wall and nearest 
the streamlet across the road ; it was arranged 
very judiciously in two branches, one nailed 





horizontally close to the ground, so that the 
rods went up a large extent of wall without 
windows, and to this I applied the rod system, 
viz., removing old rods occasionally to allow a 
new one to spring from the base. The other 
branch was led over the wall and made a deep, 
heavy knee, and then was led in various 
branches over the door and round the windows 
till the front was one mass of foliage in summer. 

In this part the spur system was followed, i.e., 
a Vine forms as it gets old large knots, from 
which spring vast numbers of buds in spring, 
From the great trouble it occasioned it was 
allowed to show bloom before disbudding all but 
once. With the exception of the trouble, I pre- 
ferred this latter system, as the Grapes were 
much finer, though the aspect was to the west. 
Here they ripened in former years as well as 
under glass, and as rich in colour, a brown 
yellow, the true colour of the Chasselas. After 
the streamlet was confined the entire Vine lost its 
beauty ; blight seized upon it ; so that very 
sorrowfully I had the whole front part removed, 





for furnishing vases, as, if cut in the bud state, 
they readily expand in water, and last as long as 
any flower with which I am acquainted. I would 
recommend any one beginning to grow this useful 
plant togive the soila good preparation, choosing 
an open sunny aspect for it, where the crowns 
can be well ripened, and every season the plants 
will produce great quantities of flower. If well 
trenched and manured they would not require 
re-planting for at least seven years; but a top- 
dressing of well-decayed manure, and a little 
liquid manure, might be given during the grow- 
ing season when the plants are making their 
foliage, as upon the size and substance of the 
leaves will depend the size of the flowers. If 
required for pot culture, care should be taken to 
protect the foliage from injury; when the 
blooming season is over, they should be protected 
by a frame until genial weather permits them to 
be plunged into the open air. Hardy subjects 
like the Christmas Rose frequently suffer when 
removed from under glass, for although hardy 
enough to withstand our severest winters when 
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Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis jalapa), 











though part of the garden side stillremains. At 
that time I found it to be an independent Vine, 
for at a certain bend near the ground it had 
rooted itself deeply into the border. 

Dorset. WaT 





Large Flowered Christmas Rose 
(Helleborus altifolius).—This, in addition to 
being larger and finer than the ordinary Christ- 
mas Rose, is certainly an earlier bloomer, and 
for those who value cut flowers, or flowering- 
plants in pots, during winter, and who have but 
a limited amount of heated glass structures, I 
do not know of a more valuable plant than this 
is ; it only needs the protection of a glass cover- 
ing to keep its blossoms from being dashed by 
heavy rains, and it will be in full flower during 
the dullest and darkest days of the year. Last 
season I procured half-a-dozen clumps of this 
variety, and planted them on a well-prepared 
border, in two rows, in such a way that an 
ordinary two-light frame would cover them. 
They have already produced blooms in abund- 
ance ; there are large quantities of buds yet to 
open for succession. They are admirably adapted 





continuously exposed, their growth, made under 
more exciting circumstances, will not withstand 
any sudden variations of temperature. For this 
reason it is advisable to keep them in as cool a 
position as possible when in flower, so that the 
growth of young foliage may not be excited be- 
fore its natural season.—J. G. 


White Flowers for Christmas.—The 
inevitable demand for flowers at our great winter 
festival has largely been instrumental in pro- 
moting an increase in kinds of plants suitable 
for the production of winter flowers, and in some 
establishments the ehief energies of the winter 
seem devoted to the production of a huge lot of 
flowers for decoration at that season. One of 
the easiest, because hardiest, of plants to pro- 
duce white flowers is the Chrysanthemum, and 
the latest and best kind is Princess Teck, a large, 
French, white, incurved kind. The flowers of 
this Chrysanthemum are in great demand for 
church decoration, as they can be produced far 
more cheaply than Camellias or Gardenias. 
These latter are the choicest of white flowers, 
but owing to the expense incidental to their 

roduction in mid-winter are necessarily costly. 

White Cyclamen blooms may be had in great 
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abundance, large plants of these having from 
thirty to fifty blooms expanded at once. The 
Cyclamen is grown for the London market 
literally by hundreds of thousands, and now 
that its culture is better understood, few plants 
are perhaps more easily grown. One of the best of 
white flowers for bouquets is the double white 
Chinese Primrose. In some gardens these 
are kept by hundreds for the supply of 
cut flowers alone. The Tuberose is a delightful 
winter flower, delicately perfumed, and the 
individual flowers are fixed on wires in the 
making of bouquets. ‘Then there is the beauti- 
ful Eucharis amazonica, the flowers of which 
are large, cup-shaped, and of the purest white. 
Under careful culture this can be induced to 
bloom almost at any season. Then there are 
white Roses and Christmas Roses, white Nar- 
cissi, Roman Hyacinths, and Tulips—in fact, 
plants that will produce white flowers at 
Christmas are plentiful enough.—A. D. 


Hose-in-Hose Polyanthuses.—This 
séction of hardy, spring-flowering plants would 
‘seem to be amongst the earliest of all to flower, 
as several kinds are now more or less in 
bloom. Golden Gem, a remarkably effective 
yellow kind, is a very robust grower, and 
will, without doubt, prove to be a fine spring 
bedding plant. The flowers are large, and, 
like a true Hose-in-Hose, are produced on the 
stems in couples of rows of petals sepa- 
rated by a short interval, This is a pin-eyed 
variety, but this naturally detracts nothing 
from its decorative qualities. Golden Queen is 
the duplicate of the former, except that the 
flowers are thrum-eyed and a shade richer in 
colour. Cloth of Gold is a deeper hue still, 
but this is also pin-eyed. The finest white 
Hose-in-Hose is Avalanche, the flowers of 
which are large, pure in colour, and borne in 
large, compact trusses. The old white Hose- 
in-Hose has large flowers of a fresh white tint, 
and is a most valuable hardy spring flower 
Perhaps one of the most effective kinds for 
massing is the crimson Hose-in-Hose, as dark 
rich hues are in great request in the early 
spring garden. This is also a very robust 
grower, and stands the summer drought well. 
The fancy section of Duplex Polyanthuses 
gives a great variety of novel and. curiously- 
marked flowers, all of which are exceedingly 
attractive whether used in beds or planted 
singly in borders. It will probably soon be 
possible to select at least a dozen good distinct 
bedding kinds of these early Hose-in-Hose va- 
rieties.—B, 


Lilium longiflorum.—Lilies are becom- 
ing so popular, and so many are wishing to take 
up their culture, that it may not be amiss to 
direct attention to this fine species. It is one 
of the most manageable and least capricious 
members of this fine family, and I therefore 
counsel all embarking in Lily culture to include 
it in their list. Its large white, trumpet- 
shaped blooms are very handsome, and as the 
plant itself is a moderate grower, that is to say, 
although not deficient in vigour, the flower- 
stalks do not run up so high, as is the case with 
many kinds, the flowers are not so liable to be- 
come bruised in stormy weather. This Lily 
likes a good sound loam to grow in, and, like 
the rest of the family, prefers a partially shaded, 
somewhat cool situation. There are many 
varieties of it, some of which are as yet com- 
paratively rare; but the typical form is very 
cheap, good bulbs costing only about 4d. each, 
so that it lies in the power of all to grow this 
beautiful species.—J. C., Byfleet. 








FRUIT. 


PRUNING VINES. 


AmATEvRS seldom attempt forcing Vines early, 
and, as a rule, it is better that they should not 
do so, for, unless a certain amount of practical 
experience is brought to bear on the matter, 
failure would be likely to be the result. Even 
in the case of thoroughly established, strong 
Vines in fruitful condition, Grape-growing that 
entails the necessity of starting the Vines, even 
at the close of the year, is a very different 
operation, requiring a great deal more skill and 
watchful attention than hastening the natural 
spring growth by the application of fire-heat 
towards the end of February or during March. 


















Nevertheless, now that the leaves will have all, 
or nearly all, fallen, and where the fruit has all 
been cut, it is better to prune at once. To 
make sure in a way that gives the wood 
sufficient time to heal up the cells severed in 
pruning, two months should elapse before the 
Vines are either excited by fire-heat, or come 
on of their own accord, Another advantage 
gained by early pruning is, that plants wintered 
in the houses under the Vines receive so much 
more light by the removal of the shoots. In the 
matter of pruning, two distinct methods are 
practised ; one is known as the long-rod system, 
and the other the spur. 


The Long-rod System consists in tak- 


ing up one or two young canes from near the 
base of the Vine each year, which, at the time 
of pruning, are shortened back to from two- 
thirds to one-third of their entire length, the 
crop being borne on the young rod or rods from 
the bottom up to where they are cut back, and 
on the old cane that has produced them above 
where they were severed, except in cases in 
which it was cut away as soon as the fruit was 
removed ; in that case the young one is gener- 
ally left nearly the entire length of the rafter ; 
but this method is now comparatively little 
practised, and never had very much to recom- 
mend it, although by it larger bunches are often 
produced than by the other system. Amateurs 
are more likely to succeed under 


The Spur System, though the Vines in 


time, owing to the length which the spurs 
assume in the course of years, have a less 


sightly appearance than in the case of the long- 
rod system. This isa fault which can, however, 
be avoided by yearly cutting from each rod a 
few of the spurs completely ; young shoots will 
spring from the base where these have been re- 
moved, and will take their place, though it often 
happens that such shoots do not show fruit 
freely the year after they have been formed. It 
is, however, always better to prune with a view. 
to a crop than for mere appearance sake, and I 
should not recommend any bearing wood ever 
being shortened closer than to where a good 
plump eye can be retained, even should this be 
the second above the base of where the current 
season’s shoot had sprung, and in no case to 
sever the shoot too near the eye that is retained. 
The advantage of pruning in this fashion is, that 
the second eye may produce a good stout bunch, 
wherein the usually weaker bud at the base of 
the shoot may show no bunch, or one that is a 
sort of nalf bunch, half tendril; and if the 
lower eye shows fruit satisfactorily, then the 
shoot from the second eye can be removed 
altogether. 

Where Vines are strong enough to bear freely, 
there is little to be feared in their showing a 
sufficient crop, provided the wood has been 
fully ripened, unless where over-cropping has 
been practised, or they have been so grossly 
neglected as to allow them to become a prey to 
red spider or thrips early in the season, long 
before the leaves had fulfilled their allotted 
functions. 

There is one other point to which I would 
direct the attention of amateurs in Vine-pruning, 
and that is not to retaim too many spurs on 
each rod ; itis a common occurrence to see a spur 
retained at the greatest number of the joints of 
the rods first made, which is much too close, 
crowding the roof with small half-developed 
leaves ; whezeas, if the spurs be from 1 ft. to 
15 in, apart, they are quite near enough. 


Winter Dressing.—In the case of Vines 
that are pruned now with a view to their being 
started more or less early during the winter, it 
will be as well to give them their winter dress- 
ing at once. Before applying this, it ts usual 
to strip off some of the outer bark, but in this 
operation I would especially urge amateurs to 
be cautious, and only take off such as is quite 
loose and hanging in a dead, stringy condition ; 
the unnatural practice of close scraping, so as to 
remove the whole of the outer covering almost 
down to the living inner bark, polishing the 
rods off smooth like a knotted walking stick, is 
fatal in its effects, preventing the Vines ever 
growing and thickening as they ought todo, This 
scraping process I am aware isoften done with the 
intention of removing the eggs of red spider, 
thrips, and other noxious insects deposited in 
the inequalities of the bark, but in this case the 
cure becomes worse than the disease. After re- 
moving just the loose outer portion as above 








described, dress at once with the usual mixture 
of clay, sulphur, a little Gishurst and soot, and 
fresh cow manure, the latter to help the dress- 
ing to stick, stirring all well together, and 
using it about the consistency of thick paint, 
brushing it in thoroughly to get it into every 
crevice, especially about the base of the spurs. 
After they are dressed, the rods may either be 
tied up in their places under the rafters, or 
across the house over the front path, if there 
happens to be one; in this way most light will 
be admitted to whatever plants occupy the 
house during the winter. BeBes. 








THH COMING WHEEE’S WORE. 





Rutracts from a Garden Diary, 


December 20.—Sowing Cucumber seeds to produce 
plants for March ; introducing another batch of Keen’s 
Seedling Strawberry plants into a heat of 582; turning 
walks where gravel has become discoloured ; preparing 
pit for Madame Falcot Roses ; tying down Pelargoniums 
after potting and stopping them. Plants in flower— 
Cytisus canariensis and Attleana, Epacris Eclipse, 
Monochetum ensifolium, Cinerarias, Lily of the Valley, 
Begonia incarnata, Goldfussia isophylla, Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans, Roses, Poinsettia, Tom Thumb Pelargonium, 
Tydeea splendens, Schizstylis, Erica gracilis autumnalis, 
Salvia splendens, Primulas, Euphorbias, Callas, and 
several kinds of bulbs. 

Dec. 21.—Putting Schizanthus in pots; getting up 
Rhubarb for forcing ; pruning and nailing Cotoneaster ; 
plunging Fig trees in pots ina hotbed of leaves; wheeling 
Manure on to vacant land; making a new Mushroom 
bed, the fourth this season; pruning trees, and white- 
washing walls and cleaning woodwork and glass of third 
Peach-house. : 

Dec. 22.—Potting Gladiolus in one-third loam, 
scarcely one-third manure, and rather over one-third 
peat and sand; also more Mint; putting into force 
some Lily of the Valley, a few Ghent Azaleas and 
Deutzias, a batch of Jules Margottin Roses, a few 
Dielytras, some Cinerarias, and also Azalea vittata 
punctata—-temperature 55° to 608 at night, and from 608 
to 65° during the day ; tying Fig trees after whitewashing 
the walls and cleaning the trellis ; also Raspberry canes ; 
staking late-sown Mignonette ; putting cases over Water- 
cresses to protect them from frost. 

Dec. 23.—Sowing seed of Bromham Hall Melon and 
placing it in bottom-heat; planting some standard 
kitchen Apples; putting in Vine eyes; pruning Apple 
trees in orchard; clipping tops off shrubs in pleasure- 
grounds where too high; cleaning Violets in frames; 
also herb beds. 

Dec. 24.—Sowing fifty pots of Nemophila ; potting in 
Sphagnum Odontoglossum coronarium, which requires 
to be grown cool and shady ; also second batch of Pota- 
toes for forcing; shifting young tree Mignonette into 
6-in. pots; dividing Irises and planting them again in 
border ; planting and staking Cherry and Plum trees ; 
getting Endive into heat twice a week, so as to have it 
well blanched and fresh ; re-filling baskets for conserva- 
tory with Nemophilaand Silene; putting Alyssum and 
old Verbenas into Vinery for cuttings; placing all 
Mignonette from pits onlate Vinery sheives, so as to get 
it in the sun ; examining pot Carnations for fly ; washing 
Gardenias. 

Glasshouses. 


Epacrises.—Although these are strictly 
greenhouse plants, and will succeed through the 
winter in a temperature just above freezing, 
still, wherea good stock exists, it will be found 
useful to have a portion in bloom early, which 
may easily be accomplished by keeping some 
amongst such of the greenhouse plants as re- 
quire the most warmth, say 45° or 46° at night, 
with something more than this in the daytime. 
For this purpose those should be selected that 
made their growth first, and were turned ont 
correspondingly early in the open air, a8 these 
plants at once set their flowers as soon as put 
outside in the summer, and by this are in- 
fluenced in their time of blooming. The large- 
flowered, upright-habited varieties are the most 
useful for blooming early, and they are also the 
best for general use, especially for providing cut 
flowers, as every shoot of the preceding season’s 
growth may be cut without injuring the plants ; 
in fact, to keep the erect-growing kinds from 
getting too tall and thin, it is necessary to 
shorten the whole of the shoots to within a few 
inches of where they were cut back to the year 
previous. It seems strange that there are not 
more of these most serviceable plants grown 
than there are, so easy are they to manage, and 
not subject to get into a bad condition in the 
way that many of the more tender hard-wooded 
plants are ; added to which their leaves are so 
stout as to almost defy the atiacks of the 
generality of insects, another important con- 
sideration. 


Large-flowered and Fancy Pelar- 
goniums.—Those plants of the large-flowered 
section that were shaken out the latest after 
being cut back and treated in the usual way, 
should by this time have made sufficient new 
roots to permit of their being moved into their 
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blooming pots, which should be about 8 in, in 
diameter. All Pelargoniums are better hard- 
potted, but for this section particularly the soil 
should be made very solid ; it should also be in 
a medium condition as to moisture, and little 
water should be given until the roots have had 
time to fully establish themselves, There is 
no description of soft-wooded plant which makes 
any growth through the winter that from this 
time to the end of February requires to be 
kept with the soil so dry as these and the fancy 
varieties, without which they never can be 
grown satisfactorily. They should have all the 
light possible, and be kept at a temperature of 
about 40° at night, with a little air every mild 
day, but not exposed to keen winds. The 
dwarf-growing, free, early-flowering, decorative 
kinds so largely cultivated by market growers, 
and which are the most useful by far for 
general purposes, as they will bear enough heat 
through the winter to have them in bloom by the 
beginning of March, should be kept now at a 
temperature of 45° or 46° at night, with suffi- 
cient warmth in the daytime to permit of a free 
admission of air, which prevents their becoming 
drawn. As soon as the flowers show freely, 
which they ought to do by this time, the plants 
will bear a little liquid manure once a fortnight 
or so, but they must not have it over strong, 
or it will cause them to run too much to leaf. 
They ought to be kept close to the glass in the 
lightest house available, and especial care should 
be taken to see that they are free from aphides, 
on the first appearance of which they ought to 
be fumigated. 


Fruit. 


Vines.—Late Vines, being quite clear of 
foliage, there will be little now to engender a 
damp atmosphere, particularly if internal borders 
are, as they should be, covered with mats or 
dry straw, so that if the fruit has been well 
ripened, it would keep in plump condition on 
the Vines for at least three months ; but this is 
undesirable, taking into account the future well- 
being of the Vines ; provision should therefore 
be made for keeping the bunches in bottles of 
water, and all should be cut about the second 
week in January. We have never experienced 
any difficulty in keeping Grapes in good con- 
dition till June, except once, when they were 
left on the Vines until the middle of February. 
In that case, when placed in water, the sap 
having become active by the mild winter of that 
year, the berries cracked, and, as a matter of 
course, decayed, so that under no circum- 
stances should harvesting of the fruit be 
deferred beyond the second week in the New 
Year ; Vines should then be at once pruned and 
otherwise afforded the proper conditions of rest. 
Proceed slowly with the foreing of early 
houses, preferring rather to make up lost time 
after the Grapes are set than to risk the produc- 
tion of tendril-like ‘‘shows” by hard forcing. 
Pot Vines, if placed, as they often are, close to 
hot-water pipes, will need a large amount of 
water. When practicable, it is always best to 
plunge the pots in a bed of leaves, both to 
save watering and afford a slight bottom- 
heat. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Pruning, 
tying, cleaning of houses, &c., should all be now 
completed. See that inside borders are well 
moistened through, and keptso by the application 
of tepid water whenever necessary. A thick 
mulching of litter or Oak leaves not only keeps 
the borders in an equable state, both as to 
moisture and warmth, but gives off ammonia, 
which, till the trees come into flower, is 
beneficial, and prevents the necessity of 
constant syringing to maintain the proper 
amount of moisture. 


Figs.—As soon as the pot trees that are to 
yield the first supply of fruit have begun to ex- 
pand their terminal buds, increase the tempera- 
ture and air-moisture, and let the trees have 
an abundant supply of warm manure water, and 
in the absence of litter or leaves to give off the 
desirable ammoniacal vapour, the floorsand walls 
may also be occasionally syringed with the same. 
Keep the glass clean, and the trees as close to 
it as circumstances will permit. The earliest 
planted-out trees may now also be started by the 
turning on of sufficient heat to maintain a night 
temperature of 45°, Syringe the trees in dry 
or mild weather, but the floors and walls 
only in frosty or damp weather. Complete the 


pruning, tying, dressing, and cleansing of houses 
and top-dressing of borders at the earliest 
period, and to effectually rest the trees, keep 
them well supplied with air till the time arrives 
for starting them. 


Strawberries.—The plants that are being 
started on shelves in Vineries, Peach houses, 
&e., ought to be regularly syringed till they come 
into bloom, as a preventive against red spider. 
It is on this account—liability to attacks of 
spider—that we prefer to start them in a frame 
filled with leaves, for though plenty of both top 
and reot moisture will keep away spider, some 
plants are almost sure to escape notice and get 
dry, and then its advent is a certainty. When 
first placing them in forcing quarters examine 
them to see that the drainage is clear and the 
palls free from worms. Rub off any mossy 
vegetation that may have formed on the surface, 
put on no account break up the surface soil, for 
to do this is simply to destroy many of the best 
roots. Those plants that from want of frame 
room must perforce remain in open quarters 
should at least have sufficient protection. to 
prevent the pots being smashed by the action of 
frost, and felt, boards, or tarpaulin should be 
used to throw off rain and snow. 


Vegetables, 


It ‘will now be necessary to go over plots of 
Greens aad remove all decaying leaves. Such 
vegetable refuse makes a valuable manure when 
it can be dug in whilst in “a green state, but if 
this cannot be done it’should be thrown tegether 
and intermixed with a little fresh lime, which 
will add to its value as a manure. Potatoes 








The Codling Moth and Apple Grub. 


should be carefully examined; all the early 
seed tubers should be laid in single file to 
sprout, on floors or shelves, free from frost. 
Some of the ‘first earlies may now be put in shal- 
low boxes of leaf soil, and placed in frames to 
start them; and as soon as fairly rooted into 
the mould, they should be finally planted in forc- 
ing pits or pots; we find the latter a very con- 
venient mode of growing the earliest batch, as 
they can be moved from place to place as cir- 
cumstances demand. Myatt’s Ashleaf Kidney 
and Fenn’s early Market Round are both 
excellent varieties for pot culture. If not yet 
done, Asparagus plantations should have a thick 
covering of well-rotted manure, but no alleys 
should be scooped out to cover it; such a pro- 
ceeding is not only useless, but hurtful. New 
plantations of Horseradish and Rhubarb may 
now be made at any time, and established plots 
should be manured and dug over. Still keep 
Globe Artichokes well protected, though if 
time can be afforded, the protecting material 
should be removed when there is no likelihood of 
frost, and again applied on the first indic tions 
of it, Let all vacant plots of ground be manured, 
and dug, trenched, or ridged up as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that they may have the fullest 
exposure to the ameliorating influences of the 
weather. A plan of cropping for the forthcom- 
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GARDEN ENEMIES. 


THE CODLING MOTH. 
(CARPOCAPSA POMONANA.) 
THERE are few persons to whom the grub of this 
little moth is unknown, as it is found only too 
commonly in Apples and Pears, and at times in 
such abundance as to seriously injure the crop. 
It is very difficult to keep in check, and, unfor- 
tunately, its natural enemies are not very 
numerous, Many of the moths are killed by 
birds, and if the weather be cold and damp 
about the time they make their first appearance, 
many, no doubt, perish before they have laid 
their eggs. As the fruit containing grubs 
generally ripens and falls some time before the 
sound portion of the crop, it should be collected 
and destroyed, foreach Apple or Pear is nearly 
sure to containa grub, In gardens where there 
are espaliers or dwarf trees, the fruit on them 
should be carefully looked over from time to 
time, particularly in May and June, and any 
showing signs of a grub being within should be 
gathered and destroyed; these may be known 
by their having a black or reddish-brown spot 
on them, which is the entrance to the gallery 
the grub is forming. In the spring any rough 
loose bark on the stems should be scraped off, 
and any chrysalides which may be found des- 
troyed.. The moths should be killed whenever 
they are detected. The moth makes its ap- 
pearance in the month of May, and shortly 
afterwards begins to lay its eggs, generally 
depositing them in the eyes of the Apples or in 
the hollows near the stalk, usually selecting the 
firmer kinds of fruit. In favourable weather 
the grubs are hatched 
in the course of a few 
days, and immediately 
begin to eat their way 
into the fruit aud take 
up their position near 
the core, eating the flesh 
of the Apple and mak- 
ing a connecting gallery 
with the outer world; 
this allows a little air 
to reach the grub, and 
also enables it to get 
rid of some of its drop- 
pings, whicharefound in 
great quantities in any 
worm-eaten Apple. The 
fruit continues to grow 
in spite of the grub, 
and, as before stated, 
falls often with the ap- 
pearance of being ripe 
long before the uninjured 
fruit. The grub becomes 
fully grown in about three weeks or a month 
(in June or July), and then leaves the fruit, 
whether it has fallen or not, and chooses some 
sheltered ‘place on the stem of the tree or be- 
neath the surface of the ground, and spins 
a cocoon like a silkworm round itself, in which 
it changes into a chrysalis. Tn a few days the 
moth comes out and commences to lay its eggs on 
the fruit, so that in July, August, and even Sep- 
tember, the fruit is attacked by a second brood 
of grubs ; thisshows the desirability of the Apple 
grower taking every precaution to destroy the 
grubs of the first brood, as on the number of 
those which become moths depends in a great 
measure the amount of damage caused by the 
second brood. The moths from this brood do 
not not appear until the following spring, the 
insect remaining during the winter in the chry- 
salis state. ‘The moth measures about 8-10ths 
of an inch across the expanded wings ; the front 
wings are pale grey, with curved, transverse, 
darker fine lines and bands; on the lower and 
outer angle of each there is a large reddish- 
brown spot surrounded by a golden band ; the 
lower wings are of abrownish-orange ; the thorax 
and body are brownish-grey. The grubs are 
about 4 in. long when fully grown, and are fat 
and fleshy ; they vary in colour from a yellow- 
ish-white to almost flesh colour. The head and 


ing season should at once be decided on, and in|a large spot on the first joint of the body are 


of last year. 





when the ground is deeply trenched. 


making it out see that the various plots have | black or very dark brown, and on each joint 
the crops varied as much as possible from those | are several small blackish tubercles, from which 
Taking the same crop twice con-| grow a few fine hairs. 
secutively from the same ground not only im- | joints, not including the head on each of the 
poverishes it more than it otherwise would be, , ; 
but the produce is less, the only exception being eighth, and ninth, and, last, there is a pair of 


They have fourteen 





three first, as well as on the sixth, seventh, 





legs. The cocoon is oval, and about 6-10ths of 
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an inch long, whitish in colour, and when 
found on the stem of the tree small pieces of 
the bark are mixed with the web of which it is 
formed, Within this cocoon will be found the 
reddish-brown chrysalis. 8. G.S. 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES, 


Geraniumsand Primulasfor Winter 
Blooming.—We have received from Mr. John 
Green, Thorpe Nurseries, Norwich, cut blooms 
of the following kinds of Geraniums, which he 
grows for winter blooming. They were all 
bright and good, and suitable for the purpose 
intended, Single kinds :—Scarlet Vesuvius, 
scarlet; Salmon Vesuvius, salmon; White 
Vesuvius, white ; Lady Sheffield, pink. Double 
kinds :—Wonderful or Double Vesuvins, scar- 
let; MadameA. Baltet, white; Madame Thibaut, 
pink; Ernest Lauth, magenta. Mr. Green 
also sent us blooms of semi-double Primulas, 
which are very pretty and useful for cutting. 
The seed was sown last spring. 


Epacrises.—These endure hardships better 
than Heaths, Plants of them that lose their 
foliage and appear al- 
most dead, from being 
left too longin warm dry 
rooms in winter, seldom 
fail to push forth as free- 
ly as ever again in spring 
it kept a little warm till 
they start, and occa- 
sionally dewed over- 
head. The must be badly 
used indeed if they fail 
to revive under such 
treatment. From among 
the many varieties of 
these now in cultivation 
the following is a good 
selection :—Alba odora- 
tissima, carminata, Al- 
bertus, delicata, densi- 
flora, elegans, grandi- 
flora, Kinghorni, multi- 
flora, Mont Blanc, splen- 
dida,and Queen Victoria. 
The one we now figure, 
K. miniata splendens, is 
one of the most grace- 
ful, and may be grown 
toa large size. They re- 
quire a compost of peat 
and silver sand, firm 
potting like the Heath, 
and efficient drainage. 
Unless large specimens 
are desired the plants 
will do well enough if 
potted once in two or 
three years. They should 
be cut down after 
flowering, and I have 
always noticed that, un- 
like soft-wooded Heaths, 
which prefer the open 
air in summer, they do 
best in a cool greenhouse 
or pit during the season. 
Some of the varieties 
make long straggling 
shoots, but these are not 
unsightly, and the lon- 
ger they are the longer 
will the wreaths of flowers on each shoot be, if 
the plants have been grown under a good light, 
with plenty of air, and are well ripened. It is 
best to use the Epacris for flowering in early 
winter or spring, which gives the plants time, 
after being cut down, to make a good growth 
the following summer ; when cut down late the 
flowers are not so abundant nor so fine. Their 
roots will stand pruning when it is needful to 
keep them in small-sized pots, 


Lapagerias as Standards.—Few plants 
are better adapted for covering umbrella-shaped 
trellises than Lapageria rosea and its white va- 
riety. The flowering shoots can be tied so as to 
hang loosely and gracefully from the trellis, a 
position in which they can be seen to better ad- 
vantage than when trained over balloon or pyra- 
midal-shaped trellises on which we too fre- 
quently see them; moreover, as standards they 
can be employed in the conservatory to better 
advantage than in any other form, inasmuch as 
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they allow of other plants being placed beneath | plants, the foliage being much darker and more 


them. 
The Giant Christmas Rose in Pots. 


makes an admirable pot plant in winter. 


which one plant in a 10-in. pot bore upwards of 
100 buds and blossoms. Such plants may be 
obtained either by growing them continually in 
pots, or by planting them out during summer 
andlifting them and potting them in the autumn. 
It is a good plan to put a sheet of brown paper 
round the plant when the bloom-buds appear, 
allowing the light only to fall on its top. This 
brings the flowers well up among and above the 
leaves, which, if the plants be wanted for con- 
servatory decoration, is very desirable. Under 
this treatment, too, the flowers come whiter 
than when exposed to very bright sunshine. 
This Hellebore might also be made to form an 
effective feature in the conservatory if planted 
in quantity in the autumn, so as to form an 
undergrowth to Palms, standard Chrysanthe- 
mums, and similar plants, 


glossy than that in plants grown in peat.—S, 
Watering Camellias.—Many who have 


—This fine early-flowering Christmas Rose | well attended to their Camellias during the sum- 


Ww é | mer and autumn are apt to cause themselves irre- 
lately saw it treated in this way ina garden in| parable Joss in the matter of bloom by neglect- 


ing to water them properly at this season. 
Those rules which apply to most hard-wooded 
plants with respect to watering in the winter do 
not hold good in the case of Camellias, They 
must not stand dry, and if they once become so, 
water them twice in the interval of a day, so 
that the balls may become thoroughly saturated. 
In dull, damp weather, when judging in the 
ordinary manner is deceptive, tap the pot; a 
clear ringing sound denotes the necessity of a 
good moistening. Bud-dropping is extremely 
vexatious, and a want of moisture at tke roots 
and a too confined atmosphere are fertile 
sources of mischief in this way.—C. B. 


Wintering Echeverias.—Where room 
under glass is scarce, flower garden Echeverias 
may be stored away in ashed or tool-house. If 
packed closely in boxes they will need no water 


Aster grandifiorus for the Conser- | during the winter, and will endure uninjured 





Epacris miniata splendens. 


kinds of Michaelmas Daisy, is well adapted for 
lifting and flowering in potsin the conservatory. 
Its large flowers, which are of a very showy 
bluish-purple, supply a colour wanting in Chry- 
santhemums, and well grown bushy plants 
of it would greatly enhance the effect 
of a mixed collection of Chrysanthemums, 
scarlet Salvias, and similar plants used for 
autumn indoor decoration. We lately saw 
fine bushy specimens of this Aster just 
opening its bloom-buds, and which, if lifted, 
would be well fitted to the purpose alluded to. 
Associated with this kind were also in flower 
Aster terminalis, A. paniculatus, A. Nove 
Anglix, the dwarf A. discolor, and A. ericoides. 


Soil for Palms.—Though generally found 
growing in peat, nearly all Palms succeed 
equally wellin loam, We lately saw examples 
of Cocos Weddelliana and other good Palms in 
a London nursery growing entirely in yellow 





loam, and seldom’ have we seen more healthy 





vatory.—This, one of the latest-blcoming | from 10° to 15° of frost. If the winter be ex- 


ceptionally severe, a mat or two thrown over 
them will be sufficient to insure their safety. I 
have kept them in this way when the thermo- 
meter has registered 18° and 2U° some nights in 
succession,—J. B. 





SEASONABLE NOTES ON ORCHIDS, 


In commencing Orchid culture a selection of 
species should be made which will bloom at 
different periods, so that a succession of flowers 
may be had all the year round, and this should 
be done with some degree of partiality for 
those which display their charms through the 
dull months of winter. 

Oncidiums.—Amongst the best ~ which 
bloom at this time of the year may be named 
Oncidium varicosum majus and O. Rogersi; of 
these, the first has been introduced most 
abundantly, and amongst them many are now 
in flower that differ considerably in size and 
brilliancy of colour, but all are beautiful and 
specially valuable for winter decoration, for 
with a little management as regards retarding 
a few plants will produce a harvest of flowers 
from October to Christmas. O. varicosum ma 
be grown in a pot or in a basket, and suspended 
from the roof, whichever way is most conve. 
nient ; it matters not which, as far as the plant 
is concerned, provided all its surroundings are 
sweet and clean, and the atmosphere sufficiently 
humid. Some say they get tired of Oncidiums 
because they are all yellow, but O. incurvum is 
a charming kind, the flowers of which are white 
and rosy-pink ; individually they are small, it is 
true, but they are produced in great abundance 
upon long branched spikes ; it is now openin 
its delicate flowers, which will last till Janu. 
ary if not sprinkled with water by the 
syringe. 

Lelia autumnalis.—We have a perfect’ 
gem, which is throwing up dozens of spikes, 
each bearing two, three, and five blossoms, 
which are of large size, measuring 3 in. or 4 in, 
in diameter ; the colour in the sepals and petals 
is deep rosy-purple, and the lip rose and white 
with a stain of yellow in the centre. They last 
long in a cut state, and in addition to 
their pleasing colour, they emit a delicate 
perfume; as regards treatment, all that is 
needed is good drainage, good peat, and living 
Sphagnum Moss to retain moisture at the roots ; 
plenty of air, too, when growing must be given, 
and the plants must be placed in such a position 
that the sun will shine upon them in the 
morning. 

Pleiones, or as some term them Indian 
Crocuses, are now and indeed have been very 
gay for at least a month past. A beautiful suc- 
cession of these may be kept up by placing 
some in a cold house. The brilliant contrast of 
colours in P. lagenaria and P. maculata is truly 
charming, whilst the tints of P. Wallichi are 
soft and rich. These plants begin to push uptheir 
young growths immediately after flowering : 
therefore, when the blooms fade, repot them at 
once in order that the new growths may reap 
the full advantage of the fresh soil. 


Odontoglossums.—The beautiful Odon- 
toglossum Alexandre must ever be a favourite 
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with Orchid growers ; its large flowers never 
fail to elicit admiration, Of this Odontoglos- 
sum there are numerous varieties, but amongst 
the whole of them a bad one could not be found. 
It is now pretty generally known that this 
Odontoglossum succeeds best under cool treat- 
ment, Odontoglossums like abundance of air, 
but it must not be admitted irrespective of ex- 
ternal conditions, for if that were done, they 
would become starved and shrivelled. The 
Sphagnum should be kept in a living state upon 
the surface of the pots, and should never be 
allowed to become dry at any season; a few 
plants of this species will keep up a succession 
of flowers during the winter months. 


Calanthe Veitchi is another winter- 
blooming plant, totally different from anything 
previously described, and extremely beautiful. 
It is, however, far too often starved, and conse- 
quently does not produce that abundance of 
flowers which it otherwise would do. The pseudo- 
bulbs are from 12 in. to 16 in. high, partially 
deciduous, or, perhaps, quite so ; still, it some- 
times retains its foliage until after it has 
bloomed. The flower-spikes measure 2 ft., 3 ft., 
and 4 ft. high, and bear numbers of rich rose- 
coloured blossoms. After blooming the plants 
should be allowed to rest for a short time ; then 
they should be re-potted, using for the purpose 
loam, leaf-mould, peat, and cow manure in 
equal parts interspersed with some Sphagnum, 
and during the growing season they will be 
benefited by applications now and then of weak 
liquid manure, 





THE SHRUBBBERY, 


Hardy Azaleas.—These are deciduous 
shrubs, which put forth their flowers before the 
leaves, or the leaves and flowers are developed 
simultaneously. Azaleas may be classed in the 
first rank of deciduous shrubs cultivated for 
the sake of their ornamental flowers; yet, not- 
withstanding the beauty and variety they pre- 
sent, they are comparatively 4 ates Ama- 
teurs having small gardens and limited means 
are deterred from planting them, probably 
because they are usually described as peat-loving 
plants. It is true that they attain greater per- 
fection in a carefully-prepared soil than they do 
in a close, adhesive soil; but in this respect 
hardy Azaleas are less exacting than most Rho- 
dodendrons, and will flourish in places where 
Rhododendron ponticum grows freely. It is 
worth noting that most of the hardy Azaleas 
grow naturally in swampy places, but not 
necessarily in boggy ground. But the hybrid 
varieties commonly cultivated succeed well in 
light, thoroughly-drained soil. In the absence 
of peat, leaf-mould may be used, and where the 
soil is heavy, sand should beadded. Of course, 
the proportions of leaf-mould and sand necessary 
or desirable depend entirely upon the nature of 
the soil upon which one has to operate ; and a 
light, porous soil requires no modifying. Planted 
singly or grouped, Azaleas are very effective, 
but they are not so well suited for mixed shrub- 
beries, nor do they grow and flower so freely 
when mixed with other subjects. For the 
variety and brilliancy of their usually fragrant 
flowers they are unrivalled, and many of the 
tints and shades of colour are almost unknown 
in any other class of plants. They range through 
all shades and hues of yellow to orange and red 
to crimson, with some very singular mixtures of 
yellow and red; there are also white-flowered 
varieties. Another strong point in their favour 
is that they produce their flowers soon after the 
beauty of spring- flowering shrubs is past, Being 
slow-growing subjects, they should be planted 
rather thickly, for they are some years growing 
and spreading 3 ft. or 4 ft. Azalea mollis is a 
(warf-growing kind, with waxy, well-formed 
flowers, which is highly effective in spring. 
When placed in a greenhouse all the hardy 
Azaleas flower early and freely, and are very 
attractive objects. 

Fortune's Bamboo (Bambusa Fortunei). 
—A plant like this so distinct in leafage should 
more often be seen in English gardens. The 
fresh green foliage and irregular outline of this 
Bamboo produce a very pleasing impression, 
and the fact of the plant resisting with im- 
punity the rigours of a severe winter, retaining 
all its freshness through periods of hard frost, 
renders it of great and special value. There is 





a pretty, variegated form of it, and the two 

would form a pleasing picture planted in close 

companionship, This, like all the Bamboos, 

likes a fine, rich deep soil, and its good | 
qualities render it worthy of some extra pains 
eR taken in the preparation of the soil.— | 
aby 


Honeysuckles on Fir Trees.—In our 
shrubbery borders and woodlands we have some 
fine Honeysuckles that have been planted near 
the bare stems of Scotch and other Fir trees, 
and supported until they reached the lower 
branches ; after that they support themselves 
and make a fine display. Some of the Clema- 
tises would also look well in similar positions. 
—G., Maidstone. 





ROSHS. 


Rose Growing.—Being uninitiated in the 
art of Rose growing, it was with some misgivings 
that I procured last autumn about thirty half- 
standard trees, chiefly Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
planted them in my little garden. I dug holes 
about 14 ft. deep, put a bucket of stable manure 


| autumn yield an abundance of buds. 





in the bottom of each, planted the trees, staked 


blooms alluded t> are cut. The plants cover 
the low bare walls during summer, and in 
The best 
kinds are Safrano, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
the beautiful snow-white Niphetos, so much 
valued in London markets for bouquets, Isabella 
Sprunt, Marie Van Houtte, and several other 
good autumn-blooming kinds, 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


3834.—Planting Roses.—Dwarf Roses 
should be procured and planted at once. The 
ground is now in excellent order, and if longer 
postponed poor plants only will be procurable 
from the Rose nurseries, as there is a great 
demand this season for all sorts, owing to the 
ravages of the past two severe winters. Poor 
plants give no satisfaction, and frequently dis- 
hearten a young beginner; too much stress, 
therefore, cannot be laid upon this point—to 
apply early and thus get good, strong, well- 
rooted plants. If possible, give the Bias a 
bed or beds to themselves apart from other 
flowers. Prepare the ground by trenching 18 in. 
deep, mixing with it some good half-rotten stable 








Hardy Azalea (A. mollis), 


them, and (regarding the culture of Roses as a 
mysterious affair, not to be rashly undertaken) 
waited anxiously for the result. I have been, 
however, rewarded for the little trouble I took 
with a good display of Roses, both as regards 
quantity and quality, without a single failure. 
Kither, therefore, my experience is exceptional, 
or nothing is easier than to grow Roses. One of 
my trees, Madame Bérard, a Tea Rose, deserves 
special remark ; it was one of the first to bloom, and 
kept up all the summer and autumn a continuous 
display of exquisitely-tinted flowers. Certainly 
no Rose in my limited experience can compete 
with this one.—S. C., Dorset. 

Crimson and Pink China Roses.— 
These are, perhaps, the most continuous flower- 
ing varieties of the Rose that we possess; for 
months they are continuously a sheet of bloom. 
Iam well aware that the individual blossoms 
are not to be compared with those of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, but for isolated spots in pleasure 
grounds I feel sure that beds of these old- 
fashioned Roses will well repay the minimum 
of attention which they require.—J. G. 

Roses in Autumn.—The beautiful col- 
lection of Roses we have seen exhibited by 
Messrs. Wm. Paul & Sons from time to time in 
late autumn serve to show the advantages gained 
by planting suitable kinds in every available 
space close to greenhouse walls and similar 
places. From such positions as these the 





manure. In planting, the point of union of the 
Rose with the stock should be 2 in. below the 
ground ; let soil, not manure cover the roots, 
and keep the points of the roots downwards, 
spreading them out as much as possible, Cut 
away all damaged roots, and shorten any which 
are too long, preserving intact all those small 
and fibrous. A good distance apart for the plants 
will be found 20 in. to 26 in. each way. If the 
ground isclayey, the Roses budded on the Brier 
will do best, as it is the natural soil of the stock ; 
on the other hand, Roses budded on the Manetti 
stock will be the best for light lands, especially 
if sandy or mixed with gravel. Most Rose 
growers can supply the best sorts on either stock, 
but the Manetti is by far the stock mostly culti- 
vated and budded. Shorten the long shoots 
about a third, to prevent rough winds disturbing 
the tree, as the roots will move before the severe 
weather arrives, and thus be more likely to do 
well next season, getting partly established at 
once. Thus done, all will be safe until March, 
when the plants should be pruned, but of this 
operation there is time enough to speak. I hope 
to give some few ideas on this point as the sea- 
son for pruning arrives. As regards the best 
sorts of Roses for general purposes, that is, suit- 
able for garden purposes, small amateurs, and 
the lover of a small garden generally, I append 
a list which will be found to give satisfaction, 
and, if properly treated, they will grow and, 
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weather permitting, unfold their lovely flowers, 
to delight all with their fragrance and glowing 
colours. White, blush, and rose-colowred—Boule 
de Neige, Baroness Rothschild, Comtesse de 
Serenyi, La France, Marquise de Castellane, 
Francois Michelon, Hippolyte Jamain, Mabel 
Morrison, and Madame Lacharme. Carmine 
and red—JohnHopper, Edouard Morren, Dupuy 
Jamain, Jules Margottin, Alfred Colomb, Beauty 
of Waltham, Mdlle. Annie Wood, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Mons. E. Y. Teas, Duc de Rohan, 
Duchesse de Caylus, and Star of Waltham. 
Crimson and maroon—Charles Lefebvre, Fisher 
Holmes, Dr. Andry, Senateur Vaisse, Madame 
Victor Verdier, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Abel Carriére, Pierre Not- 
ting, Sultan of Zanzibar, and Jean Liabaud. 
Climbing Roses—Gloire de Dijon (best of all) 
and Cheshunt Hybrid, both perfectly hardy and 
good growers, the former flowering early and 
late. Most of the Hybrid Perpetual Roses, of 
a vigorous growth, make capital pillar or wall 
Roses. Tea Roses and Noisettes are not, gene- 
rally speaking, hardy enough to recommend for 
ordinary garden culture requiring protection 
from frost and cold winds, Before planting any 
of these the habit and constitution of the varie- 
ties should be carefully studied. It only remains 
to be stated that, to grow Roses to perfection, 
pains and personal attention are absolutely ne- 
cessary, both as regards head and hands, and to 
those so devoting themselves to this work I can 
safely promise a rich reward in the way of a 
delightful and useful recreation, I wish many 
more of our friends having suitable gardens and 
leisure would try it.—WuLt1am WALTERS, Bur- 
ton-on- Trent. 

3830.—Florists’ Polyanthus.—In reply 
to the query of ‘‘H. 8.,” I am glad to be able 
to inform him that the varieties named by 
‘‘A. D.” may be found in the catalogue of 
hardy plants, &c., sent out by William Clibran 
& Son, of the Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. 
The prices range from 9d. to 2s. 6d. each, except 
Buck’s George 4th, which is 7s. 6d., and is 
stated to be very scarce. I believe Lancashire 
has always been a noted county for the cultiva- 
tion of the Polyanthus. As regards the scarcity 
of fine varieties, in my opinion it is one of the 
results of the ‘‘ bedding-out mania.” When 
this system first commenced, numerous charm- 
ing plants became at once neglected. The 
demand for them in a great measure ceased, and 
therefore growers for sale no longer found it to 
their interest to devote so much attention to 
such subjects. Happily, the taste for old- 
fashioned flowers, like the <Auricula, Poly- 
anthus, Carnation, and Picotee, &c., seems to 
have revived during the past few years, and the 
only drawback to their universal culture seems 
to be the high price charged for some of them, 
more particularly the Auriculas. I cannot help 
thinking that florists would do a brisker trade 
in these charming plants if the prices were 
reduced some what ; 2s. 6d. to 5s, each for alpine 
varieties is a price which comparatively few can 
afford to give. It may not be out of place to 
mention here that the beautiful old double 
Wallflower of the blood-red and purple varieties 
seems to be almost lost, or at any rate very 
scarce indeed. I find that the very few firms 
who still retain them in their catologues are not 
always prepared to supply them when ordered. 
No doubt they still exist in a few secluded 
country places where some of the ‘‘ old school” 
have never ceased to cultivate their favourites, 
and carefully protect them during the severe 
winters which are destruction to these double 
varieties, but eighteen years ago I have seen 
them in gardens by scores.—Burns. 

3833.—Flowers in Winter andSpring. 
—The best plants to keep up a supply of bloom 
in a greenhouse from Christmas onward are 
Chinese Primroses of various colours, Cyclamen, 
Camellias, white and coloured, Erica hyemalis 
and gracilis, Deutzias, Genistas, Echeveria 
retusa, to be followed by Cinerarias, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Himalayan Primroses, Polyanthus, and 
common Primroses, single and double Violets, 
Myosotis, and other hardy things, all of which 
will bloom freely in a greenhouse where there is 
but a moderate amount of heat. It is too late 
to sow seeds of plants to flower early in the 
spring ; there is not time to get the plants into 
bloom. The proper time is about July and 
August, when several hardy annuals may be 
sown, such as Silene pendula, Saponaria cala- 
brica, Nemophila insignis, Pansies and Violas, 
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Limnanthus Douglasi, &c. If seed of any of 
these things were sown now under glass, they 
would not bloom before June. All the earliest 
spring-bedding plants, such as Daisies, are not 
raised from seed, but increased by division.—A. 
3934,_-Planting Roses.—Roses may be 
planted now in the open ground, and a climbing 
Rose may be planted in the greenhouse now or 
almost at any time if turned out of a pot. Those 
planted out under glass need as they get esta- 
plished plenty of water, and occasionally a top- 
dressing of short manure. By bush Roses, 
probably such as the old common and crimson 
Chinas, Damasks, Scotch and Persian Briers, &c., 
ig meant. These may he obtained from a Rose 
nursery under the above designations. Tea 
Roses are rather too tender to grow as bushes, 
but good Hybrid Perpetuals on their own roots, 
such as John Hopper, Louis Van Houtte, Gene- 
ral Jacqueminot, and others make good bush 
plants. Ask anurseryman to send you a proper 
selection for the purpose you require.—A. D. 
3839.—Plants for Rooms.—Of flowering 
plants suitable for a cool room to bloom now 
the best are Chinese Primulas, Cyclamen, forced 
Deutzias and Genistas, early Cinerarias, Epacris 
hyemalis (white and lilac) and gracilis (red). 
Plants that bloom now and through the winter 
without artificial heat are few indeed. In the 
summer there are plenty of things that may do 
well in a room window with the aspect named, 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Musk, Creeping Jenny, 
Yellow Calceolarias, Petunias, Azaleas, &c., all 
bloom freely in the summer almost anywhere. 
Of course too much must not be expected from 
plants in a room, as the conditions are very 
different from those in a greenhouse.—A. 
3810,—Wintering Ferns.—Provided the 
room in which your Fernsare does not admit hard 
frost, the plants should be none the worse for 
losing their fronds now. It is but the natural 
rest the plants have when not kept in strong 
heat. A temperature of about 50°, which is 
certainly very warm for the winter months, will 
keep all the greenhouse kinds green and grow- 
ing. The best soil is half loam and half sandy 
peat. It would be best, perhaps, not to plant 
out in a case at present, but leave till the spring. 
The damper air of a case may bé prejudicial to 
plants that are now at rest.—D. 
3818.—Treatment of Vallota, Ama- 
ryllis, and Agapanthus.—The Agapan- 
thus and Vallota should winter in a cool 
structure, not depriving them of light, and giv- 
ing enough water to keep the foliage from 
shrivelling. The Vallota flowers most freely 
when the soil is crammed with roots, so that if 
the plant is in a 6-in. pot there will be no need 
to repot ; otherwise it may be shifted in April 
in a compost of peat and loam, keeping the bulb 
well up above the level of the soil. If it is not 
desired tofresh pot, the necessary amountof luxu- 
riance may be obtained by watering with weak 
liquid manure once or twice a week. The best 
way to administer water in the winter is to 
stand the pot in a saucer and let the soil absorb 
the necessary amount of moisture. Sometimes 
in watering in the ordinary manner the surface 
soil gets too wet and decay sets in at the base of 
the bulb, but by the plan recommended this 
danger is obviated. The African Lily (Agapan- 
thus) is a gross feeder, and should be shifted 
in March into a rich compost of good loam, 
leaf-mould, and decayed manure, pressing the 
soil in very firmly round the roots. This plant 
likes plenty of moisture at the root when grow- 
ing, and as soon as the pots get full of roots, 
liquid manure, such as guano water, should be 
given at least twice a week. The Amaryllises 
may be stored away in any corner or under a 
stage for the winter, bringing them into the full 
light in March, Give them a top-dressing of 
free rich soil, but be sure and not give a drop of 
water until the flower-buds appear ; then water 
gently until the plants are in full growth, when 
copious supplies should be given. The plants 
may also be shifted as soon as the flower-buds 
are seen into a good compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and rotten dung, using it in a moist, but by no 
means wet state, and carefully watering until 
growth becomes lively. If so desired, the 
Amaryllis can be forwarded into bloom by plac- 
ing the bulbs in gentle warmth at the beginning 
of the year.—J. C. B. 
3842.-Cropping a Kitchen Garden. 
You have done rightly in casting up the soil 
into rough ridges, and the best way will be 
to let it lay thus until sowing time arrives. 
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We see no reason why the greater part of the 
vegetables commonly grown in gardens should 
not succeed in the situation mentioned. As to 
the time of sowing and general culture, we must 
refer you to the calendar of operations given 
weekly in this paper, and you will also find 
from time to time cultural articles bearing on 
your wants. If fruit is to be grown, both Goose- 
berries, Currants, Raspberries, and Straw- 
berries, may be now planted, and a few Broad 
Beans andearly Peasmay be sown in the warmest 
and driest situationin the garden. The boxes 
may be utilised early in the spring for sowing 
Lettuce, Mustard and Cress, and Radishes, and 
in another year they would prove an excellent 
shelter for Brown Cos Lettuce and Caulitlower 
plants.—J. C. B. 

3829.—Climbers for Trellis.—Any of the 
Ayrshire or evergreen Roses, such as Ruga, 
Dundee Rambler, Félicité Perpétué, and Ade- 
laide d’Orleans, would succeed, They are vigo- 
rous growers and perfectly hardy, resisting with 
impunity the most severe frost. Clematis Jack- 
mani and rubella would form, by reason of their 
rich colours, a pleasing and effective contrast to 
the pale tints of the Roses. We would also plant 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose, giving it the best place, 
and you might introduce, if there is space enough, 
a Dutch Honeysuckle. The moisture at the 
roots will just suit the Clematis, which must 
be cut down to within 4 in. of the soil every 
year, the month of March being the best time 
for so doing.—J. C. 

3844.—Culture of the Artillery Plant. 
—This is a very easy plant to grow. During 
the winter it requires a temperature of from 50% 
to 55°, and delights in a moist atmosphere 
throughout the summer. A good compost for 
it consists of half loam and half leaf-mould 
and peat in equal proportions, adding thereto 
about one-sixth of the whole of silver sand. 
Shift in April, and shade from bright sunshine 
until the middle of September, when it should 
be freely exposed to the sun’s influence. Water 
moderately until the pot gets full of roots, and 
then water more freely, During the winter 
water only when the soil is dry.—J. C. B. 

3837. —-Hardy Passion-flower in 
Greenhouse. — As your plant has made. 
good growth, itwill, inall probability, bloom well 
next year. If the pot is full of roots, it may be 
shifted about the middle of March into the next 
sized pot, otherwise a top-dressing of some 
concentrated manure will suffice. In order to 
get this climber to flower well, it should be 
fully exposed to the light, and should get plenty 
of air when growing, giving abundance of water 
in hot weather. Pruning consists in shorten- 
ing back the shoots to about two-thirds of their 
length. This should be done at once.— 
Jeb. 

3870.—Tomato Growing.—I have grown 
these both in pots and in borders under glass 
very successfully this year, having had 800 to 
1000fruit from about thirty plants in 12-in. pots, 
ina cold pit without any artificial heat. One of 
the great secrets in Tomato culture which no 
one seems to mention (if quantity of fruit is re- 
quired) is to confine the roots, say if planted 
out, by putting slates under and all round the 
plant in order to stop the root spreading too 
much. When well established use weak liquid 
manure water twice or threeltimes weekly, and 
allow only three shoots to grow, keeping 
all other wood thinned out, and at ripening 
time cut away most of the leaves. I only used 
three kinds, viz., Conqueror, Orangefield, and 
nang Red, and find these to be the best.— 

. R. 

3843.—Converting Old Lawn into 
Vegetable Plot.—The process of bringing 
a stiff clay into a thoroughly free mellow con- 
dition must be a work of time, for it is only by 
the yearly addition of ingredients of a light and 
porous description that the close, plastic nature 
of the clay can be overcome. The first thing to 
do, where the natural staple is heavy and re- 
tentive, is to throw it up into high rough ridges, 
not breaking the lumps, but leaving them as 
large and entire as possible. ‘This operation 
should be carried out in the autumn, before the 
soil has become drenched by rain ; but where it 
cannot be done thus early, a frosty time should . 
be chosen, just when the surface-soil has become 
sufficiently firm to walk upon comfortably and 
before it has got too hard to admit of the free 
entry of the spade. Allowed to lie thus ridged 
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will have so purified it, that it will be so far in 
a fit state for the reception of plants or seeds. 
During the winter any materials that it may be 
desired to incorporate with the soil should be 
brought together in readiness for use when the 
time arrives for sowing or planting. Burnt 
earth, charcoal-dust, wood-ashes, leaf-mould, 
and river sand are all excellent for the purpose ; 
and if anything like a coat of 4 in. to 6 in. of 
any one of these ingredients can be applied, not 
only will the fertility of the soil be much in- 
creased, but it will lose a great deal of its close, 
retentive nature, and will be brought into and 
remain in a friable and workable state. When 
a piece of ground is required for planting, 
choose a dry day, and pull down the ridges, 
breaking all lumps, which should then crumble to 
fragments at the touch of the fork. Then apply 
the dressing of light soil and the manure, and fork 
it all well in, thoroughly mixing the various in- 
gredients together. Any lumps which may not 
have become sufficiently pulverised to admit of 
their being broken by the fork should be brought 
to the surface, where sun and air will dry them 
out and sweeten them, so that the first shower 
of rain will cause them to crumble to pieces 
when touched with the fork. In this manner a 
good foot of free mellow soil will be at the dis- 
posal of the grower. In the case of newly- 
turned-up pasture the best way will be to crop 
it the first year with Potatoes, as the earthing 
up and digging will do much towards bringing 
the soil into a friable state. We would not 
plant early, but allow the ridge to remain until 
the middle of March, planting about the first 
week in April. If the whole of the plot cannot 
be dressed the first year do a portion of it. In 
the course of two or three years a stubborn piece 
of clay may be converted into a free, workable 
body of soil. Ishould add that drainage is of 
great importance in the case of heavy lands, and 
if only two rows of pipes can be laid through the 
piece of ground in question, it will be much im- 
proved thereby.—J. C. B. 

3324, Renovating Lily of the Val- 
ley.—The plants are probably suffering from 
overcrowding and want of good nourishment. 
The Lily of the Valley revels in deep, rich, light 
soil, and will not give blooms of good quality 
unless thus circumstanced. Take up the plants 
and lay them in carefully if you desire to replant 
in the same place. The best, way, however, 
would be to prepare a fresh situation for them. 
Stir the soil deeply, and if it is of a tenacious 
nature, add to it some light soil and well rotted 
dung; if the natural staple is sandy, all that 
will be needed will be good manure. Select the 
largest crowns, and plant them 6 in. apart, the 
smaller ones to be set by themselves. Mulch 
with manure, and water well in hot weather.— 
J.C. B. 

3842, Cropping a Kitchen Garden. 
—As 1am a resident on the north-east coast, on 
the opposite side of the river Tyne from Finem 
Respice, and having a kitchen garden of a 
quarter of an acre in size, and within a quarter 
of a mile from the seashore, may I be permitted 
to give a list of what I have grown during the 
present year ?—Lettuce, Radish, Onions, Leeks, 
Turnips, red Beet, Celery, Cauliflowers, Savoys, 
Curly Greens, red Cabbage, Dwarf Beans and 
Peas, Potatoes of sorts, Rhubarb, and herbs, 
such as Parsley, Sage, &c. All the above were 
sown and planted in April of this year, and 
turned out to be what any one might term 
splendid crops. Such things as Lettuce, Radish, 
Leeks, and Cauliflowers might be sown in boxes 
in March, but for the open ground all such 
things as are above mentioned should not be 
sown or planted till the beginning of April.— 
J. C., Whitley-by-the- Sea. 

3825.—Removing Glass from Glass- 
houses.—I have found heat to soften old and 
hard putty, and would suggest an iron bar jin. 
square, any handy length, bent in any con- 
venient form, with a non-conducting handle. 
Make it nearly red-hot, and apply it to the 
putty (care being taken not to touch the glass), 
and remove with hacking or chisel-knife. The 
iron could be made by any blacksmith. A copper 
bar would hold the heat longer than iron, but 
is much more expensive.—K1ko, 

3826.—Vines and Rats.—The druggists 
are right in exhibiting care in the sale of arsenic, 
especially in London, where no one is personally 
known, whilst in country districts it is of less 
moment, because there the druggist knows 
something personally of his customers, Moth 
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and Ringesen’s rat paste can always be pur- 
chased, and this spread upon pieces of bread 
and placed in the runs generally gets eaten. It 
is a powerful and effective poison. Some good 
may be done by working the runs well with 
ferrets. It is not improbable that if some 
paraflin were sprinkled in the runsthe rats would 
refuse to come near it, as such a perfume would 
be to their fine noses very obnoxious. 

3841.—Tropzeolum speciosum.—One of the best 
methods to transplant roots of the Flame Tropxolum is 
to lift a quantity of soil and roots in a lump and transfer 
to where needed. The roots very much less feel the 
check incidental to transplanting.—A. D. 

3822.—Plants from Stiff Clay Soil.—Few plants 
will do better for covering a border in front of evergreens 
on clay soil than the Periwinkle (Vinca _elegan- 
tissima), and the variegated form also. The Creeping 
Jenny will do, so will some of the creeping Saxifrages, 
also the Grasses Festuca glauca and viridis. For a 
dwarf smooth covering nothing is better than some of 
the green Sedums, especially Lydium. Ivies make a 
capital permanent covering in time, and once established 
will endure almost for ever. 

3835. — Cineraria Leaves Curling. — Some 
Cineraria leaves curl naturally One of the finest kinds, 
Master Harold, may be distinguished at once by that 
peculiarity. Cinerarias can hardly want manure water 
yet unless the plants are nearlyin bloom. Make it weak 
and give to the plants less often. Also give plenty of air in 
mild open weather.—A. D. 

3830.—Garden Polyanthus.--The only bona-fide 
trade grower of these choice forms of gold-laced Polyan- 
thus in the south of England is, as far as I know, Mr. R. 
Dean, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, W., who has most of the 
best kinds on sale, but I cannot give the prices. Mr. 
Dean can no doubt give “‘H. 8S.” full information as to 
the whereabouts of northern trade growers. Between 
1840 and the present time there has been a sad decline in 
the cultivation of the gold-laced Polyanthus, hence the 
comparative scarcity of many kinds.—B. S. 

3831.—Holly for Walking Sticks.—We have 
found Holly growth of three years old to make the best 
and most enduring walking sticks. At that age it is 
both very hard and very tough. The bark should be re- 
moved, and the wood allowed to dry slowly before stain- 
ing. When dried and rubbed well down with sand-paper 
a coat or two of ordinary painter’s staining will colour 
them, and a coat of varnish will complete the operation. 

3820._-Raspberries on North Wall.— Rasp- 
berries may do very well against a north wall if the 
summer proves a hot one, but if sunshine is lacking 
them, the new canes or suckers will not; ripen, and no 
fruit may be looked for the next year. It is of the first 
importance that these should be ripened to get a crop of 
fruit, and therefore a sunny position is best. Red and 
Black Currants will do well against a north wall, and the 
fruit will hang until October.—A. D. 

3766.—Preventing Tree Stumps from Grow- 
ing.—Bore a hole in the centre of the stumps, and pour 
in a tablespoonful of sulphuric acid. 

3700.-Cost of Greenhouse.—I built a small 
greenhouse last summer in the south-west angle of my 
garden wall, span roof. I paid a builder £4 to cut out 
and erect all the wood work including door and one 
course of brickwork. I painted and glazed it myself; I 
put in the stages. The cost of my greenhouse including 
a guinea stove is under £6.—OXONIENSIS. 

3840, — Wintering Ferns. —I should advise 
“w. J, H.” to plant his Maidenhair Ferns in his case as 
soon as itisready. The roots must not be allowed to 
get dry, and frost must be excluded from them. Ferns 
require a light open soil; a compost of fibrous peat two 
parts, turfy loam one part, and leaf-mould one part, 
with a free admixture of silver,sand, will suit them well. 
—STYAN, Pottemewton, Leeds. 

3651.-Plants for Rooms.—I say positively that if 
“Hf. R.” has gas in his house he need not have plants. 
Tam a gas-fitter by trade, and I speak from experience, 
that however tight pipes and taps may be, there isa 
certain amount of escape which will destroy almost 
every plant except Ferns’; at first the leaves turn yellow, 
then drop off. I have grown plants for many years in 
my greenhouse, and?when one day in the house where 
the gas was they felt the effects.—E. T. 

3395.—To Soften Putty.—Dissolvesome soda in hot 
water, and mix with some fresh lime; when slaked it 
can be applied to the putty with a knife, and in a few 
hours it will soften the hardest putty.—F. 

3396. Vines and Rats.—Get a packet of Kearney’s 
rat poison from Messrs. Kelly, Lower Sackville Street, 
Dublin, and carefully follow the printed directions sent 
with the packet, and you will soon get rid of the rats.— 
Mae tks 





33887. — Transplanting Sweet Williams — 
Chemah.—The best times are September, October, 
March, or April. 

3888. Warming Greenhouse with Lamp.— 
Chemah.—An open oil lamp is very injurious to plants. 

33889. Budding Roses.—J. 7'.—Get a copy of GAR- 
DENING, August 2, 1879, in which you will find an illus- 
trated article on the subject. 

33890.—Grafting Old Fruit Trees.—J. T.—As you 
know nothing whatever of the operation, you had better 
get some one to show youthe way You will learn more 
in five minutesthan we could tell you in a whole page. 
_ 3891.—Clubbing in Cabbages. — Teddington,— 
Get equal parts soot, air-slaked lime, and sulphur, and 
mix with water to the consistency of mortar, and dip 
the roots of the plants inthe mixtnre before planting. 
A little red lead may be added. 

3892.—Slugs and Snails.—Teddington.—Gas lime 
should only be applied to the landin winter when vacant. 
Salt may be used on land free from crops at the rate of 
7 cwt. or 8 cwt. per acre. 

3893.—Roses on Walls.—I have some Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses (bushes), and have planted them under a 
dwarf wall facing south. Will they flourish there as 
wall Roses? or must they be planted out in the open 
ground away from the wall 2—W. B. [They will do very 
well if nailed to the wall.) 

3894.—Saxifraga longifolia.—I haye this planted 
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in a sloping position on rockwork, facing south. It will 
not thrive, but decreases in size all the year ; what re- 
quirements are necessary for its proper culture 7—wW. B. 
[Deep, moist, sandy soil and a partially shaded situation. ] 

3395 —Potting Ferns.—Inquirer.—You had better 
do this in February or March. Remove the sour soil 
from the roots, and replace it with fibry loam or peat 
and a little well-decomposed cow manure free from 
worms 

3896.—Grafting Fuchsias —Inquirer.—Just when 
the buds are bursting is a good time The easiest way is 
to put the plants you wish to graft side by side, and inarch 
one branch on to the other by paring with a sharp knife 
a piece out of each branch and uniting them afterwards, 
binding them with soft bast or worsted. When well 
“taken,” cut off close to the union, 

3397..-Fern Fronds a Pale Colour.—How is it 
that the fronds of my Maiden-hair Ferns come up Of a 
pale colour? I keep them at the end of a greenhouse 
where the glassin summer is painted a pale green. Is it 
sufficient shade? I allow the tronds to wither naturally, 
and then cut them off. ‘They were when purchased a 
beautiful dark green.—E. H. [They want more light 
and probably more heat and air. Give them a little 
weak soot water occasionally. } 

3898.—Plants Losing their Leaves,—I have two 
greenhouses, one kept at 60° to 70°, the other 50° to 60°. 
I have several Euphorbia jacquineflora and Poinsettias ; 
both are in flower, but the leaves get yellow and drop off, 
and though they are kept in the warmest house, watered 
only moderately, I cannot keep a leaf on. I have only 
had them in aweek. JI also find that the Gardenias and 
Azaleas, though only kept moderately damp, have thrown 
up a kind of white fungus, mouldy inappearance. What 
is the cause and remedy?—W. EK. P. [The Euphorbias 
and Poinsettias evidently require a little help in the way 
of artificial manure or manure water. Give them enough 
at a time to thoroughly soak the whole of the soil. 
Water given in driblets always brings unsatisfactory re- 
sults. ‘The Gardenias and Azaleas are probably suffering 
from this.] 

3399, — Beatrice, N. K.—We cannot find out what plant 
you allude to; we do not know one of the name you 
mention. ’ ‘ 

3900._Insects on Plants.—A. H.—It is scale 
probably. See article on its destruction in last week's 
GARDENING. : 

3901, Lichen on Fruit Trees.—Mr. C.—See Gar- 
DENING, November 27. 

3902. Wild Cherry Tree.—In my garden I have 
a beautifully-shaped wild Cherry tree about 18 ft. high. 
What can I doto make it profitable?—R. W.D. [Cutit 
back and graft it with a good sort ; do it at once or early 
in spring if you can get the grafts. You had better get 
some one who understands grafting to do it for you. 

3903.—Tea Roses.—lI have several Tea Roses in my 
lean-to greenhouse, which ranges in heat from 55° to 75", 
they are still flowering, but the leaves keep. falling. 1 
should be glad to know how this can be avoided. 1 do 
not water heavily, only just keeping them nicely moist. 
—RANTUT. [You cannot expect to keep Roses always 
growing and flowering. They are sure to lose some ol 
their old leaves in winter. ] 

3904.—Stock for Epiphyllums.—Constant Reader. 
—The Pereskia is the best stock. Graft in spring after the 
plants go out of flower, or early inautumn. Firm, sandy, 
porous soil is the best. 

3905.-Mushrooms in Greenhouse.—I have a 
space about 4 ft. wide and 6 ft. long, surrounded with 
hot-water pipes in a greenhouse ; over it is an open stage 
for plants, so that the drip goes through. Could [ 
utilise the, space by making a Mushroom bed? How 
shouldit be madeif feasible 2—B.E. [It wouldnot do unless 
you slated over the stage to prevent drip, and then it 
would be extremely doubtful. An outhouse or cellar 
would be much better for Mushroom growing. ] 

3906.—Shrubs in Window Boxes.—4 Learner. 
—Solanums will not succeed during winter iuan outside 
window box. As regards the shrubs not doing well, 
perhaps you have been imposed upon by the person you 
bought them from. If you got them from a street 
hawker turn them out of the pots and see if they have 
any roots. : 

3907. -Golden-leaved Arbor-vitee.—4 Learner. 
You probably mean ‘Thuja aurea. 

3008. - Planting Tualips.—Lover of Flowers. Plant 
any time whilst the weather is open. Bury the bulbs 
2 in. in the soil. The bed should be well dug and 
manured before being planted. Shige : 

3909.-Town Greenhouses.—Mrs. W.—You will 
find articles on this subject in GARDENING from time to 
time. ° 

3910.—Pruning Thujas, &c.—When should Retino- 
sporas and Thujas be pruned? and how are they propa- 
gated ?—LEWISHAM. {Prune with a sharp knife in March 
or April. They are propagated from small shoots placed 
in pots of sandy soil in a close frame or a cool green- 
house. } . : 

3911.—Zonal Geraniums for tre Window.— 
When the above has done blooming ine rly summer, and 
you want them to bloom in winter, w at 1s the proper 
treatment?—F. [Stop the points oft!: :shoots ; keep all 
flower-buds picked off, and place inf £e sun till October, 
when house ina airy, dry temperature of 50° to 55°.) 

3912.Preserving Leaves.—Will you explain how 
to preserve between paper some few leaves of Australian 
trees and plants? and are they gummed on ?—QUIS. [Put 
them between blotting or drying paper under a heavy 
weight; take them out every day, and dry the paper. 
When well pressed and dry, fasten them on to your 
mounting paper with small strips of paper and gum.] 

9313.—Seakale.—Gloire de Dijon.—Seakale wants 
deep well-manured soil. Purchase some young roots 
from a nurseryman, and plant at once. Do not cut any 
this season, but let it get well established for next year, 
that is if you want a permanent plantation. After this 
you can get stock by cutting off the fleshy roots 3 in. long, 
and planting them in good soil during winter aud spring. 

3914.—Tritonias, &e.—Gloire de Dijon.—They may 
be potted now in good sandy well-drained soil, and put 
in a frame or greenhouse, or they may be planted in any 
warm sheltered position out-of-doors, where a little 
covering can be given them in spring during severe 
weather. 

3915.—Liming Land.—One ina Fiz.—A good shovel- 
ful to a square yardis a very fair dressing; you can 
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moreif convenient. The soot would be better put on in 
spring a few days before you crop the land. A alight 
covering willbe enough. Both the lime and soot must be 
well worked into the soil. 
3916.—Club in Cabbages.—One in a Fix.—Sow 
the seed in firm land, and before planting dip the roots 
up to the leaves in a mixture of equal parts soot, lime, 
and sulphur, with a little clav added to makeit of the 
consistency of thick paint. 
3917.—_Tarred Fence for Plum] Trees.—I am 
about to build a hoard fence, and thought of preserving 
it with tar. Would the tar when dry be injurious to 
Plums trained over it?7—H. H. [Not in the least.] 
3918.—Cyclamen in Windows.—Lingden Hazel.— 
Give plenty of air, sponge the leaves with tepid water 
occasionlly, and water at the root when the soil is getting 
dry. Donot use manure water. 
3919.—Harly Potatoes.—I am going to try to get 
early Potatoes. Ihave got alarge Cucumber frame and 
a Vinery, both with heat. The Potatoes I am going to 
set are Old Ashleaf and Rivers’ Royal Ashleaf Kidneys. 
What sort of soil had I best plant in, and when? and fur- 
ther, what degree of heat will they require? Must they 
have plenty of air?—W. JongEs. [if you can give thema 
slight bottom-heat by means of a bed of leaves you had 
better doso. Uselight soil free from worms, &c. Plant 
within 2 ft. of the glass, if a little closer all the better. 
Plant in rows 1 ft. apart, and 9in. from set to set. Cut 
out all the eyes from the sets but one—the strongest. Do 
not let the temperature fall below 40°, nor exceed 50°. 
Give plenty of air whenever possible. Water well when 
growing freely and earth up when necessary. ] 
3920.—Raspb=rries Failing.—Globe.—The culture 
of Raspberries is summed up inafewwords. Rather light 
rich soil, frequent hoeing, but not digging up the surface, 
mulching during hot weather, cutting down all old canes 
close to the ground in autumn, leaving enough young ones 
made during summer to fill their places. 
3921.—Aspidistra Turning Yellow.—Mrs. W.-- 
You must indeed treat it badly, for we know of no plant 
that will stand so much rough usage as this. ive it 
water whenit is dry, and sponge the leaves occasionally. 
If it is pot-bound give ita little manure water or arti- 
ficial mannre. 3 
Second Volume of Gardening.—Hernhut.— 
The second volume commenced witn No. 52. 
Brass Syringe.—WM. S. M.—Apply to any seedsman 
or ironmonger. 
Summer Flowering Chrysanthemum.—dJ. J. 
—From any gond nursery, 
Moss on }'ruit Trees.—Canadian.—See article in 
GARDENING, November 27 last. 
Balsam Seeds.—F. D. S.—From any respectable 
seedsman. Consult our advertisement columns, 
J. O.—Try good putty. 
Names of Plants.—G. A. R. D.—Pernettya mucro- 
nata.—Mary.—Apparently Genista hispanica; it will 


grow in any good soil.—F.—Diplacus glutinosus, a 
hardy plant, or may be grown in pots in frame or green- 
house ; flowers orange.——W. R. 7T.—You_ probably 


mean the Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna). —. 
Kettering.—An Anthurium of some kind, but we cannot 
tell which without flowers.—Flora.—Euonymus radi- 
cans variegatus. 


QUERIES. 


3922.—Gravel for Walks.—Will some one give me 
som e information about the best gravels to use for 
making walks? It is daily more and more apparent to 
me that the paths of a garden are one of the most im- 
portant parts both for utility and appearance. I livein 
Holderness, not very far from the sea, where we have 
plenty of sea gravel ; plenty of gravel of a chalky nature 
and plenty of ashes are procurable. We have no difti- 
culty in getting ballast for the bottom of the walks, as 
the clay, if burnt, forms a very good dry bottom, but it 
is the surface of the walks that is our difficulty. The 
gravel from the seashore is good in colour, but it will 
not bind, and is constantly kicking about on the beds, 
and is trodden on to the Grassplot, where it spoils the 
mowing mach ies. The gravel from near the chalk is 
soft, and after a frost runs almost like clay. Ashes look 
funereal and spoil the prettiest garden, and there is the 
same objection to asphalte. There are gravels which 
combine the hardness of sea gravel with a good yellow 
colour and a power of setting quite hard, so that in 
almost all weathers they will bear walking and wheeling 
over. If any reader can refer me to any place near here 
where such a gravel can be met with, I should be very 
grateful, as it has long been a difficulty with me. I have 
heard of there being such in the higher parts of Lin- 
ems) but find a difficulty about how to verify what 

3923.—Improving a Lawn.—I have a lawn about 
50ft. by 30 ft. which I want to improve, as the quality of 
turf (laid last year) is not good. Will any reader 
instruct me how to proceed and give me the names of 
Grasses most snitable? also whether it would be ready 
for use for croq:et next summer.—O. C., Wimbledon. 

3924.—Butterfly Tulip —Can any reader inform me 
the proper soil reyuired for growing Calochortis luteus 
(Butterfly Tulip, yellow), and the mode of treatment and 
time of planting ?—A. C. H. 
_ 3925.—Salt as a Fertiliser.—Will any reader 
inform me what weight of salt per rod could be safely 
applied to land as a fertiliser? Also the weight of salt 
that should be mixed with an ordinary bag of soot to 
forma compost for Potatoes, The soil to which it is to 
be applied is rather dry and porous.—M. T. W. 

3926.—Orange Trees.—I shall be very much 
obliged if any reader will tell me how to grow Orange 
trees. I planted a seed three years ago, and it seems to 
have stopped growing. Is it likely to bear flowers ?— 
MERVYN. 

3927.—Pruning Roses.—I have a large Gloire de 
Dijon Rose trained over the front of my house, with a 
southern aspect. What system of annual pruning ought 
I to adopt In order to obtain the most bloom?—F. T. M. 

3928.—Keeping Chrysanthemum Blooms.— 
Tam told there is a method of keeping Chrysanthemum 
blooms ina dark cellar for several months, after which 
period they will apparently be as fresh as when first cut. 


Will a reader kindly tell tl i y re be? 
Shy ieabiclaeabits y tell the secret if such there be? 














3929._Raspberries Blighted—Three years ago I 
noticed in one piece of my Raspberries about forty 
roots, the young canes of which were coming up weak, 
knotty, yellow, and bushy headed ; they only grew 1 ft. 
to 18 in. high—useless. The next season three other 
places, some 30 yards distant between each were 
similar. The fruiting canes cut to 4 ft. (truit hard and 
valueless); some roots are between others that are 
growing with canes now 10 ft. I noticed a few black 
aphis around the roots. I have had more than thirty 
years’ experience, and grow five acres of the above my- 
self, but have never seen the same before ; neither have 
other growers of 200 acres with whom I am acquainted. 
I manure them well, and every attention is paid. Can 
any one inform me what steps to take to prevent the 
disease spreading? It shows in the early spring directly 
the canes for the next season are coming through the 
ground.—T. W. B. B L 

3930.—Chrysanthemums for Pots.— Will you 
favour me with names of about a dozen large-flow ering 
Chrysanthemums suitable for pot culture? stating their 
colour and character ; also information respecting the 
same number of Pompones.—H. F. 

3931.—-Garden Walks.—In my part of the country 
there isno gravel, but only sandstone, which makes but 
a bad material for winter use. The custom is to use 
asphalte paths, but the colour of asphalte paths is so 
funereal that even when sprinkled with white sparit is by 
no means a good equivalent for the pleasant look of the 
London gravel. Can anyone inform me of any method 
by which one may obtain a better colour. Is there any 
cement of a reddish hue which could be mixed with a 
broken sandstone to form a permanent path? Or would 
broken brick or burnt clay on the top of asphalte answer ? 
A satisfactory method of getting garden paths at once 
durable and pleasant in appearance would be welcome 
to VENETIAN RED. 

3932.—Gas-lime in the Garden.—I shall be 
thankful for any information with reference to the 
application of gas-lime to vegetable garden infested with 
earth worms, slugs, and caterpillars. I have given it a 
dressing of salt, but am informed that gas-lime is more 
effectual, and the soil being deficient in lime I am 
anxious to try it; but as it smells as if it was saturated 
with gas, I hesitate about doing so, not knowing what 
effect it would have on the vegetables now in the garden, 
and the seeds which I shall sow almost immediately and 
in the spring -- LUMBRIOUS. ; 

3933.—Unfruitful Pear Trees.—I have two Pear 
trees, one of which each year bears blossoms, but never 
any fruit. he other has never had even blossoms on it; 
both make pretty well of wood. I have cut off some of 
the principal roots, and still but little change has taken 
place. Can any one suggest the cause and cure ?7—H. J. 

3934.—_Plants for Clayey Bank.—At the foot of 
a small croquet lawnI have a bank facing north. The 
soil is stiff, and I have drained the lawn to the bottom of 
the bank, so that the lower part will always be both 
stiff clayey soil and wet. I have filled into the bank a 
couple of loads of old tree roots, and should be glad to 
know what best to buy to plant among the roots in such 
asoiland situation? Some of the roots are fine ones; 
projections 4 ft. to 5 ft. long.—J. Y. 

3935.—Planting Flowers.—I havea good bit of 
flower garden, but lately I have had very little time. I 
have therefore had to trust to a jobbing gardener. The 
result isa minimum of flowers with the maximum of 
expense. This I want to avoid in future, and shall be 
gladif I could get a list of flowers and when to plant 
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them, so that I can expect a fair succession of flowers 
and keep ‘‘jobbers ” in order.—H. V. 

3936.—Fragrant Roses.—I should he glad to have 
alist of twelve of the most fragrant Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses.—R. T. B. 

3937.—_Secateurs, or French Pruning Shears. 
—I bought a secateur about two years ago, and I should 
be glad if any one would tell me if they bruise the 
wood or do any harm to the tree?—JAMES BENTLEY, 
Burnley 

3938.—Insects in Acacia Tree.—I have an 
Acacia attacked by grubs in the fork and where branches 
have been cut off. Can anything be done for it ?— 
LEWISHAM. 

3939.—Wireworms in Pots.—Can any reader in- 
form me astothe best means of destroying wireworms 
n pots ?—H. E. 





THH HOUSHHOLD. 


Preserving Eggs.—l gal. of unslaked 

lime fresh fromm the kiln, 4 oz. salt, 1 oz. cream 
of tartar, sufficient water to be poured on these 
ingredients till it becomes the thickness of 
cream, and will swim an egg. It must be quite 
cold before being put to the eggs, which should 
be packed very close and withouta crack, and 
quite fresh. As the liquor wastes, it may be 
filled up with saltand water. The eggs must 
be always kept covered up with the liquid. To be 
put into an earthen pipkin, holding three score 
eges.—D. 
Put fresh laid eggs into a wire net, and 
immerse them in boiling water for forty or 
fifty seconds, and they will keep for months.— 
DELTA. 

To Pickle Vegetable Marrow.—Peel and take 
ont. the seeds of one large Marrow, cut in small dice, 
sprinkle with \salt, and let stand 12 hours. After 
which get 2 quarts best vinegar, 1 oz. ground ginger, 
1 oz. Tumeric, a few Chillies, a little Cayenne, “two Shal- 
lots, 12 oz. loaf sugar. Boil these together for 10 minutes, 
then take out the Shallots and put in the Marrow dice, 
gue bolt for 20 minutes, When cold ready for use.— J. W., 
Berks. 

Ziac Boilers for Brewing.—Can any reader in- 
form me if zine boilers will answer for brewing purposes? 
if so, whether hard water or soft is to be used Pp—A. B. 


Malt Vinegar.—(Can any one give me a recipe for 
making malt vinegar?—A. B. 








This will be the most complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte- 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad. THE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 
and AppREss Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared, Tue GARDEN ANNUAL may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen at 1s, per copy. It contains, 
among other matters, the following, viz, :— 


Almanack for the Year 1881, 


Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 
oreach Month, 


Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
Month, 


A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery- 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 


The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britaln and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
the Counties. 


Names of the principal Country Seats & Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with those of their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town aid 
County. 


Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom 


The New Plants and other Novelties of the year 
offered by the Leading Houses in the Trade. 


New Plants, which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies, 


Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical, 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 
Draining and Fencing Tables. 


Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 
Measurements. 


Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power, 


Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 


Money — Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 


rices of Contract Work—Fencing, Draining, and 
Well-sinking Tables 


Weather Tables and Warnings, Reports, Rain 
fall, and Temperature. 


Postal Guide. 


Horticultural Societies and their Secretaries, and 
Dates of the Principal Shows for 1881, 


Obituary 





Price, 1s, ; strongly bound with leather back, 
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THE PEARLY ALOE pretty, it is exceedingly interesting. It re-| Happening to have them in different situa- 
(HAWORTHIA SUBULATA. ) quires but little water, especially during] tions, I soon found out the cause of this, 

As several of our correspondents have| winter, and is well suited to a sunless/or, at least, to me, what appeared to ac- 
lately sent us pieces of this plant to name, | window. The leaves should be sponged| count for it—dryness at the roots, arising 





we give a few particulars respecting it, | occasionally to keep them clear of dust, from the plants growing in an open, ex- 
One of the posed _ posi- 
most ornamen- tion, where 
tal of the large the sun shone 
tribe of Aloes with full 
is the Ha- 


worthia subu- 
lata, generally 
called Aloe 
margaritifera, 
or Pearly Aloe, 
of which the 
annexed is a 
representa- 
tion. It has a 
very short 
stem and 


force on the 
ground = a- 
round them. 
In every in- 
stance where 
this occurred 
the stems 
were always 
shorter, and 
came  consi- 
derably wea- 


ker than 
leaves, which others in soil 
are flat above that sloped 
and convex 


below —in 
short, _trian- 
gular in shape 
and rounded 
towards the 
tip. They are 
covered with 
a number of 
white, horny 
tubercles, 
which resem- 
ble pearls, and 
give the name 
to the species. 
The flowers 
are greenish, 
with whitish 
lobes, marked 
with a green 
line, and are 
grouped __to- 
gether in a 
terminal 





to the north, 
or received 
shade from 
such shrubs 
as Rhodo- 
dendronsgs, 
whose _ roots 
do not ram- 
ble far to rob 
the ground 
of its mois- 
ture. If we 
examine the 
lower part of 
the stem ofa 
Lily we shall 
find that 
when in a 
young state 
they begin 
to emit a 
quantity of 
roots around 
their __ base, 


spike. The which roots, 
beauty of this of course, are 
Aloe, or Ha- intended to 
worthia, how- forage _ for 
ever, residesin them and af- 
the leaves, the ford the re- 


flowers being, 
comparatively 
speaking, in- 
significant. It 
is bynomeans 
difficult — to 
grow, nor are 
any of the ge- 


nus to which it belongs. The best soil for 
it is a mixture of three parts loam and 
equal parts of leaf-mould and sand, and it 
likes good drainage and partial shade in a 
It is often grown in win- 
and although not 


cool greenhouse. 
dows with success, 






PEARLY 





ALOE (HAWORTHIA SUBULATA). 





Or the many Lilies I have to deal with, 
none are more particular in regard to soil 
and situation than L. auratum, the buibs 
sometimes dwindling away and disappear- 
ing in the most mysterious manner possible. 








quisite sup- 
port to the 
flowers... It 
must be ob- 
vious, there- 
fore, if these 
feeders be 
dried up, or 


LILIES. suffer from lack of moisture, that the tops 


have to draw th: whole of their sustenance 
from the bulbs, which tax on their energies 
prevents the formation of others to supply 
their places the following year. This would 
necessarily occur with any growing where 
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ace-soil became parched from the 
aid therefore any that 
mulching 


the surf 
heat of the sun, 
are at allexposed should have a 
of some Mon-conducting material or other, 
such a8 half-rotten leaves or very mild hot- 
bed manure, so as to intercept evaporation. 
This, with a good watering or two during 
the active growing season, and when the 
blooms are showing, will be found of the 
greatest assistance to them. Although 
Lilies are such moisture-loving plants at a 
certain time of the year, anything approach- 
ing a wet, stagnant condition of the soil 1s 
fatal to them, and more especially is this 
the case during winter, when they are in a 
semi-dormant state, as then they take up 
water slowly. The best way before plant- 
ing is to thoroughly trench the ground by 
breaking it up to a good depth, and when 
doing so to work in plenty of peat if it can 
be readily got, or if not, a liberal dressing 
of leaf-mould in lieu of it. A bed or border 
so prepared will grow any of the kinds well, 
but with many of them it is a great help 
if holes are dug out where the bulbs are to 
be placed, and filled in with rough fibry 
peat and sharp clean sand, a mixture that 
is highly congenial to them, and keeps them 
clean and free from decay. In all cases 
where peat is not used the sand should not 
be omitted, as a handful or two of it placed 
around each cuts off their contact with the 
moist earth that would otherwise press too 
closely about them. Where it is intended 
to grow Lilies in shrubbery or herbaceous 
borders, in isolated patches or groups, the 
same kind of preparation may readily be 
carried out, only the holes dug for them 
in that case should be made to hold at 
least a bushel of the mixture above referred 
to, as then their well-doing will be a 
matter of certainty. The only natural 
goil I have ever seen them succeed in ina 
really satisfactory manner is a greasy, moist 
sand, in which they grow with great vigour 
and increase at a rapid rate compared with 
what they do when not so circumstanced. 
T have noticed that most of the imported 
bulbs of L. auratum are coated with the 
same kind of soil, thus showing that in 
Japan, where they must grow in immense 
quantities, the soil they are found in is of a 
similar nature. As regards the time of 
planting, the earlier it is done in the au- 
tumn, after the leaves and stems are ripe, 
the better, as immediately these die down 
large fleshy roots at the base of the bulbs 
begin to form, and it is almost impossible 
to interfere with them later on without 
bruising or damaging these to some con- 
siderable extent, but they are very often 
planted or potted in spring. Such as come 
from a distance or have been long out ‘of 
the ground are destitute of these feeders, 
and every day’s delay in planting detracts 
from their strength, as they are then living, 
as it were, on themselves, instead of draw- 
ing their supplies from the soil, The proper 
depth at which to place the bulbs is about 
6in. below the surface, or even a little 
more than that for the large strong growers 
that require so much extra moisture. In 
potting, however, it is much the best way 
not to cover them deeply, but to leave 
space to top-dress with large lumps of soil 
as the shoots progress, and these they seize 
hold of greedily and derive additional 
strength therefrom. Potting, like planting, 


should be done early, and the ball disturbed 


as little as possible, at 
of it below the base of 
the large fleshy roots are embedded. That 
on the top will break away with the old 
stems and leave the crowns bare, among 
which some silver sand should be scattered, 


so as to work in and 


among the scales. 
nothing equal to a mixture of rough, fibry 


peat and loam in about equal proportions, 
through which the roots of the Lilies run 
easily and water percolates readily. Any cold 
frame where there is a firm, 
coal ashes to place 
rably for their winter quarters, 
they come gradually on, and are in every 
way better than they would be in a house 
far from the light and air. : 


SS 

A Useful Packing Needle.—tThe little 
implement, of which 
illustration, iscommonly used in Covent Garden 
Market and by many 
fastening up baskets or hampers. 
effective than the old-fashioned packing needle, 
inasmuch as the operator has greater power 
over the tool than he would ever have over the 
old-fashioned needle. 
seen, of a flat piece 
inserted in a wooden 
convenient not only for 
but also for opening small boxes of fruit or 


flowers. 
by any blacksmith, and the manner in which 


it is used will be 
at the sketch. The handle may also be made 
of iron or cast-steel if desired, and made to 


gerve as a hammer. 


ley Hibberd has pleased himself with parodying 
my leaflets, and publishes a number of cuts, 
showing trees on their end, &c. 
to this gentleman 
tions, and advise him, he being so fond of buf- 


foonery, 
is the richest stores of material in that 
that have ever 
lished on horticulture. 
those rich 
does anyuseful wo id his _ 
should be passed by; but when he is actively 
seeking a text 
attempt at fun 
may not be out/of place to invite him to turn 
for a few textstoa book 
ments.” 
element, particularly in subjects for “ Homes 
of Taste !” He invents 
for me. 
republish some of the very striking designs em- 
bellishing this and other books of his (and de- 
liberately recommended for adoption) to cause 
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least that portion 
the bulbs.in which 


fill up the interstices 
For pot culture there is 


hard floor of 


them on answers admi- 
as there 








the accompanying 18 an 


nurserymen when 
It is far more 


It consists, as will be 
of wrought-iron or steel, 
handle, and is exceedingly 
lacing wicker baskets, 






wice peace 











Useful Packing Needle. 
Tt can be made on the shortest notice 


readily suggested by a glance 


Horticultural Buffoonery.—Mr. Shir- 


I only allude 
from his now repeated atten- 


his own books, where there 
way 
seen in books pub- 
I have long-passed by 
stores content that ‘where a man 
rk his foibles and his follies 


to turn to 


been 


to illustrate the most puerile 
that ever appeared in print, it 


called “ Rustic Adorn- 
This is extremely rich in the pictorial 


trees turned upside down, 
Ishould only have to literally copy and 


a great deal more hilarity in the gardening world 
than anything recently published. The man 
who hangs bricks on fruit trees to induce 
them to fruit, and who recommends putting a 
tile under every Potato root, offers, apart 
from his illustrated books, an easy mark for 
those who would care to follow up his little 
incursions into the region of parody. He is a 
toothless wolf now, and recent events in the 
horticultural world appear to have soured him 


and others. But drawing the canine teeth does 


not purify the heart.—J. 


suitability of situation, 
that is light and rich and would grow anything, 
but a very short 
found that is in 
low. All 
min ; slugs, snails, 
moist places ; hence, 
all the Dianthus tribe ; 
nations that had eacaped the slugs rotted at the 
base. 
by soot, lime, 
by growing in pots—endless trouble where you 
want a show of hardy kinds in the borders, and 
to do so are obliged to sink the pots in the 
ground. As to Roses, 
very well, and the few 
dards, but I have found that the moisture be- 
low only encourages the growth of the Brier 


shoots, 


also. 
or their own roots, and a fine Maréchal Niel 


only lately planted is growing asfastas a Rosecan 


child, which seems to 
of all the new kinds, so that Roses do very well; 
at the same time I 
two or three. 
cottage is the China ; it 
it may be trained 
to bloom at any 
the application of a little 


young plants 
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MY COTTAGE GARDEN. 
(Continued, from p. 499. ) 


Wuen I first took"possession of my garden, with 
more haste than ultimate speed, 1 
reform after my own fashion. 
has a desire to cultivate the flowers or vege- 
tables one likes best ; there were some old stools 
of Phloxes, a bed of Pansies of the old sorts, 
pale blue, lilac, &c., a variety of Roses on their 
own roots, the old Cabbage 
a variety of tubers and perennials, 
which I dug up and threw away ; 
some of them 
patch of the Feather Hyacinth, and the Pan- 
sies persisted in 

Jants that delight in a moist situation refused to 
quit. 
wishes. 
tribe, especially Carnations and Picotees, Stocks, 
Zinnias, and several annuals that delight in dry 
situations ; I therefore began with Carnations 
Pinks, 
tioned. Alas! I was wrong altogether, but it 
was a year or two before I discovered, my error. 


I commenced a 
One naturally 


Rose among them, 
almost all of 
fortunately, 
declined banishment, notably a 
coming up ; in short, all those 
I at that time paid no attention to their 
I had a preference to the Dianthus 


Indian Pinks, and others before men- 


Now, one of the chief reasons of failure was un- 
not unsuitability of soil; 

distance below, water may be 
the gravel about three spits be- 
this is a vast encouragement to ver- 
and caterpillars delight in 
these made short work of 
and in wet seasons Car- 


T endeavoured to meet these obstructions 


and all the devices so well known 


the garden suits them 
I began with were stan- 


so that in a couple of years they failed 
I have discarded standards for a few 


row. Besides that, I have a Baroness Roths- 
me to be the finest Rose 
do not care for more than 
Rose most adapted to a 
grows almost anywhere, 
as aclimber, and may be made 
time with a slight check and 
manure, 
It will now be perceived that a return to the 


The 


old plants and flowers was inevitable ; therefore, 
the bed 
are in great force. 
kinds among them ; 
thema rich plum colour, 


seen. 
ern counties requires modification as compared 


of Pansies increased, and sometimes they 
I have most of the first-rate 
the International, one 

is the finest I have ever 
The treatment of Pansies in the south- 


with some accounts given in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, The chief sowing should be the middle 
of September. If sown in August they come on 
too fasty and by planting out time are weak from 
being crowded in the seed-pans, I have sown, 
bowever, at all times with success, and have 
sown in spring, but it is not easy to save the 
1 in summer, even though 
they be well shaded. I have had in- 
dividual plants two and even ‘three years 
in the same place of the old sorts, but 
the Pansy has become by extreme cultivation a 
much more delicate flower than formerly. Some 
of the notices of them in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED have proved valuable, and I have availed 
myself of them. I have also replaced the 
Phloxes and added Pentstemons ; both delight 
in the situation. Having but limited room, there 
are only three or four ofeach. Both grow to im- 
mense plants, especially the Phlox. I have 
four colours : crimson, salmon, white with car- 
mine eye, and white. Clematises also are very 
healthy. 
Beirg resolved about having Carnations, I had 

a small house put up for them 12 ft. by 12 ft, 
where 1 can have about 20 plants. These are 
both in the ground and in pots sunk in the 

ground ; the house has no stage, it merely covers 

the plants ; and I began with the French Per- 

petuals. The same plants are in their third year, 

and have been in summer masses of bloom. They 

will not last another year, but measures have 

been taken to replace them with Perpetual 

Picotees, They look very well yet, but winter 
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has not done its work, and I hardly think they 
will be worth going on with. I have not de- 
cided whether they do best in pots or in the 
ground ; the chief care with them is to give as 
much airas possible, or they draw very rapidly ; 
not to give much water in winter, A top dressing 
of old manure is almost sufficient to keep the 

ound moist, and above all to keep away slugs 

y dusting all round the plant with Tobacco 
powder. As to the soil, it had at first a barrow- 
load or two of fine yellow loam from a neigh- 
bouring forest and plenty of old manure ; these 
appear sufficient. There is a single shelf in this 
house with a few hardy greenhouse subjects ; to 
have more delicate kinds would not suit the 
Carnations, There are three tuberous Begonias 
(pink, scarlet, and orange), four Primulas, one 
Lantana, several Fuchsias, a Coronilla, a Gazania, 
a Schizostylis now in bloom, and these agree 
well with the treatment, which is door and 
ventilator open as much as possible, and no 
artificial heat. 

Besides flowers, I have in my garden two 
stands of bees, and sometimes have a dozen 
stocks, but the last year or two has played sad 
havoc with them, and the wax moth has proved 
very destructive, as it does when they are 
weak ; they have every advantage of situation, 
for up the river they have clear ground for miles, 
without a house visible. 

Now for the moral of this simple history, and 
I have found by experience the truth of it. 
When you come into a strange garden, do not 
hurry to discard the flowers you find in it, and 
also let your first care be to find out what will 
grow best in it. Week 

Dorset. 





NOTES ON PLANTING. 


Tux ground has been well prepared ; the manure, 
the soil, the elements which compose them, are 
all about to work together, to combine, and to 
act, and the trees are to find for their roots a 
comfortable bed. Do not be in too great a hurry ; 
let the soil settle down fora month at least, and 
do not plant until then. Make your arrange- 
ments, however, so that the planting may not 
take place later than the middle of March, but 
before that date, if convenient. If the soil is 
not ready by that time, and if the ground is not 
in proper condition, it will be better to defer 
planting until autumn. It is possible this may 
not be agreeable if you are impatient and eager 
to begin, but you will find it more prudent. 
Even though the soil should have sunk during 
the summer months, do not be uneasy about it ; 
on the contrary, this will be rather the better 
for the trees which will be planted in it. We 
know very well, and you have no doubt often 
heard it said, that one may plant at any time of 
the year, and do so successfully; but these 
unseasonable plantings require precaution, and 
often a considerable amount of it. Toenter into 
particulars on this subject here would merely 
swell the size of these notes without enabling 
us to gain any time by it. We are only speak- 
ing, observe, of woody plants, and particularly 
of fruit trees. 

Well, you have bought and brought home 
your trees; if your planting is of any extent it 
will last for some time, and you must take care 
that during that time the roots do not suffer 
from exposure. Put them “‘ by the heels” ina 
trench near the planting ground, not burying 
them very deep, but earthing them up so as 
to cover the necks well. Group your trees 
according to their kinds and forms ; have some 
care for all these little details, untie your plants 
bundle by bundle, and carefully place the proper 
label on each kind. These may appear too 
minute precautions; but they will, in the first 
place, facilitate the work, and, in the second, 
they will prevent your eating one kind of fruit 
under the impression that youare eating another, 
and they will also save you from being be- 
wildered in a meze of mistakes which careless 
labelling is sure to lead to, and which it is not 
easy to correct afterwards, 

In the next place, you have to provide a posi- 
tion for each tree. The ground having been al- 
ready fully prepared, all you have to do is to 
make holes just large enough to contain all the 
roots easily; and, although the soil has been 
manured, you may throw into the bottom of 
each hole a little more decomposed manure, and 
cover it witha few inches ef soil, In the mean- 


time, moreover, the trees should have been 
trimmed—that is, have had the roots pruned a 
little, and the unsound parts removed. Then 
dip the roots in water, or, if their size will not 
allow of this, water them with a rose watering- 
pot ; immediately afterwards cover them with 
well-pulverised soil. 

Arrange the trees with taste and regularity, 
and do not place them at random, one standing 
to the right and another to the left. Generally, 
in order to have two guiding points, a tree is 
planted at each end of the line. That is one 
way ; but still there is need of great care and a 
good eye. It is better to use a surer method : 
lay a cord from one end to the other; as, in 
digging the holes, the soil is thrown out on each 
side, the cord does not meet with any obstacle, 
and shows accurately the proper place for each 
tree ; and, although it may not be so flattering 
to one’s vanity as to be able to do it by the eye 
alone, it is sure to be correct, and that is the 
main thing. It is needless to say that two men 
at least are required to plant a tree—one to 
hold it in its place, and the other to cover the 
roots with soil. If you plant wall trees, let the 
graft be turned as much as possible towards the 
wall, so that the wound which was made in cut- 





Root and Flower of Chicory. 


ting off the heel may be sheltered from the sun ; | 
these wounds, moreover, are never very pretty 
things to look at. But, in the first and prin- 
cipal place, arrange the tree so that the spurs 
which you will have to prune by-and-by may be 
conveniently placed. 

In planting, let the graft always be some 
inches above the surface, especially in the case 
of Apples grafted on Doucin and Paradise stocks ; 
the colder your soil is the more closely you must 
look to this. If buried, the graft might root, 
and thus your object wquid be defeated. The 
digging and the manuring, and even the space 
which the roots occupy, will all have raised the 
ground somewhat ; but that is only temporary ; 
a subsidence will gradually take place, so that 
after a time the tree will be in a holiow, 
while if yon have made allowance before- 
hand for the depression which will follow, 
your tree will settle to just where it ought 
to be, that is, to the level of the sur- 
rounding ground. If the soil is dry, as soon as 
the planting is finished, water well. In order 
to complete the work properly you will, about 
the end of March, cover the ground about the 
bottom of the stems with a couple of inches of 








half-decomposed manure, 


Moles in Gardens.—I was pleased to 
find that the useful little animal the mole, Hount 
asit is called here, has at least one friend besides 
myself in your correspondent ‘‘B. B.” Having 
many acres of market garden on a rich sandy 
soil, I find moles very useful in eradicating the 
large earthworm which does so much damage to 
the early spring crops, though I must admit it 
is vexatious to see the drills of young Onions, 
&c., ploughed out and left to perish in the sun 
and wind, but I always find the best crops 
where the mole has burrowed.—B, F. 





VEGETABLES. 


Chicory.—Chicory, or Succory, as it is 
sometimes called, does not appear to be very 
extensively cultivated now-a-days, a circum- 
stance which may be accounted for by the fact 
that it has been supplanted by its near relative 
the Endive, which, on account of its finer ap- 
pearance and milder flavour, has become the 
greater favourite, both for market and general 
purposes. The Chicory possesses, however 
many meritorious points, which should recom- 
mend it to more general attention than it now 
enjoys. It is of easy 
culture, is not at all 
fastidious as to soil, and 
may, therefore, be growp 
largely by those who >an- 
not devote much time or 
attention to the culture 
of choice salading. Even 
where Lettuces and En- 
dive are extensively 
grown, Chicory should 
find a place, as its ad- 
dition to the salad bowl 
impartsapiquancywhich 
cannot well be obtained 
by any other ingredient, 
It is largely used and is 
much esteemed as a win- 
ter salad in many parts 
of France, and, in com- 
mon with the Dande- 
lion, it there enjoys the 
reputation of possessing 
peculiar blood-purifying 
principles. It is often, 
however, eaten alone, 
and liked by those ac- 
customed to its use. It 
should, however, in a 
general way be mixed 
with Lettuces or Corn 
salad. If seed be sown 
in well-cultivated land 
in March, good roots 
will be formed by au- 
tumn, which, if lifted 
during winter and placed 
in any dark cellar or 
Mushroom house in com- 
mon soil, will soon yield 
good blanched heads of 
leaves fit for salad. 

Rosette Cole- 
*' wort.—There is no 
more delicious vegetable than the Colewort when 
well grown, and the great wonder is that so few 
take the trouble to ensure a good supply of them 
throughout the winter months. Seed sown in 
July, planting out the young plants in Septem- 
ber, will give nice young heads by the winter 
large enough to do good service, but not so 
much turned in as to endanger their rotting, A 
good plan is to plant between the rows of 
Potatoes, pulling up the haulm of these latter 
before so doing. When the Potatoes are dug 
a little extra soil will be turned in around the 
stems of the Cabbages, and the stirring of the 
soil in taking up the Potatoes will do them 

ood. Ground where a crop of early Potatoes 
has been lifted is, however, best, as it is sure 
to be in good, free working order. The subject 
of the present note is an excellent kind, of very 
moderate growth, and much hardier than the 
other varieties of this useful esculent.—J, 


Rhubarb Roots for Forcing.—The 
best-sized roots for forcing are those about three 
years or four years old; they can easily be 
taken up and moved anywhere where a little 
artificial heat can be secured. Large old roots 
cannot be moved without a good deal of muti- 
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lation, which weakens the produce. Witha 
temperature anywhere between 45° and 60° 
success will be certain; of course the tempera- 
ture should be regular and steady ; the plants 
should not be overheated one day and starved 
the next. I know a baker who always grows 
beautiful early Rhubarb in a shed adjoining his 
bakehouse; the wall of the oven abuts against 
the shed, and keeps up a steady heat. Strong 
roots may be taken up and packed in old dee 

boxes, baskets, or cement casks; these Saal 
be moved anywhere where warmth can be had. 
I always think early Rhubarb that has been 
grown in twilight or partial darkness is better 
in colour and more delicate in flavour than 
where fully exposed to light. When grown in 
an atmosphere charged with ammonia from rank 
manure the flavour is generally unpleasant. 
This, however, can always be obviated by 
throwing the manure into a heap, and when it 
heats well, turning it over, shaking and mixing 
it well together. This should be repeated if 
the manure be fresh from the stable in about a 
week or ten days. In places where leaves can 





Van Mons. Leon Leclerc. 


be obtained these should always be raked up in 
autumn and placed in a stack for hotbed 
making, covering them with straw or litter, te 
keep the wind from blowing them about. With 
a supply of leaves and a little manure, to hold 
them together, a station for forcing Rhubarb 
may be made in any out-of-the-way corner. It 
may be either oval or round, but it should at 
least have a regular outline. Having decided 
upon the position and its size, drive in a few 
stout, rough stakes, 18in. apart, leaving them, 
when driven in securely, about 3ft. Gin. to4 ft. 
out of the ground. fFagg-wood or rough 
branches of any kind may be entwined between 
the stakes, so as to form a substantial wattled 
fence round the station; and outside, against 
this, the fermenting materials (leaves and 
manure in about equal portions in the shape 
of good substantial linings) should be placed. 
The roots of the Rhubarb should be packed 
nearly close together inside, and should have 
all the interstices filled up with fine soil. They 
should have a good watering with tepid water 
to settle them, and the top should be covered 











with hurdles, deeply thatched with straw, 
leaving a clear space of 18 in. or so between the 
roots and the roof. I have forced good- 
flavoured Rhubarb in this way without much 
trouble or expense. When a good supply of 
roots is provided, a very small amount of 
ingenuity will contrive some mode of forcing 
them. Roots that have been forced, if not 
gathered from too severely, if sheltered some- 
where till spring, will divide into a number 
of crowns; and if planted out on good land, 
2 ft. apart, will make excellent plants again in 
two or three years.—H. 

A Cottager’ss Experience of Pota- 
toes.—I think the remarks of ‘‘ T. 8.” on this 
subject are very misleading, because he does not 
mention either the situation of his garden or the 
nature of the soil. If his soil is very heavy and 
retentive of wet, we may, perhaps, not be sur- 
prised that seven kinds out of nine which he 
mentions were bad (I presume he means 
diseased), But if his garden is well away from 
the smoke of a town, and the soil is at all suit- 
able and in good heart, I think the varieties 








Duchesse d’Angouléme. 


ought not to bear the blame, but rather the 
cultivator, We all know that acres of Potatoes 
on low, wet land have been diseased this year, 
but we also know that most of the soils named 
by ‘‘T. S.” have produced fine crops in ordi- 
nary situations, and that this has really been a 
grand Potato year. Some persons go on grow- 
ing Potatoes year after year on the same ground 
until it is absolutely sick of Potatoes, and no 
matter what variety they plant it is impossible 
to obtain acrop. In old gardens near manu- 
facturing towns it is perfect folly to attempt 
growing Potatoes, as the ground becomes satu- 
rated with smoke and pernicious gases. As an 
illustration of this fact I may mention that there 
are numbers of gardens only 500 yards nearer 
to the town than mine which will not produce 
Potatoes worth digging, because houses are too 
numerous around them, whereas my neighbours 
and myself can grow not only good Potatoes, 
but Roses, our gardens being on an open hill- 
side, If ‘*T, 8.” has nothing to complain of on 
the score of either soil or situation, many of 
your readers will no doubt be curious to hear 
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how he accounts for his failure, and also 
whether the seven varieties branded as bad 
were failures generally in the midlands.— 
BURNS. 


Wintering Seed Potatoes.—Amateurs 
are often troubled as to the proper storing of 
their seed Potatoes for the winter. The simplest 
plan is to get a number of bloater boxes, costing 
one penny each, and cut off 1 in. of each of the 
thin sides, leaving the stout ends as before, One 
of these will hold a peck of tubers, and if Kid- 
neys, these should be stood on end, the sprout 
end upwards. A dozen of these boxes will thus 
hold about a sack of Potatoes, and that is a large 
quantity of seed for an amateur, When full 
these boxes may be placed one on the other, and 
it will then be seen that there is a free circula- 
tion of air passing between each lot of tubers. 
As long as that is the case tubers have plenty of 
light, and are kept dry ; they will never make 
growth that cannot be kept sound and robust 
until planting time. Placed one on the other, 
twelve boxes would take up but a trivial amount 
of space in any cool room, and they might be 
moved now and then, putting the top ones to 
the bottom, and vice versd.—A. D. 








FRUIT. 


A Few Good Pears.—The four Pears here 
illustrated are well worthy the attention of 
planters either on a large or small scale. They 
are good for large or small gardens, or for growing 
for profit or home consumption. Beurré Diel is 
of the first size and quality, and is ripe from 
October to December. On®some soils it attains 
a large size, but if flavour be aimed at it is best 
to grow it on espaliers in the way we illustrated 
in GARDENING a few weeksago. The tree is a 
free grower and a good bearer. Van Mons Leon 
Leclerc is one of the finest Pears in cultivation. 
Grown as a pyramid, it yields large crops of the 
most exquisite flavoured fruits, which ripen from 
November to December. It isa grand market 
Pear. Doyenné du Comice is one of the most 
productive of Pears. In some cases the fruits 
exceed 1 lb. in weight. We have indeed at the 
present moment before us a photo of five Pears 
of this variety, which we are told weighed in 
the aggregate 4 1b. 3 0z. It is a well-tried kind, 
which can be well recommended for small 
gardens, It is fit for use during November and 
December. Duchesse d’Angouléme is one of 
the best market Pears grown. It does well on 
walls, espaliers, or as a standard, and bears 
large crops of fine-flavoured fruit, which bear - 
carriage remarkably well, and always command 
a ready sale in the market, Beurré Clairgeau is 
a Pear of the first quality. The tree is a strong 
grower, but never requires much pruning. lt 
generally bears a heavy crop of fruit, either on 
walls or when grown as a pyramid, 





MANURING FRUIT TREES. 


THE importance of manuring cannot be over- 
estimated by those who desire to have healthy 
trees and good sound fruit. After a tree has 
thoroughly matured its produce, it is much ex- 
hausted and requires nourishment ; it is there- 
fore in the best condition to benefit by a 
judicious application of well-rotted manure. 
When the juices are no longer absorbed by 
the fruit, they are directed towards the buds 
containing the embryo crop of ‘the following 
year, and on the fact whether such buds are 
well fed or starved depend both the quality and 
quantity of the future fruit. Any one who is 
in the habit of observing the manner in which 
the same varieties of fruit are grown in various 
gardens cannot fail to have noticed a great 
diversity between those which are well grown 
and those hadly grown, some being fine and 
abundant, others scanty and inferior. Now, it 
should be borne in mind that trees continue to 
derive nourishment and support from their 
roots during the whole winter ; in fact, they are 
storing up vigour and strength to carry them 
through the trying period of blossoming and 
setting. This is especially the case with 
Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, Apples, &e. Un- 
successful setting and stoning, and consequent 
failure of the crop, are too frequently attributed 
to bad spring weather or late frosts. The real 
cause of these disasters must, however, be 
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sought for, for the most part, in weakness and 
want of vitality—the result of bad and injudi- 
cious feeding. Proper mulching in autumn or 
winter would have done much to supply these 
deficiencies. The manure should not be (as I 
have often seen it) heaped round the bole of 
the tree (perhaps for a considerable way up the 
stem), thus encouraging the growth of suckers 
from the original stock, and doing mischief in- 
stead of good, but a small portion of soil should 
be removed from the roots as far as_ they 
extend ; the manure may then be applied, but 
not allowed to come in direct contact with them, 
and the soil should be raked back over 
the manure. By this process the roots are 
induced to come to the surface for their food, 
and become matured by the warmth of the sum- 
mer sun. The manure should be good material, 
containing nourishment inasoluble state, whose 
beneficial substances can be washed down by 
rain or artificial watering. I repeat that the 
manure should be good. Too often it is rendered 
poor and useless by over  fermeniation. 
Manure is best rotted by means of 
slow and moderate fermentation. If the 
heat be too great, the ammonia is driven off 
and the manure becomes littery, dry, and inert, 
and consequently of little value ; but when it is 
properly fermented, the ammonia remains ab- 
sorbed, and is nutritious and highly beneficial. 
Trees derive very little good, if any, from unfer- 
mented manure. To heavily manure a tree every 
third or fourth year (the common practice) is 
not advisable ; it should be done moderately 
every year. Nature herself points out to us the 
best season for this top-dressing. She spreads a 
thick litter of fallen leaves overjthe roots, thus 
giving nourishment in autumn and protection in 
winter, while in spring and summer a carpet of 
green grows up around the trees, thus preserv- 
ing moisture and preventing evaporation. So 
should we in like manner in autumn and winter 
feed and protect and in spring and summer top- 
dress, to retain the dews and rain, aoe na 


vent dryness. 

Improving Weakly Fruit Trees.— 
Well-managed trees are always a redeeming 
feature, even when other matters in the 
garden furnish evidence of niggardliness or 
neglect. No doubt cold springs and other 
unfavourable climatal conditions exert at 
times a prejudicial influence, but  well- 
managed trees, that have a sufficiency of 
healthy roots are never permanently crippled, 
however much they may be temporarily checked 
by unfavourable weather. Keep the roots ina 
healthy, growing condition, and the branches, if 
properly cared for, will soon recover their 
natural vigour, There is no better way of 
keeping trees in health than by putting new 
mould about their roots; and this is a good 
time to do such work. It often happens if a 
watchful eye be kept on the trees, and the first 
symptoms of failing health noted, that some 
new turfy mould placed about their roots brings 
them into healthy fruit-bearing condition, in- 
stead of going from bad to worse, until ulti- 
mately they have to be removed to the rubbish- 
heap. It is only another example of the truth 
of the old adage, ‘‘ A stitch in time saves nine,” 
and not only so, but it saves a good deal of 
heart-burning besides, as it lowers a man, not 
only in his own estimation, but also in the esti- 
mation of others, to have his trees in bad health 
from causes that ought to be under control. 
There are some places where new turfy mould is 
difficult to obtain, but something might be 
done—some effort made—at least to shift the 
responsibility of failure—if failure there must 
be. A very large number of fruit trees die 
annually, or are removed incurable, that might 
have been restored to health if new turfy 
mould had been placed round their roots in 
time. But the work should be done carefully, 
and, if possible, without unnecessary exposure. 
In carrying out the details of such work, one 
must be guided in som3 measure by the con- 
dition of the trees, the position which they 
occupy, and the quantity of new mould at 
command, but the more of the exhausted soil 
we can remove, supplying its place with fresh, 
the better will it be for the trees, and the 
longer will they live and bear good fruit. I 
need hardly mention that all bruised, broken, 
or unhealthy roots should be pruned away. 
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Mixed Cropping in Orchards.—Inthis 
part of Kent an extensive area is devoted to 
orchards which are cropped on the mixed plan. 
In this way the rows of standard Apples and 
Pears are planted at double the ordinary 
distances apart, and rows of dwarf-spreading 
bush Apples or Pears are planted alternately ; 
these again have rows of Kentish Cob nuts or 
Filberts planted between them, and Gooseberries 
or Currants in the intervening spaces. Under 
this system good crops of some of these fruits 
are ensured in all seasons, and as Gooseberries 
are mostly gathered green, the shade, while 
protecting them from frost, does not injuriously 
affect them. The Black Currant is also in great 
request for preserving purposes. The bush- 
trained Apples, Nuts, &c., are kept down quite 
low, and form open, wide-spreading heads. The 
centres of standard trees are well thinned out, 
but the outer young wood is left tolerably thick, 
forming a regular umbrella-shaped head, and 
the crops they bear amply testify to the suit- 
ability of the practice, Grafting and double 
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Turquoise-berried Vine. 


grafting of approved market sorts are largely 
practised in this district, and on our strong, 
clayey loam, resting on ragstone foundation, 
the trees attain large proportions, their stems 
being more like those of forest trees than of 
ordinary fruit trees. Cherries thrive best in 
the lighter soils on the elevated portions of 
hillsides.—J. G., Maidstone, 





THE TURQUOISE-BERRIED VINE, 
(VITIS HETEROPHYLLA HUMULIFOLIA.) 
Tuts has become near London a universal 
favourite as an ornamental climber or trailer, 
and indeed few ornamental Vines are more 
beautiful than it is in autumn. The annexed 
illustration represents both fruit and leaves 
about half their natural size, but unfortunately 
does not convey any idea of the delicate colour 
of its oblate fruits. It grows well in the shade 
at the end of a cold greenhouse, and it would 
prepeny fruit well out-of-doors, but our 
eathered friends would soon dispose of the 
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berries. It is readily propagated by layering 
and by means of cuttings made of the ripe wood, 
as in the case of the Grape Vine. This Vine, 
we believe, was distributed a few years ago b 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, abhoneh 
it has for many years been known in English 
gardens, 








TOWN GARDENING. 


Pinks (Indian and Japanese.)— 
Hardly anything will be found to stand the 
smoke and dirt of towns so well as these. 
Though really perennials, and having the power 
of being perpetuated by cuttings, they are bet- 
ter raised from seed every year, as even as if 
they would stand the winter they always look 
very straggling and untidy the next year, but 
this trying season nearly always proves fatal to 
them. If you have a frame and want early 
blooms, sow theseed in boxes of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand in March, and prick off and plant out 
as soon as large 
enough; a gen- 
tle heat will cause 
the seed to ger- 
minate more 
quickly and free- 
ly if early in the 
season, but they 
will do very well 
in a cold frame 
early in April. 
They may, how- 
ever, be sown 
out-of-doors in 
April either in 
nursery beds or 
where they are 
wanted to flower, 
with almost as 
good results as 
by the more 
troublesome me- 
thod. Of course 
they will not 
bloom quite so 
early in this case, 
but the diffe- 
rence will not be 
much. Do not 
buy, as a rule, 
cheap packets of 
seed, but go to a 
good shop and do 
not grudge 6d. or 
ls. for it. The 
best double In- 
dian Pinks should 
be obtained, and 
some of the 
finest flowers 
come from the 
Dianthus Hed- 
dewigi and dia- 
dematus classes. 
The Chinese or 
Japanese Pinks 
are single, and 
the new Eastern 
Queen and 
Crimson Belle, 
sent out by 
Messrs. Carter, 
are extremely beautiful. Indeed, in our 
Opinion nothing can surpass these last for 
effect in bedding. They should be treated 
exactly in the same manner as the Indian 
Pinks ; plant out 6in. or Sin. apart, as they 
will not grow quite so freely as in the country, 
and tie up the Mamet to neat stakes. All 
should have a rich soil; good loam enriched with 
some well-rotted manure is about the best. 
Give them a sunny situation. 


Pyrethrums.—There are now two distinct 
classes of this plant, both of which are almost 
equally suitable for the town garden. The first 
is the old Golden Feather, or Feverfew, grown 
only for its elegant yellow foliage, and now so 
largely used in bedding out. The other class is 
grown for its flowers, which are very bright in 
colour and showy. This grows to a height of 
2 ft. or more, and is treated as a herbaceous 
perennial, There are many named varieties now 
to be purchased, The Golden Feather should 
always be treated as an annual. Sow the seed 
in light soil in March or earlier, in a little heat 
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if youcan. Prick out 1} in. apart in boxes, and 
grow on in cold frames or under glass, Plant 
out at the end of May from 4 in, to 8 in. apart ; 
6 in. isa good medium, It will grow in almost 
any soil that is light and rich; while young, 
boxes filled with spent hops in a decayed state 
suit it admirably. When in the beds, keep all 
blooms picked off as they show, for they are any- 
thing but pretty, and take the colour out of the 
leaves. The flowering Pyrethrums should be 
purchased in spring, as roots ; the price is from 
4s. to 6s. per dozen for good named kinds. A 
good selection of varied kinds would be Andro- 
meda, lilac-rose ; Aurora, creamy-white ; Bril- 
liant, rosy-purple ; Candidum plenun, white ; 
Delicatissimum, bright rosy-lilac; Emile Le- 
moine, purplish-crimson ; Fulgens plenissimum, 
rich carmine; Le Dante, shining rose ; Michael 
Buckner, rich rosy-crimson ; Niveum plenum, 
pure white, very double ; Roseum plenum, rosy 
blush; Solfaterre, sulphur, golden centre. 
These are very useful for cut flowers. Give them 
a deep, rich, well manured soil and plenty of 
water, and they are sure to do well. When the 
flowers are dead, cut down the stems and cover 
with a little litter to protect the plants from 
frost. In very bad situations it would perhaps 
be better to divide the plants in autumn, and 








keep them in a cold frame, otherwise do not 
disturb them till spring. 


Snapdragons (Antirrhinums).—These 
should be sown early in spring and treated as 
annuals, as they do not stand the winter well. 
Sow in February or March in a gentle heat or 
sunny window, using light loamy soil, Prick 
off into boxes, and plant out in May. If sown 
any time in March, and kept growing, all will 
flower the same year, but the earlier they are 
started the better. 

Stocks. 

These sweet and beautiful flowers succeed so 
well in the town garden that they should be 
grown by everyone, Nothing seems to stand 
the dirt and smoke sowell. There are many 
varieties, but for ordinary display the German 
or Ten-week will be found most useful. These 
are annuals, and bloom throughout the summer. 
The light soil usually found in town gardens 
suits Stocks admirably, as they do not like a 
damp, heavy, or close soil, and never attain any 
size in such, They are extremely fond of lime 
or mortar rubbish, crushed fine, but though 
the soil is light, it must be rich as well to suit 
them, so work in a quantity of well-decayed 
manure when preparing the beds and dig 
deeply. : 

Sowing.—The seed of the annual kinds 
should be sown as early as possible, as the 
longer time the plants have in which to grow 
before coming into flower the finer will be both 
plants and bloom. Do not forget this, as it is a 
most important point. Seed may be purchased 
in many different colours, and if sown and kept 
separately, one or more fine parti-coloured beds 
may be had; but in most cases a packet of 
mixed seed, costing 61. or ls., will suffice, and 
many dozens of plants may be raised from such 
apacket. The best soil for seed sowing is about 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
rather less of the latter, perhaps. The pot or 
box must have plenty of broken bricks or crocks 
for drainage, as if this point is not carefully at- 
tended to, the plants are very apt to go off just 
at the surface of the soil, especially in the early 
part of the season. On this place a thin layer 
of moss or spent hops, and then place the soil, 
sow the seed thinly ; to this end wide boxes are 
better than pots. When sown early, a frame 
with a gentle heat of 60° is the best place for 
the seed-pan, but a greenhouse or sunny window 
will do, andsby the end of March it will be safe 
to sow in a’cold frame ; but always sow early 
if you can. Keep the box close to the glass and 
in as much light as possible after the seedlings 
are well up, though, when young, they must be 
shaded from hot sun. 


Transplanting.—When the young plants 
get the second pair of leaves, prick out into 
boxes in cold frames or protected beds in 
good rich soil (two parts loam, and one part each 
of leaf-soil and old rotten manure with some 
coarse sand is best now) about 2in. or 31n. 
apart. Here they may remain until it is time 
to plant them out. This should be carefully 
done ; choose cloudy weather if you can, as 
they are very apt to flag badly in sunshine 
after replanting. Give them a thorou h soak- 


ing an hour or two before removing them, and 
take up singly with as much soil round the 
roots as you can get, and loosening or dis- 
turbing the same as little as possible. Plant 
Sin. or l0in. apart, pressing the soil firmly 
about the roots; give another good watering, 
and if the sun shines hot and strong within a 
few days afterward, they must be shaded. In 
planting discard all the extra tall and strong 
growers ; these will generally be found to 
have long, coarse, and forked roots instead of 
a nice tuft of fibrous ones; such plants always 
turn out single flowers, whereas the aim of 
the gardener is to have only double ones. 
These are mostly rather small and compact 
growers, and such only should be planted. 
It is the practice of some to leave the plants 
growing in not much soil, and rather cramped 
at the roots in pots or shallow boxes until the 
flower-buds show, when they can easily be 
distinguished, the single ones having long 
pointed buds, with four equi-distant cracks or 
marks down the sides, and the double ones full, 





round, crumpled-looking buds. This is a very 
good plan, though the plants may suffer a little 
by being cramped and removed after the flower- 
buds show, a thing always to be avoided with 
nearly everything, but we have known very 
fine plants that were so treated ; to avoid injury 
as far as possible, put the plants in their 
places as soon as ever the difference in the 
buds can be seen. 

Situation.—The bed for Stocks should have 
an open and airy position, exposed to the full 
power of the sun, The plants should be plen- 
tifully watered in dry weather, especially when 
coming into bloom, and each should be sup- 
ported by a neat stake to prevent its being 
blown about by winds. Treated thus, German 
Stocks are, in June and July, a sight not often 
seen, 

Virginian Stocks.—Where there are no 
conveniences for early sowing under protection, 
the Virginian Stocks are useful ; these are hardy 
annuals, and may be sown out-of-doors in March 
or April. But these are not nearly so fine as the 
German; in fact, not to be compared with them. 
Ten-week Stocks may be sown out-of-doors in 
protected nursery beds at the end of March, 
but, like the German, they are the better for a 
little care and early sowing. 

The Intermediate Stock.—This is a 
great favourite, and produces larger heads of 
bloom than the German, and is biennial. The 
seed should be sown exactly the same as described 
above, but in August or September, and the 
plants should be pricked off and potted singly 
if possible, and kept through the winter in a 
cold frame, then planted outin spring. These 
should be put wider apart, as they are larger 
growers. If sown early in spring these will 
flower in the autumn, The Emperor and Queen 
Stocks are perennials ; they are very fine, but a 
town winter generally kills them. The Brompton 
Stocks, too, are fine ; they are biennials, like the 
Intermediate. 

Sunflowers.—We cannot say that these 
are at all beautiful, but they are very effective, 
in a manner, and whatis more, they will grow 
and do anywhere. They will, of course, grow 
and flower much finer in a deep and rich soil 
than in a poor one, for they are terribly greedy 
things, and can scarcely be overfed. Sow the 
seed out-of-doors in March or April, thin out, 
and transplant if needful. We used to have 
these and Marigolds come up all over the place 
by thousands in spring, self sown, and where 
they have once got a start, they will do the 
same; and these self-sown plants always do 
better than any others, 

Verbenas are too well known to need com- 
ment. It is difficult, if not impossible, to keep 
these through the winter in a town, the only 
way being to get a few strong cuttings struck 
early, and potted off singly, and well established 
before winter. The shoots produced by these 
are taken off in spring and struck in heat. 
Old plants taken up from the borders inevit- 
ably die, and pots or boxes of young cut- 
tings taken in September, as is usually done, 
generally perish also; so that you must either 
get a few strong young plants in 5-in. pots 
to keep through the cold weather and take 
euttings from in the spring, or purchase afresh 
every year. If the former plan is followed, 
the cuttings should be growing when taken off, 
about 3 in. long, and March or the early part of 





April is the best time. Put them pretty thickly 
in light soil in pots or boxes (leaf-mould and 
sand rather rough is as good as anything for 
soil), and place in a gentle, sweet hotbed of 
about 70°. When rooted, admit air, and pot 
off singly when ready ; or they may be planted 
3 in. apart in cold frames or pits, with a glass 
or calico covering, and be left there to harden 
till planting out time. But, unless when dis- 
tinct colours must be had, and if a little heat 
can be applied, we recommend the use of 
seedlings, as they are, ~when well grown, so 
much more vigorous in growth and flower than 
plants from cuttings. Geta packet of mixed hy- 
bridised seed from a good firm, and sow it as early 
as possible ; if later than the middle of March, 
the plants will be behind the other bedding 
things. Sow thinly in well-drained boxes, 
using leaf-mould and sand in rather a rough 
state, not sifted, only lumps picked out, and 
left loose and rough on the top. Place ina good 
bottom heat of 70° or 75°, and keep close till 
the seeds have germinated ; they must then be 
kept close to the light, not be over-watered, and 
have a fair supply of fresh air. As soon as the 
plants form the second pair of rough leaves, 
pinch out the points beyond, and when they 
shoot again prick off singly. It is better if they 
can still have a little heat, though they will do 
at this stage if pretty strong in a cold frame. 
Keep close for a few daysand then admit plenty 
of air. Plant out where required in May. They 
would do rather better if potted separately 
when fit, and grown on till planting-time in 
small 3-in. pots. These plants are rather par- 
ticular as to soil, and will not do wellina damp, 
cold, and heavy material. They delight in a 
free, rich, light soil, into which their long, deli- 
cate, and fibrous roots can easily penetrate, 80 
that the best material they could have would be 
a light, sandy, and peaty loam, mixed with a 
good proportion of leaf-mould and some old 
manure. If you cannot get peaty loam, mix 
one-third or half of good sandy peat with it. 
The bed should be deep, at least 18 in., and well 
drained. But good Verbenas can be grown 1n 
any wholesome light soil if it is enriched with 
plenty of leaf soil or well rotted manure. From 
1 ft, to 18 in. is quite close enough for strong 
plants, and when they begin to grow the shoots 
should be well pegged down with hairpins or 
hooked twigs regularly, so as to cover the beds 
with an even mass of foliage and flowers. Thus 
treated, we have had beds of Verbenas in which 
not an inch of soil was to be seen, all one car- 
pet of rich green leaves, and the foliage in turn 
almost hidden with immense trusses of flowers 5" 
and any one can do the same. A great deal has 
peen said and written about Verbenas in pots, 
but they are a great deal of bother, and do not 
grow half as well as in beds, at least that is our 
experience, and in a town especially we know 
they will not do any good in this way. 


Zinnias.—These are now far superior to 
what they were some years ago. They are now 
really handsome flowers, especially the double 
ones, and the colours, though not brilliant, are 
glowing and intense. Sow in March or the 
first week in April in a good, rich, light soil, 
and place the box either in a cold frame or very 
gentle heat. Prick off singly and pot when fit, 
the main thing being never to let the plants re- 
ceive a check in any way. Do not over-water, 
as they are liable to damp off at the collar. 
Plant out in May in deep rich soil, and when 
they grow, tie up to neat stakes. They must 
have a sunny situation. These have one great 
advantage over most other annuals, viz., that 
the flowers, instead of soon fading, continue in 
beauty for weeks without in the least deterio- » 
rating.—B. C. R. 


ES 





Mildness of the Season.—In a garden 
near Esher Station, Surrey, December 1!, was 
picked a bunch of Violets, Primroses, Polyan- 
thus, and Cowslips, and the lowest the thermo- 
meter registered on the nights of December 9 
and 10 was 42° and 45°, and on June 9 and 10 
last, 40° and 45° showing it was colder in June 
than December.—¥. H. 8. rm 


As an instance of the mildness of the 
present season, I might mention that I have 
during the past week picked flowers of Blue 
Nemophila from autumn-sown seed. Prim- 
roses and Violets are in bloom in many gardens 
| about here.—W., Christchurch. 
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growth Cranberries require flooding, but more 
especially should this be done when they are 
coming into flower; the water should never be 
allowed to get below the side board. These 
beds were so arranged that the water from one 
pipe served the whole by allowing it to pass 
from one to the other, there being only a Grass 
walk of 6ft. wide intervening. It is astonish- 
ing how long Cranberries will keep on bearing 
without any additional outlay. Some of these 
beds which I renewed had been fifty years 
under constant cropping, and Cranberries are 
very profitable, realising readily 5s, per gallon. 
Those who contemplate forming beds ought first 
to consider where a good supply of water can be 
had from ; then, selecting a light airy position, 
but still not too exposed, have a bed of the 
required width excavated to the depth of 5 ft., 
and puddled with clay sufficiently to hold 
water ; secure a waste pipe, say 3in. below the 
top of the bed; when you require the water 
higher this may be easily done by placing some 
clay around the pipe to the required height. It 
ig most essential not to allow the water to 
become stagnant. Do not plant too thickly, 
because for a few years they grow rapidly, and 
if crowded do not bear freely. The variety 
most suitable to grow is the American Cran- 
berry (Oxycoccus macrocarpus) lately figured in 
GARDENING. A. H. 


House and Window Gardening. 
OYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE AS A WINDOW 
PLANT. 

Ler ‘t be known for the benefit of those imme 
diately interested in the culture of plants in 
rooms that there is at least one of the interesting 
family of Orchids that may be easily and satis- 
factorily grown without the aid of a heated 
glass structure during the winter months. The 
species of Lady’s Slipper here mentioned is as 
easy to grow as many of those soft-wooded sub- 
jects which form the chief delight of the small 
grower, and with ordinary care will last in good 
health in the same pot for years. The plant 
when doing well forms a mass of lance-shaped, 
leathery foliage, of a fresh bright green, and 
which may be as easily sponged and kept free 
from dust and other impurities as those of the 
India-rubber. It is therefore an easy matter to 
keep it clean and in good health, and I should 
add that washing the leaves, provided that the 
operation be carefully conducted, cannot be too 
frequently performed, as if the pores get clogged 
with dust, the foliage assumes a sickly hue, and 

the roots get into an inactive state. 

During the winter season a warm dwelling- 
room suits it well, and if properly treated it 
will, at the beginning of the winter, just when 
flowers of any kind are most welcome, com- 
mence to throw up its curiously formed blooms, 
which, in the dry air of an apartment, last a 
long time in beauty. The roots are fleshy, and 
liable to decay when either too much water is 
given or drainage is not so free as it should be. 
At the same time the soil must be at all times 
maintained in a moist state, so that in the case 
of this plant waterings should be light and often 
enough to prevent the compost from quite dry- 
ing out, and I need scarcely add that when the 
plant is making its growth in the summer much 
more water will be needed than when it is in a 
state of comparative rest, although I should ob- 
serve that the resting process so often mentioned 
in connection with Orchid culture does not apply 
to the Lady’s Slipper, which quickly loses it# 
freshness and vitality if the soil is allowed to 
become and remain dry for any length of time, 

From the end of May to the middle of October 
there is no better place for this plant than a 
cold frame or handlight in a north aspect, the 
comparatively cool and moist atmosphere being 
just whatis favourable to a healthy development 
of crown and foliage. Where, however, such 
accommodation does not exist there need be no 
hesitation in retaining the plant in the dwelling 
all through the summer months, placing it in a 
light position, and frequently, in fact daily when 
the weather is hot and parching, sprinkling over- 
head with clean water. Asbefore stated, a plant 
will last some years in the same pot without 
needing to be shifted, but should the grower 
find that his specimen has attained sufficient 
luxuriance to warrant its removal to a larger 
receptacle, let him take a pot one size larger, fill 
it half full of drainage, laying thereon some 
Sphagnum Moss, and re-pot in a compost of 
fibrous peat, mixing therewith a little Sphagnum 
and small pieces of crock. Keep the crowns 
well up above the level of the pot, and press the 
soil in firmly, but gently. J. CoRNHILL. 

Byfleet. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


THERE is no fruit so acceptable during winter 
for tarts as Cranberries, yet how seldom de we 
see them grown, a circumstance which may 
arise from a mistaken notion that they are 
difficult to cultivate, or from an idea that build- 
ing tanks in which to grow them is expensive. 
The finest Cranberry beds in the kingdom, 
perhaps, are at Ashburnham, in Sussex ; yet 
their construction is most simple. They were 
formerly fish stews, originally about 12 ft. wide ; 
some Oak stakes 3in, square were driven into 
the ground 2ft. from the side, and on these 
were nailed l-in. Oak boards to the depth of 
1Gin. The bottoms of the beds were formed of 
brick-bats, in order to allow the water free 
access to the roots. The best soil for Cran- 
berries is peat and leaf-mould with a good 


THE VAPOURER MOTH. 
(ORGYIA ANTIQUA.) 


Tux caterpillars of this common little moth 
are sometimes abundant, and they are then 
very destructive to various plants in gar- 
dens, shrubberies, and orchards. Though they 
do not confine their attentions to any particular 
kind of plant, they are especially fond of fruit 
trees, Limes, and Roses. There is not, unfortu- 
nately, much that can be done towards destroy- 
ing this insect; the eggs are not sufficiently 
conspicuous to make it worth while to search 











Vapourer Moth. 


for them. The caterpillars are best destroyed 
by picking them off the plants they are feeding 
on, or spreading a large sheet or cloth under the 
trees or bushes andshaking or kno.:king the cater- 
pillars into it, when they can be easily collected 
and killed by pouring boiling water over them. 
Search should also be made for the female moths, 
which differ very much from the males in 
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O<torpillar of the Vapourer Moth 





supply of sand; rough peat ought to be put 
over the bricks to keep the soil from getting 
amongst them, During the early stages of 






general appearance and habits ; having no wings, 
or only the smallest. rudiments of them ther 








are quite incapable of flight, and their move- 
ments being very sluggish, they are very easily 
caught when found ; but as they are of a dull 
greyish-brown colour, it is not very easy to de- 
tect them. The males can be caught in a com- 
mon butterfly net; they may frequently be 
found flitting about even in the brightest sun- 
shine in search of the females. Of course the 
earlier in the season the moths can be caught 
the better, as it is very desirable that as many 
as possible should be destroyed before they 
have had opportunities of pairing ; and if a few 
females can be killed before they have laid their 
eggs, the number of caterpillars will be much 
less, There are several broods of this insect 
during the summer and autumn. ‘The eggs laid 
by the females of the last brood do not hatch 
until the following May, and the first brood of 


|moths make their appearance in June; 


and from that time to the end of September or 
the beginning of October there are several 
broods. The moths are most commonin August 
and September. The caterpillars are exceedingly 
curious and beautiful, being ornamented with 
tufts of hair, which vary very much in appear- 
ance on different parts of their bodies, When 
fully grown they spin round themselves a cocoon 
of silk mixed with hairs, within which they be- 
come.chrysalides. The caterpillars, when fully 
grown, areabout 14 in. long ; they vary very much 
in general colour from 
blackish to pale greyish - 
blue and white. Their 
bodies consist of twelve 
joints, of which the 
first three, the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and last each have a 
pair of legs; on each 
joint are several tu- 
bercles, from each of 
which springs a tuft 
of long greyish hairs, in 
addition to which, on 
either side of the first 
joint, is a tuft of long 
hairs directed forwards; 
these hairs vary con- 
siderably in length, and 
are much thickened at 
the tips. The fifth 
joint is furnished with 
two similar tufts, one 
on either side; and 
the eleventh joint is 
provided with one of 
the same description on 
the centre of the back 
inclined backwards. The 
fourth and following 
three joints have on 
the back of each a thick 
short brush of hairs, 
which are all of the 
‘ same length and gener- 
ally white or yellowish in colour, but sometimes 
they are grey, reddish, or nearly black ; between 
each of the brushes is a transverse black line on 
the back. 8.8. 
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THE COMING WEEKE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 27.—Pointing over herbaceous borders 
and the spaces among bush fruits; sowing Carrots and 
Radishes under glass; putting young Pelargoniums into 
their flowering pots; putting in Vine eyes in pit, and 
plunging them in fresh leaves ; putting in another fore- 
ing of Strawberry plants, Mint, and Tarragon ; washing 
Stephanotis and Camellias ; syringing Azaleas for thrips, 
using 5 oz. of soft soap to a large potful of water ;, thin- 
ning plantations ; beginning to prick over Asparagus 
and. 

Dec. 28.—Digging shrubbery borders; sowing 
Radishes, Cauliflowers, and Lettuce, in orchard house ; 
also sowing Syon House Cucumbers ; potting a few old 
Caleeolarias to ‘make large plants for conservatory ; 
extra-covering Celery ; filling up bins in potting shed 
with manure, leaf-soil, and loam ; putting a layer of ashes 
in cutting pit in which to plunge cutting pots ; pruning 
bush fruits. 

Dec. 29.—Putting in Fuchsia cuttings and plunging 
them in pit inheat ; making edges ready for turf where- 
ever the latter has got worn or died away ; extra cover- 
ing ssed,Potatoes : giving large tree Mignonette a layer of 
manure as a top-dressing ; making a bed in a frame for 
Carrots ; getting in cow manure for Roses. 

Dec. 30.—Putting in a few Petunia _cuttings and 
plunging them in bottom-heat ; putting in cuttmgs of 
Crotons and plunging them in bottom-heat ; put & g in 
another batch of Asparagus and taking out first crop ; 
hardening off first batch of Lilacs now in ull flower, 

Dec. 31.—Putting steck plants of scented Verbenas 
into heat for cutting; planting some young Gooseberry 
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placing them in pits, keeping them cool and dry, and 
giving them plenty of air; putting Musk into heat, and 
Mignonette on the back shelf of a cold Vinery; looking 
round Hollies and Conifers, and dashing a little gas-tar 
against them to keeping off rabbits; cutting down 
autumn-struck Heliotropes, to induce them to break ‘be- 
fere potting them off ; pruning pillar Roses. 


January 1.—Digging land for Onions; sowing Par- 
sley ; also Sweet Peas by hedze side; shifting Nemophi- 
las into 6-in. pots; cutting Alicante and Lady Downes 
Grapes for bottling; putting in cuttings of Justicias, 
Chrysanthemums, and Heliotropes; also some White 
Currant cuttings ; putting Forget-me-nots in heat and 
keeping them at 50° at night; also Seakale, Asparagus, 
and Rhubarb ; giving creepersin conservatory border a 
watering ; tying up frame Lettuces as required. 


Glasshouses. 
Bedding Plants.—Dahlias, Gladioli, &c., 


trees ; also a bed of Peppermint ; shifting Pelargoniums, lion, 
Nectarines—Pitmaston Orange and Downton. 
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White Champagne, and Whitesmith. 













Peaches—Karly Louise, Early Grosse Mignonne, 
Royal George, Bellegarde, Noblesse, and Bar- 
rington.  Pears—Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Beurré d’Amanlis, Flemish Beauty, Brown 
Beurré, St. Michel Archange, British Queen, 
Beurré Superfin, Beurré Hardy, Fondante d’Au- 
tomne, Autamn Bergamot, Beurré de Capiau- 
mont, Comte de Lamy, Seckel, Swan’s Egg, 
Beurré Diel, Durandeau, and Pitmaston Duch- 
ess. Plums, dessert—Jefferson and Kirk’s; 
kitchen—Karly Orleans, Victoria, Pond’s Seed- 
ling, and Autumn Compéte. In order to avoid 
such pressure of work in spring, let all 
manure aud soil wheeling be finished, stakes cut 





should be stored in convenient places beyond 
the reach of frost; and this should also be care- 
fully excluded from structures containing bed- 
ding plants, which should always, if well rooted, 
be kept as cool and quiet as possible, as it is 
by no means advisable to encourage growth in 
the absence of light and air. Nothing, how- 
ever, is so injurious to bedding plants at the 
present season as damp; every possible care, 
therefore, must be taken to prevent drip from 
the roofs of such houses or pits which may con- 
tain them. All dead and decaying leaves, &c., 
must be removed whenever necessary, and every 
opportunity taken which the state of the 
weather may afford to admit fresh air, to render 
the plants as hardy as possible. During dry or 

















and pointed, labels made, and trees that require 
it relabelled. Nails can be eleaned, shreds 
cut, bunches of matting for tying, and small 
twigs for laying in the new shoots of wall trees 
—these, together with other jobs that will 
suggest themselves, may all now be done by 
way of forwarding operations when the busy 
time arrives. When the air is dry and free 
from frost open the fruit-room ventilators for an 
hour each day. All decayed fruit should be re- 
moved forthwith, and it may be worth while to 
wipe over the finer Pears with adry cloth, in 
order to ensure their better preservation. 
Easter Beurré and Ne Plus Meuris, two kinds 
of Pears on which we depend for supplies in 
January and Febraary, are sometimes so specky 
and subject to mould, that without thus drying 





frosty weather, get, as soon as possible, some 
manure prepared, ready to be applied to the 
flower beds and borders 
as soon as the spring- 
flowering plants and 
bulbs are removed. Any 
work that can be done 
that will forward opera- 
tions in the spring or 
summer, when one does 
not know what to turn 
to first, should now be 
attended to. The exhi- 









they would fail to keep at all. 













bitor of florist flowers 
will have plenty to do 





in preparing his stands 








and boxes in which the 























































stands or trays are con- 
veyed to the exhibition ; 
they may be painted 
and varnished, stowing 
them away when dry 
where they can be kept 
free from dust. Labels 
may be made and 
painted. Some persons 
like towriteondry paint, 
but wet paint is best, 
and the labels may be 
painted a second time 
before they are used. 
Sticks may also be pre- 
pared of various lengths and thicknesses ; paint 
them green, and then dry them and tie them up 
in bundles ready for use. Pegs for layering 
Carnations and Picotees may also be cut out of 
any branches that may be most convenient. 
Beech and Hornbeam are amongst the best for 
this purpose. Failing these, wire, about the 
diameter of that used for ladies’ hair-pins, an- 
swers well, 
Fruit. 


In this, the last calender of the year, it is but 
natural that notice should be made of those 
fruits that have in spite of bad weather been up 
to the usual average, both as regards quantity 
and quality, andthough as a matterof course the 
remarks about to be made only apply locally, yet 
they may serve generally as some slight guide 
to the inexperienced who may be contemplating 
fruit tree planting. At least the trees named in 
the list will possess the merit of hardiness, and 
no kind is mentioned except those which have 
given a fair average crop, and which are of pass- 
able quality. They are as follows: Apricots 
—Musch Musch and Moorpark. Apples, des- 
sert—Devonshire Quarrenden, King of the Pip- 
pins, Court of Wick, Cellini, Margil, Ribston 
Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, Cockle Pippin, and 
Lemon Pippin. Kitchen Applensst ped Suffield, 
Hawthornden, Golden Noble, Blenheim, Lord 
Derby, Yorkshire Greening, Wadhurst Pippin, 
Kentish Fillbasket, Wellington, Warner’s 
King, London Pippin, Winter Colmar, and 
Hambledon Deux Ans. Gooseberries—Red 
Warrington, Companion, Rough Red, Rumbul- 











Bowl of Chinese Miniature Trees, 























Raspberries should be planted ; for this 
fruit the ground should be wel enriched by 
digging into it a good dressing of manure pre- 
vious to planting; existing plantations of this 
fruit should be pruned and tied, and, where 
stakes are used, renewing such as are decayed ; 
few crops require, or will better pay for a 
liberal use of manure than Raspberries. Even 
old plantations of them that have become weak 
can frequently be brought round by enriching 
the ground and otherwise bestowing on them 
judicious cultivation. One of the principal 
things to be observed in the case of the Rasp- 
berry is never to use a spade amongst them; the 
greater portion of the roots lie near the surface, 
and if the spade be employed in digging, quanti- 
ties of them necessarily get injured ; even fork 
culture should not be too deep. 


Vegetables. 

Endive and Lettuce.—Plants of these in 
frames and under hand-lights or bell-glasses 
should now be well attended to, giving them 
plenty of air when the weather is mild, but 
guarding against their getting wet, as they are 
less likely to suffer from severe frost, when the 
soil in which they are growing is dry on the sur- 
face, than they otherwise would be. When 
frozen, those in frames should have a mat 
thrown over the glass when the sun comes upon 
it, as the effects of being suddenly thawed are 
most disastrous. Hand-lights and bell-glasses 
ought to be similarly protected on the south side 
by means of litter or evergreen branches stuck 
in the soil, so as to screen the plants, Lettuces 
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at the foot of south-walls may be protected by 
placing boards before them ina slanting posi- 
tion propped up, so as not to allow them to 
touch the plants. Endive covered with boards 
for blanching should, during frosty weather, be 
completely covered over with several inches of 
litter, for, if frozen, they will decay. 


Celery.—Care should be taken that Celery 
is not subjected to much frost, or it will not 
keep so long, however firm and solid the variety 
may be; for covering material the common 
Brake is a good material where it is plentiful, 
or stable litter may be used ; but whatever is em- 

loyed will be found much more effectual if not 
in absolute contact with the tops of the Celery. 
To prevent this, take somestout pieces of old Pea 
sticks and push them down in the rows between 
the plants, then take some of the longest and 
straightest of the Pea sticks, or such as have 
been used for Runner Beans, and tie them 
lengthways to the upright sticks a few inches 
above the tops of the Celery ; on these place the 
litter or other material, letting it hang well over 
the sides like thatch ; this will be the best way 
of protecting it from frost, and costs little more 
in additional labour than simply placing the 
material upon the tops of the Celery. 

Broccoli is frequently saved from being 
killed in severe frost by the slight protection 
afforded by laying old Pea sticks down mode- 
rately close upon them, as these break the full 
force of the cutting frosty wind. During severe 
frosts, or when there is an appearance of snow, 
cover Parsley with shutters or boards, if no 
frames are at hand, not allowing the covering 
material to absolutely touch it. 





Chinese Miniature Forest Trees.— 

A correspondent asks how these wonderful little 
trees are produced by the Celestials, and as I 
have had some success in the process myself I 
will describe my lessons and experience in the 
art accurately from notes taken at the time. On 
Christmas Eve, 1870, a family gathering took 
place in the house of a friend of mine, who had 
travelled a good deal in China and Japan, and 
the conversation turning upon Genghee horticul- 
ture, my friend was desta a little Oak tree 
he had seen 59 years old and 3 in. in height. An 
incredulous smile from all present irritated my 
friend to such an extent that, summoning a 
Chinaman, or boy (you can never tell whether a 
Chinaman is 10 or 100), he explained at some 
length the subject of the conversation. The 
pagan child looked up with that bulbous vacuity 
of countenance which inspires implicit con- 
fidence, and remarked, ‘‘ Allee light ; Johnny 
sabe. Give Johnny one piece olange (Orange), 
lilly buck Acorn.” He was supplied with an 
Orange and an Acorn from the hoard of one of 
the junior members of the family, and in stoic 
silence set to work. He cut a hole the size of a 
shilling in the Orange, and cleverly extracted all 
the pulp and juice. This empty skin he filled 
with some Cocoa-nut fibre, fine Moss, and char- 
coal, just stiffened with a little loam ; into this 
he stuck the Acorn, in about the centre of the 
Orange peel. He repeated the process with 
another Orange and a Bate stone, and remarked, 
‘* Settee olange topside windel,” and the Oranges 
were put on the window-shelf in vases, and the 
heathen Chinee relapsed again into unconscious- 
ness. For some weeks, when he thought no one 
was looking, he would creep into the room, and 
gently. water the Oranges through the hole he 
ad cut, and carefully sprinkle the surface that 
he could get at with wood ashes. At the end of 
about four weeks the trees appeared above the 
soil in both cases, and at the same time roots 
were pushed through the skin of the Orange. 
Johnny was delighted, and carefully razed the 
roots flush with the Orange skin (which curiously 
did not rot), and every week he would cut the 
roots off close to the peel. The plants became 
about 4 in. high, and then stopped, becoming 
gnarled and twisted like a veteran Oak and Palm. 
At the end of two years and a half the pagan 
was satisfied ; he finally cut off the roots, which 
were now } in. thick, and produced a most 
lovely effect, mottling the Orange peel, and 
having painted the ends of the roots black, he 
varnished the whole, and declared the growth 
finished. He was right; the trees never grew 
again, but until 1878 were quite healthy, and 
great curiosities. One morning Johnny recurned 
to the land of the sun, and with him disappeared 
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the Orange ‘‘ plantation.” My friend started 
another pair, but without success, until, at my 
suggestion, he placed an Acorn anda Date stone 
into thumb pots in peat and loam. This was in 
July, 1879; every six weeks he turns the plants 
out of the pots, or rather I doit for him when 
in the way, and we: pinch off the roots on the 
outside of the pots, and re-plant the trees. 
Though not such a success as the China boy’s 
Oranges, they are nevertheless well matured 
little Oak trees, 5 in. high (the Date died last au- 
tumn), and I hope they will live for many years 
tocome. A different plan I have pursued with 
considerable success is as follows: I obtained a 
wide-mouthed jar, and suspended from a card 
placed over the mouth an Acorn, so that it only 
just touched the water. It speedily grew and 
threw out roots, and whenever the roots got 
3 in. long I shortened them all back. The tree 
became about 4 in. high and stopped, becoming 
quite matured and old. It was suspended from 
the mouth of the jar by copper wires, and the 
ends only of the roots were kept in water toa 
depth of about 14 in. It subsequently died in 
the possession of a friend, who let the water 
touch the stem, and so killed it. I hope these 
directions may prove useful to any of your sub- 
scribers taking up this extraordinary form of 
horticulture. —GIROFLE, 








GLASSHOUSES & FRAMES. 


ARDISIA CRENULATA. 


TixosE who have a warm house at command 
should not fail to grow this plant, as it is ex- 
tremely useful at this time of the year for 
window, table, or conservatory decoration. It 
is best propagated by means of seed, which 
should be sown early in the year, so as to geta 
long season’s growth, The latter end of January 
is a good time, but a temperature of 65°, with, 
if possible, a little bottom-heat, is necessary to 
get them up well. As soon as the young plants 
are large enough to handle, prick them out in a 
pan and tranfer them before they commence to 
crowd each other into small pots, using a nice, 
free, light compost, consisting of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat in equal parts, adding to ita 
good dash of silver sand. ‘The Ardisia revels in 
heat and moisture when growing, but does not 
attain to a sturdy development, unless exposed 
to the fullinfluence of light. The best place for 
this plant is a shelf in a stove or warm house, 
where it not only gets the benefit of every ray 
of light, but where it at the same time enjoys on 
favourable occasions a tolerably free circulation 
of air. By the end of August, if the plants 
have been well attended to, they will have filled 
24-in. pots full of roots, and may then be kept 
somewhat cooler, and may be wintered if so 
desired in an intermediate house. The follow- 
ing year they may be shifted into 44-in. pots and 
treated as before. By the end of the summer 
each plant will have formed a little standard 
crowned with dark green foliage, and loaded 
with bright red berries, and presenting an ex- 
tremely neat, fresh, and cheerful appearance. 
The next year they may be shifted into 6-in. 
pots, but the most useful size is 44-in. ; there- 
fore, a little seed should be sown every year. 
There is also a white-fruited variety, which de- 
mands the same treatment. J. CoRNHILL, 
Byfleet. 








Anemone Robinsoniana.—I know of 
nothing more exquisitely lovely than a fully- 
expanded patch of this beautiful flower on a 
bright spring morning. It is a rare British 
wild plant ; I know of its occurrence in Nor- 
folk and Essex, and I believe it has also been 
found in Kent and Sussex. It has long been 
cultivated in the Oxford Botanic Garden and in 
a few other choice collections, and may now be 
had at most of the hardy plant nurseries, but 
was practically unknown to the general public 
till a few years ago, when Mr, Robinson found 
it growing wild, and, struck with its marvellous 
beauty, so frequently spoke of its charms, that 
it became a general favourite. —H. C. 


Pelargonium Comte de Morny.— 
This, although an old kind, is one of the best of 
zonals for small beds, inasmuch as it is of a 
close, compact habit and very floriferous. The 
colour, too, is peculiarly soft and pleasing, and 
serves to tone down the more brilliant kinds, 


For pot culture it is very suitable, more 
especially for late autumn decoration.—J. B. 


The Fennel-leaved Fern.—I think 


“*J.C., Byfleet,” is mistaken about the name 
of the above. 
semblance to Fennel is Asplenium viviparum. 
—Srran, Potternewton, Leeds. 


The Fern which bears most re- 





“The Garden Annual.”—This book is 


now ready, and may be obtained at all Messrs. 


Smiths’ stations, throughall booksellersand news- 
agents, and fromnurserymenandseedsmen, price 
ls. Those who have sent orders for the book, 
accompained by remittances, are requested to 
note that it has only been completed a day or 


two ago; should any delay in getting copies 
occur it must be put down to the difficulty of 
getting the number required printed and bound. 
Orders for the whole of the first large edition 
were received before a copy was fissued to the 
trade, andanother edition goes to press this week. 
There will be a separate well-bound edition at a 
higher price for the convenience of those who 
wish to preserve the volume or have to use it 
much, 

Variegated Jacob’s Ladder (Pole- 
monium ccruleum variegatum).— This fine- 
foliaged plant is not so much used for flower 
garden decoration as it should be. For a row 
near the front of a ribbon border, or surrounding 
a small bed, it is the prettiest plant I have seen. 
It grows from 6 in. to 12 in. high, and the 








leaves are thrown out from the centre stem; 
they are light green and white in equal parts, 
and in form they are as delicate and handsome 
as any Fern frond. Icall attention to it now 
because its beauty in summer greatly depends 
on how it is treated during the cold season. It 
will live throughout the winter if left in the 
ground, but when the fresh leaves appear in 
spring, they are generally deficient in colour as 
they come green, and want the fine variegation 
which is their principal attraction. To avoid 
this, and retain all their delicate lines, it is 
necessary to lift the plants at the present time 
and place them in pots, when they should be 
wintered ina cold frame. The soil in which 
they are potted should be very light, and they 


Robinson’s Anemone (A. Robinsoniana). 


must be kept just moist, but neither wet nor 
dry, until spring. Old plants generally emit a 
number of small crowns, from which the plants 
are increased. They should be taken off in 
March, and potted singly in small pots, when, 
if kept close and moist in a frame, they root 
quickly, and form healthy plants for turning 
into the open ground early in May.—H. 

Geranium Lord Giffard.—Those who 
may not have this variety should add it to their 
collection. Itis an excellent bedder, the flowers 
being crimson-scarlet with a clear white eye, 
habit good, ana flowers as freely produced as 
one could well desire. When I state that it is 
highly recommended by Mr. Cannell as possess- 
ing exceptional excellenee, I can scarcely say 
more in its praise.—J. C., Byfleet. 
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prepare his rocery as would suit his own fancy, 
as I think no one could give a definite plan for 
such a small Fernery, only I would say that 
in making it the rougher the work is performed 
the more picturesque it will look. Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris, Asplenium nigrum, A. Ruta- 


ANSWERS TO QUHRIHS 


3871._Violets in Winter.—It is very 
unusual for Violets to lose their leaves owing to 
such trifling frosts as we have had up to this 
Probably the snow which fell so heavily 








time. \ 
not long since has brought about this loss of |muraria, Allosorus crispus, Ceterach offici- 
leafage. It will be well to give the plants a /|narum, Blechnum spicant, Polypodium dryop- 

teris, Polypodium alpestre, Selaginella spinosa, 


top-dressing of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, which 
would be better than ashes, and if this be put 
with sufficient thickness about the roots and 
crowns, fresh shoots will be early encouraged. 
We found that Violets (Russian), the Czar, 
Victoria Regina (single), and the old double 
blue, Blandyanum (double blue), Belle de 
Chatenay (double white), and the Neapolitan 
stood last winter well, but the Double Queen 
of Whites and Marie Louise suffered a great 
deal. No doubt it arose less fromthe severity of 
the winter than from lack of sunshine to mature 
and harden the crowns and foliage.—A. D. 
3872.—Roses not Flowering.—With 
several large plants of Gloire de Bordeaux, a 
Rose that does not bloom, it is worth con- 
sideration whether it would not be well to rebud 
them on the best clean wood with other kinds 
that would probably flower freely enough, and 
make good robust growth if worked on such ro- 
bust stocks. As no information is given as to 
whether the trees are budded as standards or 
are on their own roots as bush plants, it is all 
the more difficult to advise. This is a very com- 
mon fault of those who ask for special informa- 
tion, but do not give some simple, but important 
particulars. Select next summer some good 
clean growth, and bud upon it any kinds pre- 
ferred, putting some half dozen buds of one kind 
upon each plant.—D. 
3875.—Foxgloves.—It would appear that 
some kind of fungus or mildew must be affect- 
ing your Foxglove plants, as the complaint 
of the leaves turning black is an unusual one. 
We find our Foxgloves are in luxuriant health, 
the leaves green and vigorous, althcugh trans- 
planted but recently. In your case all depends 
upon the condition of the hearts or centres of 
the plants. If these are gone the plants will 
be useless for next summer, or should they 
throw up late side shoots these would give 
but small spikes of bloom, We sow Foxglove 
seed under glass in April, and get the young 
plants pricked outdoors when strong enough. 
These make splendid bunches of leafage, and 
do not suffer from the weather in any way. 
If you are apprehensive of losing your plants 
where they are, it would be well to relift 
them and lay them in a sheltered spot until 
March, and then replant where they are wanted 
to bloom. 
3876.—Insects Hating Ferns.—The in- 
sects that attack your Ferns are no doubt 
woodlice, as these at this time of the year will 
feed upon any vegetable substance they can 
find, but would probably leave Fern fronds at 
another time of the year for more acceptable 
diet. If it is not these, then there must be 
some grub or slug about, but it is most probably 
the former. They are difficult to catch, unless 
specially sought for, as they feed only at night, 
and often if a light appears curl up and become 
almost invisible. They may often be found in 
the day beneath pieces of tile or slate, and 
may be trapped beneath halves of Potatoes laid 
on or about the plants.—A. D. 

3864. Covering a Vine Border.— 
Covering the Vine border with hot manure a 
this season was an unfortunate mistake. The 
young spongioles near the surface were injured, 
the leaves gave way, and the fruit shrivelled. 
If the temperature of 60° to 70° named is the 
night temperature, it is full high for this season 
of the year. Now the leaves are gone the tem- 
perature should be lowered to 50f, or even less, 
and in future use a little fire in spring, instead 
of having to fire so sharply in autumn. All 
Grapes should be ripe now.—E. H. 

3873.—Holes for Fruit Trees.—Your 
friend is right; the holes should have been 
made larger and the soil well worked. In point 
of fact, I would rather, if the case had been 
mine, have trenched the ground all over 20 in. 
deep, cultivated the surface a few years, and 
then laid it down again to Grass. I do not like 
planting young trees in old orchards unless this 
matter is well attended to.—E. H. 
3758.—Ferns for Miniature Fernery. 

—‘*C, B.” wishes for a list of Ferns suitable 
for a small Fern pit. I would advise him to|A. D. 


Polypodium vulgare. The following are larger 
and stronger-growing varieties, retaining their 
fronds more or less through the winter until 
new ones begin to shootup: Lastrea emula, L. 
Filix-mas, Polypodium Filix-foemina, Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare, S. v. var. crispum, S. Vv. var. 
laceratum, S. v. var. marginatum, S. v. var. 
multifidum, S.v. var. polyschides. It may not 
be out of the way to remark that by fastening 
up pieces of turf to the walls, a good variety of 
seedling Ferns may be expected, especially of 
the Scolopendrium tribe.—T. Lowe, Penketh. 
3885.—Pruning Climbing Roses.—We 
should prefer to leave any systematic pruning of 
climbing Roses till the spring, when if any injured 
or other useless growth needs removing it may be 
done. The best time for this would be about 
the end of March. Climbing Roses, however, 
require to be very sparsely pruned as a rule. 
The robust shoots often made should be tied in 
and preserved, and only just shortened back. 
The weak shoots that will perhaps produce no 
flowers may be taken out altogether, as this 
will help to strengthen the remainder. Although 
the shoots need not now be pruned, they will 
be all the better if tied up neatly, and will suffer 
less from frost. The chief danger from frost to 
newly-planted Roses lies in the roots and the 
collar, or stem just out of the ground. A little 
protection with some litter will be of great 
service. 
3886.—Plants for Hanging Baskets.— 
Very much depends upon the temperature in 
which hanging baskets are to be kept in advising 
as to the best plants to fill them, and certainly 
no baskets should require to be filled more than 
twice in the year, say in spring and autumn. 
The Ferns used should be small, such as Pteris 
gerrulata and tricolor, Adiantum cuneatum 
and gracllimum, and Davallia Mooreana and 
bullata, both creeping kinds. Of other plants, 
the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, creeping scarlet 
Tropeolums, Torenia asiatica, several Mesem- 
bryanthemums, Petunias, and Heliotropes make 
good summer plants. For winter, Epacris 
gracilis and herbacea, Echeveria retusa, Vinca 
elegantissima, variegated Myosotis dissitiflora, 
Iberis correefolia, Lithospermum prostratum, 
Aubrietias, and Alyssum saxatile are all hardy. 
—A. D. 
3882._Keeping Frost from Ever- 
greens.—All kinds of trees that are growing 
in soil that is wet and cold must have of necessity 
much more difficulty in maturing and ripening 
the season’s growth than where the soil is dry 
and warm. It isan evil that is inevitable from 
the situation. In such case, growth that is un- 
ripe and sappy will suffer very much from severe 
frost, whilst growth on trees or shrubs of the 
same kind in a better position will not be injured 
in the least. If the shrubs were lifted in April 
and slightly elevated, it would check the growth, 
and perhaps that would become well hardened 
ere the winter setin. The next best thing to 
do is when severe frost sets in to draw the heads 
of the Bays and Laurels together with stout 
cord and give the protection of afew bast mats. 
These. however, should be put on only when 
severe weather promises, and be removed as soon 
as danger is over. Perhaps we may have no 
more such dangerous winters for several years. 


3883,—Lilies and Forget-me-nots.— 
In carpeting a bed of Lilies with Myosotis dis- 
sitiflora itis not absolutely necessary that the 
carpet plants should be removed each year. This 
Myosotis is usually good for two years if the 
first. plants are seedlings. The Lilies should, 
however, be planted deep, thatis, quite 9 in. be- 
low the surface, as the Myosotis will pretty well 
exhaust the soil toa depth of 6 inches. We 
should prefer to remove the carpet plants every 
autumn, refork the surface, at the same time 
adding a dressing of rotten mapure and leaf soil, 
and replanting seedling plants for a carpet. If 
ordinary care were exercised, we fail to see how 
the Lily bulbs would suffer. All depends upon 
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suppose no forcing 
what can be done with sun-heat obtained from 
early closing in the afternoon, 
push in March, 
atmosphere. 
fine days, shutting up early in the afternoon, 
IE more than one shoot starts away from each 
joint, 
bunch of fruit to each shoot. 
rod about 15 in. from the glass, and tie down 


the banks of a pond would 
they grow quickly and soon afford a good deal 
of shelter. 
and in addition plant two or three tall standard 
Weeping Willows in the hedge ; 
low hedge will be both a useful and a pretty 
feature. 
sionally, and their trimmings be turned to some 
useful purpose.—E. H. 


ing of salt and soot. 
well it requires a good brick pit with artificial 
heat, either hot-water pipes or flues, for top-heat 
in addition to the hotbed already advised. I 
should also add sufficient water must be given 
to keep the bed from becoming dry ; the tempe- 
rature may range 
Penketh. 






the depth at which they are planted.— 
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3874.—Pruning and Training Vine.— 
The young Vine being required toefruit next 
season, and purchased for that purpose, is doubt- 
less well ripened. 
in good turfy soil, and the stem, if any part be 
exposed, should be covered with dry litter, 
thatching the roots also with the same. 
cane should not 
or if its permanence is of more consequence than 
a heavy crop of fruit the first season, then it 
will be better to cut it back more or less, 
according to its 
bunches 1t may 
third to a half will perhaps suffice. Just before 
the sap rises—say 
back towards the 
the bottom eyes break well. 
young cane round on the hand till it snaps often 
hastens the breaking of a sluggish 


It is no doubt also planted 


If the 
be well ripened its whole length, 


strength and the number of 
be desired to take—from a 


in February—bend the cane 
front of the house to make 
Twisting the 


ine. 
will be attempted beyond 


As the buds 
use plenty of moisture in the 
Ventilate early in the morning on 


remove the weakest; only leave one 
Train the main 


the fruiting laterals as they require it, drawing 
them down gently at first, or they may snap off. 
When they have extended two leaves beyond 
the bunch, nip out the point of the shoot, and 
pinch out the points of all sub-laterals when 
one leaf has been made. 
much will appear in the ‘‘ Calendar ” to meet 
your case. 


During the spring, 
Read and think.—E. H. _ 

3862. Hedge for Garden.—Willows on 
not be unsightly ; 
Plant the golden Willow thickly, 


then the Wil- 


The Willows may be cut back occa- 


3725.—Forcing Asparagus.—Make up 


a good hotbed of leaves and stable manure in 
order to have a nice gentle heat. 

retain heat longer than manure, 
mix them where both can be ebtained. After 
turning the bed 
place on about 
year-old roots are the best for forcing, provided 
they are well grown. 


As the leaves 
it is well to 


over to let the rank heat out, 
4in. of good rich soil, Four- 


Cover rather deeply with 


he same kind of soil, and give a light top-dress- 
But to grow Asparagus 


from 60° to 65°.—T. LowE 


3885. Pruning Climbing Roses.— 


«A. W. 8.” does not give the names of the 
climbing Roses. 
them alone until March, when cut back to a 
vigorous eye, thinning out all weakly and 
misplaved shoots. 
April and then only sparingly, 
placed ripe wood intact, cutting away the rest. 
The frost having nipped the ends of the shoots 
will not matter, but Teas and Noisettes should 
be covered up in severe weather. H. P.’s 
will not harm. 
manure at the roots.—W. WALTERS, Burton-on- 
Trent, 


If Hybrid Perpetuals, leave 
If Teas, do not prune until 
retain the well 
Give both a good mulching of 


3878,—Camellias from Cuttings.—It 


ig now too late to strike Camellias; the pro- 
per time isin August just as the wood matures. 
The cuttings should be taken from the young 
free shoots of the current season’s growth, cut- 
ting them to three joints, and leaving the two 
terminal leaves. Prepare some 6-in. pots by 


filling them to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, covering the same with rough peat, 
and filling quite to the rim of the pot with fine, 
well-sanded, fibrous peat, tapping the pot down 
sharply onthe bench, so that it settles firmly 
into place. Give two moderate waterings at an 
interval of an hour or so, when the cuttings 
are inserted, and having allowed the superfluous 
moisture to drain off, place them in a cold 
frame on an ash bottom, or on slates or tiles, so 
that worms cannot enter. Keep the frame close 
for a few days and then give a little air every 
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3962.—_New Potatoes.—Will some one give me a 
list of new Potatoes that came out in the year 1880? 
also their habit of growth and their table quality ?— 
G. B. C. 

3963.—Roses in Pots.—I have two Roses in pots— 
one Gloire de Dijon, the other a dark one which I can- 
“not name. Both are Briers and small. The first made 
only a few buds during the past season ; the other made 
fairly good shoots, which I cut back in autumn. I have 
them in a warm greenhouse, and they are now breaking 
well. The temperature is seldom or never under 50°. 
What treatment should I give them to get them to flower 
next year?—J. R. 8. , 

ee ee Nese | Roses.—I had some Gloire de 
Dijon Roses, standards, planted last spring ; they only 
bore two or three flowers, but made strong shoots about 
Sin. to 14in. long; how far must they be cut back ? and 
when is the time? I also planted last month some 
climbers of the same species on the front wall of my 
house, south-west aspect ; they have four to five strong 
shoots 20in. to 38in., Must they be trained straight 
up or in fan shape? and when and how must they be 
pruned ?7—A. K. aw 

3965.—Maggot on Cabbage.—My garden soil is 
full of small white maggots which eat all the roots of 
Cabbage, Sprouts, &c. Can any reader suggest a 
remedy 7—CABBAGE. 

3966.—Lime, Soot, and Salt for the Kitchen 
Garden.—I have a garden about 18} rods. I have just 
put 14 cwt. of salt;on it. Will someone be kind enough 
to tell me if lime and soot will be of any service to the 
ground, as [ want to get some good Potatoes. If so, 
what quantity should I want?—C. B. 

3967.—Weeds on Lawns.—My lawn appears to 
have been originally sown with very inferior seed. it 
has gradually got worse and worse, and is now foul with 
all kinds of weeds. Of course, to redig and sow with 
good lawn seed would be the best way to get rid of the 
nuisance, but is there no way I could kill the weeds, &c. ? 
Would raking well with a strong iron rake, spreading 
sulphate of ammonia on it, letting lie till spring, then 
again raking, sprinkling good lawn seed, and slightly 
covering with good soil be likely to do any good ?— 
E. W. C. 

3968.—Banksian Roses not Flowering.—Four 
years ago I planted two Banksian Roses against a west 
wall; they made good wood, but have not flowered. 
What can I do to them 7—AMATEDUR. 

3969.—Cropping a Garden.—In my garden, which 
is a deep light loam, I purpose devoting about fifteen 
rods to early Potatoes and Brussels Sprouts. I shall now 
have the ground trenched and a good dressing of manure 
worked in between the top and second spit, soot and 
lime being mixed with the manure in filling the barrows. 
When the Potatoes are planted the ground will be 
forked, and a dressing of guano given to the Potatoes in 
rows 2ft. apart, the Brussels Sprouts being sown early 
and planted between the rows of Potatoes after earthing. 
Will this be good practice? and what quantity of guano 
will be required for the fifteen rods? Would it do good 
to give a slight dressing of soot after the Potatoes are 
up before planting the Brussels Sprouts? Is brine from 
a bacon-curer’s good for crops? and when should it be 
applied ?—ENQUIRER. 

3970.—Summer Snowflake (Leucojum estivum). 
—I have some seed of this; which is the proper time to 
sow it? and what is the best after treatment for it ?— 
INQUIRER. 

3971.—Melons and Figs.—I wish to grow these in 
a greenhouse heated with hot-water pipes. I should be 
glad to know if they would fruit if grown in pots and 
trained up the spars? Any information concerning the 
above would be appreciated.—T. G. 

3972.—Pruning Clematis.—Will some one inform 
me what is the best time, and more particularly the 
best mode of pruning back a Clematis? Mine is a rather 
large single star-flowered kind, not one of the new large 
flowering sorts. It grows very luxuriantly, makes a great 
deal of wood, and spreads very widely, so that if one cuts 
out any of the large woody stems, one does not know how 
much space will be laid bare, andif the young wood is 
cut back, I lose in the spring the pretty sprays of 
flower 3 ft. or 4 ft. long; howis this to be avoided ; and 
yet the plant kept within moderate dimensions?—A 
PUZZLED AMATEUR. 

3973.—White Worms in Soil.—Will any reader 
tell me what I can use to destroy numbers of very small 
white worms which I find in the mould at the roots of 
my Maiden-hair Ferns? They cause the fronds to 
wither and die.—FoORGET-ME-NOT. 

3974.—-Rhododendrons.—I should fell obliged if 
some one would give me a short list of the best kinds 
of Rhododendrons, and the kind of soil and situation 
required to induce them to flower well.—G. B. B. 

3975.—Pancratium carribbeeum.—I have several 
bulbs ofthis, and should be glad to know the proper 
treatment at this time of the year. Mine are rotting off ; 
they are in a greenhouse at a temperature always at 60° 
or 65°.—MALDEN. 

3976.—Building a Greenhouse.—Having seen 
the remarks of ‘‘G. 8S. C.” on this subject, and that he 
now offers to give fuller particulars, I write to ask you 
for such information as would enable me to judge of the 
cost. Perhaps he could tell me what it ought to cost 
per each item for a house, span-roof 15 ft. long, 9 ft. 
wide, 8 ft. high, but only » ft. at the sides, including 
brickwork of 8 in. I prose sinking the path in the 
centre 3 ft.; in fact, making a forcing pit in which I 
could grow Cucumbers or Melons. Being an amateur 
carpenter, I should like to do the work myself.— 
C. C. OLDFIELD. 

3977.-Newly Planted Roses.—The Roses we get 
from the nurseries are often very deficient in root and 
fibre. Should not this modify the rules for pruning in 
the spring following the autumn planting? My Roses, 
fresh bought and planted in the autumn of 1879, did not 
flower well or grow last summer, though well fed. I 
pruned the vigorous ones rather long, as the books 
direct. Should I not have done better by cutting them 
back more severely in March?—S, L. 

3978.—Heating a Wardian Case.—I have a 
Wardian case which I have tried to heat, the apparatus 
simply consisting of 14-in. tin piping going through the 
case, and being heated by a lamp, the globe fitting in a 
tundish outside the case. The pipe is perfectly air- 
tight, so that the fumes cannot escape, I cannot get it 


above three degrees of the ordinary temperature, and 
the Ferns of late are dying off and looking black.— 
NOVIOE. , F 
3979.—Dwarf Hyacinths.—Will ‘W. B.” who 
writes in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, No. 81, about dwarf 
Hyacinths of the sort which ‘‘ feather” from Holland, 
kindly say where they are to be got ?—K. M. 
3930.-Canary Seed for Producing Room 
Plants.—I have been told that by sowing Canary seed 
one can very quickly obtain pretty pots of green for the 
room. I shall be much obliged for some information 
how to manage it.—P M. Ff. ee 
3981. — Hastening the Decomposition of 
Manure.—Would any reader inform me if there is 
anything that will hasten the rotting of stable dung 
without diminishing its manurial properties.—A. B. W. 
3982.-Planting Fish Pond in Fernery.—I 
have an exotic Fernery about 10ft. by 8ft., with a small 
but irregular-shaped fish pond, 8in. deep and about 
18 ft. superficial in extent. I want to introduce some 





aquatic flowering plants and fish. Would any reader 
kindly inferm me how many and what sorts of each are 
the best and most effective for the purpose ?— 
MEROATOR. 

3983.—Best Show Chrysanthemums. — Will 
some one tell me the names of twelve of the best show 
Chrysanthemums in cultivation?—W. J. 








HOME PHTS. 





Singing Mice.—I have heard and seen 
singing mice, but do not know that they are in 
any way trained or offered for sale. It is sup- 
posed that the little animals which show the 
musical peculiarity merely do so because suffer- 
ing from some painful physical defect, but it is 
not obvious to the ordinary observer. The 
music is like a sort of whispering, monotonous 
melody, muchas the bagpipes would make if heard 
at along distance. In both the cases where I have 
met with these mice it was in rather old houses, 
where there were good runs in the walls and 
behind the skirting. I shall be interested to 
learn that such mice are offered for sale.—A. D. 

Parrot with Sore Throat.—Not having seen 
any remedy given for the above, I would suggest feeding 
her with bread and milk, and giving Hemp and Canary 
seed sparingly. My experience is that parrots do not 
care for Indian Corn, even boiled as it should be for an 
hour. I have a parrot of this year who is perfectly 
healthy ; her food consists principally of boiled milk and 
bread, and when the warm sloppy mess is given her, she 
makes the best meal of the day.—R. H. 

Parrot Poisoned with Parsley. — Whilst 
travelling this year I met a lady whose valuable parrot 
had died from eating Parsley. The cook, wee re 
previously warned of its effects, gave her some, and she 
died in a few hours, having vomited some of the herb.— 


Canaries with Long Nails.—Very carefully 
clip just the tips of the nails with very sharp small 
scissors. Great care must be taken not to cut too much 
off to make the nail bleed, or it will lame the bird. The 
best plan is always to keep two or three rough stones at 
the bottom of the cage ; the constant hopping upon them 
will keep the claws properly worn down.—P. 

Changing the Colour of Canaries.—I have a 
very pale yellow canary, and I have heard that cayenne 
pepper would make him a darker colour; is it true? and 
would it do him any harm ?—MERVYN. 

Insects in Birds.—I have a Virginian nightingale 
(Cardinal Grosbeak) which seems to be greatly troubled 
by insects of some sort or other, and thought of sprink- 
ling him with Keating’s Insect Powder, but I fear hemay, 
in ‘‘teasing” his feathers, peck at the powder, and 80 
poison himself. I should be obliged if anyone can, from 
his own experience, give me some information on the 
point.—MYRA. 

Budgerigar Losing its Feathers.—My cock 
Budgerigar in two days lost nearly all the feathers off his 
head, also anarrow line of them from between its shoul- 
ders, The complaint appeared to begin there, and the 
bird appeared unwell about a week previously. Is there 
any cure? He appears to search for something in the 
sand ; he has both yellow and silver sand; would gravel 
be safe to give? It is fed on Millet, Canary, Plantain, 
and fresh Grass.—M. B. A. 

Parrot Mopish.—TI have “a parrot which used 
to talk well, but lately it has gone off talking and sits and 
sleeps nearly all day. He takes his food well, which 
consists of Canary and Hemp seed, with sopped bread. 
Can any one tell me what course to pursue to make him 
more lively and resume talking ?—H, K. G. 








AQUARIA, 


_Plant for Small Aquarium.—Would some one 
give me the name of an aquatic that would do well in a 
small indoor aquarium? I have tried Vallisneria and the 
Cape Pond Weed, but they do not succeed. Also where 


. one procure a small self-acting fountain for same ?— 





INOW READY. 


GARDEN ANNUAL, 


Almanack, and Address Book 
For 188l. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; 
strongly bound with leather back, 2s. 





This will be the most complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte- 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad, THE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANAOK, 
and AppRESs Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared, TH GARDEN ANNUAL may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen at Is. per copy. It contains, 
among other matters, the following, viz. :— 
Almanack for the Year 1881. 

Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 
or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
Month. 


A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery- 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 


The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britaln and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
the Counties. 


Names of the principal Country Seats & Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with those of their Owners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 


Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom 


The New Plants and other Novelties of the year 
offered by the Leading Houses in the Trade. 


New Plants, which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies, 


Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 
Draining and Fencing Tables. 


Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 
Measurements. 


Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 


Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 


Money — Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 


rices of Contract Work—Fencing, Draining, and 
Well-sinking Tables 


Weather Tables and Warnings, Reports, Rain 
fall, and Temperature. : 


Postal Guide. 


Stocking an Aquarium.—I have in my greenhouse, | Horticultural Societies and their Secretaries, and 


which has a south-west aspect, a large vase (earthen- 
ware), 2 ft. in diameter at the top, and originally in- 
tended to be used as a flower vase, and has now two 
gold fish in it. I wish to stock it. Will some reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED advise me how to proceed ? 
i nab ne plants in it, in fact, nothing but the two fish. 

Cement for Rockwork.—Portland coment may be 
changed to any colour you like. Lamp black will make 
it black, yellow ochre will make it yellow, and if 
“R. 8. W.” went to any good colour shop, they would 
supply him with colouring matter to any tint he may 
wish.—FERNDALE. 





Dates of the Principal Shows for 1881, 
Obituary 


PRICE ONE SHILLING ; 
strongly bound with leather back, 2s. 





“THE GARDEN” OFFICE: 


37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Vou. IL—No. 95. 
WINTER GARDENING IN EUROPE. | 


Few people are probably aware that whilst 
our own gardens are denuded of their | 
greenery and flowers, and whilst we are 
shivering with the cold, there are, within 
twenty-four hours’ ride of our own shores, 
Deautiful gardens of Palms and Aloes, and | 
in our climate other tender plants, in which 
reigns almost summer weather. We allude | 
to Riviera, Nice, and other places in the 
south of France. To give some idea of 


what the gardens there are like in winter, | 


we reprint a portion of some letters written 
to us about this time last year, by a gentle- 
men staying in the South of France :— 
“Tam writing by a window wide open in 
the hot sunshine and under a bright blue 
sky. 1 look through the window, and I see 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 


|ing to its 


| coachhouse. 





that huge Cactus, the Prickly Pear, full of 
fruit, four large 





1881. 


high, with their Dates hanging down in huge 
bunches on their red stalks. Do youremem- 
ber a plant of Bougainvillea glabra, which 
you showed me in your stove, proudly point- 

its flowers, few in number, in com- 
plexion pale? _I saw it yesterday covering a 
It really made me for a few 
moments feel faint and ill with admiration. 
A mass of roseate beauty, with a tinge of 
mauve or blue—all flower (or rather bracts) 
—scarce a leaf to be seen. For two or 
three days it has been so hot in the sun 
and so cold in the shade, that I have felt, 
now and then, like the pain roti which we 
have at breakfast, and which is sometimes 
gent toasted brown on one side, white on 
the other, and untouched by the fire; and 
at the present the sky is overcast, and a 
gentle rain is falling (in every clime some 
rain must fall), but the air is so mild, and 


fresco ? 














PRICH ONH PENNY. 
REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


parasol at night, and expect to see an 
Umbrella Pine in the morning. Very 
abundant and very beautiful in the Riviera 
are these Umbrella Pines; but what would 
you say to the Araucaria excelsa, the Pine 
of Norfolk Island (of which I remember an 
admired specimen about 8 ft. high in your 
conservatory) growing up a great tree al 
How you would delight in the 
Magnolias, 30 ft. in height, with their ver- 
milion seeds gleaming among the grand 
foliage; the graceful Pepper Tree, with its 
Acacia-like leaves, and its red clustering 
berries, and the Acacias themselves, longi- 
flora and many others, large as your Labur- 
nums, and covered with their yellow flowers. 
How astonished you would be if I could 
take you into the city of Nice and show 
that, which is perhaps the fairest surprise 
of all, the row of Palm trees with Oleanders 
in alternation 
(the former la- 





specimens on one 
leaf, and close by 


den with Dates), 


























a Lantana, with 
its gay red and 
yellow flowers, 
occupies @ space | 
about 14ft. in | 
height by 10ft. in 
breadth. Some 
of the upper 
branches ave 
left the wall and 
are drooping 
over an Orange 
tree laden with 
golden fruit. 
Next to this 
there is an Ar- 
butus (which 
ripens its Straw- 
berries so tho- 
roughly here 
that the tree 
must no longer 
be called Unedo; 
eat one and you 





which extends, 
































| with a graceful 












































sweep from the 





Promenade of 












































will want no 






































more, because 




















they are good 























the English by 
the sea to the 





Place of Massena 
| (so named in 
| honour of the 

marquis, who 

was born at 

Nice), and end- 

ing with the 


noble specimen 
of Eucalyptus, 
which, though 
only planted fif- 
teen years ago, 
has a trunk and 
branches such as 
would not be 
seen on our for- 
est trees in Eng- 
land in less than 
fifty or sixty 
years. Havin 
you in Nice, 
































for food, both 




















must take you 






































preserved and 
au  natwrel)—a 
great tree full 
of blossom; and 
beside it the 











up to the Castle, 

































































A WINTER GARDEN IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 





Japanese Med- 
lar, also showing 
abundant promise of fruit. If I go into 
the gardens of the hotel I find the Datura, 
with its beautiful white bells; Roses 
Lamarque, Homére, Bourbon Queen, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, the Old Monthly, and other | 
Chinas, such as Fabvier and Cramoisie 
Supérieure, Safrano, Gloire de Dijon, &c., 
(in other gardens I have twice seen Chro- 
matella or Cloth of Gold); the Heliotrope | 
flowers freely and perfumes the air ; Plum- 
bago capensis covers great bushes with its 
blue-grey blossoms ; Acacias and Abutilons 
are here in profusion ; and there are Violets 
and Carnations, Zinnias and Pansies, Hs- 
callonias and Veronicas galore. The Poly- 
galas and Chorozemas, which you English 
tie out in pots, and coddle under glass, and 
take to exhibitions, grow here to any size 





you please; and the Palms, which you put 
on your dinner-table, are great trees 15 ft. 


\ 


‘lively, you may plant 


and show you, 
as we mount the 
hill, the wonder- 
ful Aloes, grow- 








the foliage so refreshed, that the garden 
looked this morning as our gardens look 
on a dull morning in early June. This 
garden, and the grounds about it, are 
formed by alluvial deposits, brought by the 
rivers and mountain streams, and they are 
protected on the east, north, and west by 
the hills, which form a crescent round 
them, or, to use an illustration more con- 
genial to your taste, an horseshoe with the 
toe turned towards the north; so that we 
of the suburbs seem to live in one vast 
garden, or rather in a series of gardens, 
dotted here and there with picturesque 
villas, many-coloured, having their walls 
white, their roofs red, their jalousies green 
(Shakespeare says that jealousy is green), 
and so fertile that, if your tempera- 
ment is sanguine and your imagination 
the stick of an old 








ing anywhere 
andanyhow, and, 
though their inflorescence is over, assuring 
us by their giant stalks, long enough and 
strong enough to hold a salmon, how glori- 
ous their beauty has been. And as we 
reach the summit, what a panorama! Let 
the old man point out the house in the Rue 
de Smollett, in which resided the author of 
‘Humphrey Clinker ;’ and let him show 
you the home in which Garibaldi was born; 
and try to sympathise with the Frenchman’s 
pride when, looking eastward over the sea, 
he tells you that the speck, which on a fine, 
clear day you may discern, is Corsica, the 
pirthplace of Napoleon! But these sur- 
prises are incessant. Palms, encircled by 
red and white Roses, and by scarlet and 
yellow Nasturtiums ; the blue flowers of the 
Plumbago intermixed with the crimson 
blooms of the Bignonia; the exquisite 
Dahlia imperialis (truly an empress among 
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the flowers) nearly reaching the window of 
a second floor; the Locust tree covered with 
fruit-blossoms; the Tobacco tree with its 
yellow tubes; all the flowers I named 
above, and many others, which, as yet, I 
have not seen. Can we wonder that such 
titles as ‘Hotel de Paradis’ should be 
selected by the happy innkeepers of Nice, 
or that the people generally should hold as 
an article of their creed (Nicene) that the 
place of their habitation is La Baie des 
Anges? It is no fault of theirs if some of 
the visitors, especially those who come here 
that they may gamble at Monaco, suggest 
very different and less refined associations.” 











TOWN GARDENING. 


Miscellaneous Plants for Outdoor 
Culture, 


Among hardy plants, the ordinary German 
Tris, or Flag, as well as the wild English yellow 
one, is about the best for town gardens, It 
likes a good richloam and plenty of water when 
in growth, and it will do well in either sun or 
shade, The plants flower freely and well, and 
as the blooms open very quickly, look beauti- 
fully fresh and clean. Canterbury Bells, the 
tall Campanulas, Sweet Williams, and other 
biennials should be sown in nursery beds or 
large boxes about July for the next year’s 
flowering,, be thinned or pricked off, and if 
possible, kept in a cold frame during the winter, 
or protected in some way. Or if this cannot be 
done, purchase young plants freshly every year ; 
andeven in the case of perennials, do notattempt 
to keep the old plants after they have flowered 
once, but keep afresh stock coming on. Any 
good rich soil, loam if possible, suits them. 

Delphiniums are very pretty and flower 
fairly well, though the lower leaves have a way 
of dying off which is not at allsightly. The 
old roots may be left out of doors all winter, as 
they die quite down ; the soil for them should 
be very deep and rich, and of rather a holding 
or close nature. Seeds of these sown in July, 
pricked off into cold frames, planted out as soon 
as they begin to grow in spring, or even if sown 
in early spring in a gentle heat, or even cold 
frame, grown along quickly and planted out 
as soon as large enough in deep rich soil, and 
well watered in dry weather, will bloom in the 
autumn. The best kinds to grow are D. for- 
mosum, D. grandiflorum and D. g. celestinum, a 
very pretty variety, and D. nudicaule, scarlet. 
Do not be discouraged if these look small, and 
as if they would never come into flower, especi- 
ally in the early stages. They are a long time 
making up their minds to make a good start, 
but when once planted out they grow with 
wonderful rapidity during the summer. 

London Pride and Creeping Jenny planted al- 
most anywhere, especially on rockwork, do very 
well, and the latter does best in a shady place ; 

it is very pretty for hanging baskets or pots, or 
window boxes. Primroses and Cowslips are 
fine, especially the former ; plant them in good 
rich loam in a rather shady place to do best. 
A plant or two of the former put in good loam 
in a cold frame will produce plenty of nice clean 
flowers early in spring, as good as you could 
get in a country copse or wood, if you give it 
plenty of air when fine and clear, The Ever- 
lasting Pea is very pretty, and as it has an under- 
ground bulb or tuber, and the top dies down in 
winter, it does very well, as, indeed, do many 
plants that do the same, it is such an advantage 
to them to be hidden from the poisonous fogs 
and foul air of the dark days ; so that the Tiger 
Lily, the Turk’s-cap, the common garden white, 
and any hardy Lily almost succeed if planted 
in deep, rich, and somewhat loamy soil. Be sure 
to put a handful of sand round each bulb when 
planting to prevent rotting. 

The wild blue Hyacinth, left undisturbed, 
throws up its bright foliage and flowers every 


_ spring, though the colour of the latter is not as 


brilliant as we see it in country lanes and woods. 
Crocuses do well too in rich soil, and we have 
had very decent Hyacinths out-of-doors, but 
Tulips are more shy. Plant them about 6 in. 
deep, with plenty of rotten manure down be- 
neath, but not touching them; do not let the 


surface of the ground where they are, get hard 
or caked. Marigolds, both the common gar- 
den and the French, are very useful, They 
generally sow themselves, at least the common 
ones do, and the deep golden and orange, almost 
scarlet, hue of some of these is very showy. 
The French are more delicate, and should be 
sown under glass or some slight protection in 
spring. The new gold-striped French varieties 
are really handsome, but we do not recommend 
the African. Do not omit a few patches, at 
least, of the lovely Cyanus, or Corn-flowers. 
Sow the seed in patches or circular rings, with 
the ground beneath them deeply dug and 
manured ; thin out if too thick, and set three or 





four slight stakes round the patch with raflia or 
string tied from one to the other, to keep them 
up. You will have from a 3d, packet of mixed 
seed hundreds, if not thousands, of the prettiest 





flowers imaginable, pure white, white shaded, 
pink, rose, purple, dark and light blue— 
more colours than you would care to count, 

Among annuals nothing beats Mignonette, 
and it grows to all appearance as well in Lon- 
don as in the heart of Kent, It likes a light 
open soil, and will do better in such, if pretty 
rich, than in stiff loam or clay anywhere in the 
country. Give it a warm sunny border. Silene 
pendula compacta and other varieties are very 
pretty and easy to grow; and Venus’ Looking- 
glass and Candytuft are both fine in good rich 
soil, The lovely Convolvulus major, or Morn- 
ing Glory, is a great success ; it luxuriates in a 
very light rich soil, such as old decayed vege- 
table matter. Sow the seed where it is to flower, 
and do not sow in heat and transplant ; it is 
quite a mistake, but do not sow before April. 
The finest we ever saw grew on a little heap of 
old tan at the foot of a south wall in a Ber- 
mondsey tanyard. 

Among bedding things, Geraniums, Calceola- 
rias, Verbenas, Petunias, Lobelia, the white 
Cineraria, or Dusty Miller, are the most successful. 
A great drawback to scarlet Geraniums is that 
they are apt to go white at the edges of the 
flowers, which detracts considerably from their 
appearance, but good cultivation will do much 
to amend this; another fault is that when in 
soil suitable for other things, and especially in 
wet seasons, they are given to make such tre- 
mendous growth at the expense of the flowers. 
The best plan to counteract this is to grow them 
in 5 in. pots, and just sink them, pots and all, in 
the ground in their places. This will check the 
over-luxuriant growth, and induce a free flower- 
ing habit, but you must keep them well watered 
at the root in so confined a space. The Amar- 
anthus, too, is a capital bedding plant of a nice 
dwarf habit, and the colour of the foliage is 
splendid, but it is of not the least use attempt- 
ing to grow Coleus, Alternatheras, Iresines, and 
other delicate things of this class; these seldom, 
especially the Coleus, do much good even in 
pure country air. 

With nearly every kind of plant, seedlings 
are of no use where a number exactly similar 
in height, habit, and colour are required. No 
matter how carefully the seed is saved, there is 
always some slight variation among the plants 
in some respect. For all such purposes, cutting 
plants must be had; but for mixed beds and 
general display, or where a shade or two in the 
colour is not of much importance, then seedlings 
are as good, and indeed we consider them pre- 
ferable for many reasons. If seedlings must be 
used, and some degree of exactness is required, 
grow about half as many plants beyond what 
you really require, and then, if any do not come 
quite true, you can replace them from the re- 
serve bed. B.C. R, 





A New Market.—It may interest your 
readers to know that an effort is about to be 
made, through the medium of a joint-stock 
company or of a limited corporation, to relieve 
Covent Garden market and the surrounding 
streets of the congested traffic, by the establish- 
ment of suburban markets, the first of which it 
is proposed to establish on the main thorough- 
fare between Hammersmith and Turnham- 
green. This would afford accommodation for 
the West End, the southern, the western, and 
the south-western districts on the Great Western 
road, thereby saving the wear and tear of 
horseflesh and other costs of transit to many 
of the Surrey, Bucks, and. Middlesex growers; 
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and at the same time enabling the buyers for 
the north of England and Scotland to avail 
themselves of the railway facilities, and to 
purchase goods when perfectly fresh—in fact, 
upon the day the goods are gathered. As you 
are probably aware, most of the present West 
End supply is gathered on the day previous to 
the market. It is proposed that this West End 
suburban market should not only be utilised for 
the sale of every description of market garden 
and dairy produce, but that on alternate days 
there shall be sold fish and poultry; also, as 
the selected site is so spacious, that markets 
shall be held for cattle to be slaughtered on the 
spot in slaughter-houses to be specially provided 
for the purpose.—H. COLES STATITSCHMIDT, 


Hanging Baskets and Pot-Holders. 
—Among the various forms of these now in use 
is one of the most uncommon—that represented 
by the accompanying engraving. It consists of 
a wooden bowl, supported by narrow steel 
straps, strong, flexible, and elastic, and so con- 
trived as to form a crown or balloon-shaped 
trellis above the bowl over which the plant is 
to be trained. Steel straps of this kind may be 
converted into pot-holders, by which a pot may 
be suspended at any time when it may be 





Hanging Basket for Plants. 


desirable to do so. Indeed, such trellises may 
be made useful in various ways, and they are 
capable of being made of many different 
shapes.—Q. 





HEATING GREENHOUSES. 


Tue frequency of the above heading amongst 
‘* Queries” leads me to suppose that there aie 
many amateurs like myself, who, possessing a 
glass structure and being ambitious of turning 
it to somewhat better account than merely 
keeping alive ‘‘ bedding stuff,” are in search of 
a means of heating it, which, while inexpensive 
and not requiring frequent attention, will enable 
them to preserve a healthy and steady tempera- 
ture not falling below 45° at night, For their 
help, I ask permission to give my experience in 
such asearsh. It is proverbial that purchased 
experience is the most valuable; by this cri- 
terion the history I am about to give ought to 
be worth your readers’ acceptance, though it 
will cost them nothing. Hight years ago I be- 
came the possessor of a greenhouse, with half- 
span roof and glass front, 20 feet long by 12 
feet wide. Before my — occupation it had 
been heated by a brick - flue, but this 
was become old and ruinous, giving exit 
to much smoke and soot; and .the fire-hole 
being out of doors, the keeping up the fire be- 
came a serious matter to an old man in winter 
weather. The whole system received its coup 
de grace at the hands of a groom, who super- 
heated the flue, burning the wood-work and 
destroying all my first lot of plants. My next 
attempt was with a petroleum stove. This I 
found fairly reliable and not very expensive. The 
lamp required filling twice in the twenty- 
four hours, and consumed a gallon of 
oil in three days, but though the  win- 
ter was mild I could never keep the 
temperature above 40° at night, and, either 
from that cause, or from the impure atmo- 
sphere, the plants became unhealthy, and many 
died. With so small a heating power it is im- 
possible, except in very mild weather, to afford 
the plants any ventilation. My next venture 
was to utilise gas, A gentleman of my 
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acquaintance had invented a stove in which gas 
was burned in a cylinder while the air was 
heated by passing through tubes in the cylinder. 
This plan was tried with modifications for two 
winters, but was found both inefficient and ex- 
pensive. The gas consumed cost 5s. per week, 
and the temperature could never be raised above 
40°, while on cold nights many plants suffered 
from frost. I had by this time arrived at the 
conclusion that hot-water pipes afforded the only 
efficient means of heating, and having gas laid 
on, I had an apparatus fitted up which consisted 
of a copper gas-boiler and 44 feet of 4-inch iron 
piping. The cost of this arrangement and fitting 
it up amounted to nearly £20, but I was still as 
far from winter flowers as ever. During the 
hard winter of 1878 the full power of gas was 
turned on for more than three weeks together, 
yet the temperature could never be raised to 
40°, and when the gas bill came in it was found 
that the cost of fuel was over 2s. a day, so the gas 
was dismissed for ever, and the hot-water pipes 
fitted to a coilboiler in a slow-combustion stove, 
and, when the mysteries of feeding and managing 
this stove had been mastered, my long search 
was over and my object gained. My stove was 
made by Messrs. Deard, of Harlow, and cost 
£3 15s. Itis fitted with a hopper large enough 
to hold fuel for twelve hours’ consumption, and 
burns about 14 ewt. of gas coke (costing Is.) per 
week, Its only drawback is that it now and 
then happens that the fuel becomes lodged ir. 
the hopper and so the fire goes out. This is 
prevented by care in breaking the coke, which 
should never be used in pieces larger than a 
hen’s egg, and with as little dust as possible. 
Some mechanical appliance, however, like a 
spiral spring affixed to the cover, would, I think, 
be an improvement; with this apparatus, the 
temperature can be regulated with the utmost 
nicety. During the coldest weather of the last 
winter I could ensure a warmth of 459 at night, 
and, this being raised to 55° by day, allows 
scope for abundance of fresh air, and the plants 
continue fresh and healthy without syringing 
or special care of any kind. To show how much 
pleasure an amateur with little time and less 
skill can derive from such a house as I have 
described, I append a list of plants now in 
flower or ready to expand. 

Chrysanthemums, Show and Japanese, Pelar- 
goniums, Primulas, Cyclamens, Marguerites, 
Corn Marigolds, Browallia elata, Bouvardias, 
Echeverias, Abutilon, Begonias, Coronilla, Poly- 
gala, Boussingaultia baselloides, Hibbertia den- 
tata, Fuchsia splendens, Eupatoriums, Epiphyl- 
lums, Heliotrope, Cuphea, Genista, Imantophyl- 
lum, Oncidium flexuosum, Cypripedium in- 
signe, and Mignonette. After Christmas, the 
house will be kept gay with Azaleas and other 
hard wooded plants, Tea Roses and Dutch and 
Cape bulbs, until, with the returning sun-heat, 
the peeping of Alpine and other hardy favour- 
ites ** long lost to sight to memory dear,” trans- 
fers the paramount interest to the out-door 
garden, and the greenhouse ‘‘pales its in- 
effectual fires” before the coming summer. 

I may add that, in my hands, the gas-coke 
has proved the best fuel. Any kind of caking 
coal is, of course, inadmissible. Anthracite coal, 
though beautifully clean, is expensive, and pro- 
duces too fierce a heat ; while house cinders, at 
least such as are produced by our west country 
coal, are apt, by running into clinkers, to choke 
the draught and give much trouble. Vea 








Trade Catalogues Received.—Messrs. 
Sutton and Son’s (Reading) “Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture”; B. 8. Williams, Victoria Nur- 
series, Upper Holloway, London, N., “ Flower, 
Vegetable, and Agricultural Seeds”; Messrs. 
Carter and Co., High Holborn, London, “ Vade 
Mecum for 1881.” 


Curing Rabbit Skins.,—Get a quart of 
boiling water; put in it as much alum as 
will absorb, allow it to cool, then plunge the 
skin in it for 24 hours. Let the skin get nearly 
dry, and stretch it as tightly as possible on a 
board with tacks or nails. _Make a mixture of 
one-third salt and two-thirds pepper, and rub 
the skin well with it two or three times, and 
allow it to dry. When quite dry rub a very 
small quantity of oil in to make it pliant. The 
pepper should be the strongest obtainable, as it 
‘3 that which cures it—A CoNnsTANT SvuB- 
SCRIBER. 
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VEGETABLES. 





THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


Tus is a tuberous-rooted species of Sunflower. 
Very little instruction is needed “ how to grow” 
this vegetable, inasmuch as even Docks or 
Nettles are weak compared with its rampant 
vigour, and it will grow in any soil or any 
aspect; but for all this it is little appreciated. 
The Potato has furnished so many disappoint- 
ments during the past twenty years or more, 
that we think in bad seasons this might be looked 
to as a substitute. To many it may appear 
inferior to the Potato in nutritive quality, but 
analysis has proved that it is so in but a slight 
degree ; and when properly cooked and prepared 
a dish of Artichokes is very agreeable. When 
Potatoes, in addition to disease and bad quality, 
take to supertuberating, which they frequently 
do,a store of this hardy root becomes invaluable. 
Where the slightest knowledge of cookery exists 





Jerusalem Artichoke in Bloom. 


there can be no difficulty in serving it up in an 
agreeable manner ; and it would bea boon to the 
poorer classes of cottage gardeners if this veget- 
able, and some simple but agreeable mode of 
serving it, were commonly known amongst 
them. As regards cultivation, it is often left 
alone in some bye-corner to take care of itself— 
for it is said that on account of the propensity 
of every little tuber, or small bit of root, to 
grow, it is not easy to get the land clear of it 
when once planted. If systematically culti- 
vated, however, it is as easily and cleanly forked 
out of the soil, when ripe, as the Potato is, but 
the frost will not destroy any of the Artichoke 
tubers that may be left in the ground, or on its 
surface either, as it would Potatoes, The 
Jerusalem Artichoke is an _ extraordinary 
cropper, and free from any kind of disease, so 
that an abundant crop is certain with but little 
trouble in the preparation of the soil, and with- 
out the application of manure—which this 
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Artichoke does not require. The only insect 
that attacks the Jerusalem Artichoke in summer 
is the wasp; when these are plentiful, in a hot, 
dry summer, they will attack the succulent 
stems of the Artichoke, for about a foot above 
ground, in such numbers that if left alone they 
will suck them dry, and kill them in a short 
time. 


Culture.—Although, as before stated, the 
Artichoke will thrive in any kind of soil and in 
almost any situation, yet to grow it well, solid, 
and of a uice flavour, a good deep sandy loam, 
free from trees, is the best. This should be 
well trenched—that is, deeply—in winter, cast 
up into rough ridges, to sweeten and pulverise, 
and the bottom of each trench, as cleared, 
should be forked up with a strong fork and left 
loose ; plant any time in the month of February; 
choose moderate-sized tubers, and place them 
at the bottom of every alternate ridge—that is, 
supposing the ridges to be 2 ft. apart—and place 
the tubers 2ft. apart in each row; tumble the 
ridges down on them with a fork roughly, to be 
hoed or scarified amongst the plants as they 
appear above ground, keeping a loose, healthy 
earth surface amongst them by repeated scari- 
fyings, kc. The tubers will soon grow on and 
take care of themselves; and if subjected to 
deep culture and cleanliness, the Artichoke will 
grow from 10 ft. to 16 ft. high, and produce 
immense crops, such as no other tuberous- 
rooted plant will in our climate. They are at 
their prime for culinary use from the middle of 
October till March. 

They are generally boiled, but they are greatly 
improved in flavour and solidity by steaming 
them—a good handful of salt being placed in 
the water. They are also very good baked, or 
cut into slices and fried in the same way as 
Potatoes; and are also valuable for feeding 
poultry and pheasants. By long practice in 
their culture it has been found best to leave them 
in the ground where they grow till wanted ; 
after being ripe, cut off the stalks a foot above 
ground, in order to know where the rows are, and 
to prevent the wind blowing away the protect- 
ing material, which in winter should be placed 
a few inches deep over the surface. This may 
consist of leaves, Fern, or light litter; and 
should have something placed on it to prevent it 
being blown away by the wind. 

The tubers may be allcleanly trenched out in 
February, casting the covering refuse in the 
bottom of the trenches, the ground roughly 
levelled and planted again in the spaces between 
the previous rows. The Jerusalem Artichoke 
may be advantageously used as a screen in 
summer, to shut out unsightly objects, and if in 
positions where they can get plenty of sun and 
air, good tubers may be had from them. 

When used for this purpose it is not necessary 
to make fresh plantations every year, but simply 
dig up the best of the tubers and allow the small 
ones to remain; if the soil be moderately rich, 
they may be grown in this way for years. 

In open situations it will be often found 
necessary to afford some support to the plants, 
otherwise they are liable to be broken by the 
wind, Strong twine fastened to stout poles 
driven in the ground, answers as well as any- 
thing. Watering or mulching is not required 
except in very poor, shallow soils, when it may 
be applied with advantage. The botanical name 
of the Jerusalem Artichoke is Helianthus 
tuberosus. 8. 















































































Yield of Potatoes.—I planted lecwt. of 
Champion Potatoes last spring, and the exact 
yield was 25cwt. of large eating Potatoes, and 
7 owt. of seed. The ground was newly broken 
up grass land. I have grown the American 
Rose over 1 lb. in weight, and I find them always 
wet in the early season, but if used later on 
they are like flour.—G. H. PRESTON. 


Preserving Turnips in Winter.— 
Severe frost injures the tissues of almost all 
vegetables, and, with one or two exceptions, 
spoils their flavour and destroys their keeping 
properties when thawed again. When Turnips 
are grown in drills, and have room enough, it is 
a good plan to draw a little earth up over the 
roots with the hoe on each side the rows, but 
this need not be done till just before frost of a 
gevere character is expected. This will, in a 
great measure, prevent that alternate freezing 
and thawing that does so much injury, as the 
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plants may be pulled up intact just before. frosts 
sets in, and be laid in shallow trenches, just 
burying the bulbs. They will keep in good con- 
dition for a long time in that way. A few 
should, however, always be stored away in some 
cool place to be at hand in bad weather. 


Harly Peas under Glass.—Unheated 
glass structures, no matter what form they may 
have, are most efficient aids in forwarding early 
produce ; and those who have abundance of such 
conveniences stand in a far better position than 
others whose means are limited. Peas of Tom 
Thumb, Blue Peter, Multum in Parvo, or any 
other of the dwarf growing kinds, sown now 
in boxes or pots, and placed under glass in a 
light position, will yield a good and certain crop 
earlier than could, under the most favourable 
circumstances, be obtained from an unprotected 
border. In the open border I find wire pro- 
tectors to be great conservators of warmth, 
more so than anyone would believe who had 
not tested them side by side with rows unpro- 
tected, and they also, during the early 
stages of growth, which are generally the most 





critical, protect them from the depredations of 
sparrows.—E. H. 

Good Onions.—One of the best cultiva- 
tors of Onions I ever met with invariably grows 
them on the piece of ground which previously 
contained Celery. As the Celery is cleared away, 
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House and Window Gardening. 


a 


Dieffenbachia Picta.—All the Dieffen- 
bachias are extremely handsome plants when 
young and well grown, but as they get old their 
stems become long and naked. The ease with 
which they may be propagated, however, renders 
this defect the less to be regretted; for, imme- 
diately they get “leggy,” they should be de- 
capitated, removing along with the crown an 
inch of bare stem. Insert this in a brisk bottom 
heat ina close, moist, and well-shaded frame 
within the plant stove, or under a hand-light in 
the same situation, and a new stocky plant, well 
furnished with foliage to the root, will be the 
result. Nor does this decapitation finish the 
task of the stem, for if it be kept in the pot it 
will soon emit shoots, those at the top being the 
most prominent, all of which can be taken off 
and treated as cuttings. By cutting the stem 
into as many pieces as there are joints, and 
laying them in sand kept moderately moist and 
in a warm temperature, they soon form plants. 
As window plants in summer, Dieffenbachias 
are very useful, their beautifully variegated 
leaves, together with their tropical appearance, 
rendering them great favourites. For house 
decoration it is not, however, advisable to have 
them in large pots, six-inch ones being suffi- 





the ground is trenched to the depth of 2 ft, or 
thereabouts, according to the 
depth and fertility of the soil ; 
and his ground being a little 
stiff, he adopts the practice of 
throwing the rotten dung from 
the bottom of the trenches to 
the top. In dry, frosty weather, 
when the ground is frozen to the 
depth of 41in, or 5 in,, the frozen 
lumps are beaten to pieces with 
a mattock, and the surface of 
the ground left rough, Atout 
the last week in February or 
the first week in March, accord- 
ing as the weather proves dry 
and favourable, the ground is 
slightly forked over and the 
surface left as level as possible. 
In the course of a week, fowls’ 
or pigeons’ dung is thinly spread 
over the surface ; and should the 
ground be damp, in addition to 
the dung, some charcoal dust is 
added, in order to make the 
ground work as freely as possi- 
ble. The charcoal is also con- 
sidered a fine manure for the 
Onion. Then the manure is 
forked in and the ground raked 
as level as possible. The seed is 
sown in drills 1 ft. apart, and 
they are not divided into beds, 
as it is thought to be a waste of 
ground if provision be made for 
paths. As soon as the plants are 
well through the ground, the } oe 
is used between the rows, and 
any weeds that may have put 
in appearance among the plants 
are removed by hand. As soon as it can be 
done, thinning out is proceeded with, and 
the plants are left from 4 in. to 5 in. apart in 
the rows; and hoeing and hand-weeding are 
continued as often as requisite. Grown in this 
way, fine symmetrical bulbs are formed, with 
but a very slight admixture of a coarse thick- 
necked type, for seed is saved only from the 
best-developed bulbs. When the bulbsare fully 
ripe, they are pulled up, and after lying on the 
ground fora few days they are brought into a 
shed to finish drying. In a wet season they are 
put into a frame or Vinery to dry, or into a 
Mushroom house where a little fire is kept on, 
in order to get them thoroughly dry, as the 
keeping of them entirely depends on this. A 
few are always selected for exhibition purposes. 
In dry weather these are helped with a little 
weak liquid manure, and as the necks begin to 
swell they are pinched by the pressure of the 
finger and thumb, so as to throw the strength 
of the plant into the formation of the bulb, and 
to secure that desired fineness of neck and 
firmness of bulb always so requisite in the 
eyes of good judges on the exhibition 
table, and also for Onions which are intended 
t> be kept through the winter for use in 
soring.—R. 





cient, especially in cases in which they are 


Dieffenbachia picta as a room plant. 


placed within vases. When associated with 
Ferns, Alocasia metallica, and a few other 
plants, within a Wardian case furnished with 
suitable means of ventilation and good drainage, 
and situated in a warm room ina shady window, 
they form beautiful and lasting objects. A 
compost of equal parts turfy loam and fibrous 
peat, together with some well-decomposed 
manure and a little sand, suits the Dieffen- 
bachia perfectiy, but a little extra loam should 
be mixed with the soil for potting such plants 
of it as are destined for house decoration. 


A Good Table Plant.—Casuarina suma- 
trina is a very pretty plant when in a small 
state for table decoration, or the sprays of it 
may be used in many floral arrangements, and 
they are even more delicate in appearance than 
Fern fronds, and the soft green of its thread- 
like growth contrasts well with the deeper 
colour of its stem and older branches. For the 
adornment of cool conservatories this plant is 
well adapted, as it excels in appearance many 
plants grown for the effect their foliage pro- 
duces, and which require a high temperature 
for their proper development.—J. L. M. 


Convolvulus Mauritanicus as a 
Basket Plant.—This Convolvulus makes a 
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beautiful basket plant at this season of the year 
when properly treated. 
plants of it in six-inch pots, and in autumn 
place them in wire baskets filled with Moss. 
Thus situated, the slender branches droop grace- 
fully over the edges of the baskets, and, if 
placed in a light position near the glass in a 
warm greenhouse or window, yield a profusion 
of pretty blue flowers all the winter.—S. C 


Obtain established 








ROSES. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


A sHort account of the recently-held annual 
general meeting of the above society may 
interest those of your readers who grow and 
admire Roses. 


There will be three shows in 1881, viz. :— 
July 2nd, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham ; 
July 14th, at the Botanical Gardens, Sheffield ; 
and in September at the Botanical Gardens, 
Manchester, in connection with the Fruit Show. 
The schedules are most liberally drawn up, and 
give to all alike—nurserymen and amateurs, 
large and small—a fair chance of competing 
for the valuable prizes. 

The Rev. Canon Hole, president of the society, 
will be asked to give a lecture on “ Rose 
Culture” on thé occasion of the provincial 
show at Sheffield. 

The executive committee of the society will 
shortly compile a catalogue of the best Roses, 
giving date of introduction and raiser’s name, 
together with full description as to colour, 
growth, &c. This will be a thoroughly reliable 
work, and it is thought that it may be sold for, 
say, 6d. per copy. 

It was decided to accept the invitation from 
Bath to hold the provincial show there in 1882, 


The funds of the society are in a satisfactory | 
Thee | 


state, the balance in hand being £104. 
secretaries of the society will be happy to give 
any further information to inquiring and sym- 
pathising friends, or I will do so. 


Burton-on-Trent. WILLIAM WALTERS. 





MARECHAL NIEL ROSES. 


THOosE who are desirous of keeping up a good 
supply of cut Roses during the winter and spring 
months should get some standard Maréchal 
Niels, and also dwarf plants of that Rose, to 
grow on for another winter. Maréchal Niel, 
although one of the finest Roses for cutting 
purposes, is, nevertheless, not one of the most 
showy varieties for decoration in pots, inasmuch 
as the flowers hang down, and are hidden, to 
some extent, by the foliage. It is, therefore, 
best as a standard, but it is only in the form of 
cut flowers that I can recommend it. No Rose 
forces better than Maréchal Niel, and its flowers 
are always much admired when used for decora- 
tive purposes. Plants of it potted now willfurnish 
a few flowers during the spring. When June 
comes those that have done flowering should all 
be shaken out of their pots and re-potted, so as 
to give them time to make growth for she 
following winter’s forcing. I have cut fine 
flowers of this Rose at Christmas and on New 
Year’s Day, but that was from plants the wood 
of which was strong and well-ripened—im- 
portant points in the case of Roses that are 
forced early. In order to ripen the wood well, 
the plants should be placed in a warm, dry 
spot out-of-doors, watering very sparingly 
during the months of September and October, 
and replacing them under glass in November, 
or somewhere free from frost. When started 
for forcing they should be plunged in a bottom- 
heat of from 65° to 70°, giving top air for the 
first fortnight, so as to keep the tops of the 
plants cool, in order to check their breaking too 
quickly and feebly. If pushed on too tast we 
do not get a good break, and this Rose 
generally produces its blooms on the strong 
shoots. As the buds swell the heat should be 
increased from 55° to 60° 

In Rose forcing, a strong top-heat should be 
avoided, as the flowers become drawn and 
sickly, and will often damp off before opening. 
Syringing, too, must be stopped, as water 
blackens the flowers and causes them to damp 
off. As soon as the blooming period is over, the 
plants should receive a slight pruning, and as 


soon as they begin to make a second growth— 
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about the latter end of May or beginning of 
June—they should be carefully examined and 
potted, removing most of the old soil; if any 
plant looks sickly, wash the roots clean, and 
then re-pot it in a compost consisting of half 
loam, one-fourth rotten cow-manure, one-fourth 
one-year-old leaf-soil, and plenty of sand and a 
small portion of soot, mixing all well together. 
The plants should then be plunged and grown 
in a humid atmosphere during the months of 
June, July, and August, watering occasionally 
with a little weak manure-water, and syringing 
night and morning till they have made their 
growth. Sickly standards, as well as dwarf 
Roses, should be treated in this way, and as 
soon as they have made or finished their growth 
they should be removed out-of-doors and set in 
some warm corner 


I have grown plants of Maréchal Niel with 
shoots from 10 ft. to 14 ft. in length in one 
season, and plants of it in 18 in. pots have pro- 
duced from sixty to seventy blooms during the 
forcing season. Standards also flower well; 
they do not last more than three years in pots, 
but good strong plants of Maréchal Niel are so 
very cheap now that one does not mind the loss 
of a few plants. I find that Maréchal Niel on the 
Brier, and on its own roots, does best for pot cul- 
ture as wellas for other purposes. It grows very 
strongly on the Manetti stock, but two or three 
fine plants of it have gone off with me at the 
graft or bud. The Brier, in my opinion, is the 
best stock for it, if we wish to obtain its flowers 
in perfection. In selecting standards for pot 
culture, see that they are budded on good, clean, 
healthy-growing stocks, for if the stock be soft 
and sappy they will not succeed in pots. Rose- 
growers should always lay up in autumn some 
good rotten cow-manure, and keep it until the 
following season, so as to have plenty for potting 
purposes, as this material forms an important 
item in the soil for pot Roses if used in proper 
proportions. 


Good Greenhouse Roses.—I have a 
house that is planted with Camellias, and Roses 
—principally Teas—are planted out amongst 
them ; some of them are against the pillars that 
support the roof, and are trained along the 
rafters, partly for shade to the Camellias ; 
others are trained to upright poles until they 
get above the Camellias, when they are allowed 
to spread just as they like. The blooms which 
they furnish for cutting are extremely useful, 
coming in, as they do, when the Camellias are 
failing. The first to bloom is the White 
Banksian, which flowers early in March, and 
continues to do so until the end of April. It is 
generally in full bloom at Easter, a season when 
white flowers are in great request; few white 
greenhouse climbers can equal it at that period. 
It covers a large roof space. All the pruning 
which it gets is done when the bloom is over ; 
then nearly all the shoots are cut back to the 
main stem, an operation which causes it to push 
strong shoots, from 6ft. to i0ft. long; these 
are allowed to hang down as they like, and the 
following spring they are covered with bloom 
during their entire length. Maréchal Niel is 
trained to the rafters, and does well, coming 
in after the Banksian. Cheshunt Hybrid isa 
good dark-coloured, highly-scented Rose, and 
one which makes a good climber, but it is late 
in blooming, not coming in until the Maréchal 
is nearly over. Gloire de Dijon does well, but 
its colour is not so fine indoors as out ; Catherine 
Mermet is one of the best; Adam Bell, 
Lyonnaise, Madame Sertor, Madame Willermoz, 
and Rubens all do well with me. I have tried 
several others, but for some reason or other 
they do not answer for greenhouse culture, 
Green fly does not trouble them much, perhaps 
because I use plenty of water at the roots and 
overhead, applying it in the latter case with the 
syringe, Ihave nearly always some buds fit for 
eutting.—N. 


Umbrella-shaped Rose Trees.—We 
grow most of our dwarf Roses on the long-rod 
system, viz., cutting out the old wood at the 
winter pruning, and retaining the strongest 
annual growths, which are pegged down, at 
certain distances apart, with long stout pegs, 
cut from the refuse Pea sticks. On the sum- 
mits of the Rose-banks, standards of free-grow- 
ing kinds, such as Charles Lawson, are planted 
and pruned in a similar manner as the dwarfs, 


the points of the shoots being tied to pegs driven 
in a circle round the tree. By this means they 
form regular-shaped and beautiful heads, for the 
shoots break regularly into growth from every 
eye ck when in bloom form beautiful objects. 








THE SHRUBBERY, 





Forming Shrubberies.—In the first 
formation of shrubberies a formal outline may 
be excusable, but the sooner the shrubs are per- 
mitted to grow over and through it, unless it be 
bounded by a path, the better. I have often 
thought the common practice of leaving a 
marginal border round masses of shrubs for 
flowers a mistaken one; too often, when such is 
the case, they present but a littery, rubbishy 
appearance. Can anything add to the beauty 
of a well-developed shrub springing direct from 
the fresh green turf? I think not; therefore 
let the Grass grow close up to the shrubs, with- 
out any bare soil intervening, and the different 
habits and styles of growth of the different 


British Barberry (Berberis vulgaris). 


shrubs in a well-arranged group will always give 
thet variety of outline which is so pleasing. Of 
course, a little pruning may be necessary. Art 
may be permitted to mend Nature, so far as to 
stop or remove a robber shoot that is likely to 
destroy the balance of power in the plant. This 
is requisite in almost every form of tree or shrub 
growth, In the Grassy glades that intersect 
masses of shrubs, and which, when well and 
tastefully arranged, add so much to their 
picturesque appearance and beauty, groups of 
the more striking herbaceous plants may be 
used with good effect. Thus, a group of 
herbaceous Ponies planted out in the Grass a 
few feet from its margin, in front of a mass of 
shrubs, has a far better effect than when grow- 
ing in a crowded condition under or among the 
shrubs themselves. And the same idea could 
be worked out with many other plants, such as 
hardy Fuchsias,the autumn-flowering Anemones, 
and notably the Polygonums, such as Sieboldi 
and others. This appears to me to be the true 


way of bringing out the decorative force of any 
handsome or striking plant, but it must not be 
overdone. A single group of any suitable sub- 
ject, well placed, would have a very striking 
effect ; but to overtask the turf in this way would 
be ruinous. The great evil often noticed in the 
treatment of any given object is carrying the 
idea too far. It does not follow because a 
particular group in a certain position may look 
well and pleasing, that an increase in the 
number of such groups would have the same 
efftect.—E. H. 


Close-growing Plants for a Wall.— 
Those who wish to cover a wall with plants that 
require no training or nailing whatever will find 
the following to suit their purpose—viz.: Ivy— 
Hedera pulchella marginata (silver-leaved), 
Hedera aurea densa (golden), and Ampelopsis 
Veitchi. These three cover the surface of the 
wall evenly as they grow, and lie as close to the 
stone almost as if they were pasted on, and are 
at the same time very pretty. The Ivies show 
up brightly in their gold and silver variegation 
during winter and spring, and the Ampelopsis is 











successively bright green, dark chocolate, and 
crimson from May till Christmas, 
or later. If these be planted in 
atolerably good soil they will grow 
rapidly and need no further atten- 
tion. There are other Ivies nearly 
as good, but these are amongst the 
best, habit and colour of the foli- 
age considered. As a_berried 
plant the Cotoneaster Simmonsi 
may be added to the list. It also 
grows very flat and close to the 
wall, but wants just a nail anda 
shred here and there to keep the 
shoots in their places.—S. 


Berberis vulgaris.—This 
is a British deciduous plant, grow- 
ing toaheight of 8 ft. or 10 ft., 
and bearing clusters of bright 
scarlet oblong berries. It forms a 
noble object on the margins of 
shrubberies or planted in groups on 
sloping banks and other conspi- 
cuous positions. Young plants are 
best, as old plants become “ leggy” 
andunsightly. It will growinany 
moist garden soil. The berries are 
often preserved in syrup or in salt 
for garnishing purposes during the 
winter, and they also make excel- 
lent refreshing preserves. Some- 
times they are pickled in a green 
state. The fruit is sometimes seed- 
less, and this is considered the 
best for preserving; but this cha- 
racter is not permanent, as young 
plants taken from those bearing 
seedless fruit will bear perfect fruit 
containing seeds. 


‘Virginian Creeper scram- 
bling over Shrubs.—tThe effect 
of allowing this beautiful creeper 
to ramble in this way is rich and 
striking. At a distance it looks 
as if the shrubs were clothed with 
glowing red fruit of enormous size. 
Looked at through the rays of the 
setting sun, nothing can be more 
rich and beautiful ; the leaves seem 
aglow with crimson and gold, as if 
the rays of sunlight were passed 
through as wellas reflected from them. As these 
plants seem to do little or no injury to the shrubs, 
they ought to be more frequently mixed among 
them and allowed to ramble at will for effect. 
They are far more beautiful thus than against 
walls. The colours may be equally or more bril- 
liant on the walls, but the free growth and 
drooping branchlets give a grace and eleganceun- 
attainable on walls. Home plantations, as well 
as shrubberies, might often be draped with this 
charming plant. Its chief fault is the fugitive 
character of its brilliant colouring ; hardly does 
it reach its best than the leaves begin to fall, 
but as a free, rambling plant, the Virginina 
Creeper is interesting and beautifnl at all stages 
of its growth, The ample size and verdant 
colour of its leaves, the drooping beauty of its 
shoots, and the interesting character of its 
clinging stems and tendrils, have been too much 
lost sight of while impatiently waiting for the 
fiery colour which heralds the fall of its leaves, 
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the same kinds now being forced. 


will yield another crop of bloom as the days 
ter department, see that supplies do 


begin to lengthen. Keep the majority of the 
plants as near the light as possible, and main- 
tain a temperature just sufficient to keep up a 
healthy circulation of the sap. Choice small 
plants, such as Sonerilas, Bertolonias, &e., will 
pass through the winter safest on a warm shelf 
near the glass, and should now be kept 
moderately dry at the root. Any plants in- 
fested with mealy bug or scale should be ex-| ensure a constant supply. 
amined regularly every alternate day, with the | stress of weather, work runs short, 
view of thoroughly exterminating these pests. 
Plants of a woody character, such as Gardenias 
and Ixoras, on which mealy bug is troublesome, 
may have their main branches painted over 
with a weak mixture of tar and clay. This 
quickly makes short work of these insects, and 
has the additional advantage of sealing up their 
hiding-places on the branches. Hard-wooded 
plants must be kept well ventilated and care- 
fully watered, giving sufficient of the latter at 
each watering to moisten the whole ball of 
earth equally throughout. Any plants affected 
with white scale should be thrown to the rub- 
bish heap, as it is an almost hopeless task to 
clean them. Heaths are especially liable to 
suffer from mildew during damp weather, and 
any affected in that way should have a dressing 
of sulphur, blown off the palm of the hand 
amongst their leaves and stems. 


Ferns.—Attention must be paid to the de- 
ciduous kinds of Ferns, which are apt to be 
neglected when divested of foliage. They should 
be kept moderately moist at the root all through 
the winter, otherwise much of their strength 
will be lost. The powdered varieties of Gymno- 
gramma require a warm, dry atmosphere during 
the winter. Large plants of these should be 
frequently examined, and any parts damped off 
should be at once removed. Some of the more 
delicate varietiesof Cheilanthesand Nothochlena 
must be kept carefully watched, as, owing to 
their tomentose character, they are very liable 
to suffer from dam. Avoid giving Gleichenias 
too much heat; a temperature of from 45° to 
50° will carry them safely through the winter ; 
the only exception is G. dichotoma, which 
requires warmer treatment, 


Fruit. 


Vines.—A good Grape room should be dry, 
well ventilated, and heated with pipes from a 
boiler outside; but fire-heat in a room that is 
not subject to sudden fluctuations will only be 
needed when the atmosphere is damp or the 
temperature falls to 40°, The bottling system 
being now so well understood and appreciated, 
this portion of the routine may be dismissed 
with the statement that the most successful 
preservers of late Grapes have found the first 
week in January to be the best time for the 
final cutting. Immediately after the removal 
of the Grapes the Vines should be pruned and 
cleansed, in order that they may have a good 
three months’ rest. 


Strawberries.—The first week in January 
is a very good time for taking in the first batch 
of Strawberries in pots, provided they are in 
every way satisfactory, and unless this is the 
case it is useless to attempt forcing. Select 
the most promising in the smallest pots from 
one or more of the best kinds, wash the pots 
and examine the drainage before taking them 
indoors, and when the balls have become moder- 
ately dry, ram each plant, top-dress and place 
them in alight, airy situation, where they can 
be easily tended with water. Where Peach 
houses and Vineries have to do duty for a 
properly-appointed Strawberry house, it is much 
easier to lay down rules for the management 
of the plants than it is to carry them out; but 
one thing is certain, the Strawberry under glass 
must be started and carried on to the ‘‘set- 
ting ” stage at a very low temperature, say from 
40° to 45° at night with a rise of from 10° to 
15° more by day, according to the state of the 
weather. : 
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REetracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 3.—Sowing Sweet Peas under the protection 
of a hedge; also in pots; potting autumn-struck Helio- 
tropes ; putting in a few Senecio cuttings in order to 
get up stock ; also Vine eyes, Croton, Scutellaria, 
Petunia, and Calceolaria cuttings in heat (this being the 
best time for spring striking); putting Dahlias into 
heat for cuttings; planting standard Apple trees, 
Penny Royal, Fennel, Tarragon, Chives, and Lavender, 
and transplanting Lettuce ; putting into slight heat a 
few Wallflowers weekly; also Kalmia latifolia ; putting 
Salvia patens into heat for cuttings ; placing Potatoes 
in loft very thinly to sprout for planting ; looking over 
Pelargoniums and picking off damped leaves. 


Jan. 4.—Digging ground for Onions ; sowing some 
seeds of Viola cornuta, putting them into heat, and 
covering them with glass ; also a box full of Red and 
White Celery ; also Wood's Early Frame Radishes in 
pit, to come in middle of March ; finishing potting 
Dendrobium nobile, and beginning with others, using 
very fibrous peat; planting Lilacs and Honeysuckle ; 
planting Lavender and Wallflowers; putting a few 
Forget-me-nots in slight heat; laying turf wherever 
required; making leaf-bed for Carrots and Potatoes ; 
pruning dwarf Apple trees. 


Jan. 5.—Potting all Odontoglossums except a few 
nearly in flower, using Sphagnum and peat; also some 
Sweet Briers; putting in a good quantity of Carnation 
cuttings for blooming in October; also Fuchsias in heat 
for cuttings; planting some young Gooseberry trees ; 
putting in Feverfew and Chrysanthemum cuttings. 


Jan. 6.—Sowing seed of Salvia patens ; potting 
Hollyhock cuttings ; putting in cuttings of Achyranthes 
and of Tree Carnations ; planting Hypericum calycinum 
under Oak trees, where they grow well ; planting 
Rhubarb; shifting herbaceous Calceolarias into their 
flowering pots ; covering up Celery with litter during 
frost only ; giving Maréchal Niel Roses in pots a rich 
top-dressing ; also Oranges ; filling two-light frame with 
soil for Carrots and Radishes ; cleaning Creepers in con- 
servatory. 


Jan. '7.—Sowing Syon House Cucumbers, and keeping 
them at 65° at night, 70° by day; giving Roses planted 
out in conservatory a top-dressing and watering ; plants 
ready for house decoration : Lily of the Valley, 
Narcissus, Heliotropes, Hyacinths, Tulips, Callas, Sweet 
Briers, Deutzias, Scented-leaved and Scarlet Pelar-, 
goniums, and Mignonette. 


Jan. 8.—Potting imported bulbs of Lilium auratum 
and placing them in a cold, shady house ; also some 
yellow Calceolarias for early flowering ; pricking off 
seedlings of Lobelia speciosa ; planting Spirea japonica, 
dividing the roots ; also Daphne Cneorum and Schizosty- 
lis, and dividing them into small pieces; putting in 
another forcing of Rhubarb; looking over Apple and 
Onion stores. 


Asparagus once in three weeks, 


placed on them as soon as they are 


the soil. 





vatory climbers, in order that the 


Much judgment and discretion, 


done. If we take the Bignonias, 


that would appear in the spring; 


thirds of them formed during the 


Flower Garden. : : 
be removed, leaving the remain 


Gladioli.—Bulbs of these should be looked 
over to see if any of them have suffered during 
the winter. If itis intended to purchase any 
new varieties they should now be obtained. 


Hollyhocks.—It is necessary to propagate 
these early in the year, especially in northern 
districts, in order that the plants may havea 
chance to produce good spikes before the damp 
nights or rainy days of autumn prevent the 
flowers from opening well, or cause them to 
decay as soon as they are open, Plants of any 
scarce varieties may be placed in a little heat 
to start them into growth, and when the cut- 
tings are long enough they may be taken off 
and started in a little bottom heat—just 
sufficient to feel warm to the hand. Cuttings 
put in late last year must be looked over, and 
any that may not yet have formed roots should 
also be placed in a little bottom heat. Those 
that are rooted may have the withered leaves 
picked off, and otherwise receive any attention 
which they may require. The old stools of 
ordinary sorts winter well in cold frames, if 
these are placed in a position well exposed to 
light and air; a damp situation must be 
avoided. 


This kind of treatment leaves 


Glasshouses. 


Orchids.—In cool Orchid houses carefully 
avoid using an excess of fire-heat, as nothing 
is more hurtful than a dry, arid atmosphere. 
Cool-house plants will require to be kept rather 
moister at the root at this season than any 
other Orchids. The temperature should not be 
allowed to fall below 45°, and it should not 
be pushed above 48° with fire-heat. Give abund- 
ance of air to this house whenever the outside 
thermometer stands above 48°, especially in calm 
weather. 


Greenhouse and Stove Plants.—Any 
plants coming into flower should have a little 
extra encouragement at the root in order to 
enable them to develop fine heads of bloom. 
Established plants of Eucharis that have 
flowered late in autumn should be liberally fed, 
in order to recuperate their energies, when they 


entangled condition. 


liability to scale, 


Vegetables. 


As soon as the ground will admit of it, a border 
should be prepared for the earliest vegetables 
and salads, such as Peas, Carrots, Radishes, and 
Lettuces. The most sunny, sheltered, and driest 
situation in the garden should be selected for 
these early sowings, and they should have all 
the cultural aid that can be afforded, in order 
that they may the sooner supplant the crops of 
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and remove the long dependent s 
during the present year, we take away the bloom 


growth has made some progress, W 
should be cut away, except such as 
be required for laying in to fill vacant places. 





Tn this lat- 
not run out 


from want of regular introduction of fresh roots. 
Seakale requires to be put in fortnightly, and 


in order to 


maintain a constant supply. For salads, a few 
Chicory and Dandelion roots should be planted 
in sand in any dark warm shed every week, and 
afew plants of Endive at a like interval will 
When, through 


hotbeds of 


leaves and stable litter can be made up for 
forcing Potatoes, Carrots, Turnips, Radishes, 
Lettuces, &c. Such forcing beds retain the heat 
longest when leaves preponderate—say two- 
thirds of leaves to one of litter. Frames may be 


formed, and 


on about 9 in. of light soil the seeds may be at 
once sown. If Potatoes are planted, the frames 
will require to be covered with mats to protect 
the tops from frost as soon as they peep out of 
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CONSERVATORY CLIMBERS. 


Tow that the short dull days of winter have 
arrived, it is high time to give attention to the 
thinning and regulating of all kinds of conser- 


light and air 


which they obstruct may be allowed to have full 
play for the benefit of the plants beneath them. 


however, are 


necessary in doing this, for without a full 
knowledge of the habits of the different varieties 
and their mode of flowering, whether on the old 
or young wood, a good deal of mischief may be 


for instance, 
hoots made 


and the same 


would happen in the case of the Lapagerias and 
others; but to prune out such from 
Tacsonias, and similar plants is a work of neces- 
sity, in order to allow room for fresh shoots to 
occupy their places. Those of the current season 
having so farserved their purpose, 


Passifloras, 


at least two- 
summer may 


der till fresh 


hen they too 
are likely to 


just sufficient 


foliage to keep the roots slowly at work and the 
sap in circulation to feed the spurs 
up the buds left near their base. 

perpetual flowering character of Tacsonia exoni- 
ensis and T, Van Volxemi is such that it is 
impossible to cut away anything from them 
without sacrificing some bloom at the extreme 
tips of the pendulous shoots, and the only way 
to keep them in order is to be constantly regu- 
lating and encouraging the youn 
gradually cutting out such as are ge 
long or becoming exhausted. This will prevent 
undue crowding, and will allow their flowers to 
be seen to the best advantage. There is noway 
of growing these equal to having them in a lofty 
ridge, with just the main stems made secure, and 
the lateral branches allowed to depend straight 
down overhead, which is far mor 
effective than any kind of training, 
they may be carried out; indeed 
Passifloras are only adapted to this mode of 
culture, and exceedingly graceful they are when 
well cared for and not allowed to ge 


and plump 
The almost 


g ones, and 
tting too 


tinto a wild, 


The great drawback to Tacsonias is their 
that often assails them to 
such a degree as to have the appearance of being 
splashed with minute spots of whitewash, and 
this kind of scale is, of all others, 
ficult to kill. The best remedy I have ever 
found is to paint the bark of their stems over 
with some Fowler’s insecticide, mixed with clay, 
so as to make a thin wash similar to what Vines 
are usually dressed with, and this stifles them 
and keeps the plant free from attack for some 
time after. Paraffin used at the rate of a wine- 
glassful to four gallons of water is a sure cure, 
and being so easily and quickly ap 
may be by means of a syringe, 
Lapagerias, like Tacsonias, are also very subject 
to the same kind of insect, and likewise thrips, 
especially if they happen to be inh 
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the atmosphere is a little too dry, or other con- 
ditions not altogether favourable to their 
growth. Handwashing these is a difficult and 
tedious process, owing to the stiff and peculiar 
formation of the leaves, and here, therefore, the 
paraffin will be of rare service. 

In regard to the general treatment of Lapa- 
gerias, the thing is to encourage as much young 
growth as possible, and the way to do this is to 
give an abundant supply of water from the 
beginning of April to the end of October, which 
will assist it through its flowering period as well. 
In Chili, its native habitat, it blooms during 
the rainy season, when the sky is dull and over- 
cast, thus showing that it is fond of a good deal 
of moisture at that time; but when we look at 
the structure and immense substance of the 
flowers, they afford convincing proof that it must 
take abundant supplies to feed them. If well 
drained, and in a bed composed of rough fibry 
peat, as they should be, itis impossible during 
the summer months to give too much water, as 
they will nearly grow in it if it be not stagnant 
or remain too long inthe soil to cause it to be- 
come sour andinert. Theshoots of Lapagerias 
flowering only once they should be cut away 
when the blooms die off, unless it may be 
thought desirable to save seed, These come 
on pods of various lengths and sizes, and 
germinate readily when ripe, if sown in heat in 
sandy, peaty soil kept regularly moist. 

Next to those already mentioned, I think 
Tecoma Jasminoides one of the most desirable 
of conservatory climbers, but to get it to flower 
freely it must have a very light house, with full 


’ exposure to the sun, in order to get the wood 


well ripened. Even with these advantages it is 
a shy bloomer when planted out where its roots 
can run unrestricted; and the way to produce 
the most satisfactory results is to confine it to a 
limited space, and keep it rather short of water 
during the early part of the autumn and winter. 
The habit of this, like the Bignonias, is to flower 
on the growth of the previous year, and the 
Saimin therefore, must be regulated accord- 
ingly. 

Besides the general cleaning and regulating 
of all kinds of conservatory creepers, the present 
is the best time for adding to or renovating any 
old borders that may have become exhausted, or 
the soil in an unsuitable state for healthy root 
action, as, owing to the semi-dormant condition 
the plants are now in, they will bear more pulling 
about than at any other season. For the 
generality of them there is nothing better than 
good sods of fibry peat and loam chopped up 
rather coarse, and a liberal supply of sand added 
to keep it open and porous. If from 6 in, to 
12 in. of this mixture is given, and a covering of 
the old soil laid over the top, it will result ina 
greatly increased state of health of the plants 
and a more floriferous habit.—D. 8. 


Filmy Ferns (Todeas).—The culture of 
these handsome Ferns is in many cases limited, 
on account of there not being in gardens suit- 
able places in which to grow them. Any one, 
however, having a conservatory or greenhouse 
may easily cultivate them with little trouble or 
expense. Where beds exist in the conservatory, 
little semi-circular nooks may readily be formed 
in them by taking out some of the existing soil, 
and building all round with peat cut into con- 
venient-sized turfs. A sheet of glass should be 
placed in front and one on the top, and the 
Ferns, which may either be grown in pots or 
pans, and placed on a little white gravel, or 
planted out, will, if kept moist, grow vigorously, 
and, in some cases, succeed even better than 
those for which more elaborate provision has 
been made. The idea was suggested by Todea 
Ferns similarly situated in the large conserva- 
tory in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's 
Park ; there, overhung with the fronds of grace- 
ful Palms and other plants, they succeed well, 
and havé an interesting appearance. The walls 
of peat are rendered much more effective when 
‘covered with club mosses, small-growing Ferns, 
Fittonias, Ficus minima, and similar plants.—5, 

Cestrum aurantiacum.—For training 
o pillars or rafters this fine climber is unequalled 
amongst autumn-flowering greenhouse plants, 
and it is, moreover, a plant requiring the simplest 
culture. It shguld be planted in a bed of rich 
soil, and be eut hard back in spring. Thus 
treated it wil] not fail to produce every autumn 
a profusjen of rich golden blossoms in long, 
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drooping terminal branches, which contrast 
finely with the bold deep green foliage. Though 
it is a native of Guatemala, it has proved itself 
capable of withstanding the winter, with only 
the protection of a wall.—W. 


An Ornamental Grass (Agrostis pul- 
chella).—This very pretty ornamental Grass has 
been so useful to us for mixing with cut flowers 
for vase and room decoration, and so much 
admired when used in this way, that I have 
much confidence in recommending it to all who 
grow Ferns and other choice plants for pro- 
ducing fronds and sprays of green for this pur- 
pose, It is an annual, grows from Qin. tol ft. 
high, and when used as above it gives elegance 
to flowers so arranged, such as 18 rarely met 
with. Sown annually at the end of May in 
small clumps on the herbaceous or flower border, 
and covered slightly with fine soil, it will grow 
freely, and be very acceptable for cutting at a 
time when the beauty of many things grown 
outside is fading. It requires no more care 
while growing than keeping free from weeds, 
and afew small stakes and matting placing round 
the clumps to prevent the wind from blowing it 
to the ground. We have grown it for several 
years very successfully as described above ; but 
the present year, instead of sowing it outside, 
we sowed a few 6-in pots. with it, placed them 
in a little heat until the seedlings were up, and 
then removed them to a cold frame, intending 
finally to plant it out without breaking the balls 
of earth ; however, our borders were so full of 
other gems we could not find room in which to 
plant it, so we placed the pots on ashes fora few 


time being just before they show bloom-buds. 
They then make dwarf bushy plants, which are 
lifted and potted in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, as soon 
as the buds are set, and placed in a half-shady 
situation until frost appears, when they are 
taken under cover until they come into flower. 


Hyacinths and Tulips for Winter- 
flowering.—These, as well as Narcissi and 
other bulbs, are now being forced for market by 
thousands, one grower alone using as many as 
80,000 bulbs yearly. They are potted in 6in. 
pots as soon as received from Holland in autumn, 
and are placed in square beds out of doors, and 
thickly covered with Cocoa-nut fibre. This, 
being light, can easily be removed in order to 
select the most forward bulbs from time to 
time for placing in heat. In order to discover 
which are ready for forcing, they are turned 
out, and if well-rooted are taken indoors, 
plunged in a gentle bottom heat, and kept dark 
until their flower heads show themselves ; light 
being afterwards gradually admitted to them 
until they will bear full exposure. The first 
patch of Hyacinths and Tulips is sent to market 
the day before Christmas, if possible, and a suc- 
cession is henceforward kept up until they come 
into flower naturally out-of-doors. Roman 
Hyacinths are also grown in considerable 
quantities. They bear rapid forcing, and come 
into flower from October to Christmas, when 
flowers are scarcest. They are forced, as a rule, 
in shallow boxes, and potted four or five bulbs 
in a 6in. pot just before they come into 
blossom. They are also largely used in baskets 
and vases, but their chief value is for making 
bouquets, as, on account of their sweet-scented 
pure white pips, they can be used for such 
purposes, with the certainty that they will be 
appreciated.—S. 
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Winter Covering Fig Trees.—Al- 
though the wood of Fig trees will withstand 
any ordinary frost without injury, it is best to 
be prepared against exceptionally severe 
weather, as I find trees of several years’ stand- 
ing to be much more fruitful than young, fresh- 
planted ones, which even in poor soil will 
produce shoots of too luxuriant growth to 
either withstand frost or produce much fruit ; 
and, as the labour involved in protecting is 
trivial compared with the crops which a few 
good trees may be relied on to yield, I find it 
best in our uncertain climate to cover the trees 
about the first week in December. Our trees, 
which are fan-trained, are unfastened from the 


wall, and the wood is laid in a bundle at its 
base, where it is easily covered with any avail- 
able material. We use Reeds for the purpose, 
from their being plentiful on the marsh lands 
here, and therefore of little value; they are cut 
and stored in autumn, and they will last good 
for several seasons. We cover the bundles of 
shoots sufficiently thick to exclude light, as 
that, acting on the frozen wood, is probably 
more injurious than frost. As soon as all 
danger from severe frost is over, the covering is 
removed, when any pruning required is done, 
and the wood is again fastened in its former 
position. Short-jointed, well-ripened shoots 
will almost invariably produce a crop, even 
when other fruit crops fail. The longevity of 
Fig trees is proverbial ; the finest and most cer- 
tain-cropping tree we have is probably over 100 
years old, and is annually laden with hundreds 


of fine fruit.—H. 


Preserving Grapes in Bottles of 
Water.—I have often thought that if those 
who recommend this mode of keeping Grapes 
throughout the winter would not give such ela- 
borate instructions about the “ Grape-room,” 
more people would be induced to try the sys- 
tem. We have no finely fitted-up Grape-room, 
and yet I keep Grapes, even tender-skinned ones, 
successfully in bottles of water. The place in 
which we keep them is an ordinary room, round 
the walls of which are several shelves about 
9 in, wide, and to each of these is fixed an up~ 
right board about the same width. Along the 
top, every 4 in. apart, is cut a notch 1 in. wide 
and 1 in. deep. Quart wine bottles are set 
along the shelves as closely as they can be put; 
each bottle is filled with water, into which are 





Ornamental Grass (Agrostis pulchella) for 
pots or borders. 


weeks in the summer, and took them into a cold 
greenhouse at the end of September, since which 
time from a limited number of pots we have 
been cutting regularly, and shall be able to con- 
tinue doing so for some weeks to come. Tt will 
keep well in any part of the greenhouse where 
it can have some degree of light, and the soil in 
which it is growing kept moist. We cut the 
finest spikes first with a pair of narrow-pointed 
scissors ; this allows the lesser spikes to develop 
as large as those first cut. All who have seen 
it growing in pots think it very pretty, and 
have wished to know the name of it that they 
might grow it for themselves.—T. J. 


Anderson’s Speedwell (Veronica Ander- 
soni).—This is one of the best of the larger- 
growing Speedwells for winter flowering in pots, 
and its deep blue blossoms are valuable in a 
cut state, or on the plant they supply a colour 
in the conservatory by no means plentiful. In 
mild winters it sometimes lives out of doors 
near London. Cuttings struck in spring and 
grown on into 6 in. pots, or planted out in June 
in good soil, and lifted and pottedin October, 
make bushy plants for Christmas. 


Pompone Chrysanthemums. — The 
neat little plants of this section, to be found in 
the London markets in autumn, are the pro- 
duce of cuttings inserted in cold pits or frames, 
or under hand-lights in June. These cuttings 
are obtained from old plants grown in some 
stray corner for the purpose. They are planted 
thickly in sandy soil, well watered, and kept 
shaded until rooted, when air, light, and sun 
are freely admitted to them. When well 
established, they are transplanted in an open 
border of sandy soil18 in, apart. Stopping the 
shoots is practised, sometimes twice, the last 
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put a few pieces of charcoal, and laid in a 
slanting position, with the necks in the notches 
just alluded to. This is a simple way of erect- 
ing a Grape stand, but it answers admirably. 
Each bunch of Grapes is cut off the Vine with 
about 6 in. of wood attached to it; the end of 
this wood is inserted into the neck of the 
bottle so as to be about 2 in. in the water, and 
the bunch hangs over the front of the 
upright board. The mouths of the bottles are 
not stopped, and the water is never changed, 
but filled up as it evaporates; no fire-heat is 
used in the room, but daylight is admitted as in 
the case of an ordinary dwelling. During 
damp, sunless days, the windows are never 
opened, but at other times air is freely ad- 
mitted. We have had some score of bunches 
of Black Hamburghs cut and bottled in this 
manner since the beginning of October, aad 
not more than two berries in each have de- 
cayed during that time, all being plump and 
fresh, while some of the bunches left in the 
Vinery have lost half of their berries, and 
others are shrivelling; so that the advantages 
of bottling are very apparent. I may state that 
the room is kept at no given heat, but fluctuates 
with the outside temperature; frost must, how- 
ever, be excluded.—C. 


Renovating Unfruitful Vines.—It is 
avery common occurrence to meet with ama- 
teurs whose Vines are a source of continual an- 
noyance to them, going on year after year 
bearing but very little fruit, and what they do 
produce of an inferior description, through 
shanking, a condition which may generally be 
traced to an unsatisfactory state of the roots, 
which have got too low down in damp, un- 
genial soil, or where there is an accumulation of 
stagnant moisture. In all such cases, instead of 
dallying with them and looking season after 
season for more satisfactory results, that are not 
realised, I should recommend the roots at once 
to he lifted, and a new preparation made; in 
the first place there should be sufficient drain- 
age, which may consist of 8 in. or 10 in. in 
thickness of broken refuse-—bricks, burnt clay, 
clinkers, stones, or anything of a similar nature 
that is most easily obtained ; on this lay a bed 
of good ordinary new soil, of not a too light 
sandy character, and, if very heavy and reten- 
tive, add a sufficient quantity of sand, lime- 
rubbish, or burnt clay, to make it sufficiently 
porous without being too open. It will also be 
an advantage to add to the soil 4 in. or 1 in. of 
crushed bones at the rate of about a bushel to 
every three or four superficial yards of the 
border. In the absence of these, if the soil be 
not naturally rich, a moderate quantity of good 
rotten manure should be added. The work 
should be commenced by removing the soil at 
the furthest part of the existing border away 
from the front of the house they occupy, using 
forks for the purpose, so as not to mutilate the 
roots, which must be carefully dealt with and 
taken up as entire as the nature of the opera- 
tion will permit ; all the existing outside border 
ought to be removed, if there be an inside 
border as well, and if it be ascertained on 
examination that there is a fair amount of roots 
in the inside; if the border be all outside, 
about 3 ft. or 4 ft. of the portion nearest where 
the Vines are planted should be left undis- 
turbed, as if the whole length of root were 
lifted so late in the season as this most likely 
they would not bear much next year, and lift- 
ing the lower extremities of the roots and plac- 
ing them sufficiently near the surface in new 
soil will generally be found effectual. Before 
replacing the roots, they may be shortened to 
about half the length that has been taken up, 
spreading them out evenly, and bringing them 
to within 8 in. or 9 in. of thesurface ; when the 
work has been completed, on the top of all, 
8 in. or 10 in. of litter should be laid, so as to 
throw off heavy rains and keep out frost, as if 
the soil were congealed down as low as the 
roots the latter would be seriously injured. If 
there happens to be any spare frame lights, 
wooden shutters, or, failing these, an old oil 
sheet, or anything that will ward off excessive 
rain, it will be a still further advantage. Many 
people are deterred from interfering with the 
roots of unfruitful Vines, and remaking the 
bed in which they are grown, under the im- 
pression that it involves a serious amount of 
cost and labour; yet such is by no means the 
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expense. I have found that the best time for 
lifting Vines is at the close of August or begin- 
ning of September, whilst the leaves are fresh 
and green; but in most cases with amateurs 
who do not start them early, they are bearing 
more or less of a crop either ripe or approaching 
maturity at that time; consequently the work 
has to be deferred until later on, often till the 
present season. Vines that are thus lifted 
should by no means be hurried in the spring, 
but left to come on with little, if any, excite- 
ment beyond that resulting from solar heat.— 
Tass 








Flowers on Walls.—There is a way of 
growing flowers on walls in various countries 
which deserves more attention than it has 
received with us. It consists of leaving the 
upper portion of a terrace or wall hollow, and 
using this for flowers. The crest of the wall is, 
in fact, a narrow flower border; but though 
narrow, with a space for 2 ft. or 3 ft, of soil 
from 1 ft. to 3 ft. through, thus giving ample 
root room for the production of a vigorous and 
graceful vegetation. The architect or builder 
can easily arrange for such wall-vases. The 
accompanying illustration shows the effects 
obtained in the slender wall of a small garden 
pavilion. We have often seen very charming 
effects produced in this way on the Continent, 
even in poor houses where little evidence of 
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Gardening on Walls. 


other beauty was to be seen. By ‘adopting the 
principle of variety instead of repetition in such 
cases, a beautiful garden of flowers might be 
grown on the crest of many a barren wall near, 
or part of, a town house. Hardy plants of a 
permanent character should always be chosen 
for such positions, and those with graceful 
foliage should have the preference. A top 
dressing of rich soil could be given yearly, and 
when well established, such plants as the 
smaller Yuccas, Acanthuses, &c., would make a 
charming effect. 


Dicentra (Dielytra) formosa.—This has 
formed with me an excellent border plant during 
summer and autumn, It resembles the kind 
known as D. eximia, but is of a stronger and 
hardier habit of growth. It also flowers more 
freely, and its blossoms are larger and of a 
brighter rose colour. It forms an excellent band 
to a shrubbery, or isolated clumps of it in raised 
positions produce a good effect, or, backed up by 
a row of variegated Cornus, it has a fine appear- 
ance. In rich, deep soil it grows with great 
freedom, and flowers successively for several 
months. Its blooms are useful among cut 
flowers, and its leaves may be_used in hike man- 
ner as a substitute for Ferns. 


Michaelmas Daisies.—Among the many 





kinds of these ornamental autumn-flowering 
Asters, few are more graceful in habit than A. 
pendulus and A, ericoides, Isolated in light, 


case, as there is little difficulty in the matter 
when new soil can be had without considerable 
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open places, these two kinds have been very 
attractive. The flowers are, of course, much 
inferior to such kinds as A, Amellus, but this 
loss is amply substituted by the profusion in 
which they are produced, as well as their 
longevity. 





SELECTING AND PLANTING FLOWEBS. 


In selecting hardy plants for a small garden, 
preference should be given to those which have 
been improved into florists’ flowers, as by using 
them a varied display of colour can be obtained 
with varieties of the same plant, which lessens 
the difficulties of soil and treatment. 

A splendid and varied succession of flowers 
may be obtained from plants of the florists’ 
classes without going in for the expense and 
trouble necessary to bring them up to exhibition 
mark, and in several kinds there are hardy, free- 
flowering varieties, quite as showy for gardens 
or cutting, and more suitable for ordinary 
border cultivation. Every garden of hardy 
plants should contain a selection, however small, 
of each of the following kinds :— 


Flowering from March to June: 
Early Tulips, Parrot Tulips, Alpine Auriculas, 
Border Auriculas, Border Polyanthus, Pansies, 
show and fancy, Ranunculus Turban and 
Turkish, Anemones coronaria, and stellata, 
single and double late or show Tulips, Pyre- 
thrums, flowering in May and again in autumn. 


Summer Flowering :—Pinks, show and 
fancy, Carnations, show and border, Antir- 
rhinums in variety. 


Summer and Autumn Flowering :— 
Pentstemons in variety, Chrysanthemum indi- 
cum in variety, Phloxes, early and late, in 
variety, Chrysanthemums, Pompones in variety. 
The varieties of each of these kinds vary from 
torty or fifty to several hundreds. 

Of other hardy plants, the Iris and the Lily 
should on no account be omitted. The common 
German Iris has sported into many varieties 
quite worthy of being associated with the 
choicest florists’ flowers, and the English and 
Spanish Iris are quite equal to florists’ flowers 
in beauty and variety. Of the Lilies, the Common 
White, L. auratum, L. lancifolium rubrum, L. 
chalcedonicum, and L. tigrinum and its varie- 
ties, are neither expensive nor difficult to grow. 

Of other herbaceous plants the following are 
the very best, and should give in ordinary seasons 
a succession of flowers extending over the 
greater part of the year. As florists’ and haltf- 
hardy flowers and annuals will keep the 
summer garden gay, the selection contains a 
large proportion ot spring andautumn flowering 
plants :—Christmas Roses (giant and common), 
Scilla sibirica, Anemone appenina, Anemone 
pulsatilla, Anemone nemorosa and its double 
rose-coloured variety, Anemone sylvestris, 
Hepaticas in variety, Anthericum Liliastrum, 
Aquilegia vulgaris in variety, Aquilegia 
chrysantha, Aquilegia cerulea, Aquilegia 
ceerulea hybrida (Veitchii), Dog’s-tooth Violets 
in variety, American Cowslips in variety, Poly- 
anthus Narcissus in variety, Narcissus 
Trumpet, major and minor and Orange Phoenix, 
Paper-white Narcissus, Narcissus poeticus, Nar- 
cissus Jonquilla, Crown Imperials, Triteleia 
uniflora, Primroses (single and double) in 
variety, Primula cortusoides amcena in variety, 
Delphiniums in variety, Calandrina umbellata, 
Phlox verna, Phlox setacea in variety, Brodeia 
coccinea, Campanula Hendersonii, Campanulas 
in variety, Dielytra  spectabilis, Spiraea 
japonica, Spirea filipendula flora _plena, 
Spirea palmata, Lychnis Haageana, Jychnis 
chalcedonica floraplena, Ginotheras in variety, 
Omphalodes verna, Trollius europeus in 
variety, Ranunculus aconitifolius plenus, 
Potentillas in variety, Stobza purpurea, Statice 
incana, Statice latifolia, Vinca major, Vinca 
minor, Anemone japonica hybrida, A. Honorine 
Jobert, and Senecio pulcher, 

Nearly the whole of the above list of plants 
have been described in detail in the pages of 
GARDENING, so that only two require comment 
—namely, Spirea japonica and Dielytra 
spectabilis. These being usually grown as 
ereenhouse plants, have come to be regarded as 
tender, whereas the first is quite hardy, and the 
second nearly so. Spirea japonica should be 
procured as strong clumps in the autumn, and 
planted where it is sheltered from the sun in 
the heat of the day insummer. It must never 
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be allowed to want water while it is growing, or 
it will suffer seriously. Out of doors the foliage 
is much darker in colour than when grown 
indoors. Dielytra spectabilis. may be seen 
growing in two small front plots at Hadley, near 
Barnet, facing east, and exposed to the full 
sweep of the north-east wind, the ground falling 
rapidly to the eastward. ‘The position is as high 
as Hampstead and Highgate; the soil, a rich 
loam resting on gravel. Last May both clumps 
were in flower, and one was between four and 
fire feet across, so that there can be no question 
of its hardiness in dry, well-drained soils, in 
positions where it escapes damp frosts. In a 
bed by itself on a sunny lawn its beauty would 
be seen to advantage. The clumps above- 
mentioned spread their drooping leaves and 
flowers equaliy on every side, which they could 
not do if crowded by other plants. 


Planting.—Herbaceous plants should be 
planted in September, but many of them can be 
more readily procured in spring. They do not 
in that case flower well the first year. The 
ground should be a rich, deep, well-drained 
loam, and should be well dug two spits deep, 
and liberally manured with old, well-rotted 
manure. This should be well mixed with the 
soil. Planted in such a soil, nearly all the 
plants above-named will require no further 
attention for several years, with the exception 
of such bulbs as Tulips, which require lifting 
and drying. When the clumps show signs of 
deteriorating they should be lifted and divided, 
and fresh soil and manure added; but the soil 
should never be dug all over, as that is only de- 
stroying the roots of the plants; neither should 
leaves of trees which fall on the beds be swept 
up: they are the natural food of plants, and will 
soon disappear. With a well-planted herbaceous 
garden the services of the jobbing gardener 
may be dispensed with, except to cut the grass, 
roll the walks, nail up climbers, and remove 
weeds. A mulch of well-rotted dung should be 
laid amongst the roots of the plants in winter, 
and pricked in with a fork before the plants 
start growing in the spring, and the result of 
this simple culture will be a far more enjoy- 
able and ever-varying garden than any bedding 
plants can possibly produce. J. D 





RENOVATING BEDS OF LILY OF THE 
VALLEY AND FORMING NEW ONES. 


THE Lily of the Valley is a flower which every- 
one admires, but which few grow as it deserves 
tobe grown. The plants are often allowed to 
get overrun with weeds, and consequently flower 
very sparingly. They should be kept quite free 
from weeds, and the soil between the roots 
should be frequently stirred, especially after 
heavy rains. Great attention is required after 
the flowering period, as it is then they begin to 
root and prepare for the next flowering season. 
They ought never to be allowed to get too dry, 
from the time they have done flowering until 
August, and should receive a watering of liquid 
cow manure once a week. The roots should be 
taken up and replanted at least every four 
years. In doing this, as well as forming new 
beds, the ground must be deeply trenched and 
thoroughly cleaned. In whatever shape or form 
the beds are the roots should be planted in 
drills about 3in. to 4 in. apart each way, but so 
that the crowns stand above ground. Then 
just cover the crowns with old, well-decomposed 
leaf mould. Planting may be done from the 
end of October till the end of March. Although 
the Lily of the Valley delights in a shady situa- 
tion, it will grow quite as well in sunny places, 
but the blooms will not last quite so long. 
The bare places under trees, shrubs, Xc., 
might soon be improved by planting Lily 
of the Valley, which, with its delicate and 
fragrant flowers and lovely green foliage, will 
soon repay the little trouble bestowed upon it. 
Pare L) 


The Irish Heath (Menziesia polifolia 
var).—The flowers of the white varieties of this 
native plant may be classed amongst the most 
lovely of all delicate blossoms, and when seen 
upon the plants, or when cut for use as domestic 
or personal ornaments, they are able to compete 
successfully with even the most select of tropical 
flowers. During the past few years, blooms of 
the white varieties have been welcomed by 
Covent Garden florists, who make excellent use 








of them in the arrangement of bouquets ; but it 
is as seen on the dark-leaved little bushes them- 
selves that the spires of snowy bells are most 
attractive, and a rood or so of these plants 
18 in. or 2 ft. apart would be a very serviceable 
addition to any garden where cut flowers of a 
choice character are desired, or a few plants 
might be used as a fringe to beds of Rhododen- 
drons and other American plants. Although a 
peat soil is eminently suitable for these Heaths, 
nevertheless it is by no means an absolute 
necessity, as a good fibrous loam meets the 
requirements nearly as well, and, like most 
other plants, they evince a preference for pure 
fresh air. The type (No. 1 in the annexed 
illustration, the upper figure to the left), as 
found so abundantly in some parts of the west 
of Ireland, bears bells of a ruby-purple colour; 
(No. 2) M. polifolia var. alba, has snowy-white 
bells; then of this there is a large and more 
inflated form (No. 3) known as alba major or 
globosa, and the variety (No. 4) named M. 


polifolia bicolor is perhaps the most singular of 
all in its changing variations, which range from 
through all the 


pure white to deep purple, 
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open weather in winter, but if I did have it 
so worked and a week or two of rainy weather 
succeeded, it would then look very much as if 
it had been rolled, and would run together in 
such a way as to make moving it in the spring 
heart-breakinglabour, Whereit cannot beridged 
and it is intended to dress it with stable manure 
in the spring, it is far the wisest plan, even at 
the risk of being thought untidy, to leave it un- 
touched, weeds and all, for the winter, and let 
the worms do the work of aérating, which they 
will perform much more effectually than 
human labour can. When it is intended to grow 
Potatoes—our staple crop here—with patent 
manures, I like to turn up the soil in ridges 
2} ft. to 3 ft. in width, and to allow it to remain 
rough and unkempt for the winter ; then in tke 
spring, when the soil has become fairly dry, 
have the furrows forked over, draw shallow 
drills with a hoe, plant the tubers, dress with 
the manure, and fork down the pulverised soil 
from the sides of the ridges to cover the seed, 
The remainder of the ridge can then be forked 





down at leisure either before or after the Potato 
| plants appear. Planting of all kinds of hardy 





intermediate tints of blush-white and pink, 
while some of the bells are distinctly striped 
with purple on a white or blush-coloured 
ground. All these variations may occasionally 
be found on the same flower-spike, as is shown 
in te engraving in the upper right-hand figure. 
—F. W. B. 


(pe 


RIDGING UP SOIL IN WINTER. 


I AGREE with all that Mr, Cornhill has said 
(p. 486) respecting the ridging of ground in 
winter. Our soil here is of a stiff, retentive 
nature in winter, but bakes and burns in sum- 
mer ; and if it be stiff and lumpy in the spring, 
or run into a state akin to the consistency of 
clay with excessive moisture, it becomes al- 
most impossible to crop it fitly or to reduce it 
to a pulverised condition. Ridging will do 
good if it be done whilst the soil is fairly dry in 
the autumn; but if the operation be left until 
it has become saturated with wet, then it will 
turn up in huge lumps, and in lumps it will re- 
main unless severe frosts pulverise it. I would 
often like to have my uncropped ground neatly 
dug or forked over in the autumn, or during 





flowers, such as Primroses, Polyanthuses, Pan- 
sies, &c., that should be done in the autumn, 
and in some cases must be, let the result be 
what it may, is, nevertheless, best done in the 
spring, as the rains of winter cause the particles 
of the soil to run tightly together, the roots 
are fixed as in a vice, and in the heat of 
summer the soil is baked so hard, that it is al- 
most impossible to get it clean and usable, It 
ig an undoubted axiom that the wetter the 
soil in winter the more will it bake in the sum- 
mer ; whilst a dry soil in winter, if it be of 
average depth, will be the coolest in summer. 
The more the soil is pulverised, the more the 
surface is disturbed and made fine, the more re- 
tentive is it ot moisture ; and, except when the 
winter has been severe and the frost has 
thoroughly entered the soil, the highest condi- 
tion of pulverisation is found when the worms 
have had undisturbed action, and the ground 
has lain untouched till March, or until dry 
weather prevails. Recent winters have rendered 
the ground more difficult to work in the spring 
than was formerly the case. Then several 
weeks of severe frost did a large amount of 
' good ; now, mild winters and heavy rainfalls 
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keep the weeds growing, render the ground 
close and heavy, and leave slugs, snails, and 
other pests in undisputed sway. I heartily 
recommend all who have stiff clayey soils to 
cultivate to use some discretion about moving 
them in the autumn or winter, lest the labour 
they bestow on them may do more harm than 
good, 
A. 


POLYANTHUSES AND AURICULAS. 
ALTHOUGH the bedding-out system, as it is 
termed, has many crimes against hardy plants 
to answer for, I do not think the default in the 
cultivation of choice Polyanthuses and Auricu- 
las can be laid atits door. It is notorious that 
these once-favoured florists’ flowers never were 
grown by gardeners, or those of the horticul- 
tural fraternity, who have been at any time 
bitten with the “bedding-out” mania. With 
the exception of the few trade growers, at all 
times but a few, who have from time to time cul- 
tivated them, almost all other growers have been 
amateurs—that is, persons who found in some 
other profession or trade than horticulture a 
livelihood, and grew these particular plants as a 
hobby, or as a healthy and interesting means of 
recreation, The real hardy plants that have 
suffered from the practice of “ bedding-out ” 
have been all those fine border plants that will 
grow almost anywhere outdoors under ordinary 
cultivation. As a result, thousands of gardeners 
have grown up who had no more knowledge of 
the great mass of hardy plantsthan the plants had 
ofthem. Choiceor florists’ kinds of the Polyanthus 
and Auricula could never have been brought 
into that category; they are not border plants, 
and could not be grown as such. Just as the 
monks of the Middle Ages, in their secluded 
monasteries, kept alive in an ignorant and care- 
less world a taste and love for intellectual 
knowledge and culture, so also did the few 
descendants of the old florists during the inter- 
regnum, through which I happily believe we 





have passed, keep alive the interest in Polyanthu- 
ses and Auriculas, and now we find that limited 
interest is fast increasing, so that there is hope 
in a few years these ancient florists’ flowers will 
be more widely grown than ever. Why there 
should have been a decline in their cultivation 
as exhibition plants it is no more possible to ex- 
plain than is the almost entire collapse of 
Tulips, Ranunculus, Anemones, and many other 
equally good things which, a few years ago, 
were extensively used as show plants. 

It is, perhaps, but natural that new genera- 
tions should have other tastes, but if it is 
possible to lead some of the younger lovers of 
flowers back into the ways of their forefathers, 
and to develope a fondness for some of the old 
loves, really good service to hard plants will 
be done, Iam pleased to find a firm like that 
of the Messrs. Clibran can offer plants of 
many of the fine old kinds, although I fear that 
the sorts offered so low as 9d. each would have 
little affinity to the fine old kinds that, because 
of their rarity, are necessarily so dear. I have 
before me now a trade list which shows even 
such inferior kinds as Black Prince and 
Napoleon are quoted at 1s. 6d. each, whilst 
Cheshire Favourite is 2s. 6d., Exile and 
Formosa 3s. 6d., and Lancer and George IV. 
7s.6d.each. It may be taken for granted that 
these are the lowest prices at which they can 
be offered, and yet it is found almost impossible 
to get good strong plants sufficiently fast to 
supply requirements. A Lancashire trade 
grower of good reputation wrote the other day 
that he could not issue a list this year, as many 
of his kinds had largely suffered. It is such 
ailments and difficulties in culture and increas- 
ing a stock of these choice things which keeps 
them so dear, It may be assumed that the trade 
growers would be only too pleased to sell them 
cheaper if they could. A seedling new kind 
would, perhaps, take ten years to make a few 
dozens of plants, even if all possible mishaps 
were avoided. Old kinds increase much less 
rapidly than this, and some it is difficult to 
keep alive at all. These remarks apply almost 
with equal force to Alpine Auriculas, but good 
kinds of these may be had at about 20s. per 
dozen if not too choice, but of course new kinds 
are more costly. No doubt those who may be 
induced to embark in the cultivation of these 
choice flowers (and may they be many) will 
soon learn to realise the high value of their 
plant pets. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


3869.—Raising Seeds.—Keep the seeds 
in a dry place till March, then sow in 
6-in. pots in light sandy soil—say two- 
thirds peat or leaf-mould and _ one-third 
loam, with plenty of sand to keep it open. 
Press the soil in tolerably firm. If the 
seeds are soaked in lukewarm water for twenty- 
four hours before sowing they will germinate 
quicker and better. Do not cover them too 
deep, and place a square of glass over the top of 
each pot. They will grow in the greenhouse 
without bottom-heat, although doubtful seeds 
do better with it. Keep them just moist only 
till they grow.—E. H. 


3880.—Culture of Lilium Giganteum. 
and L. Washingtonianum.—In the case 
of L. giganteum some little patience on the part 
of the grower is necessary, for this Lily requires 
four, and sometimes five, seasons’ growth before 
it comes into a flowering state. The proper 
time for shifting it is just as the foliage dies off, 
and a nice fine, mellow compound of fibrous 
loam should be employed, adding to it some 
leaf-mould and a little well-rotted manure, for 
this is about the only species that is really bene- 
fited by the addition of manure to the soil. It 
is, indeed, a greedy feeder, and should have 
free supplies of liquid manure when in full 
growth. During the winter keep the soil 
moist, and keep the bulb in a cold frame or 
greenhouse, or even outhouse will do, for it is 
hardy enough; but when in a box is better for 
some protection. It also enjoys the shelter of a 








glass roof during the spring months, but if this 
accommodation cannot be afforded it may be 
placed in a sheltered situation in the open air, 
where it may remain until the blooms are show- 
ing, when the protection of a glass roof will 
again be desirable. After flowering, the old 
bulb dies away, but young offshoots are 
generally formed, which may be taken off, and 
will flower in their turn at their appointed time. 
With respect to open-air culture, there is no 
creat difficulty, as, even when the situation is 
cold, the safety of the bulb may be ensured by a 
coat of ashes or cocoa fibre. The best place for 
this Lily is amongst Rhododendrons, or shrubs 
of early growth, where a certain amount of 
shelter is afforded not only in the winter but 
also in the spring, when the young, tender 
foliage appears above ground; and the best soil 
is that which contains a considerable amount of 
organic matter anda fair proportion of sand. 
Thus a compound of sandy peat loam and leaf- 
mould in equal proportions will suit it well. 
One reason why many fail with this Lily is that 
the foliage gets injured by our late spring 
frosts, and when this is the case the bulb does 
not much increase in bulk that summer. Snails 
are also extremely partial to the succulent 
foliage of this plant, and it is oftentimes a 
matter of considerable difficulty to protect it 
from their ravages. A good coating of soot 
around the bulb will keep them from passing 
over the soil on to the plants, and when they 
make a bridge of other plants to cross on to it, 
the leaves may be finely sprinkled with soot. 
Generally speaking these pests appear most in 
spring, and if watched for at night for a time 
they may be killed off before the summet 
arrives. For the treatment of Washingtonianum 
we refer you to p. 493, answer 3755.—G. C. B. 


3884.—Draining a Garden.—First dig a 
hole or two in the garden, say 3 ft. deep, leav- 
ing them open, and see how high the water 
rises. If it attains the height of the pond, dig- 
ging a blind well will be of no use, and it will 
be better to rest content with the 22 in. in depth 
that will utilise the pond as an outfall. Advan- 
tage should be taken of every opportunity of 
raising the surface that occurs in after years.— 
K, H 

3922 and 3931—Garden Walks.—“ 5.” 
and “ Venetian Red ” would, I think, find con- 
crete answer their purpose. Burnt clay, slag, 
or sandstone, finely’ broken, or gravel will 
answer; the materials should be from the size 
of eggs to peas; a little of the dust will not 
spoil it, however. Six parts of either of the 
above to one of fresh Portland cement. The 
materials must be thoroughly mixed, then just 
enough water added to wet the whole, and again 





well mixed. It should be laid evenly from 4 in. 
to 6 in. thick, and well rammed or beaten with 
the back of a spade to consolidate it, It must 





be mixed fresh, about, say, a cubic yard at a | 
time; a little of the finest materials can be put | 
on afterwards; this will fill up all holes, and 
give a nice finish. If well done this will look 
much like Portland stone, and last a lifetime. 
The ground should be prepared, of course, and 
all necessary drains and gullies first laid. The 
work must not be done in frosty weather, and 
should not be walked upon until quite hard.— 
H. W. M. X. 


3923.—_Improving a Lawn,.—The method 
is very simple, but mainly depends on the cause 
of the failure of the turf. During winter keep 
it well rolled, and in the spring dress it with a 
good coating of wood ashes if procurable. Before 
the application of the above, sprinkle a quantity 
of grass seed, say, one bushel of renovating grass 
mixture, to be obtained of any good seedsmen, 
such as Sutton, Carter, Barr and Sugden, Hooper, 
&c., and add to this half a pound of Trifolium 
and White Dutch Clover. Where the mis- 
take is generally made, is that people lay 
down a turf and think that is all that is re- 
quired, and that it will take care of itself, 
whereas if there is a periodical sowing of seeds 
once in every three years, perhaps, and an 
application of manure from time to time, this 
will improve even the worst lawns, provided the 
ground is not soured by want of proper 
drainage.—GRAMEN. ‘ 

3925.--Salt as a Fertilizer.—lIf the soil 
be dry naturally, salt may be applied more 
thickly than if the soil be cold and adhesive. 
In the former case 6 cwt. per acre may be 
given, and in the latter case 4 cwt. is, perhaps, 
enough. This would give, in the first case, about 
1 lb. perrod ; but in such a small way, perhaps, 
rather more may be applied with safety. We 
prefer to sow salt broadcast over the soil on a 
dry day as early in the winter as possible, and 
thus let it get thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil before planting time comes. Soot and lime 
may be applied in the spring to Potatoes with 
freedom, about 5 cwt. of soot to the acre being 
regarded as a liberal dressing, but if applied to 
a growing crop a second dressing may be given 
after there has been heavy rains. Whilst 
special Potato manures or guano are best applied 
in the furrows when the tubers are planted, it 
seems most advisable to have such dressings as 
salt, lime, and soot mixed equally with all parts 
of the soil.—A. D. 


3927.—Pruning Gloire de Dijon Rose 
on South Wall.—tThis operation may be 
performed towards the middle of March if the 
weather is mild and likely to keep so; if severe, 
it will be wise to defer the pruning until the 
end of that month, as all Teas and Noisettes 
require later pruning than the hybrid perpetuals. 
The wood damaged by frost, misplaced and 
unripe shoots, and, in fact, all wood causing a 
crowded appearance should be cut away, and 
that remaining laid in regularly for blooming. 
The shoots may be shortened slightly, and it 
will be desirable to well mulch the roots with 
manure, as trees planted against walls require 
extra attention in this way, as the roots have 
only one side to extend and get support. Care- 
fully preserve all new wood from the base, as 
climbing Roses arenot unfrequently very “leggy,” 
and then look unsightly. If properly supported 
new wood will appear from year to year to take 
the place of that worn out, misplaced, or 
damaged.— WILLIAM WALTERS, Burton-on- 
Trent. 


3932.—Gas Lime in a Garden.—Your 
informant was quite right as to the greater effi- 
ciency of gas lime in the extermination of 
slugs, &c. A little discrimination is all that is 
required. If the ground is to lay fallow, a 
larger quantity may be used than if it is going 
to be cropped soon after the application. There 
could not be a better season than the present 
time of the year, for the gas lime could be 
spread over such land as is to be prepared for 
the forthcoming season’s crops with less fear of 
any harm accruing to the future produce. Some 
people mix it up with their manure-heap, and 
so apply it altogether.—CALX. 


Gas lime is a somewhat dangerous © 
dressing to apply in gardens if in a crude orraw 
state fresh from the gasworks, The safest 
method of applying it is to mix with a barrow-’ 
full just double the quantity of soil from an old 
turf heap or rubbish midden. This should be, 
turned about twice in the course of a month, 
and then the gas and ammonia being largely’ 
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absorbed in the soil, the danger to vegetation is 
lessened. At the same time it should be not 
less deadly to ground vermin. Where seeds are 
soon to be sown it should be used sparingly, and 
the safest plan is to give the seed bed a dressing 
of fresh but slacked lime when the seeds are 
sown, and another dressing at night when the 
seeds are coming up.—A. D. 


_3935.— Planting Flowers.—Bulbs of all 
kinds may be planted now; so may all kinds 
of Pansies and Violets. Daisies, Wallflowers, 
Pri mroses, Polyanthus, Sweet Williams, Forget- 
me-Nots, and other autumn-sown annuals may 
be planted any time from this to March when 
the weather is open and the soil works well. 
Then, in March, buy a small collection of 
hardy annuals, such as Candytufts, Escholtsias, 
Clarkias, Godetias, &c. Procure also seeds of 
Stocks, Asters, Zinneas, and Phlox Drummondii. 
Sow these latter in pots ina frame where there 
is as little heat as possible. Transplant the 
Stocks, Asters, and Phloxes early in May. The 
Zinnias are not quite so hardy, and may remain 
a little longer. Roses are desirable if the soil 
and climate are suitable. The former may be 
improved; but the latter, if laden with smoke, 
will be a bar to their full enjoyment. Carna- 
tions and Pinks may be planted in February ; so 
also may hardy herbaceous or other plants— 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums. Remember 
the old adage, ‘“‘ If you want a thing done well, 
my iS yourself.” Flowers require loving care.— 

de . 


3936.—Fragrant Roses.—It is somewhat 
a difficult matter to say which are the twelve 
hybrid perpetuals most highly scented. At this 
season of the year, when we have not our friends 
to appeal to, it must be, to a certain extent, a 
matter of memory. I, however, give the follow- 
ing as possessing this, to my mind, a most 
essential point in deciding the qualities of a 
good Rose—viz: Monsieur E. YT. Teas, Le 
Havre, Charles Lefebvre, Beauty of Waltham, 
Madame Charles Crapelet, Senateur Vaisse, 
Jean Liaband, La France, Alfred Colomb, 
Louis Van Houtte, La . Rosina, Baron de 
Bonstellen, Duc de Wellington, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Exposition de Brie, Marie Baumann, 
Madame Fillion, Bessie Johnson, Madame La- 
charme, Abel Grand.—WILLIAM WALTERS, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


3937.—Secateurs.—These are among the 
most useful instruments ever introduced. My 
gardener has had a pair for the last three years, 
and with them he has manipulated some hun- 
dreds of trees each season. All the care re- 
quired is that they should not be strained by 
being tried on too large branches, in which case 
the spring is apt to be strained. Secateurs cut 
ever so much cleaner than a knife, and do not 
require a hundredth part of the sharpening that 
the old-fashioned method of knife-pruning 
entailed. For the higher branches of standard 
trees there is a larger and more powerful kind 
of pruning shears, technically termed ‘ Aver- 
runcators.” These, however, are more expensive, 
but none the less lasting. —FORFEX. 


3939.—Wireworms in Pots.—Too much 
care cannot be exercised in a proper supervision 
of potting sorts before consigning them to the 
pots. Prevention is better than cure at all 
times, as any future remedies may, or may 
not, prove detrimental to the plants, By this 
I mean the infusion of lime in water, and other 
remedies mentioned in most horticultural 
works. To remedy the evil afterwards, how- 
ever, the best way would be to turn out the 
plants and pick out the miscreants, replacing 
the mould by some that has been carefully 
prepared.—V ERMIS. 


3178.—Cloches.—In answer to * Y.S.,” I have read 
that the Cloches are made by Messrs. Breffit and Co., 83, 
Upper Thames-street, E.C., at the price he wants—viz., 
10d. to 1s. each.—K. M. 


3923.—Improving a Lawn.—Hvavoe all the weeds 
and Daisies removed from the lawn in March, then top- 
dress with a rich, light soil half an inch thick. Apply 
to a good seed-house, such as C irter’s~-or Sutton’s. state 
the size of lawn and nature of soil, and position. On 
yeceipt of order, a renovating mixture will be sent, 
arranged in suitable quantities ef Grasses and Clovers, 
which, if sown thickly, will make a good lawn for 
croquet in the summer.—E. H. 


3925.—Salt as a Fertiliser.—Thirty pounds of salt 
per rod “may be safely applied to porous land, It is 
difficult to say how much salt should be mixed with a 
baz of soot for Potatoes, as soot is a less dangerous 
matter than salt, but in no case should the salt exceed 
the qnaatity per rod named above ; the soot, of course, 
may be almost any reasonable quantity, from a bushel 
to asack perrod, The salt should not be sown in the 





drills with potatoes ; it should either be spread on the 
land and forked in, or else be sprinkled between the 
rows after the potatoes are up and hoed.—E. H. 


3924.—Butterfly Tulip.—They are closely related 
to the Frittilaria, and the same treatment given to them 
willsu't the Calochortes. At least, T have found them 
do best planted in light rich soil, of a rather sandy 
nature, and not disturbed too often. Plant in autumn, 
or as soon as received, covering the bulbs about 3 inches 
deep.—H. H. 

3926.-Orange Trees. — Seedling Orange trees, 
unless grafted with fertile wood from another Orange 
tree, are avery long time in producing flowers. Better 
have the young tree grafted by some gardener, who could 
place the tree in a close frame or house until the union 
was perfect. Orange trees are not difficalt to cultivate. 
They require clean, well-drained pots, and rich open 
loamy soil. Plenty of water during the summer, with 
less during the winter. They may with advantage be 
placed out of doors in the summer months. A greenhouse 
temperature suits them well. Iam assuming that they 
are grown for merely ornamental purposes.—E 


3928,—Keeping Chrysanthemum Blooms.— 
Chrysanthemum blooms will keep a long timein a dark 
cellar. I don’t know that there is any secret in it. Of course 
the leaves die. I have kept them best with the stems 
inserted in damp sand. The blooms must be arranged 
thinly ; if they touch each other they will be liable to 
damp. They must be cut before they begin to fade, but 
I may say I have never had occasion to keep them so 
long as three months.—E. H. 


3929.—Raspberries Blighted.—How long have 
the Raspberries occupied the present site? In similar 
circumstances I should transplant to new soil, If that 
could not be done then dress heavily with lime and soot 
mixed together, and fork it lightly in. When used fresh 
both these substances ave famous insecticides, aud they 
sweeten and scour the soil.—B. H. 


3930.—Chrysanthemums for Pots-—Large flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums, Prince of Wales, Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. 
G. Rundle, La Nymphe, Hero of Stoke Newington, Mrs. (. 
Glenny, Prince Alfred, Queen of England, Golden Empress 
of India, Mrs. Heales, John Salter, Princess of Wales, 
Venus, White Beverley, and Elaine. Pompones, Fanny, 
Celo Nulli, Helena, Salamon, Dick Turpin, Rosinante, 
Bijou d’Horticulture, James Forsyth, Automus, 
Michael, Mr. Astie, White Gedo Nulli.—E. H. 


3931.-Garden Walks.—There is no cement of 
bright hue available for path-making. Would nota good 
sprinkling of powdered brick over the asphalte, when the 
path was formed, answer the purpose? If of too pronounced 
a colour, it might be strewed with ground sandstone. 
think with the materials on hand a very good and 
pleasant-looking walk may be formed.—E. H. 

3932.-Gas-lime in the Garden.—In reply to 
“Lumbricus,” I have used gas-lime, I found no benefit 
in it, but, on the contrary, if caused sad havoc to Goose- 
berry trees, Raspberry canes, &c. Neither didit destroy 
the slugs, &c. Nothing would induce me to again try the 
experiment.—SUFFERER. 


__ Gas-lime should not be applied to land cropped with 
vegetables, nor yet land just previous to sowing seeds, but 
it may be applied to vacant land now, and dug in at the 
rate of about one bushel per square rod, mixing it well 
with the soil—H. H 


3933.-Unfruitful Pear Trees. — Does the Pear 
tree stand ina low unfavourable situation? If it does 
not I cannot understand why the flowers do not set, or af 
loast some of them. Perhaps the soil is very light. How 
old are the trees? Itis not easy to assign a cause for 
unfruitfulness without more information.—H. H. 


3934, Plants for Clayey Bank.—Plant creepers— 
such as Clematis, Periwinkle3, some of the choicer Ivies. 
A few of the hardy climbing Roses would look well. 
Cotoneasters planted on or near the top would hang over 
and look well. A Pampas grass and a hardy Fern or two, 
such as Osmunda regalis and Lastrea felix—mas cristata 
would be at home, peeping up from amid the creepers. 
The Osmunda might be planted near the base of the bank, 
as it likes moisture.—H. H. 


3938.—Insects in Acacia Tree.—Dress the parts 
affected with Stockholm tar (not gas tar). The former is 
a vegetable product, and will do no harm; not so the 
latter. Gishurst compound, softened down with warm 

rater to a thick paste and rubbed over the parts, will 
probably kill the grubs or weevils.—E. H. 


3939.—Wireworms in Pots—Trap the wireworms 
with bits of carrot or potato inserted beneath the soil in 
the pots. Examine the traps daily and destroy the insects. 
—E. H. 

_— Tn answer to a correspondent asking for the best 
means of destroying wireworms attacking plants in 
pots, I should suggest, if it were possible, without 
injuring the plants, that a careful search should be 
made at the roots for the worms, and that when re-potted 
one or two slices of potato, carrot, turnip, or beetroot 
should be buried about an inch below the surface. Each 
slice should have a wooden skewer stuck into it, by which 
it can be removed. every morning for examination. If 
there are any wireworms present they will be sure to go 
to these baits. If the plants cannot be unpotted the 
insertion of these baits in the earth will be found very 
effectual.—G. 5. 8. 





3984.—Dandelions on Grass Plot.—W. S.—Dig 
them up with a knife or spud whilst the ground is wet 
In summer you can get rid of them by putting a good 
pinch of salt in the heart of each plant. 


9995.-Manuring Garden.—My garden is an old 
one, of light, sandy soil, dark in colour. It has been 
heavily manured each year with cow manure. Would it 
be of benefit to change the order for one season and apply 
some kind of phosphate? Tf so, what kind and quantity ? 
_B.G. [Apply a good dressing of lime now and a 
dressing of soot in spring, giving no manure this 
year.] 

98¢.—Protecting Pansies and Iris.— Thos. 
Rogers.—A thin coat of coal ashes on the surface of the 
soil is all the protection you need give them. Even this 
is not necessary in well-drained, warm soils, 

















3987.—Plants for Conservatory.—S. S.—As you 
do not state whether your conservatory is a small or 
large one, we are at a loss to advise you. Creepers suit- 
able for a large house would be of no use foravery small 
one, and visd versd. In a large house you could have 
tall Ferns, Palms, Camellias, &c., but these would not 
do for a house a few feet square. 

3988.—Winter-flowering Climbers.—Will you 
give me the names of two or three winter-floweripg 
Climbers best suited for planting out in a town garden? 
—J.G. [We presume you mean for out-door planting. 
There are but very few hardy winter-flowering climbers, 
butthe following will probably answer your purpose : 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Jasminum nudifiorum, Forsythia 
viridissima, and Cydonia japonica.] 

3989. Broad-leaved Myrtle.—Myrtle.—Thin out 
the shoots a little, leaving those that are firm and well 
ripened, as it is these that produce blossom. If the 
plant is too high cutit back to the height you want it. 
This may cause it to bloom better in future. 


3990.—Marechal Niel Rose.—Myrtle.—If you 
have a good border outside plant in it. You will have 
less trouble with it than with an inside border, and the 
Rose will probably do better. 


3991.—Soil for Bulbs.— Will not decayed turf from 
a rather loamy pasture land, and well-rotted manure, 
with the aldition of a little river sand, answer every 
purpose as a compost for bulb-growing in pots, as I have 
a difficulty in getting peat P—Earnum B, [Yes.] 

3992,—Soil for Camellias.—F. W.—Good turfy loam 
and sand, with a little well-decomposed leaf-mould, will 
do well for young Camellias. Peat will also do, but 
loam and peat in equal parts would be the best. Pot 
tolerably firm. Keep in an airy and light situation. 
Read articles recently given in GARDENING on the subject. 


3993.—Sandringham Celery.—Orange.—From any 
good seedsman. You will find ‘plenty of them in our 
advertisement columns. 


3994.—Pruning Medlar Trees.—R. H.—They re 
quire no pruning. 

3995, -H orticultural Dictionary.—Seeley.—Vol. 
I. of GARDENING and our query columns form the best 
horticultural dictionary we know of for amateurs. 


2996. Herbaceous Plants.—One Willing to Learn. 
—The twelve kinds youname are good ones, but they will 
not all flower at the same time. 


3997.-Melons for the Middle of June.—We 
would sow a few seeds in the middle of January, and a 
few more a fortnight later. Conqueror of Europe 184 
handsome fruit when well grown, but is not considered 80 
well flavoured as some of the newer kinds, 


3998. — Hydrangea not Blooming.—!I have a 
large Hydrangea in my greenhouse which bloontéd well 
last year ; this year it has made good growth, but has not 
bloomed. Ought I to cut it down—and if so, when ?— 
BE. 1. W. [Let it remain as itis. Ib will probably flower 
well next’ year. If you out it down you will cut off all 
your bloom buds.) 

3999. -Geranivms Losing their Leaves.— 
Charles H.—Zonal Geraniums nearly always lose a quan- 
tity of leaves during winter. Water them only, when 
dry, and never wet tke foliage. Give plenty of air und 
keep frost at a distance. 

4000,—Treatment of Young Vines.—E. J. W.— 
Much information on this subject has lately appeared in 
GARDENING. 

4001. Watering Ferns.—Are there any Ferns, the 
fronds of which should not be watered? If so, what 
kinds? Also, is it better, generally speaking, to water 
the fronds as well as the roots of all Ferns that are either 
in pots under jglass, or planted in a Fernery ?—H. B. 
{The gold and silver Ferns (Gymnogrammas) should 
never be watered overhead, neither should Adiantum 
farleyense, or A. macrophyllum, Many Ferns with fine 
pinnee are best not watered overhead. As a general ruls 
ferns may in summer be dewed over witha fine syringe ; 
and some of the kinds with thick leathery leaves may be 
syringed with some force to keep them clear of dust and 
insects. A moist atmosphere is necessary for Ferns, but 
at this season care must be exercised. ] 

4002.—_Cuttinegs, Laurels.—What month in the year 
ought Liurels not to be cutp—A. R. M. [They may be 
cut in any month with comparative safety. The best 
month is February: ] 

4003. Achillea rupestus.—Sandgate.—This is a 
hardy herbaceous perennial. 

Wames of Plants.—W. Melron.—1, Sedum of some 
kind ; 2, Sedum carneum variegatum ; 2, Browallia elata ; 
4, Saxifraga sarmentosa,—_R. W. B.—Acer cissifolia. 
~~ Aw Old Subscriber.—l, Echeveria cecunda glauca ; 2, 
Sempervivum tectorum ; 3, Variegated Sedum ; 4, Sedum 
carneum variegatum ; 5, 8. glaucum; 6, Saxifraga penta- 
dactylis_——E. B. H., Norfolk,—Osmunda cinnamomea, 
— Gam.—Stanhopea oculata. 


rr S 


QUERIES. 


4004,—Material for Garden Paths.—Can any 
reader give any information about a material called 
porphyritic? It is a kind of gravel used for garden paths, 
and I am informed it answers very well. I wautto know 
where it is to be obtained, and about the cost per yard, 
and perhaps some one could say where it might be seen 
laid down.—J. CocKBURN. 

4005.—Gentiana acaulis.—Will any reader tell me 
how to raise this plant from seed P—H. B. I. 

4006.—Lilies in Towns. — What kind of Liliums 
will do out of doors near a town? Soil, sandy and rich. 
—LEwIsHAM. 

4007,—Pond leaking.—Can anyone advise me as to 
the best method of preventing leakage from a small pond 
Thavil ately made? Itis supplied by a stream which 
sometimes fails in summer, and the water soaks away 
rapidly. As I wish to grow water plants I do not like to 
line it with cement. Would ‘‘puddling ’’ answer ; and, 
if so, how, and with what should it be done? The soil is 
an ordinary loam, not grayel,—E. DE B, M, 
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POULTRY. 


Brahma Fow!ls.—Inregard to ‘‘ T, F.’s” re- 
marks in GARDENING, October 30, I beg tosay I 
did not recommend Brahmas as fowls for small 
places ; my remarks were confined to poultry as 
aprofitable investment. ‘‘T. F.” has made a mis- 
take in recommending the Hamburgh family, as 
they are notoriously the very worst bearers of 
confinement as far as cleanliness goes, I can in- 
form ‘‘T, F,” I have kept two Brahma cockerels 
ina house 3 ft, square without run fortwoor three 
months, and they are perfectly clean and in ex- 
cellent plumage. In regard to poultry as an in- 
vestment, I think a farm of thirty acres as fol- 
lows would, in the present state of agricultural 
pursuits, become a profitable undertaking : 
15 acres of Grass, 74 acres of corn, part seeded, 
74 acres of green crops, as Turnips and Potatoes, 
&c.; keep tour milch cows, a strong pony, 1500 
laying hens, three breeding geese, one gander ; 
and during the summer months, if it was found 
that the land would keep more, young geese 
might be brought on, as many small farmers and 
cottagers in this locality sell them when be- 
ginning to teather at 2s, 6d. each. The land 
must be like this, cheapand contiguous to several 
good markets.—NortTH YORKSHIRE. 


Fowls Cured by Paraffin.—One of my pulletsa 
few days ago became very oppressed in its breathing. 
It was obliged to keep its mouth open, and was con- 
tinually choking. I determined to use paraffin oil. I first 
inserted a dry feather in the wind-pipe, twisting it 
gently round to discover any trace of worms, which I 
could not, I then twice repeated this operation with an 
oiled feather with this result, that in two days the pullet 
was quite recovered. As I could not see any worms on 
the feather, I cannot say the disease was the gapes. 
Whatever the cause, the fowl was evidently in a bad way. 
I must add great care is evidently necessary in using the 
feather not to choke the fowl.—N. 


Lameness in Fowls.—Kill your fowl at once; it 
is suffering from liver complaint, and will infect the 
others. When the liver is examined it will be found 
covered with small ulcers ; there is no cure.—AN OLD 

AND. 


Fowls with Colds.—‘‘ Crooked Spire’s”” fowls have 
got the roup ; he will soon cure them by using the follow- 
ing: One teaspoonful of strong alum water and a little 
cayenne pepper once a day, followed in twelve hours by 
a teaspoonful of castor oil. If the nostrils or eyes are 
affected, bathe and clean with same solution of alum 
water. I should also advise ‘‘Learner” to try the 
rane ay, for it is a sure cure if taken in time.—GEORGE 

ITTLE. 


— In reply to ‘Crooked Spire,” I should advise what 
{have just successfully tried, and have never found fail. 
My fowls had cold and coughs. I mixed in their hot, 
soft food every day for a week one teaspoonful of pow- 
dered ginger, one teaspoonful of hot curry powder, and 
two teaspoonfuls of camphorated chalk. Mixthese well 
in before alding the hot water. In a week all were 
well but one chicken, it looked roupy about the eyes and 
got thin, sol killedit. As I have long found camphor a 
useful remedy for colds in human beings, I thought it 
must be equally good for fowls. I have never found this 
mixture fail, and camphorated chalk, as prepared for 
tooth powder, is the easiest and cheapest way of using 
camphor for fowls. I daresay black pepper would do 
instead of curry powder; the fowls always eat this 
mixture most greedily.—P. 


Black Hamburgh Fowls.—In reply to enquiries 
about Black Hamburgh fowls, my experience is they 
are most profitable. I believe the great secret is to hatch 
early, and dispose of nearly all last year’s birds before 
they begin to moult. We had a constant supply of eggs 
all through the severe weather of 1879-80. In 1879 I 
realised £13 9s, 8d. by keeping about thirty hens ; ex- 
penses, including purchase of hens for sitting, wire net- 
ting, &c., £8 1s. 9d. A narrow wire netting with cut 
edge on the top of fencing keeps them in. I have two 
good cockerels hatched in April I would dispose of, 
with a few hens in good plumage, to start a beginner-— 
SHERWOOD FOREST. 


Ascel Fowls.—Is this a new variety? I have never 
heard of the name before, except in the Crystal Palace 
catalogue. Would any reader give a description of this 
variety? A few birds of this kind were exhibited at the 
last show held at the Crystal Palace.—PETWORTH. 


Purifying Feathers.—Would any reader tell me 
the best way of purifying poultry feathers for use ?7—T. S. 


Turkeys with Swelled Heads.—I have some 
yonng turkeys put up to fatten, two of which have got 
large swellings on their heads, They have been care- 
fully washed with warm water, but with no good effect. 
They are not “crammed,” but eat as much as they like. 
They have been quite healthy up to now. Will any one 
tell me how to treat them ?—M. E. G. 


Books.—‘“‘Poultry for Prizes and Profit,” by James 
Long. ‘‘ Rabbits for Prizes and Profit,” by Charles Ray- 
son. Published 170, Strand, London. 


Spanish Fowls.—I have a black Spanish cock, and 
during the last few months the white on its face has 
grown so much over its eyes as to nearly blind it. Can 
any reader give me any information how to stop the 
growth?—A CONSTANT READER, 


_ Heat for Hatching Eggs.—Respecting “J. L.'s” 
inquiry regarding heat, in artificial incubation. As the 
result of months of accurate trial, I tind that a heat of 
90 deg. to 100 deg. is the most successful in every way, 
with plenty of fresh air and ventilation. I have hatched 
nearly every egg in a batch where temperature has been 
On an average 96 deg. to 98 deg., but have lost many 
batches by heat getting over 100 deg. to 105 deg., whereas, 
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on the other hand, as low as 84 deg. on one occasion did 
not appear to affect the issue. With a heat of 100 deg. 
average the eggs will be truer to time, but birds weakly, 
some unable to hatch, By 5deg. Jess, time will probably 
be a day or two longer, but better as regards results.— 
G.8. 

—— I find that the proper temperature for hatching 
eggs is 102° to 1(4°; but 108° will spoil a few if it 
remains so for some hours. On the other hand, 98° 
will not spoil any if only let stop fora little time. Let 
103° be the standard for the eggs. The common fowl 
takes 21 days; ducks, 28 to 30 days; geese, 28 to 30 
days ; turkeys, 30 days.—E, G. M. 

Brahma Fowls.—I have a young Brahma cock, 
six months old. Will this fowl be old enough for breed- 
ing purposes by next monthP—ConsTanT READER. 


Fowls Diseased.—G. W. R.—Your fowls have nro- 
bably got the roup. Read article in GAnDENING, Dec. 
18th. 


Columbian Fowls.—Can any reader inform me 
where I can get the Columbian fowl, or how it can he 
produced, and what are its merits?—-COLUMBIAN. 


Fowls with Swollen Eyes,—Can any reader 
inform me howto cure a Spanish Pullet which I have? 
The flesh under the eyelids is all swollen up over its eye, 
about the sizeof a marble. It is not a bladder which 
Spanish fowls sometimes have, IJtstands moping about 
the yard with its head on its shoulder, and its combis of 
an ashy-white colour. It appears to suffer from the cold 
and wet weather.—CoLumBIAN. 





HOME PHTS. 
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Curing Rabbit Skins.—I cure these as 
follows : Put the skinson a clean board, fleshy 
side up, and point 9 or 10 nails into the outer 
edge of the skin to stretch it. Put a table- 
spoonful of saltpetre and a pinch of alum into 
a saucer, pour half a gill of warm water into 
the saucer, and when the saltpetre and alum is 
dissolved, take a clean rag and rub the fleshy 
side of the skin with the liquid ; rub it twice 
afterwards at intervals of two days; at the end 
of the week the skin will be cured and the fur 
unharmed, nor will there be the least smell from 
it. JI have cured rabbit, hare, and sheep skins 
with such treatment, and the sheepskins have 
been washed and possed in the poss-tub to clean 
the wool, and the skin was none the worse for 
the possing.—R. B. 


Canaries with Long Nails.—The long 
nails should be cut back about one half, Pro- 
cure a very sharp pair of scissors, or, better still, 
a very sharp watchmaker’s cutting plyers. Take 
out the bird, holding him on his back gently. 
Then draw out the claw, and, holding it at the 
joint of the nail, nip it, the nail, half off. Be 
careful not to wrench the nail, or it may injure 
the bird for a long while. To guard against 
this, let the joint of claw and nail be held be- 
tween the left-hand forefinger and thumb. The 
best food for canaries, as a rule, is one-third sum- 
mer Rape seed and two-thirds Canary seed. 
But if the birds are liable to diarrhea, less Rape 
seed and a little Hemp seed may be given. At 
moulting time a little Saffron in the water helps 
them to cast their feathers quickly, and of 
course to renew their plumage equally quickly. 
If canaries are intended for breeding, they 
should get somewhat richer food in spring, as 
hard-boiled egg, a little Maw seed (unless con- 
stipative), and a little Hemp seed occasionally, 
but no green food, and, in point of fact, if Rape 
seed be given, they do not at all require green 
food. There should always be fresh sand on the 
bottom of the cage.—M. W. R. 

—— If ‘‘ Amateur” will take his bird outin his hand, 
and hold the claws up to the light, he will see a vein of 
red running partly through each ; he may take a sharp 
pair’of scissors and cut back to within about one-eighth of 
an inch of the termination of this vein. Do it carefully, 


or the result will be to make it bleed, which would of 
course cause pain, —FERNDALE. 


Goldfinches'and Canaries.—How can I get a 
goldfinch to mate with a canary hen? I have tried all 
sorts of ways, but never to any purpose.—T. SMITH. 


Quassia Chip-Water for Canaries’ Bath.— 
Would water in which Quassia chips have been soaked be 
injurious for a Canary’s bath, as I think it would be good 
for destroying the insects ? My bird always dips his 
beak several times before going in,—Brta. [We would 
not try it in the way you name, If you wash the bird in 
it you may do some good. | 


_ Thrush not Singing.—Can any one tell me if there 
is any means of getting a thrush tosing? It isan early 
bird of 1879, and sang well last spring and summer, but 
it has not sung since moulting. It seems in perfect 
health. Is there such a thing as a bird organ? If so, 
where can I get one? Would this be a good time to teach 


him to sing a tune? I feed him chiefly on Barley-meal, 


with an occasional treat of worms or meat. I have lately 
given him a little crushed Hemp-seed, mixed with the 
meal. I keep it ina cool place, and put it out in fine 
weather.—Do tty. 


Lime-washed Cages for Canaries.—Will any 
reader inform me if lime-washed cages are injurious to 


ed If so, what would do better than lime?— 
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CARDEN ANNUAL, 


Almanack, and Address Book 
For 188l. 


Price 1s., post free, 1s, 3d. ; strongly bound 
with leather back, 2s., post free, 2s. 3d. 


This will be the most complete and accurate 
Yearly Reference Book for the use of all inte- 
rested in Gardens yet published. In addition to 
the usual information embodied in books of this 
class, appearing yearly, this work will contain a 
full and accurate List of the Horticultural Trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the principal houses 
abroad. Tux GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 
and ApprEss Book also contains the largest 
List of Country Seats and Gardens, with the 
names of their owners and gardeners, that has 
yet been prepared. THE GARDEN ANNUAL may 
be ordered through all Booksellers, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen at ls. per copy. It contains, 
among other matters, the following, viz. :— 


Almanack for the Year 1881. 


Concise Calendar of Gardening Operations 
or each Month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each 
Month. 


A Carefully-compiled Alphabetical List of Nursery- 
men and Seedsmen, Florists, Horticultural 
Builders, Engineers, and of the Horticultural 
Trade generally. 


The Principal Gardens and Country Seats in 
Great Britaln and Ireland, arranged in the order of 
the Counties. 


Names of the principal Country Seats & Gardens 
in the United Kingdom, with those of theirOwners, 
Head Gardeners, nearest Post Town and 
County. 


Alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
Principal Gardens of the United Kingdom 


The New Plants and other Novelties of the year 
offered by the Leading Houses in the Trade. 


New Plants, which have received Certificates from the 
Royal Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies, 


Planters’ Tables, Full and Practical. 

Tables of Seeds and for Seed Sowing. 
Quantities of Grass Seeds for Various Areas. 
Draining and Fencing Tables. 


Timber, Brickwork, Tank, and other useful 
Measurements, 


Hot-water Pipes, their Contents and Weight, and 
Calculated Heating Power. 


Weights and Measures—English, and their Foreign 
Equivalents. 


Money — Ready Reckoning, Wages, and Calculating 
Tables. 


Prices of Contract Work—Fencing, Draining, and 
Well-sinking Tables 


Weather Tables and Warnings, Reports, Rain 
fall, and Temperature. 


Postal Guide. 


Horticultural Societies and their Secretaries, and 
Dates of the Principal Shows for 1881, 


Obituary 





Price 1s., post free, 1s. 3d.; strongly bound 
with leather back, 2s., post free, 2s, 3d. 


“THE GARDEN” OFFICE: 


37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SILVER FIR. 
(PICEA NORDMANNIANA.) 
Tuts distinct and beautiful variety of Sil- 
ver Fir was discovered by Prof. Nordmann 
growing on the summit of the Crimean 
Mountains ; it was afterwards found to be 
common on the declivities of other moun- 
tains adjacent to the Black Sea towards the 
east, where it forms a majestic tree from 
80 ft. to 100 ft. in height. Since 
its introduction into this 
country (some thirty-two 
years ago) it has proved 
to be one ef the hardiest 
varieties of the Silver 
Fir, It commences 
growth late in spring, 
thus never suffering from 
the effects of spring 
frosts—a great recom- 
mendation for planting 
in low-lying situations, 
where many of the less 
hardy Conifers do not 
succeed satisfactorily. It 
is slow of development 
when young, and in- 
clined towards a spread- 
ing habit ; but when 
once planted out into 
permanent quarters, and 
its tap-root fairly esta- 
blished in the ground, it 
begins to grow more 
rapidly, and soon shapes 
itself into a well-balanced. 
tree. In suitable soils 
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of 100 ft. in its native habitats. Silver 
Fir timber does not command a high price, 
therefore Picea Nordmanniana can hardly 
be recommended to be planted with a view 
to its becoming a profitable timber tree ; 
but, on the other hand, for its ornamental 
character, planted singly on lawns or in 
groups amongst other trees, it is one of the 
hardiest and best of trees belonging to the 
extensive family of Conifer. 
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sis Veitchi and the different varieties of 
Ivy, that cling with such tenacity, as not 
to require any other means of support than 
that which Nature has given them. A 
very fine and pleasing effect may be made 
by using these two kinds of plants alone in 
alternate divisions of 5 ft. or so wide, ac- 
cording to the space to be covered; but 
when this is done, it should be with the 
Ivies of neat, close growth, such as Hedera 
elegantissima and H. 
aurea, which, if clipped 
every spring, make fresh 
bright foliage. The con- 
trast between these and 
the Ampelopsis is most 
striking, and particularly 
so during the autumn, 
after the latter becomes 
a rich claret colour, as it 
always does in a light, 
exposed situation. The 
only drawback which it 





























has is its being decidu- 

















ous, but by planting it, 








as above indicated, be- 











tween ornamental Ivies, 









































its foliage is not so much 





missed for the short time 























it is off as it otherwise 


























would be. Those, there- 












































fore, who have walls they 









































wish to cover with some- 












































thing really cheerful- 
looking, that will give 
them little, if any, 









































it makes an annual 
srowth of from 15 in. to 
18 in. Deep, heavy, 
rich loam, resting on 
clay or rock, is the most 
suitable formation for its 
healthy progress. The 
contrast in its pale green 
foliage in summer be- 
tween the old and young 
crowths, and the beauti- 
fully glaucous coating 











underneath its foliage, is 
very effective; while the 
silveryappearance under 
neath its leaves is hardly 
perceptible in young 
plants unless closely ex- 
amined, but when the 
tree is older, and upwards of 20 ft. high, 
this glaucous appearance is at once in strik- 
ing and beautiful contrast with the colour 
of the branches on the upper side. The 
timber of this tree is said to be harder than 
that of the Common Silver Fir (Picea pec- 
tinata). The latter tree grows to a height of 
upwards of 140 ft., girthing 16 ft. at 5 ft. 
above the ground, and containing from 
450 ft. to 550 ft. of timber; whereas 
Picea Nordmanniana only grows to a height 








NORDMANN’S SILVER FIR (PICEA NORDMANNIANA). 


HARDY PLANTS FOR WALLS. 


Peruars nothing in the garden is more ob- 


jectionable to look upon than walls or build- 


ings defaced by nail holes, the result of 
tacking up climbing plants, unless it be 
their sprawling about in the wild, uncared- 
for condition which they too often assume. 
No wall that has any pretention to neat- 
ness and finish should have a plant trained 
to it without either a trellis or strained 
wires, unless it be such plants as Ampelop- 





further trouble, cannot 
do better than use these 
plants for the purpose ; 
and if the soil before 
putting them in is well 
broken up, and a little 
rotten manure added, 
they will not be long 
in running to the top 
especially if assisted oc- 
casionally during the 
summer with soap-suds 
or other similar sewage, 
as their roots, being so 
close to the building, are 
not ina position to be 
benefited by any rain 
that may fall. On dwel- 
lings, most people have 
a, desire for Roses, and 
charming wall plants they are, besides 
which it is the only situation in which 
some of the best of them can be grown 
successfully, owing to the shelter and pro- 
tection they require. Take the Maréchal 
Niel for instance, the young foliage of 
which gets pinched and cut about when 
grown exposed as standards or on trellises, 
but on walls facing south or south-west 
they escape and flower profusely. The 
grandest display of this fine Rose I ever 
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saw was in a position of this kind; but, where- 
ever planted, the thing is to encourage as much 
young wood of medium size as there is room to 
lay in, asit is from this that the whole of the 
flowers are produced. To spur this in or to prune 
as most other Roses are pruned is to cut these 
away, as almost every bud, except those at the 
base, contains a bloom in embryo, and it is the 
same with most other climbing Roses, all of 
which flower with much greater freedom when 
treated in the above-named way. The best plan 
for training these is to drive in some studs with 
holes in the end, through which to run the wires 
for support, and then get a strain from one end, 
that each may be made tight and fast. If these 
wires run along every second or third course 
they will be quite near enough together, and 
save the introduction of nails and shreds, 
besides giving greater security. For training 
Clematises, Honeysuckles, and other similar 
twining plants, wires strained vertically are 
best, as then they are in the right direction for 
the young shoots, which wend their way up 
them without any assistance. The great im- 
provement that has been made in the first- 
named of late renders them very desirable as 
wall plants, a position in which they succeed 
admirably, and show off their magnificent 
flowers to great advantage. C. Jackmani and 
others of similar depth of colour are most 
striking on pale walls, the light backing show- 


ing up in capital contrast with the blue flowers, | 


and red brick does the same for such delicate 
shades as C, lanuginosa andjothers of that class. 
To grow these really well they require great 
depth of soil, and not only this, but plenty of 
rotten manure as well, and to be liberally as- 
sisted when growing and blooming with water 
or sewage, which greatly prolongs their beauty. 
The flowers of these being made on the young 
growth, the way to treat them is to cut off most 
of that made the previous year, leaving only a 
bud or two at the base, each of them will start 
and again fill up the space made vacant. 
Some growers cut them entirely down, but that 
only answers for certain kinds, and for such as 
are grown in beds, but even with these it has a 
weakening effect, as they are so long denuded 
of foliage. Another strikingly ornamental 
plant for walls is the old Bignonia radicans, a 
plant that is not nearly so well known as its 
merits deserve. Iwell remember how much I 
was struck with it the first time I saw it in 
bloom, rivalling, as it did, many of the tender 
exotics grown with so much care under glass. 
The flowers of this fine old creeper are about 
6 in. long, trumpet-shaped, and are borne in 
clusters at the ends of the young shoots, and as 
these are somewhat stiff and stand out from the 
wall 2 ft. or so, the whole are seen to great ad- 
vantage. Bignonia radicans is a plant that re- 
quires a warm aspect and a light, dry soil to 
grow in, and if these conditions can be secured, 
it soon covers a large space. Before planting 
the best way is to drain the border at a good 
depth by putting in a layer of brickbats, which 
will quickly carry off surplus water during the 
winter, and raise the temperature several de- 
grees; and if, in addition to this, the roots be 
kept mulched over in frosty weather, the plant 
will be rendered tolerably safe. Many of the 
supposed tender plants would stand a great de- 
gree of cold if protected in the above-named 
manner, as ;jthe collar and the main feeders are 
the parts first affected, they being very suscep- 
tible of injury from rupture of the bark and 
sap vessels after being frozen through when 
gorged, as they are then, with moisture. One of 
the grandest plants for a south wallis the Ex- 
mouta variety of Magnolia grandiflora, a truly 
regal plant, having leaves nearly 1 ft. long of a 
very bright pleasing green colour, and Tulip- 
shaped flowers as large as a basin, that exhale a 
strong perfume resembling that of a cut Lemon. 
Near the west coast and in favoured localities 
the Magnolia is sufficiently hardy to stand 
away from the protection of a building; it 
then forms large, handsome shrubs on lawns, 
but inland, and in colder districts, it is useless 
attempting its culture in this way, as, although 
it may escape for a time, it is sure to get de- 
stroyed inthe end, A deep, light, sandy soil 
suits it best, and in this it ripens its wood, and 
flowers with more freedom than when it grows 
rampant with large pithy shoots, Lardizabala 
biternata, Ceanothus azureus, Hscallonia ma- 
crantha, and Passiflora ccerulea will succeed in 











favoured situations, but are not to be depended | are, Early Black July, a fine Grape, Early Sau- 


on as permanent plants, one of the best of 
which for villa residences is Crategus pyracan- 
tha ; that does well on any aspect, and is highly 
ornamental when laden with its coral-red berries. 
The habit and growth, too, are all that can be 
desired for a wall, and the branches admit of 
training horizontally along on wires with the 
greatest regularity. For the sides of porches or 
other low, exposed positions of that kind, Ber. 
beris Darwini and stenophylla come in admir- 
ably, as they are very hardy, and have foliage of 
a bright, shining green; in addition to which 
they flower in the most profuse manner possible 
during the early spring months. The way to 
treat them is to spur them in immediately their 
beauty is over, so as to afford time for fresh 
young growths to form, on which they bloom 
the following year. ¢_D, 





TOWN GARDENING. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


I witt now give a few hints on the culture of 
the Vine, the Strawberry, and the Vegetable 
Marrow, which trio will be found to be the 
most suitable in the way of fruit and vegetables 
to grow in“town, and then proceed to window 


gardening, 
The Vine. 


Out-of-doors.—The great thing is to have 
a good situation. A Vine will grow and look 
green on almost any wall, but if you want 
fruit, aud wish it to ripen, you must have a 
wall looking nearly due south, Moreover, your 
wall must not be shaded, at least for any con- 
siderable portion of the day by any high 
building, but be freely exposed to the sun’s 
rays from morning to night. Supposing such 
a favourable position to be secured, however, 
the next thing to be considered if you want 
really to make a success of it is the 

Border.—Now, though the Vine will grow 
and often fruit well in almost any kind of soil, 
yet if this happens to be too mauch or too little 
drained, too rich or too poor, your Vine may 
live, but will not do well; certainly will not 
give you any presentable fruit. So that unless 
the soil at the foot of the wall is 
suitable, or if there is any doubt at all about it, 
by all means make a proper border. The first 
point is to give the Vine as much root room as 
possible within reasonable limits. A border for 
such a Vine or Vines should certainly not be 
less than 4 ft. wide, and if it is 8 ft. or 10 ft. so 
much the better, but it need not be more than 
that. A suitable depth is 24 ft. or 3 ft., and 
you should allow for drainage as well, and if 
you can raise the bed a foot or so above the 
ground level, so that all may be high and dry, 
and consequently warm, for low, wet soils 
or beds are always colder than high and dry 
ones—remember this in everything—so much 
the better. So that if you take out your bed as 
large as you can up to the size given and make 
it about as long as it is wide, unless more than 
one Vine is to be planted, then longer in pro- 
portion} to the depth of about 2 ft. 6 in., and if 
necessary arrange a drain at that depth; it is 
better to do so in any case. The bottom of the 
bed should be made hard by ramming stones in- 
to it, or, better, making a concrete bottom 
sloping from both sides slightly down to the 
centre where the drain is. Put 9 in. or 1 ft. of 
broken bricks or other clean rubble on the bot- 
tom, and over this a layer of grass-sods or 
turves turned grass side down. 

Soil.—Fill up with the most suitable soil 
you can get. This must not be too rich, or the 
Vine will make a rapid but soft and fruitless 
growth, nor must it be too poor and rubbishy. 
‘he best soil for the Vine is one naturally rich 
enough to supply all that is needed, and no 
more; so that a good sandy loam, rather in- 
clined to be peaty, or else with a small propor- 
tion of peat mixed with it, mixed with only 
a small proportion of leaf-soil or manure, and a 
slight admixture of crushed bones, burnt oyster- 
shells, and soot if the soil comes from the 
country, is most suitable. It should be used in 
rather a rough state, and trodden in firmly, and 
also be made.6 in, or 9 in. higher than the ulti- 
mate intended level, as it is sure to sink. 

Planting and Varieties.—The best 
time to plant is in spring, just when the young 
shoats are 3 in. or 4 in. long. The best kinds 
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mur Frontignan, white, and Royal Muscadine, 
amber-coloured. The Vine should be planted 
on a little hillock raised 4 in. or 6 in, above the 
general level of the bed, for this and all fruit 
trees cannot endure to have the collar at all 
buried. 

Training.—As to the training, much de- 
pends on the height or length of your wall, 
whether there are any windows in it, &c. Of 
course if it is a very high wall and the Vine is 
to reach the top, you must not spread it out 
laterally nearly so much asif the wall were only 
5 ft. or 6 ft. high, and in such a case the Vines 
must be put pretty close together, say 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
apart if the wall is over 12 ft. high, and the 
main shoots or rods had better be trained up 
vertically ; four or five of these will be sufficient. 
If the wall be low, then let the main shoot run 
up to the top without stopping; take out the 
point and prevent its going any higher, select 
three or four of the strongest side shoots from 
this on each side, and pretty nearly equi-distant 
from each other. ‘Train these out laterally or 
horizontally, and if the wall is not more than 
6 ft. high, these side rods may reach to 10 ft. or 
12 ft. on each side, but not all at once. When 
you have got your Vine into shape, that is, as 
many leaders or rods as you want fairly started 
in their proper places, let them grow the first 
year as they like toa length of 6 ft. or 8 ft., 
then take out the points; this will be about 
July. They will not grow much more after this, 
but the strength will flow into the buds forming 
at the axils of the leaves along these shoots. 
When pruning time comes, that is, always when 
the leaves have all fallen in autumn, cut all 
these long rods back to about 2 ft, from the 
base, or 3 ft. if very strong. In the spring 
every bud at the axil of each leaf will develop 
into a shoot, and these secondary side shoots 
are those that produce the fruit, though they 
will not have any to speak of the first two or 
three years, that is, if the plant was a young 
one. When these side or fruit-bearing shoots 
have developed three full-sized leaves stop them, 
and continue to stop all future shoots from 
these or any other part of the plant all through 
the summer, except the one at the end of the 
main rod if it is a strong one; if not, takeit out 
and take the nearest vigorous one you can get. 
Train this so as to form a continuation cf the 
rod ; stop it at 6 ft. or 8 ft.. and cut it back to 
2 ft. or 3 ft. again in the autumn, so as to let 
the Vine extend only about 2 ft. each year, In 
this autumn pruning all the side shoots or spurs 
must be cut back, leaving only two, or at most, 
if the second bud is not strong, three buds from 
the base. In spring each of these will produce 
a shoot, and just as they start you must go over 
them, and pinch out all but the strongest and 
fattest looking, leaving only one. These will, 
the third or fourth year, show fruit at the third 
or fourth joint, and as soon as you can see the 
blossom, pinch out the point of the shoot at one 
joint beyond the fruit, and all barren shoots 
to be severed the same ‘at the third or fourth 
joint. Now you have the whole system at a 
glance ; the main rods trained straight and equi- 
distant either horizontally or vertically, as may 
be most convenient, and the side shoots, bearing 
the fruit, regularly thinned out in spring, leay- 
ing only the one most likely to bear fruit, these 
stopped and in autumn pruned back. As soon 
as a main shoot or rod gets worn out, from the 
excess of eyes formed, which will be after three 
or four years of fruit bearing, cut it right out, 
and induce another young one to take its place 
springing from the base. There are other 
systems of training Vines, but this is, in our 
experience, the best, at least for out-door work. 
What is termed the ‘‘ long rod” system is very 
good, but more suitable for Vines under 
glass. 


Watering.—Plenty of water must be given 
at the roots, especially in such a made and 
drained border, just when the fruit is swelling, 
but only if the weather is dry and artificial 
moisture is needed, as the Vine does best in a 
somewhat dry soil ; and you cannot syringe the 
foliage too often in dry weather, except just 
when the Vine is‘in bloom and setting the fruit, 
when it is better to be kept dry, and, of course, 
when the fruit is ripening no moisture is 
needed, 


The Strawberry. 


Strawberries may be grown in an ordinary 
bed in the garden, as in the country, but we 
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should strongly recommend a higher and more 
favourable situation, such as a raised bed, or 
one made ona flat roof of an outhouse or on the 
house itself. Strawberries do not require a 
great depth of soil to grow and fruit in, so 
that a bed made in a good-sized box or case, 
1 ft. or more deep, and as large as possible, 
or a raised bed with boards for the sides, will 
suit them capitally. Some inches, as many 
as you have room for, of gravel or ‘‘ ballast” 
should be placed in the bottom, over that a 
layer of Grass sods or spent Hops, and then 
fill up with good loam, rather inclined to be 
sandy, with a small’admixture of very old and 
decayed manure or leaf-mould, put your plants 
in 1 ft. or at most 15in. apart, or even less, for 
you will do best with small crowns close to- 
gether, especially where room is limited, and 
make the soil very firm, indeed hard, We 
advise planting in spring, for these and for 
everything else in fact, so that the plants may 
get a good hold on the ground before winter. 
Protect them with litter or in some way in 
winter ; in fact, if you can do it, it is far better 
to have glass over them at this season; the 
plants will bear next spring. Any kind will 
do that is vigorous and free bearing, and a late 
kind rather than an early one, so that it is hardy 
as well. Syringe the plants pretty often when 
starting and again when the fruit is swelling, 
and at this time supply what sustenance is 
necessary by means of frequent soakings of 
liquid manure at the root, taking care that the 
liquid does not touch the leaves or. fruit. Of 
course the plants must be exposed to the full 
power of the sun at all times, or there will be 
little or no fruit, 


Propagating, &c.—Take layers off into 
3-in, or 4-in. pots at the proper season, setting 
the pots.on the bed, and a stone on the runner 
to keep it in place till rooted; and stop the 
runner beyond the pot. As soon as well rooted 
and established, separate them from the old 
plants, and stand or plunge them close together 
in a sunny place either for the formation of new 
beds, or for shifting into larger pots to be fruited 
there. Strawberries in beds must have all 
runners that are not required for propagation 
removed as soon as they appear ; they must be 
kept well weeded and the surface occasionally 
stirred, though the soil must be made and kept 
firm. Do not let a bed stay after it has fruited 
for two years, but make a new one. Just as 
they are starting the second year give a top- 
dressing of rich soil, and do not stint them of 
liquid manure when the fruit is set, especially 
if the weather is dry. 


In Pots under Glass.—lIf you have a 
greenhouse or a frame or two, plants grown in 
pots under glass give the best results. The 
layers for these are rather better taken from 
beds; you can very likely purchase them, but 
you can get them from pot plants as well if 
there is no other way. Layer them into large 
3-in. or 4-in. pots as early as you can, using a 
nice rich sandy loam and not much drainage. 
As soon as rooted, separate them and stand close 
together on or plunge in ashes in asunny place. 
See that they have enough water, and when the 
pots are full of roots shift into 6-in. pots, and 
plunge or stand as before out-of-doors. Give 
them plenty of water, and when getting pot- 
bound give liquid manure pretty strong at every 
other watering, and vary the nature of this as 
much as you can, using manure water, soot 
water, guano, &c., in turn. As soonas the air 
gets dirty, about October, remove to a cold 
frame or house and plunge in ashes or hops, &c., 
close to the glass, and do not crowd them too 
much. Give plenty of air, and in spring a few 
may be removed to a sunny shelf of a green- 
house, and liquid manure and water given as re- 
quired when they start into growth, or a frame 
with a bed of gently fermenting material be 
prepared and filled with some of the forwardest 
of them, plunged in March or April; these will 
fruit early, but do not let the roots get through 
the pots into the manure, &c., beneath, or you 
will have nothing but leaves, and fine ones, too ; 
or they may be left to fruit in the cold frame. 
The main thing is to get the plants well ripened 
and hardened in the open air in autumn for the 
next year’s fruiting. Do not over-water them 
at that season, but give enough to keep the soil 
just moist and prevent the plants flagging. Al- 
ways prefer plants having one rather smallish, 
but firm and prominent central bud or crown. 








Vegetable Marrows. 

The way to grow these is to have a raised 
bed, with plenty of nice, sweet, fermenting 
materials underneath, in a warm and open 
situation, and yet protected from cutting, and 
especially from east, winds, which are most 
injurious in town gardens. Nothing is better 
than stable manure, if this can be had, though 
it must be well sweetened before use. Put a 
barrowful of good loam, with some leaf-mould 
or decayed manure, on the top, and if you are 
in good time, not later than the middle of May, 
sow the seeds on this under a hand-glass or a 
bottomless box, and a sheet of glass over it 
will do well. When up, and the second rough 
leaf is formed, throw away the weaker ones, and 
plant the two strongest and stockiest as far 
apart on the bed as you can; if the bed is 
small, one plant will do. Cover them over with 
the glazed boxes till they have got a good start 
and begun to run; then remove. Give water 
(tepid) when needed, and by the end of June 
and in July they will make a wonderful growth. 
Do not stop them, but let them run, though 
if so many fruit begin to swell on a single shoot 
that it cannot supply them, and they begin to 
turn yellow or drop, take out the point, so as 
to throw the strength into the fruit. 

Give plenty of water, and syringe the foliage 
frequently. Good fruit can also be grown by 
planting in good-sized boxes or artificial beds 
on a flat roof, and they will often do better on 
such a raised position than down on the ground, 
Put plenty of drainage in the box, and fill up 
with a mixture of equal parts of good loam and 
manure in a half decayed state or fresh, so that 
it is sweet is best. 

Plant the Marrows out in June. Where no 
special hot-bed is made early enough to raise 
the seeds, this can be done in pots or boxes of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould, placing them in a 
frame with gentle heat, or in a greenhouse, or 
a warm kitchen window. When the first rough 
leaf is formed, pot off singly into large 3-in. or 
4-in. pots ; harden off, and plant out in the boxes 
or beds early in June, or earlier if there is any 
bottom-heat, But there is no absolute neces- 
sity for this latter. We have seen some of the 
finest plants and fruit produced by putting a 
couple of plants into a frame that had been used 
for raising bedding plants ; when these had been 
removed and the heat had subsided, the lights 
were kept on fora time, and when the plants 
began to run outside taken away altogether. 
We have found Moore’s Vegetable Cream and 
the Long White the best kinds to grow. 

B. C, RB. 





THE LAW RELATING TO GREEN- 
HOUSKS. 


Wir regard to this question, the law on the 
subject shortly stated appears to be as follows : 
By the 38 and 39 Vic., chapter 55, sec. 157, 
it is enacted that every urban authority (i.e¢., 
the Local Board): may make bye-laws with 
respect to certain matters therein specified, one 
of which is ‘‘with respect to the structure of 
walls, foundations, roofs, and chimneys of new 
buildings for securing stability and for the pur- 
poses of health,” but nothing is said about 
greenhouses, These bye-laws when made are 
required to be submitted to and confirmed by 
the Local Government Board, and are required 
to be printed and hung up in the offices of the 
local authority, and a copy delivered to any 
ratepayer of the district to which such bye- 
laws relate on his application for the same, and 
to be open to the inspection of any ratepayer 
of the parish at all reasonable hours (see secs. 
184 and 185 of the same Act). 

It is by virtue of these bye-laws that the 
surveyors of the local authority interfere with 
the erection of ‘ greenhouses,” although it is 
questionable, judging from the wording of the 
Act, whether it was ever intended that such a 
class of buildings should have been affected by 
it ; the buildings contemplated by the Act 
clearly mean buildings intended for habitation. 
The question therefore resolves itself into this : 
‘*Ts a greenhouse a building within the mearing 
of the Act ?” 

As I have said before, the power of confir- 
mation of bye-laws rests with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but it is provided by the 182 sec. 
of the above Act ‘‘ that no bye-law made under 
this Act by a local authority shall be of any 











effect if repugnant to the laws of England or 
to the provisions of this Act;” therefore I take 
it that not even the approval: of the Local 
Government Board could be held to justify 
the enforcement of any bye-law which might 
be shown to be repugnant to the provisions 
of the above-mentioned Act. 

The above applies to places out of the metro- 
polis, but as many parts of the suburbs are just 
within the limits of the Metropolis Local Man- 
agement Acts, I append such information as can 
be gained upon the subject in these Acts, 

By the Metropolitan Building Act, 18 and 19 
Vic., c. 122, as to the regulation and supervision 
of buildings, it is stated in the list of exemp- 
tions from the operations of that Act, that ‘all 
party fence walls and greenhouses, so far 
as regards the necessary woodwork of the 
sashes, doors, and frames, shall be exempt from 
the operation of the first part of that Act.” This 
is the only mention that I can find of a green- 
house, and the questions to decide are, is the 
above exemption a complete exemption, or only 
a partial one? and is a greenhouse a building 
within the Act ? If it be only a partial exemption, 
then allthe other portions of a greenhouse not 
being sashes, doors, or frames must conform to 
the regulations of the Act which relate to the 
structure of buildings, and which enacts that 
‘fevery building shall be enclosed with walls 
constructed of brick, stone, or other hard and 
incombustible substances,” GW 





The Milk Thistle.—This old native bien- 
nial or annual plant should find a place oftener 
in our gardens in these days of fine-foliaged 
plants than it does. It is ahardy, easily grown 





Milk Thistle (Silybum marianum). 


biennial, and raised readily from seed. It looks 
exceedingly well in the mixed border before the 
flower-stems spring up. It is, however, most 
suitable for growing in a semi-wild state on dry 
banks and similar places. It has large and 
handsome shining green leaves variegated with 
white. 





House and Window Gardening. 


MY GARDENING FAILURES, 


I READ GARDENING every week, and occa- 
sionally its perusal inspires me with hope ; more 
frequentiy it plunges me in what I may call 
poetically an abyss of gloom and blank despair. 
All this may sound uncomplimentary, but it 
arises from the fact that I am passionately fond 
of God’s choicest gifts—flowers, and am at the 
same time an ass. An ass I dub myself, 
inasmuch as year after year I strive to work 
out horticultural problems which in theory seem 
as easy as the traditional A BC, only to find 
that in their practice ‘‘ that way madness lies.” 
Furthermore, I spend much valuablecommodity, 
money, to wit, in the purchase of choice plants, 
and when I find them at the expiration of a 
few weeks ‘‘ faded and gone,” a charming and 
highly satisfactory result which always follows, 
I again call myself an ass, because I might have 
bought much Tobacco with the money, and 
asphyxiated myself, or at any rate cultivated 
heart disease. 

With your permission I will give you two 
specimens of my good fortune. Last year I 
bought many hundreds of bulbs, paying a high 
price at a first-class seedsman’s, and carefully 
planted them about the end of October in my 
little garden. I followed out all the popular 
notions most scrupulously with regard to the 
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conditions of soil, the depth at which I planted 
my bulbs, &c., and this was the result. 
Crocuses flourished magnificently, that is, 
until the flowers came. Then, ah then, fowls 
of the air descended in the shape of sparrows, 
and from early morn, when I was of course 
asleep, until dewy eve, or at such periods as I 
was not ‘‘armed” with a small pistol, they 
waxed fat on my golden flowers, and exter- 
minated the purple and white ditto in their 
vigilant search for more yellows. This I did 
not grumble at, because, as my wife says, it was 
my own fault for planting them. Besides, 
sparrows look cheerful about the garden, and 
their melodious chirp at early morning, par- 
ticularly if one has been burning the midnight 
oil (as is frequently my fate) and one wants 
sleep, is invigorating, and teaches one the beauties 
of patience. 

With regard to the other bulbs, one perhaps 
in every six came up. Some flowered and 
some didn’t. Those that flowered were very 
‘‘ornary” specimens, as some one hath it, and 
of those that did not, it is unnecessary to enter 
into description of the beauties of the blossom. 
Then [I bought seeds; and, sir, picked out 
packets with some of the most terrific names I 
could light upon. The result in their case was 
a wilderness—a lovely wilderness where 
flowers gave way to foliage, and quite 
right and proper too. Geraniums made 
“leaf ” and ‘* wood ” to _ perfection. 
Bloom was at a discount. That of course did 
not matter, because plenty of foliage and lots 
of wood does away with any trivial disap- 
pointment in the matter of blooms. At any 
rate I had to persuade myself that it must be so. 

This year I have built myself a greenhouse, 
Now, thought I, miserable ass that I was, 
shall I have flowers. I bought Ferns, Pri- 
mulas, Camellias, Bouvardias, Cyclamen, 
Palms, India-rubber plants, Oleanders, Gera- 
nium, Heaths, Hyacinths, Tulips, and really 
more things than I care at the present time to 
contemplate. Result: Camellias have gene- 
rously shed every bud they possessed ; Ferns 
turned brown and withered; Primulas have 
run up into tall stalky plants, something like 
Lettuces run to seed, lost all their original 
colour, dwindled in the flower until the blossom 
is only half the size it originally was, and 
generally gone wrong ; Cyclamen have likewise 
turned over the wrong leaf, literally ; the 
flowers have withered, the stalks become sappy 
and soft, and seem to me, in my asinine capa- 
city, as though they were in want of a tonic ; 
Geranium trusses have died down, and the 
plants appear to be suffering from jaundice, as 
all the leaves have turned yellow. 

My house is a lean-to, heated with a stove 
and hot air pipes running all round it, 
and out at a chimney at the back. I endeavour 
to maintain a heat of 60°, but candour compels 
me to admit that it occasionally differs. 

Would some kind friend, eschewing all 
technical terms, for they drive me crazy, tell 
me in good round Saxon the cause of my re- 
peated failures? Likewise say what would 
really flourish, and what would inevitably fail. 
I might thus have a chance in picking out a 
fresh stock from your advertisement columns 
of choosing something which would not end 
entirely in DISAPPOINTMENT, 

Camberwell. 





Aucubas for Windows.—Small, com- 
pact plants of the various forms of Aucuba, 
when well furnished with berries, are much 
valued in London during winter for window de- 
coration. The way in which they are chiefly 
obtained is by fertilising old-established plants 
with male pollen, and then layering in light 
sandy soil, good-sized branches with bushy 
heads being selected for the purpose and pegged 
down. Ima short time they strike root, when 
they are severed from the old plant, and in 
autumn are lifted, potted, and placed indoors 
to colour their berries. Standard plants are ob- 
tained by grafting on the common Aucuba.—s, 


Myrtles.—These are among the best of win- 
dow plants when kept fresh and growing. They 
willstand a good deal of rough usage, but in 
order to have them in good health they should 
be grown in turfy loam and sand, and be fre- 
quently syringed to keep them clear of dust. They 
need plenty of air, and succeed best in the win- 
dow of acool room, During summer they are 
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weeks together, the lights being covered with a 
thick coat of Fern, litter, and mats, and the 
sides also surrounded with as much litter as will 
keep out frost. 

Amongst the first plants that I should recom- 
mend for this kind of treatment are the different 
varieties of Primula cortusoides, than which 
nothing can be more beautiful early in spring ; 
their flowers, which are produced in profusion, 
vary from white to the deepest lilac, almost 
approaching crimson; these Primulas will live 
in the open ground in favourable spots, but they 
never flower so finely as they do when grown in 
pots; 6-in. or 8-in. pots are large enough for 
them; they should be well drained, and good 
loam should be used with a little leaf-mould 
and sand. The Japanese Primula (P. japonica) 
is suitable for associating with them; this, in 
proportion to the size of the plant, should have 
plenty of root-room, the soil, too, should be well 
enriched with rotten manure, and manure water 
should be applied freely when the plants are in 
vigorous growth. Thus treated they will make 
leaves as large as the hand, with flowers propor- 
tionately strong; the whole plant, indeed, will 
be so different from what it is usually seen 
when confined to small pots with insufficient 
sustenance, as to assume quite another character. 

Some of the laced forms of Polyanthus will 
form suitable companions to these, making 
handsome window plants, as do also the common 
double white and lilac Primroses; different 
varieties of Myosotis, of which dissitiflora is one 
of the best, also succeed well under similar 
treatment ; the pots for these need not be larger 
than from 4in.to 6 in. in diameter. Hepaticas, 
naturally early flowerers, will come into bloom 
in a cold frame a month or six weeks earlier 
than in the open ground; the beautiful double 
blue and pink varieties are two of the best, 
their flowers lasting long in a cut state. 

Dodecatheons (American Cowslips), of which 
there are several beautiful kinds—white, lilac, 
and violet—likewise do well in cold frames, and 
are amongst the most distinct and beautiful 
flowers which one can possess. 

Campanulas, though not early bloomers, 
should likewise have a place in this frame of 
specialties. The elegant drooping C. fragilis, 
both blue and white, are amongst the very best 
plants that can be grown for a window, bloom- 
ing, as they do, in such profusion as to almost 
hide the leaves of their pendent shoots, and, 
when their principal flowering season is over, 
still giving a succession, though less in quantity, 
up to late in the autumn; 6-in. or 7 -in. pots 
are large enough for them. The stately C. 
pyramidalis is a perfect contrast in every way 
to the foregoing, its flower-spike forming an 
elegant pyramid, that, when well grown, with 
plenty of pot room, will attain a height of from 
6 ft. to 10 ft.; there is no plant grown that is 
more effective ina hall or on a staircase, and 
during the time of its blooming, for several 
weeks, it will do with less light than most 
plants. Both the blue and the white varieties 


best placed out-of-doors, The common Myrtle 
(Myrtus communis), which we now illustrate, 
is the kind generally grown in windows, but the 
double-flowered kind is by some considered 
much more beautiful. A neat bushy plant looks 
very nice when in bloom, but the beauty of this 
Myrtle is much enhanced if trained as a standard 
with a stem about 2 ft. high. However, as the 
double-flowered Myrtle grows rather slowly, it 
is a good plan to graft it on the common broad- 
leaved kind (Myrtus communis), of which rooted 
cuttings, when planted out in suitable soil, make 
in one season plants fit to be grafted on at the 
above-mentioned height. The best time to per- 
form this operation is in the end of August or 
beginning of September, when the branches of 
the Myrtles are sufficiently ripened, and the 
plants must be kept in close air until the scion 
has taken, after which period they may be 
treated as is commonly the rule to deal with 
plants under such circumstances, that is, to gra- 
dually harden them off, to untie the ligatures, 
and to cut away the branches of the stock. It 
must be understood that all the branches must 
not be cut clean off at once, as that would very 
likely cause the death of the plant from over- 
flowing of sap, while, on the other hand, these 
branches assist to strengthen the trunk until the 
scion has grown sufficiently to consume all the 





Common Broad-leaved Myrtle (Myrtus communis). 











nourishment the roots furnish. Care must be 
taken to get a well-shaped crown, therefore a 
judicious stopping of the branches must be made 
in time, and, of course, they must be pruned 
annually in spring by cutting back the strong 
ill-placed shoots, so as to cause them to form a 
bushy well-shaped head. 


el 


WINTER AND SPRING FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 


Tuoss who make a point of furnishing 
their dwellings with flowering plants during 
summer, and who haveno glass accommodation, 
except ordinary garden frames, often feel much 
at a loss in winter for material wherewith to 
maintain their indoor decoration; but, by the 
use of a good-sized frame, say three or four 
lights, the length of time during which they 
enjoy these flowering subjects may be greatly 
lengthened by always having something in 
bloom from the latter part of winter through 
the spring, provided the right plants for the 
purpose are selected. It must be borne in mind 
that I am now treating of such plants as will 
only require protection from frost, with no arti- 
ficial heat whatever ; and, therefore, it is essen- 
tial that the subjects employed are all but 
proof against damp, as in a hard winter it fre- 
quently happens that the frame will require to 
be kept closed, or almost closed, for several 








should be grown; they require liberal pot room, 
say pots from 9 in. to 13 in. in diameter, accord- 
ing to the size which the plants are required to 
attain. These are biennial, and, if propagated 
from suckers in spring, or raised from seed, as 
previously recommended, they will come in 
most usefully next summer. In the case of 
these, as well as the other sorts of Campanula 
just named, care should be taken to pick off the 
capsules as the flowers fade, otherwise they are 
sometimes liable to communicate decay to the 
advancing buds; good ordinary loam answers 
best for them. 

A few of the better varieties of Pansies I 
would also recommend, but they should consist 
of the best and most distinctly-coloured show 
kinds, which are vastly preferable to the mag- 
pie-coloured fancy sorts. Although naturally 
early-flowering plants, when grown in pots they 
come in some weeks sooner, and, not being ex- 
posed to the beating rains and cutting winds of 
early spring, have a fresher appearance than 
those seen at that season out-of-doors; another 
advantage is that where the flowers, which are 
serviceable for cutting, are so required, their 
stems, when grown in this way, are considerably 
longer than those of outdoor blooms. 

As amatter of course, Violets should be in- 
cluded, the Czar and the Queen of Violets being 
two of the best for the purpose; they succeed 
well in ordinary loam, with some manure and 
leaf-mould; Pansies thrive most satisfactoilry 
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in fully one-half vegetable mould mixed with 
loam; in both cases enough sand should be 
used to ensure porosity; 5 in. pots for the 
Violets, and 7 in. or Sin. for the Pansies will be 
found to be sufficiently large. 

As regards Dielytra spectabilis and its white 
variety, if moderate-sized roots are now taken 
up and placed in 8 in. or 9 in. pots, they will 
bloom several weeks before those out-of-doors, 
producing their handsome drooping sprays un- 
scathed by spring frosts. The pendent blooms 
of this plant are never seen to greater advan- 
tage than when hanging from the sides of a 
vase mixed with other flowers. To these should 
be added Scillas (including S. sibirica, S. bifo- 
lia, S. campanulata and its white variety) and 
Dog’s-tooth Violets (both white and rose- 
coloured kinds). Hyacinths, Narcissi, Cro- 
cuses, and Snowdrops, as a matter of course, 
should receive attention, as many of them being 
grown as the frame or frames will hold. The 
whole of the above plants should be plunged in 
a bed of ashes inside the frame. Thus managed, 
they will require less attention in the way of 
watering, and be much less liable to suffer 
through the effects of frost, should any mishap 
occur so as to cause its getting inside the frame, 
which should stand in a sheltered place, but, 
above all, thoroughly exposed to the light, and 
under the full influence of all the sunshine 
that at this dull season can be got; to still 
further admit of the solar rays exerting an in- 
fluence over the growth of the plants, the frame 
ought to be well raised at the back, so as to make 
it slope abruptly to the south; 18 in. of straw 
should be packed round the outside, and kept 
in its place by stout stakes driven into the 
ground; dry litter ought also always to be at 
hand to lay over the glass. 

In covering frames in winter, I have found it 
best during severe weather to first lay mats on 
the glass, then 6 in. of litter or Fern, and 
another thickness of mats on the top, and if 
light wooden shutters or light frames, on which 
have been nailed some ordinary asphalted 
covering, be laid on the top of all, the whole 
will be kept dry, which is a great desideratum, 
as when covering material is dry it wards off 
double the amount of frost it is capable of 
doing when wet; by laying mats under the 
litter in the way described, the glass is kept 
much cleaner than it otherwise would be—an 
important matter, as the more light the plants 
get the better. Air in abundance should be 
given on all favourable occasions, and care 
should be taken to keep the ashes in which the 
pots are plunged as dry as possible. Froma 
frame such as that just described, with the 
plants fairly attended to,a great deal of plea- 
sure, as well as a good supply of flowers, may 
be had, that will go far to while away the 
dreary months until blossoms are more plentiful 
out-of-doors.—B. 





GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


A FEW HINTS UPON THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF ORCHIDS. 


HAvine been amongst Orchids for a considerable 
time, I thought a few remarks how I grow them 
would not be out of place in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED. ‘Taking, for example, the Dendrobium 
nobile, D. Gibsoni, D. fimbriatum, D. densi- 
florum, and D, chrysanthum, which are equalled 
by few and certainly not surpassed in_ the 
beauty of their flowers by any other Orchidace- 
ous plant, and if the undermentioned direc- 
tions are resorted to, they will be found very 
easy of cultivation. 

All Orchidaceous plants require to grow them 
successfully a season of rest, a season of 
flowering, and a season of growth, all of which 
should be as near as possible to the seasons of 
those parts of the globe which they so pro- 
fusely inhabit, and the above named varieties 
should especially be subjected to a change of 
treatment as mentioned above, otherwise they 
will never flower to perfection. 

As is well known, three seasons are only men- 
tioned in India—the hot or dry season, which is 
succeeded by the rainy season, and then follows 
the cold or winter season. In the hot season 
almost all the varieties of Orchids produce 
their flowers; in the rainy season they make 
their growth, and during the cold season they 
have a period of rest. It is an easy matter to 





imitate the different seasons in our Orchid 
houses, and by adhering to the simple rules we 
could flower the above genus at any time of the 
year required. The Dendrobium nobile, chry- 
santhum, Pierardi, &c., grow well when 
fastened on pieces of wood with copper or 
metallic wire. Oak branches with several armsor 
forks protruding in different direztions are the 
most suitable wood for them. When the plants 
are making their growth, a little Moss should be 
fastened to the wood for the young shoots to 
root into. 


_ A strong moist heat is necessary in the grow- 
ing season, when they may be often slightly 
syringed overhead. They may be propagated by 
taking one or more ef the stems while in a dor- 
mant state, taking care not to injure the roots, 
and carefully potting it in turfy peat and Sphag- 
num Moss, and not much raised above the level 
of the pot, which must be carefully drained, then 
plunged ina gentle bottom heat of Cocoa-nut 
fibre, when the plant will speedily produce 
young shoots. 

The flowers of all the Stanhopeas are more or 
less fragrant, and the following method of cul- 
ture will be found easy and successful : Over 
the drainage hole of the pot about to be used 
place one of a smaller size, generally covering 
about half of the bottom of the pot ; around this 
is placed a quantity of broken pots, filling the 
pots three parts full. Next select a sufficient 
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afternoons of the growing season it must be 
closed early and the paths well watered, and oc- 
casionally a little water sprinkled over the 
plants. It is a great advantage to have a 
bed of Cocoa-nut fibre in the hosue in which to 
plunge the pots, as the heat from it circulates 
through the peat and potsherds and causes the 
specimens to grow with great luxuriance. 
Young plants are obtained by taking of one or 
more of the bulbs and potting them as recom- 
mended above. Cras. Woop. 





An Almond-scented Orchid (Odonto- 
glossum madrense).—This_ is undoubtedly 
one of the most distinct and handsome of all the 
species of a deservedly popular genus of 
cool-growing or greenhouse Orchids. Its 
flower-spikes bear from five to six snow- 
white flowers of wax-like—indeed almost 
leathery—texture, both sepals and petals being 
blotched with clear chocolate-purple at the base. 
The lip is cordate, having a bilobed crest, and 
is blotched with lemon-yellow and mottled with 
orange. Each flower measures 2 in, in diameter. 
The accompanying illustration was made in 
Messrs. Veitch’s collection at Chelsea, where 
its deliciously Almond-scented flowers lasted 
from six to seven weeks as fresh as when they 
first opened. 

Seedling Gloxinias.—I find these to 

make the best of flower- 

ing plants for rooms or 
for table decoration. 

I sowed two small 

packets of seed on Feb- 

ruary 20 last, and when 
the plants were large 
enough to handle, I had 
them dibbled into small 
pots and put on a front 
stage in an early Vinery, 
potting them on as they 
required it into 5-in. 
pots. The best plants 
commenced flowering 
the first week in July ; 

on the 14th of July I 

had sixty in flower, and 

every one quite distinct. 

Some of the plants mea- 

sured 20 in. across, and 

some of the flowers 4in., 
-and since that date I 
have not been without 

Gloxinia blossoms. Karly 

in September I moved 

some plants into the 
stove, which soon came 
into flower, and the re- 
mainder will come in in 
succession, so as to keep 
up a supply through the 
winter.—W. W. P. 


Cool-house Orchid,—Almond-scented Odontoglossum (0. madrense). 


quantity of fibrous peat and place it on the 
drainage, none of the pieces being less than 
the size of a Walnut. In placing these, care 
must be taken to leave a passage for the water 
to escape ; this may be more effectually secured by 
introducing a few pieces of broken pots between 
every layer, more or less according to the size 
of the plant; in fact, it is a good plan to con- 
tinue the broken pots all the way up the centre 
to the bottom of the pseudo-bulbs after the 
peat becomes level with the top of the pot; the 
external layers of peat may then be made fast 
with small pegs of varioussizes, These pegs pene- 
trate the lower layers of peat and secure the 
whole firmly together. About 6 in. above the 
edge of the pot the plant is placed on the 
top, the roots carefully laid out and covered up 
to the bulbs with smaller pieces of peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, Continue to fasten with pegs, 
as before mentioned, until it is 9 in. or 12 in, 
above the level of the pot. 

When a single pseudo-bulb is first potted it 
should be but slightly raised above the pot, but 


as it grows larger it may be progressively ele- | 


vated. Unless the plants are very healthy, 
water is given but sparingly at the roots, and 
in winter very little or none is given, Great care 
must be taken to preserve the roots, which by over- 
watering, especially in winter, are almost sureto 
be destroyed. The general temperature of the 
house ought to range from 60% to 85°; in the 





Sonerila Hender- 
soni. — This winter- 
flowering plant and its varieties (six in number) 
now rank amongst the most attractive occu- 
pants of warm greenhouses in the London nur- 
series. Their foliage is richly marbled and 
shaded with silvery-bronze, whilst their flowers, 
which run through all shades of violet, mauve, 
and pink, are produced in great numbers. They 
are well adapted for growing in pans, baskets, 
or vases; and even in 3-in. pots, handsome, 
bushy, little plants of them may easily be had, 
Grown in the latter way, a number of plants, 
some of which bear over thirty spikes of blos- 
som, form an attractive fringe to Palms, Dracw- 
nas, and other fine-leaved plants. 








VEGETABLES. 


French Beans in Winter.—We have 
generally a fair supply of French Beans out- 
of-doors till November 1. By that time those 
which were planted in a low pit about the 
middle of August are ready for use. These 
are followed by a later sown batch in the same 
pit, and after they are done, those sown in pots 
come in, The earliest in pots are fit for use by the 
firstorsecond weekin December. Anothersowing 
is made to succeed these and to come in at 
Christmas, and after that sowings will be 
made every three weeks until the middle of 
March, which will give a constant supply of 
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Beans until after Easter. French Beans are 
not difficult to force. For some time I have 
always sown the seed in 4-in. pots, and when 
the young plants were about 6 in, high, shifted 
them into 8-in. ones. With six or eight in a 
small pot, I found that they became very much 
crowded before they were many inches high, 
and that the pots became so full of roots that 
they required water nearly every hour ia the 
day, and if they chanced to become the least 
dry it checked their growth very much ; but now 
I never start them in small pots, but sow the 
seed at once in the pots in which the plants 
are to remain. Several dozen of 8-in, pots are 
cleaned, and about 1 in. deep of crocks is placed 
in the bottom of each ; the soil, which consists 
of one-half loam and the other half leat soil, 
is then placed over these to the depth of 3 in., 
and made very firm. Seven or eight Beans are 
laid on this, and covered over with 2 in. of the 
soil; this is also made firm, in order to prevent 
its becoming quickly dry. The pots are then 
placed in a house, where the heat is about 50° 
at night and 70° during the daytime. No water 
is given until the green leaves appear, then 
they are never allowed to become dry. Just 
before they come into flower they are top- 
dressed with a rich mixture, and at the same 
time twigs are put into each pot to support 
them when the Beans become heavy. Liquid 
manure is never given until the pods are visible. 
As one batch is exhausted another takes its 
place. Osborn’s Forcing is the only kind we 
use for forcing ; it is a compact-growing kind, 
and each pot will produce from six to eight 
dozen pods. Canadian Wonder, although ex- 
cellent out-of-doors, grows too tall to cultivate 
under glass.—C. 


Mushroom Culture without Ma- 
nure.—It is not”always that one can secure 
the horse manure and other necessaries to grow 
Mushrooms in the way recommended by some 
writers on Mushroom growing. This autumn 
T wanted to have some fine crops in a new 
Mushroom house which we have, but could not 
get any horse manure, I therefore collected a 
quantity of turfy soil, the result of thin cut- 
ting; with this I mixed a quantity of old, rot- 
ted straw and some green Grass, and threw the 
whole into a large heap, until it heated violently. 
It was then turned and well mixed, and, when 
still warm, was wheeled into the Mushroom 
house, beaten firm, and the spawn inserted in 
the usual way. The result is an excellent crop 
of good Mushrooms. When the crop seemed 
well-nigh exhausted, we dusted a sprinkling 
of salt over the bed, and watered it with tepid 
water, and shoals of fresh Mushrooms speedily 
made their appearance. Last year, among 
many makeshifts to secure Mushrooms, we used 
rotten sawdust mixed with a little horse ma- 
nure, but with only moderate success, In the 
open ground tolerable crops were obtained late 
from heaps of soil mixed with Grass ; but the 
best was from a quantity of manure very wet, 
in fact drenching, from a manure hill. This 
was placed 1 ft. thick, well beaten, and pieces 
of spawn inserted, wrapped in a good handful 
of hay. They were covered over with rich 
earth, and the crops were all that could be 
desired.—M. T, I. 
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Etracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 10.—Digging herbaceous border and 
among bedded Roses; sowing frame of early French 
Forcing Carrot intermixed with Radishes; also a little 
Incomparable Celery in heat; potting some standard 
Roses for next year’s forcing; also some Broad Beans, 
placing them in Vinery, and a batch of Potatoes placed 
in slight heat; putting in Vine eyes; also cuttings of 
Purple King Verbena, Chrysanthemums, Alyssums, 
Salvia splendens, Heliotropes, and Fuchsias ; throwing 
out trenches and filling them with manure on which to 
plant Seakale for forcing next season ; planting Sweet 
Bays; throwing out holes in which to plant Pear and 
Nut trees after having trenched the ground ; fumigating 
Gardenias and Calceolarias to keep down fly; turning 
manure in order to get it heated for Potato pits; 
pruning Roses on pillars, 

Jan. 11.—Sowingmore pots of Mignonette ; potting 
Dendrobium Paxtoni and other Dendrobes in Moss and 
peat fibre ; putting Epidendrum erubescens, Leelia majalis, 
and Disa grandiflora in a cold house to which airis freely 
admitted ; putting cuttings of Salvia patens in heat; 
also putting in some Gooseberry and Currant cuttings ; 
planting some Apple, Peach, Apricot, and Pear trees ; 
also Raspberry canes. 

Jan. 12.—Digging amongst bush fruits; sowing 
French Beans in pots and placing them in second 





Vinery ; potting Nemophila and Saponaria for baskets ; 
putting in cuttings of Gnaphalium lanatum, and aa _of 
Begonias ; planting out Schizostylis coccinea ; wheeling } ; 
a portion of the rubbish-heap on to the Gooseberry out the last summer’s growth being sufficiently 
quarter ; making pegs in wet weather for flower beds; 
cleaning Onions. 


struck Petunias; also Cucumbers, plunging them in 
pits, keeping them at 70°, and covering them at night ; 
shifting autumn-struck Centaureas into 6-in. pots; 
striking cuttings of Lobelias in heat; also cuttings of 
Oxalis and Heliotrope ; shifting herbaceous Calceolarias 
into larger pots; transplanting some Ghent Azaleas in 
order to prepare them for forcing ; manuring Roses 
liberally ; also any Plum trees that annually bear heavy 
crops, giving two barrow-loads to each. Turning the 
rubbish-heap in order to hasten decay so that it may be 
ready for use when wanted. 


Veitch’s Ashtop Potato for wall sides; also autumn- 
struck Fuchsias, and placing them in heat; plunging 
Fig trees, and starting house at 583 at night and 63° by 
dayjfire-heat ; putting in more Seakale and fourth crop 
of Rhubarb ; still sending in Asparagus, Seakale, Mush- 
rooms, Broccoli, and Spinach ; putting seed Kidney Po- 
tatoes in hampers in loft, placing them end upwards and 
singly so as to get strong sprouts; putting ashes over 
Peas just coming up; pruning wall Roses, having 
finished those on trellises; planting some Winesour 
Plums. 


Peas under cases; taking offsets from Echeveria glauca 
and putting them into slight heat ; potting Gladioli in 
two parts loam, one part manure, and one part peat and 
sand; putting Zygopetalum maxillare on Tree Fern 
stumps and placing them in a cool house ; putting in 
cuttings of Tree Carnations ; planting some Chives, 
Sorrel, and Royal Albert Rhubarb; Hyacinths coming 
into flower freely. 


play an important part in greenhouses, espe- 
cially where there is a sufficient number of 
plants proportionate in size to the dimensions of 
the house which they occupy. 
arranged so as to act as a background to forced 
Azaleas, Cytisus racemosus, Hpacrises, Correas, 
hardy 
bulbs, standard Tree Mignonette, 
Epiphyllum truncatum, &c., in combination 
with Agaves, Dracenas, Yuccas, Cordylines, 


effect may be made not easily surpassed at any 
season of the year. 
small 
Isolepis gracilis, and Centaureas is at hand, 
they will be found most useful in hiding the 
larger pots. 


cerned, there are few that, just at the present 
time, will contribute much by their display of 


over, and so far cut in as to prevent anything 





assuming the straggling condition they will get 
into if left to go on for another season with- 
























































reduced, 


Primulas.—Both the single and double 
varieties should, where possible, be kept in a 
light house or pit, where they can be accommo- 
dated with a night temperature of from 45° to 
50°, keeping them as close to the glass as cir- 
cumstances will permit. The plants of the 
single varieties intended for later flowering 
should be some degrees cooler than this, and all 
must be watered with care, as if the foot- 
stalks of the leaves get much wet they will be 
liable to decay. 


Oyclamens.—To grow these plants well 
they should be treated through the winter as to 
temperature much in the way recommended for 
Primulas, as, unless kept a little warmer than 
an ordinary greenhouse, they will not grow or 
flower anything like what they are capable of. 
Keep a good look-out that there are no aphides 
upon them, otherwise they get established in 
quantity on the young advancing bloom-stems 
without being noticed, in which case they will 
cause the flowers to come deformed. 


Cinerarias.—If a sowing were made suffi- 
ciently early, and the plants have been well 
attended to through the season, they will 
naturally have come on into flower without any- 
thing above the usual greenhouse treatment, to 
which they should never be subjected, as even 
a very little heat injures them by destroying 
the under leaves. and drawing the bloom-stems 
up thin and weakly, which spoils them for the 
general purposes of decoration, and if the flowers 
are wanted for cutting makes them compara- 
tively worthless, as they flag directly. Keep 
the successional later-blooming plants as cool as 
possible, so that they are out of the reach of 
frost ; by this means they may be had to flower 
in good condition up to the middle of May, 
during which period they will be found most 
useful, as they furnish shades of colour, espe- 
cially blue, not only beautiful in themselves, 
but such as much enhance the effect produced 
by flowers of other colours with which they are 
associated, either in the conservatory or in a cut 
state. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias. — Plants 
raised from seed sown last summer, and after- 
wards potted off singly, should at once be 
attended to by moving them into larger pots 
before their roots get at all confined, for if this 
occurs, the stunting influence will be such that 
they never afterwards can be induced to grow 
on freely, or to attain anything like the size 
and ability to produce such a quantity of flowers 
as when encouraged by liberal treatment. UH, 
as may be supposed, they are occupying 3-in. 
pots, a portion may be moved into 4-in. ones or 
larger, in which they can be allowed to bloom. 
Those that are intended to have a second shift 
in addition to the present may be transferred at 
this time to 6-in. pots. They delight in rich, 
light soil, such as is composed of two parts 
good, free, turfy loam, with a third part con- 
sisting of equal proportions of leaf-mould and 
rotten manure, all mixed up with sufficient 
sand. In potting, avoid the extremes of leaving 
the soil so very loose as at one time was looked 
upon as conducive to their well-being, and also 
the opposite of compressing it in the pots to 
that degree of solidity necessary with Pelar- 
goniums, The plants should have a light posi- 
tion in a pit or house that can be kept ata 
temperature of about 40° in the night, 
with a moister atmosphere than many plants 
require. 


Shrubby Calceolarias intended for 
flowering in pots should be similarly treated ; 
these do better with potting somewhat harder 
than the herbaceous species. Both should ke 
from time to time examined to see that they 
are free from green fly. Where only a few 
individual plants amongst a number are 
affected, dipping in Tobacco water will 
prove an efficient means for the destruction 
of the insects, or they may be killed by fumi- 
gation, but where this is resorted to it will be 
safer to repeat it slightly several times than to 
subject the plants to a severe application, as 
they are much easier injured by Tobacco fumes 
than many subjects, 

Show and Fancy Pelargoniums.— 
Plants of these that after being eut back were 


Jan. 13.—Digging vacant ground ; potting off autumn- 


Jan. 14.—Digging borders in Rose garden; potting 


Jan. 15.—Sowing Cyclamen seed; also Little Gem 


Glasshouses. 
During the next three months Camellias will 


If these be 


forced 
Salvias, 


shrubs, Cinerarias, Primulas, 


Dasylirions, Lomatias, Phormium tenax, Tree 
Ferns, Cycads, and Macrozamias, a collective 


Where a good supply, in 


pots, of Lycopodium denticulatum, 


Roof Climbers.—So far as these are con- 


flowers, but they should be all carefully gone 


like crowdihg, or their spreading under the 
whole roof surface in a way that will too much 
exclude light. In securing them in their places, 
the practice of tying them in so tightly as to 
give the whole a stiff appearance should be 
avoided, On the contrary, a sufficient number 
of shoots should be left hanging in a pendent 
position to prevent this. Where insects of any 
description are troublesome, they should be 
thoroughly cleaned while the plants are com- 
paratively in a dormant condition. For a like 
reason, and to enhance the general appearance, 
all the permanent occupants should, as often as 
time can be found, have their leaves sponged ; 
this is the more necessary at this season when 
the syringe and garden engine are better not 
used. 


Temperature and Air-giving.—The 
temperature of conservatories should be from 
46° to 50° in the night, according to the 
weather, with a proportionate rise by day ; 
this, as a matter of course, will necessitate an 
almost continuous use of fire-heat, to avoid the 
over-drying influence of which sufficient moisture 
must be given in the immediate vicinity of the 
pipes, otherwise the air will get so dry that its 
eftects are certain not only to be seen in causing 
the unexpanded buds of Camellias to fall off, 
but it will also act injuriously upon other 
plants. Be very careful about the admission of 
air, even at such times as the sun happens to 
shine out clear and bright, giving it, as far as 
possible, at the roof. Much better let the ther- 
mometer rise considerably on the few occasions 
that it may be expected to do so for several 
weeks hence than admit a volume of cold air in 
direct contact with the plants. 


Winter-flowering Heaths.—As soon 
as these have done blooming they should be 
at once cut back, so as to cause the principal 
shoots to break low enough to keep them from 
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shaken out and replaced in small pots, if not 
already transferred to those in which they are to 
bloom, should be attended to, as with them also 
any approach to a root-bound condition will stop 
growth and proportionately weaken their flower- 
ing capabilities ; good turfy loam, of not too 
light a nature, well enriched with rotten manure 
and a little sand added, is necessary to grow 
these plants satisfactorily, and in potting, the 
soil can scarcely be made too solid by ramming 
it tightly in with the potting stick, When itis 
left too light there is always an inclination to 
run too much to leat, with a comparative indis- 
position to | flower. As soon as potted, they 
should at once be tied into shape, avoiding the 
over-formality consequent upon the unnatural 
trellis style of training sometimes resorted to, 
likewise that which leaves the branches with so 
little support that the plants cannot be moved 
when in flower to wherever required without 
the shoots falling about in a straggling unsightly 
manner. The fancy sorts, from their more 
sturdy growth, stand in less need of support, 
but both kinds should be trained sufficiently 
open to admit of plenty of light getting to the 
whole of the leaves, and to preserve a stout, 
bushy outline, which is their natural habit. 
Keep them, if possible, within a short distance 
of the glass in the lightest house available, and 
be careful for the next two months never to give 
water until the soil has got drier than it would 
bea advisable to allow it in the case of most 
plants. 

Chrysanthemums.—If cuttings of these 
are not put in, no time should be now lost. 
Choose shoots that are stout and strong, and 
have not be drawn up weakly, for, though the 
latter will root freely enough, they are a long 
time before they acquire strength. Do not put 
them in heat to induce them to root, as this has 
a direct tendency to cause top growth, which it 
-3 most desirable to avoid until roots are formed. 
They will strike easily, put slower inserted in a 
mixture of one-half loam and sand, covered with 
ordinary propagating glasses in a greenhouse 
temperature kept near the glass. It is advisable 
to see that they are free from aphides before 
putting them in. If the plants from which they 
are taken have been at all affected with these it 
will be better to dip the cuttings in Tobacco 
water previous to insertion. 

Gool Orchids.—The house devoted to 
these should now be kept at from 38° to 45° in 
the night, and 5° or 6° higher by day, accord- 
ing to the weather. The principal plants to be 
considered in this department are the Odonto- 
glossums and Masdevallias, both of which, but 
especially the latter, must never be submitted to 
drying treatment at the roots. The different 
other cool species that need total rest through 
the winter, during which time they require to 
be kept dry, may be treated in this way so far 
as will not entail much shrivelling, which is 
not likely to occur, as the atmosphere here will 
not be nearly so dry as that where more fire heat 
is used. 

Flower Garden. 


Now is the time for making new walks, and 
improving and renovating those already in 
existence. If the gravel be discoloured or Moss- 
grown, break it up with forks, and leave it 
Toose until rain has fallen ; then rake it over and 
roll it down, when the walk will look as if fresh 
gravelled, Wali. under the shade of trees and 
shrubs where there is no Grass to be killed 
need not be broken up, as a sprinkling of salt 
will both kill the Moss and give brightness to 
the gravel ; but for use in open spaces salt is not 
to be commended, as, even with the greatest 
care, it frequently kills the Grass verges, and 
after a time it acts as a manure, and increases 
rather than diminishes weed growth. 
as the weather permits; also all grubbing, 
trenching, and alteration. 
ders may now have their 


leaves. 


orders contain large clumps of bulbous plants, 


not much can be done to improve matters till 
these show themselves above ground, but as 
goon as they do so, contemplated rearrangement 
proceeded 
with, and the borders may be manured and dug 
If the 


and division of the plants, may be 


as deeply as the occupants will permit. 


















Levelling 
turf and relaying it should be forwarded as fast 


The shrubbery bor- 
annual pointing 
over, an operation which is necessary, not so 
much for the benefit of the shrubs as for the 
removal of weeds and the fixing of blowing 
Herbaceous borders are now looking 
weedy, and where, as is usually the case, such 
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weather be open and favourable, the sooner all 
intended planting of Roses is completed the 
better. Standards and others requiring support 
should be staked at once, to prevent injury 
from high winds, and the bedsshould be mulched 
as before recommended. Beds of Anemones, 
Ranunculuses, and choice Hyacinths and Tulips 
that are peeping above ground will be all the 
better for a covering of Spruce or Laurel boughs 
laid thickly over them. Echeverias have suf- 
fered severely, and the reserve stock must be 
looked to, in order to see that no losses occur 
amongst them. All other bedding plants, more 
particularly those required in quantity, must be 
examined, and tender kinds introduced into 
heat for the production of cuttings. See that 
roots of Dahlias and Cannas are secure from all 
danger from frost ; the middle of February is 
sufficiently early to introduce them into heat. 
Oarnations and Picotees.—Ventilate 
frames in which these are growing freely, but 
let no rain’ fall upon the leaves. Raise the 
lights by tilting them on blocks, and in. fine 


cluded are not likely to suffer any injury ; they 
must not, however, be allowed to become over- 
dry at the roots. 

Pansies.—Favourable weather should be 
taken advantage of to pot such plants as are in- 
tended for pot culture ; 6-in., 7-in., or §8-in. 
pots answer best, and either one of these sizes 
may be used, according to convenience. One 
plant, if large enough, will be sufficient for a 
pot, but small plants may be utilised by placing 
two or three in each pot. Thesoil ought to con- 
sist of about four parts turfy loam, one rotten 
manure, one leaf-mould, and one sharp sand. 
Press the mould in firmly with the fingers round 
the roots of the plants, and see that plenty of 
drainage is placed in the bottom of the pots. 

Fruit. 

Vines.—In mid-season houses, as soon as the 
fruit is cut, forthwith prune the Vines and they 
will go more effectually to rest. Indeed, to do 
them justice, all Grapes should now be cut and 
putin bottles of water ; they will keep better 
if cut now than if left on the Vines another 





weather remove them. If there be any traces 
of aphides on the leaves, fumigate on calm nights 








until they are destroyed. A pair of sharp- 
pointed scissors is useful to cut off portions of 
decayed leaves. Plants in beds must be looked 
over occasionally, and those not steady in the 
ground must be made firm by pressing round 
the base of the plants, and a neat stick should 
be placed to each in order to prevent any injury 
from high winds. 

Dahlias.—The roots of these are sometimes 
injured by being stored in unsuitable places, 
such as those that are either close and damp or 
toodry. It is well, therefore, to examine them 
carefully. Close, damp sheds with a northern 
exposure do not answer. Tf the roots are not 
keeping well, look over them, remove decayed 
portions, and place them in boxes in dry mould, 
removing the boxes to a Vinery, Peach house, 
or other structure from which frost 1s eX- 
cluded. 

Hollyhocks.—All decayed leaves and por- 
tions of leaves should be removed, and air should 
be given oa all favourable occasions, excluding 
damp. 


decayed portions and must be looked after. 





Single-flowered Japan Pink (Dianthus Heddewigi) 





month, Any dry room in which a temperature 
can be kept above 40° is suitable for the pur- 
pose, and as much wood 
as possible, both be- 
hind and in front of 
the bunch, should be 
cut along with it to 
act as a deterrent to an 
overplus of moisture 
being communicated to 
the fruit. 

Peaches. — Prune 
the trees in late houses ; 
wash or paint them over, 
as a preventive against 
insects, with soap-suds, 
Tobacco water, and sul- 
phur, made to the con- 
sistency of thin paint by 
adding clay or cow 
manure to cause adhe- 
siveness, This done, top- 
dress the borders by re- 
moving all the loose, 
inert top soil, and replac- 
ing it with good loam, a 
little bone-dust, wood- 
ashes, or pounded char- 
coal. Peach borders in 
either early or late 
houses should never be 
allowed to get dry, and 
if the drainage be good 
and there be a free out- 
let, there need never be 
any fear of the borders 
getting too wet. New bor- 
ders in course of forma- 
tion should be completed 
as soon as possible, as 
it is quite time the trees 
were planted if good 
growth be desired this 
season, A good Peach- 
producing soil should 
consist of loam of me- 
dium texture, rather stiff 
than light, chalk or lime 
scraps, and charcoal. 
Manure, if required, is best applied in a liquid 
state when the trees are in full vigour. 

Melons.—For fruit required early in May 
sow at once, and, in order that they may ger- 
minate kindly, they will require a bottom-heat 
of 80°. Theseeds should be put in pairs in 3-in. 
pots, and when up, the weakest plants should 
be destroyed. _ When sown, as is frequently 
the case, a number of seeds together, the check 
caused by division is considerable. Grow the 
plants as near the glass and with as much light 
as possible. 


(See next page.) 


Vegetables. 

Plant Cabbage out according to demand from 
the store beds of the autumn sowings, and sow 
a sprinkling of some small early sort in a frame 
or in a warm border. Examine the stored 
roots of Carrots, and remove all decaying ones, 
from which cut away the decaying portion, and 
use the wholesome part at once. Sow a few 
Early Horn Carrot seeds on a slight bottom- 
heat. Sow Cauliflower seeds in frames in a 





In foggy or close, wet weather it is best 
to keep the lights closedj; mould soon gathers on 


Plants in pots in houses from which frost is ex- 


very gentle heat. Freely expose on every 
favourable opportunity those wintered in frames, 
and tilt up the sashes at back and front during 
rainy weather. 
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Sow Celery seeds in pans of light rich soil in 
gentle heat. In case of hard frost, protect the 
Celery in ridges with litter or Fern. Lift the 
old plantations of Horse Radish, and store the 
roots in sand in a pit or cellar, but every par- 
ticle of the roots, small and large, should be re- 
moved from the soil. Make fresh plantations 
in deeply trenched ground. Sow some seeds of 
thewhite and green Paris Cos Lettuces in frames, 
and the Bath Cos in rows where they are to re- 
main. Draw the lights off the frames contain- 
ing late autumn sowings in favourable weather. 
Ifa frame can be spared for the purpose, sow 
some Tripoli or white silver-skinned Onions for 
salading, as they will come in six weeks sooner 
than the main outdoor sowings ; and what are 
not required for this purpose can be transplanted 
in the open ground. 

Peas.—For the first sowing of Peas, the 
driest portion of ground at command should be 
selected ; the soil may be drawn in ridges about 
8 in. high, flat at the top, and 12 in. broad ; they 
should be made by drawing as much of the soil 
from the whole surface of the bed as will form 











Broad Beans, ‘where required early, 
should also now be sown. If the land be 
at all inclined to be wet, sow on the surface 
and cover as recommended for Peas, in which 
way it is evident the seed will be much bet- 
ter able to resist the effects of the excessive 
moist condition of the soil. In heavy, reten- 
tive ground, and in localities where the spring 
is backward, it is far preferable to defer sow- 
ing for at least a month. 


Potatoes.—The earliest sorts of Potatoes 
should now be placed in single layers in shal- 
low boxes, in a place where they will receive 
sufficient light to cause the sprouts to grow 
stout and strong. The best varieties for general 
cultivation are the Ashleaf Kidneys. Of Round 
Early Frame kinds, Handsworth and Early 
Oxford are among the best. The boxes in 
which the tubers are placed should be protected 
from frost. 





Lilium lancifolium.—Some time last 
year I sent you an account of some Lilies 


Cut-flowered Japan Pink (Dianthus laciniatus). 


these ridges at a distance of 3} ft. apart for such 
varieties as William the First or Sangster’s Num- 
ber One. Sow on the top of the ridges, covering 
with about 3 in. of any sandy, open material, 
such as old potting soil, covered with 1 in. of 
ashes ; or if this be not at hand, the ordinary 
garden soil, mixed with one-third of its bulk of 
sifted coal-ashes, is a good substitute. As a 
precaution against mice, coat the Peas with red 
lead, or lay under the covering of soil 1 in. 
of Gorse chopped fine on the top of them. It 
is advisable to sow thickly at this early season ; 
a quart of early kinds will be found sufficient 
for a row about 18 yards in length. If the situa- 
tion be at all exposed, as soon as the Peas 
appear above ground, take as much more soil 
from between the rows as will form a ridge 
on each side of the Peas high enough to break 
the force of the wind. Do not tread on the 
land more than can be avoided. Should the 
ground have been dug early in the autumn, 
such crops as the above may be put in with- 
out trampling upon the soil at all by simply 
using a few boards about 10 in. or 12 jin. 
wide that will reach across the bed ; the little 
extra labour involved in their use will be 
amply repaid in the produce, 











(Lilium lancifolium) which I had grown in a 
box without disturbing the bulbs. I stated that 
in the beginning 1878 I planted six bulbs in a 
box, which was of an oblong shape, being 8 in, 
wide, 10 in. long, and 14 in. deep, and that 
these bulbs threw up six stems, bearing alto- 
gether 24 flowers, in the autumn of that year. 
After the stems had died down, the box was 
placed in the summer-house for the winter. In 
the spring, when the Lilies had shown them- 
selves well above the soil, the box was put in 
its place for the summer. The plants were 
watered with weak guano water up to the time 
of flowering. This year (1879) thirteen stems 
were thrown up, producing 87 flowers. The box 
was put away as before, but in the spring of the 
present year the bulbs, with the earth disturbed 
as little as possible, were shifted into a larger 
box, this one being about 18 in. square by 24 in. 
deep. Soon after shifting, the bulbs threw up 
26 stems, which bore 229 flowers. Two of the 
stems had 16 flowers on each of them, three 
had 14, two had 13, two had 12, the rest having 
from 1 to 11 on the stem, those having only 
one bloom on being very small. The plants 
were watered with guano water (4 oz. of guano 
toa gallon of water) three times a week from 
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the time of their being 6 in, high until they 
flowered. After the plants have tlowered they 
should not be left to take care of themselves, for 
while the leaf continues in a healthy state it is 
elaborating sap for the nourishment of the bulb; 
and therefore the longer you can keep the 
leaves healthy, the better will your chance for 
flowers be the following year. Those readers 
of GARDENING who had Gladioli in their gardens 
last summer might have noticed when taking up 
the bulbs, or corms, that the plants whose leaves 
had died early in the season—a thing which 
often happens to Gladioli—had formed very small 
corms ; while those whose leaves had remained 
healthy until after the flowers were over, pro- 
duced fine healthy corms of a good size, thus 
showing that it is the leaves which form the 
bulbs of plants.—S. D, SAUNDERs. 





FLOWER SEEDS FOR THE COMING 
SPRING. 


THE catalogues of some of the large seed houses 





ay 





having just reached us, we have made a 


Double Japan Pink (Dianthus diadematus). 


selection of plants from those of Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons and Messrs, Carter & Oo., 
which are worthy the notice of our readers. 
They may be all raised from seed sown in the 
open ground in March, and will give a good 
display during summer. 

Dianthus Heddewigi, D. H. lacinia- 
tus, and D. H. diadematus.—These are 
greatly improved strains of the Japan Pink 
(Dianthus chinensis), and are among the most 
attractive of annuals. The flowers are of the 
richest colours, and of great value for cutting 
for bouquets or vases. A cultural article on 
these Pinks was given in GARDENING, Dee, 25 last, 

aol. 

New Everlasting (Helichrysum Fireball). 
—This is a double crimson-flowered kind raised 
in Messrs. Carter & Co.’s seed grounds. Most - 
of the Helichrysums are but dull in colour, 
therefore this will bean acquisition. An article 
on the culture of Everlastings appeared in Gar- 
DENING on p. 497, Dec. 18. 

Eschscholtzia Mandarin.—An easily- 
grown annual and one of the most showy. Its 
flowers are of a rich orange colour inside, the 
outer petals being brilliant scarlet. When seen 
in masses this 1s a remarkably showy plant. 
Its flowers last for some time in water, 











GROWING ARUM LILIES (CALLAS) 
IN WATER. . 


SEVERAL remarks lately made in GARDENING 
remind me of a system which I once adopted of 
growing this plant as an aquatic in the open air. 
When well grown, this Arum is a grand plant 
whether in flower or not, its fine leathery leaves 
giving it a truly tropical appearance, but as 
generally grown it gets drawn or leggy, and, 
except when placed amongst other plants, it is 
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not always what would be called a good habited 
plant. It is truly noble when grown in groups 
or masses, a condition, however, in which it is 
seldom or never seen. To accomplish this, the 
following plan may be adopted: This Arum is 
well known to be half-hardy and semi-aquatic ; 
therefore select some sheltered nook on the 
lawn for it; if near a shrubbery in a recess, so 
much the better. Towards the middle of May 
collect your plants, twelve, twenty, or thirty, 
as the case may be ; go to the brewhouse and 
procure one of those large, shallow vessels 
known as coolers, These are either round 
or oval, and would hold, according to 
size, from twelve to thirty of the plants. Carry 


except clay, but seem to like moist beds of peat 
soil best; they may be planted out in April 
or May. I have had the shoots killed to the 
ground by frost in May without injury to the 
bulb, though of course the growth was weakened 
and retarded. Treated as a cold frame bulb, 
and planted out, they will flower in the south 
in August, but in the north of England a month 
later, and in cold places it is better to bring 
them on for a longer time under glass and plant 
them out later, or to treat them altogether as 
greenhouse bulbs, for which they are well 
suited, 

Though tolerably hardy, there are two 
objections, besides the lateness of their flower- 
ing, to leaving them out all winter in the open 
ground—one, that they are liable to be killed 
in severe winters unless well protected with 
litter ; the other, that, owing to their habit of 
straying, in which they much resemble Lilies of 
the Valley, they are apt to leave the place in 
which they were planted, and come up where 
they are not wanted. It is better, therefore, to 
lift the whole stock in autumn; and as they 
may, if necessary, be potted many together, 
and separated when planting-out time comes, 
this takes little trouble or room. I lift mine 
about the beginning of November. This must 
be done carefully ; for although the tops are 
not yet dead, the shoots which form the new 
bulbs next year are already several inches long, 
sometimes even more than 1 ft. These shoots 
are jointed suckers, not unlike those of Couch 
Grass, and as soon as they have completed their 
horizontal growth, the nucleus of a new bulb is 
formed on the last joint. This young bulb then 
makes roots, and sends a shoot perpendicularly 
upwards to become the flowering-stalk of next 
year. I have not ascertained the exact time at 
which the parent bulb ceases to be necessary or 
useful to its offspring, but I believe it to be soon 
after the young shoot appears above ground. 
The sucker connecting the new bulb with 
the old gradually dries up into a hard, wiry 
thread. 

When the bulbs are lifted in November for 
replanting, if sufficient care be taken, the last 
year’s bulbs will be found—to outward appear- 
ance, alive and sound, like the old corms of 
Gladioli—connected with the new bulbs by 
these threads. If the shoots of the bulb have 
once been made, and been broken off, or allowed 
to dry up, no treatment will make it produce 
another shoot. The old bulbs can readily be 
distinguished by having no stalks or shoots, and 
may be pulled off and thrown away. It will be 
understood after what has been written above 
that anything like drying off or storing the roots 
in a dry place is fatal. They had better not be 
left uncovered for a single day. When the 
suckers dry up they die, and the bulb, though 
continuing sound in appearance, dies with them. 
Care must also be taken in potting to keep the 
long suckers at the same depth as the bulb, 
turning them round the inside of the pot, for if 
the points are brought above ground before they 
have completed their horizontal growth and 
commenced the formation of a bulb, the 
suckers die. When planted they must be care- 
fully and repeatedly watered. The shoots on 
appearing above ground will probably all be 
found to touch the edge of the pot; hence, if 
you can spare say a 44-in, pot for every two or 
three bulos, they are in the most convenient 
condition for planting out again with a ball of 
soil when the time comes, OaMW AD: 





Crimson Eschscholtzia (KE, Mandarin), 


the cooler to the spot selected, and place it in 
such a position as when filled with plants it 
would appear to the best advantage. When in 
situ, mark out on the Grass the space occupied 
by the cooler, remove it, and then remove the soil 
from the inside of the marked space to such a 
depth that when the vessel is placed in it its rim 
shall be about 6 in. below the surface ; clear all 
yourexcavated material away. Groupyour plants 
in the cooler as you wouldarrangea bed of shrubs, 
the strongest and tallest being in the centre ; 
fill the cooler so that the pots may stand in 
about half their depths in water. If the cooler 
should be old and leaky, puddle it outside with 
clay. Procure some thin strips of wood (stout 
wire will do as well), and introduce them be- 
tween the plants tolerably close together, cross- 
ing them if necessary ; tack down these strips to 
the edge of the extemporised tank. The plants 
will now appear to be growing in water through 
a trellis, Procurea quantity of Moss, in as large 
pieces as possible ; lay this evenly on the wire 
or strips of wood all over among the plants, 
bringing it out so that it may appear part of the 
natural turf. You will now have a group of 
Arums growing in water, but apparently grow- 
ing out of the turf, and the proximity of the 
Moss to the water will keep it always fresh and 
green. Plants thus treated will present a 
grandeur rarely seen when grown in the usual 
way, and it is highly probable that treated 
in this manner in many localities they would 
survive the winter, TW. 


Late -blooming Antirrhinums. — 
Plants of these hardy biennials in a large bed, 
cut over in October in order to secure a crop of 
seed, throw up large numbers of side shoots, 
and which yielded an abundance of richly- 
coloured flowers. How useful these are at a 
time when there is little else in bloom out-of- 
doors those can ,best estimate who have to find 
flowers somehow, and who are only too glad to 
have any useful plant from which to cut. The 
plants in question were from secds sown indoors 
early in spring, the seedling plants being pricked 
out into boxes until strong enough to be planted 
out inrows in the open ground. These dwarf 
kinds produce a much larger proportion of 
striped and fancy-coloured flowers than is usually 
found in the tall strains, and the bed, when in 
full bloom, was indeed worthy of admiration. 





CULTURE OF TRITONIA AUREA, 


Frew bulbs are more easily managed, or more 
easily lost by mismanagement, than this, The 
bulbs should be bought as soon as they can be 
got, and should be out of the ground as short 
a time as possible. They may be.planted 3 in. 
or 4in. deep, in pots or boxes, in any soil, a 
mixture of sandy peat and light, fibrous loam 
suiting them best. They may be placed any- 
where out of the reach of frost, but the less 
they grow during winter the better. They 
must, however, be watered at once, and the 
soil must never be allowed to get dry. This is 
the most important point in their treatment. 
They succeed well as border plants in any soil 
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seed, and if merely wanted for cutting, the 
plants might be grown in any out-of-the-way 
place for that purpose.—D, 





HOW TO GROW THE HYDRANGEA, 


Apart from its interest as a pot plant, the 
Hydrangea has considerable claims upon our 
attention as a shrubbery-border plant, and 
seen, as we sometimes find it, in favourable spots 
upon the sea-coast, it is certainly one of our 
most effective deciduous shrubs. In Devonshire 
and Cornwall, South Wales, more especially near 
Swansea, North Wales, Anglesey, and’ some 
other districts, we have frequently met with 
specimens of the Hydrangea growing in the open 
ground, huge bushes 6 ft. and § ft. in height, 
and quite as much in diameter, each producing 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of trusses of its 
gorgeous flowers, sometimes pink, and in other 
cases a soft cceerulean blue. Where, indeed, a 
soil is strongly impregnated with iron, whether 
it be loam, peat, or sand, you may almost make 
sure of blue flowers being produced. 

Soil.—The Hydrangea is a plant which, to 
grow it to perfection, does not need a compost, 
that is, there is nothing gained, but rather the 
contrary, by compounding a soil for it. I have 
spoken of loam, peat, and sand; the two former 
of these will suit the plant perfectly in the 
simple form, and, indeed, much better than 
when mixed together. For choice, however, I 
prefer a nice mellow loam, not too light, 
and in that, with occasional waterings of 
liquid manure, the plant will grow in the most 
perfect manner. The fashionable soil, especially 
for producing blue flowers, when I practised 
near London, was the Norwood loam. That 
was rather strong, and parts of it full of red 
streaks of iron rust, but when broken down and 
exposed to the weather for a few weeks it 
formed a fine potting soil, and one in which 
the plant delighted. 

Propugating.—-The Hydrangea may be 
very readily propagated by cuttings, and those 
which are taken from near the base form the 
best plants. My own rule used to be to put 
the first batch of plants into the forcing-house 
about Christmas time, and those, if the tempe- 
rature was growing, gave some nice cuttings 
before the end of January. These were taken 
off when not exceeding 1 in, in length, and were 
put in propagating pots in the usual manner, 
the only precaution taken being to surround the 





Crimson Everlasting (Helichrysum Fireball). 


base of the cutting with some sharp sand 
The temperature of a Cucumber frame is the 
most suitable for striking this plant, always 
observing the good old rule never to allow 
the cuttings to droop until the roots are 
formed. 


Potting and Temperature.—Directly 
the cuttings are nicely rooted pot them off, 
using the soil you intend to continue ; put them 
into small pots first, and when those are full of 


What a beautiful mass of bloom may in this way |roots remove them to the size in which it is 
be had at the cost of afew pence for a packet of | intended that the plant shall bloom, 
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the Acalyphas, Crotons, &c., are magnificent, 
within 12 hours. Asthe Orientals say, “‘ What 
more can I say?” Be eg 
Wakes Oe 
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very fine object ; where it does not ripen, large 
specimens should be grown 1n pots or boxes, 
and be set out upon the terraces 1n the summer 


ture for the plants must be brisk, moist, and | season. They form capital companion plants to 
growing, and care should be taken that the the scarlet Pelargoniums. When grown in per- 
plants be kept near the glass, so that they may manent beds, the soil should be porous and well 
make thick, sturdy, healthy growth, the stem drained, and should be raised wellabovethe gene- | Jagr autumn a friend of mine gave me some 
not being more than a few inches in height, and | ral level of the surrounding soil, Hydrangea hor- | seeds of flowers, which he had had since 1874. 
each leaf nearly as large as your hand. Ripen | tensis and its variety with the variegated foliage | He said that I might as well give them a trial, 
such a growth thoroughly, get the leading bud | are the kinds most generally grown, the latter | although he did not think they would come up 
nearly as large as the end of your thumb by the especially for its foliage. A few plants of H. very freely. The seeds were sown either in pots 

in a cold frame or in slight heat. These seeds 


time the leaves begin to fall in the autumn, japonica may. also be cultivated, but they are 
and then you may make sure of a grand panicle not so effective as the older species. Those | which have an asterisk against them were sown 


of flowers the. following season. ‘To effect this | who require blue flowers speedily may crush|jn heat. The following ig the result of my 
kind of growth a frame or pit is most desirable, some alum into fine powder and put a pinch trial :— 
especially in the early part of the season, and occasionally upon the surface of the soil. This ‘Seed of 1874. 
where that cannot be secured put the plants | will give blue flowers, but it will be at the ex-| vane of Plant. Whensown. Came up. Flowered 
pense of the health of the plant, which must be | yi o.son's Golden) ie SC; : ; 
Gem Pansy $} April 7. = Py 


upon a shelf near the glass, and as they are , : 
greedy feeders, place each pot in. a feeding thrown away when it_has done blooming. 
Viola Admiration April.7. —_ _ 


the strongest may require 6-in. pots, but as a 
general rule the 4-in. size will be found suffi- 
ciently large for the first season. The tempera- 











saucer, so that water may be put in if necessary. i I i 
5 - : ——————— SS Viola striata April 7. _ _ 
Hardening off and W intering.— * Balsam April 9. April 19. July 22. 
When the growth is made, gradually inure the TRAINING APPLE TREES. “French ea April 9 Aprili7. June 20 
i r . . : . 0 E : Non 

plants to the open air, £0 that by the end of| your clear illustration of improved espalier | * Mineatue Aprilg.  April19. June 20. 
April 22. June 16. 


May they may be set under a south wall to get| fruit tree training on a 10-ft, trellis for cordon | Mimulus coon 9. 
n one oO 


thoroughly matured, and then be removed to 4] Apple trees, given in GARDENING, Dee. 4, affords 
more shady situation to pass the season of rest. rey Pe ae ; : Looker’s 
7 P me an excellent hint, in the direction to which pateat 


boxes in a 
cold frame.) 


* Clematislanu- - 

A va _ \ April 9. _ = 

It will thus be seen that the Viola and Clema- 
tis seed did not germinate, although the greater 
part of the seed of the Violas was sowed in boxes 
in a cold frame; still, a small amount was placed 
in heat, but with the same result, The Balsams 
did very well, while the Mimulus were first 
class. The Marigolds did not flower so freely 
as I have seen them when grown from seed not 
so old. 

Ihave kept an account also of the time of 
planting some Gladioli, and of some seed which I 
bought last year. The f ollowing is the result :— 


Keep the plants comparatively dry when the | | have recently turned my thoughts. At Ban- 
leaves begin to ripen and fall off, _but do not] galore the patient and skilful gardeners grow 
attempt to force a premature ripening by with- fairly good Apples all the year round, but 
holding water before the plants give indication | about this time, or a little later on, they pro- 
that the season of maturation has arrived. The} duce well-flavoured fruit of such size and shape 
best place to winter the plants will bea dry, airy | that would not discredit a country show here. 
shelf, and but very little water will be necessary. | But then they ask and get Christmas prices, say 
This completes the first season’s management. | 10g, to 15s. a dozen, and occasionally more. They 

Second Year's Manag ement.—In the | grow them on upright scanty bushes, about 6 ft. 
second year, if flowers are wanted early, say in| high (whose very shape suggests the espalier 
April or May, forcing must commence at the| treatment), for the convenience of picking and 
end of December, and be continued in the| pruning. They protect the growing fruit very 
temperature of the early Vinery until the flowers | carefully, tying them up to ease the weight, so 
begin to show colour, when the plants may be| that when ripe an Apple often appears rosy red, 
removed toa cooler atmosphere. There is NO} and variegated with three or four yellow stripes 


advantage in potting the plants before they | where the sun has been excluded by the slings. 

bloom, as they seldom make root in the fresh | They pinch, train, and root prune with much Name. When sown Cameup. Flowered. 

soil ; but each pot may have a feeder containing | skill, and my object is to aid in promoting a or planted. 

water placed under it, which may be kept filled | more extended culture in the direction of greater Light Gladioli March 26. May 3. August 22, 
Lights <7? } March 26. Mayi5. August 28. 


during the sunny hours of the day, but at night | variety, fi 3 : 

: y y, finer fruit, and what is a great matter 
they will be better empty. When the planks | (and a natural sequence), reduced price. When | Gladioli 
preak, reduce the side shoots to three or four of | reading the article on American Apples in the gandavensis f March3l. May 8. August 27. 
the best placed upon each plant, which may be| Daily Telegraph of December 3 my ideas at y Mog east April12. April24. July 15. 










grown on for future blooming, and the others | once went back to the Lal Bagh and the Apple | Linum 
; : x gran- : 

may be used. as cuttings. ‘If. particularly large | gardeners of Bangalore, and by the last mail I| | diflorum } April 18.) 9 | May 4c. MRR 

individual flowers are required, thin out, directly | sent to Mr. J. Cameron, the superintendent of Nemophila \ Aprilis. Apri 23, June 18. 

they are fully recognisable, half the buds upon| the Government Gardens, your tale aunhella- mine Dé 

each en oeaee en a pean. and|cember 4, with some notes on the subject, |__volvuli § April13. April22. July 8. 

woe ie ae ne truss of a well-growa| adding that I had no doubt that the upright Major Con- i 

Hydrangea should be at the least a foot or more oemeinE trellis would at once find sEokibn pa yolvali \ April19. May 26. August 25 

Raeetaiay April 22, April 25. August 22. 


in diameter, and each flower should be nearly as| with the native gardeners, who are so ready 

large as a five-shilling piece. Thus grown, the | to adopt any plan that commends itself to their | Candytutt May 1. May 16. July 6. 

Hydrangea, whether blue or pink, is a very im-| keen judgment and skilful industry, as, in point Mignonette May 1. May 16. July 8. 
pm Of course these results might have been in- 








posing object, and will remain in perfection in : ling 
the conservatory for two months. et noe abrrauiarpi eres tae eT fluenced by weather or locality ; still, to those of 
Treatment after Flowering.—Directly | Johnson at the club on Saturday, and told him your readers who wish to have flowers in bloom 
the bloom becomes faded cut the branch away | of this. He has now, as secretary to the Local ata particular time the above notes may be 
to the secondary shoots, which are to form the | Government in Mysore, in the Department of | useful, I will add that, with exception of those 
blooming shoots for the following season. These | Public Works, charge of the Lal Bagh, and we | 80Wn 1 heat, all the plants were raised in a cold 
must receive all the encouragement that can be| talked over the subject con amore, for he is frame and planted out when large enough. 
well knownas an amateur gardener ‘and grower Those in heat were removed to the cold frame 
necessary to shift the strongest plants into 8-in. | of fine Roses. He returns there by the next when they had four leaves, exclusiveof the seed 
Bae and the others into pots one size smaller. mail, and promised to see that the plan is fairly leaves, and after having been gradually 
se the same kind of soil, and, at the time of | tried, and will aid the superintendent in what | hardened were planted out, S, D. SAUNDERS. 
shifting, remove the crocks, and at the same|he, I am sure, will also enter into con amore. —————<—<—<<—<—<—_— 
time, with a pointed stick, loosen the matted | The sketch at page 471 and the details at page 
roots around the ball, so as to induce them to | 473 are all that is necessary to enable a fair trial ANSWERS TO QUERIHE. 
root into the fresh soil, Of course, after this | to be made, from which I expect excellent re- 
shifting, the plants will require to be kept| sults. In the meantime perhaps you or some of| 3965.—Maggot on Cabbage.—lIf the soil 
close and shaded until they make fresh roots, | your numerous readers might be tempted to | will bear it, trench it up 2 ft. deep, burying the 
and then they must receive just the same | give me a list of American varieties from a kin- | exhausted soil in the bottom of the trench. Leave 
encouragement they did in the first season. | dred climate that would succeed in our fine| the surface rough through the winter, and in 
These plants, if properly grown and ripened, | climate of Bangalore, where, the mean tempera- | February give a dressing of manure, and, in 
will in the following season produce three or tureinshadeis75° for the year, themaximum 932, | addition, about a bushel of soot and Jime per rod 
four fine trusses each, and then form very hand- | and the minimum 579, over a series of ten years, | would be very beneficial, and if the soil is of a 
some subjects for vases. If it 1s desired to grow | and where, with ‘‘ shelter without shade,” Mr. | porous nature 20 pounds of salt per rod might 
the plants a third year, the same process as to | D, T. Fish’s excellent motto for the Rose grower, | be added with advantage, forking it in and well 
disbudding must be followed, and then a dozen | inwhich, fromlong experience, Imost thoroughly | working the land when the surface is dry to ob- 
shoots to each plant may be encouraged. I| concur, and judicious irrigation, almost any- tain a fine tilth before cropping.—E. H. | 
generally, after the second season’s blooming, | thing will grow. Bangalore, the garden of| 3967.—Weeds on Lawns.—Something 
put the plants in the open ground, mixing | South India, is ona plateau of 3000 ft. above the | depends upon what kinds of weeds are mixed 
them in the borders with the American plants, | sea, with a sub-tropical climate, and possesses | with the Grasses in the lawns. If they are Plan- 
where, in August and September, they form | peculiar advantages in having a semi-Alpine | tains or others difficult to eradicate, it will be 
very effective objects. climate close at hand (20 hours by rail), at cheaper to dig up clean and re-sow Grass seeds 
In Beds and on Lawns.—For early | Coonoor and Ootakamund, 6000 ft. and 7000 ft. | of good quality from a first-class house, There 
beds in the dressed flower garden the Hydran- respectively, where hedges of Fuchsias, and| is not much chance of getting rid of weeds by 
gea is very desirable. Plants started in January | Geraniums, and tree Rhododendrons, &c., are| simply raking with an iron rake, but if the 
come into flower in April, and form very nice | common, ‘An intermediate climate on the little | weeds are of ordinary kinds, such as Chickweed, 
groups through May and June, For single | plateau of Nandidroog, 4800 ft. above the sea, | Groundsel, Shepherd’s Purse, &c,, then raking 
specimens upon the lawn, in places where the | close at hand for seed renewals and so forth, and| and hand weeding together may be trusted to 
wood ripens properly, the Hydrangea forms a Madras, where the foliage plants, particularly | keep them under till, by top-dressing and sow- 
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ing new Grass and Clover seeds in spring, a 
good growth could be obtained to smother the 
weeds. Sow plenty of Grass seeds, covering 
them with the top-dressing.—K. H. 

3973.—White Worms in Soil.—The best 
thing to do with the Maiden-hair Fern will be 
to turn the plant out of the pot, shake away the 
loose soil, and then with a pail of chilled water 
wash the roots of the plant, cleansing it tho- 
roughly. Then, when the water has drained 
away, re-pot in a clean pot, well drained, using 
sweet fibrous peat and silver sand. A bit or two 
of rough loam or a handful of finely-broken char- 
coal will be no disadvantage. Donot give much 
water till the new growth breaks away.—E. H. 

3969.—Cropping a Garden.—Unless the 
Potatoes are of the very short-topped kinds, 2 ft. 
will be too close. Better plant at least 3 ft. 
apart if Brussels Sprouts are planted between 
the rows, as there is nothing gained by over- 
crowding ; rather the reverse. Fifty pounds in 
weight of guano may be profitably used on fif- 
teen rods of land; better use it as a top-dressing 
after the Potatoes are up in spring and hoe it 
in. Soot, also, will be beneficial used in the 
same manner. Brine from a bacon-curer’s will 
be a good application to porous soil, but should 
be largely diluted with water. Apply it in 
spring just before cropping.—E. H. 

3961.—Scale on Vines.—Adda wine-glass- 
ful of paraffin oil to a gallon of liquid in which 
6 oz. of Gishurst Compound has been dissolved. 
‘Take some pains to mix it thoroughly ; then add 
as much clay, lime, and soot as will bring the 
mixture to the consistency of paint. Apply it 
cool with a painter’s brush, rubbing it well 
into the cracks. Of paraffin alone two table- 
spoonfuls to a pint of water applied with a 
sponge will kill scale on Vines. Some pains 
must be taken in mixing.—H. 

3974. — Rhododendrons. — Rhododen- 
drons ; Early-flowering varieties—Sir W. Scott, 
Albertus, Altaclarense, Jacksoni, Mars, Florence 
Nightingale, Blandyanum, Beauty of Surrey, 
Delicatissimum, Faust, Lady Gordon, Iago, Ne 
Pins Ultra, Pictum, Ingrami, Ornatum, Sir C. 
Napier. Late varieties—Candidissimum macu- 
latum nigrum superbum, Vandyck, Mr. John 
Vaterer, Mrs. John Waterer, Mrs. Standish, 
Star of England, Standish’s Perfection. If 
commoner kinds are required plant the varieties 
of ponticum. Though Rhododendrons grow best 
in deep peaty or alluvial soil, yet they may be 
planted in almost any soil that is deep and rich, 
and free from lime, and not too much exposed 
to. cutting winds.—H, H. 

3981.—Hastening the Decomposition 
of Manure.—We can advise no better method 
of hastening the decomposition of stable manure 
than is adopted in the making up of a hotbed. 
Shake it well up, moisten it well, and turn it 
often. In this way none of the ammoniacal 
properties of the manure are lost, nor is any 
driven out by fermentation or dry heating. <A 
regular turning of a heap every two days for a 
fortnight, and water added often enough to keep 
down fermentation, causes every portion of the 
manure to become equally nutritive and in the 
best possible condition for application, There is 
waste when manure is applied in a complete 
state of decomposition, because that process is 
brought about by fermentation, and that means 
evaporation of the manurial gases. It is worse 
than waste; it is almost useless to apply the 
manure when it has heated itself, fire gauged or 
hot dry. Without fermentation and in a raw 
fresh state is, if less wasteful, at least not so 
readily assimilated as when it is prepared by 
frequent turning. 

3983.—Best Show Chrysanthemums. 
—In giving the names of twelve show Chrysan- 
themums the querist does not specify whether 
they are to be solely incurved kinds, or solely 
Japanese, or a mixture of both. As, however, 
the term ‘‘show” is most commonly given to the 
large incurved kinds, we give the following se- 
lection as a good one: Beethoven, Empress of 
India, Dr. Sharpe, Golden Beverley, Jardin des 
Plantes, Prince Alfred, Prince of Wales, Venus, 
Hero of Stoke Newington, Alfred Salter, Bar- 
bara, and White Venus. These make a fine 
dozen to furnish cut flowers. If wanted for 
plants, Mrs. Haliburton, Lady Hardinge, Mrs, 
G. Rundle, Mr G. Glenny, and General Bain- 
brigge may be substituted for some of the others, 
Twelve good Japanese kinds to furnish cut show 
blooms are, Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Peter 
the Great, Fulton, Fulgore, Bouquet Fait, James 
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Salter, Baronne de Prailly, Meg Merriles, Tri- 
omphe du Nord, Soleil Levant, and Cri Kang. 
—A. D. 

3962,_New Potatoes.—lIt is difficult to 
give a complete list of all the new Potatoes that 
came out in 1880, because the knowledge of some 
does not get far beyond the lists in which their 
names appear, therefore we can but name those 
well known. Matchless is a new American, 
skin pink, tubers flattish, handsome, and smooth, 
quality medium, and haulm spreading and ro- 
bust. Pride of America is very like Snowflake 
all round, but gives generally handsome tubers. 
St. Patrick a sort very like Magnum Bonum, but 
the tubers have deeper eyes. Reading Abbey, 
tubers much like those of Victoria, and similar 
quality, haulm very tall and robust. Heather 
Bell, kidney-shaped tubers, white skin mottled 
with purple, good quality, haulm very spreading 
and robust. Ice Cream, long white kidney of 
good quality, haulm medium height. Avalanche, 
handsome white kidney of high quality, robust 
haulm. Holborn Favourite, a pretty pink- 
skinned oval-round, of good quality and has a 
robust top; and Beauty of Kent, a bright red 
round, of excellent quality and having a mode- 
rately robust haulm. These are all the kinds 
we can at present call to mind as sent out during 
the past year, 

3972.—Pruning Clematis.—The pruning 
of the Clematis is guided by the section to which 
the variety to be pruned may belong to. Thus 
all the spring-blooming kinds flower from the 
previous year’s wood, and therefore in good 
pruning the strongest growths of the preceding 
year must be retained and the rest taken out. 
Still, it would be well with these to shorten back 
each shoot moderately, as the extreme growth is 
rarely firm and ripe. In performing this prun- 
ing and thinning it is well to unnail the entire 
plant, and then renail only that to be retained. 
The autumn-blooming kinds, viz., those that 
bloom from July onwards, all flower from wood 
of the present year’s growth, and this should be 
eut back quite hard without compunction, say 
to within 2 ft. of the ground, every winter. Then 
new and very strong growth, producing the finest 
flowers, comes up in the spring and bears bloom 
profusely in the autumn. Your plant would 
seem to have got into an overgrown state that 
renders it difficult to deal with, and it would 
seem you can do nothing better than thin out 
yaa be and to the best of your judgment,—- 

3975.—Pancratium carribbaum.—The 
Pancratium carribbeum is a stove bulb, some- 
what similar in constitution and habit to the 
Eucharis amazonica. It requires a time of 
growth with plenty of moisture, then a time of 
rest with less water, but should never be alto- 
gether dried off. The soil should be rich and 
fibrous in character, and the pots well drained. 
Most of the failures in bulb [culture arise from 
a mistaken notion that bulbs do not require 
light and sunshine.—H. 

3971.—Melons and Figs.—Both Melons 
and Figs may be grown in pots in the same 
house with care, Start the Figs first, and when 
they have made some progress, so as to require 
a night temperature of 55° or so, introduce the 
Melons. The latter should, if possible, have a 
little bottom heat. Could the pots be arranged 
over the pipes in some way? The Melons of 
course must be trained near the glass, say within 
16 in. If they are trained thinly the Figs may 
stand under them. Great care must be used in 
regulating the ventilation and moisture ; if the 
red spider once gets a footing in the house all 
will be ruined.—E, H. 

3960.—India-rubberPlants.—India-rub- 
ber plants are very suitable forroom decoration, 
but at this season of the year they must have 
all the light possible, and not be over-watered. 
It should be borne in mind that no plants—not 
even the most long suffering—will continue in 
health in a room where much gas is burned. 
Place the plant in the lightest position of the 
room during the day, and move it at night if 
possible to a room where no gas is burned, In 
cold frosty weather move it from the window 
at night.—E. H. 

3977.—-Newly Planted Roses, — If 





deficient in root and fibre, your Roses could 
hardly be expected to show much growth or 
bloom the first season after planting ; and if by 
being ‘‘ well fed” you refer to repeated appli- 
cations of liquid manure, matters would be 
made worse, as this should be given to none but 
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well established plants. -In planting Roses 
from the nursery, first reduce any long naked 
roots, and cut back those that are bruised to 
the first fibres above the injured part. Have 
ready a compost consisting of two parts turfy 
loam, and one part each of well decomposed 
manure and sharp drift sand well mixed, and 
place a spadeful around the roots of each plant. 
Fill in and tread down firmly. This treatment 
induces the formation of fibres, and applies both 
to standard and self-rooted Roses. As regards 
the pruning, you are quite right. Whether the 
plant be a moderate or vigorous grower, if 
deficient in fibrous roots the head should be 
correspondingly reduced, and thus (to use a 
homely phrase) ‘‘ fit the burden to the back.’ 
—J. MARTIN. 

3968.—Pruning Banksian Roses.—Banksian Roses 
flower on the late summer shoots; never on strongly 
grown ones. They should be primed once a year In 
July, and not touched in the spring. . 

3966.—Lime, Soot, and Salt for the Kitchen 
Garden .—Lime and soot may be used in this case with 
great advantage. About one bushel of each will be a 
good dressing per rod. Less, of course, will have a 
correspondingly good effect.—H 

3970.—Summer Snowflake (Leucojum eestivum). 
—Sow the seeds in spring in a pan or pans, and place in 
gentle heat till they germinate. Afterwards cool down 
and harden off. The second season, or when they require 
more space, prepare a nursery bed in the open alr, and 
plant them out thickly to get strong. Afterwards they 
may be planted wherever required.—E. 

3974.—Best Rhododendrons.—Two years ago I 
planted a circular bed with the following, supposed to 
be some of the best sorts : Centre—Lady Dorothy Neville. 
First Circle—Concessum, Leopardi, limbatum, The Queen. 
Outer Circle—Warrior, Prince Albert, Stella, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Purity, cruenta, Bylsianum, John Waterer, and 
Nero. They are planted in about 2 ft. of peat.—G. H. A. 

3878.—Camellias from Cuttings.—I have suc- 
ceeded by taking eyes and striking as one would Grape 
Vines. Place in well-drained pans, with peat and silver 
sand in a moderately warm house, with a bell-glass over. 
Loften plant an eye when I cut a blossom.—G. He A: C 

3983. Show Chrysanthemums.--I think ““W. J. 
will be satisfied with the following show Chrysanthemums: 
Empress of India, Mrs. George Rundle, White Venus, 
Mrs. Dixon, aurea multiflora, Geo. Glenny, Progne, 
Gloria Mundi, Mrs. Heale, Dr. Sharpe ; and in the Japa- 
nese varieties Elaine and The Sultan. 





4008.—Soot Water for Plants.—Will the settling 
or dregs of a rain-water tub serve as soot water for Rose 
trees or other plants? and will it do any harm given 
black as it comes from the tub, which has not been 
cleaned out for some time, with a little warm soft 
water added? What is the object of clearing soot 
water?—DiIbo. [It may be given to Roses or other 
plants as it is, but the sediment on the surface of the 
soil must be stirred up occasionally, or it will cake and 
keep the air out of the soil.] 

4009.—Temperature for Camellias.—Is a tem- 
perature of 50° hurtful to Camellias at this time of 
year? and what kind of manure water is best for them 
now that they are in bud? Also, willit harm them to 
shift them from a dirty pot to a clean one the same 
size?—Dipo. [The temperature is plenty high enough ; 
do not exceed it. Also syringe the plants occasionally 
in the mornings when air is given. We would not re- 
pot them till they have done plooming, or they may cast 
their buds. Clear soot water, or aslight top-dressing of 
Standen’s manure will be beneficial and safe.] 

4010.—Planting Out Ferns.—I have a lot of 
Ferns in my greenhouse in pots, but as my spare time is 
limited I cannot always water them when they require 
it, and they get dry sometimes. I am thinking of plant- 
ing them in a 2-ft. border in my greenhouse, but as the 
hot-water pipes run round the house I fear it would be 
too warm for them. I have also thought of plunging 
them in ashes, so that I could lift any of them for the 
house when required. Do you think the position would 
be too warm? they would be about a foot from the 
pipes.—Dipo. [If you put some slates or tiles against 
the pipes to keep the heat from the plants they will do 
very well, provided they are kept well supplied with 
water.] J 

4011.—Geraniums for Winter Blooming.— 
How can I manage Geraniums for full winter blooming, 
such ag Vesuvius, Lord Derby, Wonderful, Madame Bal- 
tet, &c., and any other equally floriferous kinds? I want 
large plants covered with flowers.—ENFIELD. [If in 
spring you have some well-established plants, pot them 
on as required till they have reached the sized pot you 
wish them to flower in. Keep them in a warm, alry 
greenhouse, well exposed to light and sun, and keep all 
flower-buds pinched ofi ; also stop the points of the shoots 
occasionally, to keep the plants dwarf. In June, place 
them in the open air in a sunny position, and give them 
just enough water to keep them growing. In Septem- 
ber remove them to a greenhouse, where they can get 
plenty of air and a dry temperature of 502 to 60°. After 
this time all pinching and picking off flower-buds should 
cease, The soil should consist of good fibrous loam and 
sand. When in flower a little weak guano water may be 
given with advantage. ] 

4012.Violets.—Beech Park,—A top-dressing of de- 
cayed manure will benefit them. 4 

4013.—Pelargoniums Blighted.—@. J. H.—Keep 
them ‘dry through the winter, and in spring cut them 
back close to the pot, and they will probably make 
healthy shoots. < 

4014.—Transplanting the Glory Pea.—J. R. iM 
—April or May will be the best time. 

4015.—-Maiden-hair Ferns Eaten.—G. H. M.— 
Search carefully by candle-light; there are slugs or 
snails somewhere about the plants. 

4016.—Pruning Currants and Gooseberries.— 
J. H, M.—These may be pruned at any time during the 
next two months, 
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4017. Pruning Gooseberry. and Currant 
Trees.—I planted in November last Gooseberries (Crown 
Bobs) four years old. They have five, six, and seven 
upright branches, plenty of buds, and no shoots on them. 
Should these be pruned back? if so, when and how far? 
How many buds should I leave on each upright branch? 
The branches are about 2ft, long. Also Currants (White 
Grape), with four or five branches, 12 in, to 14 in. long. 
When should I prune them back, and to how many buds? 
—Novior No. 1. [We would prune them back to about 
half their length, in order to get them furnished at the 
bottom. ] 

4018.—Algerian Daisy.—Beech Park.—Plant it out- 
of-doors or put it in a cold frame. The room is not airy 
enough for it. 

4019.— Sparmannia africana,—Can you tell me 
how to propagate Sparmannia africana? I have a large 
plant about 5 feet high, and should like to have some 
smaller ones.—H. E. H. [Putin cuttings of the young 
shoots in sandy soil, ina warm house or frame, in March 
or April. } 

4020.—A butilons. — How should the Abutilon be 
treated? Mine has grown about three feet high, but 
has only leaves at the tips of the branches. Itis ina 
5-in. pot. Howisit propagatedP—H. H. H. | Cut it back 
in spring, and put in the tops of the shoots as cuttings, in 

heat. ] 


4021.—_Character of Chrysanthemums.—A. R.— 
We cannot find room to describe Chrysanthemums. Get 
a descriptive catalogue from some good nurseryman. 

4022.—E}delweiss.—Thos. 2. M.—Pot it in sandy 
soil, to which may be added a handful of potsherds 
broken to the size of horse beans. Keep it in a cool, 
place, and water when necessary. 








4023.—Nicotiana longiflora.—I purchased two 
small plants of this from Gibbs & Co., but the foliage as 
fast as it is produced withers off from the top of the leaf. 
Will any one kindly tell me the soil that suits them, and 
how they are to be treated as regards heat? I would say 
that I have aggreenhouse heated with a brick flue and 
the temperature is about.46° to 48° in frosty weather.— 
AN OLD SALT. ; 

4024.—Sowing Tulip Seed.—I_have purchased 
some Tulip seed. What would be the best time for 
sowing it? also the kind of soil it would grow best in ?— 
CONSTANT READER. 

4025.—Plants for Shady Border.—I have a 
garden border which is totally shaded from the sun, and 
is also rather damp. Will any reader kindly give me the 
names of some plants that will grow in such a border ?— 
FLEUR. 

4026.—Preserving the Pampas Grass.—Can 
any one tell me how to preserve the plumes of the 
Pampas Grass in their natural state? I have often 
tried, but have always failed.—J. C. 
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EXPERIENCE IN BEE KEEPING. 


Bar-frame Hives.—In making bar-frame 
hives the first consideration is the size of frame 
to adopt, then make a pattern of it for future 
guidance, as itis of great importance that all 
hives, frames, &c., should be of the same di- 
mensions, 80 as to be interchangeable. The 
‘‘ Standard ” frame, 17 in. by 104 in., is a great 
favourite with many, but I find it too large for 
this locality. With a large frame you some- 
times have a difficulty in abstracting honey 
without disturbing the brood nest, and with 
them you cannot very well make a small hive; 
whilst on the other hand, with smaller frames, 
you can build up hives to any size you like. 
For these reasons I fixed upon the Woodbury 
size, which is in general use, as the one best 
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adapted for my purposes. The first frames I 
made were exactly similar to those recommended 
to cottagers by the British Bee-keepers Asso- 
ciation in their ‘‘ Handbook of Modern Bee- 
keeping,” published last year ; but finding, as 
I have stated before, a great waste of heat 
round the end of the frames, I discarded them, 
and now use a frame made of three pieces of 
wood, the top bar of 4-in. wood, 7-8 in. wide 
and 154 in. long; at # in. from each end a slot 
is cut out on each side } in. square, and a 
groove cut 1-16 in. deep along the centre of 
the ‘underside‘for fixing in guide comb; the two 
other pieces are of 3-8 in. wood, 14 in. wide 
and 9 in. deep; at one end of each a slot is 


cut out of the centre 4 in, square, then you will 


find the top bar fits into firmly. No nails are 


required, and they will thus be found handy for 
taking to pieces for cleaning or storing; if 
preferred nailed, French nails or shoemakers’ 



































































rivets are the best to use, one at each end 
sufficient. I do not use a bottom piece to the 
frame; it is only useful in transferring comb, 
&e., which will soon become a thing of the past 
when the wooden comb foundation is brought 
within the reach of all. If a bottom bar 1s 
preferred it should beof }-in. wood, 4 in. or ? in. 
wide, nailed inside the end pieces at 4 in. 
from the bottom. These should all be cut out 
by acircular saw to obtain uniformity of size, 
but if this is not obtainable and time not very 
precious, they can easily be cut by hand, but 
as I can purchase them at 1s. 6d. per dozen I 
prefer doing so. Now there are so many different 
ways of making the hives to fit the above frames, 
the simplest one I have used, in which a late 
swarm has done well, consisted of nine frames 
placed side by side, a board back and front, with 
an entrance hole cut in the latter, a piece of 
strong calico over the top, he whole pasted 
over with brown paper ; of course .or wintering 
I remove the paper from the top and substitute 
some warm porous material ; old bags will do. 
This hive will require an outside cover. I have 
made a combinatiun hive, such as is sold for 
£2 or £3, out of an American bacon box costing 
ls. with the aid of a few feet of 4-in. boards, 
that would hold two stocks with twenty frames 
in each. This is done by simply nailing two 
8}-in. boards along the middle for the ends of 
frames to rest on; a2-in, plinth nailed along 
the top of them to cover the ends of the top 
bars; the frames will give the distance the 
boards should be apart; the ends of frames 
fitting easy inside the plinth, and the bottom of 
end pieces of frames resting on bottom of box ; 
an entrance is made at each end 5 in. by 4 in. 
full, with an alighting board (perforated zinc 
makes a good one). A division is placed in the 
middle the same height as the plinths, so as to 
make two hives; these are fitted with frames and 
a dummy board, and when filled with comb, 
thirty-two super boxes are piled above each ; or 
if a slinger is used another height of frames is 
added. The only objections to this plan is you 
cannot well disturb one stock without the other, 
and it is much more convenient to have each 
hive separate and easily removable. Intending 
bee keepers should send 6d. to Abbott Brothers, 
Fairlawn, Southall, for one of their catalogues 
and the Crystal Palace leaflets, which give the 
best information on all matters of bee keeping. 
—Bark FRAME. 
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POULTRY. 


BRAHMA FOWLS. 


Very little is known of the history of the 
Brahma fowl. In 1857 Martin Doyle, writing 
of them, says, ‘‘ They are yet too scarce to 
have entered into our private possession, and 
as to tasting their flesh—an experiment which 
we long to make—such an extravagance has not 
yet been committed in this country.” Now they 
take precedence of all other fowls at shows, 
they are running in almost every poultry yard, 
and they are to be seen in every poulterer’s 
shop. 

Mr. Wright, who has taken great pains to 
ascertain among much conflicting discussion the 
true story of their introduction into America, 
from whence they came to this country, says 
that in 1840 some Indian sailors brought from 
Luckipoor, a port on the Brahmapootra river, 
three of these birds to New York. They were 
purchased by a Mr. Chamberlain, of Connecti- 
cut, and chickens descended from these birds 
were first exhibited in 1850. Mr. Wright 
maintains that they are a distinct species, and 
not, as some suppose, an improved variety of the 
Cochin. He points out the important fact 
that while the crop of the Cochin is above the 
normal position, that of the Brahma is below it. 
Another point of difference is, that the Brahma 
chickens closely resemble their parents in plum- 
age, while it is extremely difficult to breed 
Cochins true to colour. 

There are two varieties, the light and the 
dark Brahma, but their carriage, shape, and 
style are precisely similar, the difference alone 
being in the colour of the plumage. The hen 
should be very small and short, but broad over 
the eyes, causing the sort of frowning brow so 
often seen in well-bred Brahma pullets. It is 
not so noticeable in the cock, but is to be seen 
jf looked for, 


feathers coming outwards. away 
another. The wings should be small, and the 
points well tucked under the tail hackles. 
Cockerels that get driven about the run by older 


The comb should be what is called a pea- 
comb, It is divided into three ridges, the middle 


ridge being slightly higher than the two outside 
ones, the whole not exceeding 4 in. in height, 
Single combs were criginally common in this 
breed, but the pea-comb is now necessary for 
exhibition, 


The beak should be very short, strong at 


the base, and slightly curved. 


The tail short and upright, the two highest 
from one 


birds often contract a habit of turning the out- 
side feathers of the wing the wrong way. This 


should be attended to, and some mechanical 


contrivance used to keep them flat. The back 
should be wide, and very flat. 

The legs a rich orange colour, covered down 
to the points of the third and fourth toes with 
soft curling feathers. Straight stiff feathers on 
the joint constitute what is called a ‘‘ vulture 
hock,” and is a great defect. The birds should 
carry themselves in a very proud and stately 
fashion, according well with their great size and 
weight. 

In light Brahmas both cock and hen should 
have a pure white head; the hackles of the 
neck white, striped very clearly with black 
down the centre. The breast, underpart, 
and downy feathers white ; the wings appearing 
white when closed; but the inner web, only 
seen when the wing is open, should be black ; 
the tail rich glossy black with green re- 
flections. 

In the dark Brahmas the head should also 
be white, and the hackle feathers white with the 
black stripe, but the back and breast, the 
tail coverts, and tail should be black, also the 
leg feathers; these latter may be black and 
white. The top edge of the wing should be 
black, the lower part white. 

The hens of dark Brahmas should be a steely 
grey, showing white only on the hackle feathers, 
The light Brahmas are the more ornamental, 
but it should be borne in mind that a light- 
coloured fowl is usually more delicate than a 
dark one. 

Brahma chicks are extremely ugly up to about 
four months. They are long in feathering, and 
their long legs seem out of proportion, but the 
worst-looking chicks often turn out the best 
birds. They require a great deal of Grass ; it 
should be cut up small, and mixed with their 
soft food to ensure their eating sufficient, if 
they have not a Grass run. 

In setting Brahma eggs great care should be 
taken in preparing the nest. It needs to be 
made much damper than that for other fowls. 
It is a good plan to put a deep layer of cut 
Grass at the bottom, then some Cocoa-nut fibre, 
and on the top dry Fern leaves. Insects dislike 
Bracken Fern, and it makes in all cases very 
good nests. If the weather is very dry just as 
the chickens are due, pour about a pint of warm 
water round the nests on the nineteenth day. 
Many Brahma chicks are lost, because the shells 
being so thick, the sticky substance inside gets 
hardened to the consistence of glue before the 
little creature can get out. Only moisture will 
prevent this. M. A. 


Brahma Fowls.—I have a dark Brahma cock thit 
has several black feathers in his tail that are mixed with 
white. Ishould be glad to know whether or not sucha 
bird would produce good chickens, and if so, would he be 
best for breeding pullets or cockerels P—Novicz. 








THH HOUSEHOLD. 


How to Cook Haricot Beans.—Some weeks 
since a correspondent asked if any reader could give the 
French way of cooking these Beans. I have been waiting 
for this answer, and now repeat it, as Iam very fond of 
this highly nutritious vegetable, and should be glad of 
any improvement on the following simple way of cook- 
ing them. We soak them over night in cold water ; in 
the morning we wash them, and put them on the fire in 
cold water with a large lump of salt. When they boil up, 
we draw the saucepan off the fire, and let them simmer 
gently for about 2 hours or a little more, until they com- 
mence to crack, strain them off, and work in a piece of 
butter about the size of a Walnut or larger, and some 
fresh Parsley chopped very fine. Those who like the 
flavour may add a sprig or two of Mint whilst boiling.— 
FERNDALE. 











Second VoLUME oF GARDENING.—Our second 
volume will be completed at the end of Feb- 





ruary, and an index and frontispiece will be 
issued shortly afterwards. 
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INDOOR PLANT CASES. 





THERE are few domestic occupations for 
the leisure hour more deserving of en- 
couragement than the cultivation of plants 
in the dwelling house. The Wardian Case 
has long since become a common article of 
furniture, and it may safely be asserted 
that as much real pleasure and instruction 
are often afforded by these miniature green- 
houses as by vastly more ambitious struc- 
tures. The number of plants which may 
be satisfactorily grown in an ordinary 
closed case is far from small ; but the en- 
thusiast will certainly wish to add to his 
collection some of the very beautiful forms 
of vegetable life to be found among 
the tropical Ferns, 
Orchids, and __ sg0- 
called fine-foliaged 
plants. The grati- 
fication of this de- 
sire will render it 
necessary that some 
arrangement be pro- 
vided for warming 
the little greenhouse 
and transforming it 
into a small stove 
or hothouse. Hither- 
to heated plant- 
cases have not been 
largely made and 
sold, though various 
forms have been 
from time to time 
devised; but there 
can be no question 
that their use will 
be much extended 
as the advantages 



























































represents a rectangular box, 3 ft. 5 in. in 
length, 2 ft. in breadth, and 2 ft. 5 in. in 
depth—all external dimensions. This box, 
which should be of 1-in. well-seasoned deal, 
strongly dove-tailed together, is provided 
with a false bottom (6) securely fixed, so 
that its upper surface is 9} in. from the 
top of the box. In what may be termed 
the front of the box two doorways are cut, 
as shown in the figure, each 15} in. high 
and 124 in. wide. The doors for these 
openings are provided with two projecting 
studs fitting into corresponding depressions 
where hinges would ordinarily be placed ; 
the reason for which arrangement will pre- 
sently be obvious. Between the true and 
false bottoms of the box two partitions 





of the apparatus chamber, so as to provide 
for the ingress and egress of air to and 
from the source of heat. At the opposite 
end of the box a circular, orifice 9 in. in 
diameter is cut, equidistant from the sides 
and bottoms, and is provided with a cir- 
cular zinc ventilator of the ordinary form, 
having a button in the centre, by means 
of which the openings in the outer plate 
may be wholly or partially covered by the 
under plate. A number of 1}-in. holes 
are bored through the false bottom, say 
2 in. apart, omitting that portion which 
forms the roof of the heating apparatus 
chamber. At a distance of 4in. from the 
front, back, and sides of the box, a con- 
tinuous strip of wood, 3 in. in thickness, 
is screwed to the 
upper surface of the 








false bottom, with 





the interposition of 





stout flannel or felt 






































they offer in the cul- 
tivation even of such 
plants as are now 
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: 


smeared withthered 
and white lead mix- 
ture, so as to form a 
water-tight channel 
or gutter (f); and in 
this channel two 
holes are bored 
through the false 
bottom, into which 
pleces of g-in. com- 
position tubing 
(9 9) are fitted, so 
as to convey any 
water from the 
channel into a pan 
to be placed in that 
portion of the box 
communicated with 
by the right-hand 
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: 
grown in the ordi- 2 
nary Wardian Case \ 
become more ap- 
preciated. At the 
present time the 
choice of ready- 
made plant-cases with heating apparatus 
is limited, and the critical in such matters 
will probably prefer to construct their own 
in order to consult their individual tastes 
on various points of detail. It is with a 
view of assisting those who have reached 
this conclusion that the following descrip- 
tion has been written. The arrangement 
set forth has been practically tested by 
the writer with most satisfactory results, 
and a strict adherence to the dimensions 
given may, on this ground, be recommended, 
but it will be obvious that in these and 
many other particulars deviations may be 
made to suit individual circumstances 
without necessarily impairing in any way 
the efficiency of the whole. Fig. 2 (a) 
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HEATED PLANT CASE, 


(Open), 


(cc) are fixed, ag shown by the dotted lines, 
at 12 in. and 133 in. respectively from the 
front and left-hand (as the reader looks at 
the figure) end of the box, thus forming a 
chamber of these dimensions as to depth 
and breadth, and of 17 in. in height. 
This chamber is for the reception of the 
heating apparatus, and it is essential that 
air-communication between it and the rest 
of the box be entirely prevented by caulk- 
ing all the joints and angles with a mixture 
of red and white lead with linseed oil, and 
by screwing over them slips of wood with 
the interposition of felt smeared with the 
same compound, ‘Two holes (dd), 2% in. 
in diameter, are bored through the left 
hand end of the box at the top and bottom 





door. These holes 
may be at the back 
and front of the 
box and midway 
between the ends, 
and the composi- 
tion pipes may be 
bent as shown by 
the dotted lines, so 
as both to deliver into the same pan. Fig. 
2 (i) represents the receptacle for the soil, 
consisting of a trough or tray 3 ft. 1 in. 
in length by 1 ft. 8 in, in width (both out- 
side measurements at the top), and 9 in. 
in depth (outside), the sides tapering some- 
what towards the bottom. This trough 
should be strongly made of #in. deal, 
lined with thin sheet lead or stout zine, 
and the bottom should be perforated to 
receive a piece of 1-in. lead pipe (i), which 
passes through the false bottom of the 
box when the trough is placed in its posi- 
tion, and delivers into the pan already 
mentioned. Over the inlet of this pipe an. 
invérted saucer of perforated zinc is placed 
to aet as a drainer. Across the bottom of: 







































the box. 
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the trough outside, several strips of wood, 4 in. 
in thickness, are nailed, so as to form a bearing 
and to admit of air freely passing under the 
trough from the orifices in the false bottom of 
The trough is not shown in situ, m 
order to simplify the figure; but it will be 
obvious from a consideration of its dimensions 
that when resting upon the false bottom of the 
box there will be a space surrounding it 1 in. 
wide at the top (the space increasing towards 
the bottom in consequence of the tapering of the 
sides) through which the heated air from the 
hot-water pipes, presently to be described, can 





the other end o th 
bottom of the small water-tank (k), which is 


fixed to the side of the box, 
flush. 
wide, and 


Source of at ; 
mend gas, where it 1s laid on, and in many 


cases the supply pipe may be conveniently 
brought through the floor of the room, 
rectly through the 
burner. 
thing will depend upon 
ing the general temperature of the apartment, 
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can be given, even for a couple of minutes, these 
fluctuations can be easily counteracted after a 
little experience. 
the temperature were 
attention; the ventilation of the case is an 
equally important matter, and inasmuch as the 
rate of passage of the heated air through the 
openings provided depends upon the difference 
of the temperatures of the air inside and outside 


being similarly attached to the 


so that the tops are 
This tank may be 8 in. long by 1 in. 
2h in. in depth, As a 

Heat the writer would recom- 


and di- 
bottom of the case to the 
the selection of the burner some- 


In 
the locality as influenc- 
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Fig .—Box with Heating Apparatus and jFalse Bottom. 


freely ascend... This air-space being in com- 
munication, through the perforations in the 
false bottom, with the larger chamber on the 
right-hand side of the box, it follows that the 
ventilator already mentioned affords a means of 
air current passing over the pipes. 


regulating the stance 
For the sake of appearance a strip of perforated | will give abundance of heat in the coldest 
zine with large apertures may be fixed over the| weather. Of course where little heat is wanted 


space between the trough and the sides of the 
box. 

The Heating Apparatus should now 
receive attention. Fig. 3 represents the boiler, 


which is of stout sheet copper, 44 in. in diameter 
with a flue 


by 5in. in height, and provided : 
(a a) tapering from about 2 in, in diameter at| question. Shall we make the regulation of the 
the lower end to about lin. at the upper. The | gas, and consequently of the heat of the case, 


boiler is fitted with two unions (6 c) at the top, 
one of which (c) carries a piece of 1-in. pipe (d) 
passing nearly to the bottom, and a small tap 
(e) is placed at the lowest point to draw off the 
water when required. A copper strap (f Ss), 
soldered to the boiler, serves to fix it to the 
side, or preferably in the angle of the apparatus 
chamber, and it should be placed as close to the 
roof as is convenient, in order to leave as much 
room as possible beneath for the lamp. The 
boiler may advantageously be provided with 
a well-fitting felt jacket to check the 
radiation of heat from its surface. In fixing the 
boiler, the orifice of the flue should be turned 
towards the upper hole in the end of the box, 
so that an elbow may be fitted on, if desired, 
to convey away the products of combustion, 
From the union (b) a piece of l-in. lead pipe 
pee through the false bottom, along the left- 
and end and so round the case, as shown in 
fig. 2, until it reaches the left-hand side of the 
front, gradually rising as it goes until it is 3 in. 
or 4 in. from the top. Here it is doubly bent 
and it passes back beneath the first coil, finally 
re-entering the apparatus chamber, and being 
connected with the union (c). Thus is provided 
a flow and return pipe, altogether about 19 ft. 
in length, and having between 4 and 5 square 
feet of heating surface. The openings through 
which the coil passes through the false bottom 
must be carefully caulked to make them air- 
tight, and in attaching the coil to the sides of 
the box thin strips of wood should be interposed 
to keep the pipes from contact with the sides. 





Into the highest point of the coil one end of a 
short piece of }-in, composition tube is soldered, 


and upon the extent to which the room ig used, 
In acold room, that is to say aroomwhere there 
is seldom a fire, and in a cold locality it will be 
best to have a ring burner, 2 in. in diameter, 
pierced with a dozen holes. 
distance of 1 in. from the bottom of the boiler, 


the ring burner may still be used, and the gas 


This, placed at a 


supply checked to the necessary extent, but in 
such cases it will be found that an ordinary 
steatite fish-tail or bat’s-wing burner turned 
down low. is more convenient. And here we 
come to the consideration of a most important 
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Besides which it is not as if 
the only point requiring 


follows that whenever the heat is 
the boiler the ventilator 
unless one desires 


the case, it 
increased under 
openings should be decreased, 
to expedite the ventilation, as for instance 
in damp weather or in winter, when 
the case is required to be kept freer from 
moisture. The only kind of _ regulator 
which the writer would recommend is Sugg’s 


Governer, which is useful in keeping the pres- 
sure of gas uniform, 
now commonly attached to the street lamps, 
and may be procured for a few shillings. 
pattern selected should be that which admits 
adjustment for any desired rate of consump- 
tion of gas, 
screws on to the cast-iron pedestal of the lamp 
beneath the burner. 


This little apparatus is 
The 


however small. The Governor 


In case, however, the reader should prefer to 
have an automatic heat-regulator, the following 
description of a suitable arrangement is given: 
Fig. 4 (a) isa water-tight box of thin sheet 
zinc, 6 in, long by 4 in. deep and 1 in, wide. 
Into the top of this box is soldered a brass 
tube (b), about fin. in interaal diameter, bent 
at right angles at about 6 in. or 7 in. from the 
box, and terminating at (c), where it ig con- 
nected by a piece of india-rubber tubing with 
a glass tube (c c) of the same diameter and 
bent as shown in the figure. Over the tube 
(c c) is fitted by means of a cork a larger tube 
(d), about lin. in diameter, and 5 in. or 6 in. 
in length, and through the same cork is passed 
a tube (e) bent once at a right angle. The 
upper end of the large tube is also closed by a 
cork which carries a glass tube (f), bent once 
at a right angle, and sufficiently small to 
pass loosely into the tube {C) Cie nene 
metal box and tube are filled with” 
water (boiled to expel the air), and the upper 
part of the tube (c c) is similarly filled. 
The lower part of the tube (cc) is filled with 
mercury, care being taken that there is no air 
between the mercury and the water, and no 
water above the mercury in that limb of (¢ c) 
into which the tube () passes. The apparatus 
is placed in the plant case at the temperature 
which it is desired to maintain, and left there 
until the water ceases to expand under the in- 
fluence of the heat, and drive the mereury for- 
ward. The tube (f) is then adjusted, so that 
its orifice is only just closed by the mercury. 
The apparatus may stand upon the hot-water 





automatic, or not ? Some there are who are ready 


pipes at the end of the case, where it will be 
less unsightly than elsewhere, but under these 








Fig. 2 (h).—Receptacle for the Soil, 


circumstances it will maintain a uniform heat in 




















to affirm that it is quite useless to attempt 
the heating of so small a structure unless an 
automatic regulator be provided, and they 
confidently predict the freezing or frying 
of the contents as a mecessary conse- 
quence. The experience of the writer is, how- 
ever, entirely opposed to this view. With the 
heating apparatus already described he has 
found no difficulty in regulating the temperature 
without the use of any automatic apparatus, 
even when the case has been left for days un- 
attended to. Of course violent fluctuations in 
the temperature out-of-doors will produce al- 
terations within the plant-case, but not nearly 


the pipes rather than in the atmosphere of the 
case. For use with this regulator the gas burner 
will require to have two small tubes soldered 
into the supply pipe, one on each side of a small 
tap, as shown in fig. 4. These tubes are to be 
connected with the tubes (e) and (/) of the 
regulator, and for this purpose it will be conve- 
nient to fix, air-tight in the roof of the apparatus _ 
chamber, two small tubes close te the end of the 
case, the connections with these being made of 
india-rubber tubing. The action of the appa- 
ratus will now be seen. The tap of the gas 
burner between the two small tubes should be 





to the same extent as if the case were in the 
open air; and if any thing like daily attention 





turned on only so much as to give a supply in- 
sufficient to provide enough heat, and indeed 
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the only use of this ‘‘ by-pass” is to prevent | a simple sheet of glass for the front and back, 


the extinguishing of the gas by the action of the 
regulator, As the temperature of the air in the 
case falls the water in the metal box contracts, 
the mercury recedes, the orifice of the tube Ci) 
is uncovered, and gas passes through it, up the 
annular space between (/) and (cc) into the large 
tube (d), through the tube (e), and so to the bur- 
ner, which it continues to supply until the in- 
ereased size of the flame has so much raised the 
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Fig. 3.—Section of Boiler. 


temperature of the case that the expansion of the 
water in the box has again, through the medium 
of the mercury, closed the orifice of the tube (/), 
and stopped its passage. Where gas cannot be 
used for heating, the best substitute is a mineral 
oil lamp, with a flat wick § in. in width, pro- 
vided with a chimney of metal and talc, and 
having a shallow oil reservoir of large diameter. 
The lamp should be fed with ‘‘ water-white pe- 
troleum oil.” The 


Decoration of the Case should now be 
proceeded with, in order that the inelegant deal 
box depicted in fig. 2 may be converted into the 
handsome pedestal represented in fig. 1. Three 
mouldings should be provided. The upper one 
may be about 1 in. in width, and should be put 
on so that its edge is about 4 in. above the top 
of the box, and it will be well for the top of the 
box itself to be slightly bevelled, so that its 
inner edge is somewhat the lower. This will 
prevent any accumulation of the water, which 
may be condensed on the glass. The middle 
moulding may be about 2 in. in width, and it 
should be about 2 in. in thickness at its lower 
edge, which should be 7 in. from the top of the 
box. The lower moulding at the bottom of the 
box should be somewhat bolder than the middle 
one. The surface of the box, including the 
doors, comprised between the middle and the 
lower moulding, should be covered with virgin 
cork, broken into small pieces for con- 
venience of fitting, and fastened on with French 
nails. 

Upon the care which is expended in this ope- 
ration the appearance of the case when finished 
will largely depend, and whatever else is en- 
trusted to the workman, the writer would re- 
commend this being done by the amateur, It 
is more a question of patience than of skill, 
though a prolonged study of the Chinese puzzles 
of our infancy would be a fit preparation for 
the task. A 4-cwt. bale of the cork will be 
more than enough, and will permit of the re- 
jection of the less suitable pieces. It will now 
be seen why the doors of the pedestal are not 


hung on hinges, for of course if they were,- 


being covered with cork, they would not open 
unless an unsightly blank were left. By the 
method of fitting recommended, the joint may 
be made so neatly that the doors are almost in- 
visible, and they require no fastening to keep 
them shut. The cork surface should be sized 
and well varnished, and the woodwork may be 
painted a dark olive-green and bronzed or ebo- 
nised, and the mouldings gilt, 

The quondam plain deal box will now present 
the appearance of a receptacle for the soil, 
resting on-a handsome solid pedestal, and is 
ready to receive the glass superstructure. This 
part should be made by a specialist accustomed 
to the work, and there is some room for differ- 
ence of opinion as toitsform. The arrangement 
shown in fig. 1 is convenient, the two doors in 
front affording easy access to the contents; but 
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with the ends to open as doors, may be con- 
sidered by some to have a better appearance, 
Whether the doors are at the ends or in front, 
they must fit well. The curved top, though 
more costly, is worth the extra price. On the 
summit is the ventilator, consisting of two strips 
of glass sliding in a groove 1 in, in width, and 
slightly overlapping in the centre when the ven- 
tilator is closed. By sliding them over each 
other to a greater or less extent, corresponding 
openings for the escape of the heated air are left 
at the ends of the groove. The glass case should 
have a strong wire passing from end to end be- 
neath the ventilator for the support of hanging 
baskets, and another wire should be stretched 
across each end on a level with the tops of the 
doors. The following dimensions will be found 
suitable, and a structure of this size, made of 
stout glass and strong zine angle bar (which 
should be painted to match the pedestal), will 
not be too heavy to be easily lifted on and off by 
two persons : Length, 3 ft. 4in.; breadth, 1 ff. 
11 in.; height to top of doors, 2 ft.; total height, 
2 ft. 11 in. 


Situation for the Case. — The se- 
lection of a suitable position for the case 
will probably have been made before its 
construction was commenced. As to aspect, 
much will depend upon the character of the 
plants to be cultivated. Plants with brilliantly 
coloured foliage and most flowers cannot, it is 
well known, be grown to advantage without 
strong light ; and, on the other hand, Ferns will 
not thrive if exposed to sunshine. A sunny spot 
may of course be shaded, but this precaution 
may on some occasion be neglected, to the in- 
jury of the occupants of the case, and it will, 
therefore, probably be the wisest course to 
choose a northern aspect where possible. It 
has been already mentioned that the orifice of 
the flue of the boiler should be turned to the 
opening in the end of the box, so that an elbow 
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lating pipes filled with water, heat may be ap- 
plied, and the bed of soil prepared for the re- 
ception of the plants. Covering the bottom of 
the trough should be a layer of potsherds at 
least 2 in. deep, the largest fragments at the 
bottom, and with these may be advantageously 
mixed some pieces of charcoal; over this layer 
should be placed a stratum of dried Moss to 
prevent the earth from passing into and choking 
the drainage ; and lastly thetrough shouldbe filled 
to within 1 in. of the top with the compost, 
which may consist of good fibrous peat mixed 
with plenty of silver sand, to which may be 
added loam when planting those subjects which 
require it. The surface of the soil may be 
diversified by the formation of slight hills and 
dales, and by placing here and there, half-em- 
bedded, a few fragments of porous stone. The 
earth should then be thoroughly saturated with 
boiling water, which will destroy any animal or 
vegetable life present in it, and rext day the 
case wil] be ready for the plants. 


Stocking the Case.—On the subject of 
stocking the case, the writer proposes to suggest 
little beyond giving the names of various plants 
which he has practically found to succeed well. 
In planting a case, as in laying out a garden, 
written descriptions are of little use, and almost 
| everything must be left to the taste of the ope- 
irator. Nevertheless, a few general hints may 
be of service. It is well to line, as it were, 
the ends and back of the case with tall-growing 
Ferns, so as to form a good dense background 
of verdure; but uniformity of height in the 
| plants thus arranged must be avoided, so as not 
| to produce anything approaching to a straight 
iline. In the rest of the case marked contrasts 
as to height and form should be aimed at, and a 
few distinct plants springing from a carpet of 
dwarf plants will be more effective than a num- 
| ber nearer alike in character, Above all things, 
a crowd of plants should be avoided, and room 
should be given to each te develop and display 
its beauties of form, 
all large-growing plants 
being thus necessarily 
excluded from a case of 
the dimensions given, 
unless one is prepared 
to keep them only so 
long as they remain in a 
small state. Again, no 
supporting or training of 
the plants is admissible, 
for it is essential that 
they should appear to be 
growing quite naturally, 
Passing from _generali- 
ties, the following ar- 























Fig. 4.—Automatic Heat-regulator. 


may be applied to carry off the products of 
combustion. This is not a necessity, but where 
convenient it would certainly be well to adopt 
it, and the elbow should preferably pass throu gh 
the wall or window-frame, and terminate in the 
open air. 

The construction of the plant-case having been 
completed, and the little boiler with its circu- 








rangement is given as 
one which will be found 
to afford satisfaction : 
As a background Pteris 
serrulata cristata, P. s. 
angustata, and Adian- 
tum affine. In the cen- 
tre of the case a well- 
grown Palm—say Areca 
ft lutescens. At the ends 
of the case, A. assimile, 
A. cuneatum, <A. con- 
cinnum latum, A. Sanc- 
te Catherine, and 
Cheilanthes elegans. 
Difficulty is sometimes 
experienced in the man- 
agement of some of the 
large-fronded _Adian- 
tums, especially in the 
winter, but the writer 
has found A. Sancte 
Catherine to thrive well 
in the heated case, The 





~~” very beautiful A. macro- 


phyllum cannot, unfor- 
tunately, be recom- 
mended for the purpose, 
though it may be pre- 
served in good condition 
through the summer. 
Towards the front of the case may be planted 
the graceful Asplenium viviparum ; right and 
left of the Palm, Maranta rosea picta, M. Makoy- 
ana, M. chimboracensis, and a small plant of 
Alocasia metallica, the splendid foliage of the 
Marantas and Alocasias contrasting well with 
the Ferns, A. metallica will soon grow too 
large, but not before it has well paid for the 
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re associated ; this, 
ble from every mixe 





The following flowers we 1 
on Christmas Day in a garden in 
Violet, Primrose, Primula, Pansy, 

Eccremocarpus, Mignonette, 

gold, Virginia Stock, 

Stock.—R. C. C. 

—_—_—_— 


THE AUTUMNAL SPIRE LILY. 
(HYACINTHUS C 

Tuts is one of the most interesting of all large- 
rowing bulbous plants, 
d to be hardy in many gardens. In waxi- 
flowers of this Hyacinth are 
able with those of Lapa- 
their effect is heightened 
hich form such a promi- 
feature in the blossoms. Even in cold or 
bleak localities the plant might be grown in a 
corner, sheltered by plan 
all, for it is we 
bs, such as Crinums, Ixias, Watsonias, 
plants as Hedychium Gardneri- 





Ferns with which they a 
an evil insepara 
hether in a house or case, 
at the intermediate temperature 
meet the requirements 
the early part 


Space should be pre- 
f Anthurium Scherzerianum, 
d produce its brilliant 
A specimen may also 
New Holland Pitcher-plant 
and of the interesting 
Dionza muscipula), 
t impossible to 
ive condition—pro- 
e of its receiving insufficient 
room should be found for 


f Cypripedium, 


rouble of its remo 
served fora plant 0 
which will thrive an 
spathes with a littl 
be added of the 

(Cephalotus follicularis), 
little Venus’ Fly-trap ( 


will be found th 
specified will su 
of both classes 0 
of the summer, 


f plants. During 
when the pla 


tilation should be carefully 


the atmosphere may 
unduly dry; 
found advantageous 
small water-tanks, ma 
4in. long by 1 in. 
when resting on 


are level with the top 0 
These tanks are 


_| water, which by its eva 






attended to, 












preserve the latter 


bably in consequenc 
two or three 


de of sheet zinc, about 
d of such depth that 
the hot-water pipes their tops 
f the trough containing 
to be filled with 
on will keep the 
harged with moisture. 
hermometer hanging 
he temperature it will 
lb thermometer in the 
ituting a hygrometer, 
here should not ke at any 
©, or at most 3°, 
f the two thermometers, 
dications are the better. 
fficiently humid 
must see that enough 
the same time, or the 
ther plants will su ffer. 
ready described, by the 
or at the end of the base or 
ss slides on the top of 
re danger with 










at least one species 0 
signe, C. barbatum, oF 
little Fittonia argyroneura, 
Verschaffelti are a 
All vacant spaces shou 
common Selaginella, 
cesia, and the compac 
plant or two of Tradescantia ze 
a may be added. 
From the top a 
be hung a few Orchids in 
succeed well without 
than they require 
foundin all cases 
do remarkably well, and, i 
had blossoms of Oncidium 
could be wished for produ 
A further selection may 
various species of Lycaste 
and those who admire its 
plant of Soph 
grown on a small block. 
Orchids (which may be advant 





ness and purity the 
indeed almost compar 

eria alba, and that 
the black anthers, W 










F. Pearcei, and F. 
1 for filling nooks. 
ld be carpeted with the 
the beautiful blue 
+S. apoda, and a small 
brina and Cyrto- 




















in the case to indicate t 
be well to have a wet-bu 
the two const 
and in the summer t 
time a difference 0 
between the readings 0 
while the nearer the in 
While striving to ma 
atmosphere, the operator 
ventilation takes place at 
Orchids and some of the 
This is regulated, 
revolving ventilat 
nd by the gla 
There is, however, mo 





f the case should 


baskets, which will 
and even such 


anum, Lilium giganteum, an 
neuable to open-air culture, if 


the foot of a warm plant-house 


more care an 
he Orchid house. It will be 
that the cooler-growing Oncids 
n fact, the writer has 
flexuosum as good as 
ced in the plant case. 
be made from the 
and Odontoglossum, 
blossoms may add a 
which is best 
ddition to the 
ageously planted 


f more than 2 















are perfectly ar 
planted close to 
wall. Asa general rule, 
is well able to take care 0 
in a deep, rich sand 
cutting eastern winds. 
fully grown in pots f 
of the greenhouse. 
be plunged half 


y border, sheltered from 











or the autumn decoration 
In spring the pots should 
heir depth in coal ashes in a 
n the open air. 

lbs of this plant may now be obtained 
are sometimes advertised at 


ronitis grandiflora, 
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Wallflower, Brompton 
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and one which has 


t-houses, or beneath a 
ll known that many 


d tropical Solanums 
however, this Hyacinth 


f itself, if well planted 


It may also be success- 

















but by the hundred they would 


































10s. per dozen, 
be much cheaper, 
would be worth twice 
of refined wax-like flowers. 
a!) Win Bee eee 


wers,.—1 thank “Burns” 


and for cut flowers the plant 


Double Wallflo 
(ans. 3830) for calli 
of the old double bloo 
much neglected of late years, and 
glish double yellow Wall- 
or pot culture, would well 
ble bestowed upon it. Allow 
the old crimson Globe Dahlia 
cannot be brought prominently forward again? 
I was the means of keeping and supplying it in 
hbourhood fo 
ost it myself. 
fect in form, colour, habit, and constant 
its class ; in symmetry it 
—NortH NoRFOLE. 


Clothing Stems of Standard Roses. 
_It is seldom we see any attempt to hide, or 
rather to decorate, the naked stem of the stan- 

There are not many plants suitable 
for this purpose, and 
In my opinion nothing is so well — 
adapted as the Petu 
which you give 80 go 
Three or four pla 
be planted at th 
head will be found 
from rain, a consi 
like this whos 








may add the old En 
flower, for border 
repay time and t 
me also to ask if 














was a perfect gem. 


The Spire Lily Hyacinthus candicans). 





much ventilation 
fact it will someti 
r the glass slides with a 
heck the escape of air 
The condition of the 
erion as to the state 


a heated case of Lav 
than too little, and in 
found necessary to cove 
strip of felt to further ¢ 


virgin cork), plants of 
Panicum variegatum, 
a may be suspended 
rt of the case. 
ecommended for this pur- 
t sufficiently well 
us sketched out 
all cases by the 
Ferns for those 
Phlebodium aureum 


in home-made baskets of 
ASschynanthus fulgens, 
and Tradescantia zebrin 
from the upper pa 
racilis cannot be r 
tis difficult to keep 1 
The arrangement th 
may of course be modified in 
substitution of many other 





od an account in No. 93. 





fford some crit 
the surface should not 
be allowed to become so much 
to obscure the con- 
tering of the plants 


e base of each tree, and the 
to afford some little shelter 
derable advantage to plants 
e flowers are of somewhat flimsy 


but need not 
bedewed with moisture as 


tents of the case. 





the money for its wealth 





attention t6 the scarcity 
d-red Wallflower, which 


r several years, but ulti- 
I consider it was the 


to which no objection can 
nia, of the cultivation of 


{ the single variety should 





h the exception of tying up as 
nce in height, they will give no : 
but remain in continuous 
bloom the whole summer, greatly adding to the 


of those in baskets) will not 
frequently attended to, in 
bulk of the soil; once 
ften as it is required 
lants will enjoy a more 
be good), except 
tiguity of the 
id desiccation. 


named, as, for instance, 
(selecting a small specimen), 
lineata, Gymnogr 
by replacing the 
variegated-foliaged Be 
such Caladiums as C. C 














(with the exception 
require to be very 
consequence of the large 
a week will usually be 
h some of the p 
trequent dose i 
round the edge, whe 


Pteris cretica albo- 
amma chrysophylla, &c., and 
Marantas by Caladiums 
but although 
hantini and C. argyrites 
n up the case wonderfully, they possess 
that their places are neces- 
er ; and, in fact, no 





further trouble, 





beauty of the garden, 
standard Roses are p 
lawn.—J. V. A 


Salvias fo 


f the drainage 





the great objection 


more especially when the 
laced as usual round the 


r Winter Flowering.— 
h useful plants for furnishing — 
here large masses of colour are : 
the most expeditious way of get- 


sarily blank during the wint 
deciduous plants can be altog 
as suitable for the 

lutescens may be rep 
a different species of Pal 
than Cocos Weddelliana, i 


he little tank of the 


tus must not be neg 
have a slip of 


the supply of 
hot-water appara 
it will be well to 
a cover and check evaporation, 
will not require filling so frequen 
the temperature 0 
fall to 50° or 60° Fahr., 
as well as the soil, should 
somewhat freer ventilation an 


watering. 
—————— 


Mildness of t 
t the |on Jan. 5, from a sm 
ollowing flowers : 


These form suc 
conservatories w 
required, tha 
ting up a good stock 
when such structure 
gay at this season. 
planting out such 


ether recommended 
Again, the Areca 
laced by a Dracena or by 
m, and by none better 
f expense be no con- 





































glass to act as 
when the tank 
tly. In winter 
be allowed to 
and the atmosphere, 
be kept drier by 
d less frequent 


f the case may 


d no experience in the in- 
be glad of a few 
t of the case. 


Those who have ha 
door cultivation of plants may 
as to the managemen 
ture at which it is kept may, for 
+ described, be, during 
hr. in the day, and 
gas remaining a 
temperature of the f 
ded in diminishing | Roses, 
d that the most | Antirrhinums, 
Itivation of the | Stocks, Frenc 
and other fine-foliaged 
hat higher than t 
for some of the | gate, 


but although larger plants 
ith less attention as to watering, 
ning them in pots, I am con- 
floriferous and altogether bet- 


may be grown w 
&c., than by confi 
vinced that more 
ter plants may be gro 





such a collection as tha 
the summer, about 70° Fa 
somewhat less at night—the 
same height, the decrease in 
room will do all that is nee 
he It may be objecte 
fitting temperature for 
Marantas, Caladiums, 

plants enumerated is somew 
-which would be recommended 


he Season.—I picked, 
arden by the sea, the 
de Dijon and monthly 
d blue Violets, 
Christmas Roses, 
off a large tree), 


become over luxuriant if planted out. 
and, as is well known, a short- 
ened growth is conducive to | 
follows that pot culture is mos 
that end in the case of such 
the Salvia, and on the score of 


in good soil ; 
jointed, well-rip 


h Marguerites ( vell-r1 
free flowering, it 


el, winter Jasmin 


Virginian Grounds 
dful of Mignonette. 
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of them is of importance 
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I have tried the plan of 
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wn by the latter method, 
rooting and gross-feeding — 
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economy of labour there is not so much real as 
apparent saving by the planting-out system, as 
the extra attention of lifting, potting, and get- 
ting the plants established would nearly counter- 
balance the labour of watering, which is the 
principal objection to the pot system. It is al- 
together different with plants like the Calla, 
where the size and strength of the leaves deter- 
mines the size of the flower, as in the Salvia a 
well-furnished head of flower is of more import- 
ance than the size of individual flowers.— 


J. G. 





NOTES ON AURICULAS. 


AvuRICULAS are plants well adapted for owners 
of small gardens, inasmuch as they take up but 
little room and are easily managed. No plant, 
indeed, is easier to cultivate, but they require 
considerable attention, and that, too, at the 
right time. Though natives of high-lying re- 
gions, where the air is clear and untainted by 
smoke, they will, nevertheless, thrive where 
less beautiful plants would pine and die. 
Amongst what are termed florists’ flowers the 
Auricula is the first to gladden our eyes in 
spring with its rich and varied blossoms, and so 
popular has it become within these last few 
years, that the choicest and scarcest varieties are 
wholly unobtainable. The section of the genus 
which is most esteemed is that which was 
brought to a high state of perfection nearly a 
hundred years ago. Let me, therefore, briefly 
describe the points of excellence to which atten- 
tion has so long been directed. 

Green-edged Flowers.—The first class 
comprises green-edged flowers, and includes all 
that have the outer margin of the flower quite 
green, or very sparingly dotted with white points 
of meal, so that the edge at first sight still 
appears green. Inside this edge is the body 
colour; black is most esteemed, but it is also 
of different shades of maroon, violet, and plum 
colours ; the body colour flashes into the edge, 
and is never found in a compact ring, as one 
often sees it in the ‘‘model”’ Auricula repre- 
sented in drawings. If the body colour, as it 
often does, strikes through the outer edge, it is 
a serious defect, and the beauty of the best 
flowers is marred thereby. Next is the paste, 
which should be circular, dense, and pure white. 
The beauty of many otherwise fine flowers is 
marred by the angularity of the paste. The 
tube should be bright orange, as a pale tube 
quite as seriously mars the beauty of the flower 
as the body colour striking through to the outer 
edge. Beeston’s Apollo is an example of a 
flower with a beautiful green edge, and the body 
colour and paste are also right, but its pale tube 
is a demerit, a fault even more strikingly exem- 
plified in Trail’s Prince of Greens. The beau- 
tiful emerald green edge of the latter incloses a 
perfect black body colour and solid pure white 
paste, but its watery tube ruins all. Auriculas, 
indeed, are still far from perfection as regards 
green edges, although many are very beautiful. 

Grey-edged Flowers.—The next class 
is the grey edges, and in this are to be found 
the most perfect flowers yet raised. The points 
in this, as in the next class, are the same as 
those indicated above. The best flowers in this 
section have not the same defects as the best 
flowers in the green-edged class. Headley’s 
George Lightbody, for instance, is an example of 
the very best Auricula in existence ; its parts 
are evenly balanced, and the paste is circular. 
Lancashire Hero (Lancashire) is also a noble 
grey-edged flower, and one which is not always 
second to Mr. Headley’s Masterpiece itself, 
though not quite such a decided grey as that 
flower ; the meal, too, is so thinly laid on the 
edge, that it is sometimes classed with the green- 
edged sorts. A defect not yet mentioned, but 
one which cannot be overlooked, is a scollopy 
paste. 

White-edged Flowers are distinguished 
from the grey by the greater density of meal on 
the edge. In some cases this is laid on so heavily 
that the edge is almost as white as the paste. 
This may be observed in Walker’s John Simonite, 
a very fine flower, and perhaps the best white- 
edged flower yet raised. Yet another defect, 
and one most frequent in the white-edged kinds, 
is the body colour being dusted with the meal 
intended for the edge. Summerscale’s Catherina, 
a small, neat flower, hes this peculiarity ; in- 
deed, some varieties, such as Lightbody’s Fair 
Maid, has this fault to such an extent that they 
cannot be tolerated in a select collection. 



















Flowers with cream-coloured centres 
usually mauve or light purple edges shaded in 


richly-coloured edges or, a8 some 
self edges, 
ance in comparison with the shaded flowers. 


Selfs are flowers that have all the margin 
outside the paste one decided colour without 
and they are necessary, having brilliant 
form an effective contrast to the three 
other classes. Their edges are variously coloured, 


shading, 
colours to 
yellow, _ slate, bluish-violet, violet-purple, 
maroon, black, and crimson. 

In Alpines the tube is yellow or pale as in 
the other class, but the part surrounding the 
tube is yellow or cream-coloured, and has no 
paste. This is surrounded by an edge of one 
colour which should be darkest near the centre, 
shading off to a paler colour at the edge. The 
finest Alpines are those with bright yellow 
centres and maroon or crimson-shaded edges. 
have 


Alpines with very 
term them, 
but they have a dull, heavy appear- 


the same way. There are 


Form of Trusses. — Auricula trusses 


should be well formed of five, seven, nine, and 
eleven flowerets or pips ; 


even numbers do not 





others, and many fine sorts remain scarce from 
the difficulty that exists as regards getting off- 
sets. With the view of increasing scarce 
varieties, I have sometimes boldly cut their 
heads off near the surface of the ground. The 
top will make a strong cutting, and will soon 
form roots under a bell-glass, and the old stump 
will also soon throw out growths. I have ob- 
tained six or more in this way from one stump. 
Some varieties will not produce offsets so freely 
as others, even in this way. Lee’s Colonel 
Taylor is very shy, but Taylor’s Glory is quite 
the reverse ; Cunningham’s John Waterston is 
also a good breeder. 

Careful potting is a prime element as regards 
insuring success ; the drainage must be free, as 
stagnant water will cause the stems to rot. 
Cleanliness, too, must not be neglected. Green- 
fly, a troublesome pest, can be most readily de- 
stroyed by fumigating with Tobacco. It is best 
to do this during the winter ; at other times the 
fly may be kept in check by brushing it off with 
a camel’s-hair pencil, Decaying leaves some- 





times induce the stems to decay if not promptly 


Coral-flowered Shrub (Berberidopsis corallina). 


fill in quite so well as odd ones. The truss 
should be supported by a stout elastic stem, 
long enough to carry the head of bloom bravely 
above the foliage. 
latter is very striking, and is at all times a 
source of enjoyment to Auricula growers. Some 
have the foliage quite as thickly dusted with 


The diversity amongst the 


meal as the flowers. Green-edged flowers, as a 
rule, have foliage destitute of meal. Many of 
the grey-edged sorts have mealed foliage, and 
some have it dusted with a very fine powder, 
and edged with a silver thread, as in Douglas’s 
Silvia and Lightbody’s Richard Headley. 
Propagation.—This is effected by means 
of offsets, or by dividing the plants, and by 
seeds, from which alone new varieties can be 
obtained. Seeds should be saved only from 
flowers that have been artificially fertilised, and 
it may be worthy of remark that the pollen 
parent exercises the greatest influence on the 
progeny. Seeds may be sown as soon as they 
are ripe, or they may be kept until February, 
and sown in a gentle hotbed. If they be sown 
in July, when they ripen, the largest proportion 
of them will not vegetate until the spring. 
Some varieties increase much more rapidly than 





removed. During winter water must be applied 
with caution. I never water a plant until it is 
quite dry at the roots. J. D 








THE SHRUBBERY, 


Berberidopsis corallina.—Amongst all 
the interesting and handsome shrubs which we 
have obtained from Chili, few, if any, surpass 
this in real beauty. It is of scandent habit, has 
glabrous, evergreen, spiny leaves, and long: 
stalked, deep crimson blossoms, which last a 
long time in beauty, and which are, moreover, 
produced in succession over a long period. It 
succeeds well in good fibrous loam, with a slight 
admixture of peat; and it has proved quite 
hardy in various positions, such as against a 
due south wall, on a western aspect, and also 
hanging over and creeping amongst stones on 
rockwork ; in open situations, too, fully exposed 
all round, it succeeds about equally well. lam 
not aware how high it will grow ultimately and 
under very favourable conditions, but my opinion 
is that it will not much exceed 3 ft. in height, 
seeming to have rather a tendency to extend 
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laterally than upwards. Therefore, its proper 
position on a wall would be one of those bare 
spaces which one often sees between two other 
wall shrubs that grow wide at the top and leave 
the base bare. It is one of those really good 
shrubs for which a place should be made in 
every garden.—T. S. [The accompanying sketch 
of this valuable shrub was made in Messrs. 
Veitch’s Nursery at Coombe Wood, Kingston- 
on-Thames. | 








THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


Jan. 1'7.—Sowing Agrostis nebulosa and pulchella 
in pots; also sowing afew rows of Little Gem Peas close 
to a south wall. Potting Masdevallias and Selaginellas. 
Re-potting plants of Calceolaria aurea floribunda into 
8-in. pots for spring flowering. Putting in cuttings of 
Nasturtiums and Heliotropes. Putting in Vine eyes. 
Planting remaining fruit trees. Putting in plants to 
force for stands and cut flowers; also another batch of 
Asparagus. Shifting Humeas into 10-in. pots. Putting 
Asparagus tops over Peas just peeping aboveground to 
keep off sparrows, and to ward off frost ; owing to the 
lightness of this material, the Peas grow right through 
it. Painting Apple and Pear trees with three parts lime 
ani one part soot, mixed with water to the consis- 
tency of paint. Examining basketed Dendrobiums, and 
removing any decayed material. Watering Cucumbers, 
but taking care not to get them too wet. Sorting Apples 
and Onions. Making up hot-beds for Lettuces, Cauli- 
flowers, Carrots, Raddish, tree Carnations, and Violet 
cuttings. Turning manure forCelery. Dipping Cinerar- 
ias into Tobacco-water for fly. 


Jan. 18.—Digging Rose borders; also land for succes- 
sion Peas. Sowing a border of Parsley, Carrots, Radishes, 
Alexandra and Paris Cos Lettuces, and Walcheren Cauli- 
flower in frames. Potting some Tuberoses and plac- 
ine them in heat to force. Putting in cuttings of 
Coleus, Crotons, and more Alyssums ; also a little Musk 
in slight heat weekly. Nailing Roses on walls. Putting 
some red worsted over Peas that are coming up to keep 
off birds ; also sooting Gooseberries for the same purpose. 
Finishing pruning Gooseberry trees. Thinning planta- 

ions. 

Jan. 19.—Putting in cuttings of Ageratum and Sola- 
num capsicastrum ; also old plants of Achyranthes, Al- 
ternantheras, Heliotrope, and Mesembryanthemums into 
warm Vinery to induce them to furnish cuttings. Plant- 
ne out Potatoes from pots. Getting all Roman Hya- 
cinths in flower into greenhouse. Putting Kidney Pota- 
toes into hampers to sprout. Cleaning scale off Camel- 
lias and one or two other plants. Making up hotbed for 
tree Carnation cuttings. Loosening shoots of Peach trees 
on wall ready for pruning. Clipping Privet hedges. 


Jan. 20.—Digging vacant ground.: Sowing Advancer 
and Laxton’s Alpha Peas, Long-pod Beans, some Dutch 
Turnips. and Campbell’s and Emerald Melons. Potting 
Mrs. Pollock Pelargoniums. Shaking out and re-potting 
Daturas and Erythrinums. Putting in more cuttings of Sal- 
via patens, Fuchsias, Nepetas, Alyssum, Agathea, Achy- 
ranthes, and Coleus. Planting Seakale for forcing ; also 
Potatoes as fastas they are readyfor planting. Getting 
soil in to warm for potting French Beans. Tying pillar 
Roses. Forking amongst Gooseberry trees, giving them 
asprinkling of guano. Removing suckers from fruit 
trees. Plants in flower—Yellow and other Roses, scar- 
et Van Thol and double Tulips, Crocuses, Mignonette, 
Deutzia gracilis, Monochetum ensifolium, Tydeeas, Be- 
gonia incarnata, Lily of the Valley, Thyrsacanthus ruti- 
lans, Primulas, Azaleas, Dielytra, Hyacinths (red, blue, 
and white), Daphne indica, Calla ethiopica, Cytisus 
Attleeana and canariensis, Cinerarias, Camellias, Acacias, 
five kinds of Epacris, Erica gracilis autumnalis, and E. 
hyemalis. 


Jan. 21.—Sowing {Golden Feather Pyrethrum, Cen- 
taurea argentea, and more Mignonettein pots. Potting 
Kalosanthes into large 3-in. pots in very sandy soil, and 
placing them on south side of greenhouse. Putting and 
basketing Dendrobiums. Striking cuttings of Draczna 
torminalis in strong bottom-heat. Planting more Pota- 
toes in pits; also Ash-leaved Kidney and Myatt’s under 
Peach wall. Liming and sooting the Gooseberries and 
Currants. 

Jan. 22.—Sowing Cyclamen seed and putting it in- 
to entting pit ; also Auricula seed, and putting it into 
greenhouse ; likewise a few Tripoli Onion seeds in heat 
and Red and White Celery under glass on a manure bed. 
Potting Gardenias. Dividing Maiden-hair Ferns, and 
putting them into 3-in. pots. Potting some autumn- 
struck Fuchsia cuttings. Layering Tree Carnations. 
Nailing Apricots. Covering Celery with straw to pro- 
tect it from severefrost. Top-dressing Orange trees with 
half manure, half loam; also Lilacs and Laburnums. 
Making up Potato beds for frames. Putting soil in to 
warm for young Cucumber plants, and getting leaves and 
other fermenting materialin pit ready for them. 


Glasshouses. 


Climbers.—Where plants for draping the 
rafters, covering an end wall, or for using in any 
similar way, are employed in the stove, they 
should now be gone over and cut back sufti- 
ciently according to their kinds. In carrying 
out this operation it is necessary to proceed with 
discrimination, using the knife the most freely 
on the strongest-growing subjects, that soon 
extend so far as to injuriously encroach upon 
other plants. Strong-growing climbers, such as 
Ipomoea Leari, Bougainvilleas, Dipladenias, 
Thunbergias. Clerodendrons, and the large- 
leaved Passifioras, may be freely cut back pro- 


be cut back to any considerable extent at this 
time of the year. What pruning is necessary 
should be deferred until after the flowering, 
when all the shoots may be shortened in 
accordance with the space required to be 
occupied. Supposing the growth to have been 
well ripened during the preceding autumn, re- 
duction of the shoots now will proportionately 
limit the abilities of the plants to bloom. 


only have their shoots shortened either at this 
or any other time of the year, so far as is neces- 


as is their natural habit, during a series of years 


portionate to the size of the plants and the 
space they are intended to occupy, remembering 
that in all cases the further they can be allowed 
to extend, the more profusely they may be ex- 
pected to bloom. Medium-growing climbers, 
such as Combretum purpureum, Ipomea Hors- 
falliz, Jasminum Duchesse d’Orleans, the double 
and single varieties of J. Sambac and Manettias, 
should not be so hard cut in. 


Stephanotis floribunda ought not to 


Hoyas.—The twining species of these should 


sary to keep them within bounds ; for flowering, 


from the same spurs, whatever reducing of the 
shoots is carried out in their case also limits the 
blooming. In cutting back all the above plants 
it is necessary for the operator to pay some 
attention to carrying the work out in a way 
that will admit of the production of young 
growth over the whole surface which is retained 
of the plants individually. This can only be 
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Gloriosas.—When these plants are grown, 


either as trained specimens or pendent from a 
rafter, place the bulbs at once where they will 


start into growth, as they take a good time from 
the young shoots beginning to push to their 
arriving at a blooming condition, and it some- 
times happens that when the growths are not 
made sufficiently early, it gets far towards 
autumn before they flower. Itis better not to 
give them too much pot room in the first 
instance, They succeed more satisfactorily by 
potting a second time than at once placing 
the roots in the full body of soil they are to 
occupy. 

Ferns.—Structures devoted to tbe cultiva- 
tion of Ferns have usually at the present day 
more or less space so arranged that the Ferns 
can be planted out, giving them so far as possi- 
ble a natural appearance. 1n the selection of 
the plants to be thus treated it is necessary to 
keep in view the suitability of the kinds chosen 
for the purpose, both as to their ability to bear 
shade proportionate to the position each indivi- 
dual plant will occupy by being overhung by 
others, and also to the size they will ultimately 
attain, It frequently happens that a want of 
consideration in this last matter much inter- 
feres with their well-being afterwards by some 
encroaching upon others, which either necessi- 
tates disturbance by removal, or a portion are 
so weaked by overcrowding that they ultimately 
die, The greatest mistake where Ferns are so 





effected by shortening the shoots to different 
lengths in place of, cutting the whole back to 
something near a uniform length, the result of 
which is that nearly all the young growth made 
is from the point where they were shortened 
back to, leaving the lower portion of the 
branches devoid of fresh shoots, and, conse- 
quently, unable to bear flowers, of which it is 
desirable that an equal production over the 
whole surface of the plants should exist. 
Fine-foliaged Climbers. — Climbers 
that are grown for the beauty of their leaves, 
such as the different species of Cissus, Pothos 
argyrea, Echites nutans, &c., should be freely 
cut back, so that the greater portion of the 
surface they occupy during the summer may 
be covered with new foliage. It may be well 
here to remark that the time of cutting in gives 
the best opportunity during the whole year for 
giving a thorough cleaning from insects. With 
these plants it is necessary now to do all that is 
possible to eradicate these pests, as from the 
position occupied when growth has fairly com- 
menced there is less opportunity of dealing 
with them than in the case of non-climbers, 


Fine-leaved Plants.—There is no greater 
mistake committed with these subjects than 
allowing them to get so tall as to be deficient of 
healthy foliage at the bottom, or in any way to 
exhibit old leaves wherein is an absence of the 
fresh, healthy vigour and colour for which they 
are grown. We often see plants like Dracenas, 
Aralias, Brexia chrysophylla, Crotons, Cupanias, 
Ficus, Spherogynes, and Cyanophyllums in 
anything but a condition that makes them 
pleasing objects, for want of heading down 
when they require it. Now is the best time 
for this operation, in all cases allowing the soil 
to become somewhat dry before removing the 
head. With strong-growing species, such as 
Spherogynes and Cyanophyllums, that process 
a limited number of eyes, it will be found much 
better to leave from 2ft. to 3ft. of stem, cut- 
ting the eyes out from the top downwards to 
within 6 in. of the collar ; this will force their 
breaking near the base, which will insure a 
handsome stem, well furnished with leaves 
down to the bottom, and by leaving a consi- 
derable portion of the stem in this way, until 
the young shoot which is to form the future 
specimen has made some progress, it will mate- 
rially assist the young growth, and avoid the 
chances of the cut-down plant dying, which 
sometimes results from the whole of the head 
and stem being removed at once. Plants treated 
as described should always be placed imme- 
diately where there is enough warmth to induce 
their breaking without delay, as, if kept where 
so cool as to retard growth, the inevitable loss 
of roots consequent upon heading down is 
certain to be further increased ; to this free 
quently may be traced the death of the plants. 
The headed-down specimens ought to  b- 
syringed daily, taking care not to wet the 
soil too much until they have commenced to 
grow freely, 





grown is the introduction of too many large tree 
species that inevitably smother most of the 
weaker small growers, and ina few years have 
not near enough space for their own develop- 
ment. When many specimens of large habit of 
growth are brought together in a comparatively 
small house, it not only detracts much from the 
individual beauty of each, but destroys the 
effect of the whole ; unless where the house is 
large and roomy in every way, it is better to 
have the tree kinds in either tubs or pots, 
plunged up to the rims in the beds where the 
smaller growers are planted out, by which 
means they can be kept within the prescribed 
limits, at the same Ae allowing them to 
develop sufficiently to exhibit their true 
character. Another advantage arising from 
their being grown in this way is that the posi- 
tion of any particular plant, or the whole of the 
large ones thus grown in tubs, &c., if need be, 
can be altered as occasion requires, either with 
a view to afford more room where it may be 
wanted, or to give a different appearance to the 
house where a continuous position held by the 
plants is somewhat monotonous. The present 
time, when most Ferns are at rest, or nearly so, 
is the most suitable for any alteration required 
in the arrangement, as the smaller occupants 
which are planted out, some of which there 
would be a necessity for moving, can be taken 
up and replanted where wanted without 
seriously interfering with their growth, which 
removal later on, when their young fronds have 
begun to push, is certain to do. 

Insects.—Here also advantage should he 
taken of their dormant state to eradicate the 
insects most usually troublesome—brown scale 
and thrips. Scale is not easy to cope with on 
Tree Ferns that are planted out, and unless an 
attempt is made now when the irsects are not 
increasing fast, and the fronds are in a hard 
mature state, which enables them to bear a 
much stronger dressing of insecticide than 
during the growing season, a deal of labour will 
need to be expended upon them in summer, 
The eggs of thrips can, in like manner, at this 
time, be more effectually dealt with. The best 
way to proceed that I have been able to find 
is to dip the fronds singly in a strong solution 
of insecticide, allowing it to dry on, repeating 
the operation three or four times before the 
young growth commences to move; any old 
fronds that show signs of decay may be cut off, 
and in this way whatever insects are on them 
will be got rid of. 


Flower Garden.. 


Carnations and Picotees.—Soil for 
potting ought to be prepared ; good turfy, clayey 
loam answers best. The decayed turf should 
be torn to pieces by the hand, carefully inspect- 
ing it at the same time with the view of de- 
stroying all the wireworms which it may con- 
tain, To four parts of loam add one of leaf- 
mould, one of rotten stable manure, and one of 
sharp sand, mixing all together by turning the 
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of galvanised iron is fixed in such a manner 
to the ridge board, that the shutters just run up 
under it. These latter are, however, light 
boards, fitted in the same manner as described 
in the case of the frame shutters. 

For small houses, where the roof comes near 
the ground, this method of covering would 
prove very useful, and small growers by adopt- 
ing it would find themselves relieved of a con- 
siderable amount of labour and anxiety. 
Having had considerable experience in this 
system of covering, I can confidently recommend 
it, and feel certain that, especially in the case 
of frames, any one once adopting it would 
never willingly relinquish it. Having referred 
to straw mats, a few words as to their construc- 
tion may not be out of place ; for although bass 


now begin to grow freely, and will require a 
warm, dry temperature of from 60° to 65° tosetthe 
fruit, after which they may be freely supplied 
with tepid guano water, of which if well drained 
they will take a liberal allowance. Pot culture 
and winter forcing of Tomatoes are not nearly 
so much practised as they ought to be. By 
many no forced vegetables are more valued, and 
from the present time onwards are more easily 
produced. Lettuces and Endive under pro- 
tection must be kept as dry as possible, or they 
will soon decay ; Chicory and Dandelion help 
to eke out the Lettuces and Endive, and a few 
roots of these should be placed for forcing in the 
Mushroom house every two or three weeks. 
Mustard and Cress should be sown weekly,.- 
















































































mass over twice ; it ought then (to be stored in 
a dry place until it is required, 

Dahlias and Hollyhocks. — Tf the 
weather is unfavourable for other work, stakes 
may be prepared. Those made of good deal, 
and painted green, last the longest, and look 
the neatest. The part underground and a little 
above it should be dressed with a composition 
of equal parts of tar and pitch laid on boiling 
hot ; even charring the part of the stick that is 
to go underground tends to prevent decay. 

Pansies and Pinks.—Those in beds will 
require attention during alternations of frost and 
thaw, as it is at such times they get injured. 
Dress the surface of the beds with dry manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed, which is about the 


best material that could be used for preventing SS 

injury during changeable weather. TT CL ee Bo mats may be sat hy haat are nae ee fe 
j a4 Se WINTER COVERINGS FOR SS warm as those made of straw, and are in the 

Phloxes in Pots.—-Flants that were raised STRUCTURES. long run more expensive. Take two stout 


pieces of quartering, about 1 ft. longer than the 
frame. Nail a stout piece of stuff, correspond- 
ing in width of the frame, in such a manner 
that a framework the same size as the sash is 
formed. One piece should be nailed, so as to 
come flush with the ends of the side pieces, 
this portion of the framework coming upper- 
most. Into these pieces drive stout nails 6 in. 
apart, and nail another slip of wood diagonally 
across the framework, which will keep all in 
place. The frame being thus formed, a strong 
cord has to be stretched from the nails at 
top to those atthe bottom, aid a stout short piece 
of stick with strong twine wound round it is 
fixed to each one. Then, taking about five 
straws in the left hand, lay them athwart the 
strings, the butt ends outwards, and passing the 
twine to the left of and round the cord in such 
a manner that the stick may be passed between 
them, thus forming a running loop which, being 
tightly drawn, fixes the straw firmly in place. 
Beginning at one end, fix the straw to one’ half * 
of the cords in the manner described, and then 
with other straws, again placing the butt ends 
outwards, work through the remainder of the 
strings. By continuing in this manner a neat 
mat of uniform thickness will be formed which 
will keep out 10° frost, and which with care 
will last some years, There are other methods 
of manufacturing straw mats, but none so good 
as that here described. French growers largely 
use these paillassons and utilise wet days 
and severe frosty weather for making them. 
Rye straw is the best for the purpose, in default 
of which good hand-threshed wheat straw may 
be used. Never employ machine-threshed straw, 
as, owing to its being so broken, it absorbs and 
retains much moisture and soon wears out. 
When the mat is finished the sides must be 
trimmed, which is best effected by laying them 
between two stout pieces of board in such a 
manner that about an inch of straw projects, 
which may be neatly and easily trimmed off 
with a sharp knife. Those who can grow straw 
expressly for the purpose would do well to do 
so, as if cut just before it is ripe it is much 
tougher and consequently lasts much longer 
than when the grain is allowed to mature. 
Byfleet. JoHN CORNHILL. 


from cuttings, and that flowered last autumn, 
should now be placed, if possible, in a green- 
house temperature. Growth will thus be made 
earlier, and the cuttings can be taken off, per- 
haps a month sooner than it would be possible 
to do if the plants were protected only by a cold 
frame. It is rather too early as yet to repot, 
but that operation might, nevertheless, be per- 
formed now, if it be likely that the pres- 
sure of other work would prevent its being 
Gone a month or six weeks later. The potting 
riaterial recommended for Carnations answers 


well for Phioxes. 


A ¥REQUENT occurrence of severe winters 
would undoubtedly have the effect of in- 
ducing plant growers to adopt some efiicient 
system of covering their glass structures in 
frosty weather. Not only do coverings, even 
when of a slight description, effect a consider- 
able reduction in the coal bill, but their applica- 
tion renders it a more easy matter to maintain 
that moist, genial atmosphere so necessary to 
the well-being of many kinds of tender plants 
during the winter season. There is also a great 
advantage in being able to exclude frost during 
the early part of the winter season without 
having recourse to fire-heat, the application of 
which, even when the greatest care is exercised, 
is apt to exercise a stimulating effect upon 
plants which it ig desired should fall into a 
state of complete rest before the advent of 
the shortest day. In Germany and Switzer- 
land, where severe winters are the rule, a sys- 
tem of covering glass houses and frames with 
straw mats and boards prevails ; and those 
rowers who may have unheated structures to 
deal with, and amateurs who find the constant 
watch for frost and the frequent lighting of 
fires and late night attendance rather irksome, 
might with great advantage adopt this method 
of covering. I fear that the owners of cold 
frames have often in the spring @ pitiful 
tale to tell of plants destroyed or much injured, 
in most instances arising from want of efficient 
protection. In the first place, frames should 
be well protected at the sides ; to effect which 
as soon as the plants are housed drive in 
some stout stakes about 1 ft. from the brick- 
work and 9 in. apart. Nail on to the top 
of them a piece of inch stuff on another piece 
about half way up the stakes. Stuff the in- 
terstice with any Fern, ramming it down tightly 
and covering with a board, so as to shoot off 
heavy rains. 

The Bracken being thus preserved in a dry 
state throughout the winter, there will be but 
little need to fear the most severe frost. Litter 
is often used for covering the glass, but its use 
generally entails a certain amount of breakage ; 
and then again it is sure to get dirty, in which 
case the glass becomes more Or less smeared, 
and the inmates of the frame fail to get the 
amount of light necessary to maintain them 
in health. The Germans, even in their severe cli- 
mate, do not hesitate to confide such tender sub- 
jects as the Cineraria to the protection of cold 
frames, and some of the best plants I ever saw 
were wintered in unheated structures, which 
had to resist continued nightly frosts of 30°. In 
the first place,neat straw mats are laid upon the 
glass, and these are covered with shutters some 
4 ft. in width. To one side of each shutter is 
nailed a strip of board in such a manner that it 
overlaps the shutter placed next to it. In this 
manner not a drop of rain can penetrate, and 
snow is quite excluded, with the conseauent 
effect of keeping the mats quite dry. Ima 
general way only the boards are needed, as when 
the sides are well protected they will exclude 
10° of frost. In very severe weather either the 
mats may be doubled, or litter of some kind may 
be placed on the boards. The advantages of this 
method are that there are but few days when 
the frames may not be uncovered, the coverings 
need not be put on so early, and the glass 1s 
preserved in a clean state. Houses are covered 
in much the same manner, only that a narrow 
board has to be placed in an upright posi- 
tion on the weather board to catch the covering 
boards, and another narrow board or piece 


Fruit. 


There are sundry little operations which may 
be done now with advantage, such as labelling 
any trees requiring attention in that way, cut- 
ting shreds for nailing, or preparing matting 
for tying, as the case may be; cutting and 
pointing stakes for newly-planted trees, prepar- 
ing the necessary spring protection for wall 
trees, and repairing netting. The fruit room, 
too, may be overhauled, and all decayed Apples 
and Pears removed. Some of the latter that are 
specked are apt to become mouldy ; these should 
be wiped with a soft, dry cloth. Easter Beurré 
is very subject to this mould, and, to keep it 
sound, it requires to be thus wiped several 
times in the course of the winter. Josephine de 
Malines, Ne Plus Meuris, and Easter Beurré are 
our best Pears at this date. 

Vegetables. 


A hot-bed consisting of three parts leaves and 
one of stable litter should be made up for Pota- 
toes, on which place frames, and plant the Pota- 
toes at once in about 9 in. of light soil, Fenn’s 
Karly Market (round) and the old Ashleaf Kidney 
are the best kinds for the purpose. A similar 
frame should be put in requisition for Early 
Horn Carrot, and another for Lettuces, Radish, 
and Cauliflower. Asparagus shonld be introduced 
to the forcing pit every fortnight. The crowns 
now start readily into growth, anda great heat 
is therefore unnecessary. A bed of leaves only is 
the most desirable forcing medium, as stable lit- 
ter taints the Asparagus, especially when that 
material is used without due preparation, and 
the same may be said in reference to Rhubarb. 

Tf the crowns of these be now covered with 
Rhubarb pots, old tubs, or barrels, and a bed of 
leaves made over them, there would be an abun- 
dant supply till it could be had from the open 
air. Seakale is best lifted and forced in any dark, 
warm situation ; a Mushroom house suits it well. 
It should be kept perfectly dark and not too 
warm, or it grows thin or weakly. It may also 
be forced the same as Rhubarb in the open 
ground, but preference should be given to the 
system of lifting it. To keep up the supply 
regularly, fresh roots should be put in fort- 
nightly. French Beans are always prized, and 
where there is proper accommodation for growing 
them they can be produced in abundance without 
much trouble. They should be grown in light 
houses or pits where a temperature of 65° can be 
maintained. They are best in 8-in, pots, which 
should have free drainage, and the soil should be 
light, but made firm in the pots. A moist at- 
mosphere is indispensable both for the well- 
being of the plants and to keep red spider at bay. 
Sow, to keep up the demand, at intervals of ten 
days or a fortnight. Syon House and Osborn 
are the two best kinds for pot culture ; stick 
them with Birch twigs beiore they begin to 
flower, and never let the Beans stay on the 
plants an hour after they are fitto gather. To- 
matoes (autumn-sown plants or cuttings) will 


——————_—$——— 
HARDY FLOWER GARDENING. 


Ir I understand a recent query aright, it is 
wished to maintain a series of flower beds ina 
gay effective condition from early spring till 
the end of July by the aid of hardy plants 
above, and this desired end it is proposed to at- 
tain either by means of such subjects as will 
bloom freely throughout that period, or by sub- 
stituting for the spring flowering plants when 
their blooming season 1s past others which will 

flower during the early summer months. Now 

there are a few hardy flowers, such as the bed- 

ding Pansies and Violas, which bloom freely 
from early spring till late in summer, and if 
your correspondent merely wishes for a gay 
garden, these would sufficiently answer his 
purpose ; but I surmise that variety is sought 
for, in which case T should suggest a compro- 
mise, employing both spring flowering subjects 
and such as bloom at the desired time in sum- 
mer, but planting them permanently, and re- 
jecting altogether the double shift idea, which 
in the case of hardy plants involves the expen- 
diture of much time and labour, and is not at all 
likely to be satisfactory, for all hardy subjects 
o give good results should have good 
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hold of the soil by April. In the first place I 
would advise that the centre portion of two 
beds be planted with early-flowering Clematis— 
one to consist of rubella, which, although ot 
the Jackmani section, comes into flower by 
the middle or end of June and is rich claret 
purple, and Fortunei, creamy white, alternately. 
The Clematis should be planted alternately 
some 18 in. apart, and in the angles formed by 
them bulbs of Tulips and any of the early 
flowering varieties of the Gladiolus, such as 
Blondus, Colvilli, cardinalis, &c., might be 
planted, these of course to remain a fixture, 
for the annual top-dressing necessary for the 
Clematis wouldserve to maintain them in vigour ; 
aud these early-blooming Gladioli are much 
hardier than the late flowering kinds, and may 
be relied on to last and increase in vigour and 
beauty. Next to the Clematis might be planted 
a row of white and yellow Pansies alternately, 
such as Vestal and Golden Perfection, two ex- 
cellent continuous free-flowering, effective kinds. 
The outer circle might consist of any pretty 
dwarf spring flower, such as the Gentianella, 
and Snowdrops might be freely dotted in here 
and there between it and the Pansies. The 
centre of another bed might consist of Clematis 
of the Florida type, such as Countess of Lons- 
dale, Lucie Lemoine, and John Gould Veitch, 
which bloom in June and July. Between these 
we would plant single Hyacinths of colours and 
Gladiolusramosus and cardinalis, planting outside 
them a ring of Viola Blue Bell, and finishing off 
with Polyanthus and Crocus, With the excep- 
tion of the Violas and Pansies, which would re- 
quire to be fresh planted every autumn, these 
two arrangements would be permanent, and 
would render the beds gay from early spring 
till late in summer, 


Hyacinths and Tulips.—These would 
come into bloom before the Clematis made suf- 
ficient growth to hide them, and they would be 
far on the road towards perfecting their foliage 
by the time that they became much shaded. 
The Clematis should be trained to sticks some 
12 in. in length, inserted crosswise in the soil, 
and the training may easily be so conducted as 
to afford to the Gladioli the amount of light 
necessary to their well-being. Light-coloured 
Clematis and bright-tinted Gladioli make a 
fine contrast, and the latter get from the Clema- 
tis a certain amount of shelter and support, and 
do not become so much beaten about as when 
standing alone. I have seen some very pretty 
arrangements in this way, but I would not coun- 
sel the employment of the choice hybrid kinds, 
but only the more robust varieties, such as will 
stand without injury the vicissitudes of our 
English climate. One bed I would plant with 
double Pyrethrums, which flower so freely 
during May and June, and amongst them I 
would plant freely Daffodils, edging the bed 
with Aubrietia greca, It is a pity that your 
correspondent has so great an objection to the 
use of Lilies, as the early flowering kinds 
might be used with excellent effect. There is 
nothing, for instance, much better in the way of 
a floral display than a good bed of crimson 
Chinaor Cramoisie Supérieure Roses, from which 
spring forth numerous flower-spikes of the old 
white or orange Lilies. The Roses afford some 
protection to the Lilies, and unless these latter 
are much exposed to the fury of the wind, they 
will when thus situated need but little support. 
In any case, however, the labour of staking is 
not very great, and the Lilies are so distinct and 
beautiful, that a little extra time bestowed upon 
them is not misspent. To obtain a true idea of 
their beauty, several bulbs should be planted 
together. This arrangement is one that needs 
no remodelling vith each recurring year ; a bed 
thus made will, if annually supplied with nutri- 
ment in sufficient quantity, last in unimpaired 
vigour for four or five seasons. Still, another 
combination might consist of 


Hardy Annuals, Of these, such as Collin- 
sia, Clarkia, Nemophila, Leptosiphon, &e., 
may be sown in autumn, as also English and 
Spanish Iris. The annuals would come finely 
into bloom during April, May, and oninto June, 
and would be succeeded by the Iris, which 
would about fill out the required time. Such an 
arrangement as this would necessitate the yearly 
renewal of a portion of the plants, and the soil 
would have to be wellstirred to admit of the 
annuals coming to perfection. These latter 
should be sown early in September and placed 
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where they are to bloom by the latter end of 
October at the latest. J.C. 





Aquatic for Small Pond (the Variable 
Arrowhead).—This very elegant Arrowhead 
(Sagittaria variabilis) is a native of North 
America. Some of the leaves of young plants 
are long and narrow without any lobes at the 
base, and in the lobed ones the divergent lobes 
are nearly of the same form and size as the ter- 
minal portion of the leaf. The leaves are from 
6 in, to 12 in. long, according to the vigour of 
the plant, and the flowering scape from 1 ft, to 
3 ft. high. Messrs, Henderson, of the Pine- 
apple Nurseries, have introduced and are culti- 
vating this variety in small tanks and ponds in 
their nursery. A variety called gracilis is a 
miniature of the foregoing, usually about 1 ft. 
high, with exceedingly narrow leaves on rela- 
tively long stalks. or small ponds or tanks in 
Ferneries, greenhouses, or in the open air this 





Various-leaved Arrowhead (Sagittaria variabilis). 


plant is well worth securing, as, in addition to 
its pretty white flowers, its variably formed 
leaves are very interesting, 








VEGETABLES. 


Mushroom Culture.—Provided that the 
materials are at command, nothing can be 
simpler than Mushroom culture. The best and 
most lasting material is two-thirds horse drop- 
pings and one-third of light loam. The manure 
should be had fresh from the stable, be thrown 
together to heat, and the soil spread over and 
intermixed with it. Turn it over each day for 
a week to allow the obnoxious gases to escape, 
and the soil to get thoroughly incorporated with 
it. At the end of that time it may be formed 
into a bed, which should be as firm as possible 
by treading or beating as the work proceeds, 
and it should be at least 2 ft. in depth. Bottom- 
heat thermometers or test sticks should now be 
put into the manure, and when the heat has 
declined to 75° the bed may be spawned by 
dibbling into it, 2in. deep and Qin. apart, 
pieces of spawn the size of a bantam’s egg; 
then beat down the surface and cover the whole 
with good light loam to a depth of 2in. If, 
however, there be any danger of the bed re- 
heating above the 75° named, the soiling had 
better be deferred till that danger is past. The 
bed should now be covered up with a thin layer 
of straw or long litter, over which’ lay mats; 
and no watering will be requisite till the Mush- 
rooms make their appearance, Provided the 





temperature of the house does not go lower 
than 45°, fire-heat should not be applied ; should 
it get lower than that, employ slight fires, and 
neutralise their drying effect by occasionally 
damping the floors and walls. To prevent the 
depredations of woodlice, procure a couple of 
toads and encourage them to stay in their 
lodgings by furnishing them with a saucer of 
water at which they can drink. Under the 
above treatment Mushrooms should make their 
appearance in about six weeks; and if the 
weather be bright and drying, water may be 
required, but, as a rule, unless the bed seems 
very dry, it is best not to water till the Mush- 
rooms appear. An arid atmosphere and over- 
watering of the beds are fatal errors in Mush- 
room culture, 


A Cottager’s Experience in Grow- 
ing Potatoes.—‘‘ Burns” (p. 510) says my 
remarks on this subject in a previous number 
are misleading, and wishes for an explanation. 
I will give it as well as I can, but first I would 
say I was in the northon July 31, and I noticed 
how well the Potato tops looked when ours 
here were most of them black with the 
disease, My soil is light with gravel beneath ; 
the situation cannot be better; it is in a field 
away from all houses, smoke, &c.; it lays high 
enough to keep all wet off except rain; still we 
had the disease very bad ; the cultivator would 
have been clever if he could have prevented it. 
After the many years’ experience that I have 
had in growing vegetables for exhibition, I do 
not think I must be prt down as a novice; I 
think I know the benefits of changing seed and 
situation, To the two sorts I mentioned as a 
failure I ought to have added Fenn’s Bountiful, 
which was equally as bad. Now, the situation 
where these grew had no Potatoes grown on it 
for at least six years. I followed the instructions 
given in GARDENING, January 31, 1880 (p. 739). 
The ground was thrown up rough until the time 
for planting, then it was forked over and the 
Potatoes put in the trenches and covered up, 
and was not walked upon until the crops came 
up. Now for the Roses. I mustinform ‘‘ Burns” 
and his neighbours that I have seven different 
sorts in good cultivation, and the following are 
afew of the varieties of other flowers that I 
grew last year: Asters, French and African 
Marigolds, Stocks, Carnations, Phloxes, Ver- 
benias, Pansies, Coreopsis, Geraniums, Lilies, 
Everlastings, Heliotropes, Golden Feather, &c. 
The cause of our failure we attribute to the wet 
season with so much thunder and lightning. I 
say we, because a great many had the same 
painful experience as myself, professional, 
amateur, and cottager.—T. S. 








The Law Relating to Green- 
houses.—Your correspondent ‘‘G. W.,” in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (p. 533), appears to 
me to omit what is a material part of sec, 157, 
38 and 39 Vic., cap.55. The full section is ‘* with 
respect to the structure of walls, foundations, 
roofs, and chimneys of new buildings for procur- 
ing stability and the prevention of fires and for 
purposes of health.” Further, I do not see that 
it is at all clear that the buildings contemplated 
by the Act mean buildings intended for habi- 
tation. On the contrary, sec. 159 refers to the 
case of ‘‘ conversion into a dwelling house of 
buildings not originally constructed for human 
habitation.” It is possible that a careful exam- 
ination of the Act might throw further light 
upon the subject. The two points I have referred 
to seem to me rather to point to the conclusion 
that a greenhouse as ordinarily constructed 
would be held to be a building within the mean- 
ing of the Act, and I think that this would only 
be reasonable when it is considered that the Act 
is intended to guard against the erection of 
buildings that might be a source of danger either 
from defective construction or from risk of fire. 
—P.G. C. 


Substitute for Small Pots.—We have 
often read of thumb pots for plants. An egg 
shellis a very inexpensive one, and answers 
its purpose well; break one end a little larger 
than you do the other, making simply a small 
hole; then fill with earth, and if you wish to 
put plants in them, set in a box the height of 
the shell ; fill the spaces with earth ; the plants 
start splendidly, and can be taken out and 
handled very easily. As the shells are much 
lighter than pots, they are more desirable for 
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shipping; fill the space with moss or any light | the same time, we should prefer giving the trees 
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substance used for that purpose.—A merican | a narrow and shallow border, to be filled with 
Paper, roots that will be allowed to remain undis- 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— turbed, to frequent root-pruning. The fruit 
HEPATICAS, of the Fig is exceedingly upt to drop if the 


trees experience any check, such as root-prun- 
ing is sure to produce, however oarefully done ; 
and the safest plan is not to reduce the number 
of the roots, but to place them in such circum- 
stances that they are completly under control 
as regards feeding. The permanent fertility of 
a Fig tree so confined is perfectly surprising, 
and it is this fact upon which the 

Pot Culture of the Fig is founded. We 
have seen plants, from which not more than 
one good erop was expected in the season, that 
had not been shifted for ten years, yet they 
bore well, being well fed. We turned one such 
plant out by breaking the pot, to which the 


THESE are among the most charming of spring 
flowers. They will grow in almost any position 
in the garden and they are admirably suited for 
growing in pots for the window or greenhouse, 
They are perfectly hardy, easily managed, and 
cheap, and if kept free from weeds and liberally 
supplied with water, so that plenty of foliage is 
formed, a fine head of bloom will be the result. 
The most suitable sorts are the single white, 
blue, and red, the double red and blue, and the 
well-known pale blue angulosa. It is the nature 
of the Hepatica to strike its roots down deeply; 
consequently plants of it seldom succeed in a 
shallow soil, and never ina dry, hot one. The 
hardest frost or the most searching cold does the 
plants no injury. 

Propagating.—The way Hepaticas are 
chiefly increased is by division of the roots, and 
in this way they are readily propagated, and im- 
mediately after blooming, just when the plants 
are actively engaged in the production of leaves, 
is the best time for the operation. If well 
rooted, single eyes will make good plants by the 
following season, and they should be planted in 
a bed of deep and rather light loam, which 
should be in a position accessible only to the 
morning sun. epaticas are plants which will 
also repay the trouble of raising from seed, as 
thereby a great variety of colour is gained. The 
seed does not germinate till the following 
spring, but it should be sown when ripe. Turfy 

oam mixed about half-and-half with Cocoa-nut 

fibre is the best compost for sowing all such seed 
as will have to remain a long time in the pans ; 
this compost does not become sour or consoli- 
dated. The pans may be placed in any cool 
frame or greenhouse, and the soil must be kept 
just moist. They should not be exposed to the 
sun, but should have a moist shady place so as 
to prevent the soil having to be often watered, 
Some growers recommend that the plants should 
be parted not oftener tian once in three or four 
years, as frequent divisions are apt to weaken 
them and cause some to die. 

In Pots.—Strong established plants of He- 
paticas in pots will flower earlier than similar 
plants in the open border, and, at a time when 
all kinds of flowers are scarce, it is well to have 
some under glass, as they are thus kept from 
rain and frost, and preserve their freshness and 
beauty for a long time. When once established 
in 6-in. or 7-in. pots they should be occasionally 
top-dressed, but not too often re-potted ; the 
greatest check, however, is given when a plant 
has so increased in size as to render division 
necessary. It is, in this case, best to divide 
sparingly, say into three or four divisions, and 
these, if re-potted at once, soon become re-esta- 
blished. Small plants should be potted into 3-in. 
pots, and in these they may remain the first 
year, plunged in ashes in a shady situation for 
the summer. The next year they may be shifted 
into pots a size larger, and so on until a size suf- 
ficiently large is reached. The Hepatica is 
closely related to the Anemone, 








FRUIT. 
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CULTURE OF FIGS. 


Want of knowledge of the mode of bearin 
and habit of growth of the Fig has often ruingd 
the prospects of a crop under orchard house 
or open wall culture. Forced with artificial 
heat, which enables us to extend its season of 
growth from January till the end of October, 
the shoots of the Fig may be pinched at every 
third or fourth joint three or four times during 
the season, and each pinching will ensure a 
crop of fruit ; but the same practice applied to 
plants growing in cool houses or out-of-doors 
would be simply ruinous, as far as the fruit 
was concerned. Under the latter circumstances 
the first essential is a well-drained and not too 
ample border, composed of good garden soil or 
loam, to which may be added plenty of lime 
rubbish, the whole made tolerably firm, in fact 
hard, The Fig is one of the most vigorous 
rooting fruit trees we possess, and in this cli- 
mate, if the roots are not more than usually 
kept in check, fruit cannot be expected. At 


roots adhered so that no tapping would disen- 

age them, and found that the soil had almost 
Riafraaredi the pot being filled completely with 
a mass of roots, that had warped themselves 
round and round it till they threatened to rend 
it asunder, Yet the application of top-dress- 
ings, water, and occasional doses of liquid 
manure was all that was necessary to sustain 
the plants in health and toenable them to pro- 
duce good crops of fruit annually. Such facts 
as these should be noted by those who attempt 
the cultivation of the Fig outdoors in this 
country. 


In Orchard Houses the trees should be 
kept in roomy tubs or large pots, which should 
be plunged, but care should be taken that 
they do not root through the bottom into the 
border, which they are likely to do if they can 
find a hole or crack anywhere. The rapidity 
with which they will develop when once the 
escape in this way is marvellous, and will 
generally be indicated by barren shoots of corre- 
sponding vigour in the tree, 
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Borders for wall trees 12 ft. or 18 ft. in 
height need not exceed 6 ft. or 8 ft. in width, 
nor be deeper than 18 in. The bottom of the bor- 
der should be of concrete or paved, or, at least, 
rammed so hard as to be impenetrable to roots ; 
this is practicable if the sub-soil is somwhat 
strong and adhesive. Of course the sub-soil 
should be dry, and drained if necessary ; but 
for a border of such moderate dimensions a re- 
gular bottom of drainage, asin Vine borders, is 
not necessary. A ital row of 4-in. tiles along 
the front of the border will ensure the removal 
of all stagnant water readily enough. To pre- 
vent the roots from extending beyond the limits 
of the border, a 5-in. brick wall of the depth of 
the border should be carried along the front. 
This will effectually bar their progress, and is 
a better and more certain plan than chopping the 
roots off annually with the spade, 


The great Hepatica (H. angulosa). 


Pruning and Training.—Outdoors, or 
in orchard houses, only one crop of Figs is pro- 
duced in the season, and the fruit is formed on 
the wood of the previous year near the points 
of the shoots; consequently, pruning must be 
conducted with the view to the equal distribu- 
tion of the annual shoots, which must on no 
account be stopped, otherwise the embryo buds 
which form in the axils of the leaves, and attain 
the size of small Peas by autumn, will be forced 
to swell prematurely ; and if they do survive 
the winter, it will only be to drop off the sum- 
mer following. With standard bushes, there- 
fore, the best plan is to allow the shoots to grow 
without stopping till the end of the season, 
only thinning them out in good time to admit 
the light to those which are left, that they may 
be well ripened. With wall or trellis-trained 
trees the same treatment applies, only that 
space may be saved by tying such shoots as are 
retained to the naked limbs about the middle 
and bottom of the trees. There are several me- 


‘thods of training Figs, but it is not of much 
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consequence whether the horizontal or fan sys- | time the fruit has ripened ; and it is, I believe, | well. To strengthen my house I got a smith to 
tem is adopted so long as a good supply _of claimed that the fruit will hang longer upon make some angle pieces of iron, 1 in. by 3 in., 
young bearing wood is laid in annually, We these rooted scions than upon the parent tree. which I screwed to the rafters and uprights at 
have seen wide and lofty fan-trained trees in It is some years since I read this description, the eaves, and also cross pieces 1 ft. long to 
which not a foot of space was left void of bear- and cannot just now give further details, but if | brace the rafters together at the apex of the 
ing shoots. The foliage of the Fig is so ample desired I shall be happy to supply them after a roof. These can be had, by ordering from 4 
that there is much danger of crowding when reperusal of, or reference to, the book in ques- smith, at Gd. each, and tend to give greater 
the trees are trained against walls. The shoots | tion, which 1s now rather scarce.—A. J.. KENT. strength. The corners I mortised and braced 
should therefore be thinned out freely where 3932.-Gas Limein the Garden.—This with angle irons. The door being a very 
they appear to be too thick, and they must not | is in my opinion the most useful of any waste troublesome part to make, “©, C.” may beable to 
be tied in too closely during the growing season, | that can be applied to land. I have used it for buy an old one, as I did, and, and by taking 
but allowed to project from the wall, so that | several years and find it to answer remarkably out the top panels, have a very respectable 
the points of the shoots may be exposed as|well for any kind of soil. On light soil it| looking article at very little cost. ‘The spaces 
much as possible to the light, as on the full de- | eradicates all kind of insect pests, such as between the sash bars sometimes vary little in 
velopment of the leaves near the top of the| worms, slugs, &c., and on calcareous soils it width, and he will find it best to buy the glass 
shoots depend the quantity and quality of the | assists the soil to produce much larger and! and glaze one sash ata time, unless great care 
fruit. If summer pruning and training have | better flavoured vegetables; whilst on cold, | is taken to keep the various widths distinct. 
been conducted properly, little or no pruning | heavy, damp soils, the effect is much quicker The eighth of an inch makes a great difference in 
will be required in winter. It will only be ne- | produced than on any other soil, as its stimulat- regard to the firmness of the glazing, as I found 
cessary to tie the shoots in finally in as easy | ing and forcing properties are equal to nitrate by experience. It would be better to glaze withas 
positions as practicable, giving the points | of soda. Beside its calcareous qualities, the am- few laps as possible, and I would advise, merely 
liberty, that the young Figs may not be rubbed monia, or volatile alkali, is a substance which tor the sake of handiness, to have two lengths of 
or squeezed when they begin to swell the follow- | quickly neutralises and enriches the soil; it is, glass in the roof only, which would make one lap 
ing season. therefore, as good a fertiliser as I know of. By| each bar, because, even with the greatest care, 

Protecting, Watering, and Mulch-| the way I will remark, that if anyone wishing it is difficult to get them air tight, and being for 
ing.—When tying-in is finished the trees | to make the experiment, get a quantity of gas- Cucumbers, where all the heat ought to be con- 
should be protected from frost by hanging mats, | lime fresh from the purifers, and let it lay to- served, this is the more necessary. The sides, 
Fern, or Spruce branches over them, It will| gether protected from the wet, so as to allow being only 16 in., of course can easily be put in 
also be better if the border is protected from | the ammonia to concentrate together. ‘After | Without having a lap. The upper panes on the 
excessive wet during the winter. The shoots | laying together for a time, lumps of ammonia roof will require support with tacks, until the 
will not suffer if permanently matted up from will be found, so that it will at once show the | putty gets sufficiently hard, and the rabbeting 
November till March ; but though the Fig does | qualities and properties of gas-lime. No one| ought to be done by the plane, and not pieces 
not begin to grow till May, or later in this | need be afraid to use gas-lime in a garden where nailed on, as the width of the bars, 1 in., is 
country, the protecting material should bereduced they want to grow really good vegetables or sufficient to allow this, besides admitting more 
orremoved daily as soon as the sun’s influence be- | root crops, but T must say that it should not light, which is of the greatest importance.— 
gins to be felt in spring. The border, also, es- | be put on ground near the roots of trees, say G. S.C. 
pecially when it gets ‘yell filled with roots, |not within 4 ft. of thestem. The planI adopt) 3922 & 3931._Gravel for Walks.— 
should be mulched, and during the summer is to dig over the ground, and then spread over | I have been in the same difficulty as you are. 
water. must be given in abundance when re-|the surface as much as will cover the ground. |I have used asphalte for some walks, black 
quired. The Fig is a prodigious drinker, and | Another plan I adopt is to get a few loads of | cinders for others, and red cinders for others. 
the fruit is sure to drop at the critical stage if | lime, bottoms from the tanyards, and about the | Asphalte makes a clean, dry walk, and when 
the trees are allowed to suffer from drought at|same quantity of gas-lime, and mix up all the | properly laid and mixed with gravel it is last- 
the root. weeds and rubbish from the garden. After | ing, but not very sightly. All kinds of cinders, 
_ Other culture during the bearing season con- laying together for some few months, turn it | broken sandstone, broken bricks, or burnt clay 
sists in keeping the shoots regularly and thinly | over > nd mix well together, and then it will be | are sloppy and pasty in wet weather, and lifts 
distributed, and exposing the fruit freely to the | found to be quite harmless if put on ground to | in the frost. Tf near London I cannot think 
sun and air. To prolong the Fig season the cus-|any crop. I have used it on Grass land, and | of anything so good as the finer flint gravel, 
tom is, a8 we before’ hinted, to force the trees find it to answer satisfactorily, but I would which will set well and gives a charming 
and induce second and third crops by the sys- caution anyone against sowing seeds for a few colour against grass, There are gravel beds 
tematic pinching of the shoots. But it is a ques- | weeks after putting fresh gas-lime on the which produce another kind similar in colour, 
tion worth solving whether an equally long ground ; but the mixed heap may be used as ad- | but angular ; this also sets well. In my difficulty 
supply of fruit of much better quality could not vised, and the seeds sown at once. November|I got a small cargo from Jersey, which can be 
be had by adopting orchard house treatment, | would be the best time to use the lime in the | delivered in any place near a seaport for say 
the extention system of training, and by em-|raw state. Fork over the ground in the spring | 12s. to 15s. a ton, and this is beautiful it will 
ploying varieties that ripen their fruit in suc- | to mix the lime and soil together. I am sorry | set for a carriage drive and become as hard as 
cession, For my own part I consider that the | that our ‘‘ Sufferer ” should have given such | asphalte, while the rich brown colour contrasts 
habit of the Fig tree and its mode of bearing | painful experience of it, but I hope he will give | well with the lawn. My impression is this is 
point to the standard form of training as best it another trial. hefore he discards it altogether, | equal to anything, and better than most things 
adapted to it, and that it is: undoubtedly the | as I have never found it fail asa fertiliser and | which can be obtained. I expect that it could 
best way to grow it in orchard-houses, where, | asa destroyer of vermin.—T. Lows, Penketh. be obtained cheaper than this near London, 
by adhering to the simple plan of thinning, but! 3976,—Building @ Greenhouse.—The where it is used for park drives, &e.—G. 


never shortening the shoots, heavy crops of fruit ; NG j 
; ; : cost approximately of a house such as ** C, ©.” in- 3961.—_Scale on Vines.—I am strongly 
might be calculated upon to a certainty every | tends building would be as follows : against the practice of using paraffin on Vines, 






































ear with such a sure bearer he Fi il eff i 
J rer as the Fig ar Bricks, Hauling, and morta . He 4 as a few years ago I saw the evil effects of using 
share" * Wall plates, 44 ft., say 10 in. by Jin., at it. It was used with Gishurst. Tf you have used 
Bd, per 1o0b 700 Vero. eo cee 018 4 | Gishurst alone and have found it has failed, try 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. ON pecan ne aN each, 3in. by 3in., Pig be the Soluble Fir Tree Oil Insecticide, sold by all 
Ten ratiera Wes oach,'8 tae DY ‘ir iease 2 seedsmen, but care must be taken in mixing it— 
: E Iq fae dekh sear 4 pi f oil to 6 quarts of lukewarm 

Pe . 4d. per foot run a 3 ws 0 6 3 | about 4 pint of oi to 0 qua : : 
3653. Chinese Miniature Plants.— | ridge, 15 ft., 3 in. by 15 im., at 19d. per soft water. Apply this to the Vines with a paint- 

Lord Amherst in an account of his embassy to} _ foot run 0 1 10% i i i 

Gh iab undertaken abouts Geatury mee BY | Sides, each 15 Ys in hea in 0 EE bit 4| brush, and you will have little trouble in the 
, y ago, & , ah er A : 0 3 9 | iuture. Take care never to allow any plants to 


inti : 1d. per foot run Gre Op Ba 
gessriphion ain : an hapten eee Tw 0 door posts, 7 ft. each, 3 in. by 3 in., a remain in the house affected with scale.—T. 
Tsuppose, be applicable to all other trees, plants, Two ous bars, 9 ft. each, 3 in, by 14 in., i x Lows, Penketh. : 
and shrubs. As far as I can remember, arid | seated. perifoot tum 420 ‘ 23 3971.—Melons and Figs.—I would not 
briefly it is this: A suitable branch giving Eyeny Pr gash pits bitteronck. Bamhy 0 attempt to grow Melons in such a structure, as 
good promise of fruitfulness having been Glass, say 208 84. ft. 15-0z., ab Od. per they require more heat than would suit the other 
’ lia & j : plants. But you might try a few plants of 
i 





selected, a quantity of light soil is placed | _, square foot .- . I g 

around its stem some little distance above tg | Le ay 30 1b. atid. per lb... Bi Fs _ | Melon Munro's Little Heath in 12-in, pots, 
union with the parent trunk ; this soil is kept yah two coats, 15 1b, at 4jd. per Ib. -- if (3 | trained to a flat or conical-shaped trellis. Figs 
in its place by means of a coating of clay, which i it é vi 0 * © | would answer well on the end or back wall of a 
is further secured by pieces of rag or other Total... o . * 6 5 1 | greenhouse, but not on the top of the house. 
such material bound around it, and the whole | ‘« C0. C.” does not say whether he intends having | They require assistance durmg the growing sea- 
is kept constantly moist. This induces roots| wood stages or brick pits. If the latter, he | 80m 1 the shape of manure water, and occa 
to form from the stem Gf the branch into the | will have toadd to the cost of the bricks for the sional stopping of the shoots to induce them to 
soil, the branch of course <n the meantime | sides and pathway. If he is well situated for ob- form their fruit more perfectly .—Txos. Low£, 
receiving its nutriment through the parent taining these, he may possibly lessen the cost | P enketh. 

trunk in the same manner as the other | materially in this item, as I had to pay consider- 3831.—Holly for Walking-sticks.— 
branches not so treated. When the roots | ably for the hauling. I bought my wood some- Cut any time during winter, and after re- 
are sufficiently strong the branch is severed | what cheaper than I have stated here, and so | moving the bark put them to dry gradually. 
from the trunk just below its newly formed | perhaps may ‘‘ CG. Cc.” It can be bought at the | When dry round off the knots with a knife, and 
roots, the rag and the greater portion of the | yard planed and sawn by machinery of the par- | rub down smooth with sand-paper. To stain a 
clay is removed, and the miniature tree is then | ticular thicknesses indicated, and I would advise | dark yellow, rub them over with nitric acid, and 
potted, and has thenceforth to fare for itself. | him to buy it this way and cut it to the lengths | hold to the fire. Lighter shades may be given 
{f this operation is commenced before the | wanted. Sawing and planing by hand take up| by diluting the acid more or less with water. 
blossom has fallen, the branch will be ready | a great deal of time, which might be more ad- | To stain them black, treat in the same way with 
for removal from the trunk before or about the vantageously employed, and seldom looks so| sulphuric acid. Polish by repeated rubbings 
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with linseed oil, or give two coats of varnish, 
and when dry polish with powdered pumice- 
stone and afterwards with whitening. — J. 
MaRTIN. 


4006.—Lilies in Towns.—The following kinds, or 
any of them, would be suitable for growing in towns 
Lilium Browni, candidum, croceum (the Orange Lily), 
chalcedonicum, elegans, speciosum album, s. rubrum, 
8. roseum, the Tiger Lily, and well-known auratum. 
The above will make a good collection, and one worthy 
of cultivation, and any one of them will make good 
strong plants and thrivein a town, planted in good, rich 
soil, about 9 in. deep.—THos. Lown, Penketh 


4007.—Pond Leaking.—First well damp and ram 
the bottom ; then place evenly over it 6in. of quicklime, 
then Gin. of clay, to be well puddled and tightly rammed. 
Upon this rough stones or gravel may be placed. With- 
out the lime worms work through.—W. H. 


3952.—Garden on Unused Well.—Finding no one 
else has done so, I earnestly request ““E F.’ to cover his 
unused well with a stone slab. I heard recently of a 
fatal accident caused by the boards on the top of an un- 
suspected well under garden soil giving way.—A COUNTRY 
DRUGGIST. 





4027.—_Cyclamen Leaves Shrivelled. — Fern- 
dale.—The leaf appears to have dried up from want of 
water. Cyclamens in windows want plenty of air and 
very strict attention to watering, cleansing, &c. ; indeed, 
unless under very favourable circumstances, Cyclamens 
are not suitable plants for windows. 


_4028.—T. Jones.—Brown’s ‘ Forester” is the most 
likely bcok to suit you, but itis expensive, viz., 31s. 6d. 
Most works on gardening may be had at our office. 


4029.—Charcoa].—Is animal, vegetable, or mineral 
charcoal best for gardening purposes?— DUNEDIN. 
[Vegetable.] 


4030.—Subscriber, Guernsey.—If you will send us 
flowers and leaves of the plant you wish to know the 
hame of we will give you all the information you require 
respecting it, but we cannot give advice on the culture 
of an unknown plant. 


4031.-Heating Greenhouses. —I have three 
small greenhouses, altogether heated with 374 ft. of 3-in. 
pipes ; the boiler is a conical one(No.10C). I find it 
most extravagant, in seven days burning five sacks of 
coke and two sacks of small coal, value 7s. 6d. Can you 
tell me of a more economical apparatus? and the cost 
of same?—O. C., Wimbledon. [The various forms of 
saddle boilers are, generally speaking, more economical 
than the upright ones, inasmuch as if properly set they 
will burn up all ashes and other inferior kinds of fuel. 
Much, however, may be saved with your present boiler 
by judicious stoking. In the first place the coke should 
be reduced to pieces about the size of hen’s eggs, and 
kept well wetted. In the second place, when you have 
a good fire established and a good heat in the pipes 
leave only enough draught under the furnace to insure a 
steady combustion. A fire thus treated will last for 
many hours without attention, and will retain a good 
heat in the pipes. We would advise you to try your 
hand at economical stoking before changing your boiler. 
But, after all, we donot think that the length of piping 
you have can be efficiently heated in winter with very 
much under 7s, 6d. per week.] 


4032.—Soil Shrinking from the Pots.—In my 
greenhouse, which is heated by a flue, there is a tendency 
forthe mould in the pots (of all sizes) to shrink away 
from the sides of the pots, and consequently when they 
are watered the water runs rapidly away between the 
earth and side of the pot. Can you assist me to prevent 
this, and suggest what is the cause?—C. C. [You potted 
the plantsin new pots without soaking them, All new 
pots should be soaked in water at least six hours before 
being used. Those plants you have in pots now may be 
soaked in a bucket of water for half-an-hour each time 
they become dry till the pots get well soaked.] 


4033.—Index to Gardening.—Query.—A complete 
index to the s:cond volume will be issued at the end of 
February, when the volume is completed. Index to Vol. 
I. may be had from the office, by post 14d., or through 
newsagents 1d. each. 


4034.—Removing Old Asparagus Roots.— 
Some land forming part of a garden, being likely to be 
required in the course of next summer for building 
purposes, will you kindly inform me whether it would 
be worth while to remove all or any of the plants from 
some Asparagus beds in good bearing which were 
planted abont ten years ago? and if so, when would be 
the best time for, and what would be the best way of 
earrying out the job?—Rus IN URBE. [We would lift 
the plants with a fork and place them at once ina frame 
on a bed of leaves and manure, and get a crop from them 
in March; afterwards throw them away. They are not 
worth planting again.] 


4035.—Cutting down Pentstemons.—I have 
several Penstemons in my garden which are now as 
fresh and green as they were in July. Should they be 
left as they are or cut down?—J. 8. M.j [Leave them till 
March, and then cut them down.] 


4036.—_Salt as a Fertiliser.—I think there must 
be a mistake with the figures in answer to the above 
query (3925) ; it says 6 cwt. of salt per acre is about 1 lb. 
per rod; the way [ have reckoned it I find it is 4 and 
one-fifth Jb. per rod.—T. Box. [T. Box is quite 
right in his correction ; the words should have been 
“about 4 Ib tothe rod;” the mistake was quite inad- 
vertent.—A. D.] 

4037.—_Turfy Loam.—Does turfy floam mean 
sods cut from a lawn or grass plot in which 
the Grass has died? and what is the quickest way of 
killing the grass in sods, so as to make it useful for the 
garden?—R. H. D. [The quickest way to prepare turfy 
loam is to cut the sods in autumn and build them grass- 
side downwards in a large square heap. By the following 
spring the heap may be chopped down and the soil used, 
or if left for another year it will be none the worse.] 


4038.—Tobacco Smoke and Ferns.— Young 
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Beginner.—Fumigating Ferns with Tobaeco smoke re- 
quires great care, as the fronds soon scorch. Itshould 
be done lightly for several nights in succession. 


4039.—Sulphur and Mushrooms.—Young ‘Be- 
ginner.—The fumes of sulphur would certainly not im- 
prove a crop of Mushrooms, With what aim do you 
apply the sulphur? 


4040.—Strawberry Plants for Forcing.—Young 
Beginner.—Put them in the greenhouse at once on a 
shelf near the glass. 


4041.—Maiden-hair Ferns in Rooms.—Will you 
tell me how to keep Maiden-hair Fern in a sitting-room ? 
T have tried it several times and the fronds wither away ; 
it has always been taken out of a stove house.—SUB- 
SORIBER. [Grow them in a cooler temperature, and do 
not put them in the room till the fronds are full grown. 
If gas is burnt in the room it is fatal to Ferns.] 


4042. -Hyacinths in Glasses.—Hyssop. — The 


water should be renewed sometimes. A few bits of char- 


coal will keep it sweet for some time. 


4043.—Syringing with Soot Water.—Will it 
injure plants to syringe them with water in which soot 


has been soaked to make manure water? it is perfectly 
clear.—INQUIRER. [It will make the foliage dirty and 
do no good. Useclean soft water. ] 


4044.—Pruning Yew Hedge.—I have a Yew 
hedge which has grown out at the top, but is thin and 
Tf [ cut it thoroughly in at the top, will it 
[Yes; or if 
you could bend down the shoots to the bottom it would 


bare below. 
put out and grow thick below ?—Hyssop. 


answer the same purpose. Do it in March or April.] 


4045.—Planting Old Onions.—Will some Onions 
left growing from a crop planted last spring grow to any 
size if planted out this spring like August sown ones for 
[No ; they will run to seed 


extra large size?—R. H. D. 
directly.] 


4046.—Cropping after Celery.—Which will be 
the best crop to plant on ground from which Celery has 
[Hither of 
Peas will also do 


just been dug—Beet or Parsnips?—R. H. D. 
these crops will do equally well. 
well on such land.] 


4047.—Potting Ferns.—When will be the best time 


to pot seedling Ferns at present growing on the walls of 
the greenhouse? and when should Ferns be repotted ?— 


R. H. D. [In March or April.] 


4048.—Petunia Cuttings.—F’. Wood.—Unless you 


have a bottom-heat bed you had better wait till spring. 
The plants will flower in early summer if well grown. 


4049.—Christmas Roses.—A. B.—Plants of the 


large-flowered Christmas Rose were advertised in our 
columns in autumn. They may be had from most good 


nurseries. 


4050.—Paint on Greenhouse Glass.—Green- 
house.—We presume the glass was painted in summer to 


afford shade, a most unwise proceeding. A little 
whitening and milk would have answered the purpose 
better, and could have been easily removed. You 


must get all the paint off your glass to admit light to the 


plants if you wish them to thrive. 


4051.—Origin of Rhubarb.—Can you tor une 
s ita 


what class and family the Rhubarb belongs to? 
fruit or vegetable? and where did it originate ?—T. W. 


fRheum rhapodicum is the botanical name of the Rhu- 
barb used for culinary purposes. It belongs to the genus 
It is a native of Central Asia, and has 


Polygonacee. 4 
been grown in this country since the fifteenth century. 


The leaves of Rhubarb were formerly used as a sub- 
stitute for Spinach, to which they were considered supe- 
Mr. Myatt, of Deptford, was the first to bring 
Rhubarb as it is now used into prominence in the 
market, and it is now grown by the acre in most market 


ior. 


gardens. It isa vegetable.] 


4052.—Planting Anemones, &c.—How should I 
manage as regards aspect, time of planting out, and 


distance apart, with some seedling plants of Anemones, 
Geums, and Lychnis chalcedonica? 
upon their flowering next summer ? 
last July.—AMATEUR. [They should have been planted 


in autumn, but may be planted nowif the weather is 
open. The Anemones will probably not flower till next 


year; the others may.) 


4053.—Fixing Hot-water Pipes.—Circulation.— 


The greater fall you can get the better the circulation. 
A fall of 4in. in 40 ft. would do, provided the top of the 
boiler was 1 ft. or more lower than the pipes where they 
enter the house. We should have a greater fall than 
this if possible. 


4054.—Transplanting Hollies.—R. @. M,.—April 


will be the best time. 


4055. — Propagating Variegated Hollies. — 
R G. M.—‘hese do not strike freely from cuttings. 
They are usually grafted on stocks of the common 
kinds. 

4056.—Grafting Plums.—Can a Plum be grafted on 
Bullace trees with success? [Yes, if properly done.] 


4057.—Double Convolvulus.—Z.—From any good 
nursery or seed house. 


Names of Plants.— Ignoramus. —The Winter 
Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans).—— W.—Abutilon vexil- 
larium ; plant it out in sandy soil in a greenhouse, or 
grow it in pots in the form of standards.——Dorking.— 
Polytrichum commune.——J. L.—1, too small to name ; 
s, Cassia sophora; 4, Euonymus europzus ; 4, Stachys 
anata. 





QUERIES. 


4058.—Azaleas Dying.—I have a lean-to conserva- 
tory which faces the east, and I get rather more sun 
than I want in summer, and even in winter I get an 
hour or two when there is any sunshine. Itis heated by 
hot-water pipes, and the winter temperature may we set 
downas 44° to 50° when the sun shines in winter, and 
the temperature is easily run up to 65°. I give plenty of 












Also, may I count 
The seed was sown 








air on every opportunity. I grow very satisfactory Pe- 
largoniums, Fuchsias, Cacti, Primula, and many kinds of 
Fern. But I can’t grow Azaleas, and I want to know 
why. I buy nice plants set with flower-buds. They 
flower; then when done in spring I put them out in a 
shady place after a little time. I pot them into one size 
larger pot, using peatand sand. In October they come 
indoors, and look beautifully set with buds, and so they 
remain till spring, and I seldom get a bloom. In some 
years they do give me a few flowers, and then the leaves 
all turn yellow, drop off, and the plant dies. I never 
yet had one which lived more than two years. A hinton 
this point will be taken as a great favour. The success I 
have with other things leads me to hope that I may yet 
grow an Azalea. Again, I can’t get Cyclamens to flower ; 
I suppose my place is not hot enough; if it were hotter, 
however, it would start my fancy and large-flowered Pe- 
largoniums, and ruin them.—PERPLEXITY, Streatham. 


4059.—Liquid Manure.—lI shall be much obliged 
to any one who will advise a lady as to the best and most 
convenient kind of liquid manure touse in her green- 
house and flower garden.—T. 

4060.—Ampelopsis ‘Veitchi.—I have two plants 
of this, one in a cool greenhouse, the other out-of-doors. 
The one in the greenhouse clings pertinaciously to the 
wall, and cannot be detached without breaking, except 
by the aid of a thin-bladed knife. The out-door one does 
not cling atall, but has to be nailed while growing. Why 
this difference ?—M. L. B. 


4061.—Fruit Trees on Clayey Soil.—I have a 
wallin my garden, Tottenham, about 16 ft, high and 
about 60 ft. long, and wish to train thereon two Pear 
trees, one Plum tree, and a Grape Vine, I also wish to 
plant some Raspberry canes. What are the best varieties 
and the best fruit producers? When ought the trees to 
be planted? The soilis clayey.—H. J. W. 


4062._How to Fix a Coil Boiler to a Slow 
Combustion Stove.—I have the stove namedin my 
greenhouse, and if itis possible I wish to fix a boiler 
with pipes ; if it is possible, would any one be so kind as 
to give me the necessary instructions.—W.G. C. 

4063.—Berried Iris.—I have had some berries given 
me which are sa‘d to be berries of the Gladwin Iris. Will 
any one kindly inform me whether I can raise plants 
from them? I have no greenhouse. but have frames in 
which they could be raised in heat. What treatment 
would the berries and the plants, if raised, require ?— 
GEM. 

4064.—-Cutting Back Vines.—I have just taken 
to a greenhouse in which are four Vines ; my predecessor 
dressed them with a solution of soft soap, soot, sulphur, 
and paraffin oil, and the Vines, which were about six years 
old, were killed down to the holes of the brickwork. 
They have shot out from the brickwork strong rods about 
14ft. long; two of the Vines have made three such 
rods, one of them two rods, two others four each, and 
one made six. Should these be left, or how many 
should be cut off, and how far the rest cut back? I want 
as many Grapes as I can get, Is 50° too high a 
night temperature? My house is heated by a_ brick 
flue. If there are too many rods to be left, can I strike 
them in pots?—J. FREER, Kettering. 

4065.—Grafting Old Fruit Trees.—I shall be 
glad if some one will give me a few practical hints on 
this subject.—J. T. 

4066.—Mounting Ferns.—I am desirous of forming 
a herbarium of Fern fronds, and should be glad to know 
what is the best kind of paper for the book, and the best 
way of fastening the fronds in it. I believe there isa 
special kind of paper which preserves the co!our pretty 
well usually used for this kind of thing, and should be 
glad to know where I can get it.—E. T. b. 


4067.—Liliastrum (Anthericum).—I have been much 
puzzled as to how this grand old hardy herbaceous plant 
gets its name, my botanical work (Grindon) describing it 
‘with star-like flowers.” Failing to find any such simi- 
larity in the handsome snow-white flowers, I had lately 
occasion to take some plants out of the ground, and to 
my surprise I found each separate root as star-like in 
shape as the starfish 0 commonly to be found on our sea- 
shores. Can any of your readers enlighten me as to the 
derivation of the name, ifit does not come from the shape 
of the root? Imay add that this plant grown under 
glass (not forced) is an admirable addition to the con- 
servatory, and worth any care and cultivation there or in 
the garden.— FLORENCE. 

4068.—Vines in Cool House.—Perhaps some one 
will give me information on the following question: 
About two years ago I planted a Gros Colmar Vine in a 
cool Vinery, and although it has borne several bunches 
this year, they have not ripened well, nor have they 
grown out well, andI am told that the Vine ought to 
have been plantedin a hot Vinery. What I want to 
know is, whether it would answer to graft a Black Ham- 
burgh on to the Gros Colmar stock, and the Gros Colmar 
on toa Black Hamburgh stock in my forcing house. My 
object, of course, is to save time.—G. M. 

4069.—Warming and Ventilating.—Will some 
one give their experience as to the best and most eco- 
nomical means of heating and ventilating greenhouses 
where smoke is objected to? Hot water heated by gas 
is said to be a failure, besides being very expensive ; and 
oil stoves do not give the pleasant atmosphere which one 
feels when the house is heated by hot-water pipes.— 
G. 8. C. 

4070-—Worms in Pots.—Can any reader of GAR- 
DENING tell me how to get these out of a pot containing 
a Tree Fern? I want to fresh pot the plant, but should 
like to get rid of the worms first, as the plant is too large 
to have all the mould shaken away. Itis ina No. 1 pot. 
—H. R., Walton. 

4071.—Iris anglica.—I have afew bulbs of this. I 
should like to know if they are quite hardy; if they 
should be taken up every year; if I should plant them 
now or wait till spring. —J. 8. 

4072.—Cineraria Leaves Curling.—Will any 
reader tell me the cause of Cineraria leaves curling? 
mine are just showing bloom, and the leaves are all 
beginning to curl.— YOUNG BEGINNER. 

4073.—To Renovate Garden Paths.—Will some 
one inform me the best method of making a good path 
for kitchen garden by mixing coal ashes with the gravle 
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already laid down? and also if this will prevent Dande- 
lions and other obnoxious weeds from growing in the 
walks ?—C. M. F. 

4074.-Garden on the Clay have a small gar- 
den which is on the clay, and after I get 1 ft. below the 
surface the clay is very close, I have been thinking that 
if I dug in some coal ashes sifted fine, and alse a little 
lime rubbish, it would much improve it, and also to mix 
coal ashes, lime rubbish, and the earth from worm casts, 
of which there is plenty Wouldit make a good compost 
for striking cuttings in, and for seeds in pots, of course 
taking care to have plenty of drainage material at the 
bottom of the pot? A few of my plants and shrubs seem 
to thrive, but many others seem to make but little pro- 
gress.—G. R. 

4075.—Pruning Clematis.—I have a young Clema- 
tis, C. Lawsoniana. Itgrew about 10 ft. high the last 
season, but the frost came before the bloom opened 
and cut it down to 4 ft.; whatis the proper way to prune 
t ?—LEEK. 

4076.—Tropesloum speciosum—Where can I pro- 
cure tubers or seed of Tropsolum speciosum? I have 
seen a gentleman’s lodge covered with it in a colder 
climate than this. If I procure them, how am I to treat 
them for growing out-of-doors ?—LEEK. 

4077.-Heating by Steam.—I have a small green- 
touse, 12 ft. by 9ft., which I have tried without success 
to heat with paraffin stoves. I could have steam brought 
from a large mill boiler, but the distance forit to travel 
will be 200 yds. What sized pipes should be in the green- 
house ? and how many times should they be placed round 
it? also what distance ought theyto befrom the shelves? 
T should like the temperature to keep at 45° in the frosty 
weather.—SILVER STORK, 

4078.—Fruit Trees for Monmouthshire.— Will 
any reader tell me what Apples, Pears, and Cherry trees 
are likely to do well in the neighbourhood of Trelleck, 
Monmouthshire, which is about 600 ft. about sea level? 
Will Vines, Raspberries, and Strawberries succeed there? 
—DEVAUDON. 


4079. Hoof Parings.—Are parings of horse-hoofs 
(to be obtained at a farrier’s) any good for manuring 
Grape Vines ? if so, what quantity for each Vine ?—H.E.M., 


4080.—Treatment of Muscat of Alexandria to 
bear Late Grapes.—I have a Vinery containing six 
plants of the above Grapes; my object is to have them 
fit for market in November and December. ‘This year 
the Grapes were small, and began to shrivel about No- 
vember; they mostly looked green instead of golden. 
The Vines are about to be pruned and dressed. There 
is long litter on the outside border at present; about 
March I propose making up the border with }-in. bones 
and rotten manure. The roots are outside, The house 
is heated with abrick flue. Aspect south, but ina cold, 
low situation in North Yorkshire. The border seems 
well drained. At present there are cuttings in the house 
to benefit by the fire we keep in cold and damp weather. 
Will they do the Vines any harm ?7—SORUTON. 


















AQUARIA, 


MY FOUNTAIN. 


A CORRESPONDENT has recently, in No. 90, 
narrated how he made a miniature fountain 
suitable for an aquarium or Fern case. His 
method is very feasible, but perhaps it will not 
be superfluous if I also inform your readers as 
to the construction of a larger fountain in an 
equally simple manner. 


Outside the house I have a large butt supplied 
from the main, and containing about 200 gallons 
of water, which is devoted to garden purposes. 
In the garden below there is a lean-to green- 
house with rockwork running round two sides. 
In the corner on this rockwork is my fountain. 
If the annexed drawing be examined, the reader 
will see the position of the fountain in relation 
to the supply. A isal-in. leaden pipe descend- 
ing to the tap B, where the garden hose is 
attached when required. D isa piece of leaden 
pipe through the basin. This may be connected 
with B by india-rubber tubing, as at K, so as to 
take off and on in the same manner as the hose, 
or may be bodily joined to A beneath the tap. 
There is no difference in either with regard to 
the force of water, but the latter will not leak 
and is more sightly. In this case, however, a 
second tap C will be required. 

Having got thus far, a basin was wanted. 
This was found in an old garden vase or urn E 
of the ordinary pattern, but with the foot 
broken off. It measured about 18in. across, 
inside measure, and had a hole in the bottom. 
I placed it in the desired position, about 9 ft. 
6in. below the butt, and in the centre put a 
flower-pot G to serve as a stand for another 
vase F about 8in. across. Through all this the 
pipe was carried and a small jet screwed on to 
the top. Then the basin having been levelled, 
and all holes, &c., stopped with Portland 
cement, the water was turned on and fall- 
ing into F gradually overflowed and filled E 

elow. 


So far the fountain is complete. But the 
overflow must be considered, as if the surplus 
water runs over the edge on to the earth around, 
it tends to make it sour, Therefore, before the 
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cement is used provide a leaden pipe for the 
waste (not too small, or it will get choked), carry 
it through the bottom of the basin, the end H 
being just below the level of the water, and 
bring it up again outside, as at I at a still lower 


level. . 
it horizontally, the end being stopped. 


Pierce the last 6in. with holes and bend 


Below this I made a little watercourse with 


burrs down the face of the rockwork, and the 
water running down fell into a hollow in the 
ground coated with cement, whence it escaped 
into the garden. 


People have so frequently a separate supply 


of water for garden purposes, that the chiet 
requisite is at once provided, but where this is 
not present a fifty or sixty gallon tank can be 
elevated about l0ft., and will be amply suffi- 
cient for a corner in a small garden. 
follows is easy and can be done by oneself. Of 
course a little money must be expended, but 
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Fountain for Greenhouse or Aquarium. 


some ingenuity and adaptability to circum- 
stances will effect wonders. 

As it is, I have a pretty little corner in my 
greenhouse with Ferns round the fountain, and 
a jet which will rise to 10 ft. or 12 ft. in the air, 
with gold fish in the water, and with the over- 
flow trickling down a little waterfall, which is 
spanned by a miniature bridge about 1 ft. in 
length. Add to all this that I have moreover 
the gratification of having done it myself, from 





the basin to the bridge, ‘‘ Go thouand do like- 
wise,” JET D’EAv. 








BEBS. 

Feeding Bees.—The last week in July I 
had two hives showing symptoms to swarm. I 
placed a nadir under each of them, In September 
I drove the bees from the top hive into the 
nadir of hive No. 1, and ina few days after I 
did the same with No. 2, but to my surprise 
I found the bees had not built any comb in the 
nadir ; so 1 examined No. 1, and found the bees 
had only just began to build, soI united them 
and set to work to feed them. I gave them 12 
lb. of best lump sugar made into syrup, and I 
also gave them a lot of comb to clean. In the 
last week in October I covered them down for 
the winter. But they are at work nearly every 
day, almost as numerous as a fair strong hive in 
summer. Is it for want that they are out so? 
and must I feed?—D. R. 


(Jan. 15, 1881, 


THE GARDEN: 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Horticulture in all its 
Branches. 


r A NEW VOL. BEGAN ON JANUARY 1. 


« An ideal horticultural newspaper.”—Canon Hore, Caunton “The best garden- 
ing paper ever published in Eng ‘and or auy other country.”—Prrexn Hexnensox, 
New York. “Tne Gannen is the best organised and most interesting journal of its 
kind that exists."—J. Lixpen, Brussels. That excellent periodical, Tue Gaxpen.””— 
Professor Owen, British Museum. “Is decidedly superior to any of the older 
journals of the same kind.’—Cuarues Moone, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, NSW. 
“In praise of its merit I think I could say anything, however strong, if I knew how 
to say it rightly.” —Ronexr Mannock, London, 





THE GARDEN treats of every branch of its 

subject in the most thorough manner, and is so planned as to 
be a cyclopedia of information on flower gardening. fruit culture, 
trees, shrubs, stove and greenhouse plants, indoor decoration with 
plants, room and window gardening, garden design, town and city 
gardens and cultivation of all kinds, both for the supply of the 
private house and the markets with flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 


D EPARTMENTS and Principal Subjects 

treated of :—Flower Garden, Fruit (Indoor and Orchard 
House), Fruit (Hardy), Roses. Bulbs, Orchids, Nurseries, Town 
Gardens, Hardy Flowers, Landscape Gardening, Alpine Flowers, 
Vines, Room and Window Gardens, Greenhouse, Stove, Library, 
Kitchen Garden. Market Garden, The Wild Garden, Ferns, Country 
Seats and Gardens, Trees and Shrubs, Florists’ Flowers, The 
Orchard, New Plants, Insects. Public Gardens, Floral Decoration, 
Aquatic Plants, Alpine Plants and Rock Garden, Exhibitions, Mar- 
kets, The Garden Flora, Weekly Operations, New Plants, Wood- 
lands and Planting. 


(THE FLOWER GARDEN.—War to the knife 
with the stupid poverty of plant life and placard design 
which rob Flower Gardens of their beauty, variety, and life. All 
the fair Flowers of the northern and temperate world to finda 
home in our Gardens. ‘ 


THE FRUIT GARDEN.—The suppl of our 
own Markets with hardy Fruit, mainly through the planting. 
of the higher grounds with really useful hardy sorts. Our Planta 
tions have hitherto clustered round the Villageg jn the cold, damp 
Valleys ; whereas the true Fruit-growing region is on the slopes 
of the Hills, where the Trees often escape and bear whenthe Fruit 
is lost in the Valleys. 


THE GARDEN FLORA.—A faithtu) coloured 


pints of some new and rare Plant of Value for our Gardens is 
issued with the paper every week. ‘These plates are of p’ants 
selected by the Editor in the public interest only. The plants are 
drawn life-size where possible, and by artists who draw them as 
they are. In execution these plates are now the best regularly pub- 
lished in any horticultural or botanical periodical in Europe, and 
form the best history of the plants, shrubs, and trees brought to 
its garaens from all parts of the world. 
he UNTRY SHA'I'S AND GAKDENS,—I11us- 
trated accounts of the more interesting Gardens and Country 
Seats, with original Sketches, with a view of showing their most 
beautiful or instructive features. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS.— 


Removed by their size from modes of arrangement that neu- 
tralise the beauty of flowers, the hardy Trees and Shrubs of northern 
and temperate regions deserve more attention than they have ever 
had in gardens. It is our aim to spread and help the taste for them 
by faithful figures and drawings, as well as good advice irom those 
who know them well. 


ARDEN DESIGN.—TuHE GarpeEn has from 


the beginning aimed to prove the falseness of much of the 
work dignified with the name of Landscape Gardening, and to show 
that much costly work is done which destroys such natural beauty 
as the sites possessed. It is the first journal that has ever published 
views in our best known gardens, showing clearly in what true 
garden and park landscape beauty consists. Many such views are 
in preparation from original sketches of the most beautiful gardens 
and parks in the United Kingdom. 


HE MARKET GARDEN.—THE GARDEN is 


the first Journal which ever made a regular investigation in- 
to the Cultivation in the Market Gardens round London. This has 
been described in full in its pages by compevent Correspondents 
visiting these gardens specialiy and at all seasons, with this aim. 


ARDY FLOWERS.—Tue GARDEN contains 


the greatest amount of information on hardy flowers, shrubs, 
and bulbuus plants, suited for the open-air decoration of British 
gardens, yet collected in one periodical. 


[HE ROSE GARDEN.—Gardens worthy of 


the Rose, instead of collections of mopsticks, is our hope 
though the day of harvest does not seem near. It is sad to see how 
so fair a plant (even for its leaves) is ‘‘ set out,’’ stiffer than mile- 
stones, in gardens. Canon Hole, Mr. Baker, Mr. William Paul 
Mr. George Paul, Mr. Arthur Paul, Mr. Fish, and many other ex’ 
perienced growers contribute to the “ Rose Garden.’’ 


THE WILD GARDEN means the growth of 


. numbers of the more vigorous hardy Plants from cold coun- 
tries like our own, in half-wild places, Shrub beries, Copses, Ditches 
and Hedges. itis one way out of the dark ages of Flower Garden- 
ing. _ reat aid in various ways in every Garden where there 
is room for it. 


HE KITCHEN GARDEN.—James Barnes, 


Richard Gilbert, of Burghley, John Garland, of Killert 
William Wildsmith, of Heckfield, and the best English Gankenent 
past and present, nave contributed, or do contribute, to this de- 
partment of Tur GARDEN. 


ARDEN DESTROYERS.—Original Drawings 


beautifully engraved ofall the Insects injurious to our Gar- 
den Crops. It,is believed these are the most accurate series of 
Drawings and most complete Articles that have been published on 
the subject. The minute nature of insect life, and the great 
damage it does, make the series of peculiar value to all having to 
do with Gardens. 


HE GREENHOUSE and STOVE.—Written 


by a number of the most successful cultivators and exhibitors 
in the country. 


HE GARDEN is posted regularly to America, 


Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Holland, India, Italy, New Zealand, Portugal, Russia, Spain, and 
the West Indies. for twelve months, at 21s. 6d. Foreign Subscribers 
are particularly requested, when sending Post-office Orders through 
the Post Office, to advise the Publisher that they have done so. 


[THE GARDEN, Terms. of Subscription.—l2 


months, post free, in advance, 19s. 6d.; 6 months, 9s. 9d.; 3 
months,5s. THe Garpen is posted regularly to America, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Egypt, France, Germany, Holland Italy, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, aud West Indies, for 12 months, at 21s 6d. P.O.0. 
a to THOS. SPANSWICK, 37, Southampton Street, Strand. 
Foreign Subscribers are particularly requested, when sending Post 
Office Orders through the Post Office, to advise the Publisher that 
they have done s0. 


ARTS.—Tue GARDEN is also published in 





















































monthly parts containing all the issues of the month, and 
yaar Price ls.6d. This isa convenient form for foreign suab-. 
cribers. 


READERS of THE GARDEN are advised to 


obtain the paper in all cases where itis possible through a 
Newsagent, Bookseller, or at a Railway Bookstell, and to request 
that it bedelivered flat or unfolded, so that injury to the Coloured 
Plate and Engrayings may be avoided. Where, however, in 
country districts it may not be thus obtained with regularity, the 
best way is to forward Subscriptions to the Office direct. 
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WATER PLANTS IN GLASSHOUSES. 


AN expensive structure for growing the 
Victoria Lily ‘cannot be erected in every 





garden, but everyone who possesses a plant- | 


stove, greenhouse, or conservatory, may, 
with but little trouble or cost, devote 
some portion of it to the cultivation of the 
more beautiful water plants. The intro- 
duction of a slate tank into the plant-stove 
occasions but little extra trouble and ex- 
pense, while it may be made one of the 
most interesting features in the house ; or 
one side of the side-benches might be 
covered with several of these shallow tanks 
placed side by side. Their size will vary 
according to the 


width of the 
staging, but 
from 3 ft. to 
4 ft. square, 
and 1 ft. or 
15 in. deep, 
will, in most 


cases, be amply 
sufficient. These 
portable tanks 
are in many 
cases preferable 
to permanent 
erections, as, 
during the win- 
ter months, they 
can be removed 
and storedaway 
in any dry shed 
until required 
for the next sea- 
son, or the: wa- 
ter they contain 
may be emptied 
out and plants 
in pots can then 
be set inside in 
the ususl way. 
In tanks like 
those above de- 
scribed, a great 
variety of aqua- 
tics can be grown that will not be less in- 
teresting than more common plants. Among 
the commoner aquatic plants there are some 
which should be in every garden, as the 
Aponogetons, their forked sprays of silvery 
bracts being most valuable for cutting. 
Vallisneria spiralis is always interesting as 
a microscopic object, and some of the 
smaller tropical Water Lilies grown in tanks 
like those above described unfold their 
pure white, bright rose, or ccerulean-blue 
flowers as freely as those of our native 
ponds and streams. <A little good sandy 
loam is the best compost in which to plant 
the stronger-growing kinds, while some of 
the smaller Pistias and Pontederias will 
float on the surface. These tanks are valu- 
able for assisting the growth of other plants 
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as well as aquatics; for example, Palms 
grow far more vigorously during the hot 
summer months if the bases of their pots 
are sunk about 2 in. into the water. 
Callas grow far more robustly and flower 
better if the pots are plunged ‘overhead 
in the water, and if they are sunk deep 
enough, say, from 2 ft. to 3 ft., the plant 
will withstand our climate all the year 
round. Aponogeton distachyon may 
either be set in a dwelling-room window, 
planted in a little earth at the bottom 
of an inverted bell-glass, or it will grow 
vigorously in a shallow tank in the open 
air, where it seldom fails to flower freely 





throughout the spring and summer months, 
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plant is always useful, especially for 
table decoration and for grouping along 
with choice flowers in the drawing-room 
vases. Its foliage radiates in a gracefully 
drooping manner from the apex of the 
slender stems, and is distinct from any 
other decorative plant. Limnocharis 
Humboldti bears beautiful, clear, soft 
yellow flowers among its floating foli-age. 
The general port of the plant is simi- 
lar to that of Aponogeton distachyon, 
but its leaves are heart-shaped, and the 
plant is sufficiently hardy to stand out-of- 
doors in sheltered tanks during the hottest 
portion of the year only. Nymphexa 
ecerulea is a plant, with bright green 
foliage and 
light blue flow- 
ers, both of 
which float 
gracefully on 
the surface of 
the water. | N. 
pygmea is a 
charming com- 
panion to it, 
and might be 
grown in an 
inverted _ bell- 


glass. It has 
heart-shaped 
leaves and 


pearly- white 
flowers. Nelum- 
bium __ specio- 
sum, the well- 
known “Sa- 
cred Bean” of 
Egypt, is best 
treated as a sub- 
aquatic, or it 
can be grown 
in a tub half 
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WATER PLANTS IN STOVES AND GREENHOUSES 


A. monostachyon bears pretty pink blos- 
soms on its undivided spikes. Itis smaller 
in habit than the last, but requires the warm 
humid temperature of the stove aquarium. 
Umbrella Sedge of Madagascar (Cyperus 
alternifolius), grown in a pot in ordinary 
compost, makes pretty little plants 1 ft. to 
2 ft. high, and well adapted for ordinary 
decorative purposes ; but, if planted in a 
pot of rich soil and partly plunged in the 
tank, it often produces large growths 5 ft. 
or 6 ft. in height. There is also a pretty 
variegated form very valuable for decorative 
purposes, although it is apt to revert to its 
normal green state. If the plant is grown 
in very poor soil, with at least one-half of 


sandy loam, 
covered’ with 
about 12 in. of 
water, so as 
to keep the 
roots in a consistent state of moisture. It 
is easily propagated from seeds sown directly 
after Christmas. Common Water Lettuce 
(Pistia stratiotes) is of a light and fresh 
green colour, and forms a most interesting 
object in the aquarium. This plant readily 
propagates itself by offsets. Pontederia 
crassipes is a most curious plant, having 
inflated leaf-stalks to its kidney-shaped 
leaves, and which give it the general ap- 
pearance of a Sarracenia. It should be 
grown in every stove tank as a most inte- 
resting and curious object. Vallisneria 
spiralis is a Grass-like plant, which roots 
| freely into the mud at the bottom of the 
tank, and sends up its female flowers on 





sand, it comes beautifully coloured, each 





leaf being striped with pure white. This 


long, spiral, hair-like stalks, often 15 in. te 
‘upwards of 2 ft. in length. 
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THE BEST ROSES GROWN.—Hybrid:Per- 
petuals, Moss, Climbers, and Austrian (best exhibition sorts) ; 

dwarts, 10s. per dozen, 50s. per 100. Send for list of 800 sorts to 

choose from.—W. FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 


CH EAP PLANTS --Pelargoniums, well-rooted, 

Ys. per doz. ; Spirwa, 3s. per doz. ; choice ‘Tea-scented Rose trees, 
10s. per doz. ; Violets, any variety, 1s. per doz. roots ; Rose cuttings 
from 200 choice varieties, 6d. per doz, ; ditto Fuchsia, 6d, per doz.*; dit- 
to Coleus, 9d. perdoz.—T. HAWKINS, Haven Green, Nurseries, 











Ealing. 
HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS! !—Strong-rooted cuttings from 200 of the large-flower- 


ing exhibition varieties, ls. 6d. ver doz., or 15s. the collection.— 
T HAWKINS, Haven Green Nurseries, Baling. 


EEDS! SEEDS! !—True Telegraph Cucum- 
per, Marquis of Lorne, Black Spine, or 1 ender and True, 20 
seeds for 6d. ; Harvinger Wallflower, 7d. per 02Z.; Cyclamen, large 
flowering varieties, 6d. and ls. per packet ; Sweet Peas, white or red, 
Gd. per packet.—T. HAWKINS. Haven Green, Nurseries, Ealing. 
FAs T LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE STOCKS 
—the finest Stocks grown; bloom from July till November ; 
splendid for exhibition. ‘lodd’s superb crimson, scarlet, purple, and 
white, 6d. per packet, 3 packets for Is.—TODD & CO., Seedsmen, 
Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


EW PEAS.—Amateurs’ Trial Packets, 6d. 

each, post free 7d. Culverwell’s Giant Marrow, Day's Sunrise 

(iirst early), John Bull, Invincible (Sharpe), Minimum, Pride of the 

Market, Carters’ Stratagem, Telegraph, and Telephone,—TODD & 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Stree , Hdinburgh. 


ANEMON E JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 
Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering Anemone 
(see GARDENING ItLUsrRaTeD, September 4, 1880), ls. each, post free. 
—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria Nursery, Oxford Road, Reading. 
Established 1862. 


ILIUM AURATUM.—Golden-rayed Lily of 
Japan; magnificent blooming bulbs, fresh imported with clay 
protection, sent carefully packed and carriage paid, 9s., 12s.,and 
18s. per dozen.—M. VERBY, 27, St. George’s Road, Regent’s Park, 
London. 


WING & CO., The Nurseries, Haton, near 
Norwich.—ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS (deciduous, 
flowering, variegated, evergreen, and coniferous); Climbing and 
Creeping Plants, Forest Trees, Fencing Plants, Fruit Trees and 
Bushes, &c. N.B.—New Roses for 1881, to be ready in March. 


20 000 AQUILEGIAS | (Columbines). — 
9 Mixed seedlings from seed beds of the best varie- 
ties, to flower next spring (sure to produce fine novelties), ls. per 
dozen, 5s. per 10C, 20s. per 1000, free.—W. FARREN, How House 
Nurseries, Cambridge. 
ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Finest imported 
crowns of the true large-flowering variety; produces long 
spikes of beautiful large bells; splendid for forcing or pot culture. 
1s. 3d. per doz.; post free.—_TODD & CO., Seedsmen, Maitland St., 


Edinburgh. be! “et eS, 40 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
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Mr. DAVIS can supply Cuttings same as last season, from his 
splendid Collection of 400 Exhibition varieties, at 9s. per 100: single 
dozen, ls.4d , post free. Correctly named. Descriptive List free.— 
66, Warner Road, Camberwell, London. 


AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS. — 
Choice Hybridised SEED, superior to all others, is harvested 
from their unrivalled collection, which was again awarded first 
prizes at all the London great flower shows. Sealed packets, by 
post, 1s. and 2s. 6d.each. All first quality. The Trade supplied.— 
JOHN LAING & Co., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, 8.E. 
MATEURS.—Cuttings.—Twelve of the best 
Incurved Chrysanthemums extant for ls. 6d., including Em- 
press of India, G. Glenny, Blonde Beauty, Barbara, Virgin Queen, 
Pink Perfection, Mrs. Dixon, G. G. Glenny, Faust, Baron Beust, 
Mrs. G. Rundle, and Prince of Wales; twenty-four varieties, 2s. 6d. 
—J. JAMES, New Road, London Road, Leicester. 


GUCUMBER SEEDS.—Wells’s Improved, 

across between Telegraph and Bluegown; strong grower and 
abundant cropper; length, 18 in. to 20 in. Splendid Market 
Cucumber; per packet of seven seeds, ls., twenty seeds, 2s. 6d. 
Seed Catalogue free.—W. WELLS, Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, 
Surrey. 


UTTINGS! CUTTINGS !! CUTTINGS!!! 
Pompone Chrysanthemums, six best varieties, Geraniwms 
Vesuvius, Madame Thibaut, Wonderful, Fancy Pelargoniums in 
varieties; all the above in strong cuttings, 1s. 6d.per dozen, 10s. per 
100, post free for cash-—MEADS & BOYLES’ Nursery, Devonshire 
Grove, Old Kent Road, London. 


= z : 
BIES DOUGLASI, about 12in. transplanted, 
1s. 6d. dozen; 7s. 6d. per 100. Cupressus Lawsoniana, do., twice 
transplanted, Ls. 6d. dozen; 7s.6d. per 100. Pinus rigida (Swamp 
Pine, timber first-class), one year seedlings,4in., 7s. 6d. per 1000. 
All fibrous-rooted cheaper by the 1000 or 10,000. —-JAMES 
HATHERALL, Brooklands, Weybridge Station. 


UPERIOR SEEDS, Post Free.—Rollisson’s 

. Telegraph Cucumber, warranted true, 12 seeds for 1s. Primula 

sinensis, white and red. asplendid strain, ls. per packet. Tuberous 
Begonias, sayed from the best Englishand Continental varieties 
ls. per packet. Trade supplied.—A. C. ROPFEY, Seed Grower, &e., 


Church Road, Croydon. 
3 a y 

1 CHOICE CONIFERS, 1 to 23 ft. high, well 

rooted, and furnished, 10s. 6d. 12 Choice Hollies, Golden, 
Silver, and Green-leaved, 13 ft. to 2ft., bushy and well-rooted, 18s. 
12 Laurels, 13 ft. to 2} ft., bushy, of the best new and old sorts, 4s. 
12 Choice Dwarf Roses, 7s. 6d. Broad-leayed Privet, bushy, 2 ft. to 
3 ft., 93. per 100; 3ft.to4ft., 15s. per 100, List free.—J. J. MAR- 
RIOTT, Highfield Nurseries, Matlock. 


EEDLING BRIERS for budding next season, 
fine, 25 for 2s.6d.; 50,/4s.; 100, 7s.; cheaper by the 1000. 
Also “The Villa Bundle of Small Fruits,’’ very strong two-year- 
old fruiting trees, twelve each of Crown Bob and Whitesmith’s 
Gooseberries, Victoria Red and Black ‘Naples Currants, Fastolf 
Raspberries, and Keen’s Seedling Strawberries, true to name, for 
9s., or 28. per dozen; cheaper by the 100 or 1000.—W. FARREN 
How House Nurseries, Cambridge. ‘ 


HRYSANTHEMUMS! CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS! !—Strong stock plants to furnish cuttings, our selec- 
tion from 300 of the best varieties grown, 4s. per doz., 25s. per 100. 
Strong cuttings of the best large-tlowered Anemone or Pompone 
Chrysanthemums,12 yarieties, our selection, ls. 6d., 50 varieties 
5s. 6d., 100 varieties, 10s,, post free ; cuttings of Japanese varieties, 
Sepa doz.—W. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrin- 
nam, 


HRYSANTHEMOMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 
J MUMS!!—J WALLACE'S Prize Chrysanthemums, 500 varie- 
ties, 2s. per dozen, 12s. per 100; cuttings, ls. 6d. per dozen; 8s. per 
100, Paris Daisies (Marguerites), 12 fine plants, 3s. ; six, ls. 9d., post 
free. 12 new and beautiful Crotons, 9s. 12 new and beautiful Dra- 
erenas, 9s. 12 beautiful Ferns, 4s. 12 Gloxinias, finest strain, good 
bulbs, 4s. Package included. Cash with order.—rellatt Koaa, East 
Dulwich, 8.E. 
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OSES and SPRING FLOWERS.—24 Strong 
dwarf Roses in 24 varieties, selected from the best H. P.’s 
(money could not buy better), and 100 strong spring bedding and 
border plants for l4s., half 7s. 6d. Daisy Snowdrift, the largest 
white Daisy extant, and a perpetual bloomer, has furnished hun- 
dreds of cut flowers this Christmas, Is. per doz. post free; 10 splen 
did Pansies, named, 1s. 6d., post free ; Pansy Blue King, ls. perdoz., 
and Viola Blue Bell, 1s. per doz., post free for stamps,—8; BURTON 
Florist, Loughborough; ; 
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FiVERGREEN HEDGES in great variety, 
very cheap. Descriptive price list on application.—RICHAKD 
SMITH & CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


THE most superb ROSES that money can buy. 

—Dwaris, very strong and healthy, 12s. per dozen, 75s. per 100. 
Descriptive price list on application.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen, Worcester. 


QLEMATIS for Bedding and Climbing Jack- 
mani, strong plants, 12s. per dozen; other varieties, 15s , 18s.. 
and 24s, per dozen. Descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


QLADIOLE TODD & CO”S “WONDER” 


SELECTIONS.—For all classes of purchasers. Extraordinary 
value. No. 1 Wonder Dozen for 2s. 6d., free by post 3s.—Angele, 
Calypso, Ida, James Carter, Laura, Lord Byron, Napoleon IIL., Nep- 
tune, Penelope, Princess of Wales, Rebecea, and Romulus. No. 2 
Wonder Dozen for 3s. 6d., free by post, 4s.—Achille, Comte de 
Morny, Colbert,Conde, Duc de Malakoff, Fulton, Lamarck, Lord 
Raglan, MacMahon, Marie, Thalia, and Vesta. No. 3 Wonder 
Dozen for 5s., free by post 5s. 3d.—Achille, Dona Maria, Eugene 
Scribe, Horace, James Veitch, Madame Furtado, Maria Dumortier, 
erbeer, Mozart, Reine Victoria, Sir William Hooker, aed ‘The- 
mis. No. 4 Wonder Dozen, 7s. 6d., free by post.—Amaranthe, 
Etandard, Eugene Scribe, Hortense, Isabella, La Favourite, La- 
marek, Meyerbeer, Phidias, Pericles, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Velleda. 
Gladiolus The Bride, one of the most beautiful of summer white 
flowers, invaluable for cutting, 2s. per dozen, post free.—TODD & 
CO., Seedsmen, 7, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 














Seventh Year of Distribution. 


TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 


18 seeds, ls.; 7 seeds, 6d., post free. The seed has been col- 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Price per 0z. on applica- 
tion.—R, W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


MALDEN -HAIR FERNS, 4 for ls., post free. 


—“Testimonial.—‘‘ Mrs. Morris received the Maiden-hair Ferns 
this morning and was very pleased with them. She encloses 2s. in 
stamps for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses.—Heath- 
field, Mandy, Cardiff.”’—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Walling- 
ton, Surrey. 

PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 
EE our Handy Guide (designed for those 
who desire a grand display of the Newest and Best Flowers by 
asmall outlay) sent free on receipt of a stamped directed news- 
paper wrapper. 
NOVELTIES FOR 1881. 


ANTIRREINUM MAJUS NANUM PIC- 
TURATUM, Double White Eschscholtzia, New Mignonette 
“ Golden Queen,”’ Pyrethrum aureum selaginoides, Eschscholtzia 
carminea, New variegated-leaved Sunflower, New White Pansy 
“Snow Queen,” New Tuberous Begonia ‘‘ Begonia robusta perfecta 
rosea, Lobelia cardinalis, Salvia farinacea, the finest red and 
blue flowers in cultivation, each 6d. per packet. 
HE best Strains of Asters, Stocks, Balsams, 
Carnations, Primulas, Calceolarias, Cinerarias. Tuberous Be- 
gonia Seed from the finest collections in Europe. 
ILES’ HYBRID SPIRAL MIGNONETTE. 


—A grand acquisition, Seed, 6d. per packet. 


UBEROUS BEGONIA SEED, in separate 


colours (crimson, red, scarlet, cerise, rose, magenta, bronze, 
buft, copper, orange), 1s. per packet, 5 packets for 4s. Primrose, 
yellow and white. ls. 6d.; the 3 for 4s.; mixed seed, ls. and 1s. 6d. 
per packet. Sow in January and February for a grand early summer 
display. 
NACOTIANS LONGIFLORA, a deliciously 

fragrant plant with pure white flowers; one will scent a 
whole house; easily cultivated; almosta perpetual bloomer, seed, 
7d. and 1s. per packet, with directions. Sow now. 


HRISTMAS ROSES, showing bloom specially 
grown for late flowering. Plant now to secure an abund- 
ance of white flowers next Christmas. Strong roots, 7d. each ; 
six for 2s. Gd.; twelve for 4s. 6d, 
(GIBBS & COMPANY, Nurserymen, Deben 
Valley Nurseries, Woodbridge, Suffolk. .0.0. with order. 
All carriage free. 


er  S 
: 
ICKLEY’S PATENT HORIZONTAL SASH- 
BARS.—With these bars anamateur can casily make a green- 
house superior to any other plan.—For Descriptive Price List, 
&c., apply 7, Thorp Street, Birmingham. 


if CG. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
» SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE ROOMS, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Established 1760. Sales 
by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues on application or post free 


EAN-TO GREENHOUSES, 10 ft. long, by 

8 ft. wide, £7 10s.; 12 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, £5 lis. Fitted 

with door, top and bottom ventilators, necessary fasteners. spouts, 

2Ql-oz. glass, putty, painted one coat, and carriage paid to any 

station in England.—A. P. JOHNSON, Greenhouse Builder, Wil- 
mington, Hull. 


T° BE SOLD a few GOLD WATCHES, by 


the renowned McCABE, whose celebrated mauufacture re- 
cently and finally ceased. Other eminent makers are also represented 
in the large Stock of Gold and Silver Watches at WALES & 
McCULLOCH’S, 22, Ludgate Hill, aud 56,“Cheapside, E.C.; all such 
instruments being warranted genuine, perfect in condition, and at 
about half ORIGINAL cost. 


ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
Raffia, &c, None cheaper.—WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E.C. 


WANED. by a respectable man, unmarried, 


a situation as gardener, single-handed ; well experienced ; 
good character.—Address, THE GARDENER, Beach House, Seaton, 


Devon. 
GARDENING GUIDE BY HOOPER, finest 
Perfect in information 


work in our language for amateurs. 
fully illustrated. Price 2s. 6d., postage 5d.—-HOOPER & CO. 
Covent Garden, London, and all booksellers. 


(OCOA-NUT HIBRE REFUSE, best quality.— 

1g. per 4-bushe! bag, 30 bags 18s., 15 bags 10s. (bags included), 
truckload (250 bushels), free to rail, 21s —Orders to A. Fovunon, 32, 
St. Mary Axe. 


TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER FOR 


FUMIGATING.— Buy of the maker direct. Cheapest and 
best in the market. Cloth, 8d. per 1lb:, 28 lb., 188. Paper, 7d. per 
lb.; 281b.,16s. Best Roll, 9d. perlb.—J. DENYN, 73, Rendlesham 
Road, Clapton, London. 


FEATHER HOSE (Second-Hand); 4000 feet 


for SALE. 1} in. diameter, price 1s. per ft.,in any quantity.— 
MERRY WEATHER & SONS, 68, Long Acre, London. 


FIRE ENGINES and PORTABLE PUMPS 


(Second-Hand) for SALE very cheap; suitable for watering 
purposes or supplying reservoirs. tanks, &c., as well as for fire 
extinguishing.—Apply, MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 63, Long 
Acre, London. 


HE NEW GARDEN HOSE.—Made upon 
the pringiple of the New Fire Hose used by Capt. Shaw, C.B., 
Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. There are twelve reasons 
why itis better than any rubber o rfabric hose, and not the least 
important ones are—Ist, it is much cheaper; 2nd, it is by far more 
durable. MERRY WEATHER & SONS, Manufacturers, 63, Long 
Acre, London. Works—Greenwich. Private customers supplied at 
trade list prices ; sample free, 
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New, Rare, and Choice Plants 
EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 


if H. LEY, having a large, healthy, and 
« well-grown Stock of the tullowing beautiful plants, will send 
them (carefully and perfectly packed) on receipt of P.0O.0. No 
charge for packing, mats, or hamper if cash is sent in adyance. 
Half or quarter dozens at same rates. Many plants are now offered at 
less than a quarter the prices of London firms, or of those who pro- 
fess to be co-operative. See Catalogue! Inspection requested! 
Hundreds of Testimonialsto the value of well and quickly-grown 
plants as compared with those kept in stock for years (the case 
in most nurseries) can be seen from the gardens of most of the 
Nobility and Gentlemen Amateurs in Great Britain. 

s. d. 

12 Adiantum cardiochlenum. This rare and most beautiful 

Maidenhair has been, raised from spores for the first 


time; good plants o* oss + .- . «» 12 0 
12 Adiantum farleyense, strong plants, single crowns; ra- 
pidly make specimens. . oe o. oe o « 12 0 
12 Adiantum concinnum, alovely Fern .. a. ois oe mes 0 
12 Pteris tricolor, beautifully variegated vs ae ve aee 
12 Blechnum corcoyadense, extra strong, 4-in. pots .. oon eee 
12 New and Rare Ferns, twelve distinct sorts (catalogue 
prices, 36s.) 49. . ° o. ee ve wae ae 
12 Azalea indica, new and distinct sorts, full of buds a 7183'S 
12 Palms, handsome specimens, 1 ft. to 3 ft., in 5-in. pots; 
six pairs .. o6 40 o o a ote wre FLOOD. 
12 Eucharis amazonica,, ae oe ee 22 O8:, Lom, OF Bat Up 
12 Orchids, choice sorts, flowering plants os on os wl 
12 Carnations, pure white, strong .. ay a oe ey el) 
12 5 choice mixed sorts .. ee oe oe orp to 8G 
12 Primula japonica and varieties of amoena oe a aD 
12 Ferns for decoration or cutting se ss oo came 0) 
12 Cyclamens, fine strain, full of buds and flowers .. om 2S. 10 
12 Tea Roses, strong, in pots oe ee Hc] A oe 25°10 
12 Rose Maréchal Niel (small on own reots) .. os « 6 0 
12 British and Hardy Ferns, distinct ve ee oe en NO 
12 Stove Plants (ornamental foliage and flowering) .. 6s. & 12 0 
12 Lilium longiflorum, fine bulbs of this beautiful 
white Lily.. << os ee .- oe +. 56, ClO 
12 Lilium candidum, large bulbs .,. oe oe or » =O 
12 +, auratum “3 as oe ee on »e 12.0 
12 “4 dayuricum si o o oe oe aot OO 
12 - a7 splendens ,, oe oe o e se tee 
*12 sf Martagon ei ee o° oe oe es 96.0 
12 » Dyrenaicum (rare) ,, al oe on «- eo 12 YO 
12 »  Thunherrianumaureum, large bulbs o- ot 6x0 
12 orymbife ‘um album on we oo, 12.0 
lz a puipou.uin (scarlet rare} on .- - oe ek 10) 
lz * chalcedonicum florepiena.. OF at otak oO 
12 a5 roseum speciosissimum +s 2 oe wor LE 10 
12 ie », punctatum oe oe or o “. 12 0 
12 “5 tigrinum flore plena_ .. oe of AS ee 98 “OD 
12 Pyrethrums for spring flower, named sorts .- a as, 2.608 
12 Anemones, large white, hardy, strong A aye oo 9 Br OQ 
12 Gardenias, strong young plants.. os a oe nah det ald 
12 Mosses,four new and scarce sorts ay oe me Jat yO 
12 Palms, healthy young plants, distinct ae we 6.10 
12 Gold and Silver Feras oe oe oe oe 4 0 


*12 Begoniatuberosa .. a o» o 6s. and 1 
12 Spring Flowers, to force, hardy on 


12 Climbers, hardy, for garden, strong .. oe - od 


Sweet 
eococeo 


12 Alocasias, six sorts (Lowi, gigantea, &c., &¢.) eh 2 
12 Draczenas, new and yaluable sorts ais we ‘ a 5 
12 Camellias, full of buds, choice .. ee ae oe 21 DO 


*12 Gloxinias, newest and finest sorts to name .. .. 68.and12 0 
*12 Caladiums, fine strong roots ate 5 .. 68.and12 0 

Those marked *, being now dormant, can be sent free by post. 

Extra plants in all Orders gratis to compensate for carriage On £5 
Orders collections to value of 10s. can be selected by Purchasers and will 
be included gratis. 

The Nursery is three minutes’ walk from West Croydon station 
and ten minutes from East and New Croydon,on L, b.&8. BH. R. 
Cabs at all stations. 

JOHN H. LEY, Royal Nursery, London Road, Croyden. 


Rare Seeds of Perennials, Biennials, and Annuals and 
Vegetable Seeds for Season 1881, 


HARTLAND ’S 


“<Qld Established’’ Seed Warehouse, 


24, PATRICK ST., CORE. 
CATALOGUES for 1881 POST FREE. 


All Flower Seeds Post Free for Stamps. 
EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

‘“‘ The Primula seed sent last year, 1879, was very good in quantity 
and quality. I never had better. Send me another packet.”’—A. Rk, 
HUNT, Esq., Southerwood, Torquay, England. 

“ T haye noticed seeds in your catalogue not seen in any list at this 
side of the channel, and enclose cheque for the things as marked. 
J am exceedingly fond of hardy perennials.’’—J, T. FORMAN, Esa., 
Bramcote, Nottingham, England, Feb. 24, 1880. 


Wm. BAYLOR HARTLAND, Proprietor. 


rPoBacco PAPER and TOBACCO ROPE for 


Fumigating.—For prices and samples apply to J. and E 
KENNEDY, Tobacco Works, Amiens Street, Dublin. 


IMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, OR 

NATURAL AIR PURIFIER.—A fragrant powder producing, 

by simple slow evaporation in dwellings or places of public resort, 

the balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the Pine and 
Eucalyptus forests. It is the most effective and only agreeable dis 











infectant. Price 1s.; by post for 15 stamps.—EuGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer, 96, Strand 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, 
London. 





ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by many of 


the leading gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, 
thrips, green fly, and other blight, in solutions of fromi to 2 oz. to 
the gallon of soft water, and of from 4 to 160%. ag a winter dressing 
for Vines and fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intenaed 
to supersede it. Sold retail by seedsmen, in boxes ls., 3s., and 10s. tid 


ISHURSTINE preserves Gardeners’ Boots, 


keeps feet dry, 1s periect Dubbin. In boxes, 6d. and Is. each 
Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle Company (Limited). 


MERICAN BLIGHT on APPLE TREES 


CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s brush on Gishurst 
Compound and working the lather into the infected part. 


cocesNur FIBRE REFUSE, by Chubb’s 


Patent Process, as supplied to all the Royal Gardens and Prin- 
cipal Nurseries of Europe. Useful at all seasons. Invaluable for 
Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, Bedding-out 
Plants &¢. Destroys all Slugs and Insects. Sacks, ls. each; 15 
sacks, 12s. ; 80 sacks, 20s. (all sacks included). Van-load at works, 
4s.; ditto, delivered within five miles, 10s.; Truck-load (equal to 
about 300 bushels when dry), free on rail, 25s. Terms, strictly cash 
with order. ‘To obtain the genuine article, buy direct from the 
Manufacturers, CHUBB, ROUND, & CO., Fibre Works, West 
Ferry Road, Millwall, London, EB. 


= ; 
GARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 80s. Light 
Brown Fibrous Peat—ds. 6d. per sack, 5 sacke 25s., 12 for 45s.,0r 863. 
perton. Black Fibrous Peat—os. per sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., 
or 34s. per ton; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—1ls. 9d. per 
bushel, 158. half-ton, 26s, per ton; inl ewt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—lis. per bushel. Sphag- 
num Moss—8s.6d. persack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, 
Yobacco Clothand Paper, Russian Mais, &c. Write for free Price 
List—A. G. SMYTH, 17a, Coal Yard, Drury ,Lane (late of Castle 
Street, Long Acre). 


THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN has beau- 

tifully-engraved figures of all the important types of hardy 
plants useful inobtaining picturesque effects in thegarden. Price 5s. 
ses onl Office, 37, Southampton Street; and through all book- 
sellers. 
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GARDEN NUISANCES, 
FREQUENT discussions have taken place in GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED on the above subject, but 
I have not found that anybody has discovered 
the perfect cure for any of them. Perhaps the 
experience of an old gardener may be of further 
use. ‘The remedies given are what I now always 
adopt when patience is severely tried, and mea- 
sures of some kind mustbe taken, We will 
begin with 

Cats, and their mischief of rolling upon 
favourite plants and scratching holes. There is 
no use whatever in destroying them ; apart from 
its being an unjustifiable and cruel act, either 
to kill or trap them, it is useless, because others 
will be sure to take their place ; noris there any 
oceasion to banish them altogether, as if they 
cannot roll or scratch up a plant, any number 
of cats might be in a garden without injury. 
Most people who have gardens know the plants 
which cats delight to roll upon, but they will 
go to any newly planted subjects, as Pansies, 
&c., because the ground is loosened and makes 
scratching easier tothem. Therefore, when any 
choice plant is bedded out, cut a few sticks 8 in. 
or 1 ft. in length and thrust them firmly in 
round the plant, allowing the pointed ends to 
stand outwards, five or six such sticks will se- 
cure any plant from further molestation. I al- 
ways keep my old Raspberry canes for this pur- 
pose. If cats have only one or two places of 
entrance toa garden, and that from walls or 
other projections, a great deterrent is coal gas 
tar liberally painted about ; they have a great 
dislike to ,it, but it requires renewal when 
dry. 

Caterpillars generally are not so effectu- 
ally prevented ; but the best cure issoot. If 
this is thrown about Currant or Gooseberry 
bushes about this time of the year, one or two 
dressings will suffice ; it will be found to destroy 
them altogether, and if it is lightly dusted over 
Cabbages in summer, with a large tin having 
holes at the top, it will be very effective. 

Slugs.—To destroy these is a far more diffi- 
cultmatter, and I confess, although Ihave adopted 
the following treatment for them, that it is an 
incurable evil, but can be mitigated to some ex- 
tent. The first procedure is in winter, at that 
time during frost. Turn over the frosty surface, 
that is, turn the frozen surface downwards ; it 
can easily be done with a stout fork ; apply soot 
then over the surface. In spring, dress the sur- 
face and about the plants with lime and sand, 
distributed with a canister and holes as before. 
In summer when the leafage of beds is too thick 
to apply these dressings, which are also un- 
sightly, clear lime water is the best of all, but 
the lime must be fresh and allowed to settle be- 
fore use. It may be used with a watering-pot 
and will neither disfigtre nor injure anything ; if 
done twice a week in the evening, it will be al- 
most a cure for these miserable pests. 


Wireworm is a still more. difficult .sub- 
ject to treat of. I can state confidently, how- 
ever, that guano kills them; fortunately, they 
are not found in any ground that has been cul- 
tivated for some years. All gardens recovered 
from waste land are fullof them. If such gar- 
dens are well dressed with guano they will soon 
disappear. In potting loam it is very common, 
When I get this from a forest in the neighbour- 
hood, I always water it well with strong guano 
water besides searching for these ruthless des- 
troyers; and fortunately they are easily seen 
from their bright yellow colour. W tbe 

Dorset. 








GARDENING FAILURES. 

First, let ‘‘ Disappointment” (p. 533) obtain 
all the back numbers of GARDENING from 
October 23 last, and carefully read therein the 
articles on ‘Town Gardening. They were 
written expressly to meet such difficulties as 
his. Outdoor plants have already been treated 
of, and the management of window and green- 
house plants will be given in future numbers. 
He may rely implicitly upon all the instructions 
given in these papers. The varieties of plants 
recommended are the result of a long expe- 
rience in a much worse locality than Camber- 
well. 

In the meantime, here are a few hints. Is 
‘«Disappointment’s” garden too shady? As 
that would account for a paucity of bloom. If 
enjoying a fair amount of sun the soil may be 
wrong in some way. If this is too poor, manure 
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it well with rotten, not fresh, manure ; if too 
wet, drain it; if too dry, renovate it. As for 
sparrows, there is nothing like strong black 
cotton, stretched a few inches above the things 
to be protected ; the birds cannot sce this, and 
it entangles and alarms them, Then remember 
that Camberwell is not like Kent or Sussex, or 
any open country place ; there all you have to 
dois to plant things. They are sure to grow ; but 
in town and suburbs you must make them grow 
by constant care, Geraniums ought to do well ; 
their running to leaf to such an extent suggests 
too rich a soil. Try sinking the plants (in 5-in. 
pots) in the soil. For suitable annuals, &c., 
see the lists given in the number for November 
20 of last year. Corn-flowers, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Mignonette, and Indian Pinks could 
scarcely fail in any case. 

Regarding the greenhouse, the air within it 
has evidently been allowed to become too dry 
and parching. If ‘‘ Disappointment” really 
wants to succeed, and have flowers in winter, 
let him discard the hot-air arrangement, and 
have hot-water pipes fitted, heated by a slow 
combustion boiler, which he will find far more 
satisfactory and economical, and far less trouble 
than anything else. Keep the atmosphere 
moderately moist by sprinkling the floor, paths, 
&c., not the pipes or plants (or these last but 
seldom). 602% is too high; 50° or 52% by night, 
552° on a dull day, 60° or more on a sunny one, 
is plenty at this time of year, and will produce 
plenty of flowers, with care in watering. You 
cannot grow Heaths in Camberwell, and I 
would say, stick to Geraniums and such com- 
paratively hardy things until the first principles 
of success have been mastered, and do not 
attempt Camellias, &c. ; above all, keep every- 
thing perfectly clean from both insects and 
dust. 

As it may be some time before the lists of 
greenhouse plants appear in GARDENING, I may 
mention a few things that would do well with 
ordinary care. Those marked with an asterisk 
need more attention than the others. 


. . - | 
Geraniums (flowering zonals, not bi or tri- | 


colors) ; Pelargoniums, show and fancy ; 
Calceolarias, shrubby ; ditto, *herbaceous ; 
Campanulas ; *Cinerarias ; Primulas ; Petunias ; 
Plumbago capensis ; Hyacinths; Tulips, &c. ; 
Fuchsias,—get Mrs. Marshall, Sedan, Try Me 
O! and Wave of Life to begin with; Ferns, 
such as the varieties of Asplenium and Pteris, 
Mimulus, Balsams, Myrtles, Ficus, and a few 
Genistas. You can scarcely go wrong with 
these. 

If still at fault, I can give still farther direc- 
tions, but a few more particulars would be 
needed. Bon Gem kve 


a 





Ridging Ground in Winter.—There is 
no method which more effectually brings gar- 
den soil into a healthy state than laying it up 
in ridges during the winter season. This 
system possesses a two-fold advantage, inasmuch 
as when the planting season arrives, itis known 
to be in a sweet condition; and by readily 
throwing off the superfluous moisture it is more 
easily brought into working order. On soils of 
a stiff, tenacious character, ridging is indispens- 
able, but it may be safely affirmed that all 
kinds of soils would be much benefited thereby. 
If a very neat and trim appearance is indispens- 
able, then in most cases 1 would prefer to 
merely clear the ground and let it lay untouched 
until the beginning of March. Freshly dug 
ground would appear to retain an undue amount 
of water, which has the effect of rendering it 
pasty and sour. This more especially applies 
to rich alluvial soils, and I have often noticed 
that where the surface has been left untouched, 
and even covered with weeds, the soil will, 
when dug in the spring, appear much more 
mellow and be in far better working order 
than that which has been carefully dug over. 
I would therefore recommend either throwing 
up fallow ground into rough ridges (the 
rougher the better), or letting it alone alto- 
gether, Simply digging I consider a mistake, 
and whoever desires to ensure neatness thereby 
must expect that he will experience a great 
amount of labour to bring the soil into that 
sweet, friable state which in vegetable culture is 


{ 


the very mainspring of success.—H. C. 5. 


Raising Small Seeds.—Small seeds, 
such as those of Lobelia, Begonia, Xc., occasion- 
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ally present, especially to the amateur, consi- 
derable difficulty in inducing them to germinate. 
This arises from the fact that, while it does not 
do to cover such seeds with soil, a very small 
amount of surface dryness is sufficient, when the 
seeds are swelling, to destroy them altogether. 
Covering the pots with Moss or sheets of glass 
is occasionally recommended ; but both tend to 
draw up the seedlings, and not unfrequently 
cause them to damp off. Such being the case, 
I submit the following plan, with which I have 
been very successful in raising hybrid Begonias, 
whose seed is very smallindeed. In most plant 
houses may be found pots surfaced with a deli- 
cate growth of Moss, varying from the condi- 
tion of a green felt to fully-developed Moss, 
On this sow the seeds. The Moss maintains a 
genial moisture, while its fibres retain among 
them the tiny seeds and prevent them from _be- 
ing washed down into the soil and lost. A 
piece of turf (peat) kept close and moist under a 
bell-glass also answers the purpose, but air must 
be freely and judiciously admitted as soon as 
the seeds are up.—G. P. 








SUBSTITUTE FOR PEA STICKS. 
THINKING that the plan which I have adopted 
(I may say invented) for the support of 
my Peas, and which I have _ satisfac- 
torily and practically tested for two sum- 
mers, may be of use to many readers 
of GARDENING who have difficulty in procur- 
ing sticks, I beg herewith to give an account 
of my system with diagram of the same. 

For early Peas, such as Emerald Gem and 
Ringleader, &c., the standards are 3 nice oe 
height out of the ground from E to F; 7 in. 
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between G and H, and 114 in. between I and 
J. For taller-growing and more branching 
kinds I use standards proportionately larger in 
every way—i.e., for Veitch’s Perfection and 
Dr. McLean. My standards are 4 ft, in height, 
9 in. between G and H, and 15 in. between 
I and J, and these widths between the uprights 
would be sufficient for a 5-ft. Pea. I make my 
own standards, which any one who can use a 
hammer and saw can also do. The wood is of 
red deal, 14 in. by 14 in.; the nails are called 
2-in. galvanised iron clouts, and have good large 
heads which are quite necessary. The bottom 
nail is 3in. from the surface of the ground, the 
second 3} in., the third 44 in., and so on, the 
space between each increasing as we advance 
towards the top. I use ‘‘tarred band” nearly 
as thick as an ordinary penholder. Two strong 
pegs and straining cords, one at each end 
standard, are quite indispensable, as the band 
shrinks with the wet, and in so doing would 
pull the whole fabric down. Pieces of board 
the width of the standard are placed under the 
bottom bars of the end standards to prevent 
over sinking. The supports are fixed about 
7 ft. or 8 ft. apart ; a loop is then made on the 
end of the band and slipped over the bottom 
nail, and you proceed to walk up and down each 
side of the row, giving a turn round each nail 
as you come atit. The operation is simple and 
expeditious, and you may string as few rows as 
you think proper, or you may continue and 
complete the stringing. With care the mate- 
rials will last for years. EBORACENSIS, 
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EVENING PRIMROSES. 
(GNOTHERAS. ) 
Ir would be better were a more fitting designa- 
tion found for a portion of this fine family of 
hardy perennials, which can scarcely be termed 
as of the evening, seeing that they expand in 
the full blaze of the sun and close again at dewy 
eve. The Evening Primroses are distinguished 
by large bright yellow or white flowers, which 
in many of the species are so freely and continu- 
ously produced as to render them of great value 
for the summer decoration of the outdoor garden. 
The Missouri Evening Primrose ((nothera 
missouriensis) is often employed as a bedder, 
its blooms being of large dimensions, and the 
habit of the plant dwarf and spreading, thus 
rendering it suitable for beds on lawns or for 
associating with other dwarf-growing subjects. 
This species demands for its well-being a warm, 
well-drained soil, growing with great freedom 
when thus situated, and not needing the slight- 
est protection in winter. When, however, the 
grower may have to contend with a cold, 
moisture-holding soil, he will find it imperative 
to take some precautionary measures at the com- 





mencement of the winter months, The best way | 








Missouri Evening Primrose ((Enothera 
missouriensis). 
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Lamarck’s Evening Primrose 
((k, Lamarckiana). 


to treat this plant is to take off some cuttings 
during the summer months, which strike freely 
if inserted in sandy soil in a sunny situation, 
The soil should be thoroughly pulverised by 
turning it up roughly some time previous to 
putting in the cuttings, and should be well 
stirred with a fork and every lump broken. Then, 
having raked the surface and made it smooth 
and even, draw some shallow drills say3 in. deep, 
and nearly fill them with fine sandy mould. 
Press this fine compost firmly down and insert 
the cuttings therein, giving them a good watering 
to settle the soil well around them. Should 
the weather prove very hot and dry, stick ina 
few branches of evergreens in such a manner 
that the cuttings are shaded during the hottest 
portion of the day. Otherwise as little shade 
a3 possible should be given, for this (inothera 
is of rather succulent nature, and enjoys the 
full blaze of the sun. If a cold frame is at 
liberty the young plants may be taken up in 
the autumn and laid in in some light soil, 
where not only will their safety be secured, 
but they will make throughout the winter a 
large amount of fibre, and will be in prime order 
for planting out in the spring. Young plants 





thus treated will generally give more satis- 
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faction than stools which may have passed the 
winter in the open ground, for the flowers, if 
not produced in greater profusion, will be in- 
dividually much finer. 


Where the accommodation of a glass roof 
cannot well be accorded them, their safety will 
be assured by bending some Hazel rods over 
them and covering during periods of inclement 
weather with a mat or two; or, in the case of 
isolated stools, the crowns may be covered with 
Cocoa-nut fibre, ashes, or some kind of litter, 
or, better still, a large flower-pot or cloche. It 
is when the ground has become soddened with 
cain or snow and severe frost sets in that this, 
as well as many other so-called hardy plants 
are liable to receive an irremediable injury. 
If the plant is not killed outright its vitality is so 
sapped, that when the growing time comes there 
is an almost entire absence of that luxuriant 
vigour which characterises this species when the 
functions are in an active, healthy state. Where 
the natural staple is of a free, warm, sandy 
nature there is no need to take any of these 
precautions, as the roots and crowns will remain 
in a perfectly healthy state throughout the year, 
quite unaffected by extremes of wet or frost. 
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Large-flowered Evening Primrose 
(CE. grandiflora). 











Drummond’s Evening Primrose 
(Gi. Drummondi). 


There could scarcely have been a more trying 
winter than that of 1879-80 for plants of such a 


nature as this one, but in spite of the 
unusual severity of the weather, extend- 
Ing, as it did, over so long a_ period, 


I did not perceive that a single plant 
suffered any diminution of vigour where the 
natural staple was light and well drained. This 
proves that this Evening Primrose is perfectly 
hardy providing that excess of moisture can be 
guarded against, but where any doubt’upon the 
point exists it will be better to adopt the 
means above suggested, and which the writer 
has proved to ensure the very best results being 
obtained from this extremely gay perennial. 
A species which offers a decided contrast to the 
Missouri is Fraser’s Evening Primrose. This 
kind throws up a number of erect, somewhat 
rigid stems, some 18 in. high, terminating in 
dense clusters of large yellow flowers, which are 
produced continuously for several months. This 
Species, 1ncommon with some other nearly allied 
to it, possesses points of beauty not always 
noticeable at the first glance. The contrast 
between the rich golden hue of the flowers, the 
beautiful green glossy foliage, and the rich warm 
brown of the flower stock is very pleasing, and 
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affords a harmonious combination of colour but 
rarely met with in flowering plants. 


Fraser’s Ginothera is a hardy kind, perhaps 
the hardiest of the genus, for ] have known it 
to live and thrive under circumstances which 
must have proved disastrous to the major por- 
tion of this family. I would, therefore, recom- 
mend this species to the notice of all plant 
lovers as being calculated to give a large 
amount of pleasure for a very small amount of 
labour and expense. As a complete contrast 
to the foregoing, I would take either taraxaci- 
folia or marginata, che latter a lovely kind, 
and worthy of a place in the most choice collec- 
tion of hardy perennials. Other yellow-flowered 
kinds consist of riparia, a species much re- 
sembling Fraseri, but less vigorous ; serotina, 
and Youngi. In all cases, and wherever these 
Evening Primroses may be grown, it should be 
remembered that they, being profuse and con- 
tinuous flowerers, demand a rich, free, deep 
soil, where during the hot and trying months 
of July and August they may find, just when 
there is the greatest strain upon them, an 
ample store of food and moisture. Upon the 
previous careful and thorough preparation of 





Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose 
(CE, taraxacifolia). 
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Handsome Evening Primrose 
(&, speciosa), 


the soil depends the enjoyment derivable from 
this fine, but, I may say, much neglected family 
of hardy perennials. An impoverished, sour, 
or clogged soil, in which the roots cannot 
travel freely or exist in comfort throughout the 
year, can only be productive of disappointment. 
Dig deeply, expose the top spit to sun and air, 
add light soil where such is seen to be neces- 
sary, manure well where there appears to be a 
lack of nourishment, and you will get for some 
months in the year a fine display of beautiful 
flowers, J.C. B 
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Phlox Drummondi grandiflora.— 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and usefulness 
of this Phlox, either as a border plant or for 
bedding purposes, and it is also invaluable for 
furnishing cut flowers. Its colours, which are 
varied and brilliant, are far superior to those of 
the older varieties, and they are notinjured by 
bad weather or frost like those of many other 
flowers, Although this Phlox is generally treated 
as an annual, it strikes freely from cuttings in 
autumn; these come in usefully for pot 
culture and early spring bleom in the conserva- 
tory or greenhouse, Seed should be sown in 
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February or March, and the plants be grown on 
for planting out early in May or June.—W. D. 


A Few Words on the Mesembry- 
anthemum.—The Mesembryanthemum is 
classed among greenhouse succulent plants, but 
to see some of the most hardy sorts growing 
out-of-doors all the year round at Scilly and 
in Cornwall, one might be apt to think that 
the above-mentioned places were their real 
native lands. But when we investigate the 
matter more fully and find that a great many 
of them come from the Cape of Good Hope and 
such like places, it is rather startling. At the 
islands of Scilly in the month of May the 
rockery isall ablaze with these beautiful flowers, 
and isoneof the best sightsto be seen of its kind. 
The Mesembryanthemum is one of the finest 
families of plants one could put in a rockery. 
Some of them are very rank growers, covering 
in a comparatively short space of time a large 
space of ground. But this is a very good fault 
if it can be so called, because in the month of 
May they can be easily cut back to the re- 
quired size without injury to the plant. They 
are also very suitable for hedges or walls, look- 
ing green in the winter, when almost all other 
plants are bare, and gay and brilliant in the 
summer. Indeed, as I have said before, noth- 
ing is more suitable for a rockery than this 
kind of plant, its mass of flowers looking so 
brilliant and dazzling in the summer, and its 
green, fleshy leaves in the winter. All the 
sorts may be had from seed, and most of them 
by cuttings about May, dried at the base 
before inserting them,in sandy soil, peat, loam, 
lime rubbish, and old cow manure well drained. 
Seeds should be sown in a hotbed, and the 
plants be gradually hardened off before being 
planted out.—H. Roserts, Gulval. 


Planting Ixias, Sparaxis, &c.—Now 
is the time to plant Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianas, 
and similar Cape bulbs, which, unless planted 
early, do not bloom in such perfection as they 
otherwise would do. They should be planted 
in rows across 4-ft. beds, 2in. deep. Dig up 
the soil in the beds loosely, and on no conditions 
trample on it, and some rough sand should be 
strewed 1n the notches under and over the bulbs 
at planting time. The sand is not only bene- 
ficiai to the bulbs, but it is also useful in show- 
ing where they are at lifting time, when, from 
being so small, they are otherwise often over- 
looked. Of course the ground should be in 
workable condition, not frozen or full of snow. 





VEGETABLES. 
HOW TO GROW GOOD RADISHES. 


Iv is necessary that some pains should be 
taken to insure a free and moist root-run in well 
enriched ground if Radishes are to be grown in 
perfection. Itis often customary to sow them 
and other salading indiscriminately in any piece 
of ground which may happen to be in readiness 
or become vacant. ‘his is, however, a mistake, 
as the soil, from being partly exhausted by a 
previous crop, and perhaps become somewhat 
lumpy and sour, is in a very unfit state for the 
reception of the seed. It would be much better 
if, at the close of the year, aspot of ground were 
selected aud retained for this purpose alone 
during the ensuing summer, It could then 
receive careful preparation, and would be always 
in readiness. This latter point is not the least 
advantage which would accrue to the grower 
from an early preparation of the soil,as a break in 
thesupply willsometimesoccur through not being 
able to sow in time. The most suitable soil for the 
Radish is that which can at.any time be easily 
and freely worked with the fork. A light and 
somewhat sandy soil, thathas been well enriched 
with rotten manure, will best promote the free 
root action which it is so necessary to secure, 
and without which tender and well-flavoured 
Radishes cannot be grown. If the soil should 
therefore be as above described, it will be easily 
sweetened and pulverised by well stirring it with 
a fork ; it will then only be necessary to afford 
a liberal supply of nutriment during the grow- 
ing season. This is best accomplished by work- 
ing in a good portion of thoroughly decomposed 
manure ; that which has been used for hotbeds, 
and which has been turned over several times, 
is admirably suited for the purpose. Lacking 
this, short stable manure may be employed, re- 














moving the straw thoroughly, breaking all 
to at least the depth 


lumps, and working it in ; 
of 1 ft. Should the soil be of a stiff, tenacious 
character, add a good portion of leaf-mould, 
wood ashes, or any light material which may 
be obtainable. During the winter the ground 
should be ridged up, and should remain in that 
condition till February, when manure should be 
added, and it should then be half trenched, 
burying the top 6 in., and bringing about the 
same quantity up in its place. This should be 
laid up as roughly as possible, in order that it 
may become thoroughly sweetened by the time 
when it is required for use. Manure may again 
be added at discretion. A good depth of free, 
well-prepared soil will thus be secured, and the 
extra pains bestowed on its preparation will not 
be regretted, especially if a hot summer ensue. 
In shallow or unsuitable soils, afew days’ hot 
sun burns up the fibres, and watering is almost 


useless. This is mainly the cause why hard, 
dry, sticky Radishes are more the rule than the 
exception. Wherea good deep root-run is pro- 
vided, water may be given with beneficial effect, 
and a good soaking now and then will suffice to 
keep the plants growing without check, It is 
from the beginning of June onwards up to the 
end of August that the greatest difficulty is 
experienced. It is, however, comparatively easy 
to have good tender Radishes at any time, pro- 
vided the requisite precautions have been taken 
to promote free root action. Frequent sowing 
is, of course, indispensable, and this operation 
must be so conducted as to preclude the possi- 
bility of failure in germination. If the weather 
be hot and parching, the best way is to well 
water the ground at night, and early in the 
morning sow the seed thereon, which should 
have been previously soaked for twenty-four 
hours and mixed with sand, to admit of its 
better distribution, Cover with some light soil, 
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drills about 9 in. apart. 
sowing in beds is, however, rather the best, as 
the Radishes can there be more easily drawn 
when fit for use. W 


be sown about the end of February or the be- 











Common Evening Primrose (Gnothera biennis 
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which should be firmly pressed down, and then 
lay some boughs or old Pea-sticks over the bed. 
Quick and free germination will thus be secured, 
If sown broadcast, 4-ft. beds are the most con- 
venient size, as the plants can then be easily 
thinned and weeded ; or they may be sown in 
Of the two methods 








How to Grow Parsley.—Parsley should 


ginning of March on well pulverised land in 
drills 1 in. deep and 1 ft. apart, It may either 
form an edging to another crop or occupy a bed 
or patch by itself. When large enongh, thin 
out the plants to4 in. apart. Another small 
sowing should be made about the beginning of 
July, and be 
thinned out and 
treated the same 
as the early-sown 
lot. Parsley sown 
early, and re- 
quired to be ga- 
thered of a mo- 
derate size, be- 
comes pretty well 
exhausted by the 
following spring, 
and hardly any 
precaution will 
prevent it rush- 
ing into flower 
before the new 
crop may be con- 
sidered fit for 
gathering.. But 
the crop from a 
midsummer or 
July sowing 
comes in at a sea- 
son when every- 
thing is full of 
growth, and has 
a chance to get 
thoroughly esta- 
blished, and this 
is one advantage 
in favour of the 


permanency of 
the plant. An- 
other and the 


main reason that 
may be advanced 
in favour of this 
time for sowing 
is, the plants 
have not the 
same tendency to 
flower and seed 
he following 
sesaon, Any one 
who has hitherto 
depended upon 
the early spring 
sowing, and has 
found a_ diffi- 
eulty in making 
the two crops 
meet, should 
try this plan. 
Strictly speak 
ing, Parsley is 
a biennial, and 
if sown after midsummer, its season of flower- 
ing will be proportionately late ; and this is 
a great advantage when plants are grown for 
their foliage alone. Some means of sheltering 
the crop should be devised and prepared before 
bad weather sets in. Straw hurdles or forked 
sticks may be ylaced round the bed on which 
other pieces are placed, when the whole may be 
lightly covered with Fern or dry straw.—H. 
Lettuces in Pots.—EKvery one would 
like a Lettuce at this season of the year, yet few 
people get them. It is, however, neither 
troublesome nor difficult, nor does it involve 
much extra expense, and where a large supply 
cf salading is required, the results obtained in 
this way are so certain, that the method should 
be adopted more often than it is. The plants 
will do very well in an orchard house, but of 
course will come on faster in a warm house, 
such as a Vinery or Peach house. Although 
they will stand a stong heat , frem 50°. to 60 
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suit them best, and, in fact, will give range | narily kept to at this time. Amongst them are | eighteen months, Cuttings can be got from any 
enough to show how accommodating they are. | the erect-growing varieties of E. hyacinthiflora, | established plants, selecting the strongest shoots 
When grown rapidly in a light house, they are | candidissima, carminata, and fulgens, In the that are not going to flower, which will be 
more tender and more delicate in flavour than | more bushy-habited kinds the white Lady Pan- easily discernible, putting three or four together 
when exposed to all the vicissitudes of tempera-|mure, Salmonia (salmon colour), and Sunset }in small pots in sandy soil and placing them 
ture and other unfavourable circumstances in | (fiery red), with others of intermediate shades, | anywhere where the temperature is a little 
the open air, no matter how sheltered and pro-| will, if accommodated with the little extra| above that of an ordinary greenhouse, but not 
teeted they may be. There is no fearof snails| warmth, open their flowers much freer than enclosed under a bell-glass or propagating frame, 
or slugs eating their hearts, and neither is it | when kept cool, and continue blooming for many which, in their case, 18 unnecessary, Moderate- 
necessary to smother them with lime or soot, in| weeks. They are much more generally useful | sized plants in from 8-in. to 10-in, pots are the 
order to keep these depredators at a distance. | than winter-flowering Heaths, on account of | most serviceable. Those that are intended for 
A 43-in, pot wil) hold a good large Lettuce, and | their being more easily kept in health, giving flowering the ensuing summer should now have 
a couple of hundred, more or legs, will not oc- greater diversity of colour, as well as brighter their shoots regulated with a few stakes and 
cupy much room. This number will furnish a|and more cheerful-looking blossoms, and better ties Just sufficient to keep them in an erect 
good manysalads. Tyingupfor blanching, as they adapted for cutting. With the erect-growing | position, 
become large enough, and supplying them with kinds especially sie necessary 8 se en Boronias.—B. Drummondi and B. pirinake 
water, are the chief operations required in con- piepen ne parse ing peniee ‘ rere ; ad will be now coming into flower, and will keep 
nection with the undertaking, _It is always ad-| quently, the whole of the shoots have to 2! on blooming through the winter and spring. 
visable to grow two or three kinds. The Tom| shortened back, and they may, where cut oie : : nadieral 
al : : 3 : B, elatior and B. megastigma, comparatively 
Thumb is a beautiful small Cabbage, and will] flowers are wanted in quantity, be so treated ue ‘ : B 1 
: 2 5 : ee. : new kinds, are both beautiful, and B. serru ata, 
come in before any other kind, The White| whilst in bloom. The bushy growers will also|).,..°.. : an a4 
: y : eae 5 later in its flowering, is most desirable on ac- 
Paris Cos or any good variety of it will come on | bear the knife freely. For the same reason . ve 1 : 
: pa a ty oe aii hosttati : ttine their | COUD* of its perfume ; a small plant in a 6-in. 
In succession, and the Dutch Cos may always be here Bee : be aa esitation in cutting their pot will agreeably scent a large house, If a few 
relied on to do well under any circumstances, shoots when in flower, of these plants are grown for interspersing about 
both indoors and outside. It will probably take Acacia armata and Drummondi-| the greenhouse or conservatory, their distinct 
longer to blanch, but will keep longer in that 








sph —If the plants have made their growth early in | drooping habit will do much to relieve the oyer- 
condition afterwards, —H., summer and are well ripened up, the tempera- | sameness of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and the 
FSS Se aS ture of the conservatory will bring them on into | like, If kept in a low temperature at this time 


bloom quickly, and the flowers will last longer | they are rather subject to mildew, but if accom- 
’ . 4 . . ° . : . 
THH COMING WEHEK’S WORE. than if developed in more heat. Both these | modated with 40° in the night and a rise of a 
Acacias, when they have attained anything near | few degrees in the daytime, they are not liable 
Extracts from a Garden Diary, the size required, will be benefited by three- |.to suffer in thig way. 

January 24.—Finishing the digging of vacantground | fourths of the current season’s growth being re- Chorozemas.—For a like purpose in giving 
making ready to sow a second piece of Broad Beans | duced, variety these will be found of very easy growth 
(Karly Long-pod); digging flower borders and among D I indi Phisvs tl} 1 dui f id Ble thar BaIG t 
standard Roses; sowing Dutch Turnips, Peas (com Japhne indica.—This is another plant | pro ucing for a considerable time their brillian 
sisting of Laxton’s Alpha, Little Gem, and Advancer), | which should find a place in every conservatory, | flowers in profusion, If a few varieties, such 
Epingcp peeweeh the Peas ; ctr Be aie peice: as its presence alone, without the aid of any | as C. cordatum splendens, C. varium Chandleri, 
arias; potting some young Vallotas; putting a few Meats ‘ Bae as - : a 
scented Verbenas into heat for cuttings: putting in Rea | Other sweet-scented flowers, is sufficient to keep | and C, varium nanum, are grown in moderate 


and Black Currant and Gooseberry cuttings ; planting | wp the most agreeable perfume. Both the white | sized pots, they will do good service through the 
Potatoes under south wall, and sowing a few Radishes | and the pink bloomed varieties deserve growing. | spring months. Their healthy green foliage is 
rapa BG te aan Their agreeable scent is frequently the cause of | little subject to the attacks of insects, except 
them in boxes in heat, so as to be able to divide them at | More of their flowers being cut than is consistent | red spider. These plants will bear keeping 
bedding-out time ; shifting herbaceous Calceolarias into | with the well-being of the plants, which cannot, cooler than the Boronias ; the small amount of 
good rough material ; cleaning scale off Camellias ;} bear much cutting, unless, in the case of indi- tying they need should now be done. 

making another frame ready for Carrots and Radishes ; - at wt = 5 

getting all Peach trees pruned that are under glass ; cut. vidual e Alaaeewe that wate lly strong, and ay Epiphyllums that have had their growth 
ting down the winter Heaths which have done blooming ; this matter the cultivator can always be guided well matured during the summer, by exposure 
to all the sun possible, should now be kept at 


finishing the pruning of wall and pillar Roses; also that by the condition of the plants. 
T “ a < 7 
Jan. 25.—Digging among Currant trees by walk sides: Oranges. -Where these are treated so as|the warmest end of the greenhouse with very 
sowing Cabbage Lettuces ; also Cauliflowers in frame; |t0 keep them in a healthy, vigorous, thriving | little water at the roots, only just enough to 
potting off late-struck Christine Pelargoniums ; also | condition, furnished with plenty of good deep | prevent them from shrivelling too much, for if, 
Vallotas, Amaryllis, and Eucharis ; putting one-year-old green-coloured foliage, they are amongst the] whilst subject to a somewhat low tempera- 
Vines into fruiting pots; putting in Bouvardia cuttings rye C : | 2 ie : 
and cutting down old plants ; putting in another crop of | St effective and useful subjects that can be ture, the soilin which the small amount of roots 
Rhubarb ; shifting Humeas ; putting all Fuchsias into | introduced into a conservatory, bearing fruit in they make exists is at all over moist, the fibres 
different stages of development for a great | will rot, to which cause may be often attributed 


heat; getting all Vines painted and tied down ; fumigat- 

ing Pelargoniums and Roses; giving Vine border a top- arti 4 : ae t g ; : 7! ; 
dressing of burnt refuse, ashes, loam, old'mortay obi portion of the year, and producing plentitully | their not blooming freely, E. Ackermanni, E 
farmyard manure. 





of bush fruits. 


flowers alike acceptable for their odour and crenatum atro-sanguineum, EH. speciosissimum, 
Shae also for cutting. There is one drawback i Of iosum erbum are much more 
_ dan. 26.—Sowing Walcheren and London Cauliflower itivads thei lathe ME ‘1 Lae ad and K pe aaa es = f th q 
in heat; also Lobelia speciosa in heat, and more Syon | CUltivation, their liability to the a ’cks OF in- | deserving of cultivation than many of the weedy 
House Cucumber ; beginning to shift Centaureas into sim sects, particularly brown and white scale. subjects that now find favour. Plants of K. 
a ete m4 . eat der Ce Placing | Where the latter exists on large specimens it| truncatum intended for late flowering to come 
Artichbkod with Ider con vanities 4 Maden Roce is impossible to keep them in health without | on with Just warm greenhouse treatment must 
J b s € g J 4 a 5 . . . . . e 

continual attention. Now whilst they are dor- | likewise not have too'much water at the roots 


weekly ; placing Crocuses and Snowdrops in cold pits; 
mant an efiort should be made to get these | until the advancing season affords more warmth, 
Jan. 2'7._Sowing Capsicums, Tomatoes, and Carrots | Pests well under ; they may be altogether eradi- 


fumigating Gardenias. 

Ee ish ‘ tatices.—These are strictly greenhouse 
on leaf beds ; also Lobelia in heat; beginning to box | cated by repeated dipping or syringing with eat but, at this time of the Bis a should 
Balm ; potting Tigridias and placing them in Peach- | strong insecticide, but to accomplish this it Pee UP y ao. y, - 
house ; also Tuberoses and plunging them in heat ; giving | will oft be fot 1 a Hoe +1 be keptin a temperature of from 40° to 45° in the 
Gardenias some Standen’s manure, and afterwards water- Rowe for Se OURS ciated he oa a he 1¢ | night,as, unlike many other hard-wooded plants, 
ng them with guano-water oncea week: putting in | £ s r & Season, as the continued washing . s i 
Verbena cuttings; also some cuttings of Poinsettia, | with a solution sufficiently strong to destroy epee ah atte abeolnie ages ere ae 
Heliotrope, Achyranthes, Salvia fulgens, Fuchsia, and these most difficult of all insects to kill fre- | © 0W.Y rough the winter ; their roots are a + 
Lobelia speciosa ; planting Roses where needed ; tying l z : continuously active ; consequently, even at this 
down Raspberry canes : manuring and just pricking over | dUeBtly has the effect of stopping the develop- season, they require the soil to be kept a little 
the Asparagus beds; clipping Privet and Yew hedges;} ment of the bloom-buds but the loss of a Aa i 
thinning Radishes in’ frames : placine om CeeRs is ; ? more moist than for most plants. There is one 

beds and putting pecs ews all Potato frames | season’s flower will be found to be amply com- aver . ei : ; 
on leaf beds and putting in soil, pensated for by the improved after condition point in their cultivation that requires attention : 
nsate proved after : 
of the plants and the great saving in labour the oldleaves as they gradmally depay, do not fall 
In small conservatories a few medium ized off, as in the case of the generality of Pipa, bat 
plants of the ordinary sorts of Orange will as- pang pee ae them, and if ngs elt ae 
Z . . aS . 5 ‘ Ss a b y 
sociate well with Camellias, and the small-crow- a : a ek re pot Py Aaa) a oF hich tee a 
ing Otaheite kind that fruit et } Sometimes destroy the shoots to which they are 
g Ote <ind that fruits so freely when attacHed 
ich Bas nie : : attached, 
not more than 12 in. or 15 in, high will be - 
found ‘auitable forstan ilies, te - Roses in Pots. 
round sultadle tor standing in vases on brackets, 


or other prominent positions in either large or Tea Roses in pots grown out-of-doors in 
small houses. re Sent Aaa spree i the sii = 

Correas.— Amongst smaller-flowering hard- | 2®V8 them well furnis ed with; Sa 
wooded plants that pie on blooming for a alee! ret ue ples ld . ee Fe 
considerable time, and are well adapted for con- Ape pete yk: full developmentiioa Sige 
servatory decoration, are several of the varieties Depa formed buds without much fire-heat, 
of Correa, of which may be mentioned C. cardi- which they, will ido Upste sthe/alasagt SHS nea, 
nalis, C. brilliant, and ©. bicolor, The blooms pil Dow need fee be hanaged with Iayinieac 
last long on the plants, and, hanging grace- their doing service in a like manner next 
fully as they do from the small slender branches, Tortapmearicg ois PROP rae tb jae 
ar ig very useful in combinations of cut them on so as to make further growth and 


; bloom after they have borne the first crop ; but 
; Kalosanthes,—If cuttings of these are put | they ought not to be turned ont for some time 
in at once time will be gained, as, if subsequently 


: . ty | yet into cold frames where the soil about their 
fairly treated, good blooming plantsmay behad in | roots will be liable to get frozen, unless precau- 











Jan. 28.—Sowing Radishes and ¢ 
also Incomparable and Ivery’s Celery 
Selaginella, and Cucumber plants ; potting Lelia super- 
biens in nearly all Sphagnum, the pots being crocked to 
the top ; shifting afew young Fuchsias and putting them 
into second Peach house; beginning to nail Apricots : 
putting gas tar round Violet frames and stopping up all 
rat holes ; washing Daphnes : getting soil and pots into 
warm for Beans; loosening the Peach trees on walls : 
beginning to prune’Apricots and Peach trees; cleaning 
herb beds. : 3 


arrots in frames : 
> potting Isolepis, 





Jan. 29.—Sowing Orangefield and Kaye’s Tomatoes : 
potting some Oxalis and autumn-struck Heliotrope; also 
some Centaurea cuttings, and putting’ them into, Peach 
house ; putting in cuttings of Cineraria maritima, Car- 
nations, and Scented Verbenas: planting out the first 
Cucumbers in five-light pit; layering winter Carna- 
tions ; turning manure for Celery ; putting some manure 
on Rhubarb out-of-doors to blanch; also on Seakale ; 
making new Horseradish bed, taking up old stock in 
order to be able to prepare ground. 


Glasshouses, 


Epacrises.—There are numbers of these 
naturally disposed to bloom in the winter, but 
they flower much freer and fuller if placed ina 
temperature such .as conservatories are ordi- 
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tions are taken to prevent this, as such treat- 
ment would affect their now more or less active 
roots and interfere with the growth they are 
expected to make during the summer. They 
should be put where there is the means of 
excluding frost, and any pruning that may be 
necessary it is better to carry out at once, 
allowing them to remain here until the spring, 
by which time their young shoots will begin to 
move, and whatever potting is needed can be 
done, and when the season is past for any frost 
likely to injure them, they may be turned out- 
of-doors where they are to remain for the sum- 
mer with their pots plunged in ashes. Where 
there is an attempt to supply Roses all the year 
round, plants thus treated fill an important 
place, their bloom coming in before that of 
those subjected to more heat, but if they are to 
increase in size and vigour, as is desirable, they 
must even now, after flowering, be cared for in 
a manner different from the rough usage to 
which they are often submitted when their 
blooming is over. 


Strawberries in flower should have the 
pollen distributed daily, and air given freely 
whenever the air outside is free from frost. 
Keep the plants reasonably moist, and avoid 
splashing the flowers with water. As soon as 
the fruit is set, thin it out to six or at most 
eight fruits to each plant, after which manure 
water may be given twice a week. Successional 
batches of plants should be placed in warmth 
fortnightly in order to keep up a continuous 
succession of fruit tillopenair crops areripe. Asa 
ruleaboutthree dozen plants putinto warmth fort- 
nightly willensure a moderate succession of fruit. 
Shelves for plants that are to remain in the one 
position till their fruit is ripe may have acoat- 
ing of horse droppings or turf cut the width of 
the shelf, and laid Grass side downwards ; into 
this the roots soon find their way, and much 
labour is saved, as water is not so frequently 
required as it otherwise would be. The plan 
has one drawback only, and that is, the drain- 
age sometimes géts choked, a matter easily 
avoided, 

Melons.—Do not be in a hurry to plant 
these out. At this early season there is little 
danger of their being pot-bound, and the plants 
will make better progress if kept on shelves 
near the glass for another week or two than 
planted out. The soil should be got in to ad- 
mit of its getting warmed through thoroughly. 
Moderately stiff loam, without any admixture 
whatever, is best, and if fresh dug from the 
pasture all the better. It should be well 
pounded when put in the bed, and the lighter 
the soil the harder should it be made. Make 
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done soon, a recurrence of mild weather will 
at once put the sap in motion, and two evils 
will be the result, viz., the Vines will bleed 
by being pruned so late, and the Grapes will 
burst as soon as they are put into the bottles 
of water. When the pruning is done tho- 
roughly cleanse the houses and Vines by rub- 
bing off any loose bark and painting them 
with the usual composition, both as a preven- 
tive against and remedy for insect pests. The 
borders should then be renovated by clearing 
off all surface soil, working it out from the 
roots with hand-forks, and replacing it with 
the best loam that is to be had, with which 
should be mixed a liberal allowance of 4-in. 
bones and wood ashes or charcoal, the whole 
being pressed firmly about the roots. For the 
present guard against exciting the Vines into 
activity by keeping the house as cool as pos- 
sible, a month’s real rest being more benefi- 
cial than twice that amount of uncertain rest. 


Peaches and Nectarines. — Houses 
now being started should have the borders 


real love of flowers, need seek the help of others 


to produce them for the decoration of his 
rooms, 
‘‘ Disappointment ” asks that some kind 


friend will tell him in good round Saxon the 
cause of his repeated failures. 
of patience, perseverance, and attention ; want 
of a stern determination to begin at the begin- 
ning, and understand, as far as a human being 
can do, the mystery of plant’s growth. 
not evidently want of money. 
greenhouse upon a good plan, and he has the 
means to stock it, but he does not show wisdom 
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I, like the good-natured writer who styles 
himself an ass, am too anamateur florist, but 
am far from being—as he is—disappointed. On 
the contrary, though the hours I can devote to 
gardening are limited, and I commenced my 
labours with a very imperfect knowledge of 
the art, every step I take, impresses me more 
and more with the wondrous beauty and uniform 
action of Nature, as shown in the vegetable 
kingdom, and convinces me that no man, witha 


They are, want 


It is 
He has built a 





another sowing in the manner recommended in 
a previous calendar. 


Flower Garden. . 


Acacia lophantha, one of the most graceful 
and effective of sub-tropical plants should be 
sown now in order to have good plants for 
putting out in May. Another fortnight will 
be sufficient early to sow Solanums, Ricinus, 
Wigandias, Ferdinandas, and other free growers, 
as they are apt to get pot-bound and stunted 
before planting time when sown too early. 
Pelargoniums that were not propagated in suffi- 
cient quantity in the autumn should now receive 
attention ; three cuttings in a 3-in. pot make 
fine plants for turning out into the beds with- 
out division. They strike freely at this season 
on a dry, warm shelf in a Vinery, where there 
ig a minimum temperature of 55°. When the 
weather is open trench and dig all beds and 
borders that are vacant, and each bed should 
have manure proportionate to the requirements 
of the plants intended to grow in it. Calceo- 
larias, Verbenas, Violas, and all sub-tropical 
plants can scarcely have too much, Pelargo- 
niums flower best when the soil is poor, but 
the beds should be deeply trenched with the 
view of resisting drought. Well roll all walks 
immediately after a thaw; they will dry off hard 
and smooth, but if left till dry the roller makes 
little impression on them. Complete re-gravel- 
ling or re-surfacing and turning walks as the 
weather permits, in order that they may get 
consolidated before a drier period arrives. The 
same remark applies to lawns, which at this 
season can hardly be rolled too much, 


Fruit. 


Vines.—All Grapes now on the Vines should 
be cut and stored in a dry room, for if not 


by purchasing of a fashionable florist a quantity 
of first class plants to stock his greenhouse with. 
Does he not know that a fashionable florist 
pumps his flowers into bloom for sale? The 
Maiden-hair Ferns, Camellias, Heaths, Hya- 
cinths, and Tulips supplied in full bloom from a 
nursery are not fit for stocking a greenhouse. 
‘‘He who would have beautiful Roses im his 
garden,” says the Reverend Canon Hole, 










































examined as to moisture; if dry, soak them 
well with tepid water. Outside borders should 
have sufficient protection to exclude frost, 
snow, and cold rains, but artificial warmth is 
neither necessary nor desirable. Let late 
houses have the necessary pruning and cleans- 
ing on the first opportunity, and induce effec- 
tual rest by keeping the temperature at the 
lowest point commensurate with the future 


ob ‘must have beautiful Roses in his heart. He 
Moog tat RLS I must love them well and always. He must 
Vegetables, woo, though drought’and frost consume. He 


must have not only the glowing admiration, the 
enthusiasm, and the passion, but the tender- 
ness, the thoughtfulness, the reverence, the 
watchfulness of love.” The love of flowers in- 
volvesonein much labour, much anxious thought, 
requires great care, great assiduity, great cir- 
cumspection, and crowns the patient worker with 
the proud satisfaction of having brought to the 
highest pitch of perfection the particular class 
or species on which he has delighted to expand 
his skill. 

Some twenty years ago, when the volunteer 
movement was in its infancy, I strolled into 
Greenwich Park to see some young friends drill, 
and sitting at my ease on one of the benches, 
just as a sharp April shower had made way for 
a gleam of sunshine, I noticed these excellent 
fellows lying all about flat upon their stomachs 
on the wet Grass, pretending that an enemy 
was at the top of the hill, and they had to 
approach him cautiously; and I said, sotto 
voce, ** You stupid asses! laying up a store of 
rheumatism for the indulgence of a whim—for 
the mere gratification of your hobby.” But since 
then the successful cultivation of flowers has 
grown to be a hobby of mine, and only last 
Saturday as I lay at the bottom of my garden 
in the same position as the volunteers, picking 
out from an old frame some cherished lumps 
of rotten cow manure, my old words came back 
to me, and I laughed aloud at the recollection. 
My advice to your correspondent would be, 
clear your house of every fragile thing that your 
florist has supplied you with. Try to grow, 


Early Horn Carrots may now be sown, 
but in cold positions Carrot seeds lie a long time 
in the ground, and under such circumstances it 
will, for very early crops, be better to cut a 
wide trench, and fill it with warm manure ; 
cover it with 5in. or Gin, of light soil, and 
protect it with glass or outer covering. Sow a 
few Wood’s Frame and French Breakfast 
Radishes and protect them as suggested. 


Where an autumn supply of Brussels Sprouts 
is required, a box or two should now be sown 
under glass, Plant out from the seed bed 
autumn-sown Cabbages to succeed those planted 
last September. Stir the soil with a fork be- 
tween the rows of early Cabbages, selecting a 
drying day for the operation, and afterwards 
earth them up. Make asmall sowing of Celery, 
in pans or boxes in heat, for flavouring pur- 
poses. When the weather is suitable, and the 
ground in good working condition, a portion of 
the autumn-sown Onions should be transplanted. 
Select for them a piece of land that was manured 
and deeply dug in the autumn or early winter ; 
wheel on a good dressing of charcoal dust or 
charred refuse, spread it evenly over the sur- 
face, and rake or fork it in. Soot also may at 
all times be beneficially applied. Make the 
ground tolerably firm, and put in the plants, 
not too deeply, lft. row from row, and 4in. 
apart in the rows. Make a sowing of Veitch’s 
Autumn Cauliflower in pans in heat. Take up 
the remainder of the crop of Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes ; select the best for use; place them in 


a cool cellar or shed, with a little dry sand 
strewed over them to keep them from shrivel- 
ling. 

As soon as the surface of the soil is dry 
enough, go over such crops as Spinach, Onions, 
Lettuce, &c., with the Dutch hoe. The sooner 
all vacant plots of land are trenched or dug the 
better. Sow early Peas in warm sheltered 
positions ; Ringleader and William the First are 
suitable ; or, for small gardens, Tom Thumb or 
Beck’s Gem may be substituted. The dwarf 
Fan or Cluster Bean isa good companion for the 
Gem Pea ; it is very prolific, and occupies little 
space. A few early Potatoes may also be 
planted in a warm position, but unless the 
means are at hand for protecting them when 
they come up, the chances of success are 
remote, 





MY GARDEN FAILURES. 


I was not atall sorry to hear the wail of anguish, 
from Camberwell, from the soul of a disap- 
pointed florist in GARDENING, 8th January, 
for it furnishes others with an opportunity to 
record their own experiences ; and out of written 
confession of failure on the one hand, and 
chucklings of success on the other, much mutual 
instruction may be gained. 







and you will succeed in growing, any strong 
hardy plants first requiring comparatively little 
attention. 
be gradually aroused; the experience gained 
will enable you to soar to higher flights, and you 
will live to sign yourself, not the ‘‘disappointed,” 
put the ‘‘undaunted 


Your interest in their culture will 


” 


one of Camberwell. 
ZuM. 








House and Window Gardening. 


HOW TO GROW AN ACORN IN WATER. 


I propose to give directions for growing Acorns 
in water, also several other plants in a similar 
manner. To begin with the Acorn : A Hyacinth 
vase, or, failing that, a pickle jar, is the best- 
shaped glass to use for the purpose. Choose a 
fine, healthy-looking Acorn, and crochet with 
moderately coarse cotton a little network case 
just large enough to bold it. Take off the cup 
and put the Acorn into this little bag point 
downwards, closing it at the top, and making a 
loop of cotton or chain stitch about 2in. long 
(more or less according to the depth of the 
pottle) to hangit up by. Cut a narrow piece of 
wood of such a [size that it will lie across the 
top of the jar without slipping in, pass it through 
the loop, and thus hang the Acorn point down. 
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seem to want light. If the fronds get dusty 
and there is no rain, I dust them with a small 
brush. I am told gas does not injure them at 
all, but this I have not tried,—_Marx. 


wards in the glass, which must have just so 
much water in it that the tip of the Acorn 
scarcely touches it. Keep the bottle in a dark 
cupboard until the Acorn has sprouted, and then 
put it in the light, just as you would a Hyacinth, 
being careful to keep the water always at the 
same level. If properly managed, it will live 
for a long time. 

It is very interesting to try to grow other 
plants in the same way. Ihave been successful 
in rearing an ordinary sweet Chestnut in water, 
giving it occasionally, by way of manure, one 
drop of ammonia (sal volatile). I cannot say 
whether the same stimulant would suit an 
Acorn. It is quite two years since my Chestnut 
was first started, ard it seems quite strong and 
healthy, but of course very tiny, being only 
about 6in. above the surface of the water. A 
Potato is well worth the trouble of growing in 
water, and should be managed exactly like a 
Hyacinth. From every eye will start a minia- 
ture Potato plant, and even tiny tubers will 
form underneath, I[t will not last so long as 
either an Acorn or a Chestnut; as soon as the 
nourishment contained in the tuber is exhausted, 
and the new ones are formed, it will gradually 
wither away. This experiment is a particularly 
interesting one to carry out, showing as it does, 
in broad daylight, the growth and development 
of the Potato, the greater part of which takes 
place underground in ordinary circumstances. 

A Carrot grown in sand is, if well managed, 
a highly ornamental object. A good-sized and 
perfectly healthy root must be chosen, and if it 
has begun to shoot at the top, so much the 
better. Cut off quite evenly just the crown of 
the Carrot and place it on the top of the pot 
full of sand, covering the outer edge of it with 
a little more sand, so that the leaves look as if 
they spring directly from it. Moisten it well, 
and keep it in the dark until it has begun to 
sprout ; be careful to keep it damp, and to move 
it into the light directly the leaves appear. If 
the cultivation is successful, an ornament pretty 
enough for any room will be the result, and 
which will have, to a novice, the appearance of 
a pot of Ferns, Another experiment, not quite 
so ornamental, but none the less curious, may 
be made with a Turnip, which, like the Acorn 
and Carrot, must be as sound as possible. Clean 
the outside, taking care not to injure the part 
from whence the leaves spring. Cut a piece off 
the bottom, and scoop out the inside, so that 
you have a hollow cup. Fasten string or wire 
to it, so that it can be hung to a peg upside 
down, Fill the cavity, and keep it filled with 
water. Ina short time the leaves will begin to 
sprout, and will curl up round the ball of the 
Turnip, forming a pretty little hanging basket. 
Care must be taken to shift it occasionally, so 




















































Carrot-tops a Substitute for Par- 
sley.—From autumn to spring being the time 
when Parsley is most wanted, both for cooking 
and 'garnishing, anything that will take its place, 
if only for garnishing, is a boon to those who 
have not Parsley in abundance. Now, an excel- 
lent substitute for it for garnishing is Carrot- 
tops. Let any one who has not Parsley suffi- 
cient for both purposes pot up a few Carrots, 
and put them in a little heat, and then nip the 
young growths off for garnishing. These, I 
think, will be preferred to poor Parsley, and 
will leave the genuine article more plentiful for 
cooking purposes.—J. H. 


Moss on Lawns.—This is better not dis- 
turbed till early spring. It must then be torn 
from the ground with a long-toothed rake; and 
this should be done twice, allowing an interval 
of a week to elapse between the rakings. In 
the early part of March the ground should be 
dressed with good loam, with about a sixth part 
of lime added. It should be fine, so as to save 
the trouble of stone-picking, and then sow with 
a mixture of fine lawn Grasses. 





Maurandia Barclayana.—This is a 
beautiful half-hardy climbing plant well 
adapted for the greenhouse window or balcony. 
It grows rapidly in rich, light, sandy soil, and 
bears a profusion of large violet-purple blos- 


Maurandia Barclayana, a half-hardy climber, flowers 
purple. 
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that each side in turn is exposed to the light, 
or it will grow irregularly. These are only a 
few of the many experiments of this sort that 
may be made. Each and all point out their own 
particular botanical lesson, and no doubt much 
more is still to be learnt by careful and patient 
observation and experiment.—The Queen. 
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The Hart’s-tongue Fern as 4 Room 
Plant.—The common Hart’s-tongue Fern (Sco- 
lopendrium vulgare) is very ornamental, and it 
is a most interesting plant to watch, the fronds 
vary so much in breadth, in length, in texture, 
and even in shades of green, and the various 
stages of the development of the sori are very 
curious. I planted some about last April; each 
plant very nearly filled its pot, so there was 
very little earth. All have sent up two complete 
sets of fronds. I cut offany that become dis- 
figured, and at the present time the plants are 
quite green, beautifully shaped, very glossy, 
and gracefully drooping. In order to make all 
symmetrical I fasten down slightly with hair- 
pins any fronds that are too upright. On some 
of them the sori, pale green, is just bursting 
through the epidermis, on others it is of a hand. 
some shade of brown, velvety in texture, and 


soms. Seeds sown in March in sandy soil in a 
warm house or frame make good plants for 
flowering during summer and autumn. They 
must not, of course, be put out-of-doors till 
June, but for the window or greenhouse they 
may be planted in their flowering pots as soon 
as they are strong enough. Light, air, and sun 
are necessary to insure their flowering satisfac- 
torily. In some warm counties the Maurandia 
will withstand the winter, but in most gardens 
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be allowed 5 ft. or 6 ft. between the rows. At 
first, however, young trees may be planted 
twice as thick as this, and every other bush 
can be removed and planted elsewhere when 
they get too crowded. For protection, the best 
and most economical way is to run a rail round 
the quarter, 5ft. from the ground, with other 
rails at intervals between, and to stretch a net 
over them and peg it down at the sides. It is 
not advisable to lay the net on the bushes 
themselves, as it injures the shoots, interferes 
with the gathering of the fruit, and the nets 
themselves are soon destroyed by being pulled 
about. Cropping between the rows of fruit 
bushes is not a good practice; let them have 
the ground to themselves, if they have less of 
it, and take the vegetables elsewhere. Neither 
is it advisable do dig the ground much, with 
either spade or fork, about Gooseberry or Cur- 
rant bushes; for as the roots are not deep, 
they are sure to suffer more or less from muti- 
lation. Decayed manure may be forked in a 
few inches deep, but at other times stirring 
with a hoe and mulching are all that is neces- 
sary. The trees often suffer severely in dry 
seasons, green fly and honeydew doing much 
injury ; but a good thick mulching of rotten 
leaves or short Grass will mitigate both greatly 
if put on in time, and materially help the swell- 
ing of the fruit. In any large walled-in garden, 
a portion of the north wall should be set aside 
for Gooseberries and Currants. Both do well 
trained vertically, allowing about 4 in. or rather 
more between the branches. Indeed, hardly 
any fruit is more deserving of wall cul- 
ture ; for the trees never fail to bear, 
while the fruit can be kept till November 
if netted or matted up. In planting a 
Gooseberry or Currant wall young vigo- 
rous plants should be selected, and it is 
needless to say that a good soil gives them a 
vigorous start, and sends them tothe top of the 
wall sooner than they otherwise would be ; 2 ft. 
or 3ft. between the plants is sufficient, and 
usually as many branches as are wanted can be 
originated the first year, and the process of 
covering the wall goes on rapidly. The leading 
shoots should not be shortened at all, or at 
least very little; but all others that grow out 
from the sides of the shoots should be spurred 
in to a few eyes every winter. Carrying the 
leader forward, in fact, and spurring the other 
shoots is all the training needed. Gooseberries 
ur Currants may be safely planted from October 
to March if the weather is open. 





ROSES. 


Planting Roses.—For another month, 
should open weather prevail, Rose trees may be 
advantageously planted. The best position is 
that in which they can enjoy the morning sun 
until the meridian, and in which, while they 
have abundance of air, they are protected by 
evergreen hedges, or other ‘‘ breaks” and 
screens surrounding thematsome little distance, 
from the full force of stormy winds. The best 
soil is arich mellow loam, into which a walking- 
stick disappears to the handle, or a strong clay, 























extends quite across and far down the frond, 
which, when at this stage, has a tendency to 
grow sideways, so showing the under surface. 
All friends who see these plants on my dinner 
table or in my drawing-room adm‘te them be- 





yond measure, I give them a great deal of 
water nearly every day, let it run through the 
pots, and when there is rain I put them out-of- 
doors for an hour or so, They are placed about 
my rooms on side tables or anywhere; do not 





it requires the protection of a frame or green- 


house. with a slight element of lime, well dug, and 


drained, and dunged. If the purchaser wishes 
to grow the Rose in its highest perfection, he 
FRUIT. must buy Briers when he buys his Rose trees, 
_ and bud the one from the other in the succeed- 
Gooseberries and Qurrants.—These | ing summer ; because, as a rule, the first Rose 
are often grown in rows between the vegetables produced, if it escape frost and the buds around 
in kitchen gardens, or along the sides of the | itare removed, will be the most beautiful. In 
walks, as a hedge ; but this is nota good plan, | 89me soils, and in some seasons, many of our 
for they not only occupy more space when so best Roses attain their full glory on the Man- 
arranged, but are far more difficult to protect etti stock ; but our indigenous Dog Rose is the 
from birds and vermin than they otherwise need | ™ost reliable parent of heroes. When the ob- 
be. One of the best arrangements which I have | Ject 18. to grow Roses for home enjoyment 
seen was planting all the early Gooseberries on | rather than for public competition, I recommend 
an early Cherry wall border, and the late | Rose trees on their own roots, or ‘f worked” so 
Gooseberries (Warringtons) on the Morelio|!0w upon the Manetti or Brier that the scion 
Cherry border ; thus two birds were killed | ™ay be planted below the soil, and thus form 
with one stone, for the same net protected both additional roots of its own,—R. H. 
Cherries and Gooseberries, one side of the net 
being tacked to the top of the wall, and the 
other to a low rail in front of the border, but Obituary. — Thomas Tucker, foreman 
high enough to clear the bushes and permit a | packer for 18 years to Messrs. James Carter & 
man to go underneath conveniently. The|Co., died suddenly the other day, leaving a 
bushes that cannot be accommodated in this | widow and six children unprovided for. A few 
way should have a quarter to themselves, | friends and fellow-workers have subscribed a 
Gooseberries may be planted so close as nearly | fund for temporary purposes, and a committee 
to touch each other, but Currant bushes should | has been formed to receive subscriptions from 
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any one desirous of helping the family. Contri- 
butions will be thankfully acknowledged by the 
committee, and should be addressed to it, care 
of Messrs. J. Carter & Co., High Holborn. 








GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Primula cortusoides amoena for 
Forcing.—This hardy Primula forms a useful 
plant for the decoration of the conservatory 
at this season of the year. Plants of it taken 
up from the open ground in autumn, and potted 
and introduced to gentle heat, may be had in 
bloom from January onwards, They are much 
more useful for cut bloom than any of the single- 
flowering Chinese varieties.—S. 


The Lemon Grass (Andropogon schenan- 
thus).—This beautifulsweet-scented Grass, with 
its long, narrow, pale green, wavy leaves, light 
midrib, and white-powdered stem, is a fine plant 
for warm greenhouses. When the leaves are 
rubbed or slightly bruised, they emit an odour 
like that of the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia 
citriodora) ; the leaves are from’3 ft. to 4 ft. long 
when grown in a 6-in. pot.—R. H. 


Triteleia uniflora and Hepaticas 





in Greenhouses.—How few know the 
value of ‘Triteleia uniflora for forcing! 
It is only necesary to bring it into the 


greenhouse whenever it is wanted, and in a 
short time it will be in full flower. All the 
garden Hepaticas open their blooms with the 
same rapidity if suddenly brought into a warmer 
temperature, The lilac variety of Triteleia 
uniflora is a grand plant for a warm border or 
raised rockwork,—F. M. 


Perpetual Carnations.—This is the 
time to look up the old plants and get them in a 
little heat, so as to procure some small Grass for 
cuttings, which should be put in as soon as pos- 
sible. They will strike as easy as Fuchsias in 
bottom-heat during February, March, April, 
and May. Pot off as soon as rooted, and re- 
place ina warm dung bed or pit until well esta- 
blished. Gradually harden off in cool frames 
until May ; then plant out in some open place 
or keep potting on as the pots get filled with 
roots, stopping the plants as they may require it. 
The plants must be lifted from the open ground 
in September and put in pots, staked, watered 
well, and placed in a shady place for afew days, 
then exposed to the sun again ; place them 
under glass before they get saturated with the 
autumnal rains. When the pots get full of 
roots, give weak liquid manure once a week. In 
ease the green fly appears, apply Tobacco pow- 
der or a solution or Quassia. Do not let any 
weeds get among them, or mildew will make its 
appearance ; if it does, then apply flowers of 
sulphur. In the spring plant the old plants 
against the wall or in a row across the kitchen 
garden, and strain a few wires across to tie 
them to, and they will continue to flower the 
whole of the summer. Strike a fresh lot of 
plants every year, as old plants are unprofitable 
in every form. Some leaf-mould, manure, and 
sand in equal parts, make a good compost for 
them. With very little trouble, they may be 
had in flower all the year round in any ordinary 
greenhouse with a little heat during the winter 
months. The following are good kinds : White 
—Avalanche, Vestal, Bride, Flatbush, President 
Dayren, Ninon de |’Enclos. Scarlet—Boule de 
Feu, Covent Garden, Dragon, Henshaw, Hubert, 


Zebra, Jean Bart, Vulcan. Yellow—Ascot 
Yellow, Prince of Orange. Striped—Ainé, 


Gloire de Lyon, Miniature, Defiance.—W. H. 


Striking Cuttings in Sand and 
Water.—This, although an old system, is 
yet a very useful one when properly carried 
out. No doubt a manure bed under a frame is 
preferable, but such beds are not always at 
hand. Ihave many times found the sand-and- 
water system useful during the early spring 
months, I generally employ flower-pot saucers 
for the purpose, as they are handy to move 
about. As regards the sort of sand, either 
silver or drift answers the purpose, and no more 
sand should be put in the saucer than will keep 
the cuttings from falling over. The base of 
each cutting should pass through the sand and 
rest on the saucer. After the cuttings are put 
in cover the sand with rain-water of the same 
emperature as that of the atmosphere of the 
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house, to the depth of fin. ; then place the 
saucers as near the glass as possible and free 
from shade. Every other day or so drain off 
the water from the saucers, steadying the cut- 
tings with the other hand, and fill up again ; 
water as before. Thus treated, the cuttings are 
not so liable to damp off, as they otherwise 
would be, and the roots are more healthy. As 
soon as roots appear, take some cow manure or 
clay and mix it with water to the consistency 
of thin paint, put it into rapid motion with 
the hand, and fill up the saucers with this 


liquid, which will soon saturate the sand and | 
give vigour to the plants. Allow the sand to | 


become almost dry previous to potting, when 
each cutting will lift out with quite a mat of 
sand and fibre attached to it. Pots should be 


ready to receive them, and they should be | 


placed on the soil, sprinkling some of it loosely 


over them and avoiding all pressure by means | 


of the fingers ; place them together on the floor 
or on a hand-barrow, and give them a good 
watering through a fine-rosed pot, which will 
wash the soil down among the roots without 
damaging a single fibre. Treated in this way, 
not a single plant need be lost.—J. S. W. 


Cockscombs.—Most people admire these, 
but few grow them really well. They, how- 


Variegated Crested Cockscomb (Celosia cristata variegata). 


ever, are by no means difficult to grow if a little 
heat and ‘plenty of moisture can be afforded 
them. The seeds should be sown in April in 
well-drained pots filled with rich soil to within 


an inch of their rims ; scatter the seeds evenly | 


and thinly, and cover lightly with a little sand 
and fine soil, They will germinate best in a frame 
in a temperature of 65° by night and 75° by 
day. As soon asthe plants appear they should 
be kept as near the glass as possible, and as soon 


be potted singly in 2-in, or 3-in. pots. 
potting, place them in the soil up to the seed 
leaves, and in order to preserve the roots from 
injury they should be carefully lifted. They 
should be encouraged to grow as fast as possible, 
and not have too much water ; for keeping them 
dry rather than wet will induce them to pro- 
duce combs ; and, as soon as those that are well 
shaped can be selected, the plants should be 
potted into 4-in. or 5-in, pots, giving them a 
little water a few hours previously. The best 
soil for Cockscombs is a rich loam, rather in- 
clined to be light, pulled to pieces with the 
hand, not sifted ; to three-fourths of loam add 
one-fourth of well-rotted cow manure, or the 
same quantity of rotten hotbed manure or leaf 
soil and a good sprinkling of sharp sand, mix- 
ing the whole well together. In potting, the 
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roots, but not so as to make it too solid, other- 
wise the water will not pass freely away. After 
potting they must be kept as near the glass as 
possible, and if they be plunged up to the rim 
in a hotbed it would be the best position that 
could be afforded them. The final shift should 
be into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, according to the 
health and strength of the plants. There are 
several forms of the Cockscomb, all of which 
are worth growing, and the one we now figure, 
which is being offered by Messrs. Webb & Sons, 
will doubtless please many who like variety. 
The comb which is crested breaks into a variety 
of colours which render it very interesting. 








MY NEIGHBOUR’S GARDEN.” 
Ir is a liberal two miles’ walk before I can 
reach my neighbour’s garden, but what a 
charming two miles it is! It is August, very 
warm, and not a cloud visible ; I have a steep 
hill to climb and when [J arrive at the top of it 
Iam half way. To that point I pursue a narrow 
lane very fairly shaded; after that, an open 
heath with the heated atmosphere quivering and 
bubbling like boiling water ; it is almost liter- 








as they are large enough to handle they should | 
In | 


ally so, for the heat is apparently drawing what 
little moisture there is in the sand and gravel 























jentirely out of them. Nevertheless, the crimson 
| patches of Heather and tufts of Fern seem greatly 
| pleased with it. The heath is in full flower, and 
‘innumerable bees are making good use of their 
time. At the further extremity the ground 
descends again rather abruptly to a grand ex- 
tent of level country, and on the horizon that 
thin blue line is the sea. In the distance on my 
left I see long dark lines; these are the Fir 
plantations in the New Forest, a beauty at this 
distance, but gloomy and tiresome to be among 
them, and in some places a’great disfigurement 
to the landscape. Ishould like to know why a 
little landscape gardening could not have been 
exercised? one of the rules of that art being 
variety and contrast of foliage. I cannot say 
whether it is imagination on my part, as I have 
never verified the matter, but it has always 
struck me that the New Forest and for some 
distance about it is an unusually high tem- 
perature for England ; when in it I have always 
found the heat very great. It would be worth 
while making some registers in a central posi- 
tion ; ifit isso, the cause would be most likely 
the gravelly surface soil and the absence of 
water. 

I believe Iam so far correct in believing that 
arid soils generate heat; one ought not to be 








soil should be pressed rather firmly about the | 


* Sequel to My Cottage Garden (page 509). 
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too near them, but if such is the case it is one of | they are quite central and fully exposed, but 


the causes why my neighbour’s garden is so 
complete a success. He is as close as possible 
to a large extent of arid surface. I therefore 
please myself with the idea that I have dis- 
covered one of the items of that success, but the 
soil of that garden, though sandy, is very unlike 
that of the heathabove mentioned. I have notex- 
pressed that view of it to him, because his own 
opinion is, the effect is chiefly due to energy and 
cartloads of stable manure. We have now 
crossed the heath, and the ground descencs, and 
there stands thelodgeand entrance ; fromthat tne 
road to the house is carried artfully to the right, 
so the descent is scarcely perceptible ; the house 
itself is on level ground, but it required a good 
deal of terrace-work, and from this terrace you 
may still descend to the fields and valley in 
the distance, 

The house is a tasteful specimen of a villa, red 
brick with white stone facings, and possesses 
every comfort and convenience. Youcannot help 
exclaiming, What a sitaation for a house! 
You have from the terrace a view as extensive 
and varied as it is possible to have ; in front, to 
the right and left, green meadows, a distant 
river shining here and there, cornfields, woods, 
hamlets, as far as the eye can distinguish them 
till lost in the blue distant horizon. The 
glories of an English landscape are never so per- 
fect as in August, 


The garden, or vegetable garden, is to the 
left, and commences very nearly at the brow of 
the descent before mentioned, and I donot re- 
member ever seeing a garden so boldly placed on 
an incline ; it is indeed on the steepest part of 
the hill, and receives the light from sunrise to 
sunset, Many would have hesitated about it, 
and many positively afraid. One’s idea gener- 
ally of a garden is a flat surface, and thus they 
are usually formed. Though not quite so steep 
as a railway embankment, my neighbour’s gar- 
den put sone strangely in mind of one; it is not at 
an angle much less. If any one had to debate 
with himself beforehand, he would come to the 
conclusion that esculents could never succeed 
under such aspects, for they would be burnt or 
stunted from want of water ; that the gardener’s 
strength would be unequal to so much up and 
down hill. But there is no complaint on that 
score; and for the former a spring was known to 
be near the upper end, which has been led into 
tanks, so that the ground can at any time be 
thoroughly wetted with a hose. The vegetables 
were all in fine condition, even to the late Peas, 
one of Laxton’s late varieties, the Onions, silver- 
skins, and very large. The garden is walled all 
round and the walls are covered with some com- 
position laid very smooth, so that insects cannot 
harbour, and the fruit trees, chiefly Pears and 
Plums, fastened to wires strained horizontally. I 
groaned in the spirit to think of my old brick 
walls at home, honeycombed with years of ham- 
mering in nails and shreds, the nursery of every 
conceivable pest, and where even the Red Cur- 
rant trees have declined growing, and thought 
how slight the knowledge of these matters was 
to our grandfathers and grandmothers, and how 
little they heeded such trifles. There was very 
little fruit on these trees, partly on account of 
the last severe spring, and partly from their 
being lately planted. At the north or upper 
end of the garden are two glasshouses, very 
lofty and freely ventilated, or rather they may 
be called one, except that the doorway being in 
the centre divides them, but they go the whole 
extent of the wall. On one side were Tomatoes, 
Vick’s Criterion, Mammoth, and the Grape or 
small kind, used for bottling and preserving. 
They were beginning to ripen, and hung in 


. beautiful clusters; the shoots extended quite up 


to the roof, so that the wall appeared one mass 
of leafage. I observed to the gardener that I 
perceived he did not cutthem nor remove side 
shoots; he merely replied that he ‘‘ wanted 
fruit,” by which answer I concluded he onl 
wished for quantity, not quality. I still think 
they would have been better had some of the 
side shoots been removed. The other side had 
Nectarines, and in front of them close to the 
lower ventilators Plums (Coe’s Golden Drop) 
trained inwards upon wires. On one side of 
these houses, towards the east fortunately, an 
old coppice existed which has been left so that 
the trees are close above the wall, and afford 
great shelter. In front of these houses are Melon 
frames and propagating frames with heat below; 








shaded occasionally. 

The greatest attention is centred in the Peach 
house, it is very long and high, but no great 
width. There are several varieties, early and 
late; quantities of them have been gathered and 
sent to market and the gardener was then dis- 
patching eight dozen. How my parched mouth 
watered, How speedily it was relieved by that 
estimable gardener. Never was anything more 
grateful. Nothing else is allowed to grow in 
this house, but a few Peach trees are trained 
as before, their stems close to the wall, and the 
branches trained inwards and upwards, but they 
did not appear to me to be very successful; 
nothing equal to those on the wall. 

The Vine house is equally cared for ; there are 
only two kinds, Black Hamburgh and Sweet- 
water, both laden with huge ripe bunches, I 
looked closely for mildew, but not a trace could 
be found, nor an eye-offending spot ; it would be 
next toimpossible in such a situation and pure 
air. The gardener was kind enough to point out 
the rods he intended to remove, and the éyes 
from which the new rods would spring ; not in 
every case the lower one. 

Now in all these houses no heat is ever used 
except in the Vinery, and that is not on account 
of the Vines, but merely to force Asparagus in 
the borders, and is put on about this time at the 
end of the year. My neighbour has relied en- 
tirely upon pure fresh air and uninterrupted 
light, and the result is luxuriance and abund- 
ance. Five years ago the place was nothing but 
small enclosed patches, misshapen hedges, and 
sandbanks ; all is now order and beauty. 

Besides these there is a fine row of dwarf Ap- 
ple trees, but they were sadly used last winter 
with the exception of one, a Golden Reinette ; 
they are, however, very recently planted, or 
rather transplanted. They will be treated in 
the way now, I believe, considered the best— 
moved every third or fourth year, pruned back 
and root pruned; but I sometimes doubt 
whether we shall leave full bearing trees to the 
next comers by this system. At the present mo- 
ment I prefer my own venerable sires, ‘‘ green 
with Moss and grey with Lichens,” 15 ft. or 
20 ft. high, wide branching and Mistletoe hang- 
ing about, for they have never failed in cropping 
for five and twenty years. VV. 








TOWN GARDENING. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


EvrryoneE has not a garden, and but few can 
indulge in the luxury of a greenhouse, but every 
one has at least a window or two that can be 
utilised for growing flowers, either inside or 
outside or both, and what can be prettier than 
a window full of well grown plants? On the 
window-sill outside, in pots or a box, or in the 
room itself, many things may be successfully 
cultivated in any town, however large and 
smoky; and we will now show what plants are 
most suitable for such places, and the best mode 
of bringing them to the highest state of perfec- 
tion. But we must again here call attention to 


stand tue exposure outside both in winter and 
summer, but there are very few of these last. 
If plants are grown inside the window, it is 
absolutely necessary that there be no gas burned, 
not only in the room itself, but in any part of 
the house, except, perhaps a very distant por- 
tion, Even in the sweet country air, gas sadly 
injures anything that comes in contact with its 
fumes, but here, where everything is against 
them, it is certain death to almost every kind 
of plant if exposed to its influence for any 
length of time. Even where no gas is used it 
will be found difficult to get more than a very 
few plants to flourish and look healthy in an 
ordinary living or sitting-room. The air, always 
dry and harsh in towns, is still more so in a 
room where a fire is often burning; the air is 
often close, for if the window is much open the 
‘‘pblacks”” come in so badly. Always dusty, 
the air is still fuller of particles where people 
are always moving about. All these things are 
against the plants, but do not despair. Study 
their wants and requirements, do the best you 
can for them, and you are sure to succeed with 
something. The best place is a room not very 
much used, where the air is still and not so 
very dry. Thé window should look south or 
in a southerly direction to suit most flowering 
plants, but an east or west aspect will do for 
most things almost as well; and Ferns, even 








the remarks given at the beginning of these 
articles about attention to cleanliness, &c. ; these 
are even of more importance here than as 
applying to outdoor gardening, for plants in 
pots and small boxes are far more difficult to 
keep in health, and far more easily injured by 
even slight neglect, than those in beds out-of- 
doors. So that constant, unvarying attention 
and care are indispensable to the satisfactory 
culture of plants in windows; more so, indeed, 
than in any other situation. 

There is no excuse either for any neglect of 
the plants, for a window, or eventhree or four 
windows, hold comparatively sofew, that it is 
easy to attend to them as they should be 
attended to; while, where greenhouses are 


Y|employed, and many hundreds, or perhaps 


thousands, of pot plants grown, it is excusable 
for some to get overlooked or neglected some- 
times. Remember that a day’s or even an hour’s 
neglect in critical periods will often undo and 
spvil the results of months of previous watching 
and care, 

In window gardening there are some things 
that must always be kept inside ; some that, pro- 
tected from the cold of winter by being placed 
inside, may be exposed to the open air with 
advantage in summer ; and some again that will 





some greenhouse Ferns, will flourish as well in 
an east, west, or north aspect as in a more 
sunny position, perhaps better, 

All plants should be kept as close as possible 
to the light, that is, tc the glass, and by no 
means crowd them together. Four or five good 
sized plants are quite enough for an ordinary 
moderate sized sash window, unless you have a 
proper stand, and another rank behind the first. 
Unless used to gardening operations, do not try 
a lot of delicate things at first, at least, though 
you may be fond of them ; far better have only 
good hardy plants, such as Geraniums and 
Fuchsias, until you have got the knack of 
managing them, when you may, if you 
like, go in for something more ambitious. 
Lists of the most suitable plants are given a 
little farther on. The main thing after the 
plants are once established is to keep them clean. 
In summer when it rains gently place your 
plants out-of-doors to get their leaves washed 
and enjoy the beneficial effects of a shower ; and 
in winter take them into the back kitchen or 
yard or other suitable place, and syringe them 
or shower them overhead well with a fine-rosed 
watering-pot, or even a good sprinkle with a 
brush will do in default of anyting better, using 
clean water at a temperature of 65° or 70°, or 
tepid. If you can get it, always use soft water 
for plants, both at the root or otherwise, in pre- 
ference to any other. 

All plants should be potted in good fresh soil 
at least once a year, and the material used 
should be of the very best description, Full 
directions regarding composts, &c., have been 
given. A bushel of good potting mould can 
be purchased at any nurseryman’s for ls. ; this 
will fill a good many pots, and will be a shilling 
well laid out; be sure and tell the man what 
kind of plants you want it for. About the 
best mixture for the ordinary run of window 
plants is three parts of good fibrous loam, and 
one part each of leaf-soil and well decayed 
manure, with a good sprinkling of silver 
sand and a little crushed charcoal to keep it 
sweet, 3 

The best plants for cultivating inside windows 
are— 


*“Amaryllis purpurea (Val-{*Geraniums (Zonal), 
lota or Scarborough} Hyacinths. 


Lily). *Lobelias. 
*Aspidistra lurida, Mignonette. 
*Begonias. *“Mimulus (Monkey Flower). 


*Calceolarias (shrubby). *Musk, 
*Calla (or Arum) Lily, *Pelargoniums (show and 
“Campanulas. fancy). 
Cannas. Primula verticillata. 
*Ficus elastica  (India-| *Petunias. 
rubber plant). *Spireea japonica, 
Ficus Parcelli. Tulips. 
Fuchsias. 





The above are suitable for very thickly in- 
habited and smoky parts, but in such districts 
as Brixton, Kensington, Camden Town, Hoxton, 
Bow, &c., or anywhere but in the heart of a 
large town, the above list may be augmented by 
the following :— 


Azaleas. Bouvardias. 
Abutilons, Camellias. 
*Balsams. Coronillas, 
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Nierembergias (for hanging 
baskets). 
Primulas (Chinese). 
Roses, China and the Fairy 
Rose best. 
|} Smilax, 
The Sensitive 
(Mimosa pudica). 
Thunbergias. 


Cyclamen. 
Deutzias. 
‘Dracwnas, congesta 

Cooper. : 

Ficus Cooperi. 
Genistas. 
Heliotropes. 
Liliums, of sorts. 
*Myrtles. | 

The most easily cultivated are marked (*), 
It is not much use trying to raise plants from 
cuttings where there is only a room and window 
available, excepting, perhaps, Geraniums, which 
will strike anywhere in July and August; or 
unless you have a bell-glass or two, under which 
you may root almost anything. Put the cut- 
tings thickly in small pots, using sandy soil, 
and cover with the bell-glass, only removing it 
for half an hour morning and evening, and 
shading from bright sun ; pot off when rooted. 
It is much better on the whole to buy a few 
healthy young plants and keep them as long as 
possible ; they only cost a few pence each. But 
we would warn our readers against buying pot 
plants from the trucks in the streets, as a rule, 
unless you only want a temporary display. 
There are exceptions, of course, but in most 
eases these plants have been raised in a healthy 
country place; they are young plants grown 
rapidly in heat and forced early into bloom, so 
that they have no constitutions, and when re- 
moved into the dry and ungenial air of a town 
room or window speedily droop and die. Their 
fresh and delicate beauty is often a direct 
evidence of their want of strength, and the 
only way to save them is to place them in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, or even in a window 
case or frame, in which they may find some- 
thing approaching the atmospheric conditions 
in which they were grown, and then to harden 
and gradually inure them to their new and less 
genial surroundings. T[uchsias especially are 
very often grievously disappointing when pur- 
chased in this way; at the best there are only 
comparatively few kinds that can be successfully 
grown in towns, and when naturally delicate 
varieties are subjected to the severe check 
described, the opening buds speedily drop off 
and the plants lose all their beauty if they do 
not die outright. But though it is not easy to 
raise cuttings, seeds of many things may be 
sown and successfully grown into good plants, 
A few suitable for this purpose are Lobelias, 
Petunias, Mignonette, &c. Full directions for 
sowing seeds have already been given. 

For sunny windows have Geraniums, Pelar- 
goniums, Lobelias, and other sun-loving plants ; 
but if shady, Ferns, Fuchsias, Begonias, and 
such things would do better, and a hanging pot 
or two of Campanula grandiflora, Creeping 
Jenny, or Lobelia is always effective. 


and 


Plant 








NOTICE TO THE SHED TRADE. 

The ‘‘Garden Annual” is supplied to 
the Seed Trade at wholesale prices 
per dozen copies.—Office, 3'7, South- 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4024.—Sowing Tulip Seed.—The time 
for sowing will be about January or February. 
Sow in good sized pots, and when you sow 
seeds do not put them flat in the earth, but put 
them in sideways. With care, ina few years 
they will flower, and be what are termed 
breeders. The breaking of these breeders will 
be a very pleasant and exciting employment, 
and you will stand a chance of now and then 
getting a gem of the first: water which I hope 
will be the result. As to soil, they grow in 
nothing so well as in plain good sandy loam, 
taken from a pasture with the turf rotted in 
it.—H. Ropers. 

Sowing Seeds in Windows. — Can I now 
sow the following seeds in my window with any chance 
of suecess—Lobelia magnifica, Papaver Rheas, and Con- 
volvulus unicaulis ? [Yes; but you had better wait 
another month or so. Sow in pans or pots of sandy soil 
well drained, and cover with a sheet of glass.] 

Clay’s Fertiliser.—M. 7.—Mix a 4-in. pot full with 
say half a bushel of soil, and use it as a top-dressing to 
your Camellias, &c.. It may be applied two or) three 
times during the year if necessary for the plants, 

Lingden Hazel.—See page 532. 

J. L. C.—Messrs. Barr & Sugden, 12, King Street, 
Covent Garden. 











Names of Plants.—W. B. H.—1, Cattleya Harri- 
soni; 2, Centropogon Lucyanus ; 3, Eupatorium Fraseri ; 
4, Sedum carneum variegatum.——Nemo.—Begonia 
Waltoniensis. 








QUERIES. 


4081.—Spireeas ey ae have several plants 
of Spireea japonica, and I find that they are rotting 
away. I have taken them out'of the soil and washed 
them, leaving them in water, and have repotted them, 
and I still find*that they ‘are going. Will anything stop 
the decay 7?—AMATEUR. 

4082.—How to Propagate the Mistletoe.—Will 
some one who has succeeded in growing Mistletoe on 
trees from the seed, kindly give the needful directions ? 
It grows freely in this neighbourhood on the Apple and 
Lime, and is found on the White Thorn.—D. C. I. 


4083.—Culture of Eranthemum pulchellum.— 
I find these plants so valuable for affording a supply of 
cut bloom of a very beautiful blue colour, that I should 
be glad of some hints on their culture and propagation. 
What soil is most suitable for them?—HOoRTUS. 


4084. — Azalea mollis After Forcing. — An 
article on the treatment of Azalea sinensis and mollis 
after forcing would be very acceptable to many readers 
who, like myself, have commenced to force these plants. 
Can plants forced this season be grown on and forced 
next and succeeding years like A. indica?—HoRTUs. 

4085.—The Onion Plant not Flowering.—Will 
some one tell me the reason of Onion plants not flower- 
ing? I have had them for months in a greenhouse ; they 
keep growing, but show no signs of flower.—CLAPTON. 


4086.—Grafting Fruit Trees.—I am thinking of 
planting some stocks for grafting some Apples and Pears 
in the spring. Would it be too late to put in the stocks 
now to graft in the spring? or must I wait till autumn? 
I have been advised to plant the Paradise stock for the 
better kinds, but, being an amateur, I do not under- 
stand the meaning of the Paradise stock. If any reader 
would give me some information I should be greatly 
obliged ; also the difference in the Dutch and English 
Paradise stock and the free stock.—A CONSTANT READER. 

4087.—How to Grow Cucumbers.—Willsome one 
tell me how to grow Cucumbers? and can I grow French 
Beans in pots in the same house? My greenhouse has a 
wall at the back and one end, but it gets all the sun.— 
Ts BOX. 

4088.—Humea elegans.—I wish some one would 
give some hints as to the proper cultivation of this grace- 
ful plant. The stalks of mine have all turned brown. 
They were each potted out into a mixture of good soil 
and silver sand in 5-in. pots and grown in conserva- 
tory heated with hot water.—M. J. 

4089.—Laying Down a Lawn.—I have a large 
plot of Grass which I want to convert into a tennis 
court, but at present it is on a slight incline, and grow- 
ing coarse Grass. Will some reader say the best way 
of levelling it? Will it do to fill up with good mould 
well rolled and sow good Grass seeds? Is there any fear 
of the old Grass springing up through the mould which 
in some places will not be more than 2 in. deep? and if 
so, will it form a good sod by the summer ?—A. H. 

4090.—Hrecting a Cucumber House.-—I am de- 
sirous of erecting a span-roofed house about 9 ft. long by 
7ft. wide in which to grow Cucumbers, Cockscombs, 
and a few other flowers. I propose to heat it by means 
of a brick flue. Will some reader give me his experience 
of such a place as regards height of walls and roof? 
also the best means of ventilation? also the best way to 
have it situated, as it will not be attached to any other 











building ? also some little, advice as regards the interior 
and making of the beds for ,the Cucumbers ?—Youneé 
GARDENER. 

4091.—-Growing Mushrooms.—I have a wooden 
shed about 12ft. square placed against the kitchen 
(stone) wall just where the fireplace is. The heat of the 
fire is easily felt by the hand on the wall over a space of 
about 4ft. square. My idea is to place four or five 
shelves against this part of the wall and to curtain them 
round with brown paper, matting, or old carpet, so as to 
prevent the heat escaping ; then to place on them fresh 
stable manure and Mushroom spawn as directed in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of December11. Would fowls’ 
manure (in which I believe there is a great deal of heat) 
mixed with earth, perhaps, do instead of stable manure ? 
I shall be glad of any suggestions.—H. W. B. 


4092.-Christmas Roses from Seed.—Will some 
one having been successful in cultivating Christmas 
Roses kindly inform me how, when, and where is the best 
place and time to sow the seed with a few hints as to 
after management till large enough to plant out ?— 
CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

4093.—Covering Hot-water Pipes.—Will some 
one kindly inform me how to cover some hot-water 
pipes which run through a building in which heat is not 
desired? I thought of boxing them up with boards. 
Would it be safe, as the boards would have to nearly 
touch the pipes ?—CIRCULATION. 

4094.—Sowing Fern Seeds.—I find in the spring 
seed lists “‘ Fern” seed quoted—common, greenhouse, 
and stove. Will some one inform me the best means of 
vegetating and growing them ?—FERN LEAF, 

4095.—Early Potatoes for Damp Soils.—I want 
two bushels ot Potatoes, and should be glad to know 
what sort would best suit for my purposes for planting, 
The soil is good; it was well dug over in the autumn 
after a crop of Cabbage, but it lies low and damp, con- 
sequently the frost generafly cuts it till late in the spring, 
which prevents my planting so early as I otherwise 
should do, and as I wish to plant that part of my garden 
with Potatoes for sale in the spring, I would like to 
know what sort of Potatoes would come to perfection in 
the shortest time? As the weather was favourable last 
spring I had a beautiful crop of early Almas, which I 
sold at 10s. perewt. T have a good cellar where I could 
put the Potatoes on boards or in boxes, so as to get strong 
sprouts on ready tor planting.—THE MARSH. 

4096.—Celery Fly.—Will some one explain the cause 
of Celery fly and the means by which it may be pre- 
vented ?—BETA 











4097.—-Worms in Conservatory Border.—Can 
any one tell me how to get rid of worms in a border in a 
conservatory ? they come out at night and tear the Lycopo- 
diums sadly.—E. S$. 

4098.—Books on Botany.—I should feel obliged 
to any correspondent of GARDENING who will furnish 
me with the names of any small books suited to excite 
in children a taste for botany.—MrIss V. 


4099.—Hyacinths in Glasses.—I havea fine Hya- 
cinth bulb in water; the roots are half-way down the 
glass, and seem strong enough, but lately they have be- 
come brown at the ends, and their growth seems arrested. 
Ithink the spike is going to be very small in consequence. 
What should I do?—M, C. K. 


4100.—Manuring and Planting Fruit Trees.— 
Will some one kindly give reply to the following? I have 
a small garden devoted to fruit and flowers. ‘The soil is 
rather a heavy loam. What artificial manure, solid and 
liquid, can be recommended, from experience, for general 
purposes, upon such soil mentioned ? and how and when 
should they be applied? I have neither room nor incli- 
nation to store a heap of dung or leaves to rot into 
manure. When and with what is best to manure Goose- 
berries and Currants? Are soap-suds and house-slops use- 
ful? and should they be used diluted? [ wish togrow some 
fruit trees against a wood fence having a south aspect. 
There are at present several Chestnut and Oak trees 
about 15 ft. high in the border of this fence. Must these 
trees be removed to render the border fit for the fruit 
trees ? and what fruits will be most suited to this posi- 
tion? I am about 10 miles south-east of London.— 
CLARION. 


4101.—Amarantus caudatus.—Some years ago in 
Florence, in the little garden of the Piazzo Santo Spirito, 
I saw some very remarkable specimens of the Amarantus 
caudatus or Love-lies-bleeding. ‘They had a bare, hard, 
woody stem, about 5 ft. high, above which was a fiat, 
spreading head some 3 ft. in diameter, bearing great 
crimson racemes of flowers, 1 ft. and more in length. 
They were planted in a circle near the centre of the 
garden, and formed a very grand elfect. Can any one 
tell me how they could have been grown? I thought it 
probable they had been treated in a similar way to the 
Tree Mignonette. It would be an experiment well 
worth trying by one who has space and time for it.— 
W. Dz 


4102.—Transplanting Pear Trees, &c.—I have 
some Pear and Apple trees about twenty years old, and 
some large standard Roses standing on ground now re- 
quired for buildings. I should be glad to save them, the 
former especially. The subsoil of their intended site is 
brick earth; the surface soil about 2ft. deep is a good 
stiff loam in good condition. How deep should 1 make 
the holes? how provide for drainage? and with what 
compost would it be best to fillin the holes? I have plenty 
of turf, turfy loam, and old hotbed manure. Should the 
trees be cut back?—M, M. 


4103.—Plants for Greenhouse.—I have just built 
aglasshouse at the end of my dwelling, N. E. aspect, 
and opening out of my drawing-room by casement doors. 
I want to fit it up with creeping and hanging plants 
that will thrive well with such attention as a lady can 
give independent ofa gardener. I thought the two ends 
of the glasshouse might have cork fitted on to them, and 
Ferns growing in it, but I do not know how to proceed. 
IT ought to say that I wish to keep the floor as clear as 
possible. I have a stove fitted which will be used in cold 
weather. The house with lean-to roof is nearly 16 ft. 
high and 16 ft. long.—F. E. G. 


4104.—Salt as a Fertiliser.—I have a garden of 
bush fruit (Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries) and 
I wish to dress it with salt to act as manure, and also to 
kill insects, with which it is infested. Please say the 
largest quantity I can use with greatest benefit on every 
8 square yds. (or space of 8 ft. by 9 ft.).—J. ‘I. W. 


4105.—Propagating Mulberry Trees.—Can any 
reader inform me how to propagate the Mulberry tree 
from seed or from cuttings, and where I could procure 
them, as I am going to North America ? and I should like 
to take afew specimens with me for a particular purpose? 
Ifany one could tell me of a mode of packing a few cut- 
tings, so as they would take root when I get over there, 
which will be about the beginning of March, they will 
greatly oblige. —AN EMIGRANT. 


4106.—Insects on Plants.—Would paraffin used, 
one wineglassful to four gallons of water, kill green fly 
and not injure the plant? I read somewhere of Castile 
soap being effectual; could any one say what strength'to 
use it without hurting plants? I want to dress Rose 
trees, &c., in greenhouse.—ONE IN TROUBLE. 


4107.—Lilaecs in South Africa.—I have just 
succeeded in introducing the Lilac here. I shall be glad 
if any one will inform me how to cause it to bloom in 
pots, and if it would die after flowering. —W. ADAms. 


4108.—Planting Mistletoe.—What is the best time 
for planting the seeds of Mistletoe inthe bark of Thorn or 
Apple trees ?—W. D. 

4109.—Begonias for Bedding.—Should tuberous- 
rooted Begonias intended for bedding out be started into 
growth in a hot-bed? and when?—W. D. 


4110,—Propagating Begonias.—What is best way 
of propagating tuberous-rooted Begonias (not by seed)? 
Can it be done safely by dividing tubers? When is best 
time for taking cuttings and treatment of cuttings ?— 
HEATH END. 


4111.-Double Geraniums not Flowering.—How 
can I get a double Geranium to flower? I have a very 
strong pink one, and each year it is full of leaf, but very 
little flower. Last spring I divided it and took all the 
slips off, and now it has a lot more (and leaves too), 
although it has been in a cold room all the winter, and 
there has only been a fire two or three times. It is in 
a large pot, but I could not get the roots mto a smaller 
one. Itis provoking to see it so strong, and have no 
flowers, for any there may be die off so soon; it was in 
the garden all the summer.—BEE. 

4112.—Pea Oxford Tom.—Where can I get that 
good old Pea, as I do not see it in any catalogues now ?— 
NEss POINT. 
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BHBS. 


THE WAX MOTH. 
(TINEA MELLONELLA. ) 
Many persons, even inthe country, who keep 
bees are quite oblivious as to the cause of their 
continuously loosing stocks one after the other. 
They turn up ahive, suddenly found empty, and 
find a quantity of maggots inside, never imagin- 
ing a little insignificant moth has succeeded in 
laying its eggs inside and driven the bees 
entirely out of their home. The author of the 
‘‘Bee Keeper’s Manual ”speaksof this insect,and 
it is to be regretted he had not experienced its 
ravages, or he certainly would have given more 
information, and perhaps found some remedy. 
The writer of this article constantly visited hives 
and saw his methods ; healsoassured him he 
had never seen any wax moths about his hives. 

In some places they are too abundant to be 
pleasant, as and for many years I have invari- 
ably lost one or two stocks from wax moths. 

As far as it is possible for me, I can suggest 
one or two matters that will prove useful, and 
it is as well that so important a subject to those 
who keep bees should be constantly ventilated. 
so that possibly some one may find some method 
whereby the bees may be thoroughly protected. 
The male of this moth is about 4 in. in length, 
the female rather small, but far more active ; 
she is rarely seen before June and is not abso- 
lutely dangerous till later, the reason being the 
bees are continually clustering at the mouth of 
the hive, or swarming, at which time the moth 
knows it is useless to attempt to enter. They 
are both cream colour or rather whitey-brown all 
over, the under parts shining like silver, They 
are extremely deli- 
cate ; so much so, 
that if taken and 
crushed with the 
finger and thumb, 


contrary, are those most certain to be invaded. 
Whenever the bee keeper has leisure, he should 
examine his hives towards evening in summer, 
and destroy any moth he may discover. It is 
certainly difficult to catch them, as when still 
they are hardly visible on straw, which is so 
nearly the colour of the moth. 

If it should be found that a hive is suffering 
from the moth, no time should be lost in driving 
into another hive ; and if a stock is hopelessly 
lost, smoke the hive to prevent any moths 
escaping, carry it away and burn the entire 
comb, scrub the inside well, when it may be 
used again if thoroughly clean ; but I have been 
assured, by a person who kept bees for many 
years, that it is not safe to use for two or three 
years after. That may be just possible, but I 
have successfully hived bees in well cleansed 
hives that had suffered from wax moth the year 
following, but in the case of old hives, it is best 
to burn the whole at once. Week, 

Dorset. 








POULTRY. 


Heat for Hatching Chickens.—On 
p. 530 of GARDENING, under the head of ‘‘ Heat 
for hatching eggs,” I note there is a disparity 
of opinion. As I have had a great deal of 
experience with hydro-incubators, I may state 
that the difference in all probability arises from 
the fact of the temperature being taken at 
different levels. If a carefully registered 
thermometer is placed on a level with the top 
of the eggs in the egg-drawer, the correct heat 
for hatching is 104°. At this level an egg will 
































no perceptible sub- 
stance can be felt. 
When the bees com- 
mence their steady 
work after swarming 














is the time when 
they may be seen 
about the hives. 








Their flight is very 
short, but they run 
or glide with great 
rapidity, generally 
making for the mouth of the hive, getting as near 
to it as the bees will allow. Now and thena 
bee will make a dart at the enemy, which they 
avoid by a motion of great rapidity. Now, if 
one of these moths obtain entrance, the doom of 
the hive is certain ; they begin at once to de- 
posit their eggs, and by autumn the bees will 
have deserted the hive. 

It is quite evident that the moths at such 
time were not reared in that hive; they were 
either produced in some ruined hive which has 
been allowed to remain open, or the cocoon con- 
taining the grub was deposited somewhere about 
the hive—sometimes underneath the floor board, 
oftener deposited between the straw bands, as 
in the illustration. | When the moth obtains a 
footing inside, the eggs are deposited in the 
same place, from whence the minute grubs work 
to the comb which they soon destroy, and when 
they form their cocoons they take up the same 
kind of position inside; a favourite place for 
them is round the bottom of the hive. I have 
seen the lower edge inside with a complete row 
of them all round ; in this state they are diffi- 
cult to detect, as they become covered with 
small particles of wax or propolis. 

At the endof summer, then, every hiveshould 
be carefully examined all round the stitches 
and bands, and any cocoons extracted with the 
point of a knife; the floor board also should 
be well brushed underneath, and powdered with 
Tobacco powder, and any place outside at the 
bottom where they could find entrance stopped. 
A good plan is a band of calico soaked in clay 
puddle and strained tightly all round. In straw 
hives on the depriving system the hole at the 
top must be examined, and the cork well fitted, 
as the smallest crack is sufficient for the grub 
to enter ; for when the moth: is unable to do so 
the eggs are deposited in all places where there 
is a chance of admission to the grub. 

As a general rule, strong stocks are safe, as 
the population enables a numerous guard to be 
always at the entrance. Weak stocks, on the 





The Wax Moth (Tinea melonella), 


not incubate below 98°, and it stands a great 
chance of being spoilt if the thermometer rises 
for any length of time and stands at 108°. For 
the first ten days eggs do not require much 
change of temperature, and they can endure 
more heat. At that period the lungs of the 
chicks begin to work, and a supply of fresh air 
is required through the shell. It has lately been 
found out that by placing quicklime in the 
drawer of the incubator that the air is greatly 
purified and the chicks come to maturity much 
stronger and healthier. People who had worked 
most carefully with the incubator failed to 
obtain a good per-centage of live chicks. After 
employing the lime in the drawer they hatched 
strong, healthy chicks out of every fertile egg. 
Mr. Lemoine in his work upon incubation states 
that he invariably changes the nest under each 
hen three times during the twenty-one days 
and places sulphur under the straw. To such a 
pitch of perfection has he carried it, that if he 
finds the hens are not giving off sufficient 
warmth (in his opinion), he crams them, and so 
forces them to take more nourishment.—T. 
Curisty, Malvern House, Sydenham, 


BLACK HAMBURGHS IN SMALL 
SPACES. 


Ir is with much interest I have read in 
GARDENING the notes on prolific poultry, 
poultry for small spaces, &c., and now that 
the year 1880 has closed, I will as briefly as 
possible give details of the few I have kept for 
twelve months. Four hens and one cock I had 
from January to third week in March; then I 
bought two more pullets, one of which got hurt 
in the beginning of September, and I thought it 
best to kill it, leaving five and a male bird, 
which makes an average for the twelve months 
of rather over five hens kept besides the male 
bird ; these were black Hamburghs, and have 
been closely confined in two pigsties covered 
with netting, making a run of the two yards 

















(Jan. 22, 1881. 


each 6ft. square. I put light doors to the two 
inner places with a square hole cut out of front 
bottom corner for an entrance. One of these 
places they roost in, the other has four wire 
cases half full of sifted ashes in which they lay, 
as I find it does not harbour insects as hay or 
straw does. The floors of the inner places are 
also covered with ashes, so that in cold weather 
they always stand warm, and in hot weather it 
keeps down insect life. Hvery week all through 
the summer I sprinkle quicklime in the boxes 
and about the roosting place, now and then put- 
ting a little flowers of sulphur among the ashes 
in the boxes, and the outer places well washed 
out nearly every week, and the fowls have 
always been in splendid plumage, and not any 
one of them has wanted to sit since I have had 
them. Their food for first morning meal consists 
of the Potato parings from the previous day, 
boiled, and when done all the water well drained 
away, then mashed while hot and mixed with 
sharps to a consistency almost dry and quite 
crumbly ; this they have warm, and their second 
meal consists of Barley one week, and Indian 
Corn the next. They have all scraps from the 
house and bones to pick, and when I can get 
it, a bit of horseflesh which is boiled and cut 
up small, the Grass off lawn, and Cabbage leaves, 
and a shovel full of lime riddlings I occasionally 
throw into their place. The undernoted statistics 
may be useful to amateurs like myself. Every 
evening I have put down what eggs come in 
in the day, and each week put down cost of 
food. : 














1880. Eggs from 4 hens, )Average eggs per hen. 
January. 19 ‘ - 5 minus 1 
February, 42 5 Ar 10 and 4 over 

42 from 4 hens ( ; 
to 15th. 10 and 2 over 
March. ae from 6 hens { 9 minus 2 
to 31st. 
April. 104 from 6 hens. 17 and 2 over 
M ay. 144 ” ” 24 
June. dS42 0, J 22 and 2 over 
July. 1291s. 55 21 and 3 over 
August. 170 sae 20 
September. 82 from 5 hens. 16 and 2 over 
October. 2 f ‘ 5 minus 1 
November. 11 ae +5 2 and 1 over 
December. DOWenes FS 7 and 1 over 
Total. | 939 














I have paid out of pocket for keep for the 
twelve months £1 9s, 9d.; and price of eggs 
here has never been less than 1d. each, and for 
some time 2d. ; we have never had to buy, and 
have given many away, and also sold some. 
Not having had the same number of hens all 
through the year it is somewhat difficult to get 
a correct account of the number of eggs per hen 
per annum, but as near as it will come is about 
175. I think it very fair for a commencement 
in keeping a few fowls. : 





HOME PHTS. 





Changing the Colour of Canaries.—In answer 
to ‘‘ Mervyn,” cayenne pepper does change the colour of 
canaries by bringing them from yellow to orange. As to 
injuring them, opinions differ, some holding that it does 
others to the contrary ; probably sufficient time has not 
been given for experiment and close observation. I 
know the canaries like the pepper and eat it greedily, 
but ‘‘Mervyn” must understand it is only effective 
while the birds are moulting ; it does not at all interfere 
with their song. However, ifhe likes to try it the follow- 
ing is my recipe: Boil an egg very hard and then chop 
it up, shell and all, very fine. Pound in a mortar two or 
three sweetish biscuits, then put in a large teaspoonful of 
pepper (best Natal), mix with a knife to crumbly state. 
It will keep fresh two or three days. It will be necessary 
to give the birds a little canary seed at the same time.— 
JOHN PEARSON. 


Insects in Birds.—In reply to “Myra” and 
“Beta,” also for the benefit of any reader who keeps birds, 
speaking from experience, Imay say that Keating’s insect 
powder is very effectual and thoroughly harmless to 
birds of all kinds. Some time since I bought a lark at a 
bird shop; when I got home, to my disgust, I found it 
“alive” with insects. I immediately shook a lot of 
Keating’s powder under the wings and worked it well 
into all parts of its body. I repeated the dose twice 
afterwards, and had then completely rid my bird of these 
pests. If the cage is much infested, I would advise 
washing it thoroughly with strong saltpetre water very 
hot, sprinkle the bird with powder, and use some powder 
about the cage and in the sand for some two or three 
weeks.— FERNDALE. ’ 


Treatment of Love Birds.—How should these 
be fed? and with what food? Do they require green 
food? Any information as regards their treatment and 
management will be thankfully received.—J. J. 


Canaries.—My canary has a wen on its back, just 
above the tail, about the size of a canary’s egg What 
s the cause of it, and how am I to cure it P—MAJor, 
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MAGNOLIAS. 





Maaqwnortas, where they succeed, are among 
the grandest of flowering shrubs or rather 
small trees. Unfortunately, the evergreen 
species are not sufficiently hardy to thrive 
without protection in winter, except in the 
more southern counties, and even there 
they make but slow progress as standard 
trees. M. grandiflora, which we now figure, 
one of the finest of 
the whole family, 
succeeds against a 
south wall in most 
parts of the king- 
dom. In Dorset- 
shire and Kent are 
grand trees of it 
30 ft. high, and 
if the wall against 
which they grow 
were higher, they 
seem capable _ of 
attaining a height 
of 50 ft. I have 
cut from it re- 
peatedly growths 
6 ft. long which 
were overtopping 
the wall, and, cu- 
riously § enough, 
those succulent 
branches never re- 
ceive any injury 
from exposure to 
frost and north 
winds ; hardiness 
seems much to 
depend on the pro- 
tection given to 
the roots and boles 
of the trees. Of 
all the varieties of 
Magnolia, M.grand- 
iflora exoniensis is the best; its foli- 
age is of a paler green than that of the 
species, more regular in shape, the margin 
recurved, and the under side more thickly 
covered with a brown tomentum; it is 
a most prolific flowerer, and continues 
in bloom from June to October, and 
even later in favourable seasons. The or- 
dinary M. grandiflora is a more robust 
plant altogether than exoniensis; it has 
more shining, Holly-green foliage, which is 
not so handsomely shaped and _ broader 





than that of exoniensis, and it does not 
flower so freely, but it sometimes ripens its 
seeds, which exoniensis does not. M. 
grandiflora may be readily propagated by 
means of layers, and it will grow in any 
well-drained soil—a sandy yellow loam 
seems to suit it perfectly. M. tripetala, a 
deciduous species, sometimes called the 
Umbrella Magnolia, makes a very handsome 
lawn tree; it forms a round-headed speci- 





MAGNOLIA 


GRANDIFLORA. 


men, 20 ft. high and 30 ft. in diameter of 
branches. When old these attain a pen- 
dulous habit, the points turning up again 
like the branches of a candelabrum. The 
leaves, which are large and handsome, are 
arranged in whorls round the points of the 
branches, and, hanging down by their own 
weight, are not unaptly likened to so many 
parasols or a huge candelabrum. Suckers 
from the root of this species made growths 
in a season 5 ft. long and as thick as one’s 
thumb. The flowers which appear in spring 








are white and very large, but by no means 
beautiful, nor do they possess the most 
agreeable scent. This species seeds freely 
here, and the seeds, which are like small 
Coffee berries, are enclosed ina red pulpy 
coat, which is again enclosed in a pod, 
Sometimes two seeds are in one pod, and 
these pods are arranged on a terminal 
spike something in the form of a cone ; the 
pods open like those of the Furze, and the 
seeds drop out in 
November. Seeds 
of it are obtained 
in ‘abundance in 
France. Of Mag- 
nolia purpurea, 
which is a_free- 
flowering decidu- 
ous species, the 
variety called gra- 
cilis is the best ; 
it is of twiggy, 
pendulous habit, 
and makes a hand- 
some  floriferous 
shrub when grown 
inasituation which 
suits it. The 
flowers, which are 
pale purple in 
colour, open in 
May and June, and 
last a long time 
on the tree, or 
when cut in 
glasses. I have 
not seen it . ripen 
seeds. I have 
many plants of it 
growing in dif 
ferent situations, 
and I find that it 
does not succeed 
well in dry, ex- 
posed localities, or in dry soils. In a 
shaded, moist position it develops its foli- 
age much more satisfactorily, and every 
twig is terminated by a handsome pendulous 
blossom. Our best bush of this Magnolia 
is associated with some very fine speci- 
mens of Rhododendrons, which make foli- 
age more like that of a common Laurel 
than a Rhododendron. M. glauca is a 
handsomer plant than the kind Jast named 
so far as foliage is concerned ;. it requires 
a moist and somewhat shaded position. —E. 
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MY GARDENING FAILURES. 


For the sake of ‘‘ Disappointment” and other 
ignoramuses like myself, I give the experiences 
of one who has culled what slight knowledge 
he possesses from experience and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 

Three years ago I began gardening with a 
small greenhouse about 11 ft. by 9ft. without 
any means of planting out, the greenhouse 
being some 12 ft. about the ground and built on 
a balcony. I have no frames, or means of 
storing moulds, &c., manures, or manure water, 
and yet I have contrived to gain a vast deal of 
amusement and some success with little ex- 
pense. I see to everything myself in the spare 
time I get, viz., between breakfast and depar- 
ture for business and any spare afternoons, &c., 
I may have. I have a good many Geraniums 
and other hardy and half hardy plants and 
shrubs which bloom little in the winter and 
luxuriously in spring, summer, and autumn, 
some of which I plant out in the garden in 
summer to be brought in again when the leaves 
begin to fall, Climbing over part of the roof 
of my greenhouse (on string netting, as I have 
found wire netting most injurious) is a Passion- 
flower planted in a box covered with Virgin 
cork, some 2 ft. square or rather cube, which has 
grown to excess, and was covered with magni- 
ficent blue,and white blossoms this autumn ; the 
other part of the roof has a Lapageria rosea 
planted in a small pot which I bought last 
summer, and which has grown much, but not 
yet flowered, and is looking well. 

There is besides a miscellany of other plants, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Cyclamens, Myrtles, 
Lobelias, Sedums, Heliotropes, Petunias, 
Azaleas, and similar plants (with Maiden-hair 
and other Ferns), all of which while giving 
little flower in winter, always look pretty, and 
bloom well in the warmer and lighter months. 
I find, however, that Ferns of various kinds 
of which I have a large quantity answer best 
with me, being always in good health and Jook- 
ing very lovely summer and winter with the aid 
of Virgin cork, Gold and Silver Ivies, Sedums, 
and a few other ornamental foliaged plants, and 
a fountain of fairly large dimensions made by 
myself at little expense, covered with Virgin 
cork and planted all round and about with small 
Ferns, Mosses, &c. I maintain about 50° of 
heat this time of the year with plenty of 
moisture about in the morning, and a shade 
higher temperature, giving as much air as I 
think good on the brighter days with the stove 
(a gas one with some 8 ft. or 9ft. of 3-in. piping) 
going while the skylight is open, and I fre- 
quently syringe overhead, watering whenever I 
think needful with rain-water collected in an 
old cask, holding eighteen gallons or so, stand- 
ing in a corner of the house, and covered with 
cork with Ferns, &c. By these means I find the 
things all do well, and have no insects; never 
having yet found fumigation necessary, my plants 
are clean and free from blight. 

Occasionally in the hot months I apply a little 
of Fowler’s very effective Tobacco powder, 
syringing afterwards. The plants get potted 
every two years or so except the younger ones, 
which, of course, I pot oftener and keep them 
from weediness with occasional stoppings and 
cuttings. Azaleas I find do splendidly with me, 
being loaded with bloom without losing much 
foliage, while with Roses, Heaths, Coleus, and 
a few others which I think are peculiarly sub- 
ject to blight, I can do nothing with ; this is my 
greatest trouble, as my ambition is to have a 
good Maréchal Niel Rose. I have studied 
Shirley Hibberd and other books, but can make 
little out of them, having none of the elaborate 
appliances used by them, and not sufficient time 
at my disposal to carry out their suggestions, 
and I now go by my own ideas and experience 
with what tips I can get from nursery and 
other gardeners from whom I get my moulds 
ready mixed for the various kinds of plants I 
require them for, and lastly, but by no means 
least, from what I learn from GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. VESUVIUS. 


—— ‘Disappointment ” has, with other 
amateurs, much to blame himself, for he says he 
reads our paper, but it is evident does not profit 
by its teaching. It is sure from his description 
that ventilation is not thought of ; he waters 
too much or not at all; makes too much fire or 
lets it out. How does he kill the India-rubber 
plant? Let him take heart, and, if he has the 


opportunity, observe the way and time a 
nurseryman treats his plants, if at rest or 
growing ; notice the thermometer and moisture 
of the house and the ventilation ; if he does so, 
the plant he has been to buy will be a very 
cheap one to him, I do not write this as a 
professional, but as a fairly successful amateur. 
What I know is through the kind efforts of 
various contributors of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
and The Garden. Ihad bought various books 
written by good men, but they were what so 
many complain of—more catalogue than instruc- 
tion. Asan encouragement to him, I have grown 
and bloomed well one dozen Pelargoniums, five 
or six Fuchsias, one 6 ft. high, and hundreds of 
blooms. I cut 125 blooms off Cacti, white, red, 
scarlet, and pink; Passion-flower, white and 
blue, hundreds ; Tecoma jasminoides, large 
bunches ; Hydrangea with white and green leaf 
and large bunches of flowers (white grew too 
big; had to give it away); Dracenas, Maranta 
zebrina, Clerodendron with pink flowers, beau- 
tiful Ferns and Lycopods ; Correa with pink 
flowers; Dielytra spectabilis, Solomon’s Seal, 
Crassula lactea, white ; Euphorbia jacquinzeflora, 
Epiphyllums, beautiful and easy ; several 
Aloes, some now flowering ; Dendrobium nobile, 
splendid, now in flower ; Cypripedium specta- 
bile, just flowered, lasted quite two months, 
and lots of other flowers. Now I never had a 
chance in London; had always to be at work ; 
so knew nothingabout flowers, but thatthey were 
beautiful, tillacopy of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
was given me, I think the sixth number ; the 
welcome guest was entertained, and now with 
a timely answer to questions can get on well,— 
Stroup NISBET. 





ERECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
GREENHOUSHS. 


HAVING read at different times the experience 
of correspondents in building and management 
of greenhouses, under almost every conceivable 
condition, I think, perhaps, a description of my 
greenhouse, its position, and uses might not be 
uninteresting ; and some of your readers even 
might derive benefit from the statement, which 
I will make as concise and clear as Ican. I am 
owner of two dwelling-houses adjoining each 
other, with a garden about 20 ft. long at the 
back. Being desirous of possessing a green- 
house I was ata loss for awhile how to make 
room for one in the scanty space at my disposal. 
At last an idea suggested itself to me, which I 
carried into effect. At the bottom of my small 
garden, as is usual in this*part of the country, 
stands the closets, built, of course, in a sub- 
stantial manner of bricks and mortar, with lean- 
to slated roof. Here, thought I, is a place on 
which to build a first-rate greenhouse, and as 
nobody owns the space above, I determined to 
build a greenhouse on the top of the closets. 

First I took off the slates and laths; then I 
had the back wall pulled down to alevel with the 
front wall, about 6 ft. 6in. from the ground; 
then I placed thirteen joists, of 7-in. by 23-in. 
timber, across the front and back walls, having 
the joists long enough to project about 2 ft. 6 in. 
over in front; then I had a 44-in. wall built on 
the top of these all round to the height of 2 ft., 
having boarded the floor with a lot of old 1-in. 
boards. I then had a layer of mortar put on, 
and then paved with l-in. floor quarries, the 
whole grouted with Roman cement, thus making 
the floor water-tight. I then had a frame made 
of 33-in. by 3-in. timber for uprights and top and 
bottom rails, filled in with ordinary sash-bars 
about 24 in. by fin. Having placed this on the 
brickwork, I bedded the frame in cement and 
held it well down at each corner by a strong 
iron bolt attached to the joists underneath, to 
give stability to the glass structure. 

Two lights to open at the top, about 2 ft. 
square, and an ordinary-sized door made the 
frame complete. In glazing, I used 374 squares 
of glass, each square 9in. by 9in. The back 
part, from the wall to springing-line of roof 
(which, by the way, is a span roof), is boarded 
up with 1-in. boards, thus preventing my light 
looking on any other property but my own. I 
then purchased a lot of old 24-in. wrought-iron 
steam-piping and a patent heating apparatus, 
with smoke-pipe, &c., all complete. I placed 
the heater outside and directly under one 
corner of the projecting part of my greenhouse. 
Then I carried my pipes round the inside, com- 
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mencing about 9 in. from the floor with the 
flow-pipe, gradually reducing the height so 
that the return pipe only stands 2 in. from the © 
floor as it passes the door in front and goes 
back to the heater below. A small tank made 
of zinc and fixed inside the house at about 
5 ft. from the floor, connected to the heater 
with a small 14-in. pipe, completes the arrange- 
ment for heating. A step-ladder of ten steps, 
that I can remove at pleasure, enables me to 
ascend into my greenhouse, which stands alto- 

gether, from ground floor to ridge of roof, about 
15 ft. 6in. Inside I have stages about 2 ft. 6 in. 

wide by about 2 ft. high running all round the 
place excepting past the door, and nine shelves 
to enable me to place what plants I choose as 
near the glass as I want. As I am only a 
new beginner, I understood but little about 
the treatment of the different kinds of 
flowers I was desirous to cultivate; but by 
constantly reading GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 

and by the assistance of a friend and co- 

partner in flowers and plants, I found no 

difficulty in keeping my plants all right during 

the very severe winter of last year. 

My heating apparatus worked well; I had 
no difficulty in keeping the temperature up to 
40° even in the coldest night we had last winter. 
Out of about 500 plants of different roots, we did 
not lose 24 per cent., and 1 don’t think I ever 
saw a better display of Geraniums, Pelar- 
goniums, Double Petunias, Fuchsias, Gloire de 
Dijon Roses, Primulas, Cinerarias, Hyacinths 
&c., than we had at the end of March last year. 
I planted a Black Hamburgh Vine in a 12-in. 
pot, but. it only produced four bunches of 
Grapes about 2 in. in diameter, and then did not 
ripen so well as I could desire them to have 
done. So as soon as I had gathered the Grapes 
I set to and made a Vine border outside, after 
the manner described in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, and have planted my Vine outside 
the house under the projecting front, carrying 
the cane through the floor into the house. [ 
have also a Maréchal Niel Rose, which has made 
great progress in growth of foliage, but has not 
yet flowered. It looks very well, and I hope to 
be rewarded by-and-bye for my trouble with a 
good supply of bloom. This year, as far as it 
has gone, everything looks very promising. We 
have about 700 plants of one sort or another, and | 
hope to save nearly the whole of them. Cinerarais 
I find rather hard to manage, having grown a 
quantity of plants from seed, but I hope to save 
about two dozen of a choice sort. I have a very 
fine lot of Geraniums now in splendid flower, 
and a few Hyacinths promising very well. I 
forgot to state my greenhouse runs from north 
to south, the front facing the east, and is about 
17 ft. 6 in. long, by 8 ft. wide. 


Derby. A.W. W. 





Gas Lime as a Manuie.—The lime 
used in purifying gas is good material for im- 
proving cold, heavy land, and it has the effect 
of killing wireworm and other insects. Four 
tons to the acre is the quantity usually applied. 
In some cases it is dug in as soon asit is put on 
the land ; in others, left during the winter, but 
in all cases it should be spread immediately, for 
if allowed to remain in heaps, nothing will grow 
where they have been for some time. It cannot 
be used with safety as a surface-dressing to 
cropped ground. It may be used in old garden 
ground with advantage, but it must not be put 


near the roofs of fruit trees in its fresh state,— 
W. E. 


Pumps Getting Frozen. — At this 
Severe season it may not be out of place to give 
your readers a simple method by which they 
can escape the annoyance of having to thaw the ~ 
pump every morning. Take out the bucket of 
the pump over night, and by means of a piece 
of strong wire hooked about 4in. pull up the 
clack in the barrel of the pump, thus letting all 
the water in the pipe return to the cistern or 
weil, In the morning put in the bucket, prime 
it by pouring a little water in from the top and 
begin to pump.—T. W. Y. 

Cure for Lodging of Fuel in Small 
Vertical Boilers.—Get a common poker 
made by the village blacksmith about 4 in. 
longer than the stove is deep. Have the end 
beaten into a sharp point with a barb on one 
side extending 2 in. along the side of the poker, 
and 1 in, from it, An hour or two after lighting, 
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the hopper, insert the poker, and wriggle it 
down to the bottom of the stove, give a half 
turn, and draw the poker out with a short jerky 
motion. I had a poker like this made six 


weeks ago, and have not had my fire out since. 
—J.0.C 
Ve . . 


GLOXINIAS FOR WINTER. 
For this purpose I recommend plants raised from 
seed. No one who has not been in the habit of 
raising seedlings of those plants can form any idea 
how much more vigorous they are than those 
raised from cuttings ; and for merely decorative 
purposes they are far superior. Several years 
ago I saved seeds from a flower of great sub- 
stance, and of a peculiarly rich dark crimson 
colour, that had not, so far as I was aware, been 
crossed with any other variety ; but the seed- 
lings produced flowers of all shades of colour 
between crimson, purple, and white, but not 
one like the parent; in this respect they are 
very variable. The plants we have now in 
flower were raised from seed about three years 
ago, and the largest are in 9-in. pots; some of 
the bulbs are upwards of 6 in, in diameter, and 
if we could have spared room to have given 
them a shift into 12-in, pots, the plants might 
easily by this time have been much larger. Of 
course I do not say the flowers are equal to 
those of the best-named varieties for exhibition 
purposes, but many of them are large and very 
pretty ; I am, however, only speaking of them 
as decorative plants for winter. I like the erect 
flowered kinds best, for they are more useful for 
cutting. The seeds should be sown in February 
or March in well-drained pots, in peat and 
sand ; fill the pots to within 4 in. of the top; 
press down firmly, and make the surface quite 
smooth with the bottom of a small pot, giving 
at the same time a good watering. Sow the 
seeds thinly and evenly over the surface, and 
scatter over it a little silver sand. To check 
evaporation, and thus obviate too much water- 
ing, place on the top of the pots a little clean 
Moss, The seeds are so small that heavy water- 
ings would be likely to carry them down so 
deep as to prevent their growing; but by giving 
the pots a good watering before sowing the 
seeds, and a thin covering of Moss, and after- 
wards very little water will be required till the 
seeds germinate ; as soon, however, as the seed- 
lings are up, the Moss must be removed, and, 
when they are large enough to handle, prick 
them off into small pots, and grow them on in 
the stove or a warm pit shaded from sunshine, 
shifting them into larger pots when necessary. 


They will begin flowering about July or 
August; but if the object is to grow them for 
winter flowering, pinch off all blooms till Octo- 
ber, when a few flowers may be obtained the 
first winter. About March, gradually withhold 
water, and allow them to go to rest. When 
at rest Gloxinias are treated by many culti- 
vators the same as Caladiums, that is, they 
keep them dry in the stove; but in my prac- 
tice in treating them as winter-blooming plants, 
and of course at rest the principal part of the 
summer, early in June they are moved out of 
doors, and laid on their sides in some partially 
shaded corner. And I find this cool treatment 
seems to agree with them, for the rest is more 
perfect, and when housed about the end of 
September, they have started into growth, and 
are ready for potting. The second season, if 
well managed, many of the plants will measure 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in diameter, In potting them 
after the first year use a richer compost. We 
always use for large bulbs about a sixth part 
of thoroughly decayed manure with the peat, 
and a liberal proportion of sand and small 
lumps of charcoal to keep the soil open. When 
in full growth supply them freely with water, 
and maintain a moist atmosphere, and when in 
flower, water them twice a week with weak 
clear liquid manure, There is no difficulty in 
entirely changing their period of flowering by 
resting them in summer, and so having them in 
flower from November till March, and that, too, 
without any special forcing, but by simply re- 
versing their period of rest; but, as I previously 
stated, I find seedlings much more manageable 
in this respect than plants raised from cuttings, 
and there is a strength and vigour of constitu- 
tion about them that nothing seems to injure. 
Thrips will attack them, and, if not stopped at 
once, will destroy them ; the best preventive is 
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if the fuel has not dropped 6 in. or 7 in. down |a moist atmosphere, without absolutely dashing 
much water over the foliage, with mild Tobacco 
fumigations occasionally, whether insects are 





visible or not, Any one who has a few named 
varieties should select three or four of the most 
distinct, and cross them, save the seed, and give 
the seedlings a trial against the older kinds, 
Seeds of Gloxinias may also be purchased from 
most of our principal seedsmen. H. R. 





HOW I GROW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ConsIDERING the rapidly increasing popularity 
of this charming autumn plant, and the ease 
and certainty with wnich it may be grown and 
flowered, a few words as to its cultivation may 
not be out of place. A few years ago Chry- 
santhemums were very little grown, but a visit to 
some of the exhibitions held this season will 
show to what extent these have come into favour 
with all classes. Few could look at the beau- 
tifully symmetrical forms of the incurved va- 
rieties, or the quaint shapes assumed by the 
Japanese class without being fired with a wish, 
more or less ardent, to possess a few plants 
and become the happy possessor of flowers at 
a time when there is little else to brighten up 
the dreary months of the year until bulbous 
plants are ready to lend their attractiveness to 
the garden. But it is no easy matter for an 
amateur to choose plants of the right sort, i.e., 
those which bloom at one time. If, perchance, 
he had selected Red Dragon or Meg Merrilees 
among his Japanese, he would find that the 
first-named would have flowered and been over 
fully three weeks before the latter would have 
begun to open. Such a condition of things 
would hardly be satisfactory. But before giv- 
ing a short list of suitable kinds for an ama- 
teur to begin with, let us describe briefly the 
mode of rearing the plants. 

About the present time cuttings should be 
obtained and inserted in sandy soil in small 
pots. When only a small number is grown 
‘*thumbs ” may be employed, one cutting only 
being placed in the centre of each pot. The 
pots should be placed in a cold frame, and if 
during frost a mat is placed over the light no 
harm will come to the cuttings. If, however, 
no frame is available the best way will be to 
wait until the spring, when either the cuttings 
should be procured ready rooted, or if not, 
then a tumbler placed over them will soon 
cause them to start. Premising, however, 
that the cuttings are in a cold frame during 
the winter, by the middle of March the plants 
should be shifted into larger pots, say 4-in. 
ones, more loam being used in the soil with 
some rotten manure. They must then be 
returned to the frame till fear of frost is past, 
when they may be placed in the sunniest 
position in the garden on a bed of ashes, 

One great secret in the cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum is to fhave the wood well 
ripened, without which it is impossible to 
obtain fine flowers; about the last week in 
June the plants should receive their final shift, 
a compost being employed of fibrous loam two 
parts, and well decomposed manure one part, 
with sharp sand to keep the whole porous. 
All kinds of soils have been recommended 
for the Chrysanthemum. Indeed, one grower 
of great skill and the winner of several cups 
asserts that it does not matter what they are 
potted in, ‘‘ what you give them when the 
pots are full of roots being the more important 
matter.” However, the compost above men- 
tioned will do excellently for the purpose, the 
pot being, of course, well drained, and the plants 
potted firmly. The most useful size of pot for 
this last shift is 9.in. or 10 in. Unless tall 
plants are wanted, it is better to pinch them 
once or twice during their growth, as this 
keeps the plants dwarf, a great desideratum with 
amateurs. Few would care to have plants § ft. 
or 9 ft. high, which in some cases will be the 
result if the plants are not stopped, [rom the 
time the plants receive their last' shift until 
the middle of August, all that they need is 
careful watering and haying strong stakes to 
support them. If green fly makes its appear- 
ance, a little snuff dusted on the parts affected, 
and afterwards syringed off, will soon disperse 
this pest. 

Str nge as it may seem to the uninitiated, 


August is the most critical part of the whole 
time of growth to the exhibitor. Towards the 
end of this month a small or first bud will ap- 










































plants will want feeding. 
manures are suggested, but the best and safest 
perhaps for an amateur is guano. This used at 
the rate of an ounce to a gallon of water with a 
little soot in it may be given to the plants twice 
a week for three or four weeks, plain water 
(soft, if possible) being employed on other days. 
After this the liquid may be given every other 
day till the buds show colour, when its use 
should be discontinued. 
watched for at night, as they soon damage the 
buds if allowed to go unheeded. By the middle 
of October the plants should be placed either 
in the greenhouse or indoors in the lightest posi- 
tion pozsible, and a display of fine flowers will 
reward the grower for all his trouble during 
summer. 





pear at the end of each shoot, and unless this is 
taken it is almost useless to expect flowers fit for 
exhibition. Taking the bud is performed as fol- 
lows: As already said, a small bud will be 
seen at the extreme point of each shoot. Round 
this will also be observed three or four growths, 
which if not taken off would, of course, outgrow 
and render it useless. All these growths, there- 
fore, must be removed as soon as long enough to 
lay hold of with the finger and thumb, this 
operation causing all the energy to be thrown 
into the bud. This latter grows very slowly 
and surely, throwing as a rule a fine flower by 
the middle of November. It is not advisable, 
however, to take buds which are seen before the 
middle of August. When the buds are taken 
the pots will have become full of roots and the 
All’ kinds of patent 


Earwigs should be 


A dozen plants, six Japanese and six Incurved, 


all blooming as nearly as possible at the same 
time, may be given as follows: Japanese— 
Elaine(white), Triomphe du Nord (red-chestnut), 
Baron de Prailly (rose), Gloire de Toulouse (rich 
light purple), Peter the Great (lemon-yellow), 
and James 
George Rundle (white), Mrs. Dixon (yellow), 
Mrs. George Glenny (sulphur), Nil Desperandum 
(dark red), John Salter (red-cinnamon), and Lady 
Talfourd (lilac, silvery back). These varieties 
are tried and well known, and are almost sure 
to succeed. But with regard to the Japanese, 
they should be pinched for the second and last 
time in the beginning of June. The cultivation 
of Anemone-flowered, reflexed, and Pompone 
varieties is similar to the other incurved and 
Japanese kinds, the only exception being in the 
case of Pompones, which should not be disbudded 
at all. 


Salter (lilac), Jncurved—Mrs. 


H. A. R. 





Chinese Primulas.—Seeds of these sown 


in March, in pans previously prepared, and 
forced in a gentle bottom-heat under a square 
of glass, with slight waterings when the soil 
appears dry,soon germinate. When largeenough 
to handle they should be pricked off into large 
pans filled with a good compost, consisting of 
two parts turfy loam, one leaf mould, one rot- 
ten cow dung, and a good sprinkling of silver 
sand, all well mixed together before being used. 
When pricked off they may be replaced and kept 
close for a day ortwo until they root into the 
soil, which they will soon do if kept close and 
warm, 
rough leaves, they should be potted off into 
3-in. pots, small and large, according to the 
strength of the plants. 
placed ina pit or frame by themselves, when 
they should receive a gentle watering to settle 


When they have made three or four 
They should then be 


the soil about the roots. Keep them close for 
a few days, when air may be given in the day- 
time ; and, as the weather becomes warmer, a 
little air ought also to be left on at night. <A 
little light shading during bright sunshine will 
likewise be of advantage to them. Under such 
conditions, they soon fill their pots with roots, 
when they should be shifted into 3-in. pots, 

and placed in a cool frame; and, if facing the 
north, all the better, inasmuch as shading will 
not then be needed, but if facing the south, the 
lights may be whitewashed, and tilted on their 
sides, care being taken to have them so that 
wind will not injure them. Plants treated in 
this manner will show bloom in September, and, 
if required, may be allowed to flower at that 
time ; but if not, the flower-stalks should be 
picked out as they appear. In October, they 
should be removed to a light airy house, at the 
same time giving them a top-dressing of rotten 
cow-dung, broken into small pieces. The latter 
will be found to afford them great assistance, 
In watering, care must be taken to only give 
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their blooms with anything like the freedom or 
size they otherwise wonld do. 


Browallias (elata and Roezli) are most 
valuable for blooming late in the autumn or 
through the winter, which they will do freely 
if kept near the glass in a temperature varying 
from 50° to 55°. For working up into bouquets 
they are unsurpassed, their slender stems and 
numerous lovely small blue or white flowers 
rendering them particularly well adapted for 
that purpose, and, what is equally in their 
favour, they are very lasting in water, as, when 
using them last year, I found at the end of a 
week they were as fresh as ever, As pot 


just sufficient, as damp is their greatest enemy. 
Plants, treated as has just been described, will 

loom from November to February ; and, by 
sowing for succession again in May, and growing 
them on as the others have been, this Primula 
may be had in bloom till next May if well at- 
tended to.—W. W. 
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TENDER ANNUALS FOR THE GREEN- 
HOUSE, 


Serine the great dearth there is of greenhouse 
plants that bloom during the summer and au- 
¢umn, and the few available for decorative pur- 
poses at those seasons, with the exception of 
Fuchsias and Pelargoniums, it has occurred to 
me that a list of such plants as may be raised 
from seed sown in March or April, together with 
a few remarks thereon, may be of service to 
readers of GARDENING. One advantage in grow- 
ing plants of this class is that they can be got 
up quickly at a very small cost, and as fresh 
ones can be raised every spring, there is no neces- 
sity to winter them, a great consideration with 
many who have only very limited accommo- 
dation under glass, and who therefore desire to 
make the most of the room they have. 


Amarantus tricolor, salicifolius, 
and Henderi are very desirable, and come 
in admirably for room decoration, but to fit 
them for this purpose they must have plenty of 
light, so as to impart to their leaves those rich, 
brilliant tints of colour for which they are so 
justly admired. Not only must they have an 
abundance of light, but the atmospheric mois- 
ture should be in proportion, otherwise they are 
sure to suffer from the attacks of red spider, to 
which they are very subject, and which, if not 
kept in subjection, soon spoils their beauty. 
The best and easiest way of growing these 
Amarantuses is to plunge them in a pit or frame 
by themselves, and keep them well syringed 
overhead, and if this is done daily at two or 
three o’clock when shutting them up, they will 
soon make handsome little specimens that will 
be highly ornamental in the greenhouse or con- 
servatory. Being moisture-loving subjects, 
they should have plenty of water and. free 
drainage to admit of it passing away quickly, 
and this, with a rich loose soil and liquid manure 
occasionally, will keep them in perfect health 
till cold weather sets in, when they begin to die 
off, Seeds sown in April in heat will soon be 
up, and, in potting off the plants, the most 
promising only in point of colour and habit 
should be selected, as they are very sportive 
in their character, and vary much in their 
markings. 


Globe Amarantus.—The flower-heads of 
this resemble those of Clover in shape and size, 
and are rich and varied in colour. The group 
to which it belongs contains plants well deserv- 
ing of cultivation ; when well grown they form 
neat, branching, bushy little plants, varying from 
1 ft. to 2ft. high, each shoot terminated with 
one or more symmetrical globular heads, These, 
if cut before they have attained their full size 
and maturity, will retain their fresh-looking ap- 
pearance for a considerable period, and are, 
therefore, most useful to mix with Everlastings 
and Grasses of different kinds, with which they 
associate well and do much to enliven. These 
Gomphrenas are of easy culture, and do best 
when growing if placed in a pit or frame where 
they can be plunged in a bed of gently ferment- 
ing material, the genial moisture from which, 
being discharged with such regularity, just suits 
them. The next situation most agreeable to 
them is a warm house, where they can be placed 
away from draughts or dry currents of air, and 
kept syringed occasionally until they show 
flower, when any damping overhead should be 
at once discontinued. To have fine masses of 
them, the best way is to put three plants tri- 
angularly in 6-in. or 8-in, pots, and, if the dif- 
ferent colours be grown together, they form a 
pretty contrast, and have a much better effect. 
Those that blend best are the purple and white 
or purple and yellow, both of which come true 
from seed, which should be got at once and 
sown in a brisk heat, and the plants nursed on 
in the same near the glass so as to keep them 
from drawing up weakly and spindly. They de- 
light in a rich vegetable soil, and require plenty 
of water all through the season, the want of 
which soon causes them to present a starved ap- 
pearance, and prevents them from producing 
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Lrowallia Roezli. 


plants, too, they are exceedingly ornamental, 
and, in order to have a regular succession, seed 
should be sown about the middle of June and 
again at the end of August or even later, which 
will carry on the supply up to the following 
April or May. ‘Those sown first will do best 
grown outdoors after they have got a fair start, 
which should be afforded them by keeping 
them close in a frame for a few days after 
being potted, when any sunny sheltered posi- 
tion will suit them. Being rather spare and 
fragile in their habit, they produce the finest 
display by being placed three in a 7-in. or 8-in. 
pot; but those required for winter work may 
with advantage be confined to a size smaller, 
as then less water and root room are required. 
During the summer months they require a free 
use of the syringe, as in hot weather they are 
subject to red spider, which, if allowed to effect 
a footing, soon spoils their appearance. 


Rhodanthe Manglesi is one of the pret- 
tiest of all annuals for {decorative purposes 
indoors, and forms charming, neat little groups 
for small stands or vases, where, when laden 
with lovely pink, satiny-looking flowers, it is 
highly effective, The newer variety, named 
Prince Bismarck,* is likewise very desirable, 
being more double and having the merit of 
lasting longer in bloom. To get them to bloom 
early in spring, at which time they are most 
valued, seed should be sown in August, and 
the plants wintered on light airy shelves near 
the glass in a warm house where the tempera- 
ture does not fall much below 50°. Raised 
in spring they will flower in two months or 
so hence, and last till late in the autumn. 
Rhodanthes delight in rich vegetable soil, and 
should be potted in a mixture of at least half 
leaf-mould or peat and loam in well-drained pots. 
Any cold frame, where they can be shut up early, 
will suit them at this season if not kept far from 
the glass. 


Celosia pyramidalis produces splendid 
feathery plumes, ranging in colour from bright 
crimson to pale yellow, and the plants are of 
singularly graceful habit, the inflorescence 
drooping over in the most elegant manner, and 
having such a velvety appearance, thev are ex- 
ceedingly showy and _ attractive. Compared 
with these, the old Cockscomb, from which 
these originated or are allied, is a stiff, formal- 
looking plant, and is fast losing favour, as 
these are so much better in every respect. When 
well grown they form grand-looking decorative 
subjects, and are most valuable either for the 
greenhouse or conservatory; besides which, 
they are especially suitable for cutting, as, 
owing to their peculiarly dry nature, they last 
quite fresh-looking for a considerable length of 
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time either in or out of water. Seeds sown now 
will afford plants that will come in towards 
the end of August, and these in a warm house 
will last in full beauty till quite late in the year. 
No place suits better to grow them in than a 
pit or frame, where, if closed early and heavily 
syringed, they will keep clean and soon make 
fine plants. Their habit is so symmetrical and 
their growth so uniform, that they require no 
stopping or training, and should be allowed to 
take their own natural course entirely, as it can 
in no way be improved. 


Martynia fragrans is a very desirable 
annual for pot culture, affording large, tubular, 
Gloxinia-like flowers that are beautifully spotted 
and marked, and altogether of a very showy 
character. Being somewhat tender, it is neces- 
sary to raise it in heat and grow it on in the 
same temperature till it comes into bloom. 


Balsams are too well known to need a 
word in their favour, as they are grown more 
or less successfully in almost every garden, and 
if a good strain be obtained, and the plants 
well managed, nothing is more showy and 
beautiful than those of the Camellia-flowered 
section; besides having blossoms of great size 
and fulness some of them are as handsomely 
marked as a Carnation, while others are of a 
brilliant self colour. To have fine, sturdy, well- 
furnished specimens, with the lower branches 
resting almost on the rims of the pots, they 
must be grown in full sunlight, close up to the 
glass, and have plenty of air on all favourable 
occasions, This will keep them stocky and short- 
jointed, so that every branch and lateral will 
stand stiff and erect without any support, as all 
Balsams should. To grow them really well 
they require a little bottom-heat, such as may 
be afforded by any gently fermenting material, 
and at every shift into larger pots they should 
be dropped lower, so as in the end to bury up 
the stems to the first joint. So gross-feeding 
are they in their habit that they will take almost 
any amount of liquid or solid manure if ad- 
ministered in a mild form and at proper and 
suitable intervals of time. When large plants 
are required it is a good plan to pick off the 
first bloom-buds that show, as then their 
strength and energy are concentrated in de- 
veloping growth and in becoming better esta- 
blished. 


Petunias.—Of the many plants that may 
be raised from seed and got up to a flowering 
state in a very short space of time none are more 
generally useful than the double Petunias, 





Dwarf Single Petunia. 


which, grown in pots in an open position out. 
doors, flower with the greatest freedom when 
brought under glass, and, being so rich and 
varied in colour, do much in making a house 
gay and attractive. Even the single forms are 
deserving of cultivation for the same purpose, 
so beautiful are their markings, many of them 
being marbled and striped in the most fantastic 
manner possible, By keeping them plunged in 
a sunny spot they can be brought in as required, 
and a censtant succession kept up till Christ- 
mas or later. If sown early in spring they may 
be had in flower two months hence, but if large 
plants are required the way is to nip out the 
points of the shoots and give them a shift into 
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larger pots. The soil that suits them best is a 
good fibry loam, in which they should be potted 
firmly and not over-drained. 


Lantanas are exceedingly showy, free- 
flowering plants that come in admirably during 
the summer and continue on till quite late in the 
year. The trusses of these are generally borne in 
pairs and have much the appearance both in size 
and shape of Verbenas, but are richer in colour, 
andthe habitof the plants more bushy and woody. 
For greenhouse or conservatory decoration they 
are of great value; the only drawback they 
have is that they are anything but pleasant when 
touched or rubbed against, as they then exhalea 
rather disagreeable odour. Seed should be sown 
in spring, and the plants pushed on in heat in 
full sunshine, as it makes the growth short- 
jointed and hard, and induces an abundance of 
flowers. 


Schizanthus papilionaceus and 
retusus form beautiful pot plants that bloom 
profusely and are highly ornamental, especially 
the first-enamed, the flowers of which bear a 
close resemblance to butterflies, so rich are 
their markings. Both varieties are very bushy 
in their habit, and range from 1 ft, to 2 ft. high, 
so that they are well adapted for small houses 
and for window decoration, where, from their 
gay and varied colours, they ‘are sure to be 
highly appreciated. Sown in autumn, they are 
easily wintered in an ordinary greenhouse, and 
then come in at a time when flowers are scarce, 
To have fine specimens they should be grown 
three in a pot, and if of mixed colours, as they 
are almost sure to be, they will be all the more 
interesting and make a_ better display. 
Schizanthuses are plants of very easy culture, 
and will do well in almost any kind of soil that 
is open and free. 

For the roof of the house where a few 
strings or fine wires can be strained Ipomceas 
may be grown, but these must have a sunny 
position assigned them to induce them to flower 
freely. ‘'roprolums, too, of the better class 
form showy roof-climbers, and when restricted 
for root-room, as they are in pots, are exceed- 
ingly floriferous, so much 80, indeed, as to be 
rarely out of bloom. It will thus be seen that 
by the expenditure of a few shillings for seed, 
a greenhouse may be filled with gay flowers to 
take the place of Camellias, Azaleas, Epacrises, 
and such like when they are set out-of-doors to 
ripen their growth. Besides those enumerated, 
there are many others that might be mentioned, 
but these are some of the best. 8. 














Wintering Bedding Plants.—I never 
had bedding plants in better condition at this 
time of the year than I have them now, and 
I never had plants that were less coddled. 
With the exception of a fewodds and ends, 
all our stocks of these plants are in boxes 24 ft. 
long, 1 ft. wide, and 3 in. deep. Each box 
has six holes in the bottom, large enough to 
put the finger through. In the second week in 
August a piece of crock was put over each of 
these holes, the boxes were filled with a mix- 
ture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, and then about 
fifty cuttings were put into each. As soon as 
the cuttings were put in, each box was watered 
and set outside, fully exposed to sun and air. 
Here they remained until the middle of Octo- 
ber, when they were shifted into a Vinery, from 
which the Grapes were just cut, and there they 
are now. From being so much exposed to the 
air, the plants are not drawn up; on the con- 
trary, every one of them is dwarf and bushy, 
and no dead leaves have yet been gathered from 
them. A little artificial heat is admitted two or 
three times a week, and the top and bottom 
ventilators are open night and day, unless it is 
extremely cold. They are not watered oftener 
than once a week, sometimes not so often. It 
is not the hardiest of green-leaved Pelargoniums 
that are thus treated, but many choice varie- 
gated ones as well, Alternantheras are often 
found to winter badly ; hundreds of them were 
put in boxes like the Pelargoniums ; they were 
rooted in a close frame, and then hardened off. 
They are now along with the Pelargoniums, 
and so luxuriant that not a particle of soil can 
be seen, looking down through the plants, and 
they are so bushy that the little branches are 
hanging over the sides of the boxes. Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium is equally healthy 
under the same treatment, and so are the diffe- 
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rent kinds of Iresines. I attribute all this chiefly 
to growing them hardy at first, and afterwards 
not putting them into any close place to make 
them tender before the winter had set in. Last 
year most of our Pelargoniums were rooted and 
wintered in small pots, and it took four times 
as much space to accommodate the same number 
of plants in that way as in the boxes, and [ find 
that they keep much better in the latter than 
in pots. In March the Pelargoniums will be 
potted into small pots, and the Alternantheras 
given more room in the boxes in which they 
are now growing.—C, 





COLOCASIAS. 


Txesé are hothouse plants closely allied to the 
Caladium. They are Indian herbs with tuber- 
ous roots, and are grown in gardens for the sake 
of their handsome foliage. Colocasia anti- 
quorum, which we now figure, is cultivated 
largely in Egypt and India for the sake of its 
leaves, which are boiled and eaten as Spinach. 





Colocasia antiquorum, 


Some of the varieties, such as C. macrorhiza 
(the variegated form of which is very handsome), 
are grown for the sake of their roots (which 
contain a large amount of starch), which are 
used as well as the leaves as food. These 
Colocasias are easily propagated from suckers, 
which are produced plentifully from established 
plants. In the matter of soil for Colocasias, it 
is hardly possible to make the material in which 
they grow too rich ; one-half yellow loam to an 
equal proportion of thoroughly rotten, dry ma- 
nure and one-sixth sand, willin every way suit 
them. In selecting young offsets of C. macro- 
rhiza variegata, those should be chosen that have 
somewhere near an equal proportion of green 
and white in their leaves; suckers with too 
great a preponderance of white are deficient in 
vitality to grow freely, whilst, on the otherhand, 
those that contain too much green in their early 
stages seldom attain colour enough to make 
them attractive. 

A warm moist temperature and abundance 
of water at the roots when growing freely are 











necessary if large and handsome plants are de- 
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sired, and when the pots are full of roots, a top- 
dressing of well rotted manure, or frequent sup- 
plies of manure water, will be of great assist- 
ance. 








FRUIT. 


How to Grow Late Grapes.—In the 
cultivation of late Grapes there are many points 
which should receive forethought, not the least 
of which is, how the best return can be produced 
at the least cost in fuel, which is a very heavy 
item in the garden expenditure of the present 
day. Before taking this part of the subject into 
consideration there are other details upon which 
I would like to say a word. After the Grapes 
are cut and carefully stored away in dry fruit 
rooms, the Vines should be pruned without 
delay ; and in pruning I think a wise discretion 
might be exercised in many cases, not in cutting 
upon any particular principle or upon any 
mathematical calculation, but upon a system 
the result of experience 
acquired by studying 
the conduct of the dif- 
ferent varieties of Grapes 
grown under different 
conditions and circum- 
stances. There is no 
doubt that soil, climate, 
and other circumstances 
have a very potent ef- 
fect, either one way or 
the other, in the pro- 
duction of Grapes ; so 
also has the amount of 
light to which the wood 
of the Vine is exposed. 
If this important factor 
in Grape culture be 
minimised by encou- 
raging more spurs, and 
consequently more leaf 
growth than can be 
fully exposed to the 
direct action of sun and 
light, the results will 
—must, in fact—be less 
satisfactory than they 
otherwise would be. In 
pruning our late Vines 
this year I have been 
struck with the vary- 
ing conditions of growth, 
its character and soli- 
dity, in several varieties 
of Vines of more or less 
robust habit, where in- 
fluence of sun and light 
had most play amongst 
the wood and foliage 
and where the spurs had 
not been too thickly set 
on the Vines. I also 
noticed, in strong grow- 
ing varieties like Treb- 
biano, where a latent 
eye pushed away a 
weakly growth which 
was encouraged, how 
solid and thoroughly ri- 
pened it was to the core 
as compared with strong shoots on the same 
Vine from spurs on either side of it. Practically, 
then, pruning is an operation to be learned by 
experience of no superficial character, for not 
only do Vines vary in habit in different soils, 
but the houses in which they grow also alter 
their condition a good deal. Vines which are 
grown in low, badly ventilated houses should 
not be planted nearer to each other than 3 ft., 
and the spurs, where they are grown on the 
spur system, should be 18 in. apart; they 
should also be started into growth a month 
earlier than Vines which are more favourably 
situated in light, airy, lofty houses. Of course 
exceptions would occur in the case of Vines such 
as Lady Downes, which scalds so bady in hot 
weather. This variety may be grown at 24 ft. 
apart, and the spurs might be allowed to grow 
closer, in order that the foliage might shield 
the berries from sudden blinks of strong sun- 
shine. Another matter worthy of considera- 
tion in the case of vigorous-growing Vines is 
that they should mot be too much * curbed ” by 
stopping where there is anything like a fair 
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opportunity of giving them headway, nor|this with a cloth or otherwise, just enough 
should they have over-stimulating food sup-|to give a thin coating to the metal surface to 
plied to them while they show a disposition | be protected. Itcan be wiped off nearly clean 
to grossness. Plenty of clear water at the|from surfaces where it will be undesirable, as 
roots will be sufficient for them, and with a|in the case of knives and forks, &c. The resin 
long season of growth they will settle into a| prevents rancidity, and the mixture excludes 
free-bearing state, which cannot be expected | the ready access of air andmoisture. A fresh 
from the practice of late starting and a system of | application may be needed when the coating 
cultivation which induces soft pithy shoots. | is washed off. 

Vines are often retarded in spring on the plea 
of economy, but I fear the fact is lost sight of 
that it takes more fuel to finish off crops in 
a dull sunless autumn than it would to give 
them an early start in the spring, to say no- 
thing of the superiority of solar heat over the 
artificial warmth that can be obtained from 
hot-water pipes.—W. H. 


Winter-flowering Fruit Trees.— 
Wherever fruit trees are much subject to the 
attacks of aphides, scale, Moss, or Lichen, a 
suitable winter dressing will be beneficial. For 
the eradication of Moss, fresh lime is the best 
and cheapest material to apply; it may be 
dusted on when the branches are slightly damp, 
or it may be applied in a liquid form through 
the syringe or garden engine. In either case a 
fourth part of soot may be added to it. Soot 
in any shape is a capital stimulant for fruit 
trees, and might with advantage be much more 
extensively used than it is, either as a top-dress- 
ing to the roots or as an insecticide. When 
applied in a liquid form, it should be strained, 
just previous to being used, through a piece 
of canvas, otherwise the syringe or engine may 
be rendered unserviceable. For the destruction 
of scale and aphides, Gishurst Compound, in 
the proportion of 8 oz. to the gallon, may safely 
be used dissolved in soft water. The common 
and, as I think, the best plan is to thicken the 
liquid compound with lime and soot, and a 
couple of good handfuls of sulphur per gallon 
till it has the consistency of ordinary paint, 
and then put it on all the branches of the trees 
with a soft brush, rubbing it well in on the old 
wood, but passing over the young shoots with 
a lighter hand, so as not to disturb any of the 
buds, drawing the brush along in the direction 
of the buds only without any reverse action. 
It has been stated that to simply wash the 
branches of the trees with the liquid com- 
pound without any thickening ingredients 
would have the same cleansing effect. I have 
tried both ways, and the conclusion at which I 
have arrived is that the thicker mixture has a 
more lasting and beneficial effect than the thin 
one, and as one can be applied nearly as quickly 
as the other, and there is not much difference in 
the cost, I should recommend a continuance of 
the old system.—H, 


How to Grow Cranberries.—I have 
had for a geod many years two flourishing beds 
of the large-fruited Cranberry, which has gone 
on fruiting abundantly from December till the 
end of spring, and pushing its trailing shoots in 
every direction, with no other soil than the 
natural one, and no more irrigation than what 
the rainfall yields. One of these beds stands 
01a dry, sandy hill, while the other, at ashort Glasshouses, 


distance off, is more flat and moist, and I should Examine Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Pelar- 
i pene that the success of both would have been goniums particularly, in order to see that they 
ret Wd Ne had not the latter one been allowed | are free from aphides, for if a single plant be in- 
¥ de raf much overrun with Heather, Bram. | fested by them, they will spread in all directions, 
eee pn , other intruders ; now that they are | giving immeasurably more trouble thanif prompt 
mae lis re seems to be starting fair with | means were taken to destroy them as they ap- 
a qe * ancy the truth to be that where| pear. There are many hard-woeded plants, 
“a ie ne weed of the soil the Cranberry | such as Boronias, Polygalas, Tetrathecas, and 
wi ey ably not refuse to grow. The Heather Aphelexis, upon which aphides will live 
(Ca una) is always pushing out its growth | although they do not thrive, and yet upon such 
among my Cranberries, and has to be kept back, | plants, especially Aphelexis, they are much more 
w hile, on the other hand, the long shoots of the | difficult to kill than when upon plants for which 
Cranberry are extending themselves among the|they have a greater liking, so much go, that 
re Heather and Heath which fringe one | Tobacco smoke, when applied in strength and 
of the beds.—A. J. B., Kent, sufficient quantity to destroy them on soft- 
a wooded plants, has next to no effect on them. 

In such cases nothing equals a couple of wash- 
Ings with good strong Tobacco water, allowing 


. Ah , it to dry on the plants and not washing it off, as 
metal surfaces exposed, and even for knives and | is sometimes recommended ; this iti «deb s 


forks, and other household apparatus, indeed | be sufticient to kill not only th i 

re ait . 2 : Fuge y = Pan 

I re: likely Fe be injured by“ rusting,” | but also their eggs, A fow Glogneteta mete 

ae WARES tg ae effective applica- menes should now be started ; pot the Gloxinias 

ay “ F ollowing : Take any quantity of | in good loam, to which add some sand and leaf. 

g00d iard, and to every half-pound or so, add | mould. Achimenes are best treated as follows 

of a aoe (‘‘rosin”) an amount about|—Get some seed-pans, drain them, and let 

ote by faa ts size of an egg or less—a little | the soil used consist of three parts sifted loam 

ek een is 0 no consequence. Melt them | and one-fourth of leaf-mould and sand. By using 
y together, stirring as they cool, Apply | material of this description their roots do not get 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary, 


January 31.—Sowing a few Sweet Peas and Syon 
House Cucumbers ; potting off Melons and plunging 
them in sawdust to keep them from slugs; also potting 
off some Mignonette for Tree Mignonette and placing it in 
a cool place ; pricking-off Lobelia speciosa cuttings ; put- 
tingin some double Senecio cuttings ; also those of Coleus 
and of Centaurea gymnocarpa, C. candidissima, and Ste- 
phanotis ; putting in likewise more cuttings of Petunia, 
Verbena, Cerastium, and scented Verbena; planting 
Box trees in shrubbery borders ; alao some Cauliflowers 
under hand-glasses, givingjthreeVshovelfuls of manure 
to each glass ; likewise some Horseradish on ridges, lay- 
ing the thongs horizontally ; covering up some Rhubarb 
and Seakale with boxes and embedding them in leaves; 
shifting Borage into larger pots to get it into flower; 
finishing nailing Apricots{and beginning to nail Peach 
trees. 

February 1.—Sowing Walcheren and Early London 
Cauliflower in frame; also Capsicums and Chrysanthe- 
mum carinatum fl.-pl. ;gpotting offjHeliotropes and *Ga- 
zanias and placing them in heat; potting Rhododen- 
drons in peat for forcing; potting Disa grandiflora in 
peat ; putting in another batch;of Asparagus; red-lead- 
ing Peas before sowing to keep ,;birds off them; putting 
ashes over Peas just coming up; putting some manure 
to Asparagus beds ; mixing up some manure and leaves 
for Cucumber pit ; making a new, Vinejborder jfor/good 
sandy turf only; sooting between rows of Cabbages; 
stirring up the soil about young Miwnonette ; top-dress- 
ing Peppermint beds with leat-soil; looking over wall 
tree coverings, making new ones, and repairing old ones ; 
making canvas coverings for Green Gage Plums ; earthing 
up the first Peas. 

Feb. 2.—Sowing Bromham Hall Melon,"Parsley, and 
Viola lutea; potting Salvia splendens and Gnaphalium ; 
putting in more cuttings of Achyranthus, Fuchsia, Scu- 
tellaria, and Tropzolum called Crystal Palace elegans ; 
putting in another forcing of Rhubarb; putting a few 
pots of Musk in heat ; looking over Apple stores; top- 
dressing pot Vines with manure; levelling Vine bor- 
ders and putting on a dressing of bones ; making some 
frames ready for Heaths ; clippiag Holly hedge. 

Feb. 3.—Sowing Wigandia and Phormium tenax; 
also East Lothian Stocks, Nasturtium canariense, Pe- 
tunia, Cyclamen, Golden Feather Pyrethrum, and’ Rho- 
danthe ; also sowing Chilies, Borage, Marjoram, Basil, 
Egg Plant, and Tomato; potting cuttings of Croton 
variegatum, Salvia patens, first-struck Fuchsias, Verbe- 
nas, Mangles’ Pelargoniums, and second-sown Cucum- 
bers; putting old Fuchsias into heat for cuttings; ma- 
nuring Black Currants 

Feb. 4.—Sowing Verbena venosa, Chamzpeuce dia- 
cantha, Echeveria, Melianthus, and Cineraria acanthi- 
folia; potting Gazania splendens; putting in a few cut- 
tings of Lavendula dentata ; also some Willow cuttings ; 
planting four lights with sprouted Ashtop Potatoes ; 
dusting Plum trees with soot, as birds are injuring the 
buds ; earthing earliest Potatoes. 


_ Feb. 5.—Potting Gloxinias and Caladiums, and put- 
ting them into moist heat; dipping Strawberry plants 
for green fly ; camel-hair brushing flowers of Strawherry 
plants ; topping and otherwise trimming Turnips, and 
placing them in a cool place in ashes; top-dressing 
Peach trees in pots with half cow manure from farm- 


Ape and half-burnt refuse ; cleaning up wood-walk 
sides 
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Q Protecting Garden Tools from Rust. 
—For garden implements of all kinds, having 








broken when shifting them into the pots in 
which they are intended to bloom. They will 
be ready for potting when they have grown 2 
in. Both Gloxinias and Achimenes should be 
accommodated with a temperature of not less 
than from 60° to 65° at night, with a rise of 6° 
or 8° during the daytime. Till they commence 
to grow and push leaves they must receive no 
more water than will keep the soil slightly 
moist ; they are apt to rot if too much be given 
them. 


Preparation for Potting.—It is now 
time to see about potting some of the earliest 
started stove plants, and soil should at once be 
prepared. In all cases not only ought it to be 
in a medium condition as to moisture—that is, 
neither too wet nor too dry—but it is a matter 
of great importance that previous to use it should 
be so warmed as to bring it up to something like 
the temperature of the house in which the plants 
are growing, for to place a body of cold material, 
in the way in which it is frequently done, in 
contact with the roots, has a most injurious and 
stagnating influence on them ; but in thus pre- 
paring soil, great care should be taken that it 
is’ not overdried, as experience points to the fact 
that when soil is placed in close proximity to a 
heated surface whereby it becomes too dry, the 
essential elements of fertility are dissipated. To 
look thus narrowly at what might be termed by 
many trivial matters may seem unnecessary, yet 
it is attention to small details of this kind that 
makes the difference between complete or partial 
success. Where no convenient place exists for 
warming the soil, it may be put into boxes and 
placed over the hot-water pipes. Ifa calcula- 
tion be now made as to something like the quan- 
tity of peat and loam that will be needed during 
the next month or two in the repotting, it can 
with advantage be at once so far prepared by 
breaking it up with the hand, not sifting it, and 
reducing it to different sizes, in proportion to 
the large or smaller description of plants that 
require shifting. 


Caladiums.—It is desirable to start these 
at two different times, by which means a por- 
tion may be had late in the autumn, with 
handsome, healthy foliage, ata time when the 
earliest grown plants have lost their colour. In 
potting, it is well to consider whether large or 
small examples will be the most useful, for in 
no case is it advisable to over-crowd the pots, 
as, whee this occurs, the leaves will not acquire 
their wonted size. ‘They will succeed in either 
loam or peat, but the foliage possesses more 
substance when grown in loam than in peat, 


Poinsettias,—Plants of these that have 
done flowering should receive no more water at 
present ; they should be stowed away in any 
place where there is an intermediate temperature 
for some time, until they require to be started 
again into growth. 


Ardisias are most useful when compara- 
tively small and fully furnished with leaves to 
the base. Any that are getting too large and 
that have lost their lower foliage should now be 
headed down and put into a brisk heat, where 
they will at once make several shoots. When 
these have attained a few inches in length all 
but one can be taken off with a heel and struck, 
They will make good small plants much quicker 
than seedlings. The stools may then be parti- 
ally shaken out, repotted, and grown on witha 
single stem, a way in which they look much 
the best. 


Amaryllises, é&&c.—Where a good stock of 
these is grownit willbe better tohave them insuc- 
cession than in bloom all together. A few of 
those that completed their growth earliest in 
the autumn, more particularly the deciduous 
species, if now subjected to a brisk heat, will 
push up their flowers quickly. The soil should 
receive a good soaking of tepid water, or, if the 
plants be plunged in a moist bottom heat, and 
water be supplied in the usual way, it will be 
sufficient. Plants of Eucharis amazonica that 
have been rested with a view to coming in- 
to flower after those earlier started should be 
brought into the warmest end of the house, and 
if possible plunged in bottom-heat, and if they 
are strong and in good condition, they will at 
once push into bloom, Imantophyllums, al- 
though more correctly greenhouse subjects, are 
very effective for general decoration brought in- 
to flower earlier than usual by the application of 
more heat. 
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Hollyhocks.—See that leaves on plants 
placed in heated houses do not become infested 
with red spider; injury is often caused by it 
before the discovery is made. Seedling or com- 
mon sorts that were planted out in the autumn 
must not be quite neglected. If the plants 
have been mulched round the roots, this forms 
a safe hiding place for slugs, which will eat the 
leaves, and it is also very desirable to run the 
hoe through the ground if it is moderately dry. 


Miscellaneous Plants.—Plants of the 
handsome Aphelandra cristata that flowered 
last autumn should now be kept in the stove to 
encourage their making young growth for pur- 
poses of propagation. Of Eranthemum pulchel- 
lum, Plumbago rosea, Scutellaria mocciniana, 
Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, and. Thyrsacan- 
thus rutilans, a sufficient number of such as have 
done blooming should be cut back and placed in 
the stove, where ‘they will be induced to make 
growth for cuttings. They should have plenty | While frosts last nothing can be done. 


of light, so that the young shoots may be short] pploxes in Pots.—Start the shoots i 
ae fi : — ots into 

eeierth a*atea¥, oer eeepc gos in order to obtain early cuttings. The 

ing next autumn. ” After the first flowering of noe Se eres foie day bortipoes 
tuphorbia j inz i it will, if kept ; : : ; 

Borin jeunmdors over wil Eee aan lao singly im ey wal pote, The 

suficiontly warm the eprays will not bo |" yitue’ bottomhest. ‘Tose in. beds cannot 

Ge as the first, they will be useful for cut- ae any attention until the weather is more 
Orchids.—The greater portion of the spring vibe iets 

and early summer-blooming Odontoglossums Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, &c., in 

will now be pushing up their flowers, and con- beds, will be putting forth their very tender 

leaves as soon as the frost will allow them. 


tinuous watchfulness will be necessary to see ; 
See that they do not receive any injury from 


that these do not become a prey to slugs or |< ry 
cockroaches ; the latter are not usually so| birds. The plants may be lifted and divided if 
it be necessary to increase the stock. 


troublesome here as in the warmer quarters 
afforded by the hotter houses, where they Polyanthuses.—As a rule, the treatment 
increase faster and find more congenial hiding | recommended for Auriculas applies to these. 
places, but the slugs and snails need to be| We would remove this class of plants to a cool 
unremittingly sought after, for, even if de-| greenhouse near the glass if it were possible to 

find room for them. The soil in the pots has 


been frozen for a considerable time now, but 


stroyed until there is no trace of any remain- 
ing, there are others that soon find their way 
the flowers are most injured by birds in this 
early stage of development, 


into the houses, come into existence from eggs 
already deposited there, or that get in with the 
nied ; ‘ ti 
potting or other material from time to time Pits and Pe es a a dala'nantire, 
sufficient to make a good bed for a one or two- 
light frames in which to raise Cucumbers and 


introduced. Such species as QO. citrosmum, 
O. hastilabium, O. Phalenopsis, O. vexillarium, 
similar plants, as well as for making beds for 
Radishes, Potatoes, and early Carrots, ought 


and O, Roezli will need keeping in a warmer 
now to be got together ; it is well to mix the 


position than the least heat-requiring kinds, 
Masdevallias which ve od yet secial aha 
their growth must have su cient water to } ? 
keep their roots thoroughly moist, for their thnatl Mitte tae i Wee of leaves, as when 
requirements in respect to moisture are almost a ve epee 2 Ah so excessively, is 
equal to those of real aquatics, and, provided | ?7* y to use sooner, and keeps its heat better 
! . than when manure only is used. The material 
for these beds, whetheritis manurealone or mixed, 
must be shaken, thrown into a heap, and 
watered if necessary. In this state let it remain 


the material in which they are grown? ofa 
nature to allow the water to pass freely through 
for five or six days, then turn and shake it, an 
operation which ought to be repeated a second 


it, the growths are generally finest where the 
time in a similar way soon afterwards. Rhubarb 


most water is used. 
Flower Garden. 
Auriculas.—Continued severe frost prevents 
that is growing must have plenty of water, for 
if neglected at all in this respect it will not come 
nearly so strong as if properly attended to. Sea- 


anything being done to these at present; the 

frames are covered at night with mats, and this 
kale roots after being forced ought to be put in 
sand or ashes; if there be a scarcity of young 


must be done every night while frost remains. 

Those who have a heated greenhouse in which 

to place their plants have a great advantage over ; 

those who can only obtain ordinary frames, | roots for planting some of these will do when the 

They ought to be placed in the house this week, | time arrives for putting them in. A little Let- 

and frosts should be excluded, tuce and Cauliflower seed should now be put in 
in boxes and placed in a house or pit in which 
there is a little warmth, if not in a cold frame 
in a sunny situation where, when the plants are 


Carnations and Picotees.—It ought 
to be well known that these do not seem to be 
up, covering material can be used for protection 
if required. 
Fruit. 


in a dormant state, even at mid-winter. If the 

weather be mild they make roots and slowly 

develop leaves. During frosts so intense as to 

crust the soil in the pots growth either above or 

below ground must be suspended. Growers of} When once the frost releases his grasp vegeta- 
tion will make rapid progress ; it is therefore 
important that all pruning should be completed 
as soon as possible, for, to say the least, it seems 

unnatural to prune when the buds are expand- 


these flowers do not give them that amount of 
attention which they require during the winter 
ing, and such an operation carried on then must 
tend, in some degree, to produce constitutional 


months, and which Is especially necessary in 
February ; the plants sometimes begin to spindle 
for bloom the first week in this month; these 
will be early blooms, and, if the weather be 
mild, such plants should be carefully repotted | derangement. As regards neglected orchard 
into their blooming pots. The main collection | trees, many would be the better for having 
will not be ready for potting until the end of the | their root and stem suckers removed, cankered 
month. Have all the plants thoroughly cleaned | branches cut off, and other branches thinned 
before potting them ; dead and decaying leaves | out, together with any long spurs, in order that 
are unsightly, and must be carefully removed ;| the trees may have a chance of renewing their 
even in the best-managed collections they are to | vigour by the production of new wood; any trees 
be found. If sparrows are numerous and short| that are affected with Moss or Lichen should be 
of other food they will peck the tender points splashed over with a mixture of soot and lime, 
a simple but sure remedy. A liberal surface 
dressing of either fresh soil or manure should 
afterwards be given, and even the first season 
the fruit will be so improved as to well repay the 


out of the plants ; if so, it will be necessary to 

place a net over them as the best precaution. 
outlay. Autumnal planting of fruit trees is al- 
ways preferable, but if not done let all be in 


No trace of aphides should be allowed on the 
readiness for dving such work as soon as,the 


lants at this date ; it is very dangerous to fumi- 
gate the frames after active growth has com- 
state of the soil permits; planting when the soil 
is in a sodden state is ruinous, no matter how 


menced. , 
Dahlias.—If a large stock is required the 
well drained the soil may be. For obvious rea- 
sons, in stiff or clayey soils the plants should be 


roots must now be placed in heat after they 
raised a few inches above the ground line, but 


have either been potted singly, or a number of 

roots placed together in suitable boxes. The 
in light or gravelly soils they are best planted 
on a level with the surface, care being taken 


best place is a forcing house, where the tem- 
perature ranges from 50° to 55° at night. They 

that in neither case the stems are buried too 
deeply, 


Vegetables. 

All other things being equal, a well-drained 
and deeply-trenched garden will yield double 
the produce of an undrained and badly-cultiva- 
ted one. The first neither suffers from wet nor 
drought. The crops can be got in at the proper 
time, and they require but little cultural at- 
tention afterwards, and that little is the more 
expeditiously accomplished owing to the work- 
able state of the soil in almost all weathers, con- 
sequently the crops are finer and earlier ma- 
tured, whilst, ina garden of an opposite character, 
seed sowing has to be deferred through the un- 
kind state of the soil, and this late sowing, 
coupled with the slow progress made by reason 
of the water-logged ground, and the difficulties 
of culture through the ground getting hard and 
baked by the first dry weather, tends to show 
the economy there is in deep trenching and 
effective draining, a large proportion of which 
may be done in weather when it is not practic- 
able to do aught else. No excuse should be at- 
tempted for the neglect of such a duty ; more- 
over, an earnest determination to accomplish it 
will bring its own reward in the form of assured 
success. We are still frozen out, but as soon as 
a change occurs, and the ground can be worked, 
seed sowing should proceed with dispatch. After 
a few early Peas, Beans, and Carrots have been 
got in on a warm border, space for the main 
crops of Onions and Parsnips will require at- 
tention ; both of these flourish best if sown as 


early in February as circumstances permit. 
Drill culture is greatly preferable to sowing 
broadcast for all kinds of kitchen garden crops. 
The space apart of the drills for Onions should 
he at least 12 in., and for Parsnips 15 in. The 
ground for Onions cannot be too highly manured 
or deeply trenched, but previous to sowing it 
should be rolled to make the surface firm. 
Parsnips, on the other hand, cannot have the 
soil too open, and the manure for these should 
be buried rather deeply, forno matter how much 
so they will search it out. Surface manuring 
for these has a tendency to the production of 
forked or malformed roots, so that it is better 
not to manure at all in soils of good or medium 
quality than to have it immediately under the 


top spit. 
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TOWN GARDENING. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


Potting, Watering, &c.— For the 
benefit of those who are not acquainted with 
the modus operandi of potting we give a few 
hints upon the proper method of performing 
this and other similar operations. We have 
found that it is better, as a rule, to do all pot- 
ting in spring, instead of autumn, as is the usual 
practice. If any shifting, &c., is obliged to be 
done at the approach of winter, getit done in 
good time, not later than September, so that the 
roots may be feeling the sides of the pots before 
the trying season comes on. Of course an ex- 
ception must be made in the case of all bulbs 
for spring-blooming Hyacinths, Tulips, &c,, 
which should be put in the soil in September or 
October. The most important point in potting 
is to have everything as clean as possible, pots 
and crocks all scrubbed both inside and out, 
and rinsed in clean water afterwards, You 
cannot grow healthy plants in dirty pots. These 
must also be perfectly dry when used as well, 
or it will be as bad or worse thanif dirty. The 
soil must be sweet and fresh. 1t should have 
been stored under cover, but exposed to the 
action of the air for some time before use, and 
should never have been allowed to get either 
wet or dust dry; least of all should it be in either 
of these states when used, but just in such a 
state that a handful taken and squeezed together 
should only just stick together till touched, 
and then fall to pieces again. Having your 
pots and soil all ready, put a largish piece of 
crock over the drainage hole, then two or 
three smaller pieces, and then a sprinkling of 
bits about the size of a small bean. Some 
plants, especially those that require an extra 
abundant supply of water, need more drainage 
than this; also in the case of pots for seeds or 
cuttings, which should be nearly or quite half 
full of drainage, but for most things this will 
be sufficient. Over the crocks place a handful 
of green Moss or spent Hops, to prevent the 
fine soil washing down and clogging the drain- 
age, and then some of the rougher parts of the 





may be placed over the pipes in Vineries or 
Peach houses, and be started with them. The 
shoots start well and healthily over a bed of 
leaves or tan with just a mild heat, 
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soil. Now if you are merely shifting the plant, 
that is, transferring it from a small pot to a 
larger one, and if it has not been very long in 
the former, merely turn it out, reversing it on 
your hand; remove the old crocks, also any loose 
soil, dead roots, or Moss upon the surface, and 
set it in the new pot, so that the old surface 
shall be only just covered by the new; fill in the 
soil all round, pressing it in pretty firmly ; it 
is a good thing to use a flat-ended piece of 
lath for this purpose round the old ‘‘ ball,” as 
it is called. Do not make the soil, however, 
very hard, especially if a rapid growth rather 
than early flowering is wanted, or if the plant 
will have to stay in its present pot for any 
great length of time. Finish off the surface 
nearly level, but for Fuchsias, _Geraniums, and 
other plants that require a liberal supply of 
water, and are not likely 
to decay at the neck, 
leave the centre rather 
lower than the sides, so 
that the water shall not 
run away and leave 
thecentredry. For hard- 
wooded and_ delicate 
things, however, the soil 
should be level ; always 
leave about half an inch 
below the rim to allow 
for watering, 

Give the plant, or 
rather the soil, a good 
watering from a fine- 
rosed pot or syringe to 
make the surface firm, 
and use the same in 
preference to the spout 
in all waterings for 
some days till the soil 
has got settled. It is 
not advisable to keep 
on shifting plants into 
larger pots after they 
have attained a certain 
reasonable and movable 
size; a 5-in. or 6-in. 
pot, or what is known 
as a 48 or 32 size, is 
quite large enough for 
the majority of window 
plants. So when a plant 
reaches such a_ size 
and requires potting 
again, prepare one of the 
same size, turn the old 
ball out, and break or 
shake away nearly all 
the old soil, leaving just 
a little on the roots; 
if these are very long, 
shorten the strongest 
back considerably, leav- 
ing the short fibrous ones 
untouched. Put it into 
the new pot, spreading 
the roots out as evenly 
and naturally as pos- 
sible, and working the 
fresh soil in and amongst 
them nicely; fill up 
and press firmly, then 
give a good watering. 
It isadvisable, wherever 
possible, to shut up 
tie plants pretty close 
in a frame cr pit after 
this operation until they have recovered the 
check ; at any rate put them in as quiet and 
shady a place as you have, If the plant has 
developed a large head, however, it is better 
to have pruned it back considerably before re- 
potting. Harden the plants as much as possible 
by standing out of doors in a sunny place and 
giving only very little water for a time, then 
cut back pretty closely ; put in a close and 
warm frame or house, or keep shaded and 
quiet, giving only very little water till the young 
shoots have broken, and when these are 1 in. 
or 1} in. long repot as above. ‘This should 
always be done in spring or summer. 

Do not give newly-potted plants more water 
than just sufficient to keep the soil moist for 
some time until the roots have got well to the 
sides of the pot again, as if the new soil, before 
it is occupied by the roots, gets very wet or 
sodden, it is apt to sour, and then the roots will 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


not like it or run freely in it, and the plant will 


become sickly. 


Tke period at which plants require most 
water is when they are growing vigorously or 
flowering, or both ; then they can scarcely have 
too much, especially if the weather is warm ; 
but one rule must be always observed—never 


water a plant until it requires it, that is, when 
the soil is dry, or nearly so, though you need 
not wait until the plant flags. 
wants it, beit twice a day or once amonth, give 
it a good soaking, and leave it alone till wanted 
again. 
saucer of water, but let all superfluous 
moisture run freely away. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this, viz., Arum or Calla Lilies, 
Spirzas, Musk, and even Fuchsias when in full 
flower in hot weather require so frequent water- 


























Window Garden with Climbers. 


ings, that it is better to let them stand, at least 
for a time, in a saucer of water and suck it up, 
as they will speedily do. But such a practice 
is almost certain death to any delicate-rooted 
plants, if frequently done, or continued for any 
length of time. 

Never water plants with very cold water, but 
from October to May, at least for indoor plants 
use tepid water at a temperature of 60° to 65°, 
Manure water may be beneficially employed for 
plants that have become what is termed pot- 
bound, that is, the pots full of roots, when they 
need some extra nourishment. This may be 
made in several ways; put about a bushel of 
fresh horse or sheep droppings into a good-sized 
tub or barrel, fill up with water, add a handful 
of lime, and stir all up well, then let it settle 
tillnext day, and one part of this diluted with 
about two parts of water makes a capital stimu- 
lant. Never use it stronger than weak tea, and 


When the plant 


Again, do not let plants stand in a 
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it should always be used in a clear state, not 
thick or muddy. The old rule for this, and a 
very good one it is, is ‘‘ weak, clear, and often. 

Soot water, not too strong, made by bestiteme 
a spadeful of soot in alittle water toa thic 

paste, and then diluted, may beused with ad- 
vantage to virgin soil, but not to ordinary town 
soil ; that is too sooty already. Or sulphate of 
ammonia dissolved in water in the proportion of 
about half an ounce to the gallon is very good 
for many things, especially Pelargoniums ; it in- 
duces a plentiful bloom. Guano water, too, in 
the proportion of an ounce to the gallon, or 
rather weaker for delicate things, is useful, _ 

[f you wish to have good individual speci- 
mens, only grow a few plants and turn each round 
occasionally, so as to expose all parts to an equal 
share of light, and balance the growth, but if 
you aim at filling the window as full as possible, 
do not attempt this, but arrange your plants 
pretty closely, so as to contrast and look well, 
and never turn or move them, but let them 
‘‘ grow in” altogether, and produce a solid 
bank. We must confess we do not personally 
admire this style, but tastes differ, and it seems 
to please some people very well. ‘ 

Where plants are grown in a room that is not 
much used, or in any case, indeed, the air 
must not be allowed to become stuffy or close 
from keeping the window too much closed ; on 
the contrary, the internal air should be changed 
as often as possible, and to this end a little air 
should be given, i.e., the window should be 
opened a little way for an hour or two at least 
every day, except in severe weather in winter. 
Such plants as Ferns, Begonias, &c., require 
comparatively little air, and should never be ex- 
posed to wind or a thorough draught. For all 
such things opening the window a few inches, 
more or less, at the top only on fine days for a 
few hours will in general suffice. Fuchsias re- 
quire a more free supply of air than this, and 
Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Balsams, and others 
must have as much as possible whenever the 
weather is at all genial and the thermometer 
outside above 50° or 55°. It all cases it is far 
better to open the window-sash at the top than 
at the bottom. 

One other hint, Never paint flower-pots, but 
keep all the pores as clean and open as possible, 
It is better to give your plants air at night and 
in the early morning when the weather is warm, 
as it is then far purer and more healthful than 
in the daytime, when so many fires are going. 
For the some reason we give more air on Satur- 
day evenings, Sundays, and on to Monday morn- 
ings ; also on general holidays. All these things 
make a difference, thoughit may be only a small 
one, but ‘‘many a mickle makes a muckle,” so 
do not neglect one. B. C. K. 








VEGETABLES. 





Potato Growing.—I am interested in 
the Potato growing department of GARDENING, 
and have noticed some remarks of ‘‘ Burns” on 
the subject. His experience is on light soils 
with porous bottoms, so is mine, but with differ- 
ent results. I have not grown International or 
Woodstock Kidney, but from what I have seen of 
them this last season I should not care to invest 
in them. More than one grower I know has not 
his seed back again, but I certainly did set up 
Snowflake, and unless they do better than they 
have done these last two seasons, they will have 
to be a sort of the past, though a better crop- 
per or handsomer shape I should not wish to 
possess ; but I do not understand ‘‘B,” saying 
his did not ripen till the last week in September. 
Were they true to name? My own were dug 
early in August, when nine-tenths were diseased 
afterwards, but the Schoolmaster, a later one, 
I shall goin for. I believe it to be the one 
for future growers. Magnums did well 
about here, and Champions too, but I object 
to their habit of making so much haulm, and 
so long before they are ready to dig. I see 
in Dec. 25 ‘‘Burns” takes “‘T. 8.” to task, 
and says the varieties are not to blame but 
the cultivator; and as he is curious to know 
the causes of failure, it is not that ‘‘T. 8,’g” 
land is retentive of wet, or in good heart, or 
sick of Potatoes, nor saturated with smoke ; the 
early sorts he enumerates were diseased gene- 
rally about here ; and knowing his land well I 
think he has nothing to complain of on the score 
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of situation or soil. For many years he has been 
a suecessful exhibitor at the shows, —MARKET 
GARDENER. 


Potatoss during Frost.—In large vaults 
Potatoes are exposed to but a minimum of 
danger ; it is when they are stored in ordinary 
heds, rooms, stables, and similar places that 
danger is to be apprehended, and where all 
possible precautions are necessary. Where 
there is a bulk of one sort the safest place for it 
is on the floor, and it should be kept in bounds 
by means of stout boards. For this the cover- 
ing should in the first place be cloths, sacks, or 
any close-lying and air-excluding material, and 
upon this a thick covering of straw, the thickest 
portion being upon the crown of the heap, where 
a little moisture is likely to accumulate. If the 
bulk be dry, it is a great point in favour of the 
safety of the tubers. Smaller quantities may be 
well secured in bins, boxes, or tubs, but ham- 
pers should be avoided, and if some be stored on 
shelves, it is necessary to be as particular as to 
the nature of the floor on which they lie as up- 
on the thickness of the covering. If in boxes or 
tubs, these should be placed close together, and 
should have some sacks or similar covering over 
them, and then a thick covering of straw. In 
all cases it is well to put some boards, slabs, or 
anything at hand upon the straw to make it lie 
close, and thus exclude as much air as possible. 
When a thaw takes place, three or four days 
at least snould elapse ere the covering is re- 
moved, as should any little touch of frost have 
got admission, it will be productive of less 
damage if it be allowed to escape gradually.— 


Trebon’s Onion.—This variety was quite 
new to me last season, but, having obtained a 
packet of seed of it, it did so well, and proved 
such a real novelty, that it now must take a 
permanent place in my vegetable list. With 
ordinary garden culture the bulbs averaged 12 
in. in circumference, many of them being 14 in. 
It is very handsome, not unlike, both in size 
and appearance, the imported Spanish Onions, 
In quality it is super-excellent, having the 
fullest Onion flavour, and it is deliciouly mild. 
Respecting the origination of it I know nothing 
other than that the name appears to imply that 
it is of French origin.—W. W. 


Early Peas.—Now is the time to sow early 
kinds of Peas in turf or boxes. If these be 
placed in any house or pit, from which frost 
is excluded, and be planted out, when spring 
sets in they will furnish a crop which will 
supply the place of those which may have been 
lost through the severity of the weather.—S, 


Asparagus in Borders, Shrubberies, 
and Waste Spaces.—Those who are in 
the least doubt about how to cultivate 
Asparagus by the new way or the old way may 
settle the question to some extent by putting 
single plants in mixed flower borders, thin beds 
of shrubs, or in openspaces in the ornamental 
garden. The Asparagus fairly grown is a very 
beautiful plant. For its foliage, it is well worth 
growing if it had no other value whatever ; in 
fact, among the many hardy plants we have 
it is, perhaps, the most graceful, and it would 
no doubt long ago have been used as an orna- 
mental plant if it had not been used in the 
kitchen garden. If the soil is of the usual 
quality of garden soils, a very little manure 
will suffice for planting. If it is very poor it 
ought to have some manure slightly dug in, 
but the old way of putting 2 ft. or more of 
manure under the plant is quite needless. There 
are hundreds of gardens in which a bit of good 
Asparagus is never seen, where good supplies 
could be obtained from plants or groups placed 
in the shrubs or borders, Certainly it is not 
the best way, but it is far better than the com- 
mon and foolish one of having ten or twenty 
plants where one should be. March is the time 
to plant.—-V. 
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Tu following graphic portraiture of atoo com- 
mon but eternally profitless treadmill experience 
is credited to ‘‘a well-known Illinois writer”: 
«‘The average Western farmer toils hard early 
and late, often depriving himself of needed rest 
and sleep—for what? To raise corn. For what? 
To feed hogs. For what? To get money with 
which to buy more land. For what? To raise 
more corn. For what? To feed more hogs, 


For what? To buy more land. And what 
does he want with moreland ? Why, he wishes 
to raise more corn—to feed more hogs—to buy 
more land—to raise more corn—to feed more 
hogs—and in this circle he moves until the Al- | 
mighty stops his hoggish proceedings.” 
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CAMPANULAS OR BELL-FLOWERS, 


TuEse constitute one of the most inte- 

resting families of hardy flowers, and some of 

the many beautiful species should find a place 

in every garden. A few of the kinds appear to | 
be tolerably popular, but the majority of them 

are but rarely seen in gardens. The Campanulas | 
vary more in manner of growth than in colour, | 
and if they have a defect it is that they exhibit | 
some little uniformity in this latter respect. It} 
must, however, be said that the various shades / 
of blue which distinguish the Bell-flowers are of | 
a peculiarly soft and pleasing description, so, 
that even when the showiest species amongst | 
them are planted in masses the effect, though 








_Campanula as a Pot Plant, 


striking, is never overpoweringly brilliant. 
There is no more grand hardy flower than the 
Canterbury Bell when all attention has been 
paid to its culture. Seldom, however, is it 
that one sees this fine biennial in full perfection ; 
yet when well grown few plants surpass it in 
beauty and effectiveness. The great point, and 
this is where many err, is to sow very early in 
the year, so that the plants get the advantage 
of a long season’s growth, so that by the 
autumn they have developed into large, robust 
crowns of foliage, containing a vast amount of 
growing force, and certain to start away with 
rude vigour the following spring. It should) 
also never be forgotten that it is not the number 
of specimens which render a garden gay and in- 
teresting, but rather their quality, individually, 
so that half-a-dozen well-grown plants will 
yield as great a mass of bloom as ten times that 
number where they have been stinted in the 
matter of both air, light,, and nourishment. | 
Not only will this be the case, but the indivi- 
dual blooms will be larger and finer, and that 
beauty of form which every plant possesses in a 
more or less degree will be shown to the best 





alloweda free, unchecked development during the 
growing season. Few plants resent overcrowd- 
ing more than the Canterbury Bell, for, natur- 
ally assuming a shrubby, much-branched habit, 
it requires a considerable amount of space for 
lateral development, and utterly fails to yield 
the full measure of its beauty whea 
cramped and confined for growing space. 
The seed should be sown in March, and 
if the young plants can be at once 
planted where they are to bloom so much the 
better. This is not, however, always practic- 
able, and is not absolutely necessary. A free 
open sunny situation should be selected, and 
there the seedlings should be planted out as soon 
as they become large enough to handle, setting 
them at least 9in. apart. Generous culture is 
essential, plenty of manure, and abundance of 
moisture at the roots being the great essentials 
in the culture of the Bell-flower. Somewhere 
during October the plants should be taken up 
and placed in the positions assigned to them, 
where the following summer they will make a 
grand show. The Canterbury Bell is by no means 
fastidious with respect 
to soil, but will thrive 
in anything between 
sand and stiff clay. At 
the same time, any little 
extra pains bestowed 
upon the preparation of 
the soil will not be 
thrown away, and the 
natural defects of the 
soil should be remedied 
as far as may lay in the 
power of the grower to 
doso, A very excellent 
species of Bell-flower is 
C. carpatica and its 
white variety, now much 
employed for bedding 
purposes, for which its 
neat, compact, and mo- 
derate growth admirably 
fits it. It grows freely 
in almost any situation, 
providing it is not too 
shaded, and, like the 
Canterbury Bell, thrives 
in most soils, prefer- 
ring, however, a some- 
what light, well-drained 
loam. Tne Carpathian 
Harebell is one of the 
most free-flowering spe- 
cies of the genus, and 
if afforded plenty of 
nourishment throughout 
the summer, watering 
occasionally in hot dry 
weather, and picking 
off the seed vessels as 
they form, will go on 
blooming through the 
greater portion of the 
summer months. 

It is one of those hardy 
subjects which, like the 
Viola, may be used as an 
efficient substitute for 
tender bedding plants, and owners of small gar- 
dens who may not have the convenience for 
raising or wintering bedding plants would find in 
this little Harebellauseful auxiliary. Itmay easily 
be raised from seed, either sown in the open 
ground in April, or better still in March, in 
pans of light soil, placing them in a frame or cool 
house until the young plants are well above 
ground, when they should be gradually inured 
to full exposure, eventually planting them out 
in good free soil at a fair distance apart. Who- 
ever has an established stool will find no 
difficulty in propagating this species, as by 
taking off young growing shoots with the whole 
of the stem attached and pricking them into free 
soil in a shady situation they will soon take root. 

Another excellent dwarf kind is C, turbinata, 
which bears fine large,open, bell-shaped purple 
flowers, and which succeeds well in any free 
rich soil. Thisis really a handsome species, and 
deserves good culturalcare. In C, pumila, the 
dwarf Harebell, we have a small growing species, 
forming flat carpet-like masses of bright 
green foliage, and bearing a number of 
flower-stems with one flower to each of them. 


advantage when each plant stands to a certain | It isa very manageable kind, and will grow well 





extent free from its neighbour, and has been 


in almost any soil or situation. Another dimi- 
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nutive kind is found in C. pusilla, an extremely 
neat, fresh-looking plant with crowded, toothed, 
heart-shaped foliage, which, in the flowering 
season, is covered with bloom. The proper 
place for this species is some elevated position, 
such as a rockwork, where the roots are assured 
against stagnation and the plant generally 
against excess of moisture in any form, otherwise 
foliage is apt to die off in patches, thus disfigur- 
ing the plants toa serious extent. One of the 
handsomest members of this family is the noble 
Harebell (C. nobilis), the individual blooms of 
which are exceptionally beautiful, being long, 
large, creamy-white, and spotted with purple 
orcrimson. It isa fine subject for any garden, 
and deserving of all cultural pains which may 
be expended on it. In very wet and cold loca- 
lities, where the soil is liable to become sour and 
water-logged, it is apt to suffer in hard winters, 
but a little protection will suffice to make all 
safe. The Peach-leaved varieties should not 
be omitted from our present list, for they yield 
in refinement and beauty to no another known 
kind. The variety named coronata plena is 
notable for its perfectly double pure white 
flowers, which bear a striking resemblance to the 
Camellia both in shape and refinement, thus 
rendering them serviceable for even choice 
floral decorations. The dimensions attained by 
this plant are in accordance with the culture 
given and the nature of the soil, as sometimes 
when in the enjoyment of suitable conditions it 
attains a height of from 2 ft. to 3 ft., whereas in 
poor soils it rarely exceeds 1 ft. It delights in 
a good depth of free rich soil, and does not 
object to a little shade during the hottest 
months of the year. C. garganica is a pretty 
dwarf-growing variety, more fitted for rockwork 
than the level ground. The same may be said 
of fragilis and Elatines, two small growing, but 
pretty kinds. When these dwarf growing species 
are planted in the open border, the soil, if at all 
tenacious, should receivea good dressing of river 
sand or some such porous material, and some 
stones or pieces of brick should be sunk around 
the plant in such a manner that their upper 
surfaces rise somewhat above the level of the 
soil. In this manner the danger of stagnation 
at the roots will be much avoided, and there 
will be the great advantage of a more or less 
dry surface for the young and, in the case of 
these delicate species, tender growths to risk 
upon. Many of these diminutive Harebells are 
apt, when the surface soil is of a holding nature, 
to damp completely away in wet inclement 
winters, but if the above directions are followed, 
there will be but little danger of their suffering, 
These smail-growing kinds are not greedy 
feeders, and if once well planted will thrive for 
years without further attention. 
Byfleet, J. CoRNHILL, 








Rudbeckia Newmani-—This was a very 
gay bed during summer and autumn—too star- 
ing, perhaps, for the taste of some, but we like 
bright flowers. To make up for its autumn 
flowering, blue-branching Larkspur was planted 
alternately in the same bed and pegged down. 
Its fine foliage lightened up that of Rudbeckia, 
and it came early into flower. When both 
plants are in bloom they look well. 


Diplacus or Shrubby Mimulus.—I 
find plants belonging to this section of the Mi- 
mulus family most useful for many purposes, 
They last long in bloom and are easily grown; 
they do well in a heated pit or cold greenhouse, 
in any place, in short, out of the way of frost. 
Give them water enough in winter to keep them 
from getting dust dry; in spring prune them 
and pot and grow them on, and during summer 
they will make good plants either for the con- 
servatory or for house decoration. Cuttings 
strack in spring and grown on rapidly also make 
useful plants, and bloom well through the 
autumn months. One or two good kinds are 
Golden Pheasant, Gordon’s Stella, and a sort 
known by the name of antarcticus. All these 
bloom well if planted out in spring in the open 
borders and taken,up for winter decoration,— 
J. 


Love-lies-bleeding for Harvest 
Decoration.—There are few plants that come 
in more usefully for this than Amarantus cau- 
datus, or Love-lies-bleeding, and now is the 
time to get the seed, so that it may not be for- 
gotten when the other annuals are raised, © To 
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secure a good supply of plants of it fit for the 
purpose, early, middle, and late sowings should 
be made. For our decorations last harvest the 
red sort only was used, but a judicious admix- 
ture of the white and red sorts might perhaps 
be made to produce a pleasing effect.—B. 8. 








ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4074.—Garden on the Clay.—Any kind 
of soil or material of a light, porous descrip- 
tion that you can add to the natural staple will 
serve to permanently improve it. Lime rub- 
bish is an excellent material, as is also river 
sand, and if you can get a few loads of road 
scrapings, you will find that they will render 
the stiff mould more amenable to ordinary cul- 
ture. In the case of a garden resting on strong 
clay every effort should be made to ensure su- 
perfluous moisture draining away. If drains 
can be sunk some 2 ft. deep and say 9 ft. apart 
they will ensure the well-being of many of the 
more tender-rooted subjects. In any case the 
subsoil should be loosened, which may be done 
with a four-tined fork, taking out a trench of 
the top soil, turning up the subsoil, then filling 
in with the next trench of surface mould, and 
so on until the whole of the ground is worked 
through. ‘This will not only allow of the sub- 
soil coming into a more friable and suitable 
condition for the roots to work into, but the 
disastrous effects of heavy rains will be in a 
great measure obviated, With respect to pro- 
pagating, we would advise you to procure a 








little good loam, leaf-mould, and peat, with 
some white sand. Small quantities of all these 
may be procured from various firms who adver- 
tise such.—J. C. 


4080.—Treatment of Muscat of Alex- 
andria Grapes.—The cause of your Grapes 
being green instead of yellow at the close of 
the season was imperfect maturity. This Grape 
requires a longer season of growth and a higher 
average temperature than such kinds as the 
Hamburgh. Thus, in order to ensure the proper 
ripening of the berries, and to enable them to at- 
tain the size and colour indispensable to a per- 
fect condition, fire-heat should be given from 
March onwards. An average temperature of 
55° by day and 50° by night will suffice during 
that month, a rise of some 5° being given in 
April, to be increased to 70° to 75° by day and 
60° to 652 by night when in flower. During 
the summer, should a genial season be expe- 
rienced, the ordinary natural temperature will 
suffice to carry them along until early autumn, 
when a little fire-heat will generally be found 
necessary to finish them off. Plenty of air 
must be given all through the summer, but 
should, as often happens in our climate, a period 
of ungenial weather supervene, it will be better 
to make a little fire at night. The Muscat of 
Alexandria delights in a strong heat accom- 
panied by a free circulation of air when in full 
growth, a due appreciation of which fact will 
much help the grower in his operations. Al- 
though plenty of air is to be given all through 
the summer, every effort should be made to 
economise the sun’s rays and raise the natural 
temperature, for it is not only more economical 
to do so, but is more favourable to the well- 
being of the Vines than when opportunities for 
so doing are allowed to pass by, and much fire- 
heat is resorted to supply the more genial and 
vigour-imparting warmth of the sun. Give air 
early in the morning on fine days, gradually in- 
creasing the amount as the sun increases in 
power, and shut up and syringe as soon as it is 
safe to do so. In the early autumn, or rather 
towards the close of the summer when the 
berries commence to colour, be careful to admit 
every day a free circulation of air, or the beau- 
tiful amber tint so much admired in this Grape 
will be wanting. At the same time, should the 
weather prove at all inclement during any por- 
tion of that season of the year, raise the tem- 
perature to at least 70° by means of fire-heat, 
leaving on a chink of air at night. To obtain 
fine samples of Muscat of Alexandria the 
Vines should be at least 24 ft. apart, 3 ft. being 
none too much ; every leaf then gets the full 
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heat given to stimulate the Vines before their 
time.—J. C. B. 


4027.-Cyclamens in Windows.— 
There is more than one cause for Cyclamen 
leaves shrivelling up. Want of water will of 
course cause them to perish, but what will be 
more difficult for the inexperienced to under- 
stand is that too much moisture at the root will 
produce exactly similar results. When it is, 
however, borne in mind that excess of moisture 
causes premature decay, it will be easy to con- 
ceive what disastrous effects a sour, soddened 
state of the soil must have upon the delicate 
feeders of such a tender-rooted plant as the 
Cyclamen. At one time I considered the Cycla- 
men as unfitted for window culture, but from 
what I have lately observed I have been in- 
duced to change my opinions on this subject. 
I do not find that the Cyclamen cares much to 
have a circulation of air around it in the win- 
ter time. It is a plant that is very sensitive to 
cutting winds or chilling draughts of any kind, 
but at the same time it cannot exist long in 
health in the confined atmosphere of a con- 
stantly heated apartment, as therein the 
leaves soon become drawn, and the plant gene- 
rally so enfeebled, that it loses the power to 
throw up its blooms, which perish before they 
can emerge from the bud state. The proper 
place for this plant is a cool room, where, as is 
often the custom, a fire is lighted now and then 
just to air it and dry outdamp. If the window 
is light and the aspect south or east, the plant 
should do well, and throw up its blooms strongly 
and freely. From time to time it is advisable 
to take the plant out and well syringe or sponge 
the foliage, at the same time exercising care 
that no water falls down into the heart of the 
plant, asa few drops will suffice to cause decay 
in the bloom-buds. Watering must be con- 
ducted with great care during the dead of the 
winter, and when the temperature is maintained 
at a low degree. The soil should be allowed 
to become almost dry, though by no means dust 
dry, and sufficient water is to be given to 
thoroughly moisten the ballof soil. Plants 
in windows should always stand in a saucer, 
and water enough should be given to cause some 
of it to pass off through the drainage hole, the 
which must be emptied away immediately. On 
the return of bright days more water must 
be given, and the foliage should never be al- 
lowed to droop for want of it. Generally speak- 
ing, Cyclamens are potted in too holding a com- 
post, and that isone reason why the roots are 
apt, when the plant comes into the hands of an 
inexperienced person, to suffer. The compost 
should be light and well sanded, so that it can- 
not come into a sour, close condition.—C, B. 


4070.—Worms in Pots.—Your best plan 
in dealing with worms in the soil of your Tree . 
Fern will be to get some fresh lime and make a 
solution of lime water; say about a quart of 
lime toa gallon of water. Stir it well and let 
it stand for a few hours until the water is quite 
clear, then pour off into a water-pot, and give 
to the ball in which the worms are. ‘This 
should be repeated two or three times, as in such 
a large ball it may not be possible to kill all 
the worms in one watering. Many of the 
worms may be taken out when the Fern is re- 
potted, but perhaps not all; therefore itis well 
to apply the lime water first. 


4072.—Cineraria Leaves Curling.— 
Although there are some kinds of Cinerarias 
the leaves of which curl naturally, yet it is 
most probable that yours do so from some other 
cause. Are they kept too dry at the root? 
Turn one that is much affected out and see in 
the first place. Perhaps the atmosphere of the 
house is too close and dry. Wecertainly think 
that one or other of these things must affect 
your plants, and if this is so you can easily 
alter them, and either give the plants more 
water if needed, or keep the atmosphere of the 
house less dry.—A. D, 


4075. — Pruning Clematis. — Clematis 
Lawsoniana belongs to the autumn-blooming or 
Jackmani group of the family, and the rule in 
their case is to cut back every winter the growth 
of the previous summer to within 12in. of the 





advantage of light and air. The application of 
bones and manure is so far right, although we 
do not consider that the bones are of much 
value as a top-dressing. The plants will do no 
harm if frost is merely excluded, and not enough 





ground. It may be that in your case this sort 
of treatment induces late breaking, and, per- 
haps, it would be best to cut back to about 4 ft. 
Usually the upper buds push earliest, and, 
therefore, if these are left the new growth and 
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bloom will be earlier. This course if followed 
will be at the expense of the bottom of the 
plant, which will soon get bare.—A. 


4076.—Tropzolum speciosum.—You 
can get seed of Tropeolum speciosum from 
Messrs. James Carter & Co., seedsmen, High 
Holborn, and perhaps of most others, at ls. or 
ls. 6d. per packet. Tubers can be had from 
Messrs. James Bickhouse,nurserymen, of York, 
or Mr. Ware, Tottenham. Seed if obtained 
should bs sown in April under glass and in a 
gentle warmth, and when the seedlings are 
strong enough shift into small pots. From 
these they may be turned out into the open 
ground, A situation that is warm, but not too 
much exposed to the burning sun, and deep 
loamy soil suit best.—A. D 


4059.—Liquid Manure.—We have ever 
found one of the best of all liquid manure to be 
made with fresh horse droppings without straw 
saved inastable. These should be put loosely 
into a coarse sack or canvas bag, tied, and put 
into a tub—say one bushel of droppings to 
ten gallons of water, Give the bag a turn now 
and then to ensure ,that the, droppings are 
thoroughly saturated. Theliquid will be ready 
for use after three days’ soaking. By adopting 
this plan the liquid is always clear and free 
from impurities, and may be employed by a 
lady without difficulty, and will leave behind 
no unpleasant smell. A fresh bushel of manure 
may be added every week if necessary, but so 
much would hardly be needed with only a small 
house of plants. 


4069.—Warming and Ventilating.— 
There is at present no plan of heating glass- 
houses so good as hot water heated in a boiler 
of some kind by ordinary fuel. Whatever the 
form of boiler may be, it should be large enough 
to do its work without much pressure even in 
severe weather, and there should be pipes 
enough in the house to warm the atmosphere 
sufficiently without themselves becoming un- 
reasonably hot. These .two items should 
always be insisted on, for there can be no real 
economy without. I am persuaded in most of 
the glasshouses in the country this matter does 
not receive the attention it deserves. I dare 
say most of the boilers made have some good 
quality if carefully set, and some years ago I 
knew an amateur gardener who had no boiler at 
all in the ordinary sense of the word, but simply 
a coil of pipes built in a furnace which he put 
together himself, and which he said answered 
well. As regards ventilation, I think there 
should always be the means of admitting air 
low down close to the ground. line, and let it 
expand and rise as it becomes heated.—E. H. 


4058.—Azaleas Dying.—Some people are 
successful in growing Azaleas under the con- 
ditions named by your correspondent ‘‘ Per- 
plexity ;” at the same time many fail, or else 
the many thousands of plants annually im- 
ported would not find purchasers. One error 
often committed isin setting the plants outside 
in spring. As soon as they have done flowering 
there seems a desire to get rid of them, but they 
will not flower well if treated so, because the 
wood will not ripen. After they have done 
flowering, the seeds should be picked off and 
the plants be grouped together at the warmest 
end of the house, where if possible they can be 
kept a little closer, and have plenty of moisture 
in the atmosphere to encourage growth and be 
syringed with soft water twice daily ; in short, 
maintain the condition that is found most suit- 
able for growth. Any potting that may be 
necessary should be done at the beginning of the 
growing season, giving only small shifts, or else 
the growths may break away too strong. Then, 
when the growth is finished, give more air to 
consolidate the wood, and about the end of July 
or the beginning of August set the plants out on 
a bed of ashes in the open air in a partially 
shaded position. One of the causes why Aza- 
leas die is irregularity in supplying them with 
water, The roots are fine, like hairs, and if the 
plants are once permitted to become dust dry, 
these hair-like roots perish, the leaves drop off, 
and ultimately the plant dies, though it may be 
months after, and the neglect the plant 
has suffered from may have gone from the 
mind. Though these fine rooted _ plants 
often die through drought, yet, on the 
other hand, a good many are killed by kind- 
ness, by overdoingit. It requires watchful care 
to grow Azaleas well; when that is given and 


their wants are understood they will grow freely 
enough.—H. H. 


Vines. — We have no experience of this 
material in the culture of Vines, but have used 
them for most kinds of soft-wooded plants, 
but we must admit with but little appearance 
of benefit to the plants in question. 

























4079.—Hoof Parings as Manure for 


Some 
years ago they were strongly recommended to 
us for such free rooted subjects as Geraniums 
and Fuchsias, and we were told to use them 
in the form of drainage, much in the same 
way as bones are commonly employed. We 
did so, and found that not only did they not do 
what they should have done, and nourished 
the plant, but they actually proved injurious 
to it. So far from the roots rushing greedily 
into the food thus prepared for them, no 
sooner did the first roots touch it than they 
decayed, in many instances becoming covered 
with fungus which the parings bred in any 
quantity ; since that time we have declined to 
have anything more to do with hoof parings. 
Possibly, if they were submitted to some pre- 
vious preparation, they might be employed with 
benefit. Perhaps some readers of GARDENING 
may have had more extensive experience of 
this material, and would give us the benefit of 
it. We should certainly prefer crushed bones 
for pot Vines.—J. C. B. 


4064.—Cutting Back Vines.—As the 
Vines in question are, we presume, well esta- 
blished, we do not perceive any good cause for 
cutting them back to any great extent. We 
would shorten them to about three-fourths of 
their length in the case of the strongest canes, 
whilst the weaker ones might be cut in some- 
what harder. We would not leave more than 
two canes to each Vine, and would cut the 
remainder quite away. If there are no plants 
in the house, and the Grapes are not required 
before the autumn, we would keep the Vines 
quite cool, allowing them to start naturally, and 
assisting them then when the state of the 
weather necessitates so doing. If the object is 
to fruit them at an early period 50° will be 
enough for the first month by night, rising to 
55° in the daytime.—C, 


4071.—Iris anglica.—I. angelica, xiphoi- 
des, or English Iris, and its congener, the Spanish 
Iris (I. xiphium) are quite hardy, but being at 
rest for a much shorter period than most bulbs, 
they must be .planted early—not: later than 
October. The best chance with them now is 
to plant in pots in light soil,such as a mixture 
of hght loam, sand, and leaf-mould or peat, just 
deep enough to let the tips of the bulbs to be 
seen; place them in a temperature of about 50°, 
and keep rather dry until they show signs of 
springing. They are not likely to bloom the 
first year.—J. D. 


4043.—_Syringing with Soot-water.— 
If employed in a perfectly filtered state, soot- 
water will not discolour the foliage, and at the 
same time it will impart to it a very deep glossy 
hue. One of our largest and most successful 
Camellia growers makes a practice of syringing 
his large specimens with soot-water throughout 
the growing season, and strongly urges its con- 
stant employment. Soot, as is well known, 
contains a large percentage of ammonia, and it 
would appear, when outwardly applied, vegeta- 
tion has the power of assimilating a portion of 
it, hence the deep colour which the foliage as- 
sumes. One of our large Rose growers, being 
much troubled with mildew, dusted a portion 
of his plants thickly with pure soot, which had 
the effect of destroying that pest, and the por- 
tion of the plantation thus treated was after- 
wards much greener than the general stock, 
The soot should be tied up in a not too coarse 
canvas bag, and sunk to the bottom of the tub, 
allowing the ammoniacal properties to escape as 
they can. Thus prepared, the foliage will not 
be stained when used for syringing, and I may 
add that this is the only right way to prepare 
soot-water for watering. It should be at all 
times transparent and free from scum,— 


J.C. B. 


4068.—Gros Colmar Grape.—This is a 
variety which does not give much satisfaction 
when accorded the treatment considered proper 
for such a kind as the Black Hamburgh. It 
should be started early into growth, the be- 
ginning of March being none too soon, and 
requires in ordinary seasons the assistance of 





fire-heat to ripen it off as well as to mature 
the wood, which demands more heat to ripen 
off than that of most kinds. 
and expense involved in the culture of this 
Grape are then repaid by its superior keeping 
properties, as when well grown there is no diffi- 
culty im maintaining it in first-rate order until 
early spring. This Grape is a fit companion for 
the Muscat of Alexandria, both demanding 
a considerable amount of space, plenty of heat, 
air, and light from the time that they come into 
flower. 
Hamburgh being much superior to it, and coming 
much sooner into fruit. 
class late Grape, of high keeping qualities, and 
of noble appearance. 
grafted on the Black Hamburgh, and this opera- 
tion may, if so desired, be reversed. We think, 


The extra care 


For early work it has no value, the 
It is simply a first- 


It will certainly succeed 


however, that in a general way such kinds as 


the Gros Colmar are not suitable for small 


growers ; we never recommend them, as they 
demand much skill and more accommodation 
than can generally be accorded them.—J. C. B. 


4055.—Propagating Variegated Hol- 
lies.—Propagating the variegated varieties of 
the Holly by cuttings is but seldom resorted to, 
in the first place because grafting or budding is 
more expeditious; secondly, because when 
worked on the type they grow away more freely 
and make reliable plants in less time. Formerly 
grafting was the almost universal method of 
increasing the variegated kinds, February being 
the time preferred for carrying out this opera- 
tion. The stocks are to be two years old, and 
are headed back and whip-grafted, Of late, 
however, budding has been preferred, and has 
much to recommend it as being more easily and 
expeditiously performed. The best time for 
budding the Holly is in August. The buds 
should be inserted in the usual manner as near 
the ground as possible, the stock being left en- 
tire until the following March, when it will be 
seen by the inserted buds being plump or other- 
wise whether they have taken or not. Those 
that have taken should be headed back close to 
the bud, and the failures remain untouched, to 
be operated on again at the proper time. Cut- 
tings will strike fairly well if inserted in the 
month of September in free sandy soil, making 
the soil very firm around them and protecting 
them from excessive cold and wet. The best 
place for them is a frame in a north aspect, where 
they may be cool and shaded during the spring 
and early summer months. Take care to keep 
them moist until rooted.—J. C. 


4065.—Grafting Old Fruit Trees.— 
Cleft grafting and, crown grafting. are the 
methods usually employed in the case of old 
fruit trees. In the first place the grafts should 
be at once taken off and laid in in a dry, warm 
border, and covered up in frosty weather. Only 
the last year’s wood should be taken, choosing 
such shoots as are free and strong. Cleft graft- 
ing is practised when branches from 2 in. to 3 
in. in diameter have to be operated upon, and 
the proper way to go to work is as follows : Head 
off the branches, with a saw if you like, but 
pare the surface clean and even with a very 
sharp knife. Then cut away a portion of the 
stocks in a sloping manner, so as the crown of 
the stock may not be more than 4 in. broad. 
This done, prepare the graft in the following 
manner: First cut the grafts into lengths of 
about 6 in. to 8 in. with several buds to each. 
Then pare away the bark and some of the wood 
in asloping manner about 2i n. in length on two 
sides, making it to have a wedge-like shape. 
The next thing is to make a cleft in the stock 
by means of a sharp knife, striking it down with. 
a mallet, making the cut crosswise of the crown 
of the stock. Wedge the cleft open with some 
blunt instrument, and insert the graft, rind of 
course outwards. A variation of this method, 
and one now much practised, is to leave the 
stock entire, simply making a cleft in it and 
inserting a scion on each side, thus giving a 
double chance of success. Crown grafting is 
employed when the tree is headed down to 
the large branches, and is much practised in 
the case of old trees of which it is desired to 
change the variety. Cleft grafting may be 
practised from the middle of February, but 
crown grafting cannot well be performed until 
April, when the sap begins to run freely. Com- 
mence by paring off the top of the stock quite 
smooth and level; then prepare the grafts by 
cutting one side flat and a little sloping about 
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2 in. in length, making a kind of shoulder at 
the top of the cut to rest on the head of the 
stock. Then slit the bark from the top down- 
wards quite to the firm wood, and, opening the 
rind a little with some wedge-like instrument, 
introduce it in such a manner as to separate 
the bark from the wood, and to allow of 
passing in the graft, the rind of which should 
be pared off on the side opposite to that which 
was cut as directed. The advantage of this 
system of grafting is that a number of grafts 
may be inserted on one branch, thus clothing 
the tree ina short time. The clay used should 
be well wrought, and in applying it bring it 
well round the grafts, placing quite Pan: 
in the crown, and rounding it off a little so 
as to throw off wet, which if admitted would 
prevent the grafts uniting with the stock. By 
the end of May or beginning of June the 
grafts will have taken, when the clay and 
bandages should be removed, but alittle fresh 
clay should be placed on the crown of the 
stock. Grafts inserted by this method gener- 
ally succeed and go away strongly, but during 
the first two or three years of growth they are 
liable to be blown away by high winds, to ob- 
viate which a stick should be tied firmly to 
the old wood, fastening the graft to that.— 
B. 

4073.—Coal-ashes for Garden Paths.— We think 
that your best way would be to lay the ashes on the 
gravel, not mixing the two materials. Coal-ashes are 
excellent for kitchen garden paths, as they allow of kill- 
ing the weeds with the hoe, which cannot well be done 
where gravel is employed. We would loosen the gravel 
alittle, and place a layer of at least 4 in. of ashes thereon. 
Weeds will still come, although not in such quantity, 
and they may be easily hoed up.—J. C. 

4030.—Ampelopsis Veitchi.—It is most probable 
that there is objection to the tendrils of your Ampe- 
lopsis attaching to an outdoor wall, because the material 
does not attract, or it may be that it is too cold, or per- 
haps too dry. The fact that the tendrils attach them- 
selves freely in a greenhouse shows that the plant likes 
the shelter and probably the moister condition of the 
wall. We can offer no other explanation.—A, D. 

4063 —Berried Iris.—Seeds of the Gladwin Iris 
will grow if they are new and good. Sow in pots of 
sandy soil in March, placing the pots in the warm frame, 
gradually hardening them off when the young plants 
appear. It would be as well to leave them in the pots 
the first year, planting them out the following spring in 
a prepared nursery bed.—K. H. 

4071 —Iris anglica.—English Irises are quite hardy. 
Plant as soon as the weather is suitable. It is not 
absolutely necessary to take them up every year. Many 
of them may be planted in the wild garden and natural- 
ised.—E. H. 

4065.—Grafting Old Fruit Trees.—Having been 
pretty successfulin grafting on Crab stocks from the woods, 
Ishall be pleased to help “J.T.” if he will send me name 
and address in full, I have plenty of scions of good sorts, 
both Apple and Pear, and could send two pieces joined 
in the required manner for illustration.—E. M., The 
Croft, Wallingford, Berks. 

4067.—Liliastrum Anthericum (St. Bruno’s Lily), 
—This is figured in the ‘‘ Botanical Magazine,” t. 318, 
root and flowers, and Mr. Grindon’s description of ‘‘ star- 
like flowers” is fully borne out by the plate, which pro- 
perly represents the flower as a six-rayed star when 
fully expanded. The root consists of many more rootlets 


than four points, which is, I think, what a star-fish pos- 
sesses.—SOL. 


4063.—-Sowing the Gladwin Iris.—I grow the 
Gladwin Iris on banks around my garden for the berries 
in winter, which after the beauty is over I throw on some 
spare place among shrubs, &c., and always find a quan- 
tity of young plants spring up.—GANnG FORWARD. 


4050.—Paint on Glass.—If ‘‘Greenhouse” will 
make a strong solution of common soda with hot water, 
by its aid he will quickly get off the paint from his glass ; 
aad will fetch paint off anything. Use it hot.— 





4113.—Varieties of Leeks.—Forget-me-not.—You 
can get seed of any of the varieties of Leek you want 
from any of the seedsmen who advertise in our columns. 


4114._Iris iberica.—I have recently purchased and 
potted some bulbs of Iris iberica, but cannot find any 
mention of the plant as a garden Iris in any book I have. 
Jris iberica should be the Latin name for the Spanish 
Tris ; but of course it is not Iris Xiphium, but seems to be 
tuberous-rooted. I find in an old book Iris sibirica (the 
Siberian Iris) recommended as a good hardy, early-flower- 
ing species, and as the names of garden plants, especially 
if difficult to pronounce, ‘‘tend ever toward corruption,” 
and as Iris sibirica becomes Iris iberica unless pronounced 
with the greatest deliberation, I thought the two names 
might belong to the same plant. Can you solve my difti- 
culty ?—J. D. [Iris iberica (the Iberian Iris—Oncocychis 
ibericus) has only been introduced to gardens afew years. 
It is aremarkably striking kind, reminding one of I. su- 
siana, It flowers in summer, and requires a good sandy 
soil. Iris sibirica (Siberian Iris) is totally distinct from 
the foregoing, and thrives well in the worst clay soils, in 
which other kinds would perish.] 


4115 —Forwarding Onions and Leeks.—G.4.D. 
—If you can make up a little heap of manure, which will 
give a little heat, on which to sow your seed, you will 
gain time. Put 2in. or 3in. of fine light soil on the 
manure, then place your frame on and sow the seed. If 
preferred, the seed may be sown in pans or boxes, and 
placed on the manure. 

4116.—Passion-flower Dying.— Robin Hood.— 
What do you mean by a greenhouse heated by a fire? If 








the fireisin the greenhouse no wonder the plantis dying. 
We cannot name from a dead leaf. 

4117.-Arum Lilies in Water.—Having read 
“TT. W.’s” account of growing Arum Lilies in water in 
the open air in GARDENING, Jan. 8, I should be glad to 
know if I could grow them in the way he describes in a 
small London greenhouse, kept in the winter at about 
45°. Should the experiment be worth trying, what depth 
of water should the pots be kept in?—P. P. [They 
would grow perfectly if they got plenty of light. The 
surface of the pots may be lin. or 2 in. under the water.] 

4118.—Asters and Silenes.—These are annuals, 
and to flower in July the Silenes should be sown early in 
March in the open ground, but the Asters must be sown 
at once in boxes or pots in a warm frame or house, and 
be pricked off and finally planted out in May. 

Weekly Subscriber.—Your question is an advertisement, 
and as you neither send us name nor address we cannot 
answer you further. 


Wandering Jew.—Leek.—Saxifraga sarmentosa. 


Bug in Apple Trees.—Godolphiin.—Paint the af- 
fected parts with paraffin oil or Gishurst Compound. 


J. E.—We know of no good book on the subject. 


Names of Plants.—Conifers.—1. Abies balsamea; 
2, Thuja orientalis var‘; 3, Thuja Wareana; 4, Picea 
Nordmanniana; 5, Pinus Cembra; 6, Pinus Strobus.— 
—W. L. S.—Sedum monstrosum (a hardy plant).—— 
A. McC.—Apparently a wild Raspberry of some kind ; we 
cannot name without seeing the bush or fruit of it. 








QUERIES. 


4119.—Quick-growing Ivy.—I wish to cover an 
unsightly doorway in a garden wall with’ an arch of 
creepers. Could anyone kindly tell me the best and 
fastest-growing Ivy, and what Clematis or other flower- 
ing creeper will best grow with the Ivy ?—T. 


4120.—Cobeea scandens.—When does this flower? 
and is the flower a showy one ? Ought this plant be much 
stopped or cut back 7—ERIN. 

4121._Orchids for Cool Houses.—Will anyone 
kindly give a list of twelve best Orchids for cool house, 
those preferred that will grow on tiles, old wood, &c.? 
also any directions as to temperature required for them ? 
—ERIN. 

4122.-Tropeeolum speciosum.—Dces this die 
down in winter? and will it grow trained to wire ?— 
ERIN. 

4123.—Slugs and Ferns.—Having planted Ferns 
beneath a stand in the greenhouse, I am much annoyed by 
slugs. Would lime or strong soot thrown round the 
Ferns injure them? and would it have any permanent 
effect in ridding the ground of slugs ?—ERIN. 

4124.-Lapageria rosea.—When does Lapageria 
rosea throw shoots? and growing what is the best time for 
moving this plant ?—ERIN. 

4125,—Cure for Thrips.—Will some one kindly tell 
me of a goodremedy for thrips? I have several plants, 
such as Myrtles, Fuchsias, &c., infested with them. Also 
is nicotine soap good to wash Vine rods.—NOoVIGCE, 


4126._Improving a Grass Plot.—I have a Grass 
plot which I wish to have done up to Jook beautiful in 
summer, and be nice to walk upon. Will some reader 
inform me what I should do, as it looks like a pasture, 
and is coarse and knotty, the Grassfgrowing in some 
places 1 ft. high, like a wilderness, and other places 
nearly bare. The turves were laid at first from a field 
where building was going on Iam not able to roll it, 
as I cannot get a roller through the garden gate. Would 
it be best to sow fresh seeds? and what quantity will be 
required.?—ONE WHO WISHES To KNow. 

pene ee Tomatoes.—Can anyone tell me 
if I could possibly keep Tomatoes in good condition un- 
til next April? and also the best way to do so?7— 
ARTHUR. : 

4128.—Paris Daisies not Flowering.—Can any- 
one tell me why my yellow Daisies, Etoile d'Or, have 
never flowered since being brought in and cut down in 
October? They have been in gentle heat, and have made 
strong growth, but all the buds that appear turn brown 
and die off at once.—L. M. D. 

4129.—Planting Potatoes.—Will any correspon- 
dent answer me the following? I have about dan acre of 
land underGrass. Will it be wise to plant it with Pota- 
toes if ploughed as soon as the frost is gone? and shall I 
use much manure? and about what quantity of Potatoes 
would it take to crop it?—R. FRUNOE. 

4130.—Liming|Garden Walls.—I am about,to lime 
my garden walls, which are covered with fruit trees. 
Will it injure the plants if they get coloured with lime 
through doing the walls, which they are nailed against ? 
A TOOL. 

4131.—Nicotiana longiflora.—I was in hopes that 
some one would have answered an inquiry of ‘“‘ An Old 
Salt ” in GARDENING of the 8th inst. as to how this plant 
should be treated. I bought a plant, as did ‘‘ An Old 
Salt,” and my plant must be own brother to those he 
describes, as I cannot keep a leaf upon it, and have tried 
it in geveral houses. I wish some would give us a hint 
as to how this ‘‘fragrant plant” should be cultivated. 
To show I am not a confirmed grumbler, I tried the 
plan, suggested by a correspondent some time ago, of 
striking Rose cuttings in a bottle of water kept pure by 
asmall piece of charcoal. Ihave succeeded admirably ; 
the cuttings rooted well. They have been planted in 
small pots in a light soil, and are now coming into bloom. 
The cuttings taken at the same time and treated in the 
ordinary manner are not so forward or so healthy in 
appearance.—SOPHIA CHRISTY. 

4132.—Mice and Crocuses.—Can any reader in- 
form me whatis the best way to stop the ravages of field 
mice which are eating my Crocus bulbs:in the ground? 
They do not molest the Hyacinths or Tulips, but will 
soon have cleared off all my Crocuses.—T. P. Y. 


4133.—Covering Greenhouse Walls.—I have a 
lean-to greenhouse; it was erected about three months 
ago. Can any one tell me what creeping ‘plants would 
look well and quickly cover them? I tried a Maréchal 
Niel Rose, but the green fly spoiled it. The wall, which 
pjoetind the plant stand, does not get much sun.—PER- 

EXITY, 
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4134.—Flag Iris.—I have several plants of the com- 
mon Flag Iris, which produces a great number of flowers, 
but only one or two on each stem come to perfection. 
Those low down the stems do not open; what is the 
cause ?—LEWISHAM. 


4135.—White Primula in Windows.—I have a 
white Primula bought last year ; it has bloomed almost 
ever since. We divided the roots in October, and it has 
not done well. Willsome one kindly tell me what soil I 
ought to use? and if the air of the sitting-room is too 
warm for it? The fire goes out after 10 pm.—A 
NOVICE. 


4135. —Liming Cropped Ground.—I have a 
large bed of Turnips; also a bed of Parsnips. Will it 
hurt either crop if I apply lime to them now? or had I 
better wait till they are off the ground? The ground 1 
intend for Potatoes I shall feel much obliged if some one 
will give me the information.—C. B. 


4137.—Treatment of Unhealthy Plants.—The 
latter end of March last I took to a small greenhouse, 
the pJants in which were in a very bad state; some of 
them I saved, amongst them several Camellias, some of 
which made growth, and others did not. Those that 
made growth formed buds, but they have all dropped, 
and some of them are very straggling and bare in the 
middle. How had I better treat them? Ithink they 
are over-potted, so I wish to know if I should repot 
them and cut them in now or wait till March, as they 
seem to be pushing for new growth ?—R. L. 


4138.—How to make Pelargoniums Flower.— 
I have got a dozen good strong plants of Pelargonium in 
3-in. pots; they were put in as cuttings last August. I 
should be glad if some one would let me know what to 
do to get them to flower next summer, and what sort of 
soil they should be put in, and when ought they to be 
repotted.—J. W, 


4139.—Plants for Shady Garden.—Our house is 
E. and W., and the garden much built in. The garden 
is small, but I have by manuring it got beautiful soil, 
and am anxious to have some nice plants, but we get 
very little sun (on one side especially), and I shall feel 
much obliged if some one will tell me which of the 
following plants will grow bestin the shade: Evergreen 
Thorn, Passion-flower, Clematis Jackmani, Wistaria, Co- 
toneaster microphylla, Banksian Rose, Moss Rose, Sweet 
Brier. I want some of these to grow in a box on the 
balcony and to droop over the rails. Would the Coto- 
neaster and Wistaria or Passion-flower do? I also want 
something over the hens’ house (very little sun), and 
some on the far wall, which is very high. I thought they 
would be protected and warm there. Would the Ever- 
green Thorn grow on the hens’ house over the wood part ? 
the run is covered with wire. Also is it true that Sweet 
Brier kills other things? or could [ plant a Clematis or 
Rose beside a hedge of it?— BEE 


4140.—Frozen Potatoes.—Can any one inform me 
whether frozen Potatoes (sweetened only) are worse for 
planting? Also what is the cause of Onions rotting? A 
large percentage of mine rotted this last season, though 
they were harvested in the best possible manner.—BoD- 
FARIAN, 


4141._Frozen Plants.—I have an old Grape house 
very imperfectly heated. I have a lot of Geraniums, 
mixed kinds, and Fuchsias, old plants and cuttings taken 
in the autumn. They have done very well till this severe 
frost came, which I am afraid has killed many; the 
leaves of the Geraniums have turned all colours but 
green, and hang down ; the stems and branches feel soft 
and hollow, although the young wood at the ends are 
still green in some. How shall I treat them ? and is there 
any prospect of preserving any of them ?—W. OC. W. 


4142.-Hardy Aquatic Plants.—Will some one 
kindly name a few good hardy aquatic plants for grow- 
ing out-of-doors in Lancashire ?—W. R. 


4143.—Covering Back Wall of Greenhouse.— 
I built a greenhouse, the back wall of which is about 
9 ft. high and 13 ft.long. The houseis heated by a brick 
flue running all round, the temperature never rising 
much above 45°, and is sometimes as low as 38°. The 
back wall being perfectly bare, I would like it covered 
with some climber or anything else more suitable. What 
would be best for such a purpose? Would a Vine or Fig 
tree be suitable? Also what other plants besides Gera- 
niums and Fuchsias could I grow with success next 
summer ?—GREENHORN. 


4144.-Primulas Failing.—I have a number of 
Chinese Primulas which I grew in cold frames last summer, 
T housed them about the end of September, and they 
grew and bloomed well until a month ago, when they 
began to look sickly. The first thing I noticed was the 
ends of the leaves turning soft, then the flowers began 
to drop, and now some of them look like rags. On ex- 
amimation I find the base of the leaf-stem (where it 
joins the main stem of the plant) to be quite rotten in 
some cases ; in others it is stillsound. What is the cause 
of this? and how can I remedy it? Tam not aware that 
I have over-watered the plants, but have watered when 
almost dry.—SUBSCRIBER. 


4145.—Building and Stocking a Fernery.—I 
am about to cover in a corner to form a Fernery. Can 
any reader recommend a system of glazing in which 
putty is not required, and is it expensive? Also, which 
is the best work on Ferns? I want one with plates, which 


we enable one to identify the different sorts. HARRY 
LLIS. 


4146.—Plum Tree, how to Manage.—I have a 
sucker from an old Plum tree; it stands 12 ft. from the 
ground ; there are twelve branches, The old tree has 
been dead two years ; will it require grafting or budding ? 
or will it bear fruit without either? The fruit of the 
old one was a very large dark brown Plum, A few hints 
what I had better do with it will oblige.—C. B. 


4147.—Hyacinths Coming into Bloom.—Will 
some one be kind enough to tell me whether Hyacinths 
coming into bloom require the water to be changed? 
and viet to do do with them after they have bloomed ? 


4148.—Heating a Greenhouse.—I am building 
small span-roofed greenhouse about 15 ft. long. Ca 
any reader tell me from personal experience whether 
can successfully heat it with gas so as to produce sat 
factory results 7—-BECKENHAM. 
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ABUTILONS. 





THESE are among the most useful of plants 
for small greenhouses or windows, They 
are of easy culture, free from attacks of 
insects, and the variety of their blossoms 
18 now so great that almost any desired 
colour may be had. For winter flowering, 
some of the Abutilons are especially useful, 
the white-flowered kind, called Boule de 
Neige being the one most preferred for this 
purpose. The blooms of 
this are largely used in 
bouquets during winter. 
The stamens, which are 
furnished with yellow 
anthers, are nipped out 
with finger and thumb, 
and the petals are care 
fully turned back, which 
gives the flower* the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful 
white Convoleulus. Dur- 
ing summer Abutilons 
are largely used in flower 
gardens, and good stan- 
dard plants of them are 
very effective. When 
used in this way, too, 
they serve two purposes. 
They make good growth, 
and form a feature in the 
flower garden during 
summer, and if they are 
lifted and potted before 
frost comes, and placed 
in a warm greenhouse, 
they will give abundance 
of flowers during the 
winter. Small plants 
are, however, the most 
useful for windows and 
greenhouses, and they 
may easily be procured 
from cuttings struck in 
sandy soil in a warm 
frame or greenhouse (or 
even in a window if a 
bell-glass can be placed 
over them) during the 
spring orsummer months. 
For winter flowering it 
is a good plan to strike 
a few cuttings during 
June or July, pot them 
on till 6-in, pots are reached, and keep the 
shoots pinched back to make them bushy. 
They may be plunged out-of-doors till Sep- 
tember, when they may be housed, and if 
a little manure-water or a top-dressing of 
some artificial manure be given them occa- 
sionally they will continue in flower all the 
winter and spring. The variegated-leaved 
kinds are well worth growing for their foli- 
age alone. Such kinds as A. Darwini tes- 
sellatum make excellent plants for small 
vases for room decoration. Some of the 








more vigorous-growing kinds are also well 
adapted for covering greenhouse walls. 
Thus situated, they keep on growing and 
flowering all the year round, provided they 
are planted in good loamy soil and are sup- 
plied with a little liquid manure occasion- 
ally. <A. vexillarium and A. insigne make 
excellent plants for training up rafters or 
pillars in conservatories, the latter kind 
yielding in winter abundance of purplish- 
crimson blossoms. 





GROUP OF ABUTILONS, 


raised from seed, which isa good plan when 
a number and a variety of plants are re- 


quired. The seed may be purchased at'| 


any good seed house or nursery, and if 
sown in March or April in a pan of sandy, 
well-drained soil in a gentle heat it will 
quickly germinate, and the plants if potted 
on will grow rapidly, and when allowed to 
get pot-bound flower abundantly. When 
standard plants of the small-growing kinds, 
such as vexillarium, are required, they are 
grafted on stocks of robust kinds, and thus 





Abutilons may be easily | 





good heads are quickly formed. When the 
plants get too large for the window or green- 
house, put in a few cuttings and plant the 
old plants out in the open air and let them 
take their chance, or throw them away, as 
young plants are always the most useful 
and manageable. Among the best kinds 
may be mentioned the following, which we 
have extracted from a report by Mr. A. F. 
Barron in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society :— 

Anna Crozy.—Plant 
of robust, vigorous 
growth ; fine habit ; flow- 
ering freely late in the 
season ; good for winter 
flowering. Leaves large, 


broad. Flowers large, 
and of finely - cupped 
form; pale lilac, with 
dark veinings. Very 
pretty. 

AtpHonsE Karr. — 
Plant of tall, free 


growth, and fine branch- 
ing habit. Leaves small, 
deeply cut. Flowers 
small, of fine rounded 
form, borne on long 
slender stalks ; colour 
reddish-orange, with dark 
veinings. Free flowering. 

BeRANGER.—Plant of 
tall, erecthabit of growth; 
not branching. Leaves 
large, deeply cut. Flowers 
very large and elongated, 
of a clear pale orange 
colour, beautifully 
streaked with dark brown. 
Very showy, but some- 
what shy flowering. 

BouteE vE NeEIGE.— 
Plant of fine free-branch- 
ing habit. Leaves of 
medium size, somewhat 
pointed. Flowers of me- 
dium size, of finely- 
cupped form ; pure white. 
Very free flowering. Ex- 
cellent. 

DaRWINI GRANDI- 
FLORUM.—Plant of fine 
habit. Leaves large. 
Flowers very large, of 
longish form, of a pale orange colour, with 
dark veins. Free flowering and good. 

DaARWINI ROBUSTUM. — Plant of fine, 
compact habit. Free flowering. Flowers 
orange, shaded with rose; of fine form. 
Distinct and good. 

DARWINI TESSELLATUM.—Plant of fine, 
robust habit. Very free flowering. Flowers 
bright orange, similar to Darwini. Leaves 
large, broad; beautifully variegated or 
marbled ; light green and yellow. Very 
ornamental, whether in or out of flower. 
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Lovis MariaNnac.—Plant of fine habit. Very 
free flowering. Flowers large, of finely-rounded 
cupped form ; clear pale lilac colour, with slight 
venations, Very pretty. One of the best. 


Louis Van Hovrre. — Plant of compact 
habit of growth. Free flowering. Flowers 
large, of fine cupped form, but somewhat rough; 
dark purple colour, with white throat. Distinct 
and beautiful. 


Mecaporamicom.—Plant of slender, spread- 
ng habit. Leaves small and pointed. Flowers 
small, bell-shaped, and singularly beautiful, the 
calyx being dark red, the corolla pale yellow, 
and the stamens dark brown, in very pleasing 
contrast. 


MEGAPOTAMICUM VARIEGATUM.—A variegated 
leaved form of the preceding. 


Nrveum MARMoRATUM.—Plantof free growth. 
Leaves large, broad, downy, beautifully marbled 
pale green and yellow. lowers of medium 
size and loose form ; yellow, streaked with dark 
orange. Valuable as a handsome foliage plant, 
and very suitable for bedding. 


Pere v’Or.—Fine dwarf - growing habit. 
Free flowering. Flowers of fine, rounded, 
cupped form ; of a pale Primrose colour. Very 
pretty. A good variety. 


INSIGNE (syn. igneum).—Plant of tall, free 
growth. Leaves large, heart-shaped ; very 
thick and rugose; deep green; stem covered 
with short brown hairs. Flowers borne on long 
and slender panicles; the petals short, broad, 
much reflexed, of a dark purplish-crimson 
colour, with dark venations. A late autumn 
or winter-flowering species. Very distinct and 
beautiful. 


_ Le Gretor.—Plant of fine, compact habit. 
Free flowering. Flowers large, and rather long ; 
finely cupped ; of a pale rose colour, with dark 
venation, A very beautiful variety. 


Lemornet.—Plant of fine, free habit. Leaves 
large, somewhat pointed and toothed. Free 
flowering. Flowers large ; pale yellow ; of finely 
cupped form ; borne on short stalks, A very 
fine variety. 








Sizes of Propagating Pots.—Opinions 
differ as to the sizes of pots best suited for 
striking cuttings in ; some think 3-in. ones best, 
others 6-in. ones. My own opinion is that size 
is of little consequence; some do best potted 
singly at first, and then the roots do not get 
broken in potting, as they can be transferred 
from one pot to another without injury in any 
way, a point of great importance in the case of 
brittle-rooted plants. My intention now, how- 
ever, is to point out to the inexperienced the 
way in which 8-in. pots may be used to the best 
advantage ; I prefer them, in fact, to either 6-in. 
or 7-in. pots. In the case of 8-in. pots, instead of 
putting crocks in them in the usual way, take 
a small thumb or other pot, according to depth 
(as they differ in that respect from most pot- 
teries), and invert this upside down in the large 
one; then fill all round it to just above its top 
with small crocks; on this put some rough mater- 
ial to keep the drainage open, andthenfillup with 
soil in the usual manner. In this way I found 

uttings to strike as quickly and as well in the 
centre as round the sides of the pots; the in- 
verted pot forms, as it were, a chamber by 
means of which the bottom heat is equally dis- 
tributed all over the pot, and the goil does not 
remain wet so long in the middle as it other- 
wise would, causing the cuttings to damp off, es- 
pecially such as Verbenas and those of a similar 
character I have found pots crocked in the way 
just recorded useful for starting such plants as 
Alternantheras, Coleuses, &c. I put the pots 
in evaporating troughs and keep them filled with 
water ; here cuttings of such plants strike in a 
very short time.—C. F. 


Japanese Dwarf Gardens.—The fol- 
lowing extract is from ‘‘ Notes and Sketches 
from the Wild Coasts of Nipon,” by Captain 
H.-C. St. John, R.N.: ‘‘I have alluded more 
than once to their diminutive gardens, but I 
hope a more detailed description here will not 
be considered tedious. These gardens generally 
represent some particular scene, and the locality 
of some favourite temple is frequently chosen, 
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The avenue leading to the shrine, the water, 
the trees are exactly carried out, all alive and 
growing, the trees only a few inches in height, 
the running river of similar proportions; mens 
figures, proportioned to the trees, are modelled 
and placed about, just as seen when visiting 
the temples, or whatever particular scenery 
the garden represents. Storks and deer, or 
wild duck, all most absurdly life-like, are also 
placed about, and the whole garden is kept 
in this state perpetually. The art of nipping 
back the proper shoots of these tiny dwarfed 
trees is thoroughly understood. My Japanese 
servant made one of these gardens for my 
cabin ; it was about 3 ft. long and 2 ft. wide. 
It possessed a fine specimen of Pinus Mas- 
goniana, several species of Palm, an Oak of 
grand proportions, a lake on which wild duck 
were always to’ be found, and fish of two or 
three species. Tortoises lived in the long Grass 
by the margin of the lake. Beautiful Ferns 
sprang from the Lichen-covered rocks, and oc- 
casionally I found a lovely female quietly 
seated under the shade of the overhanging 
trees, evidently enjoying the tranquil scene 
across the lake. Next day a gentleman would 
arrive, and after much toil would reach the 
summit of the highest mountain, where he 
rested, looking far across the country below. 
I had this garden for a long time on board, and 
it was a never-failing source of amusement and 
entertainment.” —H. R. 


Waterproofing Boots.—In answer to 
several questions on this subject, I give the fol- 
lowing recipe: Take—drying oil, 1 pint ; 
yellow wax, 2 oz. ; spirits of turpentine, 2 02. ; 
and Burgundy pitch, 1 0z., melted over a slow 
fire, With this composition rub the boots over 
at a distance fromthe fire as often as they become 
dry till they are fully saturated. The leather 
then is impervious to wet, and lasts much longer 
than it otherwise would. Thus runs the recipe. 
Now for my own experience with regard to it. 
Taking anold, but strong and sound pair of boots, 
Lused this preparation, only substituting common 
black pitch for the Burgundy (I have since tried 
the latter, but did not find it so good as the 
common sort). When the boots weredry, about 
three weeks or a month after they had received 
the dressing, I put them to a severe test by 
walking two miles out and home in a deep snow, 
and remaining on the snow for two hours assist- 
ing in a pyrotechnical exhibition. On taking off 
my boots I found them quite dry inside and not 
the least trace of wet on my stockings, After 
wearing them two or three times they began to 
take the blacking, which they would not do at 
first ; and with the moderate amount of wear 
they had to undergo I found that one dressing 
of the composition was quite sufficient for one 
season, Of the durability of boots so treated I 
have no doubt, but they should not be worn till 
the leather’has become qnite dry, which need 
not be more than three weeks if they are kept in 
awarm dry place. But the best way is to dress 
them in the summer and not put them on till 
winter has fairly set in.—B. 8. [We have lately 
received fromthe inventor of Gishurst Compound 
some tins of a preparation for boots which our 
readers may like to hear of. Itis called Gis- 
hurstine. It is very clean, softens the leather, 
and keeps the water out—at least so far as our 
experience of it goes.—It is sold by Price’s 
Candle Company, Battersea, —ED.] 


Protecting Plants from Frost.—It 
may in this severe weather be of some service 
to your readers to know that common news- 
paper, or brown paper, placed round the glass 
of greenhouses will effectually protect the 
plants from frost, as I have proved this winter 
to my gardener’s great wonder and satisfaction. 
—ERIN. 


Making Plants Hardy.—Nothing con- 
tributes more to rendering plants hardy for 
enduring the sharp cold of winter than a dry 
bottom. In the first place, a dry soil induces 
an early ripening of the wood, and we have 
known this early ripening to make more dif- 
ference than 20° in temperature. A wet soil 
causes a late and watery growth, which is 
easily winter-killed. In the second place, trees 
and plants standing in a soil not soaked with 
water will bear greater cold than the same trees 
water-soaked at the roots. It is well always 
to bear these facts in mind, and to act accord- 
ingly, 
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(THE GARDEN treats of every branch of its 


subject in the most thorough manner, and is so planned as to 
be a cyclopedia of information on flower gardening, fruit culture, 
trees, shrubs, stove and greenhouse plants, indoor decoration with 
plants, room and window gardening, garden design, town and city 
gardens, and cultivation of all kinds, both for the supply of the 
private house and the markets with flowers, fruit, and, vegetables. 


D EPARTMENTS and_ Principal Subjects 





treated of:—Flower Garden, Fruit (Indoor and Orchard 


House), Fruit (Hardy), Roses. Bulbs, Orchids, Nurseries, Town 
Gardens, Hardy Flowers, Landscape Gardening, Alpine Flowers, 
Vines, Room and Window Gardens, Greenhouse, Stove, Library, 
Kitchen Gatden, Market Garden, The Wild Garden, Ferns, Country 
Seats and Gardens, Trees and Shrubs, Florists’ Flowers, The 
Orchard, New Plants, Insects, Public Gardens, Floral Decoration, 
Aquatic Plants, Alpine Plants and Rock Garden, Exhibitions, Mar- 
kets, The Garden Flora, Weekly Operations, New Plants, Wood- 
Jands and Planting. 


[HE FLOWER GARDEN.—War to the knife 


with the stupid poverty of 
which rob Flower Gardens of their 











lant life and placard design, | 
eauty, variety, and life. All | 


the fair Flowers of the northern and temperate world to finda 


home in our Gardens. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN.—The supply of our 

own Markets with hardy Fruit, mainly through the planting 
of the higher grounds with really useful hardysorts. Our Planta- 
tions have hitherto clustered round the Villages ijn the cold, damp 
Valleys ; whereas the true Fruit-growing region is on the slopes 
of the Hills, where the Trees often escape and beat when the Fruit 
is lostin the Valleys. 


THE GARDEN FLORA.—A faithful coloured 


plate of some new and rare Plant of Value for our Gardens is 
issued with the paper every week. ‘These plates are of plants 
selected by the Editor in the public interest only. The plants are 
drawn life-size where possible, and by artists who draw them as 
they are. In execution these plates are now the best regularly pub- 
lished in any horticultural or botanical periodical in Europe, and 
form the best history of the plants, shrubs, and trees brought to 
its gardens from all parts of the world. , 


O° UNTRY SHATS AND GARDENS.—1llus- 

trated accounts of the more interesting Gardens and Country 
Seats, with original Sketches, with a view of showing their most 
beautiful or instructive features. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS.— 

Removed by their size from modes of arrangement that neu- 
tralise the beauty of flowers, the hardy Trees and Shrubs of northern 
and temperate regions deserve more attention than they have ever 
had in gardens. It is our aim to spread and help the taste for them 
by faithful figures and drawings, as well as good advice from those 
who know them well. i 


GARDEN DESIGN.— Tie GARDEN has from 


the beginning aimed to prove the falseness of much of the 
work dignified with the name of Landscape Gardening, and to show 
that much costly work is done which destroys such natural beauty 
as the sites possessed. It is the first journal that has ever published 
views inour best known gardens, showing clearly in what true 
garden and park landscape beauty consists. Many such views are 
in preparation from original sketches of the most beautiful gardens 
and parks in the United Kingdom, 


THE MARKET GARDEN.—THE GARDEN is 
the first Journal which eyer made a regular investigation in 
to the Cultivation in the Market Gardens round London. This has 
been described in full in its pages by competent Correspondents 
visiting ‘these gardens specially and at all seasons; with this aim. 


ARDY FLOWERS.—Tue Garpen contains 


the greatest amount of information on hardy flowers, shrubs, 
and bulbous plants, suited for the open-air decoration of Britis! 
gardens, yet collected in one periodical. 























(THE ROSE GARDEN.—Gardens worthy o! 

the Rose, instead of collections of mopsticksyis our hope. 
though the day of harvest does not seem near. It is sad to seehow 
so fair a plant (even for its leaves) is ‘‘ set out,’’ stiffer than mile 
stones, in gardens. Canon Hole, Mr. Baker, Mr. William Paul 
Mr. George Paul, Mr. Arthur Paul, Mr, Fish, and many other ex 
perienced growers contribute to the “ Rose Garden.” R 


THE WILD GARDEN means the growth 0! 


.. numbers of the more vigorous hardy Plants from cold coun 
tries like our own, in half-wild places, Shrub beries, Copses, Ditches 
and Hedges. itis one way out of the dark ages of Flower Garden 


ing, anda great aid in various ways in every Garden where ther: 
is room for it. ee 


THE, KITCHEN GARDEN.—James Benes 


Richard Gilbert, of Burghley, John Garland, of Killerton 
William Wildsmith, of Heckfield, and the best English Gardeners 
past and present, have contributed, or do contribute, to this de 
partment of Tur GarpEn. 


(GARDEN DESTROYERS.—Original Drawing 


beautifully engraved of all the Insects injurious to our Ga: 
den Crops. It is believed these are the most accurate series o 
Drawings and most complete Articles that have been published o 
the subject. The minute nature of insect life, and the gree 


damage it does, make the series of peculiar yalue to all haying t 
do with Gardens. 


THE GREENHOUSE and STOVE,.—Writte: 


by a number of the most successful cultivators and exhibitor 
in the country. : 
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the Post Office, to advise the Publisher that they have done so. 
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months, post free, in advance, 19s. 6d.; 6 months, 9s. 9d. ; 
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VEGETABLES. 


Brussels Sprouts. — These are both 
hardy and prolific, the severest winter usually 
leaving them unscathed; and by sowing two 


or three times at short intervals, a succes- 
sional supply of this delicious, compact vege- 
table may be obtained in plenty from October 
to March, while the old stems will afterwards 
produce several dishes of tender young greens, 
Sow a pinch of seed early in March, and again 
about the end of April. In cold, late situations, 
this and several other winter Greens may be 
advantageously sown thinly in September, left 
in the seed-bed during the winter, pricked off 
early in spring, and put out finally early in 
May. This treatment insures an early start, 
and consequently a long time for growth ; and 
where an autumn supply is desired, it will be 
found a very good plan to adopt, but though it 
involves more labour, and the crop occupies the 
land for a longer time, yet a fuller develop- 
ment of the plants and a better and earlier 
crop are thereby secured. In many cases an 
early crop is not required, therefore the March 
sowing would be early enough, with the April 
sowing to follow on after Christmas and 
lengthen out the supply. Although they will 
make a good return under any reasonable con- 
ditions, yet deep, somewhat strong land suits 
them best. They may be planted immediately 
after the early Potatoes, if the land be in fair 
condition, without much preparation, and again 
a later crop in July wherever land may be 
vacant, Those plants that are put out early 
will require rather more space than the 
later crop—2 ft. apart each way will not be 
too much for the former if the land be in good 
heart ; whilst for the late crop, 20in. between 
the rows and 18 in, between the plants in the 
rows will suffice. There is a considerable 
variation in this vegetable, therefore it. is 
important to have seeds only from a reliable 
_ source, whether imported or home-grown, I 
think, matters but little if the stock have been 
selected with care,—H. 


Harly Peas.—In most places Peas sown 
in autumn, unless covered with glass, will this 
season be a failure, but he who takes time by 
the forelock will be prepared for this, and there 
is more than one way of filling up such a 
vacancy. The simplest and, perhaps, on the 
whole, the best, is to sow again about the 

_middle of this month as many Peas in 5-in. 
pots as will make good the loss. The pots may 
at first stand under a stage, or in any position 
where a little warmth can be afforded them; 
but as soon as the green tops push through the 
soil, they should be taken to a cold pit or 
frame, and have plenty of ventilation till the 
weather is suitable for planting them out, 
which will generally be about the middle of 
March, There are warm south borders in most 
gardens available for the earliest crops, and if 
they can be planted near the foot of a south 
wall they will sustain no check. The planting 
should be done when the soil is in a good 
mellow condition. The sticks should be placed 
to the rows at the same time, but a few Yew 
or evergreen branches of some kind should be 
placed on the windward side to afford shelter. 
There are other ways of forwarding early Peas 
under cover all more or less useful, such as 
cutting pieces of sod about 1 ft. long and Gin. 
wide, scooping out the soil along the centre, 
sowing the Peas, and covering with light, rich 
soil ; then they should be placed in a frame 
where there is a little warmth, and after under- 
going the hardening process, planted out turf 
and all without disturbing the Peas in the 
drills in the border; a ridge of warm, mellow 
soil should be drawn to each side of the rows. 
Early Peas should be planted rather thick, as 
it is not often they yield more than one or two 
good gatherings, and the second crop comes in 
so quickly after them, that they are not 
required for continuous bearing, even if they 
were adapted for it, which they are not. If 
the roots are broken or disturbed the crop will 
not be so good, as Peas do not transplant well 
if the roots are broken. I have sométimes 
transplanted them when quite small from 
‘boxes where they had been sown thickly, 
taking them up in little patches, and transfer- 
ring them at once to the drills, but I have 
always found the less the roots were disturbed 
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and, indeed, none at all, provided you havea 
look or two over the sprouting plantation, and 
see that the buds inclined to run to flower and 
Do not be satisfied 
with removing the flower-stems, but nip them 
anything of a stem to speak 
Although it matters little what mode of 
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the better the crop turned out. For the 
earliest crop there is nothing much better 
among white Peas than Ringleader. William 
the First is a most desirable kind to sow early 
in the open ground.—R. H. 


Seed are nipped out early. 


out before there is 
of. 


propagation is employed, it may be remarked 


Pumpkin Seeds Germinating Inside 
the Fruit.—In September I cut a Pumpkin 
11f 1b. weight, and it was hung up until 
January 13. When on opening it I found it 
had germinated above a dozen seeds, and have 
them now with seed leaves above the fruit.— 
J. Dopswortu, St. Mary’s Terrace. 


their seed in thin lines or patches, where it 
is to remain, and thinning out the plants to 
proper distances apart when they come up. 
When the Seakale, in its wild state first begins 
to swell up through the sand in spring, it is 
delicious to eat; and it was thus that the west 
country people used to enjoy it, about a century 
ago, before it was introduced to our gardens. 
How few of any vegetables since introduced to 
gardens possess the grateful virtues of this na- 
tive root? ButIwas going to remark that, 
though it is prime when it comes in naturally, 
yet few people are satisfied to wait till it reaches 


Raising Early Peas.—Ever since the plan 
of sowing early Peas under glass for transplant- 
ing to the open ground has been practised the 
use of strips of turf for the purpose has been 
known and advocated. The plan has some 
obvious advantages over pans, pots, or even 
boxes of a certain character, but its weak feature 
consists in the fact that either the turf must be 
placed on some hard substance, into which the 
young roots cannot enter, and thus promote 
weakness and degeneracy, or, if placed on some 
soft material, suck as soil or manure, the young 
roots soon penetrate it freely, and the disturb- 
ance caused to these when transplanted is 
productive of much mischief. There is yet 
another danger when strips of turf are used ; 
the turf may contain wireworm or other 
dangerous insects, and roots of the young plants 
might be eaten. If the plants be turnod out of 
pots, pans, or ordinary boxes, then the young 
roots must be seriously disturbed, and we all 
know that when plants are so moved from 
under glass to the open ground, say in the 
month of March, that it takes some time to get 
them established and ready to take advantage 
of the shift to make the required progress, 
One plan that I have known from experience 
to answer famously is having a lot of narrow 
boxes, of, say 2 ft. in length, 4 in. deep, 24 in. 
wide on the top, and 3 in. wide at the bottom, 
inside measure ; these are made with moveable 
bottoms, kept in their place by means of hooks 
and eyes, two on either side; these are filled 
with soil, the Peas sown, and then placed 
together in a frame, where they can remain 
until the plants are 4 in. in height and ready 
for transplanting. When this is done deep 
drills are drawn, the boxes are inverted, the 
bottoms taken off, and the frame containing the 
Pea plants placed lengthways in the drill ; 
owing to the shape of the box it will lift 
freely from the plants without disturbing the 
roots, and these are found to have formed a 
mass ready at once to take hold of the new soil, 
Twenty of these boxes may be made in a short 
time, and to secure the correct form itis but 
necessary to cut the ends of the right size— 
24 in. by 3in.—and all the rest will follow. 
These boxes might be used with advantage in 
the autumn for striking cuttings of bedding 
plants.—A. D. 


Hints on Raising Seakale.—The pro- 
pagation of Seakale is accomplished by seed, 
division of old stools, or by cuttings from the 
fleshy roots. The seeds should be sown in 
March or very early in April, but generally 
speaking most places will afford old stools or 
old plantations from which new plantings may 
be made, and sets may be bought ready for 
planting. They should be planted in lines at 
trom 2 ft. to 3 ft. apart—say 24 ft., to be pre- 
cise—and if they are to be forced in the old 
and useless way, there should be a space of 
2 ft. or so between the plants, so that each may 
be readily found under the usual bed of dung, 
or under a Seakale pot. The main object 
should be to make the plants grow as freely 
as possible, as the bigger the leaf the larger 
the bud, and the larger the bud the bigger and 
better the Kale. Pinch off all flowers in the 
bud, unless you want to save seed, and 
that is not likely to happen often. If the soil 
is liable to drought, a mulching or thin layer 
of some light, half-rotten manure, Cocoa fibre, 
leaf mould, old Hops, or any fluffy material that 
can be most easily obtained, will do much good, 
particularly the season after planting, before 
the roots have reached down deep and got out 
of the way of surface drought. Most people 
cut off the crown or bud of the plant before 
planting, hecause if planted whole it would be 
likely to run to seed, and the secondary buds 
that spring out around it naturally have not that 
tendency at first, But it is of little matter, 
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Seakale ready for the Kitchen. 


that stage, and it may be had in good condition 
from before Christmas till March, with butslight 
expense or trouble.—S, 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Camellias Out-of-doors.—One of the 
best aspects for Camellias is a south or south- 
west one, sheltered by a bank or wall. They 
flourish in a compost consisting of two parts 
fibrous peat and one part good turfy loam, with 
an addition of sharp sand. Planting from pots 
may take place at any period from March ty 
October, but about July is the best time, as the 
wood is then well ripened. Duke of Devonshire, 
Halfida, Chandleri, Florida, imbricata, elegans, 
Alberti, Double White, Donkelaari, Countess of 
Orkney, Mathotiana, and Lady Hume’s Blush 
are the best for outdoor culture, but in severe 
weather the flowers will be often damaged un- 
less temporarily sheltered.—W., Zuxcter, 


Planting Holly Hedges.—Hollies suc- 
ceed best when moved in April or May and dull 
weather, if possible, should be chosen for the 
Operation, August and September are also 
favourable months for transplanting Hollies. 
The ground intended for the line of hedge should 
be trenched from 18 in, to 24 in. deep, and from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. wide, turning out bad subsoil and 
stones and replacing them with rich soil or fibry 
turf well chopped up and intermixed with the 
original soil in the line of fence. The plants 
should be from 12 in, to 18 in, high, bushy and 
well rooted, and planted just clear of one 
another. Of course smaller plants will succeed 
equally well and cost less money, but a longer 
time must elapse before the hedge will be a suf- 
ficient fence against cattle, &c. If the weather 
and soil be dry when planting wash the soil in 
amongst the fibres with a liberal soaking of 
water ; finish off the planting by adding a thick 
layer of litter, Bracken, or any rough herbage 





that not a few of the old growers prefer sowing 
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over the roots; this will prove a sure safeguard 
should a dry summer follow after planting. All 
the attention that is necessary for two or three 
years is to keep down weed growth about the 
necks of the plants. When the latter have be- 
come fairly establizhed, and have made vigorous 
growth, their sides may be slightly trimmed, 
encouraging a broad base and narrow, wedge- 
like top. Holly hedges should not be topped 
until they have attained the desired height 
necessary to form the desired fence. 


Chimonanthus grandiflorus.— This 
most fragrant and free blooming of all winter- 
flowering hardy shrubs is now about at its best in 
a rather sheltered corner of my walled-in kitchen 
garden, andis most useful for cutting from, now 
thatthereissuch ascarcity ofany kind of flowers, 
and its blooms last many days in perfection in 
water after they have been taken from the tree. 
This large-flowered variety of the bettter known 
and much more generally grown ordinary Chi- 
monanthus (or, as some still call it, Calycanthus 
precox) is in every respect superior to it and 
much to be preferred to it as, in ad- 
dition to the individual blooms being very 
much larger in size, they are also much brighter, 
being deep straw coloured, whereas those of 
the |ordinary variety are only dull white, of 
a somewhat dingy hue. It is also a very much 
more abundant bloomer, an almost equally large 
bush at the opposite corner of my garden of 
the common variety having only an odd bloom 
here and there scattered over it, whereas the 
large-flowered kind is literally covered with 
bloom from top to bottom. The perfume much 
resembles that of a Jonquil. 


Propagating Ivy from Layers.— 
Ivies paturally layer themselves as they trail 
along the ground, and, in that case, all that is 
needed is to cut the runner across with a spade, 
lift it carefully with its rootlets attached, and 
transfer it to its new situation. In layering 
Ivies artificially, select good shoots, stretch 
them out on the ground, place small pots under 
their joints at intervals of about 15 in. or 18 in. 
apart, cut the joints half-way through and in 
a longitudinal direction for about 4 in. ; then 
peg these joints into the pots, which should be 
tilled with a sandy compost, placing some sand 
about theincision, and cover the joints over with 
the ordinary soil to the depth of 1 in, or 2 in. 
By doing this early in the spring, and pinching 
out the point of the shoot after it begins to grow, 
layers thus treated will be found to be pretty 
well rooted by autumn, when they may be se- 
parated, and wintered in frames if badly rooted, 
but, if well rooted, a sheltered place outside 
will suit them. When very badly rooted. they 
may be left uncut till spring. Ivy may also 
be layered in the ordinary way without the 
aid of pots. 


Tropzsolum speciosum.—TI find that 
in, order to ensure success with this fine scarlet- 
flowered climber, it should be well established 
in pots before it is planted out, and during 
growth water should be freely supplied. It 
succeeds best in well-drained rich soil.—D. 


Sweet Peus.—Flowers of these are always 
valuable in a cut state in summer, and, where 
they are required at that season, now is a good 
time to sow the seed. A moist situation and a 
deep soil should be chosen for them; they will 
then ee in profusion for months in succes- 
sion.—S. 


Salvia splendens.—Now that the period 
of flowering is about over with this plant, I 
should like to impress upon those who have a 
good stock of it, and usually consign them to 
the rubbish heap, the desirability of keeping 
them till all danger of frost is over, and then 
planting them out either in groups or mixed 
beds for an autumn display. Treated in this 
way, the effect produced by them is quite strik- 
ing. We had a mixed bed of these and Chry- 
santhemum frutescens last year which was much 
admired, the bold masses of the scarlet Salvia 
being toned down by its more delicate neigh- 
bour the Chrysanthemum.  Fuchsias of dif- 
ferent colours may be used for bordering the 
bed,—A. H. R. 


Chrysanthemums,—I read in ‘‘ Notes 


and Sketches from the Wild Coasts 'of Nipon,” 
by Capt. H. C. St. John, R.N., ‘*In my own 





garden in Gloucestershire I have plenty of 
Chrysanthemums. In Japan this flower is grown 
in avery ditferent way. Ona single stalk about 
4 ft. long ‘a single flower is allowed to remain, 
which in due time has become as large as a good 
sized Cabbage, or 20 in, to 24 in. ‘in circumfer- 
ence. The long petals curl over each other, 
forming a charming great white ball, I have 
often been perfectly astonished at the size and 
beauty of the flowers.”—H. R. 


Calliopsis or Coreopsis.—These are 


valuable hardy annuals, growing in any deep 
rich soil, and flowering in the greatest profu- 
sion, For supplying cut blooms they are among 





Calliopsis bicolor nana. 


the best of annuals, and they should always be 
grown for this purpose, They make under good 
culture specimens from 1 ft. to 3 ft. in height, 
which bloom throughout the summer, Seed 
may be sown in August or September for spring 
and summer blooming, and in March for autumn 
display. The following are the best kinds, with 
their colours and height: aristosa, yellow, 
foliage very ornamental, 2 ft. ; bicolor grandi- 
flora, yellow, crimson centre, 2 ft.; b. nigra 
speciosa, rich velvety crimson, 2 ft.; b. nana, 
yellow, crimson centre, 1 ft. ; b. nigra nana, 
velvety-crimson, 1 ft. ; cardaminzefolia atro-san- 
guinea, deep velvety crimson, growth beautiful, 
14 ft. ; coronata, rich yellow, spotted crimson, 
a very effective border plant, 14ft. ; Drummondi, 
yellow, crimson centre, a charming plant for 
beds, 14 ft. ; filifolia Burridgei, crimson, edged 
yellow, very graceful and beautiful, 2 ft. ; En- 
gelmanni, bright yellow, in habit and foliage the 
very perfection of grace, | ft. ; auriculata, rich 
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Calliopsis cardaminefolia,. 


yellow, 3 ft.; grandiflora, fine yellow, 3 ft. ; 
lanceolata, golden-yellow, 3 ft. The last three 
are hardy perennials, and valuable where cut 
flowers are in demand, as they afford for a long 
time a constant supply. They are easily raised 
from seed, like the annual kinds. 


Select Lobelias.—I do not admire white 
Lobelias, they are so dingy ; indeed, all the so- 
called white kinds are anything but white ; 
these, therefore, will have no place in my list, 
nor will the purple or lilac varieties, as I con- 
sider them worthless, or, at the best, ineffective 
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either in masses or lines, Only the true blue 

varieties are really effective in the flower gar- 

den, and the best of these are the following : 

Blue Beauty, a rich dark blue with a white eye, 

is always covered with flowers throughout the 

entire season, and rarely exceeds 6 in. in 

height ; its growth is very dense, and, ualike 

the pumila section, it is not liable to damp otf 
on account of its density (I have given up grow- 

ing the pumila varieties because of that fault). 

Blue King, another good kind, is an exact 
counterpart of Blue Beauty, with the exception 
of the colour of its flowers, which are light blue. 
Blue Stone is the darkest flower I have yet seen, 
and, but for its disposition to produce nothing 
but flowers, would be in every way a most desir- 
able variety ; as it is if planted very thickly to 
make up for its sparse growth it is most satis- 
factory. Ehbor is a near relative of Blue Stone, 
but of the two the better grower, and both are 
fine dwarf kinds. Iam, however, by no means 
sure that both must not succumb to St. Martin’s 
Blue. There are numerous other good varieties, 
but the above constitute the cream of the many 
kinds that I have grown.—W. 


Wooly Yarrow (Achillea tomentosa.)— 
This is a most useful plant, growing, as it does, 
close and compact. It has bright yellow flowers, 
which are never an annoyance even when faded, 
although we regularly remove such as are past 
their best in order to ensure a constant succes- 
sion of flowers for six or seven months. One 
must step occasionally on the borders, and we 
use this and similar plants set at intervals apart 
as stepping-stones—a gentle kicki n dry weather, 
or rain in wet, will put all to rights again. A. 
aurea is beautiful, but not so easily increased as 
tomentosa ; it has long bright foliage, and clear 
yellow flowers ; it grows about 1} ftr high, and 
is beyond the stepping-stone line. A, Millefo- 
lia rosea isjalso good, but it is rather strag- 
gling in habit for choice borders. We grow 
many Achilleas ; no weateer injures them, and 
they are useful even when faded, The dwarfest 
which we haveis A, tomentosa; the variegated 
form of the native A. Millefolia, which has a 
beautiful leaf, is the tallest; A. wzgyptiaca, is 
24 ft. A. Ptarmica fl.-pl., a desirable variety, 
has double flowers, and is pure white, A Cla- 
venne , which has hoary foliage, and which is a 
dwarf grower, we use as an edging alternately 
with another wild plant named Geum athaman- 
ticum. By cutting off the flower-shoots and a 
portion of its leaves we secure the beautiful 
feathery fohage of this Umbellifer during the 
wholeseason. Naturally after flowering it dies 
down, and the edging is gone. 1t is impossible 
to exhaust the countless hardy plants that grow 
on one’s memory. and possibly our borders— 
none of which can be cast out ; all have much in- 
terest and beauty, and the variety is endless— 
that., perhaps, is the greatest charm of such 
plants.—F. J. H, 


The Autumn Flame-flower (Tritoma 
grandis),—This takes a prominent rank amongst 
Tritomas because it keeps so late in flower. I 
have a plant of it not very large which has 
flowered ever since September, and even until 
recently has been in full beauty, being furnished 
with some ten spikes. The colour is also bright 
and fine, and the spikes are a little larger than 
those of T, Uvaria.—M. L. 


Hecremocarpus scaber on Wire 
Arches.—Some seed of this was sown in- 
doors without artificial heat late in the 
autumn of 1879. In the spring of last year 
a plant was transferred to the garden, the po- 
sition selected being against a wall in a sunny 
situation, though in comparatively poor light 
soil. It soon started into vigorous growth 
and having obtained hold on an arch of gal- 
vanised wire netting repaid its new-found 
friend for the support thus afforded by clothing 
its nakedness in a garb of a most attractive 
character. The orange-red flowers, which it 
produced in great abundance, were, it is true, 
rather dull of tint to be striking, but the 
habit of the plant, its bronzy foliage, and rapid 
growth made it a general favourite. Of course 
it looked none the worse for its proximity t 
a mass of profusely-flowering Sweet Peas, whil 
Clematis Jackmani and Canary Creeper dis! 
puted with the intruder the ownership of th 
spacious arch. I should perhaps add that th 
garden referred to is situate on the sea-coas 
of County Down, Ireland,—G. G, P. 
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Sweet Peas for Garden Decoration. 
- —Amateurs are generally advised to sow these 
inthe open ground, and it is often suggested 
- that they should be sown in November or Janu- 
ary, being as hardy as the ordinary culinary 
Pea. Now, while I do not question the truth 
of the latter statement, I must advise those 
- who, like myself, are not particularly fond of 
hazardous experiments in gardening, to act 
differently. I find that by sowing indoors in 
pots or boxes about the middle of February, 
and, when the young plants are 1 in. high, 
gradually hardening them off, Sweet Peas acquire 
a sturdiness and toughness which, when they 
are planted out in good, well-manured soil in 
April, conduce to rapid growth and immunity 
from the attacks of birds and slugs, which 
otherwise feast upon the tender shoots the mo- 
ment they appear above ground. During the 
last ten years we have been accustomed to grow 
_ Sweet Peas thus with most satisfactory results, 
while others who sowed too early or in the open 
ground have met with repeated disappointment. 
Sweet Peas look remarkably well when grown 
as hedges or pillars ; in either case the ground 
should be well trenched and plenty of good 
stable manure worked in, and after the plants 
have been rather thickly dibbled in, they should 
have suitably arranged supports of galvanised 
wire netting placed round them, and then, 
with a little attention during dry weather, and 
regular removal of the incipient pods, they 
will produce wonderful quantities of beautiful 
and deliciously fragrant flowers all through the 
summer and autumn.—G. G. P. 


Camellias Out-of-doors.—It may be 
interesting to many to know that, from informa- 
tion gained in this paper, I planted last May 
in the open ground a few of my worst Camellias 
as an experiment. One has been in bloom for 
the past fortnight, and at the present moment 
looks quite gay. They withstood the last frost 
without any protection, but I have now placed 
alittleloosemanureround theirstems.—-G.H.A., 
Springfield, Chelmsford. 


Primula amoena.—In order to have vigor- 
ous plants of this Primula in full bloom in spring 
it is necessary to divide the old roots every 
year into small pieces, and pot them in equal 
parts of turfy loam and leaf-mould, adding 
plenty of road sand. or in lieu of leaf-mould well 
decayed cow manure may be used with advan- 
tage. Good drainage, plenty of water, air, and 
light are also essential, Thus managed, healthy, 
vigorous plants, well furnished with Fern-like 
leaves and a profusion of showy rose-coloured 
blossoms, may be obtained. A number of plants 
placed 5 in. or 6 in. apart in deep pans make 
also effective objects for placing in vases or on 
pedestals. Asa basket plant, too, this Primula 
may be used with advantage.—C. S. 


Common Garden Marigold (Calen- 
dula officinalis).—This is one of the best of 
biennials for autumn and winter flowering. 
Nothing short of severe frost will prevent it 


to give satisfaction. 


early in March. 
5 in. or 6 in, apart each way, and when well 
established a few small sticks may be needed to 


dry weather is an advantage, as is also a mulching 
with rotten manure or Cocoa-nut fibre. For 
pot culture sow at once in light soil, and place 
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Collinsia bicolor. 


the pots or pans in a frame or window. When 
well up and fit to handle, prick the plants out 
into other pots of rich soil, say five plants in a 
6-in. pot. Keep them close for a day or two, 
and when again established, expose them to sun 
and air, They will flower well in June or July, 
and may be used for room decoration with good 
effect. Seeds sown in the open ground in April 
will give a display of bloom in September. 
When well grown this Collinsia assumes a pyra- 
midal branching habit, and grows to 12 in. or 
18 in, high. 





House and Window Gardening. 


—— 


Table Plants.—In GarpEnine, Jan. 1, 
you recommend as a good table plant Casua- 
rina sumatrina. Two kinds grow very freely 
at Madras and Bangalore, and seeds could be 
easily procured to put your advice to the test. 
As they germinate quickly and grow very fast, 
there would be no difficulty in raising such 
plants by the autumn of this new-born year. 
Will you let me recommend also the trial of 
two other very fast-growing trees for a similar 
purpose: Poinceana Regia and Grevillia ro- 
busta, either of which would make a greater 
show, particularly the former, with its elegant 
Fern-like fronds? There is only one objection 
to it, and that is, that the seeds, with their 
very hard integument take a long time to 
make any show, unless they are gently filed and 
forced, after the method practised by the Ban- 
galore native gardeners. In this way they start 
in about ten days; the young plants are very 
showy. Ihave a few seeds left, but they are 
four years old and would probably fail if tried, 
but I expect some in a few days of selected 
kinds from Bangalore, and will send you a 
packet for trial; but I have seen them adver- 
tised in one or other of the recently-issued seed 
lists. For the hanging baskets (figured at page 
520 of the same number), I would suggest, in 
addition to the Convolvolus mauritanicus, the 
trial of several kinds of the dwarf Thunbergia ; 
T. aurantaica, T. alba, T. alata, and T. coccinea, 
are very effective when well grouped. Ipomea 
Quamoclet, red and white, have a charming 
effect together, and I, ficifolia, or dissecta, Tam 
not sure which, has elegant foliage and a lilac 
flower. Maurandia Barclayana, blue and white, 
look well together, and can be trained to any 
shape with great ease. Eucalyptus globulus, 
with its glaucous foliage, may be added to the 
list of table plants ; and Acacia robusta, with 
its very singular foliage, may be tried.—J, P. 


Preparing for Spring.—The time is now 
rapidly approaching when seeds may be sown 
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Common garden Marigold (Calendula officinalis). 


yielding abundance of rich orange blossoms. 
For late blooming seed should be sown in July. 
Its blossoms are always useful for cutting for 
vases, &c., and last a long time in water.—V. 


Colliusia bicolor.—This is one of the 
prettiest and showiest of hardy annuals. It 
may be sown in the open ground in window 


of those plants that are lost. 
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boxes or pots, in either of which ways it is sure 
The soil should be rich 
and well drained, and the seed may be sown 
When up thin the plants to 


support them, A little manure water during 


and offsets and cuttings rooted to take the place 
Amongst seeds 
that may be sown now in some of the empty 
pots are those of Sweet Peas, which will be 
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available for either the inside or the outside of 
the window. Sow about twenty Peas in a5-in. 
pot. They may stand anywhere till the green 
tops appear above the soil; then they must 
occupy a position in a light, sunny window, as 
without plenty of light they will grow too 
weakly to flower well. If the pots could be sus- 
pended in a light window, as I have sometimes 
seen them, and the Peas encouraged to flow 
over the top of the pot as they progress, aiding 
them a little whenever the tendrils seem in- 
clined to disarrange the proper spreading of the 
shoots, they will have a very pretty effect by- 
and-bye. They will require plenty of water and 
a small quantity of some artificial stimulant. 
Outside the windows they may be planted in 
boxes, and either be suffered to hang down or 
be trained up. Anyone having a flower border 
may fill their empty pots with various plants 
from that source. Many hardy plants are well 
worth potting up in autumnand makingaspecial 
feature of, without any reference to losses or 
deaths of other plants from severe weather. 
Hardy Primroses of the commom type in various 
colours are now in bloom in a cold house; so 
are Polyanthuses, and Alpine Auriculas are, in 
some instances, showing their trusses, and such 
things at this season are more capable of giving 
pleasure than half dead and withered specimens 
of Pelargoniums, &c. They should be potted 
not later than September, and be set on the 
north side of a wall or fence, and well supplied 
with water. In November plunge the pots in 
coal ashes, and if severe frost sets in before 
they are required for the windows scatter a 
little dry litter over them, or a few evergreen 
branches laid over them will suffice. Bulbs of 
all kinds may be potted up for windows, and 
if that operation be carefully done they will 
experience no check, I have lifted clumps 
when in bloom and potted them without injury, 
and they may be returned to the border when 
their flowering season is over. 


Cuphea platycentra.—This is a pretty 
little plant for windows in winter. It strikes 
freely from cuttings in spring, and if grown in 
5-in. pots, and kept pinched back during the 
summer, it makes bushy little specimens, fur- 





Cuphea platyeentra. 


nished with red, tube-shaped flowers, with 
white-edged petals. It is sometimes used in 
the flower garden during summer, but it is not 
showy enough for that purpose, 








FRUIT. 


Orchard Notes.—Orchards are commonly 
cropped year after year until the diminished 
yield shows that something must be done. The 
proper way is to give a moderate manuring 
annually ; stable manure put on in the fall and 
ploughed in, or in small orchards forked in, 
may be alternated with ashes or lime in other 
years. Clover to be pastured by sheep or pigs, 
and after ploughed under, is one of the best fer- 
tilisers. Trees of forced growth are more ten- 
der than others, and so suffer more from sudden 
changes of climate. For this reason too high 
cultivation is as bad as not enough. Wood 
ashes are the best fertilisers for trees, vines, 
and bushes. Prune Apple trees so as to give 
them a low, well-balanced top. 


Early Strawberries in Pots.—Hav- 
ing now grown Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury 
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Strawberry for the earliest forcing sort for seve- 
ral years, I find it by far the best which I have 
ever tried, The Black Prince will, perhaps, 
come in a week earlier, but it is subject to mil- 
dew, and does not set so freely as the Hericart 
de Thury, nor is it so finely flavoured. For 
other two successional early varieties, President 
and Sir Joseph Paxton do well with me; and 
last year the Grosse Suerée, which I can recom- 
mend as a good early forcing sort. The early 
forcing Strawberries are grown here in pits, 
where the shelves are near the glass. The 
shelves are of iron and are about 1 in, deep, 
so that when the sun begins to have some 
strength in March and April they are filled with 
weak liquid manureattimes, This keeps the roots 
of the Strawberry in the bottom of the pots 
well supplied with moisture, and causes the 
fruit to swell to a better size than when the 
plants are grown in the usual way.—W. T. W. 


Saucers for Strawberries in Pots. 
—The great evil arising from the use of these 
is having them too large, whereby they hold so 
much water that the plants standing in them 
are drowned, and the roots, therefore, instead 
of being healthy and active are just the reverse, 
as must, of necessity, be the case when the 
soil is always in a wet, sodden condition. 
Whenever I use them, I always have such as 
are made for pots a size smaller than those in 
which we grow Strawberries (6-in.) and then 
the pots do not quite reach the bottom of the 
saucer ; most of the water in that way which 
they contain is drawn up by capillary attrac- 
tion, and is all taken out and made use of 
during the twenty-four hours. It will be 
found a good plan where saucers are larger than 
they should be to nearly fill them with sandy 
shingle or broken-up horse manure mixed with 
leaf soil, or anything of that kind that will not 
get muddy through being so much saturated 
with water. By managing in this way, plants 
standing in large saucers are almost if not 
quite as well cireumstanced as those in others 
of smaller size, as so long as the earthenware 
of the pot remains in contact with the moist 
body of matter beneath, it will absorb water 
from it and give off part of it to the roots,— 
Ss. W. 
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Kutracts from a Garden Diary, 


Feb. '7.—Potting off variegated Pelargoniums struck 
in boxes; also Verbenas, and putting them into heat, 
aud a batch of Gloxinias; shifting Hollyhocks and 
Centaureas into larger pots, and placing them in 
orchard-house ; putting in cuttings of Iresine Lindeni, 
Impatiens Jerdonie, Salvia patens, Fuchsias, Coleus, 
and Gesneras, the latter consisting of leaves ; making 
hills for Cucumbers, in order that they may get warm 
and ready for planting ; dividing Dactylis glomerata 
var. and Poa trivialis elegans ; staking early Peas; 
strawing up ice-house doors and making safe against 
sudden change in the weather ; fumigating greenhouse 
for fly and thrips; examining Stephanotis for scale ; 
applying a mixture of lime and soot to Pear trees and 
Red Currants, as birds are attacking their buds ; taking 
up Artichokes and Parsnips; manuring Rose border 
ready for digging; stopping the shoots of bedding 
Calceolarias, 


Feb. 8.—Putting in cuttings of Salvia and Mesem- 
bryapthemum cordifolium ; getting all bulbs out that 
have been plunged in ashes, and putting them where 
they can be just protected from frost ; dusting Apricots 
with soot and lime to prevent sparrows from eating 
their buds ; raking up worm-casts on Grass. 4 


Feb. 9.—Preparing a bed under south wall for 
Radishes ; potting off Chrysanthemum Sensation, 
Veronica variegata, and Gazania; putting in Verbena 
cuttings ; planting Seakale for next season’s forcing; 
regulating creepers in conservatory ; top-dressine 
Lapagerias with good peat and sand, % 


Feb. 10.—Digging among Currant treeg : sowing 
Melons ; putting Zonal Pelargoniums into their flowering 
pots; potting Lilacs ; shifting some potted-off Petunias 
into 43-in. pots for early flowering ; putting in cuttings 
of scented Verbena; planting Artichokes, 


Feb. 11.—Potting Gladioli in 3-in. pots, and placing 
them under greenhouse stage to start; planting spare 
cases with Cauliflower ; putting in more Strawberries to 
force ; repotting young tree Mignonette ; tying up 
baa it on verandah ;*pricking manure into Asparagus 
beds. 


Feb. 12.—Potting off young Fuchsias, Lobelias, 
Chrysanthemums, and Tuberoses, putting the latter in 
heat; pricking out earliest Celery in a one-light frame ; 
also Tomatoes, seven to a pot; putting in Mrs. Pollock 
Pelargonium cuttings: also Pink cuttings in manure- 
bed, and some Plumbago; shutting up Maréchal Niel 
Rose-house to induce the plants to bloom ; syringing 





Cherry trees with soapsuds to kill any fly which may be 
ey. m crevices; finishing the pruning of Gooseberry 
rees. 


Flower Garden. 


The protracted frost will have delayed planting 
generally, but advantage should be taken of 
the earliest opportunity to recommence and 
finish it, All kinds of deciduous trees and 
shrubs should be planted as soon as possible ; 
Roses should also be planted during the present 
month, as the season for active growth is near, 
and the later the planting is deferred the greater 
will be the loss, and growth weakly. Roses 
delight in a rich, deep loam, well broken, and 
with an admixture of manure. After planted 
thus, a top-dressing of manure annually will 
suffice to keep them in a vigorous condition for 
several years. They are somewhat impatient of 
being disturbed at the roots, therefore digging 
or forking the beds should be done carefully. 
Dwarf kinds are in every respect much better 
adapted for beds than standards—in fact, the 


| standard form is little likely to induce persons 


to grow Roses at all, on account of its unnatural 
appearance. If a proper Rose garden is imprac- 
ticable, a well-arranged bed or} border entirely 
devoted to their culture will prove far more en- 
joyable than double the number of plants indis- 
criminately dotted about the grounds like in- 
verted mops. 


Anemones and Ranuncluses may now be 
planted in the beds that were manured and 
deeply dug some time ago. Herbaceous Phloxes 
are extremely useful and free-flowering plants, 
and make very effective groups. Irises are 
again becoming deservedly popular, for besides 
the gay colours of their blossoms which enliven 
the open borders, they are very effective and 
serviceable ina cut state. Other useful plants 
are the Evening Primroses, the large !yellow 
flowers of which are very showy. Beds wholly 
of one kind, or edged with a dwarfer-growing 
kind, are amongst the simplest of the many 
ways of disposing of the host of really good her- 
baceous plants that one seldom sees except in 
mixed borders, where the strong-growing too 
frequently overrun the weaker kinds, but which, 
arranging them according to height, would both 
show to advantage. Any operation in connexion 
with lawns should be completed forthwith. If 
sufficient good turf is procurable, that is de- 
cidedly the quickest and best way, but on a large 
scale sowing with lawn Grass seeds is the best 
substitute. If the land has been trenched and 
allowed to subside it should be now well raked, 
and the seed sown evenly over the fine surface, 
raking it in and rolling frequently afterwards, in 
order to get a smooth, even surface. If showery 
weather follow, the seeds will quickly germin- 
ate, and as soon as the Grass is sufficiently high 
it should be cut with a scythe, 


In places fwhere there are many trees and 
shrubs isolated on the lawns, it is impossible 
to dispense with the scythe,’as the mowing 
machine cannot safely be worked round them 
without great risk. Mowing machines needing 
repair should be seen to at once, so as to be 
ready when required. On mild days the lawn 
should be swept so as to remove wormcasts, 
and also a heavy roller passed over, as the 
smoother and firmer the surface the better for 
mowing. In some ‘places Daisies, Dandelions, 
Docks, &¢., are very troublesome on lawns, and 
the best remedy is to draw them out by the 
root, for, although various remedies are said to 
be effectual for their removal, none are so eftica- 
cious as drawing them out of the soil entire, and 
then sowing some good lawn Grass seed, cover- 
ing it with fine mould and a dressing of soot and 
wood ashes, 


Carnations and Picotees.—While the 
frost continues, not much can be done to these 
plants. As soon as there is a change of weather 
it willbe necessary to examine the plants care- 
fully and remove any decayed leaves. Though 
some of.the leaves may be decayed at the base 
of the plants it does not follow that they are in 
bad health, but if the leaves continue to decay 
at this season after those that decayed in the 
autumn were removed, it must betheresult of mis- 
management, Let the frames be made perfectly 
close fitting, and fumigate with Tobacco two or 
three times during the present month, so as to 
prevent the attacks of green fly rather than a 
means of destruction. 


Auriculas.—Those who have seeds of 
Auricula should sow them at once, so that good 
flowering plants may be obtained for next sea- 
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many flowering plants will be obtained. If the 
seeds are sown now, it is best to use a small 
shallow pan, well drained, filled nearly to the 
top with soil, and the surface inch of soil should 
be fine and sandy. The seeds should be just 
covered over with fine soil, and a square of glass 
placed over the surface, so as to leave a space 
between the soil and the glass. The pans should 
be plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, but there 
ought to be but little atmospheric heat. 


Dahlias.—In case of there being a large de- 
mand for any particular sorts, the roots of these 
should be potted and placed ina gentle heat, 
and at the same time should be kept moderately 
moist. Shoots will soon be produced, and these 
should be removed when about 3 in. in length. 
If a successive set of cuttings be expected 
quickly the first must not be cut too close to 
the old crowns. The principal collection of 
roots need not be placed inheat for a month or 
even more. It will, however, be necessary to 
examine them, and see that there is no signs of 
decay, or anything to cause it. 


Hardy Cypripediums.—These comprise . 
such an interesting class of plants, and so suit- 
able for cultivating in frames, that they must not 
be passed over in the present remarks. (©. spec- 
tabile, C. pubescens, and C, Calceolus grow and 
increase most freely in a house from which frost 
is excluded. Repot the plants just before they 
commence to grow. 


Polyanthus.—Seedlings of these are very 
desirable, and the plants make a fine display in 
the open borders. . Still, the named varieties, 
when well managed, seldom die off from any 
cause excepting the attacks of red spider or 
green fly, which so debilitate the plants that they 
succumb to a severe winter. 





Glasshouses. 


Ferns.—Those who have collected spores 
(seeds) should now sow them on peat. Break 
the peat into pieces about the size of Peas, and 
prepare a few well-drained 3-in. pots by filling 
them to within 4 in. of the rim with peat. Set 
them on an even surface and give them a tho- 
rough watering. Thespores should be carefully 
sown while the surface of the soil is damp. The 
pots should then be set in a shady part of a 
warm house or room, The pots should be 
placed in a pan containing 1 in. of water, which 
must be replenished as it evaporates. The sur- ’ 
face of the soil in pots must not be watered, as 
the capillary attraction from the water in the 
pan will be sufficient. Each pan, which should 
contain about a dozen pots, should then be 
covered with a bell glass, and kept close until 
the surface of the soil becomes green, when a 
little ventilation will be required. Such kinds 
as the following are best adapted for raising in 
rooms: Pteris cretica albo-lineata, P. serrulata, 
P, tremula, P, umbrosa, Polystichum mucrona- 
tum, and the various kinds of Lomaria and 


Lastrea that thrive in a greenhouse tempera- 
ture. 


Camellias that have bloomed should now 
be placed in a growing atmosphere, and any re- 
potting should now be done. The soil best 
adapted for the Camellia is a mixture of fibrous 
peat and loam in equal portions, with a liberal 
quantity of sand and broken crocks, All the 
plants should now be examined, and any of the 
commoner kinds that do not require repotting 
should be top-dressed, but disturbing the sur- 
face-roots of choice hard-wooded plants should 
be avoided. Calceolarias, Francoas, and all her- 
baceous plants may receive liberal shifts. The 
autumn-blooming Heaths should now be break- 
ing freely, and if they need larger pots they 
should now be repotted. Overcrowding should 
be avoided now that the plants are commencing 
to grow, and during mild weather ventilation 
should be applied freely night and day. 

A batch of Pinks from cold frames should now 
be gotforward. The best kinds for forcing are 
Lady Blanche, Derby Day, Lord Lyons, Anne 
Boleyn, and Ascot. Myosotis (both white and 
blue), also the different kinds of early Primulas 
and Anemone fulgens, should be forwarded 
gently inheat. Azaleas that are past flowering 
Should be placed in a moist atmosphere, and 
kept well syringed so as to induce them to break 
freely. Double Primulas that are past their 
best‘ should be divided for propagation. A 





son, whereas, if the sowing is deferred, not so 


safer method, however, is to place a little very 
sandy soil about the base of the plants ; in this 
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they will soon form,.young roots, and the old 
jstools can then be divided without any loss from 
damping off. These Primulas are so useful 
jand so beautiful, that they amply repay any 
jlabour bestowed on them. 


Fruit. 

Orchard House.—By this time the gene- 
ral stock of trees intended for fruiting in the 
orchard house will be under glass, and properly 
supplied with water in sufficient quantity to 
prevent the blossom buds from falling. This 
important point having been secured, the flower- 
ing should be retarded as much as possible by 
throwing open all the ventilators when it is not 
actually-freezing, as we may have a repetition 
of the late spring frosts that have so often in- 
jured the crops in unheated houses. 


Melons.—In order to secure a few extra 
early Melons, some of the strongest plants may 
be selected from the first sowing for special 
treatment in the hottest and in other respects 
best adapted compartment at command. Im- 
proved Victory of Bath, Eastnor Castle, Read’s 
Scarlet, and Turner’s Gem still occupy the front 
rank when flavour becomes the test of value ; 
moreover, they are good growers, free setters, 
and mature theirfruit early. For this kind of 
work the grower must have full command of top 
and bottom heat from pipes, plenty of light, and 
a good supply of sound Oak leaves or tan. The 
beds and pots having been prepared as directed 
in my last, and planted in the compost recom- 
mended, train up the trellis, and allow the 
leaders to grow without stopping them until 
they begin to throw out side shoots, which will, 
under genérous treatment, show fruit at the 
first joint. When four'female blossoms on each 
plant can be secured for fertilisation, the 
leaders may be pinched out, and as soon as a pair 
of nicely-balanced Melons can be seen swelling 
away evenly together, everything in the way of 
lateral growth must be kept constantly pinched 
and thinned out to prevent overcrowding, care 
being taken that all the stem leaves are pre- 
served, as a means of securing the rapid flow of 
the sap and immunity from canker at the 
joints. When fairly in growth ply the syringe 
freely, give food in proportion to their strength, 
and allow-the heat to range from 70° to 90° by 
day from sun and fire-heat combined. Plants 
intended for pits and frames should be stopped 
atthe third or fourth leaf, and allowed to break 
again before they are removed from the nursing 
frame to the hills. Guard against making the 
hills or ridges large at first, as the soil is liable 
to scald, Make frequent sowings for succession 
in:pits and houses, always bearing in mind that 
plants for training up to and over a trellis must 
he potted\on and encouraged to make a vigorous 
vine; while plants for ordinary beds require 
stopping as soon as they get well into rough 
leaf, and that, in either case, sturdy young 
plants are more valuable than older ones that 
have become cramped and pot-bound. 

The protracted frosts, though they delay the | 
planting and dressing of fruit trees and the 
borders, will in other respects be advantageous, 
inasmuch as it will retard the flowering season, 
and the later this is the greater will be the 
probability of a fertile setting ; but “even yet it 
is well to be prepared for the worst weather, 
therefore let coverings be in readiness for pro- 
tecting wall trees. Peaches, Apricots, and 
Pears all need protection to ensure their safety ; 
next to glass, movable blinds are the best pro- 
tectors, but where these cannot be had, netting, 
Yew branches, twiggy Birch sprays, bracken, 
or finely woven straw screens are good substi- 
tutes. 

Plums and Cherries are hardier than the 
kinds above named, and bear a few degrees of 
frost without injury ; but even to these slight 
protection should be given. As soon as favour- 
able weather sets in, and the state of the soil 
admits, all planting should be completed, as 
also should every other operation that necessi- 
tates the disturbance of the roots, so that any 
newly formed roots may become established in 
the fresh soil before there is any risk of their 
being checked by drought. With the exception 
of Figs all other fruit trees may now be pruned, 
and those against walls, before they are re- 
trained, should be well syringed with soap-suds, 
the walls also, as a preventive against green and 
black fly. This application will not kill the 
scale, and so for this pest the trees require to 





be painted over with a strong solution of soft 


soap and sulphur, or with Gishurst at the rate 
of 60z. to each gallon of water. 

As soon as all bush fruits are pruned, it is a 
good plan to splash them all over with a 
moisture of lime and soot, which is distasteful 
to small birds, which do much injury at this 
season; and at the same time it cleanses the 
trees of Moss and Lichen. Point over all the 
ground amongst bush fruits, and then apply 
surface mulching of manure, but it should never 
be dug in. Grafting Apple and Pear trees may 
be commenced as soon as milder weather sets 
in. Stocks on which to operate cannot be too 
vigorous, neither can the scions be also, pro- 
vided the wood is well matured. 


Vegetables. 


The remains of spent crops, such as Cabbages 
or Brussels Sprouts, should be cleared off, and 
preparations made for other crops. Make new 
plantations of Horse-radish, Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes, Rhubarb, Garlic, and Shallots. Tansy, 
Tarragon, and some other herbs should have 
their crowns divided, and fresh plantations 
made, if necessary, with the divisions. Some 
Chives for early use may likewise be protected ; 
also some Parsnips and Jerusalem Artichokes ; 
in fact, the two latter should be lifted altogether, 
the first to be stored and the room given to 
other crops, the last to be re-planted, Turn 
manure heaps at the same time, saving the 
roughest litter for protecting vegetables and for 
covering frames. 


Cucumbers.—lIf any of the winter plants 
are to be kept in bearing through the summer, 
the surface roots should be encouraged to make 
their way over the tops of the pots into good 
friable, turfy loam—somewhat heavier than 
that used through the winter—piaced on tiles 
to prevent the roots from striking directly into 
the bed of leaves. Succession compartments 
now in full bearing will require generous food, 
constant attention to stopping, and the entire 
removal of useless spray, from which clean, 
handsome fruit cannot be expected. If not 
already done, turn out the first set of spring 
seedlings before they become pot-bound, and 
train up sticks to the trellis without stopping. 
Pinch the points out of others intended for pits 
and frames, keep them near the glass, and give 
another shift into larger pots, in preference to 
planting out, before the manure beds are quite 
ready for them. Keep sowing a few seeds to 
make up losses, as well as for succession, as it 
is always better to have plants to throw away 
than to feel the want of them. Collect Oak, 
Beech, or Spanish Chestnut leaves for future 
use. Just now they are in fine conditior for 
harvesting, and if protected from wet they will 
keep sound until next autumn, 








TOWN GARDENING. 


Window Gardening Outside. 


This is, as a rule, suitable for the summer sea- 
son only, as few plants, especially if in pots, 
will live exposed to the open air in winter in a 
town. About the only plants we know of that 
will stand such an ordeal is a good strong Car- 
nation, a pot of Thrift, which is a splendid town 
plant, and does well in a pot too; Adam’s 
Needles, Yuccas, and Ivy of various kinds. The 
former we have seen exposed in a small pot on 
an open windowsill through all seasons, and 
yet growing, and every autumn producing 
numbers of beautiful flowers. 


Boxes v. Pots.—It isa very usual plan to 
keep pot plants indoors during the winter, and 
to put them outside on the sill in summer, 
This is a very good plan in theory, but not in 
practice. One great objection is, that plants in 
pots ona dry position like a window sill, exposed 
tothe air all round, so quickly get very dry in 
summer, that unless you are constantly water- 


ing they are in a chronic state of flagginess, and 


often become withered and stunted. This con- 


stant watering, besides being a great labour, is 
But beyond this 
where the window faces anything like south, the 
pots are exposed to the full blaze of the summer 
sun, and soon get so hot that the tender rootlets 
coiled round the inside get scorched and des- 


very injurious to the plants. 


dies. And again the pots are very apt to get 
blown down and broken by wind ;,so that it is 
far better in any case, and for south or southerly 
windows almost absolutely necessary to have 
the pots protected in some way, and the best 
means of doing this is to have a suitable box, 
and sink the pots in this, surrounding them with 
Moss, tan, Hops, Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, or any 
open material, bothtokeepthemsteady, andretain 
moisture, or the box may be filled with suitable 
soil, and the plants set out in this, just as if it 
were a garden bed, and perhaps on the whole 
this is the simplest and best plan in most cases, 
though the other plan has its advantages. 


Form of Box.—The box should be as 
large as possible, é.¢., it should be as long as 
the sill itself, and as wide as this also, or wider 
for it will be a great advantage, especially if the 
sill is narrow, to allow it to project a few inches 
beyond ; it can easily be supported by iron or 
wooden brackets, or held up in some way, so 
that if you can extend it to 8 in. or 9 in. in 
width, or even more, it will be far more service- 
able than if it were only 5 in. or Gin. The 
depth need not be great, certainly not so much 
so as to look unwieldly or awkward, from 5 in. 
to 7 in., or 8 in. inside being plenty. A very 
good size is the length of the sill, say 2 ft. 6 in. 
or 3 ft. by {64 in. wide and 54 in. deep, inside 
measurement, though make it wider if you can, 
but this size can be made without any cutting 
except sawing the lengths off from a piece of 
flooring board, which can be had for a very low 
price at any timber yard. The usual price is 
1d. per foot, so that supposing your window- 
sill is 3 ft. long, you want three lengths, one for 
each side, and one for the bottom, with | ft. 
extra to make the two ends, and the whole will 
only cost 10d. Nail the two sides on to the edge 
of the bottom and the ends inside ;. eight or ten 
holes ‘should be made with a #-in. auger in the 
bottom, and three or four cross strips, about 
4 in, thick, be nailed on the bottom, so as to al- 
low the water to run freely away. The box 
would be the better of a a coat of paint outside, 
but leave the inside plain, or it may be thinly 
coated with a mixture of clay, cow manure, and 
water ; green or a good chocolate we consider the 
best colour. If you want to ornament it, get 
some straight stakes, such as stout Beansticks, 
cut into lengths with the bark on, split them in 
halves, and either point the tops and nail them 
on outside, round side out all along the front, 
or cut them to fit, and fasten them on in dia- 
monds, squares, or any convenient shape ; or a 
few pieces of virgin cork may be tastefully dis- 
posed on the front. In any case, varnish over 
the whole when completed. 

Mostplants grow more freely, and become more 
dwarf and compact in habit when planted out in 
soil in the boxes, but when the potsare plunged 
you can change one that has gone out of bloom 
or become unhealthy for a fresh one, or turn 
the plants round, or re-arrange them afresh. So 
you must consider your resources, and do which 
you like best; but if well done and all the 
plants healthy, the planting out gives the bet- 
ter general effect, especially if you have a neat 
border of Lobelia or Golden Feather, and then 
you can put the plants in so much closer, and 
have more than if they were in pots. 


Soil for Window Boxes.—In prepar- 
ing a box for filling with soil, put a good large 
flat crock or piece of broken tile over each hole, 
and then cover the bottom with about 14 in. 
of crocks, bricks broken small, or ballast ; on 
this a layer of old spent Hops, or littery half- 
decayed manure, and fill up with soil. The 
best for this purpose is that recommended for 
potting, viz., two parts of good fibrous loam or 
and decayed turf and one part each of leaf mould 
well-rotted manure with a littlecrushed charcoal 
andsand, But any good garden soil will do if not 
too fine or rubbishy, mixed with a good propor- 
tion of old decayed manure; the leaf soil is not 
absolutely necessary, but have fresh country 
soil if you can get it. Make the soil pretty firm, 
especially at the bottom, and set the plants cut, 
the smallest in front (outside) and the taller 
ones behind. Give a good watering to settle the 
soil and the box is complete. Where the pots 
are to be plunged, no drainage, except a crock 
over each hole, is needed, but just set the pots 
in their places and pack the Cocoa-nut fibre, or 
what you have, firmly between and among them. 
Of course inthis case the pots must be watered 
separately as required, but it is well to keep 
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troyed, and so the plant suffers and sometimes | the plunging material moist also. 
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Arranging the Plants.—A few arrange- 
ments of common easily-grown plants are given 
as under: 1, a scarlet or white Geranium and 
a stiff-growing Fuchsia alternately for the 
back row, having a Geranium at each end, 
and a border of Lobelia or Golden Feather, or 
these arranged alternately along the front; 2, 
a tall old white Fuchsia, such as Mrs. Bennett, 
in the centre, with a good scarlet Geranium on 
each side of it, and smaller Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, or yellow Calceolarias again on either 
side of these with an edge as for the last, or 
you may break the monotony by having a 
drooping Fuchsia, such as Mrs. Marshall, to 
hang over the front in the centre, or one at 
each end; 3, a Balsam (white) and a scarlet 
Geranium, or white and scarlet Geraniums 
alternately along the back (but the white 
Geraniums do not do so well or flower so freely 
as the scarlet and white variegated Geraniums, 
like Flower of Spring, do not grow so well, so 
that we think the Balsams best), and a row of 
Petunias or a white Petunia and a Lobelia 
alternately along the front ; 4, same as the 
last, but have a white Stock alternately with 
the scarlet Geraniums, or a white and purple 
Stock alternately with the same bordering or 
any of those mentioned (Creeping Jenny makes 
a splendid edging for a box, especially in a 
shady window, it hangs over the front so beau- 
tifully) ; 5, Stocks in alternate or any variety of 
colours for the back, and a row of Mignonette 
sown previously along the front (this will grow 
and droop over, and you will have a bouquet 
with these two); 6, a row of Tom Thumb 
Nasturtium or Tropzolum, scarlet, sown in its 
place in April, and thinned out as required for 
the back, and a row of white Petunias or 
Verbenas along the front. These may be 
transposed or added to ad libitum. It is a 
great improvement to sow a few seeds of major 
Convolvulus at each end of the box, and let 
them run up strings properly arranged, or a 
couple of long withies or canes bent over and 
stuck in at each end so as to form an arch. 
This looks very pretty, and another plan is to 
get a couple of young roots of Virginian Creeper, 
just little rooted pieces with two or three 
shoots just starting, and put them in at the 
ends and train them over. We have, unfor- 
tunately, never tried Thunbergias for this par- 
ticular purpose, at least not in town, though 
they do splendidly in the country, but we re- 
commend giving them a trial; they are 
wondrously pretty, especially the dark-eyed 
ones, and will stand anything almost, but they 
have to be raised in heat and planted out early 
in June, 


Godetia Whitneyi (New Spotted),— 
This is a strain of beautiful blothed and striped 
varieties, remarkable for the great size and| 
brilliancy of the flowers. The individual blooms 
are of great size, frequently measuring 4 in. 
to 45 in. across, and vary;in colour from the 
most delicate satiny white, stripped with pale 
rose, to the most beautiful carmine and crimson, 
all the petals being distinctly marked with bars 
of a deeper colour. The plants, which grow 
about 1 ft. high, are of the same robust, com- 
pact habit of growth as the old G.. Whitneyi, 
and should consequently not be planted closer 
than 9 in, or 1 ft. apart. This fine annual, 
which is perfectly hardy, is now being offered 
by Messrs. Daniels Brothers, of Norwich, to 
whose illustrated guide we are also indebted for 
a very good engraving of Camellia-flowered Bal- 
sams given on p. 587, 








Protecting Window Plants. — Few 
people seem to realise the protection there is in 
common brown paper, or the ordinary paper on 
which newspapers are printed. In a fairly well 
constructed dwelling house, if the plants be taken 
from the windows in the evening, placed in a cor- 
ner near the fireplace free from draught, with a 
newspaper thrown over them, they would gene- 
rally be safe; but only the most patient and 
thoughtful are capable of following out any such 
plan tothe end. J have known cases in which 
the greatest pains have been taken to protect 
the plants for a time, and then perhaps on some 
particularly sharp night they have been forgot- 
ten, the whole previous trouble thus counting 
for nothing. As soon as it can be clearly seen 
which plants are really dead and which are not, 
those that have perished should be thrown out, 
and the pots washed ready for their next 
occupants, : 
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GROWING BALSAMS. 


As regards colour of flower, Balsams comprise 
the most delicate tints of scarlet, salmon, 
maroon, rose, white, purple, &c., and the 
blooms rival in beauty, substance, and form 
some of the smaller species of Camellia. Of 
late years the blossoms of Balsams have dete- 
riorated sadly, suv that it becomes necessary 1n 
procuring seeds to see that they come from a 
trustworthy source, 


Sowing.—The cultural details, though 
simple enough, must have attention at the 
proper time, or the foundation of a specimen 
plant cannot be laid. To have good specimens 
early in July the seeds should be sown in 
March; if for late work, the sowing may be 
deferred till the middle of April; or if the 
plants be intended for front rows or small 
stages, and only intended to occupy 8-in. pots, a 
safe calculation may be eight weeks from the 
time of sowing till the plants are in bloom. 
The culture of large specimens differs little 
from that of smaller plants, if the latter be well 
managed, except that a defective foundation 
will be more obvious in the former than in the 





New Spotted Godetia. 


latter case. In sowing the seeds it is necessary, 
in the first place, to make the usual preparation 
by having the requisite number of clean 3-in, 
pots crocked, and the soil ready to proceed 
with the operation of sowing. The different 
colours will be best kept by themselves and 
legibly named. The pots should be filled with 
mould about half-way up, and two seeds should 
be dropped into the centre of each (if both 
seeds germinate, one of the plants will, of 
course, be pulled out) with the name of the 
colour attached. Ifthe pots be kept together, 
the seeds can be covered thinly through a fine 
sieve, and taken to a warm frame and plunged, 
I prefer beds where the heat is on the decline, 
as, for instance, one that has been used for pro- 
pagating purposes till the heat had abated to a 
gentle warmth, so that something like natural 
time may be given for germination, and growth 
may not be unduly hastened. 


Potting.—When the young seedlings ap- 
pear above the rim of the pot they should be 
earthed up, leaving the usual space for a supply 
of water. It may be necessary at the same 
time to raise the plants nearer the glass by a 
fresh addition of half-spent material to make 
up for the subsidence that took place during 
fermentation. At this stage especially it is of 
the utmost importance to have the young plants 
as near the glass as is consistent with safety 
from breakage when giving air or from scorch- 





ing in case of changeable weather. _Water 
through a moderate-sized rose, and ventilate on 
all favourable occasions, in order to seoure 
short, stubby growth ; better admit a little air, 
even if it be necessary to do so through a piece 
of fine canvas, if the weather should be unpro- 
pitious, than to give none. Ina week or ten 
days the young plants will be ready for a shift 
into 5-in. pots, and will have made two 
shoots at the base of the perpendicular 
one on either side ; those that do not behave 
in this way should be either potted for packing 
plants, i.c., filling in between other pots, or 
thrown away, as they never made handsome 
specimens, A fine day should be chosen for 
removing them from the frame to the potting» 
bench, and the material in which they are to be 
potted should be a rich compost of good soil, | 
cow manure, and rough leaf-mould, well incor- — 
porated and warmed to the same temperature 
as that in which the plants have been growing. 
The pots should also be warmed before they are 
crocked. In potting let the two bottom shoots 
hitherto mentioned be trained horizontally level 
with the rim of the pot. 


Airing, Watering, é&c.—When the pot- 
ting has been completed they should be re- 
turned to the frame and plunged, makin 
allowance this time both as regards height an 
width for the rapid progress which they are 
sure to make under the conditions adverted to. 
The bottom-heat at this stage will be about 
enough to accelerate fresh root action and im- 
part tone and vigour to the plant. The frame 
should never be quite closed under any circum- 
stances, and the more air that can be safely 
given at all times the better. Another pair of 
shoots will soon be produced at the base a little 
higher up, and these must be pegged down as 
previously indicated. These four shoots form 
the foundation of the future specimen, and the 
upright stem will soon clothe itself with a 
number of shoots, which must be taken in hand 
in a similar manner. 


At the next shift the ultimate size of the 
plant must be determined. A 10-in. or 12-in. 
pot will be quite large enough for all practical 
purposes, and as the requisite conditions this 
time are identical with the last, it will be 
unnecessary to go over the same ground again, 
Up to the time at which the specimen is fully 
grown I would recommend a gentle warmth at 
the root. The plants should also be given 
plenty of room for a free circulation of air to 
play among them. When they have become 
re-established after their final shift they will 
require almost daily attention to training. A 
frame-work can be made of sticks painted 
green, with a piece of tar cord forming the 
extremity or outer line of the circle, and an _ 
inner circle might also be formed in the same 
way to facilitate the process of training. The 
leading shoot will, of course, be tied to an 
upright stake, and as the plant furnishes itself, 
every shoot should be drawn in a downward 
direction by means of a piece of matting sus- 
pended from the outer extremity of the frame- 
work to the tip of the shoot. Each shoot 
pulled down in this way will break out at 
every point into a number of other shoots, 
and so on till the specimen attains the desired 
proportions. ; 

The flowers should be picked off the earlier- 
formed growths as they make their appearance 
till the plant has become furnished and well 
proportioned from top to bottom, after which 
flowers may be encouraged, and, if necessary® 
the plants may be taken to any house in which 
there is plenty of light till such time as they 
are ready for the embellishment of the show > 
house or conservatory. These plants require 
careful attention in watering, and will almost 
live on liquid manure throughout the whole 
growing season in case a rich compost is not at 
command, W. HL 








Hardy Primroses under Glass.—For 
several winters I have had coloured varieties of 
garden Primroses in bloom more or less the whole | 
winter through. Fearing a sharp winter, [have _ 
always lifted a number of plants and re-planted | 
them under glass in a temperature of from 40° 
to 45°, and they have well repaid the trouble by 
a fine display of broom, while those that were 








out-of-doors still looked as if spring was in the | 
remote future.—J, G, L. 
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4090.—Erecting a Cucumber House. 
—Sink the house about 1 ft. in the ground, with 
abcut 2 ft. of brickwork above the ground level, 
on the top of which the wall plates 
supporting the roof should rest. The roof 
should be a fixture with a double ridge 
piece, and a movable cap worked by a lever for 
ventilation, The roof must not be too steep for 
Cucumbers, or the atmosphere in the house 
will become so dry in hot weather the red spider 
will be troublesome. _It will be better to sink 
the pathway a little more, and be contented 
with a little less head room inside than to run 
any risk. Ilay some stress upon this point be- 
cause I know a case where the roof was built to 
catch every ray of sun, thinking the Cucumbers 
would like it, and the moment the plants grew 
up into the roof the red spider was upon them, 
and nothing availed to alter it till the roof was 
taken off and the rafters shortened, and then all 
went well. I should rather have the house 
stand north and south end on. When building 
the walls putin a couple of air bricks near the 
ground line on each side; they can be easily 
closed in cold weather. I need say nothing 
about the flue, as any bricklayer knows how to 
build one that will draw well, and that is the 
chief requisite. Supposing the house to be 7 ft. 
wide, the space inside might be divided by three, 
forming a bed or pit on the east side for Cucum- 
bers, a stage on the west for plants, and a path 
down the centre. The flue should be taken along 
under the stage, first to give top-heat, and re- 
turn under the bed for bottom heat, covering it 
in with slates or boards.—E. H. 


4086.—Grafting Fruit Trees. —The 
stocks may be planted as soon as the weather 
breaks, but they must not be grafted this spring ; 
let them have time to get established. If they 
were grafted the young trees would not do much 
the first year. They might be budded in July, 
and budding produces good trees. The Paradise 
stock was so named from its supposed origin in 
America, where it is thought the Garden of 
Eden was situated. It is chiefly valuable on 
inferior soils on account of its surface-rooting 
habit. The true Paradise stocks are generally 
raised from layers or cuttings. The free stock 
is obtained from sowing Apple pips, and are con- 
sequently seedlings. The English Paradise 
stocks are often selected from the weaklings 
possessing a surface-rooting habit in a bed of 
seedlings, Where a large quantity of Apple pips 
are sown some will develop a surface-rooting 
habit, and these often make excellent dwarfing 
stocks.—H. H. 


4102.—Transplanting Pear Trees, &c. 
—If the land is naturally dry, there will be no 
draining materials required in the holes, which 
should be deep enough topermitof thetrees being 
planted aboutthesamedepthasbefore. Inmaking 
the holes plenty of space should be allowed to lay 
the roots out straight and something over, so as 
to surround their extremities with good friable 
soil for them to fibre into. Fill in the holes 
with the turfy loam, and mulch with the old 
hot-bed manure. The question of cutting back 
the trees can only be decided on the spot. If 
lifted carefully with plenty of roots don’t cut 
back, but stake or otherwise secure the trees 
from wind-waving, or all your labour will be in 
vain.—K. H. 


4091.—Growing Mushrooms,.— There 
is no reason why your idea if carefully carried 
out should not succeed ; but I should not rec- 
commend fowls’ manure; it is of too burning 
a nature. Use stable manure, and either ferment 
it for ten days or a fortnight before making 
up the beds, so as to drive off some of its rank- 
ness, or else mix a fourth of loamy soil with it, 
to absorb the gases and reduce the over-heating 
liability to a safe medium condition. Obtain 
good spawn and keep in a dry, warm place until 
it is used.—E, H. 

4100.—Manuring and Planting Fruit 
Trees.—Peruvian guano is the best artificial 
manure for general purposes. Bones in any 
fresh form or in the form of phosphates are 
also good. All of the manures mentioned may 
be applied by scattering them at the rate of 
3 ewt, in the case of the former per acre, and 
4 ewt. or 5 cwt. in the case of the latter, and 
lightly forking them in, blending and mixing 
them well with the soil. They may also be 
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profitably used in rather less quantities as top- 
dressings during spring and early summer to 
the growing crops. Either or all of the manures 
I have named are good for fruit trees. Soot 
is also excellent for a top-dressing. House 
slops and liquid manure of all kinds will be 
beneficial. If very strong they should be 
diluted, The Chestnut and Oak trees should be 
removed before the fruit trees are planted. 
Plant Pears and Plums on the fence.—K. H. 


4089.—Laying Down a Lawn.—You 
may safely fill up to the proper level with good 
mould, only in the places where the good new 
soil lies deepest some means should be adopted 
to firm it, or it will settle unequally ; treading 
or rolling may suffice. Sow plenty of good 
seeds about the end of March or beginning of 
April. The old Grass if it breaks through will 
be no disadvantage. The mowing machine 
and roller during the summer as soon as the 
new Grasses can bear its weight will put matters 
right.—E. H. 

4087.-How to Grow Cucumbers.— 
Before answering Mr. T. Box’s question I 
should like to ask him one or two, viz. : When 
does he want to cut Cucumbers? and what heat- 





Camellia flowered Balsam. 


ing power has he at his command ? Cucumbers 
in winter and early spring should have a night 
temperature of 65° with a rise of 10° or more 
in the daytime. There should also be a little 
bottom-heat either from hot water or ferment- 
ing materials, but when the plants have fairly 
settled down to their work, I think a bottom- 
heat of 75° is quite sufficient. I believe in 
some cases the plants are injured by too much 
bottom-heat being employed. Provision must 
be made for moisture in the atmosphere either 
by having pans on the pipes or by syringing 
the walls and paths, Turfy loam with a third 
of old hot-bed manure, leaf-mould, or dried 
horse droppings will form a good compost to 
plant in. Unless your correspondent can com- 
mand the temperatures I have given, he had 
better not begin too early ; April will be time 
enough to start his plants. Cucumbers are 
easily grown in a greenhouse in summer with 
only sun-heat. French Beans may be grown 
successfully with Cucumbers in any stage, as 
they require the same temperature and same 
atmospherical conditions, but they should 
occupy a light position.—E, H. 
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4083. — Culture of Hranthemum 
pulchellum.—The young free shoots of this 
plant should be taken off in February, dibbled 
singly into small pots in a compost of sandy 
peat, and placed under a hand-glass or in a 
frame in a warm house. As soon as they appear 
to be well furnished with roots, inure them to 
the general atmosphere of the structure, and 
in the course of a week or so shift them into 
2h-in, pots, using a sweet compost of peat and 
leaf-mould in equal proportions, adding enough 
coarse silver sand to it to ensure its remaining 
free and open. This plant likes during the sum- 
mer a moisture-ladened warm atmosphere, but 
at the same time it enjoys the free admission of 
light, and should therefore be placed in the 
lightest position in the house, and not, as too 
often the case, be placed in the artial shade 
of other plants. The amount of loom and its 
quality entirely depends upon the employment 
of a suitable compost, congenial atmospheric 
conditions, and the vigour of wood and foliage 
engendered by a free admission of light through- 
out the growing season. The final shift should 
be given in June into 44-in. pots, this time ad- 
ding a little loam to the compost. Towards 
the latter end of the summer admit air more 
freely and be careful with the syringe, 
as the object is at that time rather to 
arrest growth and solidify the tissues. 
Old plants from which cuttings have 
been taken should be allowed to start, 
and then have the greater portion of the 
old soil shaken away from them, and be 
replaced in the same sized pots to be 
shifted on when required,—J. 


4110.—Propagating Tuberous 
Begonias.—Cuttings may be taken of 
the young wood as soon as the plants 
have come fairly into growth. Itis not, 
however advisable to take them off too 
early, or the mother plant suffers a check. 
When the tubers start into growth, 
shake them out and pot them in a nice free 
compost of half leaf-mould and loam, en- 
suring porosity by throwing into it a 
good dash of silver sand. Let the pots 
be only just large enough to contain the 
fibres ; if these latter touch the sides 
of the pots no matter, as the object is to 
make the old roots throw out fresh 
fibres, and this they will do most readily 
when they are so situated that the soil 
around them cannot by any means be- 
come even slightly overcharged with 
moisture. In a short time they will need 
shifting into larger pots, and it is just 
when they have grasped this fresh body 
of soil and have commenced to derive 
benefit from it that the cuttings may 
be taken, as they will then be free, and 
the plant will be sufficiently vigorous 
to withstand the slight check entailed 
upon it by their removal. Cut the young 
shoots to some three joints, and insert 
them in sandy peat, keeping the soil 
moist and the atmosphere clear until 
they have formed roots.—J.C. 


4073.—Coal-ashes for Paths.— 
Coal-ashes are excellent for paths, as 
they allow of killing the weeds with 
the hoe, which cannot well be done 
where gravel is employed. 

4084.—Azalea mollis and sinensis.— 
Both these Azaleas can be forced year after year 
if the plants are guarded against injury when 
brought out of the glass structure. When re- 
moved from the conservatory they should be 
placed in a cool, airy house or in a cold frame, 
so that they may be protected against inclement 
weather, and by getting plenty of air on all 
favourable occasions, will be gradually hardened 
off and be fitted for their residence in the open 
air. By the latter end of May they should be 
removed to some sheltered situation in the open 
air, taking care not to allow them to become 
dry at the root, and so placing them that they 
are well screened from cutting easterly or rough 
westerly winds. The success to be derived 
depends in a great measure upon the care exer- 
cised at this period, for if the foliage gets crip- 
pled or the root fibres perish, the plant does not 
recover in time to furnish itself that year with 
sufficiently robust and matured wood to form 
good flower-buds. About the beginning of 
June, having well prepared a piece of soil in 
an open, sunny situation, work away as 
much of the old soil as may be done without 
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injury to the roots. .Plant them out a 
good distance apart, mulch with some good 
manure, and water well in hot weather. In 
this manner the same plants may be made to 
do duty for several years.—J. B. 


4109.—Begonias for Bedding.— The 
advantages to be derived from starting the 
plants in heat are that they will come sooner 
into bloom, and, if grown along freely, will 
form much larger specimens by the time that it 
is desirable to plant them in the openair. A 
tuber started say the beginning of March will 
have the advantage of coming freely into growth 
by the time those standing in a cool house will 
be starting, and will make a fine effect early in 
the season. We would plunge the pots, just as 
they are, in a hotbed about the first week in 
March, and when the plants have fairly started 
into growth we would shake away all the old 
soil and pot them in fresh, free, light, sandy 
compost, plunging them again in bottom-heat. 
By the beginning of May they may be placed in 
a cool greenhouse, giving abundance of air in 
fine weather, or they may be stood in a cold 
frame, as the object is, during that month, not 
so much to promote rank growth as to bring 
them into a sturdy, hardy condition, thereby 
fitting them for a residence in the open air. 
Theie is, however, no absolute necessity for 
starting the tubers in bottom-heat; if left to 
themselves they will commence to grow when 
the natural temperature allows of their so doing. 
In any case it is better to shake away all the 
old soil and re-pot, but use pots only just large 
enough to contain the roots, and in the case of 
the early-started ones shift when the soil be- 
comes full of fibres.—G. C. B. 


4081.—Spireeas Decaying.—We canonly 
surmise that too much water has been given, 
with the consequent effect of rotting the roots. 
The answer to such queries as this would be 
much facilitated if correspondents would be a 
little more lavish of details. You do not say, 
for instance, whether the plants are in heat or 
at rest in a cool house or ina cold frame. If 
they have been standing in a low temperature, 
and were fresh potted up in autumn, they should 
have been very carefully watered, for although 
this plant when in full growth is greedy of 
moisture, and when coming into bloom is greatly 
helped by having the pot placed ina saucer to 
be filled up now and then with weak liquid 
manure, it is extremely impatient in its earlier 
stages of growth of stagnant moisture at the 
roots. All that you can do is to cut away with 
a sharp knife all decayed portions of root, pot 
the plants in light sandy compost, well draining 
the pots and giving just enough water to keep 
the soil moist. As the plants have suffered to 
a serious extent, we would not place them in 
heat, but would let them comealong graduallywith 
the season. During the summer plunge the pots 
up to the rims in a sunny part of the garden, 
and water copiously in hot weather with weak 
liquid manure,—C. B. 


4111.—Double Geraniums not Flo- 
wering.—Double Geraniums as a rule are 
more gross of habit and are not so floriferous as 
the single varieties. They require a very light, 
airy situation in the open air during the sum- 
mer, or to be placed near the glass in a well- 
ventilated, unshaded greenhouse. The latter 
is by far the best place for them, as they there 
acquire greater substance of wood and foliage, 
do not run so much to leaf, and develop and 
perfect their bloom in a much better manner 
than when growing in the open air. Unless a 
window is very light indeed, and free ventilation 
can be given, the double Geraniums are not 
likely to do well therein, and we should cer- 
tainly always reccommend the single kinds in 
preference to them, All that can be done now 
is to keep the plants in as cool an atmosphere 
as possible, and when the brighter and milder 
weather comes give as much air as possible with- 
out exposing to chilling draughts. Then about 
the beginning of June place the plant in the 
open air in a sunny situation. Jf it is in a 
large pot we would not shift it, as these double 
Geraniums do not care about too much pot 
room ; they never flower so freely as when the 
soil is crammed full of roots. In the summer a 
top-dressing of soot may be given, which will 
strengthen without stimulating too much.—C, 

4105.—Propagating) Mulberry Trees. 
—If ** An Emigrant” requires Mulberry cuttings 
off Mulberry trees ‘of the white varieties for 


rearing silkworms (or seeds, the latter direct 
from Italy), I can supply him with any number 
if he will write to me. It is a good distance to 
carry cuttings to North America, but if cut in 
mild weather with a little old .wood at their 
bottoms, I doubt not I could pack them so as 
to go the journey, and they might strike roots 
in North America laid in the ground in a pro- 
tected situation to keep them until the first 
week in April, and then plant them in 1 ft. of 
common sandy soil ona hotbed, shading from 
sun when hot until fairly rooted.—LEonARD 
Harman, Prospect Hill,2O0ld Catton, Norwich, 


4097..-Worms in Conservatory Bor- 
der.—We cannot do better than recommend 
the general recipe for killing worms, that is, 
strong lime water. It is invariably advised for 
the purpose named, and is easily made by putting 
one gallon of fresh slaked lime into six gallons 
of water, stirring well, and then allowing to 
remain for several hours till quite clear. Water 
the border freely with this mixture several times 
at intervals, and it is probable that most of the 
worms will be killed. As worms come out chiefly 
at night, no doubt if the solution were then 
applied it would be much more effective. 


4099._Hyacinths in Glasses.—lIt is 
well in the case of Hyacinths in glasses to re- 
move them from the window during hard 
weather, as the water may get frozen. Perhaps 
yours may have suffered from that cause. The 
best water is that which is soft, and a piece of 
charcoal about the size of a marble is useful if 
put into the water, as it serves to purify the water 
and keep it healthy. Many growers of Hyacinths 
in glasses do not change their water from the 
time the bulb is put in till it has done blooming. 
Perhaps you may have changed the water, and 
indoing so given some fresh that was far toocold. 

/ 


4069.—Warming and Ventilating.— 
““G, 8. C.” is right in saying that oil gives a 
very unpleasant atmosphere and the cost is 
great. I tried two l-in. wicks a year ago and 
found the heat therefrom quite insufficient, and 
the oil burned was a gallon per week, at ls. 
per gallon, for night work only. My lean-to 
is now very efficiently heated by a flue under 
the front stage running once down the house ; 
the furnace is about 2 ft. long by 2 ft. high and 
15 ft. broad ; there is a sharp rise of 1 ft. from 
the furnace to flue, which is nearly level to the 
chimney ; the chimney is inside, and passes 
through a galvanised iron pane in the roof; it 
rests on a brick base of about 4 ft., and is simply 
a piece of 6-in. piping with a damper inserted 
just outside the roof; the flue near the fire is of 
fire-brick (as the furnace must be) ; the rest may 
be common brick. I built the flue five bricks 
high and wide enough to allow tiles to rest 








thereon ; these form the top of the flue. With 
this arrangement I can get up a heat of 65° 
with the thermometer at 16° outside, although 
the house being wood is anything but air-tight. 
I burn what is called at+the gas-work breese ; 
itis the cinder from coke partly burnt in the 
furnaces ; it costs here ls. per cartload, not in- 
cluding cartage. A load lasts me three months 
in mid-winter, but a little coal is necessary to 
get the fire started ; when the heat is up, slake 
down the fire with the finer breese and ashes 
and nearly shut off the damper; your fire will 
then burn 12 hours easily, and need never be let 
out if you remove the clinkers from the furnace 
bars.—Par. 


4082.—How to Propagate Mistletoe. 
—Cut with a sharp knife a tongue in the shape 
of a letter V in the bark, lift it, and place the 
seed of Mistletoe under it. It is better to make 
this incision on the lower side of the branch, as 
the seed will be less exposed to destruction by 
snow and rain. Beware of the mistake of boring 
a hole in the wood to contain the seed. This is 
a common cause of failure in sowing the 
Mistletoe. On the Continent I have seen 
Mistletoe growing on Fir trees; it would be 
curious to try whether a Conifer vould be in- 
oculated here. In the spring atwig of Mistletoe 
can be grafted on a bough with occasional 
success.—HaroLtp RussELL. 


Any time in the winter choose plump 








berries, and simply rub them on the bark of an 
Apple tree ; the underside of a branch near the 
tree is best. The glutinous matter makes 





them adhere, and in a short time they will 
throw out little greenclaws, clinging to thebark. 
A small piece of wire net to protect them from 











the birds is the only thing necessary, I have 


grown it thus successfully.—S, M. M, 


4103.—Plants for Greenhouse.—A 
lean-to greenhouse only 16 ft. long is far too 
high if it is 16 ft. that way also; 10 ft. would 
have been ample, made the house far more 
manageable, and better proportioned. You will 
do well to plant at the back of the house a 
strong climber like Clematis Jackmani, a Jas- 
minum grandiflorum, or a Maréchal Niel Rose, 
or even all three should be planted to cover the 
wall at the back. 
thrive, they must have a border 15 in. wide, 
from whence the roots may run all under the 
floor of the house. Then your notion of having 
cork work fixed at either end of the house is 
very good, but some miniature rockwork of 
flints, pieces of granite, and burnt clinkers would 
be more enduring, and if in this were well inter- 
mixed some peat, earth, and loam, with leaf soil, 
many hardy Ferns and Mosses would do well. 
In such a lofty house there should be a stage 
for plants to lift them as near the light as pos- 
sible, butif stood in the floor small plants will 
look very diminutive, and large plants will, per- 
haps, take up too much room. <A small stove 
will, wefear, prove a poor protection in such 
weather as we have just experienced. A green- 
house if properly protected with fire-heat ought 
to be gay with Chinese Primroses, Cyclamens, 
Scarlet Geraniums, Camellias, a few Heaths, 
&c., and in it alsoCinerarias, Calceolarias, Pelar- 
goniums, Deutzias, Dielytras, and other useful 
plants to bloom later on. But all these things 
depend upon the heat given and suitable looking 
after.—A. D. 


4095.—Harly Potatoes for DampSoils 
—We can advise you to plant nothing better 
or likely to be more profitable than the Early 
Ashleaf if you specially want to secure a quick 
crop. The Early Rose would no doubt give 
twice the bulk, but it is difficult to dispose of 
at a profitable price. Youshould get the Po- 
tatoes as soon as the hard weather is past’ and 
put them out thinly in light and air to sprout 
ready for planting in April. Soils that lie low 
and damp are far from being good for Potatoes ; 
really they are the worst as a rule, yet yours 
may get plenty of sun in the summer and thus 
promote rapid growth. Itis not a good plan to 
leave such soils lying flat all the winter ; heavy 
rains beat down the surface and air is excluded. 
We cannot too strongly advise the immediate 
throwing the soil into sharp ridges 2 ft. in 
width ; then early in April, if it be possible, lay 
long fresh stable manure along the furrows and 
fork it in; this will serve to keep the roots 
fairly dry and prevent the accumulation of 
moisture around them. After planting the sets 
in the furrows fork in the ridges lightly and 
leave till the haulm comes through,—A. D. 


4106.—Paraffin Oil as én Insecticide. 
—Paraffin is certainly an efficacious insecticide, 
and we have been informed that it may be 
used for the tender growths of Roses at the 
rate of a glassful to a gallon of water. The 
greatest care must, however, be taken to keep 
the oil well mixed with the water when using 
it. We have never employed Castile soap, but 
should think that it would have about the 
same effect as soft soap, which is a cheap and 
powerful insecticide.—J. C, 


4101._Amarantus caudatus. — The 
plants in question had in all probability passed 
into a second season of growth, and the climate 
being favourable to them had attained a high 
degree of development. Love-lies-bleeding is 
an annual, but, like many of this tribe of 
plants, may by cultural care be converted into 
a biennial or even perennial. It is not probable 
that such good results would be attained in this 
country, but it would be worth while to keep a 
few young plants over in a warm house, and 
plant them out in rich soil in a sunny situation 
in June.—J, C, 


4092.—Christmas Roses from Seed. 
—Gather the seed as soon as ripe and sow it im- 
mediately in the following manner: Well drain 
some pans or 6-in. pots and fill them to within 
2 in. of the rim with well sanded leaf-mould and 
loam in equal proportions. Press the surface 
quite firm and water gently, but enough to 
moisten the whole body of soil. Allow the pots 
to stand an hour or two and then sew the seed, 
covering with 4 in. of fine soil. Make the sur- 
face firm and smooth, water gently, and then 
plunge the pots up to the rims in a. cold frame, 
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covering the soil with Moss, and placing a 
square of glass over each pot. Be very careful 
not to let the soil get dry, and do not take away 
the Moss until the young plants appear above 
ground. 


1047.—Lilacs in South Africa.—All you 
have to do is to pot the plants in suitable soil 
when they are at rest, and keep them well 
watered. We see no reason why they should 
die after flowering if well attended to in the 
matter of watering ; at the same time the Lilac 
requires good soil in which to make good flower- 
ing wood, and if you keep the plants in pots 
they must be well fed with liquid manure when 
growing. 


4093.—Covering Hot-water Pipes.— 
In Yorkshire manufacturies it is customary to 
cover boilers and steam pipes passing from one 
building to another with a mixture of clay, 
horse manure, and shoddy or woollen waste, 
ground together to the proper consistency in a 
mortar mill. For a small quantity of piping, 
clay and fresh Cocoa-fibre will do equally 
weil, and can be mixed together with a spade ; 
as much fibre as possible must be used. When 
put on and sufficiently dry a coating of tar 
may be given, when it will last for years.— 
ALPHA. 


4088.—Culture of Humea elegans.— 
Seeds of thisplant should be sownin Aprilor May, 
inacloseframe. Keepthe soil moistandtheatmo- 
sphere cool, shading from sun until the young 
plants appear above ground, when they must be 
inured to a circulation of air. When large 
enough to handle, prick them out into pans of 
fine well sanded compost, consisting of two- 
thirds leaf-mould and one-third loam, Keep the 
soil moist, but avoid heavy waterings, and pro- 
mote free grov'th by shutting up the frame early 
in the afternoon, sprinkling the plants overhead 
when so doing. I may here mention that the 
great point in the culture of this plant is to 
induce a free growth and maintain the same 
until it comes into flower. The Humea is na- 
turally of free growth, delighting in a free rich 
soil and an atmosphere at all times considerably 
charged with moisture. The soil should never 
be allowed to become very dry, but heavy doses 
of water may not be given, or, as a result, we 
shall get brown andrusty instead of greenhealthy 
foliage, and although the graceful disposition of 
the flowers is a much admired feature in this 
plant, it certainly loses half its beauty when 
the leaves are in any way disfigured or have been 
checked in their development. Before the young 
plants can crowd each other, let them_be 
potted off into small pots, still using a fine, 
tree, and well sanded compost. Still keep 
them under glass, shading a little from hot sun, 
but admitting at all times plenty of air and 
drawing off the light altogether when the atmo- 
sphere is soft and balmy. As soon as the roots 
touch the sides of the pots, shift into 6-in. pots, 
this time using one-fourth of well-decayed manure 
in the soil. It is of great importance that the 
roots should not at any time become matted in 
the pot, as a root-bound plant comes into a 
stunted condition, from which it is at all times 
hard to move it again. The last shift will be into 
S-in. pots, and by that time the plants will no 
more need the shelter of a glass roof, but may 
be placed in some sheltered situation in the 
open air, sprinkling them well twice a day in 
hot parching weather. By the middle of Sep- 
tember they should be placed under cover, the 
best place for them being a light structure where 
the temperature does not fall much below 50° at 
night. A cool greenhouse will, however, do for 
them, but care must be taken to keep them free 
from chilling draughts and overcrowding. The fol- 
lowing April shiftthem into 12-in. pots, give 
plenty of air during the spring months, and the 
beginning of June they may be placed in ap- 
propriate positions in the open air, orthey may 
be employed to embellish the conservatory. 
During the summer they must be well fed with 
liquid’manure or top-dressed.—J. C. B. 


4109.—Begonias for Bedding.—I would 
say that unless the tubers are very small, such as 
would be obtained from cuttings of the previous 
year, they are better without artificial heat of 
any kind, which has always a tendency more or 
less to cause the tubers to decay. If carefully 
potted early in ‘March and placed on the front 
shelf of a cool, lightsome house, they will soon 
start naturally into growth, and make stouter, 
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hardier plants than those forced unnaturally 
into growth. Indeed, some bulbs, if they have 
gone to rest early, start again in February or 
even earlier in the following year.—W. E. G. 


4110.—Propagating Begonias.—Tubers 
of Begonias may be safely cut into several 
pieces like a Potato, care being of course taken 
to have an eye or incipient shoot in each por- 
tion, and dusting the cut parts before planting 
with either lime or powdered charcoal, and let- 
ting them dry a little before putting into the 
earth. Cuttings should be taken off as early as 
possible in the season, if possible in May or 
June, as those put in later have hardly time to 
form tubers of any size for the following year’s 
growth. I find the best method of striking 
them to be in pots of pure silver sand and water, 
packed as tight as possible.—W. E. G. 


4129,—Planting Potatoes.—As regards 
the quantity of seed Potatoes to crop half an 
acre, it depends entirely on the sort you would 
like to grow. Last season I grew from 14 lb. of 
seed of Magnum Bonum 7 ewt. 29 lb. of Pota- 
toes, with not a bad one in the whole lot, If 
you grow the same sort you will only require 
about 14 ewt., as they require at least 3 ft. each 
way. You would not require much manure 
this season. I am informed that about one 
bushel of lime per rod or less is an excellent 
thing for the Potato.—C. B. 


4131.—Nicotiana longiflora.—Sow the 
seed thinly, like other annuals, in a hot-bed. 
When growing freely transplant carefully into 
small pots, and eventually bring into the green- 
house to blossom. Keep moist, and do not 
expose to very hot sunshine. Soil light, with 
some peat. If kept over the winter, the plant 
flowers early next summer. It has but little 
fragrance, but it is well worth growing for 
its pure white flowers, and the treatment de- 
scribed has for many years proved successful. 
—M. W. Mout, Stoke Newington. 


4098.—Botanical Books for Children.—I am 
glad to be able to recommend to “Miss V.” a very 
simple book on gardening, viz., ‘‘Town and Window 
Gardening,” by Catherine M. Buckton. It is published 
by Longmans, Green & Co.—CAROLUS F. 


—— There is no better book than Youman’s “‘ First Book 
of Botany ” (Kegan Paul), price 2s. 6d. ; and for children 
from ten years old and upwards I should recommend 
Kitchenner’s ‘“‘ Year of Botany,” published by Rivington. 
—R. H. 


4092.—Christmas Roses from Seed.—I sowed 
some seed in pots in the autumn, kept them in the 
house, and after two years they came up, and I think 
they were five years old before I planted them out. It 
is far better to divide a plant, Every little joint will 
asOV, and flower in quarter the time that seedlings will, 
—J. K. 


4085.—Onion Plant not Flowering.—This plant 
does not flower well until the soil in the pots becomes 
thoroughly packed with roots... Do not shift your 
specimens, but expose them to all the sun and air 
possible during the summer months. The plant being 
of a succulent nature, it requires a large amount of heat, 
light, and air to mature the tissues.—C. 


4149.—Thinning Annuals.-—It is recommended to 
thin annuals. Why should they not be sown thinly? 
Does thick sowing inauce the seeds to come up ?— 
M.A.P. [Thin sowing is uncertain, inasmuch as some 
of the seeds may fail to germinate, or the young plants 
may be eaten by slugs. Whilst by sowing fairly thick a 
good crop of plants may generally be depended upon, 
and, moreover, the seed of most annuals isso cheap, and 
the process of thinning such little trouble, that there is 
no excuse for any one failing to be successful. 


4150.—Sooting Gooseberry Trees.—Clydeside.— 
Sprinkling dry soot over Gooseberry trees is effectual to 
keeping birds from eating the buds. 


4151.—Frozen Plants.—I have got aspare unheated 
greenhouse, and I was recommended to build a paper 
covering all over my plants, and did so. Yet the frost 
has sadly treated them. Still there is life in such as 
Petunias, Lobelias, &c. Shall I put them into a mild 
hotbed ? or how could I save them?—J. M. [If you cut 
them back and place them in a hotbed they will doubt- 
less throw plenty of cuttings, which will easily strike in 
a hot bed.] 


4152._Index to Gardening.—Funnidos. —You 
can have an index to Vol. I. of GARDENING post free for 
14d, from our office. The index to Vol. II. will be ready 
early in March. 


4153. — Window Plants for Children. — 
Orangman.—The best three for exhibition would probably 
be Geranium, Fuchsia, and Musk, or you might give 
them seeds of Balsams, Mignonette, Lobelias, or some of 
the beautiful hardy annuals which are very cheap, Sup- 
pose you gave each child half a dozen small 
ere of seed, an equal number of pots and some 
s0ll, 


4154.—Binding Covers for “Gardening ”—Do 

you publish a cover for binding the yearly volume of 

GARDENING, and also the price?—ARTHUR. [Yes, price 
Order of your newsagent. 
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4155.—Substitute for Pea Sticks.—I have read 
the acconnt of ‘‘ Eboracensis’s ” substitute for pea sticks, 
butitis not quite plain to me, andasIthinkof trying it this 
summer, I write for further explanation. What are pegs 
and straining cords, and how are they fixed and used? 
Whatis tarred band? I used Jast summer some tarred 
string for my Peas which reached above the sticks, and 
it all slackened with the rain. “ Eboracensis” says that 
this tarred band shrinks with the wet; is it so? as that 
would be a great benefit. Does ‘t Eboracensis ” mean 
that the standards are placed 7 ft. or 8 ft. apart? he says 
“the supports,” and Iam not quite certain whether he 
means by supports the same as the end standards of 
which an engraving is given. What size standards should 
I require for the very tallest growth of Peas I—F.C. 


4156.—Vegetables in Shaded Places.—What 
vegetables can be successfully grown under Apple trees 
where little or no sun comes? The sun is over the trees 
nearly all the day, but not much direct. What varieties 
will succeed best?and any hints as to their cultivation 
would be welcome.—F. C. 


4157.—Potatoes for Clayey Soil.—What Potatoes 
are the best for a wet, clayey, heavy, cold soil?) I wish 
to grow a few for eating new as they are dug as early 
in the summer as possible, and one or two good keeping 
varieties for autumn and winter. What is the advantage 
of allowing the seed Potato to sprout well before 
planting? and should all the sprouts but three be broken 
off before planting ? and what is the object of so doing? 
—F.C. 

4158.—Potatoes.—Last year I grew a very heavy crop 
of Early Rose, asmanvas seventy Potatoes having formed 
on one root, of which twenty were very good size, some 
very large; but the blight having appeared in one or two 
roots it was thought advisable to dig the lot, and so not 
half of the yield that would otherwise have been was 
realised, because they were dug before they were properly 
matured. It was found in digging them that the blighted 
tubers were generally the largest and those deepest 
down, so that my gardener remarked, This has taught me 
a lesson; do not in future plant your seed so deep. These 
had been planted about 6in, deep. Do you think it ad- 
visable not to plant so deep this time? Is there any 
truth in the gardener’s remark? Again, I have noticed 
in many market gardens that the germs of Potatoes are 
very short and sparse? Is this owing to any mode of 
cultivation? I grew two sorts of Potato last year, which 
produced exceedingly tallhaulms; one, Victoria, produced 
fine tubers, but the other sort, Champion, though the 
haulm was exceedingly high, 4 ft. or so, had hardly any 
produce. Is there any disadvantage in such heavy 
greens, or is there any mode of keeping them close down? 
—F.C. 

4159.—Turnip Beet —Is this variety of Beetroot as 
good for eating as the ordinary Beetroot? My ground 
is very stony, and so this shaped root would grow more 
favourably than the deep-rooting kinds. What is the 
best mode of culture and time to plant ?—F. C. 


4160:—Lettuce.—Nearly all my Lettuces last year ran 
to seed, althoughI kept them well watered? What is the 
cause and the remedy for this ?—F. C. 


4161.—Onions.—I sowed a bed of Onions very thickly 


‘to insure a good supply coming up, and hardly any 


came up. I think perhaps I may have planted them too 
deeply ; would this be likely? and how should they be 
sown? I want a variety that will produce bulbs as near 
like the Spanish Onion as possible ?—F. C. 

4162,—Hotbed for Raising Seeds.—I want to 
know how to prepare a gentle hotbed for raising half- 
hardy annuals. I can procure manure from where a 
horse and pig are kept. How much will I require fora 
frame 6 ft. 6 in. square? Would the oldest manure or 
that which is fresh be the best? I want to have it ready 
by the end of February-—V. W. 


4163.—Celery for Stewing and Soups.—I shall 
be gladif any reader would inform me of the name of 
the best Celery to grow for flavouring soups, and also of 
that best for stewing.—E, H. 

4164.—Aquatics in Tubs.—I should be glad to 
know ifin ordinary tubs kept in a warm greenhouse I 
should have any chance of successfully growing and 
blooming the red Water Lily (Nymphea devoniana) and 
blue Water Lily (N. scutifolia). If full tirections for 
growing these were given it would greatly oblige.—ERIN. 

4165.—Hardy Annuals.—Will any reader kindly 
name twelve kinds of hardy annuals seeds of which 
could be sown ina cold frame, and give time of sowing ?— 
Wieukr bs. 

4166.—Guano Water.—What proportion of guano 
to water should be used for bedding plants and seeds ?— 
Ww. E. B. 

4167.—Economical Greenhouse Heating.—I 
am thinking of having a lean-to greenhouse built, 24 ft. 
long by 10 ft. wide, and propose for heating purposes 
to have a furnace with a flue running through the back 
of the house, a saddle boiler over the fire, to which is 
connected a 4-in. flow and return pipe running in front 
of the house. Myreasons for this plan is as follows: 
By having a flue at the back of the house I get all the 
heat engendered by the fire, the boileribeing the crown 
of the fire. I get hot water heat infront. By having the 
ordinary turnace instead of an iron stove &c., I can uti- 
lise all the fire refuse of the dwelling house, and not re- 
quire much added fuel, such as coke, &c. ‘The iron 
stove boilers will not burn this refuse. Can any one see 
any objections to my plan ?—G, J. WILLIAMS. 


4168. Water Plants:—I have ‘a bell-shaped _aqua- 
rium, 21 in. in diameter, and J8 in. deep, in which I grow 
Vallisneria and keep minnows and gold fish. I sank a 
pot with a Palm in it last summer, which did well for a 
time, but now the leaves and stems have turned brown. 
Will it thrivein the spring? I tried an Arum Lily, but 
as the aquariurh stands 2 yards from the window, it grew 
straggling and did not flower. I should be glad to know 
where I could procure the water plants mentioned in an 
article in GARDENING, Jan. 22? Also [have a tank in 
garden 4 yards square and 5 ft. deep, but round the sides 
is a stone ledge only 1 ft. under water. Would any of 
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the plants mentioned do well and flower if sunk in pots 
on the stone ledge?—S. M. M. [You can get the water 
plants mentioned in the article you allude to at any of 
the large London nurseries. Palms are not fit subjects 
for aquariums in winter; we would advise you to take 
your plant out ; if may revive in spring. Hardy water 
plants would do well on the stone ledge of the tank you 
mentioned.] 

4169.—Wood-ashes and Manure for Lawns. 
_J read in GARDENING that a mixture of wood-ashes 
and soot isa good manure for lawns. Will any one tell 
me where in London I can get wood.ashes? Is there 
any artificial manure without much smell, which would 
serve as an effective manure for lawns?—T. G. W. 


4170.—Watertight Boots.—Can any _of your rea- 
ders give me a receipt of a preparation which will keep 
the water out of hoots and shoes ?—M. A. P. 


4171._Plant Stands for Rooms.—I shall be 
glad if any reader will suggest the best form of stand for 
plants in a sitting-room window. I may say I have 
always had a dislike to wire plant stands. My own idea 
is a narrow table corresponding in length to the width of 
the window, but with sides and ends to the top, forming 
a sort of box, the|box to be lined with zinc. In this 
plant pots could be plunged, and surrounded with damp 
Cocoa fibre, with a covering of green Moss to give a more 
pleasing appearance. To my mind this would obviate 
many of the difficulties experienced in window garden- 
ing, as the pots would not then be exposed to such 
rapidly drying influences. As I have never seenor heard 
of a stand of this character, I should be glad to hear on 
the subject from any one who can give information, and 
also whether anything of the kind is made for sale.— 
ALPHA, 


4172.—Close v. Open Glazing Greenhouses.— 
Has any one ever tried the difference between close Japs 
in glazing greenhouse roofs and the plan of raising the 


upper pane so as not to lie close on the under one? This , 


I was advised to do by anurseryman; its chief benefit 
is allowing condensed moisture, &c., to escape. so that 
I have no drip, but I fear Ilose much heat in winter, as 
T observe Tobacco smoke usedin fumigating comes outat 
every pane. I suspect close laps would give me 10° more 
heat if necessary.—PAT. 


4173.—Polyanthus Narcissus Failing.—I pur- 
chased some bulbs at an auction sale in November. 1878, 
of the above kind. I planted them immediately, and in 
April following they flowered well, carrying from five to 
seven flowers onastem. When the foliage decayed I 
took them up and preserved them carefully in paper 
hags until November following, when I again planted 
them in the same border, which consists of a dark or 
Buttercup growing loam with a little leaf-mould added, 
expecting to see them flourish and flower as before, but 
to my disappointment they refused to grow. After wait- 
ing until the time they flowered the year before I took 
them up, and found the bulbs quite firm and good, having 
made roots downwards, I planted one of theminasmall 
pot, and placed it in a window, which is now growing 
nicely, having filled the pot with roots, and the foliage’is 
3in, high. The remainder [ planted as before, but a 
little sooner, and upon examining one of them a short 
time since I found was near coming up. Will any one 
inform me if it is common for the bulbs to miss flower- 
ing? and also their proper treatment as regards posi- 
tion, time and depth of planting, suitable soil, &c. ?— 
HOPEFUL ONE. 


4174.-The White Squlill (Scilla alba).—I want 
about 100 bulbs of this. I have enquired for it from 
several large nurseries without success. Unfortunately, 
many of our old-fashioned common flowers are now so ne- 
elected. I wish to plant it round a font for Easter de- 
coration ; also I wish to ask if any one can recommend 
any other flower tor the purpose ?—LOVER OF FLOWERS. 


4175.—Moss on Garden Vases.—Does it injure 
vases if Moss is allowed to grow on them? if so, how 
can it be removed —OUNDLE. 


4176.—Snails on Ferns.—We have some fine 
Maidenhairs, but nearly all the plants are infested with 
tiny snails in shells. What_is the best way of destroying 
them ?—E.S. S. 


4177.—Repairing Boiler.—Will some reader tell 
me the best way of repairing a coil boiler made of 1-in. 
piping which has burst, leaving a small opening about 


}in. by tin. where it is exposed to the fire ?—LANCA- 
SHIRE. 


4178.-Hyacinths and Tulips for Exhibition. 
—Will any one tell me when to place Hyacinths and 
Tulips in a temperature of about 55° for exhibition late 
o March? They were potted early in November,— 


De 


4179.—Propagating Tree Carnations.—When 
young plants struck this season have grown 9 in. or 
10 in. high can the tops be taken off for cutting again 
withont injury to the plant.—CANTAB. 


4180.—Worm Casts on Bowling Greens.—Some 
firms in the north of England advertise what they term 
“‘ their specially prepared ground charcoal ” as an infalli- 
ble remedy for clearing bowling greensof worms. Will 
any reader inform me what effect charcoal has upon the 
worms? and whether it is animal or vegetable charcoal 
that it used ?—Hopn’s FRIEND. 


4181.—Plants for Windows in Summer.—I 
have a window facing the east in Regent’s Park which 
I wish to have some flowersin. I have two boxes to fit 
window ledge, one filled with Crocuses and Snowdrops, 
and the other with Hyacinths and Tulips. Will some 
one tell me what to grow after, so asto get the best 
show with moderate expense ;—FUNNIDOS. 


4182.—Cleaning a Paraffin Cask.—Will some 
one kindly say how a cask which was recently filled with 
paraffin can be speedily and thoroughly cleansed, so 
that the rain-water which it is intended to contain may 
be safely used for household purposes ?—G. G. P. 

4183.—Liquid Manure.—Will the Jiquor drained 


from a pig-sty when diluted do as manure water for 
greenhouse plants 7—AMATEUR. 


4184.—Potatoes for Seed.—Last spring I planted 
some Potatoes on heavy, damp ground, just dug and 
mnured as they were planted. They are not fit to be 
eaten, as they taste strong of manure, and are watery 
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Will they do for seed? I have had the ground manured 
and ridged.—J.8. 

4185._ Grafting Camellias.—I am about to graft 
a few Camellias. Witt any one tell me what would be 
the best stocks, and how long they have to be potted be- 
fore grafting, and a few hints as to bring them on after- 
wards ?—C. SAUNDERS. 


4186. —Harwigs.--Willany reader kindly tell me how 
I can get rid of earwigs in my garden and house? The 
house has only been built six years, and has but a few 
small creepers on it. Still, during last summer, every 
room was infested by these insects, and every flower, 
and especially every Rose I gathered, was certain to con- 
tain two or three earwigs.—E. E. N. 


4187.—Petroleum Cask for Liquid Manure.— 
I have an empty forty-gallon petroleum cask which I 
purpose using this season to hold liquid manure for a 
newly planted bed of Liliums. Willsome one tell me 
if the lamp oil which must havesoaked into the wood 
will have any injurious effects on the Lilies, some of 
which are rare and valuable kinds ?—SAXON. 





Small Vases for Flowers.—Charming 
arrangements of flowers can be made at this 
season with but few blooms, and those not of 
expensive varieties. A few days since I ar- 
ranged two little vases, or rather specimen 
glasses, with the following: In each I placed 
a sihgle bloom of a double variety of white 
Azalea, some sprays of Deutzia gracilis, and 
three white Cyclamens, the whole being backed 
by afrond of Pteris tremula ; two smaller fronds 
of this Fern were also placed in front, and bent 
down so as to group gracefully. These little 
vases were arranged to match, and were for 
placing on a side table in the drawing-room. 
Many pretty floral groups can be effected with 
but few flowers if a little time and taste be em- 
ployed in their arrangement, The Dielytra is 
a flower now coming into the market. and is 
well adopted for the decoration of both large 
and small vases, as sprays can be obtained and 
cut off this plant of almost any size. This flower 
hos the advantage, too, of being equally effec- 
tive by either day or artificial light. Asa hardy 
plant the Pyracantha is very useful for cut 
purposes; aspray of it when placed amongst 
white oowers, such as Lily of the Valloy, Deut- 
zias, &c., with the additien of a little Fern, 
being extremely effective.—A. H. 





BHHS. 


Keeping Bees.—Many of the readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED will have heard or 
read of the poor clergyman that could not make 
both ends meet who applied to his bishop for 
assistance, who, after hearing his case, advised 
him to go home and keep bees. Whether he 
did so we know not ; it is very certain he might 
have had worse advice. We hope that none of 
our readers are in this condition ; but, be this 
as it may, we will, for other reasons than that 
of making both ends meet, advise all that can 
do so to take the good bishop’s advice and keep 
bees. It will be a benefit to the nation and our 
neighbours,’and pleasure and profit to ourselves. 
Bees, in addition to the honey they gather, 
greatly assist us in fertilising all kinds of fruit 
by going among the blossoms for honey and 
bee bread ; therefore, more bees, more honey 
and more fruit of all kinds. What we as a na- 
tion pay for mported fruit may not be known, 
but it is known that we pay to other nations 
over £40,000 yearly for honey alone. A great 
part of this large sum might be kept at home by 
keeping more bees to bring in the ungathered 
honey from the fruit trees and flowers of the 
garden and field. People that dwell in the 
country or on the outskirts of the towns are in 
the best positions for the employment. A gar- 
den, yard, or field is needful to place them in. 
Some not having the one or the other hire for a 
small sum a garden or yard of those that will 
let them for the purpose. We are writing not 
for those who keep bees, but for those that ao 
not, that they may be induced to do so, for if 
they care either for profit or pleasure, they will 
not find anything that will give it at so small a 
cost. In another paper I propose to advise 
how to commence bee keeping.—H. P. 


Bees in Windy Weather.—The fancifnl idea that 
bees carry little stones on their legs in windy weather 
doubtless arose from Virgil noticing the little yellow- 
ish lumps of pollen on the hind legs of the workers as 
they return to the hive. This pollen is the dust collected 
from the anthers of flowers and packed on the hind 
legs, which in worker bees are hollowed to receive it, and 
is the flesh-forming food of bees, while honey is the heat- 
giving.—A BERKSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 
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POULTRY. 


Care of Poultry.—The American Poultry 
Yard says:—We must now keep closed the 
doors and windows of our fowl houses to guard 
the occupants against the sharp air by day, and 
the chillier atmosphere at night. Sut let us be 
sufficiently careful to perform this operation 
sensibly. and not to stifle the birds that the 
emanations from their bodies will infect the 
internal atmosphere of the premises, and thus 
poison or sicken the stock. Ventilate the pre- 
mises thoroughly every day and every night in 
the year. No matter how hot, how cold, how 
dry, the fresh air of heaven must be afforded 
your fowls, either by allowing them freedom 
out-of-doors altogether, or by supplying their 
quarters with this necessity to their comfort and 
thrift. 


Pullets Losing the Useof their Legs.—I have 
recently found some of my pullets lying on their 
breasts and sides, and although they eat as usual, and 
appear Otherwise healthy, yet they are unable to stand 
upon their legs; they are attacked in this manner in one 
night. I teed them regularly twice a day, and they have 
abundance of green leaves, &c., but have not much run, 
only about 12 ft. by 3 ft. Can any reader tell me the 
cause of these attacks, and what I can do to cure the 
bird? One of my best is now quit unable to stand.— 
TEACHABLE. 

Fowls with Swollen Eyes.—I cured all my fowls 
of this disease the last twelve months with iodine. 
Apply carefully by jirking the bottle on the cork, and 
paint the swelling all over with the cork, so that none 
runs into the eye. Perhaps if applied with a camel 8- 
hair pencil it might do so. Give the hen a Plummer’s 
pill, and put her in a hamper all night, and the next 
day in the kitchen tokeep her warm: Liodine the swel- 
ling four or five days, and then every alternate day un- 
til well, but do not let the eyes get sore, or the other 
hens would peck them. Before I tried this method all 
my fowls died, as the disease goes to the brain.— AMELIA 
SMITH. 

Brahma Fowls in Small Spaces.—Will some 
reader be good enough to tell me how many Brahma 
fowls I can keep healthfully in the under-mentioned 
space: Hen-house, 5 ft. by 3 ft., and 3 ft. high; grass 
run 30 ft. by 6ft. Also, is dry sawdust a good thing for 
fowls to have in hen-houses?—LEHO. : 

Scales on Fowls’ Legs.—Can any reader in- 
form me of the cause of a number of my hens having 
scales on their legs? also the cure, if any ? and whether 
it is infectious 7—POULTRYMAN. , 

Best Fowls to Keep.—I am thinking of keeping 
fowls ; what are the best sort to keep? I want them good 
layers, and at the same time their appearance satis- 
factory. What do you think of Black Spanish and 
Brahmas?—F. C. W. k. [You do not say whether you 
want them for a confined space, or whether you have a 
grass run for them.] 

Poultry Breeding for Frofit.—As I am about 
starting poultry breeding as a means of profit, ard by 
incubation, I should be very thankful for information as 
to class of birds for crossing to produce, size, quality, 
hardiness, and layers of a plentiful supply of large eggs, 
and if now would be a suitable time for commencing ?—A 
CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 





THH HOUSEHOLD. 


How to Cook Haricot Beans.—If 
‘¢ Ferndale ” will substitute the following for hi 
recipe on p. 542, I think it will be found to be 
a great improvement, and give to this dish an 
increased value amongst those who like a 
change from our ordinary vegetables. Well 
wash the beans, soak them twelve hours, put 
them in a stewpan, cover with cold water, and 
put them on the fire; when they boil up, put 
in a lump of salt and draw them to the side of 
the fire, where they must simmer (only) until 
the skins crack; strain off the water imme- 
diately, and cover up closely ; have ready one 
or two onions (according to taste) finely shred- 
ded and ‘fried in oil, butter, or good dripping 
to a nice straw colour; take off the lid of the 
stewpan, put in the fried onions with a little 
more butter, shake until mixed well, put intoa 
dish and serve hot, previously sprinkling over a 
little fine-chopped Parsley.—EDMONTONIENSIS, 

Tomatoes (Stewed).—Get a tin of Ameri- 
can Tomatoes (cost 7d. or 8d.), cut off the top of 
the tin, put in a sufficient quantity of bread 
crumbs to absorb all the juice, and stand the 
tin in a saucepan of boiling water over the fire 
until the whole of the fruit is heated through ; 
stir in 2 oz. of butter and serve. (N. B 
Mind the water does not boil over into the tin, 
and keep the lid of the saucepan off ; condensed 
steam does not then drop into the fruit.—M. 


Tomatoes (au gratin ).—When the Toma- 
toes have been prepared according to the last 
recipe and are ready for dishing up, turn them 
out into any convenient dish, sift them over 
with bread crumbs, put into a Dutch oven before 
the fire until nicely browned, then serve.— 
EMONTONIENSIS 
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BOUVARDIAS. 





Few flants.are more easily grown, or more 
amply reward the care of the cultivator by 
the production of abundance of flowers than 
the Bouvardias, yet it is only with a limited 
number of growers that they are brought 
to perfection; and while those who are 
fortunate in this respect can bring them 
into flower during any month'in the year, 
or have them 
in succession 
all the year 
round, the 
majority of 
those who at- 
tempt ‘their 
culture fail not 
because they 
cannot grow 
them, but gen- 
erally because 
they take too 
much pains 
with them in 
the wrong di- 
rection, such 
as keeping 
them in pots 
throughout 
the summer, 
and nursing 
them up under 
glass, whereby 
they are in- 
duced to make 
weak wiry 
woodand hard 
dry leaves, 
generally in- 
fested with in- 
sects. The 
chief point in 
the culture of 
Bouvardias, or, 
indeed, in that 
of any other 
class of plants, 
is to induce 
them to make 
strong, clean 
growth, and 
flowers will 
followasa mat- 
ter of course. 
Bouvardias 
should be 
treated according to the time at which they 
are required to flower, but they are most 
useful when in bloom in winter, a season 
when market growers contrive to have a 
large quantity of them in bloom. Bouvar- 
dias are popular plants in our flowermarkets, 
either the plants themselves or their blooms 
being offered for sale during the greater 
part of the year. For bouquet making the 
white-flowered kinds are especially useful ; 
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indeed, seldom is a bouquet made which 
does not contain some Bouvardia blossoms. 
The old B. jasminiflora still remains one of 
the best kinds for market purposes. Its 
dwarf, compact habit of growth, and its 
floriferous qualities, together with its easy 
culture, render it a favourite with everyone. 
One grower alone near London yearly dis- 
poses of from 20,000 to 30,000 plants of it; 
others grow it more for its blooms, and in 
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BOUVARDIAS, 


that case it is grown in larger pots. The 
only scarlet-flowered kind grown to any 
extent is B. Hogarthi, which in habit re- 
sembles B. jasminiflora ; it produces abund- 
ance of bright blossoms which are very 
effective amongst white flowers. For spring- 
flowering, a large white-flowered kind named 
B. jasminiflora corymbiflora (the large flower 
at the top of the above illustration) is grown 
to some extent. Its flowers are deliciously 
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fragrant and much larger than those of any 
other kind in cultivation. Its chief value, 
however, is its blossoms in a cut state, for 
the plant is too rampant a grower ever to 
become a good market plant ; only bushy 
little plants in 6-in. pots laden with blooms 
find favour in Covent Garden. Messrs. 
Beckwith & Sons, of Tottenham, however, 
'have lately shown us some wonderful ex- 
amples of this Bouvardia in 5-in. pots ; they 
were indeed 
suchasanycul- 
tivator might 
feel proud of. 
The difference 
in the plants 
of Bouvardias 
as seen in Cov- 
ent Garden 
and those met 
with in pri- 
vate gardensis 
very marked. 
Country grow- 
ers, as a rule, 
use the knife 
too sparingly 
in the case of 
Bouvardias, 
and, therefore, 
instead of 
dwarf bushy 
specimens 
clothed with 
healthy green 
foliage down 
to the rims of 
the pots, as 
seen in the 
market, we 
find long, spin- 
dly plants with 
miserable- 
looking — shri- 
velled-up 
leaves, and a 





few solitary 
sprays of flo- 
wers. We do 


not mean to 
say that all 
grow such mis- 
erable plants, 
but, as a rule, 
few good ones 
can be found 
in private gar- 
dens. The largest cultivators of Bouvardias 
in pots grow them as follows: In autumn 
old plants which have done flowering are 
cut down, nearly close to the pot, and placed 
in a moderately cool, dry temperature. 
After Christmas a little more heat is given 
them, and they are frequently syringed 
overhead; this has the effect of starting 
‘into growth a number of shoots from the 
bases of the plants, These, when sufficiently 
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firm, are taken off, made into cuttings, inserted 
singly in 3-in. pots, and plunged in Cocoa-nut 
fibre on a gentle bottom-heat, These cuttings, 
under favourable circumstances, soon strike root, 
when they are potted in 5-in, and 6-in, pots in 
good fibrous loam and leaf-mould or rotten man- 
uce. As they advance in growth they are 
subjected to a cooler and more airy temperature 
than that in which they were struck, and when 
well established all the light, air, and sunshine 
possible are admitted to them, and they receive 
copious supplies of water at their roots. From 
these plants cuttings are taken with which to 
form a successional batch of plants ; they are 
taken off when the plants have made three or 
four leaves, the two lower joints only being left 
on the plants. From these joints strong shoots 
are soon emitted ; these when 4 in. or 5 in, long 
are also stopped, and this operation is carried on 
in the same manner for four or five times, each 
set of cuttings being treated in the same way. 
Those struck first in the year make excellent 
bushy flowering plants by the following autumn, 
and the last taken off, which is in August and 
September, make good plants to bloom in the 
succeeding spring. ‘The old plants, from which 
the cuttings were first taken, are also shaken 
out and potted, and they make bushy, well- 
flowered plants early in the summer. In order 
to make large specimens, which, however, is sel- 
dom done in market gardens (except for supply- 
ing cut blooms), old plants are cut back year 
after year and shaken out and re-potted. During 
summer Bouvardias are grown in cool houses or 
pits, and sometimes in temporary frames, but in 
autumn, winter, and spring a moist, airy tem. 
perature of from 50° to 55° is maintained, 
excepting in severe weather, when a little 
lower temperature does not injure them. 
During late years some growers plant out their 
Bouvardias in the open air in summer, a plan 
by which good plants may be obtained with less 
labour and expense than in the case of those 
grown in pots. It, however, becomes a ques- 
tion whether they are so valuable to the buyer 
as well-established pot plants, but that, with 
growers for market, stands for nothing. For 
planting out cuttings are inserted early in 
february, stopped in the same way as before 
mentioned, and, after being duly hardened off, 
are planted out about 2 ft. apart in well-pre- 
pared ground the first week in June. During 
summer they are kept well supplied with 
manure water, the surface soil is kept well 
stirred with the hoe, and sometimes a mulching 
of manure is applied. In the first week of 
September, when the shoots show bloom, the 
plants are carefully lifted and potted, and, 
after being well watered overhead andattheroots, 
are placed in cold frames, and kept close and 
shaded until re-established ; after that they are 
again exposed to air and sunshine, and when 
the weather gets cold they are placed in houses 
or warm pits near the glass. By this means 
strong, bushy, well-flowered specimens are 
obtained during the winter months which need 
no staking or support in any way. Indeed, 
under no circumstances do market growers 
stake Bouvardias, beyond placing a neat deal 
stick in the centre of each plant, so as to support 
the branches in a manner to form neat, but by 
no means formal, conical or pyramidal-shaped 
plants. 

If Bouvardias are required for blooming in 
summer, a portion of the plants potted in the 
winter should be shifted intoa size larger pot in 
the spring and kept growing. Although Bouvar- 
dias may be grown to perfection in an inter- 
mediate house, some ofthem, suchas B. longifora, 
B. jasminiflora, and B. Humboldti corymbiflora, 
will even stand stove temperature and flower 
beautifully ; but where much heat is given care 
should be taken to ventilate freely. To Messrs. 
E. G. Henderson & Son, from whose establish- 
ment were obtained the flowering sprays from 
which our engraving was prepared, belongs 
the honour of having raised or introduced the 
greater part of the best Bouvardias in cultivation, 
and from these has been made the following se- 
lection, viz., B. Vreelandi or Davisoni, white; 
B. Hogarth, scarlet; B. elegans, bright scarlet; 
and B. Maidens’ Blush, pale rose, ‘These four 
belong to the same section, and are the very 
best for outdoor summer culture. B. Queen of 
Roses, rosy-pink; B. longiflora flammea, pale 
vermilion ; and B. candidissima, snow-white, 
belong to an intermediate section, and form 
beautiful compact plants for winter blooming 











when grown in the open garden in summer, 
To these may be added B, Humboldti corym- 
biflora, white; B. jasminoides, white; B. 
umbellata carnea, white changing to blush ; 
and B. flavescens, pale yellow. Occasional 
sprinklings with weak Tobacco water in_the 
evening are the best means of keeping Bou- 
vardias free from insects, 








Arrangement for Flower-stands 
in Spring.—It is surprising how pretty we 
may have our windows and flower-stands in the 
early spring time, when there is sucha scarcity 


of everything except bulbous plants; still, 
with even these they may look as gay 
as in the widst of summer by a little 


judicious management and arrangement of 
colour. Presuming we have a _ small stock 
of evergreens, such as Palms, hardy Ferns, 
miniature shrubs, Mosses, &c., to intersperse 
amongst the flowers, we can forma very pretty 
window or stand in tiers of ditferent bulbs, put- 
ting the largest shrubs and Palms with the tall 
growing plants in the bottom, and the second tier 
might be composed of coloured Tulips in variety, 
and the two upper ones would look well filled 
with smaller Ferns and Mosses, with several 
pots of purple, yellow, and white Crocuses 
in between. Of course, I am omitting the 
more tender plants from the above arrangement, 
asthe Chinese Primulas, Cyclamens, Cytisus, and 
many others ; these may be substituted for the 
others, and the stands made even prettier 
and lighter looking, but these flowers do not 
bear the dust and close atmosphere of rooms as 
wellas the hardy bulbs.—W. A. G. 

Preserving Blooms of Chinese 
Primulas.—l think I have found out a 
secret for keeping cut blooms of Chinese 
Primulas in a good state of preservation in 
water. Having always proved that these 
flowers faded and drooped at once when cut, 
I gathered some blooms of the red and pink 
varieties, and placed them in fresh water in a 
room without a fire. This was about three 
weeks ago, and only yesterday (January 12) 
did I empty my vase of flowers. During that 
time they kept beautifully fresh, and looked as 
gay and bright as possible. Some of your 
readers will, [am sure, like to know this fact, 
and as the Primula is a flower well worth cut- 
ting for house decoration, we need not be 
afraid of seeing our blooms drop off in a few 
hours (as they most assuredly will do if placed 
in a warm, close temperature) by trying this 
simple plan, which is not as new to others as it 
is to me.—W, A. G. 

Acacia lophantha.—This is a plant of 
singularly graceful habit and outline, and one 
that is particularly well adapted for windows, 
a3 there it shows off its elegant foliage to the 
greatest advantage. Not only is it good for 
either of these purposes, but it forms an ad- 
mirable relief to the flatness and general unifor- 
mity of others on a stage when set so as to show 
clear above them ; and half-a-dozen used in this 
way do much to give a finished look to any 
house in which they may be used. By sowing 
annually in spring, plants of this Acacia may 
be had with straight, single stems furnished 
with leaves down to the pot, and when in this 
condition they are exceedingly ornamental, The 
seeds, being somewhat hard, are rather slow in 
germinating, but in this they may be hastened 
by soaking them for twelve hours or so in warm 
water, after which they should be sown in sandy 
soil and placed in a Cucumber frame or warm 
greenhouse. A rich, light loam suits them best 
to grow in, and 6-in. pots are quite large enough 
for the first season, but if extra-sized plants are 
required they may be had by liberal shifts and 
feeding them well with manure water. 

Camellias and Orchids.—These are 
well cultivated in the same house in a garden 
we lately visited near London. The Camellias 
occupy a back border ofanarrowlean-tohouse, and 
are tied and pruned in, so as to form a sloping 
bank of glossy leaves and blossoms from the 
floor to the roof. The Orchids, which consist of 
Odontoglossums, Oncidiums, Cypripediums, 
Lycastes, &c., are grown in pots arranged ona 
narrow, gravel-covered stage along the front of 
the house next the glass, whilst from the roof 
are suspended noble plants of the snowy white- 
flowered Ccelogyne cristata growing in large, 
raft-like teak-wood baskets. Of Odontoglossum 
Alexandre and,,O. Pescatorei and Lycaste 
Skinneri there is also a good display. 
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HOW TO GROW PARSNIPS. 
ParsNiPs do best in a deep, loose, not over 
rich, or at least not recently manured, soil. If 
manure be used at all, it should either be buried 
deeply, or be of such a nature that it will easily 
blend and ‘mix with the soil. I have never 
found any disadvantage to arise from the 
moderate use of artificial manures, or soot, lime, 
salt, or any other substance of a similar nature 
whose tendency it is to become quickly absorbed 
and distributed in the land; always, of course, 
supposing the land required such aids, and that 
is a question which must be left to individual 
judgment. Parsnips in garden culture are a 
good successional crop to autumn Cauliflowers 
or Broccoli, or, indeed, any crop that can be 
cleared off before Christmas to give time for the 
thorough preparation of the land, This is a 
matter of the greatest importance for root crops. 

A soil that has been deeply worked and freely 
exposed to the fertilising and enriching influence 
of the atmosphere is immeasurably superior for 
all root crops to ground that has lain dormant 
and sealed up through the winter, but it should 
not be worked when the surface is wet, as land, 
especially if of an adhesive nature, if trampled 
when wet takes a long time to recover its natural 
tone, such as the roots of plants delight to 
spread in. From the middle of February to the 
middle of March—according to season and 
loeality—is the most suitable time to sow Par- 
snips, selecting a time when the soil is in good 
working order, for to put seeds of this kind 
into the land in wet weather is usually the pre- 
lude to an indifferent crop. Sow in drills 1 in. 
deep and 15 in. apart, and thin out the young 
plants to from 6in. to 9 in, apart in the rows. 
The more space the plants are given, the larger 
the roots will grow; but large roots, except for 
some special purpose, are not always the best 
for the table ; nor will they in all cases give the 
best result in bulk of crop according to the area 
of land occupied. The most useful crop is com- 
posed of regular, medium-sized roots, and these 
are more likely to be secured by thinning 
moderately. As soon as the young plants 
appear, run the Dutch hoe through the spaces 
between the rows to break up the crust ; and in 
a few days draw a small-bladed hoe through the 
drills, leaving the plants in small patches 6 in. 
or so apart. In another week or ten days they 
may be singled, drawing out all weak plants. 

This is a better plan than singling out at the 
same time the hoeing is done, as removing at 
one operation all the shelter which near associa- 
tion with each other has given them sometimes 
checks and retards those that remain, especially 
if the weather be cold. Frequent stirrings of 
the surface soil until it is covered with the 
growth of the plants will be exceedingly bene- 
ficial, and cannot be overdone. The frost in 
our climate is not severe enough to injure Par- 
snips, and it is a common practice to leave them 
in the ground till after Christmas ; but they keep 
equally well if taken up in November and pitted 
as Carrots, Beets, &c., commonly are, and it 
gives an opportunity for getting the land pre- 
pared for the next crop in good time. I do not 
know how it is, but Parsnips have never received 
the attention they deserve, either as a garden 
or field crop. They are very nutritious—more 
so, I think, than either Carrots or Turnips ; they 
certainly occupy the land rather longer than the 
latter, but that is scarcely a disadvantage, and 
could easily be managed in arranging the rota- 
tions. I certainly think they would pay the 
small occupier who kept cows, for stock of all 
kinds (including poultry) eat them readily ; and 
they do not, when given to milch cows, impart 
that disagreeable taste to the butter that Tur- 
nips do. They are much less subject to insects 
or diseases than most other crops, and seldom 
or never fail in producing a good crop on well- 
prepared land. Four pounds of seed will be 
sufficient for an acre, and, if labour were scarce 
and dear, by having the drills a few inches 
further apart, most of the surface stirring and 
cleaning of the land could be done with the 
horse hoe; and in field culture they come in 
well in place of Potatoes or Carrots for a 
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Indian Corn.—I observe in Gar- 


DENING ILLUSTRATED a remark about Indian 
Corn grown in the garden, 
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grown, and grown it myself for the last forty 
years. To do so, successfully, however, it is 
necessary to get the right sort. For many 
years I had lost this, and by mere accident 
saw an advertisement in a newspaper. stating 
where the true seed was to be found, and re- 
covered it—‘‘ Cobbetts’s Indian Corn.” It is of 
very short growth, and I suppose it is thorough- 
ly acclimatised, as {with this seed I never fail, 
and now take care to keep plenty in reserve. 
Having been brought up by old Indians, I 
learned to delight in the fresh corn ‘‘cobs,” 
The seed should be sown in the beginning of 
May, in the ‘open ground, on highly manured 
ridges. A quantity should also be sown in a 
box under glass, so that there may be a supply 
from which to prick out plants to fill up vacan- 
cies in the rows. The plants, when they begin 
to grow vigorously, should be slightly earthed 
up, and when coming into flower should be in 
some way supported by strings or stakes. As 
soon as the female trusses appear to be fecund- 
ated, and turn slightly brown, I cut off the 
flower. I never trust anyone to gather the 
‘‘cobs,” as there is a critical moment when 
they are fit for the cook, anda day or two too 
soon or too late is fatal. To send them up to 
table, boil them in milk for an hour; then 
‘‘proil ” them, basting with cold butter and lots 
of pepper. Be regardless of appearances, knead- 
ing them between the fingers, and a more deli- 
cious dish is never put upon the breakfast table. 
—FREDERIC FANE, 


Vegetables in Succession.—Inkeeping 
up a regular supply of vegetables there are two 
matters especially important ; the first is to sow 
or plant the right kinds at the proper seasons for 
succession, and the second is to sow or plant just 
the right quantities. For instance, in the case 
of Cauliflowers, Lettuce, or any other crop that 
is apt to bolt prematurely, or, at any rate, is 
much influenced by the seasons, sowing little 
and often should be the rule, at the same time 
taking advantage of the various aspects of the 
garden to suit the different crops to the varying 
seasons. There is no doubt that the majority of 
kitehen gardens are too much shaded and 
sheltered by fruit trees. The best vegetables 
are invariably produced in the large open spaces 
where the air can freely circulate amongst them. 
A warm sunny spot under a south wall isa very 
desirable place for early crops, but the wants in 
this way are small in comparison with the re- 
quirements of the whole year. In a maggot- 
fested garden there should be no main crop of 
Carrots, but, instead, a regular succession of 
sowing monthly from the forced crops under 
glass in January till the last sowing of Early 
Nantes to stand the winter in the border in the 
first week in August, and which can be sheltered 
in very severe weather with a sprinkling of dry, 
loose litter. Good sweet young Carrots can be 
had all the year round in this way without 
taking up more land or costing more than if the 
main-crop sowing had been relied on for a good 
part of the year’s supply; and even wherea 
clean crop free from maggots can be grown, the 
old roots lose flavour before the young forced 
crop comes in, and the plan of sowing small 
successional crops will be found more satisfactory. 
In a less degree the same remarks apply to 
Onions. Where the maggots are troublesome 
the autumn-sown crops generally escape their 
attacks, and this fact should lead us, if we have 
any doubt of our soil, to sow at least a good 
half of the year’s supply at that season, A 
rough plan of the kitchen garden is a great 
advantage in working out the season’s work; it 
should be drawn to scale, and the crops now 
occupying the ground marked on it. The more 
a subject is thought over the easier and simpler 
it becomes, and if a thing is often present in the 
mind fresh lights are constantly breaking in upon 
us, and I suppose no one is so perfect in any- 
thing as to escape the necessity for wishing or 
trying to improve.—H. R. 


Savoys.—Where bulk rather than quality 
is the object sought, sow Drumhead early in 
March, and plant out in June in drills, 2 ft. 
apart and 20 in. in the rows. But for garden 
culture, where delicacy of flavour is appre- 
ciated, plant the smaller kinds, such as the 
Dwarf Ulm, Marcellan, and King Koffee. The 
latter is a delicious vegetable, very tender, and 
less. coarse in texture than the larger kinds ; 
although small, it may be planted so much 


I have seen it | closer together, that after all it will be found to 
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be a profitable crop. Sow in March, April, or 
May, according to the time the crop may be re- 
quired ; and it isa really good plan to sow a 
few seeds in each month, and put out a few 
plants at intervals in any convenient spot from 
May to August. Planted in rows 1 ft. apart 
and 9 in, in the rows will be ample space 
between. 


Winter Salad Plants.—Witloof is 
highly appreciated with me for salad. We 


took the roots up in October, and they were 
treated the same as Carrots. When put into 
the Mushroom house the tops soon blanch, and 
when mixed with Endive make a good salad ; 
nor are they to be despised when cooked like 
Seakale and used as a vegetable. The Improved 
Round-leaved Endive has proved the best with 
us; blanched out-of-doors under small Seakale 
pots, or placed in boxes in the Mushroom house 
for a few days, a good salad may in this way Le 
had by all, even where glass is limited.—J. A. 








PASSION-FLOWERS. 


THESE, on account of their singular beauty and 
the associations connected with them, are popu- 
lar plants with most people. Passiflora cerulea, 
the hardiest and best known, is a pretty variety 
which grows and flowers freely on open walls, 
and in favourable situations ripens its fruit. « 1t 
does well between the gables of two lean-to glass 
houses, for example, or on the sheltered end of 
a cottage with a fire behind it. It likes a mode- 
rately light, rich, loamy soil, and if the roots 
be enclosed on all sides with slates or flags, and 
not allowed to get down too deeply, they will 
be much more favourably situated as regards 
temperature, watering, and general culture than 





Spray of the Hardy Passion Flower (Passiflora coerulea) 


they otherwise would be. How to train it is a 
consideration, and the simplest plan is the best. 
It is a mistake to nail the shoots up or across 
the wall, asis usually done. If the wall be not 
very high, lead the main limb up to the top 
direct at the beginning, and then along the top 
just under the coping. Most likely it will 
throw out side shoots as it grows; but if not in 
sufficient number, occasional pinching will 
make it break more freely. The shoots should 
simply be allowed to hang down on the face of 
the wall without tying of any kind, and a very 
graceful drapery they will make, either with or 
without flowers, but flowers are sure to be pro- 
duced in quantity. The extension system of 
training is the best in the case of Passiou- 
flowers. We have seen a lofty-fronted glass 
structure, 70 ft. long, draped from end to end 
with them in the manner just described, the 
shoots being allowed to fall 9 in. apart. Two 
plants furnished the whole, one being planted 
out at each end. 

The culture of greenhouse varieties is pretty 
much the same as for the hardier kinds. In all 
cases it is well to confine the roots in a stone 
box, from'2 ft. to 4 ft. wide, according to the 
area which the plant has to cover. If practic- 
able, train also in the same way. Take the 
shoots along the roof in a methodical manner, 
but let their extremities hang down here and 
there in order to bring their flowers within 
reach, and to give the plant a natural aspect. 
If the roots be well drained, water freely and 
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otten, as they soon fill a large box, and get as 
matted as ina flower pot. Top-dress, too, an- 
nually or periodically with rich soil, and ad- 
ditional root-room will never be required. I 
once had a plant of P. edulis which bore a heavy 
crop annually for many years, the roots all the 
while being confined to a box 20 in. square. 
Durirg the growing season the knife must be 
used freely in order to remove entirely the 
shoots where they are too crowded ; and when 
the plant ceases to grow and flower as winter 
approaches, it should be pruned well back to 
the old wood. 

Stove varieties, such as P. Buonapartia and 
quadrangularis, may be treated the same as the 
greenhouse sorts when grown for the sake of 
their flowers, but if fruit be the object, more 
careful and slightly altered treatment is neces- 
sary. P. quadrangularis and P. edulis are the 
two kinds that are most esteemed for their fruit. 
The first is the large and now pretty well- 
known Granadilla, and the second has fruit 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg, purplish coloured 
and the more ornamental ,of the two, but 
both form an agreeable addition to the dessert. 
I have had fifty or more half-pound fruits on a 
plant of the Granadilla which was struck from a 
cutting the previous autumn. Cuttings of the 
young points should be struck in summer or 
autumn, and early in February they should be 
planted out in a 20-in. pot or tub, in a 
good compost of loam, leaf-mould, and ma- 
uure, and plunged permanently in a bottom- 
heat of 85° or 90°. As the shoots grow rapidly, 
they must be prevented from becoming entan- 
gled, and be trained within 1 ft. of the glass, 
and never stopped on any account, If they get 





Spray of the Water Lemon (Passiflora laurifolia.) 


crowded, remove some of the shoots entirely, 
but allow those left to grow on uninterruptedly. 
About midsummer flowers will be produced to- 
wards the extremities of the shoots, and they 
will continue to appear afterwards at almost 
every joint ; as they expand daily, they must 
be fertilised with a camel’s-hair brush, or they 
will not set. Maintain a moist and high tem- 
perature throughout the growing season ; 75° 
by night and 90° with sun-heat will suit them 
well. When the fruit begins to change colour, 
diminish the moisture a little, but at all times 
keep all the supply at the root, for the abundant 
foliage makes a great demand upon the roots, 
and if water be not supplied in abundance the 
fruit will drop, especially in the early stages of 
its development. About November, when it is 
all gathered, prune the shoots hard back, and 
keep the plants still, but moist at the root, all 
the winter. 

Almost all the varieties are subject to red 
spider and mealy bug; but generous culture and 
@ vigorous application of the syringe will gener- 
ally keep both these pests in subjection, The 





best stove kinds are P. amabilis, Beloti, ker- 
mesina, edulis, princeps, quadrangularis, and 
Buonapartia; the greenhouse sorts consist of 
Innesi, Impératrice Eugénie, racemosa, ccerulea, 
and Campbelli. PP. laurifolia, which we now 
figure, bearssweet-scented red and violet flowers. 
The fruit, which is yellow, is lemon-shaped, and 
about the size of a hen’s egg. It is sometimes 
called the Water Lemon. S. 
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Early Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissiti- 
flora) for Pot Culture.—The value of this 
charming little Forget-me-not is much enhanced 
when it is brought into bloom some weeks earlier 
than it flowers naturally in the open air. Our 
springs are not always kind to this little plant, 
for just at the time when it is coming to cheer us 
with its profusion of bright blue flowers, its 
progress is rudely stopped by frost, biting winds, 
or ungenial weather of some kind, It may be 
had, though, and early inthe year in all its charm- 
ing freshness of leatage and beauty of bloom 
with but a slight amount of labour to the 
grower. All that it needs is just sufficient pro- 
tection during the winter to ward off extremes 
of weather. What injures this Forget-me-not 
is alternations of freezing and thawing, snow 
fillizg up the crown, partially melting, and then 
congealing into a solid mass of ice, The com- 
paratively tender tissues of the flowering stems 
give way under such a severe trial, and blanks 
and discoloured leafage occur where verdure 
and floral beauty should reign, There is no 
more lovely little plant than this for the embel- 
lishment of the conservatory in early spring ; 
it equals,, or even surpasses, the Lobelia in 
effect, for the blue of the flowers is lovely in 
the extreme, and is never seen to so great ad- 
vantage as when in intimate association with 
other shades of colour. Sow early in the summer, 
grow along freely, pot up in autumn, and pro- 
tect against severe weather, and you will have 
in early spring floral gems of the first water and 
such as will not be misplaced wherever and 
whenever employed.—J. CORNHILL. 


EHupatorium odoratissimum.—tThis 
is a very useful plant for winter blooming. _ It 
is invaluable for the cool conservatory, and is 
especially suitable where means are limited. We 
have a number of large bushes of it standing in 
a house where the frost has only just been kept 
out quite white with large panicles of flowers, 
and they have been in this condition for the 
last six weeks, and will continue so for a long 
time yet, and after the first bloom is over, if the 
ends of the shoots are cut off, a new crop of 
flowers will be produced, The plants to which 
I am referring were old ones cut hard back last 
June, planted out in an open sunny border, 
lifted and potted in September, placed on the 
north side of a fence to get established a little, 
and housed before sharp frost was expected. 
Cuttings struck in spring and planted out will 
make good-sized bushes in one season, but do 
not, of course, make such dense, well-furnished 
specimens as older plants that have been well 
pruned in and planted out about June,— 
E. R. 


Heliotropes in Winter.—When the 
stock of Heliotropes is propagated for bedding 
in spring, a few dozen of the most vigorous 
plants should be selected, and grown on specially 
tor winter flowering. They should not be allowed 
to starve in small pots, but should be shifted 
into larger pots before they receive any check, 
and as soon as all danger from frost is over they 
should be plunged in a bed of cold ashes up to 
the rims of the pots in the open air, All shoots 
should be pinched back, to induce a bushy habit, 
and by so doing flowers will not be permitted to 
form. The bed should occupy an open situation, 
and the plants must stand far enough apart in- 
dividually to permit of a free circulation of air, 
and so insure robust, short-jointed growth. 
Such plants when placed on a shelf in a warm in- 
termediate or forcing house in winter will pro- 














duce a large number of flowers for cutting from 
October to February or March. Good little 
bushes may be had in 5-in. pots, but the strong- 
est will require a sizelarger. Plunging the pots 
in summer will save watering, and prevent the 
hot sun acting so forcibly on the roots at the 
sides of the pots, from which cause plants that 
are standing far apart with their pots unprotec- 
ted sometimes lose their leaves. A few of the 
most vigorous may, if desired, be trained as 





standards, with stems 12 in. or so long. By at- 
tention to pinching good bushy plants may be 
had in one season. The dark purple-flowered 
varieties are the best for winter blooming, as the 
pale-coloured flowers become still paler in brisk 
heat, but the dark varieties still retain a delight- 
ful tint of purple. Heliotrope flowers may also 
be had in abundance in winter from old plants 
planted out and trained against a wall in a 
warm, light house—indeed, that is the best plan 
to adopt if the flowers are wanted in quantity 
The plants should be pruned well back about the 
end of August, ora little earlier or later, accord- 
ing to the time the flowers are required. The 
syringe should be used freely, to induce a free 
and vigorous break; but when once the shoots 
have fairly broken into growth less syringing 
will be required, as this, as autumn approaches, 
only tends to promote weak growth. After a 
good break has been secured, the size and 
number or the trusses of flowers will be in pro- 
portion to the direct light that reaches the 
plants, accompanied, as it should be, by a cor- 
responding amount of heat.—R. A. 


Highclere Pink.—This is one of the best 
rich crimson-scarlet Pinks we have for borders. 
It keeps long in bloom, and it is equally good 
for forcing as for outdoor decoration. Some 
plants of it struck last spring arejust now coming 
into bloom, and promise to produce flowers in 
abundance.—J. C. F. 


Ficus radicans.—This makes an excel- 
lent plant for baskets, or, when grown in pots, 
it is very useful and effective for draping the 
path walls of plant-houses. It grows rapidly, 
and will withstand a great amount of rough 
usage, and is therefore well adapted for room 
decoration. It isa plant not very commonly 
met with, but it is largely grown by a few nur- 
serymen near London, who carry out indoor 
decoration on an extensive scale. 


Double-flowered Plum (Prunus sinen- 
sis fl.-pl.).—Amongst winter-flowering conser- 
vatory plants one of the prettiest at present is 
this double white Prunus, and it is a plant that 
requires but little heat to bring it into flower. 
Every shoot of last season’s growth is now laden 
with most beautiful pearly white double flowers, 
and they remain in good condition for a con- 
siderable time in a cool conservatory tempera- 
ture. I find this, Deutzia gracilis, and Spirzea 
japonica to be most useful for mixing with 
brightly-coloured Azaleas and Dutch bulbs now 
coming freely into bloom.—J. G. L. 


How I Grow Tuberoses.—tThe fragrance 
of the flowers of these is not surpassed even by 
that of the Gardenia ; indeed, it is much more 
agreeable, as Tuberoseshave not that sickly odour 
about them which the Gardenia gives off when one 
comes too near it. (Besides, the flowers are 
quite as beautiful, last longer, and can be used 
for similar purposes, and last, but not least, the 
plants are easily grown, and are not troubled 
with insects. The imported roots are the best, 
and should be potted as soon as possible, at least 
for early work. A noteworthy authority on the 
subject recommends the plants to be plunged 
in strong bottom heat as soon as potted, and 
afterwards grown on in cooler quarters, but 
they do quite as well if started gently and 
pushed on leisurely. One lot was potted last 
year in February, rather late in the month, and 
started in an intermediate house, but the pots 
were not plunged. The plants started into 
growth sooner than was expected, and to pre- 
vent the leaves and stems from becoming soft 
and lanky they were moved into another house, 
where they got plenty of light and air anda 
place for themselves, and throughout the sum- 
mer and part of the autumn no artificial heat 
given, but the house was kept warmer than a 
greenhouse. They made robust growth, but 
very tall stems, and did not flower till August, 
and they continued to produce flowers for about 
three months, Later in the autumn a little heat 
was given to assist the development of the 
flowers. As it was just the season we need 
such flowers, most single flowers were cut every 
day, and a number of the plants were placed in 
the conservatory to give fragrance to the house. 
The Tuberose is best grown in single plants to a 
pot, and 6-in. pots are a suitable size. A com- 
post 'conaisting of three parts loam, one part 
peat and sand, and a little well-rotted manure 
will suit well. Good drainage, but not too much 
of it, should be afforded, and during growth 
plenty of water should be given,—W. 
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SHOW AND FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 


Tue varieties of Pelargonium best adapted for 
the requirements of the grower for profit and 
decorative purposes, whose principal object is to 
have plants that will produce large quantities of 
bloom, and that will be as much as possible con- 
tinually in that condition—in fact, kinds that 
may be had in flower at almost any period of the 
year, are very different from the kinds grown 
expressly for exhibition. They must be robust, 
and have flowers of brilliant and striking colours 
and large in the trusses, with individual flowers 
of good substance. The form of the blossom is 
not so much considered as it is in the case of 
florists’ kinds strictly so called, but many of 
these are truly beautiful, and almost equal in 
form to that of the so-called florists’ kinds. 
In many private gardens there is to be found 
a greenhouse that could be devoted with 
the greatest advantage to the culture of these 
truly useful and really beautiful plants, and I 
would recommend intending growers of them to 
visit Covent Garden in the spring in order to 
make a selection of the best and most striking 
kinds, This is the best way by far of forming 
a collection, as one sees what one is buying in 
its true character, and thus mistakes are less 
likely to be made, and time, which often is 
wasted in cultivating an 
indifferent selection, is 
saved. The little addi- 
tional money expended 
in purchasing the best 
kinds to be obtained in 
the first instance is 
in the end the truest 
economy. When the 
plants are bought, the 
grower will furnish the 
names of the sorts, 
which can be cheaply 
packed in common 
Orange boxes. The 
latter are easily pro- 
cured in the market, 
and very largely they 
are used for such a 
purpose. Place the 
pots closely and tight- 
ly together, and they 
will travel any distance 
in safety ; they do not 
require any covering, 
provided, of course, it is 
not frosty. Almost all 
the pot plants that go 
from Covent Garden to 
the large northern towns 
of England are des- 
patched in this simple 
and expeditious manner. 
As soon as the plants 
have reached their 
future home, cut them 
down and begin propaga- 
ting them at once, as these 
kinds—unlike the sorts 
grown for purposes of exhibition—are best struck 
as soon as possible in the season, and in a soft, 
green state; thus treated, they will always be 
vigorous and clothed with healthy foliage to the 
pots. This matter of early propagation is indeed 
absolutely essential, because the plants are re- 
quired to be perfect little specimens the follow- 
ing spring. It will therefore be obvious that 
there is no time to be lost. When the cuttings 
are made in the usual manner, about four or five 
may be inserted in some good sandy soil round 
the edges of a large 3-in. pot. I have found 
this plan better than larger pots filled with cut- 
tings, as when crowded, at the time of potting off 
the majority of the roots get broken and the 
young plants receive a severe check ; whereas in 
the smaller pot and round the outside the roots 
can be easily preserved, and the young stock 
receives no check. Use pots that are per- 
fectly clean, otherwise when you wish to 
repot your plants you cannot do so with- 
out injuring the roots, which adhere to the 
sides of the dirty pot. Place the cuttings when 
inserted in a house near the glass, sprinkle them 
with water, and shade them if the weather is 
bright, as green cuttings should not be allowed 
to tlag. Look sharply for green fly, remove 
decaying foliage, and the cuttings will soon 
strike root, and be ready to be placed singly in 
small 2-in, pots, 


Show 








Treatment after Potting.—As soon as 
the newly-potted plants have taken hold of the 
fresh soil they must receive their final pinching 
in, and be encouraged to grow in every way, 
treating later stock in a precisely similar manner. 
Be sure not to overcrowd. The temperature 
should be about 50° minimum, with ventilation 
night and day. During the dull winter months 
avoid as much as possible wetting the foliage 
when watering, and only give water when the 
plants are dry, and then a thorough soaking 
should be administered. Nothing can be worse 
for plants of all kinds than homeopathic doses 
of water thus given. The surface of the soil 
often appears moist when in reality the roots 
beneath are suffering from drought. Be careful, 
therefore, that this important operation is at all 
times properly performed. By January the 
earliest plants will be fast pushing up their 
flower-buds, and will require tying out toa few 
neat stakes, of which, however, as few should be 
used as possible, consistent with a due regard to 
the form of the plant and prevention from 
breakage. Use liquid manure freely. Let the 
temperature increase 5° or 10°, according to the 
state of the weather, taking every possible ad- 
vantage of sun-heat; thoroughly cleanse the 
foliage (of which at all times the greatest care 
must be taken) by the free use of the syringe and 
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and French Spotted Pelargoniums. 


plenty of clear rain-water, and also fumigate 
frequently with Tobacco, in order to kill that 
bitterest insect foe with which Pelargoniums 
have to contend against, viz., green fly. As the 
plants approach the blooming stage, provision 
should be made for shading them when necessary, 
and, of course, for the exclusion of bees. When 
the month of March has set in, the grower, 
if all has gone well, will be in possession of a 
house full of about as useful and beautiful plants 
as can well be imagined. 

The Fancy Pelargonium requires in all 
its management treatment similar to that of the 
large-flowered kinds, with this exception, that, 
being naturally more feeble in constitution, it 
requires arather lighter soil to grow in and more 
warmth. They require also special care in 
watering ; if once this is overdone death is the 
inevitable result, The fancy Pelargonium thrives 
remarkably well when grafted on strong-growing 
stocks of the large-flowered varieties, 


Best Description of House.—The best 
structure for their growth is a low, well-venti- 
lated, well-heated, span-roofed greenhouse, 
with a path down the centre, and stages or beds 
of a convenient width on either side, Do not 
have the shelves too wide ; nothing is gained by 
that, as, of course, the easier the plants can be 
reached in order to clear them of dead foliage, 





or to tie and water them, the better and more 














expeditiously can these operations be performed. 
Keep them a little close for a few days after 
potting, and see that they are thoroughly soaked 
with water at first. When established, give 
them all the air and light available, and of course 
as the summer weather sets in no artificial 
heat will be needed. Pinch out the points of 
the shoots to induce a dwarf bushy habit, and 
shift into a size larger pot as soon as convenient, 
Some place their stock of young Pelargoniums 
out-of-doors in summer, but with this plan I do 
not agree, as the foliage becomes rusty, and in 
a great many cases the foundation of a bad at- 
tack of spot is laid. Therefore, keep them 
under glass, and allow them all the ventilation 
possible, andnoshading. A good plan by which 
the excessive use of the watering-pot may be 
avoided in very hot weather is to cover the 
stages with old mats, and place on them about 
2 in, in thickness of coal ashes or Cocoa-nut 
refuse. Upon this set the pots, and the plants 
will be greatly benefited thereby. By the end 
of August, the plants for blooming in the month 
of March should be in their flowering pots, 5-in. 
or 6-in. ones—not larger. Use rather heavy 
loam for them, and not much decayed manure 
and sand. When such small pots are employed 
the soil cannot well have too much substan ce in 
it, and it must not be pressed down too firmly 
Pieces of soft red bricks—a material to which 
the roots are very partial—make good drainage, 
and as brick isa naturally cool substance and 
retains moisture, it is very beneficial to the 
plant at atime when they most want such as- 
sistance, Therefore use for drainage broken 
bricks in preference to the ordinary potsherds, 
The remaining portion of the stock may be re- 
potted, say in September for blooming in April, 
in October for May, and immediately after 
Christmas for flowering late in June and July. 
In this way a good fresh supply of plants will 
always be available for decorative purposes. 
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LAW RELATING TO GREENHOUSES. 


I seE this subject is again to the fore. 
Previous communications have escaped me 
but I observe that ‘‘P. G. C.” argues for green 
houses being included in the ‘‘ buildings’ 
of the Metropolitan Building Act. As you 
may remember, this question came before the 
courts some time ago in the case in which I was 
defendant—Turner v. Norris—and I thought 
that the position of greenhouses had been 
definitely set at rest, in the contrary sense to 
that for which your correspondent ‘‘P. G. C.” 
argues. This, however, does not seem to be the 
case, and by your permission I will recapitulate 
the salient features of my case, which may 
again perhaps altogether settle this debateable 
subject. 

I built my greenhouse the width of my garden 
17 ft. and 4ft. deep by 17 ft. high. It was 
built so as to be a tenant’s fixture—i.e., without 
being fixed to the wall, although fitting thereto 
closely; the front of the house was of plain 
panels about 3 ft. high, and from that height 
and above the walls, 34 ft. high, all round and 
at top was glass work. I had a stove in the 
house into an iron pipe flue. I had intended to 
board over the walls within the greenhouse, but 
at the time of the action this had not been 
done; hence the descriptions of the surveyor 
to be after-mentioned. The district surveyor 
came down upon me first on one and then on a 
second act, with the command to re-build the 
house with 9-in. brick walls, certain foundations 
and several other injunctions (I quote from 
memory), but in particular a slate roof (!!). 
Having had 40 years’ experience of house 
property, I gave this man’s instructions that 
attention which they deserved. 

After certain delay the surveyor summoned 
me before the Clerkenwell Police Court, in the 
summons describing my greenhouse as having, 
beside wood and glass, &c., certain brick panels 
(alluding to the walls of the garden which I had 
not yet covered in). There were also references 
to the stove and parts in the Act relating to 
all were indicated. I employed an able 
solicitor, Mr. Ricketts, whosuccessfuily carried 
the case through, grounding his case on the 
clause relating to exempted buildings, among 
which ‘‘ greenhouses, party walls,” &c., &c., 
are mentioned. The judge having been satis- 
fied that the house was solely for the keeping 
and rearing of plants, decided that it was 
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exempt. The surveyor strove for the ‘flue 
and chimney clause,” but the judge decided 
that only had reference to dwelling houses. 
We gained the day completely. The judge 
described the prescription of a ‘slate roof” 
for a greenhouse as absurd. The injunction 
about 9-in. walls, &c., the judge said related 
only to dwelling houses. 
which the surveyor sought to make a ‘‘dam- 
ning clause” were covered by the surveyor’s 
own confession that they were party walls; 
and moreover ‘' party walls” also were exemp- 
tions of the Act. We won the victory for the 
exemption of greenhouses at the cost of 30s., 
our own costs only—just 30s. fine for the 
incompetency of a public servant. 


Mr. Ricketts declared my case was the first 
of its kind and would form the precedent forfuture 
cases, Therefore it will be of importance for 
anyone in future troubled with any of these 
functionaries to communicate or refer their legal 
adviser to this gentlemen as to the case. One 
or two remarks may be madeon the foregoing: 
Ist, greenhouses are exempt ; 2nd, greenhouse 
stoves and heating apparatus, flues, &c., are also 
exempt. Then remains the question of 
nearness to other buildings qualifying the 
above. The limits of distance are men- 
tioned in the Act—JIst, a greenhouse 
flue leaning against a dwelling house might be 
objectionable (see limits of distance) ; 2nd, a 
greenhouse of an abnormal size might fail under 
some section as to safe building. (See limits of 
size). It being always understood that these 
Acts are enacted to safeguard life and limb 
from fire or insecure structures, not to afford 
sport for certain officials, and the limits and 
bounds of these can be readily judged by any 
ordinary individual. F. Norris. 





THE OOMING WEEK’S WORE 


Rxtracts from a Garden Diary, 


February 14.—Digging land for Cabbages and Cauli- 
flowers. Sowing Sweet Peas. Sowing Fulmer’s French 
Beans in pots in heat. Sowing Radishes out-of-dcors, 
Sowing Radishes in frames planted with sprouted Pota- 
toes. Sowing Onions and Leeks, Potting off plants of 
Oxalis ; also Chrysanthemums, and placing them in cold 
pits. Shifting a few Ten-week Stocks into 6-in. pots. 
Pricking off Viola cornuta ; also spring-sown Cauliflowers 
in frame. Putting in cuttings of Bouvardias Fuchsias 
scented Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and Draceenas, Getting 
baskets for conservatory planted with Nemophila, 
Saponaria, Musk, and Creeping Jenny. Planting Globe 
Artichokes for autumn bearing. Putting up wall tree 
protections. Manuring Rose garden beds; also Globe 
Artichokes. Pruning espalier Apple trees. Cleaning 
Violet and Asparagus beds. : 

Feb. 15. —Potting bulbs of Lilium auratum and 
plunging them in sand outside ;.also autumn-struck Ver- 
benas and Dielytras for next year’s forcing. Prickine off 
Capsicums. Putting in cuttings of Manglesi and Christine 
Pelargoniums; also some scented Verbenas and Helio- 
tropes. Planting Potatoes under the protection of a 
south wall. Putting Artemisias out-of-doors, Boxing 
Ageratums and putting them into Vinery. Putting 
young Mignonette on sunny side of pits, Examining 
Rose-tree ties and re-staking them where necessary. z 

Feb. 16.—Digging in manure amongst Gooseberry 
trees. Manuring Strawberries, Top-dressing Calceo- 
larias wiih a good layer of cow manure; also Peach trees 
Apricots, Pears, and autumn Raspberries. Puttine soil 
consisting of four parts loam and two leaf-soil into 
Cucumber pit. Hoeing among young crops. 

Feb 1'7.—Cleaning walks. Slightly increasing atmos- 
pheric moisture in Orchid houses. Sowing Parsnips ; 
also Radishes under the protection of a wall and netting 
them. Potting off Petunias and placing them in Peach 
house ; also Lobelias, Adiantums after division, Gazanias 
and Achimenes. Pricking out more Lobelias Celery, 
and Cauliflowers, the latter in a two-light box. ” 4 

Feb. 18.—Sowing London White Cos and Malta Drum- 
head Lettuces ; also Champion of England and Veitch’s 
Perfection Peas, Broad Windsor Beans, Spinach Dutch 
Forcing and Early Horn Carrots on south border and 
Early Dutch Turnips. Shifting Golden Chain Pelar- 
goniums into 6-in. and 8-in. pots, putting three or four 
plants into a pot, in order to make large plants, and 
placing them in-heat on Vinery shelves. Potting Helio- 
tropes. Filling all spare cases with Cauliflower plants 
Planting Jerusalem Artichokes. Preparing a pit for first 
Melons. Making ready cradles for the protection of 
tender bedding plants. Starting third Peach house at 
55° by nicht. ‘ 

Feb. 19.—Potting last autumn-struck 
3-in. pots for early flowering. 
Cucumber plants in case of accident. 
scarlet Pelargoniums 
orchard, 


Fuchsias into 

Potting spare 
} Shaking out old 
‘gon and re-potting them, Manuring 
Clipping Ivy on walis, 4 


Glasshouses. 


Orchids.—The potting of these should now 
be pushed forward. As a rule the best time to 
disturb them is when they are commencine to 
make new growth; and any plants of Cattleya, 


Odontoglossum, Miltonia, &c., that are in this 
state should receive a shift at once. The soil 
most suitable for the greater number of species 
is two parts sound fibrous peat and one part 
Sphagnum Moss, with a liberal addition of 
charcoal. A soil of this description, in which 
peat forms the principal part, will be found 


Spkagnum, which quickly decays, except on the 
surface, and it does not contain sufficient 
nourishment to produce fine spikes of bloom. 
In potting Odontoglossums, keep the plants 
well elevated above the rim of the pot. The 
advantage of this will be found when the plants 
require repotting, as the greater part of the 
roots will be in the cone of soil above the rim, 
and can be washed clear of the old material 
without doing them much damage. These 
generally require repotting oftener than most 
Orchids, as in every stage of growth a plentiful 
supply of moisture at the root must be given, 
which has a tendency to produce speedy decay 
in the material about their roots. Cattleyas 
should be potted level with the rim of the pots, 
and they should have about 2 in. of compost 
placed under them. When potted in this way 
the rhizomes are kept from getting twisted in 
the way they do when the plants are potted on 
a convex surface, and they can be moved into 
pots a size larger without disturbing the roots 
when potted level; by knocking off the rim of 
the old pot and boring a few holes in the side 
they can be transferred to a new pot without 
the slightest check. The shadings should now 
be put in order, and any not likely to last 
through the season should be replaced by new 
material, 

Stove Plants.—Where the different soils 
have been properly aérated, the potting should 
now be commenced in earnest, Epiphyllums 
done flowering should receive a slight pruning, 


which will induce them to break freely. Any 


plants of Eucharis that have recently bloomed, 
and which have overstocked their pots with 
bulbs, should now be shaken out and the bulbs 
separated, These should be repotted into good- 
sized pots, placing eight or ten bulbs in each 
pot, and the pots should be plunged in a mode- 
rate bottom-heat, which will materially assist 
in giving them a good start. Gloxinias, 
Achimenes, Caladiums, and Gesneras should 
now be started. As soon as the Gesneras begin 
to develop their foliage they should be removed 
to a shelf or pit, where they can be kept free 
from being syringed overhead, as this quickly 
disfigures their foliage. One of the most 
useful spring-flowering stove plants is Glonera 
jasminiflora. This is now showing its trusses 
of bloom, and will be assisted with a little 
clear soot water. 


Ferns.—The stronger-growing kinds should 
now be taken in hand for repotting and propa- 
gation if more stock is required. Varieties 
having creeping rhizomes can now be parted with 
safety, and a large stock may quickly be worked 
up. The Gleichenias will require the greatest 
care in parting them, as it is useless to cut them 
up in small pieces and expect to establish them. 
In propagating these the best plan is to place a 
few pots round an established plant, and on 
these the rhizomes can be pegged till established, 
Seedlings make the best plants, but spores are 
not so free in germinating as those of most kinds 
of Ferns. Those who desire to raise Gleiche- 
nias from spores should sow them on nodules of 
clay, and not submit the seed-pan to more 
than an intermediate temperature. I have seen 
many seedlings of G. Spelunce, G. hecistophylla, 
and G. dicarpa raised in this way. The old 
fronds will now begin to discolour, and must be 
gradually removed as young ones develop. The 
temperarure of Ferneries may now be slightly 
raised, and more moisture maintained in the 
atmosphere, 


Greenhouse Plants.—Autumn-blooming 
kinds of greenhouse plants, such as Cassia, 
Witsenia, Habrothamnus, Ophiopogon, &c., 
should be got into free growth as early in the 
Season as possible. These should now receive 
liberal shifts, and be placed in the warmest posi- 
tions in the house. Cytisuses, Coronillas, and 
Correas going out of flower should now be 
trimmed into shape, and should receive a 
thorough cleansing with the syringe. The 
different varieties of Agave, Yucca, Dracena, 
and other fine-foliaged plants should be placed 
in favourable positions for their development. 


Aspidistra lurida variegata should now be 
divided ; it is one of the most useful room plants 
grown, as it stands dust and dry atmosphere 
better than most plants. Another sowing of 
Mignonette and other annuals may now be made, 
including among the lattter Centaurea C yanus 
minor, which will yield a large quanuty of 


The brick panels of | much more lasting than one composed chiefly of | flowers early in the summer. 


Flower Garden. 


Pansies and Violas make beautiful beds either 
in distinct colours or mixed, and in the latter 
case if seeds are sown at once they will produce 
good plants for a late.display. Both Pansies 
and Violas delight in a moist, rich deep soil, 
cow or sheep manure being especially suitable 
for them, and when liberally supplied with 
proper food, few plants make a display for so 
lengthened a period as they do. Carnations, 
Picotees, Cloves, and Pinks also make beautiful 
bed or border plants, and Pinks, when well 
established, make excellent edging plants even 
without bloom, as their leaves are of a pleasing 
tint when seen in a mass. 

Delphiniums, such as D. formosum, make 
striking beds and backgrounds for mixed borders, 
and the Columbines, such as Aquilegia cerulea, 
are likewise extremely, attractive as well as 
useful for furnishing cut flowers. The mixed 
or herbaceous border is a useful addition to any 
flower garden, providing as it does a home for 
plants that do not conform to training, and if 
judiciously planted always contains something 
that is interesting. Such borders should now 
be re-arranged, dividing the plants that are get- 
ting too large, and filling up vacancies with new 
varieties, Plant Lilies and Gladioli in any 
vacantspaces between Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
or Azaleas, for, as these shrubs flower early in 
the season, they are comparatively bare and un- 
interesting in autumn, unless provision is made 
to supply floral beauty by means of the bulbs 
just named. Lilium auratum and similar 
varieties, and Gladioli of various kinds are 
quite at home in such positions ; in fact, the 
shelter afforded them in their early stages of 
growth more than compensates for any over- 
crowding at the root to which they may be sub- 
jected, as they both flourish under similar con- 
ditions, and the bulbs will yield a fine display 
of flowers in autumn, which, when backed by 
the deep green foliage of the Rhododendrons, 
well repay the small amount of labour necessary 
to carry this useful branch of gardening into 
effect. 


Auriculas.—Now that the weather has 
changed, the surface dressing of these plants 
should be seen to without delay. It will be 
necessary to see that the glass is kept clean ; 
mats or other coverings become dirty, and so 
does the glass. When air is admitted, tilt the 
lights on the side opposite that from which the 
wind is klowing; after the plants start into 
growth they are injuired by cold winds blowing 
directly upon them, See that all plants that 
have become dry at the roots during the winter 
have a thorough soaking of water, and after this 
they must not be allewed to become very dry. 
In every collection there will be a number of 
small plants ; these must be repotted when the 
larger specimens are surface dressed. They 
ought not to have a large shift ; it is much easier 
to err on the side of over than under potting, 
The offsets ought also to be removed when the 
plants are surface dressed. Pot choice sorts 
singly in very small pots, and the more common 
varieties six or eight offsets in a 6-in, pot. If 
the pots are plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre 1efuse 
under a close hand-glass, they require but little 
attention, seldom needing any water. 


Carnations and Picotees.—<As soon as 
the weather permits, plants of these not yet in 
the open ground should be planted. It isa 
good plan to place 2 in. or 3 in, of good 
clayey loam over the surface, and when the 
planting is completed to surface dress with rot- 
ten stable manure. Beds that were planted in 
the autumn should be looked over, and any 
plants that are loose should be made firm by 
pressing them into the ground with the fingers. 


Gladioli.—As any of the bulbs of choice 
varieties start into growth, pot each bulb in a 
4-in. pot. In our anxiety-to obtain the beauti- 
ful varieties of G. gandavensis, many of the fine 
species and varieties that flower in May, June, 
and July are allowed to fall into comparative 





neglect, The best plan is to plant out a few 
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forced, or from seedling plants that were sown 
last year. For light soils, abundance of farm- 
yard manure is essential to the production of 
fine crowns, and for soils inclining to clay fresh 
stable litter is best. The cuttings should be in 
straight pieces of about 4 in, in length, and of a 
thickness of not less than 2 in. in circumference, 
and they should be planted with a dibber rather 
deep in lines 2 ft. apart and 1 ft. asunder in the 
row. All the summer culture they will require 
to obtain forcing crowns for next season will be 
the removal of any flower-stems that may appear 
and an occasional deep stirring of the soil. 
Prepare cuttings of Horseradish, and plant them 
exactly as directed for Seakale; if extra fine 
produce be desired, as soon as the crowns are 
visible mulch the ground all over with farmyard 
manure, and give plenty of water in dry 
weather. 

Lift all Asparagus roots intended to be forced 
this season; the remaining plantations should 
then be very lightly pointed over, in order 
to break down the winter’s mulching, and 
incorporate it with the soil. A good dressing of 
salt at this season would prove very beneficial, 
except where the soil is of a tenacious character ; 
and if applied to all such soils, it should be in 
dry weather only. Where new plantations are 
in contemplation, if the ground has not already 
been prepared, it should be done at once by 
trenching as deeply as the nature of the soil 
admits of, and working in an abundant supply 
of manure in layers between each layer of soil. 

Planting should not be done till the plants 
have pushed through the soil, which, at the 
earliest, will probably not be till April. When 
planting, the ground should be formed into 
shallow ridges, and the lines for the plants 
should be formed in the hollow, 5 ft. apart and 
2 ft. plant from plant ; they should be covered 
toa depth of 4 in., and as growth progresses 
the ridges should be gradually levelled over the 
roots. The space between the plants may to 
gome seem unreasonably great, but with the cul- 
ture here recommended such will not be found 
to be the case in the second year of growth, 
and though the practice is not to be commended, 
the space between the rows may the first sea- 
son be utilised for a crop of Lettuces or 
Radishes. In order that the ground may be 
prepared for other crops, Parsnips should now 
be dug up and layered in sand ina cool shed. 
Celery may also be dug up and heeled in thickly 
at the foot of a north wall, and the ground may 
be trenched for the main crop of Peas or Pota- 
toes. Plant out August-sown Onions, and fill 
up gaps in the autumn-planted Cabbage plots. 
In the forcing department see that supplies are 
kept up by methodically introducing fresh re- 
lays of forcing roots. Sow successional lots of 
Radishes, and Lettuces, Celery, Cauliflower, 
Coleworts, and Brussels Sprouts, if not yet 
sown, should have immediate attention, and 
any of these ready to prick out should be 
done before the roots get matted together. 
Cauliflower plants in pits and hand-lights should 
have full exposure in mild weather, and forcing 
pits containing Potatoes, Asparagus, Carrots, 
Radishes, &c., should be afforded abundance of 
air whenever the weather is favourable, 


roots of such sorts as G. Colvillei and its 
varieties, G. cardinalis, &c., in clumps in the 
herbaceous borders or in the Rhododendron 
beds along with Lilies, &c., where they can 
remain permanently, merely protected with 
leaves or Cocoa-nut fibre refuse in winter. 
Here they will continue to increase in strength 
and to throw up a larger number of spikes year 
after year. Pot the roots now, and plant out 
about the end of March or in April. 


Hollyhocks.—Continue to propagate as 
previously recommended, until stock enough has 
been obtained. Plants that have been obtained 
from cuttings last season should now be potted 
into larger pots, and this ought to be done 
before the roots have been too much confined. 
Look over the old stools in cold frames, and 
remove dead leaves, give air freely, removing 
the lights entirely on fine days. 


Pansies in Pots.—If the plants that have 
been wintered in 3-in. pots have not been re- 
potted, see to them at once, The stems are 
generally very long, and in that case they 
should be pegged down to the surface of the 
soil in the pots. We have wintered our entire 
collection in pots and boxes this year, and when 
the weather is favourable the plants will be put 
out into beds in rich well-worked soil. 


Polyanthuses.—£urface-dress those in 
pots in the same way as has been already re- 
commended in the case of Auriculas ; those in 
beds should also have a surface dressing con- 
sisting of equal parts cow manure and good 
loam free from wireworm. Cover ihe stems up 
to the point where young roots are being 
emitted. j 


Ranunculuses.—If the weather should 
continue favourable let these be planted out in 
the beds previously prepared for them. The 
surface should be level and a trifle higher than 
the alleys between. In the soil, which should 
be loose, make a drill exactly 2 in. deep, and 
plant each small tuber so that the crown is 
14 in, below the surface when the ground is 
made level. The rows should be 6 in. apart, 
and the tubers 4 in. or 5 in, asunder in the 
rows. 





































































Vegetables. 


The bare appearance of kitchen gardens and 
the prospective scarcity of vegetables will be apt 
to induce some to set about getting in crops be- 
fore the ground is in a suitable condition to re- 
ceive them; by doing this, however, nothing will 
be gained, but probably much lost. arly sow- 
ing of general crops should therefore only be 
attempted under the most favourable conditions 
as to soil and climate, but meanwhile let every 
bit of vacant ground be dug, and when dry, 
point, or roughly rake it over preparatory to 
drawing drills for seed sowing. With the ex- 
ception of a few second early Peas, Broad Beans, 
Carrots, Lettuces, and Radishes, the sowing of 
all else—no matter how favourable the weather 
may become—would be best deferred another 
fortnight ; but to relieve the pressure of work 
at seed sowing time, all transplanting operations 
may be proceeded with now as opportunity offers 
and weather permits. 

The following are some of the operations which 
it will be desirable to get off hand forthwith : 

2emove the mulching from Globe Artichokes, 
and make good blanks with offsets from the 
larger stools, after which deeply dig and manure 
the ground. If new plantations are to be made, 
deep tilth is indispensable,and the plants should 
be from 4 ft. to 6 ft. apart, according to the na- 
ture of the soil, Jerusalem Artichokes are 
amenable to much the same treatment, and the 
sooner they are planted the better. A deep 
sandy soil gives produce of the highest quality, 
and to soils of an opposite character coal ashes 
can scarcely be used too liberally in order to 
ensure clean tubers of good quality. 

Dig and manure ground for Rhubarb, and 
make good blanks ; new plantations should be 
made by planting single crowns only, and though 
the produce by the autumn will be usable, 
none should be pulled the first season, as such a 
check hinders its full development the following 
year. The roots that have been lifted for 
forcing this season, if planted early, make good 
plantations for open-air produce next year, sub- 
ject of course to the conditions before named. 
Make fresh plantations of Seakale, as cuttings 
ean be had from the plants that have been 
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TROPALOLUM SPECIOSUM. 


Ty one of your late numbers someone asked 
about the Tropzolum speciosum. It is a great 
wonder that this gem has not been more widely 
distributed, Several English friends who saw 
it with me last summer (in Ireland) lamented 
that it would not do in England, which of 
course is all rubbish, but I find that many per- 
sons have the delusion in their head that 1¢ will 
only flourish in Scotland. 

T know of no introduction of recent years 
which is so valuable. Not only is its flower 
lovely, but so are also its leaves and its habit 
of growth. The way in which it throws its 
lovely graceful garlands over every thing that 
comes near it endears it to every one who sees 
it, and I think quite excuses a little gossipping 
writing about itself and its habits, A lady 
friend of mine introduced it from Scotland into 
this neighbourhood about four years ago. Fear- 
ing that our damp climate (on which even the 
slightest frost acts with deadly severity) might 
prove too much for it, she gave it a large cone 
of turf mould over the roots, and covered the 
stems with sacking for the first two winters, 
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Now, however , she considers that it is perfectly 
hardy. I received two plants early last spring, 
and although everybody told me they would not 
do onasouth wall, I put both my plants on 
that aspect, and I am sure I was right. One 
plant ran up on wire, quite close to the wall, 
grew about 14 ft. high, bloomed abundantly, and 
has after the last desperate fortnight (with 
about 29° of trost) only loss about 4 ft. of 
its top. It has had coal ashes at its roots and a 
few sprigs of Bracken woven into the wire rouad 
the stem. The other plant was allowed to 
ramble through a Gloire de Dijon Rose, which 
Rose threw out long branches more than 3 ft. 
from the wall, all through which the Tropeolum 
rambled in the most enchanting way, but it did 
notbloomatallas freely as the plant clinging to the 
wall,and it was killed tothe ground in aslight frost 
in November, so that I am convinced a hot 
south wall is the right place for it, except in a 
very favourable climate. My neighbour (before 
referred to) tells me that now with her it grows 
and increases like a perfect weed, throwing up 
heaps of young plants all round the stools, She 
has a plant against the front wall of a green- 
house, and its ‘‘runners” have spread all through 
a Laurel hedge which runs from the greenhouse, 
draping it all like the wild Convolvulus would do. 
I intended to try it next year both on an east 
wall and a north one. I saw it in the north of 
Ireland, in County Londonderry, on a north wall, 
andit wasdoing very well, butthatwasnear thesea 
and much milder than it ishere. Itisa good plan 
to take up and pot in the autumn a lot of 
the young plants it throws up, keep them 
through the winter in a cold frame, start them in 
gentle heat in February, and then put them out 
where they are to live permanently in April, 
when they will be about 1 ft. high. My 
plants seeded freely; the seeds are most 
beautiful, exactly like lapis lazuli beads, but 
I hear that they take an immense time (more 
than a year) to germinate, so it is hardly 
worth while sowing them, as the plant is 
propagated so freely by offsets. I wish those 
readers who have tried them out-doors would 
tell us their experience of Tropeolum 
pentaphyllum and tricolorum. I read some 
time ago an article in The Yarden in which 
+t was said these two if protected in the 
winter with a slight covering were sure to 
do, and flourish and bloom during the summer 
when so treated with a luxuriance which 
would surprise those who had only seen them 
as pot plants. I have got a bulb of 
pentaphyllum, but my seedsman advised me 
not to try tricolorum, as he said it would be 
only throwing money away. Should penta- 
phyllum be put into gentle heat to cages 
y. Q. 
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Double Daisies are among the most popu- 
lar spring flowers. and in order to grow them 
successfully they should be treated as follows : 
In the month of May take the old stock roots 
up and divide into single crowns, which imme- 





Double Daisy (Bellis perennis flore-jleno). 


diately plant with a dibber, about 6 in. or 8 in. 
apart, on light, well dug, and manured land, and 
if the weather is dry one or two good soakings 
of water may be given them. They soon strike 
root, when they should be kept well hoed and 
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clear of weeds, all straggling blossoms that 
may appear being pinched off. In September 
they should be lifted and planted out when they 
are in flower; if in a sunny situation all the 
better. In this position during February, 
March, and April, they will be in perfection, 
with as much earth as possible adhering to 
their roots. There isa pretty variegated kind 
called by some the Aucuba-leaved Daisy, which 
makes a good edging for a border, and is well 
worth growing. 


Soil for Lilies.—In an answer in GARDEN- 
ING as to the proper soil for Japan Lilies, @.c., 
speciosum, auratum, and_longiflorum, it is 
stated that peat or peat and loam are the best. 
Now, although I quite agree with this for border 
cultivation, and have after some years of experi- 
ments, found it essential that each bulb should 
be well surrounded with peat and sand, though 
the soil under that may be richer if the drainage 
is good, Ihave not found peat and loam or 
loam and sand give nearly such good results 
with potted Lilies as the following : My garden 
is but a small one and without convenience for 
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We find in seedsmen’s lists about twenty 
varieties of Nemophila. Although it is probable 
that between many of these the difference is 
slight, a selection of sevenor eight kinds might, 
however, be made with advantage. To the in- 
signis class has been added an improved kind 
known as insignis grandiflora, the flowers of 
which are large and of a clear bright blue, and 
a good companion plant to this is found in 
grandiflora alba, the flowers of which are pure 
white. In this section two new and distinct hues 
of colour have been added in the forms called 
lilacina, the flowers of which are of a pleasing 
shade of lilac ; and purpurea rubra, which has 
puce-purple flowers, although a new hue in this 
family of plants. In other sections some strik- 
ing kinds have been also added, among which 
may be mentioned auriculata, a kind of crimson 
brown in colour with a white eye, and vittata, a 
velvety black margined with white. Another 
strong-growing section is that of which the type 
is maculata, a form well known for its large- 
veined and spotted flowers. The best repre- 


sentatives of it are maculata albida, which has 
white flowers blotched with purple, and m. 
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[ Phloxes, and a host of representative members of other 


families that in this windy island of ours it is absolutely 
necessary to stake in some way or other, if we would see 
them in all their beauty, and not as bedraggled, be- 
spattered, betattered objects—highly illustrative of their 
fitness for admission into the ragged brigade ! 

The reasoning power or fairness possessed by . 
anyone who invents an untrue and ridiculous 
statement for the sake of controverting it in his 
own fashion are not of a high order, Such words 
are invented for us who have always fought for 
a place for every beautiful thing (when there 
was nought but sneers, as well as now, when 
there is ample promise). But if fair rejoinder 
will not help them, inventions of the above type 
will not answer better. They are too late in the 
field to stop improvement, and will no doubt 
cheerfully acquiesce in progress as soon as their 
surprise and indignation arepast. This is already 
clear from statements that each system has its 
place—the very thing we have always contended 
for, it being too notorious that many places, and 
very largeones, had only one phaseof garden deco- 
ration, and that crude, limited, and geometrical. 
Itis alsountruethat we advocated the totalaboli- 
tion of bedding, inasmuch as we have always 








rubbish heap, &c., so for the sake of neatness 
I had a corner about 
8 ft, each way walled 
and fenced off; into 
this go all sorts — 
occasional barrows of 
manure that may be 
over, sweepings, grass, 
prunings, “ce. I have 
frequent bi:rnings to pre- 
vent too large an accu- 
mulation. Hach spring 
all is piled up to one 
side, and ° Vegetable 
Marrows sown on the 
top, which do well, 
whilst the other side is 
taking the accumulating 
rubbish. In the autumn 
and winter for potting 
my Lilies I use the old 
heap which is then 
upwards of a year old, 
passing it through a 
coarse sieve, There is a 
good deal of charcoal 
and charred stuff in it, 
which keeps it very light 
and open. Some of my 
neighbours grow Lilies 
rather largely, and in 
peat and loam, but the 
difference is consider- 
able. My Lilies are 
altogether finer; both 
foliage and flowers are 
larger and_ brighter, 
Last year my best pot 
auratum had on one 
stem, 7 ft. high, 28 
flowers, a grand pyra- 
mid; butmy largest bulb, 
a monster given to me as 
a curiosity by a large 
firm of Lilium auratum importers, produced only 
two flowers, but they were Lilies indeed, 15 in. 
in diameter, of the bright crimson striped 
variety. This year the bulb isa fine healthy one, 
but hardly half its original size; this I find 
is frequently the case with the very large 
imported bulbs of auratum, whilst the 
medium and smaller frequently increase in size, 
as do almost always the imported speciosum and 
Jongiflorum, in the soil I use for potting.— 
W. A., Broxbourne. 


Nemophilas.—Asa plant for the decoration 
of window boxes or for growing in baskets or 
pots for greenhouses, or windows, or for culture 
in the open air, the Nemophila has few equals. 
A box 6 in. in width will afford a delightful dis- 
play of bloom. Good-sized pots filled with 
plants of Nemophila are worthy of a place in the 
conservatory or verandah ; indeed, the uses to 
which this beautiful hardy annual may be put 
are so numerous that it would be difficult to say 
where it would be out of place. The periods of 
the yearat which Nemophila seed should be sown 
are early in August for spring flowering, and 
April for summer blooming. If it be possible 
to sow the seed where the plants are to flower 
the results will be most satisfactory, but if 
transplanting be necessary it should be done 
with great care; 






grandiflora, white-veined and blotched with pur- 
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Nemophila maculata albida. 


ple. There is also a variety in which the foliage 
is variegated. Among the forms of Nemophila 
atomaria are some very attractive dwarf com- 
pact-growing kinds that are well adapted for 
small beds or edgings; these are atomaria 
ceelestis oculata, clear blue blotched with black, 
and atomaria elegans, the flowers of which are 
pure white with a dark chocolate centre. 





THE COST OF FLOWER GARDENING. 


Some time ago we pointed out the weakness 
|of Mr. David Thomson’s argument against the 
expense of hardy flowers, owing to the cost of 
the stakes, and instanced many important 
families in which stakes were not required. The 
resorts to which he or his aids in his magazine 
are driven to defend their position may be 


judged by the following extract referring to our 
remarks :— 


Any species or varieties, however beautiful their 
flowers may be, if they require support in the way of 
| Stakes, are reluctantly admitted into the hardy collec- 
tions, and, as a consequence, the greater number of the 
most beautiful, showy, and useful of our hardy herbace- 
ous plants are not admissible in the ideal flower garden 
of those who advocate the abandonment of the bedding: 
out system. Fancy the result of excluding from the 
herbaceous garden the stately Delphiniums, the beau- 
tiful Aster-like flowered Pyrethrums, several species of 
the Lily family, Carnations; all the tiller Kinds of 











stated that within due limits and tastefully done 
it has its place and its 
charms as well as other 
plans, but we have 
never spared ,the gross 
blunder of trusting to 
it only for our main 
garden decoration. 





Hollyhocks from 
Seed.—For decorative 
purposes, seedling Holly- 
hocks from a good col- 
lection are almost equal 
to named kinds, and 
there is, as a rule, more 
vigour about seedling 
plants than about estab- 
lished ones, and they are 
less liable to fall a prey 
to that terrible fungoid 
disease that has done so 
much injury to Holly- 
hocks in some districts. 
If the seeds be sown 
immediately in a warm 
house or a hotbed, and 
the young plants potted 
off and well attended to 
afterwards, most of them 
will flower this year. 
Hollyhocks are bien- 
nials under cultivation 
in the open air ; but by 
sowing early in the 
year, and growing them 
on liberally with heat 
and plenty of moisture 
till the end of March, 
and hardening them off 
and planting them out 
in April, they will be 
converted into annuals. 
Some of them will pro- 
bably be later in flowering, and it is possible 
that one or two may miss flowering, but nearly 
the whole will flower well, and continue bloom- 
ing till quite late in the season, most likely till 
cut off by frost. In order to have fine spikes, 
the soil should be deep and rich, and should 
have been well loosened up and manured some 
time previous to planting. Unless this has been 
well done, make large holes where each is to be 
planted, and put in each hole half a bushel of 
rotten turf and manure in equal parts and plant 
in it. This will be a good plan to adopt when 

lanting among shrubs, or in any position where 
it is not convenient to trench the ground. 





HOTBEDS AND THEIR USES. 


Tue heat generated by the fermentation of 
leaves, stable manure, and other waste vegetable - 
and animal substances is, when under proper 
control, so genial and stimulating and, withal, 
so cheap, costing little in most country places 
beyond the labour of collecting and working up, 
that it forms the most economical mode of fore-* 
ing all crops that require only a few weeks or, 
months for their production; and when 
exhausted, the materials are still available for 
manure, and when a proper place is assigned for 
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them there need be no litter or untidiness. | cover and protect the beds in cold weather. 


February and March are months during which 
hotbed making begins in earnest, and if a large 
heap of fermenting materials be ready for use 
during the spring the production of many crops 
besides Cucumbers, Melons, and Potatoes may 
be made more certain and simple. Leaves 
alone, when in sufficient bulk, will force all 
kinds of vegetables, butit is always best to mix 
a proportion of stable manure withthem ; about 
half of each isa good proportion. When all 
the materials are collected together, the manure 
and leaves should be well shaken up and mixed. 
If there are dry spots in the heap, these should 
be watered, as there must be a certain amount 
of moisture present to insure fermentation. 
When the heap has lain ten days or a fortnight 
it should be turned over and well shaken toge- 
ther again, throwing the outsides of the heap 
intothe middle and watering any further dry 
spots, so that a regulareven state of moisture 
exists throughout. Harly Cucumbers or Melons, 
if grown in hotbeds, will require the most 
attention and the greatest nicety in the pre- 
paration of the materials and the proper bulk 
of the beds, 

Cucumbers started in February shouldhave the 
beds at least 3 ft. longer and wider than the 
frames—i.e., they should project beyond the 
frame 18 in. on all sides. The bed should be 
54 ft. high atthe back, and 4 ft. high at the 
front ; this will give it a good pitch to the sun. 
It should be put together carefully, and of the 
same substance and firmness throughout, so that 
the heat may be regular and steady. If made 
too solid the heat will be slugglish, and if left 
too open the heat will, perhaps, be too great. 
There must be a certain amount of air mixed 
with the material to insure steady fermentation, 
and if that amount be exceeded or curtailed, 
the result will not be so good, and it is here that 
a little practical knowledge becomes useful, as 
something depends upon the condition of the 
materials as to the amount of pressure that 
ought to be applied. Very often a bed may be 
put up, and will answer admirably without any 
treading at all, simply beating it down with a 
fork as itis built up. In other cases this will 
not make it firm enough, and it has to be 
trodden moderately firm. In many cases some 
shelter should be applied to hotbeds. A row of 
bundles of Pea sticks set up endways on the 
windward side hasa wonderful effect in keeping 
the heat steady during boisterous weather. 
Shutters reared up against the bed on the windy 
side will also answer the same purpose ; any- 
thing, in short, that will furnish shelter. 

Hotbeds for forcing Potatoes, Carrots, French 
Beans, and other vegetables, will not require so 
much preparation, and need not be so large as 
those for Cucumbers, and, if placed in front of 
and close to the Cucumber and Melon beds, 
leaving plenty of space between the rows of 
frames to get between them, they will answer 
the purpose of linings to the latter, and it will 
be, in fact, altogether an economical arrange- 
ment. Ihave tried this plan often, and found 
it very advantageous, as the space between the 
rows of frames could be filled up almost as high 
as the top incold weather. I have occasionally, 
when I had much forcing to do, had as many as 
three and four rows of frames all ranged closely 
together in parallel lines, and the heat in such 
a bulk of material is always regular and steady, 
and not nearly so much labour is required, The 
frames in the centre row would be occupied with 
Cucumbers and Melons, and the outside rows 
with Potatoes, Beans, Carrots, &c. 

As the season advances, a good deal of forcing 
can be done with only a limited quantity of 
material. Digging a hole in a sheltered corner 
2 ft. deep, and filling it full of hot litter and 
leaves, returning 6 in, or S in. of the mellowest, 
driest soil, will make a capital bed for early 
Radishes, Early Horn Carrots, White Dutch 
Turnips, or raising young Onions, Leeks, or 
other plantt for transplanting which may be de- 
sired early. Take the case of early Long-pod 
Beans; if planted thickly on such a bed in a 
sheltered place, when the weather becomes more 
settled they can be moved to a more open situa- 
tion, and nothing transplants better. Any plant 
that transplants easily—and almost all will do 
so, if pains be taken with them—may gain a 
week in point of time by being started on one 
of these open-air hotbeds without any glass at 
all. Mats or netting, or even evergreen 
branches, or a little straw may be used to 


Cabbages, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and Brussels 
Sprouts may be sown early in February on 
such a bed in small quantities, in order to have 
a few plants to put out early, or to fill up vacan- 
cies caused by the severe winter. In some 
places there will be a scarcity of green vege- 
tables, and an effort should be made to push 
forward crops to fill up blanks as early as 
possible. 

Later in the season hotbeds of a temporary 
character are exceedingly valuable for purposes 
of propagation, such as the rooting of cuttings or 
raisingseeds, Lobelias, Alternantheras, Iresines, 
Coleuses, and similar plants may be raised on 
slight hotbeds in April, dibbled into a thin 
stratum of light sandy soil on the top of 
the fermenting materials. An ordinary frame 
placed on a bed of fermenting materials 3 ft. 
deep at back and 2 ft. deep at front, say in the 
middle of April, will hold hundreds of small 
cuttings. The warmth from such a bed will 
be just sufficient to root the cuttings and 
then decline. Healthy cuttings of most plants 
in such a genial bed will strike in a week, and 
at that season, if more stock be required, the 
tops may soon be taken off and dibbled into 
another bed of similar size; and as soon as the 
cuttings are fairly rooted, abundance of air can 
be given, until finally the lights can be removed 
altogether. Although I have mentioned the 
middle of April, yet of course everything de- 
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Maidenhair and other Ferns. They should, 
indeed, never be so placed that the eye rests 
upon them in their entirety, as the foliage is not 
in proportion to the size of the flowers, which 
renders them somewhat glaring and obtrusive. 
In Covent Garden Market they are often seen 
planted with small Ferns and Mosses, and this 
arrangement is probably the most tasteful that 
can be adopted. In the open air they have a 
more natural and pleasing appearance when 
growing near shrubs; they do not look well 
massed in beds in open situations—indeed, to 
my mind, this is not the place for any kind of 
bulb, their organisation plainly indicating that 
they need the fostering care of a more robust 
vegetation. [amnotnow writing from the florist’s 
point of view, as I am aware that where a 
choice collection of Tulips is maintained, the 
grower so manages that his beds are in some 
way sheltered. I am merely alluding to the 
planting of the more common kinds with a view 
to their successful growth, without any special 
care being needed at blooming time; and this 
desideratum is best realised by choosing sites 
naturally congenial to them. As an instance, 
let us take the Daffodil. Where does it really 
appear most at home, and flower in the best 
manner? Not growing outof the bare earth inex- 
posed situations, but springing from the fresh, 
bright turf, and where the heavy rains and 
furious winds are broken from them. Iknowa 
wood where the Daffodil and Primrose grow in 






Noble Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum farleyense). 


pends upon the work to be done and the con- 
veniences for doing it; yet I may say that the 

best and most lasting beds of Lobelias which | 
we had last year were from cuttings inserted in | 
a very slight hotbed the last week in April. To | 
be able to grow these plants in frames in spring | 
without a single pot relieves the houses, and | 
also the labour, a very great deal, and there is 
no loss as regards efficiency ; on the contrary, 
in that respect there is an improvement. 








SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 


FLOWERING bulbs associate well with all kinds 
of plants ; for room decoration nothing excels 
them, as they harmonise beautifully with Ferns 
and other fine-foliaged plants ; and a few 
Hyacinths and Narcissi in the conservatory 
impart a spring-like appearance thereto, such as 
is scarcely to be obtained by the use of any other 
flowering plants, In the arrangement of bouquets 
the bells of the Hyacinth are invaluable, the 
shades of blue being very effective. Tulips are 
not so highly valued as in former times, and by 
many are stigmatised as gaudy, but the scarlet 
Van Thol is very acceptable early in the year, 
being bright and distinct, and I certainly must 
confess to a large share of admiration for those 
grand varieties, the yellow Tournesol and Rex 
Rubrorum. They need the companionship of 


the wildest profusion. Luxuriant masses of 
foliage spring up through the Grass and Mossy 
turf, and are covered with thousands of blooms. 
At flowering time it is indeed a scene of pictur- 
esque floral beauty, and is a point of pilgrimage 
for flower lovers, who carry off cartloads of 
them. It is very certain that more might be 
accomplished in this way than has generally 
been attempted, not on a large scale, perhaps, 
but there are few places where some portion of 
the garden could not be dedicated to this pur- 
|pose. It is not so much the extent as the ar- 
| rangement which charms, and in this matter we 
must, as far as possible, follow Nature’s teach- 
ings. The modest little Snowdrop and the wild 
Hyacinth are always found peeping out from the 
midst of Grassy verdure ; there would be some- 
thing incongruous in their appearance if seen 
growing inthe bareearth. Their home is where 
they are in constant association with other 
forms of vegetable life, and their near relatives 
will, I imagine, be found to thrive best when 
similarly situated. B. C, 








Adiantum farleyense.—Few plants 
have attained a more "deserved or wider popu- 
larity than this beautiful variety of Maiden-hair 
Fern. Like most other plants, it had to pass 
through the trying ordeal that most new or rare 
plants do, viz., being overdone with kindness 





light, feathery foliage, and never appear to so 
much advantages as when associated with 


when first introduced by being grown generally 
in too high a temperature and in too light a 
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soil, which, by the way, is acommon error in 
the case of many other Ferns ; but since a com- 
post of nearly all turfy loam and sand has been 
substituted for one formed principally of peat, 
and the night temperature reduced to that of 
a warm greenhouse, or to a minimum of 55° in 
winter and 65° in summer, much finer plants 
are grown in one year than we used to get in 
two seasons’ growth. At present we have some 
fair sized specimens of it in 8-in, and 10-in. pots 
that were only taken off in the form of single 
crowns with one leaf attached to them last 
spring, for when robustly grown they form such 
large fronds that it does not take many to form 
a large plant. When fully grown they need 
support, as the weight of the leaf is too great 
for the leaf-stalk, and for this reason large plants 
of A. farleyense will never be so generally use- 
ful asthe smaller-leaved section of the Adiantums; 
but as specimen plants for exhibition, or for 
sndoor decoration, when large single vase plants 
are required, there are very few plants that can 
surpass well-grown specimens of this noble Fern. 
It is readily increased by division, and being a 
free and continous grower, large specimens of it 
may be secured in a limited time. It delights 
in abundance of moisture at the root, good 
drainage, and a moderately moist, but not over- 
exciting atmosphere. Its highest beauty 1s 
attained when a large crown of young fronds 
is thrown well above the older ones just as they 
have assumed that rich sunny tint so peculiar 
to the transition state, to the deep green of the 
fully-matured leaves. A. farleyense is well 
worthy of a foremost place wherever Ferns are 
grown or leaf beauty appreciated. We lately 
saw a quantity of healthy young plants of this 
Fern in the Fern house in Mr. B. 8. Williams’ 
nursery at Upper Holloway. 









































































ANSWHRS TO QUHRIBS. 





4137.—Renovating Camellias.—It is 
not one of the easiest matters to bring Camel- 
lias that have got into a bad state of health into 
good condition, and only time and patience can 
do so. In the first place procure some clean 
flower-pots of the same dimensions as those con- 
taining the plants, some broken crocks for drain- 
age, and some fine peat mould, mixing with it 
quite one fourth of coarse river sand, Then 
turn a plant carefully out of the pot, and with 
a pointed stick work away as much of the old 
soil as possible. When the roots appear to be 
at all decayed, cut away the diseased part with 
a sharp knife, but be careful not to injure in 
any way such fibres as may appear healthy. It 
is probable that a considerable amount of the 
old mould will come away,as it often happens that 
when unsuitable composts are employed, or if the 
pots are too large, or watering is carelessly prac- 
tised, that the roots never enter the fresh mould 
when the plant is shifted, and the compost, in- 
stead of imparting fresh life and substance to 
the plant proves a source of disease and decay, 
so that unless removed the roots cannot regain 
their normal activity. Having proceeded thus 
far, the next thing to do is to replace the plant 
in a pot; choose one that will just contain the 
roots, and, taking care that it is well drained, 
place first a few pieces of rough mould on the 
lrainage, and fill in round the old ball with the 
fine soil, tapping the pot down smartly on the 
bench, but not ramming the compost either 
with the fingers or with a stick, but pressing the 
surface quite firm. Before repotting, however, 
well sponge each leaf, for the health of a Camel- 
lia much depends upon the foliage being main- 
tained in a clean state. The middle of March 
is a good time to perform the work, and the soil 
should be moist, but not too wet, as it may then 
be worked away more easily. Be careful also 
to use the fresh compost in a moist condition, so 
as to avoid heavy waterings after potting. 
Place the plants altogether in one part of the 
house, water gently, shade from hot sun, syringe 
them in warm weather twice a day, and keep 
them rather close, but giving air in mild weather. 
They should not be pruned the first year, as 
every leaf is of importance. The first season 
they will not make a strong growth, but they 
will make good roots, and will go away freely 
the following spring. We would not repot 
again next year, but would allow them to get 
thoroughly established before shifting them on 
into larger pots.—C, B, 


are avery valuable article in improving stiff, 
clayey soils, opening the texture and breaking 
the adhesiveness. 
manurial properties, and the calcareous matter 
they contain imparts the warming and sweeten- 
ing quality common to substances that have 
undergone combustion. 
mechanically as an alterative, will also assist in 
rendering the clay more friable. Mix the sub- 
stances together, as you suggest, and give a 
liberal dressing, breaking up the clay as finely 
as possible, as the more intimately the sub- 
stances are mixed the greater will be the effects 
of the application. 
be of a very strong and tenacious character, a 
much better plan would be to trench your 
garden (if it is well drained) in autumn, bringing 
with the underspit a few inches of clay to the 
surface and leaving it in narrow ridges through 
the winter to undergo the pulverising effects of 
frost. 
will level down in a finely comminuted state, 
and be in the best possible condition to receive 
the compost, when the whole should be well 
mixed and incorporated by the fork. Jf this be 
now dugin deeply a further mixture will be 
effected with the bottom spit, a portion of which 
will be brought again to the surface. 
you must be guided by your supply of ashes 
as to the quantity of clay you bring up to be 
operated on. 
also require consideration, for, if any part of it 
be of a barren, stony character, it had better 
remain where Nature has placed it. 
are said to producescab on the tubersof Potatoes, 
but I may say that this assertion is quite at 
variance with my own experience. It is certain, 
however, that Rhododendrons exhibit a strong 
dislike to coal ashes, and other peat-loving 
plants may possibly possess a similar antipathy. 
I should consequently consider coal ashes a 
dangerous ingredient in a compost for general 
potting purposes. 
use some of the best of your garden soil with a 
liberal admixture of drift or river sand, and a 
little leaf-soil or very rotten manure ; and to 
succulent plants, as the Cactus, Kalosanthes, 
Mesembryanthemums, &c., an addition of lime 
rubbish would be an advantage.—J. MARTIN. 


4126.—Improving a Grass Plot.—The | either on blocks or in baskets: Barkeria Skin- 


Grass plot has evidently been neglected. It|neri, Ccelogyne barbata, Oncidium bifolium, 
should be mown as soon as the weather breaks, 
and well rolled or beaten with a wooden beater. | autumnalis, Acineta Humboldti, Angraecum fal- 
Dress with wood ashes or soot, or a mixture of|catum, Sophronitis grandiflora militaris, Cat- 
both. 
bare places, although, if the present turf be | teum. 
encouraged it will no doubt succeed, Guano—| which cannot well be grown on blocks, but 
3lb. to the square rod—will be a beneficial] which are of easy culture in baskets, and I 
application where the turf is thin and poor.|should certainly recommend the beginner in 
—E. H. Orchid culture to adopt this method, as being 


Dendrobium chrysotosum, Lelia anceps and 


A few Grass seeds may be sown on the | tleya citrina, and Dendrobium formosam gigan- 
There are, however, many fine species 


4146, Plum Tree, how to Manage. | more easy and more likely to conduce to good 


_Have the Plum sucker grafted about the end results. It may be as well to state that the 
of March, or as soon as the tree is in the right baskets here referred to are made of deal, are 
condition ; secure the scions some weeks pre- of various sizes, and may be purchased com- 
viously, and lay in moist earth till required. : 
I expect allowing such a strong bantling to grow | monly grown in pots would succeed much better 
beside the old tree was the cause of its death. in baskets especially in the hands of those not 


—K. H. 


plete and ready for use. Many Orchids com- 


well up in the culture of this tribe of plants. 
4074.—Garden on the Clay.—Coal ashes The compost should consist of Sphagnum and 
lumps of fibrous peat in equal proportions, 
adding to it some crushed charcoal. Some 
beautiful kinds which may be grown in this 
manner, and which should be found in every 
Orchid house, are Odontoglossum Alexandre, 
Lycaste Skinneri, Masdevallia coccinea, ignea, 
and Harryana, Cypripedium caudatum andinsigne 
Cymbidium eburneum, and Epidendrum vitel- 
linum, For all these a minimum temperature 
of from 40° to 45° will suffice. The great 
point in the culture of cool Orchids is to 
maintain at all times around thema moist, equable 
atmosphere, for they never thrive with any de- 
gree of vigour when the air in the structure is 
inclined to the side of aridity. Thus, in the win- 
ter, when, as is often the case in severe weather, 
brisk fires have to be maintained, .the paths 
should be welldamped down, and wherethe plants 
come anywhere near the pipes it is well to stand 
some pans of water, the gradual evaporation from 
which will tend to nentralise the parching in- 
fluence of the heating medium, During the 
summer time every means must be taken to 
preserve a genial growing temperature, shading 
in hot weather and creating as much atmospheric 
moisture as possible. Good Orchid growers like 
to top dress their plants with living Sphagnum 
Moss, and by creating atmospheric conditions 
favourable to it, so that it remains in a green 
growing state, they know that they are best pro- 
moting the welfare of their plants. The atmos- 
phere of a cool Orchid house should indeed be 
that most favourable to the growth of Ferns and 
Mosses, and where one class of plants will 
flourish the other will thrive. Be, however, at 
all times careful with the syringe, whica in the 
hands of some is really an instrument of torture, 
A slight dewing in the height of summer may be 
beneficial, but atmospheric humidity must be 
created by the means already alluded to.— 
J OR) 8 

4143.—Covering Back Wall of Green- 
house.—A Vine or Fig tree might be grown 
on the back wall of greenhouses ; so also might 
Camellias, if the border was well made, and that 
must be an essential condition for the former- 
named plants. There are many things besides 
Geraniums and Fuchsias that might be grown 
next summer, <A good deal might be done with 
such annuals as Balsams and Celosias. Harri- 
son’s Musk makes a beautiful greenhouse piant 
for either pot or basket. The tuberous 
Begonias are very easily managed, and so are 
Petunias, double and single.—E. H. 

4131.— Nicotiana longiflora. — Last 
autumn I bought a 7d. packet of seed of Nico- 
¢iana longiflora from Gibbs and Co., and 
planted same in a box of good garden 
mould, a little silver sand and peat well mixed, 
a? together, and kept in a temperature of 60°, the 
ee he destroyed -by ‘Tobacco tamigation:-— era fang 5 aed plants When about 

aE 3 inches in height I placed them in 2-in. pots, 
Aoreoehecd sea ioe pee rad Garden.—The and as they grew, have given two more chabeee 

St UC per for balcony or wall is the|jinto larger sizes. They are all now in bud and 
Virginian Creeper, but of course it is naked in|yeady to open. I have not lost a single leaf 
arise es a Cs aes soi the Clematis | from any, and they now look perfect. My 
‘gos mani, oe ed ‘nud a ee caht Creeper greenhouse is one putup by myself, 25 ft. long, 
? ab on end together, the combination |]4 feet wide, pointing north and south, ena- 
wou e very pretty, because there would be|}ling me to have both sun and shade, and able 
always something attractive. I should plant during our severe winters here to maintain a 
the Wistaria and the Evergreen Thorn on the | temperature of 50° to 55° at night. Itisheatedby 
fowls’ house. I never heard that Sweet Brier | a double brick flue; fireplace outside, and coals 
had such a destructive effect upon plants grow-| burnt. Winter generally costs about £2 10s. 
ing near it ; but if two plants are growing where | for fire, and I find I have always a flower to 
ee ait only —— for one, the strong will| show a friend when he calls. Camellias I find 
eventually overgrow the weak.—K. Hy hard to flower ; all the buds drop off, which is 

4121.—Cool House Orchids.—The fol-| annoying, but I hope by reading GARDENING 
lowing are all excellent kinds and may be grown | to do better.—W. T. Krigour. 


They also possess some 


Lime rubbish, acting 


Should the clay, however, 


When dried by March winds the ridges 


Of course 
The quality of the clay would 


Coal ashes 


If you cannot procure loam 


4133.—Covering Greenhouse Walls. 
—If there is a border and pathway between the 
stage and the wall, and a good depth of turfy 
peat and loam can be secured, Camellias 
might do; they would not mind the shade so 
much if they had justice done them in other 
respects. The following plants will also thrive : 
Abutilon Thompsoni, A. Boule de Neige, Fuch- 
sias, Myrtles, Habrothamnus elegans, and 
Magnolia fuscata. The green fly, of course, 
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—— According to our experience of this plant, 
it is best grown on from seed every year. 
The seed should be sown either in warmth in 
March, or in a cold frame in April in light sandy 
soil. When the plants are large enough to 
handle, prick them out into 6-in. pots in a free 
compost, keeping them tolerably moist, shading 
a little from hot sun, and maintaining the neces- 
sary atmospherical conditions by sprinkling 
overhead in hot weather. The great point is to 
get the young plants into free growth early in 
the year, and keep them moving along briskly 
without check until they come into bloom. When 
large enough pot them off into small pots and 
treat as before, shifting the next time into 44-in. 
pots, using a compost of two-thirds loam and 
one-third leaf mould, with a little white sand 
to keep the soil free and open. During the 
summer months a cool, well ventilated green- 
house is the best place for them, and if well 
attended to in the way of watering, they will 
grow into robust specimens and will flower 
freely. Wehave never grown this plant the 
second year, but those having specimens may 
doso. In Aprilthe old soil should be mostly 
shaken away and the plant repotted, cramming 
the roots into a pot just large enough to hold 
them, and treating the same as recommended for 
young plants.—J. B. 


4132.—Mice and Crocuses.—Any kind of mouse 
trap, especially the well-known figure 4 trap, should be 
set near the Crocus bulbs. Killing the vermin if possi- 
ble is the best protection. Some good may be done by 
dressing the soil about them thickly with soot or with a 
thick layer of coal ashes, as it is difficu’t for the mice to 
burrow in loose material. Then chopped furze full of 
prickles may prove deterring, as also may straw chaff, 
A little paraffin sprinkled into the holes will help to de- 
ter them from entering. The best plan, however,is to 
endeavour to catch them, for having once tasted the 
Crocuses they are difficult to keep in check. 

4140.— Frozen Potatoes. — Any Potato that has 
been hard frozen so that it is softened is absolutely use- 
less for plantingand willsoon rot altogether. Ifany seem 
not absolutely frosted allow them to remain for a week 
or so and then their value for planting will soon be seen. 
Planters must be suspicious of all tubers that at plant- 
ing time‘have blind eyes. As to your Onions rotting, it 
is most probable that they were imperfectly ripened last 
autumn, and are now keeping badly; the complaint is 
somewhat common. A hot summer is the best to secure 
good keeping Onions. 


4141.—Frozen Plants.- We fear there is little hope 
for your greenhouse plants after the severe freezing to 
which they have been subjected. The evidence of 
mischief shown is pretty conclusive that hope. is out of 
the “question. A greenhouse imperfectly heated is a 
treacherous friend, fair enough when times are smooth, 
but failing at the moment of trial. You may presently 
cut back what of the plants seem to have life andin a 
few weeks it will beseen whether they are alive or not. 
The Fuschias may not be injured, as their wood is 
harder; you can simply cut all back and wait the result. 
—A. D. 

4119.—Quick-growing Ivy.—The broad  plain- 
leaved Irish Ivy is one’ of the fastest growing and best 
kinds for your purpose. It will, when well established, 
make shoots from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in length, and has fine dark 
green leafage. Plantsin pots may be had forabout ls. 6d. 
each. A good strong-growing Clematis is Jackmani, 
one of the best of the strong kinds. It should have 
plenty of root-room. The variegated Japanese Honey- 
suckle would intermix well with the Ivy, and present in 
the leafage a striking and pleasing contrast. 

4123.—Slugs and Ferns.—No doubt not merely one 
but several dressings of soot would presently get rid of 
the slug: amongst Ferns. A frequent search by candle-light 
would also be productive of much good, as a great number 
might then be caught. The soot should be fresh, and 
be sprinkled after dark, as it would then both deter and 
kill. Lime would be more objectionable, but when fresh 
slaked is very destructive to the vermin. 

4124.—Lapageria rosea.—The Lapageria rosea will 
if in warmth make growth nearly all the year through, 
but the spring and summer is its proper growing season. 
There can be no better time for transplanting than in 
the spring—say towards the end of April—when the in- 
creasing warmth will soon induce fresh roots, 

4120.—Cobeea, scandens.—This plant flowers during 
the summer, and the blooms are effective. It is best to 
allow free development, although if a wall has to be 
covered with it, the points of the young shoots may be 
nipped out.—C. 

4130.—Liming Garden Walls.—The lime will not 
injure the fruit trees by the wall; on the contrary, if 
they are mossy it will benefit them. The work must be 
done with care.—E. H. 


4136.—Liming Cropped Ground.—Do not apply 


the lime till the crops are off. Then it can be dug in 
and mixed with the soil at once.—E. H. 





4187.-Worms in Pots.—I have a Fuchsia in a 
large pot in which there is a lot of small worms. Will 
soot thrown around it damage it? and will it have any 
permanent effect in killing the worms ?—W. P. H. [Soot 
water will do the plant no harm and help to kill the 
worms, but a good handful of lime put into a gallon of 
water and well stirred and afterwards allowed to get 
clear, will if applied to the soil be most beneficial.] 

4188.—Buying Chrysanthemums.—Is the present 
agood time to purchase Chrysanthemums for potcul- 
ture? and if so, are established plants in pots better than 
cuttings for flowering next winter?—OsMAN. [The pre- 
sentis a good time to buy either plants or cuttings ; 


plants would give the least trouble, but we do not know 
that they would give better results than cuttings. ] 
4189.—Ridge Cucumbers.—4A. B. C.—Sow in pots 
ina frame in May to have strong plants to put out in 
the end of June, or sow in the open air in the beginning 
of June, giving the plants some protection. _ ' 
4190.—Bignoniaradicans.—Isthe Bignoniaradicans 
really hardy? that is, will it do onasheltered south 
wall with slight protection in the winter in rather a cold 
damp climate.—L. L. L. [Yes]. 3 
4191.—Potting Geraniums and Fuchsias.— 
When ought I to shift Geraniums and Fuchsias, and 
what sized pots should I use ?—SuBsORIBHR. [Turn them 
out of their pots in March, and shake off most of the 
soil from the roots. Prune back long straggling roots, 
and repot in clean well drained pots of the same size as 
those you took them out of, or even smaller ones if the 
roots will go in them conveniently. Pot into larger pots 
about the end of May if you ened large specimens.] __ 
4192.-Sowing Primula Seed.—7’. W. G.—Sow in 
March for early flowering, and in April and May for 
succession. 

4193.—Book on Orchids.—The “Orchid Growers’ 
Manual” (B. 8. Williams), Burbidge’s ‘‘ Cool Orchids,” 
“Orchids for Amateurs,” by Britten & Gower, are good 
books, and may be had from our office. 

4194. Vegetable Seeds.—I have some vegetable 
seeds the surplus of my last years sowing which have 
been put away in sealed packets, can they be used with 
certainty this year ?—CONSTANT READER. [Yes; sow 
rather thickly in case they should not germinate freely.] 








QUERIES 





4195. Sowing Acacia Seeds.—I have some 
Acacia seeds. Will some one tell me how I can sow and 
grow them ?—BUTTERFLY. 

4196.—Bird Lime.—Will some reader of GARDENING 
give me practical instructions how to make bird-lime? 
—G. P. 

4197.—Climbers.—Will some one give me the names 
of a few handsome greenhouse creepers such as would 
run over roof (inside) and make a good shade.—W. G. P. 

4198.—Plants not Flowering.—I have a small 
forcing pit withthe temperature usually between 60° and 
70%, which is not very successful; Spireeas, Salvias, 
Cyclamans, Gesnerias, &c., never fiower and any 
buds which form turn brown; they are well watered 
at the root. Is it that the atmosphere is too dry? 
—H. C. 

4199.—Plants for Windows.—I wish to fit up my 
windows like the one illustrated in GARDENING, Jan. 
2y. Will some one kindly inform me what hardy, 
quick-growing creepers will be suitable for windows with 
northern and western aspects ?—CHUMLA. 

4200. — Water Plants in Greenhouses. — In 
GARDENING for Jan. 22nd, an article on ‘* Water Plants 
in Greenhouses ” was given. I should be greatly obliged 
if anyone could give me a little more information on the 
subject, especially as the cost of such a tank as describ- 
ed, say 4ft. square and about 18 in. deep. Isit absolute- 
ly necessary for the tank to be of slate? Would galvan- 
ized zinc or iron do as well, or be injurious to plants? 
My greenhouse is a lean-to and as it is used for general 
purposes stove-heat is not attempted, but during the 
late severe weather we have maintained abont 40° or 42° 
on the coldest nights. Facing the south-west in a very 
open situation it has plenty of light and with the excep- 
tion of pathway is filled with staging. This being the 
case I had thought of placing a tank under the stage 
facing the light and should be glad to know what aquatic 
or semi-aquatic plants would be most likely to thrive 
under such conditions of temperature and situation. 
Any suggestions from those having had experience 
would be most acceptable.—M. W., Reading. 

4201.-Growing ‘Tomatoes. — Will any reader 
give me full instructions how to grow Tumatues? My 
garden is late and cold, and as I have a very sunny 
greenhouse, I thought it would be better to grow them 
in itin pots; what sized pots? Also, the kind of soil, 
manure, &c., do they require? The seed I have is of the 
Conqueror.—R. G. M. 

4202. Seale on Peach Trees.—Will any reader in- 
form me what course to take with Peach trees infested 
with brown scale in a cold lean-to house? — 
F, LIONEL. 

4203.—Cutting Down Laurels.—After this severe 
weather should Laurels, &c.,be cut down at once? or not 
before March or April, the upper part being apparently 
killed ?—CoNSTANT READER. 

4204,Manure for Azaleas and Camellias.— 
Is manure requisite for Camellias and Azaleas? if so, 
what kind? and how much? Also, when will it be best 
to repot them? They are most of them young plants.— 
J.B. 

4205.—Stocks ‘for Exhibition.—What kind of 
Stocks are the best for supplying cut blooms for show? 
and how should they be treated to be ready in August ? 
—J. B. 

4206.—Utilising Frames.—Will any one suggest the 
best means of utilising wood frames (seven), with lights, 
and a good boiler attached? I want to keep plants dur- 
ing winter, and grow Melons, Cucumbers, and other 
things during the summer. I want especially to know 
the best arrangement for the flue and pipes? Also, 
where to build the divisions under the frames, so as to 
use manure for bottom-heat? I have the use of hot 
water when the manure heat goes off.—Q. 


4207,_Propagating Clematis.—I have a few 
plants of spring and autumn-blooming Clematis, but 
have hitherto failed to propagate young plants from the 
same. A neighbouring gardener informs me they re- 
quire budding the same as Roses upon the wild stock. 
Can any one inform me where to procure wild stocks 
and how to work them ?—T. H. 

4208.—Making and Planting Window Boxes? 
—I shall be glad if some reader will give me a hint on. 
making a window box for outside window-sill. What 
kind of wood is best? Also, what plants willbe best to 
grow init, especially dwarf climbers? The window, 
which is a bay, has a south aspect.—G. J. W. 


4209.—Hedychium acuminatum.—lI have a plant 
of this, and shall be glad to know when it should be re- 
potted, and also what soil and temperature it would 
thrive in best.—Mrs. T. W. 

4210.—_India-rubber Plant in Windows.—I 
shall be glad if some reader will give me some hints on 
the culture of the India-rubber plant (Ficus elastica) in 
rooms, and also the reason why blotches appear on the 
leaves, thus causing them to decay.—TOWNSMAN. 

4211.—Heating Greenhouse.—Owing to the forma- 
tion of my conservatory I am obliged to have the boiler 
(a saddle-back) inside, and of course the plants get very 
dusty, in fact, spoilt. Would it be injurious to the plants 
if I heated the water by means of gas-jets placed inside 
the fire box ?—ANCHORIA. 

4212.-W hitewashing Garden Walls.—I have 
seen brick walls whitewashed so that they had a nice 
glazed-like appearance. I was told it was done with 
quick-lime and oil. Will anyone kindly tell me how to 
proceed.—NORTH SHIELDS. 

4213.—Border for Pansies.—My garden is sur- 
rounded by a wallli ft. high, the border at the foot of 
the wall is 6 ft. in width ; would the border with a due 
north aspect be too shady for show and fancy Pansies? or 
would an east aspect (with the shade afforded by tall 
shrubs on the south side of the plot) suit them better? 
—OSMAN. 

4214.—Frozen Cacti.—Will anyone tell me how to 
treat two Cactuses that have been frost-bitten ? they are 
very soft.— A. B. C, 

4215.—Roses in Pots.—Some time ago I asked ad- 
vice about Roses in pots; it was kindly answered, I re- 
potted and pruned them and put in a temperature of 
trom 45° to 50° and they soon began to grow. Marechal 
Niel soon showed bloom-buds from every point. After the 
bloom-buds had formed I moved it into a temperature 
of from 55° to 60°, and it seemed to be doing well, until 
lately I observe the leaves hanging down as if flagging, 
and now find they are rapidly falling off. What is the 
cause? It has had plenty of water, and I have given it 
weak guano-water (a teaspoonful to 2 gals. of water 
twice only. On one of the Jate cold nights the fire did 
not do well and the temperature fell to nearly 40°.— 
AG Das) dee 

4216.—Leaves of Plants Turning Brown.— 
I have a small greenhouse heated by pipes and a star 
independent boiler with good draught, and in which I 
burn coke. Can any one tell me the reason why the 
leaves of my plants turn brown and curl up as if burnt 
with a temperature not exceeding 55°? and what is the 
remedy ?—E. L. L. 

4217.—Pruning Clematis.—I have three Clematis, 
Henryi, lanuginosa, and Gipsy Queen; when should 
they be pruned and how ?7—A. B. ; 

4218.—_Making a Propagating Frame.—Will 
some reader instruct me how to make a propagating 
frame in my plant stove? The furnace is built in the 
house of fire bricks well secured, and I propose making 
the frame over it some 5ft. square. I can get any 
amount of heat, but do not know the best means for 
regulating it for striking cuttings. I thought of building 
a brick frame of the dimensions above, and filling in 
with brick rubble, then sand; would this answer ?— 
AMATEUR. : 

4219.-Sparmannia africana.—How is this grown ? 
—SUBSCRIBER. 

4220.—-Gloxinias for Winter.—I am about to buy 
some bulbs of Gloxinia. Ought I to keep them out of the 
ground for some months to come? And when ought I to 
plant them in order to have them in bloom in November 
next ?—H. 8. C. 

4221.— Shrubs for Shelter. — What evergreen 
shrubs are best suited to form a hedge to cut off the 
north wind from my flower garden? The soilis clay and 
fully exposed to the north. I would like the shrubs to 
be quick growing, so as to form a protection as quickly 
as possible.—W. G. K. 

4222. -Newly Made Kitchen Garden. — My 
kitchen garden was last autumn made out of a lawn, 
and was bastard trenched, the turf being buried; stable 
manure was then dug in, and in December it was, with 
the exception of a small portion on which some cuttings 
were planted, thrown up into ridges and ashes and dust 
scattered over; will it require more manure before the 
sowing season in March? or how should it be treated ?— 
ine diniter 

4223_Spireea not Flowering.—I have a Spirea 
which flowered well two summers ago, but did not 
flower at all last summer (after being repotted), and now 
it has put up one flower-stalk without a single leaf. 
What is the cause of this? and will the crowns break 
properly and flowerin spring?—T. W. Y. 

4224,Tacsonia Van Volxemi.—Will six degrees 
of frost in a cold greenhouse kill the above climber ?— 
Or BR. 

4295._Strawberry Plantations.—In the autumn 
British Queen Strawberry plants were planted on a bank 
facing the east (the soil sandy loam with some clay and 
stable manure well dug in). Will they require any 
further treatment before they flower ?—R. J. 5. 

4226.—Plants for Winter.—Could any one give me 
a list of plants which would supply flowers for house 
decoration in winter, and also plants which might stand 
in rooms with gas and ordinary heat without injury? 
We have a stove house, and ditto with drier heat for 
flowering plants, large Vinery with centre house for 
plants (not forcing heat in Vinery), cold greenhouse and 
a conservatory heated by a stove, yet we are absolutely 
without flowers for the house. I should say we are just 
getting up our stock of flowers, as the houses have been 
neglected.—SUBSORIBER. 

4227.Hyacinths in Glasses.—Do the various 
colours of the glasses exert any influence on the growth 
of the plant? What are the best colours? Boston. _ 

4228.-Buds Falling off Geraniums.—What is 
the cause of buds of Geraniums turning yellow instead 
of opening ?—SUBSCRIBER. 

42299 Branching Larkspurs.—I want to sow two 
beds now containing Tulips with branching Larkspur. 
I want the Tulips to remain in the ground, the Larkspur 
to cover over them when they go out of bloom. My 
soil is rather a cold damp one, but the beds have been 
made sandy ané light for the Tulips Will the beginning 
of March be too early to sow the Larkspur? I want if 
possible to have it up and the plants fairly strong before 
the Tulip leaves cover the ground too much.—L. L. L. 
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4930.—Climbers for Walls.—At the back of my 
house are two walls, each facing nearly due south, but 
one is sunnier than the other (one being shaded by a 
wall on the west side). I wish to plant a permanent 
climber against each, but am uncertain what to select. 
IT should much like if I could have say a Tea Rose and 
Passiflora coerulea, but know nothing of their treat- 
ment, and therefore cannot decide. Would they be 
likely to flourish? and if so, what Rose would do best? 
A few suggestions as to planting and treatment will be 
welcome? also which should be on the sunniest wall, 


nd 


the Rose or the Passion-flower ?—G. H.R. 


4231.—Poultry Manure.—For what crops is this 
manure best suited? Is it best used fresh or otherwise ? 
Would it be advisable to mix it in with stable manure 
for a hotbed? Would Cabbage stalks be an advantage 
in a hotbed ?—CONSTANT READER. 


4232._How to Destroy Worms in Lawns.— 
I have read somewhere that paraffin oil mixed with 
water will kill worms on lawns. Can any reader tell me 
the quantity of oil to be used to a gallon of water ?— 
Wer. ss 

4233.—Painting Fern Cases.—I am making a 
large Fern case, the pan of which will be of well tinned 
iron. I shall paint the outside two or three coats. Can 
I paint the inside without injuring the Ferns? or can A 
coat the tin with something else to prevent corosion. 
which will not injure the plants ?—SUBSCRIBER. 

234.-Planting Flower Beds.—I have a large 
flower bedin the form of a Maltese cross, the most pro- 
minent one in my garden. I want to make it effective 
for the summer, Will some reader give me afew sus- 
gestions as to design, &c.? Would German Stocks 
(various) and Phlox (various) be good taste for the four 
ends with scarlet Geraniums for the centre ?—MAY. 


4235.-Hoya bella.—Can any one tell me how and 
when to propagate Hoya bella? and what compost 
should be used?—Mrs. T. W. 


4236.—Heating Greenhouses.—We who are in 
search of the best and most economical apparatus for 
heating a small greenhouse should feel grateful to 
“Pp.” January 1, to kindly tell us if his stove has or 
has not a chimney, if 4-in. pipes are the best size, if they 
extend along two sides and one end of the house, how 
many rows of pipes, and”the distance the rows are apart. 
We should likewise be glad to know if during the recent 
severe frost the heat in his greenhouse has not fallen below 
45%, Slow combustion stoves without chimneys are 
strongly recommended by their makers, and if a chimney 
could be dispensed with, it would be desirable. Will 
any reader who has given this kiad of stove a fair trial 
favour us with his experience in the matter ?—NOVICE. 

4237. Roman Hyacinths.—What ought to be done 
with these after blooming ?—ENQUIRER. 

4238.—Glazing Without Putty or Paint.— 
Will any reader who has tried this system say whether 
it answers. Is there not a greater amount of heat 
required to maintain the same temperature than when 
the glass is fixed in putty ?—E. P. 

4239.—Propagating Diosmas.—I have tried to 
propagate the scented Diosma from cuttings and failed. 
ee one give me the necessary directions ?—Mrs. 

4240.—Floriferous Nasturtiums. — Which are 


the most floriferous Nasturtiums which will do well ona 
north wall?—L, L. L. 


4241.—Dianthus Heddewigi.—Which is the most 
desirable variety of this Dianthus or its like for making 
bright durable beds ; and when should it be sown for 
succeeding Pansies, which will be removed from the beds 
about the middle of July?—L. L. L. 








Planting Potatoes. — The quantity of 
seed Potatoes needed to plant 4 an acre of 
ground must depend upon the size of the seed 
and the width between the rows. From 15 to 18 
bushels however will usually plant such an 
extent well. As to the advisability of planting 
grass land with potatoes, knowing well the ten- 
dency of pasture to breed wireworm, we should 
prefer some other crop for the first year; but if 
potatoes are planted, the turf should either be 
taken off first and be burned before ploughing, 
or it should be buried deeply. The better plan 
would be to half trench the ground, turning in 
the turf 3 in. deep, then upon that 12 in. of soil, 
and ploughing afterwards for the planting. No 
doubt some manure, quite a moderate dressing, 
v ould improve the crop, as also would some good 
patent Potato manure or guano.,—A. D. 


Primulas Failing.—The tendency shown 
by your Chinese Primulas to damp off at 
the base of the plants is too often a common 
feature, especially with plants that are not fully 
grown when the winter comes. Itis most diffi- 
cult to check, and, once existent, almost im- 
possible to cure. It most probably arises from 
the employment of soil that is too tight or stiff, 
whilst the Primula thrives best and roots most 
freely in a light, sandy, porous soil, through 
which the water given can percolate freely. The 
plants that are not yet affected should have all 
possible air given them and be kept in the full 
daylight. The surface of the soil may be gently 
loosened with advantage, and any dead leaves 
kept gathered off with the affected plants. 
Gently scrape the stems ofany rotten appearances, 


and 24s, per dozen. Descriptive list on application. RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


CH KAP PLANTS.—Choice Pelargoniums, well 


ls. to 10s. each. Cuttings—Fuchsia, 6d doz.; Geranium, 9d. doz. ; 
double ditto and variegated, ls. doz.; Myrtle 6d., Heliotrope 6d., 
Picotee and Carnation (very choice) 1s., and Coleus 9d. per doz.— 
T. HAWKINS. Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 


doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hayen Green Nurseries, Ealing. 


ing exhibition varieties, 1s. 6d. per doz., or Los. the collection.— 
T. HAWKINS, Hayen Green Nurseries, Ealing. 


éd.; Hardinger Walltlower, 7d. per ounce. ; 2 
flowering varieties, 6d. and Is. per packet ; Sweet Peas, white or red 
6d. per packet.—T. HAWKINS. Haven Green Nurseries, Ealing. 














per 100. 


Nurseryman, Wo!laston, Stonrbridge. 


DYRAMID PEARS, PLUMs.—AII best kinds, 


years’ transplanted Quick, 18s. per 1000.—T. J. CAPARN, Farndon, 
Newark-on-Trent. 


Newarks0n G0 eee 
Esl Prices returned for Cut Flowers in any 

Statiou Road, North Finchley, N. 

yak BEST ROSES GROWN.—Hybrid Per- 


dwarfs, 10s. per dozen, 50s. per 100. Send for list of 300 sorts to 
choose from.—W. FARREN, How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 





VERGREEN HEDGES in great variety 


very cheap, Descriptive price list on application. RICHARD 
SMITH & CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 


HOICE Flower Seeds, cannot be surpassed for 
quality.—Aster, Quilled Globe (finest strain in the world), Per- 
fection, Pwony-flowered, Victoria (best fur exhibition), Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum, and Dwarf Bouquet, 3d., 6d., and ls.. Balsam, 
superb mixed, 6d.; Cockscomb, superb crimson, 6d.; Marigold, 
African (superb strain), Lemon, Orange, or mixed, 3d, and 6d ; 
French Gold-striped (finest strain existing), 6d. and 1s ; Mignonette 
Miles’s Spiral and Victoria (splendid), 3d. and 6d.; Phlox Drum- 
mondi grandiflora, mixed, 3d. and 6d. ; Stocks Ten Week, large 
flowering German, and Giant Perfection (superb), 3a., 6d., and Is. ; 
Zinnia elegans, splendid double mixed, 3d.; Everlasting Flowers, 
six beautiful varieties, ls.; Ornamental Grasses, six beautiful var- 
ieties, 9d.; Flower Seeds (6d. and upwaras) post free.—TODD & 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


OO —  ———— 
FLOWER SEEDS.—The People’s Packets. the 


choicest quality, the finest selections, and best value in the 
‘rrade (postage free). 


) 
THE LITTLE WONDER ls. PACKET 
contains 6 pkts. choicest Annuals, 2 pkts. Everlasting Flowers, 
2 pkts. Ornamental Grasses, 1 pkt. Mignonette, 1 »kt. Large-flo wer- 
ing German Ten-week Stock, and 1 pkt. finest Victoria Aster. 


HE COMPLETE FLOWERGARDEN 2s. 6d. 
packet contains 10 pkts. choicesé Annuals, 3 pkts Byerlasting 
Flowers, 3 pkts. Ornamental Grasses, 2 pkts. beautiful Climbers, 
2 pkts. #nest Asters, 2 pkts. finest Stocks 1 pkt. Phlox Drummondi 
grandiflora, 1 pkt. Lobelia, 1 oz, Sweet Peas, and 4 oz. Mignonette 


iTODD & CO., Seedsmen, Maitland St., Edin- 


burgh 


























THE most superb ROSES that money can buy. 


—Dwaris, very strong and healthy, 12s. per dozen, 75s. per 100. 
Descriptive price list on applivation.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen, Worcester. 


LEMATIS for Bedding and Climbing Jack- 


mani, strong plants, 12s. per dozen; other varieties, 15s , 18s., 








rooted, 2s. doz. ; Coleus, any variety, rooted, 2s. doz.; Azaleas, 





OSES.—The choicest Tea-scented Rose Trees, 
three years old, 10s. doz. Cuttings from 200 varieties, 9d. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS!  CHRYSANTHE- 


MUMS! !—Sirong-rooted cuttings from 200 of thelarge-flo wer- 








QEEDS! SEEDS !!—True Telegraph Cucum-: 
per, Black Spine, or Tender and True, 20 seeds for 


Cyclamen, large Seventh Year of Distribution. 


ELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Warranted), 


18 seeds, ls.; 7 seeds, 6d., post free. The seed has been col- 
lected from handsome, well-grown fruit. Price per oz. on applica- 
tion.-R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


MAWEN-HAIR FERNS, 4 for ls., post free. 


—Testimonial.—‘‘ Mrs. Morris received the Maiden-hair Ferns 
this morning and was very pleased with them. She encloses 2s. in 
stamps for four to be sent to each of the enclosed addresses.—Heath- 
field, Mundy, Cardiff.”—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries. Walling- 
ton, Surrey. 





THRYSANTHEMUMS, finest varieties, 1s. 4d. 


per doz. ; rooted cuttings ready March 1., 2s. per doz., 12s. 6d. 





ONAL Pelargoniums, 12 new and choicest 


varieties, single and double, 4s., post free.—JAMES KIRK, 





Write for Catalogue of 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS in small quan- 


tities and NEW PLAN'S, post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The 
Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


y 

ALSAM, EXTRA DOUBLE. — My special 
strain, 24 seeds, 4d. Testimonial.—“‘ Sir,— The Balsams 
grown from your seed turned out grand; they were the best I 
have ever seen; every one double, and sucha splendid variety of 
colours—pure white, pink, purple, scarlet-flaked, &e.—J. Marshall 
13, Butts Road, Walsall.”—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 

lington, Surre 


at5s.6d. per doz.; Shrubs in great variety, 5s. 6d. per doz.; 4 


quantity.—B. TEW, 13, James St., Covent Garden, W.C., and 





petuals, Moss, Climbers, and Austrian (best exhibition sorts) ; 










FAST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE STOCKS 


splendid for exhibition. ‘Todd’s superb crimson, scarlet, purple, and 
white, 6d. per packet, 3 packets for 1s.—_TODD & CO., Seedsmen, 
Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


PUBEROSES.—S plendid Bulbs of these beauti- 


Double (American Roots), 4s. per dozen, post free; 3 for 1s. 3d. 
The Pearl, splendid new variety, 5s. per dozen, post free; 3 for 
ls. 81 —TODD & CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW PEAS.—Amateurs’ Trial Packets, 6d. 


(firstearly), John Bull, Invincible (Sharpe), Minimum, Pride of the 
Market, Carters’ Stratagem, Telegraph, and Telephone.—TODD & 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 







GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria Nursery, Oxford Read, Reading. 
Established 1862. 


flowering, variegated, evergreen, and coniferous); Climbing and 
Creeping Plants, Forest Trees, Fencing Plants, Fruit Trees and 
Bushes, &c. N.B.—New Roses for 1881, to be ready in March. 


GHoros CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 


splendid Collection of 400 Exhibition varieties, at 9s. per 100: single 
dozen, ls.4d , post free. Correctly named. Descriptive List free.— 
66, Warner Road, Camberwell, London. 


y. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA.—Same 
strain as I sent out last season, per packet, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d., 

or 25 seeds, 6d., post free.—R. W. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wal- 

lington, Surre 


y. 
(jHOICE STRAINS of Asters, Cinerarias, Pan- 
sies, Carnation, Stocks, Calceolarias, Pink, Picotee, Cyclamen, 
Petunia, Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, Verbena, Violets, Primrose, &c., 
in small packets, the best seeds that can be had, post free.—R. W. 
BEEDELL, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


BICKLEY’S PATENT HORIZONTAL SASH 

BARS.—With these bars anamateur can easily make a green- 
house superior to any other plan.—For Descriptive Price List, 
&c., apply 7, Thorp Street, Birmingham. 


iy Cc. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
e SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE ROOMS, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Established 1760. Sales 
by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues on application or post free 


GARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 


Raffia, &e, None cheaper.—WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E.C. 


GARDENING GUIDE BY HOOPER, finest 
work in our language for amateurs. Perfect in information 

fully illustrated. Price 2s. 6d., postage 5d.—HOOPER & CO. 
Covent Garden, London, and all booksellers. 


(ocoa-NUT ¥i BRE REFUSE, best quality.— 


1s. per 4-bushe! bag, 30 bags 18s., 15 bags 10s. (bags included), 
truckload (250 bushels), free to rail, 21s —Orders to A. Fouton, 82, 











—the finest Stocks grown; bloom from July till November ; 





ful white flowers. For culture see GARDENING, September 25, 1880. 





each, post free 7d. Culverwell’s Giant Marrow, Day’s Sunrise 








NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 


Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-fiowering Anemone 
see GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, September 4, 1880), 1s. each, post free. 








CWING & CO., The Nurseries, Eaton, near 


Norwich.-ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS (deciduous 











Mr. DAVIS can supply Cuttings same as last season, from his 





[ALNG'S GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS. — 


from their unrivalled collection, which was again awarded first 
prizes at all the London great flower shows. Sealed packets, by 
post, 1s. and 2s.6d.each. All first quality. The Trade supplied.— 
JOHN LAING & Co., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


QEEDLING BRIERS for budding next season, 


Also “The Villa Bundle of Small Fruits,’ very strong two-year- 
uld fruiting trees, twelve each of Crown Bob and Whitesmith’s 
Gooseberries, Victoria Red and Black Naples Currants, Fastolf 


Qs., or 28. per dozen; cheaper by the 100 or 1000.—W. FARREN, 
How House Nurseries, Cambridge. 


¢ MUMS !!—J. WALLACE’S Prize Chrysanthemums, 500 varie- 
ties, 2s. per dozen, 12s. per 100; cuttings, Is. 6d. per dozen; 8s. per 
100. Paris Daisies (Marguerites), 12 fine plants, 38.; six, 1s. 9d., post 
free. 12 new and beautiful Crotons, 9s. 12 new and beautiful Dra- 
cenas, 9s. 12 beautiful Ferns, 4s. 12 Gloxinias, finest strain, good 
bulbs, 4s. Packageincluded. Cash with order.—rellatt Koad, East 
Dulwich, 8.E. 


20 000 AQUILEGIAS | (Columbines). — 
9 Mixed seedlings from seed beds of the best varie- 
ties, to flower next spring (sure to produce fine novelties), 1s. per 


dozen. 5s. per 10C, 20s. per 1000, free.—W. FARREN, How House 
Nurseries, Cambridge. 


Sprouts, superb selected, per pkt. 4d., per oz. 1s. Carrot, Improved 


per oz. ls. 3d. Onion, Trebon Yellow (finest show Onion), per pkt. 





and remove the soil slightly round the pot, that 
moisture may not lie close to the stem, As 
a rule, the Chinese Primula is one of the easiest 
\ to cultivate of all our winter greenhouse plants. 


St. Mary Axe. 


TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER FOR 
FUMIGATING.— Buy of the maker direct. Cheapest and 
best in the market. Cloth, 8d. per 1b:, 281b., 188. Paper, 7d. per 
lb.; 281b.,16s. Best Roll, 9d. per lb.—J. DENYN, 73, Rendlesham 
Road, Clapton, London. 


TOBACCO PAPER and TOBACCO ROPE for 


Fumigating.—For prices and samples apply to J, and B, 
KENNEDY. Tobacco Works, Amiens Street, Dublin. 


IMMEL’S AROMATIC OZONIZER, OR 
NATURAL AIR PURIFIER.—A fragrant powder producing, 
by simple slow evaporation in dwellings or places of public resort, 
the balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the Pine and 
Eucalyptus forests. It is the most effective and only agreeable dis- 
infectant. Price 1s.; by post for 15 stamps.—EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer, 96, Strand 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, 
London. 


GARDEN Walks and Carriage Drives.—Beau- 

titul Red Gravel Siftings of the best binding nature, put on 
yail at Farnham Station, S.W.R., at 2s. 9d. per ton. The best of 
coarse Gravel for roads or concrete, same price; finely sifted sharp 
sand, ls. 10d.—GEORGE FOOT, Farnham, Surrey. 


HENRY SURMAN, Florist, Witney, Oxon 

agaln offers Seed from his Prize Petunias, which contain all 
shades of colour ; striped, flaked, and motled, beautifully double 
fringed, 2s. per packet; tingle, ls. per packet. 


» ‘= 

LORISTS’ FLOWERS, small packets for ama- 
teurs. Seeds from superb strains, unexcelled for quality and 
variety. Antirrhinum (tall), do. Tom Thumb, Delphinium, Mimu- 
lus, Polyanthus, Verbena, small packets, 3d. each ; large packets, 6d. 
Auricula (alpine) ex. ex., Begonia ex. ex. Calceolaria (superb), 
Carnation ex. choice, Picotee, Carnation and Picotee (mixed), Chry- 
santhemum, Cineraria ex. ex., Cineraria Tom Thumb (compact and 
beautiful), Cyclamen (ex. choice, includes giganteum), Gladiolus, 
Gloxinia (superb), Hollyhock, Pansy—show and Fancy (grand), 
Petunia (single and double), Primula sinensis fimbriata (choicest 
mixture in the world, includes coccinea, alba magnifica, Chiswick 
Red, and all the finest varieties), smail packets, 6d. each ; larger 

acket s, ls. ODD & CO., Seedsmen, Maitland 8t., Edinburgh. 


5 : ; 
BUYERS OF TREES, Shrubs, and Fruit 

Trees, Superior Herbaceous and Hardy Spring Bedding 
Plants, should send for T. 8. MAYOS’S list, 25 per cent. off for 
mk [Land must at once be cleared.—Highfield Nurseries, Here- 
ora’ 


TRONG Evergreen and Flowering Shrubs, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, also Fruit Trees in choice 
variety, and Supericr Herbacious and Hardy Spring Redding 
Plants 25 per cent. off for cash.—Apply for list to T. 8. MAYOS, 
Nurseryman, Hereford. 


PINKS. — Choice small lot, well -rooted 
plants 4s. per dozen in 6 named sorts ; 27s. 6d. per 100 in vari- 
IBBS & COMPA Deben Valley Nur- | ous uamed sorts. Sent post free on receipt of remittances.— 
series, Woodbridge, Suffolk: P.O.0. with order. Carriage | F. M. YURM, care of Mr. BLACKBAND, Barnet, N. London, whe 

freo. kindly offers reference if required, 





























Choice Hybridised SEED, superior to all others, is harvested 








fine, 25 fer 2s.6d.; 50, 4s.; 100, 7s.; cheaper by the 1000. 





Raspberries, and Keen’s Seedling Strawberries, true to name, for 


HRYSANTHEMUMS ! 





CHRYSANTHE- 











EGETABLE SEEDS, post free.—Amateurs 


who wish the best for exhibition or family use should grow 
Aquadulce Bean, pods 12 to 14 in. long. per half pint, 7d. Brussels 





Early, superb quality, per oz. 6d. Carrot. Improved Intermediate, 
best Carrot out, per 0z.6d. Leek, Champion, splendid vasiety, per 
pkt. 6d.. per oz. 2s. 6d. Leek, Improved Musselburgh, per pkt. 4d., 


6d., per oz. 28. Onion, Todd’s Prize Mixture, contains all the finest 
sorts, per oz. 1s. Parsnip. Competitor, a splendid selection, per pkt. 
6d. Turnip, Silver Ball and Golden Ball, per 02. 3d.—TODD &CO., 
Seedsmen Maitland Street. Edinburgh. 


PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 
EE our Handy Guide (designed for those 


who desire the Newest and Best Flowers by a small outlay ),sent 
on receipt of a stamped directed wrapper. 
SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


ICOTIANA LONGIFLORBA, 7d. per packet. 
Miles’ Hybrid Spiral Mignonette, 6d. Salvia farinacea splen- 

did blue, 6d. Lobelia cerdinalis, fine red, 6d. Asters, mixed, 4d. 

Balsams. Camellia-flowered, 6d. The new Dwarf Petunia, 1s. Pe- | 
tunia, prize medal, new large-flowered double fringed, 1s. Stocks, 
finest mixed 4d. Toremia Fournieri, pot plant with +ky-blue flowers 

9a. Tuberous Begonia, prize mixed, ls. Novelties for 188l—see our 


Guide 
((HRISTMAS ROSES.—One root, 7d. ; six 


2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. Piant now to secure these beautiful 
white hardy flowers at PANY. 
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SPOTTED PETUNIAS. 





SINGLE-FLOWERED Petunias are among the 
most gay of summer-flowering plants, and 
their easy culture and freedom from insects, 
together with their diversity of brilliant 
blossoms, render them general favourites 
with those who have ever once grown them 
well. A bed of mixed seedling Petunias 
is very attractive when in full bloom, pre- 
senting such a 
number of vary- 
ing hues of colour. 
Seedlings are al- 
most certain to 
make vigorous 
growth, hence the 
necessity of plant- 
ing them in rather 
poor soil. They 
are often em- 
ployed to form 
dense masses of 
colour, and beds 
of particular va- 
rieties are em- 
ployed, the plants 
being raised from 
cuttings. Insome 
cases of using 
Petunias in the 
flower garden it 
is well to raise 
the plants from 
cuttings ; they do 
not grow so 
strongly, nor do 
they seed freely, 
and thus the 
energies of the 
plants are di- 
rected to produc- 
ing flowers in- 
stead of foliage. 
Selected and 
named varieties, 
indeed, should al- 
ways be propa- 
gated by cuttings. 
Seedlings are 
very easily raised, 
and itisnot worth 
while to bother 
with cuttings. If 
the plants are re- 
quired to be large and vigorous when 
planted out, s0 as to yield flowers at once, 
sow the seed in pans in August, and put 
these on a shelf in the cool shady side of a 
greenhouse covering them with pieces of 
glass and shading from hot sun. The soil 
must be kept moderately moist. As soon 
as the plants are large enough to handle 
with safety, let them be potted singly into 
22-in. pots, and kept close and shaded in 
a warm house till they make root, and then 
shift them into 3-in. pots to winter there. 








If they are placed on a shelf near the glass 
in a greenhouse, and kept moderately dry, 
they will bear a little frost without injury. 
It is only those, however, who have but 
little convenience for raising seeds in early 
spring in warmth that need trouble to raise 
Petunias at the end of the previous summer 
and preserve them through the winter. 
Those who have a warm house or frame at 
command should sow the seed at the end 





SPOTTED PETUNIAS. 


of February, and pot off when ready, and 
grow on into nice strong bushy plants. 
Single Petunias are excellent plants for the 
decoration of the greenhouse when grown 
in pots or baskets. If some plants are 
grown on into 5-in. and 6-in. pots, and 
pinched back for a time, to form nice 
pyramid-shaped plants, they soon become 
covered with flowers, and remain in bloom 
for along period. They should be kept 
well watered, for they speedily suffer if 
allowed to be become dry at the roots. 








Potunias are also well adapted for growing 
in stone or rustic vases, as they hang 
down over the sides, and have a charming 
effect. The soil used for pot-culture should 
be light and rich, very free, with quite one- 
third of silver sand added to it. If the 
soil is at all sour or of a tenacious character 
the roots will not move, and the plants will 
become hard and stunted, and if this once 
takes place it is extremely difficult to bring 
them into free 
growth again ; in 
fact, the great 
secret of success 
in Petunia cul- 
ture is to keep 
the wood growing 
rapidly without 
check, either 
through getting 
pot-bound, lack- 
ing atmospheric 
moisture, or be- 
coming too dry 
at the root. The 
plants must be 
kept well stopped, 
as if neglected in 
this respect, es- 
pecially during 
the earlier stages 
of growth, they 
willrunup lanky, 
and become eveli- 
tually naked at 
bottom; the 
flowers- buds, too, 
must be removed 
as soon as they 
appear. The ob- 
ject should be to 
secure a good 
base of healthy 
foliage, and there- 
fore stopping the 
young shoots 
should form one 
of the most im- 
portant points in 
their culture dur- 
ing the early part 
of their growth. 
It is better to re- 
pot often than to 
give large shifts. 
As soon as there is enough root to hold the 
soil together when carefully knocked out of 
the pot, the plant should be at once put 
into one a size larger. When the pots 
are well filled with roots, a little manure 
water may be given occasionally, which 
will keep the foliage healthy and help the 
development of the flowers. For window 
boxes Petunias are well suited, provided 
they can get a little sun. If put in a 
shady place they grow, but do not flower. 
When grown in pots as window plants, it 
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ROSES. 


ROSES ON LAWNS. 


GrRowERs of standard Rose trees often complain 
that they cannot get them to live. Many 
reasons can be given why standard Roses die 
off prematurely, but the main one is that suit- 
able varieties are not got from the nursery. An 
order is sent to the grower that certain varieties 
are wanted in the form of tall standards. It 
is thought that every Rose will grow on a Brier, 
Why not? Why should not all Roses grow 
alike? It is not imagined that the Brier, being 
of a robust nature, requires a robust-growing 
Rose to be budded upon it. Weak-growing 
Roses require a dwarf stock. Vigorous ones 
will grow on a 4-ft. stock, and will live a good 
many years. In order to get standard Roses 
to live and flourish, it is necessary, in the first 
instance, to go to a nursery and pick out one’s 
trees. There may probably be a trifle extra ta 
pay, but plants should be chosen that have 
grown two seasons after being budded; they 
should have compact and moderate-sized heads, 
and care should be taken that the growth has 
been vigorous and healthy. Look well at the 
roots, and see that there is plenty of fibres and 
no large knobs. Reject all havinga large knob 
or clump at the roots; it denotes old age and 
a plentiful supply of suckers in an incipient 
state. Examine the stem of the Brier to see 
that it is clean and free from bruises, which 
are often caused by the bites of rabbits and 
sheep during severe weather whilst growing in 
the hedge rows. 

The next point is to know the habit of the 
Rose budded upon the Brier. Should the variety 
happen to be a weak grower, no head of any 
size can ever be tormed on it, and its life will be 
a short one, On the contrary, should its habit be 
vigorous, with a free-blooming tendency, that 
Rose tree may live for many years. If tall 
standards be desired, the only safe plan to pro- 
long their existence for a considerable time is as 
follows: Dig out a good-sized hole in the lawn 
(say 3 ft. square and 2 ft. deep), remove all the 
bad soil and rubbish, and fill up with a rich 
compost consisting of decayed turf, rotten 
manure, and 4-in, bones. Let the holes be already 
prepared ; then plant the standards, tread the 
roots firmly in, and secure the stems to stout 
stakes with Cocoa-nut bands. Roses of a robust- 
growing habit will live a great number of years 
if planted in the way just stated. When a 
standard Rose tree dies, the cause in most cases 
arises from a weak Rose having been budded on 
a tall Brier, and sometimes from its having in- 
sufficient nourishment. How is it possible for 
a weak-growing Brier Rose to live upon a lawn 
formed of poor soil, on which a few spadefuls 
of mould have been thrown, and perhaps only 
one spadeful of manure added? And yet there 
are many who adopt this style of planting. 
Rose trees so planted, however, soon begin to 
show signs of sickness, and small blooms are 
the result; if they should manage to survive 
one summer they die the following. 

Roses, in order to flourish, especially stan- 
dards, must have a good soil enriched with ma- 
nure in order to make them grow and assume a 
healthy condition. The soil that the Rose pre- 
fers is rarely found on a lawn, and it is for this 
reason that a large pit or hole must be made as 
before mentioned. Syringing the foliage during 
the summer evenings, mulching the roots with 
manure in winter, picking off caterpillars in 
spring, the application of liquid manure, and 
other general routine, must be attended to if 
fine Roses be desired; spring and summer 
pruning must also be attended to. If the above 
instructions be followed, Rosarians, however 
inexperienced, will be successful. 

Subjoined isa list of varieties suitable for 
growing on a lawn; it embraces none of the 
weak kinds so liable to disease and death ; all 
of them form large-sized heads, and most of 
them belong to the finest and best of our ex- 
hibition varieties, viz.: Hybrid Perpetuals— 
Abel Grand, Baron Hausmann, Baroness Roth- 
schild, Beauty of Waltham, Centifolia rosea, 
Charles Rouillard, Charles Lawson, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Dr. Andry, Duc de Rohan, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, Edouard Morren, 
Francois Michelon, Fisher Holmes, General 
Jacqueminot, John Hopper, La France, Lord 
Clyde, Madame Charles Wood, Madame Rivers, 
Madame Therese Levet, Marie Rady, Marquise 











de Castellane, Maurice Bernardin, Nardy Fréres, 
Jules Margottin, Paul Neron, Pierre Notting, 
Princess Louise (Laxton’s), Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Reynolds Hole, Vicomte Vigier, Victor 
Verdier. Moss—Baronne de Wassenaer, Ma- 
dame Moreau. Z'ea—Madame Falcot, Madame 
Levet, Madame Berard, Gloire de Dijon, Belle 
Lyonnaise. Noisette—Bouquet d’Or, 
H, TAytor. 





Pillars in Rose Houses.—We have just 
been building a large Rose house, and think that 
it would be improved by having some pillars 
in the centre for climbing Roses, but we are 
rather at a loss to know what kind of pillar would 
look best, and shall be glad of a few hints on 
the subject. In the house there is a bed running 
all round the outer part, in which are planted 
small standards and bushy plants of Roses, while 
at the back there are climbers to train over the 
roof. The large bed in the centre of the house 
is raised, sloping towards the sides, and filled with 
Roses rather larger than those at the side, and it 
is in the centre bed that we think some pillars 
would be an improvement.—E. M. A. S. 





THE SHRUBBERY, 
Hydrangeas Planted Out. —I would 


strongly recommend any one who has Hydran- 
geas too large for pot culture to plant them out 
after all danger of severe frost is over in rich, 
deeply cultivated soil. Here the soil is gener- 
ally stiff and clayey, 
resting on broken soft 
stone, and the Hydran- 
gea with us forms abeau- 
tiful flowering shrub, 
which is very effective 
during the late summer 
and autumn months. I 
may remark that many 
of the plants produce 
blue flowers, about 
which much _ contro- 
versy has been held, but 
which to me appears to 
be entirely owing to the 
character of the soil in 
which they are planted. 
As the Hydrangeas 
submit to lifting and 
replanting as freely as a 
Dahlia root, I see no 
reason why any one re- 
sident even in the cold- 
est districts might not 
have a Hydrangea bed 
by storing the plants in 
a cellar during winter, and replanting them in 
April. They would repay that attention 
equally as well as many of our ordinary bedding 
plants.—J. G. 


Propagating Willows.—I have found 
the following plan to be most satisfactory in 
reference to the growth of Willows in rough 
ground: Cut out a clean notch on the surface 
with a spade in lock-spit form ; then put in the 
spade in a slanting form about 3in. and raise 
the ground a little more than the thickness of 
the cutting; slip in the cutting on the flat, not 
on end, and press down the surface raised with 
the foot, which is all that is required. The 
selections of Willows for planting in coppices 
is a matter of some importance. I have found 
that Willow cuttings from 4 in. to 1 in. thick 
and about 1 ft. long are the best.—C. M’D. 


Planting Holly Hedges.—Hollies suc- 
ceed best when moved in April or May, and dull 
weather, if possible, should be chosen for the 
operation. August and September are also fa- 
vourable months for transplanting Hollies. The 
ground intended for the line of hedge should be 
trenched from 18 in. to 24 in. deep, and from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. wide, turning out bad subsoil and 
stones and replacing them with rich soil or fibry 
turf well chopped up and intermixed with the 
original soil in the line of fence. The plants 
should be from 12 in. to 18 in. high, bushy and 
well rooted, and planted just clear of one another. 
Of course smaller plants will succeed equally 
well and cost less money, but a longer time must 
elapse before the hedge will be a sufficient fence 
against cattle, &c. Ifthe weather and soil be 
dry when planting wash the soil in amongst the 





fibres with a liberal soaking of water ; finish off 
the planting by adding a thick layer of litter, 
bracken, or any rough herbage over the roots ; 
this will prove a sure safeguard should a dry 
summer follow after planting. All the attention 
that is necessary for two or three years is to keep 
down weed-growth about the necks of the plants. 
When the latter have become fairly established, 














and have made vigorous growth, their sides may 
be slightly trimmed, encouraging a broad base 
and narrow, wedge-like top. Holly hedges 
should not be topped until they have attained 
ie desired height necessary to form a suflicient 
ence, 





VEGETABLES. 
CULTURE OF PARSLEY. 


THERE are several varieties, or rather selections, 
of Parsley in cultivation, each grower having 
his own Double or Treble Curled to recommend, 
and doubtless great improvements have been 
made inits quality and appearance ; butof really 
distinct kinds there are butfew. The principal 
kind now in cultivation is the Dwarf Curled, a 
handsome variety, which grows close to the 
ground, and does not readily run to seed, A 
variety called Fern-leaved is a very handsome 
kind, and much used for garnishing, and a kind 
called Giant Curled is very handsome, but for 
general purposes the Dwarf Curled is perhaps 
on the whole the best. There are, moreover, 
the Napoleon or Celery-leaved Parsley and the 
Hamburgh Parsley. The former is cultivated for 


Giant Curled Parsley, 


its leaf-stalks, which are blanched and used in 
the same way as Celery, and the latter is grown 
for the sake of its roots, which are eaten like 
Parsnips. Neither of these two varieties are, how- 
ever, of much value, and therefore they are sel- 
dom found in gardens, Though the culture of 
Parsley is very simple, yet to have an abundant 
supply of it all the year round is often attended 
with some difficulty, where spare lights are not 
available for this purpose, and especially in low- 
lying moist situations. On cold, stiff, retentive 
soils it frequently dies off. It can be grown suc- 
cessfully in any light, rich ground that has adry, 
porous subsoil. To meet a constant demand, 
three or four successive sowings should be made 
from February to May. The seed should be sown 
in very shallow drills, and be very lightly covered, 
When the young plants are up and large 
enough to handle they should be thinned to 6 in, 
distance in the rows. The first sowing or two 
will furnish leaves through the summer and 
autumn, and with care and a little management 
through the winter, but sowings made in May 
for a supply in winter is preferable. A dry 
border should be chosen for it, and where there 
is asouth wall a little sown at the foot of it will 
always be useful inspring. Before severe frosts 
set in ample provision should be made for 
thoroughly protecting a portion sufficiently 
large to furnish a supply of leaves during several 
weeks’ frost. The coverings should only be 
put on in frosty weather, and in mild open 
weather the plants should be exposed. The 
difficulty of having a supply during winter is 
experienced where there are no spare lights 
available for protection, and where the soil is of 
a heavy, retentive nature, Many ways will 
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occur to an intelligent mind to meet these diffi- 
culties. Where the soil is unfavourable a site 
should be chosen in some sheltered part of the 
garden, and a bed should be prepared specially 
for it by putting a quantity of stone and brick 
rubbish at the bottom, and on this some soil 
suitable for the purpose. A sowing made on 
this towards the end of May, if carefully at- 
tended to during the summer months in thinning 
the plants and picking off any luxuriant leaves 
that may be produced, will furnish a supply 
during the winter provided it has some protec- 
tion from frost. 
Growing Harly Potatoes.—The way 
I have found to grow early Potatoes satis- 
factorily is as follows :—In early autumn, before 
the rainy season sets in, collect a quantity of 
fine road scrapings, (if a good quantity of horse 
droppings is with it all the better). Put it under 
cover, sift it to take out any stones larger than 
a marble, mix it with equal parts of common fine 
sand, and a little leaf mould, and mix the whole 
dry material well together. If the Potatoes are 
to be grown in pots they should be 12in. or 14 in. 
in measurement, and quite clean, Place a piece 
of perforated tin over the hole of the pot, then 
commence to fill the pots with half-rotten wet 
leaves, making them firm, until the pots are half 
tull; then place 1 in. of the well-sifted and 
mixed dry material ; then place three Potatoes, 
about the size of a small egg, in a triangle form 
on the mixture, 2 in. away from the side of 
the pot, and cover with 2 in. of dry mixture. 
Give no water, but place them in a cold dry 
frame. If they are required early, after a few 
days commence to raise the temperature gently, 
for it must not exceed 60° at any time. As the 
young tops appear give light and air — 
sprinkle with a little water ; as they grow add 
more of the mixture as before stated until the 
pots are full, Water as they require it, but 
that must be done sparingly at all times, espe- 
cially whenthetubers areripening, or they will be 
soft and soapy. From beginning to end give all 
the light and air possible consistent with your 
heat ; protect from frost, and when cold biting 
winds occur let it pass through a flannel tacked 
over where you give air. If the Potatoes are to be 
planted out in frames commence with the wet 
half-rotten leaves, tread them firmly, fill up to 
within 15, in of the glass, then place 1 in. 
ot your material as before described, place your 
Potatoes on it inrows, 1 ft. apart, and 6 in. 
from tuber to tuber. In the rows add more 
mixture as advised for pot culture. Water 
sparingly, and give light and air as recommended 
for pot culture. Cover up with mats from frost, 
ond during sunshine, with plenty of air, the heat 
may rise a little higher as the season advances. 
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Vegetable Crops between Fruit 
Trees.—Excellent examples of good culture 
may be seen in London market gardens, in 
which Rhubarb and other vegetables are 
planted beneath the orzhard trees, but an 
orchard proper should, after the trees become 
established and when the necessity of root- 
pruning is not likely to occur, be sown down 
with Grass seed or laid with turf, which can 
then be annually eaten off and manured by sheep, 
frequent digging and stirring of the soil amongst 
fruit trees being Often more injurious than 
beneficial. 





A Good Edging for a Kitchen 
Garden.—Sow in a small bed some Moss- 
curled Parsley in August, and about April 10 
prick it out along the edges of the walk 1 ft. 
apart, and two rowsinstead of one. Behind it 
sow a driH, or, better, sow in boxes Dell’s Beet, 
and plant it out as soon as it is ready. These 
two common but all-important plants give the 
vegetable quarters a dressed appearance.—G. B. 

Preventing Frozen Pumps.—I see in 
GARDENING lately the question of how to pre- 
vent pumps being frozen during such severe 
weather as lately experienced is referred to by 
“J, W. Y.,” but Iam inclined to think very 
few would care to go to such trouble whena 
more simple remedy is at hand. Have any of 
your readers tried the experiment of suspending 
the handle of the pump as high as it will go, 
thus forcing the bucket down into the water? 
This is a very old practice, and I believe will 
prove to be asure preventive of having frozen 
pumps, especially those fixed in dwellings. 
—J, P, Hircu ines. 


HARDY ANNUAL HAIRBELLS. 


Wirn but few exceptions the whole of the 
numerous family of Hairbells are very hand- 
some, and those of annual duration comprise 
some of the most showy. To this group belongs 
the subject of the accompanying illustration. 
Campanula macrostyla.—It is rather 
dwarf in growth, seldom exceeding | ft. high, 
and a good idea of its singular habit may be 
gleaned from the subjoined woodcut, from 
which it will be seen that the numerous 
branches, which are but sparsely clothed with 
foliage, are arranged in a@ candelabra - like 
manner, and which in addition to the large size 
and pleasing colour of the blossoms, with the 
beautiful net-like veins of a deeper shade, render 
it highly attractive. Its specific name macro- 
styla, or large style, is given on account of an 
unusually excessive development of that organ, 
which is club-shape, and rises erect from the 
centre of the blossom. It is found growing in 
sandy soil in the vicinity of Lake Isauria, near 
Mount Taurus, in Asia Minor, whence it was 
introduced a few years ago. A rich light soil 
in an exposed and sunny position seems to meet 
its requirements. It may be sown in the open 
border, either during the spring months or in 
September, to stand the winter, so as to obtain 
flowers early in the season. Besides this hand- 
some kind there are several other species of the 
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annuals, and besides the large-flowered form 
called grandiflora, both in purple and white, we 
have the double-flowerd kind, which is said to 
come true from seed, and a procumbent variety 
dwarf and compact in habit, and bearing violet- 
blue flowers. 

S. pentagonia.—This is another well- 
known favourite with larger flowers than the 
last, but less profusely produced. Its colour is 
purple, with the centre of a deep blue shade. 
This and the foregoing are particularly desir- 
able, for, in addition to their showiness, they 
invariably scatter their own seeds, which come 
up year after year and give no further trouble ; 
therefore they are as useful as the perennial 
kinds, 








A Few Words about Violets.—As I 
have been very fortunate in growing and flower- 
ing Violets during the winter, even without the 
help of a frame, perhaps a few hints to the 
readers of GARDENING who have not been so suc- 
cessful may be useful. TheNeapolitan I find does 
bess for winter flowering. After the flowering 
season is over, I always make it a rule to dig up 
the old bed, and after nicely dividing the roots 
replant them intoa fresh piece of ground that has 
been got ready for them. A half shady border 
in the kitchen garden is a suitable place for 
them, and from these plants I look for my winter 
supply, as I find they flower mueh better than 
runners taken during the early summer, which 
latter, of course, are better for a later spring 
supply. By planting the bed about 4 ft. wide 
and setting the plants 9 in. apart, they can be 
protected by small Fir boughs placed in the 
ground and made to meet at the top, which 
answers very well during sharp weather; during 
the summer a good dressing of rotten leaves is 
beneficial to them. I have even during this 
win'er been ableto pick not a few, but a fair 
supply of flowers. I hope others who have not 
been successful with their Violet beds will try 
the above plan, which will, Iam sure, well repay 
the trouble. —J. WINFIELD. 

Sweet Peas.—I am surprised that any one 
should find that they cannot make Sweet Peas 
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Lorey’s Annual Hairbell (Campanula Loreyi) 


annual class that are very desirable, and which 
have long been esteemed as good old-fashioned 
border flowers. The best of these are— 

Lorey’s Hairbell (Campanula Loreyi).— 
An old introduction from Mount Baldi, in North 
Italy. It grows 9 in. to 1 ft. high, has numerous 
branches and small, stalkless, shining leaves. 
Its blossoms are of a blue-violet colour, and are 
produced in sufficient quantity to render it a 
pretty border annual ; it is seen to the best ad- 
vantage when planted in masses. Its variety 
called alba, with blossoms of silvery-grey, 18 also 
very attractive. 

Loeffling’s Hairbell (C. Leefflingi).—This 
isa showy species, dwarf in habit, rarely ex- 
ceeding 4 in, high, and it produces a profusion 
of violet-blue blossoms % in. across. It is a 
capital plant for the summer decoration of rock- 
work, or for front spaces in ordinary borders. 
It is found growing naturally in the cornfields 
throughout Portugal and Spain. 

C. attica.— This is another miniature 
species, about 3in. high, with reddish: purple 
flowers, whichare produced abundantly through- 
out the summer. Its white variety is very 
pretty, and when intermixed with the original 
kind is strikingly effective. 

The Strigose Hairbell (C. strigosa) is 
a native of Aleppo and other parts of Syria, 
whence it was introduced a few yearssince, It 
grows about 4 in. high, is a profuse flowerer, 
and lasts long without any abatement in beauty. 
Its blossoms are 1 in. across, of a dark blue 
colour, the rather long tube being of a pale 
yellow shade. 

Venus’ Looking-glass (Specularia Specu- 
lum).—Though this fine old annual cannot be 
strictly classed with the Campanulas, it is so 
often ranked with them that an illusion to it 
under this head is, on this account, admissible. 
It is, without doubt, one of our showiest 







































answer by sowing them in pots and turning them 
out in the open air when well up. Perhaps they 


have used heat in raising them, or perhaps they 
have disturbed the roots in turning them out. 
Of course in many places Sweet Peas will come 
up well if sown in the open ground, but in many 
others, town gardens especially, they are very 
apt to be eaten by slugs, whereas a good potful, 
6 in. high, would escape their ravages. The 
beginning or middle of February is quite time 
enough to sow them, and they may be placed in 
the window of any room where there is not 
much heat. When the unprotected kitchen 
garden Peas are being staked is the time to 
plant them out, and care should be given to 
watering them.—M. A. P 

Scented-leaved Geraniums.— While 
zonal, bicolor, and tricolor Geraniums are 
such favourites, it isto be feared that some of 
the good sorts in other classes are being over- 
looked. When one comes to making up a 
bouquet in winter, a few leaves of the sweet- 
scented sorts work in very agreeably, especially 
the Rose, Lemon, and Pennyroyal. In addi- 
tion to the fragrance of the leaves, they are also 
quite showy when well grown. For instance, 
Lady Plymouth is a variety of the common 
Rose Geranium, with the leaves distinctly 
variegated with white, the contrast in colour 
being so decided that it could scarcely fail to 
attract attention. Then there is Apple-scented, 
Balm-scented, Citron, Nutmeg, Peppermint, 
Orange, Myrrh, and (perhaps the grandest of all, 
in appearance at least) the Fern-leaved, 
This is a splendic plant, with the leaves so 
finely cut that they appear more like a mass of 
green silken fringe than veritable leaves. The 
plant is a strong vigorous grower, but not 
coarse and straggling, like the old Rose Gera- 


nium, 

The White Squill (Scilla alba),—This 
is not now common in cultivation, being 
ranked with ‘‘ Dutch bulbs,” all of which in 
these degenerate days of summer bedding are 
taken up and discarded. If left in the ground, 
this useful bulb would breed and multiply. 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, the double Primroses 
(white, yellow, and lilac), would suit the purpose 
spoken of; and I would supply ‘‘ Lover of 
Flowers” with Scilla alba.—FLoRENCcE, 
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TOWN GARDENING. 
WINDOW GARDENING, 
(Continued from p. 586.) 

Plants on Balconies.—In some places 
there is a light iron or stone balcony outside the 
windows of the better class of houses ; these 
afford the opportunity for a grand display, and 
the same remarks apply as to window-sills. It 
is much preferable even where plants in pots are 
used to have boxes arranged on the balcony, and 
plunge the pots in them in some open material, 
as directed above; it keeps the roots cool, pro- 
tects them, holds moisture, and does away with 
the need for so frequent waterings. Many 
plants suitable for balconies must be grown in 
pots, such as Pelargoniums, Callaor Arum Lilies, 
Spireas, &c., though the majority of 
plants can be grown turned out into the soil, as 
above, with good results. Much larger boxes 
may be used here with 


good effect; in fact, 
have them as_ large, 
as wide, and deep as 


possible, so that they 
can be conveniently 
attended to. On large 
balconies. flat roofs, 
&e., something like 
ermanent borders can 

e constructed in this 
way or with a few 
stout boards, and quite 
a flower garden on a 
small scale may thus 
be had when there is 
perhaps no other space 
for any thing of the 
kind, Often in such 
an elevated and airy 
position plants will do 
far better than in deep 
well-like courts, where 
the plants inevitably 
get drawn and leggy 
from the light and 
air being so far above 
them. 

Treatment of 
Outside Window 
Plants. — The last 
week in May is about 
the most suitable time 
to fill the boxes with 
plants. When these get 
pretty well grown, so 
as to occupy the soil 
with roots, and as the 
weather becomes warm 
a plentiful supply of 
water will be needed, 
especially if the box 
stands in a sunny win- 
dow. Donot, as arule, 
give water in the day- 
time, when the sun is 
shining, though if the 
plants are flagging, some 
may be given at any time 
at the root only, but do 
not let a spot get on the 
leaves in sunshine, or it 
willturn brownwherever 
it touches. The best time 
to water all plantsinsum- 
mer is in the evening, 
when the sun has set; 
give a good soaking to 
tie soil and roots, and a gentle, but plentiful 
shower overhead to cleanse the foliage and refresh 
the plants. In this way the roots are feeding 
and the plants getting strength from the moist 
soil all night long, as evaporation is greatly re- 
duced, or ceases altogether during the night, 
and so the plants are able to bear the ordeal of 
the hot day that follows. If water is given in the 
morning it is all evaporated in two or three 
hours, and the plants receive but little benefit. 
Water again in the morning if needed and 
if the day promises to be hot give a good 
shower overhead early, so that the foliage 
may be dry before the sun gets strong. 
Avoid wetting the flowers as much as you 
can, as it spoils them so. Do not be afraid 
of giving too much water in hot or dry weather 
especially, but leave the plants all glistening and 
dripping; use a syringe, if you have one, in pre- 
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ference to a watering-pot, as it is more effectual 
and gentler as well. Manure water should be 
given two or three times a week as the season 
advances, as the plants, having filled the box 
and soil with roots, need some extra nourish- 
ment. Use this as directed for pot plants, or it 
may be rather stronger for boxes. Tie the plants 
to neat stakes if they require it, and do whatever 
training is needed regularly and carefully. Raffia 
Grass is far better and neater for tying than any- 
thing else. If you have any climbers put the 
necessary sticks, strings, or wires to them in 
good time, and keep them carefully tied up as 
they advance; never allow them to stay too 
long without attention and get into a tangled 
mass, 


Plants Suitable for Outside Window 
Gardening.—I append a list of plants suitable 
for outside windows, balconies, &c., in pots or 
boxes :— 





Annual Campanula (C. macrostyla). 


Amarantus mel. ruber Lobelias 
and varieties Mignonette 
Balsams Mimulus 
Calceolarias (shrubby) Nemophila 
*Calla or Arum Lilies *Pelargoniums (show and 
Carnations fancy) 
Convolvulus major Petunias 


Creeping Jenny (Moneywort)| *Spireea japonica and varie- 
Crocuses i 
Fuchsias, of sorts 

Eranthus hyemalis (Winter 


ties 
Stocks (Intermediate or Ger- 


man) 

Sedums (Stonecrop) in pots, 
the best are S. spectabile 
and 8. Sieboldi variegatum 
and gold and silver bico-| Saxifraga Burseriana and 
lors only longifolia 

Golden Feather (Pyrethrum)) Thrift (Armeria) does wellin 

House-leek (common, in pots on sill 
pots) Tulips 

Hyacinths Verbenas (venosa and mon- 

Ivies, especially the Trish tana are good) 
and other vars. are fine in | Yuccas (Adam’s Needle), fine 
winter in winter. 


All these will do well in towns, and can only 
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be slightly added to by such things as Helio- 
tropes, dwarf Roses, &c., for country places. 
Those marked (*) can only be grown in pots. 
All the others may either be grown in pots and 
plunged, or planted out in the soil in boxes; 
the annuals, at least the Mignonette and Con- 
vulvulus, are better sown in their places, and 
not transplanted. Hyacinths, Twips, &c., may 
be planted in outside boxes in October or No- 
vember ; put them in 4 in. deep in rich soil, and 
surround each bulb with dry silver sand to 
prevent decay ; give little or no water during 
the winter for fear of freezing. When the 
crowns appear above ground, if the weather is 
cold and biting, cover them up for a while with 
a little heap of Cocoa-fibre refuse or leaf-mould, 
and ifit continues ungenial, use an inverted 
flower-pot to protect them until fine enough for 
them to escape being nipped, and for the flowers 
to expand, ——— B. C. R. 


Ashes for Walks. 
—Ordinary coal ashes, 
cinders, &c., make a 
fairly good firm walk, 
but to my mind they 
never look well. Let 
me describe how I 
have treated some of my 
walks, particularly those 
in the kitchen garden. 
I got some blue Stafford- 
shire border bricks, 9 in. 
long, 7in. deep, and 
341in, thick, there is a 
hole in each one about 
2 in. from the top about 
2 in. into the brick; in 
each of these I put a 
short piece of galva- 
nised wire; the guage I 
cannot give, but about 
tin, thick; this keeps 
the whole length to- 
gether. Thes bricks 
being 7 in. deep admit 
of being put well into 
the ground, and their 
size and weight, to- 
gether with being tied 
as it were with the 
wire, makes an ever- 
lasting edging. A coat 
of tar once a year makes 
them have a new ap- 
pearance. So much for 
the border; now for the 
walk: I intended to as- 
phalte it, and procured 
some ashes from our rail- 
way station for the pur- 
pose, but I found that it 
would be an expensive 
operation, and aban- 
doned the idea, I had 
the ashes put on loosely 
and rolled, but I found 
the ashes would not set, 
and I began to think I 
had created a nuisance. 
Not so, however, for 
my walks are always 
dry and clean, and 
when any soil or manure 
gets out of bounds, in- 
stead of sticking to the 
walk in an ordinary 
way the rake will remove 
it readily, and my walk 
is clean and fit for any delicate feet to walk upon 
immediately, and this after the heaviestrain. I 
mustnow tell where these ashes come from. They 
are taken fromthe smoke-boxes of the locomotives 
after clearing the tubes, and they consist of sma 1 
pieces of the partially-consumed coal which fly 
off when stoking, through the tubes. I may say it 
isnearly freefrom ashes; infactit is a black cinder, 
varying in size from a Hazel-nut toa Pea, There 
are no clinkers or stones, or discoloured pieces as 
in ordinary ashes, but simply the cinder which 
absorbs moisture quickly. It is more readily 
kept in order on the walks than anything else 4 
know of. Weeds will not grow in it, because 
the seeds have nothing to germinate in. J got 
these cinders for fetching, so that my wal’.s are 
not dear. I really forget the cost of the 
pricks—I think about 6d, per yard,—CINDER 
WALK. 
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| and M. moschatus Harrisoni. Hydrangeas that 


fH COMING WEHEK’S WORE. 





Betracts from a Garden Diary, 

ebruary 21.—Making Asparagus land ready for 
sowing; getting land ready for Seakale planting ; potting 
Gladioli, Chrysanthemums, Stachys lanata, and Calamint, 
and pricking off young plants of Feverfew and Lobelia ; 
beginning to pot off Salvia fulgens. Putting in cuttings 
of Justicias, Heliotropes, Coleus, Achyranthes ; Bouvar- 
dias, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, and scented-leaved Pelargo- 
niums; starting some Achimenes; putting a ‘slight 
shading over Cinerarias during bright days ; salting all 
Mossy pathways; Clipping Ivy and cutting out dead 
Laurels; giving a little soot to all Strawberry plants in 
ploom and that have set their fruit. 

Feb. 22.—Putting some Gloire de Dijon Roses against 
asouth wall, plunging the pots, and nailing the shoots 
to the wall for very early out-door flowers; planting 
out Cauliflowers between dwarf Peas; beginning to 
plant Lapstone Kidney Potatoes ; finishing planting 
Globe Artichokes; staking the earliest Peas; covering 
more Peas with Asparagus tops to keep them from 
sparrows ; taking up all plants of Winter Broccoli that 
are showing and placing them under protection ; putting 
some new soil and manure to Cherry trees ; Manuring 
Strawberry and Asparagus beds; keeping Rose-house 
from 50° to 55° at night. 

Feb. 23.—Sowing Radishes under the protection of a 
Peach wall ; sowing also early Dutch Turnips, and a frame 
of Early Dutch Forcing Carrots and Radishes along with 
them; pottinz plants of Dielytra for forcing, white Pinks 








for forcing, and Tropzolum canariense ; pricking off Cap- 
sicums ; putting in cuttings of Plumbago, Scarlet Pelar- 
gouiums «nd Willow, the latter to furnish flower sticks ; 
planting some spare hand-glass Cauliflower plants under 
cases, and afew potted Potatoes under protectors ; pat- 
ting some Musk into heat, and also the last batch of 
Rhubarb. Taking young plants of Centaureaand Oxalis 
out of heat and putting them into cold pit. 

Feb. 24.—Potting Heliotropes and cuttings of stove 
plants. Shifting Schizanthuses into larger pots, also 
Veronica Andergsoni variegata. Potting-off spring-struck 
Alternantheras, Nepeta, and Oxalis. Shaking out and 
re-potting previous cut-down scented Verbenas, Sowing 
Rhodanthe and various sorts of Melons; also some Mig- 
nonette under the protection of the Orchid-house wall ; 
and a little Chervil, covering the seed with ashes. 
Planting Potatoes, Shallots, and Garlic; also some 
Watercress roots in pond. Pricking off some Red and 
White Celery. Putting in cuttings of Pelargoniums, 
Tresines, Mesembryanthemums, Crystal Palace Nastur- 
tiums, and Carnations, the last under bell-glasses on a 
slight bottom-heatin hotbed frame. Top-dressing planted- 
out Gardenias with leaves. Digging borders for Carna- 
tions and Gladioli; also Celery land for Peas, and 
dressing the Mint bed. 

Feb 25.—Potting Ghent Azaleas and plunging them ; 
also Deutzias. Sowing Tree Mignonette in small pots in 
heat; alsosowing Gourds, Beans, Champion of England 
and Nonpareil Peas, Spinach, Early Dutch Turnip, In- 
comparable White Celery. Planting Schizostylis coccinea ; 
also Horse-radish in trenches. Pricking off Sweet Basil, 
Marjoram, and seedling Tomatoes. Putting in cuttings 
of Purple King Verbena, Anne Boleyn Pink, and more 
Dahlias ; also Monochetum ensiferum, and Thyrsacan- 
thus rutilans. Putting in Chicory to blanch ; also another 
batch of Seakale. Digging vacant borders, preparing 
land for Cabbages. Arranging and cleaning old Pelar- 
goniums in pits. Putting pots over Seakale, and covering 
them up withsoil for late cutting. Preparing frames on 
leaf-beds for young spring-sown Lettuce plants. 


Feb. 26.—Potting Heaths in peat; also Ferns in 
loam, sand, peat, and leaf-mould. Potting off rooted 
Vine eyes, and boxing and potting off Salvias; also 
Pelargoniums, Petunias, and Mimulus for flowering in 
pots. Shaking out and re-potting old Fuchsias. Sowing 
Onions and Parsley. Planting frames with Potatoes. 
Nailing and arranging creepers on front of house. 
Clipping Box edgings. Looking over fruit room and 
removing all decayed fruit. Cleaning Herb beds and 
Rhubarb plot. Burning up rubbish. 


Glasshouses. 


Ferns.—A very interesting collection of 
these can be formed by means of hardy kinds 
alone. Where these are grown in pots, and have 
been protected during winter in frames, they 
will now be fast swelling up their crowns, and 
should be repotted before their growth is much 
advanced. ‘The fine crested varieties of Lastrea 
Filix-mas and the beautiful forms of Athyrium 
Filix-feemina are not easily surpassed by the 
finest exotic kinds. Some of the hardy North 
American kinds, such as Adiantum pedatum and 
Onoclea sensibilis, deserve a place in every col- 
lection. The delicate varieties of Cystopteris 
and the beautiful Polypodium cambricum are 
better for the protection of a frame in winter. 
The stove and intermediate kinds must now be 
shaded on sunny days, and a humid atmosphere 
maintained in the houses containing them. 
Ventilate cautiously, as cold draughts act very 
injuriously on the young and tender fronds. 


Greenhouse Plants.—Two very valuable 
soft-wooded plants for flowering at this season 
are Hupatorium Wendlandi and Salvia gesneree- 
flora. ‘These should now be assisted with weak 
liquid manure to fully develop their fine heads 
of bloom. A good batch of the double-flowered 
Petunias should now be started in gentle heat 
for early summer decoration. Mimuluses must 
now be divided and started in frames, The 
best of these are the varieties of M. cupreus 


have formed their trusses of flower must be 
kept well fed till the blossoms are expanded. 
Pot off Chrysanthemums, and keep them gently 
moving in cold frames. A late batch of cut- 
tings of these should now be inserted ; they 
will prove useful for decoration in the autumn. 
Keep the general stock of hard-wooded plants 
well ventilated. Young plants in free growth 
will be benetited by a light shading on sunny 
days, and they should now be occasionally 
dewed over with the syringe. 


Flower Garden, 


Preparations for summer decoration will now 
need attention. 

Pelargoniums wintered thickly in cutting 
pots or boxes will require increased space ; 
where crowded together until they are planted 
out they become weakly and drawn up com- 
pared with those that are potted off singly, and 
by stopping the leading shoot as soon as the 
plants get well rooted the growth of side 
branches is encouraged, and one good plant 
managed in this way will be found to be more 
satisfactory than treble the number indifferently 
grown or badly rooted. We sometimes dispense 
with pots, and use asa substitute rough Moss 
in which a handful of rich soil is tied round the 
roots. The plants are then set on the floor of a 
house or pit, and a little light soil is worked in 
amongst them, and kept moderately warm and 
moist. Into this they speedily root through the 
Moss, and may then be transferred to some 





temporary shelter to be hardened off, finally 
planting them with the Moss and the ball of 
roots entire. 

Calceolarias that have been kept in cold 
frames through the winter will also be benefited 
by more space; the best plan to ensure well- 
rooted plants is to spread a layer of from 4 in. to 
6 in. of soil on a hard foundation of coal ashes, 
which confine the roots to the soil. If trans- 
planted now about 6 in. apart each way, and tne 
leading shoots are pinched out, they will make 
good bushy plants by April, when they should 
be finally planted in the position which they are 
to occupy ; for unless well rooted early in the sea- 
son, Calceolarias often prove a source of vexa- 
tion by going off just as they ought to be 
coming into flower. By following the plan just 
named, however, and keeping them at all times 
as hardy and exposed as possible, we find them 
to be trustworthy free-flowering plants. The 
sort which we like best is Golden Gem, a dwarf 
variety with large massive golden-yellow heads 
of flower that are produced in abundance as long 
as any flowers are to be found out-of-doors. 

Lobelias, Werbenas, Alyssums,  Iresines, 
Petunias, and similar plants will now strike 
freely in a brisk moist heat, and as soon as they 
are well rooted they should be moved to lighter 
and more airy quarters to harden preparatory to 
transplanting into boxes, pits, or frames. 
When the latter are available, and the lights 
can be drawn entirely off them during mild 
days, the work of hardening plants is reduced 
toa minimum. In the case of 

Sub-tropical Gardening, potting off 
seedlings of Caster-oil plants, large-leaved 
Solanums, Cannas, Centaureas, and other tine 
foliaged plants will now need attention ; they 
must be kept close to the glass to insure dwarf 
well-furnished growth, and should be shifted 
into larger-sized pots as they require it, for 
unless they are fine plants by the Ist of June, 
there is little chance of their attaining very 
large proportions before the season isover. All 
beds intended for this class of plants should be 
heavily manured and deeply cultivated in 
winter, and in spring forked over with steel 
forks; they will then be in good condition 
for planting. If 

Carpet bedding is adopted a large stock 
of Coleus Verschaffelti and its improved variety 
must be propagated ; also Alternantheras and 
the golden-leaved Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
folium must be put inat once. Others, such as 
Echeverias, Kleinias, and Sempervivums, 
which form such distinct and quaint-looking 
beds, or which are so largely used for edgings, 
as in the case of Echeveria glauca, will now 
need dividing. The majority of this class of 
plants strike freely from leaves with the growing 
bud or eye at the base left intact. Hcheveria 
metallica makes a good centre for dwarfer 





varieties ; any plants of it getting too long in 
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the stem may be cut off and inserted as cuttings 
in light soil and kept moderately dry until 
rooted. Any of the Sedums that form such 
pretty carpets under the above-named class of 
plants may be pulled to pieces and dibbled in 
thickly in light dry soil on a sloping bank or 
border, in order to ensure a good supply by 
planting time, and the same treatment will 
ensure a good stock of that invaluable green 
carpet plant Mentha gibraltarica. All dried- 
off roots of Cannas, Dahlias, Salvias, Gladioli, 
&c., should be at once removed from their 
winter quarters and planted or started in 
gentle heat according to the supply required, 
Seedling plants should be pricked off as sooa as 
they are large enough to ensure a dwarf steady 
top growth and a corresponding mass of healthy 
fibrous roots. 


Auriculas.—All our plants have now been 
surface-dressed. We found it the most con- 
venient plan to carry the plants into the pot- 
ting shed, where they were thoroughly cleaned, 
the surface soil removed, and the fresh compost 
placed on the surface, pressing it down firmly 
with the fingers. The pots, which had become 
very dirty during the winter, were washed, and 
a sharp outlook was kept for green fly. All the 
plants were replaced in cold frames, where they 
will remain until a pit can be prepared for 
them. 


Pansies in Beds.—Plants established be- 
fore winter must be attended to now. Surface- 
dress the beds with rotten manure mixed with 
a littleloam., Peg all straggling growths down 
to the surface. 


Fruit. 


Plums and Cherries.—Few subjects 
make a better return for the exercise of patience 
through the early stages than Plums and Cherries 
when grown under glass, a maximum of 
air at all times, when it is not freezing, 
with a minimum of fire-heat, being the 
most important points in their manage- 
ment. Indeed, so easily are they excited into 
the most beautiful sheets of bloom, that it isa 
matter of surprise they are not more generally 
cultivated for their flowers alone. By the time 
these instructions appear many of the early kinds 
will have unfolded their blossoms, when, 
like all other stone fruits under artificial treat. 
ment, they will require careful fertilisation, with 
a constant supply of air, the atmospheric mois- 
ture being regulated by external conditions. It 
is important that the house should be liberally 
supplied with fresh air, with just sufficient fire 
to keep it in motion, and as night comes on the 
temperature may sink to about 45° when the 
weather is cold, and 50° when mild, but in the 
event of a return to sharp frost the flowers will 
be quite safe at 40°, with the ventilation con- 
siderably reduced and a corresponding reduction 
in the supply of moisture. For culture under 
glass the best dessert kinds only should be 
planted or potted. 


Vegetables. 


Main crops of Onions, Leeks, Parsnips, 
Carrots, general crops of Peas, ‘and Broad Beans 
are the more important crops that should be got 
in as early as conditions are favourable. The 
frost and latterly the rain having done their 
worst, there should now be a general clearance 
of all crippled vegetation, or at least of such of 
it as is not likely to recover. As soon as the 
digging of all vacant plots is finished let each 
be marked for cropping, and if seeds cannot 
be then sown the ground may perhaps be in 
good order for planting out Cabbage, autumn- 
sown Onions, Lettuces, early Potatoes, and 
Cauliflowers. The latter require rich well- 
drained ground and to be planted in deep drills, 
as they are thereby partially sheltered from 
cutting easterly winds, generally so prevalent 
in March, and from the effects of which a little 
protection should bealso afforded to Peas by earth- 
ing up and staking them on the windward side 
with evergreen boughs as soon as they emerge 
from the soil. As arule, Peas are sown much 
too thickly in the row, and the rows are too 
close together. If the seed can be depended on, 
3 in, asunder is sufficiently thick. As to dis- 
tance row from row, that must depend on the 
average height which the kinds of Peas grown 
attain, but plenty of space should always be 
afforded, and a crop of Radishes or Spinach may 
be grown in the central space between each 





row, 
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Potatoes should be planted in but limited 
quantities yet, and only in positions where they 
have natural protection, or where protection 


can be expeditiously applied, but all the seed 
_ tubers should be laid out in single file either on 


floors or tables in cool sheds or rooms, that the 
sprouts may be developed sturdily. A little 


_ dry Cocoa-fibre refuse scattered amongst them 


conduces to root formation. ‘Thin out Carrots, 
prick out Lettuces, Celery, Cauliflower, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Coleworts, and make successional 
sowings of all these in the open air, but ona 
bed of leaves and litter to afford a little bottom- 
heat; in such a position a first sowing of 
Cottager’s Kale, and Savoys should 
also now be made. Rhubarb will now come 
away freely by simply covering over the crowns 
with pots and just sufficient leaves or litter to 
keep the frost out of the ground, The crowns 
of Seakale in the open ground intended to be 
forced should at once be covered thickly with 
finely-sifted coal ashes, and the only attention 
required will be to occasionally examine them 
to refill the crevices in the ashes which are 
sometimes made through the quick growth of 
the Kale. French Beans will now bear most 
abundantly if sown in pits, but bottom heat, 
say 609, is essential, and a top heat ranging 
from 65° to 70° with plenty of humidity. It is 
also time to make a sowing for outdoor culture 
of Tomatoes and Capsicums in order that the 
plants may be strong for planting out early in 
May. 
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GARDEN ENEMIES. 


—— 


GREEN FLY, ROSE APHIS, OR ROSE 
BLIGHT. 


(SIPHONOPHORA ROS.) 


Tuts insect is one of the large and destructive 
family called aphides, which is only too well 
known to all who have given the slightest 
attention to the cultivation of plants. It may 
be classed without hesitation among the 
gardener’s worst enemies, as there are few 
plants which do not suffer more or less from 
the attacks of some members of this family. 
The Rose aphis is unfortunately one of our 
commonest species, and the injuries which 
Roses sustain from it are well known to every 
lover of these flowers. Few Roses are exempt 
from their attacks, but the Tea-scented kinds 
and those whose leaves are somewhat evergreen 
suffer less than others. 

These insects are often called blight, and 
many persons assert that when during northerly 
or easterly winds in dry weather there is a 
haziness in the atmosphere, that haze is blight, 
and caused by immense multitudes of these 
insects, and urge, asa proof of their theory, 
the very sudden appearance at times of myriads 
of these aphides. These insects have not, 
however, anything to do with atmospheric 
effects. No doubt they often make their un- 
welcome presence known in large numbers, 
and plants may be found covered with them 
which only a few days before were apparently 
free from them; but this, no doubt, is due 
to many of the eggs hatching at the same 
time, and to the very rapid manner in which 
their reproduction is effected. 

One of the peculiarities of this group of insects 
js that some of the females never lay eggs, but 
always produce their young alive, whilst others 
lay eggs and never, reproduce in any other way. 
The young, which are born alive, begin to pro- 
duce young in the course of from four to eight 
days, so that the rate at which they multiply 
is very astonishing. 

The Rose aphis does not entirely confine its 
attacks to Roses, but infests Dahlias, Asters, 
Verbenas, and many other plants cultivated 
under glass. The injuries it occasions to plants 
when in large numbers is very great, as it 
deprives the young and tender parts of so much 
sap, causing the leaves to crumple up and 
preventing the buds from flowering properly. 
Numberless plans have been tried for their 
destruction, but in seasons favourable to their 
growth it is almost impossible to keep Roses 
grown out-of-doors free from them. Those 
grown under glass, however, can easily be kept 
clean by fumigating them with Tobacco smoke. 
This plan cannot, however, be so easily carried 
out with Roses growing in beds out-of-doors ; 
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still, by covering the head of the plant with 
some kind of air-tight cloth, well tied round the 
stem, the green fly may effectually be killed 
with the assistance of a fumigator. The cloth 
should be stretched over a frame, which anyone 
could make, to keep the buds and young shoots 
from being injured. Carefully brushing such 
parts of the plants as are infested, with spirits of 
wine, benzine, or | wineglassful of paraffin to 4 
gallons of water, kept well mixed, is very effec- 
tive, as it kills the flies at once. Simply brush- 
ing the insects off the plants does a great deal 
of good, as many are killed by the operation, 
and the others, once knocked off, cannot well 
return (except the winged ones). Crushing the 
aphides on the trees with one’s finger and thumb 
is a very effective, but unpleasant method of 
destroying them. Syringing with Tobacco 
water, or a weak solution of sulphate of copper 
(1 oz. to 6 gallons of water), or an infusion of 
Quassia chips (4 02. of chips should be boiled for 
ten minutes in a gallon of soft water, and 4 02. 
of soft soap should be added as it cools) ; or 
2lb. of washing soda, 1 02. of bitter aloes 


dissolved in hot water, when cold add 1 gallon 
of water ; or 8 lb. of soft soap dissolved in 12 
added to 1 gallon of 
i Tomato 


gallons of rain water, 
Tobacco water; or water 10 
leaves have beenmacera- 
ted, are recipes which 
are much recommended ; 
even cold water when 
applied with some force 
is very effective. Very 
rapid changes of tem- 
perature seems to check 
the multiplication of 
aphides. A heavy 
thunderstorm will often 
kill thousands, and cold 
rain is very destructive 
to them. The eggs, 
which are laid in the 
autumn, do not hatch 
until the following 
spring, when all the 
aphides which are 
hatched are wingless 
females. These in a few 
days begin to produce 
young, which are born 
alive, and very much 
resemble their mother 
in general appearance, 
put their legs and 
antenne are much 
shorter in proportion 
(see fig. 4). After some 
changes of skin they 
assume the form shown 
in fig. 3, and after 
further moultings, 
either show the rudi- 
ments of wings, aS in fig. 2, or else are in an 
intermediate state between figs. 3 and 5. When 
in either of these stages, this insect may be said 
to be in the pupa state. 
again, they appear as perfect insects, those with 
the rudimentary wings as alate, or winged 
females, as represented in fig. 1; those without 
as apterous or wingless females, as shown in fig. 
5. The winged females assist greatly in the 
increase of their species, for, being able to fly, 
they can easily move from one part of a bush to 
another, or fly off to other plants, founding 
fresh colonies wherever they may settle. They 
are not so abundant as the wingless ones, except 
in the spring and autumn, when they frequently 
migrate in great numbers. About the middle 
of September the last generation is usually 
produced, which consists of males and females. 
The former are sometimes winged, sometimes 
wingless ; they are very much like the females, 
but are somewhat smaller. The females are 
mostly wingless and viviparous. After pairing 
with the males, they lay their eggs, which are 
very large in proportion to 


which 


the size of the 
insect (nearly half the size of its body), a few 
together near the buds. They are long anc 
oval, and when first laid pale yellow, but soon 
afterwards become black. They are covered 
with a slimy coating, with which the female 
attaches them to the plant. 





Gas Lime for Walks.—Having lately 
read in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the uses of 
gas-lime in the garden, I thought it might be 
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interesting to some readers to know that it isa 
good weed destroyer, preferable to salt in my 
opinion for gravel walks. Juse2 bushels for 
100 square yards, which kills all the weeds and 
moss, and gives a bright appearance to the 


walks.—G. W. 


a 





ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobiums.—The genus Dendrobium is 
one of the most beautiful and the richest in 
species in the group of Orchids to which it 
belongs, the most attractive of which are dis- 
tributed throughout the different Presidencies 
of the Indian Empire, and especially in Moul- 
mein, Assam, and Burmah ; while others are 
found in Ceylon and Manilla. As a rule, the 
Indian species are epiphytal, in their native 
habitats growing upon trees, both living and 
dead, and both in sun and shade, the result 
being that those grown in the sun make shorter 
and plumper pseudo-bulbs (stems) than those 
which exist in more moist and shady positions, 
and, as a rule, the flowers, if not 80 large, are 
more brilliant. ‘Two or three species are found 
in China and Japan, but the most beautiful are 
Indian, and consequently require a warm and 








1, Winged female; 2, pupa; 3, larva; 4, ditto just born ; 5, wingless female; 
6, side view of winged female showing the position of the wings, at rest ; 
7, profile of head showing the proboscis. 


humid atmosphere (that of an ordinary well- 
managed plantstove) when making their growth, 
with copious supplies of water at the same time, 
and a dry, airy, and sunny position when at 
rest. Some of the finest specimens of D. 
Wardianum, D, Devonianum, D. crassinode, and 
D. Bensonie perhaps ever seen were grown on 
in a warm humid plant-stove, to which air was 
cautiously admitted during mild nights as well 
as during the daytime ; when their growth had 
attained full size they were removed to a warm 
and sunny Vinery to ripen, As a rule, Den- 
drobes may be readily propagated either by 
layering the old pseudo-bulbs (stems) or by 
cutting them into lengths and inserting them as 
cuttings or by dividing strong plants or taking 
off the side-growths which appear pretty freely 
on the half-ripened pseudo-bulbs of the previous 
year. In growing these plants over-potting 
must be carefully guarded against, for if the 
roots be embedded in a mass of sour compost 
they speedily rot, and the energies of the 
plants are then diverted to the formation of new 
roots instead of to growth and bloom. Many of 
the species grow best in small pans, or hanging 


1 | baskets suspended near the light, and the pen- 


dulous-habited kinds look more at home thus 
managed than when potted and staked in 
an upright and unnatural position, A com- 
post consisting of fresh fibrous peat, living 
Sphagnum Moss, and well-dried horse manure 
suits most of the varieties, coarse, well-washed 
river sand being added to keep the whole 
porous; and a well-drained bottom. is highly 
essential, for although these plants will luxuriate 
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if deluged with tepid water two or three times 
a day during the hottest summer weather, yet 
the slightest stagnation or sourness is detrimen- 
tal to their welfare. The secret of success, 
indeed, in growing all epiphytes consists in using 
small pots or baskets of fresh Open compost, 
made firm, so that it does not shift about every 
time the plant is dipped or watered, and then 
giving copious supplies of tepid water at the 
root. It is impossible to over-water plants 
thus circumstanced, inasmuch as the small well- 
drained body of compost only holds moisture 
sufficient to keep the plants in health, and all 
that is superfluous passes freely away. The 
culture of many of the most beautifal of all 
Dendrobes need not by any means be confined 
to Orchid houses, properly so called; indeed, 
a few well-grown plants of D. Wardianum, D, 
crassinode, D. Devonianum, and D. nobile look 
far more beautiful when associated with Palms, 
fresh green Fern fronds, and other fresh- 
foliaged plants than when crowded together 
among other Orchids, scarcely any of which are 
interesting to an ordinary observer, except 
when they are laden with flowers. D. Wardia- 
num, which we now figure, flowers as freely 
as the old and ever-beautiful D. nobile, and quite 
small plants of it, grown in an ordinary plant- 
stove suspended from the roof, will produce 
from twenty to thirty flowers of the size of 
those represented in our sketch. The colour of 








others do not succeed so well. The kinds that 
thrive best are the Lomarias, Nephrolepis, 
Davallias, Doodias, most of the Polypodiums, 
many Spleenworts and Maiden-hairs, &c. A 
highly attractive feature, too, is the wing of the 
large tropical Fernery at Kew, where there are 
admirable examples of this style of growing 
Ferns, thriving in native luxuriance, mingled 
with the various kinds of Tradescantia, Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, &c., and all the attendance they 
receive is occasional watering and a daily 


syringing, 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


4147. — Hyacinths Coming into 
Bloom.—It is not a matter of absolute neces- 
sity that the water in which Hyacinths are 
growing should be changed, but if it smells bad 
it had best be poured away and other put in its 
place. Itis the rule to put into the water when 
bulbs are put in the glasses a small lump of 
charcoal. This acts as a purifier of the water, 
absorbing noxious gases. Where this is done, 
and the water keeps pure, there can be no 
benefit resulting by changing it. Good fresh 
soft water should be used in all cases, and if 
thought desirable to change it, the fresh water 
should be just slightly warmed before coming 
into contact with the roots. Hyacinths grown 




















in glasses are of little use the second year, but 





Ward’s Dendrobe (Dendrobium Wardianum), 


the flowers: is pure glistening white, each broad 
segment being tipped with the purest magenta; 
the ivory-like lip has a golden disk, on which 
are two dark velvety crimson spots, and there 
18 a pale magenta blotch at its apex. As the 
plant is now reasonable in price in all good 
nurseries, it well deserves culture at the hands 
of all who have a demand for rare and beautiful 
blossoms during the early spring months, A 
few flowers of such a lovely Orchid amongst 
a basketful of white Lilac, Paper-white Nar- 
cissus, Deutzia, double Plum blossom, and 
graceful sprays of Spireaor Fern will enhance 
their beauty tenfold, 

Utilising Dead Tree Fern Trunks.— 
The sketch from which theannexed woodcut was 
prepared was taken in one of the Ferneries at 
Messrs. Veitch & Son’s nursery, Chelsea.  [t 
represents Lomaria attenuata growing on a 
dead Tree Fern trunk, which is clothed also 
with innumerable seedlings of various other 
Ferns, such as N. ephrodium molle, Polypodium 
Billardieri, Lomaria blechnoides, &c. ‘This is a 
desirable method of growing Ferns, as they look 
more graceful and natural than when cultj- 
vated in pots, and they do not require so much 
attention, as the roots insinuate themxelves into 
the soft, but solid texture of the Fern stems 
where they are kept at an equable state as 
regards moisture if water be occasionally applie 1. 
Under this treatment some kinds of Ferns 
thrive better then when grown otherwise, whilst 








they may be laid in the open ground after 
blooming till ripe, and stored tor border planting 
another year.—A, D, 

4135.—White Primula in Windows.— 
We presume that the double white Primula is 
referred to, a plant not very suitable for a con- 
tinued residence in a warm room. We fear 
that the plant in question will give but poor 
results. It should not have been disturbed in 
the autumn; spring is the proper time for pro- 
pagating it, when cuttings are taken, but it re- 
quires good accommodation and an experienced 
propagator to succeed with them. ‘The only 
way to treat the double Primula so as to get a 
fair amount of success when grown in the dwell- 
ing is|to keep it in an apartment where fires 
are only occasionally lighted. April is a good 
time for repotting, but plants cut up in the au- 
tumn would not need repotting. Let them re- 
main untouched throughout the summer, giving 
plenty of air in fine weather. Loam, leaf-mould, 
and peat in equal proportions forms a good 
compost.—J. ©, 

4137.—Flag Iris Flowering Imper- 
fectly.—It is very difficult tosay what is the 
cause of the blooms not expanding. There 
may be a want of general vigour in the plants 
which might be set right by means of a top- 
dressing of manure. The Flag Iris likes a well 
drained, but moist soil, so that in planting them 
care should be taken to provide a free root-run 
in congenial soil, ‘and the roots should be able to 





run down deep in search of moisture in hot| 
is hot and parch- | 


weather. When the weather 


ing these Iris are benefited by delugings of 


water, and they like occasional applications of | 


liquid manure.—J. ©, 
4138.—_How to make Pelargoniums 


Flower.—If the Pelargoniums are of the large | 
pot them at once into | 


flowering or show kinds, 
6-in. pots, using a soil consisting of two parts 


loam and one part leaf-mould and sand ; ‘stop ” | 


them, i.e., pinch out the points of the shoots 
once. If, however, they are zonal Pelargoniums, 


pot them in the same soil in March, and stop | 
them frequently in order to make them bushy ; | 
cease stopping them when you want them to | 
flower. In either case keep them near the glass | 
Temperature, | 


and watersparingly for some time. 
40° to 45° at night, and 50° by day, with plenty 
of air.—C, FIELDER, 
4128.—Paris Daisy Etoile d’Or.—We 
can only assign one cause for this plant not 
flowering in the winter, and that is want of light, 
This variety of Chrysanthemum frutescens 
expands its blooms freely all through the 
winter in a low temperature, and is really one 
of the most valuable flowering plants that an 
amateur can grow. The plants that have 
bloomed all through the summer may be made 
to do duty in winter, and will if at all fairly 
treated yield an abundance of their pretty 
primrose-coloured flowers which for cutting are 
extremely useful. The true way, however, to 
grow this plant istostrike some cuttings in April, 
grow them along freely through the summer, 
but in the full sun, getting them well estab- 
lished in 44-in. pots by the latter end of August. 
The general treatment will consist in stopping 
so as to form a neat, compact plant, watering 
freely in hot weather and picking out the flower. 
buds until the latter end of August. When the 
pots get full of roots administer a little liquid 
manure, or top-dress with some concentrated 
manure. In this manner good plants will be 
formed capable of carrying a large amount of 
bloom ; winter them if possible in a light 
intermediate house where an average tempera- 
ture of 50° is maintained, or place them as near 
the glass as possible in a frost-proof structure. 
[f shifted in March they will form grand subjects 
for decoration in early spring.—J. C, 
4141.—Frozen Plants.—Your Geraniums 
are probably all killed. 1f, however, you are 
not satisfied on this point you might place them 
aside for a week or so, at the end of which time 
you will readily distinguish any which are likely 
to survive. You can do nothing to save them 
now. The fate of your Fuchsias may not be 
quite so lamentable, through being hardier and 
less succulent than the Geraniums, Keep them 
dry until they begin to break into fresh growth, 
then shake the old soil from them, and re-pot 
with two-thirds loam and one-third leaf soil, 
rotten manure, and sand.—C, Fre.per. 
4125.—Thrips on Plants.—Having had 
considerable experience in the use of insecticides, 
I am quite satisfied that nicotine soap surpasses 
any other ; I use it in the proportion of 3 oz. to 
1 gal. water, warm, and have always found the 
black thrips thoroughly exterminated in one 
syringing. It also leaves the plants quite clean 
and glossy in appearance. I am speaking more 
particularly of Azaleas, Myrtles, &c. For Vines 
I have recommended it to my neighbours, who 
in all cases have used it with successful results. 
I should recommend it in all instances for Vines 
at the strength of 6 oz. to 8 oz. to 1 gal. of warm 
water.—H. Hart, Brighron. 
4162.—Hotbedfor Raising Seeds—For 
a frame of the size given the bed should be 8 ft. 
Square, and for the purpose named it should 
be about 3 ft. 6 in. high at the back, and about 
2 ft. 6 in. high or a little more at the front. Mix 
the old and the fresh manure together ; if the 
former is not much decayed, about equal parts 
of each may be employed ; well shake and mix 
together and leave it for a week or so, then turn 
over and shake well together again, turning the 
outside of the heap into the middle; when 
nicely sweetened, make up the bed, and place 
on the frame, and as soon as the drops of con- 
densed moisture inside are clear the seeds may 
be placed inside.—E. H, 
4186.—Harwigs.—The earwigs can easily 
be trapped and destroyed. Pieces of Reed, Bean 
stalk or Elder with the pith bored out 8 in, or 
9 in. long should be placed amongst the 


creepers on the wall or wherever the insects 
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abide. The places where the traps are placed 
should be noted, as the insects will creep into the 
crevices, and once or twice a day some person 
should go round with a vessel of hot water, into 
which they should be flung by blowing down the 
tube. Roses and Dahlias may be secured from 
their depredations by placing small empty in- 
verted flower-pots on the top of the stakes with 
alittle hay inside to form a hiding-place for the 
insects. Perseverance will soon thin their 
numbers.—H 


4162.—_How to make a Hot-bed.—Hot- 
béds should be made early in February, The 
quantity of manure required depends upon the 
size of the frame or box to be used. For ordinary 
i equirements the heap of manure when finished 
should stand 16 in. outside of the frame or 
box all round. Care should be taken to let the 
edge of the frame rest well into the heap of 
horse-manure, When pig manure is used, an 
equal quantity of horse manure should be used. 
Pig manure is best for hot-beds when obtained 
from animals fattening*-that from those which 
have been grazing on commons and roadsides is 


in growth of vegetables between London and 
the country in a very pointed way. ‘‘ D’yer 
see this, sir?” said he, catching up an old Cab- 
bage stalk ; ‘‘stick this in the ground in the 
country and you'll have nice young stuff off it ; 
plant it in London, it will rot:” To give every 
chance, sow in the autumn, transplant in the 
spring into rich soil, at least 9in, or 12 in. apart, 
keep them well watered, and select the most 
open spot in the garden, where they will obtain 
every available ray of sunshine, and after you 
have done all this, you will find three-fourths 
bolt,” and the rest to be without hearts. I 
would earnestly advise ‘‘F, OC.” not to waste 
time in the futile effort to raise Lettuces that 
can be obtained in the greatest perfection quite 
six months in the year for a half-penny or a 
penny a-piece. I have written nothing of the 
difficulty in the early stages of getting enough 
growth daily to supply the wants of sparrows 
and slugs.—J. V. A. 

4155.—Substitute for Pea-sticks.— 
Ia my description of this apparatus, figured in 
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ultimately the whole structure will be very 
likely to collapse. The band slackens by drying, 
and when this is the case (if the slackening be 
very considerable) the guy ropes can be tightened, 
or a turn of the strands can be given round the 
nails so as to make them taut, Suppose ‘‘F, ©,’ 
has a garden bed 24 yards across, and he pur- 
poses sowing a row of Dr. McLean’s Pea and 
using my standards, he would not sow the 
full 24 yards, but would allow a space of 2 ft. 
6 in. from the foot of each end standard and on 
the outside for the straining cord and peg, 80 
that his row of Peas would in actual length be 
22 yards 1ft. For this length nine standards 
placed 8 ft. 4 in. or so apart (an inch or two 
either way is not material) would be quite 
ample. For tall growing knds, standards of an 
approximate height would be required, and in 
addition guy ropes would be necessary on each 
side of every standard, in order to withstand 
strong side winds, The standards for tall sortr, 
such as Ne Plus Ultra, &c., ought not to be 
placed more than 7 ft. apart, as the weight of 





full of indigested seeds of weed, and should not 
be used until these have been destroyed by fre- 
quently turning over the manure-heap,—BI1t-0’- 
THE-WIsp, 


4166.—Guano-water when applied once a 
week to Strawberries in a liquid state (40z. toa 
gallon of water) makes them very vigorous 
and productive ; but if sprinkled upon seedlings 
of the same fruit it would kill them, 2oz. per 
yard (5 ewt. per acre) if sprinkled over Onions 
wculd double the weight of crop. Ten gallons 
of water will readily dissolve, or keep suspended 
in a state of minute division, about 50 Ib. weight 
of guano. When applied to plants not more 
than 4 oz. should be added to that quantity of 
water. If it is made stronger it injures or kills 
the plant to which it is applied. To seeds it 
should be much more diluted, —Bint-o0’-THE- 
Wisp, 


4156.— Vegetables in Shaded Places. 
—1t was once observed by a great philosopher 
that he was a benefactor to mankind who caused 
two blades of Grass to grow where one only 
flourished before, and I think I might venture 
to add, or who would prove to us and ‘ Hi:0,? 
the possibility of growing vegetables under the 
shade of trees. I would advise « F.C.” to 
allow the ground around the Apple trees to 
remain undisturbed ; their roots extend in every 
direction as far or farther than their branches, 
and the deep digging or trenching necessary to 
the attempt to raise anything would, by disturb- 
ing and destroying the roots near the surface, 
inevitably tend to injure the trees. A few 
Gooseberries or Currants, black especially, would 
be found to combine the maximum of profit with 
@ minimum of injury. The only vegetables likely 
to do any good at all would be Rhubarb, Sea- 
kale, or early Radishes; that is to say, things 
that would be likely to reach maturity before 
the trees got into full leaf, or perhaps Jerusalem 
Artichokes later on. Some portion of the ground 
might perhaps be utilised for seedlings of 
winter greens to be transplanted to some more 
favoured spot later on, or if the space is a great 
consideration, it might form the site for a Mush- 
room bed, oreven a hotbed for Cucumber frame, 














































Best way of utilizing Dead Stumps of Tree Ferns. 








though I would not recommend it,—J, Vv. A; 


4131,—Nicotiana longiflora.—I sowed 
a packet of seed of this on July 19, 1880, in a 
pot of sandy soil, and covered it with a pane of 
glass, and placed it on a shelf in a Vinery. 
From the 7d. packet of seed I have eighty-one 
nice plants. I potted them first into 3-in. and 
then into 5-in, pots, using leaf-mould, loam, and 
common yellow pottery sand (almost any kind 
of sand will do), They have been kept in a heat 
of from 40° to 45° ina Vinery, and at the pre- 
sent time are looking very well. They gave me 
a lot of bloom, which was delightfully fragrant, 
especially at night. They are now beginning to 
bloom again. I may say that they suffer a little 
from the attacks of the green fly, but this is 
cured by fumigating.—H. Sowrer. 


4160.—Lettuce in Town Gardens.— 
I expect “ F, C.,” whois evidently an observant 
gardener, has made the mistake of planting the 
Lettuce under Apple trees. It is very difficult, 
I might almost say impossible, to succeed in 
growing a good Lettuce in an ordinary London 
garden. I was discussing this point with an old 
gardener one day, and he summed the difference 
















GARDENING of January 22 (p. 557), the words 
standard and support are used synonymously, 
The illustration shows merely one standard, 
and as it would appear when viewed from the 
end of a row, the Peas of course being between 
G and B. Band is a provincial word, signify- 
ingcord or string. Let ‘‘F.C.” in imagination so 
place himself as to obtain a side view of the 
standard in the illustration, bearing in mind 
that itis an end standard. Ata distance of 
2 ft. 6 in. from the bottom bar a peg not less 
than 18 in, in length is driven into the ground; 
a guy rope or straining cord is then fastened to 
this peg and secured to the top bar of the stan- 
dard, This being done to each end standard 
or support, prevents their being pulled out of 
the perpendicular by the shrinking or contract- 
ing of the tarred band when saturated by rain. 
I can, from an experience of two summers’ use, 
assure ‘‘I’, C,” that the band does contract very 
considerably by wet, and that it these straining 
cords are not adopted the whole row of supports 
will acquire a leaning position more or less, 
and consequently an unsightly appearance, and 


the haulm is something extraordinary.—Exora- 
CENSIS. 

4171.—Plant-stand for Rooms.—In reply 
to ‘‘ Alpha,” I think the following particulars 
will give him all he wishes: Mine stands 3 ft. 
8 in, high, 3 ft, long, and 1 ft. 6in. wide; the 
box or stand being 5 in. deep and 20 in. from 
floor, 11 in. of glass, castors being 2 in., brings 
the stand itself to 3 ft. 2 in., the rise of the roof 
being 6 in. ; total height, 3 ft.8 in. I bought 
4 uprights, 3 ft. long by 14 in. square for legs, 
turned up 20 in. from bottom; 1 tie-bar, 3 ft. 
by 14 in. square, turned up, leaving 24 in. 
at ends for morticing into 2 tie-bars (each 
1 ft. 6 in. by 14 in. square), these left square at 
the ends for morticing into the uprights, and 
square in the centre to receive the longitudinal 
tie-bar. I then got 5 in. by 4 in. pine for form- 
ing box; these are let into uprights 20 in. from 
the bottom (using red lead and putty mixed to 
make these joints, as glue would not do, on 
account of the dampness in the soil, &c.). Pre- 
vious to jointing run a slot from the top of up 
rights down the insides to 4 in, below the 5 * 
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4073.—Garden Paths. 


by 4 in. for box ; this is to receive the glass 
| when finished. Then nail a lath inside the case | between the plants when h 
! on the 5-in. board all round to receive the bot- | with short manure.—H. H. 

tom of box. After putting this together put 4161.—Onions.—To obtain Onions like the 
some wooden pegs into the mortice-joints from Spanish Onions the land must be dry and rich, 
the inside of the box; mind you don’t let them | both near the surface and below. It must be 


come through to the outside, or it will make it | made firm before the seeds are sown, either by 
work must be done 


unsightly. You now fit a strip round the top | treading or rolling, but this 

of the uprights (this is to hold the top or roof of | when the surface is dry, 80 that the earth will 
the case) 1} in. by 3 in. strong. The bottom |not cling. The seed should be sown in drills 
part is now ready for fitting glass. To make the | 1 ft. apart and the seeds not covered more than 
roof I used 1 in. by + in. pitch pine laths, putting | 4 in. deep. 


: The young plants should be thinned 
- four sides together (3 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in.),| when large enough to pull, taking away the 
i| then 4 pieces (to form t 


Sg ee he tip of roof) 2 ft. | small ones, leaving them finally 6 in, apart. In 
by 5 in. (this is for the open space allowed |the early stages the soil between the rows 
for ventilation). I then get 4 pieces for corners, should be often stirred, but ju 


aa ; : 1 st before the 
and, giving the roof 6 in. rise, should be 11 in. | plants cover the ground mulch between the rows 
long. They must be rabbeted on each side to re-| with some mellow compost t 





































































































































CLYDESIDE. , 























posed to light a1 













































































applied to plants in Pp 











o keep in the 


ceive the glass, You now have the roof (hip| moisture. Soot may be used freely as a top 
style) ready for the moulding. Get 8 ft. 14 in, | dressing.—E. A. 

P hae . . Pre 
dace nn aes Zin. strong on the top edge;| 4173 —Hyacinths and Tulips for Exhibition.— 
nail this on t e roof portion to sit on the stand, | 1f the bulbs are now well rooted, and the crowns starting | .omewhat weakl 
; and let it lie over the lath (already nailed on | asthey should be, although not yet forced, they might somew ie ys 
| uprights) about 2 in. This will hold the top now be put into a gentle warmth,that should begin at 45° 

tin its place will hide the division bet and increase to 55° as the plants grow. | Tt is difficult to 
' par piace, on between | fx the best time to a day, but if pushing too fast, it is 
| top and bottom, and will answer for holding the | easy to retard them by reducing the temperature a little, 


glass on the top, and being loose you can lift the | and so pushing or checking at will, ae at 
| s.—ASs ne 



























































































used very sparingly 5 


runnings f 


4179.—Propagating Tree Carnation 


top on and off at leisure. You must now get Tree Carnation is valuable as a winter blooming plant, it 
There should be 


some zinc fret-work to place round the space on | js no sacrifice to top the plants now. 
the top for ventilation. Geta zine tray made | plenty of time for them to break and make fresh bloom- 
ing growth before the autumn, Take off the tops some- 


the size of the box, and 23 in deep. You now 
Z a kee : es Ge what short, and thus leave as man leaves on the plant 
want it glazing, staining, and varnishing. I | as possible to encourage ‘ane A 4 


ih) | used oak stain, one coat, and oak varnish, two 4181.—Plants for Windows in Summer.—A 
few scarlet and pink Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Blue 


coats. The timber (best pitch pine) you can get | T°" oo single Petunias: , limbing T 

: : : 13 obelias, single Petuniasin colours, climbing Tropso- 
JOF ate - cut to SERIE 8 ft. 1 4 et by lums, Tvy-leaved Geraniums, Mignonette, Canary Creeper, 
in, Pitch pine mouic (choice) 1s.; turning legs | Abutilons, and a few similar cheap and easy-growing 


and tie bars, 7 pieces, 2s. Sd. ; red lead for plants will make window boxes look very gay, indeed, all 
the summer. The boxes may be filled with these plants 


joints, stain, and oak varnish, 2s. 4d.; fx et-work, : : 
. J . . . Y k a 
9s. for 6 ft. (I was cheated in this; 1t should only pi ag 1 doom ee (coment 5 oh ee? 


be 2d. per ft.) ; 4 rollers or castors (brass), 4104._Salt as @ Fertiliser.—Salt must be used 
iously in the neighbourhood of fruit trees or 


2s, 6d. ; zine tray for bottom (extra strong) 6s. ; Reid thee: ia not aay thin sl As tow 

; ; 4 >| pushes. I should no advise more than six pounds to e 
Det ee sere and fitting same, /S. 9d. ; used on the space named, and this quantity should be 
otal, 208. off. may say I have never seen or | equally distributed. Fresh lime is a good insecticide, so 


heard of one of this sort before ; of course, if | also is soot, and these substances may be used liberally 
ou get it made for you it will cost d with beneficial results.—E. H. 
ee y * ouble the 4105._Propagating Mulberry Trees.—Mulberry 


BEN 
amount. AN ON ICE. “ trees are commonly propagated from layers, although they 
4177.—_Repairing Boilers.—Get some | may be rooted from cuttings, though not with the same 


blacksmith to make you a small pair of clamps certainty. Your correspondent had better take a few 
4 > | jittle plants ; any nurseryman could supply him. If he 


ee eh hole ih ole ra and iron filings; | decides to take cuttings the ends could be stuck in a ball 
en screw up.— WIGAN. of moist clay, and the tops be packed in dry material 


4158. —Potatoes.—The largest tubers upon such as aia A. nfiatl a ce 
a root of Potato are i i 4108.—Planting Mis etoe.— Plan e seeds 0 
di d. Th : invariably the worst | yfistletoe about the time the sap rises to nourish them, 
iseased, The reason is obvious. As the fungus | yiz., in March.—E. H. 
spores travel down the plant stems they are 4093. Covering Hot-water Pipes.—Box the 
naturally attracted into the strongest sap cur- pipes up with boards as you suggest ; it will be quite safe. 
rents, and these would of course flow into the ae ioe peel ges wast or some ohaer Bomelh 
largest tubers. Further, the largest tubers are 4136._-Liming Cropped Ground.—You will do 


proportionately to the smaller ones always the | well to leave your liming till you have removed your 
crops. Then dig as soon as possible, and well mix the 


most watery. Deep or shallow planting has | 4; . ; i 
little to do with it. We prefer to plant shallow - ee oie aw esa ion a Jewees 


about 4 in. deep, and giving plenty of room 4170.—To make Boots ‘and Shoes Water- 
between the rows to earth up well. Strong proof.--Mell over a gentle fire and stir together till 
j thoroug mixed 1 pint of neatsfoot oil, } 1b. of mutton 
growing Potatoes should have ample space, 106 suet, een ot nai eo and 4 oz. of rosin (resin). Brush 


less than 8 ft. between the rows. Do you mean | the dirt off the boots or shoes and let them be perfectly 
by ‘germs of Potatoes” the top growth or dry, then rub in the above composition by the fire upon 
the upper leather, and also upon the soles until they are 


haulm? That they are seen short in market | Completely saturated, repeating this ration occasion 
oi , ce 2 a mv 
gardens is no doubt due to the fact that eet Lo THE-WISP. wie: ai 

the sorts have naturally short tops, such | 4148.--Heating by Gas.--If‘ Beckenham” candepend 


} 
- 
| as the Ashleaf Kidney, Early Shaw, and | upon a constant supply of gas at a fairly uniform pres- 


too strong. 








years.— 


morning. 


in the rows. 


ay 


well gatisfied.—H. 


plugs are driven into 


___ Stand the cask, 
put some shavings und 








similar earl kinds. sure, he can safely adopt it for heating his boiler, put the 
y inds In the open fields poiler must be outside the house. I am just discarding 


where the late sorts are grown the | gas, as I find in frosty weather. the supplyi cannot be 
oe 


| tops are Pe eae enough. The sorts of Potatoes depen cede onus all water in the mains, W¢.—1. * : 
you name, Victoria and Champion, always have 4144.—Primulas Failing.—Ift © Subscriber” _ wil 
=a c : turn his Primulas out, it is quite possible he will find the 
very robust haulm growth ; the latter especially | drainage imperfect, which if remedied and care is taken 


| is excessively 80, and fearfully exhausts the soil, | not to water overhead, he will soon perceive the soften- 
whilst the root crop is not at all commensurate. = e the leaves checked, which is called fogging.”)— 
aK, 


Magnum Bonum is better than this, although it |” 4698. — Books on Botany.—! think ‘‘ Brook’s 
also has a strong top, but the root crop is in- | Popular Botany” will suit Miss V. It is a weekly 


| variably good. Neither of these coarse kinds | book, price 2d., containing a coloured plate of flowers 
and numerous wood engravings each week.—PIMLICO. 


should have raw manures given, nor si 

g 4 should the Z : F 
ey : . 4195, Cure for Thrips.—There 18 no better solu- 
soil be too rich. Deeply tilled, plenty of room, | tion for the destruction of thrips than one made of 2 02. of 


and a moderate dressing of some good artificial | Gishurst_ Compound well stirred into a gallon of soft 
water. It may be used asa wash or syringed on to the 


manure ahs by far the best results, both in | rant ey an 
soon “at . : plants somewhat gently. is compound may be pur- 
p quality of tuber. It is not wise +0 | chased from any seedsman in 1s. pated, The soap you 


plant too many early Potatoes unless grown for | name will do the Vines no harm, put double the quantity 
of the Gishurst put into water and well worked on the 





crops. 


man.] 








4160,—Liettuce.—When Lettuce 
es Or aDY | gufficient solar light causes the flower-buds to die off, | failure. 


other vegetable run to seed prem it i i 
sori awe ‘heel 108 ee »maturely it iS @| It is easy enough to create warmth, but the absence of 
g heck of some <ind has been given. solar light cannot be remedied. No doubt as soon as 
The check may not necessarily be from want of ihe sun’s power becomes greater you will get plenty of 
water, it may arise from poverty in the soil orene 
y 4 s011, Or 2Q7 $ . 
Pp y 9279.-Pruning Rosa rugosa.—This Rose does 


from standing on it too thickly, and the thin- | not like to be hard pruned ; cut away all weakly growths 


ning too long neglected, or in,some cases it may | ane cut back the strong shcots to about two-thirds of 
their length. We do not know where the white 


\ arise from inherit bili i 
ed debility. ; 
Y sow good seeds thi it y The remedy is to variety is to be procured but possibly of some of our 
; g s thinly on well prepared land. | leading Rose growers.—J, C. 


—AGATHA, [Yes.] 


rate piece of paper, 
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_T find that sifted coal ashes 
though not good looking 
pt under and the paths 
alk on.—H. §. 


Pour strong soap water 
ill come to the top.— 


c ‘ i nd mulch 

Keep the surface freely stirred oe sin Teil very good for garden paths, 

ot weather § incolour. Weeds are easily ki 
are always pleasant and smooth to w 


4070.-Wworms in Pots 
round the plant, and the worms W 


—Your Potatoes will do 

but should be well ex- 
thoroughly matured; 
11 soon absorb the excess 
that grown under 
ill be also watery. 
heavily. We 
ried beneath the 


4184,—Potatoes for Seed. 
very well for seed this spring, 
1d air to have tl 
the growth that will follow wi 
of moisture. It may be, 
similar conditions the produce W 
such soil it is bad policy to m 
found the long fresh stable manure bu 
sets in the furrows to give a drier, 
heavier crop than where the manure 
soil, as is customary. Give the soila 
hot slaked lime just before planting. 

4166.—Guano Water.—lf the guano 
ots we would advise a& 
the soil when the 


cleaner, and far 
was dug into the 
heavy dressing of 


quantity to be mixed with 
potted ; it will be then far mo 


when made into liquid manure. for plants that 


have an abundance of roots, manure water should be 
seeds hardly need it at a 


be fairly good, butas the plants grow it may 
_—The drainage fr 
but must be we 
here is rain 


4183.—Liquid Manure. 
sty will do for plants in po 
in dry weather. When t 
rom the sty would be dilute 
Animal manures make aran 
used with care. It is better to apply it t 


no doubt the 
d sufficiently. 
d need to be 
oo weak than 


and Soups. 
Major Clarke's 8 
bination with good 
hen plant Sutton’s 
early white take the 


4163. Celery for Stewing 
is no better flavoured Celery than 
red. If bulk is wanted in com 
keeping qualities for late use, 
Sulham Prize Pink. For an 


iz for Liquid 
ainted both in 
t receptacle for li 
h a cask. will have no 
had two in use for 


4187._Petroleum Cas Manure.— 


Tf the petroleum cask is well p 
out, it will make an €X 
manure, and the water from suc 
injurious effects upon plants, 


—'The way I destroy 
s to place each night 
he flower bor- 
ntity of young 
+ early in the 
led with earwigs 


4186.—Destroying Rar 
earwigs 1n my garden in the § 
a number of clean cloths or 
ders, and the old earwigs wi 
get into the folds, and I's 
Tam ‘then not muc 
during summer.—J. J. C. 

4159.-Turnip Beet. —The Turnip- 
excellent variety. Sow the first fo 
first or second week in April, an 
first week in May. The land 
manured, unless the manure is buri 
drills about 15 in. apart an 
Have the soil well 
cover the seeds too deeply.—E. 

4145.—Glazing without Putt 
GARDENING Nos. 58 and 61, and you 
of glazing without putty, and with w 


th a great qua 


rooted Beet is an 
se about the 
the main crop in the 
should not be freshly 
eddeeply. Draw the 
t the plants to 9 in. 


y.—Refer pack to 
ill find my account 
hich I am still very 


araffin Cask.—This is best 


4192. Cleansing & P 
Stand the cask up 


done by burning it out. 
head being out, and throw in a goo 
straw or shavings; the whol 
Let it burn well for a few minut 
is thoroughly sharred. Put the fire ou 
cash upside down or by 
casks are much used for wa 
¥or the latter purpose the head is 
the tap and ven 
line is drawn round the middle an 
on about 14 in. each sid 
gawn across and the two tubs bu 


e inside will soon be on fire. 
es till the inner surface 
t by turning the 
throwing a wet sack 0 
ter butts and washi 
left in, hard-wood 
t holes, a chalk 
tra hoop nailed 
The cask is then 
rnt out.—G. J. 

bottom upwards, on four bricks, 
er the cask, and set them on fire, 
burnt and hot, pull the pricks 
Have some pitch ready 
12 or 14 lb. of pitch 


When the cask is well 
away ; this will put the fire out. 
boiling, then pitch the cask all over. 
will befenough for a 100 gallon cask.—W. 
4098.—Botanical Books for Childr 
book, in my opinion, for teaching botany 
a little work by Professor Bentle 
of the manuals ‘of elementary. sc 
Society for promoting Christian 
obtained at any pbookse 
igdoarancmuisasamieret Se = 


4242,-Manure for Azaleas, 
the kinds of artificial ma 
the purpose you name ; 
bly. the best, the other being more su 


en.—The best 
to childrenjis 
y on botany. Itis one 
ience, published by the 
Knowledge, and can be 


&e.—T. W. Y.—Both 
ention are good for 
he latter is proba- 
iiable for field 


of the two t 


_where can T get seed of 

No one seems to grow it 
t advertised in seed cata- 
ume you mean the common 
ad from any good seeds- 


4043,-Garden Marigold. 
the common garden Marigold? 
now, and the kind I mean is no 
logues.—M. J. L. [We pre 
pot Marigold, which may be h 


—How should they be 
dry or put out to rot? 
ou wish the hot- 
If you can mix a 


4244.T-eaves for Hotbed 
treated? Should they be kept 


a heap of the form y 


[Shake them up into ¢ 
bed to be, and well tread them down. 


—A. |B. C.—Yesis) they 
thickly in case they 
arly in case of 


’ ; 
sale, Late kinds crop and keep better, and.as a}. : 
rule are of betterquality. The Early Rose is use- Heat inde ne mony Bra aed In applying it the bets long stable manure with them, you will 
, + suds should be avoided, eat in the bed. 
de 4 P ae put there are plenty of better | 4128.—Paris Daises not, Flowering.—It is most | 4245.—Last Vear's Seeds. 
1 A. VD. likely that the house in which your Paris Daisies are grow- | will no doubt grow very well. Sow 
ing has too damp an atmosphere, or that the absence of | do not germinate freely, and sow e 


Seed.—Will Verbenas 


4246.—Verbenas f 
in March flower in 


raised from seed sowed 


Down.—Kindly ask your question 
write each query on a sepa- 
one side only. 
but we cannot 


4247,—Amateur, Oo. 
according to our rule, viz., 
and write on 
attend to them, 
all mixed up together. 

G. W.—You, can brew heer for 


shall then be happy to 
answer a dozen questions 

4248. Brewing.— 
your pwn use without a license, 











| 
| 
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4249.—Daisies.—D. S. B.—You probably mean the 
variegated double Daisy. Any good nurseryman will 
supply you. It has often been advertised in our 
columns, 

4250.—Striking Cuttings.—Is this a good time to 
strike cuttings of Pelargoniums, Heliotrope, and Carna- 
tions for summer blooming ?—H#LIOTROPE. [Yes, if you 
have a warm house or frame, audif with a little bottom 
heat all the better.} 


4251.—-Annuals for Windows.—I wish to sow 
some annuals ~Nemophila, Dianthus, and such like—in 
pots for a window facing the south. When should they 
be sown? Would they be best raised in a greenhouse 
and placed in the window when fairly started, or raised 
entirely in the window? Occasionally a fire is lighted 
in the room.—J. J. [Sow now. It will be best to raise 
them in the window. ]} 


4252.—Celeriac.—C.'M. M.—Sow in April, inirich soil, 
na pan or b ox, ina frame or under a hand-light. Prick 
off when large enough, and finally plant out 12 in, to 
18 in. apart in well-manured soil. When nearly full 
grown, draw a little earth over the bulbs to keep them 
white and tender. We have given several articles on 
the subject. 

4253.—Paraffiin Oil on Seeds,—Will paraffin oil 
applied to small garden seeds before sowing injure them 
in any way? 1 believe it is used as a preventive against 
mice and birds for Peas and Beans. I have used red 
lead, but itis objectionable.—H. [It-will not hurt them 
in the least.] 

4254.—Nemophilas, &c., in Pots.—Caaton. —See 
article on the subject in this week’s paper, Silenes may 
be grown in the same way. Tropzolum Lobbianum wilt 
succeed planted in a window box or large pot. Plant in 
May or June. 

4255.—Tacsonias in Greenhouse.—I have a 
young plant of Tacsonia in my greenhouse growing 
rapidly, but it has only two shoots. Should I cut off 
the tops to make it spread ?—C. H. [Yes.] 

4256.—Flower-pots.—In a cast of 90's, 48’s, and 32’s 
pots are there 90, 48, and 32 respectively ?—X. D. [Yes ] 

4257.—Old_ Seeds.—I bought seeds from a good house 
last year, and did not use them all (Balsam, Primula, 
Marigolds, Dianthus, Ginothera, &c.). Are they to be 
trusted for this year?—X. D, [Yes; sow rather thicker 
than usual, and sow early in case of failure. ] 

4258.—Telephone Pea.—Leho.—This is a large and 
excellent Pea. Itis a tall-growing variety. 

eet ge. Mr, Barr, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

Small Scarlet Passion Flower,—£rin.—To 
which do you refer? 

Bouvardias.— Lover of Flowers.—See article on the 
subject in last week’s GARDENING. 

Insects in Potting Soil — Subscriber — We 
weuld not use the soil till the insects have been destroyed. 
Put some soot with the soil and turn it frequently. 

Fly on Crocuses, &c.—F.L.S. — Fumigate them 
With tobacco smoke, or wash them withsoap and tobacco 
water. 

Carnations and Picotees.—We can only refer 
you to our advertisement columns, 

G,. H. A.—Wait till April or May and then report pro- 
gress. 

Perforated Flower-pots.—P.—Mr. Matthews,The 
Potteries, Weston-super-Mare, or any maker of flower- 
pots. 

Bladiola.—7. S. M@.—We do not know what plant 
you refer to. 

Subscriber, Guernsey. — The’ name of your plant 
is Hoya carnosa. What do you wish to know about it. 

Growing Figs. —Hnquirer.—If you refer to GARDEN- 
ING, Jan. 15 of this year, you will find a complete 
article on the subject. 


Names of Plants.—T. S., Isle of Man.—1, Pteris 
cretica albo lineata (fertile fronds); 2, ditto (barren 
frond); 4, Pteris quadriaurita; 7, Asplenium ‘Tricho- 
manes ; 8, Pelloa hastata ; 11, Asplenium Adiantum ni- 
grum.——J. D. M.— Clematis orientalis. —— Enquirer 
and Others. — We cannot undertake to name seeds of 
plants.——Marie.—The leaves look like those of a Bego- 
nia, but we cannot tell from such poor material.——Miss 
S.—1, Blechnum occidentale ; 2, apparently Polypodium 
Dryopteris; 3, Davallia dissecta 4, too small to name; 
——H. R. J.—Sparmannia africana, ——C. R.—Eriobotrya 
japonica.——F’. Warr,.—Hoya carnosa.—— #. G. F.— 
Plumbago capensis, asfar as we can judge from the dried- 
up condition of the specimen sent. Please put your note 
in the box with specimens in future——Zara.—Epiphyl- 
lum of some kind; it wants a warm greenhouse and 
sandy loam togrowin. Do not give much water unless 
it is growing fast and flowering. 








QUERIES. 


4259.—Mistletoe Seed.—Where can I procure seed 
of the Mistletoe ? and what is the proper time to sow it? 
—M. T. L. 

4260.—_Manuringe Fruit Trees and Roses.— 
Will any one kindly tell me when I must manure or 
mulch my Rose trees which were planted in last October, 
and were only given enough for their first wants ? also if 
IT should treat an old Plum tree in the same way which 
has borne for the last four years from one to three 
Plums annually ?—M. J. L. 

4261.—Water Lilies.—I wish very much to grow 
Water Lilies in a large shallow pan sunk in the ground 
in my garden, and would like to know where I can pro- 
cure suitable plants ; also if this plan; for their culture 
will succeed.—M. J. L. 

4252.—-Gas Stoves.—I see “ Vesuvius” in an article 
entitled ** Gardening Failures ” (Jan 29) uses a gas stove 
in his greenhouse. I shall be glad to have a few particu- 
lars of construction, cost, and cost of gas for twenty- 
four honrs.—G. M. 

4263. — Single Delphiniums. — Will some one 
please tellme the names, heights, and colours of the 
best tall single Delphiniums?—F. A. 8 

4264. — Lily of the Field (Amaryllis lutea). —I 
should be glad of any suggestions as to the culture of 
this bulb. I have twice failed with it. It was planted 
in my lawn and the leaves were carefully protected 





4265.—Fitting a Coil Boiler.—I am about to 
erect a lean-to greenhouse, the inside measurement 
being 11ft. 6in. by 6ft. 9in. I have bought a second- 
hand slow combustion coil boiler to heat it. Will some 
reader inform me how to fit it up? and whether to put the 
boiler inside or outside the house ?—W. P. 

4266.—How to Put a Damper in a Chimney. 
—I should feel obliged if any reader could tell me how 
I can put a damper in my chimney (which is composed 
of 6 in. drain-pipes) without taking it down, it being so 
constructed that to take down a part I should have to 
take it alldown; I want the damper about 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
from the top of the chimney. The chimney goes up in 
one. corner; the flue, too, is of drain pipes, and I am 
told they will answer well if I put a damper in.—T. 
SMITH. 

4267.—-Geranium Blooms Falling off.—I have 
in a greenhouse, the temperature of which averages 
60°, heated by a brick flue, afine scarlet Vesuvius Gera- 
nium, which has twice this winter been covered with 
flower-buds, but when the latter have got partly grown 
they turn yellow and die off. Can any one suggest the 
cause ?—P, M. 

4268.-Zonal Pelargoniums from Seed.— 
Having given a good deal of my attention last summer 
to the crossing of some of the best kinds of Pelargoniums, 
| shall be happy to learn the best and quickest way of 
flowering them from seed.—T, SMITH. 

4269.—Hyacinths in Glasses.—I have some Hya- 
cinths in water, some of which have sprouted from the 
sides instead of, as usual, from the centre. What should 
I do with them? Also, what must [ do with the good 
ones after flowering? Willthey be of any further use, or 
must I throw them away ?—RENRUT. 

4270._Scented Flowers.—I shall be glad to have 
a list of scented annuals and greenhouse plants. —L, 

4271.—_Melons.— Which is the, best hardy Melon to 
grow ? and will Munro’s Little Heath Melon succeed if 
grown in a large pot in a greenhouse? I shall be glad of 
cultural directions, as I have never been able to succeed 
with them.—L. 

4272.-Gas Stoves.—‘“ Vesuvius” speaks of a ‘‘ gas 
stove with 8 ft. or 9 ft. of 3-in. piping,” and evidently a 
success. I must give up my heating apparatus with hot 
water and stove, as the smoke is a nuisance to neigh- 
bours. I should be glad to know if the gas stove is 
inside the greenhouse, and what kind, and also the ex- 
pense, if easy to ascertain. I have pipes and a cistern, 
and if I could use a gas stove inside the greenhouse it 





would be very convenient; otherwise, I could have it in 
the cool house, where the stove now stands. The gas is 
quite close ; in fact within 2 yds. of the greenhouse, 

which is about the size of the one named by ‘‘ Vesuvius.” 
The pipes are larger. Any information on the subject of 
a stove without smoke, and not injurious to plants, will 
oblige. The stove is only used to keep out intense frost. 
—LHAMINGTON, ; 


4273.—Vines in Rooms.—Will some reader kindly 
instruct me howto proceed with a Vine? It isina large 
pot, and was in full foliage last summer in a room, get- 
ting the sun most of the day; it is now like a stick, and 
the soil appears very poor and dry. When should it be 
watered? Will it succeed in a similar room? and should 
it be pruned? Some of the growths are nearly 4 ft. long. 
—A. W 


4274 —Glazing Orchard House without Putty. 
—Some correspondents recommend, others object to, 











—F.A.S. 


this. If equally good as putty, it is of course preferable 
for houses which are to be movable as tenant’s fixtures ; 
in fact, they are not practically movable otherwise. But 
is it equally good? Mr. Rivers says the trees cannot 
have too much free air. If so, willsome one explain how 
the glass is fixed? Will brads at the bottom and sides of 
each pane suffice ?—C. A. 8. 


4275.—House Sewage.—I have a manure tank for 
house sewage constructed as engraving on p. 341. Should 
the liquid from this, which is much diluted with water, 
be used as pumped up? or should anything be added to 
fix the ammonia? If so, what? and,how?—C. A. 8. 

4276.—Coloured Glass for Greenhouses.—Is 
there much advantage in using coloured glass, of a green 
or blue tint, the same as used at Kew, for roofing a green- 
house? and if so, which shade is recommended ?—H. P. 


4277,-Paint v. Rough Wood.—For a roughly- 
built orchard house Lam advised not to paint, but to 
use the wood unplaned. It is stated that the wood will 
last equally long, and the expense of paint and of its 
renewal be saved. Is thisso?—C. A. 8. 


4278.—Planting Late Potatoes.—Which is the 
best way to plant late Potatoes ?—A SUBSCRIBER. 

4279.—Dividing Orchids.—Will some one kindly 
inform me how Orchids are divided? I have both the 
Cypripedium insigne and barbatum nigrum.—L. L. 


4280.—_Mushrooms in Coal-cellars.—I have se- 
rious thoughts of converting my coal-house (a small one) 
into a Mushroom house, but before doing so I should 
like advice on one or two points. It is built against 
the gable end of the kitchen and a grateful warmth is 
very perceptible from the range on the other side of the 
wall. The first question is, whether the heat will be too 
dry for Mushroom culture, and if so, can the dryness be 
easily counteracted? I should like to know also whether 
crickets are enemies to Mushrooms, as I have sowe 
difficulty in keeping them down in the kitchen, and they 
make their way through the wall ?—ALUMNUS. 

4281.—_Mauve and Purple Hollyhocks.—Is 
there areal mauve-coloured, and also a bright, purple- 
coloured Hollyhock, jsingle or double? and if so, what 
is the names of the doubie ones ?—G. D. 

4282.—Slow Combustion Boiler.—I wish to pur- 
chase a small slow combustion boiler that will only 
require fuel once every twenty-four hours and that can 
be depended upon without attention for that time. Can 
any one recommend me one from practical experience ? 
—H. F. 


4283.—Window Gardening.—I put some cuttings 
of Zonal Pelargoniums into 3-in. pots last spring and shifted 
them in August into 5-in, and 6-in. pots, thinking they 
would bloom in the winter, but they have never shown 
any sign of bloom. What am I to do withthem now ? AmI 





to let them remain in thesame pots as they are? or repot 
them in the same pots again? 


I have some old Pelargo- | 


niums. When is the best time to cut them down? and 
when is the best time to repot them? Any instruction 
relating to the above will oblige.—AMATEUR WINDOW 
GARDENER. 


4234.—Plants for Greenhouse.—! shall be glad to 
know what class of plants would be,most suitable for a 
greenhouse attached to the house 15 ft, by 8 ft., and lofty. 
It is heated by means of a Calorigen gas-stove, so_that 
frost can be excluded and a moderate heat kept up. More 
flowering plants have to be renewed from time to time, 
which is expensive and require re-potting, slipping and 
changing according to seasons, and this is impossible with 
the usual suburban gardens from want of proper earth, 
space, andsoon. I wantakind of plant that will look 
tolerably well through the year. Fuschias and Gera- 
niums I have. Would Lilies be good for the purpose? And 
can one get a succession of bloom? All bulbs have the 
advantage of saving stowage, but are, I think, only spring 
bloomers.—W. T. C. 

4285.—Double White Annuals —Chrysanthemum 
inodorum plenissimum, Clarkia elegans alba fl.-pl., 
Eschscholtzia californica alba fl.-pl. Are the above worth 
cultivating to flower in pots in a warm greenhouse in 
October and November? If so, what is time of sowing 
and cultivation they require? If not, are there any other 
single or double white flowers that would flower at that 
time from seed this year suitable for cut flowers?— 
Let B: 


4286.—India-rubber Plants Frozen.—During the 
late frost I had an India-rubber plantin the parlour win- 
dow, and, although a good fire was kept burning during 
the day, the thermometer showed it to be a very low 
temperature in the morning and during the night. The 
consequence has been that I find the leaves hang down 
and appear discoloured—brown and darkish, and curled 
up. I fear this has been caused by the frost. Can I do 
anything towards its future recovery? I have sponged 
the leaves wlth lukewarm water, and given some to the 
roots ; the stem appears alive.—A. R. 8. 


4287.—Renovating Ferns.—I have several varieties 
of Ferns in my greenhouse which have done very badly 
this season, although I have treated them in the same 
way as in other years when they did well. Would it be 
a good plan to repot them all, shaking most of the soil 
from their roots? and when is a good time to do it? 
—ERNEST. 

4248.—Plants for Reckery round a Pond.—I 
have made a rockery round my duck pond and would 
like to plant, in spaces I have left for the purpose, hardy 
plants of any sort that would grow large and quickly, 
The spaces are deep and open. Will someone give me 
the names of some plants that would suit my purpose 
and the locality—facing south on this north-east coast? 
—H. G., Sunderland. 

4289. Maggots in Cyclamens.—I have three 
dozen of Cyclamens about four years old, which have 
always done well until this year. I keep them in a 
greenhouse with about 45° or (509% of heat. SE pot 
them in good leaf mould, loam and sand. Finding the 
bnibs getting loose, I examined them, and found from 
six to ten large maggots eating their way into the bulbs, 
nearly allthe roots being eaten away. How can 1 get 
rid of them? Also how prevent them in the future ?— 
F, C. J 

4290.—Propagating the White Everlasting 
Pea.—How and when should this be done ?— 

4291.-Geraniums for Bedding.—I have several 
dozens of Geraniums stored underneath the shelves 
in my greenhouse. They are now beginning to grow. 
When is the best time to take them up, re-pot them, and 
put them on the shelves to prepare them for bedding out ? 
—GERANIUM. 1 [ 

4292. Warming and Ventilating.—Will “G. 
8. C.,” who writes on this subject in a recent issue, 
kindly say what are the dimensions of the lean-to which 
he warms apparently so successfully ?—L. 8. 

4298, Clearing Snow from Walks.—When there 
has been snow, is it better to clear gravel walks of it or 
not? I have just been told that frost spoils the walks 
more than the snow ?—A. B. d 

4294.—Fence for Espalier Fruit Trees.—We 
are going to have an Espalier fence for Apples and Pears. 
Would it be better to have it of wood or iron ?—A, B. 
[Of iron if you can keep it well painted. ] 

4995. Brewer’s Grains as Manure.--Are brewers’ 
grains useful on flower borders as manure? My garden 
is a deep, light soil, with a gravelly sub-soil.—F. J.C. 

4296.—Shading Glass.—How can I make glass 
pleasantly opaque without making it look objectionable ? 
—SALVIA. 

4297._Plants for Mixing with Sweet Peas.— 
When the ground is fit I intend to sow a good row of 
Sweet Peas; what other creepers would do well mingling 
with the Sweet Peas and climbing up the same sticks ?-- 
SALVIA. 

4298.-Growing Melons.—I wish to grow some 


good Melons ina house about 8 ft. square. The hot- 
water pipes are only 9 in. below front stage. 


Would there he room for a box resting on the pipes to 
grow the Melons in? or how could [manage ? The pipes 
are about the same distance from the walls, which are of 
wood, Thefront bench is removable. —A SUBSCRIBER. 

4299.— Australian Seeds.—Having received the 
following seeds from Australia, viz., Wattle, or Acacia, 
Blue Gum, Hurts Pea, some Vines, ¢&c., I shall he 
grateful for any instructions as to proper management, 
and also for any information about the growth and flower- 
ing, &c., of these plants. —ERIN. 

4300.—Orange Tree in Greenhouse. —An Orange 
tree, very weak in pot, has been placed in border of green- 
house. Tsit likely to do wellthere ? or is soil, &e., too 
cold ?—ErIn. 

4301.—_Pyrus japonica from Seed.—What treat- 
ment is necessary for raising this plant from seed ?— 
ZARA. 

4302. Agapanthus not Blooming.—Which is the 
best time for potting the Agapanthus? My | lants root 
very much, and I fail to obtain bloom.—ROBIN. , 

4303.—Sowing Wattle Acacia Seeds.—How 
should seeds of the Wattle Tree or Acacia sown ? 
Should they be steeped in warm water previous to being 
sown, and how long ?—Z. 

4304.—Camellias from Seed.—Can I raise Camel- 
lias from seed on a hotbed? If so, what time of the 
year, and how should they be treated ?—FIM, 
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4305.—Annuals.—I shall be much obliged to anybody 
who will give me a few hints on what annuals will be 
likely to succeed in my small garden this year. The soil 
is very heavy blue clay, with a slight covering of ordi- 
nary garden loam. The shrubs have not been planted 
long, and I should like to know of some showy annuals 
to sow amongst them to fill up the spaces. I am anxious 
to have a pretty garden this summer, but Iknow nothing 
about flowers. There isa large greenhouse or conserva- 
tory attached tothe house, butit takes so muck fuel to 
warm it that I have not used it this winter ; will it be of 
any use in raising seeds without heatingit in the spring? 
Whatam Ito do to shade the greenhouse in the summer ? 
Whitewash looks ugly, and I am afraid I cannot get any 
creepers to grow enough to shade the other plants this 
summer. I should like to know of a good liquidmanure ? 
I saw the answer to ‘‘T.” on the subject in GARDENING, 
January 29, but as I have no stables that recipe will 
not suit my purpose-—SAPIN. 

4306.—Treatment of Musk.—I have several pots 
of Musk, put aside in 4 cellar last season. What must 
be done to bring them on to flower well, for in the com- 
ing season I have no frame or other means of forcing ?— 
NOVICE. 

4307.-Climbers for Screens under Trees.— 
What climbers can I plant to quickly cover the bare 
stems of treesto form a screen? The tops of the trees 
ure large and spreading, but the bottoms are bare. How 
should thesoil be prepared, &c. ?—MATRONLY AMATFUR. 

4303.—Plant3 Lost throughjFailure in the Gas 
Supply.—Wiill any reader who is acquainted with the 
Jaw kindly inform me if I have any claim on the gas 
company through this supply failing, through the last 
frost, to heat my greenhouse? I have lost the whole of a 
valuable collection of plants.—W. W. M. 

4309.—Frostin Ferns.—Ih ave several Ribbon Ferns, 
and the frost has effected them. The leaves. have 
quite dried up. Will they ever come round again? or 
ought I to cut them down? ‘They are now im a small 
heated greenhouse, temperature 60°.—E. 8. 

4310.—White Flowers for Beds.—Willany of yout 
readers tell me which would make the best white bed: 
Phlox Drummondi, or Chrysanthemum frutescens (the 
Krench Marguerite)? I suppose the Chrysanthemum 
frutescens, if sown in March, will flower in the summer 
of the same year.—AGATHA. 4 

4311.—Rates for Greenhouses.—I shall be glad if 
any one will inform me if I am bound to pay poor rates 
aud district rates for a private greenhouse.—J. C. I. 

4312.—Plants for Flower Beds.—I have five beds 
ona terrace. Last year we filiedthem with Sedums, and 
carried out a sort of carpet bedding, but we thought 
there was scarcely colour enough. Will some one sug- 
gest afew plants that will make a good show for the 
summer? The situation is rather exposed, and dwarf- 
srowing plants would be best. The beds are oval and 
about 6 ft. across.—A. H. V. 


4313.—How to Grow Cucumbers.—-In answering 
‘¢ ®. H.,” I thinkI had better give a description of my 
greenhonse, and he will be able to advise me better. It 
is a lean-to facing N.and N.W. It is 11 ft. long and 
Sit. 6in. wide. Itstands6ft.6 in. high in front, with a 
rise of about!2 ft. at the back. The door isin the end, 
and a window is fitted in the top corner to act as a venti- 
lator. I have fitted three shelves on the wall side, 
which I intended for French Beans. I have also erected 
a wooden stage 4 in. below the front glass. The heat I 
obtain from a furnace, built in the end next the door ; 
drain pipes form the flue ; I can get the temperature up 
to 70° at night, and a great deal higher in the day. The 
pipes run under the stage. Ishould like to cut Cucum- 
bers by the end of April.—T. Box. 











POULTRY, 


THE HATCHING SEASON. 


Now that the weather is somewhat milder, 
and eggs more plentiful, I would advise those 
amateur poultry keepers who intend to rear a 
few broods of chickens, to commence operations 
at once, as chickens hatched now will thrive 
well, mature early, and the pullets will com- 
mence laying in the autumn and continue 
throughout the winter months; whereas those 
hatched later in the season will not grow so fast, 
nor commence laying until the following spring. 
With those who only keep a non-sitting breed, 
it will be necessary to procure a broody hen, 
which can generally be obtained from those who 
keep the Brahma, Dorking, or Cochin fowl. A 
sitting box should be in readiness, which can be 
made of any rough material ; those wnich I use 
aremade of packing cases, or boxes purchased for 
a few pence at the grocers; they are about 16 in. 
from back to front, 20in. high, and 16 in. 
wide ; the fronts are made with a fixed board 
at the bottom on which is hung a small door, 
which when closed reaches within | in, or so 
of the top, thus leaving a space between the top 
of the door and the top of the box to admit light 
and air to the sitting hen. Place aturf or some 
mould at the bottom of the box, make the nest 
of hay or soft straw, and place the sitting box 
in a quiet outhouse. When sitting, the hen 
should be taken off the nest regularly every 
morning and placed ina coop to feed ; care, how- 
ever, must be taken not to keep her off long 
enough for the eggs to get cold, especially on 
frosty mornings; ten minutes each morning will 
allow her ample time to feed, and do no injury 
whatever to the eggs. When the chicks appear 
strongenough to leave the nest (which they should 


do twenty-four hours after hatching), let them be 
placed in the driest, warmest, and mest sheltered 


spot, if possible near a nice Grass run where 


plenty of worms may be found. See that they 
are fed on wholesome food five times a day, but 
never give them more than they will clear up at 
each meal. For the first few weeks I prefer 
feeding them on oatmeal, Spratt’s meal, bread 
crumbs, rice, groats, and a little wheat ; boiled 
Potatoes and scraps from the kitchen shouldalso 
be used ; the more variety the better.—PouLTRY 
MANAGER. 

Poultry not Paying.—For the information of one 
who cannot get his fowls to pay I give the following: I 
get from the provision dealer bacon cuttings (the cost is 
10d. per stone), boil-them to a jelly, mix with Indian 
meal, boxings, and Potatoes or their peelings ; thisI give 
hot as their first meal. I also use to the above Brown’s 
aromatic compound; 1s. atin. In the afternoon I give 
them Indian Corn and rough Barley mixed ; cost 1s. 2d. 
per stone. My hens have a Grass run, but I also give 
them Cabbage leaves, which they eat readily. Give them 
plenty of old lime or burnt oyster shells to pick at, and 
do not forget the dust bath, as it helps to keep the 
fowls healthy and free from vermin. Since I have used 
the above my hens are laying better, and appear to be 
more able to stand the cold than heretofore.—E. T. 

Keeping Poultry.—I have the run of a large brick- 
yard and meadow, and should like to commence to keep 
poultry (fowls, ducks, and geese). Will some kind 
reader please inform me how I ought to begin, and how 
I can best make it pay? Whichof the above named will 
pay best ?—R. C. M. 

Diseased Fowls.—Will some one kindly inform me 
what is the matter with my fowls? They are affected 
in one eye, and the mouth is all over dried matter in 
lumps. They have plenty of space both inside their house 
and out. What can I do to remedy the evil?—R.W. 

Treatment of Pea Fowls.—Will some one kindly 
advise as to the treatment of pea hens when they begin 
tolay? I find mine suffer from being egg-bound, and 
we have lost some from this cause. ,What food should be 
given them ?—L. FRITH. 

Temperature for Hatching Hggs.—Having, 
though now many years ago, had some experience in egg- 
hatching with an hydro-incubator, we were always very 
particular [about keeping to about ‘104°. Ido not say 
that we never went lower, but if we did the eggs were 
spoilt, and if higher, we were‘likely to have baked chicks. 
Our ,trays held 100 eggs, and providing they were all 
fertile ones, and which you can easily tell after three or 
four days, we!could reckon on having ninety or ninety- 
five successfully hatched. Once a day the trays were 
taken out, the eggs turned and wiped with a damp yet 
warm cloth, taking about 20 minutes.—A. M., Charlton. 

Fowls in Confined Spaces.—I have a yard about 
14 ft. square in which I am desirous of keeping a few 
fowls to supply me with eggs. I could build a fowls’ 
house in the corner, and make arun 3ft. wide all round. 
Will any one who has had practical experience under 
similar circumstances kindly instruct me how to com- 
mence? What kind of fowl will be the best? Also should 
I get a broody hen and a sitting of eggs? or buy what 
pullets Iwant? How many could I keep in such a place? 
The run would be about 10 ft. long after I had built the 
house and 3 ft wide. The yard gets very little sun, but 
it is light andjopen. Is this a drawback? Any practical 
hints will be welcome.—S. 

Leghorn Fowls.—Can any reader give me any 
information as to the merits of Leghorn fowls. Do they 
thrive well inconfinement? Also are they good layers? 
and are the white preferableto the brown? I shouldlike 
to have the practical experience of some one who has kept 
these fowls.—CoCKEREL. 

Poultry Farming.—I have got half an acre grass 
land, which I could enclose with hurdles 3 ft. high. I 
want fowls that will not fly over; if they did so they 
would be in my neighbour’s cornfields, and that would 
make things unpleasant. If I was to get Cochin China 
or Brahmas,could I keep them enclosed? or can any other 
breed be recommended ?—W. B. 

Best Fowls to Keep.—In answer to ‘F.C. W.R.,” 
I should suggest light Brahmas. JI have myself tried all 
sorts, both in confined spaces and with grass runs. I find 
the Brahmas are most profitable, and lay the best eggs. 
—W., Sydenham. 

Fowls Plueking each Other.—Will some 
reader tell me how to prevent my fowls plucking each 
other? Ihave twelve inarun of 20 ft. square. I give 
them flesh meat in the shape of greaves; and raw turnips 
now I cannot get greenfood. They are fed twice a day ; 
hot pudding in the morning, and corn in the afternoon. 
I have changed the cocks three times, as they begin 
plucking him first. Any hints will be welcomed.—E. 
WILMOT. 








BERS. 


Bees in Winter.—‘‘D. R.” must feed his bees as soon 
as the frost and snow is gone, but until then stop up the 
entrance, or he will lose many, forif they get out in 
this severe weather not many will xet in again. In Sep- 
tember he should have fed them more liberally, seeing 
they had to make comb as well as to provide a store of 
food for the winter. Notless than 28 1b. or 301b. of syrup 
should be given in such a case, In future, I would 
recommend him to super and not nadir ; both bees and 
keeper will be better pleased.—APIARY. 

—— These last few days since the snow has been lying 
thick on the ground my bees have flown out of their 
hive, settled on the snow, and perished from the cold. 
Can any onetell me the reason of this? The sun, from 
about eleven o’clock till three, is very warm, and shines 
full upon the hive which’faces due south. The stock was a 
very strong one, andiwas told when I bought it in the 
autumn that it would require no feeding.—HASTOE. 

Bee Keeping.—Will any practical keeper kindly 
oblige with the name of a thoroughly good and exhaus- 





tive work on bees, with publisher’sname? Also the best 
| proved form of hive, and where to be obtained ?—MELI- 
TUS. 








AQUARIA, 


Stocking Aquarium.—First get some 
river sand and scald it to kill the filth, 
and wash it well with cold water; then put 


the aquarium to a desired depth, say 
14 in., on a flat bottom, Then plant in the 
centre Nymphea alba or Nuphar lutea; 


round the sides Fountanalis antipareca, Myrio- 
phyllum spicatum, Hottonia palustris, and any 
of the Charas, but plant the largest next the 
window, to shade the light. Round the centre 
plant Vallisneria spiralis, Caryophyllum demer- 
sum, Helosciadum nudiflorum, and Potamogeton 
crispus. The following, as they float, make a 
good addition to the former. Utricularia vul- 
garis, U. minor, Hydrocharus morsus ranea, 
Stratiotes aloides, Lemna polyrhiza. The last 
named, with its numerous roots, adorned witha 
rich purple hue, underneath their shady leaf, 
which makes it a most esteemed plant for 
the aquarium. I would not advise anyone 
to put more than three small fish along wih 
four snails, in a 12-in. aquarium, as both fish and 
snails, in my opinion, make an aquarium un- 
sightly. I may here ask, what is there more 
pleasing than to watch the movements of the 
Water Spider (Argyroneura aquatica) springing 
to and fro through the openings of a well estab- 
lished and planted aquatic forest ?—J. J. N. 

4012.—Making an Aquarium.—Can any reader 
give me instructions how to make an aquarium? Can 
the glass be fixed in such a way that the water will not 
come in contact with the wood ?- end is there any special 
putty required? Any information will be thankfully re- 
ceived by FISB. 








HOMH PHTS. 


Insects in Birds.—From ‘‘Myra’s’’descrip- 
tion I should say her Virginian nightingale has 
red mites ; this is very common in cage birds. If 
‘‘ Myra” examines the crevices of the perches in 
its cage she will probably find them full of 
mites, as they generally attack the bird at night 
and remain during the day in the perches and 
corners of the cage. Put the bird in another 
cage and then remove the perches, pour boiling 
water on them, and let them remain in the water 
for a short time ; do the same to the cage and 
tray. Boiling water is the best thing to destroy 
these insects. A little of Keating’s insect 
powder might be put on the bird ; it will not 
harm it; I have often done it to my birds. She 
must take care the powder does not get into the 
bird’s eyes. But I think that the mites will be 
found in the cage, and only come to the birds at 
night. Repeat the process of boiling the cage 
about every six months; give the bird a bath 
every day, as these birds delight in washing. I 
have one which comes out of its cage, flies 
about the room, and takes its bath in a shallow 
pan. I have had him three years ; they are 
most intelligent birds, and get very tame. —F. T. 

Love Birds.—I brought my love birds 
from Madeira seven years ago, and they are 
quite well and lively now; I keep them warm 
and out of draught in winter. The cage is a 
small waggon-shaped wire one with wood 
bottom ; seed boxes outside; in size about 10 in. 
by 7 in.; cost 4s. 6d. at a cage shop. In the 
winter the cage is covered cver at night with a 
flannel covering, the perches are kept dry, so is 
the cage, cleaned daily, and fresh bird sand 
put in. As regards food, I give canary seed 
and water daily, and in summer a little water- 
cress.—C. J. F. 

Preserving Skins of Birds.—Scrape and clean 
your skins and then rub over them the following arseni- 
cal soap: To 4lbs. of white curd soap add one pound of 
arsenic and 1 oz. of camphor. Cut the soap into thin 
slices and dissolve in one pint of water. When the soap 
is melted add the arsenic and camphor, stirring all well 
together, aud boil again till a thick paste is obtained. 
Pour into jars while hot, and when cold tie down care- 
fully with bladder. This will keep for years.—J. MARTIN. 

Changing the Colour of Canaries.—I should 
advise ‘‘Mervyn” (page 518) not to try cayenne pepper for 
darkening canaries, as in a year or two it kills them; the 
only way to make them rather darker is to give them 
plenty of Rape seed, mixed with canary seed, boiled 
carrot, and now and then yolk of egg, boiled hard. But 
there is no means of healthily changing the colour of a 
light canary.—P. 

Thrush inot Singing.—I have no doubt tha 
“Dolly” will be able to procure a ‘“‘bird organ” of @ 
new kind in the Lowther Arcade, Strand. The prices 
range from five shillings. I have known birds to be com- 
pletely trained to sing by means of such an instrument, 
put cannot say how far it would succeed with one which 
had discontinued its song. The cage should be covered 





with a non-transparent cloth when the organ is used, so 
as to concentrate the attention of the bird upon the 
sounds.—SYMPATHISER 
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FINE-LEAVED GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 
Many who only possess a cool greenhouse 
are under the impression that there are 
comparatively few fine-leaved plants that 
they can grow, supposing that most of these 
require a stove or intermediate-house for 
their cultivation ; yet this is by no means 
the case, as there are numbers of handsome 
. variegated-leaved plants, in addition to 
those with green foliage, that vie in their 
elegance of form, or the beautiful colours of 
their leaves, with many 
from tropical countries, 
Amongst the most. beauti- 
ful of the variegated-leaved 
subjects suitable foragreen. 
houseis the Japanese Eurya 
latifolia variegata, a plant 
almost hardy in the south 
of England, but particular- 
ly suited for greenhouse 
culture; the centres of the 
leaves, which are about 
the size of those of an 
Orange and similar in 
substance, are bright green, 
margined with white when 
fully matured, tinged with 
red whilst young; the 
habit of the plant is not 
unlike that of Croton varie- 
gatum, to which it is quite 
equal in appearance ; it is 
easily grown, succeeding 
well in either peat or loam, 
to which a moderate 
amount of sand has been 
added. Drain the rots 
well ; as it isa free rooter, 
care must be taken that it 
never wants for water. 
The plant is of a naturally 
pyramidal habit, branching 
freely without much shoot 
pinching. It is little sub- 
ject to insects, but should 
be syringed freely with 
clean water once or twice 
a week during the growing 
season to keep it free from 
red spider, which willsome- 
times attack it. Whilst 
small it is a capital plant for a sunny win- 
dow. The gold and silver variegated forms 
of Aralia Sieboldi grown to single stems 
are handsome plants; they have ample 
palmate foliage, thrive well in any ordinary 
soil, and are best raised from cuttings taken 
off with a heel from plants that have been 
headed down; they strike readily at any 
time of the year when procurable 5 in. or 
6 in. in length, inserted in small pots in 
sand, kept moist, and covered with a bell- 
glass in a little heat. A. reticulata is an 
elegant-growing, handsome-leaved | species, 
of much more slender habit than the pre- 
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ceding; it does well in peaty soil, not 
requiring so much root-room as the above- 
mentioned kinds. Aspidistra lurida varie- 
gata is an evergreen plant that attains a 
height of 23 ft.; the leaves are lanceolate 
in form, stout and persistent, marked longi- 
tudinally with broad bands of green and 
white in about equal proportions; it is 
easily increased by division of the roots at 
any time when not in active growth; it 
will succeed with the simplest treatment in 
ordinary garden loam, It is one of the 
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best room plants, the foliage remaining in! 
good condition in an ungenial atmosphere 
longer than most plants ; when so used it 
should be syringed and sponged occasionally | 
to free it from dust. Coprosma Baueriana 
variegata is another easily-grown variegated 
plant of a somewhat soft-wooded character; 
for decorative purposes it looks best grown| 
up with a single shoot tied to a neat stick, 
stopping it from time to time to induce it 
to break outside branches, which also 
occasionally should have their points nipped 
out to produce a sufficiently compact habit; 
it strikes best from comparatively soft’ 
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young shoots, produced from branches that 
have been stopped, taken off with a heel, 
inserting them, half-a-dozen together, in 
4-in. pots in sandy soil in a little warmth, 
kept moist and covered with a propagating 
glass ; any common soil, to which has been 
added a little leaf-mould and sand, will 
answer its requirements. Phormium tenax 
variegatum (variegated New Zealand Flax) 
is a tall-growing, evergreen, herbaceous 
plant, with leaves not unlike those of the 
common English Iris; they rise to a height 
of 4 ft. or 5 ft., and are 
striped longitudinally with 
yellowish-white over about 
one-third the surface, the 
rest green. From its erect 
habit of growth it looks 
well mixed with Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias, or other 
ordinary greenhouse plants, 
for which purpose it is 
much better confined to 
moderate-sized (say 8-in. 
or 10-in.) pots than when 
grown in masses, It is 
easily managed, succeeding 
perfectly in loam, to which 
add a little leaf-mould and 
sand; it is increased by 
division of the roots, which 
operation should be per- 
formed before the growth 
commences in the spring. 
Amongst various other 
handsome green-leaved 
subjects suitable for green- 
house decoration may be 
named Acacia lophantha, a 
plant with elegant Fern- 
like leaves, which may be 
grown toa very large size, 
but for the purpose under 
consideration amateurs will 
find it much more useful 
confined toa single stem 
in pots from 6 in. to 8 in. 
in diameter; it is one of 
the freest of free growers, 
doing well in either sandy 
peat or loam; it can be 
increased from either seeds 
or cuttings put in now in 
a hotbed and kept on growing through the 
autumn. Aralia crassifolia, A. leptophylla, 
and A. quinquefolia are all Landsome 
plants ; they, too, look the best confined 
to a single stem, as the leaves are of a per- 
sistent nature. If kept clear from insects 
they will remain fresh down to the base of 
the plants until they have attained a height 
of from 3 ft. to 5 ft.; they are not quite 
so free to strike as some things, but with 
these, as almost everything else that does 
not root readily, amateurs will succeed the 
best by making cuttings of the young 
shoots that break after a plant has been 
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partially cut down. When these are removed 
entire from the old wood that has produced 
them, that is, taken off with a heel, as is under- 
stood by this process, few will fail to root ; pub 
in small pots, kept warm, anda little moist, and 
covered with a propagating glass, they will 
make good plants in a single season. Dracena 
indivisa is a plant of large growth, but one of 


of September. 
digging about the roots, and rather spread or | frames placed on hotbeds. 


pour the manure on and about the roots. 
digging 


to put the slips in the ground not later than 
March, or at the end of summer, say end | fine Cucumbers, the plants require to be grown 
Avoid as much as possible | under glass, either in low flat houses, pits, or in 


Should any of the small fibrous 


the most elegant subjects in existence, suitable | roots be cut, they will then have time to grow 


for occupying a central position in a greenhouse. 
If small plants be obtained in spring, and 
moved on into larger pots as they require it, 
they will go on for years until they have 
attained a height of 8 ft. or 10 ft. 
plants of this sort must never be allowed to 
want for water at the roots. This Dracena 


should be well syringed on both upper and | first is cheapest. 
under sides of the leaves once a week during| near a drain, or 
QUIETUS. 


summer, to prevent the attacks of red spider, 
to which it is somewhat liable, and which, if 
allowed to gain a footing, will soon affect the 
bottom leaves, so as to make the plant bare at 
the base. Grevillea robusta, which we now 


figure, is a Fern-like plant of the most elegant | thoroughly mixed them together, and then with 
a soft brush and a little warm water made a 


description, and will succeed well in every way, 
both as to propagation and after management, 
if treated as recommended for Aralias. It 
may be also readily raised from seed sown in 
heat, and potted on in good rich soil. The seed, 
however, must be new, or it will fail to germi- 
nate. This Grevillea is an excellent market 
plant; it is grown in large quantities by Messrs. 
Beckwith & Sons, Tottenham, who sent us the 
plant from which our illustration was prepared. 
The plant in question was about 3 ft, high, well 
clothed with large green Fern-like foliage, and 
it was in a 6-in. pot. 
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STANDARD BLACK CURRANT TREES. 


For the information of the uninitiated who 
are wishfnl to produce large fruit for show or 
table, the following method for rearing young 
Black Currant trees may beuseful: Hight years 
ago a friend presented me with half-a-dozen 
young Black Currant trees. The stems had a 
Vine-like tendency, and grew long and wiry. 
They were immense croppers, both Tor quantity 
and size of fruit. Our garden had a south aspect, 
and the soil was light and friable; and as Black 
Currants require plenty of strong nourishment, 
to supply this want we gave the trees several 
barrowfuls of strong cow manure, completely 
covering the roots for 3 ft. round each. The 
result was a prodigious growth of new wood and 
a heavy crop of fruit. Having been‘so far suc- 
cessful, it occurred to me that an old gardener 
some time before had said that if I took the 
stoutest stems of one year’s growth and stripped 
them of the whole of their buds, except about 
three or four at the bottom and five or six at the 
top, taking care not to injure the bark any more 
than could be helped, I could rear a standard 
Black Currant tree that would produce larger 
and bolder fruit. Itried the experiment with 
very satisfactory results. Many people have 
complained of disease in Black Currant trees— 
what seems to be the result of inoculation by in 
sects, producing little bolls onthestems where the 
bloom-buds should be, and taking all nourish- 
ment from the trees. In no instance do I re- 
memberthe standards suffering from this disease, 
though my Black Currants that come up several 
shoots from the one root, or grown in the ordi- 
nary way, are suffering at the present time. 
There appearsto be no remedy for this disease but 
extermination and commencing again with clean 
young plants. Tokeep Black Currant trees in good 
bearingcondition, there should be a good supply of 
strong manure applied to the roots. — Especially 
beneficial also is liquid manure from either 
stable, shippon, orashpit. A good screen may be 
made of Black Currant trees by nailing them 
to arow of stumps and rails in the direction 
required ; and in this position, especially in the 
centre of a garden, they will do well. Great 
care must be taken to thin out all old and poor 
branches, as these impoverish the young bearing 
wood. If any inducement need be held out for 
the encouragement of the culture of this deli- 
cious fruit, it is only necessary to say that it has 
many medicinal properties, no: the least of 
which is asa cure for a severe cold; and as a 
jam there iy perhaps nothing to surpass it. To 
propagate the Black Currant it would be well 


by the following summer. 
should like to say to all who are about to plant 
young trees, get the best kinds known, con- 
sult any first-class nurseryman, and do not be 
Evergreen | afraid of paying a little more for the better class 
of plants. 
any kind of fruit tree, to pay a little more at 


spring with a quantity of scale on my Vine. I 
bought 4 Ib. soft soap and 4 lb. of sulphur and 


And, in conclusion, I 


‘As in breeding fowls, so in growing 


Black Currants grow well 
ditch, or sewer. — CoucH 





Scale on Vines.—I was troubled last 





strong lather and brushed it well into the rods, 
and I have not seen the slightest traces of scale 
since. Lalways keep some of the mixture by 
me, as I findit a good remedy for many pests.— 
4 ores 6 

Top-dressing Fruit Trees.—We had 
some Peach trees in a house which made very 
weakly shoots, and their general want of vigour 
indicated a deficiency of nourishment at the root. 
Early in spring all the soil was removed from the 
roots for more than 1 ft. below the surface. For 
this was substituted a rich mixture of loam, cow 
manure, and old lime rubbish, one barrowload 
each of the two latter being mixed with three of 
the former. Shortly after the trees began to 
grow it was evident that they were taking ad- 
vantage of the fresh material, and by the end of 
the season the wood was three times stronger 
and healthier than it was at the end of the pre- 
vious one. These trees are more promising than 
any of the others, and we are so well pleased 
with them that we have done every one of our 
wall trees in the same way this winter.—C. 

Pruning Gooseberries.—I never prune 
Gooseberry bushes until they are bursting into 
leaf, and yet we always have heavy crops. Itisa 
good practice to get work as forward as possible 
during the winter ; but some discretion should 
be exercised as to the right and wrong subjects 
to be dealt with, or more harm than good may 
ensue. As regards keeping bullfinches from 
destroying buds, the best remedy is powder and 
shot, All kinds of guards except close netting 
are useless.—J. H. 








VEGETABLES. 


How to Grow Horseradish.—This, 
being difficult to kill or eradicate, is generally 
relegated to some out-of-the-way corner, and 
seldom has justice done to it in the way of cul- 
tivation. There is always a demand for it, and 
in deep, light soil, if well managed, it would 
prove a paying crop. The land should be deeply 
worked, and if manured the manure should be 
buried deeply. Make holes with a crowbar in 
rows 18in. apart and about 12in. or 15 in, 
asunder in the rows; the holes should be at 
least 16 in. deep, and the sets should be dropped 





latter being preferable. 


bar of sufficient depth and at anangle of 45° 


burnt earth. 


Plant any time in March. 





How to Grow Cucumbers.—To grow 


A low house or pit, 


No | heated by means of artificial heat, will be found 
should be done after September or the most useful, especially in early and late 
October, and that more to clear away grass roots | forcing, as at that time they require a deal of 


and weeds. 


attention, as their enemies are more common, 
and artificial fertilisation will have to be more 
practised. In summer their culture is far less 
difficult, as mildew and other pests are less com- 
mon. They do not require an exceedingly fine 
soil, Some turves chopped up, leaf-mould, loam, 
and some well-rotted manure mixed up makes a 
very suitable compost. In raising the seeds it 
is a good plan to treat them the same way as 
Vegetable Marrow seeds are planted in pots— 
that is, placing two seeds in a small pot, placing 
them in an upright position. When they begin 
to show the rough leaf, pull out the weakest, 
leaving the strongest plant to occupy the pot. 
By raising the seeds in this way, one shift more 
will be sufficient until finally planted out. Thus 
treated, the seedlings donot experience the 
slightest check; keep them well up to the glass, 
in a temperature of 70° to 75°, but when in full 
growth a higher temperature may be allowed ; 
stopping and tying must be attended to, and 
over-cropping must be avoided; keep a moist 
atmosphere, and never allow the plants to get 
dry or flag from want of water.—KirxKTon, 


Mustard, Cress, aud Radishes.— 
Mustard, although not required im such 
quantity for salads. as Lettuce and Endive, 
is still very useful, especially in the winter 
and early spring. Its cultivation is so 
simple and well-known as not to require 
further notice than to say that at all times of 
the year it should have a rich soil, which not 
only grows it much crisper, but less hot and 
pungent. In the winter, in forcing, the soil 
should be changed in the boxes every time fresh 
seed is sown. Cress isnot so much in request 
as Mustard, but some people like the flavour of it 
alittle. Itis not so easily grown as Mustard, 
but requires similar treatment ; the plain-leaved 
is the best. Radishes are indispensable through 








French Olive-shaped Radish. 


a great portion of the year. These should be 
sown out-of-doors in sheltered situations at the 
close of the year in dry, well-manured soil, the 
seed being covered with litter, which is allowed 
to remain on until the seed has vegetated, when 
it must be taken oif every mild day and replaced 
in the eveaing. Assoon as the first sowings ap- 
pear above ground make a second, treating it 
similarly ; the third sowing will possibly not 
require covering with litter. The earliest sow- 
ings should consist of any of the long early 


into them. The latter should consist of stout | kinds, and may be followed by the scarlet and 
pieces of roots 3 in, or so long, either with or | white Olive-shaped varieties, which, when the 
without the crown bud, and the holes should | seed can be had true, are far superior to either 
be filled up with fine soil or shifted ashes, the|the Turnip or the long varieties—that is, when 
Another plan is, when | they are grown in rich soil, with sufficient room 
taking up the crop, to save all the long slender | to prevent their being drawn, and with plent 

roots that are not large enough for use, to trim | of water in dry weather, so as to bring them af 
off ali the small fibres, make holes with a crow-|as quickly as possible, for this is the principal 


point in the cultivation of a good and tender 


or so, and drop the roots in so that the crowns | Radish. To have them in good order they must 
are beneath the surface, filling in with ashes or | be sown every ten days through the summer 
urnt Planting the roots in a slanting | and in hot weather the seed will require plenty 
direction enables the cultivator, if he feels dis- | of water to make it vegetate, At the bomivanee. 
posed, once during the growing season to take | ment of the year a sowing should be made ona 
the crown of leaves in his left hand and draw| siight hot-bed. The frame, unless a very shallow 
the root up, so that the pressure is brought to | one, should be filled up inside with the ferment- 
bear in that direction in which it has been |ing materials to within 1 ft. of the glass; on 
planted ; the strong fibres that generally start | this should be put 6 in. of soil, in whiclt ‘sow 
aveainss under the surface may be cut off, | the seed. 
and the crown of the plant returned to its | near the glass, because, if sev 

former position and pressed down with the foot. | follow wan they are up, pe ae ase 


It is necessary to keep them thus 





given to prevent drawing, which spoils them, 
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To avoid this, they must be thinned whilst 
small, so as to allow them suflicient room; a suc- 
cessional sowing in frames should be made every 
three weeks, until the middle of March, after 
which the outside cropswill come in. To succeed 
the outdoor sowing in the autumn it will again 

2 necessary to resort to frame culture, sowing 
every month from the middle of September to 
December; for these early and late sowings, 
either in frames or the open air, the Olive 
varieties are little inferior to the short-topped, 
long-rooted kinds. | My own practice has been 
to mix the seed and sow both together. Where 
there is no convenience for growing Water- 
cress, the American or land Cress will be found 
useful in the spring, making a couple of sowings 
the first and third weeks in September, and put- 
ting the seed ina dry warm border in rows 1 ft. 
apart, with a little Corn salad, which may be 
sim‘larly treated as to soil, situation, and dis- 
tance apart, 


MY GARDENING FAILURES. 


‘ DISAPPOINTMENT ” (Jan. 8) is not necessarily 
an ass because he has made a few failures in 
his first attempts at town gardening, very 
little instruction in that branch of horticulture 
being available for those who may desire it. 
The smoke, dust, gas-laden, and exhausted 
air of a crowded town are unavoidable, but 
curable causes of failure are mainly two: a bad 
state of the soil, and an unsuitable selection of 


-plants. 


Various causes com)ine to render the soil of a 
town garden liable to become sour and stagnant, 
and unfit to support vigorous plant-life; and 
this can only be remedied by frequent turning 
over and exposure to frost, air, and sunshine, 
and the addition, as often as possible, of fresh, 
healthy soil from a country district. 

The soil in the greatest part of the nor- 
thern and southern districts of the metropolis 
is a stiff, intractable clay, which requires a great 
deal of preparation and several years’ cultiva- 
tion to make it suitable for most garden plants ; 
and when the soil has been cultivated, either as 
old garden gravel or as market gardens, the 
whole of the surface soil which is of any value 
is often carted away and sold before building 
operations are commenced, 

Where that has been done a fresh soil must 
be provided before anything can be expected to 
succeed ; but if the soil is sweet and good, and 
the situation open and sunny, and not too much 
enclosed by buildings, a good display of flowers 
and plenty of healthy foliage may easily be 
obtained. Scarcely any of the flowers with 
which Londoners are familiar in a cut state can 
be grown, and as few of those which are usually 
offered for sale as growing plants ; but many 
showy things will produce respectable flowers, 
and a few can be grown as well as in the open 
country, One difficulty in a town garden is 

Manure.—Artificial manure does not 
answer so wellas well-rotted stable dung, but 
there is always the difficulty of laying it up to 
rot. The best way is to keep two frames going, 
one with fresh manure, and the other half 
spent, and by the time the heat is entirely out 
of the dung it will have almost ceased to be 
offensive, and can be laid up and covered with a 
sprinkling of earth till required. 

In stocking a town garden, reliance should 
be placed upon those plants which have been 
proved to do well, and others tried experi- 
mentally, and with the full expectation of five 
or six failures to one success. In buying, ob- 
serve as three golden rules, never to be departed 
from: (1) buy all your plants from a good 
nursery, and one as nearly as possible on soil of 
the same nature as your own, so that the plants 
may experience the least possible change in 
moving ; (2) never buy plants in bloom, or with 
their bloom-buds showing; (3) raise every- 
thing you can from seed ; there is a consider- 
able amount of adaptability in plants, and it is 
better to have flowers that. an expert or a florist 
would laugh at than none at all. : 

As town gardens are usually too deficient in 
free, fresh air, trees should be avoided ;_ the 
fences and walls can be covered with Ivy, Vir- 
ginian Creeper, common Jasmine, and Vines, 
all of which do well in towns ; Im open sunny 
situations, the blue Passion-flower, Wistaria, 
Laburnum, and the common wild Clematis or 
Virgins’ Bower will all thrive and flower freely, 
Fig trees also do remarkably well, even in con- 





fined situations, and Apple, Pear, and Cherry 
trees might be grown for their cheerful appear- 
ance when in bloom, irrespective of fruit. The 
common German Iris or Blue Flag is a capital 
town plant, and there are many splendid varie- 
ties of it which would doubtless do as well if 
tried. In shady nooks Solomon’s Seal and the 
common Male Fern thrive luxuriantly ; and for 
hot sunny corners Aspidistra lurida is suit- 
able. In positions half-shaded the common blue 
Squill or wild Hyacinth thrives well, and of it 
there are both white and rose coloured varieties, 
The Day Lily is a good town plant, and the com- 
mon Orange Lily will thrive almost anywhere if 
it gets plenty of sun, with good drainage, and 
the addition of sand and peat to the soil; the 
White Lily may be planted in prominent situa- 
tions; and the Everlasting Pea may be allowed 
to trail over a rockery, or trained up a wall. 


Of 


Dwarf Spreading Plants, the Peri- 
winkles (Vinca major and minor), both white 
and blue, may be allowed to trail over a shady 
border ; their flowers are very graceful in form, 
and last well when cut; the Creeping Jenny 
thrives well and flowers freely if allowed to run, 
and Lily of the Valley does nearly as wellin 
towns asin the country. Of 


Rock Plants, London Pride, Stonecrop, 
and Sedum spectabile will answer ; and if there 
isa particularly breezy and sunny spot, white 
Arabis and purple Aubrietia may succeed in 
light soils or otherwise if provided with a light 
soil to root in. The broad-leaved Saxifrages, 8. 
cordifolia and S. crassifolia, look well and often 
flower, and Tradescantia virginica can be de- 
pended upon to produce its deep blue, triangular 
blossoms ; the last does well in an ordinary 
border, but the Saxifrages are better on a rock- 
ery unless the soil is light and well drained. 
For the back of a border, the Evening Prim- 
rose is a good tall plant. Of 

Flowering Shrubs, the Lilacs do fairly 
well, as well as the flowering Currants (Ribes). 
Of 

Florists’ Flowers, the Hollyhock 
succeeds fairly if the situation is not too con- 
fined; the Dahlia also succeeds, while the 
Chrysanthemum family can be grown as well as 
in the country ; the new early-flowering kinds 
are said to succeed quite as well as the older 
varieties. Of early-flowering 

Bulbs, the Tulip and the Crown Imperial 
will succeed if the ground is well mixed with 
peat before planting. Common yellow Narcissus 
also does fairly well. Of other spring flowers not 
already mentioned, Daisies, Pansies, and Prim- 
roses may be made to succeed with care; the 
Pansies should be raised from seed. Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis and gandavensis will answer in 
light, rich soilin a sunny place ; they should be 
planted early. 

Annuals, especially’ quick-growing sorts, 
may be depended on for a show of colour, but 
the soil for them must not be too rich. 
Nemophila insignis, Collinsia bicolor, Giulia 
tricolor, Bartonia aurea, Virginian Stock, 
Coreopsis and Convolvulus minor, Malope 
grandiflora, and Godetias of sorts, Clarkias, 
Sweet Peas, Cyanus or Blue Cornflower, 
Marigolds (common French and African), and 
annual Larkspurs, will do in most places. Tom 
Thumb Nasturtiums make a fine show in a 
sunny place in a poor soil; where the soil is 
rich they can be sown in pots and sunk 
along the borders. Crimson Flax is a good 
showy annual for a rich soil. Of hardy climb- 
ing annuals, Convolvulus major does well in 
hot seasons, and Tropolums also do well. 


Half-hardy Annuals.—Asters, Zinnias, 
Ten-week Stocks, and Phlox Drummondi are 
the most likely to be successful ; and Dianthus 
Heddewigi and Indian Pinks do well in light 
soils and are very showy. Biennials are apt to 
perish in muggy weather, and are best treated 
as annuals, that is, sown’ in a little heat early 
in the season, hardened off (gradually accus- 
tomed to the outside air, avoiding any sudden 
change), and planted out as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground. ‘Treated in this way, Can- 
terbury Bells and Sweet Williams will flower 
thesameseason. Antirrhinums flower the first 
year raised from seed in the same way ; they 
require a sunny place and a light soil containing 
plenty of lime. Of 


Perennials, which are worth trying, those 





most likely to succeed are the Lilies, Irises, 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, (Hnotheras, Columbines, 
Delphiniums, florists’ Ranunculus, and Ane- 
mones ; the last two can be planted as dry 
bulbs in spring. These all disappear almost en- 
tirely in winter, and so escape the evil effects of 
fog. Nurserymen in the neighbourhood of 
London, who keep stocks of hardy plants, make 
up collections of plants suitable for towns, and 
one of these would be a good investment for an 
amateur who was determined to master the 
difficulties of town gardening. 

One difficulty in towns is the unhindered 
ravages of vermin, caterpillars, woodlice, and all 
the rest of them, which increase and multiply 
with impunity ; in the absence of the whole 





tribe of insect and vermin - eating birds these 
must be continually trapped and destroyed in 
every possible way. Dirty flower-pots filled 
with straw or paper shreds and Potato parings 
are good traps for creeping things; slugs and 
snails can be caught in the same way, the 
flower-pots being placed along the borders 
bottom upwards and raised a little from the 
surface to allow a shell-snail to get underneath ; 
caterpillars must be hand-picked. With regard 
to 

General Cultivation, plants in towns 
require to be kept moving; it is injudicious to 
induce rapid growth while there is a chance of 
frost, but as soon as warm weather sets in they 
may be set growing if they do not start them- 
selves. Sulphate of ammonia is a good stimulant 
in the proportion of a tablespoonful to a pail 
of water. It should only be used when plants 
show a tendency to hang back. Genuine 
Peruvian guano is also a good stimulant in 
about double the proportion to the water, and 
does not tend to impoverish the soil when used 
frequently as sulphate of ammonia does. A 
powerful garden engine is almost a necessity in 
a town garden ; without it it is very difficult to 
keep the leaves and stems of plants clean, and 
if allowed to get dirty many become weakened 
and die. 

A Greenhouse is only a vexation unless 
properly constructed. A regular supply of 
fresh air, heated before entering the house, must 
be arranged, as well as ventilators for carrying 
off the foulair, without creating a back draught. 
If the air before entering the house is strained 
through cotton wool it will be a great advantage 
to the plants. ‘‘ Disappointment”? would seem 
to have kept his house too close. Plants gene- 
rally run up tall and weakly if not supplied 
with plenty of fresh air. Plants in pots which 
are offered for sale in full bloom in London have 
usually been forced, and are a source of frequent 
disappointment to purchasers, who expect them 
to remain for any lergth of time in the showy 
state they are in when purchased. Such plants 
have been subjected to the most skilful treat- 
ment to make them produce a great quantity of 
bloom at one time, and require to be rested in 
cooler houses when that is over to recover them- 
selves after the extra exertion they have been 
put to. A greenhouse should be stocked with 
young plants from a good nursery, and if ordered 
all at once from a respectable firm, leaving the 
selection to them, and stating the nature of the 
greenhouse and the temperature that can be 
maintained, a suitable selection will be supplied 
at a cheaper rate than if the plants were pur- 
chased separately. Ihave recommended peat 
to be mixed with the soil in certain cases, as it 
can be moreeasily obtained in London than leaf- 
mould or loam from rotted turf, which would 
answer equally well where obtainable. 

With regard to ‘* Disappointment’s” particu- 
lar troubles, failures in purchased plants occur 
through improper planting ; the roots should be 
spread out as much as possible, and fine soil 
sprinkled over them, and the soil pressed firmly 
down and round the plant with the hands ; the 
soil should not be wet and.adhesive, and if dry 
a good soaking should be given to each plant, 
and no more until the soil is almost dry. LItind 
it a good plan to place an inverted pot over 
small plants for a few days if the weather is dry 
after planting, leaving the hole open for air. 
Autumn is the best time to plant perennials, 
and they should be put in early. The roots of 
plants do not seem to push out in autumn, 
winter, and spring in towns in the vigorous way 
they do in the country, most likely owing to the 
blue and violet light, which is the most condu- 
cive to plant growth, being intercepted by yel- 
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low fogs; it is therefore important to have 
everything well established in the autumn. 
The last three or four summers have been very 
unfavourable to the growth of plants in the 
south of London; owing to the great prevalence 
of light winds from the north half of the com- 
pass the whole of the smoke has been driven in 
that direction, making the south districts more 
smoky than the heart of the city. The last 
winter was likely to kill 2 great number of bulbs; 
I have had Tulips killed in less severe weather 
in much more favourable soil, in a less smoky 
district than Camberwell, while those of the 
same lot which survived through being a little 
sheltered, stood last winter in the country, in a 
stiff badly-drained soil, and flowered gear 








TOWN GARDENING. 


WINDOW GARDENING, 


Window Cases. 


There is one other branch of window garden- 
ing which, though it cannot be indulged in quite 
by every one, is yet within the reach of most 
people if they make up their minds to it, and 
which is, moreover, much the prettiest and most 
successful arrangement we know of. We refer 
to the use of window cases. These may be 
fixed either inside or outside of the sash, but for 
several reasons (light, saving of room, &c.) are 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


be fitted to connect the upper ends of these, 
and the top should be made sloping at an angle 
of 30° to 45°, We think that a flat, sloping top 
looks quite as well as a rounded ore, and it is 
much less expensive. The wooden tray at the 
bottom should have an inner one of metal, pre- 
ferably zinc, constructed to fit it exactly, to hold 
the earth and plants, for, as paint is not admis- 
sible inside, the wood would soon decay, and 
both the “metal and wooden tray should have 
plenty of holes corresponding in_the bottom to 
allow surplus water to escape. It is better to 
have a short piece of metal pipe soldered into 
each hole, and running through the wood below, 
but not projecting much below, so as to keep the 
wooden bottom quite dry. 


The case should be constructed just high 
enough to meet the junction of the upper and 
lower sashes of the window frame. Unless it is 
made with a separate front (towards the room) 
and a door, the upper rail of the case should not 
be in any way fixed to the lower rail of the 
upper window sash (which is of course outside), 
but only just fit against it as closely as possible, 
so that the upper sash may at any time be pulled 
down to admit air into the room. In this way 
the case’will only have the front (outside) and 
the two sides glazed, and the inner side will be 
formed by the lower window sash, which, on 
being pushed up, will afford entrance to the 
case ; or the case may be made entirely separate 
from the window, with a door on the inside. 





The former plan is, however, more economical 

























































































Wincow Case of Ferns and Fine-leaved Plants. 


better outside, Being, in fact, a miniature green- 
house, a very large proportion of the soot, 
smoke, and dirt, that would otherwise be de- 
posited on the leaves, &c., of the plants is 
entirely prevented, thereby keeping them not 
only far cleaner and brighter in appearance, but 
far more healthy and vigorous as well. More- 
over, an artificially moist and warm atmosphere 
can be maintained within a glass case (which is 
a wonderful advantage), rapid evaporation is 
prevented, and there are other points favourable 
to success which need not be enumerated. 

It is true that good window cases are expensive 
to purchase ready-made, but with many people 
moderate expense is not an object, and some ex- 
tremely elegant designs can now be obtained. 
But it is by no means difficult to make a case 
quite good enough for ordinary purposes, and 
even if it must be plain, yet if well done it may 
be neat enough to please even a fastidious eye. 
Any handy man with a little knowledge of car- 
pentry and a few tools, some strips of red deal, 
and a few sheets of glass (which only cost 2d. 
a foot cut to size), can produce a neat and useful 
affair for a few shillings. The bottom of the 
case should consist of a strong wooden box or 
tray, as long and as wide as the space to be filled, 
and from 6 in, to 8 in. or 9 in. deep. This should 
be made of the best red deal, 1 in. or 14 in. thick; 
upright strips of well-seasoned wood, also 1} in. 
or 1} in. square, and rabbeted or grooved on two 
sides to take the glass, should be fixed at the 
corners; crossbars, also rabbeted or grooved, must 


and convenient, In any case, some aperture 
must be provided at the top that may be opened 
to admit air. In the plan first described, almost 
enough will be afforded by pulling the upper 
window sash down a few inches, as the glass 
falls back from the level of the rail. This will 
be seen at a glance, and as a window case does 
not require a great body of air admitted into it, 
it will be sufficient, but of course the upper part 
of the window will be open at the same time. 

Plants for Window Cases.—lIn con- 
sidering the class of plants suitable for such 
glazed cases, it may be mentioned that such 
things as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and others of 
the same character may be kept in them for 
some time, and would be preserved in beauty 
far longer in this manner than if exposed to the 
air, but could scarcely be continuously grown in 
such a situation, except perhaps Fuchsias, which 
would do well with care, but it is preferable 
to grow such plants as require but a small 
amount of air, for the more air you admit the 
more soot and dirt comes with it, so that we 
advise a selection to be made from the following 
list, all of which will do well, though they will 
require some considerable amount of care be- 
stowed upon them in such confined quarters, 
and under such artificial circumstances, All 
are effective and pretty, and some extremely 
beautiful. 


s Achimenes, in variety 


type (ornamental foliage) 
Aralias (small) 


*Cephalotus  follicularis 





s{Begonias, both tuberous 


d (New Holland Pitcher- 
(flowering) and the Rex 


plant) 
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s*Darlingtonias(Californian s*Dionea muscipula (Venus 
ditto) Fly-trap) 
+Dracsenas (small) 
3Ferns,—the most suitable kinds for a case are :— 


Adiantum ethiopicum +Onychium japonicum 

Vas Capillus-veneris Polypodium plumosum 

+ 3; cuneatum Polystichum triangulum 
hispidum Pleopeltis nuda 


+Asplenium bulbiferum +Pterio crenata 
flabellifolium + ,, cretica 


” 


BS monanthemum +  ,, serrulata 
Davallia Novee-Zealandie 7 Fr cristata 
Doodia aspera *Todea pellucida 

media ig superba 


” 


Lastrea acuminata stGloxinias 


», glabella tIsolepsis gracilis y 
Lomaria lanceolata *Mimosa pudica (Sensitive 
Herminieri plant) 


Niphrobolus lingua 

Palms.—The most suitable kinds are:— é 

Chamerops excelsa Rhapis flabelliformnis 
humilis *Sarracenlas (Side-saddle 


Cocos Weddelliana plants) 
Corypha australis s Selaginellas 
+Reellia ciliata stTrichomanes 


All those marked with an asterisk (*) will re- 
quire extra care, and very careful cultivation, 
and will not succeed more than moderately well 
even with this, where the air is very bad. On 
the contrary, those marked + need only ordi- 
nary care, being vigorous and robust. The letter 
s denotes that the plant requires shade from hot 
sun at all times. 


Planting the Case.—In planting the case 
plenty of drainage must be used at the bottom, 
over that a layer of Moss, and then put in the 
soil. A very good compost that will grow Ferns, 
Palms, Begonias, and most of the plants men- 
tioned may be made by mixing together about 
equal parts of loam, eaf-mould, and peat, with 
a fourth part of silver-sand, and crocks or bricks 
broken up very small in equal portions. It is 
far more effective in planting a case, especially if 
of any considerable size, to arrange it more 
in the style of a rockery, thatis, by piling and 
fitting together in a graceful and natural manner 
some pieces of roughish stone, to form a pictu- 
resquely rugged mass of porous materials in the 
bottom of the case in such a manner as to leavea 
number of holes or fissures at convenient points, 
which may be filled with soil, and the plants 
selected placed in these. When planted give a 
good watering, always using tepid water. With 
care in watering, aération, &c,, for the future, 
the case will last for years. In time, however, 
if they live and do well, some of the plants men- 
tioned, such as Palms, &c., though only the 
dwarfish kinds are enumerated, will attain such 
a size as to be inconvenient; they should then 
be removed and replaced with small plants. 


Heating, &c.—Of course where greenhouse 
Ferns, or indeed any of the plants given in the 
preceding list, are grown, either some means cf 
heating the case must be resorted to in winter, 
or the plants must be altogether removed to 
some place where they can receive the requisite 
amount of heat, though in the summer nearly 
all those named will do well without any artifi- 
cial heat, thatis, from the 1st of June till the Ist of 
October. Many handy little apparatuses for heat- 
ing such cases can now be purchased, and almost 
any simple arrangement of hot-water pipes, 
heated by a suitable lamp, or burner, or boiler, 
would give the desired result. But the heat, 
though small in quantity, must be constant and 
regular, or it will be as bad or worse than none. 
In a large structure like a greenhouse it does not 
much matter if the fire goes out for a few hours, 
even in severe weather, as the quantity of water 
in the pipes, the mass of brickwork, and the con- 
tentsof the houseall maintain the heat for a long 
time. Where the contents and all surroundings, 
however, are on sucha small scale, it becomes a 
very different matter, and if the supply of heat be 
interrupted even for an hour in severe weather 
serious results will accrue. Yet only a very 
small amount of heat is needed, and we think 
that about the best arrangement is a couple of 
coils of strong tin or copper pipe, 1-in. or 14-in, 
in diameter, running round the sides of the case, 
with the usual appurtenances of air-pipe, tank, 
&c., on a suitable scale, a boiler holding two or 
three quarts, or perhaps more for a large affair, 
and a good paraffin lamp and burner, properly 
arranged, and constructed to burn eight or ten 
hours without attention. Even with such an 
apparatus, however, great care is requisite, es- 
pecially in the matter of watering; and in 
actual frost, if the glass is in direct contact with 
the outer air, and any of the plants within 
either touch it or approach within two or three 
inches of it they are very liable, in fact almost 
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sure, to be injured, so that some protection or 
covering becomes necessary. Nothing is better 
than an old soft blanket or rug, or any kind 
of cloth, if thick enough, would serve the pur- 
pose, and it should be spread well over the out- 
side of the case at night, and in the daytime 
too if the frost holds, A thermometer should 
be employed, and the temperature should range 
from 55° to 65° during the winter for most of 
the subjects mentioned. The heat should be 
greatest in the daytime, especially on a bright 
day when the sun isshining, and least at night. 
If it drops to 50° at night no harm will be 
done, but it must not be more than adegree or 
two less than this at any time, and 70° or 75° 
for a short time at midday in sunshine will be 
beneficial. 


Unheated Cases.—Where the case can- 
not be heated in any way, and there is no con- 
venience for keeping the plants elsewhere 
during the winter (if there is, it is better to 
grow as many of the things in pots as may 
be, so that they may be removed to their winter 
quarters without being disturbed), the only 
alternative is to fall back upon hardy plants. 
There are many of these suitable, and almost 
any plant that is found flourishing in damp shady 
woods or lanes, or near a waterfall or stream, 
will do well in a case. 

Hardy Plants for Case.—Ferns and 
Mosses should form the principal subjects, and 
of the former the following will be found the 
most suitable for a case, especially if small. 


*Adiantum Capillus-veneris Lastrea emula montana 
(Maiden-hair). (Buckler Fern) 


Asplenium adiantum *Polypodium dryopteris 
Bigrum (black (Oak Fern) 

Maiden-hair) * ay phegopteris 
ef Trichomanes (Beech Fern) 

43 marinum (Sea nc vulgare 
Spleenwort (common Pelypody) 


” 
Athyrium Filix-fomina *Polystichumaculeatum and 
(Lady Fern) angulare (Prickly Shield 
*Blechnum spicant (com- Ferns) 
mon Hard Fern) Scolopendrium vulgare 
Ceterach officinarum (Scale (Heart’s-tongue Fern) 


erm) var, crispum 
*Cystopterisfragilis (Brittle multifidum 

Bladder Fern) *Trichomanes radicans 
Hymenopvhyllum tunbridg- (Brittle Fern). 

ense (Filmy Fern) 

Those marked * will need very careful cultiva- 
tion to do well. Other kinds of Ferns, such as 
the common Male Fern, Lastrea Filix-mas, the 
Osmunda, and other large growing kinds may be 
used in a small state, or in a large and tall case, 
but in the majority of cases they are unsuitable 
from their great size. The lovely New Zealand 
Fern Todea superba has been proved to be hardy 
under glass, and a plant or two may be tried, 
but care must be taken to procure one that has 
been used to cold treatment, and very great care 
will be requisite in cultivation. This, however, 
will be amply repaid if the Fern does well. A 
plant or two of small-leaved Ivy does well in a 
case—at least in winter, and is a great relief to 
the monotony of Ferns ; the common ground Ivy 
is as good an one as can be had for such a place, 
though some of the silver variegated kinds are 
very handsome. The almost endless varieties 
of Mosses to be found in our English lanes and 
woods are another valuable resource ; some of 
the Lycopodiums or Club Mosses are really hand- 
some and effective. Several of the Equisetums, 
or Water Horse-tails, are effective and easily 
grown. ‘Three of the most suitable kinds are E. 
palustre(the Marsh Horse-tail), E. pratense (the 
Shade Horse-tail), and'E. sylvaticum (the Wood 
ditto). The lovely little Sundew, too, or Drosera, 
‘hat is so common on marshy heaths in Surrey 

ad other counties, forms a very interesting 
subject ; so does the flowering Buck Bean ; and, 
in fact, almostanyof the numberless plants and 
flowers that are to be found, and evidently 
Iuxuriate, in moist and shady situations, will 

e suitable for the town window case, and an 
expedition into some part of the country where 
these situations abound will be amply repaid. 

We have sometimes seen the case so arranged 
by having the tray at the bottom made some- 
what deep so that a foot or so of water could 
be introduced, and so form a kind of aquarium 
combined. . Rough stones or rocks were built 
up at the sides or ends till above the surface 
of the water ; in these and amongst them inter- 
stices were provided, which were filled with 
suitable soil, and plants, Ferns, &c., placed in 

‘ese; while a few gold fish, or eveu stickle- 
vacks, and water plants in their natural element 
below the graceful arching leaves and fronds 
above, made amostcharming picture, All thiscan 


be done in any London window, though not 
without trouble, and a good deal of it, too, in 
the first arrangement, as well as some expense ; 
but when once done, and done well, it will last 


in beauty for years with proper attention and 
management, 

In summer, if the window is at all sunny, 
some shade must be provided for nearly all the 
subjects mentioned. Some light material, such 
as calico, is suitable, and it should be arranged 
on a roller, so as to be easily brought into 
use, and be drawn up again when required. 

The annexed woodcut represents a Fern 
case designed by Mr. Williams, of Holloway, 
for his ‘‘ Select Ferns and Lycopods.” 

B.C. R. 








HOW TO GROW GLADIOLL. 


In choosing a position for Gladioli when spikes 
for exhibition are required, it is of the utmost 
importance that an open situation should be 
selected. There can be no doubt thata deep 
loamy soil, not too heavy in texture, is the most 
suitable for the production of spikes for exhibi- 
tion ; but by deep digging and liberal manuring, 
very satisfactory results may be obtained in 
soils of evenan uncongenial character. Early 
in autumn the soil should be dressed liberally 








Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. 


with manure from an old hotbed. After it is 
spread regularly over the surface, trench the 
soil up to a depth of 2 ft., and leave the surface 
ag rough as possible, so as to expose a large 
body of it to the direct action of the frost and 
rains during the winter; this is of importance 
in the case of heavy soils, for it 1s very desirable 
that they should be thoroughly pulverised by 
the action of the weather. If this is done it 
will be in good condition for working in spring, 
and a pricking over with the fork will suffice to 
reduce it to a fine tilth, and even in wet seasons 
admit of the bulbs being planted without un- 
necessary delay. The planting of the bulbs 
should commence in March, and be continued 
at intervals of a fortnight until June. By this 
means a succession of bloom will be obtained 
from the earliest moment at which the show 
varieties may be had in flower untilquite the end 
of the season. If planted in beds the rows should 
be 18 in. apart, and the beds must be 4 ft. in 
width. Beds of this size will admit of one 
row being planted down the centre, and a row 
on each side at a distance of 6 in. from the edge 
of the bed. As soon as the plants have made 
sufficient progress to require support, stout stakes 
should be puttothem. The top of the stake 
must not be higher than the first bloom, 











and the stem should have one tie only, and that 
a strong one of bast. After they are staked the 
surface of the bed shouldbe covered to a uniform 
depth of 4 in. or 6 in. with partly-decayed 
manure. This dressing is of the greatest value, 
for it materially assists in keeping the soil cool 
and moist about the roots during hot weather / 
As soon as the plants show bloom, liquid manure 
in some form is most beneficial in promoting a 
full development of the flowers. If for exhikj- 
tion, the spikes should be cut when about tw o- 
thirds of the bloom are expanded, as the lower 
flowers are generally of a finer quality than 
those towards the top. In growing Gladioli for 
garden decoration it is simply necessary to 
select positions where they will present the 
most effective appearance, and there prepare the 
soil forthem. They have a fine appearance 
planted in clumps between Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
Phloxes, Roses, and other subjects of a some- 
what similar character. They are also very 
effective planted in clumps alternately with 
Tritomas, and also associated with large masses 
of Cannas. They are likewise in every way 
suitable for intermixing with American plants, 
the dark foliage of which shows off the richly- 
coloured flowers to good advantage. The posi- 
tions for them should be marked out in the 
course of the autumn or winter, and two or 
three spadefuls of manure should be dug into 
them, Asa rule, the space for each clump of 
bulbs should be 18 in. in diameter, and the soil 
should be turned up to a depth of 18 in. or 
24in, March and April are the best months in 
which to plant for garden decoration, as they 
are then at their best during August and the 
early part of September. Plant from three to 
six bulbs in each clump, and confine each group 
to a separate colour. They must be staked in 
much the same manner as those intended for 
exhibition, to prevent the wind from injuring 
them. 





SOWING HARDY ANNUALS. 


We should not counsel the sowing of hardy 
annuals in frames at the presenttime. The sca- 
son has now arrived when they may be committed 
to the open ground with the best prospect of 
success. The thing to do now is to well pre- 
pare the soil for their reception. Annuals like 
a free, deeply-stirred, well-enriched soil. When 
growing in poverty-struck ground they never 
truly represent their true worth, for the blooms 
lack quality, and are not so profusely and con- 
tinuously produced as when accorded the 
conditions most favourable to a vigorous healthy 
existence. Hardy annuals pass the early stages 
of their existence in a comparatively cool and 
moisture-laden atmosphere ; but just-when the 
greatest strain on their energies is experienced, 
the weather is apt to be of an extremely trying 
nature, and, unless there is an unlimited store of 
tood at the disposal of the roots, plants, which up 
to that time were the hope and pride of the 
owner, collapse in a most disastrous manner, 
Choose a dry time, and turn up the beds or 


| border roughly, allowing the soil to lay thus 


and sweeten ; then, breaking the lumps well, add 
a goodly portion of well-rotted manure, 
thoroughly incorporating it with the soil, which 
I may add cannot be too much worked and 
stirred with the four-tined fork. About the 
end of the first week in March is the best time 
for sowing, but should the weather prove in- 
clement, and the earth be in a very weak state, 
by all means defer it until a favourable change 
is experienced. 

The old adage, ‘‘ more haste less speed,” will 
apply to the sowing of seeds as to other things, 
for no time is gained and results are never good 
when seed is committed to the soil during a 
period of rainy weather. Generally speaking, 
the month of March is favourable to seed sowing 
operations, as drying winds, accompanied, 
perhaps, bya glimpse of sun, bring the surface 
soil into that mellow state which the experienced 
grower so well knows is essential to perfect ger- 
mination. Wait, therefore, until such favour- 
able conditions present themselves, and having 
made the surface quite firm, draw a shallow 
drill, sow the seeds therein, and cover them 
with about their own thickness of fine, sandy 
mould. If the plants come up thickly, thin out 
at once to about 3 in. apart, and _ before 
they can in any way crowd each other thin once 
more, leaving them this time quite 6 in. apart. 
A hardy, early sown annual will require quite 
that much space for lateral development, and 
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cannot fully display its true characteristics 
unless allowed it. Great resolution is required in 
thinning out the plant, and few amateurs are 
found courageous enough to at once afford the 
necessary space, but allow the young plants to 
crowd and weaken each other, when it is too 
late to adopt any remedial measures. 

To obtain a due succession of bloom, sowing 
should be made about every ten or fourteen 
days, until the middle of May, soaking the drills 
when the weather is hot before sowing the seed, 
Hardy annuals may also be sown in the autumn 
to stand over the winter in the open ground, 
when they will give a fine display at a time 
when there is a comparative scarcity of bloom 
out-of-doors. A free, open spot should be 
selected about the beginning of September, and 
the various kinds should be sown in rows quite 
6 in. apart, thinning out to3 in, apart when up, 
as the object is to endow them with as much 
vigour of constitution as possible, which can 
only be well accomplished by exposing them to 
the full influence of light and air until the 
power of the sun ceases to make itself felt. 
About the middle of October transplant them 
to their permanent quarters, allowing 9 in. 
from plant to plant. Hardy annuals may also 
be employed to brighten up the greenhouse or 
dwelling early inthe year. For this purpose 
let them be sown in pots about the first week in 
September, leaving one or two good seedlings in 
a 44-in. pot and three in a 6-in. pot. Winter 
them in a cold frame, giving plenty of air on all 
favourable occasions. Twelve good varieties 
consist of Godetia Lady Albemarle, Nemo- 
phila, Collinsia bicolor, Clarkia pulchella, 
Leptosiphon aureus and  roseus, Saponaria 
ealabrica, Coreopsis aristosa, Collinsia grandi- 
flora, Eutaca viscida, Linum grandiflorum, and 
Limnanthes Douglasi. 





Bulbsafter Flowering.--Whattodowith 
Dutch and other bulbs after they have flowered 
in pots appears with many to be a difficult 
question. My own way of dealing with them 
is to plant them out where they can be left un- 
disturbed. But the question may arise, where is 
such a spot to be found? for beds and the 
majority of borders in which bedding plants are 
grown require deep winter cultivation. In 
spring gardening bulbs form an important 
feature, but they must either be imported or 
selected ones of home growth, as, on account of 
their having often to be lifted when in full 
growth and laid in by the heels, as it is called, 
to ripen in out-of-the-way places, they diminish 
rather than increase in size and strength. It is, 
however, quite another matter when they can 
have a permanent position, in which they are 
allowed to perfect their foliage and ripen their 
bulbs undisturbed in the ground. Taking them 
up and storing them is an unnatural system—a 
trying ordeal through which they may live, 
but that is rather a proof of their strong vitality 
than that they are in any way benefited by the 
exposure to which they are subjected. Since 
herbaceous and mixed borders proper have, 
however, once more become a reality, positions 
for bulbs will be found in them; mdeed, we 
have annually planted the remnant of our 
forced bulbs of all kinds in such borders, and 
certainly they are capable of taking care of 
themselves as any plants with which I am 
acquainted, for they not only grow and flower 
freely, but increase into large masses, a con- 
dition in which they havea far better effect 
than if planted in rows with geometrical pre- 
cision. Having stocked. all such available 
positions and the margins of permanent beds 
devoted to Rhododendrons and similar plants, 


we last year planted all our surplus bulbs on the 
edges of our Rose beds and banks, and they are 
now showing an abundance of sturdy spikes of 
bloom, which materially add to the appearance 
of the beds without the least probability of 
detracting from the success of the Roses, as by 
the time their leaves get thick {the bulbs will 
be going to rest under their shade, while the 
same cultivation suits both, merely keeping the 
soil free from weeds and adding a good top- 


dressing of rotten manure and rich mould, for ‘eae a 
tt | Antirrhinums, being hardy plants, may of course 


neither likes the spade among their roots. 


has been remarked that bulbs are difficult to 
suit as regards soil, but if it be rendered friable 
enough by cultivation for ordinary border 


plants, there need be no fear on this score. 


room for each bulb will yield proportionally 
rapid and satisfactory results ; but for affording 
a brilliant display in the open alr, plant 
well at first, and they will then need but 
comparatively slight attention afterwards. — 
ee 

Thorn Apples (Daturas). — These are 
annual plants, and very beautiful when well 
grown, ‘Their culture offers no special difficulty. 
Fresh seeds are readily raised in an ordinary 
hotbed, and the young plants should be pricked 
out singly in pots while small, and finally 
planted out in the open border. They need 
ample space for their full development, and 
should be grown in light sandy soils in_pre- 
ference to such as are ot a heavier nature. There 
are five or six kinds possessing some claim to 
notice, but those which more especially merit 
the attention of the amateur are the D. cerato- 
caula, the D. Metel, D. Knighti, and the D. 
fastuosa, with its double varieties. ‘The flowers 








\ 


Knight s Thorn Apple (Datura Knighti), 


of most of the species expand towards the close 

of the afternoon, and close the following morn- 

ing. 

Dwarf Snapdragons.—Last spring I had 
a collection of Tom Thumb Antirrhinums ineight 
different colours, and very dwarf, distinct, and 

beautiful they were. Some of the flowers were 

striped, others blotched in various forms and 

colours ; but all were good, and, as a rule, the 

distinct colours were fairly true, which is more 
than can be said of all packets of seeds marked 
distinct. Everybody who saw the blossoms 

admired them, and towards the autumn, when 
nearly all other outdoor plants were shorn of 

their beauty, the Antirrhinums seemed to 
improve, and continued flowering till the end of 
November. Seeds sown during the next fort- 

night or three weeks in a gentle heat, when large 
enough pricked off into boxes, brought on for a 
time ina close, cool frame, afterwards hardened 
off and planted out in May, will come into bloom 
by the end of June, and continue flowering till 
late in autumn. Here and there one may be 
found that will grow rather taller than the rest, 
put these can easily be picked out when the 
plants are taken from the boxes, as by that time 
they will have developed their true character. 
If planted about 6 in. apart, an effective bed will 
be the result, anda new and pleasing feature 
may be given toit by planting seedling plants of 
Acacia lophantha from 2 {t. to 3 ft. apart amongst 
the Antirrhinums ; and if a broad band or verge 
of the variegated Mesembryanthemum be added, 
it will impart a neat finish to the whole. With 
beds of this character there is not much labour or 
care required, and they continue to improve till 
long after the usual bedding plants are fit for 
removal. The Acacia is very elegant, and takes 
off the flatness of the dwarfer plants, and the 
light and shade that seem to play amongst its 
light, feathery branches bring out and improve 
the effect of the Antirrhinums, If the Acacias 
be sown now, and brought onina moderate heat, 
they will be large enough to plant out by the 
usual time, but no time should be lost. The 


be sown in the open air, but if so, they will not 
come into flower till late in the yoar, and will 
consequently not be so useful this season as if 
sownin the manner above described, in order to 


Of course if the object be to get fine bulbs for have them in bloom from early in sun mer fill 





any particular purpose, rich soil and plenty of 


late n autumn,—H, 


bedding, 


THH OCOOMING WEERE’S WORK: 





Rextracts from a Garden Diary. 

Feb. 28.—Potting Gazanias, Chrysanthemums for 
and various kinds of Verbenas. Shifting 
Daphnes, Chorozemas, and Camellias into larger pots, 
using a compost of loam, peat, sand, leaf-soil, and cow 
manure for the latter. Potting off young Egg-plants, and 
re-potting Eriostemons in loam three parts, sand and 
peat one part; also Epacrises and Heaths. Sowing more 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, and Radishes; also Parsnips 
and Musselburgh and Ayton Castle Leeks, Planting out 
Globe Artichokes and Potato Onions. Putting in 
cuttings of variegated Pelargoniums, Begonia parviflora, 
and Plumbago ; also inserting cuttings of Tree Carnations 
onhotbed. Digging land for crop of Carrots and Turnips. 
Manuring and levelling Celery land for Strawberries. 
Proteciing Plums with nets. Cutting downplants of Erica 
hyemalis. Pruning Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 


March 1.—Potting Crystal Palace Scarlet Nastur- 
tiums, scarlet Lobelias; re-tubbing Jasminums and 
Passifloras; also potting large Clematises and shifting 
into conservatory. Dividing aud potting Musk ; potting 
young Fuchsias and Coleus. Sowing Scarlet Gem Melons. 
Planting Jerusalem Artichokes, and preparing to plant 
Potatoes close to Peach wall; also planting out. re- 
mainder of autumn-sown Cabbages. Putting in cuttings _ 
of Achyranthes, Salvias, and Senecio. Earthing-up 
autumn-planted Cucumbers. Putting Dahlias into heat, 
and Lilacs into Peach-houses for forcing. Digging land 
for main crop of Carrots and second crop of Broad 
Beans. Clipping Privet and Holly hedges. 

March 2.—Potting dwarf Roses, old and} young 
Fuchsias; also Myosotis, a few more Calceolarias, and all 
Dablias that are struck. Shaking out and re-potting 
standard Heliotropes, and placing them in heat. Sowing 
Perilla. Putting out Cucumber plants, planting Seakale 
thongs that are sprouted, and Potatoes under the pro- 
tection of a Peach wall; likewise a-few more Bath 
Cos Lettuce. Pricking off Borage. Putting in cuttings 
of Euphorbia jacquinicflora. Manuring border for seed- 
beds, Putting a little straw round Rhubarb roots that 
have started to ward off frost. 

March 3.—Potting Azaleas and Agathea colestis. 
Sowing Godetia, Clarkia, Collinsia, Eucnide, Calliopsis, 
Zinnia, Alonsoa, Dianthus, scarlet Stocks, and Esch- 
scholtzia in pots, and placing them in cold Vinery ; also 
James’s Keeping and Strasburg Onions, Leeks, Sandring- 
ham White and Ivery’s Pink Celery, Karly Horn Carrots, 
and Barly Dutch Turnip, likewise a bed of R adishes 
under the protection of awall. Planting Laurels, Roses, 
Violets, Early Potatoes on south border, and trans- 
planting Cauliflower from pots to hand-lights. Putting 
strings over young Leas to frighten away. sparrows. 
Cleaning Asparagus beds. Painting late Vines. 

March 4.—Potting Palms and Panicums, and also 
Azaleas that have done blooming, and. old Verbenas. 
Potting off Alyssum, Shifting old Fuchsias that were 
shaken out a month ayo into Jarger pots. Planting 
Cypresses, Hollies, avd other shrubs, and fioishing 
planting all early borders of Potatoes; and getting im 
main crop of Potatoes; also remaining Horse-radish, 
Sage, and Thyme. | Putting in roots of Asparagus 
for succession, apd introducing into heat more 
scented Verbenas, Lilacs, Ghent Azaleas, Roses, Diely- 
tras, Deutzias, &c., for conservatory decoration. Pruning 
standard and other Roses. Forking in manure among 
‘Artichokes, Sowing Victoria Stocks, DBalsams, and 
Cockscombs in pots. é 

March 5.— Potting Vesuvius and Christine Pelargo- 
niums and yellow Calceolarias for flowering in pots. 
Potting off Chrysanthemums, boxing off Salvia fulgens, 
and shifting Tree Carnations. Sowing Virginia Stocks, 
Clintonias, Godetias, and more Turnips and Early Horn 
Carrots on Peach border; likewise sowing pickling and 
other Onions, Leeks, and Parsley. *Earthing up remainder 
of Seakale crowns intended for blanching. Clipping Box 
edgings and finishing cutting Grass edgings, Digging 
border ready for Gladioli. Stopping Vine shoots that 
are sufficiently forward for that purpose. Putting pot 
Vines in warm Vinery, and some little Azaleas into a 
cool house to retard their plooming. Putting flower-pots 
over Seakale crowns, and covering them over with soil. 
Filling Cucumber-pit with fermenting material ready for 
planting with spring-sown plants. 


Glasshouses. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings struck at the 
end of the year will by this time be well rooted 
and hardened off ; they should be at once moyed 
into 6-in. pots, using ordinary loam made rich 
with one-third rotten manure and leaf-mould in 
equal proportions, to which a little sand has 
been added, There is no grosser-feeding plant 
in cultivation than theChrysanthemum; togrow 
it successfully the soil must be rich, and in its 
early stages it must never be allowed to become 
pot-bound, for if this occur, no after treatment 
will ever impart to the plants their wonted 
vigour, as the stunted condition the roots get 
into when confined in little pots has the effect 
of prematurely hardening the shoots. It will 
be necessary to decide upon the desired shape 
of the plants ; in most cases it is advisable to 
adopt two or three forms, but the flat, Mush- 
room-headed fashion should never be followed. 
The most generally useful for decorative pur- 
poses are plants with a dozen or more shoots, 
ultimately trained with just as many sticks as 
will support them, All plants intended to be 
grown thus should, at the time of potting, have 
the points pinched out to induce them to break 
several shoots ; this shape will be found the 
most suitable for the medium-sized, freest- 
| flowering of the large varieties, and also for the 





Pompones, Many of the large kinds that pro- 
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ducethe finest individual blooms, are not capable 
of being seen in their best form if many flowers 
be allowed each plant; for ordinary purposes, 
six or eight will be enough on each ; for growing 
in this way, the plants must be also stopped 
now to cause them to form three or four shoots, 
Amateurs who are disposed to attempt the pro- 
duction of a few of the finest flowers, may do 
so by only allowing each plant in a 9-in. or 
10-in. pot to carry from one to three flowers ; 
these will be found very effective when in bloom 
if arranged in the greenhouse amongst the 
dwarfer growers, relieving the even surface, 
which is justly held objectionable in a stage 
filled with Chrysanthemums of nearly the same 
height. To grow them in this way the young 
plants now potted should not be stopped aé all, 
but simply trained to a single stem all through 
the season, allowing it to branch out in the 
summer near the top to as many shoots as it is 
destined to carry flowers. Chrysanthemums are 
frequently seen but mere shadows of what they 
are capable of being produced, yet they are 
easily managed, and well repay a little extra at- 
tention. 


Cinerarias and Calceolarias.—Cine- 
rarias will .now be pushing up their flower- 
stems, and will be benefited by using altogether 
liquid manure of a moderate strength; this 
treatment will be found of greater efficacy to 
the plants than giving it in a stronger state 
alternatively with clear water. If some of these 
late-sown Cinerarias be removed to a frame 
placed where it will not be directly under the 
influence of the sun, the supply of these useful 
flowers will be considerably prolonged ; all the 
protection they will now require can be given, 
should a little frost occur, by shaking some 
litter round the sides of the frame, and covering 
the lights with a couple of mats. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias, that have now filled their pots 
with roots andare pushing up their flower-stems, 
will have their blooming capabilities much in- 
creased by the continuous use of liquid manure; 
these should be in a warmer place than the 
Cinerarias, and a vigilant look-out kept to see 
that aphides do not get established upon either 
of them. 


Pelargoniums.—tThe earliest- blooming, 
large-flowered, and fancy Pelargoniums will 
now be showing their flowers, and as the roots 
by this time will have taken full possession of 
the soil, they should be supplied with manure 
water once or twice a week; if attention in 
this matter be not paid to these plants, there is 
a difficulty in keeping the foliage of that dark 
green, healthy hue which so much enhances 
their appearance when in flower. 


Bedding Plants.—Cuttings of Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Ageratums, Petunias, Lobelias, 
and Fuchsias should be taken off and put in to 
strike as the old plants furnish them of sutti- 
cient size ; see that they are quite clear from 
green fly when put in, otherwise they will do 
little good ; should, however, any be found 
upon them, the best plan is to dip the cuttings 
in Tobacco-water, washing themin clean water 
afterwards. Keep on propagating the more 
tender kinds of bedding subjects, including 
Alternantheras, Iresines, and Coleuses, until 
there is not only enough to plant, but a good 
reserve to fall back upon in case of loss. 
Dahlias of choice varieties that are intended to 
be increased by cuttings should now be put in 
a slight heat ; if the roots be placed in a broad 
shallow box, with a little soil about them, they 
can be set near the front lights in a Vinery that 
happens to be at work, which is much better 
than the usual practice of putting them on the 
floor of the Vinery, from which position they 
are likely to get drawn up weakly; such a 
house as the above not being available, a frame 
on a slight hotbed will be found ample for the 
purpose. Tricolor Pelargoniums, being so much 
slower in their growth than the ordinary green- 
leaved kinds, should, if possible, be kept 
warmer than the latter, so as to get them up in 
size before planting out time, for if not suffi- 
ciently large when turned out, the little progress 
they make causes the season to be half over 
before they produce the desired display ; 50° at 
night will not be too much for them. Theabove 
treatment will answer either for plants struck 
last summer or for such as were taken out of the 
beds, cut back, and potted in the autumn. 
Some annual Stocks should be sown in small 
pots, dropping half a dozen, seeds into each ; 
































these ought to be stood on a slight hotbed, or in 
a house where there is a little warmth, being 
careful not to over-water the seeds ‘before vege- 
tating, or the young plants when up until they 
have acquired some strength, as they are ex- 
tremely liable to damp, the best preventive of 
which is to keep them as close to the glass as 
possible directly they appear above-ground, If 
well attended to and a little more root-room 
allotted to them ag they require it previous to 
planting out time, they will flower in advance 
of later sowings. 
Fruit. 

Pruning and nailing should now be completed 
as soon as possible. The principal thing that 
amateurs ought to observe in carrying out this 
work is to encourage and retain, as far as _possi- 
ble, over the whole surface of the tree an even 
amount of bearing wood ; this is especially ne- 
cessary in the case of young trees, which are often 
spoilt by getting the bearing shoots to the upper 
and outer portion of the branches; this is 
generally caused by retaining too many strong 
branches in the centre of the tree, whereas, if 
they be kept more open, there is room for a 
uniform quantity of young bearing shoots that 
can always be had with sufficient foresight. In 


shortening a young shoot of last summer’s growth 
near the base or centre of the trees, the operator 
should always bear in mind that there is a two- 
fold object in view—the production of fruit for 
the current year, and the growth of one or two 
young shoots that will be laid in during the 
summer for fruiting next year. 
which he cuts back should, as far as practicable, 
be regulated by the most suitable position for 


The point to 


the present season’s growth to occupy. After 


the tying and nailing is complete, use every 
means, as recently recommended, to retard the 
bloom by keeping the sun from it on bright days, 








Worms on Lawns.—Correspondents so 


frequently ask how to destroy worms in lawns, 
that I am tempted to send my own practice. I 
dissolved 1 oz. ot corrosive sublimate in an impe- 
rial quart of hot soft water, and put a small 
wineglassful of this into a watering-can which 
contains about 2 gals.,and watered inmild damp 


weather, when the worms lie tolerably near the 
surface. It was at once pleasant and disgusting 
to see, in less than a minute, the great lob-worms 
crawl out of their holes. I took them up, and 
threw them into a pan of strong salt and water, 
to kill them. I then rolled my little lawn, 
which used each morning to be covered with 
worm-casts, and there never has been one since. 
This is two months ago, and I cannot see that 
the Grass is in the least injured. My only fear 
is that [ have too completely driven away or 
killed the worms, for of course their holes are 
very useful in conducting surface water into the 
drains and keeping the soil open. After two 
or three weeks the Grass looked as if it had just 
been rolled ; of course all the water I used was 
rain-water. I found the remedy ina little book 
called ‘‘Garden Receipts.” The directions 
were | oz. of corrosive sublimate to 40 gals, of 
water. I used it rather stronger. Mine isan 
old garden where worms are extremely plen- 
tiful and annoying.—W. 


Soot and Lime », Birds—Those who, 
like myself, are troubled with birds picking the 
buds off their Gooseberry and Currant trees may 
derive some benefit from the following remarks : 
I prune about the beginning of the year ; after 
all are pruned, I have both Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes well dusted with lime and soot 
mixed when the bushes are wet, in order that 
the mixture may adhere to the trees, and the re- 
sult has been most satisfactory, not a bud having 
been taken after the bushes were dressed. I have, 
however, had to repeat the operation lately, as 
the rains had nearly washed the first dressing 
off.—W. 


Law Relating to Greenhouses.—Mr. 
F, Norris (page 595) has made incorrect state- 
ments on the above subject. The Building Act 
clearly states in its list of exemption ‘‘all 
greenhouses, so far as regards the necessary 
woodwork of the sashes, doors, and frames ;” 
and therefore in all other particulars they are 
not exempted, but are to follow the rules of the 
Act. Houses for rearing plants for sale, and 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


How to Propagate Draczonas,—There 
are two ways of increasing Dracenas—the first 
(fig. 1) by cutting off the top, which should be 
put in single pots in equal parts of peat, loam, 
and sand, well mixed together; give a good 
watering and plunge the pots up to their rims in 
a good brisk bottom-heat, keeping them close for 
two or three weeks, and giving a slight sprinkle 
of water overhead every morning, They take 
about two uonths,to get well rooted, when air 
may be gradually given them, and they may be 
turned out of the frame. Keep them, however, 
on a gentle bottom-heat for a week or two, when 
they can be potted and placed in another part of 
the plant stove, and will soon make fine plants. 








By cutting up the stems, as shown in fig. 2, and 
putting the pieces in well-drained pots or pans, 
just covering them about 4 in. with fine soil over 
the tops, they will soon begin to grow if plunged 
in a good bottom-heat, and treated in the same 
manner as the tops. Sometimes they push forth 
numerous growths according to the strength of 





Methods of propagating Draceenas. 


the stems ; these all root, and each one when 
cut away will make a plant. The old bottom 
will push out several shoots, which may also be 
used for cuttings. Dracsenas may be increased 
all the year round, but the best months are May 
and June. 

Gloxinias from Seed.—‘‘ W.W. P.” (p. 
530) must have been unusually favoured to find 
that out of ‘*two small packets of seed” he 
could raise 60 Gloxinias ‘‘every one quite dis- 
tinct.” My experience with seed from the best 
strains is very different, many duplicates being 
found in every lot raised, The growth, in less 
than six months, to plants ‘‘20 in. across,” with 
flowers of 4 in., will be, I think, even more 
startling to most growers. Although often a 
prize-taker with these plants I have never had, 
nor seen in this part of the country (the 
western) any such size plants grown in six months 
as ‘*W. W.” P. has been able to do. Has he 
been unusually successful? or are we behind 
the times here? Will he tell us the size his 
bulbs are, and in what he has grown them ? 
—W. B. 

Plants for a Small Greenhouse,— 
There is a wonderful variety of plants that do 
wellin a cold greenhouse. A temperature of 
from 35° to 40° is excellent for winter purposes, 
except that in such a temperature it is not pos- 
sible to have in midwinter other than the 
hardiest and earliest plants in bloom. Roman 
Hyacinths, Christmas Roses, Primyroses, Camel- 
lias, Primula denticulata, &c., will yield the 
very earliest bloom in such a temperature, and 
to these will follow Chinese Primulas, Cyela- 





placed in the midst of a nursery ground, are 
viewed as chattels in trade, but not so other 
houses for plants,—Epwin Nasn, 


mens, Cinerarias, and herbaceous Calceolarias, 
all of which will live well in a cool house 
) through the winter, proyided frost be excluded, 














Genistas, Coronillas, Deutzias, Dielytras, and 
early Azaleas follow in succession, and furnish 
an abundance of bloom. For the summer 
season the best plants are show and zonal Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias, Balsams, Begonias, and 
similar plants, all very gay and easily managed. 
These will keep the house gay until autumn, 
when Chrysanthemums, Solanums, &c., might 
terminate the year. To these an abundance of 
plants can be added, but the dimensions of a 
small house are so limited that it would be use- 
less to suggest more, especially for summer deco- 
ration, where a Vine in foliage will exclude 
light and render the cultivation of plants diff- 
cult. A quantity of hardy early spring flowers, 
such as bloom naturally in the open ground in 
March and April, if lifted into pots and placed 
in such a house early in winter, will commence 
to produce bloom much earlier, and prove most 
valuable for decoration before otherand tenderer 
plants have commenced to flower. A few Roses 
in pots brought into the house early will bloom 
a month before those out-of-doors. These can 
be returned to the open air as soon as the bloom 
is over. A few tree Carnations in pots will yieid 
winter bloom, and furnish some fine ‘‘button- 
holes.”” Common Auriculas in pots are pretty sn 
a front stage, and do admirably with Chinese 
Primulas and Cyclamens. The obtaining of 
flower all the year round is difficult to accom- 
plish without strong artificial heat, but the 
plants named above, if properly treated—a 
matter, be it understood, of the first moment for 
their welfare—will give a very long season, 
although the artificial heat be wanting.— 
D. B. M. 


Nicotiana longiflora. — Seeing ‘several 
enquiries respecting the cultivation of this plant, 
I beg to give my experience, Last autumn I 
bought a packet of seed which I sowed ina 6-in. 
pot in light soil, from which I got over 50 plants. 
These, when large enough, I transplanted into 
4-in, and 5-in. pots, usingsome old rotted turf with 
part sand and manure. Some of them bloomed 
before Christmas, but only slightly, having only 
2 and 3 blooms on. I have now over 20 plants, 
some of them with 4 and 5 flowering stems, each 
plant having from 12 to 20 leaves, some leaves 
being over 2 in. wide and 6 in. long. They are 
grown in a cool greenhouse, as I do not use any 
artificial heat, only in very severe weather. 
From what I can see of the plant, it is as easy 
to grow as a common Geranium, for I have had 
no trouble at all with it. In a few weeks from 
now I expect to have scores of blooms.—E, M., 
Middlewich. 


Rock Forget-me-not (Omphalodes Lu- 
cilie).—Of the numerous additions which we 
have had of late years to our hsts of hardy 
flowers perhaps none have been more universally 
admired than the subject of the accompanying 
engraving. It belongs to the Borage family, 
which furnishes us with so many beautiful bor- 
der flowers. Though its flowers lack the deep 
azure blue of its pretty congener, the spring- 
flowering Omphalodes (O. verna), there is some- 
thing in their pale porcelain-blue tint, which 
changes to a pinkish hue, that is quite unlike 
anything which we have amongst hardy flowers, 
and this, combined with its handsome glaucous 
foliage and the graceful creeping habit of its 
slender branches, which throughout the greater 
part of the spring and summer months bear a 
copious supply of blossoms, has elevated it to 
the rank of plants that cultivators like to place 
in the most select spots in therock garden. Its 
perfect hardiness, too, much enhances its desira- 
bility. It succeeds well when planted in a 
border or on a rockery, where its branches hang 
over the ledges, but the place must be thoroughly 
drained, for though it requires abundant water- 
ings during the growing season, it is very impa- 
tient of stagnant moisture at the roots or about 
the crowns. Slugs, unhappily, are particularly 
fond of its foliage ; therefore the plants should 
be guarded against their attacks, and for this 
purpose strips of perforated zinc about 3in. wide, 
and bent so as to form a ring round the plant, 
will be found to be as effectual as any plan that 
can be adopted. It may be readily propagated 
by division or by seeds, which in some seasons 
it develops freely. Itis very successfully grown 
a Mr. Wheeler’s nursery at Warminster.— 

crs 


Winter-blooming Deciduous Hardy 
Shrubs.—The three highly-ornamental and 
usually most free-flowering hardy shrubs repre- 
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sented in the woodcut on page 623 are not by any 
means as generally known or as frequently met 
with as their season of bloom and (in the case 
of the first-named) delicious fragrance most cer- 
tainly entitle them to be. Chimonanthus 
fragrans grandiflorus comes into blossom about 
Christmas time, and remains in beauty for about 
a month. Its flowers, besides being of larger 
size, are also of a much brighter colour than 
those of the type which is also known to some 
under the name of Calycanthus pracox, being 
of a decidedly golden hue, with claret-coloured 
centre, while its flowers are of a dullish white. 
The blooms of the ordinary kinds, however, 
exhale a considerably greater degree of fra 
grance than these of the brighter coloured and 
larger-flowered variety, thus apparently making 
up for their inferiority in size and beauty. 
The variety now figured is usually much more 
free and profuse blooming than the common 
kind; the perfume of these shrubs much 
resembles that of the common Jonquil. Hama- 
melis arborea is more generally known, and about 
three weeks earlier in blooming than the other 
variety. Its flowers are also considerably 
larger in size and more conspicuous in appear- 
ance, having a deep claret-coloured centre, 
which is altogether absent in H. Zuccariniana ; 
it comes into bloom about the middle or end of 
January. Hamamelis Zuccariniana produces a 
profusion of curious starry blooms of a pure 


Rock Forget-me-not (Omphalodes Luciliz). 


canary-yellow, expanding about the middle of 
February, and remaining in beauty for about 
three weeks. It is well worth adding to every 
collection of hardy ornamenal shrubs, though 
not so conspicuously ornamental as its better- 
known relative. A south wall or fence suits 
these shrubs admirably, and they succeed in 
any good garden soil, but a sandy loam suits 
them best. 
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4197.—-Climbers for Greenhouse.— 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi and exoniensis are fine 
subjects for covering the roof of a cool green- 
house, as are also any of the cool varieties of 
the Passion-flower. For a large structure, 
Bignonia jasminoides is very suitable, as it 
grows with great rapidity, and affords plenty of 
shade. Lapageria rosea and alba are two fine 
climbing plants for covering a roof, but they do 
not grow quite so rapidly as the first mentioned 
subjects until they have become well esta- 
blished. Where anything choice is sought for, 
they should however be preferred, their 
beautiful wax-like blooms lasting a long time in 
perfection, and the foliage itself being dense 
and deep in colour.—C, B. 

4198.—Plants not Flowering. — We 
should imagine that you have maintained too 
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high a temperature, and that the air has been 
at times too arid. Defective root action would, 
however, account for the roots turning brown. 
Perhaps you have given too much water, As 
the pit contains a miscellaneous selection, we 
would advise that the temperature do not exceed 
50° by night, and 60° by day, quite enough in 
dull weather for Cyclamens, Spireas, and 
Salvias. Give a little air in the day-time when 
the weather is favourable, and water carefully. 
The great mistake that many make in forcing 
plants into bloom, is that of maintaining too 
high a temperature, especially at night during 
dull weather, and at night, which often has the 
effect of paralysing the functions of the plants, 
inducing torpidity of the roots and a general 
weakening of the tissues.—J. C. B. 

4215.— Failure of Pot Roses.— We 
should conclude that the failure isdue to thelow 
temperature. The Rose isa hardy plant, but 
the young growing wood is extremely sensitive 
to sudden changes, as may be witnessed in the 
spring, the shoots and flower buds soon be- 
coming disfigured when exposed to the 
frosts and biting winds. When forced 
at this early period of the year the wood 
is naturally very tender, and a sudden fall of 
the temperature to such a low point would 
suffice to cause the’mischief. The guano water 














at the strength stated would not have injured 
them,—C. 

4209.—_Hedychium 
acuminatum. — 
This plant thrives best 
in a temperature of 550 
in the winter, and 60° 
to 65° during the spring 
months. A compost, 
consisting of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, in 
equal portions, best ful- 
fils its requirements, 
adding enough coarse 
silver sand to keep it 
open. Give good drain- 
age, placing a little 
rough peat on _ the 
crocks, for this plant 
likes plenty of water 
when growing, but is 
impatient of stagnant 
moisture at the roots. 
Pot firmly, but do not 
ram the soil in 80 
as to make it hard; 
merely tapping the. pot 
upon the bench will 
suffice, making the sur- 
face quite firm. March 
is the proper time for 
repotting.—J. C. B. 

4210.—India-rub- 
ber Plants in Win- 
dows. — The India- 
rubber is by no means 
a difficult plant to grow 
in rooms, but the apart- 
ment must be a warm one. It will not thrive 
in a cool room during the winter, but casts its 
foliage when thus placed. It is a plant that 
likes plenty of moisture at the roots when in full 
growth, but which quickly feels the effects of an 
over-dose of water in the winter. We should 
fancy that the plant in question is suffering from 
torpidity of the roots caused probably by an 
over-wet state of the soil. From now until 
finer weather comes allow the mould to dry out 
and then give just enough to moisten it through. 
In summer during hot weather give more fre- 
quent supplies, and should the plant appear at 
all pot-bound shift it into the next sized pot. 
All plants grown in rooms should have the 
foliage well sponged, both the upper and under 
surfaces, at least twice a week, as when the 
pores get choked with dust the leaves are sure to 
decay.—J. C. 

4235. — Propagating Hoya bella. — 
Cuttings of the growing wood may be taken off 
early in the summer, cutting them to two joints 
and inserting them in a compost of two-thirds 
fibrous peat and one-third silver sand. The pots 
should be filled to quite one-third of their depth 
with drainage, placing thereon some rough 
material, and filling quite to the rim of the pot 
with the compost and making it firm. Water 
gently and place in a brisk heat under a hand- 
glass, shading of course from sun, but otherwise 
admitting as much light as possible. Give a 
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little air every morning until the cuttings are 
taken and then inure them gradually to the 
atmosphere of the house.—B. 


4220,—Gloxinias for Winter.—If you 
really wish to have Gloxinias in flower in No- 
vember, you will have to rely upon seedlings. 
Gloxinias may be had in bloom from early sum- 
mer to the beginning of or even far into the 
winter ; but to effect this successional sowings 
of seed must be made throughout the spring. 
Old bulbs will soon, even if kept comparatively 
cool, be showing signs of lite, and must be 
potted up and grown along. They may be 
potted any time between now and May, and of 
course the gooner they are encouraged to make 
free growth the sooner will they bloom. When 
potted before May they need to be placed ina 
warm house, and are grateful in their earlier 
stages of growth for a little bottom heat. After 
the lst of May they may be potted and placed 
in a cool house, keeping them as warm and close 
as possible, the best way being to cover them 
with a handlight, as then they get a few degrees 
more warmth and do not dry out so much. To 
get plants for winter blooming sow the seed in 
a brick heat about the beginning of April in 
sandy peat. Prick them off when large enough 
into pans, and from thence transfer them to 
small pots, shifting them on as required, so that 
by August/or September they will be occupying 
43-in, pots. The Gloxinia delights in warmth 
and moisture, with a tolerably free circulation 
of air in fine weather. Peat and a little leaf- 
soil is about the best compost, and although the 
plants should never know the want of water 
they should never be heavily moistened.—C, 


4236.— Heating Greenhouses. — In 
answer to “ Novice” I may state that 4-in. pipes 
were chosen for economy; that the arrange- 
ment is a single flow and return, which runs 
up one side and along the farther end of the 
house. On the coldest night of the season, 
when the thermometer outside stood at 5°, my 
house was never down to 40°, and during the 
whole severe period the cost of fuel only reached 
ls, 8d. per week. My stove is furnished with 
a 6-in. iron chimney, 10 ft. high. I have no 
knowledge of any stove without a chimney, 
nor do I think such could be used with any fuel 
but charcoal.—P. 


4206.—U tilising Frames.—Constructapit 
below the ground level the length and width of 
the frames put' together (say, 28 ft. by 6 ft.) and 
about 18 in. deep. Set the boiler in one end, 
with the flue running across, chimney at back, 
and the pipes running right round, if 4-in. pipes 
once round will be plenty. Set the frames on 
side by side, and fix in each, at the bottom, a 
sheet of strong galvanized iron thickly per- 
forated with small holes, held up by two or 
three bearers. Arrange evaporating pans on the 
flue and pipes to give a moist atmosphere. In 
winter, fix a number of boards across the frames, 
2in. or 3in. above the false bottom, leaving a 
space, say 1 in. between each, on these bedding 
plants, and the heat will rise and keep them 
safely. In summer, take away the boards and 
cover the false bottom with about 2 in. of spent 
hops or Cocoa-nut fibre, providing a mound of 
earth at one end (the back) to plant the Cucum- 
bers in. This will give a good bottom heat, and 
vines may run along the bottom as in an ordinary 
frame, thus doing away with the bother of 
tying up to rafters, &e. Keep the hops or fibre 
constantly moist. No manure will be needed. 
The frames should be in asunny position, facing 
south ; or else run the pipes round inside the 
frames themselves, (above ground) dispensing 
with the false bottom. Have moveable boards 
for plants in winter, and fill up the pit with 
manure and soil for the Cucumbers, &c., using 
the pipes to give top heat instead of bottom, 


— Probably the best arrangement you 
can adopt in heating a range of frames with 
boiler and pipes will be to fix the boiler under 
cover at one end, and carry your flow-pipe as 
high as you can along the back of the frame and 
the return in front. Long manure may be used 
to help general bottom heat, by putting a good 
bed of it inside, but of course the pipes must 
not be buried. These ought to be up in the 
frames rather than beneath them, There may 
be three divisions, say one of three lights and 
two of two lights each, the one nearest the 
boiler will be the warmest. You do not require 
any special heating power if you do not force, 
and ordinary greenhouse plants will not want 
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forcing in winter, nor Cucumbers in summer, 
but Melons want plenty of heat.—A. D. 


4204.—Manure for Azaleas and 
Camellias.—lIt all depends. If the plants 
are large and the pots full of roots suitable 
manure may be given with advantage when the 
plants are coming into flower. Weak liquid 
manure may be given to young plants under 
similar circumstances, or some concentrated 
stimulant, such as Standen’s Gardeners’ Friend, 
may be used; the quantity must depend upon 
the size of the plant and pot. Re-pot either at 
the beginning of the growing season or else 
when the buds are set; some adopt one time, 
and some the other. I think the former time 
is best for young plants.—E. H. 


4241.—Dianthus Heddewigi.—Eastern 
Queen, a light ground flower with dark coloured 
blotches, and Crimson Belle, rich crimson and 
single flowered, are both capital showy kinds, 
and make beautiful beds. Masses of suited 
kinds as obtained from ordinary packets of seed 





Group of hardy winter-flowering Shrubs. 


are very charming, the continuity of bloom 
depending much upon the good quality of the 
soil. The double diadematus is a superb kind, 
producing large brilliant coloured flowers, 
These kinds are 1s. 6d. per packet, but good 
mixed kinds may be got for 6d. per packet. 
The best time to sow is early in April and in 
pans under glass, pricking out the young plants 
Ae atti border till wanted for the beds.— 

4226.—Plants for Winter.—I know of 
no plants that would stand in rooms with gas with- 
out injury in winter, butof course with the means 
your correspondent possesses there should be 
no difficulty in keeping up a succession of flower- 
ing plants. To begin with bulbs, there are Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, and Narcissus, Lily of the 
Valley, Mignonette, Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Chrysanthemums, tree Carnations, Bouvardias, 
Epiphyllums, Dendrobium nobile, Cypripedium 


‘insigne, Tea Roses, Christmas Roses, Spira 








‘ 1, Chimonanthus grandiflorus; 
2, Hamamelis arborea; 3, H. Zuccariniana. 
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japonica, Violets, Deutzia gracilis, Dielytra 
spectabilis, Lilacs, Weigelas, Laurustiuns, 
Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, Epacris, Eupatoriums, 
&c. Ferns and foliage plants would stand the 
impure atmosphere better. Dracenas, Ficus 
elastica, Aloes of various kinds, Palms, Gre- 
villea robusta, &c., might be used as back. 
ground, with flowering plants to give colour and 
to be frequently renewed,—E. H. 
4205.—Stocks for Exhibition. — The 
best summer exhibition stocks, because most 
dwarf and compact, are the pyramidal section, 
in which there are a dozen or more kinds, white 
lilac, creamy yellow, carmine, red, purple, 
crimson, and several others. These grow toa 
height of about 10in., have a massive centre 
niche and three or four large side ones, They 
all flower at the same time, and should be sown 
under glass without heat in April, say about 
the end of the month for you to have them 
good in August. If sown in March they bloom 
in July. Sow the seeds in pans thinly, expose 
the young plants for a week in the open air 
before planting, then 
lift them carefully and 
dibble out in rich soil 
about 12 in. apart. 
4230.—Climbers 
tor Walls. — We 
should advise the plant- 
ing of the Passiflora on 
the sunniest wall and 
the Rose where there is 
partial shade ; there its 
blooming may be pro- 
longed. You cannot get 
better Tea Roses than 
Gloire de Dijon, creamy- 
buff; or if you prefer a 
white one get Marie 
Guillot ; and if a deep 
coloured one, then have 
Cheshunt Hybrid; all 
are strong growing. 
Passiflora ccrulea is 
one of the hardiest of 
the family, and thrives 
well in ordinary good 
garden soil. The Roses 
do best if the ground 
be deeply moved and 
well manured, Plant 
both about the middle 
of March, getting strong 
plants in pots, but on 
turning out see that the 
roots are laid out, and 
notleftinaball. Nailthe 
strongest shoots to the 
wall as soon as planted. 
But little pruning will 
be needed for the first 
season.—A. D. 

4231. — Poultry 
Manure. — Poultry 
manure may be used for 
any crops, but should not 
be applied in its fresh 
crude state. We prefer 
spreading it over the fal- 
low soil during winter, 
and permitting it to get 
well washed in prior to 
being dugin. Itis well 
also to mix it with 
decayed garden refuse or 
leaf-soil for a few weeks 
before adding to the soil. It is most unfit to 
use or mix with hotbed Manure, as it emits no 
heat and absorbs the heat emitted by the stable 
manure in process of decomposition. In the 
same way Cabbage stumps would be of no use 
added to a hotbed, but if fitst laid on the ground 
neatly and compactly to make a base for the bed 
they would do good service: 


4207.—Propagating Clematis.—In the 
nursery trade Clematises are propagated by 
means of layers and by grafting. The former is 
done by pegging down and tonguing the wood 
at the bud joints,and these, throwing rootsduring 
the season, make plants. Others are worked 
upon stocks of common kinds that propagate 
freely, or upon pieces of roots. These stocks 
can no doubt be obtained from Mr. Noble, Bag- 
shot, Mr. Jackson, of Woking, or Mr. Cripps, of 
Tunbridge Wells, each of these being large 
growers. Weknow nothing as to price, but that 
can be ascertained on application as above, 
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4213.—Border for Pansies.—Any shaded 
or partly shaded border will suit Pansies well ; 
but the plants will draw somewhat where light 
isexcluded. A warm border suits the Pansy in 
the winter, but the heat fairly burns up the 
plants in the summer. The soil should be 
worked deeply, and have a good dressing of 
rotten manure, well forked in before planting ; 
a top dressing of leaf soil, or similar light 
material, that will at once enrich the soil, and 
keep it open, will do much good. The best 
plants are those obtained either from cuttings or 
rooted pieces, and turned out with balls of roots 
orfrom pots. These may be planted early next 
month, and encouraged to make strong growth 
to secure fine blooms.—A. D. 
4156.—Vegetables in Shaded Places 
—Some Radishes may be sown early under Apple 
trees, and early Lettuces may also be had; also 
early Kidney Potatoes may be grown to be lifted 
early in July. Dwarf Broad Beans, such as the 
Dwarf Green Gem, and Dwarf French Beans may 
also be sown thinly and a fair crop obtained. 
Jerusalem Artichokes will also grow. Then in 
winter, Sprouting Broccoli will give a fair crop, 
and some of the Kales, such as the Scotch and 
Cottager’s may do. Many kinds of hardy plants, 
such as Primroses, Polyanthus’s, Daisies, Pinks, 
Wallflowers, Violets, and similar things will do 
well beneath trees. Perhaps the most suitable 
under-crop is bush fruit, such as Currants and 
Gooseberries, as their fruit is gathered before the 
Apples are ready, and the treading of the soil 
does not affect their welfare. 
4157.—Potatoes for Clayey Soil.—On 
a cold wet clay soil plant nearly on the surface 
in shallow drills, and fork soil over the rows to 
bury the sets; also fork up between the rows 
before earthing to keep the soil light and dry on 
the surface. Good early kinds are the Ashleat 
Kidney and Beauty of Hebron, an improved 
early Rose, and forlatecrops Magnum Bonum, 
King of Potatoes, Victoria, and Grampian, 
all good cropping and table kinds. The advan- 
tages of allowing the seed-tubers to sprout before 
planting are these—first, you are assured that 
the sets will grow; second, you save perhaps ten 
days or a fortnight, or in cold soil may plant 
that time later with benefit, and if you want to 
doso youmay thin out the growingshoots. When 
this is done there is a smaller number of tubers, 
but these are finer. It is a good plan to thin out 
these shoots when tubers are specially wanted 
for exhibition.—A. D. 
4182.—Cleaning a Paraffin Cask.— 
Put an armful of shavings into the cask and set 
them on fire, let it burn about twenty minutes 
or until you find the paraffin is consumed, then 
turn the cask over to put it out. This must 
be done in an open place, as it makes a great 
flare for atime. When the fire is out cleanse 
the cask with water and washing soda; this will 
render it perfectly sweet for rain-water or other 
usé.—-W. J. C. ; 
4138.—_Treatment of Pelargoniums. 
—If your plants are several together in the 
same pot, they should be potted separately in 
small pots, the best time for doing so being the 
middle of March. The compost should consist 
of two-thirds loam and one-third leaf mould, 
adding to it a little coarse silver sand. When 
the soil is seen to be full of roots shift them into 
3-in, pots, and later on into the next size recep- 
tacle. Be careful not to water heavily after 
each shift; keep the soil moist, but do not at 
any time give enough water to bring it into a 
clogged, sour, pasty condition. By the beginning 
of August each plant should be’ well established 
in 44-in, pots, and will flower freely. Towards 
the end of the summer they may appear to need 
nutriment, which may be given them in the form 
of a top dressing of some concentrated manure, 
and when the tops are full of roots and the 
weather is hot and dry, give plenty of 
water at the roots. During March, April, and 
May encourage growth by maintaining a warm 
atmosphere, sprinkling them overhead on hot 
days, and ventilating freely in mild weather. 
By the latter end of May and all through the 
summer free ventilation night and day must be 
given, or the plants will run too much to foliage, 
and will give but little bloom. If grown in 
windows the best plan is to place them in the 
open air after the beginning of June. Geraniums 
require heat, air, and strong light to perfect 
their tissues and bring them into a flower-hear- 
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——Stop them by pinching out their ends, 

which will induce them to throw side shoots. 
In a fortnight after stopping re-pot them into 
6-in. or 7-in. pots, using a compost of three parts 
turfy loam, half a part thoroughly decomposed 
cow dung, one part peat, and half a part silver 
sand, well mixed, and with good drainage. 
Plenty of fresh air and light are required for 
their well-being; a close atmosphere is injurious ; 
do not give more water than is absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘Train out the shoots as they grow to 
small sticks, keeping them hidden as much as 
possible, and, keeping the plants thus trained, 
you admit light and a free circulation of air to 
the interior of the plants, and get rid of yellow 
leaves which we often see in plants whose foliage 
is kept cramped together. With careful atten- 
tion the plants thus treated will come into 
bloom in the beginning of July. When the 
pots are filled with roots weak liquid manure 
may be given.—W. L., Cheltenham. 
_ If ‘© F. 0.” will refer to last week’s 
GarpEntnc In.ustRATED (No. 99) there is 
mentioned by ‘*W. W.” an Onion Trebons at- 
taining the dimension of 12 in. or 14 in, under 
ordinary treatment, and in every way answering 
to the description of that reqnired. Last year 
in consequence of the previous wet summer, 
many seeds sold even by the best firms failed to 
germinate, but if the seeds were good, the failure 
no doubt was caused by sowing too deeply. The 
ground for Onions should be deeply dug and 
well manured, then rolled to make firm, and 
seed sown in drills about the end of February, 
not more than 1 in. deep, and about 9 in. be- 
tween the rows. Tread them down well after 
planting ; when large enough thin to about 4 in. 
apart. The finest bulbs, however, can be ob- 
tained by sowing in the autumn, say the end of 
August, and transplant early in February, taking 
great care not to injure the roots, by removing 
each plant with a ball of earth adhering. — 
JVs As 


4174.—White Squills.—We should think that 
Scilla campanulata major alba and patula alba would 
meet your requirements We believe that they may be 
obtained at any of the hardy plant nurseries near Lon- 
don.—C. 
4176._Snails on Ferns.—Lay some Cabbage or 
Lettuce leaves round the pots, and inamongst the foliage, 
and examine them about 1¢ o'clock at night. You will 
catch them alloff in the course of a few days in this 
manner.—J. C. B. 

4183.—Liquid Manure.—The drainings from a pig- 
stye may certainly be used for pot plants, such as 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, and other soft-wooded subjects, 
but not for Azaleas, Heaths, &c, About half-a-pint to 
two gallons of water would be a safe mixture. It is 
better to administer liquid manure weak and often than 
to give strong doses, which often do more harm than 
good.—C. B. 

4184.—Potatoes for Seed.—The tubers will do very 
well for planting. Lay them out in a dry, light, cool, 
airy place, and they willthen form short spurs, and will 
be in good order for planting when the time arrives.—J. 

4232. How to Destroy Worms in Lawns.— 
There is no doubt that paraffin oil will kill worms or any 
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4925. — Strawberry Plantations—No; only to 
keep the surface stirred with a hoe. Mulch with long 
littery manure when the blossoms begin to open to keep 
in the moisture and the fruit clean.—H. H. 

4223. Buds Falling off Geraniums.—It is diffi- 
cult to say what causes the buds to fall off Geraniums 
without knowing their condition and treatment. Gas 
would make the buds to fall; so would too much or too 
little water applied to the roots, or if there are worms in 
the potsand tue drainage imperfect ; cold draughts of air 
will cause buds to fall; in short, checks of any kind will 
do it.—H. H. : 

4229. Branching Larkspurs.—The branching 
Larkspur may be’sown early in March if the soil is light 
and warm, but I should recommend a further sowing to 


be made about the end of the same month elsewhere, for 


the purpose of filling up blanks when the Tulips die 
down. lLarkspurs transplant very well with care in 
showery time, or if watered and shaded for a few days. 
—K. H. 

4169.—Wood Ashes for Lawns.—lIf‘T. G. W.” 
applies to Mr. P. E. White, 6, Beulah Terrace, Leyton- 
stone Road, London, he can get what wood ashes he 
may need. : 

4170.—Dubbing for Boots.—1 pint boiled oil (drying 
oil) 1pint neat’s-foot oi], 1 Jb. Kussian tallow, 41b.b:esw"x 
i 1b.Venice turpentine. Boil for three or tour hourt4.n 
asteam bath, and stir till cold. If itis too thick or st ff 
add more neat’s-foot oil, and boil a few minutes, 
4237.—Roman Hyacinths.—Yowcan donothing more 
after the leaves have decayed than drying off the bulbs 
and preserving them in bags till next September. It is, 
however, questionable whether they will repay keeping, 
as all the best bulbs are imported every autumn. 

4214.-Frozen Cacti.—It is to be feared that Cac- 
tuses that have been frosted so much as to be soft*to the 
touch are injured beyond recovery. The tissue of the 
plants is naturally soft and succulent, that is, full of 
water, and the frost would in such wood do considerable 
mischief, The Cacti are all natives of warm countries, 
and at all times, even in a state of rest, should be ina 
temperature not lower than 40°. Keep your plants from 
the light. Keep moderately dry, and do not push them 
in any way. If Nature isnot crippled she will presently 
exhibit life. 

4217.—Pruning Clematis.—Those of your Clematis 
which bloom early and from the old wood should have 
that thinned ouf, and the strongest laid in neatly. Those 
that make growth from the base of the plant,such as 
lanuginosa, and bloom late, should have all the wood 
cut back fairly hard each spring just before the buds 
start. It is a mistake to allow many shoots to grow. 
The plants are most effective when the wood is fairly thin 
and strong, 

4227,_Hyacinths in Glasses.—The difference is 
very slight, if any; but it is popularly supposed that 
blue glass does exert some beneficial influence.—E. H. 

4240.—Floriferous Nasturtiums.—The scarlet 
perennial Flame Nasturtiums would no doubt be best for 
your purpose, but perhaps you mean the annual kinds. 
Ofthese the most floriferous, because less coarse, are 
those obtained from cuttings. However, any good kinds 
of the Lobbianum section of Nasturtiums, that is, climb- 
ing kinds, will do well. Get a packet of seed in mixed 
colours, and sow the first week in April, protecting from 
late frosts. 

4210.—India-rubber Plant in Windows.—The 
soil must have got sodden and sour for the leaves to 
become spotted. If so, shake out and repot in rather 
small pot, using nice, fresh. sandy soil (loam and peat). 
The culture of this plant is very simple, and if there is 
sufficient drainage, and not much water given in winter, 
it can hardly fail. 

4211.—Heating Greenhouse.—Have nothing to do 
with gas. Cannot you have your boiler set somewhere 
away, in back kitchen or yard? Hot water can be carried 
in 1-in. pipes, 20 or 30 ft. or more with very little loss or 
trouble.--B. C. R. 

4216.—Leaves of Plants turning Brown.—The 
air must be too dry. Keep up a moderate amount of 
humidity by syringing. Or does any fumes escape into 





other living thing if it reaches them in a right propor- 
tion. Put}oz.inagallon of water, and keep it well 
mixed during the application of it by constant agita- 
tion.—H. H. 


4224. -Tacsonia Van Volxemi.—I don’t think 6° 
of frost for a few hours only would kill the Tacsonia, but 
if the temperature continued so low for any length of 
time it would kill it, as the soil and roots would become 
frozen. Examine the roots.—E. H. 


4202.—Geale on Peach Trees.—Dissolve 8 0z. of 
Gishurst compound in a gallon of soft water, add half a 
wineglassful of; paraffin oil, and thicken with clay to 
the consistency of paint; apply with a brush carefully on 
the young branches where the buds are ; the older wood 
may have it well brushed in. It should be done at once 
before the buds become too prominent.—K. H. 

4222.-Newly-made Kitchen Garden.— Your 
garden should be in good condition for most plants with- 
out more manure. A further dressing for Onions might 
no} bs amiss, and the same remark applies to Celery.— 


4201.—_Growing Tomatoes.—Tomatoes may be 
grown and fruited in any sized pots from 8 in. upwards. 
Of course the larger the pot the stronger the plants will 
grow. If large pots are used, train the plants on the 
roof; if small ones, train them to stakes and keep the side 
shoots well pinched back. Plant them in turfy loam 
well enriched with manure, and Jeave space on the top 
of the pots to add a top-dressing when required.—E. H. 

4221._Shrubs for Shelter.—There is nothing so 
good as the common English Yew, and they grow fast 
when well established. Have the ground well trenched 
and prepared, and procure strong plants that have been 
frequently transplanted.—E, H, 

4223.—Spireeas not Flowering. —The Spiras 
should have been divided and planted out for a.couple of 
seasons, They will not go on flowering perpetually in pots 
without some recuperative treatment. Divide now and 
plant ont till they become strong patches, then pot again, 
A strong root may be made into three or four.—E. H, 


4203.—Cutting Down Laurels.—Do not cut down 
the shrubs before March. It will be more easily to 





ing state,—C, 


distinguish where life remains then than now,—E. H, 


the house from the furnace or flue ? A very little of this 
would do the mischief.—B. C. R. 

4220.—Gloxinias for Winter.—If the bulbs are 
starting they should be potted at once and placed in 
heat. To bloom in winter start them in June or July, 
and keep them packed in Cocoa-nut fibre, just moist, at 
a temperature of about 50° till then.—B. C. R. 

4159.—Turnip Beet.—The Turnip-rooted Beet isa 
good variety for early use, and indispensable where Beet 
is required all the year round ; it comes into use much 
before the long-rooted kinds being ready by the beginning 
of July, during that month, and till September, it is 
very good, after which it becomes coarse and altogether 
inferior to the standard varieties. —O. P, 





4314,—Horse-radish in Drain Tiles.—C. A. S.— 
Three-inch drain tiles will do best. Let them stand out 
of the ground at least half their length. 

4315.—Frigi Domo.—WM. E. G.—See our advertise- 
ment columns this week. ‘ 

4316.—Mice and Peas.—What is the best way to 
prevent rats and'mice’eating sown Peas where they cannot 
be destroyed ?—L. B. M. [Well rub the Peas in red 
lead before sowing, or soak them in paraffin oil. Also 
cover the rows with coal ashes. Chopped Gorse or Furze 
put in the row over the Peas is a preventive.] 

4317.—Arthur,—We know of no book specially devoted 
to the subject. Hassard’s ‘‘ Floral Decorations” might 
url you. It can be had from the publisher at our 
office. 

4318.—H. A, P,—We know of no Scarlet Runner with 
aredleaf. Cut the Geraniums down and place them in 
a window, keeping them rather dry. The monthly parts 
of GAkDENING appear early in each month. 

4319.—Plants from Seed,—When must I put in 
seeds of Verbenas, Pyrethrums and Campanulas to flower 
the same year? Are Castor-oil plants difficult to raise 
from seed?—Brown EyEs. [Sowat once in a greenhouse 
or warm window, Castor-oil plants are easily raised 
from seed sown in a warm, moist atmosphere. ] 

4320,—Oncidiums.— Write tothe publishers of the book 
or enquire at some bookstall. 

4321.—Chestnuts in Water.—W. C. H.—Treat 
these and the Potatoes exactly like you do the Acorns, 
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4322.—Hot-water Pipes under Gateway. 
T have two greenhouses, one of which is heated by hot- 
water pipes, and should like to continue pipes into the 
other, but a gateway intervenes. Will it answer if: I 
carry the pipes down under the gateway and up the other 
side into the other house.—F. W. W. [Yes; provided 
the lowest pipe under the gateway is higher than the top 
of the boiler,] 








QUERIES. 
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Notice.—In consequence of the great increase in this 
depariment it may often be necessary to tnsert 
answers to queri 
the paper. Querists, therefore, who do not find 
answers in'the usual department will tind them 
body of the paper. 

4323. —Hepaticas.—How many species and distinct 
varieties of this hardy perennial are to be met with 
in garden cultivation? and is there a double white ?— 
ENQUIRER. 

4324,.-Apple Trees in Bleak Aspect.—Three 
years ago I planted an avenue of Apples in my orchard, 
intending to grow them as standards. ‘hey broke well; 
they were then two yearsold, Asthe shoots grew I began 
from the bottom gradually to cut them off; they were 
then 6 or 7{t. high. Since that time scores of large timber 
trees have been cut down that sheltered them, and this 
is now become one of the bleakest spots I know of any- 
where. It is useless to think of growing them as 
standards ; the mighty winds blow everything down. 
Now my bearing wood is gone, at least the lower part of 
the trees, there is plenty at the top, a3 their heads have 
not been cutoff ‘I'o try and meet the case in May last 
year, instead of cutting back, I bent them down, to 
induce themto break, but they broke very little. How 
should I treat them now? Can I train them over 
arches with any prospect of success? if so, how shouldI 
proceed ?—J. E., Dunstable. 

4325.—_Grubs on Currant Trees.—Against the 
north wall of my garden are nailed Currant trees (White, 

Red, and Black), and for several summers past the entire 
leaves have been eaten up by a_ small grub or 
caterpillar, which unfolds itself in the centre of the leaf. 
T shall be glad if any reader will inform me of a remedy. 
—SUBSCRIBER. 

4324.—Deal Staining.—Will some reader give a 
rear for staining plain deal mahogany or oak colour ? 
—A. C. 

4327.-Heating a Fern.Case.—I have a small 
Fern case with a tew Maiden-hair and other half-hardy 
ferns in it, which I would like heated in a cheap, effec- 
tual way. I propose burning a small, smokel ss paraffin 
lamp. Would this prove effectual, and not be injurious 
to the plants ? The room I Keep it in is rather cold, a fire 
being init but seldom. —C. F.C. 8. 

4328.—Roses on Bowers.—Against a wall of my 
garden, facing the north, I have a summer-house placed 
where the border from wall to walk is about 8 ft. wide. 
In front of the summer-house, and over the entrance 
thereto and running out to the walk, I have had erected 
anarch-shaped bower made of laths, the length of which 
is 6 tt. Over the bower from each side I would like to 
plant and train Roses. How many should I plant? and 
which are the best sorts for the purpose, taking into 
account the situation? also the best mode of preparing 
the soil for planting and the best time to plant, adding 
any additional hint which would guide to a successful 
issue.—ScoTcH THISTLE. 

4329 —Stocks for Plum Trees.—Will any reader 
inform me if the common wild Sloe forms a good stock 
for a Plum tree? and if slips grown trom Plum seeds 
would be proper gra‘ts for the same ?—LAs.Ik. 

4330. — Climbers: for Church Walls. — What 
creepers should be planted against the east and wet 
walls of a brick church near London?~ Of course they 
ae ae care of themselves, as the church is lofty. 
—F. L. S. 

4331.—Deutzias with Small Blooms.—Can any- 
one tell me why my Deutzias are now opening miserahly 
little greenish blossoms instead of the full, pure white 
clusters they generally bear? They -re young plants 
struck from cuttings last year, and planted out in the 
open ground for the summer. In the autumn they were 
potted and left out-of-doors till they had lost their 
leaves, since which time they have been in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature.—AVE. 

4332. Mercury or Goose-foot.—Is the Chenopo- 
dium Bonus Henricus, or Mercury or Goose-foot, ever 
cultivated for eating, as a substitute for Spinach, any- 
where except in Lincolnshire? I have never seen it since 
LT left Lincolnshire, where every garden, large or small, 
has a bed of Me-cury.—C. B 

4333. Lilium lancifolium.— Would 8. D. San- 
ders, who gave an imteresting account of his, Lilies in 
No. 96, January 8, kindly state what compost he used? 
and what situation they were placed in? alsoif he thought 
the same could be grown to Any perfection in the north 
of Scotland, where frosts continue till late in the spring 
and commence early in autumn? I should’bs thankful if 
he would give some hints as to their treatment there.— 
ABERNETHY. ‘ 

4334.—Plants for Small Beds.—What plants 
would be most suitable for two rather large half-circle 
beds, one in a sunny aspect, the other more she’tered ? 
Last year ittook eight dozen bedding plants to fill them. 
i have Geraniums, Calceolarias (brown and yellow), and 
Faschias, saved through the winter, and I can raise seeds, 
as we havea hotbed.—BROWN EYES. 

4335.—FPerns for Greenhouses.—Having a small 
greenhouse, which I purpose keeping at night during the 
winter months at a tempera‘ure of 45°, T should feel 
obliged for a list of Ferns which wonld succéed in it, 
to include as many varieties as possible of -Adian- 
tums (Maid n-hair); also soil and treatment. I can get 
plenty of fibrous peat from the mountains in the 
neighbourhood.—A BEGINNER, 

4336 —Tacsonias Frosted.—What is the best treat 
ment for a crimson Taesonia which was caught by the 
last severe frost. Must it be cut down? or willit .spring 
out again? Ithas been planted three years and has not 
flowered yet.—BRowy WYks, ; 
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4337.—Plants for Borders.—What plants are most 
suitable for a border 3 ft. wide, with an east aspect, but 


‘sheltered by a wall 7 ft. high; length of border 40 yds. ? 


There is an edging of Box. —BROWN EYEs. 

4338.-Stocks and Asters in Pots for Exhibi- 
tion.—Can any reader give me information how to grow 
Stovksand Asters in pots? what size pots and soil would 
suit them best? and when should the seed be sown 
to be ready for exhibition in the middle of August ?— 
COTTAGER 

4339. —Tropesolum speciosum.—I wish “Q. Q.” 
in his interesting and encouraging letter as to growing 
Tropeolum speciosum had said what part of England 
was alludedto. Ihave seen it growing beautifully in 
Sussex, but that is near the sea, as are all places in which 
[have heard of its flourishing.—W. 

4340.—Propagating Cliematis.—Will some one 
tell me the best time for striking cuttings of Cle- 
matis Jackmani without a greenhouse? the length 
of the cutting to be taken? and the soil best adapted to 
ensure success? Ihave tried a great many, but have 
always failed.—CLEMATIS JACKMANI. 

4341.—Sparrows in Gardens.—What can I do to 
get rid of the sparrows which literally destroy all the 
young crops in my garden ?—H. H. 

4342.—Kalosanthes.—Will someone give me full 
directions as to the proper treatmentall the year round 
of Kalosanthes? I have twelve young plants in a large 
pan, which are now between 7 in. and 8 in. high, some with 
two shoots. —ENGLISH WALES. 

4343. —Passion-flowers in Towns.—Will Passion- 
flowers do well in towns?—CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

4344.—Raspberries in the Shade.—Will some 
reader tell me if I could grow Raapberries successfully 
ona plot of ground, 7 ft. south of which a row of old 
Beech trees are growing ?—SILVER STORK. 

4345.—Cherries for Orchards.—Will anyone in- 
form me which sort of Cherry is best adapted for orchard 
culture as a standard? A dark variety preferred, and must 
be a hardy and prolific bearer.—PAX. 

4346.—Lilies for Mixed Borders.—Wanted, the 
names of six Lilies best suited for a mixed border. [hey 
will not be more than 4 ft. from the edge of the walk, 
and will be planted in line with Rose bushes, tall Phloxes, 
&e. I want to leave them where planted, and the situa- 
tion is just on the outskirts of a town.—-A. W.S., Hull. 

4347.Uncovering Roses.—During winter all my 
Rose trees have been covered at the roots with a good 
lot of litter. When should [Tremovethis? Last year the 
trees began to shoot under the litter befors the frost 
went away, and the long weak shoots were soon nipped 
ae the litter was taken away from them.—A. W. 8., 
Hull. 

4348.—Vegetables on Clayey Bank.—Against 
the end wall of my garden, and having a south-eastern 
aspect, is a clay bank, some 24 ft. by 6 ft. Ihave dug it 
deeply several times during the past year and freely 
mixed coal ashes with it, but it is still very stiff. What 
vegetable crop would succeed best on it? Would a couple 
of rows of Jerusalem Artichokes do well? or would it be 
better for common herbs, such as Mint, fennel, &c.?— 
NONDESCRIPT. 

4349.—Solanums for Next Year.—I have a few 
Solanums in a sitting-room window, the berries of which 
are beginning to shrivel and the leaves to turn rather 
brown. I wish to have them in fruit next autumn. What 
treatment should they receive to obtain the desired 
result ?—NUT. 

4350. -Mignonette.—Last April I sowed some Mig- 
nonette in the open ground, and it grew long shoots, but 
it was not strong enough to stand up of itself, so it crept 
on the ground. The shoots would be 2 ft. 6in. long; the 
flowers were very few and small and without any perfume, 
put there was an abundance of small bell-shaped pods. 
What can I do in future to keep it more dwarf, and have 
it larger, with the sweetly-perfumed flowers ?—Nut. 

4351 -Laurustinus Injured.by Cold.—I have 
three Laurustinuses ontside my sitting-room window, 
which lately got buried in the snow. The side shoots 
appear to have been partially killed by the cold and 
snow. What can I do to save them, and have them nice 
plants again by the autumn of this year?—NovT. 

4352. -Improving Vegetable Land.—My garden, 
the soil of which is rather light and gravelly, with sand 
2 ft. 6 in. below the surface, has been frequently ma- 
nured. Willa good dressing of chalk be of any advantage 
to it? or would a moderate dressing of gas lime once a 
year be preferable? Also, what Plum trees would be 
most likely to succeed in the same soil on a wall with 
south aspect? Garden exposed to sea breezes and strong 
3.W. winds. CONSTANT RHADER, 

4353.—Hspalier Training.—About three years ago 
T cut down the lesdive shoots of half-a-dozen youag 
Pear trees, intending to form them into espaliers, but I 
now find I did not cut the shoots low enough, there 
being at present 1 ft. or more of bare stem between 
the cround and first side branches. Would the young 
trunks be likely to break fresh shoots if cut down to 
within 6in, of the ground, althongh there are no 
appearance of eyes in the bark? They present an ex- 
tremely gawky appe rance as they are.—YOUNGSTER. 

4354.—-Salt and Lime for Potatoes.—A very suc- 
cessful crower of Potatoes uses the following propor- 
tions: Twenty bushels of lime and ten bushels of salt 
to the acre, and says ‘‘ when the ground is in fairly good 
heart he believes it more beneficial to the growth of 
Potatoes than animal or vegetable manure.” Where in 
London can I get the kindof salt required ?—T. W. 

4355. —Lapagerias.—I have.an opening between my 
house and that of my neighbour's, 4 ft. wide by 12 ft. 
long, which I have roofed in with glass; aspect south, 
but the house only gets the ‘sun three or fonr hours a 
day; general collection of plants do not thrive satis- 
factorily, but Ferns do very well. Will a Lapageria be 
likely to succeed trained under the g’ass roof? and should 
I plant it outside, or keep it in a posinside?, and will it 
afford sufficient shade for my Ferns? If the Lapageria 
is not suitable, what climber will do? I only just keep 
out the frost.—CONSTANT SUBSCRIBOR. 

4356.~Soil for Fuchsias, &c.—What is the very 
best compost for Fuchsias and Geraniums? Is fibrous 
peat of use for them ?—A BRGINNER. 

4357.—Tulip Tree not Flowering.—I havea Tulip 
tree which was planted 20 years ago, and is a fine healthy 
tree, It has never shown any signs of flowering, Whatis 

the cause ?7—M, Hi, G, : 
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4358, Camellias during their Flowering Sea- 
son.—What treatment do Camellias require whilst 
flowering? -J. L, 

4359.—Planting Pansies.—I have about six dozen 
Pansy cuttings (choice sorts) which were potted in 4-in, 
pots in October. How ought I to proceel now so as 
to get a good show of flowers? and when should they be 
put into beds ?—NOVICE. 

4360,—Liquorice.—I have half an acre of rich deep 
sandy loam, and would like to try to grow Liquorice, I 
understand it is grown from crowns or offshoots. Where 
can I get any to plant? and what price per cwt. will it 
realise when ready to dig?—A FARMER. 

4361.—Roses for Small Pots.—What are the best 
Roses to grow in small pots? What is the best soil, treat- 
ment, &c., for them?—A BEGINNER. 
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Poultry Breeding for Profit.— ‘A 
Constant Subscriber,” who wishes a cross to 
produce size, quality, and hardiness, must use 
his judgment to combine these qualities from 
pure breeds. Jor size on table, Dorkings, Hou- 
dans, and Asiatics. For quality, Game. For 

2 1 y 

hardiness, Brahmas and Houdans. I know of 
no breed which will give a plentiful supply of 
large eggs all the year round, but Houdans lay 
very large eggs, and Spanish and Hamburgh lay 
the greatest quantity, but the eggs are small. I 
consider Brahma, or Cochin, and Houdana very 
useful all round cross, and Brahma Dorking isan 
old favourite sort. If spring chickens for market 
or exhibition are required you should have 
hatched one incubator full of, say, 90 or 250 
eggs last month, and another should have been 
hatched the first week in February. If you only 
require ordinary poultry for your own table or 
country markets no time for even that should be 
lost. It is always considered best to make up 
breeding pens by lst of January.—I, D. 

Poultry Produce.—We (Rugby Adver- 
tiser) have been presented by Mr. George 
Loverock with a few unusually fine eggs, which 
it may interest our readers to know are the pro- 
duce of cross-bred fowls, i.e, Brahma and 
Dorking. Some of these eggs weigh from 3} 0z.to 
4 oz. and possess two yolks. This gentleman 
has also a Toulouse goose that, began to lay 
Jan, 5, and has laid every other day an egg 
weighing 7 oz. We are very pleased to notice 
successful efforts of poultry fanciers, holding 
strong opinions of the great benefits derivable 
from poultry farming as a source of wealth and 
comfort to many who now sigh in vain for the 
delicacies that might be placed within their 
reach, 

Eggs with thin Shells.—Can any reader inform 
me the reason why our fowls lay egzs with thin shells ? 
They havea large open yard, with large piece of grass 
for a run, and acce;s to plenty of mortar and lime. They 
are fed upon plenty of grain and soft food in the shape 
of cooked vegetables, &c.—SUBSCRIBER, 

Fowls for Clayey Soil.—Whatis the best breed of 
fowls to keep on damp, heavy clay soil? I havea large 
grass run and dry houses, I have not found Dorkings 
answer well,—EssEX PARSON. 

Seales on Fowls’ Legs. —This is generally caused 
by fowls being allowed to run about in damp, dirty 
weather, or, if confined, caused by dirty runs. When 
fowis gotoroost they pick or straighten their feathers after 
a wet day, and the scales, or the pith that comes from 
the root or the feathers, as well as from the body, sticks 
to their damp legs. ‘The roost of fowls should at all 
times be kept particularly clean. To cure those affected 
binda piece of rag round the leg well moistened with 
common salad oil. Change it every other day for a fort- 
night. Do not pull the scales off, or your fowls will have 
sore legs. Let it come off itself. Cover a clean rag over 
the oiled rag, so that the oil will not interfere with the 
plumage of the birds. Itis not infectious.—J. H., Pet- 
worth, 

Brahma Fowls in Small Spaces.—‘Leho” will 
find one cock and seven hens quite sufficient for so small 
a space, especially if any of the eggs are required for 
hatching. Sawdust is not a good thing in hen-houses ; 
the fowls eat it, and it is very indigestible ; ashes and 
lime are the best.—I. D. 

Eees without Yolks.—Will some one kindly tell 
me the reason why one of my fowls lays small eggs lately 
without any yolks? Last year she laid large perfect eggs. 
—W. ¥. 

Fowls with Swollen Heads.—Can any one tell 
me a remedy for a disease in poultry which seems to 
commence by the eyes being watery, and the nostrils 
swellings; then the side of the face swells tremendously ; 
at first possibly one side as large as a small walnut and 
quite hard? We have had fowls which have first had in- 
flamed faces, then a swelling set in as hard as a bullet 
and quite white, I putona drawing ointment, the sort 
of bullet cracked and peeled off as perfectly white as the 
surroundings of the eyes of a boiled cod-fi h; in many 
eases the fowls have entirely lost their eyes. We have 
now three turkeys aftected with this disease, and I shall 
be thoroughly obliged to any one who will tell me what 
to do wich them. We have had the poultry houses 
stoned, disinfected, &c. All this time the fowls are 
healthy, the turkeys have had the disease for weeks, 
put they still eat their food.—A WEEKLY SUBSCRIBER, 
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KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Tue usual list of killed and wounded from 
this cause has already far exceeded ‘its average 
Why such a cumbrous 
and costly mode of heating baths is persisted in 
is difficult to tell, but it is probable that until 
the plumber is made liable to be brought none 

e 
average Briton is far too conservative to-give 
There is not 
the slightest reason why a kitchen or bath 
boiler should ever explode if properly fixed 
by a plumber who has the smallest amount of 
There are two simple ways by 
which an explosion can be totally prevented— 
one by fixing a dead weight safety valve which’ 
should be for convenience fixed when the 
The other is to cut a 
hole in the hot water return pipe a little dis- 
tance above the boiler, this hole being. from 
4in. to lin. in diameter, and to solder ovet 
1-32 in. 
thick, just sufficient to safely stand the general 
water pressure, making, in fact, a weak place in 
the system of pipes which will be the first to 
This hole must be cut in sach a 
position that the pipe is certain to be warmed 
from the fire, and as near as possible to the 
It must also be where, in case of the 
sheet lead being blown out the water will not 
be thrown into the room, but into the fire, so as 
Any plumber should do this 


annual proportions. 


manslaughter there will be no chan@e. 


up an old system for a better. 
common sense, 
apparatus is put up first, 
this a piece of sheet lead about 


give way. 
boiler, 


to extinguish it, 
for a shilling or two, and although it is liable 
to make a mess it only does this when an explo- 
sion would occur in its absence. It is also easy 
to put an escape pipe through which the water 
could be led away to the outside of the buildfag 
in case of accident. This thin lead safety disc 
might be made so as to fix in a brass socket 
and be easily replaced if an accident did occur. 
The whole system of circulating boilers as at 
present fixed is radically wrong, as, with few 
exceptions, the hot water is rarely to be got 
when wanted in any quantity, and the cost in 
fuel expended is utterly out of proportion to 
the useful result obtained. There are many 
simpler, cheaper, and more satisfactory arrange- 
ments which can be fixed at less than one- 
tenth the cost, and of all these the best is a 
galvanised iron or copper cylinder of about 
eight gallons capacity, with a tap, and a good 
gas-heating burner underneath it, the cylinder 
having a loose lid and a water-supply tap over 
it for filling as required. After some months’ 
daily experience with this’ there is no doubt 
that it is fat cheaper to use than the circulating 
boiler system, and far more useful for general 
work, It has also the advantage of absolute 
safety under any possible condition. In case of 
a stoppage preventing the use of the kitchen 
fire, the use of gas for cooking prevents the 
slightest difficulty or inconvenience, This has 
now attained such perfection that it is more 
than probable that a good gas cooking appara 
tus, even if got as a makeshift, will quickly find 
its proper place, and permanently supersede the 
fire for all work. It is generally considered that 
circulating boilers with a reserve cylinder are 
safe from explosion. This is a mistake, as a 
case where the cylinder burst and flooded a 
house has come under my notice within the last 
few days, and this is by no means the first acci- 
dent of the kind which I have known. 

Warrington. THos, Ftetcuer, F.C.S. 

enna ati 

Use of Spent Tan.—A few weeks ago a 
question was asked and answered as to the 
utility of old or spent tan. Tan thoroughly de- 
composed, of course, becomes vegetable soil, and 
makes an excellent top-dressing for borders or 
beds of flowers where the soil happens to be 
stiff or clayey, giving such beds a warm, neat 
appearance ; but the best use to which I have 
seen it applied was as a mulching for Straw- 
berries, about 4 in, of the material being spread 
between the rows, as the rains will wash down 
the particles, leaving 1 in. or more of the coarser 
material on the top,- which instantly becomes 
dry, on which the fruit when ripe will lie as on 
] I have seen fresh tan applied exten- 
sively to Thorn hedges when newly planted ; 
about 6 in. thick was laid on each side of the 
Thorns. This acted as a cooling medium in 
dry summers after planting, and, owing to the 
tan being raw and fresh, not a weed would come 
through it ; the year after the tan was dug in 
among the soil, and no doubt helped to feed the 





young trees,—T, W. O, 

















very cheap, Descriptive price list on application.—RICHA. 


SMITH & CO., Nurserymen, Worcester. 





Descriptive pricg ist on applivation.—R. 
Nurserymen, W ster. 





mani, strong 
and 24s. per doze 
SMITH & CO.. Nurserymen. Worcester: 


—the finest Stocks grown; bloom from July till 


Maitland Street, Edinburgh? 


F,VERGHEEN HEDGES in great variety, 


THE most superb ROSES that money can buy. 


— strong and healthy, 12s. per dozen, 75s. per 1004 
Sie eiaia ons TRIGHARD SMITH & CO” 


LEMATIS for Bedding and Climbing Jack- 


nts) 128. per dozen; other varieties, 1és., 18s., 
Déjeriptive list om application.—RICHARD 


AST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATH SLUCKS 

ovember ; 
splendid for exhibition. Todd’s superb crimson, scarlet, purple, and 
white, 6d. per packet, 3 packets for ls.—TODD & CO., Seedsmen, 








PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 


GEE our Handy Guide (designed for those 
who desire the Newest and Best Flowers by a small outlay), sent 
on receipt of a stamped directed wrapper. 

) SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


* 
NICOTIAN A LONGIFLORA, 7d. per packet. 
Miles’ Hybrid Spiral Mignonette, 6d. Salyia farinacea splen- 
did blue, 6d. Lobelia cardinalis, fine red, 6d. Asters, mixe , 4d. 
Balsams, Camellia-flowered, 6d. Tbe new Dwarf Petunia, ls. Pe- 
tunia, prize medal, new large-flowered double fringed, 1s. Stocks, 
finest mixed, 4d. Torenia Fournieri, pot plant with sky-blue flowers, 


9d. pees Begonia, prize mixed, is. Novelties for 1881—see our 
Guide. 


(HRISTMAS ROSES.—One root, 7d.; six 


2s. 6d.; twelve, 4s. 6d. Piant now to secure these beautiful 
white hardy flowers at Christmas 


GiBBS & COMPANY, Deben Valley Nur- 


series, Woodbridge, Suffolk. P.0.0. with order. Carriage 









ls.81 —TODD & CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


UBEROSES.—Splendid Bulbs of these beauti- 
ful white flowers. For culture see GarpENING, September 25, 1880. 
Double. (American Roots), 4s. per dozen, post free; 3 for 1s. 3d. 
The Pearl, splendid new variety, 5s. per dozen, post free; 3 for 

















Market, 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 





Nurseryman, Hereford. 


Established 1862. 


EW _ PEAS.—Amateurs’ Trial Packets, 6d. 
each, post free 7d. Culverwell’s Giant Marrow, Day’s Sunrise 
(firstearly), John Bull, Invincible (Sharpe), Minimum, Pride of the 
Cabtens' Stratagem, Telegraph, and Telephone.—TODD & 


TRONG Evergreen and Flowering Shrubs, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, also Fruit Trees in choice 
variety, and Superior Herbacious and Hardy Spring Bedding 
Plants 25 per cent. off for cash.—Apply for list to T. 5. MAYOS, 


a 
ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. — Strong 

Plants of this beautiful Hardy Autumn-flowering Anemone 
(see GARDENING ILLUsTRaTED, September 4, 1880), 1s. each, post free. 
—GEORGE PHIPPEN, Victoria Nursery, Oxford Road, Reading. 









WING & CO., The Nurseries 


Bushes, &c. N.B.—New Roses for 1881, to be ready in March. 


Katon, near 
Norwich.—_ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS (deciduous, 
flowering, variegated, evergreen, and coniferous) ; Climbing and 
Creeping Plants, Forest Trees, Fencing Plants, Fruit Trees and 





JOHN LAING & Co., Seedsmen, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS ! 





Dulwich, 8.E. 





Aquadulce Bean, pods 12 to 14 in. long, per half pint, 7d. Brussels 
Sprouts, superb selected, per pkt. 4d., per oz. 1s. Carrot, Improyed 
Early, superb quality, per oz. 6d. Carrot, Improved Intermediate, 


pkt. 6d., per oz. 2s. 6d. Leek, Improved Musselburgh, per pkt. 4d., 
per oz. 1s. 3d, Onion, Trebon Yellow (finest show Onion), per pkt. 
6d., per oz. 28. Onion, Todd's Prize Mixture, contains all the finest 
sorts, per oz. 1s. Parsnip, Competitor, a splendid selection, per pkt. 
6d. Turnip, Silver Ball and Golden Ball, per oz. 3d.—TODD &CO., 
Seedsmen Maitland Street: Edinburgh. 


bY YERS OF TREES, Shrubs, and #ruit 
Trees, Superior Herbaceous and Hardy Spring Bedding 


Plants, should send for T. 8. MAYOS'S list, 25 per cent. off for 


cash. Land must at once be cleared.—Highfield Nurseries, Here- 
ford. 


LORISTS’ FLOWERS, small packets for ama- 


teurs. Seeds from superb strains, unexcelled for quality and 
variety. Antirrhinum (tall), do. Tom Thumb, Delphinium, Mimu- 
lus, Polyanthus, Verbena, small packets, 3d. each ; large packets, 6d. 
Auricula (alpine) ex. ex., Begonia ex. ex., Calceolaria (superb), 
Carnation ex. choice, Picotee, Carnation and Picotee (mixed), Chry- 
santhemum, Cineraria ex. ex., Cinerariu Tom Thumb (compact and 
beautiful), Cyclamen (ex. choice, includes giganteum), Gladiolus, 
Gloxinia (superb), pp ban Pansy—show and Fancy (grand), 
Petunia (single and double), Primula sinensis fimbriata (cnoicest 
mixture in the world, includes coccinea, alba magnifica, Chiswick 
Red, and all the finest varieties), small packets, 6d. each; larger 
packets, ls.—TODD & CO., Seedsmen, Maitland '8t., Edinburgh. 








(jHOICE Flower Seeds, cannot be surpassed for 

quality.—Aster, Quilled Globe (finest strain in the world), Per- 
fection, Psxony-flowered, Victoria (best for exhibition), Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum, and Dwarf Bouquet, 3d., 6d.,and ls. , Balsam, 
superb mixed, 6d.; Cockscomb, superb crimson, 6d.; Marigold, 
African (superb strain), Lemon, Orange, or mixed, 3d, and 6d ; 
French Gold-striped (finest strain existing), 6d. and 1s ; Mignonette 
Miles’s Spiral and Victoria (splendid), 3d. and 6d.; Phlox Drum- 
mondi grandiflora, mixed, 3d. and 6d.; Stocks Ten Week, large 
flowering German, and Giant Perfection (superb), 3d., 6d., and ls, ; 
Zinnia elegans, splendid double mixed, 3d.; Everlasting Flowers, 
six beautiful varieties, 1s.; Ornamental Grasses, six beautiful varie- 
ties, 9d.; Flower Seeds (6d. and upwaras) post free.—TODD & 
CO., Seedsmen, Maitland Street, Edinburgh 


oS 
LADIOLI.—TODD & CO.’S “WONDER” 
SELECTIONS.—For all classes of purchasers. Extraordinary 
yalue. No. 1 Wonder Dozen for 2s. 6d., free b post 3s.—Angele, 
Calypso, Ida, James Carter, Laura, Lord Byron, Na oleon III., Nep- 
tune, Penelope, Princess of Wales, Rebecca, and Romulus. No. 2 
Wonder Dozen for 3s. 6d., free by post, 4s.—Achille, Comte de 
Morny, Colbert, Conde, Due de Malakoff, Fulton, Lamarck, Lord 
Raglan, MacMahon, Marie, “Thalia, and Vesta. No. 8 Wonder 
Dozen for 5s., free by post 5s. 3d.—Achille, Dona Maria, Eugéne 
Scribe, Horace, James Veitch, Madame Furtado, Maria Dumortier, 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Reine Victoria, Sir William Hooker, and The- 
mis. No. 4 Wonder Dozen, 7s. 6d., free by ost.—Amaranthe, 
Etandard, Eugéne Scribe, Hortense, Isabella. La Favourite, La- 
marck, Meyerbeer, Phidias, Pericles, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Velleda. 
Gladiolus The Bride, one of the most béautiful of summer white 
flowers, invaluable for cutting, 2s. per dozen, post free.—TODD & 
CO., Seedsmen, 7, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


ee es RS le en ee E 
FLOWER SEEDS.—The People’s Packets. the 


choicest quality, the finest selections, and best value in the 


Trade (postage free). 
HE ITTLE WONDER 1s. PACKET 
sting Flowers, 


contains 6 pkts. choicest Annuals, 2 pkts. Everla: 
2 pkts. Ornamental Grasses, 1 pkt. Mignonette, 1 okt. Large-flo wer- 
a Aster. 


ing German Ten-week Stock, and 1 pkt. finest Victori 


HE COMPLETE FLOWERGARDEN 2s. 6d. 


packet contains 10 pkts. choicest Annuals, 3 pkts Everlasting 
Flowers, 3 pkts. Ornamental Grasses, 2 pkts. beautiful Climbers, 
2pkts, tinest Asters, 2 pkts, finest Stocks. 1 pkt. Phlox Drummondi 
grandiftlora,1 pkt. Lobelia, 1 oz. Sweet Peas, and 30z. Mignonette 


ODD & CO., Seedsmen, Maitland St., Edin- 


burgh 


SS 
LUIUM AURATUM.—Golden-Rayed Lil 


of Japan ; magnificent blooming bulbs, fresh imported, wit 
clay protection, sent carefully packed and carriage paid, 9s.,12s.,and 


18s. per dozen.—M. VERY, 97, St. George’s Road, Regent’s Park, 
London, 


AING’S GOLD MEDAL BEGONTIAS. — 
Choice Hybridised SEED, superior to all othérs, is harvested 
from their unrivalled collection, which was again awarded first 
prizes at all the London great flower shows. Sealed packets, by 
post, 1s. and 2s.@d.each. All first quality. The Trade supplied.— 


CHRYSANTHE- 

MYMS !i—J. WALLACE'S Prize Chrysanthemums, 500 varie- 
ties, 28. per dozen, 12s. per 100; cuttings, Is. 6d. per dozen; 8s. per 
100. Paris Daisies (Marguerites), 12 fine plants, 3s. ; six, 1s. 9d., post 
free. 12 new and beautiful Crotons, 9s. 12 new and beautiful Dra- 
cenas, 9s. 12 beautiful Ferns, 4s. 12 Gloxinias, finest strain, good 
bulbs, 4s, Packageincluded. Cash with order.—rellatt Koaa, East 


EGETABLE SEEDS, post free.—Amateurs 


who wish the best for exhibition or family use should grow 


best Carrot out, per 0z.6d. Leek, Champion, splendid variety, per 


free 


PEL ST RIC ES EI IY EA STS ATT 
FERN S from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 

set. Best time to plant. Instruction Book for makin; 
Rockery, planting Ferns, &c., with each 53s, order. 14 name 
Varicties, 7s. per 100. Small (post) 2s. for 30. Fine ASPLENIUM 
FONTANUM, SEPTENTRIONALE, and HOLLY FERNS, 1s. 
each; the three, 2s. 6d. 1,000 varieties BRITISH.and EXOTIC 
FERNS. Catalogue, 2d. Established 25 years.—E. GILL, Lodging- 
house Keeper, Lynton, Devon. 


., Wiltshire Snowflake. | 
A Splendid new seedling Potato raised by Mr. 


Jas. Lye, Clyff Hall, Market Lavington, and obtained first 
class certificate at Devizes in Noy. last, and reported by the 
R.H.S. as a most promising variety; vide ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 
Novy. 20th, 1880. Price 1s. per 1b.,71b.6s. 100 other choice kinds in 
stock.—DANIELS BROS., Seed Merchants, Norwich. 


Johnston’s Downshire. | 
WE can now supply this fine variety 3s. 6d 


per peck, or 10s. 6d, per bushel. 100 other choi¢e kinds in 
ne BR pare BROS., Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment , 
Norwich. 


(jABBAGE PLANTS.—Very strong autumn- 


sown Early Entield, Rainham, Robinson’s Drumnead, Russell’s 
(true) Thousand-head, &c., &¢., at 3s. 6d. per thousand (1200), 35s. per 
ten thousand (12,000).—Apply, ED WARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, 
Dunsfold, Godalming. N.b.—Plants warranted free from club Tvot, 
grown on strong soil from best seed stocks. Low quotations very 
large quantities. Descriptive List and Testimonials on application. 


THE Cheapest Dozen Packets of Seed offered 
in the trade for 4s. contains—Asters, new dwarf Chrysan- 
themum-flowered, Stocks, new Jarge flowering Pyramidal, 
Petunia hybriaa g-andifiora, Hartiand’s celebrated Strain, Phlox 
Drummondi, new grandiflora section, Zinnia, new doub.e, flowers 
like Dahlias, Verbena, finest florist section, Candytuft new Tom 
Thumb, Calendula Meteor Carysanthemum inodorum, new double 
white, Eschscholtzia crocea, new double, Lobelia Crystal Palace 
compacta, Marigold Prize African. Full sowings in each packet. 

The following choice Perennials at 3d. per packet :—Achillea 
Ptarmica plenissima, Alstroemeria chiliensis, Aquilegia chrysantha 
and jucunda, Aubrietia greca purpurea, Cyclamen hederefolium, 
Chrysanthemum frutescens (the Paris Daisy) Erinus alpinus, 
Geum atrococcineum, new double Hyacinthus candicans, Linum 
candidissimum, Myosotis alpestris, compacta, blue. white, and 
rose, mixed or separate. Ginothera Fraseri, Potentilla formosa, 
Potentilla nana compacta fi.-pl, Ranunculus double Meladore, 
Spirea palmata. Cash with order. 


WM. B. HARTLAND, Old Established Seed Warehouse, Cork. 
xd apa aes 


Beauty of Norfolk. 
(jHOICE new seedling Potato of extra fine 


quality. This may be described as a late Beauty of Hebron, 
being of the same habit of growth and quality, but more robust 
and ripens a fortnight later, is a good disease resister and first clase 
for Exhibition, per Ib. 1s.,7 1b. 6s.,141b. 10s. 6d. 100 other choice 


kinds in stock.—DANIELS BROS., Seedmen to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, Norwich. 


Wormleighton’s Seedling. 
THIS splendid new variety of Potato obtained 


-the first prize as the best seedling potato now in commerce at 
the Great International Potato Show, held at the Crystal Palace 
in Sept. last. Price 2s. 6d, per 1b., 71b 15s. 100 other choice kinds in 
stock.—DANIELS BROs.. The Queen's Seedsmen Norwich. 


; White Elephant 
A Choice new American Potato of very great 


promise raised from the same seed ball as the Beauty of 
Hebron, which it resembles in many respects, but more productive 
in fact we may claim that the White E!ephant not only possess 
the unexcelled qualities of the Beauty of Hebron, but also the 
wonderful productiveness of the old California of 20 years ago 


price ls. 3d, per 1b., 7lb. 7s. 100 other choice kinds in stock,— 
DANIELS BROS., Seed Farmers, Norwich. 


HEN RY SURMAN, Florist, Witney, Oxon, 
offers seed from his grand Petunias, both single and double 
all colours, striped, mottled, and flaked, Single per packet, ls.: 
double, 28.; also his ls. packet of flower seeds, containing I8 


varieties, the Asters, Stock, Pansies, Phlox Drummondi, worth all 
the money. Post free, 14 stamps. 


King Noble or Early Golden Shaw. 
[THE best early Potato of its class, being as 


early as the true old Ashleaf and as fine a flavour, but produced 
four to six times the quantity. Dwarf and compact habit. First 
class for early work. Per pek 4s., per bushel 14s., 100 other choice 
kinds in stock.—_DANIELS BROS., Royal Norfolk Seed Establish- 
ment, Norwich. 


AUBICULAS, strong seedling plants to bloom 

this spring, from a splendid colleetion of named green, grey, 
and white-edged varieties, 1s. 9d. per doz., post free.-GEORGE 
W.WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 


—_—_———_—_—_—_————_—— 
ICKLEY’S PATENT HORIZONTAL SASH 


BARS.—With these bars anamateur can easily make a green- 


house superior to any other plan.—For Descriptive Price List, 
&c., apply 7, Thorp Street, Birmingham. 


J C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

e SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE ROOMS, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Established 1760. Sales 
by Auction nearly everyday. Catalogues on application or post free . 


(JARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 


Raffia, &c, None cheaper.-WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E.C. 


RDENING GUIDE BY HOOPER, finest 


work in our language for amateurs. Perfect in information 


fully illustrated. Price 2s. 6d., postage 5d._HOOPER & CO. 
Covent Garden, London, and a!l booksellers. 


(JOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, best quality.— 


1s. per 4-bushe! bag, 30 bags 18s., 15 bags 10s. (bags included), 
truckload (250 bushels), free to rail, 2ls —Orders to A. Fovuton, 32, 
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St. Mary Axe. 


TOBACCO CLOTH 





¢. — ~ 
AND PAPER FOR 
FUMIGATING.— Buy of the maker direct. Cheapest and 
best inthe market. Cloth, 8d. per lb:, 281b., 188. Paper, 7d. per 


Ib.; 28 1b.,16s. Best Roll, 9d. perlb.—J. DENYN, 78. Rendlesha’ 
Road, Clapton, London. d fhe a 
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